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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 92? CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. John Milton Sayre, First United 
Methodist Church, Valparaiso, Ind., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Father, in whose 
hands are held our lives and times; we 
give hearty thanks for the sense of Your 
presence in our lives and the affirmation 
of Your love. 

We are not great men and women and 
we are sometimes awed by the responsi- 
bilities that are placed upon us and by 
the power that is entrusted to us. We 
are forced to set a course when there is 
no place to go. We are forced to say “yes” 
and “no” when “yes” and “no” is not 
enough. If we cannot attain perfection 
then comfort and strengthen us in our 
efforts to do our best. 

If we seek to attain greatness then let 
it be the true greatness of humility, in- 
tegrity, and truth. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had agreed to the first 
House amendment to Senate amendment 
No. 2 with an amendment to a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 4590. An act relating to the dutiable 
status of aluminum hydroxide and oxide, cal- 
cined bauxite, and bauxite ore. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. Con, Res. 44. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of the study entitled 
“International Cooperation in Outer Space: 
A Symposium” as a Senate document, 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., 
October 26, 1971. 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
Speaker of the House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I hereby submit my 
resignation from the committee on Armed 
Services effective immediately. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES W. WHALEN, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES 
ON AGRICULTURE AND GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from the Com- 
mittees on Agriculture and Government 
Operations: 

WasHınGTON, D.C., 
October 26, 1971. 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby respectfully 
tender my resignation as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and as a member 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. KENNETH ROBINSON. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
660) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 660 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected mem- 
bers of the following standing committees 
of the House of Representatives: 

Committee on Appropriations: J. Ken- 
neth Robinson of Virginia; 

Committee on Foreign Affairs: Charles W. 
Whalen, Jr., of Ohio; 

Committee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct: Carleton J. King, of New York and 
Ployd D. Spence, of South Carolina. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
LANDS IN WYOMING 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the Senate bill (S. 137) to provide for 
the conveyance of certain public lands 
in Wyoming to the occupants of the land, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as 
follows: 

S. 137 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
convey to the successors in interest of Ferne 
M. McNeil all right, title, and interest of the 
United States, except right, title, and in- 
terest in deposits of oil and gas, in lands in 
resurvey lots 38C, 38D, and 38F (original sur- 
vey southeast quarter southwest quarter, 
north half southeast quarter) section 25, 
township 52 north, range 103 west, sixth 
principal meridian, Park County, Wyoming, 
lying east and south of the Cody Canal. Such 
conveyance shall be made only upon appli- 
cation therefor within six months after the 
date of this Act, and upon payment of the 
fair market value of the land as of May 13, 
1949, plus the administration costs of mak- 
ing the conveyance, as determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior, within one year 
after modification by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the amount due. In determining 
the fair market value of the land, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall not include any 
values added to the land by Ferne M. Mc- 
Neil or her successors in interest or their 
heirs. Any conveyance made pursuant to 
this Act shall reserve to the United States 
all deposits of oil and gas in the lands, to- 
gether with the right to mine and remove 
the same, under applicable laws and regula- 
tions established by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

Sec. 2. Acceptance of Ferne M. McNeil or 
her successors in interest of any conveyance 
made hereunder shall constitute a waiver and 
release by them of any and all claims against 
the United States arising out of the opera- 
tion, maintenance, or construction of the 
Buffalo Bill Reservoir as now or hereafter 
authorized, including, without limitation, 
by reason of enumeration, claims for seep- 
age, wave action, blowing silt, or increase in 
ground water level. 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday when the private calendar was 
called, the House inadvertently passed 
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H.R. 2082, an identical bill to S. 137. The 
passage of S. 137 is necessary if this leg- 
islation is to be enacted. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORT 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Rules may have until midnight tonight 
to file a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


NEWSLETTER 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, this week I 
will be mailing to my constituents my 
third newsletter of this session of Con- 
gress. With the thought that it might in- 
terest my colleagues, I am submitting its 
full text for reprinting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. It follows: 


CONGRESSMAN EDWARD I. KOCH Reports From 
WASHINGTON 


Dear Constituent and Fellow New Yorker: 
You know as well as I do that the Congress 
has continually abdicated its responsibility 
in bringing an end to the Vietnam War. This 
is especially true of the House of Represent- 
atives. It has ducked every occasion for a 
vote—up or down—on setting a date certain 
for total withdrawal from Vietnam. 

The Senate has twice adopted the Mans- 
field Amendment which declares it to be the 
sense of Congress that the United States 
shall withdraw from Vietnam no later than 
six months from date of enactment subject 
to the release of all American prisoners of 
war. 

Fearing its passage, the House leadership, 
at the direction of the President, has used 
parliamentary chicanery on two occasions to 
prevent a direct vote on the Mansfield 
Amendment, On a procedural vote in June 
we failed by 44 votes in getting a record vote 
on ending the war. This month, on another 
procedural vote, we failed by 23 votes. 

It is greatly distressing for me to see the 
House moving at a snail’s pace while young 
men die everyday in Vietnam and we have no 
date certain as to when the killing will stop. 
In my mind “winding down the war” is an 
unacceptable agony that our country and 
fighting men should not have to endure. And 
the failure of Congress to force the President 
to speed up withdrawals shows contempt for 
the American people who have made it abun- 
dantly clear to their Representatives that 
they are sick of waiting for an end to this 
national disgrace and nightmare. 


WELFARE 


In March of this year I reported to you that 
the administration of welfare in New York 
City was in a shambles as illustrated by my 
investigation of “welfare hotels.” 

Since that earlier report there has been 
more evidence of the continuing mismanage- 
ment of the welfare program in New York 
City. 

My office has been involved in two indi- 
vidual cases which highlight the welfare bu- 
reaucracy’s confusion and inertia. The first 
case involved a woman with nine children 
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who for one full year lived in three uncon- 
nected rooms at a welfare hotel at a cost to 
the taxpayers of $24,000 annually for food 
and rent. They had no cooking facilities and 
ate most of their meals in restaurants. In 
addition there were seven fires in the hotel 
during the past year, one of which destroyed 
all the family’s clothing. After months of 
futile correspondence with the Department 
of Social Services in an attempt to relocate 
this family, I finally brought this case to the 
attention of the press and public. Only then 
did the Department act to relocate this 
family. 

The second case related to a woman who 
says her husband earns $32,000 per year, 
owns his own business, and lives in a luxury 
apartment in Riverdale. She and her six year 
old son have been on welfare for 2!4 years 
despite the fact that a support order from 
Manhattan Family Court is in effect against 
her husband. When I asked the Department 
of Social Services to investigate this matter, 
pointing out that they would save public 
funds if the court order were enforced, they 
replied that the Department has no author- 
ity to enforce the support order, I checked 
the law and discovered that the Department 
of Social Services does, indeed, have enforce- 
ment authority. Their refusal to use it sim- 
ply costs the taxpayer unnecessarily, and 
leads one to question how many such un- 
enforced support orders involve individuals 
on welfare. 

It is regrettable that the City’s Welfare 
Administration does not respond to these 
problems until there is a crisis or after their 
own fumbling has been exposed in the press. 
A good example has been the problem of 
fraudulent cashing of welfare checks. As- 
semblyman Antonio Olivieri and I met with 
Welfare Administrator Jule Sugarman back 
in April to urge the establishment of a pro- 
gram for distributing relief checks through 
local banks to avoid the loss and theft of 
mailed checks. But the Department of So- 
cial Services procrastinated until the press 
revealed the tremendous loss involved where- 
upon the City finally proposed a pilot project 
based on our earlier proposals. 

It is distressing that the Department of 
Social Services attempts to minimize the 
significance of the problems that are brought 
to light. Their standard response is that the 
waste resulting from welfare hotels or forged 
checks is marginal in light of their overall 
budget. The sum of all this ineptitude, how- 
ever, is enormous bungling and enormous 
waste. The Department of Social Services 
here is simply not doing the job with which 
it is charged by law. 

The price cannot be weighed in dollars 
alone. This continual mismanagement has 
eroded public confidence in the welfare pro- 
gram, which in turn threatens the survival 
of the very legitimate and necessary aspects 
of welfare. It also creates a difficult situation 
for Congressmen such as myself who believe 
in a full federal assumption of welfare and 
who must convince colleagues in the House 
that federal funds so spent will be well used. 


BIKES 


In cities all across the country, pedal power 
is gaining momentum. More and more people 
are taking up bicycling for both commuting 
and recreational purposes. 

To encourage bicycling and to make this 
form of transportation safer, I have intro- 
duced H.R. 9369, the Bicycle Transportation 
Act of 1971. My bill would allow states and 
communities to use Highway Trust Fund 
monies for the development of bicycle lanes 
and paths. It also provides that such funds 
can be used for the construction of bicycle 
shelters and parking facilities and for bicycle 
traffic control devices. H.R. 9369 is now co- 
sponsored by 51 Members of the House and 
12 Senators. Senators Cranston and Tunney 
of California introduced my bill in the Sen- 
ate. 
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I believe that bicycling offers us an im- 
portant transportation resource that must 
be more fully utilized, particularly in our 
metropolitan areas. We have in the bicycle a 
vehicle that emits no pollution, makes no 
noise, takes up little space, and requires 
little maintenance. 

However, safety requires that cyclists be 
given their own lane on the road or a special 
bike path. In New York City a lot of green 
signs have been put on streets to indicate 
recommended places for bicycling—but noth- 
ing has been done to separate the cyclists 
from the cars. My own view is that this is 
dangerous tokenism. For the City to encour- 
age bike riding without providing the neces- 
sary safety precautions is foolhardy. In the 
meantime, Congress should also do its part 
by permitting existing Highways funds to be 
used to make bicycling more attractive and 
safe. 

DRUGS 


In the past few months the Congress has 
taken several steps to stem the flow of hard- 
drugs into this country and provide therapy 
for drug addicts. 

Congressional action has been taken on 
two of my bills designed to provide treatment 
for two categories of easily identifiable 
addicts. 

My first bill (H.R. 8390) requires that drug 
addicts on welfare undergo treatment for 
their addiction and periodically be tested to 
be certain that they are not reverting to 
their drug habit. It also provides that the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare will be responsible for determining that 
adequate facilities are available to treat these 
addicts. The provisions of this bill were in- 
cluded in H.R. 1, the Family Assistance Plan, 
approved by the House on June 22 and now 
awaiting Senate action, 

My second bill (H.R. 8389) requires states 
and localities receiving federal “corrections” 
funding from the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration to provide treatment for 
drug addicts in prisons and on parole. Up 
till now little has been done in our prisons 
to treat addicts. Prisoners are detoxified, but 
are given no therapy so that most, when re- 
leased from prison, resume their drug habits. 

Since drug addiction accounts for 50% of 
the street crime in New York City, making 
us prisoners in our very homes, we must have 
treatment of drug addicts in prison while 
they are easily identified and isolated. My 
bill was unanimously approved and reported 
out by the House Judiciary Committee on 
October 21. It will be voted on by the full 
House soon. 

Since coming to Congress I have co-spon- 
sored legislation directing the President to 
cut off both economic and military aid to 
countries failing to take measures necessary 
to control the growth, production and traf- 
fic of dangerous drugs. Finally this year we 
managed to get the cut-off aid directive in- 
cluded in the Foreign Assistance Act of 1971 
as passed by the House on August 3. Now 
Turkey has announced that it will terminate 
its legalization of opium production within 
one year. 80% of the heroin coming into the 
United States starts out in the opium fields 
of Turkey. 

Another important foreign target is the 
heroin processing factories in the French 
port of Marseilles. It appears that the French 
government is beginning to cooperate with 
us in facing the problem but we must exert 
continued pressure if these factories are to 
be shut down once and for all, 

SOVIET JEWS 

In June I reported on my trip to the Soviet 
Union to learn firsthand about the plight of 
imprisoned Soviet Jews protesting against 
religious and cultural discrimination. 

For many months, I and many others have 
been attempting to have the United States 
government make it absolutely clear that we 
are willing to accept any Soviet Jews allowed 
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to emigrate. Toward this end, I introduced 
H.R. 5606 last March to provide 30,000 special 
refugee visa for Soviet Jews in event they 
are allowed to leave the Soviet Union. H.R. 
5606 gained the support of 123 House co- 
sponsors, 34 Senate sponsors and hundreds of 
thousands of Jews and non-Jews in the 
country. 

On September 30th in a major shift of 
Nixon Administration policy, Attorney Gen- 
eral John Mitchell announced that he would 
use his parole authority, without regard to 
quota restrictions, to bring Soviet Jews into 
the United States should they be able to 
leave the Soviet Union. The Attorney General 
has done administratively what my bill 
would have done legislatively. 

While our country’s action does not, by it- 
self, ease the plight of the Soviet Jews— 
it is a strong moral incentive for pressing 
the Soviet Union to allow Jews to emigrate 
and be reunited with their families and rela- 
tives in Israel or wherever they may be. 

STUYVESANT TOWN 

On September 16th, Assemblyman Andrew 
Stein and I wrote to the Secretary of the 
Treasury John Connally to protest the re- 
quest by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company that tenants of Stuyvesant Town 
renew their leases and increase their security 
deposits during the 90 day wage-price freeze. 

On September 30th, the Office of Emer- 
gency Preparedness wrote to me indicating 
that the request for additional security was, 
indeed, a violation of the freeze. The Stuy- 
vesant Town Tenants Association was alerted 
to this fact and formally protested through 
the Internal Revenue Service. Subsequently, 
Met Life retracted its request for the addi- 
tional security. 

While the federal regulations do not spe- 
cifically prohibit Met Life from seeking lease 
renewals during the freeze, I think it is ex- 
tremely unfair to request such renewals be- 
fore the tenants of Stuyvesant Town know 
what controls will affect rents after the offi- 
cial 90 day freeze. I have written to the May- 
or, members of the Board of Estimate and 
the City Corporation Counsel asking that 
they stop Met Life from seeking lease renew- 
als until such time as the Board of Estimate 
has approved Met Life’s application for a 
rent increase. 


NIXON'S ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


The President's recent reversal of his past 
economic policies is in essence an acknowl- 
edgement of the failure of his Administra- 
tion to deal with the now all-too-familiar 
problems of inflation, unemployment and 
balance-of-payments. 

During the past 244 years of Nixon’s Presi- 
dency, unemployment climbed from 3.3 to 
6.1 percent, prices rose at an annual rate of 
8.4 percent, the GNP fell for the first time 
since 1958, and the United States suffered 
its first balance-of-trade deficit since 1893. 

Clearly, it was high time for the Nixon Ad- 
ministration to give second thought to its 
optimisti¢ claims about impending economic 
recovery and to yield to the long-standing 
recommendations of many economists and 
Congressmen. 

Although I feel it is essential that the basic 
outlines of the President's new economic 
program be put into effect, I have supported 
changes in Nixon's original program so as 
to provide additional tax relief for low-in- 
come individuals. I have also supported the 
reduction of accelerated depreciation allow- 
ances and of the investment tax credit from 
the proposed 10 percent to 7 percent. How- 
ever, I wholeheartedly supported the Nixon 
proposals to speed up increases in the stand- 
ard deduction and personal exemption allow- 
ances for individual taxpayers. 

I think more funds should be used to ex- 
pand emergency public service and public 
works job programs; and the enactment of 
welfare reform and revenue sharing should 
not be postponed. 
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In the weeks to come you may have ques- 
tions about President Nixon’s post-freeze 
(Phase II) wage and price program. My New 
York staff probably won’t have the answers 
but they will make every effort to get them 
for you or put you in touch with govern- 
ment officials who do. Please make any post- 
freeze inquiries by letter (26 Federal Plaza, 
Room 3139, New York 10007) instead of by 
phone. In that way the staff can more ef- 
ficiently serve you. 

Your comments on this newsletter and 
any proposals you might have on any subject 
are of interest to me. Please write to me 
c/o House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 20515. 

If you need assistance, call my New York 
City office at 26 Federal Plaza on 264-1066 
between 9:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. on week- 
days. 

GOLDWATER HOSPITAL 

During the past summer, I was notified by 
two social workers at Goldwater Hospital on 
Welfare Island that about 25 disabled and 
elderly patients were being denied the privi- 
lege of attending special summer camps 
outside the City because they could not get 
$300 to obtain adequate clothing. I was told 
the Department of Social Services was not 
providing any clothing allowances whatso- 
ever. 

After checking that funds were unavail- 
able from private charitable services, I sent 
a letter to HRA Administrator Jule Sugar- 
man advising him there was a special fund 
for Medicaid clients (all the patients con- 
cerned were on Medicaid) which could be 
used for obtaining the needed clothing. The 
next day the Department of Social Services 
called saying that funds would be made 
available. This was very gratifying since the 
patients of Goldwater Hospital are rarely able 
to leave and the special camp offered a very 
important recreational opportunity to them. 


Of the pictures included in the news- 
letter, one was captioned and its text 
read as follows: 

During the Congressional Recess in August 
I visited Israel and, in particular, the Ashdod 
absorption center above where I spoke with 
Mrs. Rochel Shpunghin and other newly ar- 
rived Russian immigrants, 

While in Israel, I met with Prime Minister 
Golda Meir, Finance Minister Pinchas Sapir 
and former Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion. I made trips to the Suez Canal, the 
Golan Heights, and Sharm el-Sheikh. I was 
enormously impressed by the pride of the 
Israelis in their country and their confidence 
that they can withstand any assault that 
may be launched by the Arab states. 


PRAYER AMENDMENT: MIS- 
CONCEIVED MOVE 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, the prayer 
amendment to the Constitution will 
shortly be before this House. It is the 
matter of much discussion with emotions 
running high on both sides of this issue. 
I personally am religious and attend 
services of my faith not as often as I 
should but when I do I feel the better for 
it. But I believe in denominational pray- 
er and I think that to be meaningful 
prayer must be conducted in conformity 
with one’s own religion and therefore 
ought not to be conducted in the schools 
in an antiseptic manner intended to be 
acceptable to all but really not accept- 
able to any. 
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I recently have had the great pleasure 
of meeting with Father Donald R. Cam- 
pion who is editor-in-chief of America, 
a magazine published by Jesuits of the 
United States and Canada. He provided 
me with a superb editorial which ap- 
peared in the magazine America of Oc- 
tober 23, 1971, and expresses his own 
misgivings about the proposed amend- 
ment. I should like to bring it to the 
attention of our colleagues. 

PRAYER AMENDMENT: MISCONCEIVED MOVE 


Sometime before it adjourns, the House of 
Representatives is expected to vote on propos- 
ing a “prayer amendment” to the Constitu- 
tion. The bill proposing the amendment had 
been locked up in the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, but a discharge petition was success- 
ful last month in forcing it out on the House 
floor. As a result, the House will consider the 
measure without having had the benefit of 
the kind of hearings that usually precede 
House debate on a constitutional amend- 
ment. For this the liberals on the House Ju- 
diciary Committee have only themselves to 
thank. If they had not blocked full and open 
discussion of the amendment under the usual 
procedures, they would not now be faced 
with the prospect of House adoption of an 
ill-written, mischievous and misconceived 
proposal. 

The text of the proposed amendment reads 
as follows: “Nothing contained in this Con- 
stitution shall abridge the right of persons 
lawfully assembled in any public building 
supported in whole or in part through the 
expenditure of public funds to participate in 
non-denominational prayer.” To be adopted 
as part of our Constitution, the amendment 
needs a two-thirds vote in both the House 
and Senate and ratification by three-fourths 
of the states. 

The amendment looks innocuous but it is 
not, The word “nondenominational” is a seri- 
ous flaw, certain to provoke extensive litiga- 
tion and to involve the Supreme Court in the- 
ological disputes far beyond its competence 
and patience. Moreover, the implication from 
the amendment is that “denominational” 
prayers in public buildings are forbidden. 
This is not the law today, and never has 
been. 

The Supreme Court’s decisions banning 
official sponsorship of prayer in public 
schools do not forbid the renting of public 
buildings (including public schools) for re- 
ligious services, the employment of chaplains 
by Congress and the state legislatures, or the 
celebration of Mass in the White House. Even 
the Supreme Court itself begins each public 
session with an invocation of God's help. 
Whether the prayer is “denominational” or 
not depends entirely upon your theological 
point of view. 

Secondly, the proposed amendment does 
not include the important word “voluntar- 
ily” between “to participate” and “in 
prayer.” Although this might seem like a 
quibble, since the proposal speaks of the 
“right” of persons to pray in public build- 
ings, the word “voluntarily” should not have 
been omitted, It cannot be emphasized too 
much that the government must remain 
neutral in religious matters, and the right 
not to participate is just as important as the 
right to join one’s heart and voice to the 
prayer being offered, 

The most serious defect, however, of the 
proposed amendments is that it is sheer to- 
kenism in an extremely important area. If 
passed, the amendment will be thought to 
have altered our Constitution with respect 
to religion in the public schools. The amend- 
ment, however, will do no such thing. It does 
not touch the question of government spon- 
sorship of prayer, especially in the public 
schools during regular school hours, The 
amendment simply asserts what very few 
would deny, that there is no constitutional 
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interdict on truly “private” prayer in public 
buildings. 

Reconciling the rights of all parents and 
students with respect to religion in the pub- 
lic schools is a serious, difficult problem. It 
should not be trified with by passage of the 
“prayer amendment.” 


VETERAN ADDICTION: DO YOU PEO- 
PLE KNOW WHAT REALLY IS GO- 
ING ON? 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remaras at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
Veterans Day, I went as I have every year 
since I have been in Congress, to the 
veterans hospital in my district lo- 
cated at 24th Street and First Avenue. 
The director, Mr. John V. Sheehan, con- 
ducted me through several wards in the 
hospital, newly opened, in response to 
the need to provide therapy for drug 
addicted veterans. It was in January of 
this year that the VA Hospital instituted 
several programs to deal with drug ad- 
diction. One is detoxification and the 
other is a methadone maintenance pro- 
gram. The total number of veterans in 
the program at the present time is 251. 
The total number having gone through 
the program since its inception is 172. 
The current number of patients in the 
detoxification ward is 31. The number in 
the methadone maintenance ward is 20 
and those who by choice are seeking de- 
toxification without the aid of metha- 
done in other wards, cold turkey, is 5. 
The current number of out patients re- 
ceiving continuing assistance in the 
methadone maintenance program is 150 
and those who are receiving aid other 
than methadone to stay drug free is 45. 

There is a waiting list of 85 veterans 
who wish to enter the program for 
which there are no beds available. How- 
ever, Mr. Sheehan made a point of saying 
that any veteran who is an addict walk- 
ing into the hospital at any time of the 
day or night requesting immediate ad- 
mission is admitted notwithstanding the 
bed shortage. 

I spoke with a number of these young 
veterans and they included some who 
were in the Korean war and others from 
the war in Vietnam. The youngest was 
18 years of age and the oldest appeared 
to be in his late thirties. The stories they 
told me have become all to familiar to 
those of us who have visited the many 
drug programs operated by private agen- 
cies, as well as the city of New York, for 
drug addicts. Some were hooked on her- 
oin before going into service; others be- 
came heroin addicts while in service and 
this was particularly true of the veter- 
ans who had served in Vietnam. One 
young veteran said to me and his ques- 
tion sums it all up, “Do you people know 
what really is going on?” It is hard to 
respond to his question. I like to think 
that we do know but if we do, then why 
is it we have been so ineffective in deal- 
ing with the problem. It was just this 
year that President Nixon announced 
his concern for the drug addicted 
veteran. 

I do not know anymore who to believe 
insofar as the figures on drug addiction 
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are concerned. On one hand we are told 
by Members of Congress who have vis- 
ited Vietnam that the figures of drug 
addicted servicemen in Vietnam average 
between 25,000 to 40,000. On the other 
hand we are told by the White House 
that the figure does not exceed 5,776. 
Whether the figure is the lowest or the 
highest it includes thousands of our 
young men who are returning to civilian 
life drug addicted. 

The program in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital in Manhattan appears 
to be a good one although clearly inade- 
quate. The young men who participate in 
the program find no jobs available for 
them when they leave. Due to the efforts 
of the hospital personnel, and obviously 
they are not equipped to do the job, 60 
of the 172 men who have graduated have 
found jobs. But one need not be a genius 
to know how easy it will be for those who 
are unemployed to sink back to drug ad- 
diction for whatever solace that brings 
them by blocking out the disappoint- 
ments of every day existence. Further- 
more, when these young men leave the 
hospital setting, many of them, because 
they are without funds and jobs must 
apply for welfare. In the city of New York 
the Department of Social Services in 
finding accommodations for these men 
who are usually single and without fam- 
ilies, is for the most part limited to plac- 
ing them in what has come to be known 
as welfare hotels. These hotels are gen- 
erally squalid and have become centers 
of drug pushing and addiction. 

What we need to supplement the drug 
detoxification and methadone mainte- 
nance programs now provided in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital are job 
programs for these veterans, and half- 
way houses in which they can live for 
some reasonable time after their dis- 
charge from the hospital—the stay in the 
hospital is approximately 6 weeks in 
duration. 

Prior to going to see this particular 
program in the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital I had been contacted by con- 
stituents complaining that they, who 
were former drug addicts and now on 
methadone maintenance programs, were 
barred from jobs with government agen- 
cies. In looking into their complaints I 
found them to be valid and that indeed 
at least two agencies of government, one 
the U.S. Postal Service and the other, the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority in New 
York did indeed effectively bar from em- 
ployment former drug addicts now on 
methadone maintenance. I think such an 
attitude is wrong. Would these agencies 
bar alcoholics who have reformed and 
who are now able to work and are well- 
motivated citizens? I am told that in 
fact these agencies do not bar reformed 
alcoholics. Why then should a reformed 
drug addict be barred? Furthermore, 
drug addicts have a problem in securing 
jobs which require that they be bonded 
and it is evidently the policy of bonding 
companies not to issue bonds for such 
individuals. If that is the case, then leg- 
islation, at least for veterans who were 
addicts and are now reformed, should be 
passed which would provide bonds, in ap- 
propriate cases where private insurance 
companies will not. 
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At the conclusion of my tour through 
the VA hospital I participated in the 
chapel service conducted by the three 
major faiths at the hospital, and as I 
sat meditating there I had only one 
thought and that was, no matter what 
our feelings may be about the war in 
Vietnam we must all be united in making 
certain that these young men who our 
country sent there and who have come 
back, physically or psychologically han- 
dicapped, be given every aid necessary to 
restore them to their rightful place as 
productive citizens in our society. 

The correspondence which I have had 
with President Richard M. Nixon, the 
U.S. Postal Service, and the Metropolitan 
Transit: Authority is appended. 

The letters follow: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 15, 1971. 
Mr. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
The President, The White House, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I want to bring to 
your attention a matter which I believe de- 
serves your intercession. 

Former drug addicts haye a very difficult 
time obtaining employment. To indicate that, 
I have enclosed correspondence that I have 
had with the United States Post Office. 

At the present time, there are an estimated 
200,000 heroin addicts in the United States 
and at least 40,000 soldiers now in Viet Nam 
who are heroin addicts. 

You recently announced that you will be 
providing programs to deal with the total 
problem and that will include: education, 
law-enforcement, treatment and rehabili- 
tation. Shouldn't the program also include 
jobs for those who have been rehabilitated? 
Would it not make sense to begin with the 
Post Office in the instant case described in 
the enclosed correspondence? 

I await your response. Please reply to my 
New York office. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp I. KOCH. 
THe Warre House, June 22, 1971. 
Hon. EDWARD I. KOCH, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Many thanks for your 
letter of June 15 regarding the need to form- 
ulate a program for the employment of re- 
habilitated drug addicts. I know the Presi- 
dent will be most interested in your com- 
ments which will be presented for his early 
consideration. 

With warm regards. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E. TIMMONS, 
Assistant to the President for Congres- 
sional Relations. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES; 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1971. 
WINTON M. BLOUNT, 
Postmaster, U.S. Post Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BLOUNT: I am writing to you 
concerning the case of Charles Katznelson, 
about which I learned from reading James 
Wechsler’s column in the April Ist New York 
Post, In the even you may not have seen it, I 
am enclosing a copy of the article. 

I would very much appreciate your advis- 
ing me, subject to your regular rules and 
regulations regarding matters such as these, 
of the reasons for which Mr. Katznelson was 
denied employment with the Post Office. It 
may be that the Post Office was justified and 
acting within its authority in refusing this 
particular man’s application, and the pur- 
pose of my letter is not to question the Post 
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Office’s judgment in this particular case. 
However, Mr. Wechsler’s column does raise 
the significant question of what employment 
opportunities exist for people with drug his- 
tories who are trying to live without drugs. 

Could you tell me if the Post Office is 
considering the removal of restrictions on the 
employment of individuals who are on a 
qualified Methadone Maintenance program? 
If not, could you then tell me why the Post 
Office would not consider such a policy? 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp I. KOCH. 

OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 

TO THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., May 27, 1971. 
Hon. EDWARD I. KOCH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Kocu: This is in fur- 
ther reply to your letter of April 12 ad- 
dressed to the Postmaster General, enclosing 
a copy of an article which appeared in the 
New York Post concerning Charles Katznel- 
son. 

In February 1971, Mr. Katznelson’s name 
appeared on a list of eligibles, furnished by 
the Civil Service Commission to the New 
York Post Office, to be considered for employ- 
ment. All applicants, who notified the Per- 
sonnel Office that they were available for 
duty, were interviewed. This did not guaran- 
tee appointment. The postmaster or selected 
official may choose any one of the top 3 eligi- 
bles certified to him (rule of three require- 
ment) as long as he does not pass over a 
veteran to select a non-veteran. 

Each postmaster had the authority to se- 
lect employees upon whom he must depend 
for proper performance, Judging each ap- 
plicant on his own merits. In the instant 
case, the postmaster appointed the appli- 
cant whom he considered the best qualified 
of the top 3 eligibles. 

Until a policy is established on drug mis- 
use, each applicant who has undergone 
methadone treatment, must be judged on his 
own merits. Such factors as treatment re- 
ceived, rehabilitative efforts in the com- 
munity, and past employment history as re- 
lated to job requirements would be con- 
sidered. 

Due to budget limitations and employment 
restrictions, we have not implemented a 
formal program on drug misuse. When guide- 
lines are developed and published, we will be 
glad to furnish this information. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. POWELL, 
Congressional Liaison Officer. 


JAMES A, WECHSLER—ONE CASE HISTORY 


He might be mistaken for the chairman of 
the department of philosophy if one saw him 
walking across a college campus. He is 46, 
quiet in tone as well as demeanor, with a few 
streaks of gray in his hair. He is a veteran of 
World War II who enlisted at the age of 17 
and served for more than three years in the 
Marine Air Corps in the Pacific. 

For 23 years after his discharge from the 
service, he was a drug addict who supported 
his habit by shoplifting, at which he was 
caught innumerable times because of his 
ineptitude, In his own words, “I amassed an 
extensive record of misdemeanors, larceny 
and drug convictions—but no felonies.” 

On Feb. 15, 1968, he gained admission to 
the Methadone Maintenance Renewal Pro- 
gram at the Beth Israel Medical Center and 
has faithfully pursued that program for more 
than 37 months. 

He had high hopes that he could obtain 
secure employment as a postal clerk after he 
achieved an 83.5-plus score in his test and 
was placed on the eligible list last December, 
His doctor and counselor at Beth Israel both 
backed his application. But on March 5 he re- 
ceived a cryptic message informing him that 
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“favorable consideration cannot be given for 
this appointment.” 

So he is back on welfare, where he had been 
for many months after his temporary job in 
the census count ran out. He is haunted by 
the question of whether a man who finally 
licked hard drugs in middle age is neverthe- 
less deemed unfit for employment by the 
Post Office—and many other institutions— 
because of his past record and his present 
reliance on methadone, 

Recently I wrote a column suggesting that 
the “welfare case load” included many hu- 
man beings who defied the prevailing Rea- 
ganesque stereotype. Those remarks evoked 
a letter from Charles Katznelson outlining 
the facts recorded above and ending: 

“I really would like to work in the Post 
Office because it would give me a sense of 
security, which at the age of 46 I doubt I 
could find anywhere else, Can you please 
help so I can get off welfare?” 

We talked at length in my office yesterday. 
One was struck at once by the apparent mir- 
acle of methadone. Here was a man who, by 
his own confession, had been a prisoner of 
hard drugs for more than 20 years—almost 
from the time when he was honorably dis- 
charged by the Marines in 1945—and who 
still had sufficient resources of spirit to begin 
fighting for escape when he was over 40. 

“When I came out I was just 21,” he re- 
calls, “I finished up at high school in Chi- 
cago—I hadn’t graduated when I enlisted— 
and I started going to music school. I wanted 
to be the White Charley Parker but I just 
couldn't get myself organized. I started smok- 
ing pot, like a lot of the musicians, and then 
I tried the hard stuff and got addicted 
immediately. 

“At first I was a very bad shoplifter, I got 
caught all the time, but gradually I be- 
came a professional—with the advice of some 
experts.” 

He drifted from place to place—Texas, 
California, finally New York. Eventually 
he married, but that ended more than 
ten years ago. Then, in 1967, he met a woman 
who was in the methadone program at Beth 
Israel's Morris J. Bornstein Institute. She 
persuaded him to apply for admission and, 
after about a year’s interim, he entered the 
hospital. Within eight weeks he was released 
as an outpatient. Twice a week since that 
time he has diligently returned to obtain his 
medication; there are also sessions with his 
counselor. 

> > . > . 

Early last year he had six months of em- 
ployment during the census operation and 
he was recalled for another month in De- 
cember. But he knew that would be transitory 
and began is quest for Post Office employ- 
ment. In his personal interviews he did not 
conceal any of his personal history. But he 
clung to the hope that his three-year “drug- 
free” record, confirmed in a letter signed by 
hospital Officials, along with his passing of 
the eligibility test, would enable him to 
break through. 

The negative response contained no reason 
for his rejection. It simply concluded: “An- 
other eligible was appointed to this vacancy 
in accordance with Civil Service regulations.” 

Currently Katznelson is seeking employ- 
ment as a counselor in a neighborhood ad- 
diction program; that application is still 
pending. Meanwhile he receives $204 a month 
in welfare. 

It’s enough to pay the rent and survive if 
you don’t really do anything except read 
and watch the tube—but you have a feeling 
that you can get deeper into a rut,” he says. 
And the unemployment figures shadow his 
landscape. 

Charles Katznelson, age 46. One methadone 
success story—and one “welfare case”; lit- 
erate, articulate, yet deemed unacceptable 
for the routine chores of a postal clerk. A 
man salvaged from the drug-heap—but where 
does he go from here? 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 31, 1971. 
WILLIAM J. RONAN, 
Chairman, Metropolitan Transit Authority, 
New York City. 

Dear Brut; I am writing to you concern- 
ing the hiring policies of the MTA with re- 
gard to former addicts. 

The enclosed letter from Ronald Brayer of 
the Greenwich House Counseling Center 
deals with a patient who is on Methadone 
Maintenance and whose application for a po- 
sition with the MTA was turned down, 

It may be true, as Mr. Brayer points out, 
that the MTA is justified and acting within 
its authority in refusing this particular 
man's application, and the purpose of my let- 
ter is not to question the MTA'’s judgment 
in this particular case. However, the letter 
does raise the significant question of what 
employment opportunities exist for people 
with drug histories who are trying to live 
without drugs. 

Could you tell me if the MTA has, or is 
considering a policy of hiring patients who 
are on a qualified Methadone Maintenance 
Program? If not, could you then tell me why, 
then, the MTA would not consider such a 
policy? 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp I. KOCH, 


New YORK Crry 
TRANSIT AUTHORITY, 
April 16, 1971. 
Representative Epwarp I. KOCH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: I note in Mr. Bayer's letter that 
Mr. O'Connor had applied for a position at 
the Transit Authority; therefore, I will con- 
fine my remarks to Transit policy rather 
than attempt to cover an operation as varied 
as the MTA. 

In regards to your first question, the TA 
has considered the policy of hiring patients 
who are under treatment for addiction, In 
the course of this consideration various 
clinics were visited and many opinions were 
solicited. After an extensive investigation it 
was decided that the TA’s longstanding pol- 
icy of not appointing applicants with an ad- 
diction history would continue. 

There are several reasons for arriving at 
this conclusion: 

1. There are approximately 1500-2000 lim- 
ited service employees who must be assigned 
to special Jobs because of physical disabili- 
ties. The size of this group is not expected 
to decrease as medical standards will remain 
high and when employees are disqualified 
from critical jobs by the Medical Department 
transfers must be made to less demanding 
assignments. Although these special jobs are 
the ones that new appointees with medical 
limitations such as Mr, O’Connor’s might be 
assigned to, I think you would agree the pol- 
icy of giving preference to employees is 
desirable. 

2. Transit Authority employees are respon- 
sible for passenger safety. I am sure you 
would agree that any experiments that might 
endanger the riding public cannot be 
justified. 

3. There is general agreement that present 
narcotic rehabilitation programs are in the 
experimental stages. In the interest of pas- 
senger safety and passenger peace of mind, 
it would be untimely to initiate such an ex- 
perimental program in Transit facilities. 

Kind personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM J, RONAN. 


A PREDICTION: MORTGAGE RATES 
ARE STILL GOING UP DESPITE 
ADMINISTRATION CLAIMS 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the inter- 
est on home mortgages is still going up 
despite freezes on prices and wages. 

Telephone cails, letters, and other in- 
formation reaching my office indicate 
that there has been a great deal of price- 
gouging on the part of lenders since the 
August 15 freeze. These increases on 
mortgage lending have come at a time 
when the wages of all workers—every- 
one from the schoolteacher to the as- 
sembly line worker—have been frozen. 
The home buyer has not received a single 
dime in wages to pay the higher interest 
rates and the additional discount points. 

Yet, the administration continues to 
talk about “voluntary” approaches to the 
interest rate problem. Under Secretary 
of the Treasury Charls Walker, went to 
the White House last Tuesday to brief the 
national press on the phase II legislative 
package and once again indicate that 
this administration has no plans to in- 
voke credit controls. 

Mr. Walker indicated that the controls 
were not needed because “interest rates 
were coming down.” Once more, the ad- 
ministration was clinging to various 
changes in the money market rates to 
support its claims. The administration 
has been very silent on the rates paid by 
actual people on mortgages and con- 
sumer loans, 

All of us welcome the improvements 
in the bond markets, but in a wage-price 
freeze, it is essential that we have equity 
at the consumer level. Even the changes 
in the money market rates are being 
greatly exaggerated by the administra- 
tion and, today, key corporate issues are 
still bearing interest rates of 742 percent 
and higher. The prime rate went down 
but there is no indication that this re- 
duction is being passed on to the con- 
sumers. 

These changes in the money market 
rates are temporary. In the long run, we 
are going to see even greater pressure on 
interest rates, particularly, if we have the 
heavy investment in plant equipment 
predicted by the administration. The 
time to impose controls on interest rates 
is now and not after they start going up 
again. 

The time for controls is now if the ad- 
ministration is truly interested in having 
an equitable wage-price program under 
phase II. It is disgraceful that the ad- 
ministration continues to put its eco- 
nomic spokesmen on national television 
to claim that interest rates are coming 
down when homebuyers are being forced 
to pay higher rates and higher under- 
the-table charges. It is shameful that the 
administration continues to spread this 
propaganda when millions of Americans 
are being gouged by small loan sharks, 
second mortgage manipulators and are 
being forced to pay 18 and 24 percent on 
revolving retail credit. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the news media— 
which has been so willing to repeat the 
administration’s claims about interest 
rates—will start asking the Charlie 
Walkers tougher questions about con- 
sumer credit—about mortgage credit. I 
hope the television networks which have 
given Mr. Walker and others time to 
make their claims about lower interest 
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rates will start talking about the in- 
creases in the mortgage rates. 

The problem of rising mortgage rates 
in a wage-price and rent freeze is very 
serious. In recent years, the Congress 
and many groups across the Nation have 
done everything possible to help main- 
tain housing in the inner cities of our 
urban areas. The rents in these buildings 
are now frozen, but the lenders are seek- 
ing substantial increases in interest rates 
as the mortgages come due. 

The New York Times of October 12 
noted this problem and I quote from this 
article: 

Interest rates and mortgage terms have also 
caused hardship, according to Sanford Sirul- 
nick, a vice president of the Ditmas Manage- 
ment Corporation, which owns 20 apartment 
houses in Brooklyn and Queens. 

In the next three months, Mr. Sirulnick 
said, “four of cur mortgages are coming due.” 
This means they must be renegotiated with 
the banks at current interest rates or paid 
off entirely. 

The interest on the four is currently 5.5 
to 6 percent, Mr. Sirulmick said, but the 
banks are raising it now to 8 percent. 


This type of situation has been called 
to my attention by several people. It is 
an impossible situation where the rents 
are frozen on one side and the interest 
charges—the single biggest cost—are 
going up on the other. What may hap- 
pen is that many of these buildings will 
simply be abandoned and the space con- 
verted into other uses further worsening 
an already severe housing shortage. 

In addition, uncontrolled mortgage 
rates will probably discourage many 
owners from seeking financing to rehabi- 
litate and repair existing homes and 
apartment buildings. Unless interest rates 
are controlled, we are going to greatly 
increase the already-horrendous housing 
problems. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration has 
been very silent about mortgage rates 
and few in the news media have pressed 
them on this point. It is nearly the end 
of October and the administration has 
yet to release the figures on the Septem- 
ber mortgage rates. 

Last week, the White House issued a 
statement commending the banks for re- 
ducing the rate to their affluent “prime” 
customers. I will be interested in seeing 
the White House statement after it is 
confirmed that the homebuyers—most 
of whom do not fit into the affluent 
“prime” class—are actually paying high- 
er rates. 

Mr. Speaker, in coming weeks, we will 
continue to see fluctuations in the money 
market rates. There is a strong possibility 
that there will be a reduction in the Fed- 
eral Reserve discount rate—the rate 
which banks pay on their borrowings 
from the System. There will be other 
similar announcements, but we cannot 
base policy on temporary changes in 
broad market rates. The important 
thing—in a wage-price freeze—is what 
the consumer is paying. 


CORPORATION MERGERS SHOULD 
BE FROZEN DURING PHASE II 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, corporate 
mergers should be frozen for the dura- 
tion of the current wage-price controls. 

Many of our price problems stem di- 
rectly from the concentration of econom- 
ic power in certain industries and the 
situation has worsened in recent years 
through the boardinghouse reaches of 
the giant conglomerates. It would be 
foolhardly to allow a further concentra- 
tion at a time when the entire machin- 
ery of the Federal Government is being 
enlisted in a stabilization effort. 

In addition to an outright ban on all 
corporate mergers, the antitrust division 
of the Justice Department should greatly 
step up its efforts to prosecute existing 
anticompetitive mergers and to break up 
concentrations which are leading to ad- 
ministered prices. 

The current concern over the economy 
gives the Justice Department the kind of 
public backing needed for vigorous en- 
forcement of all antitrust laws. The 
American public will support such a 
stepped-up law enforcement campaign 
and I feel certain the Congress would 
readily provide what additional funding 
Was needed to finance the effort. 

The new Price Commission should be 
required to certify to the Justice Depart- 
ment any questionable concentrations of 
economic power it discovers in the proc- 
ess of administering price controls. 

The Price Commission will be in an 
ideal position to spot these monopoly 
situations and to identify areas where in- 
flation and price distortions are being 
caused by administered prices. The Price 
Commission should work hand-in-glove 
with the Justice Department in these 
cases. 

The Nation will have no long-range 
benefit from the current economic re- 
strictions unless we take steps to increase 
competition. 

Unless we have a strong antimonopoly 
program, we will find ourselves back in 
the same economic mess shortly after the 
controls are removed. The same dreary 
cycle will return again unless we instill 
and maintain real competition in key 
industries. 


THE UNITED STATES SHOULD EX- 
AMINE ITS CONTINUED MEMBER- 
SHIP IN THE UN. 


(Mr. FISHER asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, action last 
night by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, in approving Communist 
Albania’s resolution to admit Red China 
and expel the Republic of China, must be 
treated as a major victory for Communist 
forces at the U.N. level. Yesterday was 
a day of rejoicing for the Communist bloc 
and for the Peking regime. It was indeed 
a black day in the history of the United 
Nations. 

The U.N. now becomes a weak, vacillat- 
ing, and ineffective agency. In view of 
this action, and this precedent, the future 
use of the United Nations as an instru- 
mentality for promotion of peace and 
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prevention of war, is but a meaningless 
gesture. 

It is time the United States now seri- 
ously reexamine the matter of its con- 
tinued membership in that body. And, in 
any event, financial support by the Con- 
gress to the U.N. budget must be drasti- 
cally reduced. Now that the Communist 
influence has become dominant in the 
U.N. let the Communist nations pay in 
accordance with the number of people 
they claim to represent. 

Another thing: The United Nations 
headquarters should be moved out of this 
country. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr. FUQUA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FUQUA., Mr. Speaker, because of 
an unavoidable conflict in my schedule 
which necessitated that I be in my dis- 
trict on the afternoon and evening of 
October 14, I was not present to vote on 
the Moorhead amendment to H.R. 10835 
and the bill itself. 

If present, I would have voted “nay” 
on roll No. 299, the Moorhead amend- 
ment, and “yea” on roll No. 300, the vote 
for final passage of H.R. 10835. 


FLAG OF MANKIND FLIES AT HALF 
MAST 


(Mr. FUQUA asked and was given 
permission to extend his remazks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, if the world 
had a fiag, it should fly at half mast 
today. 

Peace and freedom, justice for all men, 
has suffered a blow which will peril peace 
for our children and our children's chil- 
dren. The United Nations has voted to 
expel Taiwan from its membership. 

We have here an example of stupidity 
which is beyond comprehension. A na- 
tion that has abided by the principles of 
the United Nations—a charter member 
of an organization formed with a fervent 
prayer for peace for all mankind—has 
been thrown out. 

It is not just the United States that 
will inevitably suffer from this foolhardy 
act. It will come back to plague the So- 
viet Union and the other nations around 
the world. 

We have seen example after example 
of the foolhardiness of man in traveling 
the seemingly impassable road for a world 
at peace. The one today should stand 
as a landmark. 

There are 14 million humans living 
on Taiwan. There are many nations in 
noe United Nations with populations far 
ess. 

The policy of the U.N., it would seem, 
has been to admit every tiny state on 
the pretext that all nations should have 
a voice in this international forum. But, 
when it came to Nationalist China, that 
tenet went out the window. 

As I listened to the final act of tragedy, 
I could not help but think of how many 
of those delegates were actually voting 
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against the retention of Nationalist 
China just to slap the United States in 
the face. 

This is the De Gaulle syndrome where a 
nation can take our generosity in re- 
building a ravaged land—after having 
been liberated from enslavement in two 
world wars—and immediately making 
every effort to destroy their friend. 

This is no tirade. 

This is said on a note of sadness. 

It is a dark day for international peace. 

The American people are going to have 
to stand mighty tall in the decade ahead. 
We are going to have to suffer many in- 
dignities, it would seem, because the 
American people genuinely seek world 
peace. 

Here at home, it seems there are those 
forces that continually rave at the fail- 
ings of our society and turn their backs 
on much worse conditions in other lands. 

How long can our Nation continue to 
fight against such heartbreaking inci- 
dents for our goal of world peace? 

Just as long as we endure—so long as 
we have life and breath. 

But, this does not mean that we are 
not heartsick at the ignorance expressed 
by little minds at the U.N. Monday. That 
folly, just as the folly of the League of 
Nations will come back to haunt man- 
kind. 

It was a dark day for those who genu- 
inely want world peace and freedom for 
all men everywhere. 


A NEW ERA OPENED FOR THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


(Mr. FRASER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the seat- 
ing of representatives of the People’s Re- 
public of China in the United Nations 
will open a new era full of opportunities 
and challenges for the United Nations 
and for the United States. With a positive 
American response to these opportu- 
nities and challenges, it could be an era 
of more effective cooperation among the 
great powers of the world. On the other 
hand, an American backlash at this point 
could aggravate cold-war tensions which 
have been steadily receding for several 
years. 

Yesterday’s vote at the General As- 
sembly will be interpreted from many 
points of view. But it should be noted 
that the vote did not expel a member 
nation of the U.N. China was a member 
before yesterday’s vote and remains a 
member today so far as the U.N. is con- 
cerned. The General Assembly's decision 
was to replace a government controlling 
14 million people on Taiwan with one 
controlling 800 million Chinese as rep- 
resentatives of China. 

If yesterday's General Assembly ac- 
tion had been decided by a handful of 
votes, there might be some doubt as to 
world opinion on the subject. But the so- 
called Albanian resolution received over 
a two-thirds majority—a clear expres- 
sion of world opinion. And although the 
United States worked diligently for a 
solution which would allow both Chinese 
Governments to be represented, it is ob- 
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vious that our recent initiatives to im- 
prove relations with Peking had the ef- 
fect of releasing inhibitions our friends 
and allies may have had about support- 
ing Peking’s claim to exclusive represen- 
tation of China in the United Nations. 

A look at yesterday’s rollcall shows 
clearly that without the support of gov- 
ernments very friendly to the United 
States, the Albanian resolution would 
not have passed. Probably these friends 
had been waiting hopefully for some sign 
of a thaw in Sino-American relations, 
and when the thaw came, they merely 
acted to facilitate it. 

The great opportunity in the United 
Nations now is to bring the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic into a system of interna- 
tional cooperation, to demonstrate to 
that government that decisions arrived at 
jointly by nations of different ideologies 
can be beneficial to the Chinese people 
and to the world at large. Americans need 
not fear a Chinese “takeover” of the 
United Nations, for China will learn, as 
the United States has learned, that no 
single nation can dictate policy to the 
other 130 members of the world organi- 
zation. 

American interests will certainly be 
confronted with great challenges in the 
United Nations, perhaps greater than 
ever before. We will find ourselves at 
odds with Peking more frequently than 
we were with Taipei, and this problem 
will be particularly acute in the Security 
Council. But a Security Council which 
more nearly reflects the real power con- 
figuration in the world today will be bet- 
ter equipped to grapple with worldwide 
problems of peace and war. 

The United States could ignore both 
the opportunities and challenges of the 
U.N.’s new era by shirking its responsi- 
bilities there. Some have proposed an il- 
legal reduction of our financial contri- 
butions to the U.N. It is ironic that 
among those urging that we blackmail 
the U.N. in this way are persons who 
were loudest in demanding that the So- 
viet Union and France pay their withheld 
contributions to the United Nations dur- 
ing the financial crisis of the last decade. 
A reduction of American contributions 
now would be not only hypocritical but 
entirely inconsistent with this country’s 
longstanding position as a world leader. 

The Subcommittee on International 
Organizations and Movements of which 
I am chairman has arranged for Ambas- 
sador Bush to testify at a hearing next 
week. This will provide an opportunity 
for interested members of the House to 
discuss this new situation in the United 
Nations with our permanent representa- 
tive there. 

It is my hope that the Congress of the 
United States will support new and con- 
tinuing American efforts to make the 
United Nations an effective force for in- 
ternational peaceful cooperation in this 
new era. 


BEVILL PRAISES PUBLIC 
EDUCATION SYSTEM 


(Mr. BEVILL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, the basis 
of American prosperity and American 
progress is clearly the success of our pub- 
lic education system, and as a Member 
of Congress, I am proud of the achieve- 
ments we have made through the close 
cooperation of Congress and our educa- 
tional institutions. 

I would like at this time, on the oc- 
casion of American Education Week, to 
express my admiration for our public 
schools, our teachers and administrators; 
for what they have accomplished to date, 
and what they currently are striving to 
achieve. 

There is no professional group of peo- 
ple on earth who works harder and more 
conscientiously than our teachers, and 
no other group who has more daily prob- 
lems with which to cope than teachers 
in the public schools. 

During this special week of recogni- 
tion, I encourage all parents and in- 
terested citizens to reexamine their at- 
titudes toward our public schools. Edu- 
cation is the most important area of con- 
centration to all mankind. Our teachers 
need and deserve the full support and co- 
operation of every citizen. 

From the beginning of our country, 
Congress has been in the forefront of 
the struggle for a well-informed Amer- 
ica, providing land grants to newly 
formed States for use in the interest of 
public education. 

The 1940’s witnessed a dramatic, dif- 
ferent kind of commitment of the 
Congress to education. Through the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
the “GI bill of rights,” and again 


through the “Korean GI bill,” Congress 


assured the education of thousands of 
veterans who had interrupted or for- 
gone theirs in order to defend their 
country. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 was a comprehensive 
effort to improve educational quality 
and educational opportunity in the 
Nation’s grade and high schools. 

It is the intent of Congress that the 
local and State education agencies draw 
up their own programs designed to meet 
their problems. In this way we hope to 
assist the States in maintaining lead- 
ership in the field of education. 

Congress also responded to public 
demands for higher quality and 
increased accessibility in higher educa- 
tion throughout the country. The High- 
er Education Act of 1965 contains a 
number of provisions which offer our 
institutions of higher learning both op- 
portunity and challenge. Funds are au- 
thorized to the schools to improve their 
library facilities and to train greatly 
needed librarians. Funds are also au- 
thorized for the improvement of under- 
graduate instruction in our colleges. 

During American Education Week, it 
is, I believe, most appropriate for us 
to take a moment to reflect on what has 
been done and to establish firm, reach- 
able goals for what we wish to accom- 
plish in the future. 

In any case, we are deeply indebted 
to our teachers for their contributions 
to the progress of the American system 
of education. 
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SEVEN YEARS AND 214 DAYS AGO 
THE FIRST AMERICAN PRISONER 
OF WAR 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, 7 years and 
214 days ago the first American prisoner 
of war was captured by Communist 
forces in Southeast Asia. During all that 
time our country has used every conceiv- 
able approach to obtain the release of 
Americans now in Communist hands and 
to insure better treatment for them 
during their captivity. All this has been 
unavailing. No one knows how many of 
the approximately 1,500 men who are 
missing are alive in Communist hands. 
No one knows their exact condition. We 
do know that the Communists have 
heaped infamy upon themselves by their 
inhuman disregard for the rights of these 
prisoners and for the feelings of the wives 
and families who maintain lonely vigil in 
the United States. 

There is little to be said that has not 
been said in this long and continuing 
effort, but we shall not cease in that ef- 
fort, and I hope that we shall never for- 
get what has transpired. We now have 
learned in full measure of the perfidy of 
the Communists; of their callous disre- 
gard for the rights and feelings of human 
beings. We should constantly be remind- 
ed that any action now or henceforth 
which glorifies any Communist nation is 
an insult to those unfortunate Americans 
who are in Communist hands and a dis- 
grace to our own country. 


TIME TO LEAVE A SINKING 
SHIP 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the current 
debacle in the United Nations shows it is 
now time for the United States to get out 
of that organization and to get the U.N. 
out of the United States. We have been 
deserted by our friends and the Commu- 
nists have taken over its operations. It 
can serve no further useful purpose to- 
ward a better world. 

The expulsion of Nationalist China is 
an inexcusable act and should not be 
accepted by the United States. No na- 
tion has been expelled before nor has 
there been a motion for expulsion. The 
United Nations has started to disinte- 
grate and it is time for the United States 
to leave a sinking ship. 

Whether or not the United States re- 
mains in the United Nations, I do not 
believe the American people will tolerate 
continued payments of over $300,000,000 
a year of the taxpayers’ money to the 
United Nations. The State Department’s 
estimate on the amount for fiscal year 
1971 was $335.4 million. The taxpayers 
have never been fully apprised of the 
gargantuan contributions which they are 
called upon to make. They do not realize 
the United States is paying half of the 
total operating costs of the United Na- 
tions. It is time to call a halt to this and 
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Iam one of the introducers of legislation 
to accomplish it. We should not pay a 
penny more than our own pro rata share 
according to the population of United 
Nations countries. Such a formula will 
cut our contributions to $59 million per 
year and Russia which now pays $42 
million would have to pay $74 million. 
Newly admitted Red China would be 
billed for $228 million. 

For more than 25 years, the taxpayers 
of the United States have been carrying 
the major burden for United Nations 
operations. It should be noted in 1970, 
for example, it cost every American— 
man, woman, and child—$1.33 for 
United Nations operations while it cost 
every Russian only 17 cents. 

This means the average American 
has been paying almost eight times the 
amount paid by each Russian. The Amer- 
ican pays 2% times as much as the 
Frenchman and 132 times that of the 
citizen of the United Kingdom. 

This is grossly unfair and it must be 
stopped. The time has come for the Con- 
gress to reassess the U.S. position and to 
take steps to bring our contributions to 
the United Nations in line with reality. 

At present, the United States has 7.6 
percent of the total United Nations pop- 
ulation, yet we are paying half of the 
United Nations cost. If our payments 
were established on the population ratio 
formula, the United States would pay 
$76 million a year for the United Nations 
instead of the $335.4 million it is esti- 
mated we will pay in 1971. This would 
be a saving of almost $260 million in 
1971. With Communist China admitted 
and Nationalist China expelled, the U.S. 
population percentage will drop to 5.9 
percent and our payment would be only 
$59 million a year—a saving to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer of more than $275 million 
a year. 

At a time when we are struggling with 
an economic crisis, and there are in- 
creasing demands for better health care, 
education, and programs for the elderly 
and the needy, I believe we can begin in 
no better place than the United Nations 
to set our own house in order. 


THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


(Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks, and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I was shocked 
and saddened to see the Republic of 
China, a devoted and dedicated member 
of the United Nations for 25 years, voted 
out of any representation in the United 
Nations Assembly, a free government of 
14 million people who served the United 
Nations in the cause of freedom almost 
without parallel. Really, Mr. Speaker, it 
was a “day of infamy.” Countries cre- 
ated and sustained largely by U.S. aid 
going down the line against any repre- 
sentation whatsoever for Taiwan in a 
representative body, thus making a 
mockery of justice, gratitude, and fair- 
ness. 

Mr. Speaker, the Government of the 
Republic of China on Taiwan, headed 
by Chiang Kai-shek, has done as much 
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for the cause of freedom and to oppose 
aggression as any government in the 
modern history of the world. Chiang 
fought with courage anc determination 
the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 
1931, He received no help from the 
League of Nations at that time, although 
the American Secretary of War Henry 
Stimson urged that action be taken 
against this stark-naked aggression or 
the world would have to later face the 
consequences. Subsequently, following 
the example of Japan, Hitler invaded 
the Rhineland and Mussolini invaded 
Ethiopia. Again, virtually nothing was 
done by the League and the free nations 
of the world. 

In 1937 the warlords of Japan struck 
China again with aggression, a full-scale 
naval, land, and air attack. Chiang held 
out valiantly for more than 4 years till 
Pearl Harbor. China absorbed unprece- 
dented punishment and provided the 
time necessary for the forces of freedom 
to mobilize. Chiang continued to absorb 
the pressure of hundreds of thousands 
of crack Japanese troops and air squad- 
rons while we concentrated in the South 
Pacific and on Europe. Chiang by his 
unbelievable tenacity occupied Japan to 
the extent that Red Russia could turn 
back the Nazi onslaught at Moscow. Had 
there been no Chiang, Japan could have 
attacked Russia simultaneously with 
the Nazis and Russia would have been 
crushed and the war lost to the Allies. 
After World War II Chiang fought the 
Communists who were equipped with 
Russian and Japanese materials of war 
during the critical days of the Berlin 
airlift and the Communist threat to 
Greece and Turkey. After the mainland 
was overrun the Republic of China con- 
tinued its resistance on Taiwan. The Re- 
public of China offered its troops to the 
United Nations effort to repel the sin- 
ister, diabolical Communist invasion of 
the little free nation of South Korea. 
Again, Taiwan offered its troops to the 
allied cause in South Vietnam. 

Taiwan has been a strong bastion of 
freedom. Taiwan is a model of the 
prudent use of American foreign aid. 
Her standard of living has become a 
model for the Far East. Her agricultural 
and industrial production is truly phe- 
nomenal. Taiwan has been a model 
member of the United Nations—a clas- 
sic example of the principles and ideals 
as originally envisioned by the United 
Nations. To be voted out of the United 
Nations largely by former colonies and 
nations whose freedom was made pos- 
sible by the United States and, yes, by 
the long struggle of the Republic of 
China against aggression, is a tragedy be- 
yond comprehension. It is a step away 
from peace, justice, and fairness. The 
time has come for the United States to 
reevaluate its foreign aid program, its 
stupendous financial support of the 
United Nations and yes, to even exercise 
its veto in the Security Council in the 
cause of our own national interest and 
the self-determination of free people 
throughout the world. 
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EXPULSION OF NATIONALIST CHINA 
AND ADMISSION OF RED CHINA A 
BLOW TO FREE WORLD 


(Mr. MATHIS of Georgia asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I feel certain that a great number of our 
fellow Americans are distressed and 
deeply concerned over the action taken 
last night by the United Nations General 
Assembly. The admission of Red China 
and the expulsion of Nationalist China, 
a charter member of 26 years, is a blow 
to the free world. 

It is not an understatement to say that 
the United States has carried the United 
Nations on its back for too long now. The 
load grows heavier with each irresponsi- 
ble action. 

I feel that the time has come to re- 
assess our country’s moral and financial 
support of an ineffective and irresponsi- 
ble body. Why should America continue 
to furnish more than one-third of the 
UN’s money? If the Communists and 
their lackey nations, which continue to 
spring forth like dandelions, want all the 
privileges of membership, let them pay 
an equal share and bear equal responsi- 
bility with the United States. 

I also feel that the Nixon administra- 
tion must shoulder the responsibility for 
the U.N. action. When the President an- 
nounced that the United States would 
vote to admit Communist China, he 
opened the floodgates. The resulting ac- 
tion could be foreseen as a natural 
course of events. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that it is highly ap- 
propriate for each Member of Congress 
to ask himself this question: “Can we 
continue to give our full support to an 
organization which not only acts against 
the national interests of the United 
States but also fails to live up to its ob- 
ligations?” 

The administration should ask, “How 
can we undo what has been done?” 


AMERICANS FAVOR PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 


(Mr. LENNON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reverend Claud Logan Asbury, pastor 
of the Gibson Avenue Baptist Church in 
Wilmington, N.C., is a dedicated and dis- 
tinguished constituent of mine. His 
church is one of 52 Baptist churches in 
the Wilmington Baptist Association 
which includes New Hanover County 
and five adjoining counties. 

On July 21, 1970, Reverend Asbury of- 
fered a resolution to the association 
calling for a constitutional amendment 
authorizing voluntary prayer in the 
public schools of our Nation which was 
unanimously adopted. 

The same resolution was adopted by 
the North Carolina Baptist State Con- 
vention representing 3,200 churches with 
approximately 1 million members. This 
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action was taken in Greensboro, N.C., 
in November 1970. 

Some misunderstanding and perhaps 
even confusion has developed among 
Baptists as the result of what appears 
to be a reversal of position on the part 
of the president of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. By letter of July 27, 
1970, Rev. Claud Asbury advised Dr. Carl 
E. Bates, president of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention of the action taken by 
the Wilmington Baptist Association. On 
August 17, 1970, Dr. Bates acknowledged 
this letter, and I quote from sarie: 

Thank you for your thoughtful letter of 
July 27 and for the enclosed news story. I 
am always pleased to know of such action. 
May our Lord continue to richly bless and 
use you is my earnest prayer. 


So it came as quite a shock to learn 
later that Dr. Bates had changed his 
position and is now writing Members of 
Congress urging them to vote against the 
resolution that is presently scheduled 
for consideration on November 8. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that 
we should as Members of Congress take 
any legislative position except what is in 
our total national interest. While some 
Members have advised me that prayer is 
still continued in some of our public 
schools, the fact remains that many of 
our State school officials and many of 
our local school boards are rigidly adher- 
ing to what they have been advised is the 
intent of the Supreme Court in outlaw- 
ing prayer in our public school system. 

Why not settle this perplexing ques- 
tion by the adoption of the resolution au- 
thorizing a constitutional amendment. 
Then, after action by both branches of 
the Congress, the people of our Nation, 
through the general assemblies of our 50 
sovereign States, can make what is right- 
fully their decision on this question. 


ANOTHER COMMUNIST VICTORY IN 
THE U.N. 


(Mr. RARICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people are reeling in shock and dis- 
belief over the announcement of the lat- 
est betrayal of another free world gov- 
ernment, the Nationalist Chinese, a 
charter member of the United Nations. 

Expulsion of Nationalist China by the 
United Nations, the result of the Presi- 
dent’s personal diplomacy, has furthered 
the cause of international communism. 
Many are wondering if this explains Herr 
Kissinger’s delayed departure from Pei- 
ping—to celebrate the admission of the 
Red Chinese Communist Party to the 
“U.N. peacemaking organization” and to 
offer his personal assistance in arranging 
diplomatic quarters for another army of 
Communist U.N. bureaucrats in New 
York City. 

The United Nations and Red China 
merit one another. I only regret that the 
same U.N. bureaucrats did not vote to 
move their shouting headquarters to Pei- 
ping so that they would benefit by the 
experience of living and operating within 
the confines of a Communist nation, 
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Transferral of the United Nations to 
Red China would help solve the New 
York housing problem, reduce the crime 
rate, and even help Red China increase 
its per capita income. Certainly the 
American people can use their money 
more advantageously in their own do- 
mestic programs than by squandering it 
in continuing to support the United 
Nations. 

I include the list of voting nations and 
the arrearages, by nation, on their U.N. 
accounts follow: 

U.N. Roti-Catts ON CHINA 

UniTep Nations, N.Y., Ocr. 25.—Following 
are two roll-call votes taken in the General 
Assembly tonight on seating Communist 
China and expelling Nationalist China. 

ON TWO-THIRDS REQUIREMENT 

Resolution declaring the expulsion of Na- 
tionalist China an “important matter” and 
thus requiring a two-thirds vote rather than 
a simple majority passage. 

In favor—s5 

Argentina, Australia, Bahrain, Barbados, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Cambodia, Central Africa Re- 
public, Chad, China, Colombia, Congo 
(Kinsh.), Costa Rica, Dahomey, Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Fiji, Gabon, Gambia. 

Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, Haitil, Hon- 
duras, Indonesia, Israel, Ivory Coast, Ja- 
maica, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, Lesotho, Li- 
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beria, Luxembourg, Madagascar, 
Mauritius, Mexico. 

New Zealand, Nicaragua, Niger, Panama, 
Paraguay, Philippines, Portugal, Rwanda, 
Saudi Arabia, South Africa, Spain, Swazi- 
land, Thailand, United States, Upper Volta, 
Uruguay, Venezuela. 

Opposed—59 

Afghanistan, Albania, Algeria, Bhulan, 
Britain, Bulgaria, Burma, Burundi, Byelo- 
russia, Cameroon, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
Congo (Brazza), Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, Egypt, Equatorial Guinea. 

Ethiopia, Finland, France, Guinea, Guy- 
ana, Hungary, Iceland, India, Iraq, Ireland, 
Kenya, Kuwait, Libya, Malaysia, Mali, Mau- 
ritania, Mongolia, Nepal, Nigeria. 

Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Poland, Rumania, 
Sierra Leone, Singapore, Somalia, So. Ye- 
men, Soviet Union, Sudan, Sweden, Syria, 
Tanzania, Trinidad/Tobago, Uganda, Ukraine, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia, Zambia. 


Abstentions—15 

Austria, Belgium, Botswana, Cyprus, Iran, 
Italy, Laos, Malta, Morocco, Netherlands, 
Qatar, Senegal, Togo, Tunisia, Turkey. 

Absent, Maldives, Oman. 

ON SEATING PEKING 

Resolution to seat Communist China and 

expel Nationalist China. 
In favor—76 


Afghanistan, Albania, Algeria, Austria, 
Belgium, Bhulan, Botswana, Bulgaria, Burma, 


Malawi, 
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Burundi, Byelorussia, Cameroon, Canada, 
Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, Egypt, Eq. Guinea, Ethiopia, 
Finland, France, Ghana, Guinea. 

Guyana, Hungary, Iceland, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Kenya, Kuwait, 
Laos, Libya, Malaysia, Mali, Mauritania, Mex- 
ico, Mongolia, Morocco, Nepal, Netherlands, 
Nigeria, Norway, Pakistan, Congo (Brazza), 
Peru. 

Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Rwanda, Sen- 
egal, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Somalia, 
Southern Yemen, Soviet Union, Sudan, Swe- 
den, Syria, Tanzania, Togo, Trinidad-Tobago, 
Tunisia, Turkey, Uganda, Ukraine, Britain, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia, Zambia. 

Opposed—35 

Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Cambodia, Cent. 
Afr. Republic, Congo (Kinsh.), Costa Rica, 
Dahomey, Dominican Rep., El Salvador, 
Gabon. 

Gambia, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Ivory 
Coast, Japan, Lesotho, Liberia, Madagascar, 
Malawi, Mali, New Zealand. 

Nicaragua, Niger, Paraguay, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, South Africa, Swaziland, United 
States, Upper Volta, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

Abstentions—17 

Argentina, Bahrain, Barbados, Colombia, 
Cyprus, Fiji, Greece, Indonesia, Jamaica, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Mauritius, Pan- 
ama, Qatar, Spain, Thailand. 


Absent—3 
China, Maldives, Oman. 


ARREARAGES FOR 1970 AND PRIOR YEARS OF UNITED NATIONS ACCOUNTS FOR THE REGULAR BUDGET, WORKING 


CAPITAL FUND, EMERGENCY FORCE AND THE CONGO! 
BALANCE DUE, 1970 AND PRIOR YEARS, JUNE 30, 1971 


Members (126) ? 


Balance due 
1970 and 


prior years Members (126) 2 


Balance due 
1970 and 
prior years 


Regular 


Afghanistan 
Albania. 
Algeria. 
Argentina. 
Australia.. 
Austria... 
Barbados. 
Belgium... 
Bolivia... 
Botswana. 
Brazil... 
Bulgaria 
Burma. 
Burundi... 
Byelorussian S.S.R_...--.--.-._- 
Cambodia.. 


Congo (Brazzavite)- > 


Congo (Kinshasa)... 
Costa Rica 


825, 927 
73,949 


165, 469 
32, 073 
1, 147,451 


iraq... 
Ireland. 
Israel.. 


tibya, 
Luxembourg 
Madagascar 


Ukrainian S.S.R. 
Union of Soviet Soc 
United Arab Republic 


786, 193 
17,215 


1, 602, 036 
29; 602 


5,185,697 10,421, 357 
39/ 223,085 86, 864, 900 
48, 387 400, 333 


3, 476, 580 
27, 665, 631 
35 
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Regular 


Members (126) 2 budget 


United Kingdom 

United States. 

Upper Volta... 
632, 885 
165, 750 
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Balance due 
1970 and 


prior years Members (126) 2 


Yugoslavia 


o iS Se SE 


Total 
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Balance due 
1970 and 


UNOC prior years 


$333, 269 $340, 867 


$45,086,950 49,520,995 82,092,029 176, 699, 974 


53 65 56 76 


1 zF ion as of June 30, 1971, supplied by the United Nations. 
AE A M NT Ffi, admitted to membership by the 25th General 


2 The number of members (126) excludes 
Assembly, October 13, 1870. 


U.N. ACTION ON THE TWO CHINAS 


(Mr. PASSMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, if I 
wanted to be popular in my congressional 
district temporarily, I know what I 
should say, but I am not necessarily in- 
terested in popularity at this time. I am 
interested in doing what is right and 
that is what I shall do whether it pleases 
or displeases my friends and colleagues. 

We have only one peacekeeping orga- 
nization in the world, as bad as it may 
be, and that is the U.N. I do not like 
many of the things that are happening 
in the U.N. I am just as disappointed as 
many of my colleagues about the fact 
that our solid and dependable ally, the 
government of Chiang Kai-shek, has 
been expelled from the U.N., but I do 
not believe we should advocate abolishing 
the U.N. simply because of this one dis- 
appointment. Rather, I believe we should 
limit our contribution to the U.N. to the 
percentage of the previously agreed upon 
formula, and not a nickel more. I do not 
believe we should ever again make a con- 
tribution greater than the amount agreed 
upon originally, and if the other nations 
do not put up their share to pay for the 
U.N.’s operation, then close it down. 

But, to stand here in the well of the 
House and advocate pulling out of the 
U.N. and kicking the U.N. out of the 
country would only be yielding to a tem- 
porary impulse and to our enemies’ de- 
sire. It is time to stop, look, and listen, 
and I am not going to be one of those 
to condemn the President. I believe our 
President is working to bring about world 
peace, and that is what we all want. We 
should wait for the results of his efforts 
and not criticize prematurely because of 
our shock and disappointment over the 
events of last evening. 

I could not be more pro-Nationalist 
China if I were made an honorary citizen 
of that country. I am shocked and dis- 
appointed because of last night’s events 
which establish the fact that I have long 
pointed out, that you cannot buy friends. 
Those we helped the most, voted against 
us the loudest. They have betrayed our 
trust after squandering our wealth. 

Before advocating the abolishment of 
the U.N., we should first try to make a 
real peacekeeping organization out of it. 
We should subsequently insist that Na- 
tionalist China be returned to the U.N. 
and, failing in our honest efforts, then it 
would be time to wind down an unwieldly, 
political, anti-American organization. 


Mr. Speaker, without a doubt, there 
has been more real progress in the direc- 
tion of a sound economy and freedom 
made in Nationalist China than in any 
other country in the face of the earth 
during the same period of time. It is 
indeed regrettable that this terrible thing 
has happened to this great and depend- 
able ally, but criticism alone will not 
undo the wrong. That will require cool 
deliberation and wise counsel. Short of 
this, all nations sooner or later will be 
doomed. 


CONGRESS SHOULD TAKE ACTION 
TO RESTORE EQUITY TO UN. 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in the light 
of the action taken by the United Na- 
tions over the weekend, I believe that 
this Congress now should take some ac- 
tion to restore equity to that world body. 

We recognize that many are disap- 
pointed by the voting on the China ques- 
tion. But, beyond that action, the Unit- 
ed Nations as a body is itself in a ques- 
tionable status. It is nearly bankrupt. 
Despite this, it is asking the United 
States for a $20 million donation to ex- 
pand its operations in New York. I be- 
lieve it is time we faced the facts on the 
U.N. and its fiscal shambles, 

There are 76 nations in debt to the 
U.N.—well over two-thirds of its mem- 
bership. Why are they allowed to vote? 
How can a body call itself a world or- 
ganization when its member nations re- 
nege on their dues and assessments for 
the peacekeeping operations that the 
U.N. conducts. 

The United Nations is in hock to the 
tune of $176,699,974. The Soviet Un- 
ion owes nearly half of that sum. 

I believe that before we authorize one 
more penny of U.S. taxpayers money to 
the U.N., we in Congress have the obli- 
gation to demand a full accounting, and 
to demand that the U.N. collect its dues, 
or conduct some more voting and expel 
members who are delinquent in paying 
those dues. 

If the U.N. is going to determine the 
status of Nations in the world by its votes, 
it should be a fiscally sound, credible or- 
ganization, Until the Communist bloc, 
which owes a grand total of $118,753,898 
and other delinquents pay up, the United 
States has no business socking our tax- 
payers for another penny. Let us face re- 
ality, as those who sought the one-China 
solution like to say, let us not continue 


2 China deficit includes assessment on mainland China. 
+ This amount is the difference between the original apportionment for 1967 and the amount paid 
by the United States toward its share of revised estimates of 1967 costs, 


to subsidize “deadbeat democracy” in 
the U.N. 


TOCKS ISLAND DAM SUSPENSION 
OF CONSTRUCTION 


(Mr. pu PONT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, I was hap- 
py to learn on Friday of the decision 
of the Council on Environmental Quality 
and the Army Corps of Engineers to 
suspend construction of the Tocks Island 
Dam pending further study. 

On July 27, I stood before this House 
and asked for the withholding of alloca- 
tion of funds to build a dam that could 
turn out to be detrimental to our envi- 
ronment. I was not then and am not now 
against the construction of the Tocks 
Island Dam, per se. 

I only felt we would do well to study 
all information that could be made avail- 
able to us regarding the dam’s possible 
effect on the Delaware River, its pollu- 
tion and its marine life. We were told 
that evening that this project had been 
studied to death. Indeed it has, but we 
still do not have the answers. Unfortu- 
nately, we have followed the policy of 
“spend now; study later.” 

I stood pretty much alone that night, 
and the funding passed the House be- 
fore the environment impact statements 
had even been filed. I still feel the same 
way about the Tocks Island project, and 
fortfinately the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality shares my concern. They 
have requested more studies, and have 
requested that they be completed before 
we do something to Delaware and other 
States that we cannot undo or correct 
with a recorded teller vote on the floor 
of the House. 

On Friday I learned that the Council 
on Environmental Quality had requested 
an immediate halt in construction of the 
$260 million Tocks Island Dam on the 
upper Delaware near Stroudsburg, Pa. I 
also learned that the Army Corps of En- 
gineers acceded to this request. I strongly 
support CEQ'’s stand. 

Just prior to learning of CEQ’s action, 
I had sent a letter to Russell Train, 
Chairman of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, to recommend an im- 
mediate halt to the project. I pointed out 
that the environmental impact statement 
recently filed by the Army Corps of En- 
gineers confirms the probability of seri- 
ous environment consequences should 
the dam be constructed as presently 
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planned. It would contradict national en- 
vironmental policy to proceed knowing 
that serious problems exist. 

In a special report prepared by Jack 
McCormick Associates of Devon, Pa., for 
the Corps of Engineers it was revealed 
that the probability of cultural eutrophi- 
cation of the impounded waters behind 
the dam could seriously endanger many 
of the uses of the proposed multipurpose 
dam. According to the report— 

Without positive and immediate action, 
the potential for the onset of accelerated 
cultural eutrophication during the early 
stage of reservoir operation is a real and 
serious threat to the full use of the impound- 
ment for the multiple purposes cited for 
its justification. 


“Cultural eutrophication” is a term 
used to describe the growth of algae and 
other plant life in nutrient-rich water, 
especially when stagnant. The report 
cites upstream pollution, especially of 
poultry waste, as a prime cause of this 
phenomenon. 

I previously questioned the congres- 
sional funding of the proposed dam in 
“uly before the environmental impact 
statements were filed as required by law. 
At that time I said: 

I am opposed to setting up a comprehen- 
sive program for studying possible harmful 
environmental consequences of major Fed- 
eral projects, as now required by law, and 
then going ahead and appropriating the 
construction money before we even see the 
reports. That’s really saying, “You go ahead 
and study it, but we're going to build it 
anyway.” That just doesn’t make sense. 


The report was a perfect example of 
what happens with this type of ap- 
proach. We went ahead and appropri- 
ated the money, and now we find out a 
major problem exists. I have already in- 
troduced legislation which would require 
Congress to have these reports before 
appropriating the money, not after. 

The corps had recommended proceed- 
ing with construction, in spite of the 
dangers cited in the report—hoping an- 
swers could be found as construction 
proceeds. That is an outrageous recom- 
mendation; it is repeating the same er- 
ror: build now, study later. The Army 
Corps of Engineers seem to have -been 
going hell-bent for leather to build this 
dam, regardless of the consequences. 
Why did not the corps discover these 
problems before? The dam has been au- 
thorized since 1962. The Delaware River 
Basin Commission is responsible for find- 
ing the answer to water quality prob- 
lems in the Delaware River Basin. Where 
have they been? I am deeply disturbed 
that we have come so far down the road 
toward construction, and now we find out 
a major problem exists affecting the via- 
bility of the entire project. We must 
have answers, and we must have answers 
before another dollar of taxpayers’ 
money is spent on a $260 million project 
which strong evidence suggests may not 
work. I have asked for an immediate 


halt to the project to get these answers, 
and I am glad the Corps of Engineers 
has acceded to CEQ’s request. 

This project emphasizes the need for 
the legislation I introduced in Congress 
a week ago. It emphasizes the need for 
strengthened procedures for studying the 
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environmental impact of Federal proj- 
ects. The Congress must have the benefit 
of impact studies before it appropriates 
milions of taxpayers’ dollars. My legisla- 
tion would insure that all environmental 
data available on a project would be 
brought to the attention of the Congress 
early in the legislative process, not after 
the fact. 


A DAY IN INFAMY 


(Mr. WYMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday’s 
U.N. vote to oust Taiwan and seat Com- 
munist China is living proof of the ridic- 
ulousness of U.N. voting which gives the 
same vote to tiny countries such as the 
Congo, or Guyana or Kuwait, as it does 
to the United States of America. It is rea- 
sonable to predict that future United 
Nations voting patterns will be increas- 
ingly adverse to U.S. interests. 

But more is involved in the ouster of 
Taiwan by the U.N. than an unsound vot- 
ing structure. While admission of Red 
China has been urged by steadily increas- 
ing numbers of nations for some years 
now, it does not follow that the U.N. 
should have voted to oust Taiwan, or 
more particularly that the United States 
should go along with this. Taiwan has 
been loyal to the United States for more 
than a quarter of a century. It has stood 
with us through thick and thin. It built 
itself up and took itself off our foreign 
aid. It has looked always to America as 
its ally. 

The Communist regime of mainland 
China has committed untold crimes 
against the Chinese people. It was con- 
ceived in slaughter and pillage. It thrives 
on anti-Americanism from constant 
propaganda to presently aiding in the 
killing of Americans defending the inde- 
pendence of South Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not see how the 
United States can tolerate the deliberate 
expulsion of an ally and its replacement 
by an enemy. For this country to accept 
this is to proclaim to all the world the 
worthlessness of any country remaining 
loyal to the United States of America. 

Many of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress are now questioning our continued 
participation in the United Nations. It 
seems to me that our integrity as a Nation 
is at stake before all the world. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


(Mr. HUNT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, the eyes of 
the world, of course, today are focused 
on the decision of the United Nations. 
It should come as no great surprise to us 
that the Communist-dominated organ 
known as the United Nations has finally 
supplanted the flag that formerly flew on 
their flag pole with banner displaying the 
Hammer and Sickle. 

To admit Red China is a travesty of 
justice. They were condemned as aggres- 
sors in 1952 in the Korean conflict, and 
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to my knowledge have never been re- 
moved. How soon we forget Red China 
as hordes in that conflict and the Ameri- 
can lives they took. 

They never made application for ad- 
mission to the U.N. They have been 
forced into it by default not by their own 
request, by somebody holding a shotgun 
to our heads. 

We are deserting our allies right and 
left. We have made a mockery of the en- 
tire democratic process for smaller na- 
tions who have been our friends. We 
have dropped one of our great friends, 
the Taiwanians. We should now abolish 
the entire sham or at least make the 
Commies pay their way. 


TRIBUTE TO REV. JOHN M. SAYRE 


(Mr. LANDGREBE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to extend a word of greeting to our visit- 
ing Chaplain for today, Rev. John Mil- 
ton Sayre, who has retired after 26 years 
with the U.S. Army, with the rank of 
colonel, and who has now settled down 
in my hometown and is the minister of 
the United Methodist Church, Valpa- 
raiso, Ind. He has taken a very active role 
in community and church affairs. He is 
a very fine gentleman, and I am par- 
ticularly happy to welcome him here to- 
day; also, I wish to thank Dr. Latch for 
his cooperation. 


WHEN THE BATTLE WAS LOST AT 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


(Mr. SCHMITZ asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, my reac- 
tion to the United Nations action of last 
night was about the same as after I wit- 
nessed a professional wrestling match. 
What we saw was a show. The decision 
which determined the outcome of last 
night’s gala was made long ago. 

As a matter of fact, we lost the battle, 
so far as Iam concerned, when Kissinger 
came to Washington. 

As a military officer I will say this: 
When one fights a battle on the wrong 
battleground, one should not be too sur- 
prised when he loses. 

If we are going to pull out all of the 
stops, to pull all of the strings to keep 
Taiwan in the United Nations, why not 
do the same thing to keep Red China 
out? 

How can the small nations of the world 
take us seriously as friends of free China 
when Kissinger is in Peking and when 
the President is planning a trip to China? 
How can they take us seriously on a “two 
China” policy when on the one hand we 
are smiling at the Communist overlords 
who have 700 million people held under 
bondage and at the same time are asking 
the small nations to rub them the wrong 
way just once for us, to keep Taiwan in? 
I do not believe anyone took our position 
too seriously. 

We should not be too surprised when 
we lose under these conditions. As I say, 
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the battle was not lost last night but was 
lost when we started on this insane 
policy. 


OUSTER OF REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA FROM U.N. 


(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, last night, the 
Republic of China was ousted from 
membership in the United Nations. I 
submit to you that that action not only 
flouted the spirit of the world body, but 
was in fact contrary to the provisions of 
its own charter, I am sad to report that 
in my opinion, the question is now open 
as to whether or not that organization 
should be permitted to survive, or at 
least, should this Nation continue to be 
a party to its deliberations? 

The Republic of China is a member in 
good standing of the U.N., and has never 
violated any of the conditions of mem- 
bership. Can the same be said for others? 
Was it not a charter member, the Soviet 
Union that invaded Hungary and later 
Czechoslovakia? Was it not the charter 
members, Great Britain and France who 
invaded Egypt in 1963? Was it not the 
same U.N, that branded Communist 
China as an aggressor during the Korean 
war? What acts of aggression has the 
Republic of China committed upon their 
neighbors? The answer is none. 

The Republic of China is a charter 
member of the United Nations, its repre- 
sentatives have sat continuously since its 
founding. The U.N. Charter provides 
that all expulsions and admissions must 
be initiated by the Security Council be- 
fore action can be taken by the General 
Assembly. In the Council, the permanent 
members hold a veto over such actions, 
and we can be certain that the Republic 
of China would certainly have used it. 

The leadership of Communist China 
has never sought membership in the 
United Nations, why then has it been 
offered? 

What must be the thoughts of the new 
and emerging nations whose only inter- 
national debating forum is the General 
Assembly, can their seats so easily be 
taken away by whim or design? I fear 
that the precedent has been set. 

Mr. Speaker, a number of years ago, I 
served as a representative of the Con- 
gress to the World Health Organization. 
Ihave watched since that time the United 
States provide the bulk of the funding 
for the WHO. I have also watched the 
Republic of China do its part. Will the 
leadership of Red China be so benevo- 
lent? 

In view of the actions of the United 
Nations General Assembly last night, I 
feel it is time that this Nation reviewed 
once again its commitment to world 
peace and determine if in fact the United 
Nations, on the basis of last night’s vote, 
is still an instrument dedicated to that 
goal, 


CHIEFS COME, GO, NOTHING 
CHANGES IN BUREAUCRACY 


(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, an article in 
the October 16, 1971, Daily Oklahoman 
written by Mr. Allan Cromley entitled 
“Chiefs Come, Go, Nothing Changes in 
Bureaucracy,” points out the ineptitude, 
lack of initiative, and lack of imagina- 
tion in our Federal bureaucracy. The ar- 
ticle points out how our colleague, the 
Honorable H. R. Gross of Iowa, is con- 
sistently fighting to protect the U.S. in- 
terests abroad when many in the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy stand piously by with 
hands folded refusing to look out for 
these interests. Congressman Gross is to 
be commended for his stand and for his 
continual struggle to protect and to 
look out for the interests of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers. The article follows: 

CHIEFS Come, Go, NOTHING CHANGES IN 

BUREAUCRACY 


(By Allan Cromley) 


WASHINGTON.—It was 1971, the Nixon era, 
but what took place in a small congressional 
committee room Friday seemed more like 
something out of the days of John F., Ken- 
nedy or Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The antagonists were a “striped pants” 
State Department official and a conservative 
Republican congressman. 

The issue was U.S. policy toward countries 
unfriendly toward the United States—in this 
particular case, Chile. 

And the moral of it all, if any, was that 
presidents come and go, but nothing ever 
really changes in the U.S. bureaucracy. 

The administration witness, defending the 
department’s placid acceptance of Chilean 
expropriation of American copper companies, 
was Charles A. Meyer, 53-year-old, Harvard- 
educated assistant secretary of state for in- 
ter-American affairs. 

In a Boston accent, he coolly and im- 
perviously parried the angry questions of 
Rep. H. R. Gross, Republican veteran from 
Iowa, the premier congressional watchdog of 
the taxpayers’ dollars. 

Their forum was a meeting of a House 
foreign affairs subcommittee, which was 
examining recent Chilean expropriation of 
American copper mines and other interests. 

Gross listened to Meyer’s defense of a 
statement by Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers that the action by the government of 
Marxist Socialist Salvador Allende was ‘‘dis- 
quieting” and might “erode the base of sup- 
port for foreign assistance” in the United 
States. 

Meyer termed Rogers’ reaction a “moder- 
ate” statement. 

“Gross stormed that it was “more on the 
order of skim milk—an awfully weak state- 
ment.” 

Meyer said comments he has heard “vary 
from too soft to too hard.” 

He emphasized that the State Department 
particularly wanted to avoid a “ripple effect,” 
which he defined as “the growth of public 
and congressional opinion adverse to author- 
izing or appropriating or allocating sufficient 
funds ... for development assistance” to 
Chile and other countries. 

“It’s about time for a ‘ripple effect’ in this 
country,” declared Gross, glaring down from 
his subcommittee post. 

Chile is in the process of eliminating all 
American companies’ holdings, which have a 
book value of $629 million, The Chilean gov- 
ernment says there'll be no compensation 
to American companies. 

In fact, says Allende’s controller general, 
Hector Humeres, the companies owe the 
Chilean government an unclear sum—possi- 
bly in the hundreds of millions—because of 
their receipt of $774 million in “excess 
profits.” 

To make matters worse, and raise Gross* 
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blood pressure higher, the U.S. government- 
backed Overseas Private Investment Corpo- 
ration (OPIC) has insured American hold- 
ings in Chile to the tune of $313 million. 

Claims will overshadow assets of OPIC, and 
it will probably ask Congress to make up the 
difference, possibly in excess of $100 million. 

Further infuriating Gross and other critics 
is the fact that the United States extended 
$5 million in military credits to Chile last 
June. They were used to purchase one C-L30 
airplane and small arms ammunition, 

Gross asked, “The situation was pretty well 
established in Chile by then, wasn’t it? We 
knew what the Allende government would 
do... that we would get slapped in.the 
face . . . so we went ahead and sweetened 
the pot.” 

Meyer said, “We thought we would be com- 
pensated.” 

Gross said, “It’s time for the State Depart- 
ment boys in Foggy Bottom to get hard 
nosed.” 

He wanted to know why the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank loaned $11.5 million 
to two Chilean universities recently. 

“They are institutions whose merits have 
long been established,” said Meyer. 

“It was nothing but a lolly-pop sweetener,” 
contended Gross. “A glorified bribe to the 
Chileans not to go ahead and do what we 
knew they were going to do anyway.” 

“We recognize their right to nationalize 
foreign holdings ... but we thought there 
would be compensation,” said Meyer. 

He said there is no contemplated change 
in U.S. policy. 

Gross noted sarcastically that OPIC, cre- 
ated in 1969 by Congress, has 130 persons in 
the payroll whose average salary is $25,902.” 

“It makes you sick what's going on in gov- 
ernment,” said Gross, who conceded that he 
made similar remarks in the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations. 

“We never left those days,” he said after 
the hearing. “Nothing ever changes—except 
that it gets worse.” 


THE LATE JAY G. HAYDEN 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
ved remarks and include extraneous mat- 

r.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr, Speaker, 
death has taken from us a grand old man 
of journalism, Jay G. Hayden. 

Jay was a Washington correspondent 
for 50 years. The possessor of a keen and 
agile mind, Jay wrote a highly perceptive 
political column for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance until 1965, when he 
retired. 

Jay began covering the Washington 
scene in 1916 and was a longtime Wash- 
ington Bureau chief for the Detroit News. 
During his long service in the Detroit 
News’ Washington Bureau, Jay covered 
nine Presidents beginning with Woodrow 
Wilson. In 1945, George Washington Uni- 
versity awarded him an honorary doctor 
of laws degree. He also served as president 
of the Gridiron Club. 

There are few Washington cor- 
respondents of Jay Hayden’s caliber. He 
was made of stern stuff. He had an in- 
stinct for political news that pierced 
through all the fluff and went straight to 
the substance of the matter. 

For years the reader who wanted to 
know what was really happening in 
Washington read Jay Hayden's thrice- 
weekly column. His was interpretive writ- 
ing that was worthy of the appellation. 

Jay was a hard-working newspaper- 
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man who truly loved his job. He lived for 
journalism. He kept tapping out his out- 
standing columns until he reached the 
age of 89. 

And Jay was eminently fair. It was for 
this reason that he could count untold 
numbers of politicians among his close 
friends. 

My wife and I considered Jay Hayden 
one of our closest and dearest friends. 
When we first came to Washington in 
1949, Jay Hayden bent over backward to 
be friendly and helpful. It was a great 
help for a freshman congressman to have 
the benefit of the kindness and knowl- 
edge of one of the Nation's outstanding 
newsmen. For this friendship I will for- 
ever be grateful. 

Mr. Speaker, Washington and the Na- 
tion have lost a truly outstanding in- 
dividual with the death of Jay Hayden. 
I extend my condolences to his wonder- 
ful wife, Ruth, his fine son, Martin, oth- 
ers in his family and his host of friends. 


U.S. POLICY TOWARD U.N. AND 
WORLD SHOULD CHANGE 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
must have been a red-letter day for all 
the ardent, red-faced supporters of the 
United Nations. 

After spending hundreds of millions 
through the years in support of the 
United Nations, they not only got their 
faces roundly slapped but all their front 
teeth kicked in at the Tower of Babel. 

The United States, if it now has an inch 
of backbone left, should withdraw from 
the United Nations, lift its economic boy- 
cott of Rhodesia and do what it should 
have done long ago—assist only those 
few countries around the world that have 
demonstrated evidence of fair play and 
friendship. 


COMMENDATION FOR 
AMBASSADOR BUSH 


(Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I read this morning in the 
Washington Post the comments of our 
former colleague, the Ambassador to the 
United Nations, George Bush, in which 
he was quoted as saying: “Obviously, I 
did not do a good job.” 

As one Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives sharing the disappointment 
of many that Taiwan was expelled from 
the United Nations, I want to assure 
George Bush that I believe no man could 
have done more in the effort to save 
Taiwan from expulsion. 

The decision of the United Nations is 
a sad one, but I think the decision by 
the President and our Ambassador to the 
United Nations, George Bush, to carry 
on an effective campaign to maintain 
Taiwan in the United Nations did not 
fail because George Bush did not do a 
good job. 
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Mr. CONABLE. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Ambassador Bush performed a yeoman 
service to this country in the United Na- 
tions, and I would like to compliment 
him on his efforts to support Taiwan in 
its membership in the United Nations. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I am 
happy to yield to the distinguished mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I share the view of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. I think it is regrettable that 
the Chinese Nationalist Republic was 
expelled from the United Nations. It will 
harm rather than help the United Na- 
tions in the long run. But certainly our 
Ambassador, George Bush, a former col- 
league, did an outstanding job in plead- 
ing the case for the continued member- 
ship of Taiwan in the United Nations. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I thank 
the distinguished minority leader and 
the gentleman from New York for their 
contribution. 


AMBASSADOR GEORGE BUSH OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


(Mr. DE LA GARZA asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. De LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I join 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
STEIGER) and the distinguished minority 
leader in expressing my sentiments as to 
the extremely efficient work that Ambas- 
sador George Bush has been doing in 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, the action of last eve- 
ning was one setback in the United Na- 
tions but one which I know should not 
be looked upon as representing a lack 
of effort on behalf of Ambassador Bush. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us who served with 
Ambassador Bush when he was in the 
House of Representatives know him as 
a hard-working and effective man and 
are extremely proud of his energetic rep- 
resentation of the United States in that 
forum. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the sentiments 
which have just been expressed by the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. de la 
Garza) regarding the efforts that 
George Bush made in the United Nations 
during this struggle to keep Taiwan in 
that body last night. I am convinced that 
he was sincere and that he did every- 
thing on earth he could do on behalf of 
the cause that meant a lot to him, to the 
United States and to the whole free 
world. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I thank my col- 
league from Texas. 
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THE UNITED STATES SHOULD VETO 
ADMISSION OF RED CHINA TO 
SECURITY COUNCIL 


(Mr. PUCINSKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is ob- 
vious that the General Assembly of the 
United Nations yesterday helped to write 
its own obituary. 

By starting this business of throwing 
nations out, we do not know where it is 
going to begin or end. But, it would be 
my hope that the President would try 
to save some of the pieces by exercising 
the U.S. veto in the Security Council on 
the question of seating Red China on 
that Council. 

Mr. Speaker, the vote yesterday was 
for seating Communist China in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. There is no veto in the 
General Assembly, however, we have a 
veto in the Security Council. 

I do not think it would be asking too 
much to have Red China show some good 
faith; to see what she is going to do and 
in what manner she is going to behave 
ee being seated on the Security Coun- 
cil. 

You know, we never did exercise that 
veto power and it is my hope that we 
will exercise that power in the Security 
Council because the Communists have 
been using it for a number of years. 

So, it seems to me that in the name of 
humanity and decency and if there is any 
honor left among nations, the United 
States ought to exercise a veto power 
with reference to seating Red China on 
the Security Council until we have an 
ener to see what she is going to 

0. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard some talk here today about the 
peacekeeping operations of the United 
Nations. I think it is obvious that the 
United Nations has been an utter failure 
in its basic purpose. It causes me to 
wonder about the consistency of these 
people who believe in the one man, one 
vote concept because that is the only 
major forum in the world that does not 
follow that rule. Here they expel a na- 
tion of 14 million people for no good 
reason, when in the last year they have 
admitted four insignificant nations with 
a population of less than 4 million peo- 
ple. 

The United States should no longer 
pay the lion’s share of the U.N. expenses, 
and not a cent more than our propor- 
tionate share, if that. 

It seems to me that we should adopt 
a practice which all nations understand 
and that is that the United States should 
cut off all foreign aid to those nations 
which voted in opposition to our posi- 
tion in the action which was taken yes- 
terday. When you hit these pip-squeak 
countries in the pocketbook, that is one 
thing they understand. 
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CONTINUED SUPPORT FOR THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, regardless of 
how one may feel about the action taken 
in the United Nations yesterday, it is es- 
sential that this country maintain its 
firm and unequivocable support of the 
United Nations. 

It is most disturbing to hear sugges- 
tions that aid be cut off to those coun- 
tries which did not vote as we might 
have wanted them to vote. It is also most 
disturbing to hear threats of retaliation 
by the withholding of funds from the 
United Nations because the position 
which was vigorously advocated by our 
Ambassador to the United Nations did 
not prevail. 

Our efforts must be directed toward 
strengthening the U.N., recognizing that, 
however imperfect it may be, it remains 
still the most hopeful vehicle for seeking 
world peace. Our commitment to the 
U.N. should be firm and unequivocable, 
whether votes go for or against us in 
that body. 

For years the United States has op- 
posed the efforts of other United Na- 
tions members to exercise a financial 
veto over its activities by withholding 
funds. What was right then is right now. 
The United Nations must be strength- 
ened—not simply for its own sake but be- 
cause the attainment of an interna- 
tional community of nations at peace 
should be the foundation of our foreign 
policy. 


I believe that we all must be united in 
one overriding effort: the creation of a 
just and peaceful world. The United Na- 
tions remains an important element in 
that quest. 


CHANGE OF LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have asked for this time for the purpose 
of asking the distinguished majority 
leader the program for today and the 
schedule for the remainder of the week. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the inquiry of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, we had scheduled originally 
for today general debate only on the 
higher education bill. The rule on that 
bill was not filed until a few minutes 
ago, so we are unable to call it up. We 
will call it up tomorrow immediately fol- 
lowing the military construction appro- 
priation bill. 

We also plan to call up the other legis- 
lation as scheduled on the whip’s no- 
tice, and also the bills originally sched- 
uled for last week, including the Guam 
bill which went over Thursday. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, then I take 
it that we will be adjourning today out 
of sympathy for Nationalist China, or 
out of sympathy for the now dead and 
defunct United Nations, one or the oth- 
er—which way should it be? 

Mr. BOGGS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman from Iowa 
can view that subject any way he likes, 
but we will be adjourning before very 
long, and unfortunately we have to ad- 
journ because we did not have the rule 
filed on the higher education bill. That 
is the real reason. 


WE MUST CONTINUE OUR SUPPORT 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


(Mr. SCHEUER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, this 
Member had the privilege of visiting 
Taiwan as a member of a delegation that 
was led by our distinguished Speaker of 
the House, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa (Mr. ALBERT). As a result of that 
visit and the conversations and the 
briefings that we had there, I must con- 
fess my deep disappointment in the ac- 
tion taken by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations last night in ejecting 
the Taiwan Government from the United 
Nations. I had hoped it would have been 
otherwise. 

However, I think in measuring our re- 
action we should take note that many if 
not most of our NATO partners were on 
the opposite side of that question, and 
that many of the leading developed and 
underdeveloped countries of the world 
were on the opposite side of that ques- 
tion. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I would hope that we 
would not take retalitatory action, either 
in the form of reducing our contributions 
to the United Nations or in the form of 
bilateral action against the nations in- 
volved, For example, we are trying very 
hard to get contributions to the U.N. 
Special Fund on Narcotics Control, 
which was established about a year ago, 
and some of the very highly developed 
countries whose cooperation we need, 
England, France, and Denmark, and all 
the other countries in Western Europe to 
whom we can hopefully look for contri- 
butions, are countries who disagreed 
with our position in the U.N. last night. 
Any form of US. retaliation against 
these countries for their vote yesterday 
would only lead to diminished support 
for the special fund. 

I would hope, therefore, that we will 
carefully consider any action that we 
might be tempted to take to “punish” 
those who voted against our resolution. 
We must not respond in haste and anger. 


BILL HARRELL: OUTSTANDING 
OFFICER AND GENTLEMAN 
The SPEAKER, Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 


Florida (Mr. Fuqua) is recognized for 10 
minutes. 
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Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, a young boy 
would look up from his mule-pulled plow 
and standing in the furrow, see pre- 
World War II planes in the blue Florida 
skies. He dreamed of someday becoming 
a pilot. 

That dream became a reality and more. 

Today, Bill Harrell has retired after a 
distinguished record of 30 years of mili- 
tary service in the Air Force, followed by 
outstanding service to his Nation as the 
senior adviser to the Secretary of the 
day America. 

And might I add, a man who has been 
a warm personal friend and one who 
counseled with me as a relatively new 
Congressman and never failed to advise 
me in many areas pertaining to the 
armed services anc their needs in modern 
day America. 

Those who know Bill Harrell from his 
days as a high school student testify that 
there was always something that set him 
apart. Here was a young farm lad from 
a family that worked hard in an era 
when there was plenty of food on the 
table, but very little money. 

From that background came a man 
who was to fly 52 different types of air- 
craft in 24 years as a pilot, graduate from 
college and law school, and advise in the 
purchase and procurement of billions of 
dollars of military supplies. 

I met Bill Harrell when he first came 
to Washington, as I asked him down to 
the Capitol to have lunch with me. He 
was from Live Oak, Fla., a fine city in 
my district, and I knew many of his close 
friends and family. 

From that first meeting, there came a 
warm friendship and today, upon his 
having retired from a second career, I 
thought it fitting and proper to pay trib- 
ute to a fine officer and gentleman. 

He typifies those who gave so much, so 
many their lives, in the fighting of World 
War II and then a great contribution to 
national security in the years that fol- 
lowed. His story could be repeated hun- 
dreds of times among those now serving 
in a very difficult period in the life of our 
Nation. 

For all of those who serve—and to a 
very close friend—might I offer this trib- 
ute in the journal of the Congress. 

William Hasel Harrell was born near 
Mayo, Fla., November 26, 1914, son of the 
late Steve and Alberta Harrell. The fam- 
ily moved to a farm near Live Oak where 
Bill grew up. 

His sister, Mrs. Eumera Taylor, lives 
in the Luraville section where the farm 
of some 300 acres was located, and his 
surviving brother, Moray, is an agrono- 
mist with the Corps of Engineers in 
Jacksonville. 

His wife is a lovely lady, the former 
Elizabeth Phillips, whose father was a 
member of the State Senate from her 
hometown of Lake City, Fla. She has 
been his mainstay and helpmate since 
their marriage in 1941 at Barksdale Field 
at Shreveport, La. À 

To this union came three children— 
and like their father, they are very much 
interested in the study and practice of 
law. 

The oldest daughter, Mrs. Susan Black, 
is an assistant state attorney in Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Bill, Jr., is married and a law 
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student at his father’s alma mater, the 
University of Florida. 

The youngest daughter is Diana Sil- 
berborn of Cincinnati, Ohio—her hus- 
band is in law school. 

Bill Harrell graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Florida and enlisted in the Air 
Force. He never lost that dream of a boy 
who wanted to fiy. 

The story of his class at flight school 
is so typical of that day and time. Of the 
99 who graduated out of his class of 200, 
only 13 are alive today. Many were lost 
in Europe, many gave their lives in fight- 
ing in the Pacific. 

A nation at war, and ill prepared, had 
to train pilots rapidly to fight on two 
fronts, and pushed its productive force to 
the limit to produce the planes to fly. 

Harrell was sent to England as he ad- 
vanced rapidly from second lieutenant to 
serve as a squadron commander fiying 
out of England. There were to be 14 com- 
bat missions and seven weather mis- 
sions. His squadron was composed of 36 
aircraft, with an 11-man crew to operate 
the B-17 bombers. 

Weather missions were hazardous, fiy- 
ing over Europe to check out the weather 
to advise the planes coming on a bomb- 
ing mission of the conditions to expect. 

Sometimes 1,000 aircraft would assem- 
ble in the skies over England for strikes 
on Germany. 

He began his service flying the B-10 
and B-12 bombers, the first this Nation 
had. With these planes, the oil gage and 
gasoline gages were on the outside of the 
cockpit on the wings. A pilot hoped they 
were accurate—there was a constant 
realization that the landing gear might 
not go down. 

Harrell was shot down twice. The first 
time he lost most of a wing, forcing the 
bomber to land in a very small field in 
Belgium. He was rescued. 

But the second time, antiaircraft rid- 
dled his plane. The nose was blown off, 
two engines shot out and the bombbay 
jammed shut with a full load of bombs. 

The bombardier had lost a leg, the 
navigator was severely wounded, and the 
waist gunner’s arm was shot off. Flying 
out of the flak, the bomb-heavy ship 
could only make it to the North Sea as 
Harrell tried to fly to Holland so that 
those able might attempt to escape and 
the wounded receive medical treatment. 

The weather at that altitude dropped 
to 50° below zero, with the plane facing 
a gale of 50 knots before being ditched 
near an island in the North Sea. The 
wind blew the plane up on the shoreline. 

Germans shouted for them to bring the 
wounded ashore. Later the crew found 
they were in heavily mined territory and 
that the German soldiers expected the 
plane to be blown to bits at any moment. 

Thus, like so many others, Bill Har- 
rell was a prisoner of war. There are 
many stories of brutality as he dropped 
down to a skeleton and today he calmly 
recounts that experience as part of war— 
horrible, as he said, but part of war. 

Upon gaining freedom, he asked for an 
opportunity to receive further training 
and was sent to law school at the Univer- 
sity of Denver where he graduated in 
1950. 

This enabled him to be assigned to the 
Strategic Air Command in the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s office for 2 years. 
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But when the Korean war started, a 
new career began. He was sent to the Air 
Materiel Command as chief of contract 
settlements. Contract law fascinated 
Harrell and he became an expert in a 
field where someone was needed with 
legal knowledge, the problems of flying 
aircraft, and understood the require- 
ments of the Air Force contracts. 

In 1954, he was transferred to Europe 
in another advancement as chief of pro- 
curement for the Air Force in some 12 to 
14 nations from Norway to Africa. 

After 5 years, he was assigned to 
Wright Patterson as director of procure- 
ment policy for that command and 
stayed there until being moved to Brook- 
ley Air Force Base in Alabama in 1960. 
From that position he retired as a colonel 
after 30 years of distinguished military 
service. 

On his chest he proudly wore his wings, 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, Air 
Medal with cluster, Legion of Merit, and 
Commendation Medal. 

It was in the fall of 1965 that he was 
offered and accepted the position of small 
business adviser to the Secretary of the 
Air Force and his staff. The Air Force 
needed a man with experience in con- 
tracts, a knowledge of the needs of the 
service, legal training and a good ad- 
ministrator. 

In Bill Harrell, they found the right 
man. 

The purpose of this position is to make 
certain that small business in America 
receives a fair share of the dollars spent 
for procurement—and for the past 5 
years this has been running at a volume 
of $1 billion annually. The Air Force cur- 
rently spends $10 billion of the $45 bil- 
lion spent by the Department of Defense. 

The Small Business Act of the Con- 
gress was passed to preserve small busi- 
ness as an entity in this country, having 
learned from the experience of other 
nations that giant concerns can monopo- 
lize this area and the Nation loses the 
vitality which small business creates. 

Harrell’s job was to see that the Air 
Force complied with that act along with 
covering the 50 States with his people 
in 176 installations and training those 
individuals in carrying out the program. 
A part of that responsibility is to coun- 
sel small business in doing business with 
the Government. 

It is important to point out in talking 
about small business that some 30 per- 
cent of large contract awards are sub- 
contracted to small business. 

Every purchase of $2,500 or more is 
reviewed to see if it can be placed with 
small business. If it can, then that item 
is set aside for small business companies 
to compete for the award. 

Of course, all business in this Nation 
was small. In 1871 there were 300,000 
businesses for a nation of 30 million peo- 
ple with hardly any of these large by 
today’s standards. : 

Harrell told me that there are several 
criteria for establishing whether a firm 
is small business or not. In some cases it 
is by the number of employees. In con- 
struction, it is by dollar volume, and in 
oil it is measured by barrels produced. 

The Small Business Administration 
has the authority to review the actions of 
the services in making certain that they 
comply with the law in this area—and 
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men like Harrell perform a service that 
is vital to the business community of 
America. 

He has now retired from that position 
with the best wishes and admiration of 
a great many men and women at the 
Pentagon who knew him.. 

It is significant that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and the Air Force 
have just presented him with their high- 
est civilian medals in recognition of his 
service. 

In his well deserved retirement, he can 
look back on a most successful career, 
a fine family, a host of friends—and I 
am proud of the fact that he considers 
me and my office in that number. 


DISASTER TO AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
ilinois (Mr. PUCINSKI) is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
monumental disaster to American for- 
eign policy suffered in the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations yesterday 
should be of extreme concern to all of us 
both in the Congress and out of the Con- 
gress, for we see here an alinement of 
nations which are rearranging and re- 
directing the balance of power in the 
United Nations. 

I said earlier it is my hope the Presi- 
dent will exercise America’s veto power 
in denying Communist China a seat on 
the United Nations Security Council 
even though she has been admitted to 
membership in the General Assembly. 

I have discussed this matter with a 
number of international experts and 
they assure me that the United States 
being one of the five charter members of 
the Security Council does have the veto 
power over any changes in that Council 
including membership changes. 

I have made a number of inquiries in 
the State Department and, as usual, got 
a fuzzy answer. The State Department 
begged off giving a concrete answer on 
the ground that there has never been 
any such precedent. 

I submit that the time has come to 
initiate that kind of precedent and I 
hope the President will indeed exercise 
that veto power. I do not see any great 
damage being done to anyone if we re- 
quire Red China to serve an apprentice- 
ship in the General Assembly to see what 
her conduct will be like, particularly 
when we have already been forewarned 
by Peking that it has no intentions of 
adopting or accepting the rules and 
charter provisions of the United Nations. 

I submit that a careful study of the 
United Nations Charter and precedence 
established under that charter—includ- 
ing memoranda adopted by the Security 
Council in the absence of specific lan- 
guage in the charter—leads one to con- 
clude that not only the United States 
can veto the admission of Red China into 
the Security Council, but such action can 
also be taken by the Republic of China 
itself as a charter member of the Secu- 
rity Council with full veto powers. 

The Security Council consists of 15 
members. They are: Argentina, Belgium, 
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Burundi, China,* France,* Italy, Japan, 
Nicaragua, Poland, Sierra Leone, Soma- 
lia, Syria, U.S.S.R.,* United Kingdom,* 
United States.* 

The above is the Security Council 
membership in 1971. The five permanent 
members, which have veto powers on 
votes on questions of substance, are as- 
terisked. The Presidency of the Council 
rotates monthly, in the alphabetical or- 
dering of the above list. In August the 
representative of Italy was President of 
the Council. On 31 December, five na- 
tions will complete their terms of mem- 
bership: Burundi, Nicaragua, Poland, 
Sierra Leone, and Syria. 

U.N. Charter—article 27(2) states: 

Decisions of the Security Council on pro- 
cedural matters shall be made by an affirma- 
tive vote of nine members. (3) Decisions of 
the Security Council on all other matters 
shall be made by an affirmative vote of nine 
members including the concurring votes of 
the permanent members. .. . 


Under the second part of article 27(3) 
obligatory abstention from voting as a 
member to a dispute applies only when 
the Council is voting on proposals for pa- 
cific settlement. 

Please note that the five permanent 
members of the Security Council have 
veto power on votes involving questions 
of a substantive matter. I submit that the 
replacement of one of the five Charter 
members is a substantive matter and if 
there is any question about it being a sub- 
stantive matter, by use of the “double 
veto,” either the Republic of China or 
the United States can make it a substan- 
tive matter. 

I call attention again to the United 
Nations Charter article 27(2) which 
clearly states that decisions of the Secu- 
rity Council on all matters—and this in- 
cludes the decision whether a question is 
one of substance or one of procedure— 
must have the concurring votes of the 
permanent members. This means that 
any one of the five permanent members 
can alter a decision by merely not con- 
curring in the findings. 

It is important to draw a distinction 
between procedure and substance. 

The confusion which reigns relative to 
the definition of these two terms and thus 
what proposals and draft resolutions of 
the Security Council are subject to the 
veto, is traced to the silence of the Char- 
ter—see article 27, above—and of the 
Council’s rules of procedure on the sub- 
ject. But a statement at San Francisco 
by the permanent members of the Coun- 
cil, on June 8, 1945, on voting procedures 
in the Security Council, does specify mat- 
ters which they regarded as procedural, 
and thus passable by an affirmative vote 
of any seven—now nine—members. 

First, adopt or alter its rules of proce- 
dure; second, determine the method of 
selecting its President; third, organize 
itself in such a way as to be able to func- 
tion continuously; fourth, select the 
times and places of its regular and special 
meetings; fifth, establish such bodies or 
agencies as it deems necessary for the 
performance of its functions; sixth, in- 
vite a member not represented on the 


* Bailey, Sidney D. Voting in the Security 
Council. Bloomington, Indiana University 
Press, 1969. Page 14. 
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Council to participate in its discussions 
when that member’s interests are specif- 
ically affected; and seventh, invite any 
state, when it is a party to a dispute being 
considered by the Council, to participate 
in the discussion relating to that dis- 
pute.* 

The statement also indicated that— 

The decision regarding the preliminary 
question as to whether or not... a matter 
is procedural must be taken by a vote of 
seven (nine) members of the Security Coun- 
cil, including the, concurring votes of the 
permanent members. 


Thus subject to veto. The rules of pro- 
cedure of the Council are of little help in 
determining what is procedural and what 
is substantive; in fact, they are still “pro- 
visional” primarily because no agreement 
could be reached on the mechanics of 
voting and “on the majority by which 
various decisions of the Council should 
be taken’—Bailey, page 16. Mr. Bailey 
observes that practice has identified the 
following matters as procedural: 

Inclusion of items in the agenda; 

Order of items on the agenda; 

Invitations to participate in the proceed- 
ings; 

Challenges to ruling of the President; 

Postponement of consideration of items on 
the agenda; 

Suspension or adjournment of a meeting; 

Order of voting on proposals; 

Retention or removal of items from the list 
of matters of which the Council is seized; 

Convocation of emergency special sessions 
of the General Assembly. (Bailey, page 17.) 


Thus, Mr, Speaker, it is patently clear 
that a decision regarding the preliminary 
question as to whether or not a matter 
is procedural must first be concurred in 
by the votes of the permanent members. 
I stress this because failure by a per- 
manent member to concur that a ques- 
tion is procedural automatically con- 
stitutes a veto. 

Thus, if a question is not procedural 
and cannot be resolved by a simple vote 
of nine members, the only alternative is 
that the question is one of substance, and 
when it is one of substance, either the 
United States or the Republic of China 
can veto any proposal to change the 
membership of the Security Council. 

It is absolutely clear, Mr. Speaker, that 
within the present legal framework of 
the Security Council there appears no 
way for the Republic of China to be 
driven out of the Security Council un- 
less it chooses to do so voluntarily. An 
affirmative statement by the United 
States that it will veto, at least for the 
time being, any effort to replace the Re- 
public of China with Communist China 
would only strengthen the Republic of 
China's position in the Security Council. 

I believe it should be made very clear 
that the action by the General Assembly 
in ousting the Republic of China from 
the General Assembly has no legal bear- 
ing on the Security Council. It is an 
established legal fact that a permanent 
nation member does not have to be a 
member of the General Assembly in or- 
der to serve on the Security Council if 
it is one of the five Charter member na- 
tions with veto power. 

The General Assembly’s resolutions 
are only recommendations and have no 
bearing or binding on the Security Coun- 
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cil, nor does the Security Council have 
any legal obligation to carry out recom- 
mendations by the General Assembly. 

I am convinced that a firm position by 
the United States at this time will at 
least. give all of us time to pause and 
refect on this issue while a formal re- 
quest is made to the World Court in the 
Hague to resolve whatever legal prob- 
lems may arise out of America’s decision 
to exercise its veto, or the Republic of 
China’s decision to exercise its veto, and 
block the intrusion of Communist China 
into the Security Council. 

It seems to me that we are not mak- 
ing an extraordinary or unusual request. 

I am mindful that the President is 
planning his trip to Pekin and after that 
to Moscow, and I know that there will 
be those in the State Department who 
will argue that a veto of seating Red 
China in the Security Council at this 
time would jeopardize or destroy that 
trip. But I would not be surprised, Mr. 
Speaker, now that Red China appears 
to have gotten everything she wants in 
the United Nations, if, indeed, Red China 
initiates the action to wreck Mr. Nixon’s 
visit to Peking. When we see the turmoil 
in Red China; the confusion; and we see 
the fact that no one seems to know what 
really is going on in China, there is rea- 
son to believe that perhaps Peking has 
some second thoughts about Mr, Nixon's 
visit to Red China. 

It occurs to me that we are at a cross- 
roads of destiny, and either the United 
States will provide leadership to mani- 
fest to the members of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly and to the world 
that we have an abiding interest in hu- 
man dignity, or we will see this the sell- 
out of Nationalist China placed by his- 
torians right next to the sellout of human 
dignity at Yalta. 

If the President fails to exercise his 
responsibilities, I say to you, Myr. 
Speaker, that Mr. Nixon will have to sit 
next to President Roosevelt on history’s 
special bench reserved for American 
Presidents who have been duped by the 
Communists. As we look at the 180 mil- 
lion people in Communist-dominated 
nations behind the Iron Curtain; as we 
witness the Communist takeover of 
mainland China after World War II, we 
can draw no other conclusion but that a 
great President was tragically duped at 
Yalta into agreements that took on en- 
tirely new significance after the war. 

So, it seems to me, we had better look 
at the two monuments out there on 
Pennsylvania Avenue in front of the Na- 
tional Archives Building, the one that 
says, “What is past is prologue,” and the 
other one, “Study the past.” From the 
immediate part we can see the scope of 
Communist treachery. 

All we have to look at is the relation- 
ship we have had with the Communists 
in the last 25 years. They have kept this 
world in constant turmoil. They have 
plunged our Nation into two disastrous 
wars, one in Korea and one in Vietnam. 
Are those the kind of people we are 
being asked to trust in the United Na- 
tions today? 

The irony of yesterday’s action of ex- 
pelling Nationalist China is that there 
are 92 nations in that world organiza- 
tion, which have populations substan- 
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tially below the 14 million people living 
in Formosa. 

The great tragedy of yesterday’s action 
will be seen in many ways. One, in that 
it will afford Red China a field for ex- 
treme mischief and turmoil in the Secu- 
rity Council. 

I have asked the President to use our 
American veto power in the Security 
Council at least temporarily, at least un- 
til we have had an opportunity to let the 
air clear, at least until we have had an 
opportunity to see what sort of a mem- 
ber Red China will be in the Gen- 
eral Assembly before we admit her into 
the United Nations Security Council, 
where she will have a veto power from 
now into perpetuity, or at least as long 
as the United Nations continues to exist. 

I can tell you this. There is a reluc- 
tance in our American State Department 
to use the American veto power. But the 
Communists have never hesitated to use 
it. They have used it time and again in 
the United Nations whenever their own 
interests were jeopardized. 

By admitting Communist China to the 
Security Council, the American interest 
is most seriously jeopardized for the bal- 
ance of power will now shift. Out of the 
five charter members, Russia, Red China, 
and France will constitute one bloc, and 
we will be stuck with a very flimsy ally 
in Britain on the other side. This is the 
Britain that, incidentally, voted with 
Albania against the American interest 
yesterday. 

The perfidy of yesterday’s action is re- 
flected in the fact that some of those 
we helped most turned their back on 
the United States yesterday. It is a mon- 
ument to ingratitude by these nations 
we have been helping at great expense 
to the American people that these same 
nations would not even give us a vote 
on a procedural matter. I can appreciate 
why some of the nations voted the way 
they did on the final question, but what 
kind of fair-weather allies do we have 
in the United Nations who would not 
give the United States a vote to declare 
this an “important question” requiring 
a two-thirds vote? They would not even 
give us a vote on a purely procedural 
matter on something as important as 
driving a member nation out of the 
United Nations. 

This is what leads me so strongly to 
believe that yesterday’s action has led 
the General Assembly to write its own 
obituary. I think it is reasonable to 
predict today that it will not be very 
long before the United Nations will go 
the way of the League of Nations. 

This is a tragedy, Mr. Speaker. I have 
been among the strongest defenders of 
the United Nations from the inception 
of that organization. I have advocated 
that we bring all nations into the United 
Nations. I have advocated that we bring 
in North Korea and South Korea, and 
North Vietnam and South Vietnam, and 
East Germany and West Germany—all 
these countries—to try to resolve their 
difficulties in the United Nations, mak- 
ing the United Nations an umbrella of 
peace throughout the world. And we 
have been doing that. At the opening 
of this General Assembly session, we ad- 
mitted three new nations to member- 
ship to the General Assembly. They were 
three nations whose names I cannot even 
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recall. I could not even tell you where 
they are. 

One of those nations has 100,000 peo- 
ple, another has 100,000 people, and a 
third one has 150,000 people. These are 
three nations with three votes, each vote 
as big as the U.S. vote in the General 
Assembly, and yet these three new na- 
tions combined have a total population 
amounting to only two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation of my one congressional district. 

These are countries that made the de- 
cision yesterday and‘altered the future 
of the world and the relationships in the 
world. 

So it is my firm judgment that the 
President has a great responsibility and 
that if the United States is, indeed, to 
restore its leadership in the world, if we 
are to give meaning to American leader- 
ship, if we are to restore any confidence 
in American leadership, the President 
must act decisively. To do otherwise will 
reduce the United States to a second- 
rate world power, and we will see the 
turning point of world history recorded 
last night on this tragic vote against 
Nationalist China. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I also believe we 
ought to give careful consideration to 
our future relationship with the United 
Nations. I had hoped the United Nations 
could become an instrumentality of 
bringing peace to the world. I do not 
think its prospects are very promising 
today. So it seems to me it is perfectly 
proper for the Congress of the United 
States to reevaluate our whole role and 
relationship with the United Nations. 

This morning in the Chicago Tribune 
there was an excellent editorial which 
points out that quite properly the United 
States is carrying 31.52 percent of the 
U.N. administrative budget of almost $208 
million for 1972. Our Nation is carry- 
ing 31 percent, a third of the cost, while 
all the other nations bear the rest but 
because they don’t pay even their reduced 
rates, the U.N. is in serious trouble. 

The Tribune quite properly points out 
that Albania, the country that started 
the resolution against Nationalist China, 
pays only 0.04 percent into this general 
fund. 

I think the time has come when we 
in Congress ought to make good on the 
pledge we made before this tragic vote. 
Many of us had signed a telegram and 
many of us had signed a resolution ad- 
dressed to our Ambassador in the United 
Nations that if, indeed, Nationalist China 
was driven out of the United Nations 
General Assembly, we would move force- 
fully here to reduce substantially our 
contribution to that world organization. 

I shall place the Tribune editorial in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The Tribune editorial makes an excel- 
lent case for reducing our contribution to 
the United Nations with or without yes- 
terday’s vote. But it occurs to me that 
the tragic vote yesterday only fortifies 
the argument that the honeymoon is 
over. 

The United States ought to serve no- 
tice on all in the United Nations that 
they will either carry their fair share of 
the load or else the United Nations will 
go the way of all other efforts at world 
peace. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to my colleague 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to commend the 
gentleman from Illinois for the state- 
ment he is making. 

I know the gentleman from Illinois is 
not one of them, but many people seem 
to forget that had it not been for Red 
China many thousands of Americans 
would still be living who fought in Korea. 

It was the Red Chinese who furnished 
the warm bodies, the combat troops as 
well as supplies, in Korea; and it was 
certainly the Red Chinese who provided 
most of the sinews of war in North Viet- 
nam, where more than 45,000 Americans 
have died and many, many thousands 
more have been wounded. 

So it is incomprehensible to me that a 
nation which has not so far shown any 
disposition to expiate its crimes toward 
the United States should now be seated 
at the United Nations, and a nation 
which has been friendly kicked out in 
order to make a seat at the United Na- 
tions for this country that has been an 
enemy and so far as I know still is an 
enemy of the United States. 

I will say to the gentleman that I was 
surprised and somewhat shocked by the 
fact that the President of the United 
States would make a trip to Red China 
in the absence of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and that coun- 
try. It seems to me that the first requisite 
ought to have been the establishment of 
diplomatic relations. I cannot recall 
when a President of the United States 
made a trip to a foreign nation with 
which this country did not have diplo- 
matic relations. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank my colleague 
for his contribution. I believe he raises 
a very good point. 

One cannot absolve this administra- 
tion from the tragedy which occurred last 
night at the United Nations. As has been 
previously here, and properly so, how 
could we expect some of these countries 
in the United Nations to vote otherwise, 
when we see the President’s top personal 
adviser in Peking for 4 days and, because 
the voting had not been completed, he 
extended his tour in Peking for 2 addi- 
tional days, going out to look at the great 
China Wall and also some other sight- 
seeing ventures, in order to be in Peking 
to the tragic end of the voting. 

So today the outrage we hear emanat- 
ing from the administration would be 
much more convincing indeed if the 
President would now serve notice that 
the United States will exercise its veto 
power in the Security Council. We want 
to see what Red China is going to be like 
as a member of the General Assembly 
before we admit her to the Security 
Council. We have done that with every 
other nation admitted to the Security 
Council on a rotation basis. Why should 
we have a different standard for a nation 
that has not given us one iota of evidence 
that it will behave like a civilized part- 
ner in the United Nations? 

If there is anyone in the Congress who 
can show me one iota of evidence that 
Red China intends to abide by the rules 
and regulations of the United Nations 
Charter, I want to see that evidence. We 
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have not the slightest idea what role 
China will be playing in the United Na- 
tions, yet they are going to go ahead, 
after they have paved the way in the 
General Assembly. 

When we ponder the fact that the 
United States has been dragged into 
three costly wars, with a deficit of al- 
most $400 billion, and we have shelled 
out $150 billion of direct aid, as OTTO 
PassMan quite properly points out, when 
we count the cost of those loans and the 
interest, we discover we have helped 
those countries to the tune of about $225 
billion to get on their feet. 

For them not to give us a vote on a 
procedural question yesterday is an in- 
dictment of their loyalty and of their 
value as allies. 

I think perhaps the time has come, 
Mr. Speaker, to take a hard look at the 
entire NATO structure, because with 
allies like that we do not need enemies. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that this 
administration can voice outrage against 
what happened in the United Nations 
yesterday. To set the groundwork and to 
set the stage for this, we have the an- 
nouncement of the President’s visit to 
Peking and to Moscow. All of these things 
created enough doubt and confusion in 
the United Nations. Then the final coup 
de grace was when they sent Kissinger 
off to Peking to be there apparently in 
order to hold Mr. Chou En-lai’s hand 
when the voting was going on. 

I am afraid that the American people 
will look at this and say that there is 
nothing we can do about it. There is a 
kind of desperation setting in amongst 
American people because they feel that 
all of these things have to be and that 
they cannot be changed. The only thing 
that we can do here in this Chamber to 
show our outrage is, as the Chicago Trib- 
une quite properly proposes today, take 
a hard look at the financing and the 
share of America’s contribution in the 
U.N. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unan- 
imous consent that at the conclusion of 
my remarks I may be permitted to in- 
clude the editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune and also a list which I would 
like to call a list of infamy which I want 
to appear in the permanent Recorp for 
time eternal stating the nations that 
voted last night for the beginning of the 
end of the United Nations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope there is some way 
by which this could be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 10-point type 
at least. 

I note that the morning newspaper in 
Washington printed it in the smallest 
type that is available. I am talking about 
the list of the countries voting on this 
issue. 

Mr. PUCINSKEI. When you look at the 
number of countries that have been to 
the public trough in the United States 
for the last 25 years and who abandoned 
us on this vital issue, the one time that 
we asked them to stand up with us and 
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be counted and who went their own way, 
I am not surprised that they appear in 
small print because they are going to 
have to carry their heads bowed in shame 
for a lot longer than I will. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. In the printing of this 
list, is the size of type going to reflect 
the size of the nations that the gentle- 
man addressed himself to who voted on 
this problem, and will it indicate how 
ridiculous it is that the United Nations 
should give the Republic of the Congo 
and Kuwait the same vote, one vote, that 
the United States has on these ques- 
tions? Has the gentleman considered 
that? 

Mr. PUCINSKEI. Yes. As I said a little 
while ago, before my colleague entered 
the Chamber, as an immediate measure 
toward trying to save some of the pieces 
of this at least, I would like to have us 
veto the admission of Red China in the 
Security Council at least for the time 
being, because I believe that we should 
take an entirely new look at the struc- 
ture of the United Nations. We will never 
have a better opportunity to do it. If 
we keep Red China out of a voting po- 
sition for the time being at least, it 
will give us an opportunity to review 
the whole structure of the United Na- 
tions Charter and see what changes are 
necessary. Obviously, neither the Soviet 
Union nor Red China will vote for any 
changes now that they have everything 
they want. You are absolutely right. You 


have a group of nations here which, as, 


has been said earlier, the average Ameri- 
can would not have the slightest idea as 
to where they are on the map. 

I do not think many of them even ap- 
pear on a map because they are so tiny, 
and you are right. However, they have 
a vote that is as big as the vote of the 
United States in that General Assembly. 
That is why I say we must preserve the 
Security Council while we still can be- 
cause once Red China is seated on the 
Security Council, the ball game is over. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, wiii the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield further to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. Would not the gentle- 
man agree that the United States, never- 
theless, ought to stay in an interna- 
tional organization such as the United 
Nations if there is going to be a viable 
and effective working relationship, but 
based upon a proper vote formula, rather 
than not participating at all? 

Does not the gentleman recall the 
League of Nations after World War I 
and the background of it? Is the gen- 
tleman urging that we withdraw from the 
United Nations? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. No, I am not suggest- 
ing that we withdraw from the United 
Nations, but on the contrary. I said that 
I propose that we exercise our rights. 
For once let us have the State Depart- 
ment have the guts and understanding 
to know that they are dealing with the 
most vicious force that has ever con- 
fronted free men, let them have the guts 
to stand up and veto the seating of Red 
China on the Security Council until the 
air has cleared and until we know where 
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we are going. Let us look at the financing 
of that institution. As the gentleman 
knows, the United States is carrying 
about 33 percent of the cost of the load 
of that organization. However, the ac- 
tion of last night convinced me that we 
are really supporting a bunch of dead 
heads whose minds were made up. They 
did not want to be convinced by the 
facts. I say to you that when we have 
a chance later to do so, the United States 
ought to exercise every resource at its 
command. However, I am not suggesting 
that we leave the United Nations. We 
should strive to make it a more workable 
and viable United Nations and that will 
be accomplished only when we serve no- 
tice that Uncle Sam is not “Uncle Sap.” 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, would the gen- 
tleman not agree that what was dem- 
onstrated in the U.N. yesterday will pro- 
gressively deteriorate insofar as the in- 
terest of the United States is concerned 
and so long as this one nation, one vote 
formula is concerned in the United Na- 
tions? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I say to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire that we should re- 
view the entire basis of voting in the 
U.N. My colleague asked me if I 
advocated withdrawing from the United 
Nations. I will say to the gentleman that 
Iam convinced that the vote of last night 
began the obituary for the United Na- 
tions. It will sink itself. It will not need 
the United States to provide the impetus 
for its demise. I think all we want to dois 
be there for the wake, because the United 
Nations demonstrated yesterday that it 
is insensitive when it drove Nationalist 
China out. It barred a solution to the 
Pakistan question, it barred solution in 
North Vietnam and North Korea. It 
closed the door. It established a precedent 
yesterday that the General Assembly of 
the United Nations hereafter will be the 
sole judge of what group constitutes the 
sovereign government of a divided coun- 
try. They are going to take on that task. 
History will not need to say but very little 
to decide what a horrible example they 
set yesterday. It is going to come back to 
haunt them over and over again. 

Mr. WYMAN. Will the gentleman yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. PUCINSET. Yes, I yield further to 
the gentleman. 

Mr, WYMAN. If there is, as the gentle- 
man from Illinois has suggested, prob- 
ably going to be a wake, does the gentle- 
man have any suggestion as to the form 
in which the reincarnation should take 
place? 

Mr, PUCINSKI. Yes, it could take place 
if the President of the United States 
would serve notice that while we have 
lost the battle in the General Assembly 
for human dignity, a battle to which we 
are pledged, we may have lost that battle 
but we still have a great deal of strength 
and muscle and vigor left on the Security 
Council and if the President will have 
the courage to stand up and use that 
muscle and courage in the Security Coun- 
cil I think he will have served notice on 
all of these nations that despite what 
happened on yesterday, America is still 
a leader in this great world struggle for 
human dignity and respect for the in- 
dividual. But for us to roll over and 
accept this defeat without any kind of 
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effort to preserve human dignity would 
be a signal to these nations that their 
future lies with the Communist nations 
and not with the United States and, thus, 
the beacon of hope which has been held 
out by the United States is going to go 
down the drain. Thus, we have to have 
the courage to stand up and be counted. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKL I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Does the gen- 
tleman from Illinois think that for 1 
minute our President or any Member of 
Congress has any intention of rolling 
over and playing dead on this particu- 
lar issue? I think most of us recognized 
what the facts were in the situation and 
I look upon this as nothing more than 
the revelation of the facts of life. I have 
not voted for the foreign aid bill for the 
reasons which the gentleman has stated. 
We will have to have a movement in the 
direction of new alliances on an interna- 
tional scale. 

Mr. PUCINSKI, I believe you can re- 
constitute the U.N. I think once our 
country reviews its resources and the 
tools under its command that we can give 
the United Nations some meaning and 
some leadership. But I tell you again that 
if we just roll over and do nothing then 
we are through. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. We will not 
do that. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. You say we will not 
do that, but the fact of the matter is that 
last night in the General Assembly you 
have lost all your options. The United 
States has no options in the General Ass 
sembly, but I submit to you that we do 
have options in the Security Council, and 
all I am pleading for here today is that 
we exercise those options. I do not mean 
we should leave Red China out of the 
Security Council indefinitely, not at all. 
There will be ample time to make that 
decision, but it does seem to me that 
logic and decency and everything else 
in the name of human dignity requires 
us to proceed cautiously in that body 
where we do have options. That is all I 
am asking for. 

Mr. Speaker, the material that I re- 
quested permission to insert in the Rec- 
orp is as follows: 

SQUEEZE ON U.N. 

The United Nations General Assembly has 
voted Red China in and Nationalist China 
out. The United States last night lost the 
crucial vote on the “important question” 
issue requiring a two-thirds vote for the ex- 
pulsion of Taiwan and later lost on an Al- 
banian resolution, now requiring only a 
simple majority, to seat the mainland Chi- 
nese and to oust the Nationalist Chinese dele- 
gation. 

A considerable group in Congress has con- 
tended that with Taiwan out, after 25 years 
as a loyal, dues-paying member, the United 


States should retaliate by sharply reducing 
its assessed contribution of 31.52 per cent to 
the U.N. administrative budget of almost $208 
million for 1972. This budget doesn’t include 
any of the U.N. specialized agencies, such as 
the Children’s Fund, World Health Organiza- 
tion and International Labor Organization. 

The LL.O. provides a precedent for the 
kind of financial sanctions members of Con- 
gress are suggesting. For the last year Con- 
gress has refused to pay the United States 
membership assessment to the I.L.O. This 
amounts to 25 per cent of the organization’s 
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operational budget, as compared to 10 per 
cent by the Soviet Union and 9 percent for 
Britain. 

This action was taken at the urging of 
George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, 
after the director general of the I.L.O., Wil- 
fred Jenks, a Briton, had appointed a Rus- 
sion, Dr. Pavel Astapenko, as one of his five 
assistant directors general. Meany said the 
I.L.O. had become a transmission belt for 
Communist propaganda and _ collectivist 
schemes, and Congress agreed with him. 

Red China’s ball in the U.N. debate has 
been carried by such nations as Albania, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugo- 
Slavia. Alice Widener, publisher of U.S.A. 
Magazine and a syndicated columnist, has 
looked into the respective financial stakes of 
the contending camps over the China issue 
and has found that the Communist mouth- 
pieces are getting in the door at bargain 
prices, 

The Soviet Union, for example, is paying 
14.18 per cent of the U.N. regular budget, and 
the fictiously independent Ukraine and 
Byelorussia, which are integral parts of the 
Soviet Union, respectively pay 1.87 per cent 
and .50 per cent of U.N. upkeep. Thus for 
three votes in the General Assembly the 
Soviet members pay a combined 16.55 per 
cent, or about half as much as the United 
States. 

Tho Poland and Cuba have millions and 
millions of words to say in U.N., their re- 
spective contributions are 1.41 per cent and 
16 per cent, while Czechoslovakia pays .90 
per cent and Yugoslavia .38 per cent. As for 
Albania, the nation which proposed expulsion 
of Nationalist China, its assessment is .04 
per cent, while the Republic of China 
[Taiwan] was assessed 4 per cent, or 100 times 
more than the expeller. Taiwan, in fact, paid 
more than one-fourth more for U.N. upkeep 
than all five of these Red governments which 
clamored for her ouster. 

“It might be said,” remarks Mrs. Widener, 
“that never in all history was so much said 
by diplomats and propagandists at such little 
cost to themselves as by the Socialist nations 
in the WN. As things stand now, the 31.52 
per cent United States share of U.N. regular 
upkeep is extremely excessive. Congress ought 
to reduce our share, no matter what happens 
at the U.N.” 

U.N. ROLLCALLS ON CHINA 
(Special to The New York Times) 

Untrep Nations, N.Y., Oct. 25—Following 
are two roll-call votes taken in the General 
Assembly tonight on seating Communist 
China and expelling Nationalist China. 

ON TWO-THIRDS REQUIREMENT 

Resolution declaring the expulsion of Na- 
tionalist China an “important matter” and 
thus requiring a two-thirds vote rather than 
a simple majority for passage. 

In favor—s5 

Argentina, Australia, Bahrain, Barbados, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Cambodia, Cent. Afr, Repub- 
lic, Chad, China, Colombia, Congo (Kinsh.), 
Costa Rica, Dahomey, Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Fiji, Gabon, Gambia. 

Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Indonesia, Israel, Ivory Coast, Jamaica, 
Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, Lesotho, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Madagascar, Malawi, Mauri- 
tius, Mexico. 

New Zealand, Nicaragua, Niger, Panama, 
Paraguay, Philippines, Portugal, Rwanda, 
Saudi Arabia, South Africa, Spain, Swaziland, 
Thailand, United States, Upper Volta, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela. 

Opposed—59 

Afghanistan, Albania, Algeria, Bhutan, 
Britain, Bulgaria, Burma, Burundil, Byelo- 
russia, Cameroon, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
Congo (Brazza), Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, Egypt, Equatorial. 

Guinea, Ethiopia, Finland, France, Guinea, 
Guyana, Hungary, Iceland, India, Iraq, Ire- 
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land, Kenya, Kuwait, Libya, Malaysia, Mali, 
Mauritania, Mongolia, Nepal, Nigeria. 

Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Poland, Rumania, 
Sierra Leone, Singapore, Somalia, So. Yemen, 
Soviet Union, Sudan, Sweden, Syria, Tan- 
zania, Trinidad/Tobago, Uganda, Ukraine, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia, Zambia. 

Abstentions—15 

Austria, Belgium, Botswana, Cyprus, Iran. 

Italy, Laos, Malta, Morocco, Netherlands. 

Qatar, Senegal, Togo, Tunisia, Turkey. 

Absent—Maldivas, Oman. 

ON SEATING PEKING 


Resolution to seat Communist China and 
expel Nationalist China. 

In favor—76 

Afghanistan, Albania, Algeria, Australia, 
Belgium, Bhutan, Botswana, Bulgaria, Bur- 
ma, Burundi, Byelorussia, Cameroon, Canada, 
Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Equador, Egypt, Eq. Guinea, Ethiopia, 
Finland, France, Ghana, Guinea. 

Guyana, Hungary, Iceland, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Kenya, Kuwait, 
Laos, Libya, Malaysia, Mali, Mauritania, Mex- 
ico, Mongolia, Morocco, Nepal, Netherlands, 
Nigeria, Norway, Pakistan, Congo (Brazza), 
Peru. 

Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Rwanda, Sene- 
gal, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Somalia, South- 
ern Yemen, Soviet Union, Sudan, Sweden, 
Syria, Tanzania, Togo, Trinidad-Tobago, 
Tunisia, Turkey, Uganda, Ukraine, Britain, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia, Zambia. 

Opposed—35 

Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Cambodia, Cent. 
Afr. Republic, Congo (Kinsh.) Costa Rica, 
Dahomey, Dominican Rep., El Salvador, 
Gabon, 

Gambia, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Ivory 
Coast, Japan, Lesotho, Liberla, Madagascar, 
Malawi, Malta, New Zealand. 

Nicaragua, Niger, Paraguay, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, South Africa, Swaziland, United 
States, Upper Volta, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

Abstentions—17 

Argentina, Bahrain, Barbados, Colombia, 
Cyprus, Fiji, Greece, Indonesia, Jamaica, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Mauritius, 
Panama, Qatar, Spain, Thailand. 

Absent—3 

China, Maldives, Oman. 


INTERNATIONAL SPECIAL FISSION- 
ABLE MATERIALS SAFEGUARDS 
SYMPOSIUM 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Hosmer) is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, an inter- 
esting symposium is taking place at 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, 
Kans., on the subject of safeguards 
against the illicit diversion of fissionable 
material. These are the special ingredi- 
ents of nuclear weapons as well as the 
fuel for nuclear reactors. 

The symposium is international in 
scope and financed by a grant from the 
National Science Foundation. Experts 
from all over the world are contributing 
their knowledge and experience toward 
raising the barriers against misuse of 
atomic science and nuclear materials. I 
was pleased to keynote this meeting yes- 
terday. My remarks follow: 

KEYNOTE REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN CRAIG 
HOSMER, REPUBLICAN OF CALIFORNIA, BEFORE 
THE SYMPOSIUM ON IMPLEMENTING Nu- 
CLEAR SAFEGUARDS, KANSAS STATE UNIVER- 
SITY, OCTOBER 25, 1971 
With the discovery of nuclear processes 

over three decades ago there came as a twin 
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the need for precautions to keep the special 
materials and knowledge involved out of the 
wrong hands, At that time these were con- 
strued by the Manhattan District to be “any- 
body else’s.” However, this simplicity was not 
for long to be. 

Over the years holding the ever-expanding 
applications of atomic energy inside peaceful 
channels has become a matter of world-wide 
concern. Almost a hundred countries have 
signed the nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 
and numerous other precautions have been 
instituted to guard against misuse of the 
atom. So many, in fact, that in the overall 
effort to prevent the perversion of nuclear sci- 
ence, some confusion exists as to who is polic- 
ing whom, which agencies are guarding what, 
and by whose authority. 

The confusion results because the overall 
antiproliferation problem is several-sided 
and complex. Possible proliferors might be 
desperately imperiled countries or even some 
evil conspiracy of ruthless or irrational indi- 
viduals. Many separate endeavors are required 
to meet such challenges. The need to protect 
society and its members from nuclear prolif- 
eration spans the entire spectrum of human 
interest. And, in the countereffort to contain 
nuclear dangers there are a large number of 
of possible controls which can be imposed 
selectively, separately, or simultaneously at 
international regional, national, or industrial 
levels. 

ANTIPROLIFERATION—A MANY-SIDED EFFORT 


Despite the focus of attention on nuclear 
safeguards envisioned at the international 
level by the Nonproliferation Treaty, this 
category of restraints constitute a response 
to but one of the several facets of the anti- 
proliferation problems. Similarly, on a na- 
tional level the disappearance of special fis- 
sionable material from peaceful channels at 
some particular point in the nuclear fuel 
cycle may constitute but one of several non- 
proliferation concerns, Therefore, in order to 
pinpoint specific deficiencies in the total 
structure being erected to prevent the multi- 
plication of nuclear weapons states and to in- 
hibit the proliferation of like dangers, we 
must first examine the individual building 
blocks from which it has been fashioned. 

The Nonproliferation Treaty and the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency's guide- 
lines for the structure and content of safe- 
guards agreements fully recognize this basic 
multiplicity of the anti-proliferation chal- 
lenge and the wisdom of the division of ef- 
fort in meeting it. These documents begin 
by acknowledging the large technical and po- 
litical gulf between weapons states and non- 
weapons states. They impose IAEA safeguards 
and mandatory inspections upon the latter, 
but make these burdens discretionary with 
the former. 

As it has worked out, the United States 
and the United Kingdom have voluntarily 
submitted to some inspections, but the So- 
viet Union to none. The other nuclear weap- 
ons states, France and Mainland China, re- 
fuse even to sign the NPT, but insist that 
their nuclear hearts are pure and that their 
atomic arsenals are pacific, 

Meanwhile, non-nuclear weapons states 
must comply fully with IAEA requirements 
in order (a) to obtain special nuclear ma- 
terials for strictly peaceful purposes, and, 
(b) to be spared the embarrassment of be- 
ing reported to the UN should they care- 
lessly lose them. 

This separate but unequal treatment of 
nations based on nuclear club membership 
stems from the obvious fact that the two 
categories of countries necessarily function 
with different effectiveness in different anti- 
proliferation roles. 

For instance, Articles I and II of the Non- 
proliferation Treaty prohibit the transfer be- 
tween nuclear states and non-nuclear states 
of “nuclear weapons or other nuclear ex- 
plosive devices.” These articles also ban the 
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“manufacture, or assistance with the manu- 
facture or other acquisition whatsoever” of 
these troublesome items. Yet the safeguards 
provisions of Article III are cast exclusively 
in terms of monitoring diversions from peace- 
ful channels of “source or special fissionable 
material.” Article III does not even mention 
safeguard monitoring of A-bombs or H- 
bombs as such. 

International safeguards thus focus almost 
exclusively upon that one facet of the total 
anti-proliferation problem having to do with 
accounting for fissionable isotopes legiti- 
mately in the possession of non-nuclear 
weapons states. This, of course, is a form of 
atomic bomb birth control. It can be quite 
helpful in preventing the spread of nuclear 
weapons. It is a logical responsibility to be 
assigned to non-nuclear countries. But, no 
matter who. does it, materials accounting is 
by no means the only anti-proliferation pre- 
caution which must be taken. It is but one 
of many. 


WEAPONS PHYSICAL SECURITY 


Very special efforts are required to insure 
that existing nuclear weapon stockpiles are 
maintained physically secure in the hands of 
their rightful owners. Yet the NPT contains 
not a word about procedures to enforce Arti- 
cles I and II bans upon trafficking in nuclear 
weapons, and, properly so. Implementation 
of this distinct facet of the anti-prolifera- 
tion effort is correctly remanded to the con- 
spicuous self-interest of Nuclear Club mem- 
bers. It is backstopped by their respective 
civilian and military police organizations and 
networks of sples, countersples and in- 
formers. 

This is not to say, however, that pressure 
for top notch performance should not con- 
stantly be kept upon these organizations. 
Speaking as one who has been active in the 
military, worked in the weapons labs, ridden 
storage site perimeters, and over a decade 
ago took part in a review of nuclear weapons 
storage, handling, shipping safety and secu- 
rity practices which result in a series of ma- 
jor reforms, I will state flatly that no matter 
how good a physical security job is being 
done, it can always be done better, and ought 
to be done better. Frankly, I think mem- 
bers of the Nuclear Cartel ought to keep un- 
der constant review their procedures to pre- 
vent the theft or misuse of their bombs. They 
also ought to pass around tips to each other 
on improving such procedures whenever that 
can be done with a net gain for the common 
security. 

WEAPONS DESIGN SECURITY 


It is interesting to note that the related 
subject of security of nuclear weapons de- 
sign data, which to the uninitiated might 
seem to be highly important in preventing 
nuclear spread, is actually of little or no con- 
cern from strictly a non-proliferation stand- 
point. Nuclear weapons designs are only an 
incidental facet of the general anti-prolifera- 
tion effort. This is because the laws of 
physics from which nuclear weapons are de- 
signed have become so universally under- 
stood that any effort now to suppress the 
data would be absurd. This cat has been out 
of the bag for a long, long time. 

A potential proliferor enterprising enough 
to lay hands on illicit supplies of fissionable 
material is certain to be smart enough to 
know how to weaponize them. Refined and 
sophisticated designs are unnecessary. 
Whether such proliferor be one country seek- 
ing to overpower another or a criminal or- 
ganization bent on cruder forms of nuclear 
blackmail, its need is not to become an in- 
stant superpower. It requires only primitive 
explosive devices. 

Insofar as nuclear powers are concerned, 
their weapon designs are top security items 
not primarily due to proliferation fears, but 
simply because compromising them will re- 
veal to a rival the characteristics and vulner- 
abilities of one’s own arsenal. 
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EVOLUTION, EXPANSION AND FORMALIZATION OF 
CONTROLS 


If at this point you are starting to pick 
up a theme in these rather simplistic re- 
marks, it is that preventing the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons requires the integrated 
efforts of several separate national forces and 
multinational institutions. It is the same 
theme which runs though the United States 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and the United 
States Atoms-for-Peace program announced 
in 1956 which established the legitimacy of 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and encour- 
aged their application on a global scale. 

The many bilateral and multilateral agree- 
ments for cooperation which followed these 
historic landmarks frequently required prac- 
tical judgments as to the identity of critical 
weapons proliferation danger points and the 
means best to deal with them. As anti-pro- 
liferation efforts have expanded and become 
formalized with only minor changes, these 
earlier judgments gradually have been in- 
corporated into treaties, international law 
and various regional and national statutes. 

Now, both formally and as a practical mat- 
ter the physical security of nuclear weapons 
is recognized as a national responsibility of 
the nuclear weapons states. So also is fission- 
able material in the hands of the weapons 
states, except to the extent that they them- 
selves submit it to international safeguards. 
In clear contrast safeguards against diversion 
of fissionable material from peaceful chan- 
nels are made both international and national 
responsibilities of the signatory non-nuclear 
weapons states. 

The IAEA safeguards systems thereupon 
functions to engage the non-weapons nuclear 
community in a parallel effort with the nu- 
clear weapons powers aimed at deterring il- 
licit diversions of fissionable material by 
means of an established capability to detect 
and report diversions should they occur. 
These international safeguards depend heav- 
ily upon the functioning of regional or na- 
tional safeguards systems, which in turn rely 
upon strict materials accounting and other 
security measures at the individual plant 
level. Great resources and manpower are de- 
voted to these efforts and their improvement, 

International safeguards have become the 
glamour segment of the overall anti-prolifer- 
ation effort. Safeguards people, their systems 
and analyses, methodologies, black boxes, 
game theories, non-destructive test para- 
phernalia preventing this diversion. This 
may be a very dangerous assumption in the 
real world, populated by very fallible people, 
some of whom are very certain to be just 
no damn good, 


ANTIPROLIFERATION PUBLIC OPINION 


In any event, the world political commu- 
nity probably ought to be doing a lot more 
than it is now under IAEA leadership to fos- 
ter a climate of public opinion exceedingly 
hostile to the idea of nuclear spread. Traffick- 
ing in the Ingredients of mass destruction is 
equitable to the heinous war crime of 
genocide, and its penalty should be fixed 
accordingly. An international norm boosting 
the intensity of disapprobation accorded 
anyone who might participate in nuclear 
black marketing would certainly do no 
harm and it might provide additional insir- 
ance against a day when incentives to divert 
may be on the rise. 


COORDINATION WITH NATIONAL POLICE 
SYSTEMS 


Deterrence also can be made more certain 
by boosting the illicit diverter's risk of getting 
caught, thereby both incurring punishment 
and losing the profits of his crime. 

If, under our safeguards systems of inter- 
national public opinion, when a diversion is 
discovered, the alarm sounds, whistles blow, 
sirens scream, the United Nations is notified, 
and it all strikes fear and terror in the hearts 
of the general public, that is one thing. Quite 
another and far better thing is if it scares 
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hell out of the criminal because he knows 
that the jig is up. 

Every increase in the likelihood of a quick 
and positive identification and apprehension 
of a nuclear criminal plays a key role in 
fortifying the deterrent equation. So also 
does every increase in the degree of certainty 
with which the stolen item can be recov- 
ered. 

Yet, neither apprehension nor recovery are 
functions of the current nuclear safeguards 
structure. These are the responsibility of 
independent and relatively uncoordinated 
national, and even local, police systems. Un- 
doubtedly the IAEA and other nuclear au- 
thorities can do far more than they do now 
to prepare these police authorities to move 
rapidly and effectively in nuclear cases. 

This is a facet of the overall antiprolifera- 
tion problem that is relatively neglected. 
It is not a glamorous facet, like systems 
analyzing the five components of MUF to 
estimate the confidence level with which a 
material balance can be closed in some hypo- 
thetical nuclear fuel factory. But effective 
international police coordination will be of 
utmost importance when and if the world 
ever faces a real life criminal threat of 
nuclear blackmail and we ought to be pro- 
moting it. 

Inspector General Rometsch, who follows 
me today, reiterated during Geneva IV that 
the IAEA policy is only to render advice to 
national police authorities when requested. 
However, my feeling is that both IAEA and 
the police authorities ought to do more than 
wait for each other's ideas to get on with the 
serious business of improving and sharing 
the capabilities of over one hundred national 
police systems to cope with possible nuclear 
crimes. 

The IAEA could serve a particularly use- 
ful function by setting guidelines for police 
training, indoctrination, and equipment for 
this specialized work. The principal nuclear 
nations of the world could actively assist 
other countries in developing a worldwide 


network of nuclear competent police sys- 
tems. When the need comes for such systems, 
it will be a sudden and critical one. It will 
then be too late to start putting things in 
shape. Therefore, the more concern in ad- 
vance to this subject, the better. 


REWARDS AND BOUNTIES 


The practice of rewards for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction of offend- 
ers and the return of specific stolen goods 
has been an historic companion of efficient 
police work since the beginning of mankind. 
Informants are the backbone of any security 
apparatus. Today there is no particular as- 
surances by the IAEA or any of the major 
nations that persons cooperating with the 
authorities on nuclear cases will even get a 
pleasant “thank you” for their troubles. Es- 
tablishment of standing nuclear theft re- 
wards and a “no questions asked” bounty 
system for return of unaccounted for ma- 
terials should be put on the agenda at Vienna 
and elsewhere. 

PROLIFERATION PROFILES 

Along similar lines, IAEA and national 
authorities ought to be encouraged to arm 
themselves with psychological and other data 
useful in forestalling nuclear thefts, The air- 
lines have developed fairly comprehensive 
profiles for potential highjackers. Potential 
proliferators also could be profiled. Is such a 
man more likely to be a three-time loser in 
the criminal courts, or an underpaid, under- 
promoted worker in a reprocessing facility 
with a large debt and a nagging wife, or some 
other type? What people in what positions 
for how long deserve special observation? 
These questions, too, are facets of anti-pro- 
liferation to which attention must be given 
if the total effort is to succeed. 

RELAX ACCOUNTING FOR LOW ENRICHMENT 
U-235 


And, if more attention is to be devoted to 
some things, it is likely that less can be paid 
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to others. To me it seems unwarranted for 
the safeguards systems to spend a lot of time 
and effort accounting for low enrichment 
U-235. This material is little more useful 
from a diversionary standpoint than source 
material. Notice of shipments and receipts 
are about all that are required for the latter 
and all that seem reasonably necessary for 5 
percent or less U-235. This product is totally 
dissimilar to plutonium and U-233 which are 
explosively fissionable as soon as a critical 
mass is accumulated. 


DECLASSIFYING DIFFUSION TECHNOLOGY 


For this same reason a relaxation of the 
zealous classification of diffusion enrichment 
technology has for long seemed warranted. 
Anybody wanting to go about making an 
atomic bomb by enriching U-235 in a dif- 
fusion plant could hardly be secretive about 
it. At Geneva IV, Wataru Hiraizumi, the 
President of the Japanese Atomic Energy 
Commission, recommended diffusion declas- 
sification and advised the owners of these 
secrets to get themselves some good patents, 
start licensing them and stop worrying about 
proliferation via the diffusion route, because 
it isn't in the cards. 

So long as we make sure that no high 
enrichment cascades are built into these 
plants, I agree with the gentleman. We can 
better spend our safeguards, time and money 
checking on alternate enrichment processes 
which can be carried on in secrecy because 
they do not require large physical installa- 
tions. We can safely take our eyes off the 
diffusion plants and concentrate them on 
the ultra-centrifuge, the Becker Nozzle, laser 
and thermal diffusion techniques and pos- 
sibly whatever unique enrichment process 
the South Africans claim to have invented. 

“BOMBS FOR ALL” 

Since one unusual thought breeds another, 
Iam now emboldened to mention the fan- 
tastic proposal that we contain the dangers 
from nuclear weapons not by limiting their 
ownership but by deliberately and rapidly 
accelerating proliferation on a worldwide 
basis. 

This is the “bombs for all” idea that 
proliferation is inevitable, efforts to slow it 
down only unevenly delay the deadly day of 
reckoning and that mutual deterrence should 
work as well for ordinary powers as it has 
for the super-powers for over a quarter of a 
century. Therefore, every non-nuclear coun- 
try is to be given four atomic bombs and 
made a nuclear power. It then can deter its 
enemies and in turn be deterred by them. 
The bombs are rigged with permissive action 
links which keep them from being turned 
against the supplier members of the Nuclear 
Club. 

The kicker in this one is that any country 
which uses its bombs doesn’t get any more. 
That will leave it a very, very lowly non- 
nuciear weapons state in a hostile world of 
nuclear powers. Such a possibility, it is 
argued, blanks out the proliferation problem 
and permanently guarantees a super-safe- 
guarded worldwide nuclear truce. That, of 
course, is a fallacy and the idea of “bombs for 
all” as the answer to proliferation is an 
abusurdity or an obscenity, depending on 
your own preference for adjectives. 


INCREASING NEED FOR TIGHT PHYSICAL SECURITY 


Almost everyone but the astute chairman 
of our session this morning, Dr. Theodore 
B. Taylor, has neglected one very promising 
means to effectuate society’s containment of 
the nuclear dangers, His ideas for enhanced 
physical security of the devices and mate- 
rials concerned make a lot of sense and 
should receive serious attention. Taylor 
points out that nuclear material safe- 
guards emphasis has been and continues to 
be concerned primarily with detection of 
losses after they have occurred, Physical 
security measures to prevent thefts in the 
first place are accorded only a secondary 
role. 

The intrinsic value of special nuclear mate- 
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tials is high. At $10,000 per kilogram the 
value of plutonium by weight is about ten 
times that of gold. Yet the physical security 
levels provided for plutonium are considerly 
lower than those generally obtaining for the 
protection of bank vaults or large shipments 
of money and other valuables, And, here is 
another pertinent statistic: during the last 
decade successful million dollar robberies 
have averaged one a year and $100,000 and 
over robberies or thefts have occurred at a 
rate of around five per year. 

Within about two years, plutonium recycle 
will commence on a large-scale and the flow 
of this product through the civilian power 
reactor fuel cycle will increase rapidly. The 
quantity, price and value of plutonium for 
illicit use could easily rise to a point where 
deterrence of theft, in the sense we have been 
talking about it, becomes much too weak a 
reed to rely upon. Dr. Taylor believes this 
will happen and contends that improved 
physical security is absolutely essential to 
reduce the vulnerability of these materials 
to large-scale felonious taking not only dur- 
ing shipment, which already is recognized as 
a serious hazard, but also during storage and 
handling. He points out that: 

“Stolen special nuclear materials could 
supply an illegal national or international 
market, be incorporated into crude but 
highly destructive nuclear explosives for use 
by domestic or foreign extremist organiza- 
tions, or sold to countries that want to make 
nuclear explosives but that do not have direct 
access to special nuclear materials.” 

Recently, the U.S. AEC somewhat tightened 
up its 10 CFR Part 73 physical security 
regulations, but they still fall short of con- 
stituting major barriers to special nuclear 
materials thefts or robberies by highly 
motivated professional criminals. Regardless 
of monetary costs, Taylor recommends that 
the United States Government vigorously 
press for action by appropriate foreign gov- 
ernments and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency to set up dependable SNM 
physical security systems on a worldwide 
basis. These should be designed to lock up 
SNM at least as tight as conventional 
valuables, and possibly tighter. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion let me say that this Is a very 
distinguished audience of noted experts 
gathered together from many parts of the 
world. As this symposium begins, I am proud 
and pleased to have been given this oppor- 
tunity to focus its attention upon the sea of 
problems associated with keeping vital atomic 
ingredients in the right hands and securely 
out of the way of mischief. My remarks have 
only skimmed the surface of that sea. During 
these few days here on the campus of Kansas 
State University, you will probe its depths 
for answers which may contribute signif- 
icantly to the peace of the planet and the 
safety of its citizens. 

I wish you well. All of civilization wishes 
you Godspeed. 


TO ACHIEVE A FAIR APPORTION- 
MENT OF REVENUES FROM OFF- 
SHORE MINERAL PRODUCTIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Boccs), is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, as you know, 
vast quantities of minerals lie in the sub- 
merged lands off the shores of our coastal 
States. 

The State of Louisiana has been a 
leader in the technology of offshore min- 
eral production. Techniques and equip- 
ment devised in Louisiana are being used 
in other coastal States and countries 
around the world. 
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In the past 16 years, total Federal in- 
come from the sale of mineral rights in 
the federally controlled Outer Continen- 
tal Shelf has multiplied more than 30 
to 1. With our country facing a growing 
energy shortage, there is reason to be- 
lieve that this trend will continue. 

To date, all revenues from the Outer 
Continental Shelf have gone to the Fed- 
eral Government. Federal revenues from 
submerged lands off the coast of Louisi- 
ana alone now amount to well over $3 
billion. 

Mr. Speaker, the revenues accruing to 
the Federal Government from the Outer 
Continental Shelf off the coast of Louisi- 
ana are possible only because of the 
many services rendered by the State of 
Louisiana. Louisiana and other coastal 
States build the schools, pave the roads, 
provide the health care, fire and police 
protection and other governmental sery- 
ices, without which there could be no 
offshore mineral production. 

For similar reasons, it is present na- 
tional policy for the Federal Government 
to share revenues from public lands on 
the mainland with the State within 
whose borders those lands lie. Thus, a 
mainland State is given 3742 percent of 
the revenues from mineral production 
from Federal lands within its borders, 

Reason and equity require that the 
same formula be applied to Federal rev- 
enues from mineral production off the 
coasts of the States. For this reason, I 
have introduced a bill, H.R. 4343, in- 
tended to achieve the same fair appor- 
tionment of revenues from offshore min- 
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eral production as is now afforded States 
with public lands within their borders. 

On past occasions I have inserted edi- 
torials and articles on this subject by the 
distinguished executive editor of the New 
Orleans Times Picayune, George W. 
Healy, Jr. Mr. Healy has just completed 
an outstanding, six-part series of ar- 
ticles on this subject. I am inserting these 
articles in the Recor and calling them to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

SHELF OIL INCOME Zooms 
(George W. Healy, Jr.) 

In 16 years total federal income from sale 
of mineral rights in the Outer Continental 
Shelf has multiplied more than 30 to 1. 

This income has been from bonuses and 
first-year rentals, and is exclusive of con- 
tinuing royalties of one-sixth of the value 
of minerals produced under federal leases. 

Lease sales made in 1954, shortly after 
the start of deep water exploration and pro- 
duction, brought a total of $142,404,630.48. 

Sixteen years later, on Dec. 15, 1970, fed- 
eral income from bonuses and first-year 
rentals had mounted to a total of $4,398,- 
902,411.74. 

In 1968, before the Santa Barbara oil spill, 
several fires and expansion of demands for 
protection of the environment led to sus- 
pension of offshore drilling rights sales, more 
than a billion and a quarter dollars went into 
the treasury at Washington from Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf sales. The exact amount for 
the year was $1,349,497,375.25, 

After dropping off in 1969, the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf revenue collected from bonuses 
and rentals resumed the rise which has been 
increasing in proportion to the number of 
leases offered for sale by the Bureau of Land 
Management, 

Now, with the new national energy policy 
calling for increased offshore production of 
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fuel, there is good prospect that income from 
Outer Continental Shelf minerals will dou- 
ble within the next few years. 

To date, the greatest federal income has 
come from submerged lands adjacent to 
Louisiana. 

Revenue produced by bonuses and rentals 
from minerals rights sales for operations off 
coastal states up to Dec. 15, 1970, was: 


$3, 021, 740, 545. 86 
699, 022, 081. 96 
638, 754, 209. 28 

29, 045, O74. 24 
8, 231, 188. 40 
2, 109, 312. 00 


Although activity in the Gulf of Mexico has 
been more productive than offshore activity 
in other United States areas, government ex- 
perts and private ofl men predict that other 
offshore areas of this nation soon will yield 
increasing volumes of valuable minerals. 

Potentially rich oil deposits running the 
full length of the United States Atlantic 
Coast have been discovered by scientists for 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, an agency of the Department 
of Commerce. Exploration has indicated 
rich oil and gas reserves off the Pacific Coast 
and the coasts of Hawaii and Alaska. 

To date, all revenue from the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf has gone to the federal govern- 
ment. None of it has been shared with a state 
off whose shores the revenue was produced. 

In the case of Louisiana, a single year’s 
“take” by the federal government (in 1970) 
amounted to more than 55% of the amount 
of the state’s entire budget for fiscal year 
1970-71. Although the state provided many 
services which made the offshore produc- 
tion possible, none of the 1970 bonus and 
rental income received by the federal gov- 
ernment (all of which came from oil, gas 
and mineral leases off this state) was shared 
with Louisiana. 


Louisiana .. 


Washington . 


FEDERAL REVENUES FROM OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF—MINERAL LEASE SALES, INCLUDING BONUSES AND RENTALS 


Adjacent State and products Number Acreage 


1954: 
Louisiana—oil and gas... 90 
Louisiana—sulfur__ 5 25, 000. 00 
Texas—oil and gas 4 19 67, 148.70 


394,721.16 $116,378, 476. 00 
, 233, 500. 00 
23, 357, 029. 48 


Bonus Ist year rental Adjacent State and products 


Number Acreage Bonus 1st year rental 


1965: 
$1, 184, 175 Texas—sulfur 
50, 000 
201, 450 | 1966: 
Lovisiana—oil and gas... 


486, 869.86 140, 969, 005. 48 


1, 435, 625 Louisiana—oil and ga: 


California—oil and gas... 


252, 806. 92 


Louisiana—oil and gas.. 
149, 760. 00 


Texas—oil and gas 


402,566.92 108, 528, 724. 53 


100, 091, 262. 93 
8, 437, 461.60 


758, 442 
449, 280 
1967: 


1, 207, 722 Louisiana—oil and gas... 


Louisiana—salt 


1959 
132, 480. 00 


Florida—oil and gas 
i 38, 819. 90 


2 
Louisiana—oil and gas... 19 


88, 035, 121. 27 


1, 711, 872.00 
388, 200 


California—oil and gas___- 


171, 299. 90 
Louisiana—oil and gas... 464, 046. 23 
Texas—oil and gas.. 240, 480. 00 
Louisiana—salt._.___ 1 2, 500. 00 


148 707,026.23 


1960: 


1962: f 
Louisiana—oil and gas.... 
Texas—oil and gas. 

Louisiana—oil and gas... 9 


401 1, 879, 526. 71 
10 28, 


, 800. 00 
16, 177.95 


89, 746, 993. 27 


246, 909, 783. 59 
35, 732, 031. 20 721, 440 


ee Texas—oil and gas. 
Louisiana—oil and gas__.. 
1, 392, 159 


72, 000,00 $33, 740, 308. 80 $216, 000 


35, 056. 00 88, 845, 963. 00 
104, 717. 19 99, 164, 930. 42 


1,995.48 21, 189, 000. 00 
141, 768.67 209, 199, 893, 42 


744,456.13 510, 079, 177. 76 2, 233, 458 
2, 495, 00 30, 563, 75 7,485 


159 746,951.13 510, 109, 741. 


51 2,240,943 


363, 181.00 602, 719, 261. 60 1, 089, 543 
541, 304, 41 593, 899, 046. 38 1, 623, 915 
149, 868, 789. 27 296, 820 


346, 487,097.25 3, 010, 278 


75, 250. 00 7, 500 


1969: 


282, 717, 064.79 


445, 036, 031. 81 
557, 719. 50 
43, 887, 358.75 


Louisiana—oil and gas. 
Louisiana—sulfur___. 
Louisiana—oil and g 
5, 638, hs 


48, 505. 00 
5,625. 00 
60, 153. 06 


114, 283. 06 


44, 037, 338.65 
715, 150. 00 
66, 908, 195. 60 


111, 660, 684. 25 


485, 050 
16, 875 


1, 103, 475 


86, 4 
161, 780 
1970: 


420 1,924,504.66 489, 481, 110.06 


5, 886, 851 Louisiana—oil and PSR 


Louisiana—oil and gas... 


3: = 
California—oil and gas... 


1964: 
Louisiana—oil and gas... 32, 673.34 
Oregon—oil and gas 425, 433. 05 
Washington—oil and gas.. 155, 420. 00 


613, 526. 39 


60, 340, 626. 00 
27, 768, 722. 24 ‘i 
7, 764, 928. 40 466, 260 


95, 874, 326.64 


TOA. .nnncennenonce oo 
Grand total to Dec. 15, 
1970 


938, 838 


326, 


780 
1, 276, 302 


2, 069, 342 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Land Management. 


97, 769, 013.00 
845, 832, 785. 06 


446, 420 
1,631, 694 


2,078, 114 


44, 642.00 
543, 897.70 
588,539.70 948, 601, 798.06 


135 


1,649 7,216, 448.78 4,374,924, 334.74 23, 978, 077 
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Our “Lost” OIL REVENUES 
(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

For all intents and purposes, the billions of 
barrels of oil and condensate and the tril- 
lions of cubic feet of gas being produced 
from the Gulf of Mexico outside Louisiana’s 
boundary are tax free. 

The State of Louisiana collects no sever- 
ance tax on this production. Nor does it col- 
lect any sales tax on the materials and sup- 
plies used to effect the production. These 
taxes are paid to no one, 

Since 1898 the state Constitution has au- 
thorized a severance tax on natural resources 
severed from the soil of Louisiana. The 
greater part of the severance tax on oll, gas, 
salt, coal, ores, marble, stone, gravel, sand 
and shells is dedicated to support public ed- 
ucation. Different severance tax rates apply 
to different products. 

Since 1936 Louisiana has collected a sales 
or use tax on goods consumed or used in the 
state, Since 1970 the rate of this state tax has 
been 3 per cent. Various parishes and parish 
school boards also collect local sales taxes. In 
Orleans Parish the sales tax amounts to 6 
per cent—divided equally between the state 
government and local agencies. 

If the state had collected its severance tax 
on oil, condensate, casinghead gas and natu- 
ral gas on which no severance tax was col- 
lected, its income from this source in the 
11-year period, 1955-68, would have been 
increased by more than one-third of a billion 
dollars—$397,356,668.42. 


By barrel— 
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Most of this tax income would have gone 
to pay the cost of educating Louisiana chil- 
dren—many of whom were the children of 
workers who made the federal offshore lands 
productive by manning drilling platforms 
and rigs. 

These estimates are conservative. The sev- 
erance tax on oil was based on an average of 
25 cents per barrel. The severance tax rate 
varies as the quality, or gravity, of oil varies. 
Offshore oil generally is high-gravity crude. 
The tax on condensate was based on an av- 
erage rate of 35 cents per barrel, and the tax 
on gas was based on an average of 2 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. The state recently in- 
creased its gas severance tax rate to 2.5 cents 
per thousand. 

Here’s the minimum severance tax that 
would have been collected by Louisiana, were 
this tax collectible on offshore production 
from federal lands: 


$250, 233, 711.75 
26, 933, 276. 65 
23, 503, 190. 66 
96, 686, 489. 36 


Condensate 
Casinghead Gas... 
Natural Gas 


397, 356, 668. 42 


Final production figures for 1969 and 1970 
have not been tabulated, but preliminary 
tabulations show large increases. The 1968 
offshore production from federal lands was 
more than 10 times as great as the 1958 pro- 
duction, This trend continues, 

The figures showing uncollected or “lost” 


PRODUCTION BEYOND LOUISIANA BOUNDARY 
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severance tax in this report take into con- 
sideration that the Federal Government re- 
ceives one-sixth of the minerals produced 
from federal lands, or the revenue from one- 
sixth of the production. No severance tax was 
figured as due by the United States from its 
share of the oll, condensate and gas. 

In addition to collecting this one-sixth 
royalty, the federal government collects 
bonuses and first-year rentals which 
amounted to $3,021,740,545.86 from sales of 
drilling rights off Louisiana between 1954 
and Dec. 15, 1970. A report on the billions 
of dollars that are being received by the fed- 
eral government from bonuses, rentals and 
royalties will be included in a later part of 
this weekly series. 

Louisiana receives nothing to compensate 
it for the many services this state performs 
to make possible production of riches from 
submerged federal lands off its coast. 

It is the editorial position of this news- 
paper that the U.S. Congress should pass leg- 
islation to correct inequity by having the 
federal government share with coastal states 
revenues which it receives from minerals 
production from offshore federal lands ad- 
jacent to those states. 

This revenue sharing should be on the same 
formula as that now applied in sharing with 
inland states of revenues from federal lands 
within those states. 

(Explanation: Casinghead gas is a by- 
product of production from oil wells, just 
as condensate is a by-product of production 
from natural gas wells.) 


By 1,000 cubic feet— 


Year and zone Crude oil 


Condensate Casinghead gas 


By barrel— By 1,000 cubic feet— 


Natural gas Year and zone 


Crude oil 


Condensate Casinghead gas Natural gas 


11, 824, 115 
8, 236, 430 
2, 116, 053 


397, 619 
420, 211 
70, 831 


888, 661 


8, 574, 052 
9, 559, 134 
1, 403, 349 


19, 536, 535 


22, 176, 598 


74, 726, 608 
7, 258, 

11, 159, 490 

113, 135, 348 


4,516, 573 
2,336, 316 
1, 433, 225 


8, 286, 114 


88, 326, 198 
35, 256, 301 
10, 224, 764 


133, 807, 263 


232, 284, 572 
203, 610, 639 
82, 690, 389 


521, 585, 600 


58, 250 


114, 354, 301 ERSS 


1, 263, 051 
486, 311 
220, 158 


1, 969, 520 


18, 481, 271 
10, 154, 709 
3, 655, 240 
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16, 720, 958 
11, 582, 520 
2, 811, 337 


31, 114, 815 


82, 646, 268 
90, 861, 207 
22, 778, 920 
196, 286, 395 


84, 097, 491 
39, 805, 366 2, 290, 262 
13, 796, 080 


137, 698, 937 9, 799, 297 


94, 613, 780 
48, 650, 958 
14, 448, 216 


157, 712, 954 


6, 181, 166 303, 113, 750 
205, 079, 069 


84, 852, 808 
593, 036, 627 


1, 327, 869 


28, 021, 749 
10, 739, 292 
4, 310, 620 


1, 679, 780 
572, 130 
464, 226 


99, 705, 794 
101, 042, 699 


43, 071, 661 2, 716, 136 


46, 591, 452 


96, 175, 703 
39, 765, 675 
37, 424, 736 


173, 366, 114 


8, 920, 782 
2, 557, 327 
2, 407,916 


13, 886, 025 


105, 397, 046 
52, 294, 773 
44, 850, 116 


202, 541, 935 


492, 098, 002 
208, 811, 392 
153, 505, 404 


854, 414, 998 


39, 123, 538 
12, 930, 168 
984, 666 


2, 817, 295 
734, 
544, 963 


58, 038, 372 4, 096, 321 


135, 401, 283 
93, 318, 857 


40, 451, 812 
17, 301, 042 
4,811, 869 


105, 920, 
eee 44,015, 777 
44, 360, 234 IV 56, 633, 701 


20, 098 9, 747, 299 
1, 933, 144 


4, 731, 699 


122, 564, 074 520, 019, 962 
60, 299, 866 181, 618, 075 
71, 547, 476 271, 526, 484 


62,564,723 276,080,374 


206, 569, 576 


16, 412, 142 


53, 598, 165 
16, 179, 899 
6, 790, 407 


pS eye es 76, 568, 471 


3, 808, 807 
1,574, 325 
761, 738 


6, 144, 870 


254,411,416 973, 164,521 


59, 902, 255 172, 145, 655 
22, 918, 036 137, 608, 002 
5, 016, 425 53, 223, 694 


87, 836, 716 362, 977, 351 


4, 947, 881 
2,531, 098 
1, 133, 305 


8, 612, 284 


64, 633, 811 
21, 327, 573 
8, 305, 410 


115, 435, 557 
53, 402, 073 
75, 101, 095 8, 008, 485 


9, 439, 258 


589, 879, 359 
2, 083, p 


124, 710, 821 
73, 651, 480 
104, 135, 535 


243,938,725 19,531,293 302, 497, 836 


Grand total for 
74, 294, 639 1] years___... 
31,016, 477 


6, 264, 678 
111, 575, 794 


198, 414, 452 
180, 181, 967 
66, 577, 091 


445, 173, 510 


Source: The American Petroleum Institute. 


“BURIED TREASURE” SPLIT 
(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 
Desolate mountains of northwest Colorado 
and adjoining areas in Utah and Wyoming are 
being described as covering “one of the great- 
est deposits of potential energy on the face of 
the globe.” 
Under these mountains, according to the 
September issue of Reader’s Digest, lies “Big- 
gest Buried Treasure on Earth.” Source of the 


Digest Article is the Kansas City Star of Aug. 
15, 1971. 

Oil shale in the three states, the Star re- 
ported, via the Digest, is regarded as a poten- 
tial source of riches for the United States 
Treasury. It could yield the federal govern- 
ment, the article reports, “according to one 
conjecture,” royalties amounting to $275 mil- 
lion a year. 

If and when a way is found to produce oil 
economically from this rich shale deposit, 


1, 201, 121, 861 


92, 342,683 1,410, 191,439 5, 801, 189, 361 


Colorado, Utah and Wyoming will receive 3714 
per cent of the federal government’s revenue 
from its share in the deposit. That is, if exist- 
ing law continues in effect. 

Now, to face reality and present facts rather 
than conjecture. 


The United States Treasury during fiscal 
year 1971 (the year which ended June 30) re- 
ceived more than $159 million in royalties 
from oil and gas produced from the Outer 
Continental Shelf. Submerged lands in the 
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Gulf of Mexico off Louisiana produced more 
than 90 per cent of this revenue. 

There is a possibility that the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf royalty yield to the federal gov- 
ernment for the single year may exceed $380 
million, More than $221 million of 1971 off- 
shore revenue is held in an escrow fund pend- 
ing final settlement of hearings by courts and 
masters to establish the exact contour of the 
Louisiana coast. 

Already the federal government received 
more than $890 million in bonuses and rent- 
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als in 1970-71, all for leases off the Louisiana 
coast. 

The total receipts by the U.S. from the 
Outer Continental Shelf for this most recent 
year then, may top $1,272 billion. 

What do Louisiana, Texas, California and 
other costal states get from this really big 
buried treasure? To date, they've received ex- 
actly nothing. 

Although it has yet to share in revenues 
from oil shale from federal lands that have 
not been placed in production, Wyoming re- 
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ceived $18,792,266.71 from revenues produced 
in 1970 by other federal lands within its bor- 
ders. The state deserved its share of those rey- 
enues, It provided many expensive services to 
make the inland federal lands productive. 

Coastal states perform the same and pos- 
sibly more services to make offshore federal 
lands productive. They deserve a fair share of 
the fruits of that production. Until the Con- 
gress acts to end inequity, the coastal states 
won't receive their just deserts. 


OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF RECEIPTS, FISCAL YEAR 1955 THROUGH 1970 


Bonuses, rent Royalties 


Escrow 


Bonuses, rent 


Royalties Escrow Total 


$142, 404, 630. 48 
111, 171, 041. 53 
1 (57, 434, 228. 69) 

1, 976, 361. 00 
2, 630, 090. 41 
1, 145, 720. 00 
226, 616, 838. 22 
1, 716, 161. 23 
6, 006, 921. 00 
359, 370, 525. 43 


Bok 
were 
S32 
yee 
“LBE 


BE 


20 


pa 
8&2 


pert 
tate 
RASLSB 


Baas 


1GAO adjustment taken from general fund and placed in escrow. 


$12, 
26, 518, 518. 78 
57, 
10, 
12, 
, 418, 121. 35 
172, 265, 367. 50 
43, 762, 875. 15 51, 067, 
498, 586, 287. 97 
(229, 540, 465.57) 


217, 134. 37 


435, 885.63 _. 
969, 890. 58 
208, 496, 48 


$5, 870, 970. 00 
42, 223, 700.64 
161, 893, 155. 47 
596, 202, 951. 97 
903, 330, 950. 83 
2350, 194, 610. 43 
73, 280, 497. 60 
890, 634, 479.13 


$135, 904, 544. 80 
89, 032, 099. 84 
(39, 552, 372. 76) 
148, 129, 983. 44 
121, 497, 143. 09 
285, 633, 591.37 
146, 947, 619. 87 
221, 707, 956. 30 


$10, 620, 439. 52 
11, 246, 201.92 
86, 424, 061. 11 
41, 107, 770. 26 
57,935, 108. 40 
78, 083, 889. 47 

2113, 580,953. 89 

159, 914, 891. 13 


$152, 395, 954. 32 
142, 502, 902, 40 
208, 764. 843, 82 
785, 440, 705. 67 

1, 082, 763, 202. 32 
713, 912, 091. 57 
333, 809, 072. 36 

1, 272, 257, 326. 56 


510, 198, 439. 12 


137, 273, 981.41 Total__.... .- 


- 3,819, 235, 376.68 


583,771, 719.06 1,734,142,678.49 6,137, 149,774.23 


2Includes transfers to land and water conservation fund: 1969, $126,783,300.34; 1970, 


$107 882,204.45. 


Fep OIL Take Up, STATE SHARE Down 
(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

Back in 1955, five years before the United 
States Supreme Court held that Louisiana's 
historic boundary extended three miles from 
its coast, this state collected $44,212,534.53 
in bonuses from its submerged lands, Six- 
teen years later, in 1970, the state’s bonuses 
collections from its submerged lands had 
dropped to $1,581,773.07—a decrease of more 
than 30 to 1. 

During the same period the United States 
Treasury's collections from bonuses from 
federal lands off Louisiana’s coast jumped 
from $100,091,262.93 to $948,601,798.06—up 
more than nine to one. 

Knowledgeable operators in the petroleum 
industry credit several developments to the 
sharp rise in receipts from federal lands off 
Louisiana and to decreases in receipts from 
state submerged lands, 

1. Improvement in technology is permit- 
ting the drilling of deep wells far off the 
coast that would have been considered im- 
possible several years ago. 

2. Producers prefer to develop fields in off- 
shore federal lands because oil and gas from 


12, 708, 412. 88 
13, 638, 787.90 
17, 103, 753. 91 
18, 652, 338. 11 


40, 657, 718. 13 
39, 400, 679. 41 
44, 494, 831. 45 
51, 487, 656. 87 
56, 672, 037. 78 
58, 799, 759. 36 
63, 029, 409.25 
71, 267, 105.68 


99, 632, 735. 92 
1, 004, 754, 756. 94 


those areas pay no severance tax and no 
sales tax is levied on supplies and materials 
used in operations beyond the three-mile 
limit. Testimony has been presented in pub- 
lic hearings that 6 per cent state and local 
sales taxes would have yielded more than 
$438,000 per year had this total tax been 
collected on food and beverages alone used 
on Louisiana offshore rigs and platforms in 
1970, Sales tax on pipe, cement, mud and 
other materials used in the offshore opera- 
tions, according to estimates, would have 
yielded another $22,000,000sin the same year. 

The total severance tax which would have 
been paid, at the Louisiana rates, had this 
levy been collected on oil, condensate, cas- 
inghead gas and natural gas produced be- 
tween 1958 through 1968 from the Outer 
Continental Shelf beyond Louisiana’s bound- 
ary would have amounted to a minimum of 
$397,356,668.42. 

The net result has been that the US. 
Treasury’s total interest in production of 
minerals from the Outer Continental Shelf— 
bonuses, rents and royalties—has mounted 
from about $154.6 million in 1955 to more 
than $6,137.1 million in 1971. 

During the same time Louisiana’s income 


REVENUE FROM OIL AND GAS MINERAL LEASES ON STATE LANDS 


Source: Bureau of Land Management. 


from submerged lands has produced a total 
of about one-sixth of the federal receipts, 

Louisiana's income from royalties on the 
state’s inland minerals deposits rose each 
year for many years until 1970, when these 
receipts dropped from $102,013,241.15 to $99,- 
632,735.92. 

As production from offshore federal lands 
has increased, the state of Louisiana to make 
possible this production also has increased. 

However, under existing federal law, the 
United States does not compensate the state 
for any part of the cost of these expensive 
services—education, police protection, high- 
way construction and maintenance and 
others. 

Twenty-six states in 1970 received from the 
U.S. Bureau of Land Management 387% per- 
cent of receipts from production from federal 
lands within those states. Coastal states re- 
ceived nothing from receipts of production 
from federal lands off those states. 

They will continue to receive nothing until 
existing law is amended by the Congress to 
treat offshore federal lands in the same man- 
ner that inshore federal lands are treated 
today. 


Inland 


Submerged lands 


Rentals 


Rentals Bonuses 


$591, 831. 21 
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, 243, 909. 2: 
24, 106, 967. 16 
11, 267, 698. 77 

6, 787, 951. 96 
10, 436, 750. 62 
34, 477, 333. 71 
21, 838, 107. 81 
22, 732, 440. 88 
14, 243, 497.51 

8, 555, 217.57 
14, 145, 477.97 
12, 886, 377.69 

6, 426, 423.02 


360, 717, 584. 72 
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T, 044, 301.61 
29, 316, 509. 05 


6, 342, 201. 65 
13, 167, 241. 45 
10, 160, 215. 10 
13, 129, 934, 42 
13, 094, 525. 06 
13, 299, 765. 12 
18, 599, 278. 71 
15, 901, 028. 50 
17, 445, 071. 41 
21, 787, 067.72 
44, 610, 478.52 
32, 945, 913. 61 
34, 992, 621. 35 
37, 516, 328. 02 
38, 270, 035. 03 


346, 367, 200. 59 


0 $634, 997. 65 

$229, 381. 07 4, 854, 612. 66 

2, 275, 598. 96 8, 676, 522.50 

5, 573, 630. 90 11, 866, 374. 91 
7, 663, 728. 14 0 

1, 340, 590. 04 


3, 941, 764. 07 
867, 455. 32 4, 087, 286. 41 
1, 026, 868. 99 8, 933, 573. 02 
1, 300, 175. 70 3, 766, 110. 49 
2, O91, 481.25 36, 302, 875. 08 
1, 553, 068. 66 44, 212,534.53 
1, 260, 145. 11 15, 951, 511. 75 
1, 522, ae 47 


941, 054.47 

348, 777.47 
168, 952. 93 47, 459, 266. 67 
302, 978. 60 859, 000. 00 
72, 112. 65 10, 265, 223. 61 
205, 819. 08 6, 641, 701.95 
832, 360. 00 
13, 142, 149. 44 


32, 354, 203. 72 
19, 372, 458. 31 
20, 753, 081. 73 
21, 853, 545. 45 
29, 714, 695.99 
30, 373, 805. 99 
70, 385, 900. 79 
116, 262, 194. 79 
92, 787, 189. 93 
78, 381, 232.38 
55, 419, 191. 15 
126, 191, 819. 04 
66, 105, 335. 77 
76, 173, 780. 48 
87, 850, 562. 30 
109; 375, 050. 19 
112, 675, 943.68 
118, 036. 442. 16 
154, 142, 606. 10 
135, 965, 066. 57 
150, 108. 735. 72 
156, 268, 176. 97 
147, 323, 684. 4) 


2, 040, 893, 692. 56 


449, 098. 52 
462, 635. 50 
628, 656.31 
857, 674. 43 
630, 282.76 
575, 557.31 
717, 061.51 
367, 510, 67 


34, 517, 479. 48 


, 581, 778. 07 
265, 220, 161. 78 


Source: Table by register of state land office for Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association. 
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SHELF OIL STAKES RISE 
(By George W. Healy Jr.) 

Because Louisiana pioneered in production 
of offshore oil, its citizens probably have a 
greater appreciation of the potential of the 
Outer Continental Shelf as a major source of 
energy than have residents of other states. 

This appreciation in other states, partic- 
ularly coastal states, we predict, soon will 
grow rapidly. Interest of these states in this 
production will be stimulated by prolifera- 
tion of oftshore exploration and development 
activity. This activity already has spread to 
Alaska, the Pacific and Atlantic coasts and 
the Great Lakes; and the spread apparently 
has just started. 

‘The reason? 

Since 1958 production of offshore oil has 
increased more rapidly in the free world 
than has production of onshore oil. 


ONSHORE OIL 


1958—15 million barrels per day 
1970—30 million barrels per day 


OFFSHORE OIL 


1958—8 million barrels per day 

1970—7.6 million barrels per day 

These figures from the trade publication 
Offshore News refiect that in 1970 20.1 per 
cent of the free world’s oil came from off- 
shore operations. In 1960, according to this 
publication, 83 rigs were working offshore. In 
1970, 309 rigs were working offshore. 

Offshore oil wells drilled in the United 
States in 1970 were distributed: Alaska 19; 
California 146; Louisiana 838; Texas 60. 

In other areas, offshore wells drilled in 
1970 were distributed: Africa 30; Middle East 
55; Mediterranean 4; Europe 56; Southeast 
Asia and Pacific 131; Latin America 475. 

The North American total, including Can- 
ada, was 1,007 offshore wells. 

Both official and private sources predict 
continued growth of offshore petroleum pro- 
duction. The Energy Policy Staff of the 
United States Department of the Interior is 
on record as saying: “The entire continen- 
tal shelf bordering the U.S. is composed of 
sedimentary deposits favorable for the oc- 
currence of petroleum.” 

The National Petroleum Council earlier 
reported to the President of the U.S., “The 
entire continental shelf area of the U.S. 
comprising 278,000 square miles, may be con- 
sidered prospective petroleum province.” 

Already, of course, preservationists and 
ecologists are questioning wisdom of the off- 
shore exploration and production program. 
Several of them were very vocal in their 
opposition at a hearing held Sept. 13 at 
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Montauk, N.Y. A panel, sponsored by the New 
York Ocean Science Laboratory, expressed 
confidence that energy fuels may be recov- 
ered safely and without ecological damage to 
beaches of Long Island and other areas in 
that part of the Atlantic coast. 

Improved techniques for finding oil and 
for eliminating spills which already have 
been used in the Gulf of Mexico, we are con- 
fident, will meet the ecologists’ objections. 

The growth of demand for energy, already 
acute in practically every section of the U.S., 
in our opinion, will necessitate development 
of offshore fields in practically all waters ad- 
jacent to coastal states. 

This, obviously, will extend to many other 
states a condition which in Louisiana is be- 
coming more aggravated every day. With 
each increase in offshore activity in the Gulf 
of Mexico, demands on the state to provide 
expensive governmental services for the off- 
shore workers and their families increases. 

Today the coastal states receive nothing 
from the federal government to compensate 
them for providing services which make pos- 
sible rich production from offshore federal 
lands. Until federal law is changed to share 
revenues from offshore federal lands in the 
same manner that revenues from inshore fed- 
eral lands are shared, discrimination against 
coastal states will persist. 

Wyoming and 25 other states received 3714 
per cent of the revenues produced from fed- 
eral lands in those states in 1970. California, 
Texas and Louisiana received no part of the 
revenues produced from federal lands off 
their coasts. 


STATE “Om POPULATION” Up 
(By George W. Healy, Jr.) 

During the past two decades parishes of 
Louisiana which touch the Gulf of Mexico 
and contiguous,sounds have grown in popu- 
lation at a rate far exceeding that of the re- 
mainder of the state. 

These eight parishes between 1950 and 1960 
had a population gain of 44.8 per cent. In 
the 1960-70 period their aggregate gain was 
at a rate of 138.4 per cent. 

Total Louisiana population grew 21.4 per 
cent between 1950 and 1960 and 9.4 per cent 
between 1960 and 1970. 

A major factor in this growth along the 
coast was an increase in exploration for and 
production of oll, gas, sulphur, salt and other 
minerals off Louisiana. 

The eight coastal parishes had a popula- 
tion of 293,757 in 1950 and 1,014,372 in 1970. 
Of the 720,615 additional residents, a sub- 
stantial number work on drilling rigs and 
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Platforms off the coast, build or maintain 
exploration and drilling equipment at mari- 
nas or in bays or canals which connect with 
the coast, operate boats or aircraft which 
supply the offshore operators with food, ma- 
chinery and other materials or perform 
other services required for production of rev- 
enues from federal offshore lands. 

Educating children of these new residents, 
providing access roads to permit them to get 
to boats and helicopters which supply off- 
shore needs, protecting homes and business 
property necessary for successful operation 
beyond the coast and providing other essen- 
tial services have cost the State of Louisiana 
many millions of dollars. 

Revenues from federal offshore lands re- 
ceived by the United States government have 
amounted to about $6 billion. 

None of these revenues has been shared 
with Louisiana, whose services have made 
their production possible. 

By contrast, the federal government shares 
with 26 states revenues which it receives 
from federal lands within those states. 
Twenty-five states receive 37%, per cent; 
Alaska receives 90 per cent. 

This, in our opinion, is obvious discrimi- 
nation. 

If Wyoming received, as it did, $18,792,266.- 
71 as its share of revenues produced from 
federal lands within that state, Louisiana— 
by right—was entitled to a fair share of the 
revenues produced from federal lands off its 
coasts. 

Wyoming’s population in 1970 of 332,416 
was approximately 700,000 less than the pop- 
ulation of Louisiana’s eight parishes which 
touch the Gulf of Mexico and contiguous 
sounds. Wyoming’s population probably was 
less than the number of Louisianians who 
contributed directly to the more than $1 bil- 
lion produced in fiscal 1971 for the federal 
treasury from offshore federal lands. 

Wyoming earned, in our opinion, every 
penny that it received from federal lands 
revenues. Louisiana, we insist, deserves a sub- 
stantial share of the revenues which its serv- 
ices made possible from federal offshore 
lands. 

This state and other coastal states wil] not 
receive their just deserts until the Congress 
of the United States enacts legislation pro- 
viding for the sharing with adjacent states 
of revenues from offshore federal lands in 
the same manner that revenues from on- 
shore federal lands are shared with inland 
states. 

Coastal states will receive just treatment 
only after this legislation becomes law. 


Louisiana total 


Coastal parishes: 
Cameron... 
Jefferson. 


St. Mary...- 
Terrebonne. 
Vermilion. 


8-parish total. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Fuqua, for 10 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Sruxes, for 10 minutes, today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. Puctnskr, for 30 minutes, today, 


1950 


Growth 
(percent) 


Growth 


1960 1970 (percent) 


2, 683, 516 


3, 257, 022 


3, 564, 310 


to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous material. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Smirn of New York) to ad- 
dress the House and to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. SPENCE, for 1 hour, today. 

Mr. Hosmer, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Davis of South Carolina) 
to address the House and to revise and 


3, 343 
21, 930 


1, 014, 372 


38, 855 
425, 416 


extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. Gonzatez, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bocas, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MILLER of Ohio) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material: ) 

Mr. Mize, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, to- 
day. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. MıcHEL to revise and extend his 
remarks. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Smrrx of New York) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. 

Mr. BAKER. 

Mr. ScHERLE in 10 instances. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. PELLY in two instances. 

Mr. Rem of New York in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances, 

Mr. LANDGREBE. 

Mr. CoNABLE. 

Mr. Hosmer in three instances. 

Mr, O’Konsk1. 

Mr. Price of Texas. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Davis of South Carolina) 
and to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Fraser in five instances. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in five instances. 

Mr. Gonzatez in three instances. 

Mr. Hacan in three instances, 

Mr. GRIFFIN in two instances. 

Mr. Raricx in three instances. 

Mr. Becicu in five instances. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. BRINKLEY in two instances. 

Mr. BarING in three instances. 

Mr. Dorn in two instances. 

Mr. Epwarps of California in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 

Mr. Roprno in two instances. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. 

Mr. EDMONDSON in three instances. 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. James V. STANTON. 

Mr. OBEY in six instances. 

Mr. Hanna in five instances. 
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SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A concurrent resolution of the Senate 
of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 44. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of the study entitled 
“International Cooperation in Outer Space: 
A Symposium” as a Senate document; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DAVIS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 7 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1228. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report on the cur- 
rent status of the Governmeut’s helium pro- 
gram, pursuant to 50 U.S.C. 167; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1229. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a re- 
port on donations received and allocations 
made from the fund “14X8563 Funds Con- 
tributed for Advancement of Indian Race, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs” during fiscal year 
1971, pursuant to 25 U.S.C. 451; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
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Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 661. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 7248. A bill to amend 
and extend the Higher Education Act of 1965 
and other acts dealing with higher educa- 
tion (Report No. 92-588). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania (for 
himself, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. COL- 
tins of Illinois, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
Drees, Mr. FAUNTROY, Mr, Fraser, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. Mrkva, and Mr. 
MITCHELL) : 

H.R. 11420. A bill to provide for the pre- 
vention of sickle cell anemia; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 439. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of 50,000 additional 
copies of the subcommittee print of the 
Subcommittee on Domestic Finance of the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
entitled “A Primer on Money”; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.J. Res. 936. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to designate the first week in 
March of each year as “National Beta Club 
Week”; to the Committee.on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXTI, 


278. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to a national wildlife refuge for 
south San Francisco Bay, which was referred 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


149. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of D. E. Leveque, Sheboygan, Wis., relative 
to redress of grievances, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE—Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


The Senate met at 11 a.m. and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ELLENDER). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D. offered the following 
prayer: 


“O God of love, O King of peace, 
Make wars throughout the world to 
cease; 
The wrath of sinful man restrain: 
Give peace, O God, give peace again! 
“Whom shall we trust but Thee, O Lord? 
Where rest but on Thy faithful word? 
None ever called on Thee in vain: 
Give peace, O God, give peace again!” 
—HENRY W. BAKER. 


As we have remembered with thanks- 
giving the veterans of the Nation’s wars, 
may we now firmly resolve to bring in the 
generation of peace. May all who serve 
here and in all other areas of the Gov- 
ernment, all who serve in churches and 
universities, in business and the profes- 


sions, and in every vocation of our com- 
mon life, concert their best efforts to ad- 
judicate all internal and international 
conflicts by peaceful methods to bring 
the era of peace. Grant us peace of mind 
and soul that our service may be a bless- 
ing to our children and their children’s 
children. 

We pray in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED DURING ADJOURN- 
MENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of October 20, 1971, the Secretary 
of the Senate, on October 22, 1971, re- 
ceived the following message from the 
President of the United States: 

The nominations of Lewis F. Powell, 
Jr., of Virginia, to be an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; and William H. Rehnquist, of Ari- 
zona, to be an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the President 
pro tempore, on today, October 26, 1971, 
laid before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States, re- 
ceived on October 22, 1971, submitting 
the nominations of Lewis F, Powell, Jr., 
of Virginia, and William H. Rehnquist, 
of Arizona, to be Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
which nominations were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of October 20, 1971, the Secretary 
of the Senate, on October 21, 1971, re- 
ceived the following message from the 
House of Representatives: 

That the House had disagreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7072) to amend the Airport and Airway De- 
velopment Act of 1970 to further clarify the 


intent of Congress as to priorities for alr- 
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way modernization and airport develop- 
ment, and for other purposes; asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr, STAGGERS, Mr, JARMAN, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. 
MurPHY of New York, Mr. Apams, Mr. 
SPRINGER, Mr. DEVINE, Mr. Harvey, and Mr. 
KUYKENDALL were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

That the Speaker had affixed his signature 
to the enrolled bill (H.R. 9844) to authorize 
certain construction at military installations, 
and for other purposes. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of October 20, 1971, the following 
reports of committees were submitted: 


By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 35. A bill to provide for the settlement 
of certain land claims of Alaska Natives, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 92-405). 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with an amendment: 

H.R. 9910. An act to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 92-404). 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, October 21, 1971, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the United 
Nations has severely wounded itself with 
self-inflicted blows—unwise, illogical, 
and foreboding for the future. 

The United Nations has weakened it- 
self by a decision which would permit 
that body, any time it rides on an emo- 
tional tide, to expel any country, par- 
ticularly any little country, with whose 
actions it disagrees. 

For example, had this precedent been 
established a short while ago, the United 
Nations could well have expelled Nigeria 
and thus removed itself as an agency for 
supplying relief to a part of Nigeria, 
Biafra. 

Woe betide the next little country 
that runs athwart the majority senti- 
ment of a couple of voting blocs in the 
United Nations who wish to get rid of 
it. 

Mr. President, this may well be the 
beginning of a woeful period for the 
United Nations. It is a particularly bad 
time in history for world peace. 

The United States has contributed far 
beyond what should have been its fair 
and normal share to the United Nations 
over the years. We have contributed out 
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of our substance, out of our blood, sweat, 
and tears more money than any other 
nation in the world—far, far more money 
than any other nation in the world has 
ever contributed. 

Yesterday, too many states cavalierly 
voted against the position of the United 
States, which was merely an act designed 
to preserve the integrity of the United 
Nations as a body and to preserve its 
obligations toward universality and to- 
ward being truly representative of all 
the peoples of the world. 

It is an unfortunate thing which 
occurred yesterday. I gricvve for the dam- 
age which the United Nations has done 
to itself. If it falls, weakens, or sickens, 
it has no one to blame but the spirit 
of selfishness, the spirit of narrowness, 
and the spirit of ingratitude which per- 
vaded so many of its members. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD) 
is now recognized for not to exceed 15 
minutes. 


A CORRECTION OF ERRORS IN 
CERTAIN RECENT NEWSPAPER 
STORIES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a recent newsstory entitled “Sena- 
tor Byrd Tactics Irk His Colleagues,” 
written by Associated Press political 
writer Carl Leubsdorf, has been brought 
to my attention. I wish, for the record, 
to correct certain misstatements therein. 

The newsstory began with the follow- 
ing paragraph: $ 

WASHINGTON. — The hard-driving tactics of 
Sen. Robert C. Byrd, who has taken virtual 
control of day-to-day Senate scheduling, are 
beginning to cause resentment among some 
of his fellow Democratic senators. 


The story then read as follows: 


But twice in the past week, first on an 
amendment by Sen. Gale McGee, D-Wyo., 
and then on one by Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, D-Minn., Byrd stirred antagonism 
from the sponsors he claimed to be helping. 

On Tuesday, Byrd announced that the 
Senate would debate and vote Wednesday on 
McGee's amendment to delete a provision 
of the $21-billion military procurement bill 
to reopen U.S. chrome ore imports from 
Rhodesia despite the U.N. trade embargo. 

The next day, without explanation, the 
amendment was put over until Thursday. 

The reason, Senate sources said, was that 
Byrd had not cleared the schedule with 
McGee. 


Mr. President, I am always suspicious 
of stories that use the words “Senate 
sources.” What are “Senate sources”? 
One is not given to believe that they are 
Senators. If a story sought to create the 
impression that my work as majority 
whip is creating “resentment among 
some of his fellow Democratic Senators,” 
why did not the Associated Press political 
writer quote Senators rather than 
“Senate sources”? Is this a term that is 
used in reference to someone in and 
around the Senate who is not a Senator 
but who makes of himself a convenient 
vehicle for the spreading of false propa- 
ganda and who, for unknown reasons, 
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may deliberately mislead members of the 
press corps? 

In any event, I have long since taken 
with a grain of salt any news report that 
is based on information gathered from 
“Senate sources.” 

In this instance, an explanation of the 
rescheduling of Senator McGere’s amend- 
ment was stated by me at the time in 
question, and that explanation appears 
on page 32759 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for Wednesday, September 22, 
1971. 

Why did the reporter seek to leave the 
false impression that the amendment of 
Senator McGee was put over until the 
next day “without explanation”? Why 
did the reporter state that “Byrp had 
not cleared the schedule with MCGEE”? 

If the reporter had asked me or had 
asked Senator McGee he would have got« 
ten the facts with respect to the matter. 
Or, if the reporter had simply read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD he would have 
found the explanation. The explanation, 
which was perfectly clear and logical, was 
spread on the face of the Recor for all 
to see. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ap- 
propriate excerpts from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of September 22, 1971, to 
which I have just referred—in other 
words, the explanation which the report- 
er failed to note—be printed at this point 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATIONS, 
1972—UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. Byrd of West Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the morning business on today, 
the pending question, the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGEE), be temporarily set aside and that 
at the close of business today, at the time 
of the adjournment of the Senate, the 
amendment by the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee) again be made the pending 
question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there any 
objection? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object, I came into the Chamber 
& little late. I understand that an agreement 
has been now reached between the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee) and the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. BYRD). 

Mr. Bygd of West Virginia. The Senator is 
correct. Mr. President, by way of explana- 
tion, on yesterday several recesses were had 
in an effort to find a Senator who would be 
willing to call up an amendment today 
prior to 1 o'clock. 

It was finally agreed upon between staff 
members of the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGee) and the other Senators present on 
the floor at the time that his amendment No. 
423 would be the pending question when the 
Senate adjourned last night and would be 
the first amendment to be considered when 
the Chair laid before the Senate the un- 
finished business today. However, following 
the adjournment of the Senate last night, the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE) con- 
tacted me to say it would not be possible 
for him to call up his amendment today. 

That is the reason for vacating this unan- 
imous-consent request. 

I discussed the matter with the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia (Mr. BYRD), 
and it was agreed upon by him and by the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee) that the 
McGEE amendment could be made the pend- 
ing business at the close of business today. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Leubsdorf’s story also might 
leave the impression that I had sought 
to “pull a fast one” on Senator HUMPHREY 
in scheduling his amendment. Pertinent 
paragraphs are as follows: 

In the meantime, pursuing his efforts to 
bring amendments up for votes as quickly as 
possible, Byrd had persuaded Humphrey to 
bring up on Friday his proposal to hold up 
funds for converting U.S. missiles to multi- 
warhead MIRVs. 

By noon Friday, Humphrey looked around 
him and at the absentee list, realized he 
didn’t have a chance and that, in fact, the 
Senate might not even have the necessary 
quorum of 51 members to do business. 

As the Senate paused, Humphrey told Byrd 
in a voice audible in the gallery that he had 
been “trapped’—he later explained he had 
agreed to a vote without being told many 
potential supporters would be absent, 


The facts are these: I had been asked 
by the majority leader to try to get an 
amendment scheduled for that particular 
Friday. Many Senators were out of the 
city or, for one reason or another, could 
not call up their amendments on Friday. 
Whereupon I went to Senator HUMPHREY 
and asked if he would be willing to bring 
up his amendment, to which he replied 
in the affirmative. I then asked if he 
would be willing to enter into a time 
agreement, and he again indicated in the 
affirmative. He also indicated that 4 
hours, equally divided, would be ample 
on the amendment. I asked him if he 
wanted a rollcall vote thereon, and he 
again replied in the affirmative. So it was 
not a matter of my “persuading” Senator 
Houmpurey to bring up his amendment. 
I did not persuade him to bring it up on 
that Friday. I asked him if he would be 
willing to go with his amendment on that 
day and he said that he would. 

Moreover, contrary to the impression 
that the political writer sought to convey, 
I am under no obligation to state what 
the absentee situation will be unless 
asked. 

As a matter of fact, I may not have 
even known. I did not know precisely of 
any occasion. I leave it to the judgment 
of the author of an amendment as to 
whether or not he is willing to schedule 
action on his amendment at a particular 
time. Although in this particular instance 
I happened to vote against Senator Hum- 
PHREY’s amendment, I have never used 
my position in the leadership purposely 
and knowingly to place a colleague at 
a disadvantage regardless of my own 
viewpoint with respect to his amendment 
or his position on legislation. That is not 
a proper function of the Democratic whip 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
article by Mr. Leubsdorf, to which I have 
referred, published in the Beckley, W. 
Va., Post-Herald of September 27, 1971. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator BYRD’S Tactics IRK His COLLEAGUES 
(By Carl Leubsdorf) 


Wasuincron.—tThe hard-driving tactics of 
Sen. Robert C. Byrd, who has taken virtual 
control of day-to-day Senate scheduling, are 
beginning to cause resentment among some 
of his fellow Democratic senators. 

Democratic Leader Mike Mansfield of Mon- 
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tana has been content to let Byrd, his deputy, 
handle the time-consuming and often tedi- 
ous duty of making sure amendments are 
brought up and bills expedited, and the West 
Virginian has been relentless in pushing for 
unanimous-consent agreements to set specific 
times for action. 

But twice in the past week, first on an 
amendment by Sen. Gale McGee, D-Wyo., and 
then on one by Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey, 
D-Minn., Byrd stirred antagonism from the 
sponsors he claimed to be helping. 

On Tuesday, Byrd announced that the 
Senate would debate and vote Wednesday on 
McGee's amendment to delete a provision of 
the $21-billion military procurement bill to 
reopen U.S. chrome ore imports from Rho- 
desia despite the U.N. trade embargo. 

The next day, without explanation, the 
amendment was put over until Thursday. 

The reason, Senate sources said, was that 
Byrd had not cleared the schedule with 
McGee. 

In the meantime, pursuing his efforts to 
bring amendments up for votes as quickly 
as possible, Byrd has persuaded Humphrey to 
bring up on Friday his proposal to hold up 
funds for converting U.S. missiles to multi- 
warhead MIRVs. 

By noon Friday, Humphrey looked around 
him and at the absentee list, realized he did 
not have a chance and that, in fact, the Sen- 
ate might not even have the necessary quo- 
rum of 51 members to do business. 

As the Senate paused, Humphrey told Byrd 
in a voice audible in the gallery that he had 
been “‘trapped”—he later explained he had 
agreed to a vote without being told many 
potential supporters would be absent. 

Despite the recent resentment, most sena- 
tors appreciate Byrd's efforts to bring more 
order to the Senate’s usually haphazard 
scheduling. Fixed times for votes mean sen- 
ators can plan their schedules, including out- 
of-town speeches, with prior knowledge of 
when they need to be on the floor. 

And Byrd has been scrupulous about pro- 
tecting the interests of absent senators, pick- 
ing up in the process some valuable credits 
for the time he seeks the majority leadership 
after the 68-year-old Mansfield leaves the 
scene. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in a later news story, Mr. Leubsdorf 
pursued the same theme, saying that I 
had “incurred the wrath of fellow 
Democrats, chiefly those in the party’s 
more liberal wing who have feared he 
would use the job to push his conserva- 
tive views.” 

Mr. Leubsdorf, in his second story, en- 
larges the number of Democrats whom I 
have reportedly “antagonized.” He again 
refers to Senator McGee and Senator 
HUMPHREY, whose names were in his first 
story, and he now adds Senator JOSEPH 
Montoya. The Associated Press writer 
states that I had reportedly antagonized 
Senator Montoya “when BYRD tried to 
persuade him to call up an antiwar 
amendment likely to lose before Mans- 
PIELD’s which was expect to be approved.” 

Why did the political writer not ask 
Senator Montoya if I had antagonized 
him? The impression is to be had, one 
may suppose, that I was trying to trick 
Mr. Montoya into scheduling his amend- 
ment—for which I voted—at a time when 
it was calculated to be defeated. In other 
words, I was trying to take advantage of 
Senator Montoya—so the writer would 
have readers believe. 

I ask umanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, Mr. 
Leubsdorf’s second story, which ap- 
peared in the Bluefield, W. Va., Daily 
Telegraph of October 11, 1971. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MANSFIELD Moves TOWARD MORE ACTIVE ROLE 
IN RUNNING SENATE; BYRD'S METHODS ARE 
UNDER FIRE 

(By Carl P. Leubsdorf) 

WasHINGTON.—Democratic Leader Mike 
Mansfield of Montana is moving to reas- 
sert a larger role in running of the Senate 
in the wake of grumbling over the methods 
of his assistant, Sen. Robert C. Byrd of West 
Virginia. 

The situation came to a head 10 days ago 
when Byrd lost control of an evening session 
that saw the adoption of an amendment 
dealing with chrome imports from Rhode- 
sia—and then its reversal after several sen- 
ators including Mansfield had gone home. 

It was the latest in a series of incidents in 
which Byrd, who has been largely responsible 
for day-to-day scheduling of Senate busi- 
ness, incurred the wrath of fellow Democrats, 
chiefly those in the party’s more liberal wing 
who have feared he would use the job to 
push his conservative views. 

As a result, Byrd has been much less in evi- 
dence around the Senate in the past week— 
and Mansfield has been more visible. 

Senate observers said they couldn't recall 
when Mansfield had spent as much time on 
the floor, keeping an eye on business, 

Since Byrd became assistant leader in Jan- 
uary by unseating Sen. Edward M. Kennedy 
of Massachusetts he has pushed hard to put 
the Senate on a more businesslike basis. 

As a result, most amendments on key bills 
have had specific times set for voters after 
agreement on debate limitation, a procedure 
that makes it easy for senators to know when 
to come but which reduces attendance and 
spontaneity. 

Before the chrome incident, Byrd report- 
edly had antagonized three fellow Demo- 
crats—Gale McGee of Wyoming, by schedul- 
ing his amendment also dealing with chrome 
on a day he was unable to be there; Hubert 
H. Humphrey of Minnesota, who claimed 
he had been “trapped” when he agreed to 
bring up an amendment on multiwarhead 
missiles without being told nearly half the 
Senate would be absent; and Joseph M. Mon- 
toya of New Mexico, when Byrd tried to 
persuade him to call up an antiwar amend- 
ment likely to lose before Mansfield's which 
was expected to be approved. 

On the night of Sept. 30, the Senate had 
just approved by a vote of 45 to 43 an 
amendment by Sen. J. W. Fulbright, D-Ark., 
to keep the United Nations embargo on trade 
with Rhodesia on what leaders had said 
would be the final vote of the night. 

But Sen. John C. Stennis, D-Miss., suc- 
ceeding in winning two votes, 40 to 36 and 
39 to 38, that reopened the issue after Mans- 
field and others had left. 

On the latter vote, Byrd, at that point 
the acting leader, cast the decisive vote for 
reconsideration. 

Fulbright then served notice he would 
prevent final action on the amendment by 
offering a series of alterations—a guarantee 
that final action could not be taken. 

Mansfield told reporters later he felt he 
shared some responsibility for what had hap- 
pened—and made clear he agreed with Ful- 
bright’s effort to put off final action because 
senators had left. 

At the same time he made clear that he 
stands behind Byrd's efforts to expedite 
Senate business. 

But a more visible Mike Mansfield has 
emerged in the Senate. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, while on the subject of newspaper 
misrepresentations, I call attention to a 
news story by James Doyle and Lyle 
Denniston, published in the Washington 
Sunday Star of October 10, 1971, in 
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which the following two paragraphs 
occur: 

Two weeks ago Sen. J. W. Fulbright, D- 
Ark., the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, became irritated with Byrd for 
some parliamentary maneuvers, and accused 
him of conducting “a slick operation” in the 
way he scheduled bills for floor action. 

Fulbright removed that remark from the 
Congressional Record, and Byrd removed 
his own comment, “I assure the Senator I 
am not trying to trick him.” 


I have in my possession, Mr. President, 
the original transcript of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record of September 30, 1971. It 
is the transcript in which all deletions, 
additions, and interpolations for that 
date appear. An examination of this orig- 
inal transcript will show, contrary to the 
statement of the Star staff writers, that 
Senator FULBRIGHT did not remove—lI re- 
peat; did not remove—any such remark 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and, 
more important, that he made no such 
remark. The transcript will also show 
that I made no deletion of my comment 
and, indeed, that I did not make any 
reference to “trying to trick him.” 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the pertinent colloquy as it appears 
in the original transcript, dated Septem- 
ber 30, 1971, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the colloquy 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Bygd of West Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unasimous consent that upon the dis- 
position of the amendment by the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. GraveL) on Tuesday, the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
amendment No. 447, offered by the Senator 
from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY). 

By way of explanation, Mr, President, There 
has already been an agreement entered into 
whereby time on that amendment would be 
limited to 1 hour. 

The PresipenT pro tempore. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object, is the Senator going to ask 
for the allocation of all the time on Tuesday, 
so that then there will be no time for even 
the possible consideration of the pending 
business? 

Mr. Byrp of West Virginia. Mr. President, 
I hope all Senators will understand that I 
am not trying to play either side. 1 happened 
to vote with the Senator from Virginia on 
this question, but I do not intend now, or at 
any time in the future, and I do not think I 
ever have in the past—- 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not suggest that. I 
was merely asking for information. 

Mr. Brrp of West Virginia. I am trying to 
answer. I do not think the Senator froza 
West Virginia is going to try any legerde- 
main, but I do have requests to take up two 
more amendments following the one as to 
which I have just presented the unanimous 
consent request, and following that, I hope 
the Senate will proceed to dispose of the 
amendment on Rhodesian chrome ore. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would the Senator mind 
asking unanimous consent for that first? 

Mr. Byrd of West Virginia. No, because I 
want to clock in the other two amendments, 
and know where we stand, and at what point 
we can dispose of the Rhodesian ore 
amendment. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I also ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the complete news article writ- 
ten by Messrs. Doyle and Denniston. 
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There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senators Back ROBERT BYRD FOR 
HicH COURT VACANCY 


(By James Doyle and Lyle Dennison) 


President Nixon has received personal re- 
quests from a number of senators that he 
consider Sen. Robert C. Byrd, the West Vir- 
ginia Democrat, for one of the two vacancies 
on the Supreme Court. 

A high government official disclosed yester- 
day that Byrd’s name has been put before 
the President in letters and personal conver- 
sations during recent weeks. 

He did not name the senators who were 
pushing Byrd for the nomination, and it 
could not be determined yesterday whether 
the campaign on his behalf was a coordinat- 
ed one. Byrd is majority whip in the Senate, 
ranking next to Democratic Leader Mike 
Mansfield in the party leadership. 

The official said Nixon would give serious 
consitteration to such suggestions, but he dis- 
counted a published report that Byrd was 
now Nixon’s personal choice for the Supreme 
Court. 

REPORT CAUSES SUPRISE 


Several cifferent administration sources 
also downplayed that report, but each noted 
that Byrd was indeed among those being 
considered. 

It could not be determined how Byrd's 
name got on the White House list, but its ap- 
pearance there caused considerable surprise, 
even shock, in government circles, including 
within the Senate. 

Byrd has never practiced law. He was once 
a member of the Ku Klux Klan in his youth. 
The West Virginia AFL-CIO declined to sup- 
port him for re-election in 1970. And within 
the last two weeks he has come under fire 
privately by Senate liberals, especially 
Republicans. 

One of his Senate critics said yesterday, 
“First if all, I know this story was first 
floated by Byrd himself. But even if it were 
instigated by the White House, it couldn't 
be taken seriously. It would cause one of the 
most vicious fights this city has ever seen, 
and the past ones would look tame.” 

CRITIC SEES APPROVAL 

That appeared to be a minority opinion, 
however. One of Byrd’s bitterest critics in 
the Senate said late yesterday he thought 
the West Virginia Senator would be con- 
firmed if his name were sent to the Senate 
by Nixon. 

Byrd’s name has not been submitted to 
the American Bar Association for clearance, 
but neither has any other name since the 
name of Rep. Richard H. Poff, R-Va., was 
withdrawn just one week ago. 

Byrd apparently played a role in Poff's 
decision to withdraw his name from con- 
sideration for the nomination despite 
Nixon’s almost certain intention to name 
Poff. 

Byrd called Poff ten days ago and told 
him that if Poff’s name was submitted to 
the Senate, it would face a long delay by 
liberal opponents. 


FIGHT PREDICTED 


Poff subsequently withdrew eight days 
ago, and his supporters disclosed that he had 
been unwilling to subject his family to the 
kind of bitter public controversy that went 
on with the earlier, rejected, nominations of 
Judge Clement Haynsworth and former 
Judge G. Harrold Carswell. 

A smiliar controversy was predicted by 
opponents of Byrd's selection, and many of- 
fered the view that Byrd’s choice, if it were 
to be made, would be disapproved outright 
by the AB.A. 

Byrd who is 53, earned his law degree 
belatedly at age 45 from American Univer- 
sity, attending classes as a part-time student 
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for six years during his last term in the 
House and his first in the Senate. 

His only experience with the judiciary has 
been as a recent member of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. He is the newest Dem- 
ocrat on that committee. 


TARGET OF LIBERALS 


One of Byrd’s supporters with the Presi- 
dent, reportedly, has been the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, Sen. James East- 
land, D-Miss. 

Besides his lack of legal experience, Byrd 
has a controversial record with a number 
of liberal groups, including welfare rights 
organizations and those seeking more lib- 
eral benefits for the District of Columbia. 

These stem from his past role as chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations subcom- 
mittee for the District, and his frequent 
acerbic comments on the floor of the Sen- 
ate about D.C. residents who, he said, abused 
their welfare benefits. 

His most serious opposition would be ex- 
pected from blacks. In a well-remembered 
Senate speech in 1965, after the Watts riot, 
Byrd said: 

“The ghettoes are blamed; yet people of 
all races have lived in ghettoes in the past, 
but they have not rioted. 

“Poverty is blamed for the riots; yet pov- 
erty-stricken whites outnumber poverty- 
stricken Negroes in America, but they are 
not rioting ... We can take the people out 
of the slums, but we cannot take the slums 
out of the people.” 


DISPLACED KENNEDY 


In recent years he has moderated public 
comments and spent more time climbing the 
Senate leadership ladder. 

Despite the bitter criticism of some liber- 
als in the Senate, Byrd succeeded in displac- 
ing one of them, former Sen. Joseph Clark of 
Pennsylvania, as secretary of the Democratic 
Conference in 1967. 

And earlier this year he succeeded in mov- 
ing to the second position by displacing Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy of Massachusetts as party 
whip. In each case he succeeded in winning 
solid conservative support and enough liber- 
al support to win. 

Byrd has been working closely with the 
White House in that role, and reportedly has 
developed a good relationship with Nixon 
and some of his top aides. 

Byrd is also pushing a civil rights bill in 
the Senate at present, legislation which 
would strengthen the enforcement powers 
of the Equal Employment Opportunities 
Commission. 


BACKED REJECTED NOMINEES 


He voted for Nixon’s two rejected court 
nominees, Haynsworth and Carswell, and has 
said publicly on several occasions that the 
Supreme Court needed a change in its mem- 
bership in order to put the country “back 
on the right course.” 

Byrd was aboard Air Force One Friday 
when President Nixon flew to Elkins, West 
Va., to attend the 35th annual Mountain 
State Forest Festival. But a White House 
spokesman said yesterday that Byrd and the 
President did not confer privately during 
the trip. 

Byrd declined comments about the reports 
of his possible nomination. 

Byrd has been involved in controversy 
throughout his time in Washington, since 
first elected to Congress in 1952, 

He admitted that as a youth he had been 
a member of the Ku Klux Klan, but called 
it a mistake, and he has appointed blacks 
to his staff on various occasions. 

Two weeks ago Sen. J. W. Fulbright, D- 
Ark., the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, became irritated with Byrd for 
some parliamentary maneuvers, and accused 
him of conducting “‘a slick operation” in the 
way he scheduled bills for floor action. 
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STORIES DISPUTED 


Fulbright removed that remark from the 
Congressional Record, and Byrd removed his 
own comment, “I assure the senator I am 
not trying to trick him.” 

After that incident, which occurred during 
an angry night session of the Senate, news 
stories were written indicating that some 
liberals were disenchanted with Byrd as 
whip, and that he might be challenged as he 
worked his way toward the goal of being the 
next Majority Leader after Mike Mansfield of 
Montana. 

Byrd told a reporter that the stories had 
been generated by Senate aides rather than 
senators, and even his critics admitted that 
he appeared to still have wide support among 
his fellow Democrats. 

But last Tuesday a number of Republican 
senators complained privately to their own 
leaders about Byrd's manner in running the 
Senate, including his use of a unanimous 
consent agreement to keep all Senate aides 
off the Senate floor, where they are some- 
times posted by absent senators to protect 
the absentee’s interests. 

Sen. Mansfield, who normally leaves the 
control of the floor to Byrd, maintained a 
closer vigil throughout last week, reportedly 
to mute criticism that Byrd was taking ad- 
vantage of Mansfield’'s easy attitude, 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, finally, I wish to refer to a story by 
Steve Gerstel of United Press Interna- 
tional, published in the Williamson, W. 
Va., Daily News of October 8. Mr. Gerstel 
apparently sought to pick up the theme 
already established by Mr. Leubsdorf. 
The first two paragraphs of Mr. Gerstel’s 
newsstory read as follows: 

WASsHINGTON,—First from the left and 
then from the right, the buffeting of Bobby 
Byrd has begun. The natives are restless. 

A number of colleagues from both parties 


are chafing under the rigid, almost auto- 
cratic way that Sen. Robert C, Byrd runs the 
Senate as assistant Democratic leader. 


Mr. Gerstel then proceeded to say: 

Last week, the complaintant was Sen. Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey, D-Minn., the former vice 
president, well-known for his ability to talk 
at length. 

It was no surprise, therefore, that he was 
caught open mouthed when his facile tongue 
was stilled by Byrd's operations. 

He stopped virtually in mid-sentence by 
the end of the so-called morning hour, a 
period of 15 minutes devoted to three-min- 
ute speeches. 


Mr. Gerstel apparently did not bother 
to examine the facts. In the first place, 
Senator Humpurey’s remarks were not 
“stilled by ByrD’s operations.” For one 
thing, I was not on the floor of the Sen- 
ate at the time to “still” the remarks of 
anyone. Moreover, the practices which 
have been utilized during this session 
with respect to early morning 15-minute 
speeches and the limitation against ex- 
tending the time on 3-minute morning 
business speeches are not “Byrrp’s opera- 
tions” at all. These practices have been 
put into effect upon the recommendation 
of four distinguished Senators in this 
body, two from each side of the aisle— 
Senator Cranston and Senator HuGHEs, 
both Democrats, and Senator SCHWEIKER 
and Senator Saxse, both Republicans. 
The suggestions which these Senators 
made have been good ones and have 
worked exceedingly well. They were orig- 
inally taken up before the Democratic 
and Republican conferences and were 
agreed upon; and, since the beginning of 
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this session, it has been my duty as ma- 
jority whip, to assist in implementing 
the procedures recommended and ap- 
proved. The remainder of Mr. Gerstel's 
story will speak for itself, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe BUFFETING oF West Vircrnia’s SEN. 

Rosert BYRD Has BEGUN 
(By Steve Gerstel) 

WaSHINGTON.—First from the left and 
then from the right, the buffeting of Bobby 
Byrd has begun. The natives are restless. 

A number of colleagues from both parties 
are chafing under the rigid, almost auto- 
cratic way that Sen: Robert C. Byrd runs the 
Senate as assistant democratic leader. 

The issues are minor, if not petty, 

They are not peace, war, inflation or un- 
employment. That’s not Byrd's world. 

Rather, the issues are whether a senator 
will get three minutes for a speech and 
whether a Senate aide can or cannot stay 
in the chamber when the boss is away. In 
this area, Byrd reigns supreme. 

And the complaints, when they come, are 
enveloped in words of praise and even love 
for the West Virginian. 

Last week, the complainant was Sen. Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey, D-Minn., the former vice 
president, well-known for his ability to talk 
at length. 

It was no surprise, therefore, that he was 
caught open-mouthed when his facile tongue 
was stilled by Byrd’s operations. 

He stopped virtually in mid-sentence by 
the end of the so-called morning hour, a 
period of 15 minutes devoted to three-min- 
ute speeches. 

Humphrey contended, correctly, that 11 
of the 15 minutes were used trying to find 
senators to make three-minute speeches 
leaving only four minutes for expounding. 

Because Byrd was not present to hear 
Humphrey's protests in the morning, he con- 
tinued them at night. Could, HHH asked, 
the time needed to search for speakers be 
charged to some other period than the 15 
minutes. Absolutely unworkable, Byrd re- 
plied. 

But in an attempt to soothe the tempers, 
Byrd said anytime he was on the scene (he 
almost always is) he would seek to extend the 
15-minute period by three minutes if a sen- 
ator needed the time. 

As a result, GOP leaders will now ask 
every day that aides of all the Republican 
senators can stay on the floor. Byrd strangely 
will not, according to GOP policy chairman 
Gordon Allott—object to this back-door ap- 
proach of getting the helpers into the cham- 
ber. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I expect no special treatment from 
anyone in the news media. I have been 
in public life long enough to understand 
that criticism of those in public life is to 
be expected. Such criticism does not 
bother me when critical opinion is based 
on facts. When facts are distorted, either 
deliberately or through failure to ascer- 
tain what the truth is, then something 
quite different from fair criticism is in- 
volved. 

Let me say, finally, that I would be 
less than honest if I did not acknowl- 
edge that most representatives of the 
news media have been fair with me. For 
that I am grateful. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have just listened to the speech of the 
distinguished assistant majority leader, 
and I want to say that, insofar as I am 
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concerned and to the best of my knowl- 
edge, what he has had to say in refer- 
ence to the McGee amendment, having 
to do with Rhodesia; what he has had 
to say with reference to the Humphrey 
amendment, which was called up on a 
Friday; and what he had to say relative 
to the Montoya amendment is the truth. 

What the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia has done, under my direc- 
tion and with my full knowledge at all 
times, is to seek to bring about a limita- 
tion of debate on bills and amendments 
to the end that the business of the Sen- 
ate can move forward. 

I know that some doubts have been 
voiced about that policy because some 
people are under the illusion that it does 
away with the unlimited debate concept 
which has marked the Senate for so 
many years. I do not agree with that in- 
ference because if a measure is important 
enough, there will be plenty of ovjections 
to a limitation of time. So far as I am 
concerned, one Senator only has to ob- 
ject to any request, and that objection 
will be honored. 

The distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia was correct when he said that 
the basis for the 15-minute rule in the 
morning was the recommendation of four 
distinguished Senators in this body—the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. Hucues), the 
Senator from California (Mr. Cranston), 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse), and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER) —who developed an extraor- 
dinary personal interest in the conduct 
of the affairs of the Senate. And the joint 
leadership is delighted that they did. 

They came to us with this recommen- 
dation, among others, and, on the basis 
of the recommendations which they 
brought to our attention, we brought this 
particular matter before our respective 
conferences, and this recommendation 
was approved by those bodies. 

So I think the Recorp ought to be 
straight. I have no hesitation in saying 
what I have just said, because I believe 
that the truth is what counts. The ac- 
count of the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Byrn) is accurate. 
What he did was done on the basis of my 
direction, I repeat, and with my full 
knowledge. 

I am sure that that is the way this 
side of the body will operate in the fu- 
ture, just as it has in the past. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I should 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the majority leader. 

It is true that I was quite interested in 
this subject, and we recommended the 
specific 15-minute limitation; and we 
also recommended great firmness when 
it came to setting up the schedule and 
keeping the schedule. I think it has 
worked very well. I also believe that the 
leadership on both sides has demon- 
strated genuine interest in trying to ex- 
pedite business and not waste the time 
of Senators on the floor of the Senate. 

If we will look at the progress made 
on appropriation bills, which have al- 
ways been a stumbling block, and at the 
authorization bills that have been cleared 
this year, we will see that it has not been 
by accident; it has been due to the em- 
phasis placed by the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations and the 
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chairmen of the various committees on 
authorizations on expediting the bills, 
and also by the leadership in scheduling 
these measures on the floor and seeing 
that all time is limited without depriv- 
ing any Senator of his time in court, so 
to speak. 

I do not want to see this system break 
down at a time when it is so important 
that we proceed with a degree of order. 
I think most Senators are quite willing 
to spend whatever time is necessary here 
in Washington, and on the floor of the 
Senate, as the case may be, to conclude 
our work. 

If there are Senators who wish to talk 
at great length, for 1 hour, 2 hours, or 
3 hours, they are not denied; Senators 
can take the floor at the close of the 
pending business. I have heard no Sen- 
ator complain that he has not been given 
this opportunity. This was the idea. If a 
Senator wants to limit himself to 15 
minutes and get his speech over with at 
the beginning of the session, that is al- 
lowed; if he wants to go on at great 
length, generally to an empty Chamber, 
he can do so at the end of the pending 
business. 

As a relatively new Member I have 
never been able to understand why a 
Senator would want to stand up and read 
a paper for 2 hours when he could say 
his introduction and put the rest of the 
speech in the Recorp. Is it to entertain 
the half dozen people in the gallery at 
the time? It is not to enlighten Members 
of the Senate. 

I wish there were some way in which 
Senators could be here to engage in a 
lively exchange, but such is not the case, 
so we have to face reality. If there are 
Senators who wish to go on for 2 hours, 
let them come at the end of the session. 

I wish to commend the leadership for 
the efforts they have undertaken. 


PERIOD FOR THE TRANSACTION 
OF ROUTINE MORNING BUSI- 
NESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, there will now be 
a period of 30 minutes for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business, with 
the statements therein limited to 3 min- 
utes. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, it 
may be expected that those who have 
done the most over the years to cause 
the expulsion of Taiwan from the United 
Nations will now be the ones to most 
excitedly protest it. 

Ten years ago the United States might 
have recognized that the People’s Re- 
public won the war against a corrupt 
and incompetent regime and was in fact 
the government of China. The United 
States might then have supported a two- 
China policy and won its acceptance in 
both Peking and Taiwan. But the parti- 
sans of the Taiwan regime had their 
way. The United States refused to admit 
that the government of the most popu- 
lous nation on earth existed. 

We waged a long, humiliating retreat 
instead, fighting realities with techni- 
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calities, pressuring our allies to go 
against commonsense, expending every 
year a litle more credibility in an im- 
patient world. 

One by one our allies dropped away— 
Canada, Great Britain, and France. But 
we went on stubbornly opposing the ef- 
forts of others to build a truly universal 
institution. We resisted the chance to 
break down the isolation of the People’s 
Republic and bring it into the community 
of nations, until, our credibility gone, it 
was too late to save Taiwan’s place in 
the United Nations. 

What chance remained was lost in 
August when Mr. Nixon admitted that 
the government of China was located in 
Peking. 

I regret the expulsion of Taiwan. And 
I deplore the posturing of those most to 
blame for it. They have caused the Na- 
tion enough humiliation. 

It would be better now if the hysterics 
on the right were disregarded and in- 
stead we calmly accepted our defeat. We 
could restore some confidence in our 
commonsense. We could recognze that 
if Peking accepts its seat we will have a 
chance to forge a new community of 
nations at peace. 

Our difficulties in the United Nations 
will not be diminished by petulant and 
threatening postures upon the stage of 
world opinion. We would be helped if we 
demonstrated that the United States 
wishes to be a citizen of the world and 
a friend of all mankind by recommitting 
ourselves in this hour to the support of 
the United Nations. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I have never thought it logical—or 
right—to undermine one’s friends in or- 
der to accommodate one’s enemies. 

The United States itself agreed to 
throw Nationalist China out of the 
United Nations Security Council in or- 
der to give that seat to Communist 
China. 

In view of this action, it is not surpris- 
ing that a majority of the United Nations 
members decided to go one step further 
and throw Nationalist China out of the 
General Assembly. 

From the outset, I have opposed seat- 
ing Communist China at the price of the 
expulsion of Nationalist China. 

Nationalist China is an original mem- 
ber of the United Nations and is larger in 
population than half the present member 
states. 

Neither China is democratic—but Na- 
tionalist China has been an ally of the 
United States for many years. 


THE EXPULSION OF NATIONALIST 
CHINA—A REPREHENSIBLE STEP 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise to state my dismay at the 
ejection of Nationalist China from the 
United Nations and the seating of Com- 
munist China in its place. I have no ob- 
jection to bringing the Peking govern- 
ment into the U.N.; but I believe that the 
members of the U.N. have made a griev- 
ous mistake in ousting the Taiwan gov- 
ernment, which was a charter member 
and in a position of great responsibility 
in the world body by reason of being one 
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of the five permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council. 

This reprehensible slap at a country 
which has consistently supported the 
U.N. since its inception can have no 
other effect than the further weakening 
of the U.N. itself. 

There is no inherent incompatibility, 
in my judgment, in having both the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and Nationalist 
China as members of the U.N. That is 
the bedrock issue here. The U.N. is an 
organization which should be interested 
above all else in promoting and keeping 
the peace of the world. How does it serve 
that interest when it expels, without due 
cause or sufficient reason, a nation which 
was a charter member of the U.N. and 
which has fully discharged its responsi- 
bilities over the years? 

This action by members of the United 
Nations, many of whom are so-called 
emerging nations whose ultimate impact 
upon the world’s destiny is debatable at 
best, is not only unfair and unreason- 
able, but it also makes a mockery of the 
very objectives to which the U.N. should 
be dedicated. 

The United States, in its efforts to re- 
tain the seat of Taiwan while favoring 
the admission of Communist China, was 
seeking a realistic solution of a difficult 
problem with one aim in mind: the pro- 
motion of peace in Asia and in the world. 
It is not logical in my opinion that a 
majority of the U.N. members should 
scorn this objective and throw their sup- 
port to a Communist nation which has 
never hesitated to pursue its own selfish 
ends regardless of the effect its course 
might have upon the rest of the world. 

A very bad precedent has been estab- 
lished, in my judgment, by this expul- 
sion. I cannot condemn it too strongly, 
and I commend the representatives of the 
U.S. Government who have attempted 
to deal with this problem in a manner 
which I am convinced could eventually 
have contributed to peace in the world. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the United Nations will be further dimin- 
ished in the estimation of the American 
people. The Congress at the very least, I 
believe, should reexamine in considerable 
detail U.S. commitments to this organiza- 
tion which has failed so miserably in 
this hour of testing, and should defi- 
nitely reduce U.S. contributions to the 
United Nations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Are we still in the 
morning hour? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 
The Senator may proceed for 3 minutes, 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
last night’s infamous session in New 
York, the United Nations ended whatever 
small usefulness it ever had in the cause 
of world peace and became an instrument 
of and a sounding board for internation- 
al communism. 

I do not believe there is any longer any 
reason for us to deny the actual meaning 
of an action which expelled an honorable 
charter member of the United Nations 
for no other reason than that the action 
was demanded by a powerful, Commu- 
nist outsider. 

My only regret, when I heard the news 
last night, was that my country had not 
joined the representatives of Taiwan in 
walking out on a session so farsical that 
it defies description. And if we felt we had 
to be recorded on the final vote, we could 
have easily asked for a live pair with 
some powerful voting equal like Sierra 
Leone, or Togo, or Zambia. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that a meeting will be held today by some 
Senators who believe the time has come 
for cutting down our financial contribu- 
tion to the United Nations. I, for one, do 
not want to cut down our contribution; I 
want to cut it out entirely. I do not want 
to see the United States demeaned in one 
vote after another by being given equal 
voice with countries which ure not as big 
as some of our counties, but which hold 
membership in the United Nations pri- 
marily because of their Communist and 
leftist leanings. I have heard it said that 
the admission of Red China was inevi- 
table and that that was the reason why 
our government ended a long quarter 
century policy of opposition in advancing 
the ill-fated two-China plan. Now, in 
acknowledging that this prediction was 
correct, I should like to say that it is now 
inevitable that the United Nations will 
become more and more of an instru- 
ment to defeat or frustrate the strategic 
interests of the United States and other 
freedom-loving members of the family of 
nations. 

And this being the case, I suggest that 
the time has come for us to stop acquies- 
ing in our own trouble. In other words, 
the time has come to recognize the 
United Nations for the anti-American, 
anti-freedom organization that it has 
become. The time has come for us to cut 
off all financial help, withdraw as a 
member, and ask the United Nations to 
find a headquarters location outside the 
United States that is more in keeping 
with the philosophy of the majority of 
voting members, someplace like Moscow 
or Peking. 

Mr. President, what happened in the 
United Nations last night has been de- 
scribed as a defeat for Taiwan and an 
embarrassment for the United States. I 
reject both contentions in the belief that 
what happened last night was a defeat 
for honor and decency in the family of 
nations and a victory for expediency, dic- 
tatorship, and oppression. 

It it were not so tragic, the action 
taken last night would be downright 
ludricous. We found a majority of the 
General Assembly deciding that it was 
not an important question to expel a 
charter member of the organization 
which has lived up to every one of the 
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requirements of the organization and in 
contravention of the charter upon which 
the United Nations was founded. And 
this action was taken at the insistence of 
a government which stands condemned 
by the United Nations itself as an ag- 
gressor against peace in the Korean war. 

I repeat, I believe the United States 
made a mistake when it deserted a prin- 
ciple on which it has stood in opposing 
the admission of Red China for more than 
two decades. In moving the admission 
of Red China—regardless of whether 
that motion was coupled with an attempt 
to retain Assembly membership for Tai- 
wan—we sacrificed principle for expedi- 
ency. We went on record as favoring the 
admission of a bandit nation which has 
had a long history of violating every 
precept of peace as outlined by the U.N. 
Charter. In other words, when we agreed 
to go along with the admission of the 
bandit nation, under any circumstances, 
we in effect agreed to play by rules laid 
down by the bandit rather than by re- 
sponsible members of the United Nations. 
It would have been far better for the 
United States to have stood by the posi- 
tion of honor and responsibility upon 
which it has based its longtime opposi- 
tion to admission of Red China. Then, 
if we were defeated, we could at least 
have maintained principle and exerted 
our strongest efforts on behalf of a posi- 
tion which was patently honorable and 
correct. 

Mr. President, I would urge every Mem- 
ber of this body and every citizen of the 
United States of America to read the 
nation-by-nation tally on this important 
question of expulsion for a charter mem- 
ber, Only in this way can it be understood 
how our position has been watered down 
by a steady process of addition and at- 
trition. You will find the United States 
being given one vote against along with 
countries like Saudi Arabia, the Upper 
Volta, Gabon, and Malta. You will find 
the United States being outvoted by tiny, 
seldom-heard of regimes such as Kuwait, 
Kenya, Ethiopia, and Botswana. 

It might be well for other members 
of the United Nations to look closely at 
how easy it now becomes to expel any 
member who happens to be standing in 
the way of a major communist objec- 
tive. More went on last night than the 
ouster of Taiwan, the seating of Red 
China. and the setting of a dangerous 
precedent. What happened in the United 
Nations last night was the death of hon- 
or in the family of responsible members. 
It is time for the United States to get out 
and stop subsidizing an organization 
which has only negative value in a di- 
vided world. Perhaps the Communist na- 
tions which were so intent on booting 
out a dues-paying member and insulting 
the major financial contributor to the 
U.N. will be willing to take up the finan- 
cial slack. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR HARRIS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, immediately following the 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris) be rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Is there further morning business? 


CHINA IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the over- 
whelming United Nations vote to admit 
mainland China and expel Nationalist 
China shows that the world will no 
longer tolerate the absence of the 750 
million people of mainland China from 
the U.N. I myself felt that mainland 
China should be seated without expelling 
Nationalist China, which has always been 
a charter-abiding member of the U.N. 
Moreover, the expulsion of any member 
sets a dangerous precedent and runs 
counter to the generally accepted view 
that the United Nations should be 
universal. 

I would oppose, however, any effort to 
reduce the U.S. contribution to the 
United Nations now that Nationalist 
China has been expelled. I feel it would 
be a very dangerous precedent, every 
time a nation lost a vote, even though it 
be a very important vote, for that nation 
to take the attitude that it then would 
retaliate by reducing its contribution to 
the United Nations. The U.N. is in a very 
precarious financial position today as it 
is. This kind of action would really put 
the United Nations into a shambles, and 
I cannot imagine that, at this stage of 
world history, we would want to con- 
tribute in any way toward weakening the 
United Nations. Every effort should be 
made to strengthen it by encouraging 
other countries to increase their 
contributions. 

It would be wrong, however, for the 
United States at this time, having lost a 
vote, to reduce its contribution to the 
United Nations. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The President pro tempore announced 
that on today, October 26, 1971, he 
signed the following enrolled bill and 
joint resolution, which had previously 
been signed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives: 

HR. 9844. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 923. Joint Resolution to assure 
that every needy schoolchild will receive a 
free or reduced price lunch as required by 
section 9 of the National School Lunch. Act. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
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REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “Activities and Status 
of Civil Defense in the United States,” De- 

+ of the Army, dated October 26, 
1971 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON MATTERS CONTAINED IN 
THE HELIUM ACT 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
matters contained in the Helium Act, for the 
fiscal year 1971 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


REPORT ON FUNDS CONTRIBUTED FOR ÂD- 
VANCEMENT OF THE INDIAN RACE 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, reporting, pursuant to 
law, a report on donations receiyed and 
allocations made from the fund “14X8563 
Funds Contributed for Advancement of 
Indian Race, Bureau of Indian Affairs”, dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1971; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 49 


“Relative to a national wildlife refuge for 
South San Francisco Bay 


“Whereas, The establishment of a national 
wildlife refuge for the southern portion of 
the San Francisco Bay to preserve open space 
and recreational values in the natural en- 
vironment of the bay for benefits to man and 
to protect endangered species and a wildlife 
habitat of national significance from the in- 
creasing threat of urbanization has been en- 
dorsed, after extensive studies, by the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife of the De- 
partment of the Interior, and resolutions in 
support of such action have been adopted by 
24 governmental agencies of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area; and 

“Whereas, House and Senate bills to estab- 
lish the refuge have been introduced during 
1971 in the 92nd Congress, and are presently 
in committee, and hearings will be held on 
the question of the proposed refuge after 
June 1, 1971; and 

“Whereas, The proposed refuge area of open 
water, sloughs, tidal shallows, flats, marshes, 
saltponds, and upland meadows is a natural 
habitat for more than 100 species of land 
birds and, as a vital part of the Pacific Fly- 
way, is host to thousands of migratory wild 
birds making the long fall flight from the 
Arctic to Baja California and South America; 
and 

“Whereas, The South San Francisco Bay 
region provides the habitat and resting areas 
for several species of bird and animal life 
which are on the verge of extinction, and 
prompt acquisition of land for a national 
wildlife refuge is essential in view of the con- 
tinuing pollution and destruction of the na- 
tural environment of the region by rapidly 
expanding urban development; and 

“Whereas, The proposed national refuge, 
carefully managed for the protection of wild- 
life, would also provide the people of the San 
Francisco Bay area and of the nation with 
access to the bay and its wildlife for observa- 
tion and enjoyment, offering opportunity for 
picnicking, photography, fishing, and other 
recreational activities compatible with the 
primary purpose of the refuge, and would en- 
able students of all ages from elementary 
school to college to use the refuge as an out- 
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door laboratory for the study of biology, 
ecology, history, and sociology; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointiy, That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to establish 
a national wildlife refuge for the southern 
portion of the San Francisco Bay; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, to the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, to the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States.” 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 2740. A bill to authorize the hiring of 
employees of detective agencies for other 
than investigative services. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANNON (for himself and Mr. 
STEVENS): 

S. 2741. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1957, vuthorizing aircraft loan 
guarantees, in order to.expand the program 
pursuant to such act. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. ALLoTT) (by request) : 

S. 2742. A bill to convey certain federally 
owned land to the Twenty-nine Palms Park 
and Recreation District. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By MR. JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. ALLOTT) (by request): 

8. 2743, A bill to establish a working cap- 
ital fund for the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment of the Department of the Interior, and 
for other purposes, Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MUSKIE (for himself and Mr, 
CRANSTON) : 

S. 2744. A bill to provide better in-service 
education and training programs for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, to provide additional education and 
training opportunities for veterans, to pro- 
vide better job training and job placement 
for veterans, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By MR. FANNIN: 

S. 2745. A bill for the relief of Alicia De 
Jesus Coto-Melgar. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 2740. A bill to authorize the hiring 
of employees of detective agencies for 
other than investigative services. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for printing and appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to authorize the hiring of em- 
ployees of detective agencies for other 
than investigative services. This is basi- 
cally the same bill that was passed by the 
Senate on October 17, 1963, and which I 
cosponsored in 1966. I also introduced 
this bill in the 91st Congress. 

My bill would amend section 3108 of 
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title 5, United States Code. This section 
was originally enacted as part of the act 
of March 3, 1893 (27 Stat. 591), and, in 
effect, prohibits the Federal Government 
or the District of Columbia from employ- 
ing for any purposes employees of orga- 
nizations which engage in investigative 
work. 

Section 3108 now reads as follows: 

An individual employed by the Pinkerton 
Detective Agency, or similar organization, 
may not be employed by the Government of 


the United States or the government of the 
District of Columbia. 


Over a period of many years, the 
Comptroller General has uniformly held 
that this provision is a prohibition 
against the employment in Government 
service of employees of detective agencies 
and is applicable to contracts with de- 
tective agencies as firms or corporations 
as well as the contracts with, or appoint- 
ments of, individual employees of such 
agencies. Thus, whereas firms or orga- 
nizations which furnish only protective 
services may be employed by the Gov- 
ernment, organizations which do both 
protective and investigative work may 
not be employed, even to supply protec- 
tive services. The statute, therefore, re- 
sults in discrimination against organiza- 
tions which provide both types of serv- 
ices and is detrimental to the interest of 
the Government, since it serves to elim- 
inate from competitive bidding numer- 
ous major detective organizations which 
would otherwise respond to Government 
invitations to bid on contracts for the 
furnishing of supplementary guard serv- 
ice. Undoubtedly, this causes an increase 
in the cost to the Government of con- 
tract guard services. 

The purpose of my bill is to amend this 
restrictive legislation—which was origi- 
nally adopted over 75 years ago—by re- 
pealing the prohibition so far as the use 
of employees of detective agencies to per- 
form other than investigative work is 
concerned. The original enactment arose 
out of public and congressional concern 
resulting from the practice, once preva- 
lent in private industry—especially steel 
and railroads—of employing certain de- 
tective agencies to recruit and furnish 
armed guards who were allegedly used as 
labor spies and strikebreakers in labor 
disputes, giving rise to bloodshed, loss of 
life, and destruction of property. Labor- 
management relations today are fully 
regulated by Federal and State statutes, 
and there is no longer any justification 
for the continuance of this discrimina- 
tory and costly prohibition. 

Mr. President, I want to make it en- 
tirely clear that the bill I am introducing 
today is aimed specifically at a particular 
problem, that is, the fact that organiza- 
tions which provide detective services 
may not provide protective or guard serv- 
ices for the Federal Government. My bill 
merely changes the so-called anti-Pink- 
erton provision to provide that no em- 
ployee of a detective agency shall be em- 
ployed in any Government service or by 
any officer of the District of Columbia for 
the purpose of providing investigative 
services. Thus while it would permit the 
Government to hire employees of detec- 
tive agencies to perform protective serv- 
ices, it would continue the prohibition on 
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the hiring of such employees to perform 
investigative services. This limits the bill 
to exactly the situation that needs cor- 
recting. 

Mr. President, I urge early adoption of 
this bill. 


By Mr. CANNON (for himself and 
Mr. STEVENS) : 

S. 2741. A bill to amend the act of 
September 7, 1957, authorizing aircraft 
loan guarantees, in order to expand the 
program pursuant to such act. Referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today for myself and for the senior 
Senator from Alaska a bill to broaden 
and extend the Government Guarantee 
of Equipment Act of 1957. 

Mr. President, this act which is due to 
expire next year, was passed some 14 
years ago to assist the local service air- 
lines of the United States in purchasing 
aircraft needed to provide the public 
service required of them in serving the 
Nation’s many small towns and com- 
munities. 

Since 1957 the local service airlines 
assisted by this act have made great 
strides in modernizing their fleets and 
reequipping to meet the growing demands 
for local air service to the communities 
these carriers serve. 

The result has been better, faster, more 
comfortable and more economical air 
transportation for millions of citizens 
who live in our rural areas and small 
towns. In the past this act has enabled 
many airlines to purchase, for the first 
time, new jet aircraft comparable to the 
equipment serving the largest cities in 
the United States. Much of this equip- 
ment could not have been purchased 
without the Government guaranteed 
loans made possible by the act of 1957. 

For example, the United States has 
guaranteed a total of 23 separate loans 
for $58.2 million in assisting the local 
service, Alaska and Hawaiian carriers to 
purchase 81 new aircraft. 

Mr. President, since the program was 
initiated there has not been a single de- 
fault—the United States has not in- 
curred any losses in backing up the 
credit of the Nation’s certificated local 
service carriers. In recent years because 
of unrealistic limitations of law and bur- 
dens of administrative procedures, the 
act has not been utilized like it might 
have been. At the present time only one 
guaranteed loan is outstanding, a $1.2 
million guarantee for Alaska Airlines. 

Mr. President, while this act has been 
helpful and useful it now needs to be 
broadened and extended if it is to ef- 
ficiently meet today’s needs of the local 
service airlines and the communities who 
depend upon their service. Hopefully, this 
bill will have that effect. In addition to 
modernizing the program, my legislation 
will extend for another 5 years the pro- 
visions of the basic act. 

The first change which I propose is to 
increase the limitation on loan guaran- 
tees from $10,000,000 per carrier to $30,- 
000,000. With present jet aircraft costing 
between $4,000,000 and $8,000,000 per 
plane, the $10,000,000 limit in present 
law is quite inadequate in light of the 
present financing needs of our local serv- 
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ice air carriers. The second change I pro- 
pose would allow the airlines to refinance 
equipment they are now operating under 
terms of the guaranteed loan act. This 
refinancing provision is an attempt to 
ease the burden of extremely high inter- 
est rates these lines currently face absent 
the guarantee. Since these interest rates 
are reflected in the costs and therefor è 
the subsidy requirements of the local 
service airlines; it is entirely appropriate 
that the Government, through the guar- 
antee of equipment loans, assist in this 
refinancing if it will have the effect of 
lowering interest costs. This, hopefully, 
will reduce the carriers’ needs for Federal 
subsidy to operate the public service 
routes on which they cannot make a 
profit. 

Finally, I suggest certain other admin- 
istrative changes which will make the 
administration of the act less burden- 
some and time consuming and which will 
encourage its broader use by the local 
service airlines. 

While the changes I suggest will be 
helpful in meeting the current needs of 
local service air carriers the enactment 
of these provisions should not lead to in- 
creased costs to the United States. 

Mr. President, this legislation ss a mat- 
ter of some importance and consequence 
to our responsibility to maintain a bal- 
anced national transportation system 
which includes fast and convenient air 
service to rural and smalltown America. 

Therefore, I am confident that the 
Subcommittee on Aviation, which I chair, 
will be able to hold hearings on this mat- 
ter soon. At that time we will explore in 
some detail the current needs of the local 
service carriers. 

I am not absolutely committed to all 
of the provisions of this legislation. 
Rather, I view it as a working paper from 
which we will begin a study of the best 
way to continue to meet the requirements 
for local air service in the United States. 

During the hearings I am hopeful that 
we will have a full discussion of this bill 
and all alternatives which may be ad- 
vanced from other interests. From that 
process we will be able to report the best 
possible legislation to meet the needs for 
continued local air service in the United 
States. 


By Mr. JACKSON (for himself 
and Mr. ALLoTT) by request) : 

S. 2742. A bill to convey certain fed- 
erally owned land to the Twenty-nine 
Palms Park and Recreation District. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference a 
bill to convey certain federally owned 
land to Twenty-nine Palms Park and 
Recreation District. 

This legislation was submitted and 
recommended by the Department of the 
Interior, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the executive communication ac- 
companying the draft proposal be pre- 
sented in full in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munication was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., June 10, 1971. 
Hon, Spmo T. AGNEW, 
President, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: Enclosed is a draft of 
® proposed bill “To convey certain federally 
owned land to the Twenty-nine Palms Park 
and Recreation District.” 

We recommend that the bill be referred to 
the appropriate committee for consideration 
and that it be enacted. 

This bill provides for the conveyance of 
one acre, more or less, to the Twenty-nine 
Palms Park and Recreation District. This 
parcel was originally set aside as a cemetery 
for Indians of the Twenty-nine Palms Band. 

In 1911, under the authority of the Act of 
January 12, 1891 (26 Stat. 712), the United 
States purchased the property by warranty 
deed from the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company. The deed showed $5.00 as the pur- 
chase price, but the source of funds used to 
pay this sum is not known. 

The cemetery contains remains of the an- 
cestors of the Twenty-nine Palms members 
having Chemehueyi blood; however, there 
are no markers, mounds, or depressions. 
There have been no burials in recent years 
nor are any members of the Twenty-nine 
Palms Band buried there. It is presently un- 
used land and is considered excess to the 
needs of the band and the United States 
Government. Furthermore, the band is most 
anxious that the cemetery character of the 
property be preserved. 

The Twenty-nine Palms Band of Mission 
Indians does not live in the area, nor does it 
have the means to maintain the cemetery 
plot, therefore, the band is in favor of having 
the cemetery conveyed to the Twenty-nine 
Palms Park and Recreation District. This 
district is a political subdivision of the local 
government and has agreed to assume the 
responsibility for this cemetery. After the 
plot is conveyed to the Twenty-nine Palms 
Park and Recreation District, it plans to re- 
move a stone house from private land and 
reconstruct the building on this site to be 
used as an Indian museum to preserve Indian 
artifacts. The site itself would be of his- 
torical interest to the general public and 
would be carefully preserved. 

The appraised value of the cemetery site 
is $500. Even though the district is not ina 
position to expend any funds to purchase 
the site, it will beautify the property and 
preserve its historical significance if the land 
is conveyed to it. 

Consideration has been given to turning 
the parcel over to General Services Admin- 
istration for disposal, but this is not feasible 
in view of the Indians’ firm desire to have 
this sacred burial ground of their ancestors 
protected from any adverse use. Therefore, 
in order to respect the wishes of the band 
and to protect this cemetery site with its 
historical significance, we strongly urge that 
this legislation be enacted. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that there is no objection to the pres- 
entation of this proposed legislation from 
the standpoint of the Administration’s pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harrison LOESCH, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


By Mr. JACKSON (for himself 

and Mr. ALLOTT) (by request): 

S. 2743. A bill to establish a working 

capital fund for the Bureau of Land 

Management of the Department of the 

Interior, and for other purposes. Re- 

ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Awairs, 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 

half of the ranking minority member of 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs (Mr. ALLOTT) and myself, I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference a 
bill to establish a working capital fund 
for the Bureau of Land Management of 
the Department of the Interior, and for 
other purposes. 

This legislation was submitted and 
recommended by the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior and I ask unanimous 
consent that the executive communica- 
tion accompanying the draft proposal 
be set forth in the Recor» at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munication was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1971. 
Hon. Srmo T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: Enclosed is a draft 
of a proposed bill “To establish a working 
capital fund for the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement of the Department of the Interior, 
and for other purposes.” 

We recommend that the bill be referred to 
the appropriate committee for consideration, 
and we recommend that it be enacted. 

The Bureau of Land Management, like 
many government agencies whose operations 
involve long-range or unexpected commit- 
ments of funds, has long felt the need for 
a more stable and flexible source of working 
capital than is possible through annual ap- 
propriations. This proposed bill, patterned 
after the Act of August 3, 1956, as amended 
(16 U.S.C, 579b) which provided for a work- 
ing capital fund for the United States Forest 
Service, would provide a more efficient meth- 
od of financing and accounting for the vari- 
ous programs and service operations of the 
Bureau of Land Management: including 
grazing, forestry, outdoor recreation, wild- 
life habitat development, range improve- 
ment, cadastral survey, watershed treatment, 
lease and sale of land and mineral resources, 
weed control, construction, and maintenance 
of buildings and roads, and other conserva- 
tion and environmental protection activities. 

These programs affect more than 450 mil- 
Hon acres of public lands—approximately 
20% of the total area of the United States. 

These programs require a variety of spe- 
cial supplies and equipment such as fire- 
fighting equipment, grass seed, tree seed- 
lings, survey markers, pulaskis, rations, and 
fire retardants, which are not readily avail- 
able and therefore must be purchased in 
advance, stored in conven{ent locations until 
needed and replenished when used. 

Substantial economies can be achieved if 
purchases and repairs of such equipment can 
be accumulated to take advantage of quan- 
tity for seasonal purchasing. A working cap- 
ital fund would also greatly simplify book- 
keeping and contractual arrangements with 
suppliers, which when funding is based on 
annual appropriations not available for obli- 
gation beyond the end of the fiscal year, is 
rather complicated. 

The $3 million authorized in the bill will 
provide the initial capital to establish the 
fund. The initial capital is necessary to ac- 
quire the assets for “sale” to activities fl- 
nanced by annual appropriations. The work- 
ing capital fund will be self sustaining. The 
small administrative cost of the fund will 
be recovered from the benefiting activities. 
The savings generated by the fund will more 
than offset the administrative costs. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that this proposal is in accord with 
the President's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRISON LOESCH, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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By Mr. MUSKIE (for himself and 
Mr. CRANSTON) : 

S. 2744. A bill to provide better in-serv- 
ice education and training programs for 
members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, to provide additional edu- 
cation and training opportunities for vet- 
erans, to provide better job training and 
job placement for veterans, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. President, today I 
am introducing for myself and Senator 
Cranston a bill entitled ‘“Servicemen’s 
and Veterans’ Education, Training and 
Job Assistance Act of 1971.” This act 
changes fundamentally the basic con- 
cepts of this Nation’s responsibility to 
those who enter our military forces. It 
would guarantee effective job training 
and educational opportunity to all Amer- 
ican servicemen and women while in the 
service and to recent veterans. 

During the past few years this country 
has become increasingly troubled by the 
plight of returning Vietnam veterans. 
The unemployment rate for the 322,000 
Vietnam-era veterans out of work, 80 
percent higher than the unconscionable 
national rate, is disturbing to all Ameri- 
cans. The Nation has been shocked to 
learn that large numbers of our service- 
men returning home and remaining 
abroad are victims of drug addiction and 
abuse. 

Regardless of differing views on the 
Vietnam war, all Americans must be 
united in our concern with the problems 
of our returning veterans. What Amer- 
ican would disagree with the statement 
of President Franklin Roosevelt in an- 
nouncing the first GI bill in 1944: 

We must make provision now to help our 
returning servicemen ... bridge the gap 
from war to peace activity. 

The members of the armed forces have 
been compelled to make greater economic 
sacrifice and every other kind of sacrifice 
than the rest of us, and are entitled to def- 
inite action to help take care of their special 
problems. 

The goal of helping the returning vet- 
eran established by President Roosevelt 
in 1944 should still be a goal in 1971. Un- 
fortunately, we are moving away from— 
rather than approaching—it. We have 
failed our veterans because the adminis- 
tration has not developed new programs 
to handle the new and old problems fac- 
ing the serviceman today. Instead, the 
administration has produced a series of 
belated actions in an attempt to bolster 
outmoded and largely ineffective existing 
programs. 

The plight of our returning veterans 
and the certainty that these kinds of 
problems will continue demand that we 
abandon stagnant approaches. We must 
fundamentally revise our programs for 
veterans to meet truly the goal estab- 
lished in 1944 to help this Nation’s serv- 
icemen bridge the gap from war to peace 
activities. We owe nothing less to those 
who volunteer or are called to serve. 

I. THE SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 

A few statistics reveal the alarming 
problems faced by Vietnam veterans: 

Although the national unemployment 
rate is 6 percent, the unemployment rate 
for veterans from ages 20 to 29 is 8.4 
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percent; for those under age 20, 14.6 per- 
cent; and for minority group veterans 
from ages 20 to 24, an estimated 20.9 per- 
cent. During August 1971, there were 
322,000 unemployed veterans, a 50-per- 
cent increase in unemployment in one 
year. 

A recently published Department of De- 
fense study shows that present training 
programs are not helping those who need 
assistance most. The study indicates that 
those who have served in the most dan- 
gerous combat jobs—infantry, armor, 
artillery—and those who have served in 
Vietnam have a higher unemployment 
rate than other servicemen. 

Only 26 percent of veterans eligible for 
educational benefits upon discharge are 
taking advantage of this opportunity, 
compared with 50 percent after World 
War II, and 41 to 45 percent after the 
Korean war. Also, veterans who most 
need educational assistance to obtain a 
high school diploma are receiving the 
least assistance. Although 15.5 percent of 
our Vietnam-era veterans have not com- 
pleted high school, less than 10 percent 
of them are using any GI bill education 
benefits. 

The marvelous medical care provided 
in Vietnam has resulted in a lower death 
rate than in any other war in recent U.S. 
history. It has also resulted in more seri- 
ously wounded returning veterans need- 
ing extensive medical assistance, pros- 
thetic devices and rehabilitative train- 
ing. While veterans with service- 
connected injuries are given priority in 
the VA hospital system, their numbers 
have produced overcrowding and intol- 
erable delays for veterans needing medi- 
cal care. 

The administration responded to this 
tragic situation by requesting funds for 
the present fiscal year which did not 
even cover inflationary increases in the 
cost of medical care. Congress refused to 
accept this grossly inadequate request 
and appropriated an additional $200,- 
009,000 for VA hospitals and expressly 
insisted that the average daily patient 
level be maintained at 85,000. Tragically, 
$72,000,000 of this increase was slashed 
in the President’s cost-cutting program 
and the remainder has not been released. 

By September 30, 1971, the average 
daily patient level had shrunk to less 
than 80,000—the equivalent of closing 
eleven 500-bed hospitals—in direct viola- 
tion of the congressional directive. Cost- 
cutting procedures in these areas are in- 
tolerable and inhumane. The medical 
needs of veterans cannot be sacrificed. 

Recent surveys have estimated that 
between 10 to 15 percent of all American 
troops in Vietnam are taking hard drugs. 
Senate investigators have learned that 
this epidemic exists in many major mili- 
tary installations outside Vietnam as 
well. Senate hearings have disclosed that 
there are 80,000 to 90,000 recently dis- 
charged veterans in the United States 
who are addicted to heroin and other 
narcotics. Present programs scarcely 
begin to deal with this crisis. We cannot 
avoid it by claiming—as the adminis- 
tration seems prepared to do—that the 
problem is overstated because tests 
which are so easily faked by heroin ad- 
dicts seem to indicate a smaller percent- 
age of heroin being used. 
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Even the elementary but extremely 
important task of handling routine in- 
quiries and applications for benefits and 
informing veterans of their rights under 
the various veterans’ programs is inade- 
quate. Despite the implementation of 
various “outreach” and other programs 
designed to expedite communication be- 
tween veterans and the VA, the opera- 
tion is overwhelmed by the refusal of 
the administration to seek adequate 
funding. Since 1969, the average work- 
load of VA division offices has increased 
by 25 percent, while the employment in 
these offices has increased by only 314 
percent. A new direct-dialing telephone 
system has been introduced to give vet- 
erans better communication with VA of- 
fices, but an indicator at the Boston of- 
fice has reported about 900 “busy sig- 
nals” daily because there are not enough 
employees to answer the phones. Almost 
every VA office has reported inordinate 
backlogs in the handling of routine appli- 
cations. 

II, THE ADMINISTRATION'S RESPONSE 


The response of the present adminis- 
tration to these problems has been totally 
inadequate. Today’s veteran is met by 
over 40 different programs administered 
by the Department of Defense, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the Department 
of Labor, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and 50 State em- 
ployment services. The discharged serv- 
iceman receives instruction and informa- 
tion from most of these organizations, 
but in many cases receives no real as- 
sistance. The administration has made 
little effort to simplify the bureaucratic 
maze which faces the average veteran. 


On October 15, 1970, the administra- 
tion, recognizing the serious employ- 
ment problem of veterans, announced a 
jobs for veterans program and formed 
yet another Presidential committee to 


encourage employers—including the 
Federal Government—to hire veterans. 
This committee, operating without any 
real power, has launched an advertising 
campaign and obtained vague promises 
from employers to hire veterans. 

While its purposes are commendable, 
the committee does not do the job. For 
example, 3 weeks after a recent VA- 
sponsored “Job Mart” in Washington, 
D.C., where some 1,300 veterans were 
given job interviews with 50 employers 
claiming to have 3,000 jobs available, 
only 67 veterans had actually received 
job offers. Moreover, no sooner had the 
administration stated that it would 
make every effort to bring veterans 
into Federal jcbs, than it announced 
that, as part of its new economic pro- 
gram, Federal employment would be re- 
duced. Quickly forgotten were all pre- 
vious promises of hiring veterans. 

It was only in June of this year that 
the administration began to make serious 
efforts to deal with the narcotics prob- 
lem in the Armed Forces. Compulsory 
tests for servicemen returning from 
Vietnam to identify users of heroin were 
initiated and an expansion of narcotic 
treatment facilities was obstensibly ac- 
celerated. 

These belated administration pro- 
grams to find jobs for veterans and to 
deal with the narcotics epidemic are 
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commendable to the extent thay have 
some effect. But these programs must 
be classified in the all too familiar 
category of “too little, too late.” They 
are aimed primarily at providing assist- 
ance to servicemen once they are leav- 
ing the military or have already been 
discharged. Dealing with servicemen’s 
problems after discharge is dealing only 
with the tip of the iceberg. Surely the 
time has come to go beyond the addi- 
tion of just a few new patches to the 
current tattered patchwork of programs 
and benefits. 


Im. A WIDER ROLE FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


The Armed Forces must recognize 
their responsibility to train and to edu- 
cate to the fullest extent possible service- 
men and women who need these most 
basic societal skills. While the Armed 
Forces obviously must concentrate first 
on their military mission, experience has 
shown that a portion of every service- 
man’s time in a noncombat situation can 
be made available for comprehensive 
education and job-training programs be- 
fore a serviceman is released. That time 
should be used by the Defense Depart- 
ment to insure that all Americans who 
serve their country in uniform be given 
in return the tools needed for a produc- 
tive and decent civilian life. 

Expanding the role of the Defense De- 
partment would not only assist the serv- 
icemen—it would serve to increase the 
popularity and desirability of service in 
the Armed Forces, During the past fiscal 
year, the Defense Department spent $18 
million in a recruiting campaign de- 
signed to show military life as a frolic— 
a vacation in Europe. Yet one report 
estimates this $18 million attracted only 
an estimated 2,500 recruits because, as 
anyone who has served knows, military 
life is anything but a vacation. 

If military service were advertised as 
a time of opportunity—a time to receive 
needed education, training and job as- 
sistance—the attractiveness of a tour of 
duty would surely increase. This will 
help us approach the goal of lower draft 
calls during times of peace. 

During times of crisis when manpower 
needs are high, our draft laws do not 
place an equal burden on all of our 
young people. Some young men must 
serve while others continue their lives 
without interruption. If we make mili- 
tary service a time of opportunity—as 
well as a time of danger and sacrifice— 
then the uneven burden of the draft can 
begin to be equalized. 

Just as we must offer more education 
and training to those who serve our 
country, we must offer them programs at 
a time in the serviceman’s career when 
they are useful. This Nation’s present 
programs are geared primarily at assist- 
ing a veteran after he has been released 
from military service. Admittedly, some 
recognition of a governmental responsi- 
bility to equip members of the Armed 
Forces to face the civilian world occurred 
under the Johnson administration 
through the organization of Project 
Transition. This program was designed 
to counsel and train servicemen in se- 
lected skills. However, the low rate of 
success of Project Transition is revealed 
not only by unemployment statistics but 
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also by the fact that less than 10 per- 
cent of separating servicemen have re- 
ceived training under its auspices. 

Yet, just a few relevant facts indicate 
why effective assistance before release 
from active duty is needed: 

Of those enlisted personnel separated 
from service during fiscal year 1970, 15.5 
percent did not have a high school 
diploma and 77 percent had less than 1 
year of college work. If these servicemen 
must wait to begin their education until 
after their discharge, they will lose more 
valuable time in becoming full and pro- 
ductive members of society. 

Over 50 percent of our servicemen 
serve in military jobs where conversion 
to civilian occupations based in skills 
learned in the military is not possible. 
Delaying vocational training until after 
military service causes a drain on society 
and a hardship for the affected veteran. 
There is no better time to help provide a 
serviceman with the skills needed to 
enter the civilian world than while that 
serviceman is still in the military. 

IV. THE CHARTER OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


In recognition of the obligations I be- 
lieve the Government owes our men in 
uniform, and I and Senator CRANSTON 
are proposing that Congress enact a 
Charter of Economic Opportunity for 
servicemen and veterans. This charter 
would guarantee that each serviceman 
would be entitled to receive, during his 
duty hours and at Government expense, 
the following: 

The opportunity to obtain a high 
school diploma or any certificate equiv- 
alent to such a diploma; 

If the serviceman has a high school 
diploma, the opportunity for refresher 
or preparatory courses making the tran- 
sition to college far easier; 

Training for a civilian job; and 

Assistance in securing a job after dis- 
charge. 

Enactment of the Charter of Economic 
Opportunity will provide an incentive 
for entering military service and sub- 
stantially eliminate many of the prob- 
lems of present and future veterans. 
There is no reason why our defense es- 
tablishment, which rightly prides itself 
as the finest trainer of fighting men, can- 
not also train men for peace. The talents 
which have been turned to destruction 
can be redirected toward creating in- 
novative programs for educating young 
men and women quickly and effectively. 
Military service should be recognized as 
a reciprocal obligation in which young 
people give service and are, in turn, pro- 
vided services. Post-discharge programs 
will then be a continuation and comple- 
tion of what began in the service. They 
would not be burdened with the problems 
of starting out from scratch. 

Simply enacting a Charter of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity will not, of course, 
completely solve our present or future 
problems. A series of additional steps 
must be taken as well: 

The legislation will provide for the 
creation of a new Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate who 
will be charged with insuring that the 
guarantees in the charter are implement- 
ed. The legislation will also require that, 
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within 30 days after the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary takes office, an advisory com- 
mittee of education and training experts 
appointed by the President be established 
to begin organizing the program immedi- 
ately. The Deputy Assistant Secretary 
should report to Congress, within 60 days 
after the committee is organized, on the 
specific steps and the funding necessary 
to implement the charter. 

The bill will provide for the creation of 
a new line organization in the Defense 
Department, to report to the Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary and to be responsible 
for administering all charter programs 
such as counseling, training, education, 
or job placement. In this way, fixed and 
central responsibility and efficient ad- 
ministration will be secured. 

The legislation will provide specific di- 
rections and guidelines as to how the 
Congress intends the charter to be im- 
plemented and maintained under careful 
civilian control. To this end, the follow- 
ing 10 requirements will be prescribed: 

First. The legislation will require that 
trained counselors be provided so that 
each serviceman will receive assistance 
from the day he begins active duty. At 
present, only 50 percent of those separat- 
ing from service receive any counseling 
at all during their entire military tour 
of duty—and most of this advice and as- 
sistance is of little practical use. The 
Deputy Assistant Secretary will be re- 
quired, as part of his initial report to 
Congress, to specify how many counselors 
will be needed and what costs will be in- 
volved. 

Second. Since many members of the 
Armed Forces will be capable of finding 
employment immediately upon their re- 
lease without either intensive training or 
education, these men should be provided 
with an opportunity—prior to dis- 
charge—to refresh and improve any skills 
which became rusty during their years in 
the Armed Forces. The legislation will re- 
quire that refresher and preparatory 
education programs be expanded and 
that the educational institutions close to 
military installations be utilized. This 
type of training is currently authorized 
under the VA-administered PREP pro- 
gram, but the extent to which service- 
men are given the opportunity to parti- 
cipate in the program seemingly varies 
according to the dictates of individual 
post commanders. The program should 
be made a direct responsibility of the De- 
partment of Defense—and expanded so 
that servicemen have an absolute right 
to such training before discharge. 

Third. Since the military has virtually 
no job placement program, the Defense 
Department must encourage base re- 
cruitment by employers who can guar- 
antee job opportunities and provide 
servicemen with information before dis- 
charge about public employment services 
in areas where these men expect to re- 
side. Federal, city, and State govern- 
ments and other public and private em- 
ployers should be offered assistance in 
scheduling periodic visits to military 
bases in order that as many servicemen 
as possible can be channeled into promis- 
ing careers before their tours of duty 
have ended. 

Fourth. The legislation will provide au- 
thorization and funding for military re- 
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cruitment activities. As part of this pro- 
gram, the Defense Department will be 
given responsibility for compiling job 
opportunities for servicemen and vet- 
erans, to expand the information avail- 
able on job opportunities and to elim- 
inate needless duplication. The informa- 
tion being compiled by the Department 
and all job placement activities should be 
coordinated with the activities of the 
Veterans’ Administration and the na- 
tionwide job bank administered by the 
Department of Labor and State employ- 
ment agencies. The entire responsibility 
for soliciting potential employers, col- 
lecting job information and assisting 
servicemen in securing employment will 
be placed with the new Deputy Assistant 
Secretary and his organization. 

Fifth. To implement the guarantee of 
a high school diploma or some equivalent 
in the charter, the Defense Department 
will identify through the counseling pro- 
gram those servicemen needing such 
education and provide the necessary fa- 
cilities and programs. Obviously, many 
servicemen will be unable to complete 
their high school education within their 
2 years of military service. Moreover, 
many veterans who have already been 
discharged do not have a high school 
education and are virtually unemploy- 
able in today’s economy. In order to in- 
sure a high school diploma for those now 
in service and those who have been dis- 
charged, the legislation will provide that 
the Defense Department use existing 
programs and establish regional acad- 
emies in areas where such programs do 
not exist, to which any present service- 
man or discharged veteran can go to ob- 
tain a high school diploma. Existing 
classroom and other facilities on military 
installations will be utilized for the pur- 
pose to the extent possible. The new 
regional academies will be run by quali- 
fied educators employed by or under con- 
tract to the Department of Defense, with 
curriculums established after consulation 
with the civilian advisory committee and 
the Office of Education. Tuition, room, 
and board will be provided by the Gov- 
ernment at these academies or at other 
comparable civilian facilities. The Deputy 
Assistant Secretary and the advisory 
committee will be required in its initial 
report to advise the Congress whether, 
and to the extent to which, new facilities 
will have to be established and present 
facilities converted to use as regional 
academies. 

Sixth. To implement the guarantee for 
job training while in military service, the 
Defense Department, under the direction 
of the new Deputy Assistant Secretary, 
will be required to coordinate its activi- 
ties with the Department of Labor and 
with Federal, State, and local government 
employment services in order to compile 
full predictive analyses of the types of 
job skills for which there will be a de- 
mand in the civilian economy during the 
next decade. Other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government will provide the Defense 
Department with estimates of their man- 
power needs. This information will be 
used by the counseling service as a guide 
for channeling servicemen into job op- 
portunities. 

The new Deputy Assistant Secretary, 
working with the Office of Education, the 
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Department of Labor, and the VA, will 
plan for training operations to be estab- 
lished on the various bases. The voca- 
tional training programs could be run 
directly by the military, by specific com- 
panies, by consortiums of companies, or 
by training experts under contract. 

Seventh. This type of in-service train- 
ing, however, will not suffice for every 
serviceman. Many will be ready to return 
to civilian life and obtain a decent job. 
But others will not. Furthermore, over 
322,000 veterans are now unemployed. 
Accordingly, the bill authorizes for voca- 
tional training what is authorized for ed- 
ucation: When adequate training pro- 
grams do not exist or where these pro- 
grams cannot rapidly absorb veterans, 
the Defense Department will be author- 
ized to establish vocational training cen- 
ters. Centers established by the Depart- 
ment for carrying out its responsibilities 
under the charter will be open both to 
servicemen and to veterans of the Viet- 
nam era who were discharged before such 
programs were established. Again, costs 
of transportation, room and board, and 
minimum subsistence will be borne by the 
Government. The only distinction be- 
tween the servicemen and the veterans 
who receive training at Defense Depart- 
ment vocational training centers will be 
that the latter will not be required to 
participate in any day-to-day military 
activities. 

Eighth. Training at vocational training 
centers, however, does not guarantee a 
job. As an incentive to employers to hire 
veterans and provide needed on-the-job 
training, current job-training programs 
being administered by the Department 
of Labor will be revised so that anyone 
who has successfully completed a Defense 
Department training center program will 
receive an employability rating from the 
center. An employer hiring a veteran or 
serviceman who has participated in a 
Defense Department sponsored program 
can use this rating to receive a subsidy 
of up to 50 percent of the veteran’s 
wages—up to set dollar amounts—for a 
period of either 3 months, 6 months, or 
9 months, depending upon how far short 
of the minimum job qualifications the 
veteran, after training, is considered to 
be. The subsidy will be available not only 
for established apprenticeship programs 
but for all skilled and semiskilled occupa- 
tions. This subsidy will serve to encour- 
age employers to hire veterans and to 
persuade individuals to undertake pre- 
liminary job training. An employer hir- 
ing a veteran with a training subsidy, 
however, must assure that the job is not 
a temporary one that ends with the sub- 
sidy. 

Ninth. At present many servicemen 
return from Vietnam and are immedi- 
ately discharged. They are cast back to 
the civilian world with little or no as- 
sistance and no chance to even become 
acquainted with available reorientation 
assistance. These veterans—more than 
any others—are in need of immediate 
advice and assistance. In order to fulfill 
the obligations of the charter to these 
servicemen, no one should be returned 
to the United States and immediately 
discharged. The bill therefore requires 
that each serviceman be returned to the 
United States at least 30 days before the 
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expiration of his service. Special centers 
can then be established to provide the 
returning serviceman with all necessary 
information. 

Tenth. One of the first responsibilities 
of the Deputy Assistant Secretary and 
his advisory committee under the pro- 
posed legislation will be to report to the 
Congress on the expected costs of im- 
plementing the charter. But, as was the 
case with veterans’ programs for World 
War II and the Korean war, the eco- 
nomic return to society of these types of 
programs will be many times greater 
than the amount of the original invest- 
ment. Furthermore, some of the appro- 
priations for the charter should replace 
existing funding of other agencies for 
educational, job training, and welfare 
benefits. 

V. REVISION OF THE GI BILL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Although once implemented, the 
Charter of Economic Opportunity will 
reduce the demand for postdischarge 
employment and educational assistance, 
the existing programs must nevertheless 
be retained to fill the remaining gaps. 
For example, current VA counseling and 
assistance programs for veterans should 
be retained, as should VA/Department 
of Labor job programs. And for a variety 
of reasons, many veterans pursuing a 
high school diploma or vocational train- 
ing may opt for the present program. 

There will undoubtedly continue to be 
a great demand for the educational as- 
sistance provided by the current GI bill. 
The charter will not be a substitute for 
the college education that millions of 
veterans have received under the GI bill. 
At the same time, the current GI bill 
must be altered to make it more equita- 
ble and more responsive to the growing 
needs of individual veterans. While edu- 
cational benefits under the GI bill have 
increased by 59 percent since 1950, aver- 
age tuition costs have increased by 200 
percent. Even more important, however, 
is the fact that costs vary widely among 
colleges, even among the various State- 
supported institutions. At LSU and 
Texas Tech, for example, costs—tuition 
and room and board—are at least $500 
per year less than at such State-sup- 
ported schools as Minnesota, Ohio State, 
and Purdue. Benefits under the current 
GI bill, however, are the same for all 
veterans regardless of the college or 
other institution they attend. The only 
variable in computing today’s benefits 
is the number of the veterans’ depend- 
ants, with no consideration given to the 
costs of obtaining an education at a par- 
ticular college or the amount a veteran 
is able to contribute. 

I will, therefore, propose new legisla- 
tion designed to change the method of 
computing educational benefits under the 
GI bill. Every veteran entering school 
after passage of this bill will be entitled 
to a minimum benefit set at the amount 
of tuition and fees charged by the State 
university in his State or $500 per year, 
whichever is greater. For many veterans 
this amount will provide more than 
enough incentive to return to school. 
However, other veterans will, of course, 
not be able to attend even a State uni- 
versity—or a high school or vocational 
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education facility, as the case may be— 
if only tuition is provided. Accordingly, 
the legislation will provide that addition- 
al funds for room and board and other 
necessary benefits will be provided to 
veterans, on the basis of need, in addition 
to the minimum payment. At present, all 
major colleges and universities are utiliz- 
ing the services of the College Scholar- 
ship Service to assess appropriate finan- 
cial grants to students. The VA should 
be required to consult with the College 
Scholarship Services—and perhaps uti- 
lize its services on a contract basis—to 
assist it in determining each veteran’s 
entitlement to additional educational 
benefits. 
VI. DRUG ADDICTION 

In recent years drug addiction and 
abuse among the country’s servicemen 
has been a growing problem. Between 10 
and 15 percent of our servicemen in Viet- 
nam are estimated to be using heroin 
and other hard drugs as are large num- 
bers of servicemen in Germany, Korea, 
and elsewhere. When these men return 
home, they bring their drug problems 
with them. An estimated 25 percent of 
the drug addicts in this country are vet- 
erans who first used drugs while in the 
service. Many of these drug-using veter- 
ans received less than honorable dis- 
charges because of their use of drugs. 
Under current law, such discharges often 
make them ineligible for treatment in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 
Without such treatment and rehabilita- 
tion, these drug-dependent veterans will 
be a burden and a possible menace to 
society. 

The Nixon administration has only 
belatedly recognized the serious nature 
of this drug epidemic. It is astonishing 
that the administration waited so long 
to take action. It must have known that 
arrests of servicemen for the use or pos- 
session of heroin increased by 400 per- 
cent from 1969 to 1970. 

What steps have been taken? First, 
the administration began to test service- 
men about to return from Vietnam for 
heroin use. When these tests indicate 
heroin use, the serviceman is not released 
from service until he has been detoxified 
over a short period of time. At first this 
period was 10 days—obviously inade- 
quate—but now some servicemen are be- 
ing referred to VA hospitals for more 
extended treatment. So far only 150 have 
been referred, a tiny fraction of the total 
addicts being discharged. 

Second, the Department of Defense 
has announced that voluntary requests 
for treatment or the heroin addiction 
tests may not be used as a basis for 
court martial or for an other than honor- 
able discharge. 

Third, when an addict is discharged, 
the administration relies upon voluntary 
participation in VA programs. Recently, 
the VA increased the number of its hos- 
pitals equipped to serve drug addicts 
from five to 32 facilities with a combined 
total capacity of 6,000 patients. It is ap- 
parent that these new facilities cannot 
begin to provide for the estimated 80,000 
to 90,000 veterans presently in need of 
drug addiction treatment. While speak- 
ing broadly about its grand design to es- 
tablish these ““VA rehabilitation centers,” 
the administration demonstrates its lack 
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of real concern for this problem by 
quietly seeking to close down major fa- 
cilities of the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health which are already equipped 
and staffed to treat drug addicts and 
which now serve many veterans. 

Moreover, the administration has tol- 
crated steps which assure that new VA 
facilities will not operate at capacity. For 
example, treatment is presently provided 
only to veterans who volunteer for it, 
thus assuring that most of the 32 new 
centers will have vacant beds. By accept- 
ing only voluntary cases, the VA has kept 
its hospitalized drug patient load to 6,335 
for the first 9 months of 1971. While this 
has effectively prevented overcrowding 
of VA drug centers, empty beds hardly 
represent an all-out attack on drug ad- 
diction among veterans. 

Finally, the administration proposes to 
provide assistance to veterans with other 
than honorable discharges who are now 
ineligible for treatment by having the 
Department of Defense, on request by a 
veteran, review his records on a case-by- 
case basis to change his discharge if the 
discharge was drug related. This would 
then make the veteran eligible for VA 
treatment. 

What is needed is a more enlightened 
and committed approach to this prob- 
lem. It is not enough to simply set up a 
new office to coordinate programs, as the 
administration did- in establishing the 
Special Action Office for Drug Abuse, and 
then develop some piecemeal solutions. 

Senators CRANSTON, HUGHES, and JA- 
vits and other Members of Congress are 
to be commended for placing the prob- 
lem, and solutions of the kind required, 
before the Congress and the American 
public. Senator CRANSTON in particular 
has introduced legislation designed pri- 
marily to: first, make veterans with other 
than honorable discharges eligible for 
VA treatment, second, provide funds for 
community drug programs which vet- 
erans can attend, third, increase drug vo- 
cational rehabilitation programs, fourth, 
establish an outreach program to advise 
veterans of these programs, and fifth, 
provide an incentive by specifying that 
other than honorable discharges will be 
converted to honorable if the veteran 
stays off drugs for 1 year. 

Senator CranstTon’s proposals contain 
many of the elements needed to deal with 
military drug problems, and his bill de- 
serves support. In addition, the following 
proposals should be added to an effective 
drug use program: 

Each serviceman must be given an ef- 
fective and realistic education on the ad- 
dictive capacity of various available 
drugs and the dangers of such addiction. 
Many servicemen would not knowingly 
acquire a heroin habit in Vietnam, which 
costs very little to support there, if they 
knew that that same habit may cost $100 
per day when they return home. Al- 
though the Defense Department began 
an education program in 1968, the facts 
indicate that this program is not working. 
In September 1970, a survey of troops in 
Vietnam indicated that 60.8 percent of 
those asked wanted more information on 
drugs. 

To be effective, an education program 
should employ ex-addicts to participate 
in small group discussions rather than 
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large, pre-packaged lectures. Drug users 
must be identified and treatment in the 
service—along with the nonpunitive na- 
ture of that treatment—must be empha- 
sized. Confidentiality must be imposed 
upon the medical records of servicemen 
seeking treatment, a proposal which the 
administration has not accepted. If out- 
siders can secure these records, very few 
men will willingly seck treatment even if 
there is no chance for court-martial 
punishment. 

VA drug addiction treatment must be 
made available to all veterans regardless 
of whether their discharge disqualifies 
them for other veteran benefits. The ad- 
ministration’s case-by-case approach is 
time consuming and depends upon the 
addict to initiate an application and then 
wait several months for a decision. As- 
sistance should be available without re- 
gard to the nature of the discharge. 

To facilitate treatment, the number of 
VA rehabilitation centers should be ex- 
panded much more rapidly and to a 
greater extent than is now proposed by 
the administration. 

The VA should be authorized—indeed, 
directed—to accept involuntary commit- 
ments from the State and Federal courts 
of veterans who are addicts. The avail- 
ability of VA facilities for such commit- 
ments will afford many veterans an op- 
portunity for quality treatment and re- 
habilitation they otherwise would not 
have and would help ease the pressure on 
the woefully inadequate civilian institu- 
tions and programs that are grappling 
with the enormous problems of drug 
addiction. 

To fill the gap between the maximum 
capacity of VA drug treatment centers 
and the number of veterans who will 
require treatment—particularly during 
the period when new VA facilities are 
being established—large numbers of 
community-based programs now in exist- 
ence should be utilized to treat drug- 
dependent veterans by contract to VA. 
Existing NIMH community centers 
should be utilized wherever possible. 
Community-based programs should re- 
ceive a Federal allotment per veteran, 
ang the veteran should have the choice 
of the program in which to participate, 
with the allotment following his choice. 
The veteran could then select the pro- 
gram most suitable to his own needs, with 
the advice of his counselor, and com- 
munity-based programs would be given 
added incentive to structure programs 
which would fill those needs. 


VIII, CONCLUSION 


For too long we have deluded ourselves 
that the problems of veterans were being 
met. We have believed that by a piece- 
meal addition of new benefits we were 
truly dealing with the basic problems. 
But, as with so many other governmental 
efforts, the result has been to treat symp- 
toms and not causes. Bandaids rather 
than surgery have been the prescription. 

The plight of the returning Vietnam 
serviceman must be dealt with now—not 
only in fairness to that serviceman but to 
preserve the stability and morale of the 
Armed Forces. If our military does not 
respond to the needs of young people, it 
will continue to show the horrible strains 
and tensions which have recently become 
an unfortunate part of military life. 
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When men can view service not as a dead 
end but as an opportunity along with an 
obligation, a truly effective fighting force 
can be created. 

Mr. President, I ask that at the con- 
clusion of my remarks a brief explana- 
tion of my veterans’ proposal be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OUTLINE OF MUSKIE VETERANS’ PROPOSAL 


Approaching veterans’ problems by concen- 
trating on traditional post-discharge veter- 
ans’ programs can only result in help to 
them that is “too little, too late”. A new ap- 
proach that provides assistance before dis- 
charge from active duty is needed. In FY 
1970, 15.5% of all enlisted personnel leaving 
the military did not have a high school dl- 
ploma, and 77% had less than one year of 
college education. Over 50% of all service- 
men serve in military jobs not convertible 
to civilian occupations. 

The Muskie legislation therefore creates a 
Charter of Economic Opportunity for service- 
men and veterans. This Charter guarantees 
that each serviceman during his duty hours, 
and each Vietnam era veteran would be en- 
titled to receive, at government expense, the 
following: 

(a) A high school diploma or any certifi- 
cate equivalent to such a diploma 

(b) If the serviceman has a high school 
diploma, the opportunity for refresher or 
preparatory courses which will make the 
transition to college far easier; 

(c) Training for a civilian job; and 

(d) Assistance in securing a job after dis- 
charge. 

The legislation provides for the creation of 
a new Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate who is charged with 
ensuring that the guarantees in the Charter 
are implemented. The Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary reports to Congress on the specific 
steps necessary to implement the Charter. 
The legislation provides for the creation of 
a new line organization in the Department 
of Defense (DOD) to report to the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary and be responsible for 
administering all Charter programs. 

The legislation provides specific directions 
and guidelines as to how Congress intends 
the Charter to be implemented. The follow- 
ing directions are included: 

A. To require that trained counselors be 
provided every serviceman from the day he 
enters active duty. 

B. To provide refresher courses for those 
who enter the service with skills. Many sery- 
ice personnel do not require intensive train- 
ing or education to be employable after dis- 
charge. 

C. To provide for on-the-base recruitment 
by civilian employers and other measures as- 
sisting enlisted men to obtain jobs after 
their discharge. 

D. To implement the guarantee of a high 
school diploma, the legislation requires the 
DOD to use existing educational institu- 
tions or to establish regional academies which 
any serviceman or veteran can attend to 
study for a high school diploma. 

E. To implement the guarantee for job 
training, the legislation directs the DOD 
to use existing vocational training facilities 
or to establish regional academies which any 
serviceman or veteran could attend to ob- 
tain vocational training. The Defense De- 
partment must compile employment oppor- 
tunity information and establish on-base 
training operations. Incentives are offered to 
employers to hire serviceman or veterans who 
completed a job-training program. 

F. To require the Defense Department to 
return every serviceman to the U.S. at least 
30 days prior to discharge in order to pro- 
vide adequate re-orientation assistance. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


s. 1032 


At the request of Mr. MANSFIELD, for 
Mr. Hart, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Kennepy), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON), 
and the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PASTORE), were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1032, a bill to promote and protect the 
free flow of interstate commerce without 
unreasonable damage to the environ- 
ment; to assure that activities which af- 
fect interstate commerce will not unrea- 
sonably injure environmental rights; to 
provide a right of action for relief for 
protection of the environment from un- 
reasonable infringement by activities 
which affect interstate commerce and to 
establish the right of all citizens to the 
protection, preservation, and enhance- 
ment of the environment. 

S. 1528 


At the request of Mr. Hart, the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1528, the 
Wholesome Fish and Fishery Products 
Act of 1971. 

8. 1784 

At the request of Mr. Packwoop, the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1784, relating 
to mineral resources in lands comprising 
the Three Sisters Wilderness, Oregon. 

S. 2571 


At the request of Mr. McGovern, the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr, Wri- 
LIAMS) , the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Harris), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
BENTSEN), and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. TUNNEY), were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 2571, the Rural Develop- 
ment and Population Dispersion Act of 
1971. 

S. 2719 

At the request of Mr. Percy, the Sena- 
tor from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2719, the Al- 
coholic Drivers Safety Act of 1971. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 67 

At the request of Mr. Hart, the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) was added as a 
cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 67, 
to authorize the President to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the last full calen- 
dar week in April of each year as “Na- 
tional Secretaries Week.” 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
45—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION PROVIDING 
FOR UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 
REVIEW 


(Referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
seating of the Peoples Republic of China 
in the United Nations is long overdue. 
Since the most populous nation on earth 
has now been offered membership, a 
major step toward universality of repre- 
sentation has at last been taken and an 
injustice lasting 22 years has been recti- 
fied. The United Nations could not pre- 
tend to tackle the world’s problems as 
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long as its membership did not include 
the government of the 800 million people 
on the Chinese mainland who comprise 
one-fifth of the world’s population. 

The right and realistic solution has at 
last been reached. I regret, however, that 
the price for the admission of Peking has 
been the loss of United Nations repre- 
sentation for the government of Taiwan. 
As a result of last night's vote, the gov- 
ernment of the 14 million people on Tai- 
wan now is not represented in the world 
body. I hope that some means can be 
found to restore Taiwan representation. 

While the US. Delegation was un- 
able to prevent the expulsion of the Na- 
tionalist government from the United 
Nations, President Nixon did accomplish 
half of what he set out to achieve 
by gaining admission for the People’s 
Republic. I believe it would be un- 
wise to retaliate by threatening to with- 
hold funds or otherwise reduce our 
participation in the United Nations, as 
some people have suggested, because the 
President did not get the second half of 
his package. I strongly oppose a further 
weakening of the United Nations by 
arbitrarily cutting our contributions to 
its budget. We need a strong United Na- 
tions now more than ever. Unilateral 
actions in response to decisions that go 
against us are totally inconsistent with 
the purposes of the United Nations and 
the principles which the United States 
has historically upheld. 

The United Nations, now beginning its 
27th year of existence, is suffering a crisis 
of confidence that has been building for 
a long time. In growing financial diffi- 
culties for years, the organization is in- 
creasingly handicapped by the unwilling- 
ness of its members to abide by its resolu- 
tions and recommendations. Yet at this 
moment we are on the threshold of an era 
when a strong and viable international 
forum is needed eyen more than it was 
in 1945 when the United Nations was 
born. 

The first international agreement con- 
trolling the means of delivery of nuclear 
weapons is apparently about to be ini- 
tialed at SALT. It must surely be fol- 
lowed by more comprehensive arms con- 
trol and disarmament measures affecting 
all nations, not just the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Other political set- 
tlements involving major portions of the 
globe, are long overdue. New economic 
realities have changed the pattern of 
trade and development in recent years 
as multinational enterprises become in- 
creasingly important in the world econ- 
omy. The growth of new technologies 
brings with it increasing problems for 
the continued health of the world en- 
vironment, requiring international co- 
operation on a wide scale if worldwide 
pollution of the seas, the air, and the 
earth are to be controlled. For these and 
many other pressing reasons it is past 
time to take steps to restore the United 
Nations to the stature it deserves. 

The United Nations is still mankind’s 
best hope for world peace under law. But 
the U.N. in 1971 contains many structural 
and procedural weaknesses that were not 
apparent to many, nor deemed important 
by most, in 1945. Because of these weak- 
nesses, nations that should be turning 
first to the United Nations to resolve ma- 
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jor conflicts are instead often the first to 
turn way from it. 

Article 109 of the United Nations 
Charter provides means for convening a 
Charter Review Conference to examine 
inadequacies in the organization and to 
provide remedies for them. 

Many supporters of the organization 
have despaired of ever reaching agree- 
ment on the major changes in the char- 
ter that are needed to restore to the 
United Nations the authority and status 
it requires. They recommended many 
worthwhile formulas, short of charter re- 
vision, for meeting many shortcomings. 
I share their awareness of the size of the 
effort needed. I believe, however, that 
nothing less than a major charter re- 
vision will in the long run provide more 
than temporary remedies. 

Among the most pressing problems 
now facing the organization are the fol- 
lowing: 

Voting: The membership has grown 
from 51 member states in 1945 to 130 to- 
day. A one-nation one-vote procedure in 
the General Assembly has systematically 
weakened the effectiveness of that body 
as each new member has been added. 
The larger powers have become increas- 
ingly reluctant to submit critical issues 
to the Assembly for resolution, or to ac- 
cept its decisions, fearful that blocs of 
small countries may use the existing 
voting formula to gain advantages out 
of all proportion to their populations. 

To remedy this loss of confidence, 
a radical change in voting procedures. 
is in order. One formula that has been 
suggested, and which I believe assigns a 
fair weighting to large countries and 
small ones alike, is one based partially 
but not wholly on population: under 
this formula, member states with popu- 
lations of up to 5 million would have 1 
vote each; larger states would have pro- 
portionally larger numbers of votes, but 
in no case more than 30, for countries 
with populations of 150 million or great- 
er. Under such a formulation, the United 
States, with 200 million population, 
would have more votes than, for example, 
Ghana, with 9 million or Honduras with 
2% million, but we would have just as 
many votes as India, China, or the Soviet 
Union. 

Financing: A better formula for de- 
termining the size of financial assess- 
ments is needed as is an ironclad obliga- 
tion by all member states to contribute to 
the cost of operating the organization. 
The United Nations remains in a grave 
financial crisis as a legacy of the refusal 
of some member states to pay for peace- 
keeping operations. Some countries have 
also refused to pay their share of con- 
tributions to retire U.N. bonds. It is 
neither fair nor, in my opinion, does it 
make sense, for any member state to be 
asked to pay more than a reasonable 
share of the costs of operating the U.N., 
but it makes much less sense for any 
member to decide that it should reduce 
its allocation and further weaken the or- 
ganization because it disagrees with a 
particular aspect of United Nations 
policy. 

The financial deficit is not overwhelm- 
ing. The recently published report of the 
United Nations Association points out 
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that the $189 million needed to retire the 
United Nations bonds and restore the 
organization to financial solvency is $70 
million less than it costs to run the New 
York City Fire Department for a year, 
and $400 million less than it costs to run 
the New York Police Department. 

Compared to the billions of dollars 
spent on armaments each year, the sum 
is small indeed. In 1970, an estimated 
$204 billion was spent by all countries on 
armaments—over one thousand times 
the cost of restoring the United Nations 
to fiscal solvency or meeting its annual 
budget of about $200 million. The United 
States arms budget is nearly $80 billion 
this year. That amounts to over $200 mil- 
lion every day. 

A fair and practicable formulation for 
determining assessments of United Na- 
tions members must be found, and I am 
of the opinion that again a weighted 
formula based in part on population and 
in part on economic vitality is a reason- 
able and workable approach. The cost of 
placing the U.N. on a sound financial 
footing is far less than the cost of letting 
it fail would ever be. 

Peacekeeping forces: The creation of 
effective peacekeeping forces is long over- 
due. Under the present charter, the 
United States should lead the way in ear- 
marking forces for U.N. peacekeeping 
missions, and providing logistical sup- 
port for U.N. peacekeeping forces. Much 
machinery for effective U.N. peacekeep- 
ing operations is provided for in the 
charter but commitment by the major 
member nations to make the machinery 
work has been lacking. A drastic change 
in the attitudes of the great powers to- 
ward peacekeeping is calle@ for, and the 
United States should lead the way. Seri- 
ous consideration must also be given, 
within the United Nations, to the various 
proposals that have been made for 
charter revisions that would expand and 
strengthen the ability of the United Na- 
tions to keep the peace. 

International Court of Justice: A 
change in the attitudes of the parties to 
the statute of the court is essential to 
strengthen the prospects for the inter- 
national settlement of disputes. I strong- 
ly support the recommendations of Sen- 
ators HUMPHREY, and Javits, and others, 
in the direction of modifying, and per- 
haps withdrawing, the Connally reserva- 
tion, which has since 1946 crippled the 
court by providing such a ready escape 
valve to nations wishing to apply their 
own self-judging formulas before sub- 
mitting to the rulings of the court. Even 
without withdrawing the Connally res- 
ervation, however, the United States 
could adopt a far more accommodating 
attitude toward the court and make ac- 
ceptance of its jurisdiction the rule 
rather than the exception in many in- 
stances. There are many other ways to 
strengthen the court. We must get be- 
hind them for we need the rule of law in 
our world just as much as we need it in 
the streets of our cities. 

There are many other procedural and 
institutional reforms that should also be 
implemented to increase significantly the 
effectiveness of the U.N. to restore inter- 
national confidence in the organization 
and faith in its ability to better meet the 
challenges it will face in the future. 
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To this end, I am introducing today a 
resolution which reaffirms the historic 
role of the United States in providing 
world leadership in working for the mod- 
ernization and reform of the United Na- 
tions; calls on the President to initiate 
high-level studies in the executive branch 
to determine what changes should be 
made in the charter of the United Na- 
tions, and to report to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House the results of these studies before 
June 30, 1972; and which calls on the 
Government to take the lead in calling 
for a conference to review the United 
Nations Charter in accordance with ar- 
ticle 109 of the charter, not later than 
1974. 

A comparable resolution has been in- 
troduced in the House by Representative 
HUnNGATE and 66 cosponsors. I invite Sen- 
ators to join me in cosponsoring this 
resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of this resolution 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. Con. Res. 45 
List or SPONSORS 


Mr. Cranston (for himself, Mr. Allott, Mr. 
Bayh, Mr. Byrd (W. Va.), Mr. Case, Mr, 
Church, Mr. Eagleton, Mr. Gravel, Mr. Harris, 
Mr. Hartke, Mr. Hatified, Mr. Hollings, Mr. 
Hughes, Mr. Humphrey, Mr, Inouye, Mr. Jav- 
its, Mr. McGee, Mr. McGovern, Mr. McIntyre, 
Mr. Metcalf, Mr. Mondale, Mr. Muskie, Mr. 
Nelson, Mr. Packwood, Mr. Pell, Mr. Prox- 
mire, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Ribicoff, Mr. 
Schweiker, My. Taft, Mr. Tunney, and Mr. 
Williams, 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), 

Whereas the United Nations General As- 
sembly voted on December 11, 1970, to re- 
quest the Secretary General to “invite Mem- 
ber States to communicate to him, before 
July 1, 1972, their views and suggestions on 
the review of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions” (General Assembly Resolution 2697 
(XXV) ): Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that— 

(1) The United States should continue in 
its historic role of providing world leader- 
ship in working for modernization and re- 
form of the United Nations, and toward the 
establishment and preservation of a civilized 
family of nations in accordance with the 
highest aspirations of mankind. 

(2) The President is hereby requested to 
initiate high-level studies in the executive 
branch of the Government to determine 
what changes should be made in the Charter 
of the United Nations, to promote a just and 
lasting peace through the development of 
the rule of law, including protection of in- 
dividual rights and liberties as well as the 
field of war prevention, The President is fur- 
ther requested to report to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives before June 30, 1972, the 
results of such studies. 

(3) The Government of the United States 
should take the lead in calling for a con- 
ference to review the United Nations Charter 
in accordance with article 109 of the Charter, 
not later than 1974. 


Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure to join with the distinguished 
senior Senator from California as a co- 
sponsor of his Senate concurrent resolu- 
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tion which calls upon the President to 
make thorough, urgent, and high-level 
studies preparatory to recommending re- 
form of the United Nations Charter. 

Mr. President, these are difficult days 
for the United Nations and for its many 
friends around the world. We who have 
been deeply devoted to the cause of the 
United Nations are deeply disturbed by 
these difficulties. 

The events of Monday evening at the 
United Nations—the expelling of a mem- 
ber of that body for no good reason— 
make it clear that the time has come for 
a sober look at the entire operation of the 
United Nations. Clearly a majority of the 
United Nations members are—to put it 
delicately—casual in their approach to 
due process and rudimentary fair play. 
But the distressing events of Monday 
night—events which may have conse- 
quences here in the Senate before long— 
are just additional evidence of what we 
have known for many years: the United 
Nations needs reform. 

I have long felt that there are three 
facets of the United Nations that might 
be improved by reform. These areas are 
financial support, membership criteria, 
and voting procedures. 

The debate about membership for the 
Peoples Republic of China and for Na- 
tionalist China dramatized the confusion 
that surrounds the question of criteria 
governing United Nations membership. 

In addition, it is not surprising that 
voting procedures arrived at a quarter of 
a century ago, when the United Nations 
was in the planning stage and prospective 
members numbered fewer than half to- 
day’s total membership, should be in need 
of some reassessment, and, perhaps, re- 
form. 

Mr. President, the best friends of the 
United Nations are those who are most 
anxious to see it strengthened by reform. 
They realize that the United Nations, like 
any growing, vital, vibrant institution, 
must adapt to changed circumstances. 
And no one can doubt that there have 
been staggeringly complex and far- 
reaching changes in the circumstances of 
international politics since the end of the 
Second World War. 

Mr. President, it is in a spirit of con- 
cern for the United Nations that I join 
as cosponsor of this timely resolution. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 187—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION AUTHOR- 
IZING THE PRINTING OF HEAR- 
INGS ON ORGANIZED CRIME 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
submit a resolution and ask that it be 
referred to the Rules Committee. It calls 
for the approval of the printing of 1,600 
additional copies of part 4 of the recent- 
ly concluded organized crime hearings. 
This number of additional copies has al- 
ready been approved by the Senate for 
the first three volumes. The ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee 
has been notified of this resolution and 
has approved it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The resolution is as follows: 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 187 
Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions one thousand six hundred additional 
copies of part 4 of the hearings before its 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
during the Ninety-second Congress, first ses- 

sion, entitled “Organized Crime.” 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
RESOLUTIONS 


SENATE RESOLUTION 181 

At the request of Mr. CHILES, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. Harr), and the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Resolution 181, expressing the 
sense of the Senate concerning the 
availability of appropriated funds for the 
food stamp program, and for other pur- 
poses. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1971—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 482 

(Ordered to be printed and lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. SCOTT submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 9910) to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other 
purposes, 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971—AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS, 483 THROUGH 530 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. HARTKE submitted 48 amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 10947) to provide a job 
development investment credit, to re- 
duce individual income taxes, to reduce 
certain excise taxes, and for other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 531 

(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Finance.) 

WAITING PERIOD FOR DISABILITY BENEFITS 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, this 
amendment reduces from 6 to 3 months 
the waiting period for disability benefits. 

It also eliminates the requirement that 
the disability must have lasted or be 
expected to last at least 12 months, or 
result in death. 

The 6-month waiting period works a 
severe hardship on the disabled. 

By financing benefits sooner, additional 
workers would become eligible sooner for 
rehabilitation programs financed by so- 
cial security trust funds. Rehabilitation 
is more successful if begun sooner. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON THE NOMI- 
NATION OF MR. HENRY M. RAM- 
IREZ 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations will 
hold a public hearing on the nomination 
of Mr. Henry M. Ramirez to be Chair- 
man, Cabinet Committee on Opportu- 
nities for Spanish-Speaking People on 
Tuesday, November 9, at 10 a.m., in room 
3302, New Senate Office Building. Per- 
sons interested in this nomination 
should contact the committee staff on 
extension 54751. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
will hold a hearing on the bill, S. 2679, 
to extend the period within which cer- 
tain Federal credit unions must obtain 
insurance of member accounts in accord- 
ance with title II of the Federal Credit 
Union Act. 

The hearing will be held on Monday, 
November 8, 1971, and will begin at 10 
a.m., in room 5302, New Senate Office 
Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SURFACE 
TRANSPORTATION ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), I an- 
nounce that the Surface Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee has scheduled public 
hearings for November 4 and 5 and S. 
2362, the Surface Transportation Act of 
1971. Hearings will commence at 10 a.m. 
in room 5110, New Senate Office Build- 
ing. Any person who wishes to testify 
should notify the committee staff, tele- 
phone 225-9351. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON GAS 
PIPELINE SAFETY BILLS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), I an- 
nounce that the Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee has scheduled public hear- 
ings for November 9, 1971, on S. 980, S. 
1910, and H.R. 5065, gas pipeline safety 
bills. Hearings will commence at 10 a.m. 
in room 1114, New Senate Office Build- 
ing. Any- person who wishes to testify 
should notify the committee staff, tele- 
phone 225-9351. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE CHARLES FAHY READING 
ROOM 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, follow- 
ing the dedication of the new facilities 
of the Georgetown Law Center, a very 
special occasion marked the dedication of 
the Charles Fahy Reading Room. There, 
on September 18, 1971, former Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren delivered a moving ad- 
dress which was both a tribute to Senior 
Circuit Judge Fahy and a demonstra- 
tion of the significant role played by a 
great lawyer in the development of many 
important facets of our public law. 
Judge Fahy’s career has been an in- 
spiration to scores of dedicated lawyers 
who have served our Government and 
will shine through the future as a stand- 
ard for all to follow. 

After Judge Fahy retired from his post 
as lega! adviser to the Department of 
State, he became associated in Washing- 
ton in the practice of law with one of my 
predecessors, former U.S. Senator John 
A. Danaher, who, himself, was later ap- 
pointed a U.S. circuit judge for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit. In passing, I 
may note with satisfaction that Judge 
Danaher and I have been firm friends 
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over a long period, for he and I were fel- 
low practitioners at the Hartford County 
Bar. 

I ask unanimous consent that Chief 
Justice Warren's speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON. EARL WARREN 


I am very happy to play a role in these 
ceremonies associated with the new facilities 
of the Georgetown Law Center. The Center 
brings to these splendid new quarters both 
a rich heritage and a bright promise. Others 
have spoken of that heritage and that 
promise during this weekend. My charge, 
which I welcome, is to speak of them in a 
special way. 

Sometimes it is easier, for me at least, to 
measure an institution’s past by what I 
know of its alumni in particular than by 
what I know of the institution in general. 
And sometimes it is easier, for me at least, 
to gauge the future of an institution by how 
it regards the qualities of its former gradu- 
ates than by what it proposes be the quali- 
ties of its future graduates. 

On that test, this Law School does itself a 
singular honor by honoring Judge Charles 
Fahy today. And the Law School does me 
an honor by giving me the chance to say in 
public some of the things I have said so often 
about Charles Fahy in private for many 
years. I know that Charles, notwithstanding 
his commitment to the First Amendment, 
would attempt to censor the remarks I am 
about to make about him if he had juris- 
diction. But I consider that your invitation 
to me clothes me with unreviewable discre- 
tion in that respect. 

Having made this brave start, I confess 
that it is hard to know where to begin. Sim- 
ply identifying the positions that Judge 
Fahy has held amounts to the recitation of 
& litany so long as almost to exhaust my 
time. But let me do it anyway, just so we 
can remind ourselves what a remarkable 
career of public service this man has had. 

First of all, of course, there was a condi- 
tion precedent to this career. That is to say, 
he was born. More specifically, he was born 
in Rome, Georgia, of Irish-Jewish parentage. 
One can only speculate about how a South- 
ern Catholic boyhood around the turn of the 
century influenced the development of his 
character. What one knows is that to this 
day he retains a warm affection and strong 
family ties to the region of his birth. 

And there was, I venture to say, a second 
condition precedent that I should like to 
note at the outset—an extraordinarily warm 
and rewarding marriage to his lovely wife of 
some 42 years, Agnes; a marriage blessed by 
four children—Father Thomas, Anne, and 
Sister Charles Mary, all with us today, joined 
by Anne’s husband, Rourke Sheehan [and 
their children], and Mary Agnes, who lives 
with her husband and family in the West 
and was unable to make the long journey. 

But, back to my chronicle. After attend- 
ing the University of Notre Dame and se- 
curing his law degree here at Georgetown, 
Charies’ public career began with military 
service in the Naval Air Force during the 
First World War. 

After an interlude of private practice here 
and in Santa Fe, he returned to Washing- 
ton in the early days of the New Deal. And 
now my litany begins: First Assistant So- 
licitor of the Department of Interior, 1933; 
member and then chairman of the Petroleum 
Administrative Board, 1933-1934; General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board, 1935-1940; member of the President's 
Naval and Air Base Commission to London, 
1941; Solicitor General of the United States, 
1941-1945; Legal Advisor and Director of the 
Legal Division of the Military Government of 
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Germany, 1945-1946; Advisor to the Ameri- 
can Delegation to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, 1945; member of the Legal Committee 
of the United Nations General Assembly, 
1946; Legal Advisor to the State Department, 
1946-1947; alternate United States represen- 
tative to the United Nations General Assem- 
bly in 1947 and 1949; Chairman of President 
Truman's Committee on Equality of Treat- 
ment and Opportunities in the Armed 
Forces, 1948; and, finally, Judge of the 
United States Court of Appeals beginning 
in 1949. 

For such a young man—Judge Fahy is, you 
know, even younger than I—he has gotten 
around a good deal. 

But these raw data are only suggestive of 
the man, It is one thing, for example, to say 
that he served in the Naval Air Force during 
World War I. It is another to know that 
he was awarded the Navy Cross for gallan- 
try. It is one thing to note the bare fact that 
he was General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board between 1935 and 
1940. 

It is quite another to reflect upon the crit- 
ical character of that period for that Board, 
for the Supreme Court, and for the Nation. 
The National Industrial Recovery Act had 
been gutted by the Court’s decision in 
Schechter! Large elements of the Adminis- 
tration’s legislative assault on the massive 
economic and social ills of the time were 
under the most serious constitutional cloud. 
If Schechter were not restricted, but were 
instead read expansively in respect of the 
Congress’ power under the Commerce 
Clause, the emerging constitutional crisis 
could hardly have been turned aside. And 
the principal judicial test was to come by 
way of the Labor Board cases that began 
working their way up through the lower 
judiciary. 

I venture to say that the management of 
that litigation—the selection of cases, the 
making of a record, the framing of argu- 
ments—was one of the most important jobs of 
lawyering in this century, And Charles Fahy, 
as General Counsel of the Board, together 
with others of great talent such as Judge 
Warren Madden, then Chairman of the Board; 
Mr. Justice Stanley Reed, then Solicitor Gen- 
eral; and Judge Charles Wyzanski, then a 
member of the Solicitor General's office, held 
the responsibility for that management. 

As you all know, the country was well 
served. With Judge Fahy participating in the 
arguments a group of thoughtfully selected 
cases were presented to the Supreme Court 
in the 1936 Term. 

The resulting opinions, often referred to 
collectively as Jones & Laughlin,? ratified the 
validity of the Wagner Act. Moreover, as 
Judge Fahy and his colleagues had hoped and 
urged, the Court acted on the basis of a read- 
ing of the Commerce Clause that permitted 
the Act to be given its full and intended 
reach. The President, the Congress, and the 
country then knew that the Administration's 
legislative reform program was secure. It 
must have been a very proud moment in 
Judge Fahy’s life. 

Given the time, I could speak about each 
of these biographical entries in much the 
same way. For example, if one reads off the 
list of his offices, as I did a few minutes ago, 
it might seem that Judge Fahy’s participa- 
tion on President Truman’s Commission in- 
vestigating segregation in the Armed Forces 
was but a footnote in the march of events 
in the Judge's life. But try to remember 
what the situation was in 1948. It required 
a full measure of courage and determination 
for that Co: ion to recommend, and for 
the President adopt, a program bottomed 
on the proposition that racial segregation 
was intolerable and had to be eradicated. 

But I wish to speak or a few minutes about 
the Judge's work on the bench, and so I must 
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sacrifice some of the other things I would 
like to say. 

Still, the Office of Solicitor General is too 
important to the operation of the Supreme 
Court, and Judge Fahy was far too important 
& figure in the history of that Office, for me 
to pass over his years there without comment. 
I regret that I was not on the Court at that 
time, so that I must rely on hearsay evidence. 
However, since it is the hearsay evidence of 
my fellow Justices, I take the liberty of 
waiving that particular rule of evidence. 

I begin by saying that the most important 
attribute of a Solicitor General, in my view, 
is absolute candor, absolute integrity. The 
Solicitor General, of course, is not a judge. 
He is the attorney for the Government. 
Accordingly, he is entitled to make what- 
ever reasonable arguments are available in 
support of the Government’s position. But 
the position should be at least arguably 
reasonable, and the argument should not be 
made to appear to carry more weight than 
they can bear. Moreover, and perhaps more 
importantly, the relevant facts must be ex- 
posed, damaging or not, and whether or not 
the opposing party is counseled well enough 
to expose them on his own behalf. 

Happily for the Court, this view of the 
responsibilities of the Solicitor General's 
Office is part of the established tradition of 
that Office. However, there are degrces of 
excellence, and by all accounts the manner 
in which Judge Fahy carried out that tradi- 
tion marks him as among the most outstand- 
ing occupants of the office since it was estab- 
lished. 


Moreover, this is the common evaluation 
no matter what characteristic of the Office is 
stressed. I think I can best summarize the 
consensus by noting that Mr. Chief Justice 
Stone is reported to have observed that the 
country would be well served if Charles Fahy 
were appointed permanent Solicitor General. 

But as it turns out, Mr. Chief Justice 
Stone, who rarely erred, was wrong that time. 
For if Charles had been a permanent Solici- 
tor General, he would never have become a 
judge. And we could ill have afforded that. 

In preparation for this address, I have re- 
read some of Judge Fahy's most significant 
opinions. That experience has confirmed, as 
I knew would be the case, that there is 
much too rich a vein there for me to mine 
in oral remarks on an occasion such as this. 
I should like to dwell, for example, on his 
dissenting opinion in Thompson v. District 
of Columbia, subsequently sustained unani- 
mously by the Supreme Court,* which broke 
down segregation in the District of Columbia 
restaurants prior to our decision in Brown v. 
Board of Education. Or his opinion in Jef- 
fers v. United States, again sustained by the 
Supreme Court,‘ restricting the artificial use 
of the “standing” doctrine to avoid deter- 
mination of search and seizure questions. Or 
his dissenting opinion in Stewart v. United 
States, again sustained by the Supreme 
Court, according full play to the Fifth 
Amendment privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation with respect to a defendant’s failure 
to testify at his trial. Or his dissenting opin- 
ion in Green v, United States, again sustained 
by the Supreme Court,’ based on the prin- 
ciple that a person convicted of a lesser 
charge could not thereafter be convicted of 
first degree murder on the theory that he 
had waived his protection against double 
jeopardy by his successful appeal. Or, if pru- 
dence did not forbid, his dissenting opinion 
im the security clearance case of Cafeteria 
Workers v. McElroy, where I am sorry to say 
both he and I turned up on the losing side as 
the case was finally decided by the Supreme 
Court." And on and on runs the list of his 
contributions. 

But let me just single out for a moment 
an aspect of his judicial career that is of 
special interest to me. It has to do with the 
admissibility of confessions. And I think that 
in an important way the story begins when 
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Judge Fahy was practicing law in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia after World War I and was 
persuaded to undertake the defense of a 
murder charge against a young Chinese na- 
tive by the name of Mr. Wan. The central 
legal issue turned upon the admissibility of 
Wan's confession. Wan had been held incom- 
municado for a week by the police in a hotel 
room, having been denied permission even 
to see his own brother. Though ill, he was 
subjected to constant questioning. 

Finally, he confessed after having been 
taken to the scene of the crime and inter- 
rogated for a whole night without any op- 
portunity for sleep. Charles’ attack on that 
confession was unavailing in the lower 
courts, and Wan was sentenced to death. But 
he fared differently in the Supreme Court. 
During the course of the argument, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes is reported to have inquired for 
a confirmation of the facts respecting the in- 
terrogation, and then after the response to 
have leaned back and observe quite audi- 
bly, “That's enough for me.” And it was 
enough for the entire Court (which reversed 
unanimously in an opinion by Mr. Justice 
Brandeis on the ground that the confession 
had been involuntary as a matter of law.’ 
Bear in mind that this was in 1924. Much of 
the involuntary confession law that was an- 
nounced many years later seems to me to 
have been simply a rediscovery of the prin- 
ciples announced by the Court in the Wan 
decision. 

I now skip to a point in time almost forty 
years later—Judge Fahy’s opinion for the 
majority of an en bane Court of Appeals in 
Killough v. United States” The basic ap- 
proach of Judge Fahy toward confessions ob- 
tained without benefit of an effective warn- 
ing respecting the right of counsel and the 
privilege against self-incrimination had been 
foreshadowed in decisions such as his dis- 
senting opinion in Goldsmith v. United 
States 2° 

Judge Fahy stated his views fully in his 
Killough opinion. While he wrote in terms of 
the McNabb-Mallory rule, based upon Rule 
5(a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure, he accurately identified the constitu- 
tional principles that were to come into play 
two years later in the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in Escobedo and then later in Miran- 
da “—the privilege against self-incrimination 
and the right to assistance of counsel. And so 
his work as a jurist bore the fruit of decades 
of thought that began when, as a young 
man, he was called upon to come to the as- 
sistance of Mr. Wan. 

These, then, are some of Judge Fahy’s 
works. But his measure as a Judge cannot 
really be taken simply by examining his op- 
inions. Nor am I quite sure how it can be 
taken. I know that he is a great judge. But 
I do not pretend to be able to say with as- 
surance precisely what qualities haye pro- 
duced that greatness. He has, of course, the 
essential qualities of intellectual capacity, 
balanced judgment, diligence, and care. But 
so do others. What, then is the added dimen- 
sion that is so plainly there? 

Perhaps there is no more to do than to 
note its presence. But I venture a thought 
or two. Judge Fahy’s vision of the role of 
law is not that of a technician adjusting and 
balancing competing political, economic 
and social interests. He does not, to put it 
differently, regard the law as ethically neu- 
tral, or the search for truth as foredoomed. 

His vision, rather, is essentially that of 
a moralist. He believes that there is such 
a thing as moral good and moral evil; that 
in the political order they are manifested 
as social justice and social injustice; and 
that in a perfect political order the law 
would be an Instrument of rooting out the 
one and securing the other. He recognizes, 
of course, that we do not live in a perfect 
order, and, moreover, that the power of a 
judge is rightly cabined by institutional re- 
strictions. Still, within those restrictions he 
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is moved by his conception of justice as a 
controlling reality, and not simply as the 
label that one places on the outcome of a 
decision in order to conform to society's ex- 
pectations. If I may refer once again to 
Judge Fahy’s dual natural inheritance, that 
is the vision of a St. Thomas More and a 
St. Thomas Acquinas, and of a Brandeis and 
a Cardozo. 

I do not know of anyone more widely loved 
and admired than Charles Fahy. He has done 
great honor to this institution, and it is, 
therefore, fitting that the institution today 
do honor to him. And this gentile, strong, 
and wise man has so graced the federal 
judiciary that I am gratified to be able to 
pay tribute to him today on behalf of his 
colleagues at the bench and bar. Surely the 
students of this school, in using this fine 
new reading area, will draw inspiration from 
the man to whom it is dedicated. 
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ARMS EDGE A U.S. “MUST” 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, a most co- 
gent, thought-provoking editorial enti- 
tled, “Arms Edge a U.S. Must,” ap- 
peared in the Bismarck Tribune, pub- 
lished in Bismarck, N. Dak., on October 
19. 

Russia’s headlong plunge into more 
sophisticated weapons and increasing 
spending for more over-all military 
might cannot help but be of deep con- 
cern to all of us. It should be apparent 
to everyone now that they are deter- 
mined to be the number one military 
power in the world. The editor cites the 
most authoritative sources in the world 
on comparative military strength of the 
various countries. 

I share his concern. If we continue to 
give decreasing priority to the national 
defense of this country, we could well be- 
come a second-rate power to Russia very 
soon and suffer all of the consequent in- 
dignities, to say nothing of the adverse 
effects it would have on our entire 
economy. 

I do not believe we need to have the 
biggest military force in the world, but 
I share the editor’s concern that we have 
the most modern equipment possible and 
an overall military strength and that will 
not permit the United States to become a 
second-rate power to Russia. 

My own feeling is that equally impor- 
tant to maintaining our military supe- 
riority is that we quit this business of 
trying to police the entire world with the 
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resultant involvement in unnecessary 
wars. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this very thought-provoking and 
timely editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
printed in the 


was ordered to be 


Recorp, as follows: 
Arms Epce A US. “Must” 

If another Cuban missile crisis or its 
equivalent were to occur in this decade it 
could very well be the United States that 
would have to back down. 

The authoritative Jane's Fighting Ships 
reports that Russia is now a first-class sea- 
power, equalling if not surpassing the United 
States with its aging fleet. That well-known 
gadfly, Adm. Hyman Rickover, complains 
that for the first time a world leader, the 
United States, is deliberately adopting a 
posture of weakness. 

The International Institute for Strategic 
Studies reveals that the U.S.S.R. now exceeds 
the United States in intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles, military manpower and defense 
spending (15 to 20 per cent of its gross na- 
tional product compared to a 4 per cent for 
the United States; China spends 12 per cent). 

Other quarters point to a growing anti- 
technology spirit in America by the defeat of 
the supersonic transport and opposition to 
a space shuttle, as well as congressional re- 
sistance to funding advanced weaponry, such 
as the B-1 bomber. 

Aviation Week & Space Technology maga- 
zine has begun a special five-part series ‘‘de- 
tailing the growing nature of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s techo-military threat.” 

For the past decade, says editor Robert 
Hotz, we have basked in our Cuban missile 
triumph in which Russia retreated in the 
face of the superior strategic power of the 
United States. We have been further soothed 
by the success of great technological plunges 
that produced the Minuteman and Polaris 
missile forces and the Apollo manned moon 
landing. 

But during the last half of the 1960s, he 
says, U.S. technological effort diminished 
substantially, “primarily because of the in- 
satiable financial demands of the war in 
Southeast Asia but also because of some 
incredible top-level management decisions 
by Defense Secretary Robert McNamara and 
his ‘whiz kids’.” 

The Asia war, says Hotz, required only 
peripheral new technology while it squan- 
dered national funds on expandable equip- 
ment, 

The insatiable demands, if not the squan- 
dering, continue. 

The question is not whether the United 
States should or should not spend $493 mil- 
lion in Laos this year (plus millions more in 
South Vietnam and Cambodia) in an attempt 
to stop communism in Southeast Asia, or 
whether it can afford to. Congress has de- 
cided that it should and can. 

The question is whether the United States 
can afford not to spend every other dollar 
necessary to ensure that it maintains, or 
regains, its technological and strategic mili- 
tary superiority over all rivals. 

The completely non-Communist Southeast 
Asia would have been of little help to Presi- 
dent Kennedy in 1962 when Nikita Khru- 
shchev challenged the United States right at 
its front door. 


THE EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the re- 
cent passage by the House of Represen- 


tatives of the equal rights amendment 
should be followed by immediate ap- 


proval in the Senate of the same con- 


stitutional amendment without modi- 
fication. 
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The commemoration of the passage of 
the 19th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, marked on August 26 last, was the 
occasion for widespread comment from 
concerned citizens everywhere regarding 
the unfinished business of equal rights 
for women. The triumph of August, 1920, 
it was noted, had been limited by the 
courts to the granting only of the right 
to vote and to hold office. Such equality 
has not meant equality for women in 
many other respects. In 1923, Senator 
Charles Curtis of Kansas introduced a 
resolution which would have added an- 
other amendment guaranteeing full 
equality of rights under the law for both 
men and women. This amendment, 
known as the equal rights amendment, 
has yet to be adopted despite the long 
history of efforts by a great number of 
men and women to add it to our Con- 
stitution. 

Some have questioned the need for 
the equal rights amendment. But I do not 
believe the objections to it are convinc- 
ing. The 14th amendment, as it is 
presently interpreted by the Courts, 
has been a sufficient Constitutional guar- 
antee of equal rights for women. And 
various proposed modifications of the 
ERA have not been helpful to the cause 
of equal opportunities for women. Argu- 
ments in favor of modifications, partic- 
ularly those which would qualify its uni- 
versal applications are, in my view, not 
valid. They would seriously weaken the 
amendment and divert the Congress 
from speedy adoption of the resolution 
that simply states that: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any state on account of sex. 


A nonpartisan organization, Women 
United, formed to promote the passage 
of the equal rights amendment, has pro- 
vided excellent reasons to oppose any 
crippling modifications of the ERA. It 
seems to me that the arguments 
presented by Women United are very 
persuasive and I am responding to their 
organization by reaffirming my support 
of the amendment without modification. 

Last week, the Senate postponed con- 
sideration of the equal rights amend- 
ment until January of next year. After 
waiting so many years for congressional 
enactment of this constitutional amend- 
ment, this delay can only be disappoint- 
ing to the supporters of equal rights for 
women. However, I believe the delay will 
be in the interests of those who back 
the ERA. Any consideration of that 
amendment at the end of the session 
would certainly lead to a filibuster. How- 
ever, consideration at the beginning of 
the second session of the Congress will 
avoid the problem of a filibuster and 
substantially expand the chances of Sen- 
ate passage of the amendment. 

As I have traveled throughout the 
country in the last several months, I 
have noted a steadily increasing inter- 
est in the question of bringing about 
full equality between men and women in 
the economic, social, and cultural mores 
of our country. The widespread concern 
about the equal rights amendment and 
its passage is an expression of a much 
broader demand for a change in the 
status of women. This demand has been 
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expressed in many ways. An initial re- 
sponse, which would remedy inequities in 
specific laws but would not be a substi- 
tute for the ERA, would be the prompt 
passage of the Women’s Equality Act of 
1971, which is presently before the Con- 
gress. 

I am stressing the importance of the 
equal rights amendment in the move- 
ment to bring about equality of oppor- 
tunity for both men and women because 
I believe that it is fundamental to the 
full use of all our human resources. While 
its passage, as well as that of the Wom- 
en’s Equality Act, is essential, they must 
be accompanied by a full and complete 
program of implementation by the ad- 
ministration. While one would hope for 
the immediate passage of both the ERA 
and the Women’s Equality Act, there still 
should be no delay in effective adminis- 
tration of legislation which now exists 
or in the development of an administra- 
tion program which will be able to re- 
spond on a regular basis to the dynamic 
national needs for full equality. 


A SALUTE TO GIRL SCOUTS 


Mr, PACKWOOD. Mr. President, the 
second week in November is Youth Ap- 
preciation Week. I should like to take a 
few moments today to pay tribute to an 
organization of young people that is 
always deserving of our highest respect 
and appreciation—the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America. 

There are more than 3,000,000 of these 
girls across the Nation, and I do not think 
we can overemphasize the good that they 
do. They are not merely leaders of 
tomorrow. They already are construc- 
tive forces in their communities, setting 
precedents in leadership more of their 
elders would do well to follow. They are 
working in ghettos, migrant labor camps, 
and in poor rural areas. They are teach- 
ing remedial reading, setting up recrea- 
tion programs, helping underprivileged 
children and their families to know that 
there is personal concern for their wel- 
fare within the community. Today’s Girl 
Scout is constantly seeking new areas of 
need where her willing hands and heart 
can be of service. 

From October 31 through November 6, 
Girl Scouts will be observing Scouting’s 
Person to Person Week in towns and 
cities across the Nation. 

Their goal is to make all Americans 
more fully aware of what young people 
are doing to serve their communities and 
the Nation. They want to show that com- 
munity support of Girl Scouting is a 
reciprocal arrangement; that service is, 
indeed, a way of life in Scouting. Every 
Scout is being urged to recruit a non- 
Scout to attend troop meetings, and to 
participate in special events sched- 
uled for Person to Person Week. Adults 
will be encouraged to show their con- 
cern for the young people of their 
communities by offering their services as 
troop leaders or assistant leaders, or in 
other volunteer capacities which lend 
support to local Girl Scout activities. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask that 
each one of us here today encourage Girl 


Scouts in any way he can. Many of the 
young people who lose themselves in 
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the world of drugs and self-destructive 
activities lack opportunities to discover 
worthwhile alternatives. 

Scouting seeks alternatives. Its em- 
phasis on outdoor life and nature lore, 
the skills it teaches, and the oppor- 
tunities for service it presents, are all 
mind-expanding activities in the very 
best sense. 

Mr. President, may I take a moment 
more to pay special tribute to the 25,000 
Girl Scouts in my own home State. We 
have four councils: the Columbia River, 
Santiam, Western Rivers, and the Wi- 
nema. Their achievements in improving 
the quality of our environment are of 
special pride to me, but they are equally 
involved in other noteworthy commu- 
nity services ranging from drug abuse 
prevention to reading to the blind. 

The beauty of youth today is that 
they are not afraid to get involved. They 
are willing to challenge the old and es- 
tablished to make it better; but, most of 
all, they are not afraid to reach out and 
smile. They do indeed deserve our high- 
est praise and encouragement both dur- 
ing the Girl Scouts Person to Person 
Week and Youth Appreciation Week. 


ASSISTANCE TO FARMERS BY SENA- 
TOR MOSS IN ANTITOBACCO DRIVE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, we are 
well aware of the significant efforts of the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss) in the 
area of consumer health and safety. He 
sponsored the Child Health and Toy 
Safety Act of 1969, under whose provi- 
sions 150 toys have been banned and 60 
have been redesigned to remove the elec- 
trical thermal and mechanical hazards 
which imperil our children. He sponsored 
the Poison Prevention Packaging Act 
which will save many children’s lives and 
eliminate the anguish and suffering of 
large numbers who are accidentally poi- 
soned each year. 

But of all his efforts, Senator Moss is 
perhaps best known for his work in the 
area of cigarettes. He has pushed strenu- 
ously for adequate labeling and appro- 
priate advertising restrictions. He has 
brought about continuous monitoring of 
cigarette advertising by the Federal 
Trade Commission. As a result there may 
some day be hardships for tobacco farm- 
ers and workers, but Senator Moss has 
prepared legislation which attempts to 
deal with that problem too. 

Last week, the Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal reported on his activities to help the 
tobacco farmer. I believe that this is a 
most constructive approach, and I urge 
Senators to read about it. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Louisville Courier-Journal and 

Times, Oct. 10, 1971] 

To Prorose Tar Tax—UTAH'’s Moss Maps 
Antrrospacco Drive, OFFERS To HELP THE 
FARMERS “ADJUST” 

(By Leonard Pardue) 


WASHINGTON: —When U.S, Sen, Frank Moss 
of Utah casts his eye over the federa] budget, 
he sees a $60 million contradiction. 

On the one hand, he notes, the govern- 
ment spends $60 million a year in some way 
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boosting the sale of tobacco, mainly through 
export subsidies and credits. 

On the other hand, it forbids cigarette 
advertising on radio and television, and re- 
quires health warnings to be displayed on 
cigarette packages and in cigarette advertis- 
ing in newspapers and magazines. 

In a few days, Moss, a foe of cigarette 
smoking, plans to introduce legislation that 
he thinks will remove the contradiction and 
get the federal government right with itself 
on the smoking-and-health question. 

Moss’s package of remedies is wrapped 
chiefly in the view that the federal govern- 
ment should discourage cigarette smoking 
and tobacco growing, instead of encouraging 
it, as he believes some federal programs do 
now. 

His proposals will include: 

A new “tar tax” on cigarettes that would 
seek to discourage cigarette smoking by mak- 
ing it more expensive. It would particularly 
penalize the purchase of hightar cigarettes: 
The tax would range from 8 to 30 cents a 
pack, depending on the tar content of the 
cigarette. (Tar is regarded as a likely cause 
of such diseases as lung cancer and emphy- 
sema.) 

An end to federal subsidies for tobacco 
exports. 

A halt to federal price supports and pro- 
duction controls for tobacco, a system that 
now guarantees farmers a good price for their 
crop in return for curbs on the amount they 
can grow, Moss would phase out supports 
and controls by 1975. 

An end to free federal tobacco inspection 
and grading services, which cost $4 million 
a year and which are provided a fee basis 
for nearly all other crops. 

Creation of a federal Commission on To- 
bacco Adjustment Assistance to recommend 
ways to aid those who will be hard hit by 
halting export subsidies and ending price 
supports. The commission also would seek 
ways “to eliminate or substantially reduce 
the use of cigarettes, cigars and other tobacco 
products, .. .” 

If Moss’s proposals seem uncompromising, 
so does his sometimes evangelical rhetoric. 
(He is a member of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of The Latter Day Saints, which op- 
poses the use of tobacco and alcoholic bev- 
erages.) 

In a speech last month, he said that the 
opponents of a ban on televised cigarette 
commercials were motivated by “greed” and 
that tobacco interests waged a “vicious bat- 
tle” against the ban. 

Now he is warming up for another fray. 
The federal government’s duty is “to use 
every persuasive device that it can to dis- 
courage the use of tobacco,” Moss said in an 
interview last week. 

“The diseases caused by smoking have 
really become epidemic. This is costing us 
millions of dollars in production, setting 
aside the personal discomfort and anguish 
and early death” suffered by those who con- 
tract the diseases. 


Moss acknowledged that eliminating the 
price-support and production-control sys- 
tem could lead to chaotic conditions for 
farmers, but he said, “I think we ought to 
do it.” 

Eliminating the support-and-control sys- 


tem “would free us from what I call the 
schizophrenic thrust of government’”—the 
split-personality policy of encouraging and 
discouraging the use of tobacco,” he said. 

Besides, Moss said, “changes are going to 
come rather slowly. Consumption is not 
going to drop off the face of the earth, There 
isn’t going to be any large unemployment 
created.” 

In part to guard against charges that he is 
callous to the problems his plan would create 
for farmers, Moss has proposed that the pro- 
ceeds from the “tar tax” be reserved to aid 
farmers and others who would be hurt eco- 
nomically by a decline in the consumption of 
cigarettes. 
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He envisions the adjustment-assistance 
commission recommending (and Congress 
later approving) such things as income sup- 
plements and retraining programs for those 
in need of aid. 

Moss, who was & leader in the successful 
fight to ban cigarette advertising from tele- 
vision and radio, admits the prospects for 
approval of his package are not bright. 

“They can always conjure up the little 
farmer,” he said of tobacco-state members of 
Congress. “There are a lot of emotional type 
of arguments there.” 

Also, the agriculture committees of the 
House and Senate traditionally are friendly 
to tobacco interests, and those committees 
would have to approve a large portion of the 
legislation Moss advocates. 

Tobacco companies, too, have an “enor- 
mous economic stake” in continued cigarette 
production, Moss said. “They grasp at every 
kind of straw they can find that might in 
some way dispute this evidence (of the ad- 
verse affects of smoking) that continues to 
pile up,” he asserted, 

Nonetheless, he is hopeful that at least 
two portions of his bill will be favorably re- 
ceived—the “tar tax” and the adjustment as- 
sistance commission. 

The commission proposal in itself would 
have no negative impact, Moss said, and thus 
might appeal to tobacco state congressmen. 

Moss carefully refrains from appearing to 
advocate a ban on cigarette sales. 

“I don’t believe we should ever go to an 
absolute ban on a substance unless it’s im- 
mediately lethal. It’s not only impractical 
and unlikely to work, but more damaging, it 
clashes with our tradition of freedom and 
openness,” Moss said. 

And, he said, if ban opponents “can ever 
wave that flag at you, telling you that you're 
a blue-nosed prohibitionist, that’s a hel] of 
a weapon,” he said. 


A PLAN TO REPATRIATE FOREIGN- 
HELD U.S. DOLLARS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, re- 
cently Mr. Martin Stone, of Los Angeles, 
chairman of the board of Monogram 
Industries, made an interesting proposal 
to help to restore the stability of the 
dollar and, at the same time, provide 
a tremendous source of new capital for 
the American economy. 

Mr. Stone proposes that the $50 bil- 
lion in American dollars now being held 
by various foreign governments, banks, 
and individuals be used by them to pur- 
chase American investments in foreign 
countries with long-term, lease-back 
provisions. 

The advantages of these sales would be 
numerous, according to Mr. Stone. 
American businessmen would gain a new 
source of capital funds while still retain- 
ing their overseas operations. Foreign 
countries would lessen internal political 
problems created by the so-called Amer- 
ican economic imperialism of U.S. in- 
vestments. In addition, of course, they 
would find a use for their U.S. dollars 
which now, with the suspension in con- 
vertibility to gold, have less attraction. 

Obviously, many complex problems are 
involved in this idea. Nevertheless, the 
idea should be explored by the admin- 
istration and by Congress, 

For that reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Stone’s proposal, originally 
published in the Los Angeles Times of 
September 11, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A Pian To Ger THose DOLLARS Back 

One of the major problems that has 
brought about the present international 
money crisis and continues to restrict Amer- 
ica’s policy options with reference to that 
crisis is the $50 billion held by foreign gov- 
ernments and foreign citizens against which 
we have only $10 billion of gold reserves. It 
is this vast supply of excess dollars which 
has caused severe distortions in a number 
of the important world currencies and even- 
tually led to the necessity for restructuring 
our existing exchange rate pattern. 

‘These dollar holdings arose primarily be- 
cause the United States government and 
its citizens over the last ten years have 
spent far more abroad than was spent by 
foreigners in this country. Contrary to 
popular opinion, this situation did not arise 
because of a flood of cheap foreign-made 
imports. In fact, our exports exceeded our 
imports during the last ten years by more 
than $30 billion. Nor was it caused by for- 
eign investments of American firms even 
though such foreign investments are huge. 
Actually, in the last ten years the United 
States has received income on its foreign 
investments in excess of the amounts spent 
on new foreign investment. 

The primary reason for our huge inter- 
national payments deficits was our military 
purchases abroad, both to support the Viet- 
nam war and to support our troops in 
Europe and other places in the world. It 
was these expenditures that caused us to 
become internationally insolvent. Military 
expenditures and military aid reduced our 
international reserve position by more than 
$45 billion in the past ten years. 

However, with our Vietnam commitment 
hopefully coming to an early end and the 
prospect for major troop reductions in 


Europe and the rest of the world, we should 
be able to put our international financial 
house in order without drastic trade restric- 
tions and impediments if we could find a 


way to eliminate the $50 billion pool of 
floating dollars that must somehow be 
redeemed. 

At the present time the value of U.S. for- 
eign assets is approximately $160 billion. 
These are largely fixed assets consisting of 
plant and equipment. A program could be 
developed that would encourage the use of 
excess dollars held by foreign governments 
and citizens for the purchase of assets owned 
“by U.S. companies in those countries. As 
part of the transaction, such assets would 
then be leased back to the American com- 
panies by their foreign owners. 

The American government could encour- 
age the repatriation of these funds by ex- 
empting them from taxation, in whole or 
in part, either in the form of income taxes 
on any gain realized on such sales or in 
connection with taxes on the return of the 
funds to the domestic parent companies in 
the United States. 

The advantages of such a plan are many: 

1—To the foreign governments, it would 
reduce the problem created by American in- 
vestments in their countries and would give 
them an opportunity to invest their surplus 
dollar funds in investments producing a rea- 
sonable rate of return (the leasebacks). 

2—The dollar would be tremendously 
strengthened by eliminating the floating 
pool of excess dollars. 

3—The American companies would receive 
an infusion of badly needed working capital 
funds at a time when there is still some- 
thing of a long-term liquidity shortage in 
the United States. (The infusion would be 
less than the full $50 billion since some por- 
tion of the funds are already invested in 
American securities and businesses.) 

4—The billions of dollars added to the 
money supply available to American indus- 
try would act as an extremely strong factor 
in reducing long-term interest rates in the 
United States. 
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5—It would represent a tremendous shot 
in the arm for the American economy since 
a vast amount of additional investment dol- 
lars would be added to the economy. This 
would probably result in a substantial step- 
up in the rate of new plant and machine 
tool investment in the United States. 

A plan such as this would not eliminate 
the necessity of an adjustment in interna- 
tional currency exchange rates to reflect 
more realistic current values, but it would 
quickly restore us to a condition of inter- 
national solvency and provide us with more 
ficxibility in establishing our foreign and 
domestic fiscal and monetary policies. 


THE FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY AND 
INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, to 
my knowledge, the first time that any 
American newspaper ever devoted its en- 
tire front page to an editorial was the 
case of the Arizona Republic on Sunday, 
October 24. Mr. Eugene Pulliam, the 
publisher of that newspaper, and also 
newspapers in Indiana, took over the 
front page of his newspaper to discuss 
with his readers what he feels is a seri- 
ous threat to America. I join him in this 
feeling, and I have addressed myself to 
it on many occasions throughout the 
years I have been in national politics. 
This threat, to me, constitutes a greater 
threat than any other external one fac- 
ing the United States today, and it can 
be corrected only when the Congress 
makes up its mind that correction is 
needed. 

The President has pointed the way in 
his reorganization outline, and I am 
hopeful that Congress will shortly see 
fit to take action on these proposals. 
What Mr. Pulliam speaks about when 
he mentions bureaucracy is not an un- 
American or an unpatriotic attitude on 
the part of those people who constitute 
bureaucracies, but merely the natural 
tendency of anyone who is left for a long 
time in a job to feel that the only way 
to do that job is the way that person feels 
it should be done. 

Our Federal bureaucracy is so consti- 
tuted today, and so strongly so, that the 
President does not have control of the 
administrative branch of Government. I 
have heard Senators on the floor of the 
Senate bemoan the fact that the legisla- 
tive branch has lost its strength, or 
rather, I should say, has given the 
strength of the legislative branch to the 
administrative branch, but let me re- 
mind Senators that every time that we 
vote additional funds for a bureaucracy 
to spend or additional laws for them to 
interpret and operate in their own way, 
we are adding to the threat posed by this 
entrenched political force within the 
boundaries of our National Government. 

This editorial, in just the few short 
days it has been published, has caused 
a sensational furor across the State of 
Arizona, and while there have been a 
handful of complaints against it, the 
overwhelming sentiment is one of ap- 
proval at its having been written and one 
of concern at what Mr. Pulliam outlines. 
So that Senators and others who read 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD might have 
the benefit of the words of wisdom writ- 
ten by Mr. Pulliam, I ask unanimous 
consent that the entire editorial be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 
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Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, Eugene 
C. Pulliam is one of the great publishers 
in America today. His newspapers in- 
clude the Arizona Republic, the Phoenix 
Gazette, the Indianapolis News, the In- 
dianapolis Star. 

For 9 years he served as a director of 
the Associated Press. He has won the 
Peter Zenger Award from the University 
of Arizona, the Wells Key Award of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi, and awards from the Wil- 
liam Allen White Foundation and Free- 
doms Foundation. 

Gene Pulliam has the deep respect of 
those in the news profession. 

He is a man who has observed Ameri- 
can life and politics for many years. 

In the Sunday edition of the Arizona 
Republic, Gene Pulliam presented a full- 
page editorial voicing some of his fears 
concerning our Government today. 

Mr. President, I believe that the edi- 
torial gives valuable food for thought for 
all of us in Congress. I join my colleague 
from Arizona in asking unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WILL THE FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY DESTROY 
INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM IN AMERICA? 


The most serious threat to freedom in 
America today—including freedom of the 
press—comes from a Federal bureaucracy 
which seems determined to gain control over 
every facet of American life. 

This is not a partisan issue. As a matter 
of fact, there are now three great parties in 
America—the Democratic party, the Repub- 
lican party and the Federal bureaucracy. Of 
the three, the Federal bureaucracy is the 
strongest and most powerful because it is the 
best organized and is protected from political 
reprisal by civil service. 

When a new administration comes in, less 
than 10 percent of the bureaucrats go out; 
the other 90 percent keep their jobs regard- 
less of which party is in power. 

The U.S. State Department is probably the 
most bureaucrat-infested agency in the en- 
tire government. A small coterie of career 
men who are protected and immune from 
discipline by civil service constantly harass 
and embarrass whoever is secretary of state, 
They did it to Dean Rusk and are doing it 
now to Secretary Rogers. Secretary Foster 
Dulles had some very terrible experiences 
with this group. These State Department 
parasites don’t want any secretary to suc- 
ceed. They want to run the State Depart- 
ment in their image. They never want to get 
tough with any nation, whether friend or 
foe. They just want to be personally popular 
in all capitals of the world, no matter what 
their actions do to the prestige of our foreign 
policy. It’s a hell of a way to run a State De- 
partment but that is the way it is being run 
now. If President Nixon is re-elected, he 
should ask Congress for the right to abolish 
civil service in the State Department and 
clean house from the first under secretary to 
the brocaded janitors. 

Entrenched behind the safety of civil sery- 
ice tenure, the bureaucrats always proclaim 
that they are acting in the public interest 
and proceed to issue decree after decree, hay- 
ing the full force and effect of law, whereas 
not 20 per cent of the bureaucratic rules and 
regulations and orders are ever voted on by 
the Congress. 

There are thousands of honest and dedi- 
cated men and women in the government 
civil service but their leaders and department 
heads make life unbearable for anyone who 
dares speak out against the arrogant plan for 
government by bureaucratic decree. 
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PRESIDENT STYMIED 


The American people don't realize just how 
terrifically strong this bureaucracy is. At the 
present time there are 2,911,000 Federal em- 
ployees; when President Nixon came to office, 
out of 4,000 and some employees in the Office 
of Economic Opportunity he could only 
change 16! Think of it. The President of the 
United States was absolutely overwhelmed, 
to the tune of 4,000 to 16. 

Another instance of the arrogant deter- 
mination of the bureaucracy developed re- 
cently in the Interior Department. The 
United States government has a treaty with 
the Navajo nation. The treaty is just as bind- 
ing as any treaty we have with Canada or 
Mexico, yet the bureaucrats in the Interior 
Department paid no attention whatever to its 
stipulations, President Nixon promised the 
Indians he would do something about it. 
When he tried to do so this summer, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs paid no more atten- 
tion to the President of the United States 
than they had to the chief of the Navajo 
Indians, The bureaucrats in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs are determined to run all mat- 
ters pertaining to Indians in this country— 
regardless of treaties, presidents or the wel- 
fare of the Indians themselves. 

Bureaucrats seldom get mixed up in fi- 
nancial scandals. They are not interested in 
money; they are interested only in power, 
and the American people have permitted 
them to take over, often without legislation. 

Robert Finch, one of President Nixon’s 
closest friends, was literally driven out of 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare because the career bureaucrats in 
HEW just weren’t about to let anyone else 
run that department, which is one of the 
largest and most important and spends more 
money than any other department except 
Defense. And things haven't changed one 
iota since Finch left. 

Just how far they will go in expressing 
contempt for the people to whom they are 
supposed to be responsible is suggested by 
protest demonstrations in defiance of the 
President staged by employes of this de- 
partment. 

Senator Barry Goldwater observes that 
“several hundred employes of the Depart- 
ment of HEW—none of whom was elected 
by the people who pay them—could hold a 
mass meeting to protest policy decisions 
reached by the White House and by the Sec- 
retary of HEW.” 

The bureaucracy dominates the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and countless other agencies. 
Prof. Yale Brozen of the University of Chi- 
cago recently called attention to the fact 
that because of these regulatory bodies free 
enterprise in this country is only half alive. 
He cited as evidence government’s control of 
the mail, of water supplies, schools, airlines, 
railroads, highways, banks, farms, utilities 
and insurance companies. 


JOB DESTROYERS 


Government regulation has driven the rail- 
roads to the point of near extinction, ham- 
pered the small businessman with a network 
of controls, created problems in our cities 
with ill-conceived programs which have 
caused a net loss of at least half-a-million 
units of low cost housing since the 1930s. 
Yet the same bureaucrats and regulators who 
have created these problems now say they 
are going to cure them—and that for this 
purpose they must have still more authority 
over our lives. 

The regulators talk a great deal about un- 
employment, and the need for still more 
government power to cure it. Yet Prof. 
Brozen has shown at length that govern- 
ment wage regulation has caused unemploy- 
ment, pricing youthful and other marginal 
workers out of the labor market. Federal 
wage minimums have caused a doubling of 
unemployment levels among minority youth 
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since 1954—from 16.5 per cent to well over 
30 per cent. 

In their effort to control everything, the 
regulators are trying to dictate virtually 
every phase of the business process—from the 
content of peanut butter and breakfast 
cereals to the packaging of soap flakes and the 
advertising of tooth paste. The Federal Trade 
Commission has recently decided it has the 
right to halt “special” sales in stores and back 
its decrees with a $5,000 fine. 

In a similar move, attorneys for the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission have 
argued that businessmen cannot relocate if 
this would deprive minority workers of em- 
ployment—claiming such relocation would 
violate the 1964 Civil Rights Act. Examina- 
tion of the act shows it contains no such 
sweeping provision, and that this interpre- 
tation is purely something dreamed up by 
the bureaucrats to extend their own arbitrary 
power over business. 

Members of Congress are helping the bu- 
reaucrats by holding hearings, spending gov- 
ernment money by the millions to prove we 
probably shouldn’t be eating cranberries at 
the wrong time and that cyclamates might 
poison your neighbor’s dog, Think of the 
time, effort and money that have been wasted 
on just those two things alone, which ac- 
complished nothing whatever. 

Perhaps the clearest example of the way 
in which the regulators achieve the opposite 
of what they say they are going to may be 
seen In the current controversy over pollu- 
tion. In one case regulatory fever brought 
the closing of a plant in Northern California 
which was not in violation of pollution 
standards and whose termination meant the 
loss of 800 jobs. A similar story was written 
in Marietta, Ohio, where Federal pollution 
standards if enforced would require the clos- 
ing of a key industrial plant and the loss of 
625 jobs. In the most serious case of all, 
senseless regulation threatened the closing 
of a Connecticut plant where some 40 per 
cent of the nation’s supply of penicillin is 
produced. 

TIPPING THEIR HAND 


The arrogance of the bureaucrats was bla- 
tantly emphasized when they proposed a spe- 
cial tax break for themselves. These bureau- 
crats already enjoy job pay increases more 
frequently than most Americans and they 
have all sorts of benefits and special privi- 
leges which put them in a class apart from 
and above the average citizen. The plan now 
being studied to give them special tax ex- 
emption is the last straw. Special exemp- 
tions from. Federal taxes on the top $3,000 
of salaries paid to bureaucrats in the high- 
est of three civil service classifications are 
proposed. These salaries range from $28,000 
to $38,000 a year. A diminishing scale of tax 
breaks is provided for the lower classes. All 
bureaucrats will get a tax break if this plan 
is accepted, while we know of no other group 
of Americans who are going to receive any 
such tax breaks. 

As their control over our economic life has 
grown, the bureaucrats and regulators have 
shown their intentions more and more 
openly. In a wide variety of cases they are 
advancing the idea of “social engineering”— 
the notion that government “experts” should 
take children away from their parents, break 
the ties of family life, and mold American 
youngsters into the image of the bureau- 
crats themselves. In the dispute over “bus- 
ing,” for example, we have seen Federal reg- 
ulators disrupting the life of local com- 
munities, ordering children transported to 
schools far from their homes, overriding 
the wishes of parents and city officials. 

The motive behind this is spelled out 
clearly by spokesmen who say “disadvan- 
taged” children have to be taken away from 
the influence of their parents and placed 
increasingly under the influence of the bu- 
reaucratic experts. “It is important,” says 
one spokesman, “to replace this family en- 
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vironment as much as possible by an educa- 
tional environment—by starting school at an 
early age, and by having a school which be- 
gins very early in the day and ends very 
late.” 

Busing is opposed by 76 per cent of the 
American people, including black, white and 
yellow. It has become a national headache 
and a national scandal. This never would 
have happened had it not been for the zeal- 
ots among the career people in HEW, who 
are determined to demonstrate their power. 

How far the problem of bureaucracy and 
dictatorial control of American economic life 
can be carried is suggested by the case of 
Ralph Nader. Here is a man without any 
official authority or credentials of any kind, 
forcing American industry into submission, 
threatening Federal prosecution if industry 
doesn’t agree with his plans, bullying his 
way toward being the supreme dictator of 
all industrial production in this country. I 
want to quote here from a speech made by 
Thomas R. Shepard Jr., publisher of Look 
Magazine, regarding Nader's program and 
objectives. 

Mr. Shepard says, “I have heard many 
businessmen dismiss Ralph Nader and his 
associates as well-meaning fellows who sin- 
cerely want to help the American consumer 
by improving business methods. Forget it. 
Mr. Nader isn't interested at all in seeing 
American industry clean house. What he 
wants is the house—from cellar to attic. His 
goal is a top-to-bottom takeover of industry 
by the government, with Mr. Nader, himself, 
I would guess, in charge of the appropriate 
commission. 

“Find it hard to believe? Then listen to 
this Associated Press report of a speech he 
made last September, and I quote: ‘con- 
sumer advocate Ralph Nader has proposed 
that corporations that abuse the public in- 
terest should be transferred to public trus- 
teeship and their officers sent to jail.’” 

Among the proposals Nader favors are hav- 
ing “publicly elected” members imposed on 
corporation boards of directors to serve the 
“public interest” as defined by Nader, 
abolishing corporate trade secrets on the 
grounds that “a corporation doesn’t have 
the right of privacy” and making all corpo- 
rate tax returns public on the same grounds. 

Still more incredible are Nader's pro- 
posals that corporate executives be sus- 
pended from their jobs through “sanctions” 
he wants to impose and that entire com- 
panies be driven out of business if they don't 
live up to what he calls a “social cost test.” 


NADER’S FINANCES 


Who has appointed this man to play God 
over American business? Who has given 
him and the bureaucrats who are helping 
him the right to destroy the investment and 
effort of thousands of Americans who have 
entered into the voluntary associations of 
corporate endeavor? Who has commissioned 
them to dictate, suspend, or bankrupt or- 
ganizations in which the resources and ener- 
gies of countless American citizens have been 
inyested? 

Unbelievably enough, many of his assaults 
on our business system are financed by ele- 
ments in the business community itself. He 
receives a good deal of money from foun- 
dations—including the prestigious Carnegie 
Foundation. He is also supported by the 
Philip M. Stern family fund, the Norman 
Fund, the Jerome Levy foundation, and 
Gordon Sherman of the Midas muffler com- 
pany, among others. 

Even so, Nadar never would have gotten 
to first base with his crusades if he had not 
had the help of the bureaucrats. 

Recently Professor C. Northcote Parkin- 
son, noted for his numerous laws governing 
human behavior, predicted that, if the 
present trend toward government employ- 
ment continues, everyone in Britain will be 
working for the government by the year 
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2195. Following this prediction by Dr. Park- 
inson the Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York prophesied that if this trend 
in America goes on, every American will be 
working for the government by the year 
2000. 

The significance of all this for the Ameri- 
can press should be apparent. The collectiv- 
ists and regulators like to say they are in 
favor of freedom of expression, and that the 
controls they have placed over our eco- 
nomic lives will not endanger other aspects 
of our liberty like the free press and free- 
dom of speech. : 

The argument they use is that “human 
rights” can be ted from “property 
rights,” and that economic controls do not 
mean political controls. The whole record 
of what has been happening in this country 
shows such an argument to be false. Those 
of us in the newspaper business have long 
argued, and correctly, that the rest of the 
nation cannot remain free unless the press 
is free. 

By the same token, it is impossible to have 
a society and economy supervised in every 
detail by Washington regulators and at the 
same time expect the press to be free. 

The mission of the American press always 
has been to keep this country free and never 
before has there been a time when the Amer- 
ican press should give first priority, regardless 
of other considerations, to the job of keeping 
a free press functioning in this country. The 
networks are having a very serious battle with 
the bureaucracy. They cannot fight their own 
fight because they have one hand tied behind 
them by bureaucratic controls. We do have 
an obligation to fight their battle for them 
because the networks have the same basic 
right of free expression as we do. The right of 
free expression is the fundamental right of 
liberty and we should remember always that 
America is the greatest country only be- 
cause America is free. 

The bureaucrats have been able to bully 
and blackmail television into accepting all 
kinds of unfair regulations. They attempted 
the same thing with the press. They realize 
their goal cannot be accomplished until they 
have control of the press, and now they are 
using the FCC to do that very thing. They 
are also using the office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, frequently without his knowledge or 
consent, to send out threats, directives and 
regulations unsanctioned by Congress, but 
with the full force and effect of law nonethe- 
less. 

Take two or three of the most recent cases. 
In 1968 Congress, after two years of debate, 
passed Senator Carl Hayden’s failing news- 
paper bill. President Nixon signed that bill. 
Yet two months ago, the same crowd in the 
Attorney General's office who were there when 
they made such a terrific fight against the 
bill and were holdover Civil Service em- 
ployes—most of them Socialists at heart who 
believe in statism and state control—sent 
out letters to a group of 50 newspapers, de- 
manding all kinds of reports and statements 
under threat of being hauled before the Sen- 
ate anti-trust division for violation of the 
anti-trust laws. 

That law was passed by Congress. It hasn’t 
been repealed. It hasn't been violated. And yet 
these bureaucratic lawyers in the Attorney 
General’s office go right ahead and cause un- 
mitigated annoyance and expense to the 
newspaper industry, their one object being to 
get the newspapers to agree to some form of 
government regulation. Well, thank God, 
most of the newspapers ignored the Justice 
Department. 

FCC DECREES 

Then the FCC gets into the act again by 
issuing a decree, without the consent of Con- 
gress, simply on its own volition, telling the 
networks they must devote so much time to 
this and so much time to that and so much 
time to public broadcasts which are put out 
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by the NEA, hardly a source of unbiased in- 
formation. And what do the television peo- 
ple do? They must comply or else. Now the 
FCC had no authority to make such a deci- 
sion and thank God one judge told the FCC 
to go jump into the lake until it got au- 
thority from Congress to issue such a de- 
cree. But that didn’t stop the bureaucrats. 
The Justice Department has jumped onto the 
agreement which was made by the New York 
Times and the Chicago Daily News wire serv- 
ices. The cost of the wire tolls was increased 
and the two companies decided to split a day 
and night wire in order to save money. 

The trony of this situation is that in April 
of 1970 the Federal Communications Com- 
mission told the two wire services that they 
would have to do just exactly what they are 
doing if they wanted to use the services of 
the AT&T, and the Commission itself pro- 
posed that the two services share the wire 
with another user simply as an economical 
manner in which to serve their clients. And 
the New York Times and the Chicago Daily 
News entered into am agreement positively 
dictated and approved by the FCC. 

Now along comes the Justice Department 
and says, “You can’t do this. It is a violation 
of the anti-trust laws.” 

Let’s take the case of tobacco. The FCC, 
without the consent of Congress—which it 
later obtained—told the television stations 
they could not advertise cigarettes. Yet the 
very same government which the FCC rep- 
resents is spending $660,000,000 a year to pro- 
mote, encourage and carry on the sale of to- 
bacco, This order of the FCC is clearly un- 
constitutional unless the United States gov- 
ernment absolutely prohibits the growing 
and sale and manufacture of tobacco and its 
products. 

From the other direction, the U.S. gov- 
ernment is subsidizing programs over the 
Public Broadcasting Service network which 
are often slanted to the radical side. The 
nature of this bias came to light in an “edu- 
cational” TV attack on the FBI which was 
cancelled from its regular broadcast slot 
after J. Edgar Hoover protested. The Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting will receive an 
estimated $35 million from the taxpayers this 
year, some $9.2 million going to PBS. Why 
should bureaucrats force the taxpayer to 
underwrite one-sided propaganda? 

A related case involving abuse of the 
regulatory power of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission is the interpreta- 
tion that has been given the so-called “fair- 
ness doctrine.” A memorandum prepared by 
the Reuther brothers in 1961 urged that this 
doctrine, which is supposed to insure bal- 
anced programming, be used as a device for 
attacking conservative broadcasters, most of 
whom appear on a local and not a network 
basis. Over the past 10 years the “fairness 
doctrine” has repeatedly been invoked 
agalust broadcasters and station owners 
whose views are different from those of the 
collectivists, but has not been invoked 
against network figures whose views are more 
in keeping with the Reuther memorandum 
outlook. 

PRESS IS NEXT 

Two years ago a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission urged that this 
dictatorial formula be used against newspa- 
pers as well. In an August 1969 speech in 
Dallas, Tex., Kenneth Cox of the FCC said 
that “Congress could constitutionally apply 
counterparts of our equal time and rights of 
reply obligations to most mewspapers, since 
they move in, or clearly affect, interstate com- 
merce, and since the public interest in their 
providing their readers with both sides of 
important questions is clear.” 

Give these bureaucrats the right of regula- 
tion over the American press and you have 
lost America to bureaucratic statism. 

This country was founded as a republic 
with a representative government, but has 
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degenerated into a democracy run by orga- 
nized minorities, the strongest of which is 
the Federal bureaucracy. Never in the history 
of man has a democracy survived more than 
200 years, and ours will not survive unless 
we make it a representative government and 
abolish the power of the Federal bureaucrats. 

Most democracies have been destroyed by 
centralized bureaucracies—or at least by the 
rule of organized minorities. The newspapers 
of this country owe it to America and to the 
world to make sure that representative gov- 
ernment survives in this country—that free- 
dom of the press and the right of free ex- 
pression are never destroyed by a bureaucracy 
or any minority group. If we prove here that 
representative government can work, then 
freedom will spread to all corners of the 
world in time. 

The United States spends billions of dollars 
every year to oppose Russia’s determination 
to impose its autocratic rule of complete 
domination on other countries and to con- 
trol individual freedom, industrial produc- 
tion, education and everything that ap- 
proaches freedom of speech and freedom of 
expression. Here in America the bureaucrats 
are forcing the United States, step by step, 
to accept a system of government that will 
destroy free enterprise, local control of our 
educational system and, most important of 
all, the right of free expression, the funda- 
mental right of liberty. If the bureaucrats 
succeed, freedom as we know it in America 
will be lost—maybe forever. 


THE PERILS OF BRINKMANSHIP 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to an excellent 
editorial in the Chicago Tribune of Oc- 
tober 21 on the international monetary 
and trade situation. 

The Tribune editorial poses this ques- 
tion: Are we tottering on the brink of a 
round of retaliatory economic measures 
that will hurt all countries? 

On October 20 we learned that Den- 
mark, long a leading free trade advocate, 
had found it necessary to impose a 10- 
percent import surcharge to protect its 
balance of payments. Analysts indicate 
that the Danish move is in large part the 
result of a severe domestic inflation and 
was not intended as retaliation against 
the United States, a fact Denmark’s rep- 
resentatives have made clear to U.S. offi- 
cials in Washington. But Denmark’s 
protective move was necessitated by an 
impending balance-of-payments crisis, 
and this was exacerbated by the changes 
in world currency values, and trade 
flows, that have occurred since August 15, 
U.S. exports to Denmark were $227.6 
million in 1970. A drop in our exports be- 
cause they will be 10 percent more ex- 
pensive will translate directly into lost 
American jobs. This is a small but sig- 
nificant example. It shows how unem- 
ployment can be exported and how we, 
too, can be hurt even though US. ex- 
ports are a small part of U.S. GNP. 

Likewise, news reports on October 20 
indicated that France had asked its com- 
mon market partners to impose an im- 
port surcharge. 

On October 21 we learned that the 
representatives of the group of ten ma- 
jor monetary powers ended their 3 days 
of meetings in Paris with no solution— 
indeed, without having even conducted 
serious negotiations. 

The next meeting of the group of 10 
will not be until November. In the mean- 
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time the crisis seems to deepen. As the 
Chicago Tribune points out: 

The longer the stalemate goes on, the worse 
Europe’s troubles are likely to become and 
the more likely its recession is to become a 
world recession. That, lest we forget, is what 
happened in the 1930's. 


It is imperative that the current in- 
ternational issues be resolved, exchange 
rates stabilized, and the surcharge re- 
moved at the earliest possible time. 

There seem to be several major issues 
at contention. Most important seems to 
be the issue of gold. The French argue 
that the United States should raise the 
price of gold, and will not discuss upval- 
uing the france until we do. United States 
negotiators seem reluctant even to con- 
sider such a change, even though many 
economists have recommended it, and 
influential Members of Congress have ex- 
pressed support for it. 

Another major issue is the nature of 
the trade changes the United States must 
have before removing the import sur- 
charge. We appear to not yet have speci- 
fied to our trade partners what it is we 
want. This is a necessary prerequisite to 
settlement, and should be intensively 
considered. 

As each day goes by we come closer to 
a very serious international economic 
crisis that would profoundly affect the 
U.S. relationships with its oldest and 
best international allies. I trust that 
these allies will promptly take whatever 
steps are necessary, and which they must 
realize are fair and reasonable to meet 
the critical situation faced by the United 
States. Many leading figures in foreign 
countries have told me that the actions 
taken by President Nixon on August 15 
were long overdue and were proper and 
right under the circumstances. Necessary 
adjustments to these new conditions 
should be made promptly. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Chi- 
cago Tribune editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PERILS OF BRINKMANSHIP 

There is no longer much doubt that Europe, 
Canada and Japan are experiencing a busi- 
ness slump and that the measures President 
Nixon has taken to restrict American imports 
have aggravated their problems. The ques- 
tion is whether this will strengthen our bar- 
gaining position or lead to retaliation. 

Logically, perhaps, it should do the former. 
Foreign trade is vastly more important to 
the economies of other industrial countries 
than it is to ours; after all, only about 4 per 
cent of our output is destined for export, 
compared with 25 per cent of Germany’s. 
You might think they would all be willing 
to make substantial monetary and trade con- 
cessions in order to appease us, as Japan has 
done. 

But logic doesn't always govern interna- 
tional affairs [as the United Nations has 
amply demonstrated]. And as the stalemate 
continues, the signs of retaliation grow. Den- 
mark has responded to the Nixon moves by 
announcing that it will slap on a 10 per cent 
tariff surcharge of its own. France, in turn, 
has called upon its Common Market col- 
leagues to impose a 15 per cent customs 
barrier against imports from the United 
States. 

Are they bluffing, hoping that the United 
States will modify its demands? Maybe so, to 
some extent. This is part of the poker game 
of diplomacy. The trouble is that while the 
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statesmen may be bluffing, the economic sta- 
tistics are not, The longer the stalemate goes 
on, the worse Europe's troubles are likely to 
become and the more likely its recession is 
to become a world recession. That, lest we 
forget, is what happened in the 1930s. 

Mr. Nixon probably had no choice but to 
do what he did, given the threatening mone- 
tary crisis that built up during the summer. 
But there is a dangerous feeling on the part 
of some industries and some unions that pro- 
tectionism enables us to hold off foreign com- 
petition while allowing inflation to resume 
at home, thus presumably providing the best 
of both worlds. It would be a shame to be so 
blinded by this misconception as to miss 
realizing that the real solution is almost in 
our grasp. 

Europe's recent troubles have been marked 
by accelerating inflation. Prices have risen 
faster thruout Western Europe this year than 
they have in the United States, thanks to 
the Nixon administration’s success in hold- 
ing inflation for the first seven months of 
1971 down to 4.4 per cent, 

And conforming to the usual pattern, ris- 
ing prices have brought rising unemployment 
in Europe—especially in Britain and Sweden. 

Which brings us back to logic. Our real 
trump card is not the power to threaten, 
twist arms and cajole. It is the power to keep 
our rate of inflation below that of our com- 
petitors. If we can do this, the balance of 
world trade will gradually shift back in our 
favor without surcharges, quotas or other 
gimmicks, It would be a shame to bring on 
a worldwide recession thru our efforts to 
blast our way out of what has, in fact, been 
a relatively minor recession at home. 


IMPORTATION OF RHODESIAN 
CHROME ORE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the edition 
of the New York Times of October 15 
contains an article assessing the impact 
of a vote 2 weeks ago by the Senate to 
permit the importation of Rhodesian 
chrome ore despite a United Nations em- 
bargo on that country. 

The article entitled “Rhodesia Sees 
Hand Bolstered by U.S. Senate Move on 
Chrome,” and written by Paul Hofmann, 
explores the detrimental impact our ac- 
tion could have on the delicate negotia- 
tions now being held between Great Brit- 
ain and the Rhodesian Government. 

The Senate amendment removing the 
President's authority to ban importation 
of Rhodesian chrome has yet to be con- 
sidered by a Senate-House conference 
committee on the military procurement 
bill. It would be my hope that close 
scrutiny be given to this article prior to 
the convening of the conference com- 
mittee. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Hof- 
mann’s article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RHODESIA SEES HAND BOLSTERED BY U.S. 
SENATE MOVE ON CHROME 
( By Paul Hofmann) 

SALISBURY, RHopEsta.—The vote last week 
by the United States Senate to permit the 
importation of Rhodesian chrome despite a 
United Nations embargo is felt here to have 
strengthened the hand of Prime Minister Ian 
D. Smith in the present delicate stage of 
his contacts with the British Government. 

Liberal foreign residents say that Rhodesia 
is now at a crossroads—either her white lead- 
ers may promise London, in general terms, 
to bring about African majority rule in 30 
years or so in return for recognition, or the 
country may drift completely into the orbit 
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of South Africa and adopt ever more strin- 
gent apartheid patterns. 

Blacks outnumber the 250,000 whites in 
this former British colony 20 to 1. 


DEVELOPMENTS EXPECTED 


Spokesmen for the white Government de- 
clare that the moves on Rhodesian matters 
in the United States Congress “are symp- 
tomatic—they show increasing sympathy for 
us.” The Officials appear convinced that Mr. 
Smith stands to gain even if American im- 
porters are not able to buy chrome ore di- 
rectly from Rhodesia soon. 

The Senate amendment removing the Pres- 
ident’s authority to ban importation of 
Rhodesian chrome will be considered in the 
next few weeks by Senate-House conferees 
when the military procurement bill goes to 
conference, 

Neither Mr. Smith nor any other official will 
discuss the negotiations with London, aimed 
at settling the dispute over Rhodesia’s 
unilateral declaration of independence. 

The rebellion by Rhodesia’s white rulers 
will be six years old on November 11, Impor- 
tant—perhaps decisive—developments are 
expected here around that date. 

The House of Commons in London is due 
to debate on or about the anniversary 
whether Britain should continue her trade 
blockade against Rhodesia. It is thought here 
that Lord Goodman, the jurist who has been 
conducting the negotiations for London, will 
arrive in Salisbury soon on his fourth visit 
this year. If he reaches preliminary agree- 
ment with Mr. Smith, a trip to Rhodesia by 
the British Foreign Secretary, Sir Alec Doug- 
las-Home, next month is considered likely. 

Many British or British-descended settlers 
undoubtedly would like peace with the old 
country, but they stress that Rhodesia isn't 
really in a hurry. The white leadership in- 
sists that production is booming at an annual 
growth rate of 4.3 per cent. 

True, the economic sanctions imposed by 
the United Nations five years ago have gravely 
depleted Rhodesia's foreign currency reserves 
and forced the country to curtail imports. 
However, visitors find to their surprise that 
there seem to be no significant shortages of 
consumer goods. Rhodesians proudly point 
out that the siege mentality spurred the 
country to develop many new industries, in- 
cluding the manufacture of “trendy” clothes. 

IMMIGRANTS KEEP COMING 

An American expert who recently visited 
Rhodesian mines reported; “They have new 
computers and other sophisticated equip- 
ment. They don’t even bother taking off the 
United States labels.” 

Oil and other vital supplies are reaching 
here by way of South Africa and Mozam- 
bique, the Portuguese possession adjoining 
Rhodesia. Rhodesian chrome ore, an impor- 
tant earner of foreign currency, is exported 
by circuitous channels and some of it is be- 
lieved to end up in the United States at siz- 
able markups. 

Rhodesia keeps wooing—and getting— 
white immigrants while unemployment 
among the masses of unskilled Africans is 
hign. 

Black guerrilla activity has been going on 
for years in parts of the country, but the mil- 
itant black Rhodesians who are exiled in 
neighboring Zambia are reported to be deeply 
split along tribal lines. 


THE ART OF FREEDOM—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR HANSEN 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
on October 20, 1971, Members in attend- 
ance at the Senate Prayer Breakfast were 
privileged to hear a most excellent dis- 
sertation on the “Art of Freedom” by the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming. 
Senator Hansen points out that liberty is 
fragile, that it does not stand alone as 
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an absolute right because freedom cannot 
be achieved without responsibilities and 


obligations. 

In order that others may share this 
worthwhile and well researched state- 
ment, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe Art oF FREEDOM 

“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” 

These words of the Apostle Paul have a 
special relevance for us today: they touch 
upon one of the most vital issues of our 
time—the place of liberty, of freedom, of 
liberation. 

No word has been more often and more 
loudly invoked in our troubled century than 
liberty. The heritage of 1776 has become the 
slogan and rallying cry of half the world. 

Unfortunately, in many cases, the appeal 
to liberty has become a mask for license, 

“O liberty,” cried Madame Roland as she 
mounted the scaffold of the guillotine: 

“How many crimes are committed in thy 
name.” 

The history of the nations since that time 
tends only to confirm that Judgment. It has 
become increasingly clear that liberty in and 
of itself, apart from responsibility, apart from 
some sense of purpose, direction, and con- 
straint, too easily degenerates into anarchy, 
the seed-bed of tyranny. 

We see this in every realm of life: The 
political and social, the economic, and the 
moral. 

What is called for, then, is a context for 
liberty, which gives meaning to freedom, 
which asks “free for what?” as well as “.. . 
from what?” 

This is precisely what is suggested in the 
text from St. Paul. 

He is speaking of that liberty which be- 
longs to the Christian, his freedom from the 
Jewish law and its innumerable obligations, 
the freedom of faith in the risen Christ 
whose spirit is a real and present help, coun- 
selor, and guide. 

Where that spirit is to be found, there, he 
declares, is true liberty. 

“What is liberty,” asked Edmund Burke, 
“without wisdom, and without virtue? It is 
the greatest of all possible evils; for it is 
folly, vice, and madness, without tuition or 
restraint.” 

In short, it is liberty in the absence of 
“the spirit of the Lord.” 

With good reason, Otto Kahn, speaking in 
1918, could declare that “liberty has been 
wounded in the house of its friends”—and 
never more deeply wounded, we might add, 
than in our own troubled times. 

In another place, St. Paul speaks of “the 
glorious liberty of the children of God,” a 
liberty which he carefully defines in the con- 
text of the Christian community—its re- 
sponsibilities and obligations. 

“Use not liberty,” he counsels, “for an 
occasion to the flesh.” And, again, use not 
your liberty “as a cloak of maliciousness.” 

And, yet again, “take heed lest by any 
means this liberty of yours become a stum- 
bling block to them that are weak.” 

Clearly, Paul—who has gloried in “our 
liberty which we have in Christ Jesus”, a 
freedom from forms of bondage, all things 
that would enslave the conscience—is pro- 
foundly aware of how liberty may be abused. 

He therefore summons men and women to 
use their freedom in Christ with compas- 
sion, prudence, and restraint. 

Here is liberty deeply rooted and wisely 
directed by the power of the spirit; here is 
liberty, indeed, 

A contemporary writer, W. A. Peterson, has 
spoken of “the art of freedom” as that which 
“makes life on earth worth while.” 

In portraying freedom as an art, he does 
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not neglect its status as a gift—the gift of 
God to all who will accept it. 

Every art is characterized by some form of 
disclipline—whether painting or music or 
drama—some demand made upon the per- 
son, which he must meet if he is to exercise 
that art freely and creatively. 

So, too, with liberty—a deeply personal 
art which is the birthright of every child of 
God. 

Indeed, we can think of it as invitation to 
be creative, especially mindful of the innu- 
merable forms of the arts—to paint, to sing, 
to carve, to write, to build, according to the 
heart’s desire, to express our own unique 
creativity. 

Freedom is the right to be yourself, to 
make mistakes, to fail, and to try again, con- 
scious that no failure is final. 

Under the liberty of the children of God, 
we are always given yet another chance; 
there is always ground for hope and re- 
newal—in men and in institutions. 

In the light of that same Godward vi- 
sion, freedom is ours here and now: What 
we do with it is up to us. We are free to 
aim at the highest goals and noblest aspira- 
tions, or not—as we will. 

Freedom is an open door, beckoning us to 
new opportunities, but we must walk through 
it. 
It is a ladder, but we must climb it. True 
freedom lacks any element of coercion. 

Contrary to much misunderstanding in 
the modern world. Freedom does not mean 
that you can do whatever you please. 

It does mean that nothing can hold men 
back from striving to realize their finest 
ideals and aspirations. 

Freedom—for Paul and, indeed, through- 
out the scriptures—is a gift, an art, and a 
blessing—a blessing because it is an opportu- 
nity to dedicate our lives to the service of 
others. 

If freedom is more than an empty concept, 
the fruits of freedom must derive from and 
depend upon the thoughts, ideas, and ideals 
of men and women. You and I must give 
freedom its incarnation in our own daily 
lives and in the world of public affairs. 

Freedom is a wide horizon gleaming with 
promise: It is the key to an inspiring future. 

In truth, the only shackles we must break 
are within, the interior shackles with which 
we often bind ourselves—shackles of fear, of 
prejudice, and of self-interest. We practice 
the art of freedom when, breaking those 
shackles, we make the most of all that free- 
dom offers. 

Freedom so conceived is the gracious gift 
of God, available for our acceptance and 
reverent use. 

It is the foundation of American Democ- 
racy and, indeed, of all human community 
for it witnesses to the creative power of God 
in man, 

We who are gathered here for this prayer 
breakfast are particularly aware of the bless- 
ing and burden which comes with the gift 
of freedom. 

May our common prayer be for greater 
liberty and wiser use—that liberty which 
comes as the inescapable companion of the 
spirit whose guiding presence we svek both 
for ourselves and for our nation. 

So may we say, with the author of the 
Epistle of James: 

“Who so looketh into the perfect law of 
liberty, and continueth therein ... shail be 
blessed.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION ON 
VOTES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 19 and 20, 1971, because I was un- 
avoidably absent from the Senate due to 
a death in my family, I missed several 
record votes. I would like to make my 
position known at this time. If present I 
would have voted as follows: 
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No. 261 leg—Vote on amendment No. 
450 to S. 215 to require that the delegates 
to a constitutional convention approve 
proposed amendments by a two-thirds 
majority—“aye”; 

No. 262 leg.—Final passage of S. 215, a 
bill to provide procedures for calling con- 
stitutional conventions for proposing 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States—“aye”’; 

No. 263 leg.—Final passage of S. 748, a 
bill to authorize payment and appropria- 
tions of the second and third install- 
ments of the United States contributions 
to the Fund for Special Operations of the 
Inter-American Development Bank— 


No. 263 leg.—Final passage of S. 2010, 
a bill to provide for increased participa- 
tion by the United States in the Interna- 
tional Development Association—“nay.” 

Mr. President, I ask that the perma- 
nent Recorp reflect my position on these 
votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SUCCESS OF THE ORGANIZED 
CRIME PROGRAM AND THE OR- 
GANIZED CRIME CONTROL ACT OF 
1970 AND TITLE III OF THE 1968 
CRIME CONTROL ACT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
January 15, 1969, along with the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) and 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), I introduced S. 30, the Orga- 
nized Crime Control Act of 1970. Support 
for this measure was later obtained from 
the administration and after nearly a 
year long difficult legislative battle the 
bill became Public Law 91-452 on Octo- 
ber 15, 1970. 

Attorney General Mitchell made a 
significant address before the Associated 
Press Managing Editors Association 
Convention in Philadelphia on Wednes- 
day of last week, just about a year since 
the enactment of S. 30. It was a report on 
the status of the Federal effort now being 
made against organized crime and the 
key role now being played in that effort 
by both S. 30 and title III on wiretapping 
of the 1968 Crime Act, which I also spon- 
sored. I note that S. 30 passed the Senate 
by a record vote of 73 to 1 and that a 
motion to strike title III from the 1968 
act failed to carry by a vote of 68 to 12. 
The wisdom of the Senate in these two 
votes is now being indicated in practice. 

Mr. President, it is seldom that an 
individual is privileged to see successful 
results mature so quickly from his efforts 
to strengthen the hand of law enforce- 
ment in dealing with the forces of crime 
and corruption. I am heartened by the 
Attorney General’s report. I commend 
it to the attention of the Senate and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WAR ON ORGANIZED CRIME AND 
CORRUPTION 
(An address by John N. Mitchell, Attorney 
General of the United States) 


Today I want to talk to you about orga- 
nized crime and its handmaiden, official cor- 
ruption. More especially, I want to talk about 
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what President Nixon's Administration has 
done about it. 

Let me set a framework for my remarks 
by discussing the relationship between orga- 
nized crime and official corruption, on the 
one hand, and society as a whole, on the 
other, 

Some opponents of the Nixon Administra- 
tion haye said that our firm enforcement 
against crime is going at the problem from 
the wrong end. They say we will always have 
crime until we clean up the environment 
that breeds it—poverty, the ghettos, urban 
blight. 

I will not pursue this issue today, except to 
say that the problem is being tackled from 
both ends by the Nixon Administration, in- 
cluding the Department of Justice. Our Civil 
Rights Division and our Community Rela- 
tions Service have made remarkable progress 
in furthering the rights and opportunities 
of minorities. Our Land and Natural Re- 
sources Division is taking vigorous action 
against polluters and is working to improve 
the quality of our environment. 

At the same time, I’m sure you'll agree 
that Justice is that department primarily 
responsible for approaching the crime prob- 
lem at the enforcement end. And the point 
I wish to make is that a substantial part of 
Federal crime is represented by organized 
racketeering and official corruption, and that 
these have nothing to do with the contro- 
versy I just mentioned. 

Unlike street crime, they cannot be said 
to derive from poverty or prejudice. The 
kings of the underworld live in wealth, and 
have for generations. The wealth of their 
political accomplices is determined by the 
price at which they are willing to sell them- 
selves. 

So the sympathetic picture of the Jean 
Valjean whom hunger drove to steal a loaf 
of bread does not apply to these criminals. 
‘They do not lack the basic advantages of life. 
All they lack is principle. And I therefore 
have small patience with those who fault 
Justice for taking a hard line on crooks. 

There is, however, one very definite rela- 
tionship between organized crime and the 
people of our inner cities. These people are 
the main yictims of the racketeers—the 
bookmakers and the numbers men, the nar- 
cotics traffickers and the loan sharks. These 
people are also the main victims of corrupt 
officials—those who use public funds to line 
their own pockets rather than to clean up 
the city—those who take bribes to look the 
other way while the gangsters prey on the 
public. After the 1967 ghetto riots in New- 
ark, the New Jersey grand jury reported that 
one of their causes was “the all-pervasive 
atmosphere of corruption.” Minority leaders, 
including some representing the most mili- 
tant groups, have declared that stopping the 
racketeers and grafters is one of the key 
steps in cleaning up the Inner cities. 

Thus my second point is that in tackling 
Federal crime from the enforcement end, we 
are at the same time tackling it from the end 
of social betterment. As Richard Nixon said 
in 1968, “Organized crime is the tapeworm 
of the American society.” In liquidating the 
problems of the inner cities, one of the key 
steps is to liquidate organized crime and cor- 
ruption. In many of the most blighted Amer- 
ican cities, a successful attack on official cor- 
ruption will open the way to elect public of- 
ficials—often from the ranks of the minori- 
ties themselves—who are dedicated to solv- 
ing problems rather than to feathering their 
own nests. 

In this connection it is significant that the 
old Jersey City machine which produced the 
officials convicted of betraying their public 
trust has been thrown into political disar- 
ray. Exposure of corruption has cost it large 
segments of traditional support, and it is 
fighting an uphill battle against the reform 
candidate in the forthcoming mayoralty elec- 
tion. 

So to those who say that crime must be 
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fought through social improvement, my an- 
swer is that the war against organized crime 
and corruption is doing just that. I'm proud 
to say that in my belief, the Federal crack- 
down on racketeers and grafters is not only 
an enforcement duty, It is a social crusade. 

In fact, it has been my observation that 
newspaper editors are often the first to agree 
with this concept. You are critically aware 
of the toll which corruption can take in your 
home towns. The eyes of the press are just as 
important to the public safety as the eyes of 
law enforcers, and sometimes they are even 
more effective. 

The press is frequently the first to suspect 
corruption, and it may have to crusade long 
and loudly before a change in the govern- 
ment will bring the wrongdoers to justice. 
To give only one example, for years New 
Jersey newspapers cried corruption before a 
new State Administration and a new Fed- 
eral Administration came in and prosecuted. 

Others of you have also gone through this 
kind of experience. And while you are thor- 
oughly familiar with the facts in your own 
city, I hope that in the next few minutes I 
may be able to give you a better picture of 
the war against racketeering and corruption 
across the nation, 

As early as 1967 a national crime commis- 
sion warned that organized crime “is dedi- 
cated to subverting not only American in- 
stitutions, but the very decency and integrity 
that are the most cherished attributes of a 
free society.” An Attorney General called 
organized crime “nothing less than a guer- 
rilla warfare against society.” Yet his suc- 
cessor called it a “tiny part” of the crime 
picture in the United States, and refused 
to use the weapon of court-authorized wire- 
tapping that Congress provided in 1968 to 
help fight It. 

When Richard Nixon became President in 
January 1969 he launched an all-out war on 
organized crime, 

He immediately sanctioned the use of 
court-authorized wiretapping to penetrate 
the illegal and secret operations of the rack- 
eteers. 

He asked for and received from Congress 
added funds that permitted a substantial in- 
crease in investigators and in U.S. Attorneys’ 
staffs. 

He asked for and got from Congress an 
Organized Crime Control Act which, among 
other things, facilitated the protection and 
immunity of witnesses and broadened the 
Federal Government's jurisdiction in illegal 
gambling cases. 

He established the National Council on 
Organized Crime, consisting of the heads of 
all appropriate Federal departments, to focus 
the capabilities of those departments on 
racket investigation. 

Along with this National Council, the 
strike force program was greatly expanded 
and placed on a permanent footing. Today, 
in 17 major cities where we know organized 
crime is operating, we have established a 
strike force team which applies the various 
skills and enforcement jurisdictions of the 
appropriate Federal agencies, such as the 
FBI, the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, the Internal Revenue Service, and 
others. Through this method, information 
from the various intelligence agencies is 
centralized in an efficient, inclusive system. 
We plan to establish still more strike forces 
in the future, and not long ago we set up 
an 18th strike force in Washington, D.C., 
to work against efforts of organized crime 
to infiltrate legitimate business around the 
country. 

So we had more funds, bigger staff, better 
legal weapons, and above all, concerned and 
active leadership. What have been the re- 
sults in nearly three years? First, what about 
wiretapping—has it been effective? 

In the 1969 and 1970 calendar years the 
Federal Government installed 202 court- 
authorized wiretaps which resulted in 752 
arrests—nearly four per tap. 
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The year 1971 to date is included in a re- 
port on FBI wiretaps alone, showing that in 
less than three years, approximately 350 
court-authorized wiretaps resulted in more 
than 1,500 arrests. Due to the long time lag 
before many courts can hear these cases, we 
have no true correlation as yet between wire- 
taps and convictions, but to date more than 
170 convictions have resulted from the FBI 
wiretaps alone. In many cases these are the 
leaders of the underworld “families” in 
various cities, so the effect on organized 
crime is far more devastating than the figures 
reveal, 

Last January the organized crime boss of 
New Jersey and 45 co-defendants pled guilty 
to Federal gambling conspiracy charges when 
they heard their voices played back to them 
on the wiretap tapes. 

Last February, as a result of careful in- 
filtration of drug trafficking operations in a 
number of organized crime families, and 
evidence from 12 court-authorized wiretaps, 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
made simultaneous raids in seven cities. 
Known as Operation Flanker, this was the 
largest action on record against organized 
crime heroin traffickers, and has so far 
brought 162 arrests. 

Last June a major illegal bookmaking 
operation in Miami was broken up with the 
conviction of its leaders on Federal wiretap 
evidence. One of them admitted with regard 
to wirctapping: “You can't work without a 
telephone . . . Federal wiretaps are going to 
put us all out of business.” 

Next, what about the new legal weapons in 
the Organized Crime Control Act of 1970— 
such as protection of witnesses and new anti- 
gambling weapons? 

In 1965 Attorney General Nicholas Kat- 
zenbach testified that the Federal effort 
against organized crime had lost 25 inform- 
ants within four years through murder, 
threats or bribery. Today, largely through 
provisions in the Organized Crime Control 
Act, I can report that we have assisted ap- 
proximately 100 key witnesses whose testi- 
mony has been vital in bringing organized 
criminals to justice. We have relocated many 
of them In new jobs under assumed names, 
and not one of these has been lost. 

I might add that the business commu- 
nity, working with us through the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, has been ex- 
tremely cooperative in providing jobs that 
are the key to relocating witnesses and their 
families under new identities. 

The same success has resulted from the 
1970 provision further extending Federal 
jurisdiction in illegal gambling cases. Two 
weeks after the law was passed the FBI had 
gathered enough evidence to smash a series 
of major gambling operations in Newark and 
here in Philadelphia. Since then FBI agents 
have arrested more than 1,000 gambling fig- 
ures under this new legislation. One under- 
world leader is said to have retired recently 
with the complaint that because of the new 
laws the heyday of illegal gambling is over. 

So it is obvious that these new enforce- 
ment weapons, executed under new leader- 
ship, have made deep inroads into the crim- 
inal community. The number of organized 
crime and gambling figures convicted as a re- 
sult of FBI investigations was 281 during 
fiscal 1968, but by fiscal 1971 this annual fig- 
ure had jumped to 631. The total who were 
convicted through the 1969, °70 and '71 fiscal 
years from FBI investigations is more than 
1,400. Also, 2,100 more organized crime de- 
fendants are in various stages of prosecution 
as a result of FBI investigations in this same 
period. 

Further, the rate of convictions in fiscal 
1972 is already running well ahead of last 
year’s rate. I should add that the FBI figures 
do not include, of course, the results of 
arrests by a number of other Federal agencies, 
such as the Secret Service and the Internal 
Revenue Service. 
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Even so, the FBI figures are impressive 
when it is noted that in 1967 the national 
crime commission estimated that there were 
“5,000 or more members of organized crime’s 
core group.” I do not say that we have 
convicted or indicated 3,500 of this 5,000, 
because many of those brought under pros- 
ecution would not be classified as actual 
“members of organized crime's core groups.” 
But I do believe these figures give some gauge 
of the type of damage being dealt to the 
crime syndicates, 

Even more revealing is the condition of the 
organization's top leaders. Our Criminal Di- 
vision reports that convictions of high 
echelon figures in organized crime syndi- 
cates have increased from 23 in fiscal 1968 to 
61 in fiscal 1971, with a total of 123 in the 
past three fiscal years. 

In New York City, where there are five or- 
ganized crime “families”, four of the five 
bosses or acting bosses have either been in- 
dicted or convicted, and so have the heads 
of the two existing subfactions. 

In Chicago, nine out of the 13 top gang- 
land leaders have been brought under the 
processes of justice, and for months the 
top spot has gone begging. One explanation 
is that the three possible contenders feel 
that the job is a sure ticket to the peniten- 
tiary. 

In New England, the top leadership is prac- 
tically decimated. Of nine leaders who have 
been identified, two are on death row and 
three—including the boss—are in prison. 

Here in Philadelphia, the boss is in jail and 
the acting boss is under indictment. 

These are some of the most telling exam- 
ples, but they are by no means the only ones, 
If it is true that organized crime operates 
like a business, let me ask you how many 
of your businesses could operate profitably 
for very long with vacant desks where, say, 
your publisher, your editor and your advertis- 
ing manager ought to be? 

From the evidence we have, we are rock- 
ing the foundations of the criminal’ empire, 
and we are doing our best to put it completely 
out of business. And the sooner the remain- 
ing criminal bosses get the message and get 
out of the rackets, the better it will be 
for them and for the country. 

Finally, I would like to point out that we 
are attacking the gangsters on still another 
front—the officials that they have corrupted 
in order to carry on their evil business. In 
a little less than three years the Department 
of Justice has obtained indictments or con- 
victions of more than 170 state and local offi- 
cials or former officials on Federal charges or 
on state charges based on Federal informa- 
tion. This figure includes only those offenses 
connected with organized crime, or those 
charges that appear to link the defendant 
with organized crime. The figure does not in- 
clude charges of income tax evasion in cases 
where we suspect the income was derived 
from organized crime sources. Altogether, 
these 170 or so individuals represent officials 
of 21 cities, 12 counties, and five states. They 
range from positions of judgeships to state 
elective officers, from mayors to councilmen, 
from law enforcement officers to purchasing 
agents. 

I take no pleasure in recounting for you 
this catalog of accused or convicted betray- 
ers of the public trust. Such corruption of 
public officials must sicken every American 
who honors his birthright. Nor do I exempt 
Federal officialdom from the light of exam- 
ination, for there have also been a number 
of Federal employees, including a few elected 
and appointed officials, brought under prose- 
cution in the same period. 

But beyond the shocking aspect of this 
Spectacle, it serves to display clearly the 
power that organized crime has held in Amer- 
ican life, When organized crime can, through 
bribery and graft, wreak this kind of havoc 
in the machinery of American Government, 
then it can hardly be dismissed as a “tiny 
part” of crime, On the contrary, it turns out 
to be the most dangerous part of all, 
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All this is not in any way to disparage the 
overwhelming majority of honest American 
public officials who keep faith with Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland’s well-known defini- 
tion: “A public office is a public trust.” It 
is only in contrast to these dedicated officials 
that the corruption of the others is so 
disappointing. 

But to those others who are caught in the 
web of corruption, but have so far escaped 
detection, I am bound to say that if their 
crimes are Federal crimes the Department of 
Justice is doing its best to identify them 
and put them out of business. We now haye 
the legal weapons, the funds, the dedicated 
manpower, and the equally dedicated lead- 
ership to do it. 

Therefore, let me give an answer to those 
who have said that we will never eliminate 
the tapeworm of organized crime, that it is 
too deeply imbedded in American society, 
and that therefore the solution is to legalize 
the vices on which the tapeworm feeds— 
offtrack gambling, use of narcotics, prostitu- 
tion, 

The answer of the Nixon Administration is 
that this proposal is an insult to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Our answer is that Americans do not have 
to capitulate to those who prey on society's 
weaknesses, just because past enforcement 
efforts were inadequate. 

Our answer is that, for the first time, we 
have mounted an all-out, comprehensive 
drive on organized crime, and we are obtain- 
ing outstanding results. 

Our answer is that legalization of vice does 
not assure freedom from gangland control. 

Our answer is that even if it did, Ameri- 
cans are made of stronger stuff than to ac- 
cept vice as a hallmark of their culture. 

And our answer is that, far from allowing 
its vitality to be sapped by the tapeworm of 
organized crime, America can rid itself of 
this tapeworm and in the process can gain a 
new level of vitality, confidence, and 
achievement. 


A STRENGTHENED ROLE FOR THE 
US. TARIFF COMMISSION UNDER 
CHAIRMAN BEDELL 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the U.S. 
Tariff Commission has recently come un- 
der the Chairmanship of Mrs. Catherine 
May Bedell, a former U.S, Representative 
from Washington’s Fourth District, who 
served with great distinction in the 
House until 1968 as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture. In a speech 
to the Third Western Agricultural In- 
ternational Trade Conference in Los 
Angeles on September 28, Chairman 
Bedell discussed her conception of the 
role of the Commission in the 1970s, with 
particular application to agriculture. 

The role of the Tariff Commission is 
of very great importance to me and to 
the Congress. Both Congress and the 
President tend to forget that the Tariff 
Commission exists as an arm of the Con- 
gress. Though it has certain statutory 
functions that are performed as part 
of the administration of trade and tariff 
laws by the executive, the Commission 
was created as an independent factfind- 
ing body in 1916 to inform Congress on 
trade and tariff matters, conduct special 
studies, and give advice. 

It is reassuring to me, as I know it is 
to other Members of Congress, that the 
Commission's new chairman understands 
the unique relationship of confidentiality 
and trust that must be maintained be- 
tween the Commission and Congress and 
is determined to strengthen it by build- 
ing the staff and the capabilities of the 
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Commission to enable it to fulfill better 
its important functions. 

I note with considerable interest and 
approval that Chairman Bedell proposes 
to establish Commission offices in Brus- 
sels and Tokyo. In the past the Com- 
mission had such offices in foreign com- 
mercial centers, but they were sub- 
sequently closed. Offices in these two key 
locations would be of immense value to 
the factfinding functions of the Com- 
mission which must make investigations 
that require obtaining data from foreign 
sources. 

One of the greatest concerns of the 
State of Illinois is its export position, 
particularly as to agricultural products, 
in which Illinois leads the Nation. One of 
the events that will affect the Nation’s 
agricultural exporters most is Britain’s 
membership in the EEC. American agri- 
culture rightly feels a great deal of ap- 
prehension about this problem, and a 
strengthened Tariff Commission’s ability 
to study and advise on this problem is to 
be welcomed. In Chairman Bedell’s 
words: 

A revitalized and strengthened Tariff Com- 
mission will mean more and better informa- 
tion on a more timely basis so government 
and industry will have the information on 
which to act. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mrs. 
Bedell's speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE TARIFF COMMISSION IN THE SEVENTIES: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


(By Hon. Catherine Bedell) 


It’s a pleasure to be with you today and 
talk about the Tariff Commission and the 
implications of its work for American egri- 
culture. When the President appointed me 
as Chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission, I knew I was taking office at a 
most exciting time for that agency. Public 
interest in the problems of international 
trade were at an all-time high. 

Then came the President’s August 15th 
announcement of major changes in his 
domestic and international economic pro- 
gram. As & result, the historic role of the 
Tariff Commission as a bipartisan fact- 
finding agency in the field of international 
trade assumes greater importance than ever 
before. 

The stakes are high in this fast moving 
age of ours, and only sound decisions can 
thus avert disaster whereby our country 
could be consigned to the role of a second 
class economic power. And that, gentlemen, 
is a very real threat! 

We at the Tariff Commission are keenly 
aware that we must provide the facts on 
which the President and the Congress can 
make the major economic decisions of this 
decade. If our work is to be effective we must 
look ahead, we must be thorough, and we 
must be responsive 

Here timing of our efforts will be most 
important. So often the “economy” as we 
speak of it is like an iceberg. Only a por- 
tion of it shows as it slowly floats through 
its life cycle at sea. Few citizens know or 
understand what is below the surface or 
what influences its course of behavior. 

We do know what happened when the 
“unsinkable Titanic” threw caution to the 
winds in favor of speed. Had the Captain 
had all the facts before him, disaster might 
have been averted. Economic efforts, as in 
the case of the Titanic, are often delayed, 
for the first shudder of impact may give no 
clue to the nature or severity of impending 


catastrophe, 
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Immediately on being asked by President 
Nixon to serve as commissioner and Chair- 
man, I began to do my homework. As I 
studied, I became aware of the wide pow- 
ers and responsibilities that have been vest- 
ed by Congress in this prestigious agency, I 
also became aware of the fact that a great 
many people are unaware, as I was, of exact- 
ly what the Tariff Commission does. This 
realization became apparent when such 
searching questions would pop up in a con- 
versation as: 

“What does the Trade Commission do?”; 
“How do you set a tarif?”; or even, “How 
do you spell tariff? Is it with two ‘r’s, or 
two ‘f’s'?”’ 

As a result, I thought it might be best 
to start my comments by placing things in 
historical perspective—then tell you some- 
thing of our aspirations—and finally, the 
implications for American agriculture. 

Down through American history political 
arguments have swirled about the tariff as 
an issue, Although the Republican Party 
had stood for high protective tariffs, the 
movement for some orderly system of estab- 
lishing tariff rates and removing them from 
politics received its real impetus during the 
administration of President William Howard 
Taft. 

In spite of the opposition of more conserva- 
tive elements within the Republican Party, 
considerable public agitation for an inde- 
pendent Tarif Commission continued into 
the administration of President Woodrow 
Wilson. As it became clear that the economic 
effects of the European war would transform 
the industrial and commercial world, it also 
became apparent that more information 
would be needed as a guide to future policies 
in tariff affairs. 

On September 8, 1916, legislation was 
passed authorizing a six member bipartisan 
Tariff! Commission. The Commission was to 
report directly to the President and Congress. 
Its main objective as an investigative body 
was to collect and analyze information on 
commodities entering into international 
trade—particularly competitive production 
costs and the effects of imports on domestic 
production. 

The original Commission consisted of men 
possessing wide experience and first rate 
ability. It was unique in that all were of in- 
dependent judgment and had an objective 
approach to tariff questions. The staff also 
was of unusually high caliber. As so, a high 
standard of performance was set from the 
Commission's establishment fifty-five years 


ago. 

New legislation in 1922 expanded the Tariff 
Commission's work four different ways. 

1. The President could adjust, either up or 
down, individual tariff rates but only after 
completion of a Tariff Commission investiga- 
tion. 

2. It provided for investigations into unfair 
methods of competition as a means of safe- 
guarding American industry. 

3. The Commission was empowered to in- 
vestigate any discrimination of any foreign 
country against U.S. commerce. 

4. It was also empowered to investigate the 
cost of production and international com- 
petition. 

These provisions, slightly modified by the 
Tariff Act of 1930, form the basis for much 
of the Commission's work today. 

The Commission is also directed or au- 
thorized to conduct investigations under 
provisions of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, the Antidumping Act of 1921 and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, with which 
many of you are familiar. 

It also undertakes research and special 
studies relating to significant aspects of the 
commercial policy and international trade of 
the United States. These studies may be re- 
quested by the Congress, the President, or 
undertaken on the initiation of the Com- 
mission itself. 
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As I continued to do my homework, I noted 
with interest that a criticism often heard 
from within industry and government, that 
the work of the Commission has not been as 
responsive or as timely as it could have been, 
dates back to the 1920's. 

For example, the first Chairman, Dr. Frank 
Taussig, felt that at that point in time the 
Commission had lapsed into pedantic pro- 
cedures which required unreasonable detail 
and pretended to achieve the impossible, 
thereby delaying its reports. Some of this 
criticism may have been justified, and the 
problem of timeliness is still with us today. 
We must keep in mind, however, that ob- 
jective fact-finding takes time. In many 
instances, the depth of study and quality of 
work are in itself a function of time. 

In the past decade the Commission has 
faced lean times with declining budget sup- 
port and resulting cuts in personnel, but I'm 
happy to report that this has started to 
change within the past few years. This change 
may be late, but it comes at a fortunate time. 
Our balance of payments situation has be- 
come a crisis, which necessitated President 
Nixon’s dramatic and far reaching pro- 
nouncements of August 15th. Now, after a 
decade of talking about the problem, we must 
do something about it. 

As domestic industries and their employees 
have begun to feel the impact of foreign 
competition, and possible injury, the work 
load of the Commission has directly reflected 
their growing concern. 

For instance, under Section 301 of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, the President is 
authorized to take measures to prevent seg- 
ments of the U.S. economy from being ad- 
versely affected by trade concessions. 

Under these provisions the President may 
increase duties or impose other import re- 
strictions. He may authorize assistance to 
firms or workers. He may also take a com- 
bination of actions. The Tariff Commission 
must determine that (as a result, in major 
part, of trade agreement concessions) an ar- 
ticle is being imported in such increased 
quantities as to cause, or threaten to cause, 
serious injury to an industry or firm, or the 
unemployment or underemployment of a 
group of workers. 

This past fiscal year, the Commission com- 
pleted 86 of these investigations. This is an 
increase of 67 over fiscal year 1970. We've 
currently received 30 additional investiga- 
tions, where, according to the Act, we must 
look for injury within narrow criteria. 

The case load and time frame within which 
we must make our findings has unfortu- 
nately forced delay in other studies and re- 
search. Despite this burden, deadlines have 
been met largely because of the dedication of 
our staff, working under an investigatory 
workload that has more than tripled in the 
past year. 

And now, the Tariff Commission is em- 
barking upon one of the most important 
assignments given to us by two of our major 
“clients”—the President and the Congress. 

At their request we have started work on 
five significant studies that will require over 
two years and thousands of man hours of 
work by Tariff Commission experts—studies 
that you will recognize as having tremendous 
implication for some of the most crucial 
trade decisions the United States must make 
in the era of the seventies. 

These studies include a multi-faceted ap- 
proach to analyzing the competitiveness of 
American industry in the world of today. 

Of prime importance is a study of the im- 
plications of multi-national firms on world 
trade and investment. Also underway is a 
study on tariff and nontariff barriers among 
principal trading nations, a study of the na- 
ture and extent of tariff concessions granted 
in U.S. trade agreements, and a study of the 
customs valuation procedures of U.S. and for- 
eign countries. 

The Commission is also in the process of 
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finishing two self-initiated research projects. 
One deals with the probable effects if this 
country and other major trading nations 
adopt preferential tariff reductions affecting 
products of less developed countries, and the 
other, of particular interest to this audience, 
has involved extensive research on restraints 
in agricultural trade. 

While we are several months away from 
any conclusions, I thought you'd appreciate 
hearing something about the agriculture re- 
straints study and some of the more sophis- 
ticated techniques being employed. 

Approximately 30 countries or regional 
trading blocs, accounting for about 90 per- 
cent of our agricultural exports and nearly 
80 percent of the country’s agricultural im- 
ports, are being studied to determine the 
policies and programs which significantly 
affect their position as our market outlets 
or sources of supply. This review will seek 
to identify restrictive measures employed by 
our leading foreign markets (including the 
European Economic Community, Japan, the 
United Kingdom and other members of the 
European Free Trade Association) that affect 
our agricultural exports. Also included for 
study are our major competitors in world 
markets such as Argentina, Australia, and 
Canada, to ascertain the impact of measures 
affecting our competitive position. 

A unique aspect of this study is the de- 
velopment of an economic model by the 
University of Wisconsin for the quantitative 
measurement of the impact of agricultural 
restraints on our agricultural exports. The 
first group of commodities being considered 
includes wheat, feed grains and beef, which 
represented about 39 percent of the value of 
U.S. agricultural exports in the period from 
1967 to 1969. 

For example, the model will provide an 
estimate on what effects a levy on feed grains 
of 30 percent by the EEC, and 20 percent by 
EFTA would have on total trade in feed 
grains, and indirectly, trade in wheat and 
beef. 

Similarly, the model is intended to provide 
estimates of the simultaneous effects on 
trade when several restraints are operating 
concurrently, as, for example, the U.S. acreage 
allotment on wheat, the EEC variable levy 
on feed grain imports, and an Australian sub- 
sidy on beef. 

When the results of the study are ready 
early next year, the model may provide an 
effective and sophisticated tool for estimat- 
ing the impact of various barriers on trade. 
Perhaps this technique can be applied later 
to citrus fruit and other western commod- 
ities. 

Now, these studies, coupled with the inves- 
tigation load, have provided motivation to 
the Tariff Commissioners in another area. 
With the encouragement of the President 
and the Congress, we're spending a lot of 
time on a revaluation of the day-to-day ad- 
ministrative operations of the Commission 
itself. What needs to be done? 

First, our initial preoccupation will be the 
rebuilding and strengthening of the Com- 
mission staff. It must be adequate in num- 
ber to enable the Commission to assume the 
role assigned to it by the Congress. We must 
attract more experts from all fields. From the 
ranks of our young people entering the work 
force, we must recruit the most creative 
minds from the legal and economics profes- 
sions. Those who are chosen must possess a 
high degree of intellectual curiosity and be 
interested in international trade. 

Second, the Commission must not be con- 
tent to look inward. There’s more to its work 
than an analysis of imports, and there's a 
wealth of information to be gathered abroad 
that we must pursue aggressively. In its early 
years, the Commission maintained offices in 
Paris and Berlin. These were later closed and 
one was maintained in Brussels, but it too 
was closed. We've requested funds in the 
Fiscal Year 1973 for offices in Brussels and 
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Tokyo and hopefully they will be authorized. 

Third, the Commission must develop fur- 
ther sophistication in its work. While it may 
appear to some that it is slow in moving into 
the field of automatic data processing, it 
must not run pell mell into computerization 
and jeopardize the meaningfulness of its 
data. We must find the most effective and 
accurate ways of utilizing these new techni- 
ques to greatest advantage while at the same 
time developing the finest data bank possible 
in support of our research. 

Our goal is still that set by the Commis- 
sion’s first Chairman, who put it rather suc- 
cinctly when he said, “We will proceed with 
care and method that we shall be accurate, 
painstaking, discriminating. We shall refrain 
from guess, rumor, exaggeration, vague and 
untested general statements. We will proceed 
in a scientific way if we gather all the in- 
formation we can, sift it with care, present 
it clearly, and apply it intelligently.” 

I know that over the years there have been 
those who question the need for an inde- 
pendent agency such as the Tariff Commis- 
sion. They question why our work couldn't 
be done just as well by a Congressional com- 
mittee or an Executive agency, and yet I 
wonder how they would propose to assure 
that one essential ingredient—objectivity. 
There are other reasons. 

First, a commission can develop a staff of 
high expertise. As an independent, biparti- 
san, fact-finding agency it is less liable to 
change with the violent vicissitudes of party 
politics. It is also less affected by the bias 
and prejudice of partisan controversy, and 
last but not least it provides continuity. Ex- 
ecutive agencies change—so does the Con- 
gress! 

Second, over the years the Tariff Commis- 
sion has earned the trust of industry, as no 
other body has, because it has respected and 
preserved the confidentiality of the infor- 
mation supplied it by business concerns and 
associations. 

Finally, and probably least known, are the 
Tariff Commission's sweeping compulsory 
powers that authorize it to subpoena wit- 
nesses and papers in the conduct of its in- 
vestigations. While these powers are seldom 
used, some individuals familiar with the 
Commission’s work feel that they should be 
utilized to bolster and buttress the effective- 
ness and quality of its work. 

Since hindsight is 20-20, it is interesting 
to speculate as to where we would be today 
if the Commission had been encouraged to 
fulfill one of its most important statutory 
roles and had pursued advance research stud- 
ies on its own initiative. Would we have 
had instructive and believable information 
that would be applicable and useful in the 
light of today’s situation? 

Certainly, if we knew in advance the po- 
tential impact of Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market on agricultural exports it 
would be helpful. We might not be able to 
eliminate some of the resulting headaches 
but we might at least hope to cope with 
them. 

Needless to say, as we look ahead we should 
watch the rapidly growing expertise of East- 
ern Europe, not to mention the whole new 
and mind boggling thought of future trade 
with Red China. 

What does all this mean to you in agri- 
business where the health of American agri- 
culture depends on exports and imports? 

First, good solid economic facts are the 
basis for sound trade policy decisions. A 
revitalized and strengthened Tariff Com- 
mission will mean more and better informa- 
tion on a more timely basis so government 
and industry will have the information on 
which to act. You in agribusiness will be 
able to proceed in a more scientific manner. 

Second, the Commission will hopefully 
develop new and more sophisticated means 
at getting at this information that will be of 
benefit to government, industry and labor. 
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Speaking now for myself, it is my hope that 
in the seventies the expertise of the Commis- 
sion staff will be upgraded and enhanced. I 
want the reputation these people have en- 
joyed in the past for objectivity and un- 
biased research to be utilized more fully for 
the benefit of industry and agriculture. I 
believe that as our store of information is 
further developed, as our numbers grow, as 
new tools such as computers are utilized and 
field work is expanded, that trade problems 
will be anticipated and solutions developed 
before the horse leaves the barn. 

I want for the Commission in the seventies 
a group of generalists, together with special- 
ists who are renowned in economics, re- 
spected in the field of international trade, 
highly imaginative and knowledgeable in 
the commercial policy of our trading part- 
ners. 

A staff such as I visualize will, I believe, 
bring added lustre to our Government and 
furnish you in agriculture and industry with 
an important tool you will utilize for the 
mutual benefit of the private and public 
sector of our economy. 


THE GROWING POWER OF JAPAN 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks one of the most fascinating 
indoor sports, not only in Washington 
but throughout the entire world, has 
been the guessing game aimed at figuring 
out President Nixon’s moves in the field 
of foreign affairs. We hear much talk 
about “a peace offensive” involving pro- 
jected trips to both Peking and Moscow. 
Some commentators would like us to 
believe that the President is playing Red 
China off against the Soviet Union in a 
complicated three-way power play while 
others believe the President is being used 
by certain cliques in both Peking and 
Moscow to further their internal designs. 

In fact, you can get almost as many 
theories as there are foreign policy ex- 
perts and the strange thing is, there may 
be some elements of truth in many pro- 
jected explanations for the sudden and 
dramatic moves which have been an- 
nounced by the White House in recent 
weeks, 

My own feeling is that President Nix- 
on’s latest moves in the field of foreign 
affairs are being dictated in large part by 
new factors which are arising through- 
out the world and which afford an alert 
President an enormous opportunity for 
furthering the cause of world peace. 

One aspect of the changing world 
scene, I believe, is the enormous and 
growing power of the Japanese. I agree 
with the theory which today envisions a 
realinement of world order involving five, 
rather than two or three, super powers. I 
believe we are on the threshold of a new 
world order in which the United States 
and the Soviet Union will be forced to 
share their world leadership with Com- 
munist China, Japan and the 10-Nation 
European Community. 

In recent weeks I have mentioned 
some facets of this emerging world order 
and have been surprised at the reaction 
of many of the people with whom I have 
spoken. For example, many are quite sur- 
prised to hear that I believe Japan is 
destined to become one of the world’s 
greatest military powers within the next 
two to three decades. I have pointed out 
repeatedly that Japan now has the inde- 
pendence and the economic and tech- 
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nological base upon which to build a 
truly awesome military system. 

We have only to look around us and 
see what the Japanese have been able to 
do in the commercial sense to see the 
potential about which I am concerned. 
The Japanese are making better and 
cheaper electronics products than many 
producers in this country and Europe. 
They are turning out automobiles which 
are better and cheaper than the models 
made by many other countries. They are 
steadily enlarging their range of produc- 
tion in all areas of commercial] endeavor 
and there is no reason to think that, 
when the time is ripe, they will hesitate 
to put together one of the world’s most 
modern military systems—one that 
might easily be far better than our own 
and far better than the systems main- 
tained by the Soviet Union and Red 
China. 

It will serve no useful purpose for 
Americans to pretend such a thing could 
not happen. We know from past expe- 
rience that the Japanese suffer seriously 
from territorial limitations and is only 
fair to assume that as its power grow this 
nation will look for ways and means to 
extend her boundaries. We also know 
from past experience that there is a 
strong strain of militarism that runs 
through some segments of the Japanese 
population, and it is only natural to as- 
sume that this strain will become more 
pronounced as the Japanese begin to feel 
the importance of their growing power 
and the problems which may later con- 
front it from a nuclear Red China. 

In this whole situation, I feel that In- 
dochina will play an important part as 
the future unfolds. For example, if most 
of Asia should fall under the domination 
of Communist China then the chances of 
Japan emerging as a military power and 
of the Soviet calling for an armed con- 
frontation with China will be vastly in- 
creased. All too often we make the mis- 
take of thinking of the war in Vietnam 
as strictly a provincial conflict involving 
only a small part of Southeast Asia. Ac- 
tually the stakes are far reaching and 
of enormous importance to the future 
peace of the world. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I believe 
all these factors are considerations which 
have entered into President Nixon’s de- 
cisions to visit Peking and go to the 
summit with the Soviet leaders in 
Moscow. 

World events are moving with a rapid- 
ity which is quite breathtaking. I feel 
that our President recognizes this situa- 
tion more keenly than any of the rest of 
us, and I think the American people 
should be grateful that we have in the 
White House a man who is farsighted 
enough to see the probable direction of 
future events and who has the courage 
to try and meet them in a way that will 
prove to be in the best interests of the 
United States. 


FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SCIEN- 
TISTS ENDORSES TRUTH IN AD- 
VERTISING ACT 


Mr, McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 


Truth in Advertising Act of 1971, which 
I have introduced with the Senator from 
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Utah (Mr. Moss) and a number of other 
Senators, has the simple objective of re- 
quiring advertisers to make available for 
public inspection any documentation 
supporting advertising claims they may 
make. The proposed legislation differs 
from the present practice of the Federal 
Trade Commission, which is asking for 
advertising documentation on an indus- 
try-by-industry basis. For one thing, the 
advocates of the FTC’s partial approach 
seem to believe that Government can 
protect the individual better than the in- 
dividual can protect himself. 

I expect that next April, after the 
FTC has been given a decent period to 
test its method, the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of the bill. 

In that regard, Senators may be in- 
terested to know that the Federation 
of American Scientists has endorsed the 
Truth in Advertising Act. Many adver- 
tising claims are based on supposed sci- 
entific tests and American scientists 
quite rightly would want to see their 
own standing protected through the fair 
use of these tests in advertising. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from Dr. Jeremy J. 
Stone, director of the Federation of 
American Scientists, to me be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered tg be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS, 
Washington, D.C., September 13, 1971. 
Hon. GEORGE McGovern, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR McGovern: We have a spe- 
cial interest in supporting S. 1461, the Truth 
in Advertising Act of 1971, requiring adver- 
tisers to furnish documentation of claims on 
request. As you are well aware, most of the 
claims that are susceptible to documentation 
claim the support of “scientific tests” or the 
support of “scientists” or “doctors,” etc. 
False, undocumented claims of this kind mis- 
use science and, the creditibility of advertis- 
ing being so low, these claims tend to under- 
mine the credibility of science. 

We see no difficulty in asking advertisers 
to present documentation on request, so long 
as the costs of reproduction and mailing, etc., 
of the documentation are borne by those re- 
questing it. We believe that media adver- 
tisers would find this documentation useful 
since it protects the media from distributing 
unsubstantiated claims that may turn out to 
be false—claims for which the media bears 
moral, if not legal, responsibility. We do not 
think that the media should have to add to 
each advertisement the fact that the Truth 
in Advertising Act provides for such docu- 
mentation. But we think the press should 
give wide publicity to the Act when it 
passes—the consumer groups can further 
spread the word. 

With these understandings, we support and 
welcome $S. 1461 and will do whatever we can 
to assure its passage. 

Respectfully, 
JEREMY J. STONE, 
Director. 


EMERGENCY STRIKE LEGISLATION 
IS NEEDED NOW 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I wish it 
were not necessary to continue reminding 
the Senate about a very serious prob- 
lem that still awaits action by Congress. 

I refer to work stoppages which have 
choked off normal trading through our 
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seaports and are strangling our trade 
relations with other nations. 

On February 3, 1971, I introduced S. 
560 on behalf of the administration. This 
bill would significantly increase admin- 
istrative options to deal with strikes 
which imperil the national health or 
safety in the transportation industries. 

This is the same legislation which I 
first introduced in February 1970. With 
the exception of subcommittee hearings 
there has been no action in the Senate. 
Meanwhile the situation is getting worse. 

On the west coast, the President has 
found it necessary to invoke the Taft- 
Hartley Act to deal with a dock strike. 
But there is no assurance that the strike 
will not resume after the 80-day cooling- 
off period. 

At the gulf and east coast ports, dock 
strikes continue unabated while our cus- 
tomers overseas are being forced to look 
to other countries for the goods and 
services they require. In the meantime 
U.S. farmers continue to suffer from de- 
pressed prices. . 

Several Cabinet officers have been call- 
ing attention to the seriousness of this 
situation. During the past few weeks, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Clifford M. Hardin 
has made five public statements deplor- 
ing the seriousness of the situation. 

Last week, for example, Secretary 
Hardin pointed out that prolonged work 
stoppage at the east and gulf coast 
ports could depress farm prices as much 
as 25 cents per bushel for soybeans and 
10 cents per bushel for corn during the 
months October through December. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the five statements to which I 
have referred be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Secretary HARDIN Says PROLONGED Dock 
STRIKE COULD CUT FARM INCOME 

WASHINGTON, October 22.—A prolonged 
work stoppage at East and Gulf Coast ports 
could depress farm prices as much as 25 
cents per bushel for soybeans and 10 cents 
per bushel for corn during the months of 
October through December, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clifford M, Hardin said today. 

“This means that soybean growers could 
lose $125 million in income, and corn grow- 
ers could lose as much as $120 million,” Sec- 
retary Hardin said. “There would be a further 
loss of income for livestock farmers, fruit 
and vegetable growers, tobacco growers and 
other farmers.” 

Farmers ordinarily market about 500 mil- 
lion bushels of soybeans and more than @ 
billion bushels of corn during October, No- 
vember and December, the Secretary pointed 
out. Ordinarily, he said, export markets 
would take about 80 million bushels of soy- 
beans and 105 million bushels of corn dur- 
ing this period, and about 80 percent of these 
soybean exports and 75 percent of these corn 
exports ordinarily move through East and 
Gulf Coast ports that are now closed. 

“Last year, during October and November 
alone, the flow of agricultural exports 
through this same group of East and Gulf 
Coast ports that are now closed totalled 
about $70 million per week,” Secretary Har- 
din said. “While the strike continues, the 
stoppage of this Mow of crops backs clear 
up to the farm gate. This backup not only 
results in depressed prices and loss of in- 
come for farmers; it also seriously disrupts 
established export markets that are so vital- 
ly important to our balance of trade and 
our agricultural economy.” 
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The Secretary said that for months bills 
to deal more effectively with strikes in the 
transportation industry have been before 
the Congress—H.R. 3596 and S. 560, The 
Emergency Public Interest Protection Act. 

“President Nixon supports these bills,” he 
said. “In testimony on September 28, be- 
fore the Sub-committee on Labor of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
strongly endorsed S. 560. “The threat of 
grain prices being further depressed, result- 
ing in further loss of farm income, clearly 
isole the urgent need for legislation of this 

nd.” 


HARDIN Laups U.S. FARMERS; CRITICIZES IN- 
FLATIONARY WAGE DEMANDS 


WASHINGTON, October 5.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Clifford M. Hardin today paid trib- 
ute to the “bounty of food” being produced 
by the Nation’s farmers and said farmers are 
being hurt by the demands of some labor 
leaders who would prolong inflation. 

“Inflation that is triggered by unrestrained 
use of power pushes farm costs higher and 
higher and grasps farmers tight in a cost- 
price squeeze. The farmer’s business suffers; 
and his family living suffers,” Mr. Hardin 
said. 

Speaking at the International Day of Bread 
observance in the patio of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Secretary Hardin said 
that farmers are hurt because “costs of get- 
ting farm products to their important for- 
eign outlets are increased. This makes farm 
products less competitive, loses sales for 
farmers, harms our national balance of pay- 
ments, and hurts our nation.” 

Mr. Hardin criticized the dock strikes and 
the “lack of statesmanship on the part of 
some labor leaders.” 

Noting that farmers can feel proud of their 
bountiful harvest, Mr. Hardin said: “Yet, this 
is also a sad day. A sad day for farmers.” 

“We are at this moment engaged in a great 
national effort to halt inflation and strength- 
en the nation’s economy. It is an historical 
time as we de-escalate a long war with its 
inflationary excesses and return to a peace- 
time without inflation so that we can build 
our nation at home.” 

“Yet we meet here while the testimony of 
a prominent labor leader reverberates across 
the land demanding that labor should get 
what its leaders want, seemingly regardless 
of whether it is inflationary—and seemingly 
without regard for what it does to the rest of 
society. 

“We also meet at a time when the ports of 
the nation are closed tight. The greatest trad- 
ing nation in the world is on its knees, its 
overseas market outlets idled to a stand- 
still... 

“. . . while the docks are tied up, farm 
products are backing up clear to the farm 
gate. Many markets, as a result, are demor- 
alized. Just when we have a bountiful har- 
vest to move, it isn’t moving ... this nation 
and the nation’s farmers, deserve better on 
this Day of Bread." 

The tradition of a “Day of Bread” was re- 
vived in Germany in 1953 to epitomize the 
spirit of the harvest season. The observance 
spread to other countries on the continent. 
The “Day of Bread” on October 5 is a part 
of Harvest Festival Week October 3-9. 


HARDIN BLAMES STRIKE FOR DEPRESSING 
FARM PRICES 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 1—Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clifford M. Hardin today issued the fol- 
lowing statement (1) charging that trans- 
portation tie-ups are depressing farm prices 
and (2) announcing new steps to strengthen 
the farm economy: 

“The longshoremen’s strike on East and 
Gulf ports, which started today, is a painful 
blow to the nation’s farmers. 

“The production from nearly one out of 
four harvested acres in this country ordinar- 
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fly goes into overseas commerce, Any disrup- 
tion of the flow of farm products to our large 
foreign outlets directly depresses prices to 
our American farmers. 

“Farmers, faced with a threat to the na- 
tion’s food supplies in the form of southern 
corn leaf blight, and burdened with heavy 
costs, this year have produced a record har- 
vest for the nation and for world markets. 
Now spokesmen for the contending parties in 
the longshoremen’s strike have plunged an 
economic sword into the hearts of farmers 
by closing the outlet to world markets. As 
this happens, the nation’s farmers are caused 
to suffer from depressed prices. 

“The dock strike on the West Coast has 
shut off movement of grain, fresh fruit and 
vegetables for two months. Wheat has backed 
up from elevators to the farm; some has had 
to be piled on the ground. Japan, and other 
foreign customers, have taken their business 
elsewhere. 

“In the Midwest, a 30-day elevator strike in 
Chicago has substantially hampered the 
movement of grain from Chicago for one 
month. In addition, the mere anticipation of 
a strike at East and Gulf Coast ports has 
already dealt a severe economic blow to 
farmers and has already resulted in sub- 
stantial drops in current market prices of 
grain. Elevators have held up on buying the 
new crop because they didn’t know whether 
they would be able to ship it. 

“Due to these various impediments to the 
orderly movement of this record crop, the 
price of corn has dropped below 90¢ in some 
areas. 

“The longshoremen’s strike is in direct 
opposition to the several steps that this 
Administration has taken to strengthen farm 
prices without jeopardizing the long-run 
prospects for growth in markets. 

“The heavy participation in this years’ set- 
aside program by farmers, has made approx- 
imately 4.7 billion bushels of corn eligible 
for loan compared with only 2.1 billion bush- 
els of the large crop two years ago. 

“The large supply of corn eligible this year, 
and the recent drawdown in grain and soy- 
bean stocks on farms and elevators, will per- 
mit heavy loan activity. The farm facility 
loan program, which was liberalized this 
year, has helped farmers acquire 286 mil- 
lion bushels of additional grain storage 
capacity since 1969. This increased capacity 
will enable those farmers to more readily 
take advantage of loan programs. 

“The sale of CCC storage bins to farmers 
this year has added 16,000 structures and al- 
most 68 million bushels of capacity to on- 
farm storage. 

“To further encourage farmers to plan an 
orderly marketing program for this large corn 
crop, the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced on Sept. 17 that farmers may re- 
seal their 1969, 1970 and 1971 crop corn until 
May 31, 1973. 

“These actions reduce the supply of 1971 
crop corn available to the market from 5.3 
billion bushels to an estimated 4.5 billion 
bushels—which is 244 million bushels below 
the estimated demand for 1971-72 marketing 
year. As this occurs, market prices will need 
to move up enough to convince farmers to 
redeem from loan enough corn to meet the 
demand. 

“We also plan to provide ea feed grain 
program in 1972 that will permit farmers to 
reduce their stocks further. This action in 
1972 will help increase farm income in two 
ways: by increasing program payments and 
by bolstering feed grain prices. 

“This action can result in increased feed 
grain usage during the 1971-73 period and 
will remove any burdensome supply of feed 
grains so that farm prices of feed grains may 
be more buoyant. 

“But meantime, these actions cannot help 
farmers fully as long as the suffocating 
moose of the dock strike is drawn tight 
around farm outlets to foreign markets.” 
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STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
HARDIN 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 29.—Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clifford M. Hardin at noon today is- 
sued the following statement on the effect 
on farm prices of dock work stoppages: 

“U.S. farmers are losing business every 
day and are continuing to suffer a tragic loss 
in income from prices that are depressed be- 
cause their products can't move to market. 

“Right now, wheat that ordinarily would 
be moving to Japan is piling up in elevators 
and spoiling on the ground because of the 
West Coast dock strike, Perishable fresh 
fruit and vegetables can’t wait for the strike 
to end, and this business will be completely 
lost. 

“As these products pile up, it adds to the 
burden of supplies that seek an outlet here 
at home—and this depresses U.S. farm 
prices. Further, the transportation tie-up 
forces foreign buyers to look elsewhere for 
their supplies—which causes an immediate 
locs in our sales and sets up trade relation- 
ships between foreign buyers and new sources 
of supply that will be hard to break. 

“Right now there is the threat of a strike 
on Gulf ports. That would be even more of 
a catastrophe for the nation’s farmers. Even 
now, the mere threat of a strike is hurting. 
Elevators are reluctant to buy the new crop 
because they don’t know when they can ship 
the commodities—and they know that if the 
ports are tied up prices on the supplies they 
he'd will drop lower. 

“This is particularly hard on farm prices 
and the nation’s farmers right at a time when 
they have record harvests to move to market. 

“It would be a disaster to the nation’s 
farmers if Gulf Coast ports were to be tied up 
for any length of time. A previous Gulf Coast 
strike in 1969 turned around an upward 
trend in farm exports; export totals dropped 
$570 million under the previous year. Soy- 
beans, feed grains, wheat, cotton, meat and 
meat products all lost substantial sales. 

“President Nixon said on Saturday that 
‘we cannot tolerate a continuation of this 
pattern of delay and slow progress toward an 
ultimate settlement’ of the West Coast long- 
shoremen’s strike. “The times is overdue for 
the parties involved to live up to their re- 
sponsibilities to the American people.’ 

“I join the President in asking that the 
participants in this strike on the West Coast, 
and the one threatened on Gulf ports, listen 
to the appeals of their fellow Americans to 
move food and farm products at this critical 
time. At this moment, we are engaged in a 
national effort to control inflation, restore 
our competitiveness in international trade, 
and improve our balance of payments. It is 
a time for all of us to look up to this chal- 
lenge and respond to it.” 


Dock STRIKE DOING IRREPARABLE DAMAGE TO 
FARMERS, HARDIN SAID 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 16—“The West Coast 
dock strike is doing irreparable damage to 
U.S. farmers,” Secretary of Agriculture Clif- 
ford M. Hardin said today. “Farmers are los- 
ing valuable cash markets for exports every 
day. Foreign buyers are turning to other 
sources, and it will be hard for us to win 
them back,” Secretary Hardin said. 

“This strike is running rough shod over 
farmers," the Secretary declared. “It is high 
time that the principal parties in this strike 
think about farmers for a change—and wor- 
ry how farmers are going to keep up their 
income and meet their mounting costs,” Sec- 
retary Hardin said. 

“If this West Coast dock strike drags on 
through the rest of the month there will be 
$215 million worth of farm products that 
would have moved through West Coast ports 
in July and August, which didn't,” Secre- 
tary Hardin said. “About $40 million of that 
will be in fresh fruits and vegetables—these 
are perishable products that can't wait for a 
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strike to end, and 90 percent of that business 
will be lost.” 

Secretary Hardin said: “Wheat farmers are 
getting hit; our wheat is sitting there all 
tied up while our competitors are walking 
off with our markets. Livestock farmers are 
also losing sales.” 

Japan is our largest export customer and 
it depends heavily on Pacific Coast ports for 
its imports. “Already the Japanese are de- 
veloping new sources of supply through in- 
vestments in less developed countries be- 
cause they can't depend on our farm prod- 
ucts moving when they need them,” Hardin 
said. 

“I'm getting mighty tired of seeing Ameri- 
can farmers left holding the sack time and 
agein because of work stoppages that pre- 
vent farm products from flowing to market,” 
the Secretary said. “We are working as hard 
as we can to build up foreign markets for 
farm products so that we can ease up on 
acreage controls in this country and help 
farmers do a little better. 

“This year we have managed to set a new 
reccrd on farm exports of $7.8 billion. This 
is $1 billion higher than a year ago. And 
the increase is in cash. It is one of the bright 
spots in our national export picture. It is 
made possible mainly because our farmers 
are so productive and efficient,” Secretary 
Hardin sald. 

“If we don't stop putting roadblocks in 
the way of farmers producing a crop and 
moving it to market when its ready, then 
agriculture will be in worse trouble,” Secre- 
tary Hardin declared. 


THE STRATEGIC STORABLE AGRI- 
CULTURAL FOOD COMMODITIES 
ACT OF 1971 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I wish to 
lend my voice in strong support of the 
Strategic Storable Agricultural Food 
Commodities Act of 1971, which has been 
revised and reintroduced by Senators 
HUMPHREY and MONDALE. 

While a strategic food reserve should 
have been established long ago for the 
purpose of protecting our ever fluctuat- 
ing markets, the need for such a reserve 
now seems more compelling than ever 
considering the experience of the past 
two crop seasons. 

In 1970, due to circumstances over 
which our farmers had no control, the 
national corn crop fell some 400 million 
bushels short of expectations. 

This year, the corn farmers of the 
United States were asked and encour- 
aged to put out a large acreage of corn 
in order to assure the country of an am- 
ple supply of corn and the resultant end 
products of meat, milk, and eggs. 

Our farmers responded to this chal- 
lenge, as they always have, and now find 
themselves in the midst of a bumper corn 
crop so large that they are literally fac- 
ing economic ruin. 

Estimates of the 1971 U.S. corn crop 
range from 5.065 to 5.345 billion bushels. 
When we add to this an anticipated car- 
ryover of 700 million bushels from 1970 
along with expected imports of 1 million 
bushels, we arrive with a total estimated 
supply for the 1971 marketing year in ex- 
cess of 6 billion bushels. Considering that 
utilization last year totaled 4.4 billion 
bushels, we can expect a supply of more 
than 1.6 billion bushels of corn in excess 
of the amounts used in the past year. 

Even the lowest estimates which ex- 
clude anticipated exports finds the United 
States producing 500 million bushels 
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more corn than we will consume in the 
next 12 months. 

All of this means that there is going 
to be a huge food reserve this year and 
next. It also means that our farmers are 
going to be left with a devastating crop- 
producing price blight. Already prices 
have dropped to levels that will bankrupt 
many farmers unless steps are taken im- 
mediately to correct the situation. 

In surveying bids for No. 2 new crop 
corn, we cannot find bids anywhere of 
even $1 per bushel. Presently, prices 
range from 90 to 95 cents per bushel at 
the elevators and the harvest pressure 
would not climax for another week or 
two. What the prices may be then no one 
knows. 

Throughout the entire Midwest we find 
corn farmers dismayed and outraged 
over this big drop in corn prices. To a man 
they seem to place the blame for this 
situation upon the Department of Agri- 
culture’s new farm program which re- 
laxed planting restrictions on corn dur- 
ing the current producing year. As we 
all know, the Department set the pro- 
gram for an increased acreage this year, 
fearful that with blight or a drought 
there might be another shortage. Now, in 
the midst of a record crop, these farmers 
are being asked to pay for the miscalcu- 
lations of the Department of Agriculture. 

The implications of these miscalcula- 
tions are indeed far reaching. Not only 
may we expect hundreds of corn pro- 
ducers to put their farms up for sale this 
winter, we may also look forward, if pres- 
ent low prices of corn continue, to a 
tremendous overproduction of end prod- 
ucts which, of course, means that hog, 
cattle, and poultry producers will suffer 
in price likewise. 

Mr. President, this is an extremely 
frustrating and critical situation. Surely 
there is something dreadfully wrong with 
a system that penalizes the good farmers 
of America for success and hard work to 
the extent that many will face bank- 
ruptcy. 

I have reviewed the new feed grain 
program announced early last week by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and I regret 
to say that it offers few assurances of an 
adequate income for farmers in 1972. 
Nor does it relieve the low price and in- 
come situation for the 1971 crop. 

In view of these deficiences and the 
need for something drastic and dramatic 
to reverse the present calamitous situa- 
tion, I believe it is imperative that we 
consider and enact the new “Strategic 
Storable Agricultural Food Commodities 
Act of 1971,” which establishes reserve 
inventories of wheat, feed grains, soy- 
beans, dairy, and poultry products. 

This legislation, by authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to maintain 
reserve inventories of not more than 300 
million bushels of wheat, 30 million tons 
of feed grains, and 100 million bushels of 
soybeans, would serve to stabilize our 
market and eliminate the kind of artifi- 
cially induced surplus which is currently 
depressing the prices and incomes of 
corn farmers. 

Moreover, by requiring definite guide- 
lines for acquisition and eventual distri- 
bution of reserves, the bill would serve to 
protect producers of food commodities 
against unfair losses of income resulting 
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from the establishment of a reserve sup- 
ply by stabilizing family-farm income 
near a level of full parity. 

Aside from being responsive to the 
price and market problems of farmers, 
however, there are other benefits which 
would accrue from this legislation. 

Perhaps the most importapt of these 
benefits is the protection a strategic re- 
serve would offer to our consumers and 
our export customers. 

With so many of our people living in 
urban areas, and with our volume of con- 
sumption being so large, even a 10-per- 
cent reduction in a corn crop can have 
disastrous consequences for both our 
domestic and foreign markets. In spite 
of his sophistication and technological 
know-how, this country’s farmer still 
finds himself at the mercy of forces over 
which he has little or no control. Both 
weather and disease may, at a moment’s 
notice, decimate his crops and confront 
us with severe food shortages. The corn 
blight scare last year was, I think, most 
instructive. When we produce so much 
grain, then the conditions are right for 
those diseases that feed upon grain. The 
strategic reserve, as authorized by S. 
2729, would serve to protect our con- 
sumers against future crop losses. 

Finally, by authorizing the use of re- 
serves to meet famine or other urgent or 
extraordinary relief requirements outside 
the United States, this legislation would 
serve well the cause of world peace and 
understanding. 

Let us not forget that we are teetering 
on & precarious balance with world food 
production. To many of us who receive 
more than adequate diets, the idea that 
others are either hungry or undernour- 
ished is difficult to comprehend. However, 
malnutrition is not an isolated phenom- 
enon. It is widespread today. It is not 
overstating the case to suggest that our 
food reserves may prove to be the crucial 
margin of difference for that 70 percent 
of the world’s population now living in 
those developing countries where food 
shortages are both frequent and severe. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. President, 
that I lend my support to the Strategic 
Storable Agricultural Food Commodities 
Act of 1971. In giving this legislation our 
prompt and favorable consideration, we 
will not only have served to protect the 
vital interests of our Nation’s farmers 
and consumers, we will also have demon- 
strated a genuine concern for that por- 
tion of the world’s population which we 
now help feed. 


McGRAW-HILL ON THE NEED FOR 
INVESTMENT STIMULATION 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, McGraw- 
Hill’s publications for business have won 
a wide reputation for accuracy and 
scholarship, and I think it is appropri- 
ate that McGraw-Hill’s management has 
chosen to notify Congress and the pub- 
lic that its own analysis of America’s 
competitive position in the world econ- 
omy demands new growth of business in- 
vestment. 

In a statement published in the Wash- 
ington Post and the New York Times on 
October 21, McGraw-Hill pointed out 
that— 
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Much of our plant and equipment is sim- 
ply too old. From 1960 to 1969, the U.S. de- 
voted only 13% of its Gross National Prod- 
uct to private investment in the facilities 
modern business requires. In the same period, 
Japan was putting 27% of its output into 
such investment, West Germany 20%, 
France, 18%. 


This year the plans of business for new 
plants and equipment are not encourag- 
ing: 

Far from stepping up investment to meet 
the threat of overseas competition, U.S. in- 
dustry will actually be putting less new 
equipment In place this year than last. 


Appropriately, therefore, McGraw- 
Hill supports revisions and modern- 
ization of U.S. depreciation and the in- 
vestment tax credit: 


Both moves are sound. Both deserve fast 
ratification, 


Mr. President, I commend McGraw- 
Hill’s statement entitled “American In- 
dustry is Losing the Lead” to the atten- 
tion of the Senate and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY IS LOSING THE -LEAD 


American industry is losing the lead—it 
must be encouraged to step up plant im- 
provement, if it is to stay competitive and 
boost the real income of labor. 

The American people and their leaders have 
been accustomed for generations—and par- 
ticularly since World War II—to think of 
their country as the most prosperous and 
“most efficient” on earth. And they have cor- 
rectly believed that American efficiency is a 
major reason for American prosperity. 

But all of us must face up to a shocking 
new fact: our prosperous American way of 
life is in jeopardy because our efficiency is no 
longer what it should be. 

By prosperity, we mean dependable dollars 
in the average man’s purse and a rising 
standard of living for all. And by efficiency, 
we mean the ability of U.S. industry to pro- 
duce and sell competitively—not only in mar- 
kets abroad, but also right down at the cor- 
ner store. We are losing ground in the trad- 
ing world, and many American companies are 
finding it difficult, in some cases impossible, 
to compete with foreign producers in our own 
country. 

These symptoms of a change for the worse 
in our competitive position are spreading, and 
if we don't do something about the situation, 
all of us are in for real trouble. 


LAGGING INVESTMENT 


We can begin by giving immediate atten- 
tion to the declining quality of our industrial 
plants, machinery, and equipment, It’s as 
basic as that. Much of our plant and equip- 
ment is simply too old. From 1960 to 1969, 
the U.S. devoted only 13% of its Gross Na- 
tional Product to private investment in the 
facilities modern business requires, In the 
same period, Japan was putting 27% of its 
output into such investment, West Germany, 
20%, France, 18%. 

It’s pretty clear that the nations making 
these heavy investments got their money’s 
worth in efficiency. The U.S. trailed behind. 
In the ‘60s Japan scored an annual increase 
of 11% in efficiency, as measured by produc- 
tivity or output-per-manhour. The Nether- 
lands rang up 8.3% per year, West Germany, 
6%, France, 4.7%. But the U.S. gained a scant 
3.3% per year. 

As foreign competitors closed the gap in 
productivity, U.S. producers lost ground in 
both overseas and domestic markets. Im- 
ports shot up, while our exports lost steam. 
In 1964, the U.S. exported $7 billion more in 
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merchandise than it imported. But in 1971, 
we will import more than we export—for the 
first time in the Twentieth Century. 

IT AFFECTS US ALL 

Obviously this is not good for business. It 
also is not good for anyone who depends 
for his job or his personal prosperity on the 
efficiency of American industry. And that is 
just about everybody. 

It would be simplistic to blame this state 
of affairs on our lagging industrial invest- 
ment alone. The inflexibilities of the inter- 
national payments system had a lot to do 
with it. And the continuing impact of infla- 
tion on U.S. costs, especially wage costs, was 
probably even more important. 

The fact remains, however, that U.S. in- 
dustry has lost its accustomed competitive 
advantage, not only in foreign markets but 
right on its own home grounds. And the slow 
pace of investment in new plants and equip- 
ment has been a major cause of the trouble. 


LESS NEW EQUIPMENT THIS YEAR 


All this is disturbing enough, but the sit- 
uation becomes more alarming when business’ 
plans for new plant and equipment invest- 
ments this year are considered. Far from 
stepping up investment to meet the threat 
of overseas competition, U.S. industry actual- 
ly will be putting less new equipment in 
place this year than last. 

In manufacturing, where the competition 
is toughest, the reduction in new plants and 
equipment is greatest. 

These are frightening facts for a nation 
that depends on capital investment to main- 
tain the highest wages and the highest living 
standards in the world. We simply must find 
ways to generate a permanent upward shift 
in our level of capital investment. This is 
the only way American manufacturers can 
keep overseas competitors from taking away 
more and more of their markets. It is the 
only way American labor can achieve its 
goals: maximum employment and increases 
in real income. 

The Nixon Administration has analyzed 
the problem correctly and has taken two 
major steps to stimulate an upturn in capi- 
tal investment. Earlier this year, the Treas- 
ury adopted new rules for accelerated depre- 
ciation which permit a company that in- 
vests in new plant or equipment to write 
off the cost in a much shorter time than 
under the old rules, Then, in his emergency 
statement to the country on August 15, the 
President proposed an investment tax credit 
similar to the one that had been repealed 
in 1969. 

Both moves are sound. Both deserve fast 
ratification by Congress. 

The Tax Bill that passed the House last 
week contains a modified version of the in- 
vestment tax credit that the President re- 
quested and an endorsement of most of the 
new depreciation rules. Now it is before the 
Senate Finance Committee. 


ARITHMETIC, NOT POLITICS 


The House bill has drawn fire from some 
individuals who call it a “raid on the Treas- 
ury” and from others who call it a “give- 
away to business.” It would be a great mis- 
fortune if Congress should let the attacks 
make a political issue out of what should 
be simple arithmetic. 

The new depreciation rules are not a tax 
reduction for business; they are simply a 
postponement that will allow capital funds 
to be put to use sooner, They provide for a 
stretch-out in payments, but the corporate 
taxpayer will pay the same amount as under 
previous rules, 

The investment credit is a tax reduction, 
an urgently needed one. Two things should 
be noted: the House Tax Bill also includes 
tax reductions for individuals, and it Sth 
leaves U.S, industry carrying by far the heavi- 
est burden of direct income taxation borne 
by the industry of any nation in the world. 

Congress should restore the investment tax 
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credit promptly—and ratify the new depre- 
ciation rules. But neither the Administra- 
tion nor Congress can afford to stop there. 
One of the most urgent priorities of the fed- 
eral government in the years ahead must be 
to devise even more effective ways to help 
American industry equip itself for the chal- 
lenge it faces. The future well-being of the 
nation depends upon it. 


BISHOPS ENDORSE AMNESTY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, it is 
highly significant that Roman Catholic 
bishops in the United States have de- 
termined by a 2-to-1 margin both that 
conscientious objection is a valid posi- 
tion for Catholics and that the Govern- 
ment should consider granting amnesty 
to those who have been punished as se- 
lective conscientious objectors to the war 
in Vietnam. 

A statement endorsed by two-thirds of 
America’s Roman Catholic bishops reads, 
in part: 

In the light of the gospel and from an anal- 
ysis of the church’s teachings on con- 
science, it is clear that a Catholic can be a 
conscientious objector to war in general or 
to a particular war because of religious 
training and belief. 


This position deserves both attention 
and action, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article describing the bishops’ ac- 
tion, published in last Friday’s Wash- 
ington Post, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CATHOLIC BISHOPS ENDORSE CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS 
(By Betty Medsger) 

America's Roman Catholic bishops have 
declared that conscientious objection to war 
is a valid position for Catholics. 

In a mail vote, more than two-thirds of 
the 290 bishops approved a document en- 
dorsing conscientious objectors. They have 
debated the issue for two years and twice 
they rejected an appeal to take the stance, 

The bishops also urged government ofi- 
cials to consider granting amnesty to those 
who have been imprisoned as selective con- 
scientious objectors. 

“Now it’s clear that a man who says ‘I 
won't go’ is just as good a Catholic as one 
who takes up colors,” said Msgr. Marvin 
Bordelon, director of the department of in- 
ternational affairs of the bishops’ U.S. Cath- 
olic Conference. 

Immediate practical application of the 
six-page document is that it should help 
young men who try to convince their Selec- 
tive Service board that their refusal to serve 
in the armed forces is based on Catholic 
Church teachings. 

“In the light of the gospel and from an 
analysis of the church's teaching on con- 
science,” said the document, “it is clear that 
a Catholic can be a conscientious objector to 
war in general or to a particular war because 
of religious training and belief.” 

The release of the bishops’ vote here yes- 
terday was accompanied by a call from their 
chief executive, Bishop Joseph L. Bernardin, 
for the establishment of a presidential com- 
mission to “determine methods of making a 
selective conscientious objector provision 
work properly in a modified Selective Service 
Act.” 

Suggesting that such a commission should 
include moralists, lawyers and civil servants, 
Bishop Bernardin “offered the assistance of 
the conference in such an endeavor.” 

The strongest opponent of the endorse- 
ment of conscientious objection was the 
Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, retired arch- 
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bishop of San Antonio and friend of former 
President Lyndon Johnson. 

Archbishop Lucey, who conducted a steady 
mail campaign against the proposal, said 
in an interview that “people want to be con- 
scientious objectors because they are afraid 
to die. And they're afraid to die because 
they're living in sin .. .” 

Noting that “when survival of the wider 
community has been threatened by external 
force, the church has traditionally upheld 
the obligation of Christians to serve in mili- 
tary defense forces,” the bishops’ document 
said. It also noted: 

“.. , the common good is also served by 
the conscientious choice of those who re- 
nounce violence and war, choosing the 
means of nonviolence instead .. .” 


MYTH AND REALITY: PROBLEMS OF 
HEALTH CARE—WE HAVE NO 
SHORTAGE OF DOCTORS, NOR ARE 
INSURERS GETTING FAT 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the House 
Committee on Ways and Means began 
hearings this week on national health in- 
surance. There will be landmark hear- 
ings on an area of legislation that will 
probably affect everyone’s pocketbook 
as well as the delivery of health care in 
this country for decades to come. 

It is important that the very real prob- 
lems in the health care field be recog- 
nized as problems. It is equally impor- 
tant that we do not create additional 
problems by dealing in myths and hear- 
Say. 

Health, Education, and Welfare Secre- 
tary Elliot Richardson was the leadoff 
witness this week before the Ways and 
Means Committee hearings. Earlier this 
year Secretary Richardson wrote, for the 
New York Times, an excellent article en- 
titled “Myth and Reality: Problems of 
Health Care.” 

I believe the article is an important 
contribution, because it seeks to separate 
myths from reality. This is what the Con- 
gress must do if it is to face the prob- 
lems and come up with realistic solu- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I urge Senators to take 
a moment to read Secretary Richardson's 
excellent remarks. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MYTH AND REALITY: PROBLEMS OF HEALTH 
CarE—WE Have No SHORTAGE or DOCTORS 
Nor ARE INSURERS GETTING FAT 

(By Elliot L. Richardson) 

WasHINGTON.—Social issues are often 
shrouded in myth and misconception. As an 
example, for too long it was popularly be- 
lieved that fathers of welfare families ir- 
responsibly abandoned their wives and chil- 
dren to live carefree, devil-may-care lives 
financed by the public’s largesse. But careful 
analyses by social scientists revealed that, in 
fact, able-bodied men on welfare were often 
forced by the system to leave their families. 

Health care in the United States is a cur- 
rent example of a vast social issue encrusted 
with a layer of invention and illusion. We all 
know there is something wrong with the cur- 
rent health care system, and it is commonly 
held that too few doctors, greedy insurance 
companies, and an apathetic government are 
at fault. But are these the real problems? 
Does such conventional “wisdom” mislead us 
to propose inadequate solutions to complex 
problems? Let us examine some of the na- 
tion’s health myths in order to see the Ad- 
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ministration’s health proposals in light of 
the true problems behind them. 

Myth: The United States is the only major 
industrial nation in the world that does 
not have a national health service or a pro- 
gram of nationalized health insurance. This 
claim was made last month on the floor of 
Congress, and the idea is widely shared, even 
among some health “experts.” Those who 
hold this view seem to have in mind the 
British and Eastern European model in which 
health services are paid for out of general 
tax revenues. But the British model is not 
the typical Western European model. In fact, 
continental health-insurance schemes are 
predominantly financed by employer-em- 
ploye contributions and operate within the 
framework of national standards. This is 
basically the route the President has pro- 
posed that we travel—national health in- 
surance, not nationalized health insurance. 

Myth: There is a gross shortage of doctors 
in America. In fact, we have one of the high- 
est ratios of doctors per capita in the world— 
and thie number of physicians is growing at 
a rate faster than the population. The basic 
problem is maldistribution, There are too few 
doctors in the ghettos, in rural America and 
in the primary care disciplines, such as gen- 
eral practice and pediatrics, while there is no 
real shortage of doctors in suburban practices 
or in certain specialties like surgery. To meet 
this paradox of scarcity amid plentitude, the 
Administration has proposed incentives to 
bring doctors to the areas and types of prac- 
tice where they are most needed. 

Myth: It is better doctoring that is making 
us a healthier nation, In fact, infant mortal- 
ity rates have declined and longevity has in- 
creased due largely to better nutrition and 
sanitation, higher income, and improved edu- 
cation, For example, when we replaced the 
horse and buggy, the death rate of infants 
and children fell because of an accompany- 
ing decline in fatal diarrhea caused by ani- 
mal filth. In recognition of these interrela- 
tionships, the Administration has proposed 
efforts to clean our environment, provide a 
basic income for poor families, provide ade- 
quate nutrition, and make education avail- 
able to more people. In truth, the Adminis- 
tration is concerned about health and not 
only medical care. That is one reason why 
we feel that very expensive federally financed 
health insurance schemes may, in fact, pre- 
empt too large a share of Federal tax reve- 
nues for medical care, when a more balanced 
approach would better achieve health goals. 

Myth: Insurance companies are getting fat 
on health insurance. In reality, these com- 
panies on the average have retained less than 
6 per cent of premiums for administrative 
overhead and profit on group health insur- 
ance. The Administration’s choice to bulld 
upon the present strengths of our system was 
based on a desire to reform, not dismantle, 
our health care institutions, We see no need 
to create another mammoth bureaucracy in 
response to the misconception that we are 
making the rich richer. 

An Old Saying: “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” Not all ancient 
wisdom is myth. Prevention is a more satis- 
factory solution than cure. It can be demon- 
strated that significant improvements in our 
health status will come about more through 
prevention of accidents and chronic disease 
than through improvements in curative 
medicine. The President’s proposed health 
education, accident prevention, and biomedi- 
cal research programs are targeted at those 
areas of prevention where we can hope to 
have the greatest success. 

With our health program we have at- 
tempted to eschew the simple, grant solu- 
tion, which often turns out to be both ex- 
pensive and misdirected. A hallmark of a 
responsible government is the ability to dis- 
tinguish between sound reasoning and 
chimeras. 
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THE SATURDAY NIGHT SPECIAL 
AND OTHER HARDWARE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, because 
I share with the chairman of the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Subcommittee and 
other Members of this Senate the need 
for effectively stringent firearms control, 
I believe the “Saturday Night Special and 
Other Hardware” deserves special atten- 
tion. 

Robert Sherrill, who is the Washington 
correspondent of the Nation, presented 
a very detailed account of the gun con- 
trol issue in the October 10 edition of 
the New York Times Magazine. 

Mr. Sherrill has astutely revealed what 
may happen if legislation is enacted to 
ban so-called cheap handguns, without 
also placing adequate controls on all 
handguns. 

As he points out, the results of recent 
gun hearings in the Senate suggest there 
is more interest in identifying “safe” 
handguns than in defining any redeem- 
ing “social” value of any handgun. Thus, 
it would be extremely risky to enact leg- 
islation that only bans these so-called 
inexpensive weapons. According to Mr. 
Sherrill— 

If Congress agrees on this special reform, 
then—that absurd little piece of deadly 
gadgetry will indeed be standardized off the 
market—-respectability will have been 
stamped upon the handgun traffic in Amer- 
ica, for after that all guns sold on the open 


market will be federally certified as “safe” 
and “reliable.” 


“Safe and reliable” for whom? Cer- 
tainly not for an intended target. It can 
hardly console the wife of a distraught 
husband that he used a “safe” and “re- 
liable” pistol on her during an angry 
rampage. Or, the 14-year-old who curi- 
ously toyed with his father’s unloaded .38 
and killed his 6-year-old brother with 
a pistol approved for use by the Treasury 
Department. 

The issue is not whether different fire- 
arms can be identified as safe or de- 
pendable. But rather, the issue is to de- 
termine who are the few in our society 
who need firearms for police or other 
security work. By definition all guns are 
dangerous. But we can minimize the 
danger if we minimize the number of 
guns in the hands of those who fail to 
demonstrate a valid need for them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that “The Saturday Night Special 
and Other Hardware” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SATURDAY NIGHT SPECIAL AND OTHER 

HARDWARE 
(By Robert Sherrill) 

WAasHINGTON.—Gun buffs who favor unfet- 
tered ownership of firearms consider Mayor 
Lindsay to be something of a crank because 


he accuses the Federal Government of “total 
permissiveness regarding gun traffic nation- 
ally.” He's just sore, they say, because this 
year he has had to attend the funerals of 
eight New York policemen who were killed 
with handguns, most of them bought outside 
the city. But after all, that’s only eight of 
31,500 men on the force. 

The gun buffs also believe that Mayor 
Roman Gribbs of Detroit, where pistols and 
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revolvers account for two-thirds of the mur- 
ders, is the victim of an irrational emotion- 
alism. Simply because his city’s murder count 
for 1971 passed 500 on Sept. 11 (once again 
assuring Detroit the title of murder capital 
of America), they ask, was that any reason 
for Gribbs to declare, “We can stand no 
more!” and demand a statewide ban on all 
privately owned pistols and revolvers? In- 
deed, subsequent events have proved the gun 
buffs right and Mayor Gribbs wrong: Detroit 
has already stood a dozen more murders, and 
the sky hasn't fallen. 

Still, even gun lovers should be able to un- 
derstand why some public officials are upset. 
The traffic in pocket and belt armaments in 
this country does seem to be a bit out of 
control. Nobody knows how many handguns 
are loose in this land. The “experts’”—of 
whom there are really none—put the num- 
ber anywhere from 30 million to 60 million. 
If New York has its share, and who can 
doubt it, that means there are more than a 
million pistols and revolvers in the city, vir- 
tually all of them held illegally. For New 
York policemen, it’s a losing proposition. 
While they hope to seize 10,000 handguns in 
1971, the year is also expected to see an esti- 
mated 80,000 arriving in town. 

A thriving underground interstate traffic 
exists. Eight out of ten handguns in places 
like Boston and New York come from other 
areas, Just to show how easily it can be done, 
two New York detectives flew recently to 
Kentucky, which offers gunmen all the con- 
veniences, including no waiting period for 
purchases, They struck up a friendship with 
an ex-convict (they needed someone with 
local identification) who happily accompa- 
nied them to two gun shops and a pawn shop 
in Newport and Covington to buy some 
beautiful hardware: a .38 Smith & Wesson 
Special with a 4-inch barrel and .32 Brazilian 
Rossi with a 2-inch barrel. The detectives 
were back in New York the same day. Though 
it's a violation of Federal law for an ex- 
convict to buy a handgun, the detectives’ 
Kentucky contact went even further than 
that, he promised that when they came back 
he would help them get forged identifications 
of their own so they wouldn't have to depend 
on his. 

But even with Kentucky LD.’s, that’s doing 
it the hard way. There are plenty of people 
around New York who will be happy to go 
shopping out of state for you. Albert A. Seed- 
men, the citys Chief of Detectives, says one 
of his men bought a 9-mm, Lugar and am- 
munition from a candy-store proprietor in 
the Bronx the other day. The candy dealer 
said that if the detective wanted any other 
firearms—including a machine gun for $350— 
he should place his order quickly; the candy 
man was leaving for a shopping spree in 
South Carolina a few days later. 

A significant number of the guns in under- 
world commerce are stolen—by the crate from 
piers and warehouses or singly in burglaries. 
In some New York neighborhoods, one can 
place his gun order at the pool hall. Half 
of all the nation’s gun transactions are be- 
lieved to be carried out on the street, and 
New York is said to follow that pattern. In 
some neighborhoods the market is glutted, 
or at least the police assume it to be glutted 
because, says Seedman, “We just assume that 
certain people all have guns, Like members of 
the mob who hang out in areas such as Bath 
Beach. Or if you go to Bedford-Stuyvesant or 
Harlem, it’s assumed that certain people all 
carry guns.” He backs his assumptions with 
statistics: Five years ago most New York 
murders were committed with knives; today 
most are with handguns. 

The police in every major city report that 
ap the bottom of the underworid heap, 
among the pettiest of the petty thugs, a 
communal system exists: Several disadvan- 
taged criminals living in the same neigh- 
borhood share a gun. Chicago has a unique 
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type of helping hand for the needy crook—a 
“rent-a-gun” arrangement by which, one po- 
lice Official explained, “a convict gets out of 
prison and can't buy a gun, so he rents one 
until he can make his first heist and then 
he buys the gun outright.” 

The Federal Government has traditionally 
shown a strange tolerance, even indifference, 
toward what goes on in handgun traffic. No 
Federal agency keeps accurate track of how 
many guns are manufactured or who buys 
them; no agency attempts to keep a record 
of the movement of guns from owner to 
owner. Agents of the Treasury Department's 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms Division are 
supposed to have some idea of what goes on 
in the firearms industry, but they keep rec- 
ords like Keystone cops, and they haven't 
the foggiest idea where all the guns have 
gone and are going. The U.S, Department of 
Commerce, which pretends to oversee manu- 
facturing, has no figures for gun production 
later than 1967. 

The record-keeping of most major police 
departments is just about as sloppy. But the 
best guessers seem to agree that the owner- 
ship of guns used for crime is increasing 
twice as fast as the ownership of sporting 
guns; and gun crimes seem to be increasing 
twice as fast as other crimes, Each year pis- 
tols and revolvers are used to carry out 
more than 100,000 robberies (some “experts” 
say more than 200,000) and more than 8,000 
murders. 

Prosecutors and judges are apparently as 
indifferent as Treasury agents to what’s go- 
ing on. Two times out of three, a person 
caught packing a rod in the nation’s capital 
will not spend a day in jail. The police guess 
there are between 500,000 and a million 
handguns around Detroit, most of them un- 
registered, but only 1,200 persons were pros- 
ecuted for illegal possession in that city last 
year, and most of them got light punishment. 
New York is supposed to be a tough place 
to be caught carrying an unregistered gun, 
but Police Commissioner Patrick Murphy 
contends that, “because the American peo- 
ple have listened too long to the gun nuts, 
the judges don’t deal with gun cases as a 
terribly serious problem, and the prosecu- 
tion of the Sullivan Law has been sad.” 
That's one explanation, Another comes from 
Edmund G. Brown, the former Governor of 
California and chairman of the National 
Commission on the Reform of Federal Crim- 
inal Laws. Asked about judicial tolerance of 
gun-law violations, Brown replied: “Well, 
there are some judges that are superannu- 
ated and senile and mentally ill and alco- 
holics, and they should be removed—but 
don't get me started on that.” 

This kind of a gloomy survey of uncon- 
trolled gun-running, gun-happy criminals 
and gun-dumb officials occurs rather regu- 
larly in Washington. It happened again re- 
cently, bringing most of the above-named 
characters to town, and some of them will be 
back before the year is out to complete the 
annual tragicomedy of writing gun legisla- 
tion. This year it is all the more entertain- 
ing because there is a plot within a plot, a 
political plot within the gun plot. 

Senator Birch Bayh is chairman of the 
Senate juvenile delinquency subcommittee, 
which for the last dozen years has been 
handling most of the gun bills. Because of 
the several political assassinations and be- 
cause of normal opposition from the Na- 
tional Rifle Association—whose million 
members constitute the most powerful grass- 
roots lobby in America—the issue of gun 
controls is highly emotional, and any poli- 
tician who gets deeply involved in it is 
guaranteed plenty of headlines. Bayh, who 
would like to become the Democratic Presi- 
dential nominee next year but usually scores 
no more than 1 percent on any Democratic 
public preferential poll, needs plenty of 
headlines if he is to stay in the running. So 
on Sept. 13 he opened hearings on his bill 
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to prohibit the manufacture and sale of the 
“Saturday Night Special” handgun. 

Now, if you will bear in mind that at the 
time Bayh opened his hearings—in fact, un- 
til the second day of the hearings—he had 
not even introduced his bill, you will see 
the political plot begin to thicken. For 
it happens that Senator Edward Kennedy, a 
member of Bayh’s subcommittee and also a 
contender for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination, had, as long ago as Feb. 17, in- 
troduced his own bill, a bill that would 
do everything Bayh's would do and more 
(it would also require the registering and 
licensing of all guns and owners). Why 
wasn’t Kennedy’s bill being considered at 
the hearings, since he had beaten Bayh to 
the punch by seven months? That’s the 
question Kennedy was reportedly asking pri- 
vately, and he was pretty angry about it. 

But just when Bayh thought he had out- 
finessed all rivals for publicity, he ran up 
against Mayor Lindsay. Naturally, no gun- 
control hearing would be complete without 
some message from the New York cops, so 
Bayh asked Commissioner Murphy to testify. 
Murphy at first said he was occupied with 
other things. Then he called back and said 
he might be willing to come down, but only 
if Mayor Lindsay were permitted to be the 
chief spokesman. By this time Bayh was in 
Europe, and when his staff got him on the 
telephone with the Murphy ultimatum, his 
response is said to have melted the trans- 
Atlantic wires. Lindsay, who recently 
switched to the Democratic party, is assumed 
to be a dark dark-horse candidate for some- 
thing, and Bayh’s crowd figured he wanted to 
come in and steal the spotlight. 

Which is exactly what Lindsay did by 
staging a table-thumping confrontation with 
Senator Roman Hruska of Nebraska, the sub- 
committee's resident gun man, and by be- 
littling Bayh’s legislation as inadequate and 
even dangerous. 


“Recently,” said Lindsay (with all the TV i 


cameras on him and none on Bayh), “a good 
deal of attention has focused on possible con- 
trols on the so-called ‘Saturday Night Spe- 
cial’—cheap guns costing as little as $1 to 
manufacture and usually selling for $5 to $15. 
Saturday Night Specials constitute the most 
outrageous element of the handgun trade, 
and Federal legislation against Saturday 
Night Specials alone would certainly be an 
improvement. But Saturday Night Specials 
are only the tip of the iceberg—the most visi- 
ble part of the illegal handgun trade, but ac- 
tually a small part of the problem. In New 
York City, 75 per cent of the illegal firearms 
seized by our police were not Saturday Night 
Specials. 

“Outlawing cheap guns may give the pub- 
lic a sense that meaningful action on hand- 
guns had been taken. But that clearly is a 
dangerous deception. To ignore the literally 
millions of better handguns now available 
would be to ignore the essence of the prob- 
lem itself . . . nothing less than national ac- 
tion against all handguns will suffice.” 

Commissioner Murphy chimed in, saying 
that the Specials are “by no means the most 
significant part of the gun problem.” He 
added: “I strongly urge against limiting the 
focus of new Federal legislation only to 
Saturday Night Specials. Most of the guns we 
seized are quality weapons manufactured by 
reputable foreign and domestic companies.” 

Much the same thing had been said—with 
little publicity—by Lloyd Cutler, former ex- 
ecutive director of the National Commission 
on the Causes and Prevention of Violence. He 
called Bayh’s bill “a step worth taking, but 
a very small step,” deficient in that “it would 
only prohibit such sales by federally licensed 
dealers. It would do nothing to stop private 
resales and transfers of similar handguns al- 
ready at large or to force their redemption 
and surrender to the Government. It would 
do nothing to control the production, sale and 
possession of the millions of other handguns 
which are more expensive and more lethal 
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than the Saturday Night Special, but are 
equally lacking in redeeming social value,” 

These might seem strangely ungrateful re- 
sponses to legislation that would at least ban- 
ish from gun stores the weapon whose price 
makes it the most accessible. If it is ingrati- 
tude, it ls compounded by being directed not 
only at Bayh but at some of the most faith- 
ful gun-control advocates in Congress, men 
like Kennedy and Representative John M. 
Murphy of New York City, both of whom 
have been riding the Saturday Night Special 
issue for months. 

But in fact Lindsay, Murphy and Cutler 
have good instincts. There is something queer 
going on behind the Saturday Night Spe- 
cial legislation, and its advocates may be 
walking into a trap. The best evidence of 
that comes from the fact that some of the 
most vicious opponents of gun-control laws 
are actually encouraging this legislation, 

Is it a change of heart? Is it true benevo- 
lence? On that question we raise the curtain 
on the gun plot. Enter, from the right, the 
weapon itself, 

The genre has been around since before 
Frankie shot Johnny. Its predecessors were 
the little nickle-plated whatsiz that ladies of 
the evening carried in their handbags to ward 
off nonpaying drunks and the single-shot 
derringers riverboat gamblers carried up their 
sleeves. Over the years it has picked up a 
multitude of nicknames—“Murder Special,” 
“Suicide Special,” “7-to-11.” The present 
nickname, though it sounds antique, has 
been around only since the early nineteen- 
sixties, and its place of birth was—fittingly— 
Detroit. 

Mischievous Detroiters who could not buy 
guns near home would simply tool down to 
Toledo, less than an hour away, where guns 
were sold out of candy stores, flower shops, 
filling stations—anywhere. Since a great 
many of these purchases were made to satis- 
fy the passions of Saturday night, Detroit 
lawmen began to refer to the weapons as 
Saturday Night Specials. Thus was the lan- 
guage enriched. 

But like many folk terms, “Saturday Night 
Special” does not have a fixed meaning. It 
can be just about any handgun that is 
cheap, easy to get and preferably—but not 
necessarily—easy to conceal. Originally a 
gun didn’t have to be poorly made to qualify 
as a Saturday Night Special. Originally, it 
could be, say, a Spanish surplus military .38 
that reached these shores 20 years ago and 
passed through 20 pawnships and 20 pool- 
halls before being sold on a street corner by 
& Harlem junkie who needed $5 for a fix. 
Before the passage of the 1968 Gun Control 
Act, many thousands of military-surplus 
weapons were imported each year. Some crit- 
ics dismissed them as “junk guns,” but in 
fact many were well made and highly sery- 
iceable. Many models were inexpensive and 
compact, and they rated as Saturday Night 
Specials. But the 1968 act cut off that sup- 
ply by specifically outlawing military-surplus 
guns. It also cut off the brand-new but rick- 
ety, foreign-made $3.50-and-up handguns 
(most of them small enough to hide in your 
hand). It did so by requiring that imported 
guns must be of certain dimensions—that 
pistols, for instance, must be at least 6 
inches long and 4 inches high—must have 
certain safety features and in other respects 
pass as “sporting weapons.” 

But there was a gaping loophole in the 
law. It did not embargo the importation of 
foreign gun parts other than frames, so 
several American companies have started im- 
porting enough parts to assemble more than 
a million cheesy pistols this year, Another 
group of gun industrialists started produc- 
ing cheapies from American parts. And still 
another group started importing guns that 
legitimately qualify as “sporting models” 
under the 1968 act; once they get the pistols 
past customs, they saw off the barrels and 
market them as “belly guns"—that’s where 
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you carry them and that’s where you shoot 
the other fellow, by standing up against him. 

Together, these entrepreneurs are ex- 
pected—according to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which can be trusted only somewhat 
here—to put more than two million hand- 
guns on the market this year, selling for $10 
to $25 and offering no safety features, no en- 
gineering quality, almost no accuracy. Most 
are .22 and .25 caliber, though a few are 
32's. The police say that these weapons and 
their predecessors will be responsible for a 
significant percentage of the nation’s mur- 
ders, assaults and holdups. It is this type of 
gun that has taken over the title Saturday 
Night Special, and it is this gun that Con- 
gress is going after. 

To hear the manufacturers of these little 
items talk about their market, one might 
conclude that the Special is no more deadly 
than a scarecrow. Harry Friedman is the pres- 
ident of Arms Corporation of America in 
Nashville, Tenn., which turns out about 
35,000 Mark-059 pistols each year, many of 
which he gets rid of through his own retail 
store. He says: “I find that most people buy 
guns for their wives, for the table beside 
their beds. Not to shoot, just to make their 
wives feel good, to feel like they've got pro- 
tection. I had a gentleman call me yesterday 
who said, ‘I want one of those inexpensive 
guns to give to my wife to make some noise, 
to make her feel like she’s got protection.’ 
She doesn’t know how to shoot it. She takes 
it out once and shoots it to see if she can do 
it, and that’s the last time the gun is fired. 

“The American people are entitled to this 
market. If you are a $1.60-an-hour working 
man and your wife is scared and you can't 
afford a $95 Colt, you may want ours for 
$16.95. Your wife will never use it. How many 
women get raped, percentage-wise? How 
many houses get broken into?” 

Anyone who wanted to take up crime seri- 
ously would be stupid to buy a Saturday 
Night Special, says Friedman. "These guns are 
not accurate. A holdup man would have to 
be right next to a man to hit him. We'd be 
better off if every holdup man in America 
owned one of these guns instead of a good .38. 
If you want an accurate gun, don't buy this 
one. If you want a gun to give to your wife 
to make noise or a gun to stick in your tackle 
box for killing snakes on fishing trips, O.K., 
this one ts O.K.” 

The Saturday Night Special is not quite so 
innocuous as Friedman makes it sound. In- 
deed, it can be a wicked little job, as one of 
the $3.50 versions demonstrated the other 
day when it was used to kill a Detroit cop. 
Lieut. Paul E. Murphy of the New York Po- 
lice Department, a lifelong gun lover whose 
marksmanship was sufficiently developed to 
win him the department's second-highest 
medal, the Combat Award, says: “The .25 
and the .22 are very underestimated weapons. 
It’s a small bullet, but it has a tremendous 
velocity. If you shot one of those weapons at 
125th Street, you could kill somebody in Jer- 
sey. Most people say, ‘What can happen with 
a .22?" We had a policeman killed with one. 
The bullet went in his eye and around his 
skull three times—just cored his brain like 
you core an apple.” 

Any bullet that travels faster than 300 feet 
a second is capable of penetrating flesh and 
bone. Under ideal conditions, .22 bullets 
travel at 900 to 1,400 feet a second. Even 
though the Saturday Night Specials are so 
poorly constructed that a bullet fired from 
one lacks something in velocity, there is still 
sufficient energy left in the bullet to kill. 
Moreover, the .22 bullet has a special dead- 
liness. Lieut. Charles V, Rorke, who runs the 
ballistics office at the New York Police Acad- 
emy, explains: “When the larger-caliber bul- 
let hits the body, it tends to go right through. 
If a person is shot in the shoulder with a .38 
bullet, that ordinarily wouldn’t be a lethal 
wound, It might tear half his shoulder off, 
but the wound would probably be restricted 
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to the shoulder. The .22 caliber, because it is 
small but travels at great velocity, is easily 
defiected. You have a big bullet’s velocity 
with a pellet that is very unstable. So the 
-22 might hit the shoulder and then rip off 
in another direction, maybe dropping into 
the chest area and doing some fatal damage 
there.” 

William L. Cahalan, the Prosecuting At- 
torney in Wayne County, which includes De- 
troit, says there is still another danger in the 
Saturday Night Special. “They are more 
deadly than the well-manufactured gun be- 
cause they do not expel the bullet through 
the barrel in a true line,” he says. “Rather, 
after four or five shots, the rifling is worn 
out, and this causes the bullet to come 
tumbling out of the barrel. It creates what 
doctors call a ‘keyhole’ wound—several per- 
forations, and much more difficult to treat.” 

And there is always the possibility that 
the Saturday Night Special will be as dan- 
gerous to the shooter as to the target. Some- 
times the bullets in the cylinder are so close 
together that two will fire at once. Sometimes 
a stuck bullet will cause the pistol to ex- 
plode. More common than two bullets firing 
is no bullet firing; the hammer and firing 
pin are often so far out of alignment that 
they don’t discharge the bullet—which 
makes it sometimes the safest gun on the 
market. 

In the production of a high-class hand- 
gun—a Smith & Wesson, for instance—the 
finest ordinance steel is used; all parts are 
heat-treated to give them great strength; 
there are more than 1,000 inspection opera- 
tions on each gun, and every one is test 
fired. For a Saturday Night Special, the op- 
posite is true. Hold one over a bunsen burn- 
er and it will start melting in 10 seconds; 
it’s pot metal. The guns are reported to be 
thrown together with virtually no assembly- 
line inspection, and rarely are they test 
fired. 

It is, in short, quite easy to make an elab- 
orate case against the Special, proving that 
it is very often both a menace and a gyp. 
But neither charasteristic explains why the 
National Rifle Association, which never in 
the past favored outlawing any gun, favors 
outlawing the Saturday Night Special. Nei- 
ther characteristic explains why Senator 
Hruska, as devoted a champion of lissez-faire 
gun ownership as there is in Congress, also 
wants to banish it. Equally mysterious is the 
seeming about-face of the Nixon Administra- 
tration. It has keen steadfastly against an ex- 
tension of gun controls, yet it is for suppress- 
ing the Special. 

Cynics, who are numerous in this debate, 
believe that the supposed change of heart is 
only a subterfuge for protecting one favored 
element of the gun industry from competi- 
tion by the Special while increasing the 
supply of good foreign guns, which have 
been denied to the shooting fraternity since 
the adoption of the Gun Control Act of 1968. 
The diverse gun world—arms and ammuni- 
tion manufacturers, gunsmiths, hunters, col- 
lectors, shooting clubs, criminals—has many 
interests, not all of them overlapping. But 
the cynics contend that the scheme now 
being proposed is a step toward satisfying 
some of the more selfish interests. It is con- 
structed very cleverly, they say, around two 
arguments: the need for fair play in inter- 
national trade and the need for consumer 
protection. 

The background for the cansymer argu- 
ment is plain enough. The trade argument 
goes like this: Under the General Agreement 
for Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the United 
States is forbidden to discriminate against 
foreign products. If the manufacture of cer- 
tain guns is allowed in this country, the im- 
portation of similar guns is supposed to be 
allowed. But the Gun Control Act of 1968 
prohibits the importation of any gun that 
fails to meet the “sporting test,” while 
American-made guns that would fail this 
test are flooding the domestic market. 
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Treasury officials say these violations of 
GATT are damaging U.S. trade relations. 
“Why, the embargo on Italian guns has 
turned some areas of that country into a 
poverty-stricken Appalachia,” one official told 
me. “Communities that depended on gun ex- 
ports to the U.S, have become ghost towns. 
Be sure to mention that in your story. You 
might even want to make it your lead. And of 
course, Italian officials are very unhappy. 
They put an embargo on Florida oranges, 
and when we complain they say, ‘Well, if 
you won’t let us send Italian guns you can’t 
ship us Florida oranges.’ And the same eco- 
nomic devastation is seen in Spain and Ger- 
many and elsewhere because of the discrim- 
inatory features of the gun-control act.” 

Testifying before the Bayh subcommittee, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Eugene 
Rossides said the U.S. had received formal 
protests from seven foreign countries because 
of the gun embargo’s violation of GATT. 

Italy dumped $2.4-million worth of hand- 
guns into this country in 1968, and these ex- 
ports slumped to $200,000 by 1970. For Spain, 
the decline was from $1.6-million to $200,000; 
for West Germany it was from $6.6-million 
to $3.3-million; for Brazil, from $2.3-million 
to $600,000; for Belgium, from $3.5-million to 
$1.4-million, 

But the “poverty” resulting from this de- 
cline apparently is no more than a Treasury 
Department hallucination. Martha Carbone, 
the State Department officer concerned with 
special trade agreements, says: “The embas- 
sies would be the only ones with data on that. 
They've never given it to us. The embassies 
of Italy and Spain have been the ones that 
have mentioned it.” Did they just mention 
it, or did they scream about it? “Well, we’ve 
been talking about it, shall we say.” 

Asked about the Treasury's description of 
the economic chaos in Italy, an official of the 
Italian Embassy said: “It is true that Italy 
was damaged a little by the gun embargo, 
but it is not true that Brescia and its prov- 
ince—the center of our gun manufacturing— 
is ‘ghostlike." There are too many really im- 
portant things in GATT to worry about guns 
right now, 

“Where did you hear that we had ghost 
towns?” 

The Treasury Department. 

“Oh. Well, then, you should be a gentleman 
and write it that way.” 

Officials at the Brazilian Embassy were 
equally ignorant of any economic slump 
caused by the gun embargo, and at the Ger- 
man Embassy an official said: “I have no 
knowledge of unemployment caused by the 
gun-control act. We have very vehemently 
opposed the law, of course, but we have no 
unemployment. We have so little unemploy- 
ment in Germany that we even employ quite 
& lot of foreign labor.” 

Actually, according to John Sipes, director 
of the State Department’s Office of Munitions 
Control, the great majority of the guns im- 
ported before the 1968 embargo were military- 
surplus weapons, so the foreign industry 
could hardly be affected much. “We weren’t 
importing many new guns,” he says. “The 
foreign manufacturers may have lost a few 
mail-order sales to gun nuts in this country, 
but as far as volume sales, it did not come 
from new manufacture. I'd say at least 75 
per cent was military surplus.” 

Nevertheless, Treasury officials proceeded 
with their little farce. They would rescue U.S. 
trade from the shoals of gun discrimination; 
they would create an atmosphere of interna- 
tional fair play by establishing standards 
that would apply to domestic manufacture 
as well as to foreign imports. And as a fillip 
to their heroism, they set forth to do all this 
in such a way as to protect the U.S. consumer 
from defective merchandise—which, in a con- 
sumer-oriented era, they recognized as being 
a much more sensitive point than the ques- 
tion of whether it was intelligent to manu- 
facture the product at all. 
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So with $135,000 in tax money, the Treas- 
ury hired the H. P. White Laboratory of Bel 
Air, Md., to test 150 guns representing 58 
different models from seven foreign countries 
and the United States to determine if objec- 
tive tests for safety and reliability could be 
set up. 

Significantly, although the press and the 
general public were refused information 
about what was going on at White Labs, the 
N.R.A., the gun lobby, was kept abreast of it 
all, and when the tests were about half fin- 
ished—they ended in August—N.R.A. officials 
were permitted to take pictures and look over 
the records of the experiment. One official 
at White Labs explained that “in order not to 
offend the shooting community too badly, 
they [Treasury officials] sort of solicited the 
N.R.A.’s participation in this, so they went 
overboard to divulge information to them.” 

To nobody’s surprise, D. R. Dunn, manager 
of White Labs, concluded that an adequate 
test for reliability and safety had been put 
together. The most important part of the 
test was 5,000 rounds of test firing for each 
pistol. 

That is one hell of a lot of testing, so it 
was also to nobody’s surprise that Dunn re- 
ported only 6 of the 58 models passed. To ex- 
pect a Saturday Night Special to survive a 
test like that would be to expect a trade 
miracle. None occurred. Of the nearly two 
dozen .22-caliber pistols tested, only one sur- 
vived, and it was not one of those costing less 
than $20. It cost $71.58. None of the .25- 
caliber models came through the test. 

That, at least, was the official report paid 
for by the Treasury. But, interestingly, there 
had been unofficial reports seeping out of the 
laboratories that much cheaper guns were 
doing quite well. When the tests were 85 per 
cent completed, an official of White Labs told 
me that although the N.R.A.’s magazine, 
American Rifleman, had carried an article 
implying that “a small, imported, low-grade 
handgun is either unsafe or unreliable, I can 
cite within our test data here a small im- 
ported low-grade handgun that whistled 
through everything we could throw at it. 
The weapon cost $40. And I can cite a very 
expensive U.S. prestige weapon that failed 
after 15 or 16 rounds. You can make a gun 
of paplermfché, and if it passes this test, 
then in our opinion it is a very safe weapon. 
It makes no difference whether it costs 25 
cents or $2,500, whether it has a very re- 
spected seal on the side of it or whether it 
was made up in somebody's backyard. The 
testing would seem to say to us that the fail- 
ure cannot be related to cost, origin, type or 
whatever. But within that trend, there are 
some shadings.” 

The N.R.A., the Administration and Hruska 
and his gaggle of gun lovers are all pushing 
the White Labs test as the heart of whatever 
legislation is written to outlaw the Saturday 
Night Special. With luck, they can persuade 
Bayh and others to accept the vest as an 
amendment. Bayh has said he is open to such 
a suggestion. Representative Murphy has al- 
ready written the test into his legislation. 
If Congress agrees on this reform, then the 
Special, that absurd little piece of deadly 
gadgetry, will indeed be standardized off the 
market. 

And at that point the trap will be sprung. 
Respectability will have been stamped upon 
the handgun traffic in America, for after that 
all guns sold on the open market will be 
federally certified as “safe” and “reliable.” 

If that happens, any further significant 
extension of the Gun Control Act of 1968 
will be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to accomplish. Even under the best of condi- 
tions, Congress hesitates to oppose the gun 
lobby, and any reform movement within 
Congerss would be at a tremendous psycho- 
logical disadvantage if the lobby could argue 
that only “safe” and “reliable” guns were 
being sold. 

If the performance standards are applied 
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to imports without discrimination, it will 
also mean—if GATT is to be satisfied—that 
the floodgates will again be lifted on the for- 
eign military-surplus weapons (both hand- 
gums and rifies) specifically prohibited by 
the 1968 act. If U.S. military models are 
available commercially, their foreign coun- 
terparts should be, too. At least that is the 
opinion of Senator Hruska, who hopes de- 
voutly that this will be the case. The N.R.A.’s 
position on military-surplus imports is not 
yet clear, but Jack Basil, its legislative direc- 
tor, speaks kindly of them: “We would be 
in favor of getting rid of unsafe guns. We're 
for it, the gun manufacturers are for it, 
everybody's for it. People play on emotions 
too much when dealing with gun safety. 
At the time of President Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation, they were yelling about the Italian 
rifle Oswald used. They were being melo- 
dramatic about guns, rather than judging 
them from technical standpoints. Same 
thing is true about the way they judged 
foreign military-surplus guns. Before the 
1968 law, a lot of people were saying the 
U.S. was the dumping ground of cast-off 
guns. They were using emotional phrases 
like that. Actually, some of the foreign mill- 
tary-surplus imports also seems to be favored 
by some members of the Administration, in- 
cluding Associate Deputy Attorney General 
Donald Santarelli, who in 1969 told the Sen- 
ate that he believed it was “unfair to exclude 
the good with the bad.” He also said he 
thought some foreign surplus military weap- 
ons were very good. 

Indeed they are. Good and sometimes in- 
expensive. Often as inexpensive as Satur- 
day Night Specials. Many of the more than 
one million of these goodies that were im- 
ported in the last year before the embargo 
are still on the market, and their bargains 
shine from the advertisements in any gun 
magazine: A British Enfield Mark 1, a 88 
that, the ad says, was “designed for rapid, 
close-quarter defense work,” only $19.95; a 
450 Webley & Scott by the famous British 
maker with a 214-inch barrel that fits in 
the pocket nicely, only $30; the same kind 
of Luger used by the Luftwaffe during World 
War II, $36; the P-38, sidearm for the Ger- 
man Army in World War II, only $19; a 
French M-35-S, built much like a Browning 
automatic, $23. 

Many of these guns will probably pass the 
performance test, which means that, so long 
as the supply of military-surplus imports 
holds out, the aspiring hoodlum can go into 
business with a life-time gun for well under 
$40, perhaps half that amount. Of course, 
he will have to pay more for the heavier 
caliber ammunition, but offsetting that 
extra expense will be the comfort of know- 
ing that he will no longer be faced with 
the embarrassing misfirings that so often 
marred the performance of the Saturday 
Night Specials. 

Even if the adoption of the performance 
test cuts the importation and domestic pro- 
duction of handguns in half, though, Ken- 
nedy and Bayh may sign almost nostalgi- 
cally for the return of the Saturday Night 
Special, for, say what you will about it, it 
does have one virtue: it falls apart fast. 
Fire a hundred rounds from some of the 
species and there’s a good chance it won’t 
be good for anything but a paperweight 
thereafter. Not so, the finely crafted $100 
rod. There are Colts and Smith & Wessons 
that have fired many thousands of rounds 
over many years, and though they are out- 
wardly battered, they are just as deadly 
efficient as ever. 

The same is true of many of the foreign 
military-surplus handguns imported before 
the 1968 act. As Sipes, the State Department 
munitions expert, observed: “This surplus 
military stuff never dies, you know. Nobody 
ever buries these damn things. They keep 
moving around, passed along from owner to 
owner, for years and years.” 
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Most of the 30 million handguns in this 
country are the quality jobs, and they will 
still be around and will still be just as dan- 
gerous 50 years from now unless they are 
bought up (or confiscated) and melted. 

You don’t hear many Federal politicians 
pushing that kind of remedy. They fear the 
National Rifle Association. The late Senator 
Thomas Dodd of Connecticut, who carried 
on the gun-control fight for a decade, lost 
in his first bid for re-election after passage 
of the 1968 act. Another leader in the con- 
trol crusade, Senator Joseph Tydings of 
Maryland, was also defeated in 1970. Leon- 
ard S. Blondes, a former Maryland legisla- 
tor who pushed gun-control legislation and 
who is vice president of the National Coun- 
cil for a Responsible Firearms Policy, is un- 
der indictment on two counts of bribery, 
one of conspiracy and two of malfeasance 
in office. His friends feel he was framed by 
the gun lobby—and the lobby, eager to 
be considered omnipotent in matters of 
vengeance, encourages the idea, just as it en- 
courages the idea that it knocked off Dodd 
and Tydings, which is a considerable exag- 
geration; both men had plenty of other 
troubles. 

The toughest gun-control advocate in Con- 
gress is Representative Abner Mikva of Chi- 
cago, who stops short of advocating confisca- 
tion but does have legislation that would 
prohibit the manufacture, transportation, 
sale or transfer of handguns for any purpose 
but police or military work or competitive 
target shooting, with the proviso in the last 
case that the guns be kept locked at the 
target range. His bill also allows the Federal 
Government to buy, at a fair market price, 
any handgun a citizen turns in. 

Representative Emanuel Celler of New 
York, chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, must think well of Mikva’s bill, in 
principle, since he incorporated some of its 
provisions into his own bill. But there are 
more than 160 other gun bills stacked up in 
Celler’s committee awaiting action—some for 
expanding gun controls, most of them for re- 
pealing the 1968 act—and Celler doesn’t seem 
eager to open that can of worms. He has yet 
to set a hearing on any of the bills. 

“The real problem in getting attention 
here,” says Mikva, “is that Celler and others 
sympathetic to tightening gun controls think 
any effort will be futile. I think I could talk 
from now to doomsday that Tydings wasn’t 
knocked off by the lobby, but a lot of Con- 
gressmen would continue to think he was. 
My colleagues say they can’t afford to sponsor 
my bill. I guess I’ve talked to 50 or 60 who 
say they would like to see stronger controls, 
but they say they can't get involved. I have 
no—I repeat, no—rural sponsors, though I 
can tell you that at least two dozen rural 
legislators say they would like stronger laws. 

“I ran into the same thing in the Illinois 
Legislature. I started out in 1965 with 110 
co-sponsors of a bill to register handguns, 
and by the time the Illinois Rifle Association 
got through, all but 38 had withdrawn their 
names. The lobby even came in advocating 
that we repeal the ‘Capone Law’—our anti- 
machine-gun law. They were putting out bro- 
chures saying, “The Russians know how to 
use machine guns, but American citizens 
don't. Americans are helpless.’ = 

“There's nobody even second to the N.R.A. 
as a lobby. They are working down there at 
the precinct level. You can’t beat something 
with nothing—and those of us who want 
tough controls have virtually nothing. 
There’s no organization on our side. You 
can't take on the gun lobby with good will. 
That’s where the next set of tragedies will 
work.” 

The Nixon Administration will not support 
more gun controls. Attorney General John 
Mitchell has said so. Richard W. Velde, asso- 
ciate administrator of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, says that those 
who want more controls must have forgotten 
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that, after all, “the use of firearms is but a 
small segment of the over-all crime prob- 
lem.” 

But the most serious handicap faced by 
anyone who tries to legislate total handgun 
control is not the irrational passion of the 
gun nuts and it is not the waffling of Federal 
politicians and bureaucrats. The most seri- 
ous handicaps, oddly enough, are thrown up 
by the police and the “nice” people of Amer- 
ica. 

Carl Perian, who was Dodd's chief of staff 
before going with Congressman Murphy, may 
have a point. “After 17 years with the 
Juvenile delinquency subcommittee,” he says, 
“I have concluded that a great number of 
police officers enjoy the Wild West aspect 
of being a cop. We went to the Watts riots, 
right in the middle of it. The cops had 
bushel baskets full of guns they had taken 
off rioters and looters. But the precinct cap- 
tain was very upset because we were inves- 
tigating the gun traffic. He said that just 
because the rioters had hundreds of guns 
was no reason to prevent people from own- 
ing guns.” 

Police Chief Jerry Wilson of Washington 
recently told newsmen that he didn’t think 
that Iowans should be strapped with a tight 
Federal gun law just because the District of 
Columbia’s underworld is heavy with arma- 
ment, Milwaukee's police chief came out in 
opposition to gun registration and licensing. 
The Minneapolis Deputy Police Chief, Gor- 
don Johnson, is against gun controls and 
says his feeling is shared by a majority of 
policemen in his area. Commissioner John 
Nichols of Detroit, though confronted with 
the most anarchistic gun situation in the 
nation, says he supports the outlawing of 
private handguns in theory but considers 
such a plan no more practical than the 18th 
Amendment’s prohibition of liquor. Vir- 
tually all small-city police chiefs refused to 
support Mikva’s or Murphy's bills. 

Top police officials in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Oakland and New York proclaim a passion- 
ate desire to see handguns restricted to po- 
lice use. But more often than not, the tough 
talk ends in compromise. Nobody has seemed 
more earnest in advocating total control than 
New York’s Commissioner Murphy, but he 
says he would be willing to see guns left in 
the hands of “some businessmen and mer- 
chants.” His chief of detectives, Seedman, 
says: “If I were the owner of a jewelry store, 
I'd like to have a handgun on the premises.” 
And the New York police ballistics expert, 
Rorke, says it would be “unreasonable” to 
ask sportsmen to leave their guns locked up 
at the firing range. 

Those who take Rorke’s position argue 
that people who buy guns for lawful reasons, 
sportsmen and the like, hardly ever go 
astray. “Of the 20,000 registered guns in this 
city,” says Rorke, “no more than five or six 
have ever been used in a crime.” This is the 
most dangerous argument, that firearms can 
safely be allowed in the hands of sport- 
ing fellows and decent citizens. You hear it 
stated, or see it implied, everywhere. 

When former Governor Brown spoke on be- 
half of all laws that would take handguns 
out of circulation, he pointed out that “most 
murder in real life comes from a compound 
of anger, passion, intoxication and acci- 
dent—mixed in varying portions.” The pro- 
totype who emerges from that is the low- 
class, squabbling drunk. It’s not hard to get 
agreement that guns should be kept from 
such people. But until the happy day of 
gun confiscation arrives, “nice” people 
should be allowed to maintain a gentlemanly 
arsenal. Right? Brown must think so, too, be- 
cause he keeps a handgun in his home, 

Congressman Murphy, in pushing his Sat- 
urday Night Special bill, said: “These gun 
nuts think their weapons are extensions of 
their penises.” That colorful remark con- 
jures up the kind of psychotic that most 
people would agree should be kept away from 
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guns. But of course no one would think it 
applied even remotely to the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, Warren Burger, who 
answered his doorbell the other night to 
confront two reporters with a loaded six- 
shooter, 

If “nice” people were easy to spot, it might 
work out. But the police blotters have proved 
many thousands of times that so long as 
there is this notion that “nice” people 
should have guns and “bad” people 
shouldn't, the “bad” people will wind up 
with more than their share anyway. 

And Bayh and Kennedy and Murphy and 
their allies are likely to learn that attempts 
to pacify the nation by discriminating 
against bad guns will work no better. It is 
easy to work up almost total agreement on 
outlawing the shabby Saturday Night Spe- 
cial, But it wasn’t a shabby little Special 
that Sirhan Sirhan used to blow the back of 
Bobby Kennedy’s head off. It was a well- 
constructed Iver Johnson .22—a product, 
like the Kennedys, of Massachusetts, 


THE LEGAL MisHMASH 

Laws relating to the buying and keeping 
of handguns are a mishmash, and except in 
a dozen states (notably the Northeastern 
bloc—New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania) 
where the standards are high, they are most- 
ly mish. 

In those areas of the country where hand- 
guns equate with machismo—places like 
Louisiana, Arizona, Nevada, Texas, Missis- 
sippi—control laws are nonexistent or scarce 
or largely ignored. In Texas, for instance, 
there is no required waiting period before 
purchasing a gun, no required permit or 
registration of guns, no license needed for 
carrying weapons either openly or concealed, 
no license needed for carrying a gun in a 
vehicle. 

In New York, handguns are controlled by 
all those restrictions, but the law’s enforce- 
ment is undermined by the “easy-buy” 
States. Merchandise sold out there has a 
way of getting to the big city via what 
Mayor Lindsay calls the “wide-open national 
handgun commerce.”—R.S. 


PEACE CORPS IN NEPAL 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, when I 
was in Nepal in August, I had the op- 
portunity to visit with many members of 
the Peace Corps serving in that country 
as I have done in dozens of countries over 
the past 10 years. I was most favorably 
impressed with their technical contribu- 
tions to the Government and people of 
Nepal, and by their enthusiasm and 
determination to work constructively 
with the Nepolese. 

Duane Karen, a fine young volunteer 
from Wisconsin, for example, was pre- 
pared to walk for 9 days to get to the 
village where he was to work, but by fly- 
ing together to an interior airport he 
was able to reduce this to only two walk- 
ing days away from the village. I had 
confidence that this fine young man was 
prepared to make the sacrifices neces- 
sary to achieve credibility in his village. 

After observing a number of Peace 
Corps projects in Nepal, I came away 
with much respect for their projects in 
education, agriculture, community de- 
velopment, and forestry 

Peace Corps volunteers have now be- 
gun serving as field technicians working 
side by side with representatives of the 
Government of Nepal and UNICEF in a 
cooperative effort to supply the rural 
Villages and bazaar towns of Nepal’s 
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middle hill regions with convenient, 
sanitary water for domestic consumption. 
The need for water supply delivery sys- 
tems in Nepal is acute; of the 28,000 
rural or village communities in Nepal, 
only 4,000 have elementary water supply 
systems, few of which are adequate or 
safe. It is not uncommon for a woman to 
walk for a half hour to a water source, 
wait another half hour for her turn, and 
then walk the half hour home loaded 
down with several gallons of polluted 
water. 

The contaminated drinking water thus 
obtained contributes to a high infant 
mortality rate and the occurrence of dis- 
ease in the population. The work effi- 
ciency of adults is seriously lowered by 
the prevalence of amoebic and bacillary 
dysentery, and the water supply car- 
ries other intestinal parasites and in- 
fectious diseases such as cholera, typhoid, 
and hepatitis. 

Another new Peace Corps program 
will help alleviate the problem of protein 
deficiency in Nepal by helping farmers 
to build and maintain private fish ponds. 

In the area of education, Peace Corps 
volunteers are contributing their skills to 
the modernization of Nepali teaching 
methods. The objective of the STEP— 
science teaching enrichment program— 
program developed in 1966 by a volun- 
teer and his Nepali coworker is to mod- 
ernize science education at the second- 
ary level. It is administered by Nepal with 
advisory and financial support from US 
AID, UNESCO, and UNICEF. The central 
focus of STEP is on the Nepali teacher 
and his role in teaching the creative 
skills of observation, conceptualization, 
generalization, and problem-solving. 
Since there is a lack of trained teachers 
to implement the STEP program, Peace 
Corps volunteers are augmenting the 
teaching force and introducing innova- 
tion and ingenuity within the framework 
of the prescribed syllabus and curricu- 
lum. In addition, science teachers in Ne- 
pal are invariably requested to teach 
mathematics and Peace Corps volunteers 
are sought to lend fresh impetus to math 
instruction by making mathematics rele- 
vant to the student and his environment. 

Under the program for Revision and 
Improvement of Mathematics Educa- 
tion—PRIME—a few Peace Corps vol- 
unteers who have been teaching in the 
field are working with two Nepali math 
teacher educators to develop teaching 
materials and teacher manuals and to 
train Nepali math teachers to participate 
in the PRIME program. 

In the area of agriculture extension, 
volunteers serve as junior technical as- 
sistants to Nepali Agriculture Develop- 
ment Officers in selected districts 
throughout Nepal. As of October 1, about 
65 volunteers were serving in this pro- 
gram, primarily in Terai, but also in 
several hill villages. The volunteers pro- 
vide technical assistance to farmers, 
thereby assisting the Nepali Government 
toward its goal of increasing agricultural 
production by 16 percent in the 1970-75 
period. They assist farmers in improving 
seed, implements and irrigation facilities 
as well as contributing toward the devel- 
opment and systemization of transport 
and communication facilities essential to 
the development of agriculture. In high 
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priority districts designated as Intensive 
Agriculture Districts, a new group of 
volunteers will help farmers increase 
their production of rice, wheat, and corn. 

Since India is moving toward self- 
sufficiency in small grain production, 
Nepal will lose some of her Indian 
market and therefore will have to de- 
velop grain varieties with better milling 
quality in order to compete in the inter- 
national market. 

Other Peace Corps volunteers with 
specialized skills are working in other 
significant assignments. Four volunteers 
with degrees in forestry are working with 
the Nepali Government and the United 
Nations Development program in devel- 
oping Nepal’s natural resources both for 
marketing purposes and conservation. 
Two volunteers with degrees in geology 
are involved in groundwater surveys with 
the objective of developing irrigation 
projects. Two recently arrived volunteers 
with graduate degrees are teaching 
courses at Tribhuvan University in Kath- 
mandu, and two volunteers will soon be- 
gin work at Nepal’s new Center for Eco- 
nomic Development and Administration. 
One of these volunteers will conduct 
seminars in business administration and 
one will help set up the center’s docu- 
mentation library. 

The relationship between the country 
director Mr. Mike Furst, as well as his 
wife, Shirley, and the peace corps vol- 
unteers in Nepal is one of great respect 
and admiration, as is the relationship 
between them and our very able career 
Ambassador Carole Laise. The firm work- 
ing relationship also between our Amer- 
ican officials and the officials of the Ne- 


palese Government contributes greatly 
to the success of our program in this 


strategically located and important 


country. 


THE QUALITY OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
quality of our environment is of con- 
stant concern to the average American. 
The rampant disregard for the preserva- 
tion of our most valued natural resource, 
pure water, has reached crisis propor- 
tions and must be dealt with on a crisis 
basis. 

Representative Betta S. ABZUG, who 
has a great capacity for shedding light 
on a difficult problem, has written a 
splended article entitled “A Bold Pro- 
gram for Clean Water,” which was pub- 
lished in the October issue of the Pro- 
gressive. I commend it highly to Senators 
who are interested in and concerned with 
the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A BOLD PROGRAM FoR CLEAN WATER 
(By BELLA S. ABZUG) 

Our Nation’s waters—our most precious 
natural resource—are rapidly being trans- 
formed into a vast, rancid sewer. Scarcely an 
uncontaminated body of water remains in 
the United States, A constant torrent of 
waste, mostly untreated, pours into our 


waterways from farms, factories, and cities. 
And despite Administration claims of prog- 
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ress, the situation is getting worse Present 
Government programs are hopelessly inade- 
quate. 

Most of us assume that the sewage we flush 
down our plumbing pipes is being properly 
treated by some unknown, unseen plant at 
the other end. In fact, however, much of 
the humar waste produced by Americans is 
dumped into our waterways with little or 
no treatment. More than 400 million gallons 
of such waste are dumped into the Hudson 
River every day after some chlorine has been 
added to kill the odor; samples taken there 
recently showed the intestinal bacteria con- 
centration to be 170 times the “safe” limit 
set by the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA). Similar horror stories can be told 
about almost every other major American 
waterway. The Cuyahoga River in Cleve- 
land is notorious for being so loaded with 
industrial wastes and oil that is is actually 
combustible. The EPA has warned that 
touching or being splashed by water from the 
Potomac River is a health hazard. 

In the case of many lakes, the damage is 
already almost irreversible. Lake Erie, once 
the source of a thriving fishing industry, is 
now considered “dead;” even if nothing but 
clean water entered the lake from this day 
on, it would take centuries to restore the lake 
to health Even the oceans are poisoned. 
Swordfish has disappeared from our tables; 
what will be next? 

In every part of our country, Industry has 
used our waterways as cheap dumping 
grounds in which to unload its waste. Some 
12,000 potentialy toxic chemicals are in in- 
dustrial use today. Little information is 
available to the public on the dangers posed 
by these chemicals when they are improp- 
erly dispersed. 

In a recent survey, one out of every three 
samples of drinking water taken by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare’s Bureau of Water Hygiene was found to 
be unsafe. 

We do have a choice about all this. We 
can continue on our reckless way, or we can 
take steps—and they must be giant steps— 
to arrest the deterioration and to begin the 
job of cleaning up. It will not be cheap. We 
must recognize that our efforts up to now 
have been almost completely ineffective. A 
recent study by the General Accounting 
Office concluded that the $2 billion spent 
since 1956 on pollution control has merely 
slowed the deterioration of water quality. 

We cannot do the job by patching up old 
programs. A comprehensive and tough new 
approach is needed. 

The House Committee on Public Works, 
of which I am a member, is presently in the 
process of formulating new water pollution 
legislation. I have introduced a bill, H.R. 
10366, which could make an effective start 
towards cleaning up our waters, 

Water sewage treatment facilities are an 
essential means of pollution control. My bill 
authorizes $5 billion a year for construction 
of these facilities—more than any other bill 
pending and a minimum to begin to do an 
effective job. It also provides for reimburse- 
ment for local and state governments which 
have prefinanced the construction of plants 
which meet grant requirements under pres- 
ent law but for which Federal money has 
not been available. These plants were con- 
structed in anticipation of Federal funding, 
and it would certainly be unfair to finance 
plants in these states which have failed to 
meet their responsibilities for sewage treat- 
ment without reimbursing those which have. 

Operated by local governments, these fa- 
cilities treat residential and industrial sew- 
age before it enters open waters. With full 
treatment, such plants have the capability 
of purifying sewage to the quality of drink- 
ing water. The waste from localities which 
do not have such facilities either goes into 
individual septic tanks (which often leak 
into the surrounding soll and waterways) or 
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directly—and without treatment—into near- 
by bodies of water. The facilities which do 
exist are often overworked, or simply are not 
equipped to handle the new chemicals which 
appear as waste, Many of the existing treat- 
ment facilities treat waste only on a “pri- 
mary” basis, which has been described by 
one official as “pulling the dead cats out of 
the water.” 

Merely by running a pipe to such facilities, 
industry is provided with a free and legiti- 
mate avenue for disposing of its waste. It 
does not, in such instances, have to concern 
itself with the problem of disposal. Obviously, 
this situation offers no incentive to industry 
to seek new means of disposing of its wastes 
or of reducing the volume of pollutants it 
discharges. 

Instituting a system of user charges, how- 
ever, would do much to remedy this state of 
affairs. Under this policy, proposed in my bill, 
industries would pay for the use of treat- 
ment facilities, in proportion to the volume 
and strength of the waste products they dis- 
charge. This would provide a significant in- 
centive for businesses to seek new production 
processes which would create less waste, to 
rely more on recycling of waste products, and 
to develop more effective in-plant controls. 
Taxpayers would no longer have to carry 
the burden of cleaning up after industry. 

In the few areas where user charges have 
been tried, they have been quite successful. 
Faced with a user charge of $1,400 a month, 
a Missouri packing plant altered its produc- 
tion processes and reduced its waste to a 
point where the charge dropped to $225. Is 
Otsego, Michigan, a plant that had been dis- 
charging 1,500 pounds of effluents per day 
and overloading the local treatment center 
found ways to reduce the outflow to less than 
500 pounds daily after users charges were 
instituted. 

A user charge system, then, would go a 
long way towards reducing the pollution 
caused by industrial waste discharges. How- 
ever, big industry is not the only villain of 
this piece. The Federal Government itself is 
among the worst polluters. In 1968, the De- 
partment of Defense alone was responsible for 
more than 335 million gallons of human 
waste per day, of which approximately 
twenty-five to thirty-five per cent was inade- 
quately treated (i.e., given less than second- 
ary treatment). The Navy contaminates our 
harbors and estuaries with waste from more 
than 700 U.S.-based vessels, of which only 
three have any sewage treatment facilities 
at all. 

Many other pollution problems complicate 
the control picture. Water ecosystems are 
destroyed by thermal pollution resulting 
from use of waterways to dissipate the heat 
generated by nuclear power plants and in- 
dustrial processes. Many chemical wastes re- 
quire special and expensive treatment; in 
some cases, industries simply sink the more 
toxic of these wastes into deep wells. Rela- 
tively small concentrations of certain mate- 
rials, especially metal compounds and pesti- 
cide residues, are concentrated in the bod- 
ies of water organisms and further concen- 
trated in the bodies of predators of these 
species. This process has resulted in the 
dangerously high levels of mercury in ocean 
fish which have already done great damage 
to the fishing industry and have led to the 
near extinction of several species of sea birds 
through DDT poisoning. 

Much pollution also originates in “non- 
point” sources such as agriculture and min- 
ing. Acid wastes and poisonous metal com- 
pounds from mines, fertilizers and pesticides 
from farmlands, mud from eroded hillsides— 
vast quantities of these and other pollutants 
are washed into waterways by rain. Phos- 
phates from fertilizers cause “tutrophica- 
tion” of water bodies, depleting their oxygen 
supply to the point where only “trash fish” 
and algae can survive. A complex ecological 
system is reduced to a simple and degraded 
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one; when the process has gone far enough, 
the body of water can be considered “dead.” 

It has been estimated that more than half 
of the water pollution in some areas of the 
United States is caused by such non-point 
pollution. Stricter regulation of agricultural, 
lumbering, and mining practices will be nec- 
essary to begin to cope with this problem. 

Of course, the construction of more and 
better sewage treatment plants will be of lit- 
tle help if industry chooses not to use them 
and builds or relocates its facilities In areas 
which lack such plants. H.R. 10366 would 
require states to set minimum quality levels 
for all navigable waters, and maximum levels 
for plant effiuents, in accordance with Fed- 
eral guidelines. These guidelines require a 
provision excluding all materials designated 
“toxic” by the EPA from waterways and urge 
the establishment of programs for the re- 
cycling of waste. The states would have to 
submit to the EPA detailed plans for im- 
plementing and enforcing these standards, 
including compliance schedules and time- 
tables for restoring our waters to a safely 
usable state for drinking, recreation, fish 
propagation, and for the countless other 
uses we make of this valuable asset. 

Raising standards is only part of the an- 
swer, for even the weak standards which 
presently exist have not been vigorously en- 
forced. Existing law gives Federal and state 
agencies far too much discretion as to how 
and when to enforce the law. Civil penalties 
have been levied too sparingly, and even the 
most blatant violators have rarely been 
brought to court. 

H.R. 10366 would greatly strengthen the 
enforcement powers of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. It would raise maximum 
fines and introduce minimum fines for the 
first time. Violators would no longer be given 
six months to comply with the law, but would 
have to do so immediately. The cumbersome 
procedure of enforcement conferences 
would be eliminated. Criminal charges could 
be brought against willful violators of state 
standards, In addition, H.R. 10366 would per- 
mit individual citizens to take the EPA to 
court if it failed to enforce the standards set 
under the law. Citizens would also be em- 
powered to bring suit directly against pollut- 
ers, and to receive a portion of any fine levied 
by the courts. 

H.R. 10366 is only one of more than 150 
water pollution bills pending before the 
House Committee on Public Works. The 
Committee has conducted extensive hearings 
over recent months to define the extent of 
the problem and to consider a wide range of 
p! solutions. This fall the Commit- 
tee will go into executive session to develop 
a totally new water pollution bill. It will con- 
sider whether or not it has the political 
power to report out a strong and complete 
bill, a bill which would effectively begin the 
job of protecting and cleaning up our 
nation’s waters. 

Similarly, the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee is developing legislation. Both House 
and Senate should have completed their work 
by late September and the bill should reach 
the floor by mid-October. 

Without strong and concerted citizen pres- 
sure, it will be impossible to pass effective 
legislation or to get it enforced. Without 
sustained work by environmental groups, we 
would not have even the rather weak legis- 
lation that now exists. It is important for 
citizens to organize and express themselves 
in relation to the legislative work now in 
process. Major polluters have a large eco- 
nomic stake in avoiding and delaying expen- 
sive pollution control efforts; they form a 
powerful lobby. 

Only in the face of strong, united citizen 
pressure will the committees report out and 
Congress approve a bill that carries any hope 
of effectiveness. 

The answer to pollution problems cannot 
be purely legislative. The political reality at 
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this time is that Congress cannot specify the 
many detailed water quality standards, ef- 
fluent limitations, and other specific meas- 
ures required to put legislation into effect. 
Any bill we can get passed will leave much 
discretion on setting standards and their 
enforcement to the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency. We are 
trying to pass a bill which will tighten up 
enforcement procedures. But for effective en- 
forcement, the efforts of environmentally 
minded groups and citizens will be necessary. 
They will need to use the citizen suit proce- 
dures; to identify and publicize problems; 
and to create a climate of opinion within 
which the Administration will have to en- 
force the legislation. Each of us can play a 
part. 


PSEUDOSCHOLARSHIP 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, last 
week the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Brooke) called our 
attention to a polemic entitled “The 
News Twisters,” written by Edith Efron, 
which purports to be authentic, highly 
professional research into network news 
practices, It turns out that this research 
is more than a little suspect. In fact, in 
an editorial published on October 15, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, one of the Na- 
tion’s great newspapers, described the 
book as “pseudoscholarship masquerad- 
ing as valid research.” 

Ben H. Bagdikian, the noted author of 
“The Information Machines,” character- 
ized the work as “dishonest, inaccurate, 
unscientific and pretentious.” Maury 
Green, reviewing the book for the Los 
Angeles Times, writes: 

Even a court would demand 
better evidence. 


And Edwin Diamond, on WTOP-TV, 
deplored “this kind of malice in wonder- 
land.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the St. 
Louis Dispatch editorial and the reviews 
by Ben H, Bagdikian, Maury Green, and 
Edwin Diamond be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Oct. 15, 1971] 


HECKLING THE NETWORKS 


The deliberately “explosive” thesis that the 
three television networks are polluting the 
mainstream of political information in the 
United States is advanced in a new book 
titled “The News Twisters.” That the initials 
of the title spell TNT is admittedly a con- 
trivance designed to jar the supposedly 
mesmerized TV viewer into an awareness 
that the networks’ news coverage—as shown 
by a study of their treatment of the 1968 
presidential campaign—is “strongly biased 
in favor of the Democrat-liberal-left axis of 
opinion, and strongly biased against the 
Republican-conservative-right axis of opin- 
ion.” 

Offered with the questionable claims that 
its findings are based on a simple but hereto- 
fore unavailable method of measuring polit- 
ical bias and buttressed by massive docu- 
mentation, the study is touted by its author, 
Edith Efron, a staff writer for TV Guide, as 
a manual for detecting what the author 
views as slanted news and as a means of 
“correcting” the TV networks in time to pre- 
vent them from poisoning the public with 
their left-wing ideology during the 1972 
presidential campaign. 
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Contrary to the grandiose claims of its au- 
thor and promoters, the book is simply not 
what it purports to be. The author, despite 
her alleged discovery of truth, has no “sim- 
ple analytical method for ascertaining” bias; 
she and her coworkers, by applying their 
own simplistic rules to the analysis of an ex- 
tremely complex set of issues, have merely 
“proved” network news bias by finding that 
it does not conform to their own subjective 
notions of fairness, (To report that “hecklers 
threw rocks, eggs and tomatoes at George 
Wallace” is showing bias against Wallace 
because the throwers were called “hecklers” 
instead of “hoodlums.”) The alleged vol- 
uminous documentation of bias consists 
merely of a sequential listing of the author's 
conclusions, with virtually no supporting 
texts from broadcasts. 

Although the networks may be faulted at 
times for the shallowness and brevity of 
their political coverage, this book does not 
even make that case. It is pseudo-scholarship 
masquerading as valid research. The fact 
that publication of the book was subsidized 
by a far-right foundation tells as much as 
one needs to know about its validity. Yet no 
doubt Republican campaign orators like Vice 
President Agnew will use it in the 1972 cam- 
paign to heckle the networks and create the 
sort of news credibility gap on which those 
who wish to manipulate the news thrive. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 11, 1971] 
THE News TWISTERS 
(By Edith Efron) 

This book is dishonest, inaccurate, unsci- 
entific and pretentious. Furthermore, it's not 
very good. Ordinarily it would be worth at- 
tention only as a demonstration on how to 
doctor evidence. But it deserves examination 
because it is undoubtedly destined to enter 
political literature as holy text for those who 
wish to prove at any price that Spiro Agnew 
is right. 

There are lots of things wrong with net- 
work news but the networks couldn’t have 
hired a more effective worker to make criti- 
cism look silly. 

Edith Efron, a member of the staff of TV 
Guide, set out to measure bias in prime-time 
network newscasts. She uses the method of— 
pardon the expression—objectivity; that is, 
description without personal judgment. True 
objectivity is possible in measuring fence- 
posts: everyone agrees what an inch is and 
anyone can check someone else’s measure- 
ment with a standard yardstick. 

Writing, including journalism, is some- 
thing else. If a dozen honest people had to 
cut down six hours of possible material to 
22 minutes they would come out with dozen 
different selections. The same word can strike 
different people in different ways. Where ob- 
jective measurement of bias has been tried, 
it has been effective to the extent that the 
method has been sensible, applied honestly 
and used modestly, characteristics that do 
not shine forth from this book. 

The author recorded all network news- 
casts between 7 and 7:30 p.m. during the 
height of the 1968 political campaign, Sep- 
tember 6 to November 4 (for some reason, 
no weekend interview shows). She trans- 
scribed 300,000 words from the three major 
presidential slates and 10 subjects. With 
each she looked for what she calls orienta- 
tion toward Republican-conservative-right 
axis or Democratic-liberal-left axis. She 
counted words and made charts and con- 
clusions, 

Some of her conclusions: 

“The networks actively slanted their opin- 
ion coverage against U.S. policy on the Viet- 
nam war.” 

“. . . network coverage tends to be strongly 
biased in favor of Democratic-liberal-left 
axis opinion .. .” 

“All three networks clearly tried to defeat 
Mr. Nixon in his campaign for the Presidency 
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of the United States ... The opinion-se- 
lectivity of all three networks resulted in: 
1) a portrayal of Mr. Humphrey as & quasi- 
saint, 2) a portrayal of Mr, Nixon as corrup- 
tion incarnate.” 

«|. the networks were favoring the rad- 
ficals.” 

Bias against U.S. war policy? All major 
candidates agree against existing—that is, 
Lyndon Johnson’s—war policy, so accurate 
reporting of what they said would result in 
@ preponderance of criticism against exist- 
ing policy. 

In this, as in other things, Miss Efron dis- 
plays a talent for dizzying contradictions. 
“It is worth noting,” she notes, “that all three 
networks virtually ignored the pure ‘hawk’ 
or conservative or ‘victory’ position.” Seven 
lines later she calmly discloses that she did 
not include attacks on government war pol- 
icy by Barry Goldwater and Curtis LeMay 
because “they charged the government with 
fighting a ‘no-war war.’” 

She prints a number of bar graphs analyz- 
ing her word counts. The trouble is that the 
graphs show the opposite of some of her 
conclusions, Networks biased in favor of 
liberals? On page 40 she has a graph labeled, 
“The number of words spoken for and against 
liberals on the three networks combined— 
ABC, 77 for, 112 against; CBS, 0 for, 120 
against; NBC, 101 for, 474 against.” By my 
calculation that makes network words 20 
per cent for liberals and 80 per cent against 
liberals. By Miss Efron’s it comes out net- 
work bias in favor of liberals. 

The pro-Humphrey bias? One of the more 
intriguing studies In human emotion will be 
a look at Hubert Humphrey’s face when he 
reads on Page 50 that in the 1968 gn 
the media treated him as a quasi saint.” But 
that would be unscientific. On page 128 the 
author writes, “Where candidate Humphrey 
is concerned, the networks are split,” and 
she says ABC was split, NBC is against Hum- 
phrey, and CBS split with its reporters for 
Humphrey and their quotation of others 
a 


gainst. 

On page 179 she says, “the networks were 
favoring the radicals.” On page 46 she has & 
bar graph showing no network words in favor 
of radicals and 281 against. But on page 158 
she says, “To all intents and purposes, net- 
work news behaves as if the New Left scarcely 
exists. The networks in effect are ‘censoring’ 
the New Left's identity.” But on pages 43 and 
44 there are bar graphs showing that on the 
subject of “Demonstrators” and “Black Mili- 
tants” the network wordage was 13,260. 

Crucial to the book’s technique is how the 
author classified the broadcast words. We see 
her word counts, for or against certain sub- 
jects. And we see her paraphrase of “bias” on 
the newscast. But if you look at the actual 
broadcast words there is a strange relation- 
ship to her interpretations of them. 

On page 330 Miss Efron says that the CBS 
newscast of Sept. 30 is an “editorial” in 
which a “reporter supports demonstrators.” 
According to CBS, the actual broadcast tran- 
script says that Humphrey “has not, however, 
figured out how to handle the demonstrators. 
When the hecklers wish, they can dominate 
his campaign appearances, and that frus- 
trates and angers Humphrey and his staff. 
To that extent, at least, the hecklers have 
the upper hand.” That's what the author 
calls, “reporter supports demonstrators.” 

She lists as an anti-Nixon “editorial” a 
message she paraphrases as “says Nixon is 
over confident; suggests he is a liar.” The 
CBS script: “Nixon says he is warning his 
staff against over confidence, but he himself 
hardly looks worried.” 

Miss Efron has a remedy for the alleged 
bias: have the Federal Communications 
Commission label the politics of each net- 
work so that the political philosophy will be 
known “candidly and openly.” She quotes co- 
piously from William F. Buckley Jr. and his 
National Review and her book jacket con- 
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tains an enthusiastic blurb from him, iden- 
tifying him as an editor and television com- 
mentator. She also acknowledges her thanks 
to “the Board of Directors of The Historical 
Research Foundation, whose confidence in 
me, whose financial generosity, made the en- 
tire undertaking possible.” 

If one looks up the foundation objectively, 
he finds that the same year Miss Efron got 
her grant it gave to right-wing causes: 
Foundation for Economic Research, Arling- 
ton House, and Louis Budenz. A trustee of 
The Historical Research Foundation? Wil- 
liam F. Buckley Jr. How’s that for “candidly 
and openly” stating editorial philosophy? 


{From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 
Oct. 8, 1971] 
AUTHOR TAKes TV NewsMEN TO TASK 
(By Maury Green) 

In the first episode of this exciting new 
series, the heroine, Edith Efron of TV Guide 
and points to the right, gallops to the rescue 
of beleaguered Vice President Spiro Agnew. 
She reaches the wagon train just in time to 
drive off the attacking Indians, as 
TV newsmen, before they can close in for 
the kill. 

Think of the dramatic possibilities in the 
format! 

In the next episode Miss Efron, as Sitting 
Bull's squaw, sends a band of renegade In- 
dians to extricate Gen. Custer from the 
Little Big Horn. In another, playing the 
Duchess of Wellington, she tips Napoleon to 
her husband’s battle plan for Waterloo. 

This can change history. 

It already changes TV news beyond recog- 
nition. Miss Efron’s new book, “The News 
Twisters,” put out by Nash Publishing in 
Los Angeles, is at first glance the most damn- 
ing, most massively documented indictment 
of slanting and bias in TV news ever pub- 
lished. 

Miss Efron lumps all network newsmen to- 
gether as an “ill-educated and intellectually 
pretentious” mob of “outright liars” hell 
bent on discrediting anyone who does not 
conform to their own perverse “radical chic” 
brand of liberalism. 

She accuses them of deliberately slanting 
TV coverage of the 1968 presidential cam- 
paign against Richard M. Nixon. 

She finds statistical documentation of the 
same kind of bias against American policy 
in Vietnam, against the entire white middle 
class, and in favor of black militants. 

Her evidence on these and other cardinal 
sins is taken from a transcript of almost 
every word uttered on the ABC, CBS and NBC 
evening news broadcasts during the seven 
weeks of the 1968 campaign (Sept. 16 to elec- 
tion eve, Nov. 4)—some 300,000 words in all. 


ANTI-NIXON WORDS 10 TO 1 


Miss Efron finds, for example, that the 
three networks broadcast a total of 17,027 
words against Nixon and only 1,620 words in 
his favor—an anti-Nixon ratio of better than 
10 tol. 

In contrast they used 8,458 words against 
Nixon’s opponent, Hubert H. Humphrey, and 
8407 words for him—roughly an even 
balance. 

The result, she says, was a portrait of 
Humphrey as a “quasi-saint,” Nixon as “cor- 
ruption incarnate.” 

By similar statistical analysis she discovers 
that network TV news pointed a “crude racist 
cartoon” of America, encouraged the “ac- 
tively criminal elements of the black power 
movement,” and totally failed to let the pub- 
lic know that the radical New Left consists 
mostly of Marxist-Maoist-Marcusian revolu- 
tionaries whose aim is “class murder and 
dictatorship.” 

That’s at first glance. At second glance 
“The News Twisters” becomes transparent. 
It’s a $3 bill passed off as intellectual cur- 
rency. 

Miss Efron never identifies those TV “liars” 
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by name, although you’d think she'd be 
tacking up “wanted” posters nationwide. Of 
course, if she named them she'd probably get 
hit by an avalanche of libel suits. 

You'll have to take her on faith regarding 
those massive statistics; she doesn't disclose 
which words she evaluated as pro or con. Un- 
less you fine-comb the 300,000-word tran- 
script, which is not included in the book, the 
source of her figures remains a secret. (If 
you're rich enough, you can buy the tran- 
script for the cost of reproduction.) 

Repeatedly Miss Efron’s own anti-TV bias 
peeps through the pages. It shows most 
clearly when her own statistics fail to sup- 
port her own preconceived theory. 

For example, she finds it damning that 
ABC and NBC were anti-George Wallace. But 
when her analysis turns up CBS as pro- 
Wallace, that “appears to mean nothing.” Her 
argument that TV is anti-white middle class 
is derived, by Byzantine logic, from statistics 
indicating that TV is 2 to 1 in favor of that 
segment of society. 

WORDS ALONE NOT INDICATORS 

She completely ignores approximately 
nine-tenths of TV communication, which is 
not by words alone the only aspect she ex- 
amines) but by picture and vocal intona- 
tion—factors which can completely reverse 
word meanings. 

Even a kangaroo court would demand 
better evidence. 

But the Historical Research Foundation, 
which paid for her study, obviously did not. 
This New York outfit was founded by the 
late Alfred Kohlberg, a close associate of the 
late Sen. Joseph McCarthy, who crusaded on 
even shoddier evidence than Miss Efron’s. 

Miss Efron actually reveals symptoms of 
political schizophrenia. She urges that the 
FCO's Fairness Doctrine “be fought for mili- 
tantly,” coupling this with a statement ex- 
cusing the bombing of broadcasting facilities 
on the ground that the “monopolistic prac- 
tices of the networks are serving as pro- 
vocateur.” 

In short, it'll serye them right if they're 
blown up! 

This is a classic example of the Marxist- 
Maoist-Marcusian dogma which I would have 
thought Miss Efron would abhor. J, Edgar 
Hoover really ought to investigate this 
woman. 

In short, it'll serve them right if they're 
episode of the book’s TV version. Instead of 
the wagon train rescue, we'll open on a nice, 
quiet domestic scene showing Caesar’s wife 
sharpening the knife for Brutus. 

[From WTOP-TV 9 Sept. 22, 1971] 
EDWIN DIAMOND COMMENTARY No. 105 


What do you say about a brand new book 
that’s dead wrong? Generally, you try not to 
give it any attention on the theory that any 
comment will boost sales .. . something 
like a movie being banned in Boston. 

But the book, “The News Twisters,” by 
TV Cuide Editor Ephron, has to be 
seen to be disbelieved. “The News Twister” 
is really bad news, and you have to wonder 
at the academics, on the left and on the 
right, who endorsed this pseudo-scientific at- 
tack on the three television networks. 

The networks can defend themselves. 
That's not MY job. I want to defend my- 
self ...and the other members of the sudi- 
ence ... whose common sense is assaulted 
by Miss Ephron's mumbo jumbo. 

First of all, her method consists of tape 
recording all the words of the networks tv 
news programs during the nineteen sixty- 
eight presidential race. To look at the words 
without the accompanying pictures is, sim- 
ply, a distortion. Pictures on tv fill out the 
story. Second .. . and this is the whole 
shaky premise. . . . Miss Ephron classifies all 
items of tv news in two ways: they are 
either for or against a man or a position. 
Everything in her world is partisan: there 
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are no facts, 
straight accounts. She cites an ABC story 
of how student demonstrators interrupted a 
speech by Senator Muskie—and calls this an 
example of anti-war opinion by ABC. In- 
credibly, Miss Ephron also calls this “anti- 
Muskie” opinion, and uses it to build the 
scientific looking charts in her book. 

We've met Miss Ephron before; she’s Lewis 
Carroll’s Queen of Hearts, making up the 
rules of the game as she goes along. TV 
needs—and gets close inspection. But not 
this kind of malice in wondelrand. 


no neutral statements, no 


CHUCK HUGHES, DETROIT LION 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, these are 
sad days for everyone who knew and 
admired the talented wide receiver for 
the Detroit Lions, Chuck Hughes. 

This past Sunday, as the Lions were 
threatening to defeat the Chicago Bears 
with a last-minute touchdown drive, 
Chuck Hughes collapsed on the 15-yard 
line, having suffered a fatal heart attack. 

Not a big man by National Football 
League standards—he was 6 feet tall 
and weighed 180 pounds—Chuck Hughes 
represented everything that make pro 
football the Nation’s leading fall past- 
time—spirit, determination, teamman- 
ship, and the skill. 

I know that the Lions will miss his 
services. I know that all who knew him 
will miss him. 

Mrs, Griffin joins me in extending our 
sympathy to his family. 

I ask unanimous consent that a news- 
story from the Washington Post of Oc- 
tober 25, 1971, concerning the tragedy be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUGHES SUFFERS RUPTURED BLOOD VESSEL: 
LIONS’ RECEIVER DIES 

DETROIT, October 24.—Wide receiver Chuck 
Hughes of the Detroit Lions died of a rup- 
tured vessel in the aorta today following a 
National Football League game with the Chi- 
cago Bears, Henry Ford Hospital reported. 

Hughes, 28, collapsed as he returned to the 
Lions’ huddle minutes before the end of the 
game. Artificial respiration and heart mas- 
sage were applied as he lay on the field. 

Hughes was taken from the field on a 
stretcher and rushed to the hospital, where 
he was pronounced dead about an hour after 
the game. 

An autopsy will be performed Monday 
morning, doctors said. 

Hughes’ wife, Sharon, was among first ar- 
rivals at the hospital. Members of the Lions’ 
team began arriving shortly thereafter. 

Hughes, the backup man to Larry Walton, 
replaced Walton in the fourth quarter when 
Walton suffered an injury. 

He caught a 32-yard pass with 1:38 to play 
in Chicago’s 28-23 victory and was pinched 
severely between two Chicago defenders. He 
remained in the game for three subsequent 
incomplete passes and was just trotting back 
to the huddle with 62 seconds left when he 
collapsed on the Chicago 15-yard line with 


nobody near him. 

“We gave him mouth-to-mouth (resusci- 
tation) and cardiac massage,” said Dr. Rich- 
ard A. Thompson, “He never regained con- 
sciousness,” said the Lions’ team physician, 

“We thought we had him when we got it 
(his heart) going again, but...” and Dr. 
Thompson was unable to continue. A team 
of doctors also tried to revive Hughes at the 
hospital. 

Several Detroit players cried openly when 
Hughes’ death was announced, 
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Hughes was seemingly all right just before 
his collapse. Lyall Smith, public relations 
director for the Lions, said that quarterback 
Greg Landry and other members of the team 
told him in essence that “they all came back 
to huddle and everything seemed all right” 
on the previous play. 

It was pro football’s first game-related 
death since December 1965, when Mack Lee 
Hill died following surgery for a knee injury, 
and Hughes was believed to be the first player 
to suffer a fatal heart attack in an AFL game. 

Hill, a fullback with the Kansas City Chiefs, 
had suffered torn knee ligaments in a Sun- 
day game against Buffalo. He underwent the 
operation two days later and died of what 
a Chiefs spokesman described as a “sudden 
and massive embolism (blood clot) after 
surgery.” 

The 6-foot, 180-pound Hughes was drafted 
by the Philadelphia Eagles from Texas-El 
Paso in 1967. He was used as a reserve for 
three years by the Eagles before the Lions ac- 
quired him for a draft choice before the 1970 
season. 

He saw limited action last year, catching a 
career-high total of eight passes for 162 yards. 

Hughes, one of 13 children, was a native 
of Philadelphia, but made his home in Sheri- 
dan, Tex., where he worked in a bank during 
the off-season. At Texas-El] Paso , he made the 
All-Texas first team two years and captained 
the club as a senior. 


THE UNITED NATIONS ON CHINA 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, regard- 
less of our individual positions on the 
issue of China’s representation in the 
United Nations, I hope that in these diffi- 
cult days for Taiwan, voices of reason 
and moderation will prevail in the United 
States and that America will be spared 
the hate and bitterness of yet another 
era of appalling inquisitions and repri- 
sals over “Who Lost China?” To me, two 
immensely important points stand out 
in the wake of last night’s vote: 

First, the vote, however tragic for Tai- 
wan, is not the end of the road for 
Chiang Kai-shek and his government. 
The deep and longstanding relations be- 
tween the United States and Taiwan re- 
main unimpaired. There is no weak- 
ening of the strong American defense 
commitment to Taiwan. Nor does the 
vote even mean the permanent end of 
representation in the United Nations for 
the people of Taiwan. Inevitably in the 
months and years to come, Taiwan and 
mainland China will resolve their mutual 
hostilities and antagonisms, and I am 
confident that when that day arrives, 
the people of Taiwan will again be rep- 
resented in the United Nations, in ac- 
cord with whatever status the island fi- 
nally acquires. 

Second, in spite of the shock at the de- 
parture from the United Nations of a 
friend of the United States so loyal and 
trusted as Taiwan, I hope that the ad- 
ministration and the American people 
will not focus exclusively on the negative 
side of the vote, Instead, I hope that we 
will see the new and extraordinary op- 
portunities that now exist with Peking 
as a member of the world community. 
For the first time in nearly a quarter of 
a century, all the major powers of the 
world are represented in the United Na- 
tions. Vast new horizons for interna- 
tional cooperation are now opening, es- 
pecially in areas like arms control. It 
would be a tragedy far greater than the 
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loss of Taiwan for the United States to 
fail to embrace these opportunities. 


EXPULSION OF NATIONALIST CHINA 
FROM UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the vote 
by the United Nations to expel National- 
ist China is shocking. It is an unjust act 
and a development which could damage 
hopes of maintaining relative peace in 
Asia after the Vietnam conflict is settled. 
The U.N. has expelled a legally consti- 
tuted and constructive member. The U.N. 
has accepted and given powerful position 
to a belligerent Communist government 
which is hostile to principles the U.N. 
supposedly stands for. 

The U.N. has floundered for years as 
an ineffective organization when the 
chips were down, 

Enemies of the United States have 
participated in the world organization 
simply as a means of undermining our 
position in the world, 

Monday night’s vote only goes to em- 
phasize the need for a complete reevalu- 
ation of our participation in the United 
Nations and our monetary contribution 
to that organization, 

Certainly America’s contribution 
should not be any larger than that of 
any other major nation such as the 
Soviet Union or the new member, Red 
China. 

President Nixon has been trying to 
lay the groundwork for better world 
communications. Our Government’s de- 
cision to accept mainland China into the 
United Nations was in keeping with this 
concept. 

Instead of expanding and strengthen- 
ing the United Nations, the U.N. vote 
Monday night was a serious blow to 
world cooperation and understanding. 

A government representing 14 million 
persons on Taiwan has been told that, 
for no reason whatsoever, it is no longer 
welcome in the family of nations. This 
could happen to any other nation. The 
smaller the nation, the more easily it 
could fall victim to the whims of the 
U.N. delegates. 

There is speculation that many dele- 
gates voted against Taiwan simply be- 
cause they wanted to spite the United 
States. It was a case of smaller and less 
powerful nations taking delight in 
tormenting the leading powér in the 
world. 

Mr. President, if this is the case, then 
the United Nations is in even worse con- 
dition than I had feared. 

There is talk in this Nation of a trend 
toward protectionism and isolationism. 

It is no wonder that we have such a 
trend when faced with the actions such 
as that which took place Monday night. 


COALITION FOR RURAL AMERICA 
ENDORSES TAX CREDIT FOR 


RURAL JOB DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, one of 
the more potentially significant recent 
developments on the American political 
scene was the establishment last month 
of the Coalition for Rural America. This 
new organization was brought into being 
because of the growing conviction of the 
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need to move ahead with programs for 
rural development and balanced na- 
tional growth, and because of the wide- 
spread recognition that the interests and 
needs of the total American rural com- 
munity are not being adequately repre- 
sented in the American political process. 

Mr. Norbert Tieman, former Governor 
of Nebraska, is the president of the or- 
ganization. Mr. Edward Breathitt, form- 
er Governor of Kentucky, is chairman 
of the board. The composition of the 
board, both in terms of the stature of 
the individual members and the range 
of their interests and philosophies, is an 
indication of the strength of the rural 
development movement, and a reflection 
of the growing recognition that we sim- 
ply must do a better job of guiding the 
patterns of economic growth and popu- 
lation distribution. 

Mr. President, on October 15, Mr. Mark 
Freeman, executive director of the Coali- 
tion for Rural America, testified before 
the Senate Finance Committee to gen- 
erally advise the members of the com- 
mittee of the coalition and its objectives 
and to specifically endorse the adoption 
of special tax credits to encourage job 
creating industrial and commercial en- 
terprises in rural areas. Mr. President, 
I wish to call this excellent testimony 
to the attention of the Senate and ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Freeman's 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF MARK H, FREEMAN 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, 
as Executive Director of the Coalition for 
Rural America it is my pleasure to appear 
this morning in support of Senator Pearson's 
amendment which, by providing increased 
incentives for rural investment, will be an 
important step toward truly balanced growth 
for this country. I speak on behalf of, and 
bring you greetings from, our Chairman, 
Governor Breathitt, Governor Tiemann, our 
President, and Governor Winthrop Rocke- 
feller, our Executive Vice President. 

The Coalition is newly formed and has 
come into existence to deal with a problem of 
long standing in our country. As Governor 
Breathitt put it: 

“Through a complete lack of any govern- 
mental policy we have permitted rural Amer- 
ica to deteriorate like a rusting hand plow 
languishing in a fallen down barn, while the 
social and economic problems once scattered 
across the thousands of square miles of our 
great land have become compacted into urban 
ghettoes where they have become both more 
evident and more volatile. 

“As former Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man says, this process couldn't have occurred 
in a more insidiously efficient way if we had 
planned it in our national policy councils, 

“Governor Tiemann and I have been cho- 
sen to lead the Coalition for Rural America. 
In directing the activities of the coalition, we 
will be guided by these principles: 

“We are strongly in support of a structure 
of agriculture that includes prosperous fam- 
ily farms and an economically viable mar- 
keting and processing system based in rural 
areas. 

“In building rural America, our aim is to 
see that development is consistent with the 
preservation and enhancement of a quality 
environment. 

“We are concerned, not just with the ag- 
gregate development of the rural economy, 
but with eliminating the causes and ameli- 
orating the effects of rural poverty, through 
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such measures as welfare reform and public 
service employment. 

“We are committed to the principle of 
equal concern for, and equal inyolvement 
of, all the people of rural America, without 
discrimination on any basis. 

“Admittedly these are broad purposes that 
take in a lot of territory. But the need clearly 
exists, The people who live in rural America 
need a voice, and we hope to give it to them. 
Certainly there are a number of fine farm 
organizations now existing, and we support 
their basic aims. We will work closely with 
them. But the fact is that the vast majority 
of the people now living in Countryside 
U.S.A. are not farmers, and they have no 
one to speak for them. 

“Since the depression we have heard talk 
about rural development, but something 
seems wrong. Somehow there has been only 
talk and not much action. 

“In the past ten years we have heard a 
lot of talk about balanced national growth— 
a balance between rural and urban America, 
Again, we have just heard talk. There are 
about 200 federal assistance programs de- 
signed in whole or in part to help rural 
America, and somehow they are not having 
an economic impact that would promote bal- 
anced growth.” 

Balanced growth for the United States is 
hardly a controversial objective. It is ac- 
cepted on both sides of the aisle as some- 
thing that is desirable and which should be 
encouraged. But what does it really mean 
and how can it be accomplished? These are 
questions that have never really been ade- 
quately answered, by either government or 
the private sector, and the search for these 
answers is one of the principal reasons the 
Coalition has been formed. 

Certain facts are obvious and have been so 
for a number of years. Seventy-five percent 
of our population is urbanized, living on only 
2% of our land, and each year 600,000 more 
rural Americans migrate to the cities. Experts 
predict that by the turn of the century at 
least one-half of our population of 300 mil- 
lion will live in three giant urban strips, But 
these are merely statistics—given the fact 
that massive urbanization is occurring at an 
accelerated rate, what is the net effect on the 
quality of our lives? 

To those directly involved with the prob- 
lems of our cities, it has become increasingly 
apparent that one of the root problems is 
the tide of rural migration. The inner city 
of today is a monument to the collapse of 
our rural society, and the massive social 
problems we now face in our cities will never 
be solved until the tide is stemmed. Our de- 
teriorating environment can also be traced, 
in part, to the decline of rural America. With 
increasing urbanization, our nation has lost 
sight of those basic natural resources upon 
which it was built. 

For rural America, the impact of urbaniza- 
tion has been equally severe. It is important 
at this point to state what the Coalition 
means by “rural America’”—this is the part 
of the population that lives outside the 
major metropolitan areas, the people living 
in the towns, villages and small cities of this 
country, as well as on the farms and ranches, 
Interestingly, less than one-fifth of the rural 
population now resides on farms, and only 
800,000 farmers account for 90% of our agri- 
cultural production. 

The Coalition is alarmed at the shocking 
statistics of rural America where the eco- 
nomic base of rural America, for both farm- 
ers and non-farmers, is being destroyed by 
the present patterns of urbanization: one- 
half of our citizens living in poverty, 14 mil- 
lion people live in rural areas, and 60% of 
the nation’s inadequate housing is found 
outside the major metropolitan areas; thirty 
thousand rural communities lack adequate 
water systems and more than 45,000 have no 
sewer systems at all; the infant mortality 
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rate in rural areas exceeds the national aver- 
age by 20%, and for non-white rural infants 
it is almost twice as high. 

This, then, is the imbalance in our develop- 
ment: concentrated urbanization, not only 
at the expense of rural life but also at the 
expense of our metropolitan areas. This is 
an important point— the problems of rural 
America are really the problems of the 
entire country. The Coalition does not think 
of itself, or Senator Pearson’s amendment, 
as representing a special interest. The days 
when city and country folk battled each other 
for their share of the federal pie are over. 
Our problems are totally inter-related and 
equally complex, and they cannot be resolved 
in isolation. As the President said in his 
1970 State of the Union message: 

“What rural America needs most is a new 
kind of assistance. It needs to be dealt 
with not as a separate nation but as part of 
an overall growth policy for America.” 

With this in mind, the Coalition has 
developed certain legislative objectives de- 
scribed by Governor Tiemann as: 

“The direct infusion of dollars into the 
rural economic system—the investment or 
job tax credit, non-agricultural credit, and 
the regional approach toward public works 
assistance. 

“Our reasoning is simple enough, Our or- 
ganization is composed of a number of 
former governors. Through sometimes brutal 
experience, they have learned what works to 
stimulate economic development. 

“The indications are that the older ap- 
proaches may be the best ones.” 

It would appear that many of the 200 Fed- 
eral Assistance programs established all, or 
in part for rural people were established on 
the basis of guesstimates that this or that 
program might be a good idea, with no plan- 
ning beforehand to determine whether they 
would accomplish anything worthwhile. The 
basis for this criticism comes from a report 
done for the Economic Development Admin- 
istration by the Center for Political Research. 
This two-volume report has not had much 
circulation, and that is a shame, because it 
is the first attempt that I know of to deter- 
mine which Federal programs truly influence 
rural economic development, and which ones 
do not. The report states that even with sub- 
stantial modifications of priorities, funding 
levels and administrative processes, the 
capabilities of most federal assistance pro- 
grams to alter—and particularly reverse— 
geographic patterns of economic development 
is extremely limited. 

The report concludes that broad economic 
forces in the private sector are the major de- 
terminants of economic trends and decisions, 
and that many programs are not designed, 
administered or funded to achieve a signifi- 
cant impact on economic development. 

It is heartening that there are a number 
of Bills now pending, including Senator Pear- 
son’s amendment, which go right to the heart 
of the problem, and the concepts embodied 
in these Bills are endorsed by the Coalition. 
One such Bill is S. 2223 which would provide 
for nonfarm rural credit. 

An investment tax credit of the type pro- 
posed by Senator Pearson is a powerful eco- 
nomic tool. It can be used quickly and is rela- 
tively simple to administer. Since it relies on 
the initiative of the private sector, it has the 
potential to be more effective than direct 
Federal spending. The leverage gained from 
such an incentive can be tremendous. For 
example, under Senator Pearson’s Amend- 
ment, if new rural investment is stimulated 
and takes advantage of the investment tax 
credit, every dollar lost to, or in effect spent 
by, the Federal Treasury will be matched by 
seven dollars invested by the private sector 
in rural America. It also has the advantage of 
encouraging rural industrial development 
without destroying the tax base of rural 
communities—when tax incentives are left to 
the state or local communities alone, those 
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who can least afford the loss of revenues are 
often those who have to make the biggest 
concessions to attract industry. 

The advantages of the investment tax 
credit proposed by this amendment, however, 
are contingent solely upon the extent to 
which this credit is focused, by this Com- 
mittee and the Internal Revenue Service, on 
the real problem. Like any other tax break, 
it can be abused by use inconsistent with its 
underlying purpose. To insure that this does 
not happen, the amendment would have to 
be administered pursuant to criteria which 
clearly delineates the types of industries the 
credit would be available to and the types of 
nonmetropolitan areas where investment 
would qualify. 

One important criterion is already con- 
tained in the amendment, which requires 
that “the new employment opportunities in 
the rural area which will be assisted by such 
property will not result in a decrease in em- 
ployment in any other area.” As I noted 
earlier, we are not involved in a battle be- 
tween urban and rural areas for industrial 
investments; it is rather an attempt to re- 
order the development of the nation for the 
benefit of all areas. Therefore, a criterion 
which prevents the credit from being used 
to relocate industries from our beleaguered 
inner cities to rural areas is absolutely essen- 
tial. But even if relocation is effectively pro- 
hibited, it would also seem essential to limit 
the credit to those industries which will fit 
the pattern of economic restructuring most 
suited for that particular area. The Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 contains such a criterion in its “excess 
capacity” provision, Section 702, which pro- 
hibits assistance to those industries where 
the demand is not sufficient to employ the 
efficient capacity of existing enterprises. A 
difficult criterion to administer, certainly, 


but at the least it is a recognition of the 
directions which the implementation of the 
public policy should take. 

The Public Works and Economic Develop- 


ment Act of 1965 also contains the criteria as 
to the types of areas that should qualify 
for assistance, and we think that they should 
be equally applicable to the Pearson amend- 
ment: 

(1) the rate of unemployment or under- 
employment is substantially above the na- 
tional rate; 

(2) the median level of family incomes is 
significantly below the national median; 

(3) the level of housing, health, and edu- 
cational facilities is substantially below the 
national level; 

(4) the economy of the area has tradition- 
ally been dominated by only one or two in- 
dustries, which are in a state of long-term 
decline; 

(5) the rate of outmigration of labor or 
capital or both is substantial; 

(6) the area is adversely affected by chang- 
ing industrial technology; 

(7) the area is adversely affected by 
changes in national defense facilities or pro- 
duction; and 

(8) indices of regional production indicate 
a growth rate substantially below the na- 
tional average. 

We think these criteria are implicit in the 
amendment and its underlying purpose. We 
ask only that they be made explicit in the 
Committee’s Report and, hopefully, in the 
IRS regulations implementing the new law 
should it be passed. 

In conclusion, I want to reemphasize that 
the amendment proposed by Senator Pearson, 
if adopted and administered as described 
above, will eventually have a substantial im- 
pact on rural America. We recognize, however, 
that a tax incentive alone is not enough, but 
it will serve as a precedent for the adoption 
of other vitally needed legislation and indi- 
cate Congressional approval for a new and 
long overdue change in direction for U.S. eco- 
nomic development policies. 
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A NEW DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN 
RESOURCES, OR A DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the pro- 
posed Department of Human Resources 
that would be established by S. 1432 
is one of the most important of the 
President’s executive reorganization pro- 
posais, One of the major elements of 
controversy relating to the proposed 
department is the role of education. 
National education organizations have 
argued strongly for a separate Depart- 
ment of Education. The proposed Hu- 
man Resources Department on the other 
hand would integrate all the programs 
relating to child development, including 
education, into one operating unit under 
strong secretarial management. 

The arguments for a Department of 
Human Resources have been stated in 
an article entitled “Why a Department 
of Human Resources Is Needed Now,” 
written by John K. Meagher, appearing 
in the September issue of the Phi Delta 
Kappan, the publication of the national 
education fraternity, Phi Delta Kappa. 
Mr. Meagher, then an official of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and now legislative counsel to 
Dr. Jerome H. Jaffe, Special Consultant 
to the President for Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs, also presents arguments 
against creating a Department of Edu- 
cation. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Meagher’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wry a DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN 
Is NEEDED Now 
(By John K. Meagher) 

“We sometimes seem to have forgotten 
that government is not in business to deal 
with subjects on a chart but to achieve real 
objectives for real human beings.""—President 
Nixon, March 25, 1970, Message to Congress. 

The frequently uttered resolution, “Next 
week we've got to get organized,” can no 
longer be a source of humor when the sub- 
ject is the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. As former HEW Secretary John Gard- 
ner said recently in testimony before the 
Senate Government Operations Committee, 
“The people of the United States are deeply 
troubled about the great institutions, cor- 
porate and governmental, that dominate 
their lives. A people that no longer believes 
in the effectiveness of its institutions of 
government are a people in deep trouble.” 
It was in recognition of this problem that 
President Nixon, on March 25, 1971, proposed 
a comprehensive reorganization of the exec- 
utive branch. 

The President's plan involves the merging 
of seven existing cabinet departments and 
several agencies into four new cabinet-level 
departments which reflect the basic concerns 
of government: natural resources, commu- 
nity development, human resources, and 
economic affairs. 

The need for changes in organization of 
the executive branch is clear when its growth 
is considered. In the past 20 years the num- 
ber of cabinet-level departments has in- 
creased from 9 to 12, the major independent 
agencies from 27 to 41, and the domestic 
programs from about 150 to 1,400. In addi- 
tion, the number of federal employees has 
increased by 30% and the federal budget has 
risen from $42 billion to well over $200 
billion, 
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All this growth in budgets, programs, and 
personnel has been the result of an enlarged 
mission for the federal government. New 
responsibilities haye come from congressional 
mandates and new programs have been de- 
veloped to handle them. The great domestic 
legislation of the 1960’s—much of it in the 
areas of health, education, and welfare— 
brought a patchwork quilt of programs and 
attendant bureaucracies, many of which, al- 
though related, were housed in different de- 
partments. Often similar programs have 
competed for clients, as in the case of a 
southwestern city. There a large and modern 
skills training center for vocational educa- 
tion was constructed with HEW funds while, 
at about the same time, a private corpora- 
tion operating under a Department of Labor 
contract to train workers constructed a sim- 
ilar center three blocks away. Although an 
extreme example, this serves to illustrate 
the problems which can, and unfortunately 
do, exist because of haphazard organizational 
structures. 

To eliminate this kind of overlap and 
duplication, the President’s Reorganization 
Plan would bring together like programs 
which relate to the basic and important pur- 
poses of government. While all the proposed 
departments are of interest, the one of pri- 
mary concern to the education community 
and the Department of HEW is the proposed 
department of human resources (DHR). Ac- 
cordingly, it will be discussed in depth here. 

The mission of DHR would be to promote 
the well-being and development of individ- 
uals and families, Real individuals. Real fam- 
ilies. Unfortunately, under the existing or- 
ganizational maze, it is difficult for anyone 
in the federal executive to deal with the 
individual citizen or family in a comprehen- 
sive, sensible fashion. No cabinet secretary, 
no Office of Management and Budget official, 
no White House aide, has the tools at his 
disposal to formulate and carry out sensible 
“people” policy, because the elements which 
must be utilized are fragmented among var- 
ious departments. For example, while HEW 
has the basic income security programs— 
public assistance and social security—Agri- 
culture has the food stamp and commodity 
distribution programs and Labor has the 
unemployment insurance program. As Jo- 
seph Califano, former special assistant to 
President Johnson, recently testified: “Co- 
ordination is no substitute for getting the 
boxes in the right place, for giving to the 
President one man with enough authority 
to be held responsible for a major purpose of 
government.” In the new proposed depart- 
ment, the secretary for the first time would 
be able to control many more of the federal 
programs enacted to assist individuals and 
families. 
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In order to accomplish its mission, the 
new DHR would contain all of the present 
DHEW except the National Institute of Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health, which would 
go to the new department of economic af- 
fairs, and the Office of Education’s Public 
Library Construction Program, which would 
be transferred to the new department of 
community development. 

In addition, the DHR would contain from 
other departments: 

School lunch, meat, poultry and egg in- 
spection, and food stamps and commodity 
programs from Agriculture; 

Manpower Administration and Women’s 
Bureau from Labor; 

Health and migrant programs from OEO; 

The Railroad Retirement Board; 

College housing construction programs 
from Housing and Urban Development; and 

Flammable fabric regulation from Com- 
merce. 

In FY '72 outlay figures, the total budget of 
DHR would be nearly $81 billion and the 
number of employees over 120,000. 
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Many observers of government cringe at 
figures depicting the size of the presently 
constituted DHEW and express horror at 
the prospect of an even larger new DHR, 
They think that DHEW is unmanageable and 
accordingly assume the same will be true of 
the larger new department. 

Bigness in itself does not make anything 
unmanageable. Otherwise, most of the ma- 
jor corporations of the United States would 
be considered as such. The key, of course, to 
managing anything is effective leadership, 
delineation of authority and purpose, and 
rational organization. These elements are the 
cornerstone of the President's proposal for 
the new department of human resources. 

One of the difficulties in running DHEW 
today is that its secretary does not have the 
direct control and sole responsibility for the 
resources that are needed to do the job. The 
problems arise from what isn't under his 
jurisdiction, not from what is. That prob- 
lem is resolved by the DHR organization by 
consolidating the programs listed above. 

Under the existing organization, over 20 
high-level officials report directly to the sec- 
retary. This does not include his personal 
staff and others with whom he is in con- 
tact. In the new DHR only nine officials will 
report directly to the secretary and six of 
these will make up a management team of 
key staff advisers and line managers. These 
officials will have clearly delineated respon- 
sibilities in broad functional areas. This 
change should free the secretary from many 
of the problems he encounters today while 
at the same time insuring better manage- 
ment of the department’s programs under 
the line administrators for health, human 
development, and income security. 


A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Some thoughtful individuals and groups 
concerned about the bigness of DHEW and 
the new DHR have suggested dividing the 
existing department into smaller units. There 
have been from time to time proposals for a 
separate department of health. This year 
Senator Ribicoff has introduced S. 1485, 
which would establish a department of edu- 
cation. Phi Delta Kappans are no doubt in- 
terested in a department of education and 
Many probably feel that education deserves 
the kind of recognition only cabinet status 
can offer. 

No one questions the importance of edu- 
cation and the fact that it will play an even 
more vital role in the years ahead. What is 
questioned in every city and town in Amer- 
ica every day by educators, by parents, and 
by students themselves is whether the prod- 
uct of our system is as good as it should be. 
For a long period the schools, teachers, and 
principals were blamed when a youngster 
encountered difficulties. Recently, we have 
learned there are many reasons for under- 
achievement and other academic problems. 
We know that it does little good, for exam- 
ple, to provide additional instruction to a 
poor child if he is so hungry or in such 
poor tealth that he cannot benefit from ex- 
panded educational opportunities. The child’s 
problems must be approached on a compre- 
hensive basis if he is to overcome his learning 
difficulties, 

To do this, it is necessary that all the 
programs of the federal government which 
are involved in the comprehensive approach 
be closely coordinated and focused, and this 
is greatly simplified when they are located 
together in one department. Separating edu- 
cation from the health and other programs 
relating to the nutrition of the student is 
not sensible. Only by involving education 
with the other vital elements in the human 
development process will the products of our 
system measure up to our expectations. In 
the new department of human resources, 
education, manpower, and social services pro- 
grams would be placed together under a 
single administration. 
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It is certain that, in the future, education 
and educators will be called on to help in 
solving problems much broader than those 
concerned with the classic three R's. One 
cogent example is the problem of drug abuse. 
Part of the solution lies with treatment and 
rehabilitation involving the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health and the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Administration; but many lead- 
ing experts feel that ultimately the battle 
will be won or lost in the schools of Amer- 
ica, The Office of Education does now and 
must continue to play a major role in the 
solution of what is a serious social problem. 
But to deal with this problem effectively, 
the programs that OE sponsors must be ac- 
curate and up to date; they must be targeted 
on what we have found to be the needs of 
drug users and the corresponding attractive- 
ness of drugs. Obviously, this kind of educa- 
tion requires the closest coordination with 
the other organizations dealing with drug 
abuse, so that their research results and 
practical knowledge can be tapped. A sepa- 
rate department of education would make 
this coordination more difficult, especially 
since conflicts could require White House or 
OMB mediation, rather than being handled 
at the departmental level. 

This is only one example of the links that 
a department of human resources will make 
possible. The proposal places manpower 
training and early childhood programs with 
education in the same organization and thus 
forces a focus on significant nonschool edu- 
cational systems. It is our feeling that all 
sorts of programs will benefit from this in- 
terchange. 

Finally, let me deal with the “status” argu- 
ment. A separate department of education, 
it is said, would have higher visibility and 
prestige. The education profession would 
then receive more respect and education a 
larger share of the federal resources. One of 
the consequences of such a move would be 
increasing the difficulty of managing the 
executive branch. As new cabinet-level offi- 
cers are created, the effectiveness of each as 
an advocate for his program is diminished, 
both because there are then more voices 
clamoring for the President’s ear and because 
the secretary now is less the broad-range 
advisor that a President needs. This is hardly 
a desirable goal. 

The resources devoted to education have 
increased significantly over the last 10 years, 
both in relative and absolute terms. The 
total federal budget, in terms of outlays, has 
grown from $106 billion to $229 billion, a 
rate of 12% a year. Total federal outlays for 
education have increased from $2.76 billion 
to $13.54 billion, a rate of 39% a year, and 
an overall increase from 2.6% to 5.9% of the 
total federal budget. This includes outlays in 
areas such as research at academic institu- 
tions, Veterans Administration payments, 
health and scientific manpower training, and 
other educational activities not directly 
funded by the Office of Education. The budg- 
et of the Office of Education itself has grown 
from $543 million in 1962 to a projected 
$4.83 billion in 1972, an annual rate of growth 
of almost 79%. During the first two years of 
the Nixon Administration, while federal 
funds expended increased at the annual rate 
of 3.5%, Office of Education expenditures in- 
creased 8.5% and overall education expendi- 
tures 12% annually. Education, in sum, has 
been and is receiving an increasingly larger 
share of the pie; it is not at all clear how 
having a separate department would further 
enlarge this share. 

The legislation dealing with education that 
has been proposed by the President repre- 
sents a reasoned and comprehensive group 
of additions to present federal responsi- 
bilities. The national foundation for higher 
education and the national institute of edu- 
cation will provide the knowledge base and 
the discretionary authority to promote re- 
form and innovation in the system. Emer- 
gency school aid will target on finally elimi- 
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nating racial segregation from our schools. 
Education special revenue sharing will great- 
ly simplify our grant-in-aid programs, mak- 
ing this assistance to states and localities 
more flexible, so that the units of govern- 
ment closest to the people can set their own 
priorities in accordance with local need. And 
the department of human resources proposal 
will consolidate federal programs dealing with 
individuals and families and thus allow a 
comprehensive approach to dealing with their 
problems and promoting their well-being. 


THE REVENUE ACT OF 1971 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
Revenue Act of 1971 is pending business 
before the Senate Finance Committee 
and shortly will be before the entire Sen- 
ate. My concern is that we redirect the 
thrust of the President’s tax proposal by 
creating more jobs now and by stimulat- 
ing the demand for goods and services 
that will result in the fullest possible use 
of our productive capacity. 

In order to create more consumer de- 
mand, it is my intention to propose as 
an amendment to the President’s tax pro- 
posal, three-pronged tax relief for the 
benefit of low-income individuals and 
middle-income taxpayers. 

First, I propose a direct payment to 
each poverty household in the form of 
sales tax relief based upon the amount of 
sales taxes paid in the purchase of food. 

Second, I propose property tax relief 
to every poor household to reimburse it 
for State and local property taxes paid 
either as a homeowner or as a renter. 

Third, I propose tax relief to American 
families in the form of partial reim- 
bursements for the cost of providing for 
a child’s trade school or higher educa- 
tion. 

In addition to tax relief, we must create 
more jobs, now, and they must be mean- 
ingful, permanent jobs. On June 3, 1971, 
I introduced S. 1986, a bill to create a na- 
tional program in marine science and re- 
source development. In hearings on this 
bill, Floyd E. Smith, president, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers, AFL-CIO, testified 
that this program could easily harness 
the special talents possessed by the ar- 
mada of unemployed scientists, research- 
ers, engineers, and technicians. Mark 
Morton, vice president of General Elec- 
tric, testified that 800,000 jobs would be 
created by the oceans program. These are 
productive jobs that can do some real 
good, not make-work public service jobs 
that provide little by way of fulfillment 
and planning for our Nation’s future. 
Separately from my tax relief proposal, 
it is my intention to press for early con- 
sideration of S. 1986. 

I would like to discuss how each as- 
pect of my plan would work. 

The first aspect of this plan would 
provide food sales tax relief to every 
household whose income is at or below 
the poverty level as determined annually 
by the Bureau of the Census. The im- 
pact of sales taxes is far greater on those 
in poverty, since a great percentage of 
their income is used to provide food and 
shelter. Indeed, in 1965, sales taxes took 
a 6.1-percent bite out of family incomes 
that were less than $2,000, whereas a 
family of over $15,000 pays approxi- 
mately 1 percent in all sales tax. 
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A State and/or local sales tax is levied 
on all food purchased for consumption 
off the premises in 30 States, including 
Alaska, where the tax is solely local. Sales 
taxes on food, therefore, cost those poor 
persons who live in three-fifths of the 
States between 2 and 6 percent of their 
limited funds for food. The food sales 
tax eats into their ability to purchase an 
adequate diet. Food stamp program fam- 
ilies in New York, who are informed by 
the Department of Agriculture that they 
need $108 to purchase the barest nutri- 
tional minimum, find instead that they 
can buy as little as $100 worth of food. 
The State and local government pockets 
the remaining $8, which was intended to 
alleviate human malnutrition. 

Against this background, it is reason- 
able and just for the Federal Govern- 
ment to assume the responsibility for 
guaranteeing that the poor have enough 
purchasing power—in stamps or money— 
to afford the food they must have to 
subsist. This should be after, and not 
merely before, taxation by other levels 
of government. Any attempt to eliminate 
hunger before taxes must fail by defini- 
tion. 

At the same time, State and local 
governments are hard pressed. They 
ought not to be deprived of such a valu- 
able source of revenue. The food sales 
tax relief proposal would eliminate fiscal 
dependence on the poor, without impair- 
ing State and local tax receipts. To this 
extent, the relief contained in this pro- 
posal would represent indirect revenue 
sharing. 

The sales tax relief would be in the 
form of an annual Federal payment 
equivalent to the State and local sales 
taxes on food consumed at home by mem- 
bers of poor households. Beginning tax- 
able year 1971, an application would be 
filed by each family at or below the pov- 
erty level. The Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice would first determine the combined 
State and local sales tax rates effective 
in the household’s area of residence, as- 
suming a 4 percent rate in the four 
States having no sales tax. This 4-percent 
rate for no-tax jurisdictions is based on 
the fact that the rate in 23 States falls 
between 4 and 6 percent, while the rate 
in the 23 other States with a tax lies be- 
tween 2 and 4 percent. The IRS would 
multiply the tax rate by the cost of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture low-cost 
food plan for that household’s composi- 
tion. The resulting amount would be sent 
to the household by check. 

The low-cost food plan, $138 per month 
for a family of four, is the most reliable 
measure of food expenditure because of 
the administrative difficulties involved in 
requiring poor persons to retain all of 
their receipts for food purchases. The 
Department of Agriculture labels this 
plan “a reasonable measure of basic 
money needs for a good diet.” It counsels 
rejecting any lower level of food spend- 
ing as not conducive to nutritional well- 
being. Moreover, there are differences in 
the plan based on the sex and age com- 
position of the family. Accordingly, the 
application would set forth the house- 
hold’s address, income, and the sex and 
age of each household member, including 
a notation as to whether a member was 
expecting a child or nursing an infant 
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during the year. The relief under this 
and other two proposals would not con- 
stitute income for Federal income tax 
purposes, or for determining eligibility 
or assistance level in connection with any 
federally subsidized benefit program. 

As an example of the result this sales 
tax payment would have, a family of 
four living in Detroit, Mich., would re- 
ceive $66. Because the tax bite is greater 
in Jackson, Miss., the same family would 
get approximately $100. A young couple 
anticipating a child would be entitled to 
$75 in New York City while the same 
family in Butte, Mont., would receive $43. 
The relief for a household of eight per- 
sons, including six children, would 
amount to $112 throughout South 
Carolina. 

For those poor persons not actually 
subjected to food sales taxes, the relief 
would be a modest, but vital, boost for 
their food budgets. In California, which 
does not impose a tax on food, the relief 
contemplated would be $84. Assuming 
that every eligible household applies, we 
would be turning an additional $420 mil- 
lion of direct tax relief back into the 
economy. This is based on an average 
tax rate of 4 percent and 25.5 million 
recipient poor persons. 

The second aspect of my plan would 
provide property tax relief to every 
household whose income is at or below 
the Census Bureau’s poverty level. As 
with the sales tax relief, it would take the 
form of an annual payment through the 
Internal Revenue Service. The payment 
would be equal to the State and local 
property taxes actually paid by home- 
owner households. We all know that per- 
sons who rent pay property taxes in- 
directly. Consequently, for those who pay 
rent the relief would be 20 percent of 
their annual payments. In operation, this 
proposal would mean that a household 
of four paying $80 in rent per month— 
$960 per year—would receive a $192 
payment. 

The property tax is universal. It ac- 
counts for more than one-fourth of all 
revenues raised by State and local gov- 
ernments from their own sources. But 
its impact is inequitable, falling hardest 
upon the poor. Families with over $15,000 
in total annual income require only 1.4 
percent of their income to meet property 
taxes. Families whose income is less than 
$2,000 are compelled to spend an aver- 
age of 8.5 percent of their meager in- 
comes on property taxes, while 3.1 mil- 
lion low-income nonfarm homeowners 
pay over 10 percent of their income for 
this purpose. 

To offset the regressive nature of the 
property tax, particularly where the low- 
income elderly are concerned, five 
States—California, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin—have adopted 
so-called circuit-breaker statutes. These 
statutes provide a variety of income tax 
credits or rebates for elderly home- 
owners, and in some instances renters, 
whose incomes fall below fixed levels. In 
no case, however, is full relief granted. 

In other attempts to protect im- 
poverished homeowners from property 
loss due to nonpayment of taxes, seven 
States have homestead exemptions and 
16 States have a modified homestead ex- 
emption tailored to veterans, frequently 
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limited to the disabled. However, none 
of these methods of relief is free of dis- 
criminating characteristics. 

The Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations advocates the 
circuit-breaker approach as introducing 
a badly needed element of modern eco- 
nomic realism and social justice into the 
administration of the property tax. 
There is no reason for not extending 
such relief to a widow with a houseful 
of children or an unemployed father 
with a family since they, too, are forced 
to carry extraordinary residential tax 
loads in relation to their income. 

The 20-percent figure assigned in con- 
nection with rent was selected to guar- 
antee all renters relatively complete re- 
lief. At the same time calculation of the 
relief would be administratively simple. 
The Wisconsin circuit-breaker law as- 
sumes that 25 percent of the rental pay- 
ment goes for property taxes, while the 
other four States apply the 20-percent 
factor. 

Assuming that all eligible households 
apply, this form of tax relief would total 
approximately $1.25 billion. This pro- 
jects an average rent for a family of four 
of $80 per month, or slightly over $190 
in annual relief per family. 

Written into my proposed legislation 
is a phase out provision whereby the re- 
lief payment for sales and property taxes 
would be reduced by 50 cents for every 
$1 in income over the poverty level. 

The third aspect of my plan provides 
relief to families trying to provide higher 
education for their children. A tax credit 
would be given for part of the expenses 
paid by the taxpayer for his dependents’ 
school tuition, books, and equipment. 
The credit would be calculated on a slid- 
ing scale with a $325 maximum. Should 
the credit exceed the tax liability, a posi- 
tive payment would be received by the 
taxpayer. Room and board expenses are 
excluded and scholarship assistance 
would be deducted. 

The sliding scale favors those whose 
children attend low tuition schools. 
Credit is given for a maximum of $1,500 
as follows: 75 percent of the first $200, 
25 percent of the next $300, and only 
10 percent of the remainder. The maxi- 
mum credit would be $325. 

The credit also favors those in the 
lower tax brackets by providing for a re- 
duction in the credit by $1 for each $100 
of income over $25,000. 

To illustrate, a family earning $4,000 
and spending $300 to put a child through 
a trade school or a public institution, 
would receive a $175 credit. Since this 
family would not pay income tax, it 
would receive a payment in this amount. 
A family which earns $15,000 and pays 
$1,200 toward a child's higher education, 
would receive a credit of $295. 

A similar provision has passed the 
Senate on two separate occasions. The 
most recent was in December 1969, when 
the distinguished Senator from Connec- 
ticut, Senator RIBICOFF, sponsored it as 
an amendment to the Tax Reform Act. 
Regrettably it was delected in confer- 
ence. 

The cost of that proposal was esti- 
mated to be $1.8 billion. To that provi- 
sion, I have added the positive payment 
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where the credit exceeds the tax. The in- 
clusion of these low-income families 
should have only a slight impact on the 
cost. 

We must recognize the heavy finan- 
cial burden borne by families in provid- 
ing this vital education for their chil- 
dren. This burden falls particularly hard 
on low- and middle-income families. It 
is appropriate for the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide some measure of relief, 
and in doing so we will also provide an 
incentive for more students to extend 
their education beyond high school. 

This, Mr. President, is my plan. It 
goes to the heart of the problem and pro- 
vides direct stimulus to our ailing econ- 
omy. It represents positive methods of 
putting revenue in the hands of consum- 
ers who can use it and who will spend it. 
We can be certain that amounts paid out 
by the Government will be turned back 
into the economy through the purchase 
of consumer goods. This, I maintain, is 
the road to recovery. 

In addition, the revenue effects of my 
plan are entirely in keeping with what 
the President has suggested is appropri- 
ate. My plan, even if added on top of 
H.R. 10947, would, over the next 3 years 
still not cost the Treasury much more 
than the President has already indicated 
he wants to have deducted for the tax 
liability of businesses and individuals. 
Back in January, he announced changes 
in the calculation of depreciation that 
would save business $11.7 billion through 
1973 and $40 billion by the end of the 
decade. In August, he proposed another 
$17 billion in tax savings for a total of 
approximately $29 billion over the next 
3 years. The House Ways and Means 
Committee has reduced this overall 
package to under $27 billion, including 
the depreciation changes already imple- 
mented by regulation. 

My plan, at the outside, assuming 100 
percent participation by every eligible 
family, which highly is doubtful where 
the poor are concerned, would add $3.7 
billion in tax relief. A more realistic cost 
estimate would be in the neighborhood 
of $2.5. This, when added to the House’s 
cost, would approximately equal the cost 
approved, indeed ardently desired, by the 
President. 

My plan thus makes fiscal as well as 
human and economic sense. I urge its 
adoption. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT 
OF 1971 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, which 
the clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 9910) to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other pur- 
poses, 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
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Committee on Foreign Relations with 
an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1971”. 


PART I—ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


Sesc. 101. Title I of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, relating 
to the Development Loan Fund, is amended 
as follows: 

(1) In section 202(a), relating to author- 
ization— 

(A) strike out “$685,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1967, $450,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1968, $350,000,000 for the fiscal year 1969, 
$350,000,000 for the fiscal year 1971” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$320,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1972 and 1973”; 

(B) beginning with the word “That”, im- 
mediately after “Provided,”, strike out 
through “Provided further,”; and 

(C) strike out “for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1970, and June 30, 1971” and 
insert in Meu thereof “for each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1972, and June 30, 
1973". 

(2) In section 203, relating to fiscal pro- 
visions, strike out “1970 and for the fiscal 
year 1971” and insert in lieu thereof “1972 
and for the fiscal year 1973”. 

(3) (A) Section 209, relating to multilateral 
and regional programs, is amended— 

(i) by striking out subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “(a) 
The Congress that the planning 
and administration of development assistance 
by, or under the sponsorship of the United 
Nations, multilateral lending institutions, 
and other multilateral organizations con- 
tribute to the efficiency and effectiveness of 
that assistance through participation of 
other donors in the development effort, im- 
proved coordination of policies and pro- 
grams, pooling of knowledge, avoidance of 
duplication of facilities and manpower, and 
greater encouragement of self-help perform- 
ance. It is the sense of Congress that an in- 
creasing proportion of United States assist- 
ance to the developing countries should be 
channeled through multilateral organiza- 
tions and that the United States Govern- 
ment should undertake such measures as 
may be necessary to help increase the com- 
petency and capacity of such organizations.”; 
and 


(ii) by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the President shall reduce the 
amounts and numbers of loans made by the 
United States directly to individual foreign 
countries with the objective of phasing out 
the bilateral loan program by not later than 
June 30, 1975. 

“(d) In furtherance of the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, any funds ap- 
propriated under this part I may be trans- 
ferred by the President to the International 
Development Association, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
the International Finance Corporation, the 
Asian Development Bank or other multi- 
lateral lending institutions ad multilateral 
organizations in which the United States par- 
ticipates for the purpose of providing funds 
to enable any such institution or organiza- 
tion to make loans to foreign countries. Any 
such transfer shall be made— 

“(1) only if the institution or organization 
agrees that, in making loans out of funds so 
transferred, it will emphasize and take into 
account those matters emphasized and taken 
into account by the President under sections 
201 (b) and (f), 207, and 208 of this Act; 

“(2) without regard to any other provi- 
sion of this title; and 

“(3) upon such other terms and conditions 
as the President may determine.” 
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(B) Subsection (b) of such section 209 is 
e@mended by striking out “REGIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS,—”, 

(C) Section 205 of such Act is repealed. 

(D) Effective July 1, 1975, section 619 of 
such Act is amended by inserting after “this 
Act” the following “(other than title I of 
chapter 2 of such part)”. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION 
GRANTS 

Sec. 102. Title II of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, relating 
to technical cooperation and development 
grants, is amended as follows: 

(1) In section 212, relating to authoriza- 
tion, strike out “$183,500,000 for the fiscal 
year 1970, and $183,500,000 for the fiscal year 
1971” and insert in lieu thereof “$208,270,000 
for each of the fiscal years 1972 and 1973”. 

(2) In section 214(c), relating to author- 
ization for American schools and hospitals 
abroad, strike out “for the fiscal year 1970, 
$25,900,000, and for the fiscal year 1971, $12,- 
900,000” and insert in lieu thereof “for each 
of fiscal years 1972 and 1973, $30,000,000". 

(3) At the end of such title II, add the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“SEC. 220A. Suez CANAL.—The President is 
atuhorized to furnish financial assistance, on 
such terms and conditions as he may deter- 
mine, for assisting in the reopening of the 
Suez Canal after agreement has been reached 
by the parties involved, which agreement 
provides for the use of the Canal by the ships 
of all nations, including Israel, on a nondis- 
criminating basic. For the purpose of carry- 
ing out this section, there are authorized to 
be appropriated not to exceed $10,000,000 in 
Egyptian pounds now owned by the United 
States and determined by the President to be 
excess to the normal requirements of depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States. 
Amounts appropriated under this section are 
authorized to remain available until ex- 
pended.” 


AND DEVELOPMENT 


HOUSING GUARANTIES 


Sec. 103. Title III of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, relating 
to housing guaranties, is amended as follows: 

(1) In section 221, relating to worldwide 
housing guaranties, strike out “$130,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$180,000,000”. 

(2) In section 223(i), relating to general 
provisions, strike out “June 30, 1972” and 
insert in lieu thereof “June 30, 1974”. 

INTERNATIONAL DRUG CONTROL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 104. (a) Chapter 2 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, relating to development 


assistance, is amended by inserting after title 
III the following new title: 


“TITLE ITIA—INTERNATIONAL DRUG 
CONTROL ASSISTANCE 

“Sec. 225. AurHorrry.—(a) The President 
is authorized to furnish assistance to any 
foreign country, on such terms and condi- 
tions he determines necessary, in order to en- 
courage and enable that country to control 
or eliminate the production, processing, or 
distribution of drugs within or across its 
boundaries. 

“(b) The President is authorized to furnish 
assistance to any international organization, 
such as the United Nations Special Fund for 
Drug Abuse Control, involved in efforts to 
control or eliminate the production, process- 
ing, or distribution of drugs. 

“(c) Of the funds provided to carry out 
the provisions of this Act, not less than $25,- 
000,000 shall be available each fiscal year only 
to carry out the provisions of this title. 

“(d) For purposes of this section, ‘drug’ 
means any matter which is included within 
the definition of controlled substance under 
title II of the Comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Control Act of 1970.” 

(b) Section 620 of such Act, relating to 
prohibitions against furnishing assistance, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 
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“(v) (1) The President shall determine an- 
nually, before furnishing any military, eco- 
nomic, and other assistance to a foreign 
country under this or any other law, whether 
such country has undertaken appropriate 
measures to prevent drugs, partially or com- 
pletely processed or produced in or trans- 
ported through such country, from unlaw- 
fully entering the United States or from 
being unlawfully supplied to citizens of the 
United States. 

“(2) Except as otherwise provided under 
paragraph (3) of this subsection, if the Presi- 
dent determines that a foreign country has 
not undertaken appropriate measures to pre- 
vent any such drugs from unlawfully enter- 
ing the United States or being unlawfully 
supplied to United States citizens, he shall 
immediately cease to furnish all military, 
economic, and other assistance to such coun- 
try authorized under this or any other law. 
The President is urged also to seek, through 
the United Nations or any other international 
organization, the imposition of international 
economic sanctions against such country. 

“(3) If the President finds that a foreign 
country referred to under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection has undertaken, after his de- 
termination, appropriate measures to prevent 
such drugs from unlawfully entering the 
United States or being unlawfully supplied 
to United States citizens or finds that the 
overriding national interest requires that 
military, economic, or other assistance be fur- 
nished to such country, the provisions of 
such paragraph shall not apply to that coun- 
try unless the provisions of such paragraph 
would apply further to that country as a 
result of a further determination. 

“(4) The President shall utilize such agen- 
cies and facilities of the United States Gov- 
ernment as he may deem appropriate to 
assist foreign countries in their efforts to 
prevent the unlawful entry of drugs into the 
United States or from being unlawfully sup- 
plied to United States citizens. 

“(5) No provisions of this or any other 
law shall be construed to authorize the Pres- 
ident to waive the provisions of this sub- 
section. 

“(6) For purposes of this subsection— 

“(A) ‘drug’ means any matter which is in- 
cluded within the definition of controlled 
substance under title II of the Comprehen- 
sive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act 
of 1970; and 

“(B) ‘foreign assistance’ means any tan- 
gible or intangible item provided by the 
United States Government (by means of gift, 
loan, sale, credit sale, guaranty, or any other 
means) under this or any other law to a 
foreign country, including, but not limited 
to, any training, service, or technical advice, 
any item of real, personal, or mixed property, 
any agricultural commodity, United States 
dollars, and any currencies owned by the 
United States Government of any foreign 
country.” 


OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


Sec. 105, Title IV of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, relating 
to the Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion, is amended as follows: 

(1) In the first proviso of section 238(c), 
relating to definitions, strike out “required 
by law to be”, 

(2) At the end of section 239, relating to 
general provisions and powers, add the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(g) Except for the provisions of this title, 
no other provision of this or any other Act 
shall be construed to prohibit the operation 
in a particular country of the programs au- 
thorized by this title, if the President deter- 
mines that the operation of such program in 
a particular country is important to the 
national interest.” 

(3) Section 240(h), relating to agricultural 
credit and self-help community development 
projects, is amended by striking out “June 
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30, 1972” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1973”. 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Sec. 106. Section 252(a) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, relating to authorization 
for the Alliance for Progress, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “for the fiscal year 
1970, $482,250,000, and for the fiscal year 
1971, $428,250,000" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “for each of the fiscal years 1972 and 
1973, $309,400,000"; and 

(2) by striking out “$90,750,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$109,650,000”. 


PROGRAMS RELATING TO POPULATION GROWTH 


Sec. 107. Section 292 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, relating to authoriza- 
tion, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 292. AUTHORIZATION.—To carry out 
the purposes of this title, there is authorized 
to be appropriated to the President $125,000,- 
000 for each of the fiscal years 1972 and 1973, 
which amounts are authorized to remain 
available until expended. Other funds pro- 
vided to carry out the provisions of this part 
I shall also be available to carry out the 
purposes of this title and, notwithstanding 
any other provision of this Act, funds used 
for such purposes may be used on a loan or 
grant basis. The President shall not exercise 
any special authority granted to him under 
section 610(a) or 614(a) of this Act to trans- 
fer any amount appropriated under this par- 
agraph to, and to consolidate such amount 
with, any funds made available under any 
other provision of this Act.” 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 108. Section 302 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, relating to authorization, 
is amended as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “for the 
fiscal year 1970, $122,620,000, and for the 
fiscal year 1971, $122,620,000" and insert in 
lieu thereof “for each of the fiscal years 1972 
and 1973, $139,000,000"’. 

(2) Subsection (b) (2) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “for use in the fiscal 
year 1970, $7,530,000, and for use in the fiscal 
year 1971, $7,530,000" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “for use in each of the fiscal years 
1972 and 1973, $15,000,000”; and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “The President shall 
not exercise any special authority granted 
to him under section 610(a) or 614(a) of 
this Act to transfer any amount appropri- 
ated under this paragraph to, and to consoli- 
date such amount with, any funds made 
available under any other provision of this 
Act.” 

(3) In subsection (e), strike out “$1,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1970 and $1,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1971” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$1,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1972 and 1973”. 

(4) At the end of such section 302, add 
the following new subsection: 

“(f) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President for each of the fiscal 
years 1972 and 1973, in addition to other 
amounts available for such purposes, $1,000,- 
000 in tian pounds owned by the United 
States and determined by the President to 
be excess to the requirements of depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States, for 
the purpose of providing technical and voca- 
tional training and other assistance to Arab 
refugees. Amounts appropriated under this 
subsection are authorized to remain avail- 
able until expended.” 


CONTINGENCY FUND 
Sec. 109. Section 451(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, relating to the con- 
tingency fund, is amended by striking out 
“for the fiscal year 1970 not to exceed $15,- 
000,000, and for the fiscal year 1971 not to 
exceed $30,000,000" and inserting in leu 
thereof “for each of the fiscal years 1972 and 

1973 not to exceed $30,000,000”. 


October 26, 1971 


REFUGEE RELIEF ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 110. Part I of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, relating to economic assistance, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 8—REFUGEE RELIEF ASSISTANCE 


“Sec, 481. REFUGEE RELIEF ASSISTANCE.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1972, in addition 
to funds otherwise available for such pur- 
pose, not to exceed $250,000,000, to remain 
available until expended, for use by the Pres- 
ident in providing assistance for the relief 
and rehabilitation of refugees from East 
Pakistan and for humanitarian relief in East 
Pakistan. Such assistance shall be distrib- 
uted, to the maximum extent practicable, un- 
der the auspices of and by international in- 
stitutions and relief agencies or United 
States voluntary agencies.” 


PART II—MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
GENERAL MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 201. Part II of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, relating to military assistance, 
amended as follows: 

(1) In section 504(a), relating to authori- 
zation, strike out “$350,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1970, and $350,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1971” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$565,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1972”. 

(2) Section 505, relating to conditions of 
eligibility, is amended— 

(A) by striking out of subsection (b) (2) 
the word “and” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“or”; and 

(B) by striking out subsection (e). 

(3) In section 506(a), relating to special 
authority, strike out— 

(A) “1970 and the fiscal year 1971" and 
insert in lieu thereof “1972”; and 

(B) “each of the fiscal years 1970 and 
1971” and insert in lieu thereof “the fiscal 
year 1972”. 

(4) Section 507(a), relating to restrictions 
on military aid to Latin America, is amended 
to read as follows: “({a) Except as otherwise 
provided in this section, the value of defense 
articles furnished by the United States Gov- 
ernment under this Act to Latin American 
countries shall not exceed $10,000,000. Not 
to exceed $25,000,000 in value of defense 
articles may be furnished under this part on 
a cost-sharing basis to an inter-American 
military force under the control of the Or- 
ganization of American States.” 

(5) At the end of chapter 2 of such part 
II, add the following new sections: 

“Sec. 511. MILITARY ASSISTANCE ADVISORY 
GROUPS AND Misstons.—(a) It is the sense of 
Congress that the need for large United 
States military assistance advisory groups 
and military aid missions in foreign countries 
has diminished substantially during the last 
few years. In the words of the Peterson Task 
Force Report on International Development, 
"The United States now can reduce its super- 
vision and advice to a minimum, thus en- 
couraging progress toward self-reliance. 
United States military missions and advisory 
groups should be consolidated with other ele- 
ments in our overseas missions as soon as 
possible.” 

“(b) In accordance with the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, the total 
number of United States military personne) 
assigned and detailed, as of September 30, 
1971, to United States military assistance ad- 
visory groups, military missions, and other 
organizations of the United States perform- 
ing activities similar to such groups and mis- 
sions, shall be reduced by at least 25 per 
centum by September 30, 1972. 

“Sec. 512. MILITARY ASSISTANCE AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS FOR THAILAND, LAOS, AND SOUTH VIET- 
nam.—After June 30, 1972, no military as- 
sistance shall be furnished by the United 
States to Thailand, Laos, or South Vietnam 
directly or through any other foreign coun- 
try unless that assistance is authorized 
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under this Act or the Foreign Military Sales 
Act. 

“Sec. 518, LIMITATIONS ON AVAILABILITY OF 
FUNDS FoR MILITARY OPEeRATIONS.—(a) No 
funds authorized or appropriated under any 
provision of law shall be made available by 
any means by any officer, employee, or agency 
of the United States Government for the pur- 
pose of financing any military operations by 
foreign forces in Laos, South Vietnam, North 
Vietnam, Thailand, Cambodia, or Burma 
outside the borders of the country of the 
government or person receiving such funds 
unless Congress has specifically authorized or 
specifically authorizes the making of funds 
available for such purpose and designates 
the area where military operations financed 
by such funds may be undertaken outside 
such borders. 

“(b) Upon requesting Congress to make 

any such authorization, the President shall 
provide to Congress a copy of any agreement 
proposed to be entered into with any such 
government or person and the complete de- 
tails of the proposed military operation. 
Upon such authorization by Congress, the 
President shall provide a copy of any such 
agreement and thereafter of all plans and 
details of such operation. 
“Sec. 514. SPECIAL FOREIGN Country Ac- 
countTs.—(a) Except as otherwise provided 
by subsection (b) or (c) of this section, no 
defense article may be given, and no grant 
of military assistance may be made, under 
this or any other law to a foreign country 
unless the country agrees— 

“(1) to deposit in a special account estab- 
lished by the United States Government the 
following amounts of currency of that 
country: 

“(A) in the case of any excess defense ar- 
ticle to be given to that country, an amount 
equal to 25 per centum of the fair value of 
the article, as determined by the Secretary 
of State, at the time the agreement to give 
the article to the country is made; and 

“(B) in the case of a grant of military as- 
sistance to be made to that country, an 
amount equal to 25 per centum of each such 
grant; and 

“(2) to allow the United States Govern- 
ment to use such amounts from that special 
account as may be determined, from time to 
time, by the President to be necessary to 
pay all official costs of the United States 
Government payable in the currency of that 
country, including all costs relating to the 
financing of international educational and 
cultural exchange activities in which that 
country participates under the programs au- 
thorized by the Mutual Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act of 1961. 

“(b) The President may waive any amount 
of currency of a foreign country required 
to be deposited under subsection (a) (1) of 
this section if he determines that the United 
States Government will be able to pay all of 
its official costs payable in the currency of 
that country enumerated under subsection 
(a) (2) of this section without the deposit 
of such amount and without having te ex- 
pend United States dollars to purchase cur- 
rency of that country to pay such costs, 

“(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply in any case in which an excess de- 
fense article is given, or a grant of military 
assistance is made, to a foreign country un- 
der an agreement with that country which 
allows the United States Government to op- 
erate a military or other similar base in that 
country in exchange for that article or grant. 

“(d) Section 1415 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1953 (31 U.S.C. 724), shall 
not be applicable to the provisions of this 
section.” 

SECURITY SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 202. (a) At the end of such part II, 
add the following new chapter: 
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“CHAPTER 4—SECURITY SUPPORTING 
ASSISTANCE 

“Sec. 531, GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Presi- 
dent is authorized to furnish assistance to 
friendly countries, organizations, and bodies 
eligible to receive assistance under this Act 
on such terms and conditions as he may de- 
termine, in order to support or promote eco- 
nomic or political stability. The authority of 
this chapter shall not be used to furnish as- 
sistance to more than twelve countries in any 
fiscal year. 

“Sec. 532, AUTHORIZATION.—There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the President 
not to exceed $614,400,000 to carry out the 
purposes of this chapter for the fiscal year 
1972 and not to exceed $85,000,000 for such 
purposes for that fiscal year for Israel only. 
Where commodities are furnished on a grant 
basis under this chapter under arrangements 
which will result in the accrual of proceeds 
to the Government of Vietnam from the sale 
thereof, arrangements should be made to as- 
sure that such proceeds will not be budgeted 
by the Government of Vietnam for economic 
assistance projects or programs unless the 
President or his representative has given 
prior written approval. Amounts appropriated 
under this section are authorized to remain 
available until expended. None of the funds 
authorized by this section shall be made 
available to the Government of Vietnam un- 
less, beginning in January 1971, and quar- 
terly thereafter, the President of the United 
States shall determine that the accommoda- 
tion rate of exchange, and the rate of ex- 
change for United States Government pur- 
chases of piasters for goods and services, be- 
tween said Government and the United 
States is fair to both countries. 

“Src. 533. UNITED STATES REFUND CLarms.— 
It is the sense of the Congress that the Presi- 
dent should seek the agreement of the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam to the establishment and 
maintenance of a separate special account of 
United States dollars, which account shall be 
available solely for withdrawals by the United 
States, at such times and in such amounts as 
the President may determine, in satisfaction 
of United States dollar refund claims against 
the Government of Vietnam arising out of 
operations conducted under this Act. Such 
account should be established in an amount 
not less than $10,000,000 and maintained 
thereafter at a level sufficient to cover United 
States refund claims as they arise.” 

(b) Chapter 4 of part I of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is hereby repealed. All 
references to such chapter or any sections 
thereof made prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act shall hereafter be deemed to 
be references to chapter 4 of part II of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as added by 
subsection (a) of this section, or to appro- 
priate sections thereof. All references to part 
I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 made 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act 
shall hereafter be deemed to be references 
also to chapter 4 of part II, and all references 
to part II of such Act shall be deemed not to 
include chapter 4 of such part II. 


PART IUI—GENERAL AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROVISIONS 


PROHIBITIONS AGAINST FURNISHING ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 301, Section 620 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, relating to prohibitions 
against furnishing assistance, is further 
amended by adding after subsection (v), as 
added by section 104(b) of this Act, the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

“(w) No assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act, and no sales shall be made 
under the Foreign Military Sales Act, to 
Greece. This restriction may be waived when 
the President finds that overriding require- 
ments of the national security of the United 
States justify such a waiver and promptly 
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reports such finding to the Congress in writ- 
ing, together with his reasons for such find- 
ing. Notwithstanding the preceding sentence, 
in no event shall the aggregate amount of 
(1) assistance furnished to Greece under this 
Act, and (2) sales made to Greece under the 
Foreign Military Sales Act, in any fiscal year, 
exceed the aggregate amount expended for 
such assistance and such sales for the fiscal 
year 1971. 

“(x)(1) All military, economic, or other 
assistance, all sales of defense articles and 
services (whether for cash or by credit, 
guaranty, or any other means), all sales of 
agricultural commodities (whether for cash, 
credit, or by other means), and all licenses 
with respect to the transportation of arms, 
ammunitions, and implements of war (in- 
cluding technical data relating thereto) to 
the Government of Pakistan under this or 
any other law shall be suspended on the date 
of enactment of this subsection. 

“(2) The provisions of this subsection shall 
cease to apply when the President reports to 
the Congress that the Government of Pakis- 
tan is cooperating fully in allowing the situa- 
tion in East Pakistan to return to reasonable 
stability and that refugees from East Pakis- 
ton in India have been allowed, to the ex- 
tent feasible, to return to their homes and 
to reclaim their lands and properties. 

“(3) Nothing in this subsection shall apply 
to the provision of food and other humani- 
tarian assistance which is coordinated, dis- 
tributed, or monitored under international 
auspices.” 


AUTHORIZATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Sec. 302. Section 637(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, relating to authoriza- 
tion of administrative expenses of the agency 
administering part I, is amended by striking 
out “for the fiscal year 1970, $51,125,000, and 
for the fiscal year 1971, $51,125,000" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “for each of the fiscal 
years 1972 and 1973, $51,800,000”. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 303. (a)(1) Section 652 of chapter 3 
of part III of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, relating to miscellaneous provisions, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 652. LIMITATION UPON EXERCISE OF 
SPECIAL AuTHORITIES—The President shall 
not exercise any special authority granted to 
him under section 506(a), 610(a), or 614(a) 
of this Act unless the President, at least ten 
days prior to the date he intends to exercise 
any such authority, notifies the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate in 
writing of each such Intended exercise, the 
section of this Act under which such au- 
thority is to be exercised, and the justifica- 
tion for, and the extent of, the exercise of 
such authority.” 

(2) The last sentence of section 506(a) of 
such Act, relating to special authority, is re- 
pealed. 

(3) The last sentence of section 634(d) of 
such Act, relating to reports and information, 
is amended by striking out “614(a),”. 

(b) Such chapter 3 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tions: 

“Sec. 653. CHANGE IN ALLOCATION OF FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE.—(a) Not later than thirty 
days after the enactment of any law appro- 
priating funds to carry out any provision of 
this Act (other than section 451 or 637), the 
President shall notify the Congress of each 
foreign country and international organiza- 
tion to which the United States Government 
intends to provide any portion of the funds 
under such law and of the amount of funds 
under that law, by category of assistance, 
that the United States Government intends 
to provide to each. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the United States 
Government shall not provide to any foreign 
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country or international organization any 
funds under that law which Is in excess of 
10 per centum of the amount of each cate- 
gory of assistance which the President noti- 
fied the that the United States 
Government intended to provide that coun- 
try or organization under that law, unless 
the President (1) determines that it is vital 
to the security of the United States that such 
country or organization receive funds in ex- 
cess of the amount included in such notifica- 
tion for that country or organization, and 
(2) reports to Congress, at least ten days 
prior to the date on which such excess funds 
are to be provided to that country or orga- 
nization, each such determination, including 
the name of the country or organization to 
receive funds in excess of such per centum, 
the amount of funds in excess of that per 
centum which are to be provided, and the 
justification for providing the additional 
assistance. 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply in the case of any law making con- 
tinuing appropriations and may not be 
waived under the provisions of section 614(a) 
of this Act. 

“Sec. 654. PRESIDENTIAL FINDINGS AND DE- 

TERMINATIONS.—(a) In any case in which the 
President is required to make a report to the 
Congress, or to any committee or officer of 
either House of Congress, concerning any 
finding or determination under any provision 
of this Act, the Foreign Military Sales Act, or 
the Foreign Assistance and Related Programs 
Appropriation Act for each fiscal year, that 
finding or determination shall be reduced to 
writing and signed by the President. 
“(b) No action shall be taken pursuant to 
any such finding or determination prior to 
the date on which that finding or determina- 
tion has been reduced to writing and signed 
by the President. 

“(c) Each such finding or determination 
shall be published in the Federal Register 
as soon as practicable after it has been re- 
duced to writing and signed by the President. 
In any case in which the President con- 
cludes that such publication would be harm- 
ful to the national security of the United 
States, only a statement that a determina- 
tion or finding has been made by the Presi- 
dent, including the name and section of the 
Act under which it was made, shall be pub- 
lished. 

“(d) No committee or officer of either 
House of Congress shall be denied any re- 
quested information relating to any finding 
or determination which the President is re- 
quired to report to the Congress, or to any 
committee or officer of either House of Con- 
gress, under any provision of this Act, the 
Foreign Military Sales Act, the Foreign As- 
sistance and Related Programs Appropria- 
tions Act for each fiscal year, even though 
such report has not yet been transmitted to 
the appropriate committee or officer of either 
House of Congress. 

“Sec. 655. LIMITATION UPON ASSISTANCE TO 
or FOR Camsopia.—(a) Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, no funds authorized 
to be appropriated by this or any other Act 
may be obligated or expended in any amount 
in excess of $250,000,000 for the purpose of 
carrying out directly or indirectly any eco- 
nomic or military assistance, or any opera- 
tion, project, or program of any kind, or for 
providing any goods, supplies, materials, 
equipment, services, personnel, or advisers 
in, to, for, or on behalf of Cambodia during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972. 

(b) In computing the $250,000,000 limita- 
tion on obligation and expenditure authority 
under subsection (a) of this section in fiscal 
year 1972, there shall be included in the 
computation the value of any goods, sup- 
plies, materials, or equipment provided to, 
for, or on behalf of Cambodia in such fiscal 
year by gift, donation, loan, lease, or other- 
wise. For the purpose of this subsection, 
‘value’ means the fair market value of any 
goods, supplies, materials, or equipment pro- 
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vided to, for, or on behalf of Cambodia but 
in no case less than 3314 per centum of the 
amount the United States paid at the time 
such goods, supplies, materials, or equip- 
ment were acquired by the United States. 

“(c) No funds may be obligated or ex- 
pended for any of the purposes described in 
subsection (a) of this section in, to, for, or 
on behalf of Cambodia in any fiscal year be- 
ginning after June 30, 1972, unless such 
funds have been specifically authorized by 
law enacted after the date of enactment of 
this Act. In no case shall funds in any amount 
in excess of the amount specifically author- 
ized by law for any fiscal year be obligated 
or expended for any such purpose during 
such fiscal year. 

“(d) The provisions of subsections (a) and 
(c) of this section shall not apply with re- 
spect to the obligation or expenditure of 
funds to carry out combat air operations 
over Cambodia. 

“(e) After the date of enactment of this 
Act, whenever any request is made to the 
Congress for the appropriation of funds for 
use In, for, or on behalf of Cambodia for any 
fiscal year, the President shall furnish a writ- 
ten report to the Congress explaining the 
purpose for which such funds are to be 
used in such fiscal year. 

“(f) The President shall submit to the 
Congress within thirty days after the end 
of each quarter of each fiscal year, begin- 
ning with the fiscal year which begins July 
1, 1971, a written report showing the total 
amount of funds expended in, for, or on be- 
half of Cambodia during the preceding quar- 
ter by the United States Government, and 
shall include in such report a general break- 
down of the total amount expended, describ- 
ing the different purposes for which such 
funds were expended and the total amount 
expended for such purpose, except that in 
the case of the first two quarters of the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1971, a single 
report may be submitted for both such quar- 
ters and such report may be computed on 
the basis of the most accurate estimates the 
President is able to make taking into con- 
sideration all information available to him. 

“(g) Enactment of this section shall not 
be construed as a commitment by the United 
States to Cambodia for its defense.” 


LIMITATIONS ON UNITED STATES PERSONNEL AND 
PERSONNEL ASSISTED BY UNITED STATES IN 
CAMBODIA 


Sec. 304. Chapter 3 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, relating to mis- 
cellaneous provisions, is further amended by 
adding after section 655, as added by section 
303(b) of this Act, the following new section: 

“Sec. 656. LIMITATIONS ON UNITED STATES 
PERSONNEL AND PERSONNEL ASSISTED BY 
UNITED STATES IN CamMsBopiA.—The total rum- 
ber of civilian officers and employees of 
executive agencies of the United States 
Government who are citizens of the United 
States and of members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States (excluding such mem- 
bers while actually engaged in air opera- 
tions in or over Cambodia which originate 
outside Cambodia) present in Cambodia at 
any one time shall not exceed two hundred. 
The United States shall not, at any time, 
pay in whole or in part, directly or indi- 
rectly, the compensation or allowances of 
more than fifty individuals in Cambodia 
who are citizens of countries other than 
Cambodia or the United States. For pur- 
poses of this section, ‘executive agency of 
the United States Government’ means any 
agency, department, board, wholly or partly 
owned corporation, instrumentality, com- 
mission, or establishment within the execu- 
tive branch of the United States Govern- 
ment.” 


ANNUAL FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 8EPORT 
Sec. 305. (a) Chapter 3 of part IIT of the 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, relating to 
miscellaneous provisions, is further amended 
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by adding after section 656, as added by 
section 304 of this Act, the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 657. ANNUAL FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 
Report.—(a) In order that the Congress 
and the American people may be better and 
more currently informed regarding the 
volume and cost of assistance extended by 
the United States Government to foreign 
countries and international organizations, 
and in order that the Congress and the 
American people may be better informed 
regarding the sale of arms to foreign coun- 
tries and international organizations by pri- 
vate industry of the United States, not later 
than December 31 of each year the President 
shall transmit to the Congress an annual 
report, for the fiscal year ending prior to 
the fiscal year in which the report is trans- 
mitted, showing— 

“(1) the aggregate dollar value of all for- 
eign assistance provided by the United 
States Government by any means to all for- 
eign countries and international organiza- 
tions, and the aggregate dollar value of such 
assistance by category provided by the United 
States Government to each such country 
and organization, during that fiscal year; 

“(2) the total amounts of foreign cur- 
rency paid by each foreign country or in- 
ternational organization to the United 
States Government in such fiscal year, what 
each payment was made for, whether any 
portion of such payment was returned by 
the United States Government to the coun- 
try or organization from which the pay- 
ment was obtained or whether any such por- 
tion was transferred by the United States 
Government to another foreign country or 
international organization, and, if so re- 
turned or transferred, the kind of assistance 
obtained by that country or organization 
with those foreign currencies and the dollar 
value of such kind of assistance; 

“(3) the aggregate dollar value of all arms, 
ammunitions, and other implements of war, 
and the aggregate dollar value of each cate- 
gory of such arms, ammunitions, and imple- 
ments of war, exported under any export 
license, to all foreign countries and inter- 
national organizations, and to each such 
country and organization, during that fiscal 
year; and 

“(4) such other matters relating to for- 
eign assistance provided by the United States 
Government as the President considers ap- 
propriate, including explanations of the in- 
formation required under clauses (1)—(3) of 
this subsection. 

“(b) All information contained in any re- 
port transmitted under this section shall 
be public information. However, in the case 
of any item of information to be included 
in any such report that the President, on an 
extraordinary basis, determines is clearly 
detrimental to the security of the United 
States, he shall explain in a supplemental re- 
port why publication of each specific item 
would be detrimental to the security of the 
United States. A supplement to any re- 
port shall be transmitted to the Congress at 
the same time that the report is transmitted. 

“(c) If the Congress is not in session at 
the time a report or supplement is trans- 
mitted to the Congress, the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall accept the report or sup- 
plement on behalf of their respective Houses 
of Congress and present the report or supple- 
ment to the two Houses immediately upon 
their convening. 

“(a) For purposes of this section— 

“(1) ‘foreign assistance’ means any tangi- 
ble or intangible item provided by the United 
States Government under this or any other 
law to a foreign country or international 
organization, including, but not limited to, 
any training, service, or technical advice, any 
item of real, personal, or mixed property, any 
agricultural commodity, United States dol- 
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lars, and any currencies owned by the United 
States Government of any foreign country; 

“(2) ‘provided by the United States Gov- 
ernment’ includes, but is not limited to, 
foreign assistance provided by means of gift, 
loan, sale, credit sale, or guaranty; and 

“(3) ‘value’ means value at the time of 
transfer except that in no case shall any 
commodity or article of equipment or mate- 
rial be considered to have a value less than 
one-third of the amount the United States 
Government paid at the time the commod- 
ity or article was acquired by the United 
States Government.” 

(b) Section 644(m) of such Act Is amend- 
ed by striking out— 

“(m) ‘Value’ means—" 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“(m) ‘Value’ means, other than in section 
657 of this Act—”’. 

(c) Subsection (a) of section 634 of such 
Act is repealed. 

(d) The provision of this section shall 
apply with respect to any fiscal year com- 
mencing on or after July 1, 1971. 


LIMITATION ON USE OF FUNDS 


Sec. 306. Chapter 3 of part III of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, relating to 
miscellaneous provisions, is further amended 
by adding after section 657, as added by sec- 
tion 305(a) of this Act, the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 658. LIMITATION ON USE OF FuNDS,— 
(a) Except as otherwise provided in this sec- 
tion, none of the funds appropriated to carry 
out the provisions of this Act or the Foreign 
Military Sales Act shall be obligated or ex- 
pended until the Comptroller General of the 
United States certifies to the Congress that 
all funds previously appropriated and there- 
after impounded during the fiscal year 1971 
for highway construction, low-rent public 
housing, Model Cities, water and sewer 
grants, urban renewal, regional economic 
developmnet, farm credit, and mass trans- 
portation have been released for obligation 
and expenditure. 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply— 

“(1) to funds being withheld in accord- 
ance with specific requirements of law; and 

“(2) to appropriations obligated or ex- 
pended prior to January 1, 1972.” 


PART IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
FOREIGN MILITARY SALES 


Sec. 401, The Foreign Military Sales Act is 
amended as follows: 

(1) In section 31(a), relating to authori- 
zation, strike out “$250,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1970 and 1971” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$459,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1972”. 

(2) In section 31(b), relating to aggregate 
ceiling on foreign military sales credits, 
strike out “$340,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1970 and 1971” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$523,800,000 for the fiscal year 1972". 

(3) In section 33(a), relating to regional 
ceilings on foreign military sales, strike out 
“$75,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$100,- 
000,000”. 

(4) Section 33(c), relating to regional 
ceilings on foreign military sales, is repealed. 

EXCESS DEFENSE ARTICLES 


Sec. 402. Section 8 of the Act of January 
12, 1971, entitled “An Act to amend the For- 
eign Military Sales Act, and for other pur- 
poses” (84 Stat. 2053), is amended— 

(1) by striking out the first and second 
sentences of subsection (a) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “Subject to the 
provisions of subsection (b), the value of 
any excess defense article granted to a for- 
eign country or international organization 
by any department, agency, or independent 
establishment of the United States Govern- 
ment (other than the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development) shall be considered to 
be an expenditure made from funds appro- 
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priated under the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 for military assistance. Unless such de- 
partment, agency, or establishment certl- 
fies to the Comptroller General of the United 
States that the excess defense article it is 
ordering is not to be transferred by any 
means to a foreign country or international 
organization, when an order is placed for a 
defense article whose stock status is excess 
at the time ordered, a sum equal to the value 
thereof shall (1) be reserved and transferred 
to a suspense account, (2) remain in the 
suspense account until the excess defense 
article is either delivered to a foreign coun- 
try or international organization or the or- 
der therefor is cancelled and (3) be trans- 
ferred from the suspense account to (A) the 
general fund of the Treasury upon delivery 
of such article, or (B) to the military assist- 
ance appropriation for the current fiscal year 
upon cancellation of the other.”; 

(2) by striking out, in subsection (b), 
*$100,000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
**$150,000,000"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(e) Except for excess defense articles 
granted under part II of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not apply to any excess defense 
article granted to South Vietnam prior to 
July 1, 1972.” 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Sec. 403. The first section of the Act of 
June 28, 1935, entitled “An Act to authorize 
participation by the United States in the 
Interparliamentary Union” (22 U.S.C. 276), 
is amended as follows: 

(1) Strike out “$53,550” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$102,000”. 

(2) Strike out "$26,650" and insert in lieu 
thereof “$57,000”. 

(3) Strike out “$26,900” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$45,000”. 


INTER-AMERICAN SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 


Sec. 404. Part IV of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1969 is amended as follows: 

(1) Strike out the title of such part and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“PART IV—THE INTER-AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION ACT”. 


(2) The caption of section 401 and sub- 
section (a) of such section of that part are 
amended to read as follows: “INTER-AMERI- 
CAN FOUNDATION.—(a) There is created as 
an agency of the United States of America a 
body corporate to be known as the Inter- 
American Foundation (hereinafter in this 
section referred to as the ‘Foundation’).” 

(3) Section 401 of such part is amended by 
striking out “Institute” wherever it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Foundation”. 

(4) Section 401(e)(4) of such part is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) shall determine and prescribe the 
manner in which its obligations shall be in- 
curred and its expenses, including expenses 
for representation (not to exceed $10,000 in 
any fiscal year), allowed and paid;”. 

(5) Section 401(1) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1)(1) The chief executive officer of the 
Foundation shall be a President who shall be 
appointed by the Board of Directors on such 
terms as the Board may determine. The 
President shall receive compensation at the 
rate provided for level IV of the Executive 
Schedule under section 5315 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

“(2) Experts and consultants, or organiza- 
tions thereof, may be employed as authorized 
by section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code.” 


ANNUAL AUTHORIZATIONS FOR STATE 
DEPARTMENT AND USIA 


Sec. 405. (a) It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to enable the Congress generally, and 
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the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate and the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives in particular, 
to carry out the purposes and intent of the 
Legislative Reorganization Acts of 1946 and 
1970, with respect to— 

(1) the analysis, appraisal, and evaluation 
of the application, administration, and ex- 
ecution of the laws relating to the Depart- 
ment of State and the United States Infor- 
mation Agency and of matters relating to the 
foreign relations of the United States; and 

(2) providing annual authorizations of 
appropriations for that Department and 
Agency. 

(b) Section 15 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to provide certain basic authority for the De- 
partment of State”, approved August 1, 1956 
(22 U.S.C. 2680) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 15. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, no appropriation shall be 
made to the Department of State under any 
law for any fiscal year commencing on or 
after July 1, 1972, unless previously author- 
ized by legislation hereafter enacted by the 
Congress. 

“(b) The Department of State shall keep 
t e Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate and the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives fully and 
currently informed with respect to all activ- 
ities and responsibilities of all departments, 
agencies, and independent establishments of 
the United States Government conducted 
outside the United States or its territories or 
possessions. Any such department, agency, or 
independent establishment shall furnish any 
information requested by either such com- 
mittee relating to any such activity or re- 
sponsibility.” 

(c) The last sentence of section 13 of such 
Act (22 U.S.C, 2684) is repealed. 

(d) Section 701 of the United States In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948 (22 U.S.C. 1476) is amended to read as 
follows: 


“PRIOR AUTHORIZATIONS BY CONGRESS 


“Sec. 701. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, no appropriation shall be made 
to the Secretary of State, or to any Govern- 
ment agency authorized to administer the 
provisions of this Act, under any law for any 
fiscal year commencing on or after July 1, 
1972, unless previously authorized by legis- 
lation hereafter enacted by the Congress,” 


WITHDRAWAL OF UNITED STATES FORCES FROM 
INDOCHINA 


Sec. 406. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that the repeal of the joint resolution en- 
titled “Joint Resolution to promote the main- 
tenance of international peace and security 
in Southeast Asia”, approved August 10, 1964 
(Public Law 88-408), known as the Guif of 
Tonkin Resolution, has left the Government 
of the United States without congressional 
authority for continued participation in the 
war in Indochina. Therefore, in order to 
bring an end to the involvement of the armed 
forces of the United States in the hostilities 
in Indochina, to secure the safe return of 
United States’ prisoners of war held by North 
Vietnum and its allies, and to help bring 
about a political settlement of the war in 
Indochina, it is the sense of the Congress 
that it should be the policy of the United 
States to provide for the expeditious with- 
drawal from Indochina of all United States 
armed forces. 

(b) On and after the date of enactment of 
this Act, in order to carry out the policy of 
withdrawal of all United States armed forces 
from Indochina, funds authorized for use by 
such forces by this or any other Act may be 
used only for the purpose of withdrawal of all 
such forces from Indochina and may not be 
used for the purpose of engaging such forces 
in hostilities in North or South Vietnam, 
Cambodia, or Laos, except for actions neces- 
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sary to protect those forces against imminent 
danger as they are withdrawn. 


TERMINATION OF UNITED STATES MILITARY 
OPERATIONS IN INDOCHINA 


Sec, 407. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to terminate at 
the earliest practicable date all military oper- 
ations of the United States in Indochina, 
and to provide for the prompt and orderly 
withdrawal of all United States military 
forces not later than six months after the 
date of enactment of this section subject to 
the release of all American prisoners of war 
held by the Government of North Vietnam 
and forces allied with such Government. 
The Congress hereby urges and requests the 
President to implement the above expressed 
policy by initiating immediately the following 
actions: 

(1) Establishing a final date for the with- 
drawal from Indochina of all military forces 
of the United States contingent upon the 
release of all American prisoners of war held 
by the Government of North Vietnam and 
forces allied with such Government, such 
date to be not later than six months after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

(2) Negotiate with the Government of 
North Vetnam for an immediate cease-fire by 
all parties to the hostilities in Indochina. 

(3) Negotiate with the Government of 
North Vietnam for an agreement which would 
provide for a series of phased and rapid with- 
drawals of United States military forces from 
Indochina in exchange for a corresponding 
series of phased releases of American prison- 
ers of war, and for the release of any remain- 
ing American prisoners of war concurrently 
with the withdrawal of all remaining mili- 
tary forces of the United States by not later 
than the date established by the President 
pursuant to paragraph (1) hereof or by such 
earlier date as may be agreed upon by the 
negotiating parties. 

UNITED STATES ACTIVITIES IN 
CAMBODIA 


Sec. 408. Section 7(a) of the Special For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1971 (84 Stat. 1943) is 
amended by striking out “Cambodian mili- 
tary forces” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“military, paramilitary, police, or other se- 
curity or intelligence forces”. 


RESTRICTIONS RELATING TO FOREIGN TROOPS 


Sec. 409. Section 401(a) of Public Law 
89-367, approved March 15, 1966 (80 Stat. 37), 
as amended, is amended— 

(1) by inserting in the second sentence of 
paragraph (1), after “to or for the use of 
the Armed Forces of the United States”, the 
following: ‘or of any department, agency, or 
independent establishment of the United 
States”; and 

(2) by inserting in the introductory mat- 
ter preceding clause (A) of paragraph (2) of 
such section, after “Armed Forces of the 
United States”, the following: “or of any de- 

ent, agency, or independent establish- 
ment of the United States”. 
REPEAL OF FORMOSA RESOLUTION 

Sec. 410. The joint resolution entitled 
“Joint Resolution authorizing the President 
to employ the Armed Forces of the United 
States for protecting the security of For- 
mosa, the Pescadores, and related positions 
and territories of that area”, approved Janu- 
ary 29, 1955 (69 Stat. 7; Public Law 84-4), 
is repealed effective upon the date of ad- 
journment sine die of the first session of the 
Ninety-second Congress. 

USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 

Sec. 411, (a) Section 502(b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 ts amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding section 1415 of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, or any 
other provision of law, local currencies owned 
by the United States, which are in excess of 
the amounts reserved under section 612(a) 


LIMITATION OF 
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of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and 
which are determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to be excess to the normal require- 
ments of the United States, shall be made 
available to appropriate committees of the 
Congress engaged in carrying out their duties 
under section 136 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, and to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee and the Select Commit- 
tees on Small Business of the Senate and 
House of Representatives for their local cur- 
rency expenses. Any such excess local cur- 
rencies shall not be made available (1) to de- 
fray subsistence expenses or fees of witnesses 
appearing before any such committee in the 
United States, or (2) in amounts greater 
than the equivalent of $100 a day for each 
person, exclusive of the actual cost of trans- 
portation.” 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
is effective March 1, 1972. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What 
is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
be agreed to and that the text of the bill 
as thus amended be treated as original 
text for the purpose of further amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Carl Marcy, 
Mr. Norvill Jones, and Mr. Robert Dock- 
ery, of the staff of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, be permitted to re- 
main on the fioor during rollcall votes on 
the foreign aid bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it is 
with great reluctance that I present this 
foreign aid bill to the Senate. There is 
much in it, in the form of policy changes, 
that I can support with enthusiasm. But, 
on the money amounts involved, I find 
myself in disagreement with the major- 
ity of my colleagues on the committee. 
I cannot support their recommendation 
for a total of $3.2 billion in foreign aid 
when we face a $30 billion—or more— 
Federal deficit for this fiscal year, an 
unprecedented balance-of-payments gap, 
mounting unmet domestic needs, all on 
top of a sick economy. A majority of my 
colleagues, however, believe that an aid 
program of this magnitude is in the na- 
tional interest. 

The committee has recommended a 
number of broad and far-reaching policy 
changes in this bill, changes designed 
both to restore a greater congressional 
role in foreign policy and to reform the 
foreign aid program. These are some of 
the more significant provisions in the 
bill: 

It authorizes a total of $3.2 billion in 
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foreign aid in the 1972 fiscal year: $1.5 
billion in economic assistance and $1.7 
billion in military and related aid. 

It authorizes $1.2 billion in economic 
aid for the 1973 fiscal year. 

It contains the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment which prohibits use of funds for 
U.S. forces in Indochina for any pur- 
pose other than withdrawal. 

It contains the Mansfield amendment 
which declares a national policy for with- 
drawing all U.S. forces from Indochina 
within 6 months, subject to the release of 
prisoners of war. 

It ties release of foreign aid and mili- 
tary sales funds to prior release of funds 
for domestic programs which have been 
impounded. 

It provides for periodic authorization 
of appropriations for the Department of 
State and the U.S. Information Agency. 

It provides for funding of military aid 
to South Vietnam, Thailand, and Laos 
from the regular military assistance pro- 
gram beginning July 1, 1972. 

It imposes a ceiling of $250 million on 
obligations and expenditures for Cam- 
bodia in fiscal year 1972 and puts a ceil- 
ing of 200 on the number of American 
civilian and military government person- 
nel in Cambodia. 

It call for shifting more of our eco- 
nomic aid to a multilateral basis and re- 
quires a phasing-out of the bilateral loan 
program by June 30, 1975. 

It authorizes $250 million in fiscal year 
1972 for refugee relief programs in India 
and Pakistan. 

It requires the President to submit to 
Congress a country-by-country list of 
foreign aid allocations within 30 days 
after passage of the appropriation bill 
and permits a maximum 10-percent in- 
crease in aid in each category and coun- 
try by transfer of funds from other 
countries or programs without advance 
notice to Congress. 

It requires advance notice to Congress 
before use by the President of the trans- 
fer, waiver, and other special authority 
available to him under the Foreign As- 
sistance Act. 

It requires a 25-percent cutback with- 
in the next year in the number of U.S. 
military personnel assigned abroad to 
military advisory missions or similar ac- 
tivities. 

It provides for a cutoff in aid to coun- 
tries which do not take adequate steps 
to control the international drug traffic. 

It requires 25 percent payment in for- 
eign currency for U.S. military grant aid. 

It suspends all assistance and military 
sales to Pakistan, except humanitarian 
relief. 

It prohibits further foreign assistance 
or military sales to Greece with provision 
for a partial Presidential waiver. 

These and the other provisions are ex- 
plained in detail in the committee re- 
port, which I believe is a thorough and 
excellent report, and I will not burden 
the Senate by repeating that informa- 
sais SHIFT TO MULTILATERAL BASIS 

Two years ago, the Foreign Relations 
Committee’s last report to the Senate on 
a bilateral foreign aid bill put the basic 
problem about foreign aid policy this 
way: 
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All members of the committee are acutely 
aware that the richest Nation in the world 
has an obligation to help close the widening 
gap between the “haves” and the “have nots” 
of the world. The issue is not “Should we 
provide aid?” It is “How?” and “How much?" 
The first question must be answered before 
the second can be approached sensibly—and 
the old answers of the past to “How?” are 
outmoded and discredited. The future of 
foreign aid is bleak indeed until a new pro- 
gram can be developed which will command 
greater respect and support, both with the 
public and the Congress, than the current 
program commands, 


A majority of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations have for years urged 
that the U.S. development aid program 
be put on a multilateral basis and that 
the United States encourage both the 
growth of the multilateral institutions 
and increased support for them from 
other nations. The international lending 
and development agencies have an in- 
stitutional status which places them 
above disputes of national interest which 
now afflict both donor and recipient alike 
in our bilateral arrangements. In addi- 
tion, the international development 
agencies can attach stringent economic 
conditions to their loans and grants with- 
out being accused of intervention. 

There is another reason for shifting 
from bilateral to multilateral aid. That 
is the potential value of foreign aid 
as an instrument for easing hostilities 
between the United States and the Com- 
munist world and for helping to build 
a peaceful and cooperative international 
community. Foreign aid was forged as 
an instrument in the cold war and has, 
in large measure, remained as such. We 
should now seek agreement with the 
Soviet Union, in particular, for cooper- 
ation on world development problems 
where we have common interests, I hope 
that the President will pursue this sub- 
ject on his coming trip to the Soviet 
Union. With Communist China as a 
member of the United Nations, the po- 
tential of that organization to be a 
more effective leader in international 
development will be enhanced. Hope- 
fully, China will wish to participate in 
the Asian Development Bank and, per- 
haps, other development. institutions. 
Cooperation, like conflict, tends to feed 
upon itself. 

We should make every effort to define 
and nurture the community of interest 
which we and the Soviet Union share 
and which we and China share, in as- 
sisting the poor nations of the world. 

Although the President has stated his 
support for channeling “...an increas- 
ing share of its development assistance 
through multilateral institutions, as 
rapidly as practicable,” neither the size 
of the bilateral aid request nor future 
planning seem to reflect that policy. In- 
deed, in reply to a request for informa- 
tion about the outlook over the next 
few years for a change in the mix be- 
tween bilateral and multilateral aid, 
the committee was told by the Depart- 
ment of State that— 


».. we do not foresee ...in the near term a 
drastic cutback in the proportion of our aid 
administered on a bilateral basis. 


In an effort to insure that our bilateral 
aid program is internationalized more 
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rapidly, the committee adopted a provi- 
sion requiring a phaseout of the develop- 
ment loan program over the next 4 years 
and, in the interim, provided authority 
for loan funds to be transferred for ad- 
ministration through the multilateral in- 
stitutions. Hopefully, this step will en- 
courage other countries to increase their 
support for the multilateral approach to 
aid. 

I believe that a substantial majority 
of the members of the committee have 
answered the question of “how” quite 
clearly. But until there are positive steps 
toward implementing the shift in policy 
recommended by the committee, there 
can be no clear-cut answer to the ques- 
tion of “how much?” The amounts rec- 
ommended by the majority of the com- 
mittee are for a transitional program 
and, in my view, and that of a substan- 
tial majority of the committee members, 
much too generous for the circumstances 
and the times. 


COMPARISON OF RELATIVE EFFORTS 


In recent years executive branch offi- 
cials have argued that, compared with 
other rich nations, the United States 
development aid effort is quite low. It is 
said that we rank lith out of the 16 
major aid donors, and that our share of 
the total aid given has dropped signifi- 
cantly. On the face of it, this looks like 
we are, indeed, slackers. But no nation 
approaches the United States in the over- 
all contribution we make to the security 
and the economic well-being of both the 
rich and the poor nations of the world. 
The figures cited to prove we are not 
generous enough refer only to develop- 
ment aid, as defied by the Development 
Assistant Committee of the OECD, meas- 
ured as a percentage of GNP. 

In the first place, GNP is a distorted 
and grossly inaccurate measure of a 
nation’s real resources and productive 
capacity. The tens of billions spent 
annually in the United States on liquor, 
tobacco, cosmetics, stock brokerage fees, 
the enormous amounts for space ex- 
ploration and research, Goverment pay- 
rolls, and horse racing, for example, do 
not add, in my opinion, to our capacity 
to give finite resources to other coun- 
tries. Much of what goes into our GNP 
refiects only the serious distortion of 
our own priorities, not an added incre- 
ment to our real economic wealth, or our 
capacity to service the needs of foreign 
countries. On the other side of the coin, 
the use of GNP to measure the economic 
well-being of poorer countries makes 
them appear to be poorer than they 
really are. In a nation with a subsistence 
economy, it is quite possible that a large 
portion of its production, in terms of 
food, clothing, and shelter, may not be 
reflected in the GNP figures. Perhaps 
GNP may be the best measure of relative 
national wealth available, but it is a 
poor measure at best. And any use of it 
to show comparative efforts in foreign 
aid should be taken with a grain of salt. 

Also, the distorted measurement of aid 
effort by GNP does not take into account 
the some $5 billion in military aid 
planned to be given other countries this 
year, hundreds of millions in humani- 
tarian relief, and other aid outflows 
which we, but not other nations, will 
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incur. It also does not take into account 
the tremendous burden that American 
taxpayers haye assumed under treaty 
obligations to protect the security of 43 
nations around the world. The estimated 
costs of maintaining forces to meet the 
NATO commitment alone start at $14 
billion annually and go up from there. 
NATO countries, as a group, spent some 
4.1 percent of their GNP on defense last 
year, while we spent 8.6 percent. Yet, for 
example, the United States continues to 
foot the military aid bill for Greece and 
Turkey, both members of NATO. Japan, 
now so very prosperous, spends less than 
1 percent of GNP on defense, but is cer- 
tainly not noted for her generosity in 
giving development aid to the poor 
nations. 

And so it goes. Throughout the world, 
the United States provides the defense 
umbrella which frees vast resources of 
the other rich nations, a goodly part of 
which would otherwise be spent for mili- 
tary purposes. This subsidy enables these 
nations to achieve, with relative ease, 
more rational priorities for use of their 
budget resources, a feat we in the United 
States have been unable to accomplish 
because of our huge military expendi- 
tures. It is only fitting that these nations 
should give a greater proportion of their 
resources in the form of aid to the 
developing nations. 

SIZE AND DIRECTION OF THE AID PROGRAM 


Mr. President, judging from the 
amounts contained in this bill—amounts 
totaling more than $3.2 billion—it is 
“business as usual” for foreign aid, de- 
spite the state of our economy, the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal dilemma, and our domes- 
tic needs. This bill would authorize $1.3 
billion, more than the amount appropri- 
ated for these programs in the 1970 fiscal 
year. And it is more than $1 billion above 
the 1971 appropriations, if we exclude 
the supplemental appropriations for last 
year. 

The distortation of the aid program for 
military purposes continues. Of the 
amounts approved by the committee, $1.7 
billion is for military and related aid and 
$1.2 billion is for economice aid, not count- 
ing the special authorization for Paki- 
stan relief. This compares with the 1970 
program when $1 billion was for econom- 
ic aid and $815 million went for military 
purposes, less than half the current re- 
quest. 

And the money in this bill for mili- 
tary aid represents only about one-third 
of the total military aid planned to be 
distributed by the United States around 
the world in this year. At the same time 
the President seeks to assure the Ameri- 
can people that the United States is 
winding down its military involvement 
abroad. Yet, in the last year the execu- 
tive branch has adopted a new client 
state in Cambodia, reversed a long- 
standing ban on arms to Indonesia, dou- 
bled our aid to Korea, waived the con- 
gressional ceiling on arms to Latin 
America and Africa, and the list goes on. 

In fiscal year 1970 Congress appro- 
priated $420 million for military aid and 
credit sales. This year the President 
asked for $1.2 billion for these two pro- 
grams—three times the amount Congress 
provided only 2 years ago. What does this 
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vast increase in military aid signify? 
Does it mean that US. policy is 
now to carry on a Pax Americana by 
proxy, with arms as the carrot for en- 
couraging foreign cooperation. 

Is the policy to seek to accomplish the 
same objectives as the previous adminis- 
tration, only through greater use of sub- 
sidized foreign forces? Or has there been 
a genuine change in the way this admin- 
istration looks at the world and our role 
in it? I do not know the answer to these 
questions. But at least some of the an- 
swers are suggested by the military aid 
aspects of this bill. 

The $3.2 billion in this bill is just a 
small portion of the down payment of the 
total price of the foreign aid program, 
just the tip of the foreign aid iceberg. 
The total price tag on all foreign aid and 
related programs proposed for fiscal 1972 
is actually $9.5 billion. And if the cost of 
all these and other aid programs is pro- 
jected over the next 5 years, the grand 
total comes to approximately $51 billion. 

This estimate was made by the com- 
mittee staff, after the administration 
refused to provide the committee with the 
facts and figures on its own 5-year esti- 
mates. I believe the staff's projections, 
based on current aid costs represent a 
reasonable and very probably a conserv- 
ative estimate of what the foreign aid 
price tag is likely to be over the next 5 
years based on the current trends. 

NATIONAL PRIORITIES 


Senators will recall that last spring, 
the White House announced that some 
$12 billion in funds appropriated by 
Congress for domestic purposes would 
be withheld because of the general 


economic situation and the expectations 
for enactment of the President’s revenue 
sharing proposal. Most of these funds are 
still impounded and there is no indica- 
tion when they will be released. It is dif- 
ficult to reconcile the fact that these 
funds remain impounded at a time when 
the administration is requesting $3.5 bil- 
lion in foreign aid. The committee 
adopted an amendment to this bill re- 
quiring that the President release by De- 
cember 31 all funds impounded for do- 
mestic projects or be faced with a cutoff 
of the authority to obligate foreign aid 
funds. 

The committee adopted this provision 
with a view to focusing attention on 
two fundamental issues: first, our na- 
tional priorities, in terms of domestic 
against foreign needs; and second, the 
principle of separation of powers, the 
President’s refusal to spend funds ap- 
propriated by the Congress. In effect, 
this provision says to the President, “If 
you continue to impound funds ap- 
propriated by the Congress for domestic 
programs, then Congress will restrict 
your authority to spend money with re- 
spect to those programs to which, ap- 
parently, you have given a higher prior- 
ity.” In addition, the provision speaks to 
the American public and says, “You will 
be assured of getting funds for your 
domestic programs before any addi- 
tional foreign aid funds can be obligated 
for similar programs abroad.” 

Mr. President, the funds impounded 
by the President represent the hopes and 
aspirations of millions of citizens of this 
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country. In order to get these funds ap- 
propriated, governors, mayors and other 
local officials lobbied long and hard, first 
to get the programs authorized and then 
to get the appropriations. After careful 
and thorough hearings by our respec- 
tive committees, they persuaded Con- 
gress that their needs were valid. Con- 
gress appropriated the money and the 
mayors and other officials went home 
believing they had done a good job; that 
their time had been well spent; and that 
the funds they needed would be forth- 
coming. They had gone to their elected 
representatives; they had presented their 
case; they had made this case in an open 
forum before all of the country, and they 
had won. 

Then came the announcement from 
the White House, which said, in effect: 

Consistent with the President’s economic 
game plan, he has decided that the addi- 
tional funds recently appropriated by the 
Congress for domestic programs shall not be 
obligated at this time. 


I may say that the appropriations were, 
of course, signed by the President and he 
is obligated under his oath of office to exe- 
cute the law of the United States. 

Contrast this with what happens con- 
cerning funds for similar projects 
abroad: A planning official from country 
X goes to the AID Mission Director and 
says that he needs X amount for slum 
clearance and housing in his country’s 
capital city. AID officials are convinced 
that the project should be given priority 
and the recommendation is submitted to 
Washington, where AID officials approve 
the project and the funds are obligated. 
For the planning official in country X, 
the “system” works perfectly. Neither he 
nor his advisers have had to plead for an 
authorization for these projects from 
Congress. Nor have they had to test their 
mettle before an Appropriations Commit- 
tee—but, still, they get their slum clear- 
ance funds. From their standpoint, the 
President of the United States has his 
priorities in the proper order. 

And, for military aid, the system is even 
more generous. A recent news story re- 
vealed, for example, that last year Leba- 
non, much to its Government’s embar- 
rassment, was given $5 million in U.S. 
military aid which it had never requested. 

The article stated: 

For a time, the unexpected announcement 
of the gift threatened U.S.-Lebanon relations, 


I wonder how many U.S. mayors have 
ever received an unasked-for bonanza 
for their city from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I also direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to section 102(2) of the bill which 
authorizes $30 million for American 
schools and hospitals abroad. This money 
will probably end up funding some 20 to 
30 projects out of the 40 or so submitted 
to Congress. With perhaps one of two ex- 
ceptions, testimony has not been received 
by committees on these projects, but, as 
in the past, the sponsors of these projects, 
in the majority of cases, will wind up with 
the money they asked for. Who among us 
could get, with such ease, funds for a 
school or hospital project in his own 
State? And even if you or I did make it 
through the congressional gauntlet, with 
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a project for our State, the President 
would probably impound the funds. 

But there is no talk of the President 
impounding any appreciable portion of 
the funds for overseas programs. All we 
have heard about this 10 percent cut in 
economic aid announced by the President 
in August are the exclusions from its 
coverage. When, how, and even if the 
order will be implemented remains to be 
seen. There is no evidence that the funds 
destined for Brazil, Greece, Turkey, 
Korea, or Taiwan will be impounded in 
significant amount, if at all. 
COOPER-CHURCH AND MANSFIELD AMENDMENTS 


Now let me say a few words about the 
Cooper-Church and the Mansfield 
amendments, which the committee ap- 
proved by votes of 11 to 5 and 12 to 4, 
respectively. The repeal of the Gulf of 
Tonkin Resolution left the President 
without any congressional sanction for 
engaging our forces in combat other than 
for self-protection during the withdrawal 
process. There is no national policy for 
Indochina to which Congress has given 
its approval. The Cooper-Church and the 
Mansfield amendments together declare 
a national policy for Indochina. 

The Mansfield amendment says that 
U.S. military operations must be termi- 
nated at the earliest practicable date 
and that all U.S. forces must be with- 
drawn within 6 months, contingent on 
the release of all U.S. prisoners of war. 
The Cooper-Church amendment ensures 
that funds for military purposes in Indo- 
china can be used only to effectuate the 
withdrawal of our forces and to protect 
them from “imminent danger” while they 
are being withdrawn. The Mansfield 
amendment sets the time frame for 
withdrawal of the Cooper-Church 
amendment restricts spending to that 
objective. 

Perhaps the war will continue indef- 
initely after United States forces leave. 
No one can foresee the final military or 
political outcome in the area. But a ma- 
jority of the members of the committee 
believe that the continued presence of 
our forces works to prevent the opera- 
tion of natural political factors that 
might result in a settlement between the 
parties and assures the continued im- 
prisonment of captured Americans. The 
best way to get American prisoners home, 
other than through a negotiated settle- 
ment, and, indeed, the best way to obtain 
a negotiated settlement is to get a date 
for withdrawal and bring all of our 
troops, airmen, and sailors home. That is 
the purpose of these amendments. 

ACCESS TO INFORMATION 


Mr. President, I have done my best to 
encourage members of the committee, 
and Members of this body generally, to 
reassert themselves in order to restore 
the Senate’s proper constitutional role 
in foreign policy. Three months ago in 
an effort to obtain planning data on mili- 
tary aid, the committee, by a vote of 
15 to 0, invoked a statutory provision de- 
signed to insure congressional access to 
information about the conduct of the 
foreign aid program. Funds for the pro- 
gram at issue would be cut off if the in- 
formation were not provided. But the 
statute contained an escape clause which 
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enabled the President to avoid the fund 
cutoff by claiming executive privilege. He 
did so, directing both the Secretaries of 
State and Defense— 

... not to make available to the Congress 
any internal working documents which would 
disclose tentative planning data on future 
years of the military assistance program ... 


During the markup of the foreign aid 
bill I offered an amendment to eliminate 
the language giving the President the 
authority to avoid the fund cutoff if the 
information requested were not supplied. 
Much to my disappointment the amend- 
ment was defeated by a vote of 9 to 7. 

“Talk is cheap,” the old saying goes. 
While Senators may complain at length 
about the need to redress the balance be- 
tween the President and Congress, and 
restore the Senate’s role in the conduct 
of our relations with foreign countries, 
all too often when the showdown comes 
Senators’ votes do not match their 
rhetoric. Until Senators act as the 
Founding Fathers intended Senators to 
act, there is little hope for Congress to 
play a truly effective role again. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, in conclusion, I point 
out that a majority of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee believes that continua- 
tion of the foreign aid program at this 
level is in the national interest. But there 
is general agreement that the program 
as constituted must be drastically re- 
shaped if it is to continue to command 
the congressional support in the future. 
For the last several years Congress has 
allowed it to continue more by sufferance 
and a lack of appealing alternatives than 
by true support. In view of the dearth of 
enthusiasm for the existing program, the 
Government's fiscal crisis, and the state 
of our economy and our society, it is re- 
markable that there is a foreign aid bill 
at all this year. Under the circumstances, 
the amounts the committee has recom- 
mended are, indeed, generous and the 
policy changes it recommends long over- 
due. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I should 
like to address a few questions to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. I have just had an 
opportunity to study briefly the report 
of the committee in connection with the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1971, and I 
am particularly interested in the sec- 
tion dealing with the suspension of as- 
sistance to Pakistan and the $250 million 
established as a fund to aid refugees. 

With respect to the latter question, the 
newspapers have been filled with stories 
of the continuing exodus of refugees from 
East Pakistan. When I was there a few 
months ago, it was perfectly evident that 
people are still continuing to flee East 
Pakistan for the refugee camps in India. 
We have established an amount of relief 
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assistance for food for East Pakistan and 
an amount for India. However, the condi- 
tions are quite fluid. It may be that the 
figures given to me at that time by Dr. 
Malik and General Tikka Khan of East 
Pakistan might be wrong, in that they 
would not need as much food relief for 
East Pakistan because of the large exodus 
of the population from the country. How- 
ever, this is authorizing legislation. 

Is it the purpose and intention of AID 
to adjust these amounts to what the 
current situation would be and would 
it be possible for the amount established 
for India to be increased if it were ap- 
parent, say, that instead of 8 million 
refugees, as there were in August, there 
might be 10, 11, or 12 million refugees 
in India, which required larger funds for 
that country? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. First, Mr. President, 
may I call attention to the language of 
the report dealing with the situation in 
Pakistan and India and ask unanimous 
consent that the appropriate portions be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the portions 
of the report were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SUSPENSION OF ASSISTANCE TO PAKISTAN 

The new subsection 620{x) suspends all 
military, economic and other assistance to 
the Government of Pakistan, including sales 
of military equipment and sales of agricul- 
tural commodities, The adoption of this pro- 
vision demonstrates the Committee’s deep 
concern over the repressive actions taken by 
the Government of Pakistan against the peo- 
ple of East Pakistan. It is the Committee's 
view that, in the current savage civil war 
between the western and eastern wings of 
Pakistan, the United States should be be- 
nevolently neutral, giving ald to neither side. 

This suspension does not apply to the 
provision of food and other humanitarian as- 
sistance when such assistance is coordinated, 
distributed, or monitored under interna- 
tional auspices. The Committee, in author- 
izing $250,000,000 for refugee relief, adopted 
language designed to stress the role of the 
international agencies and U.S. voluntary 
agencies in the relief effort. That language 
states that relief assistance “. . . shall be 
distributed to the maximum extent practica- 
ble, under the auspices of and by interna- 
tional institutions and relief agencies or 
United States voluntary agencies.” 

The Committee expects that “humanitar- 
ian relief” will be construed with a rule of 
reason with relieving human suffering as the 
objective. But under no circumstances is the 
language to be used to justify resumption 
of normal foreign aid activities under the 
guise of “humanitarian relief.” Neither 
should articles, such as trucks or boats, pro- 
vided for relief purposes be allowed to be 
diverted for military purposes. 

The prohibition approved by the Commit- 
tee is considerably more strict than that con- 
tained in the bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives. It prohibits providing 
military services as well as articles, guaranty 
of credit sales of military items as well as 
direct credit, and it suspends all outstand- 
ing licenses relating to export of military 
materials to Pakistan. 

Under this provision no new loan agree- 
ments can be made, and disbursements un- 
der existing loan agreements can be made 
only pursuant to outstanding irrevocable 
letters of credit. Technical assistance con- 
tracts shall be terminated according to the 
termination provisions of the contracts. Title 
I sales programs under P.L. 480 shall be ter- 
minated, to the extent legally possible, ex- 
cept for those providing for famine or dis- 
aster relief directly for the people of East 
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Pakistan. Other humanitarian relief under 
P.L. 480, Title II, could also be continued. It 
is expected that the A.I.D. mission staff would 
be withdrawn except for the personnel ab- 
solutely essential to winding up A.ID. pro- 
grams in an orderly fashion. The term “oth- 
er assistance” is intended to prohibit any 
official U.S. action to suspend or postpone 
repayment of debts, including interest, owned 
by Pakistan to the United States, operation 
of Peace Corps programs, the making of Ex- 
port-Import Bank loans, operation of pro- 
grams by the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation, as well as any other indirect aid 
to that government. The provision is not 
intended to affect funds made available for 
U.S. contributions to the Indus Basin Project. 
Assistance and sales could be resumed after 
the President reports to Congress that the 
“Government of Pakistan is cooperating fully 
in allowing the situation in East Pakistan 
to return to reasonable stability and that 
refugees from East Pakistan in India have 
been allowed, to the extent possible, to re- 
turn to their homes and to reclaim their 
lands and properties.” 
SECTION 110—RELIEF FOR PAKISTANI REFUGEES 


This section adds a new section 481 to the 
Foreign Assistance Act which authorizes 
$250,000,000, requested by the President, for 
use in providing for the relief of refugees 
from East Pakistan in India and for hu- 
manitarian relief in East Pakistan. These 
funds will be in addition to those available 
for humanitarian and relief assistance under 
Public Law 480. 

The Committee is greatly concerned over 
the tragedy taking place in East Pakistan. 
The Agency for International Development 
estimated that, as of October 14, more than 
nine and one-half million East Pakistanis 
had fled their homes to take refuge in India. 
And the fiow continues. Famine threatens 
many millions of Bengalis who remain in 
East Pakistan. The United States -has a very 
strong interest in helping in every way pos- 
sible to avert war and massive human suf- 
fering in that area. 

The Committee has been advised that the 
United Nations is leading and coordinating 
humanitarian relief efforts in both India 
and East Pakistan. The Agency for Inter- 
national Development estimates that the 
total costs of providing food, water, cloth- 
ing, shelter, medicine, and skeletal public 
services for the refugees in India will cost 
about $95 million per one million refugees 
for the first year. This totals over $900 mil- 
lion for first-year costs for the existing ref- 
ugee load. 

According to the latest information avail- 
able to the Committee, total refugee aid to 
India from all sources amounts to about 
$210 million, of which the United States has 
contributed $89.2 million. It is estimated 
that the costs thus far exceed $350 million, 
most of which has been borne by the Indian 
government. United States grant funds for 
refugees in India are contributed as part of 
the international relief effort which is being 
coordinated by the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR). These funds are 
made available through the Office of Ref- 
uge and Migration Affairs, Department of 
State. Some of the grant funds are being 
allocated directly to the Government of 
India and some to the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR) or directly to 
other international voluntary agencies, de- 
pending upon priority needs of the refugee 
situation and capabilities and plans of the 
various organizations involved. P.L. 480 food 
assistance is made available through A.I_D. 
channels. 

The relief requirements in East Pakistan 
are difficult to estimate. A United Nations 
team has estimated that there will be a food- 
grain shortfall in East Pakistan of 1.8 million 
tons. In addition, edible oils and high protein 
foods will be needed to supplement grain re- 
quirements. According to A.ID., total U.S. 
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humanitarian relief for East Pakistan since 
March 25 comes to $82.3 million in dollars 
and food aid, and U.S.-owned local currency. 
Assistance from other nations totals $37.5 
million, 

In East Pakistan the monitoring of the 
receipt and distribution of foodstuffs and 
other relief assistance is being carried out 
by a special UN Relief Supervisory Team set 
up by the Secretary General. Primary dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs is being made by the 
Food Department of the Government of East 
Pakistan under the supervision of that Team. 

In authorizing $250 million for rellef ac- 
tivities the Committee expects that Execu- 
tive Branch officials will exert every effort 
to get other countries, including the Soviet 
Union and other Communist nations, to pay 
a fair share of the costs of this tragedy. The 
Executive Branch estimates that countries 
other than the United States have, thus far, 
contributed $159 million in goods and sery- 
ices for the refugee relief effort. The Com- 
mittee does not intend that the United 
States, in any way, assume primary respon- 
sibility for the refugee problem. This is an 
international disaster and the responsibility 
must be shared by the entire world com- 
munity under the leadership of the United 
Nations. 

The Committee adopted the following 
amendment to stress its concern that gov- 
ernment-to-government channels be mini- 
mized in the distribution of relief and to fore- 
stall the possible buildup within the Agency 
for International Development of a large op- 
erating arm, to carry out disaster relief pro- 
grams: 

“Such assistance shall be distributed, to 
the maximum extent practicable, under the 
auspices of and by international institutions 
and relief agencies or United States voluntary 
agencies.” 

The Committee does not wish to have the 
U.S,-Pakistani relief effort used by A.D. as a 
foot in the door to build up an operating dis- 
aster relief agency, as A.I.D.’s normal activi- 
ties are curtailed by the shift of our aid to a 
multilateral basis. The Committee believes 
that the international organizations and the 
voluntary agencies provide the most effective 
organizational framework for distribution of 
U.S. relief in disaster situations. 

Printed below are two tables providing in- 
formation on the United States relief assist- 
ance furnished to date in both Indian and 
East Pakistan: 

South Asia relief assistance 
(Contributions reported as of Oct. 19, 1971) 
Refugee Relief in India: 
U.S. Government Assistance.. $89, 157, 000 
(Of which Dollar Assistance 
was $35,500,000; and Food 
Assistance was $53,657,- 
000) 
Assistance 
Sources 
(U.S. contributions as 42% 
of total) 
East Pakistan Relief: 
U.S. Government Assistance__ 
(Of which Dollar Assist- 
ance * was $9,000,000; Food 
Assistance? $69,800,000; 
and Local Currency As- 
sistance, $13,500,000) 
Assistance 
Sources 
(U.S. contributions as 71% 
of total) 


1 Excludes $4.7 million for cyclone rehabill- 
tation projects which is available for current 
expenditure. 

* Excludes $18.3 million food for cyclone re- 
lief authorized earlier but being delivered 
currently, and also excludes $38.9 million of 
previously authorized normal PL 480 food 
which is also being delivered this fiscal year. 


Source: A.ID. 


121, 068, 766 


92, 300, 000 


$37, 510, 146 
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SOUTH ASIA RELIEF ASSISTANCE 
(As of Oct. 19, 1971) 
[In millions of dollars} 


Allocation of inter- 
national assistance 
between India 
and Pakistan 


Total assist- 
ancefrom Percent U.S. assist- 


share ance only 


Percent 
share 


89.2 44 
93.3 56 


182.5 100 


Pakistan_.__- 
Total.. 


340.0 100 


U.S. SHARE OF TOTAL INTEPNATIONAL RELIEF ASSISTANCE 


Total Percent share 


United States... 
Other donors... 


181.5 53 
158.5 47 


40.0 100 


Source: AID. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
authorization will give the executive 
branch the authority to use any or all of 
the funds for the relief of refugees in 
India if that is where it is needed. It is 
not required that any certain amount 
be used in either India or Pakistan. It is 
designed for the relief of those refugees, 
wherever they may be. As the Sentor has 
said, from the newspapers, we read that 
they are continuing to go into India. If 
India is where they are, that is where the 
money will be used. 

Mr. PERCY. Can the distinguished 
chairman of the committee tell us a little 
more about the distribution of food in 
East Pakistan? As I understand, there 
are United Nations observers there now. 
Is every reasonable precaution being 
taken to be certain that the food reaches 
the refugees or the malnourished people 
of East Pakistan and is not distributed 
in such a way that it simply will enable 
the army to increase its control over East 
Pakistan and enable it to reward its 
friends and punish its enemies by giving 
or withholding food? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
asked a question that I am not sure any- 
body can answer very well, except those 
who are in there. Although we had con- 
siderable testimony, I do not believe that 
testimony is very reliable as to just how 
efficient the operation is. 

On page 43 of the report, it is stated 
that: 

The Committee expects that “humani- 
tarian relief“ will be construed with a rule 
of reason with relieving human suffering as 
the objective. But under no circumstances 
is the language to be used to justify re- 
sumption of normal foreign aid activities 
under the guise of “humanitarian relief.” 
Neither should articles, such as trucks or 


boats, provided for relief purposes be allowed 
to be diverted for military purposes. 


That is the policy of the committee. 
But when the Senator asks me, is this 
policy actually being observed in East 
Pakistan, that is a very difficult question 
for us to answer. Shortly after the civil 
war in East Pakistan began we requested 
information from our Consul General 
in Dacca. We had considerable difficulty 
with the Department of State in infor- 
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mation we could get on what had ac- 
tually taken place and was taking place. 

As I am sure the Senator knows, we 
have been in a rather ambivalent posi- 
tion with regard to the Government of 
Pakistan. Our own Government has felt 
compelled, for reasons with which I am 
not too sympathetic, to continue the 
arms aid, for example, and not to do 
anything to offend the Government of 
Pakistan. 

So when the Senator asks whether I 
am sure relief is really going down to 
the people who need it, I can only say 
that is the policy, the intention; that 
is what we have required and are doing 
as far as we can. But this is an area of 
considerable chaos and confusion. We 
have been told the distribution facilities 
have been greatly disrupted because of 
the war, and there have been great dif- 
ficulties in achieving what the Senator 
has mentioned. 

My own feeling is that one or two of 
the reasons—there may be more—for 
the hazardous conditions include fear, 
of course, of the Pakistan military ac- 
tivities, and also the difficulties of dis- 
tribution that have been encountered 
in East Pakistan. I imagine the distribu- 
tion of food, at least, in India, is on a 
little bit more orderly basis. 

I call to the attention of the Senator 
that the committee adopted this amend- 
ment “to stress its concern that govern- 
ment-to-government channels be mini- 
mized in the distribution of relief and 
to forestall the possible buildup within 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment of a large operating arm to carry 
out disaster relief programs”: 

Such assistance shall be distributed, to 
the maximum extent practicable, under the 
auspices of and by international institutions 
and relief agencies or United States voluntary 
agencies. 


This was an effort to avoid what the 
Senator is asking about, the intervention 
of the Government or the diversion of 
this food or material, clothing, and so 
on, to activities other than caring for 
the refugees themselves, 

There is a very considerable limit to 
what a committee can do or what Con- 
gress can do, other than state the policy 
that this is the way it ought to be. I 
think the committee has done what it 
can to say this is the way it ought to be. 
But in the situation as it exists in Paki- 
stan today, it is a very difficult thing to 
say that the policy we recommend is be- 
ing carried out. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank the distinguished 
chairman, 

My last question pertains to page 43 
of the report, under the title “Suspension 
of Assistance to Pakistan.” 

It is perfectly clear that subsection 
620 acts to suspend all military, economic, 
and other assistance to the Government 
of Pakistan, including sales of military 
equipment and sales of agricultural com- 
modities. 

On page 44, the provisions under 
which assistance and sales can be re- 
sumed are clearly enumerated. But there 
is a good deal of leeway for interpreta- 
tion as to what we mean by cooperation 
and what we mean by facilitating the 
return of reasonable stability and the 
return of refugees to East Pakistan. 
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My question pertains to the $1.5 million 
that is still in the pipeline of commercial 
sales of spare parts. What effect does this 
position have on those spare parts? This 
is not aid; these are commercial sales, 
the licenses for which have been ap- 
proved, and they are now in the pipe- 
line, but are as yet, as I understand it, 
undelivered to Pakistan. Does it have any 
effect upon those? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. When enacted, the 
bill would suspend all outstanding li- 
censes. If what the Senator has referred 
to has already been delivered before the 
bill becomes law, I do not suppose it 
would have any effect. 

Mr. PERCY. But an undelivered or 
unfilled license that is outstanding, this 
would tend to cancel that? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. It is intended to 
suspend licenses. 

Mr. PERCY. And our Government 
should take all action that it can, then, 
to suspend those licenses? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Upon enactment of 
the law, that is correct. But we have had 
this interim, here, as the Senator knows, 
of shipments that have continued under 
existing licenses, and of course there is 
no prohibition of that. 

It is a very difficult matter, as the Sen- 
ator knows. I would say in general we 
have tried to take the position that you 
cannot be neutral in these matters of 
humanitarian concern, But we hope the 
Pakistanis will arrive at some form of 
settlement—there have been many dis- 
cussions about how this shculd be done— 
I do not mean officially—but it has been 
suggested by members of the committee 
and others that a degree of autonomy 
may lead to a settlement of this con- 
troversy. 

Complete independence, of course, is 
utterly unacceptable to the government 
of Pakistan. Now, whether there is a 
possibility of some adjustment within 
the concept of autonomy and yet not 
separation, I do not know. 

The bill is very specific on the matter 
of suspending licenses. On page 40, the 
bill states: 

All licenses with respect to the transporta- 
tion of arms, ammunitions, and implements 
of war (including technical data relating 
thereto) to the Government of Pakistan un- 
der this or any other law shall be suspended 
on the date of enactment of this subsection. 


That is pretty clear. 

Mr. PERCY. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But when the Sen- 
ator says the ones now in process, if it is 
delivered, and so on, before this measure 
becomes law, of course it will not be af- 
fected. 

Mr, PERCY, Mr. President, I commend 
the committee for the conclusion that 
they have reached, and I fully support 
this aspect of the bill. 

I would like to point out that there 
has been gross exaggeration by the In- 
dain press, and I am sorry that this has 
not been clarified by the Indian Gov- 
ernment, as to the nature of shipments 
that have been made by the United 
States to Pakistan. There is apparently 
a general impression in India that we 
are sending massive shipments of foreign 
aid in the form of tanks, planes, guns, 
et cetera, and this is simply not true. 
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We suspended such shipments. There 
was a one-time relief from this, but the 
amount of shipments in those areas of 
spare parts has been miniscule compared 
to the general impression that has been 
created. 

It is for that reason that I took the 
position months ago that I thought we 
ought to stop, cease, and desist from all 
military shipments of any kind, that 
the amount was so small in relationship 
to the impressions created around the 
world, particularly in India, that dam- 
age was being done to our relationships, 
that somehow the impression was given 
that we were taking sides in this case 
and Pakistan should understand the 
necessity of our action. 

So I fully support what is proposed 
here. I hope that it will hasten whatever 
action is required by the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment to make conditions such that 
the refugees can return. 

I have visited some of the refugee re- 
turn camps in East Bengal, and there is 
very little activity. There are 29 camps 
established, but there are virtually no 
people in those camps, and the flood 
continues to go the other way. Of the 
hundreds of people I talked to in the 
seven different refugee camps I visited 
in India, none had the slightest inten- 
tion of returning until they had an ab- 
solute guarantee that they would have a 
safe and secure position and the assur- 
ance that their property that has been 
seized would be returned to them. 

So we are faced with a terrible situa- 
tion. I am delighted that Mrs. Gandhi 
has shown confidence that there will 
not be precipitate action by either her 
government or the Pakistan Govern- 
ment, and has demonstrated that con- 
fidence by continuing her journey to 
Europe and to this country. 

But I know the pressures upon the 
Governments of Pakistan and India to 
take precipitate action. I have never seen 
as many hawks as I saw in a month's 
travel in India during my trip. 

I think both Governments are showing 
restraint, and I hope that both Govern- 
ments will take whatever action is re- 
quired to right this condition. Certainly, 
our clearly earmarking our assistance as 
humanitarian food assistance to help 
relieve the pressure of refugees leaving 
East Pakistan, because of a lack of food, 
and assisting India in the backbreaking 
job it has, will be helpful. This task has 
imposed costs ranging up to almost a 
billion dollars on India’s already very 
hard-pressed economy, and this could 
be the straw that could break the camel’s 
back. We simply cannot permit that con- 
dition to occur. 

Certainly, we must use our good offices 
in every way possible, as I am sure we 
are, to find a way to relieve the tension 
in that area and have these refugees in 
a frame of mind that would induce them 
to return to their homes. That requires 
a changed political climate and a ces- 
sation of the repressive measures that 
have been used in East Pakistan by the 
Pakistan Army. 

I commend the committee for the posi- 
tions it has taken in this very difficult 
area. 

Mr. FOLBRIGHT. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistance legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair, but not 
to extend later than 2 p.m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
12:56 p.m.) the Senate took a recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 1:59 p.m. 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. BYRD of Virginia). 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistance legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEIcCKER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 137) to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain public lands in Wy- 
oming to the occupants of the land. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 10670) to 
amend chapter 73 of title 10, United 
States Code, to establish a survivor bene- 
fit plan, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 10670) to amend chap- 
ter 73 of title 10, United States Code, to 
establish a survivor benefit plan, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I renew my suggestion concerning 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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LET US NOT RETALIATE AGAINST 
THE UN. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I hope 
that the United Nations decision admit- 
ting China to the seats in the General 
Assembly and Security Council formerly 
occupied by Taiwan, will not leave the 
American people, this Senate, or the Gov- 
ernment excessively dismayed. I per- 
sonally would have preferred to see Tai- 
wan remain in the United Nations, and 
I believe the United States, in view of 
our long and intimate alliance with Tai- 
wan, had an obligation to support the 
Chinese Nationalists. But our failure to 
prevail is not a tragedy of surpassing 
magnitude. The “two Chinas” issue has 
been troubling the world too long, and 
as with many problems of long duration, 
the corrosive effects of its perpetuation 
could well have proved worse than this 
unfavorable resolution. 

For these reasons—and others—one 
must commend the Nixon administration 
for its repudiation of all proposals that 
the United States reduce drastically its 
contribution to the United Nations just 
because Nationalist China has been ex- 
pelled. The United States has long and 
quite properly condemned the refusal of 
France and the Soviet Union to contrib- 
ute to the cost of United Nations peace- 
keeping operations of which they have 
disapproved. The principle at stake is one 
which is essential to the successful func- 
tioning of any political institution: that 
to some degree the members of the body 
must subordinate their own preference to 
the decisions of the corporate whole. Our 
loyalty to the United Nations is neither 
shown nor tested when the Organization 
does what we want it to Jo; it can only 
be shown by our civilized acceptance of 
a decision we opposed. 

Still another factor to be kept in mind 
is the possibility that the People’s Repub- 
lic would not have accepted a “two 
Chinas” solution. Premier Chou En-lai 
has been unequivocal in his opposition to 
any form of dual representation for 
China in the United Nations. 

If we had carried the vote, it probably 
would not have led to the “two Chinas” 
we desired, but rather to an empty China 
seat on the Security Council while Tai- 
wan remained in the General Assembly. 
Such an outcome would have represented 
a long step backward from the goal of 
universalization, which, in the long run, 
can help make the U.N. more effective 
in its role as keeper of the peace. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting 
nominations, were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr, Weicker) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

(The nominations received today are 
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printed at the end of Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 
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Griffin 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
Montoya 


Aiken 

Bible 

Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Church 
Fulbright 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
ic not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After some delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 

Pannin 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hart 

Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hruska 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jordan, N.C. 
Case Jordan, Idaho 
Chiles Kennedy 
Cook Long Stevenson 
Cotton Magnuson Symington 
Cranston Mathias Taft 
Dominick McGee Talmadge 
Eagleton McGovern Tower 
Eastland Metcalf Wiliams 
Ellender Miller Young 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
BENTSEN) , the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ervin), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) , the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. MCINTYRE), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH), and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Tunney), are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper), the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Curtis), the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Dore), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Fonc), the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) , the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), and the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND), are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, A quorum 
is present. 


Saxbe 
Scott 
Stennis 
Weicker 


Mondale 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stevens 


Bellmon 
Bennett 
Boggs 
Brock 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Cannon 
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FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 9910) to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
have had the opening statement on the 
pending legislation. It is my understand- 
ing that there are no amendments at the 
desk, and I suggest to my colleagues that 
if they do have amendments, they offer 
them as expeditiously as possible, so that 
we may get on with the bill and dispose 
of it, and then turn to other business. 

I make this statement at this time only 
because of the fact that we have been 
waiting in abeyance, so to speak, for some 
action to be taken; and if no action is 
taken, it would be the intent of the ma- 
jority leader, at least, to move to third 
reading. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I move that 
the pending bill be recommitted to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I make this 
motion not facetiously, but in view of 
the action of the United Nations last 
night. I feel that we should have a period 
of not less than a week and perhaps 2 
weeks to digest that action, to allow it to 
sink in, to the country and also to the 
Members of this body. I believe that to 
proceed at this time would result in angry 
words on some of the amendments. A 
number of amendments are to be brought 
up, some in hot blood, I am sure; and 
there is also the fact that we have a new 
ball game, it seems to me. We have a new 
ball game when it comes vo considering 
our friends in the U.N. and the commu- 
nity of nations, and we have a new ball 
game in our relationships with the world. 

This bill, of some $3.2 billion, is a con- 
tinuation of a policy that was estab- 
lished after World War II, when the 
world was in chaos and it was essential 
that we assist numbers of nations to re- 
constitute their governments and their 
economies, when it was necessary to re- 
establish governments that had com- 
pletely fallen into chaos as a result of 
their losses in World War II, both eco- 
nomic and physical, or that had surren- 
dered their ability to govern and had not 
the time to pull themselves together. 

First there was the Marshall plan, 
which was a great success. Then, as we 
began to doctor the numerous ills of the 
world wherever they were found, we felt 
that our resources were unlimited and 
that we could redesign and perfect gov- 
ernments wherever they existed. We 
eagerly accepted the multiplicity of goy- 
ernments, say, in Africa: Any country, 
no matter how small or how weak its 
claim to sovereignty, we were willing to 
set up—and not just to set them up, but 
to make them our equal in the United 
Nations. Then, whenever any great plan 
came along for world health, disaster re- 
lief, the relief of children, or many other 
worthy causes, we were the first to pick 
up the check. We not only picked up the 
check; we fought for it and we got it 
really good. We find that, in the U.N. 
today, the cost to this Government is 
not the cost of being a member in the 
U.N. It is the cost of the fringe benefits— 
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this check that we pick up at our insist- 
ence, I think this amounts to about six 
times the cost of our contributing mem- 
bership to the U.N.; and, unlike most 
other countries, we pay it and have paid 
it. We have done this with the view that 
we were going to better ourselves 
throughout the world by showing our 
altruism, by showing our capacity to ap- 
preciate the misery that existed all over 
the world and how we were going to do 
away with it. Well, we found that we 
could not do away with misery. We found 
that many of the instances were not 
something we could overcome by pouring 
money in, but we found that it was a 
result of the failure of the people them- 
selves to want to change their type of 
government. We did pour in money, 
however, and we felt that by doing this 
we would make friends of these people 
and that we would obligate them to du- 
plicate in some way the democracy that 
we have enjoyed in this country. 

Again, we found that this did not fol- 
low. Democracy exists in very few of 
these countries. Democracy, as we know 
it, is limited almost entirely to the West- 
ern nations—those referred to as the 
Western nations. And even of these, when 
it came to the test in the U.N., we found 
that almost every one of them turned 
against us, not in our desire to keep 
mainland China out but, rather, our de- 
sire to give representation to a country— 
Taiwan—that has most democracy, even 
though we would not consider it as satis- 
factory to us, than practically all the 
countries that voted against it. The most 
embarrassing and the most humiliating 
part of it—it was an embarrassing and 
humiliating experience—was the fact 
that they would not even give it the 
status of an important question. 

In other words, at any time a majority 
dislikes one of the collection of nations 
in the U.N., they can, by a majority, 
expel it. I can foresee instances in which 
perhaps the countries of Africa and the 
countries of South America could get 
their heads together and say, “Look, go 
along with us or we'll vote you out.” It 
is not likely, because no other country 
has the money or the inclination to pour 
into it. But do you not see how it opens 
the door for continued and wholesale 
blackmail by saying, “Nothing is an im- 
portant question that we say is not an 
important question’’? So there is no two- 
thirds vote; there is a simple majority 
vote. 

Of the countries that voted in that 
rolicall—or did not vote, by abstaining— 
42 get some kind of relief from the bill we 
are considering today. Of the countries 
which abstained, 12 get some kind of 
funds from this bill. In other words, 54 
of the countries in the United Nations 
receive some benefits under this bill. 

I cannot help believe that it would be 
wise to put this matter off for a reason- 
able time. As I have said to those who 
have inquired on the floor, if Senators 
want instructions to bring it back in a 
week or 2 weeks, I have no objection, if 
offered as a separate amendment and so 
considered. But I think that to proceed at 
this time is to invite an avalanche of 
speeches which are now being written 
someplace and which will be brought in 
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and delivered with great heat, probably 
starting tomorrow. Unless this bill is sent 
back to the committee, we are going to 
regret the heat of the debate. 

All the world have their eyes on the 
Senate today, to see what our reaction is 
to the outrage, as some have called it. I 
think it would be wise if we did this. I 
also feel that it would permit the sever- 
ity of this debate in the U.N. to sink in 
across the world. 

If Senators witnessed on television last 
night the affair in the U.N., they saw a 
lynching party, with the shouting and 
the dancing, the slapping of each other 
on the back, the heaping of abuse upon 
this country, one nation after nation 
taking the stand and telling what great 
exploiters of the world we were—colo- 
nialism and imperialism. It was a regular 
lynching party. 

Then, when they won, they did not 
take it in good grace but, rather, again 
took the rostrum to teli how they had 
clobbered the United States. I am sure 
they are going back to their countries 
now reveling in the fact that they have 
clobbered the United States. 

Those of us who feel that, however ill- 
advised our actions have been in the 
world, we nevertheless have been altru- 
istic and have been well intentioned, 
were greatly disappointed to find that the 
people to whom we have given most have 
turned against us, not just in the vote 
but also in their actions, in the way they 
voted, and the emotionalism to which 
they succumbed. It was not a great delib- 
erative body. It looked more like a state 
legislature on adjournment night. This is 
not the degree of propriety that we ex- 
pect from a great assembly of nations. 

I think, therefore, that the motion I 
offer is well put, is well considered. Time 
is not of essence in this matter. I think 
we should have a reaction from our Presi- 
dent. I think we should give him time 
to make his statement, and he will, I 
think we should hear from our Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, who all 
agree did a great job. He did everything 
he could to pull things together. He spoke 
this morning, as some of us saw, of the 
bad faith that was exhibited to him by 
direct statements of people who said one 
thing and did another. 

Therefore, I am not going to worry this 
question. I put it to the Senate, and I 
hope that it will be accepted as I have 
put it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SAXBE. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What would the Sen- 
ator expect the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to do in respect to what took place 
in New York last night and this morning 
in dealing with Formosa? 

Mr. SAXBE. I know many things that 
I hope will not happen, and one is that 
I hope we will not say that we are going 
to take our football and go home. I think 
that is one of the dangers we face to- 
day—the emotionalism of a response, to 
say, “Well, we got licked. Therefore, we 
don’t want to play anymore.” I do not 
want that. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I thought the Sena- 
tor stated that the reason why he wanted 
to recommit the bill was to prevent emo- 
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tional debate. Does he believe that if we 
send this bill back to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, that it is going to stop 
debate on the floor of the Senate on the 
issue in which we were involved in New 
York? 

Mr. SAXBE. In reply to the Senator’s 
question, I think it will delay debate fora 
few days. It will give us the time to cool 
off a little. It will give us the time to be 
more objective when the bill is 
considered. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Does not the Senator 
agree that since this is a foreign aid bill, 
we should deal with that subject more or 
less exclusively? That is the way the For- 
eign Aid bill has been handled in the 
past. I express the hope the Senator’s 
motion will not be agreed to. 

As the Senator knows, we are trying 
to adjourn sine die in a few weeks, and 
one of the main stumbling blocks is the 
foreign aid bill and the authorization for 
it. I express the hope that we can go 
along with at least the money part of the 
bill so that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee can report back to the Senate and 
pass all the appropriation bills. As the 
Senator knows we have four more appro- 
priation bills left and one of them is the 
foreign aid bill. Without authorizations, 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
will be stymied and will not be able to 
move forward unless the pending bill is 
passed at an early date. 

Mr. SAXBE. I am well aware that the 
Senator from Louisiana has done a tre- 
mendous job in trying to keep up to date 
with appropriation bills. We are in bet- 
ter shape than we have been for some 
time. I am also well aware that he is em- 
barrassed in this effort by delays in some 
authorization bills. But, I think, in this 
particular instance, a few days’ delay, as 
we proceed with something else in the 
meantime, would not deprive the Sena- 
tor from being able to complete the job 
he wants to do within the time he has 
established. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield there? 

Mr. SAXBE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that we have very little business on 
the calendar to take up and that if this 
bill is returned to the committee even for 
a week, it will mean we will not get it for 
several days and that will not make us 
look very good. If the Senate desires to 
adjourn sine die between the middle of 
next month and the first of December at 
the latest, the effect of sending this bill 
back to committee would make it diffi- 
cult for us to meet that date. It will be 
hard enough to make that adjournment 
period, if we can make it, and the joint 
leadership has always recognized that. 
Therefore, I hope it would not be on the 
basis of being emotional that we would 
return this bill to committee. We are all 
grown men and women. Certainly we can 
weigh and calculate and assess and do 
things as mature people. I would there- 
fore hope, regardless of our feelings—and 
so far as I am concerned, I do not intend 
to vote for the bill anyway, but that is 
nothing new with me—that we could get 
on with the bill; because if we do not, we 
will have an interregnum because there 
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are two bills on the calendar that are 
available for consideration, and neither 
of the Senators most interested wants 
them brought up. I think it is about time 
the Senate stayed in session and faced up 
to its responsibilities on a daily basis and 
not slough off its responsibilities on 
measures because of emotionalism. 

Mr. SAXBE. In answer to the major- 
ity leader's statement—and I appreci- 
ate his forthrightness—that is the choice 
we are going to make, to send the bill 
back to committee, or to defeat it; be- 
cause I am with the Senator, I do not in- 
tend to vote for the bill at the present 
time and I believe there are many others 
who feel exactly the same way. 

Send the bill back and let it soak a 
week and then have a more objective 
vote, because if we vote on this in the 
next 2 or 3 days, it will be defeated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator from 
Ohio will yield right there, I do not in- 
tend to vote for this bill under any cir- 
cumstances. My vote against it has noth- 
ing to do with the vote in the United Na- 
tions last night. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). The Chair has previously rec- 
ognized the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott). 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
want to ask a question of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I want to ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, is he going 
to talk about something else? 

Mr. SCOTT. No; on this subject. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, for 
the record, on the question of expul- 
sion, Taiwan cannot be expelled by a ma- 
jority. Article 18 of the U.N. Charter re- 
quires two-thirds vote for expulsion. The 
question last night was not one of ex- 
pulsion but was with reference to creden- 
tials as to who represents China. We 
must not get too emotional about this. 
The question of who represents China is 
largely our responsibility, going back to 
the 1940’s and what we did in the late 
1940’s under President Truman and Mr. 
Acheson. 

As usual, I think that mistakes finally 
catch up with us. But I want to set the 
record straight here, that the question 
of expulsion does require a two-thirds 
vote under the U.N. Charter. Yesterday 
the expulsion of Taiwan was not the 
question; it was purely one of credentials 
and who is the real representative of 
China. 

It is very interesting that neither 
Chiang Kai-shek nor Mao Tse-tung ever 
have announced that there are two coun- 
tries. Chiang Kai-shek has alweys said 
there is only one China and that he 
represents it. Of course Mao Tse-tung 
says the same thing, that he represents 
China. 

We have always said it is one country, 
too. We have always supported Chiang 
Kai-shek on the idea of one country, 
not two, and we have always said that 
Chiang Kai-shek represented China. So 
I think that the Senator inadvertently 
overstated the case. 
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I support the President’s policy, and I 
hope that the Chinese find a way to 
accommodate some kind of system, such 
as the Russians have with regard to 
the Ukraine and Byelorussia. But that is 
another question. 

I do not think we should consider that 
this is a denigration by all these people 
against the United States. I think that 
the Senator misconstrues the action. 

This matter has been before the 
United Nations for a long time. Many of 
our people have recognized that it is 
an anachronism to say that Chiang 
Kai-shek represented the whole nation 
of China, the whole ball of wax. He ob- 
viously was not representative of it. That 
is a long story, but to say that we were 
clobbered leaves the implication that 
there is a feeling of distaste and disre- 
spect and so on against the United States. 
I do not interpret it that way at all. 

I think there is a way in which, after 
many years, mistakes of judgment catch 
up with us, as has happened in this case 
over the question of who is the real, 
practical representative of the Chinese 
people. History, the Pentagon Papers, 
and recent information, all come out in 
support of what has happened. Others 
have not turned against us in that 
sense—no more than thesway in which 
we used to like to tweak the lion’s tail of 
Great Britain, when Great Britain was a 
powerful country, or when the mayor of 
Chicago took such delight, every time 
there was an election, in condemning 
King George. We remember he said he 
was going to hit him in the snoot. That 
did not mean that the people of Chicago 
or the United States had no respect for 
England or that the people of the world 
did not. Or, if you want to use the Presi- 
dent’s analogy—when the Redskins beat 
the Cowboys—they were supposed to be 
the big dog and every one was delighted 
when the Redskins knocked them down a 
peg or two. 

I do not believe it is a serious reflec- 
tion upon the integrity of the position 
of the United States. On the contrary, I 
think this is together with the President’s 
move to go to Peking and to go to Mos- 
cow, the beginning of a change in pol- 
icy—I certainly hope so, and I certainly 
approve of it—of trying to get back into 
a normal relationship with the rest of 
the world. Up to now it has been di- 
verted, I believe, because of some fun- 
damental mistakes going back to the 
late 1940’s and the Truman administra- 
tion and then the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

I do not see why we should be so of- 
fended. When the United Nations was 
first formed, it had 53 members. It was 
said at that time that we controlled 40 
votes, and that it was a tool of ours. Any- 
thing we wanted we got through except 
when the veto was used. If it had not 
been for the veto, we could have run it 
in any way we wanted. The Senator 
knows what I mean. However, now that 
it has about 127 members, no one runs 
the U.N., as was demonstrated last night. 
We do not and neither do the Russians 
nor any other country. It is a big, un- 
wieldy body. 

I do not think what happened should 
be held against the United Nations as an 
institution. It was the individual mem- 
bers who voted against us, many of whom 
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we have been giving large sums. Many 
of these countries will get additional aid 
under the pending bill. 

I think their action shows a sense of 
ingratitude. I suppose they do not think 
so. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a list that has 
been compiled by the staff and the vote 
last night in the U.N. 

There being no objection, the list and 
who voted were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Aid recipients who voted in favor of the Al- 
banian resolution and the amount pro- 


peg (all types) for each in fiscal year 
1972 


[In millions] 
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- Malaysia 
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. Mauritania 


. Nigeria 
. Pakistan 
- Peru 

. Portugal 


. Singapore 
. Somalia 
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Aid recipients who abstained on the Albanian 
resolution and the amount proposed for 
each in fiscal year 197. 


[In millions] 
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[From the New York Times, Oct. 26, 1971] 
U.N. ROLLCALLS ON CHINA 


Unrrep Nations, N.Y., October 25.—Follow- 
ing are two roll-call votes taken in the Gen- 
eral Assembly tonight on seating Communist 
China and expelling Nationalist China: 


ON TWO-THIRDS REQUIREMENT 


Resolution declaring the expulsion of Na- 
tionalist China an “importani matter” and 
thus requiring a two-thirds vote rather than 
a simple majority for passage. 

In favor—55 

Argentina, Australia, Bahrain, Barbados, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Cambodia, Cent. Afr. Repub- 
lic, Chad, China, Colombia, Congo (Kinsh.), 
Costa Rica, Dahomey, Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Fiji, Gabon, Gambia. 

Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Indonesia, Israel, Ivory Coast, Ja- 
maica, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, Lesotho. 

Liberia, Luxembourg, Madagascar, Malawi, 
Mauritius, Mexico. 

New Zealand, Nicaragua, Niger, Panama, 
Paraguay, Philippines, Portugal, Rwanda, 
Saudi Aratia, South Africa, Spain, Swazi- 
land, Thailand, United States, Upper Volta, 
Uruguay, Venezuela. 

Opposed—59 

Afghanistan, Albania, Algeria, Bhulan, 
Britain, Bulgaria, Burma, Burundi, Byelo- 
russia, Cameroon, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
Congo (Brazza), Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
marl, Ecuacor, Egypt, Equatorial Guinea, 

Ethiopia, Finland, France, Guinea, Guy- 
ana, Hungary, Iceland, India, Iraq, Ire- 
land, Kenya, Kuwait, Libya, Malaysia, Mali, 
Mauritania, Mongolia, Nepal, Nigeria. 

Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Poland, Rumania, 
Sierra Leone, Singapore, Somalia, So. Yem- 
en, Soviet Union, Sudan, Sweden, Syria, Tan- 
zania, Trinidad/Tobage Uganda, Ukraine, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia, Zambia. 

Abstentions—15 

Austria, Belgium, Botswana, Cyprus, Iran, 
Italy, Laos, Malta, Morocco, Netherlands, 
Qatar, Senegal, Togo, Tunisia, Turkey. 

Absent 

Maldives, Oman. 

ON SEATING PEKING 


Resolution to seat Communist China and 

expel Nationalist China, 

In favor—76 

Albania, Algeria, Australia, 
Belgium, Bhutan, Botswana, Bulgaria, 
Burma, Burundi, Byelorussia, Cameroon, 
Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, Eq. Guinea, 
Ethiopia, Finland, France, Ghana, Guinea. 

Guyana, Hungary, Iceland, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Kenya, Kuwait, 
Laos, Libya, Malaysia, Mali, Mauritania, Mex- 
ico, Mongolia, Morocco, Nepal, Netherlands, 
Nigeria, Norway, Pakistan, Congo (Brazza), 
Peru. 

Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Rwanda, Sene- 
gal, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Somalia, South- 
ern Yemen, Soviet Union, Sudan, Sweden, 
Syria, Tanzania, Togo, Trinidad-Tobago, Tu- 
nisia, Turkey, Uganda, Ukraine, Britain, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia, Zambia. 

Opposed—35 

Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Cambodia, Cent. 
Afr. Republic, Congo (Kinsh.), Costa Rica, 
Dahomey, Dominican Rep., El Salvador, 
Gabon. 

Gambia, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Ivory Coast, Japan, Lesotho, Liberia, Mada- 
gascar, Malawi, Malta, New Zealand. 

Nicaragua, Niger, Paraguay, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, South Africa, Swaziland, United 
States, Upper Volta, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

Abstentions—17 

Argentina, Bahrain, Barbados, Colombia, 
Cyprus, Fiji, Greece, Indonesia, Jamaica, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Mauritius, 
Panama, Qatar, Spain, Thailand, 


Afghanistan, 
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Absent—3 
China, Maldives, Oman. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
take issue with the Senator who says this 
is a great rebuff to the United States 
of America. I do not think it is at all. 
I think it is one of the signs of our re- 
turning to a more powerful relationship 
with the other nations of the world. I 
support the President and his overtures 
to the People’s Republic of China, and 
my guess is that this action will make it 
easier for the President to do whatever 
he can when he goes to Peking than it 
would be otherwise. 

I ask the Senate not to turn its back 
on the committee. There is a lot in the 
bill that I would like to see cut. I did 
vote in the committee to cut back on 
many of the authorizations in the bill. 
I think they are too large. The com- 
mittee worked hard on the bill. I would 
like to see the bill cut. I hope that the 
Senate will make substantial cuts in it. 
I did all I could in the committee to 
cut it, but the committee thought other- 
wise. 

I do not see any point in sending the 
bill back to the committee. I do not see 
any substantial change that could be 
made there. If there is going to be a 
change, it has got to be made by the 
Senate. 

The decisive votes in the committee 
on the amounts contained in the bill 
were 9 to 7. That is the way it was. That 
is the way the majority voted in the 
committee. I would hope that the Senate 
would take some of these things into 
consideration. 

I think it is quite proper to look at the 
various countries who voted against us 
and say, “Look at country X, We have 
been giving hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to that country and they do not have 
the gratitude to support us in our posi- 
tion.” I am sympathetic with that. How- 
ever, I do not say that the United Na- 
tions should be abandoned. The United 
Nations did not vote. The members voted. 
And 46 of them, as the Senator points 
out, are recipients of various amounts 
of aid. I hope that we will not recommit 
the bill. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I do not disagree with the 
Senator when he is talking about a re- 
turn to reason by recognizing mainland 
China. I think that in this case we have 
been living in the dark. And I think we 
all recognize that Taiwan is a country 
with 14 million people living on an island 
off mainland China with approximately 
2 million people running the island and 
that the people in mainland China are 
represented by the People’s Republic of 
China and that they should be repre- 
sented in the U.N. 

There was not an escape hatch there 
for mainland China to continue as a rep- 
resentative of the Taiwanese Govern- 
ment, Our Ambassador was concerned 
that they could vote on this question of 
the expulsion by refusing to accept the 
parliamentary device which, one would 
think, would permit Taiwan to be kicked 
out of the back door and to run around 
to the front door with their hats in their 
hands and come back in. However, that 
is not going to happen at the present 
time because of the attitude of mainland 
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China that this is a subject province of 
mainland China. 

Let me say that what bothers me is 
that mainland Chine might say, “All 
right; here is a province in rebellion on 
this island. It is not the affair of the 
United Nations. This is a province that 
belongs to us. These are Chinese people. 
We are the Government of China, and 
therefore we are going to take care of 
this unusual situation and we are going 
to give them 90 days to line up or we 
will blow them off the face of the earth.” 

That could be the next step. I do not 
think it will be. I am just mentioning the 
matter. Taiwan has ne recognition in the 
United Nations. The United Nations by 
their actions have said, ‘This is a part of 
China. This is their internal govern- 
ment.” We have neither the stomach nor 
the capacity in this Nation to interfere, 
and I doubt if one of the nations who 
voted against us would help us if we had. 

So, we have a situation where 14 mil- 
lion people in a successful and enterpris- 
ing country with a goal of democracy— 
and I certainly do not want to tell the 
Members here assembled that they have 
a pure democracy on Taiwan, but I think 
they have a hope of democracy and of 
increasing that capacity—are going to 
be left as a subject province of main- 
land China. I think that if they take the 
stand they have indicated and come to 
the front door with their hats in their 
hands, they are not going to get in. We 
have done these people a grave injustice, 
and we do not have the capacity to act 
after our misfortunes in Vietnam and 
misadventures elsewhere and with the 
current attitude toward the military in 
this country and with our second-rate 
military which we had allowed to decline. 
We would be powerless to intervene. 

This worries me. We can talk about 
this being just another event in the com- 
munity of nations, that it is like a foot- 
ball game that we lose and we can just 
change our clothes and go to work. 

I do not think it is that. I think that 
the United Nations has suffered a death 
blow, and I am afraid that these are 
self-inflicted wounds because we have 
allowed every two-bit nation that comes 
along to have an equal vote. We have 
put ourselves at the mercy of people in a 
country containing no more population 
than we have in one of our counties to 
come in and by their vote throw out an- 
other country. 

This is a serious thing. The bill we 
are considering has to do with this mat- 
ter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, we 
have always insisted that this is only 
one country. We have never denied it. 
We have affirmatively said so for 25 
years. We have said that this is a prov- 
ince of China and a part of China. The 
Senator overnight wants to change our 
approach. 

Mr. SAXBE. That is a thing we can try 
to work out. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, with great 
respect to my colleagues, may I implore 
them to permit me to enter into the 
dialog. 

Mr. President, up until about 2 o’clock 
today, I would have hoped that we could 
find a way for deferment of the pending 
business for at least a few days or a week. 
However, I am advised not only by the 
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majority leader that we do not have 
sufficient work before us, but also by the 
administration which is very much con- 
cerned that we not, by postponing the 
pending bill, delay the oncoming tax leg- 
islation or delay something which means 
a great deal to this Nation—the ratifica- 
tion of the Okinawa Treaty. 

The distinguished majority leader and 
I both have the same problem of getting 
on with business. I was of the opinion 
that a few days’ delay, a short delay, 
would be useful and prior to 2 o’clock to- 
day I so expressed myself. I am very 
much in sympathy with the points made 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio with respect to the gross and crass 
ingratitude of a number of nations to 
have chosen this opportunity to deliver 
a kick in the pants to the United States, 
which is, I am afraid, the major sport 
prevailing on the U.N. playing field. We 
seem to be the football; they seem to be 
the team. I regret this and deplore it very 
much indeed. 

As I indicated earlier to a number of 
my colleagues, I wish it were possible 
that I could seek to secure an extension 
of time but I have stated what the ma- 
jority leader tells me and what the ad- 
ministration tells me is the risk in post- 
poning this legislation. There will be 
8 or 10 amendments offered that I know 
of. So I would hope if the motion to 
recommit does not carry we will have 
some of these amendments ready tomor- 
row at the latest. 

I agree with the chairman of the com- 
mittee that referring the bill to the com- 
mittee without a date certain would not 
serve the purpose we have in mind be- 
cause all that would be required would 
be for the chairman to call a meeting of 
the committee and report the bill out 
again. If it were allowed to follow in the 
committee, and the bill has many good 
provisions, it could not be enacted this 
year. 

So this is a reversal of my opinion of 
2 hours ago, but I have tried to main- 
tain a reputation of candor here. Lack- 
ing that statement, I could well be ac- 
cused of misleading some of my col- 
leagues. It is because of events that have 
occurred since 2 o’clock that I am com- 
pelled to do this. I believe we can get 
somewhere with this bill. It is going to 
be difficult, especially in view of the way 
a number of Senators feel with respect 
to the United Nations. I would like to 
see us enact the bill. I think we can 
work out our problems, adjustments, and 
revisions. 

A friend of mine has called attention 
to a letter from Dr. Samuel Johnson to 
James Boswell, written in 1775, in which 
he said, “Life cannot subsist in society 
but by reciprocal concessions.” I hope 
we will get reciprocal concessions and 
come out with a reasonably good bill. 

Therefore, as much as I regret it, I 
would have to be against the motion to 
recommit which is without a date. 

Mr, President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the bill 
before us is not a perfect bill by any 
means. There are several provisions in it 
I strenuously object to and which I will 
try to correct as far as lies within my 
small power to do so. But there is abso- 
lutely nothing at all to be gained by re- 
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committing this bill at this time. We have 
worked on it since early last summer. 
We finally got the bill out because some 
of us voted for it even though it con- 
tained provisions we did not like. But 
let us not be afraid to face the music 
now. If we have amendments to offer, 
offer them and vote them up or down. 
If at the end of the discussion and of- 
fering of amendments we do not favor 
the bill, vote against it. If we think there 
is a chance to reach some arrangement 
with the House and come out with a 
fairly respectable bill, we can vote for it. 

I think the United Nations did a ter- 
rible wrong yesterday in voting to turn 
a small country, and not too small a 
country, over to a big country. 

I have always felt that the country of 
Taiwan should be called Formosa. It is 
inhabited by Formosans, 12 million of 
them and possibly 3 million Chinese. 
What right have the countries of West- 
ern Europe and others who voted against 
it yesterday to say that this small coun- 
try of some 15 million people—and some 
member countries of the United Nations 
do not even have 50,000 people—can be 
given to the big country of China ob- 
viously to get even with the United 
States. That is the way it looks from 
the vote of yesterday. 

If this is to be the fate of the small 
nations of the world, if they are to be 
used for the purpose of being pawns to 
make deals with this country or that 
country, then we are a long way from 
a self-governing world at this time. 

I was delighted to see that most of the 
important countries of Latin America, 
with only two or three exceptions, voted 
against the proposal to pawn Formosa. 
I think that shows us plainly where per- 
haps we should be more considerate and 
understanding than we have been up to 
this time. 

By slapping down this bill or sending it 
to committee for weeks or months, and 
Lord knows how much longer, we will be 
doing more harm to small countries and 
friendly countries of the world than we 
would be doing good for ourselves or any- 
one else. 

I know the United States must pro- 
tect its economy, and other nations have 
been peeved because we have tried to 
protect our economy that has slipped 
away from us to the point where it has 
put us in serious trouble. 

Those countries that we have con- 
sidered friendly, to which we have sent 
millions of our own sons to defend and 
fight for them in two major wars ought 
not to be very proud of what they have 
done. I think it is safe to say although 
the governments of these countries hoped 
to embarrass us by their action, the peo- 
ple of those countries will regret the ac- 
tions they have taken. 

I say let us get on with the bill; let us 
use our best collective judgment. I know 
that the aid program is growing more 
and more unpopular. I think under the 
circumstances that the proposal to ex- 
tend more aid under multilateral ar- 
rangements with other countries has re- 
ceived a severe setback by the vote in 
the United Nations yesterday. We will 
have to act more bilaterally from here 
on. 
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However, I do say this. We have the 
courage and the good judgment to face 
this issue now. Let us show we have that 
courage and judgment and if Western 
Europe means what they seemed to mean 
yesterday, it means they want us to get 
our troops out from over there. Keeping 
nearly 300,000 troops in Europe has been 
costing us billions of dollars a year. Let us 
get them home, maybe not next week, but 
as fast as we can, and let Western Eu- 
rope stand on its own feet. 

I am against the motion to recommit 
this bill. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, in re- 
viewing this bill and considering the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio, I have 
come across something very interesting 
which I did not realize was included in 
this bill. I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee, in view of the 
action taken yesterday, whether or not 
it is wise to repeal the Formosa resolu- 
tion, as proposed in section 410. I under- 
stand this is the sole authority the Presi- 
dent has at the present time to take any 
action to protect Taiwan. 

The situation presently exists, as the 
Senator from Ohio pointed out, where 
the world community in the United Na- 
tions feels that mainland China is really 
China. If the fears the Senator from 
Ohio had expressed could possibly come 
into play, it would seem to me this is not 
the time to be repealing the Formosa 
resolution right on the heels of the re- 
cent action by the United Nations. 

I noted with interest the remarks in 
the report which specifically mentions 
that the use of armed forces in such a 
situation—that is, a direct attack on Tai- 
wan—would require specific authoriza- 
tion by the Congress. 

In New York, in 1 day, the United 
Nations took steps which led to the China 
which I consider to be the true China 
being expelled. Yet, at the same time, 
lying on my desk is a bill with a pro- 
posal—that the administration has not 
had a chance to review since then. I re- 
viewed the bill that passed the House and 
if Iam not mistaken, that section was not 
incorporated into the House bill. Am I 
correct that it was not in the House bill? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. No; it was not. A 
similar resolution, Calendar No. 361; is 
on the calendar, a joint resolution by 
Senators CHURCH and MarTHIAS. It was 
added to this bill. The administration 
was requested to give its viewpoint about 
this repeal, and it responded by saying 
that it has no objection to the repeal of 
the Formosa resolution. 

It will be seen, on page 61 of the re- 
port, that the repeal of this resolution 
does not have any effect on the Mutual 
Defense Treaty of 1954, which we do not 
touch, and which, I assume, the adminis- 
tration would rely upon in case of any 
need. 

I did not imagine the Senator from 
Alaska would object on the ground that 
before taking action under the Mutual 
Defense Treaty, Congress should author- 
ize it. This is one of the things many 
Members of Congress have been con- 
cerned about. I certainly have been. I do 
not know what the Senator thinks would 
be gained by not repealing the resolution. 
This has been under consideration for 
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a long time. As I have said, the adminis- 
tration has no objection to the repeal of 
it. 

Mr. STEVENS. I share the chairman's 
opinion as a general matter. However, in 
terms of timing, has the administration 
been approached with regard to that sec- 
tion in view of the change in circum- 
stances that has taken place in the last 
2 days? As I understand the provision, 
before any action could be taken to pro- 
tect Taiwan, and if this section were 
approved, Congress would, in fact, have 
to authorize it. If I am incorrect, I would 
appreciate being corrected, as this is a 
strange area for me. 

Perhaps the Senator from Ohio has 
a point. Perhaps the whole bill ought to 
be examined in terms of what has hap- 
pened in the United Nations, with re- 
spect to who are and who are not our 
friends, and in terms of planning to be 
the Santa Claus of the world for another 
25 years. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. As Iam one of the spon- 
sors of the particular provision of the 
bill to which the Senator alludes, I would 
like to explain that nothing in the re- 
peal of the Formosa resolution would 
impair the formal obligation of the 
United States to come to the defense of 
Taiwan, as it is set out in the Mutual 
Defense Treaty between the two coun- 
tries. Our only purpose in repealing the 
Formosa resolution is to reclaim the con- 
stitutional role of the Congress. The 
formal treaty is very specific. It was rati- 
fied by the Senate. It provides that, in 
the case of an attack on Taiwan, the 
United States will respond “in accord- 
ance with its constitutional processes,” 
which we take to mean the participation 
of the Congress, in fulfilling its consti- 
tutional role in determining, under the 
circumstances, whether or not the United 
States goes to war. 

The Formosa resolution was passed at 
a time when it was the habit of the 
Congress to delegate unrestricted war- 
making authority to the President— 
carte blanche authority to use the Armed 
Forces of the United States whenever 
and wherever he might choose. 

Last year, we repealed the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution, having had a very 
bitter experience with that particular 
kind of unlimited delegation of congres- 
sional authority; and in this bill we take 
another step, repealing the Formosa 
resolution, but we do not impair or un- 
dermine or weaken the formal obligation 
of the United States to Taiwan as set 
forth in the Mutual Defense Treaty. That 
remains intact. 

The intention of the committee, let 
me stress, was not directed against Tai- 
wan at all, but was directed toward re- 
asserting the proper congressional role 
in future decisions relating to war and 
peace. I just want to emphasize that, 
because I think we ought not to assume 
that this provision has been placed in 
the bill as an aspersion against Taiwan 
or against the treaty by which we are 
formally committed to the defense of 
Taiwan. 

Mr. STEVENS. I appreciate the expla- 
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nation. I find the explanation on page 
61 of the report very interesting with 
regard to the situation as it exists now. 
I share the opinions that have been ex- 
pressed with regard to Congress taking 
action to resume its constitutional role 
with respect to war powers. I think the 
war powers resolution is very clear in 
that sense and I hope to be able to sup- 
port it. The statement in the report 
states: 

In addition, this repeal would clear away 
a legislative obstacle to a new China policy. 


That statement was made, and the 
section was inserted in the bill before 
the action of the United Nations. I would 
think that the administration would 
want an opportunity to consider it. We 
are asked to consider taking action on 
this provision which does not simply re- 
peal that legislation, but is to be effective 
as of the date of the adjournment of the 
First Session of this Congress. 

Instead of sending the bill back to the 
committee—and I can understand why 
the chairman of the committee does not 
want the bill to be recommitted—we 
ought to have time to consider amend- 
ments that are bound to come forward 
while this bill is on the floor. I would ask 
the Senator from Ohio, if we are going to 
repeal the Formosa resolution, why does 
it not become effective when the bill 
does? Why does it relate to the last day 
of the first session of this Congress? We 
previously provided an effective date as 
of the enactment of the act when we re- 
pealed the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 
Why do we provide for it to become effec- 
tive in this case in the future? Are we 
saying to mainland China, “After the 
first of the year, go to it, boys”? I do not 
understand it. 

It is my understanding that even with 
a mutual defense treaty, the President 
would have to come to Congress to pro- 
tect Taiwan, if this amendment is 
adopted. Under current circumstances, I 
could not support that, although I sup- 
port the return of the war powers to 
Congress. It seems to me circumstances 
have changed considerably in the last 2 
days. 

Mr, CHURCH. The Senator, of course, 
is free to vote for or against this provi- 
sion, but he should not act under any 
misapprehension as to the reason why 
the committee included it in the bill. Its 
purpose was to repeal another instance 
where Congress had celegated to the 
President its own war power. I think, if 
the time should come when the United 
States must face up to a war over For- 
mosa, that this is a decision Congress 
should make. I think the Constitution 
properly vested that authority in Con- 
gress, whether it relates to Taiwan or 
any other country. 

Mr. STEVENS. I agree, but Congress 
may not be here on November 30, or 
whatever date we adjourn. We will have 
no way to let the President take action 
in the event of catastrophe. It seems to 
me we are walking off, and saying, 
“There it is; it is the end of the time for 
Taiwan.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS, I yield. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would like to read 
the executive branch's position on this 
issue. It is contained in the report ac- 
companying the repeal of the Formosa 
resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bulk 
of the report be inserted in the RECORD, 
for the information of the Senate. I will 
however read the pertinent comments of 
the executive branch. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPEAL FORMOSA RESOLUTION 
>. > . > > 
COMMITTEE ACTION 


Senate Joint Resolution 48 was introduced 
by Senator Church (for himself and Senator 
Mathias) on February 23, 1971, and was re- 
ferred to the Department of State for com- 
ment on February 26, 1971. The following 
Senators cosponsored the resolution: Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. Packwood, Mr. McGovern, Mr, 
Moss, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Hart, Mr. Eagleton, 
Mr. Pell, Mr. Case, Mr. Cranston, Mr. Steven- 
son, and Mr. Gravel. Comments on the reso- 
lution were received from the Department of 
State on May 18, 1971. 

On June 24, 25, 28 and 29 and July 20 
public hearings were held by the committee 
on the resolution as well as other legislative 
proposals dealing with U.S. policy toward 
China, The committee met in executive ses- 
sion on July 21 and by a voice vote ordered 
Senate Joint Resolution 48 reported favor- 
ably to the Senate without amendment. 


BACKGROUND 


Following its defeat in 1949 on the main- 
land of China, the Nationalist Government, 
led by Chiang Kai-shek, fied to Taiwan where 
it established its regime in the autumn of 
that year. At that time the Nationalists con- 
trolled, in addition to Taiwan and the Pes- 
cadores, a number of small islands immedi- 
ately adjacent to the Fukien coast. Those 
islands included Quemoy, Matsu, and the 
Tachen group. 

On January 5, 1950, President Truman 
stated that the United States would not: 

“Pursue a course which will lead to in- 
volvement in the civil conflict in China.” 

Secretary of State Acheson reiterated, in 
more specific terms, that: 

“The President says, we are not going to 
use our forces in connection with the present 
situation in Formosa. We are not going to at- 
tempt to seize the islard. We are not going 
to get involved militarily in any way on the 
island of Formosa. So far as I know, no 
responsible person in the Government, no 
military man has ever believed that we 
should involve our forces in the island.” 

Accordingly, the U.S. policy was then clear 
that we would not intervene to protect the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime. 

Following the eruption of war in Korea, 
however, the United States abruptly reversed 
its stance. On June 25, 1950, President Tru- 
man announced that the occupation of Tai- 
wan by Communist forces must be prevented. 
He therefore ordered the intervention of the 
7th Fleet in the Taiwan Strait, ostensibly to 
prevent an Invasion of the mainland by the 
Nationalists as well as deterring the more 
plausible threat, a conquest of Taiwan by 
the Communists. 

After President Eisenhower terminated the 
restrictions concerning a Nationalist inva- 
sion of the mainland (popularly referred to 
as the “unleashing” of Chiang Kai-shek) in 
February of 1953, there was a substantial in- 
crease in U.S. military assistance to the Na- 
tionalists. The military deployments of the 
Communists opposite Taiwan attracted much 
concern, especially when, in September 1954, 
the Communist government initiated artil- 
lery fire on Quemoy. Military activity around 
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the offshore islands and the Taiwan Strait in- 
tensified in the succeeding months and the 
U.S. 7th FPleet evacuated the Nationalist 
troops from Ichiang, one of the Tachen is- 
lands, 

The revival of military hostilities between 
the Communists and the Nationalists oc- 
curred in the context of an emerging U.S, 
sponsored treaty structure designed to “con- 
tain” China. The ANZUS Pact, a security 
treaty with Japan, and the mutual defense 
treaty with the Philippines became effective 
in 1952. The mutual defense treaty with the 
Republic of Korea, signed in late 1953, came 
into force in the fall of 1954. On September 8, 
1954, the SEATO Treaty was signed, On De- 
cember 2, 1954, the Mutual Defense Treaty 
with the Republic of China was signed. 

At the time President Eisenhower re- 
quested the authority provided by the For- 
mosa Resolution, the Mutual Defense Treaty 
with the Republic of China had been signed 
but had not been ratified by the Senate. The 
Formosa Resolution was designed to give the 
President free rein to commit the Armed 
Forces of the United States to assist the 
Chinese Nationalists. The resolution typified 
the inclination of Congress, at that time, to 
delegate to the President its war powers. The 
President’s authority, under the resolution, 
extended to “the securing and protection of 
such related positions and territories of that 
area now in friendly hands.” Thus, he was 
empowered to take action in the event of an 
attack on Quemoy or Matsu, so long as he 
judged such an attack to be preliminary to 
an attack on Taiwan itself, 

The Formosa Resolution did not contain a 
specific date by which the President's au- 
thority would expire. It instead provided 
that: 

“This resolution shall expire when the 
President shall determine that the peace and 
security of the area is reasonably assured by 
international conditions created by action of 
the United Nations or otherwise, and shall 


so report to the Congress.” (See appendix for 
full text) 
The crisis which precipitated passage of 


the Formosa Resolution has long since 
passed. Since 1964, artillery activity in the 
area has been limited to ritualistic exchanges 
of shells containing propaganda leaflets. 
Despite the developments of the past 16 
years and radically changed conditions, the 
President has not made the report con- 
templated by the last paragraph of the 
Formosa Resolution. 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH POSITION 


However, Assistant Secretary of State David 
Abshire transmitted executive branch com- 
ments on Senate Joint Resolution 48 in a 
letter dated May 18, 1971, which is included 
in the appendix to this report. He stated 
that: 

“While we neither advocate nor oppose 
congressional action, we believe that the 
specific crisis situation to which the Formosa 
Resolution was directed has passed. We 
would not look upon the resolution as legal 
or constitutional authority for either con- 
tingency planning or the actual conduct of 
our foreign relations. Our defense commit- 
ment to the Republic of China is set forth 
in our Mutual Defense Treaty which entered 
into force shortly after the Formosa Resolu- 
tion was adopted. Repeal of the resolution 
would not affect our commitment to the de- 
fense of the treaty area or our ability to 
meet that comm, tment.” 

PURPOSE 

Senate Joint Resolution 48 would revoke 
the power of the President unilaterally to 
employ the Armed Forces of the United 
States to protect Taiwan and the Pescadores 
and, in connection therewith, the offshore 
islands referred to in the Formosa Resolu- 
tion. It would not affect the validity of the 
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Mutual Defense Treaty of 1954 between the 
United States and the Republic of China. 
Under that treaty, however, any action taken 
by the United States in the event of an 
armed attack directed against Taiwan or the 
Pescadores must be taken “in accordance 
with its constitutional processes. Hence use 
of U.S. Armed Forces in such a situation 
would require specific authorization by the 
Congress. Senate Joint Resolution 48 would 
restore the constitutional balance of author- 
ity with regard to the use of Armed Forces in 
this area. 

In addition, Senate Joint Resolution 48 
would clear away a legislative obstacle to a 
new China policy. The Formosa Resolution 
reflects a perception of China at variance 
with the view of that country and the situ- 
ation in the Taiwan Strait which has pre- 
vailed for so many years, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 48 would constitute a timely recog- 
nition of the changed conditions in this 
region. It is also consistent with the admin- 
istration'’s objective of normalizing relations 
with the People’s Republic of China, which 
was fully endorsed by the Senate by the adop- 
tion of Senate Concurrent Resolution 38. 


APPENDIX 
FORMOSA RESOLUTION 


A joint resolution authorizing the President 
to employ the Armed Forces of the United 
States for protecting the security of For- 
mosa, the Pescadores and related positions 
and territories of that area 
Whereas the primary purpose of the United 

States, in its relations with all other nations, 

is to develop and sustain a just and enduring 

peace for all; and 

Whereas certain territories in the West 
Pacific under the jurisdiction of the Republic 
of China are now under armed attack, and 
threats and declarations have been and are 
being made by the Chinese Communists that 
such armed attack is in aid of and in prepa- 
ration for armed attack on Formosa and the 
Pescadores. 

Whereas such armed attack if continued 
would gravely endanger the peace and secu- 
rity of the West Pacific Area and particularly 
of Formosa and the Pescadores; and 

Whereas the secure possession by friendly 
governments of the Western Pacific Island 
chain, of which Formosa is a part, is essen- 
tial to the vital interests of the United States 
and all friendly nations in or bordering upon 
the Pacific Ocean; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
on January 6, 1955, submitted to the Senate 
for its advice and consent to ratification a 
Mutual Defense Treaty between the United 
States of America and the Republic of China, 
which recognizes that an armed attack in 
the West Pacific area directed against terri- 
tories, therein described, in the region of 
Formosa and the Pescadores, would be dan- 
gerous to the peace and safety of the parties 
to the treaty: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States be and he hereby is au- 
thorized to employ the Armed Forces of the 
United States as he deems necessary for the 
specific purpose of securing and protecting 
Formosa and the Pescadores against armed 
attack, this authority to include the securing 
and protection of such related positions and 
territories of that area now in friendly hands 
and the taking of such other measures as he 
judges to be required or appropriate in as- 
suring the defense of Formosa and the 
Pescadores. 

This resolution shall expire when the 
President shall determine that the peace and 
security of the area is reasonably assured by 
international conditions created by action of 
the United Nations or otherwise, and shall so 
report to the Congress. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1971. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Deak Mr. CHARMAN: The Secretary has 
asked me to reply to your letter of February 
26 requesting coordinated executive branch 
comments on Senate Joint Resolution 48, “To 
repeal authorization for the employment of 
Armed Forces for the protection of Formosa 
and the Pescadores,” introduced by Senator 
Church. 

As Senator Church noted on February 23 
when he introduced the joint resolution, 
the administration addressed the question of 
the possible repeal of the Formosa Resolu- 
tion in a letter to you dated March 12, 1970, 
commenting on the provisions of Senate 
Joint Resolution 166. There has been no 
change in the position of the administration 
toward repeal of the Formosa Resolution as 
set forth in that letter. While we neither 
advocate nor oppose congressional action, we 
believe that the specific crisis situation to 
which the Formosa Resolution was directed 
has passed. We would not look upon the 
resolution as legal or constitutional author- 
ity for either contingency planning or the 
actual conduct of our foreign relations. Our 
defense commitment to the Republic of 
China is set forth in our Mutual Defense 
Treaty which entered into force shortly after 
the Formosa Resolution was adopted. Repeal 
of the resolution would not affect our com- 
mitment to the defense of the treaty area 
or our ability to meet that commitment. 

In response to a further inquiry last year 
from the committee we stated that it would 
not be possible to predict in advance just 
what actions might be necessary in the event 
of a new crisis in the Taiwan Strait. We 
continue to believe, as we noted in our letter 
to you of April 14, 1970, that the relevant 
consideration, so far as our treaty commit- 
ment is concerned, would be whether hostile 
actions amounted to an armed attack di- 
rected against Taiwan or the Pescadores. In 
the event that it was determined that our 
treaty commitment was involved there would 
probably be a wide range of actions that 
would be considered depending on the pre- 
cise circumstances of the situation. 

In any case, should a situation arise call- 
ing into play our treaty commitments or oth- 
erwise seriously and immediately affecting 
vital U.S. interests in the Taiwan area we 
would wish to see Congress at that time ful- 
fill its proper role under the Constitution in 
the decisionmaking process. We would keep 
the appropriate committees and the congres- 
sional leadership fully informed and would 
cooperate to the maximum in Congress’ ful- 
fillment of its responsibilities. 

The Department has been informed by the 
Office of Management and Budget that from 
the standpoint of the administration's pro- 
gram there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davip M. ABSHIRE, 

Assistant Secretary for Congressional 

Relations. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. The part that I 
want to read appears on page 3, as fol- 
lows: 


While we neither advocate nor oppose 
congressiona. action, we believe that the 
specific crisis situation to which the Formcsa 
Resolution was directed has passed. We 
would not look upon the resolution as legal 
or constitutional authority for either con- 
tingency planning or the actual conduct of 
our foreign relations. Our defense commit- 
ment to the Republic of China is set forth 
in our Mutual Defense Treaty which entered 
into force shortly after the Formosa Resolu- 
tion was adopted. Repeal of the resolution 
would not affect our commitment to the de- 
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Tense of the treaty area or our ability to meet 
that commitment. 


I do not know how much more explicit 
you could be than that, insofar as the 
attitude of the administration goes. 

Mr. STEVENS. I might answer the 
chairman again by reading from the 
report: 

It would not affect the validity of the Mu- 
tual Defense Treaty of 1954 between the 
United States and the Republic of China. 
Under that treaty, however, any action taken 
by the United States in the event of an armed 
attack directed against Taiwan or the Pesca- 
dores must be taken in accordance with its 
constitutional processes.” Hence, use of U.S. 
Armed Forces in such a situation would re- 
quire specific authorization by the Congress. 
The repeal of the Formosa Resolution would 
restore the constitutional balance of author- 
ity with regard to the use of Armed Forces in 
this area. 


I agree with that objective. I am ques- 
tioning the timing in regard to the action 
just taken in the United Nations; that is 
all. I do think it is something the admin- 
istration ought to reconsider, and that 
the Senate ought to consider whether we 
should adjourn and, effective on our ad- 
journment, leave Taiwan without any 
protection unless we are called back into 
session by the President for some consti- 
tutional authority to protect Taiwan. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think the argument of the Senator from 
Alaska is a very facetious argument. 
After all, Congress can be called back any 
time. The chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the senior Senator 
from Idaho have both indicated the ad- 
ministration’s attitude vis-a-vis the For- 
mosa resolution. They have both stated 
there is a treaty of mutual security which 
becomes operative under certain condi- 
tions, to which Iam sure all 100 Senators 
agree. 

So I would hope we would not raise this 
kind of a herring across the path of the 
measure we are discussing. I would hope 
we would get on with this business which 
is confronting us, and not look for ways 
to avoid facing up to a situation, emo- 
tional or otherwise. As I have said before, 
we are all mature people in this body. We 
should not be swayed too much by emo- 
tion. We all know what we are going to do. 

If we delay this measure, it means we 
will delay the possibility of getting out by 
the 1st of December at the latest. As far 
as the Senator from Montana is con- 
cerned, he does not care one whit, but as 
far as the Senate is concerned, I think 
we ought to face up to our business and 
vote on it on the basis of the report is- 
sued by the committee. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr, STEVENS. Mr. President, do I 
have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska has the floor. 

Mr, ALLOTT, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STEVENS, I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator from 
Alaska has the floor, does he not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska has the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I would 
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like to say to the majority leader that 
whether I agree with the arguments of 
the Senator from Alaska or not, which I 
happen to, I would not call his remarks 
facetious, and I do not think it is quite 
fair to the Senator to call them facetious, 
because “facetious” implies he is ap- 
proaching this matter in a very light or 
even jocular vein, which he is not, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not have the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator from 
Alaska will yield, the Senator from Colo- 
rado has misinterpreted my remarks en- 
tirely, because what the Senator from 
Alaska has done is raise an argument 
when there is no argument to raise, be- 
cause the mutual security treaty takes 
care of the factor which he had in mind. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I disagree 
with the majority leader entirely. 

I wonder how many times the Senate, 
the Congress of the United States, and 
this Government can walk down this 
road and make the same mistake. I would 
like to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that in December of 1949, the 
then Secretary of State issued a white 
paper in which he drew a line between 
Japan and the Philippines, saying, in ef- 
fect, that we had no interest in anything 
west of that area. 

In January of the following year, 1950, 
President Truman made a statement en- 
dorsing that paper and saying the same 
thing. It was immediately after that that 
we became involved in the Korean war. 
The Communists took us at our word, 
that we were drawing a line and saying 
we had no interest in anything west of 
that line. They took us at our word, and 
we had I do not know how many thou- 
sands of casualties we suffered in Korea— 
not as many as in Vietnam, but we had 
a great many casualties there. It was a 
so-called United Nations war, but we all 
know who supplied the troops, who sup- 
plied the means of war, and who sup- 
plied the effort. 

Are we never going to learn, for heav- 
en’s sake, not to make the same mistake 
that was made before the Korean war? 
This is what we are doing. The Senator 
from Alaska is entirely right. He is en- 
tirely right and he is entirely serious in 
voicing his concern about the effect of 
the withdrawal of the resolution at this 
particular time, immediately following 
the action of the United Nations yester- 
day. 

I am not one of those who oppose re- 
taining in the Congress the powers the 
Constitution gave us. I just hope people 
will stick with the Constitution all the 
time, instead of moving away from it 
part of the time and coming back at 
other times. I do feel if we are going to 
become involved in a war, Congress 
should declare war. 

But to repeal this resolution at this 
time, to my mind—and maybe I am 
wrong, but there are Senators besides 
those on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee who study foreign affairs—is an 
invitation to the Red Chinese—and for 
my money they are still red, even though 
they are a member of the United Na- 
tions; they are still red, they still have 
to prove to the world at large, even as a 
member of the United Nations, that they 
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can live within the family of nations un- 
der international law and assume the 
same responsibilities that other nations 
in this world assume in this respect. 

So I do not denigrate, downgrade, nor 
in any way try to diminish the argument 
of the Senator from Alaska. I believe that 
it is a very wise one. I do not want to see 
this country ever again drawing lines. 
We made the same mistake in Cuba 
when we said we would not attack nor 
invade that country. 

Let us not start down this long line of 
telling other people in the world what 
we are going to do and what we are not 
going to do, because the logical answer 
to the passage of this particular section 
would be renewed warfare on Quemoy, 
Natsu, and the Pescadores within the 
next year. And make no mistake, the de- 
termination of the Red Chinese to take 
advantage of anything they can with re- 
spect to the domination of Taiwan has 
not diminished one bit. To keep this pro- 
vision in here, and to include it in the 
bill, invites trouble, and I hope my 
friends in the Senate will remember that 
I said this at this time. 

I thank my friend from Alaska. I was 
going to raise the same question. I think 
he is entirely right and entirely proper 
in raising it. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. I would most respectfully 
say to the majority leader that, having 
served in China in World War II, I am 
most concerned about the future of 
Nationalist China as it resides on Taiwan. 
I cannot understand why we would not 
want to reexamine the proposal to re- 
peal the Formosa resolution. I intend to 
support the Senator from Ohio, and I 
would also want to consider, if we con- 
tinue to debate this resolution in the 
event his motion fails, whether I should 
offer an amendment to delete that sec- 
tion, because I think it ought to be re- 
considered. I do not see any reason for 
this action to be taken so quickly after 
the recent action of the United Nations. 

While I do not disagree at all with the 
end result, it seems to me that the mat- 
ter of timing ought to be given serious 
consideration, and that the question 
raised by the Senator from Colorado 
about drawing lines in regard to what 
we are going to do without further action 
by Congress is absolutely correct. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I offer this 
motion for more than one reason. I have 
given a couple of reasons, but another is 
that I think we have to do something 
short of defeating a foreign aid bill to 
show the world that “Uncle Sucker” is 
dead. 

I am afraid that we are going to have 
a tremendous vote against this bill at 
the present time, because we are dis- 
illusioned and because it is a Christmas 
tree, with something for everybody. 

In the committee, everybody who had 
a project hung it on there. It is like a 
pork barrel bill of pubic works. This fel- 
low wants a computer over there, this fel- 
low wants school help, this fellow wants 
this for the peanut crop, and this fel- 
low wants this. Everybody gets in there, 
and they all go along, and then we pass 
the bill. Itis a pretty high price to pay. 
We have a Christmas tree here, and I 
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think that if we do not send it back to 
the committee, we are going to defeat 
it. It is obvious that I do not have very 
widespread support. One Senator has 
spoken. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. SAXBE. I will yield in a moment. 

Until we call the attention of the 
world to the fact that we do not have 
unlimited funds, that we have serious 
domestic problems where this money 
could be used, we are going to have one 
bill after another with one trinket after 
another for this Senator, for that Sena- 
tor, for this country, for somebody in the 
State Department who has an ax to 
grind, for somebody in this Department 
who wants to do something in a foreign 
country, until we get $3.2 billion. That 
is overkill, if I ever heard of it. The money 
would not be going to where it is spe- 
cifically needed and doing the good 
works it might do to help a friend or to 
eliminate misery some place but, rather, 
to demonstrate somebody's clout, that 
they can get this out of a foreign aid 
bill. 

There are schools in the State of Ohio 
that are closing, because they do not 
have any funds. At the same time, we 
are sending money to open a school 
someplace else. We have villages by the 
hundreds in my State that have no sew- 
er and water facilities; yet, we take this 
money and build sewer and water fa- 
cilities someplace else. 

My motion is based upon what hap- 
pened yesterday. But there are other 
good reasons for it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that? 

Mr. SAXBE. At this time, I am going 
to turn the floor back to the chairman 
of the committee; but before I do, I ask 
that my motion be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Ohio request unanimous 
consent to have his motion withdrawn? 

Mr. SAXBE. I ask unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the motion is withdrawn. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SAXBE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, first, 
may I express my thanks to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ohio for 
the action he has just taken. 

Second, it is my understanding that 
no amendments are at the desk. 

Third, it is my understanding that the 
distinguished minority leader indicated 
that several amendments would be avail- 
able tomorrow. 

So, I would say that, on the basis of 
what has happened this afternoon—and 
the hour is getting a little late—with no 
possibility, evidently, of any amend- 
ments or motions being made at this 
time, there will be no votes this after- 
noon on any amendments. But I would 
hope that those Senators who feel in- 
clined to do so, as many Senators seem 
to, would use this time to give expres- 
sion to their feelings, so that tomorrow 
we could come in and get started with 
the consideration of amendments to the 
pending business. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
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agree with what the Senator from Ohio 
said a moment ago. I also am glad the 
Senator has withdrawn his motion. 

The point I want to make is that we 
did not have the votes in the committee 
to do what he suggests, Efforts were made 
in the committee to do just what the 
Senator is complaining about, and the 
votes were not there. To get the action 
he wants, it has to be done by the Sen- 
ate as a whole. 

I very much share the Senator’s views 
about the matters he mentioned. Several 
efforts were made to change those items, 
and we did not have the votes. I see no 
prospect of changing it by sending it 
back. It has to be done on the floor. I 
would welcome the Senator from Ohio 
offering amendments to effect what he 
was just talking about. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 10 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(Subsequently, this order was changed 
to provide for the Senate to meet at 11 
a.m. tomorrow.) 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS TO- 
MORROW—ORDER FOR ADJOURN- 
MENT TO 11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, immediately upon the conclu- 
sion of the remarks by the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. HARRIS), 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, for not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes, with statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes; and that at the con- 
clusion of the period for the transaction 
of routine morning business, the Chair 
lay before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A moment ago, the 
majority leader requested that the Sen- 
ate convene at 10 a.m. tomorrow. I am 
committed to start hearings with the ad- 
ministration on the Okinawa Treaty in 
the morning, in which the administration 
and the Senate are very much interested. 
I feel almost compelled to be there at 
least at the beginning. This has been set 
for a long time. 

I wonder whether some other time for 
convening could be set. It would be very 
embarrassing for me not to be at the 
opening of the hearings on the Okinawa 
Treaty with the Secretary of State. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Is it the 
Senator’s intention to begin the hearings 
at 10 o'clock? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ten o'clock. They 
have been set for 2 or 3 weeks, and it is 
a matter of great importance to the ad- 
ministration. I was not thinking of that, 
but was thinking of the debate, when the 
majority leader asked that the Senate 
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convene at 10 a.m. I hope very much that 
that is not done, because I want to be 
here if anything is offered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Could the 
Senator be here by 10:45? The reason I 
ask the question is that an order has 
been entered under which the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris) will be 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes, 
and I was just in the process of request- 
ing that there then be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
for not to exceed 30 minutes, which 
would make it about 10:45 when the Sen- 
ate resumes its consideration of the un- 
finished business tomorrow. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator under- 
stands that it would be embarrassing for 
me to get up in the middle of the Secre- 
tary of State’s opening statement on the 
Okinawa Treaty. This matter has re- 
ceived great attention, and it is of first 
importance. 

If no amendments are pending, it may 
be that someone else could carry on un- 
til we got through with the Secretary of 
State. But I would not feel it proper for 
me to get up and leave in the middle of 
the Secretary of State’s statement. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent, in view 
of what the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations has 
just said, that when the Senate completes 
its business today, it stand in adjourn- 
ment until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now renew my request with re- 
spect to the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business on tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I assume that this will be the final 
quorum call of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 11 a.m. 
tomorrow. After the two leaders have 
been recognized under the standing 
order, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr, Harris) will be 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes, 
after which there will be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness for not to exceed 30 minutes, with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes. 

At the conclusion of the period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
the Chair will lay before the Senate the 
unfinished business, Calendar No. 402, 
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H.R. 9910, a bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961. 

The distinguished minority leader in- 
dicated a few minutes ago that several 
Senators have amendments which will 
be ready for action by tomorrow, hope- 
fully. 

So, it is anticipated that tomorrow will 
be a day of action, a day in which there 
will be rollcall votes. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move in ac- 
cordance with the previous order that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 13 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
October 27, 1971, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 22, 1971 (under author- 
ity of the order of October 20, 1971): 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Lewis F. Powell, Jr., of Virginia, to be an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, vice Hugo L. Black. 

William H. Rehnquist, of Arizona, to be an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, vice John Marshall Harlan. 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 26, 1971: 
U.S. ARMY 


The Army National Guard of the United 
States officer named herein for appointment 
as a Reserve commissioned officer of the 
Army, under provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 593(a) and 3392: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Ferd L. Davis, SSAN Rae. 
Adjutant General’s Corps. 


IN THE Navy 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of captain in the staff corps, as indicated, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 


MEDICAL CORPS 


Barreca, Joseph P., Jr. James, Stephen H. 
Bason, William M. Johnson, Bernett L. 
Beach, Thomas B. Kendra, Stephen J. 
Beeby, James L. Knapp, Robert W. 
Cassidy, Walter J. Lansinger, Donald T. 
Coil, Edmonston F. Lobpreis, Ervin L. 
Collier, James C. Loew, Albert G., Jr. 
Comer, Ralph D. Mazzarella, Italo C. 
Cremona, Frederick J. Meredith, Robert C. 
Davis, John W. Metz, George E. 
Defiebre, Bruce K., Jr. Mukomela, Arthur E, 
Early, Calvin B. Myers, Joseph S. 
Easterling, James F, Poley, Richard W. 
Elliot, William A. Proulx, Ronald A. 
Evans, Fred S. Reed, Ernest C., Jr. 
Fresh, James W. Seeley, Richard J. 
German, Roy E. Steffenson, John L. 
Gragg, Donald M. Steyn, Rolf W. 
Hauler, Donald R. Storz, William J., Jr. 
Herbert, James E. Van Peenen, Peter F. 


Carpenter, Dan M. 


Carpenter, Norman E. Kerwath, Richard C. F. 


Carson, Donald E. 
Cuson, Charles E. 
Dickey, William H. 
Dreese, Richard N. 
Dunlevy, John H. 
Edsall, Van T. 
Flores, Joseph L. 
Foster, Robert W. 
Frost, Shirley D. 
Gallagher, Robert F. 
Galves, Richard M. 
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Jackson, Arthur D. 


Kohl, Jacob D. 
Landfair, Robert W. 
Lazarus, Steven 
Mayer, William H. 
McGillivary, Duncan 
P.: 
McMahan, Paul T. 
Morrison, Quinn B. 
Phleger, Charles P. 
Postak, John N. 
Postivh, George 


Gillespie, James A., Jr.Sandrock, John E. 


Giordano, Andrew A. 

Gudbranson, Larry G. 

Hamilton, Oliver W., 
Jr. 


Hendershot, Theodore Umstead, Walter W.. 


R. 
Hennessy, William J. 
Hill, Robert E. 
Hurt, Richard O. 


Schriner, James A. 
Spears, Laurence 
Stevens, Robert J. 
Thompson, Gerald J. 


Jr. 
Wadsworth, Ben A., Jr. 
Waller, Edmund M.. 
Jr. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Auel, Carl A. 
Bevan, Leroy A. 
Carr, John F. 
Dillard, Donald H. 
Goad, John T. 


Johns, Harry D. 
Laboon, John F., Jr. 


Linzey, Stanford E., Jr. 


Miller, Harry R. 
Morrill, Giles D. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Armatrout, Merritt F. 
Bannister, William H. 
Biederman, Jack C. 
Dixon, Olin L., IIL 
Doyle, Thomas J. 
Gates, Paul R. 

Green, Lawrence J. 
Mooney, Malcolm T. 
Myers, Clayman C., Jr. 


Raber, Robert R. 

Saravia, Benjamin L. 

Sutherland, Andrew G 

Sutley, Robert M. 

Taylor, James T. 

Williams, Edward J., 
Jr. 


Wilson, William L. 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S CORPS 


Bridges, Kenneth K. 

Evans, Laverne E. 

Fruchterman, Richard 
L., Jr. 

Haight, Gardiner M. 


Higgins, Clinton K., Jr.Salomon, Ferdinand L. 


Newton, Robert B. 

McHugh, James J. 

O’Donnell, John H., 
Jr. 

Rogers, Richard J. 


DENTAL CORPS 


Allensworth, Thomas 
M., Jr. 
Barrow, Paul E. 
Billotte, Alfred C. 
Brault, Alfred O. 
Chutter, Reinald J. 
Collier, Richard D. 
Cotton, Wiliam R. 
Evans, Charles G. 
Fulcher, Clyde L. 
Gaston, Robert A. 
Hall, Ollie V., Jr. 
Hayes, Daniel E. 


Kaneshiro, Kenneth K. 


Keene, Harris J. 
Kelly, William P. 


Koutrakos, John 
Lommel, Tennyson J. 
Longton, Robert W. 
Loo, Wallace D. 
Mainous, Elgene G. 
Muller, Henry, III 
Russell, John R. 
Sand, Ralph E. 
Scott, James F. 
Strauss, Philip W. 
Tugwell, Howard S. 
Ulrey, Richard D. 
Vessey, Robert A. 
Watkins, Eugene A., 
Sr. 
Williams, John E., Jr. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Asche, Clifton A. 

Becker, David E. 

Bower, Harold R. 

Browne, Weldon G., 
Jr. 

Dowling, James H. 

Greene, William J., 
Jr. 

Harris, Albert C. 

Hughes, Robert G. 


Kirsch, Jean P. 
Mateik, Edward D. 
McConville, William 
E. 
Reed, Robert F. 
Sanders, James M. 
Schindele, Rodger F. 
Summerour, Thomas 
J. 


NURSE CORPS 


Gagnon, Eva M. 
Heimberger, Peggy S. 
McKay, Bernadette A. 
Miller, Jean L. 


Nielubowicz, Mary J. 
Redgate, Janet M. 
Stone, Charlotte R. 


Hopping, Donald W. 


Wilson, Wayne R., Jr. 


Inman, Charles E. 
Jacobs, Edmund P. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Barrett, Charles W. Caliman, Wayman G., 
Baunsgard, Perry E. Jr. 
Bennett, William W. Carpenter, Charles F., 
Boyce, Thomas A, sr. 


York, Lowell T. 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Naval Reserve for temporary promotion to 
the grade of captain in the Chaplain Corps, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

Foelber, Robert E. 
Lionberger, Paul H. 
Shaw, Charles A, 


Taylor, Gerard W. 
Thompson, John E. 
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Cmdr. Lois E. Harden for permanent pro- 
motion to the grade of captain in the Supply 
Corps, subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law. 

The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of commander in the line, subject to qualifi- 
cation therefor as provided by law: 

Ace, Robert Frederick 

Ackart, Leon Eddy 

Adkins, James Newton, Jr. 

Aiello, Robert Jack 

Ainsworth, Gerald Irving 

Akers, Max Neil 

Albrecht, Carl John 

Alexander, Hershel David 

Alexander, Edward Eugene, Jr. 

Alligood, Bruce Tyndall, Jr. 

Allman, John Iverson, III 

Alvarez, Radul 

Ambrogi, John Francis, Jr. 

Amendt, Lester Dale 

Anderson, George Edwin 

Apap, Antonio 

Artim, Ronald Nicholas 

Ashley, Wallace Tuttle 

Atkins, Thomas Maurer 

Atwell, Marion Allen 

Ayres, David Richard 

Babb, Richard Lee 

Baker, Eldon Stover 

Baker, Jack 

Baldwin, Edwin McClean 

Ball, Ronald Fredric 

Banta, Clifton Edward, III 

Barnes, Fletcher James, III 

Barnhart, Don Henry 

Barrier, Lee Ellsworth 

Barringer, Larry Edward 

Barron, Douglas Wayne 

Bartels, Harlan Bruce 

Bass, William Hardie, IIT 

Bassett, Charles Howard, Jr. 

Bassin, Paul Howard 

Beam, James Carlin 

Beasley, Edwin Lee 

Beedle, Leland S., Jr. 

Belcher, Job Oscar, Jr. 

Bennett, David Gray 

Benton, Chestley Melvin 

Berg, Roger Lee 

Bernard, Eugene Charles 

Bertelsen, Ralph Ivan 

Besecker, John Albert 

Blatt, Russel Neal 

Bledsoe, Paul Ishamel 

Bleynat, Edward Louis 

Blish, Donald Eugene 

Bloh, William Carl 

Boecker, Donald Vaux 

Bolinger, Charles William 

Bondi, Joseph Ronald 

Borden, Edward Lee 

Bott, Melvin Carl 

Bouchrad, Joseph Samuel 

Boyle, Ronald Anthony 

Brandt, Robert Thomas 

Breidenstein, John Frederick 

Brennock, Robert Francis 

Brickner, John Smith 

Brightman, James Morris 

Brooks, Thomas Aloysius 

Brown, John William 

Brown, Michael Jack 

Brown, Peter James 

Brown, Thomas William 

Brubaker, William Fredrick 

Brune, Charles Marvin 

Buchberger, Harold Francis 

Bullard, Lewis Duane 

Bunting, Keith McAlister 

Burns, Charles Edwin 

Butcher, Bradley Alwin 

Butterfield, John Alden 

Buxton, Donald George 

Caggiano, Robert Richard 

Calhoun, John Franklin 

Calkins, Delos Samuel, Jr. 

Calvert, John Frederick 

Calvin, Donald Ural 

Carden, Orelan Ralph, Jr. 
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Carleton, Reid Paul 
Carlson, William Clifford 
Caron, Gerald Clark, Jr. 
Carretta, Albert Aloysius, Jr. 
Carroll, Thomas Davis 
Carson, Richard Lew 
Cartwright, Jackson Eugene 
Carver, Gerald Jones 
Casagranda, Raymond John 
Cater, Michael Charles 
Cavness, Jim Henry 
Chadwick, Wayne Louis 
Chaires, Charles Allen 
Chilcoat, John David 
Childs, Johnny Harrold 
Christensen, Robert 
Clinton, John Charles 
Clune, Edward Michael 
Coats, Barry Wingo 
Cockrell, Wilbur William 
Coldwell, Thomas 

Cole, Gerald Lee 

Colley, Michael Christian 
Collins, James Edward 
Collins, John Fletcher 
Collins, Richard Frank 
Collins, William David 
Comer, Robert Franklin 
Compton, William Hopson 
Connor, Ronald Lowell Franklin 
Cordova, Richard Nathaniel 
Cornelius, Harold Ward 
Cosby, Millard Albert 

Cox, David Ronald 

Crews, Nelson Ray 

Culhane, William Patterson 
Cullen, Charles William 
Curtin, James Michael 
Cuseo, Michael Angelo, Jr. 
Davis, Chester Clark 

Davis, John David 

Dawson, James Floyd 
Dawson, William Henry 
Daybert, William Knoeppel 
Deliwo, Richard Edward 
Dennis, Everett Jackson 
Dennison, Terry Arden 
Derr, Allen Joseph 

Desko, Daniel Arthur 
Dipalma, Robert Francis 
Disney, Donald Gilbert 

Doe, Ralph Farrington 
Doherty, Joseph Franklin 
Dombrowski, Henry Richard 
Donovan, Francis Raymond 
Dorsey, Edward Bradley 
Doss, Marion Turner, Jr. 
Dothard, John Jennings 
Dougherty, William Adam, Jr. 
Drees, Marvin John 
Dreessen, Francis McCleary 
Dressler, Joseph Anthony 
Duben, Edward Martin 
Duff, Karl Melton 

Dunbar, Douglas Paul, Jr. 
Duncan William Edward 
Dundon, Alan Michael 
Durham, James Louts 
Eastman, David Ray 
Eastman, Leonard Corbett 
Eaton, James Willard, Jr. 
Edgemond, John William, III 
Edson, Philip Norman 
Edwards, Marion Richard 
Eglin, James Meikle 

Eikel, Harvey Andrew 

Eller, Alvin Lee 

Ellis, Herbert Aloysius, Jr. 
Emery, William Frederick 
Entwistle, Thomas William, Jr. 
Erhardt, Francis Joseph, Jr. 
Erner, Eugene Joseph 
Evans, Gordon Evan 

Evans, Rowland Grayson 
Farrar, Bobby Clark 

Farrell, Edmun Francis 
Feeney, John Stanton, Jr. 
Felderman, John Laverne 
Fenick, Joseph Daniel, Jr. 
Ferguson, John Kirk 

Ferro, James Lewis 

Fesler, Robert John 
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Field, Blake Edward 
Finch, Charles Curtis 
Fisher, James Ronald 
Fiske, Charles Matthew 
Fleishman, Anthony Thomas 
Fleming, James Joseph 
Flickinger, Dean Franklin 
Flow, James Wright 
Floyd, Francis Marshall 
Flynn, Gerrish Cecil 
Fondren, George 

Ford, Frank Richard, Jr. 
Foreman, Merlin Lee Robert 
Forsgren, Dean Herbert 
Fosko, Paul David 

Foss, Donald Minot 

Foulk, William Henry 
Franklin, John Scott 
Franks, Vernon Mitchell 
Freakes, William 
Frederick, Keith James 
Fredericks, Harold Arthur 
Fuller, Robert Harold 
Gallo, Salvatore Frank 
Gattis, Harold Vondon 
Gaudry, Byron Aloiseius 
Gay, Warren Lewis 
Gentry, Kerry Ford 
George, Hugo Calvin 
Geraldson, Elmer Lee 
Gerould, Donald Edward 
Gibson, Ronald Clark 
Gies, Leo Charles 
Gilchrist, James Leon 
Glossner, Locke Harel 
Godbey, Thomas Neal 
Gold, Edward Frank 
Goldenstein, Gordon Richard 
Gosebrink, Fred John 
Goss, James Eugene 
Grafel, Lynn Harrison 
Gram, Emil Glenn 

Green, Frank Clifford, Jr. 
Grow, Robert Lee 
Gustafson, Earl Frederick 
Haag, Ernest Vernon 
Hahn, Dwight Emerald 
Haines, Donald Albert 
Halloran, William Renwick, Jr. 
Halm, Terrence William 
Halye, Lawrence Alston 
Hamilton, Jackie Dale 
Hancock, Richard James, Jr. 
Hanna, Donald Vincent 
Harbrecht, Raymond John 
Harley, John Key 

Harris, Albert Gecovia 
Harris, Jess Maryin, III 
Harris, Richard Albert 
Harrison, Joe Pat 
Harshberger, Robert Lee 
Hartman, Phillip Gerard 
Hastings, Ralph Lincoln 
Hawkins, Clyde Dalton 
Haynes, Jerry Ray 

Hayter, Roscoe, Jr. 

Heck, Alger Roscoe 
Heckathorn, Clair Eugene 
Henderson, Noel 
Henderson, Arnold Herbert 
Herold, Lance 

Herrick, Austin, Wallace 
Heuberger, Nathan Albert 
Hill, Eugene Lester 

Hill, Martin George 

Hines, Rubert, Jr. 

Hoel, Jack Ira 

Hoff, Michael George 
Hoffman, John Melville 
Hokeness, Sylvan Paul 
Holland, Wylen Righton 
Hollister, Floyd Hill 
Holmberg, Bruce Alden 
Holt, Fred Certain 

Holt, William Colliver 
Hooks, Edward French 
Horne, Ronald Gene 
Howard, William Stamps, IIT 
Huddleston, Charles Raymond, Jr. 
Hughes, Robert Lee 
Huntington, Stuart Laurie 


Hutchinson, Joseph Dwight 
lig, Raymond Paul 
Immerman, Arthur Leslie 
Irvin, Robert Milton 
Isherwood, Raymond Thomas 
Ivey, Clarence Gresham, Jr. 
Jackson, Milton, Jr. 
Jackson, Morse Robert 
Jacobs, Selby Weaver 
Jaeger, James Walter 
Jarrell, Jerry Dean 

Jenkins, George Joseph, Jr. 
Johnson, Curtis Wayne 
Johnson, David Henry 
Johnson, Kenneth Wilfred 
Johnson, Ronald Lloyd 
Jones, Arden William F., Jr. 
Jones, Benjamin William 
Jones, Daniel Pryor, Jr. 
Jones, Harold Lee 

Jones, William Dean 
Kauffman, William Clayton 
Keasler, Walter Harold 
Keith, Frederick William, Jr. 
Keith, Robert Taylor Scott, Jr. 
Kelly, Harold William 
Kennedy, Peter Paul 
Kennedy, Philip Joseph 
Kenney, James Alexander 
Kersh, John McKay 

Kessler, John Charles 

Keyes, James Lyman 
Kihune, Robert Kalani Uichi 
King, Larry Norman 

Kirk, Edward Redman 
Kirkconnell, William Bayliss 
Kirkman, Roger James 
Kistler, George Keith 
Kletter, David Martin 
Klinedinst, Paul Richard, Jr. 
Klinkerman, Robert Dale 
Knapp, Norman Edward, Jr. 
Knight, Walter Edwin 
Kober, Harry Patrick, Jr. 
Koch, William Anthony 
Kolb, John Robert 

Konkel, Harry Wagner 
Kosoff, Tracy Monroe 
Krehmeyer, James Alfred 
Kryway, John Terrance 
Kuehn, Gordon Norman 
Kuhn, Joseph Lee 
Lachance, George Modeste, Jr. 
Lamb, Ellis Russell, Jr. 
Landaker, John Albert, Jr. 
Landrum, Raymond Garnett 
Lane, John Weston, Jr. 
Langdon, Stewart Douglas 
Langston, Nicholas Denning 
Laskaris, Gus Constantinos, Jr. 
Lauf, Joseph Walter 
Lavinder, Carlton Leslie, Jr. 
Leach, Richard Daniel 

Lee, Bobby Clyde 

Lee, John Jackson 

Leech, Joseph William 
Lehmberg, George Russell, Jr. 
Leisy, Ned Bruce 

Less, Anthony Albert 

Lewis, David Edwin 

Lewis, Marwood Dean 
Lewis, Tom Arthur 
Leygraaf, Gerard Joseph 
Lineback, Harry Winburn 
Lisle, George Frenger 
Lloyd, George Marvin 
Loftus, Stephen Francis 
Long, Carl Herbert, Jr. 
Loonam, Walter Leo, Jr. 
Lowe, Larry Taylor 

Lubbers, Gary Wendel 
Luders, Ernest Celestino 
Ludwig, Ronald Emil 
Lukenas, Leo Allen 

Lynch, Dale William 

Lyon, Hylan Benton, Jr. 
MacKenzie, Franklin Forsthove 
MacLedd, Wallace Francis, Jr. 
MacNeill, Donald William 
Maddox, Rex Arl 

Magee, Francis Hugh 
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Magee, James Alexander 
Maier, Peter Tillou 

Major, James Arthur 

Maloy, Larry Lee 

Mamele, Clayton Carl 
Markey, Alden Cyril 
Maroldy, Thomas Michael 
Marovich, Michael 

Marr, William Thomas 
Martin, Richard Herman 
Mater, Bernard Everardus 
Mattingly, Thomas Kenneth, II 
May, Wesley 

Mazzola, Vincent Steven 
McBride, Joseph William, Jr. 
McBrien, Jack Warren 
McCandless, John Edward 
McCandless, Bruce, II 
McCarthy, Kenneth Ray 
McCauley, Victor 
McCroskey, Bobby Ray 
McCullough, David Underwood 
McCullough, Martin Lientz 
McDaniel, Robert Sherman 
McDonald, Michael Parold 
McFerren, Robert Wilmer 
McGhee, Kenneth Buren 
McGruther, Gordon Thomas 
McGuire, Michael Lee 
McInvaile, Joe Billy 

McLane, Michael John 
McLaughlin, Bruce Campbell 
McLaurin, Kenneth Eugene 


McMahon, Bernard Francis, Jr. 


McMichael, John Coleman, Jr. 
McNulla, James Edward, III 
McVadon, Eric Alton, Jr. 
Meenan, Robert Leon 
Meese, Richard Ellsworth 
Megonigle, Carl Earl 

Meyer, Dale Allen 

Meyer, Donald Christian 
Meyer, Frank William 
Midgarden, Peter Neil 
Midvyedt, Harold Leonard 
Miller, Charles Louis 

Miller, Edward Arthur 
Miller, George William, Jr. 
Miller, Robert Dewayne 
Miltenberger, James Russell 
Milwee, William Ivon, Jr. 
Monroe, Philip Alvah 
Montag, Charles Frederick 
Moore, James Albert 

Moore, Rufus Beverly 
Morris, Clyde Cecil 

Moss, Robert Lee 

Mott, George Edward, III 
Moynihan, John Joseph 
Mueller, William Alfred 
Mullaly, Reymond Kenneth 
Mulloy, Charles Sullivan 
Munch, Charles Herbert 
Murphy, Chester Arthur 
Murphy, Norbert Patrick 
Murray, Gordon Lawrence, Jr. 
Murray, Joseph Walter 
Nahlovsky, Richard Earl 
Nakagawa, Gordon Ross 
Narro, Arthur Thomas 
Nash, Norman Bert 

Nazak, Robert Michael 
Nelson, Henry Eugene 
Nelson, Richard Melvin 
Nesbit, Arthur MacLean 
Newcomb, David Arthur 
Newton, George Berryman, Jr. 
Neyman, George Purviance, IIT 
Nichols, John Bennett, III 
Nicolls, Robert Patrick 
Niedbala, Joseph Thomas, Jr. 
Nolan, Thomas Edward 
Nutting, Roger Marvin 
Oakey, Eugene Snyder 
Obeirne, Frank, Jr. 

O’Brien, Walter Harvey 
O'Leary, John Patrick, Jr. 
Oleson, Charles Andrew 
Oliver, Earl Lee 

O'Neill, Cornelius ‘Thomas 
Osberg, John Walfrid, ITI 
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Osborne, Robert Bell 
Ostrander, William Edward 
Owen, Robert Stephen 
Owens, Ramon Ronald 
Pape, Jerry Lee 

Parker, Richard Stanley 
Pate, Zachariah Tayor, Jr. 
Patrick, Meredith Willis 
Pauole, Alvin Hawaii 
Pearce, Michael Alton 
Pease, Charles Curtis 
Peden, Joe Dean 

Pender, Thomas 

Perkins, Robert Starnes, Jr. 
Peters, Frank Joe, Jr. 
Peters, John David 
Peterson, Robert Anthony 
Phelps, George Thomas 
Phillips, Clifford Roy 
Phillips, Robert Earl 
Pidgeon, Robert Huntley 
Pierce, George Eagleton 
Pigg, Bobby Joe 

Pinson, Peter Clyde 
Pirotte, James Henry 
Pittenger, Richard Fay 
Pizinger, Donald Dean 
Poiski, Paul Arthur 

Poore, James Stanley 

Port, Joseph Clinton 
Porter, Donald Henry 
Porter, Gene Huntley 
Porter, Oliver Howard 
Powell, Richard Allen 
Pratt, John Lee 

Pressly, James Moffatt 
Preston, Craig Andrew 
Proctor, Robert Remmington 
Pruitt, Arnold William 
Purnell, Clement Irvine 
Pye, Reginald Cecil, Jr. 
Pyle, Ronald William 
Quay, Thomas Willoughby 
Rager, Richard Ronald 
Rasmussen, John David 
Ratto, Lawrence John 
Redford, Maury English, Jr. 
Reeve, William Francis 
Rehder, William August 
Reich, William Fredrick 
Reilly, Robert Kevin 
Reimann, Robert Theodore 
Reister, Walter Alvin 
Render, Ronald William 
Rentie, Norman Leroy 
Rentz, William Oliphant Kendr 
Retz, Michael Joseph 
Reuscher, David Lloyd 
Rice, William Lynwood 
Richardson, Daniel Charles 
Riley, Roy G. 

Riley, William Ernest 
Riordan, William Patrick 
Ripple, James Elisworth, Jr. 
Robbins, Philip Dale 
Roberson, Arleigh Edward 
Roberts, James Harold 
Robins, Harry Blaine, Jr. 
Rogers, Gerald Winston 
Rohrbough, John Davis 
Ross, Norman Albert 
Rothfuuff, Thomas Benedict 
Rowley, Cornelius Malcolm 
Rumney, Robert Earl 
Runzo, Melvin Arthur 
Ruona, Keith Vernon 
Ruppert, Noel Laurenston 
Russell, Cleveland Hannon 
Russell, Harold Berton 
Sachse, Clark David 
Salmon, Walter William, Jr. 
Schaffer, Ruben Wayne 
Schluntz, Frank Reuel 
Schoenfeld, Jay Kenneth 
Schoocraft, James Loomis 
Schoonover, Richard Thales 
Schramm, William George 
Schulz, Russell King 
Schulz, William John 
Scott, Milton Myriin 
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Seidel, Melvin Leroy 
Sendek, Joseph Michael 
Sharp, Grant Alexander 
Shattuck, George Wendell 
Shawkey, Dallas Walton 
Sheppard, Donald David 
Shriver, Robert Ambrose 
Sillery, Charles Doyne 
Simmons, James Leon 
Simone, Themas Joseph 
Skezas, George Christ 
Skinner, George Ross 
Skrukrud, Clare Evon 
Slaven, Robert Knowles, Jr. 
Slye, Richard Earl 

Smith, Bradley George 
Smith, Charles Jacob 
Smith, Clyde Arnold 
Smith, Donald Duane 
Smith, Nepier Vrabel 
Smith, Peter Taylor 
Sommer, Henry Joseph, Jr. 
Sorensen, Richard Sheldon 
Sorna, Ronald Edward 
Soules, Charles Webster 
Spencer, Thomas James 
Stark, William Robert 
Starrin, Roy Edward 
Staudenmayer, Frederick G. 
Stein, Edwin Francis, Jr. 
Stoker, Laron L. 

Stokes, Carl Julian, Jr. 
Storey, Edward Leo 

Street, Robert William 
Strohsahl, George Henry, Jr. 
Strole, Dennis Silver 
Strunk, David William 
Stubbs, David William 
Stubbs, George Richard 
Stumcke, Frederick Bradley, Jr. 
Sturm, Paul Morrison 
Sullivan, Gerald Francis 
Susag, Gary Robert 
Sutton, Charles Rudolph 
Swain, Donald Derk 

Swor, Jerry Gienn 
Szczecinski, Joseph Lawrence 
Szezypinski, Walter S., Jr. 
Taft, Denis James 
Tambini, Anthony Louis, TI 
Tarquin, Donald Charles 
Taylor, Jimmie Wilkes 
Taylor, Thomas Paul 
Teague, Robert Arson 
Tenefrancia, Ambrose James, Jr. 
Terry, Bert Dixon 

Terry, Ross Randle 
Thomas, Kinnison Henry 
Thompson, Glynn Murphy 
Thurston, John Kindred 
Tilger, Billy Ralph 

Tingle, Adrian Artomus 
Tomcayage, Norman Jerry 
Toney, Robert Lee 

Triebes, Carl John, Jr. 
Trout, Michael Duane 
Troutman, Darrell Clinton 
Turlay, William Evert 
Usalis, Jerome Thomas 
Vaiana, James George 
Vaught, Clarence Thomas 
Veenstra, Robert Murlin 
Venable, Robert Luther 
Vick, John Clifton 

Victor, Alfred Erwin 

Vold, Almer Charles 
Wagner, William Francis 
Wanglie, Eugene Einar 
Ward, James Jackson 
Ward, Sibley Logan, III 
Warner, Lloyd 

Waters, Ronald Lee 
Waymire, Donald Marion 
Wegert, Sidney Julius 
Weigand, James Gary 
West, Ralph Whitaker, Jr. 
Westbrook, Dale Allen 
Westerman, William Robert 
Wettestead, Norman Charies 
Wheatley, Gary Francis 
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Wheeler, George Clifton 
White, Ervin Eugene 
White, Robert Sherman 
Whitmer, Benjamin Franklin 
Wicklund, Richard John 
Williams, Willis Terrell 
Wilson, Richard James 
Wingo, Robert Freeman 
Wold, Robert Michael 
Woodbury, David Edward 
Woodworth, Benjamin Bohiken 
Wren, Gregory Secord 
Wright, Robert Herring, III 
Wuorenmaa, John Paul 
Wyatt, Richard Lee 

Yaeger, Ernest Franklin 
Young, Arthur Edmund, Jr. 
Young, Rober Allan 
Young, Sol 

Zeller, Raymond Guy 
Zorbach, Anthony Joseph 
Zucker, Channing Morse 
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The following-named officers of the Reserve 
of the U.S. Navy for temporary promotion 
to the grade of commander in the line, sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 
law: 

Hardman, William Morgan 

Hart, Robert Netherland, III 

Hedden, Forrest Farley 

McCalla, Thomas Richard 

Strobel, Carl William 

Tarbox, Thomas N. 

Taylor, Richard Louis 

Woodhouse, James Everett 


The following-named Regular officers of 
the line of the U.S. Navy, for temporary pro- 
motion to the grade of commander, pusuant 
to title 10, United States Code, section 5787, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

Cullen, Richard Columbus 

Jones, Jenus B. 
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Katz, Alfred Charles 
Long, David Elbert 
McKee, Richard Grant 
Mixon, Tracy Roland 
Nielsen, Emanuel Kevyin 
Shaw, Frederick Albert 
Specher, Herbert Edgar, Jr. 
Taylor, Bruce Andrew, Jr. 
White, Robert 
Youngberg, Guy Milton 


The following-named women officers of the 
U.S. Navy for permanent promotion to the 
grade of commander in the line, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Burch, Mary Jean 
Higgins, Maria Salter 
Jackson, Virginia Elliott 
Mcilraith, Margaret Ann 
Steenburgen, Anna Lea 
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WELFARE LEGISLATION 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Northern Virginia Daily of October 
21 contains an interesting editorial 
analyzing the welfare legislation sup- 
ported by the administration. 

The editorial refers to this proposal as 
“revolutionary and expensive,” a descrip- 
tion applied to it by Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Richardson. 

I believe this is an accurate description, 
and I believe that the proposal has many 
flaws. I hope that Congress will not take 
action on the proposal this year. A 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, “A Needed Analysis,” be printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A NEEDED ANALYSIS 

Speaking on the floor of the Senate yes- 
terday, Senator Harry F. Byrd Jr. had some 
important comments regarding the Adminis- 
tration’s welfare reform proposals. The sen- 
ator’s remarks are extremely pertinent to 
the question of whether or not this nation 
wishes to go all the way down the road to 
welfare statism, proceeding to the ultimate 
point at which handouts to millions of able- 
to-work recipients will be an intolerable fis- 
cal burden ior the nation. 

Classifying the Administration's present re- 
form proposals as “welfare expansion” rather 
than “welfare reform,” Sen. Byrd said he 
cannot support this “revolutionary and ex- 
pensive” program for these basic reasons: 

“One, it lacks adequate work incentives. 

“Two, I doubt the wisdom of writing into 
law the principle of a guaranteed annual in- 
come. 

“Three, the annual cost of the new pro- 
gram would be at least $5 billion greater than 
the present program. 

“Four, the number of welfare recipients 
would be increased from 12 million persons in 
1970 to 25 million persons. 

“Five, Richard P. Nathan, Deputy Under 
Secretary of Welfare, says the government 
would need to hire an unprecedented 80,000 
new federal employees to administer the pro- 
gram.” 

According to the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare’s own figures the cost 


of Federal welfare in 1962 was $2.7 billion. 
The cost in the current fiscal year of 1971-72 
is projected to be $14.2 billion. If the Admin- 
istration’s proposed reform program is 
adopted, HEW Secretary Richardson has esti- 
mated that welfare costs for the Federal gov- 
ernment in 1973 would be $19.7 billion, an 
increase of $5.5 billion in one year. 

Does this recommended program provide 
the kind of welfare reform that we need and 
that we can afford to live with? 

Sen. Byrd thinks not, and we agree. He put 
it to his fellow senators this way yesterday: 

“I feel that the government has an obliga- 
tion to our fellow-citizens who ar? physically 
or mentally unable to earn a living. But the 
‘revolutionary and expensive’ proposal of Sec- 
retary Richardson goes far beyond that. It 
does not have adequate work incentives, nor 
does It have adequate provisions to keep off 
the welfare rolis able-bodied citizens who 
should be seeking jobs instead of hand-outs.” 

The senator reminded the nation that, 
“When President Nixon was a candidate for 
President in 1968, he stated again and again 
that he wanted to reverse the trend to the 
welfare state. How does one reverse the 
trend ... by doubling the number of peo- 
ple on welfare? 

Yes, how? 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
SERVES AMERICA’S PEOPLE 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, thè State 
of Nevada, which I represent in the 
House of Representatives, was host last 
week to a convention of one of this Na- 
tion’s most important and largest indus- 
tries—the American Mining Congress. 

I was privileged to attend as a speaker 
for the informative seminar on public 
lands along with several of our colleagues 
in both the House and the Senate who 
attended and spoke before other mining 
meetings at the convention. 

The site of the convention for 15,000 
mining men was our Nevada city of Las 
Vegas and, neediess to say, Las Vegas 
offered a warm western welcome to this 
traditional American industry whose his- 
tory is well marked with development in 
our Silver State—Nevada. 


The theme of the week-long series of 
seminars and speakers centered on man’s 
duty for the search for improving his 
existence while at the same time offering 
concrete proposals to secure the proper 
balance between man’s needs and uses of 
America’s natural resources and the 
preservation of those resources. 

Mr. Speaker, the publisher of the Las 
Vegas Sun newspaper, Mr, Hank Green- 
spun, took time and space to record his 
thoughts about the history and mien of 
the American mining industry. 

I include the following article, “Where 
I Stand,” by Hank Greenspun, in the 
October 14, 1971, issue of the Las Vegas 
Sun, in the Recorp for the benefit of our 
colleagues: 

WHERE I STAND 
(By Hank Greenspun) 


The earth is jealous of her bounties and 
yields only to those who have the strength 
and the will to contest for her riches. 

The American Mining Congress is made up 
of such men, 

It is fitting that the foremost mining men 
and the major exhibitors of the tools they 
need in their work are holding their annual 
convention in Nevada. 

As history shows, Nevada earned the title 
of “Battleborn State” because the wealth of 
her mines is credited with saving the Union 
during the Civil War. 

But wealth wasn’t the only contribution 
made by the pioneer engineers who chal- 
lenged earth for her treasure during the min- 
ing booms of the late 19th and 20th 
Centuries in Nevada. 

Many of the innovations in mining meth- 
ods which were necessary to work the rich 
deposits of the Comstock Lode are still in 
use around the world today, with modern 
refinements, of course. 

Square set mining, which allowed the strip- 
ping away of huge blocks of ore were first 
used on the Comstock, as were steam pow- 
ered drills, huge pumps for dewatering deep 
mine shafts, and various kinds of hoists 
and milling processes. 

Many of the techniques have changed of 
course, but miners today aren't much dif- 
ferent than they were a hundred years ago. 
They still are men of courage and confi- 
dence. Without these two ingredients, much 
of the earth's wealth would have remained 
in her bosom. 

Instead, the fruits of the earth have been 
used: to build cities, to fuel industry which 
has provided food, clothing and shelter for 
millions, and to build our nation into a world 
power. 

The earth of Nevada has been good to 
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those with enough daring to dream their 
dreams and then turn them into reality. 

The evidence that these basic attributes 
haven't been lost is easily visible at the Las 
Vegas Convention Center and in the sur- 
rounding grounds. 

For those not closely connected with the 
mining industry, the equipment on display 
seems to be from another world. 

Men are dwarfed by the monster earth 
moving equipment, the giant power shovels, 
the drills, generators and all the other tools 
which have been invented to ease the task 
of removing the earth's wealth for the use 
of humanity. 

It’s easy to believe that the modern miner 
can turn a mountain into a molehill in 
a matter of hours with the machinery now 
available for his use. 

Alongside the forces of nature, man is 
puny, but his brains give him the means to 
challenge earth. Miners remain people who 
cherish the earth, however. They appreciate 
it like no others because they realize the 
earth is the source of all good things and 
can make nations and men strong. 

Man is strengthened by the earth, not only 
because it produces food and fiber and pre- 
cious and essential minerals, but because it 
makes him use his strength and knowledge 
if he is to harvest the fruits. 

Farmers and miners are somewhat akin 
because they know firsthand the surprises 
and often the reverses the earth has in store 
for them and they have had to devise tech- 
niques and machines to overcome the su- 
perior forces of nature. 

Mahomet of old made the people believe 
he could call a hill to come to him. When 
the people assembled and Mahomet called 
the hill again and again; and when the hill 
stood still he was never a whit abashed, but 
said, “If the hill will not come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet will go to the hill.” 

Today, Mahomet would have been able to 
move the entire hill within a matter of hours 
simply by getting one of the super earth 
movers now on display at the Convention 
Center. 

Like Mahomet, the miners of today are 
challenged with bringing the mountains to 
the industry and they have devised the ma- 
chines to do the job. 

Thus, our nation can feed the world, if 
need be, or supply it with numerous basic 
raw materials, if necessary, because of the 
ingenuity of our industrious toilers in the 
earth. 

When the American Mining Congress meets 
in Nevada, they come to the right place. 
There is no other state in the Union with a 
richer or more colorful history in this en- 
deavor. 

The earth has given Nevada sustenance all 
these years, and she shared her wealth with 
others to build cities and the nation. 

Nevada's miners were men who matched 
her mountains and the American Mining 
Congress carries on that rich heritage. 


PROTECTION OF WILD FREE- 
ROAMING HORSES 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on June 29, 
1971, the Senate passed S. 1116, a bill to 
require the protection, management and 
control of wild free-roaming horses and 
burros on public lands. As a sponsor of 
S. 1116, I am delighted that the House of 
Representatives has also passed this 
measure and that it will soon be con- 
sidered by a Joint House-Senate Con- 
ference Committee. 

At this time, I would like to call the 
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attention of the Senate to a Resolution 
adopted by the Pennsylvania State Sen- 
ate urging the Congress to enact this leg- 
islation to protect these valuable and 
beautiful horses. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Harrisburg, Pa., March 30, 1791. 

Once again part of our American heritage 
is being destroyed. In ten of our Western 
states packs of wild horses roam freely; how- 
ever, they are rapidly being killed and pro- 
cessed for dog food. Just a few years ago there 
were over two million of these animals and 
now there are less than twenty thousand. 
These horses are historically and esthetically 
valuable. We cannot allow them to be 
brought any closer to the brink of extinc- 
tion. At this very time the Congress of the 
United States is considering legislation which 
would protect these animals; 

Now therefore, the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to pass the leg- 
islation now before it which would protect 
the valuable and beautiful wild horses which 
roam freely in the West so that this part of 
our ecology may stay with us; 

And further directs that a copy of this res- 
olution, Serial No. 20, sponsored by Senators 
Louis G. Hill, W. Louis Coppersmith, Henry 
C. Messinger, Henry J. Cianfrani, Thomas P. 
McCreesh, Patrick J. Stapleton, Joseph F. 
Smith and Thomas M. Nolan and adopted by 
the Senate of Pennsylvania the twelfth day 
of October, one thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-one, be transmitted to the presiding 
officer of each House of Congress of the 
United States, and to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from Pennsylvania serving in the 
Congress of the United States. 


REPORT BY THE COMMITTEE FOR 
PUBLIC JUSTICE 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to bring to the attention of our colleagues 
a committee known as the Committee for 
Public Justice. This committee has on its 
executive council well-known and dis- 
tinguished citizens including Roger Wil- 
kins, Blair Clark, Ramsey Clark, Robert 
Coles, Norman Dorsen, Lillian Hellman, 
Burke Marshall, Robert B. Silvers, Tel- 
ford Taylor and Jerome Wiesner. The 
committee has recently issued a state- 
ment on prisons and the conditions in 
these institutions that must be changed. 

The report includes a description of 
cells 7 feet by 8 feet by 9 feet in which 
three men are sometimes squeezed with 
the third man sleeping on the cement 
floor. Such conditions are not found only 
in the most backward sections of our 
country. I have personally seen these 
conditions in the Tombs, a major deten- 
tion facility in New York City. I brought 
these conditions to the attention of the 
correction authorities and the mayor of 
the city of New York. Cell occupancy has 
been reduced to two in many instances 
and in cells where there continues to be 
a third man a mattress has been pro- 
vided. And, as a result of exposure of that 
and other barbaric conditions some 
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changes have been made in New York 
City jails but clearly not enough. 
The statement follows: 


STATEMENT ON PRISONS AND JAILS BY THE 
COMMITTEE FOR PUBLIC Justice, ISSUED SEP- 
TEMBER 23, 1971 

THIS STATEMENT IS ABOUT PRISONS AND JAILS, 
THE PEOPLE WHO MUST LIVE IN THEM AND 
THE PEOPLE WHO DO NOT 
Last spring, members of the Committee for 

Public Justice began visiting prisons and 

jails throughout the country. We hoped to 

prepare a prisoners’ Bill of Rights for use by 
enlightened penologists and prisoners’ rights 
lawyers. We had already begun to draft our 
recommendations when the recent events oc- 
curred at the New York State Correctional 
Facility at Attica. Now Attica overshadows 
whatever we say, and perhaps it should be- 
cause the startling fact is that our independ- 
ent conclusions of what must be done signif- 
icantly overlap the 28 demands of the At- 
tica inmates. Often, cur conclusions expand 
on the inmates’ demands. But if Attica looms 
behind each of our recommendations, it may 
be because each of the institutions we visit- 
ed was another Attica. The fear and danger 
is that by neglect or ignorance we have made 
Atticas of all our jails and prisons. 


THE ISSUE 


We have long known that about half of all 
inmates released from penal institutions re- 
turn. This fact was a constant warning that 
we have been concerned more with confin- 
ing people than with adequately preparing 
them for return to society. Perhaps this 
seemed cheaper, more efficient, less trouble. 
But most sentences are not life sentences, 
each year, about 100,000 men and women are 
released from state and federal penal insti- 
tutions and, ready or not, return to society. 

In recent years there has been additional 
compelling evidence that we are unconcerned 
with the fate of the people we iock up, so 
long as they are locked up. Inmate riots and 
suicides, press reports on conditions at nu- 
merous institutions, and judicial decisions 
holding particular prison practices (or even 
entire institutions) cruel and unusual, all 
reflect an ugly reality far removed from the 
pretty rhetoric of rehabilitation. 

For one example, earlier this year, a Michi- 
gan state court ordered massive changes in 
the Wayne County jail because of deplor- 
able conditions there. One portion of the 
lengthy opinion comments on the over- 
crowding and unsanitary conditions: 

When two persons are squeezed into a cell, 
less than 7’ by 8’ by 9’, the conscience of 
the court is disturbed. Yet two men to each 
of these tiny “old cells” is the rule rather 
than the exception In the old section of the 
jail. 

When three persons are jammed into these 
undersized “old cells,” with one person sleep- 
ing on the floor, the conscience of the court 
is not merely shocked, it is outraged. Three 
men are routinely confined in these under- 
sized one-man cells for nine consecutive 
hours from 9:00 P.M. to 6:00 A.M. Although 
not the general rule, three men to an “old 
cell” is by no means uncommon... . 

The plight of the “third man” is particu- 
larly oppressive. He must sleep on the floor. 
If he is in one of the many cells with a 
leaking toilet, he sleeps near seeping human 
wastes; and if he is admitted to the jail in 
a peak population period, he will not even 
have a mattress between him and the cell 
floor. There are so many leaking toilets, that 
when inmate population runs high, the jail 
lacks sufficient clean, dry cell floors on which 
all of the newly admitted jail occupants can 
sleep. (One inmate, who refused to sleep on 
the floor of a cell with a leaking tollet, was 
put in the hole as punishment.) 

This and similar situations pose critical 
questions about the use and operation of our 
jails and prisons. In short, just what goes 
on in these places? 

It is, we believe, a principle of our po- 
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litical system that power over the lives of 
men should, wherever possible, be subject to 
control and review. But this principle seems 
absent in penal institutions. Yet, as Judge 
Simon Sobeloff has written, “the corrupting 
influence of absolute power is true of prison 
guards no less than of other men.” 

In response to this problem, members of 
the Committee for Public Justice have, in 
the past few months, visited state and local 
penal institutions around the country.* We 
have talked to inmates, guards, administra- 
tors, and wardens. We have come to certain 
conclusions about the nature and scope of 
the issues raised, The single conclusion most 
obvious to us all is that these problems won’t 
wait. Society must respond. We hope our 
experiences in the past few months will 
help crystallize the issues and suggest solu- 
tions. 

A WAY OF VIEWING THE SOLUTION 


Our experience indicates that the major 
issues in the prisoners’ rights movement fall 
into four rough categories. 


A. Rights to mental autonomy 


This category includes the right to send 
and receive uncensored mail, the right to buy 
periodicals and books without control over 
content, and the right to religious freedom 
inside the institution. 

Many correctional institutions censor in- 
coming and outgoing mail. Since there is a 
limited number of censors, volume of mail is 
necessarily restricted. To assure this re- 
stricted volume, prisoners often may not 
write to anyone who is not on an approved 
list; in addition, letters may have length re- 
strictions. The initial decision to censor thus 
results in secondary rules which have no in- 
dependent justification. But is censorship 
necessary? The experience of one Facility 
seems to indicate it is not. In the New York 
City Men’s House of Detention, outgoing 
mail is censored, and incoming mail is opened 
but not read. There is no restriction on vol- 
ume of mail or on number of correspondents. 

It seems to us that censorship of mail, 
with its ancillary regulations, serve no real 
state interest and, therefore, unnecessarily 
intrudes on prisoners’ rights. In any event, 
the positive experience of institutions which 
have relaxed these rules should lead others 
seriously to re-examine their positions. 

Receipt of periodicals and books is another 
area in which the regulations cover a spec- 
trum. For one example, we understand that 
the New York State Penitentiary at Ossining 
will not allow inmates to receive books from 
anyone but the publisher. The explanation 
given an attorney who recently tried to bring 
his client some paperback novels is that the 
prison does not have the manpower to search 
each book for hidden messages. The same 
state's facility at Auburn will not allow an 
inmate even to receive a publisher's cata- 
logue because he might then try to order 
forbidden books. We do not here advocate a 
particular rule. We simply believe the whole 
question should be re-examined in order 
that limitations which no longer have a basis 
in fact—if they ever did—can be removed. 

The same is true with religious freedom. 
Recent federal court decisions have guar- 
anteed prisoners the rights, subject to reason- 
able limitations, to hold group religious sery- 
ices, to possess religious books and periodi- 
cals, and to follow special diets required by 
their religions. It is.important that the fed- 
eral courts, when petitioned, reaffirmed these 
rights. It is, however, a sad indication of the 
attitudes of the prison administrations that 
recourse to the courts was necessary. 

B. Right to a humane environment 


The most immediate problems in this area 
are overcrowding and unclean conditions. 
Our own experience confirms this. Psycho- 


* Institutions visited include Soledad, Va- 
caville and the Corona Rehabilitation Center 
in California, Trenton State and Yardsville 
in New Jersey, and the Women’s and Men’s 
Houses of Detention in Manhattan. 
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logical well-being and physical health require 
certain minimum living conditions. The 
literature—judicial, reportorial, autobio- 
graphical—describes, sometimes in graphic 
detail, the shocking extent to which facilities 
now fall below barest minimums. There is no 
need to repeat these descriptions here. We 
believe, however, that it would jolt the sensi- 
bilities and consciences of many Americans 
if they knew the conditions under which 
many of our jails and prisons propose to 
rehabilitate. 

This problem is more acute when punitive 
segregation or “strip cells” are used, Whether 
conditions ever exist to justify segregation in 
no event, we think, do conditions justify sub- 
jecting an inmate to an inhumane environ- 
ment. 

There are, we belieye, two other rights in 
this area. There is a right to medical, dental 
and psychiatric services. This right requires 
that every correctional facility have sufficient 
professionals available to provide these serv- 
ices—not only in response to illness, but on a 
preventative basis as well. Medical services, 
however, are apparently scarce in many 
prisons and jaiis; and too often, psychiatric 
and social services are entirely absent. 

It was recently reported, for example, that 
the Manhattan House of Detention for Men 
did not have a functioning X-ray machine 
or sterilizer for its nearly 1500 inmates (500 
above capacity). Responsible officials did not 
know who was in charge of providing a re- 
suscitator for the mentally disturbed in- 
mates. There was no comprehensive record 
of pharmaceutical drugs in stock. One critic 
estimated that nearly half the 25 deaths in 
that institution in 1971 might have been 
prevented if medical facilities were better. 

A final right in the humane environment 
area concerns the way prison and jail inmates 
are able to occupy their time. 

This problem most often arises in jails 
because they are housing more inmates for 
longer periods of time than was even in- 
tended when they were built. Jail inmates 
have complained to us that there is nothing 
to do during the months of their incarcera- 
tion. We believe that if jails and prisons 
are going to be constructive, the men and 
women we lock up must have meaningful 
jobs while inside. If ther have a useful skill, 
they should be allowed to use it; if not, they 
should be taught one. In this regard, we 
think there is a right to rehabilitation op- 
portunities, a right to have or to learn a 
constructive job that can be used to make a 
living during confinement and after release. 

One footnote to the issue of a humane en- 
vironment. We have noticed in our visits 
that smaller institutions, both in size and 
population, provide a more humane environ~ 
ment than large ones. In addition, smaller 
institutions, such as Yardsville in New Jer- 
sey, seem to have an atmosphere of commu- 
nity and personal interdependence beneficial 
to both inmates and staff. The large institu- 
tions we visited, on the other hand, tended 
to lack these qualities. At huge Trenton State 
Penitentiary, for example, the Warden re- 
fused to let us talk to prisoners or see the 
solitary confinement area. 


C. Right to politica: freedom 


We think there are two predominant rights 
here. They are in need of special protection 
now because inmates will more likely seek to 
exercise them as the prisoners’ rights move- 
ment grows. 

Prisoners, like the rest of us, should not 
be punished for holding or espousing a polit- 
ical belief. In addition, consistent with rea- 
sonable administrative controls, prisoners 
should be allowed, without fear, to organize 
and exercise their political beliefs. It is not 
the Warden's job to give an inmate “the 
proper” political perspective. In correctional 
facilities, as elsewhere, the state has no busi- 
ness in this area. 

The real danger is that prison and other 
officials will discriminate against an inmate 
because of his political beliefs or activities 
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without actually saying so. Since the internal 
operation of prisons do not enjoy great 
public visibility and since there are many 
areas in which prison officials and others 
can control the lives of inmates, this danger 
is not one we can ignore. 

Three areas, for example, in which discre- 
tion may be abused for political reasons are 
the loss of good time, denial of parole, and 
punitive segregation. In each case, officials 
have the power to control either release or 
the conditions of imprisonment; and in each 
case, standards are vague and public visibil- 
ity poor. The denial of parole to George 
Jackson and Philip and Daniel Berrigan 
come readily to mind. We are not convinced 
that political considerations did not play a 
part in these decisions. But Jackson and the 
Berrigan brothers are simply the most ob- 
vious examples. Are there others? Again, low 
visibility and vague standards leave this 
question unanswered. 

The other side of the right not to suffer for 
holding or exercising one’s political beliefs 
is the opportunity to exercise them, We 
recognize that institutional life demands 
certain restrictions that the state could not 
impose outside. But we do not believe that 
these restrictions can reasonably, or justly, 
deny all chance to exercise one’s beliefs. 
Such claims should be carefully examined by 
responsible officials and reexamined by the 
courts. 


D. The rights of access and fairness 


Inmates live in a world of rules. There are 
the rules that affect the inmate inside the 
correctional facility and those that put him 
there in the first place. Inmates are rightly 
concerned that they not be unjustly pun- 
ished for allegedly breaking a facility rule 
and that they have access to the judicial 
rules that might eventually free them or 
improve the conditions of confinement. 

With regard to the rules of the correctional 
facility, we believe that before an inmate is 
punished for their breach, he should have an 
opportunity to defend himself at a hearing. 
That hearing should observe certain mini- 
mum due process safeguards. We recognize 
that this puts a large burden on the institu- 
tion, and we emphasize that we do not urge 
the right to a fair hearing every time the 
infraction of a minor rule results in a minor 
punishment, But when the punishment is 
solitary confinement or loss of a substantial 
amount of good time, for example, we think 
a fair hearing is necessary. This procedure, 
we believe, will serve the additional function 
of helping to convince inmates that author- 
ity is not necessarily arbitrary and punitive, 
but is concerned with a just result. 

Perhaps the major goal of inmates is to 
change their status and rejoin society. We 
think prisoners should be aided in that 
pursuit by allowing and encouraging their 
access to legal know-how. Inmates should be 
permitted to help and to be helped by their 
fellows as they pursue judicial remedies. 
They should have access to an adequate law 
library. They should have reasonably free 
access to their attorneys and to the courts. 
No inmate should be punished for gaining 
lawful release for himself or for another. 
Here again, we believe that the therapeutic 
value of encouraging resort to legal remedies 
far outweighs any harm—if there is harm— 
it may involve. 

CONCLUSION 

We do not claim this list of rights is 
exhaustive. Many will consider other rights 
equally important and, as time passes, society 
may find that it will have to devise additional 
ways to protect the interests of confined men 
and women. There is a common denominator, 
however. It is the depth of humanity we 
share as a nation. If our concern for fellow 
human beings is real and deep, we will not 
have to worry about future Atticas. They 
will not happen. But if our concern remains 
only to lock people up and not prepare for 
their almost certain return to society, then 
we are all in trouble. 
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FINAL REPORT ON MAYDAY 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, news re- 
ports over the past few days have in- 
formed us of the dismissal of the last 300 
cases arising out of the 12,000 arrests 
during the Mayday demonstrations. Of 
the 12,000 arrests, only a few were sus- 
tained after trial, and all of those were 
reversed on appeal. 

It is important, at a time when the 
President is preparing to fill two seats 
on the Supreme Court, that we be re- 
minded of his administration’s lack of 
commitment to civil liberties and due 
process of laws. We must take care that 
a man who has tried again and again to 
gut the Bill of Rights by executive action 
is not permitted to gut it by judicial 
action. 

The Board of Trustees of the Public 
Defender Service of the District of Co- 
lumbia has just issued a report on the 
legal services which it rendered in con- 
nection with the Mayday demonstra- 
tions. I include the text of that report in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, and I commend 
its contents to all of my colleagues: 

LEGAL SERVICES DURING THE 1971 MAYDAY 

DEMONSTRATIONS 
(A Special Report of the Board of Trustees 
of the Public Defender Service for the 

District of Columbia) 


INTRODUCTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Public De- 
fender Service is required by statute to 
submit an annual report of the Service's 
operations. This year, in light of the unprec- 
edented demands made upon the agency by 
the events of April 28 through May 7, we 
present in addition to the report of our reg- 
ular activities, this special summary of serv- 
ices rendered as a result of the “Mayday” 
demonstrations. 

What is reported is not intended to in- 
dict or absolve any of the institutions which 
processed the approximately 12,000 arrestees. 
Nor do we report the response of many 
lawyers who played a significant role during 
the Mayday period, such as volunteer at- 
torneys, the Georgetown Legal Interns, and 
American Civil Liberties Union lawyers, all 
of whom worked hard and long in providing 
representation. Our purpose is to present the 
facts and situations with which PDS at- 
torneys dealt. Much of the representation 
during the Mayday disorders was of a na- 
ture unusual for the Public Defender Sery- 
ice, which under its governing statute ordi- 
narily represents only those charged with 
serious crimes. But when called upon by the 
courts, the PDS responded to the emergency 
in the District of Columbia. It is the view 
of the Board of Trustees that the ability of 
PDS attorneys to provide such emergency 
aid averted a serious problem which would 
have arisen from the lack of attorneys to 
assure adequate representation. 

The detailing of the activities of the PDS 
staff during the disorders is done partly in 
consideration of our statutory duties to re- 
port our activities, and partly in the hope 
that such a record may be of use to others 
who share with us the duty to plan for the 
administration of justice during crises. 

SAMUEL DASH, 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Public Defender Service. 
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LEGAL REPRESENTATION 


The Public Defender Service became in- 
volved in representation of demonstrators on 
Wednesday, April 28, with a 9 P.M. call from 
the Clerk of the Superior Court to the Direc- 
tor of the Service, stating that the courts 
were starting to arraign several hundred 
demonstrators arrested at Selective Service 
Headquarters and that lawyers would be 
needed to represent them. In the following 
days similar requests were frequently made. 
While some PDS attorneys were represent- 
ing defendants, others were recruiting, aiding 
and organizing volunteer attorneys from the 
private bar. 

The Board of Trustees believes that the 
response of the Public Defender Service 
proves the usefulness of a central office of 
defense lawyers, which can be quickly 
mobilized in emergencies. As Chief Judge 
Greene wrote in a letter to the Service dated 
July 6, 1971; “Without the dedicated assist- 
ance of many [PDS] staff attorneys the 
Court's ability to function during the period 
immediately following the demonstrations 
would have been seriously hampered.” 

The pattern of arrests was as follows: 
Wednesday, April 2: 255 people arrested at 
Selective Service; Thursday, April 29: 254 
arrested at HEW; Friday, April 30, 385 ar- 
rested, mostly at a demonstration at the Jus- 
tice Department; Sunday, May 2: more than 
200 arrested in the dispersal of people from 
the campsite at West Potomac Park; Mon- 
day, May 3; the mass arrests of more than 
7,000 people from different parts of the city; 
Thursday, May 4: approximately 3,800 ar- 
rests comprised of demonstrators at the Jus- 
tice Department and again from various 
parts of the city; and Wednesday, May 5, 
approximately 1,500 arrested, including 1,200 
persons assembled on the Capitol grounds. 
These were the last mass arrests, although 
there were others arrested at several small 
demonstrations on Thursday and Friday, May 
6 and 7. 

Between April 28 and May 7, Public De- 
fender Service attorneys spent more than 
1,030 hours in court representing defend- 
ants, and assisting the private bar in repre- 
sentation. Approximately 675 of these hours 
were between 6 p.m. and 9 a.m. In addition, 
PDS attorneys spent over 850 hours in places 
of detention or in court cellblocks counsel- 
ing people who had not yet been brought be- 
fore a judge. 

Advice to the detainees, most of whom had 
never before been arrested, and aid in con- 
tacting friends and relatives was the first 
part of the lawyer's job. Secondly, as in every 
criminal case, the defense attorney tried to 
obtain the release of his client pending dis- 
position of the charges. But during the early 
days of the Mayday demonstrations, on April 
28, 29, 30 and May 2, there was, to some ex- 
tent at least, a uniform policy of setting 
money bond, regardless of the individual case. 
On those days also, the police suspended the 
collateral schedule, which meant that all 
people arrested were arraigned in court even 
though almost every one of them was charged 
with typical collateral-forfeiture offenses. 
Bonds of $250 and $500 were frequently set 
with a provision that a percentage of the 
sum could be deposited with the court. To 
handle the volume of arraignments, the 
courts remained open until all the day’s ar- 
rests were ‘processed, often as late as 3 or 4 
A.M, or even around the clock. 

The allowance of collateral-posting re- 
turned briefly at about 6:30 p.m. on Mon- 
day, May 3, while a habeas corpus hearing 
(see pages 6-13) was in progress. At that 
time the police began to release—upon the 
posting of $10—those persons on whose be- 
half the habeas corpus action had been 
brought. In light of this reversal of policy 
by the police, resulting in many people be- 
ing released from places of detention, Chief 
Judge Greene closed the courts after the 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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habeas hearing, because further late hours 
were unnecessary.* This was at about 1 a.m. 
on Tuesday, May 4. 

The power of the police to suspend and 
reinstitute collateral at will was challenged 
in a suit argued late Tuesday night, May 4, 
by a private attorney representing the May- 
day demonstrators. Upon completion of oral 
argument Chief Judge Greene issued an or- 
der suspending the collateral schedule al- 
together; therefore most of the arrestees of 
May 4 who had not previously been released, 
and all arrestees of May 5 and 6 were proc- 
essed through the courts, continuing the 
sustained demand for lawyers. 

Generally, during the last part of the 
Mayday period, May 3-8, the various judges 
did not appear to be following a uniform 
policy with respect to bond or conditions 
of release, through each judge seemed to 
treat all defendants similarly. Thus, when 
and whether a defendant was released be- 
came very much a matter of which judge 
he appeared before. For clients not released 
at arraignment, attorneys spent much time 
seeking review of the bond conditions and 
by Saturday, May 8, virtually all people ar- 
rested had been released, although many 
who had been simultaneously arrested spent 
vastly different amounts of time in cus- 
tody. 

When a money bond of about the same 
amount is routinely set in every case by al- 
most every Judge (as occurred until May 3), 
or when there are great disparities from 
judge to judge in the treatment of people 
similarly situated (as occurred from May 3 
on), defense attorneys are frustrated in 
their work. If the bond is predetermined, 
the attorney’s argument for his individual 
client is meaningless. When some judges set 
conditions of release which can be met and 
others do not, the attorney's role as coun- 
selor and explicator of the process to his 
clients becomes, simply, impossible. 

Attorneys were, moreover, dealing with 
clients who were brought to court exhausted 
by unusually long periods in detention, fre- 
quently under difficult physical conditions. 
For the vast majority of people arrested, the 
setting of any condition of release came 
after at least ten or fifteen hours, while 
many others were detained thirty, forty or 
even sixty hours. 

On most days the demonstrators did not 
arrive in the court in any numbers before 
nightfall. By 8 P.M. on May 3, for instance, 
only 363 persons of more than 7000 arrested 
had been arraigned in court. When told this 
at a hearing by a representative of the U.S. 
Attorney's Office, Chief Judge Greene ob- 
served: 

Many more cases could have been proc- 
essed, All the Judges were available at eight 
o’clock this morning and the same was true 
yesterday. The court waited ten or twelve 
hours before the first cases came, so I know 
that there are difficulties under which every- 
one is laboring, but you can't say that the 
greatest haste was made in bringing these 
cases before the court, which I think should 
have been made.* 

Five PDS attorneys and three Offender Re- 
habilitation Division workers* labored cx- 
clusively in the Superior Court’s Juvenile 
Branch during the demonstrations. Repre- 
sentatives of the Corporation Counsel’s Of- 
fice recognized as early as May 2 that suc- 
cessful prosecution of the vast majority of 
the juvenile cases being brought to court 
was doubtful. Nevertheless, they attempted 
to use the threat of prosecution and pretrial 
detention to prevent juveniles who had been 


arrested from participating in any further 


demonstrations. Thus a trial date was set 
in each case, but the Corporation Counsel 
would agree to close the case on or before the 
trial date in exchange for a promise from 
the juvenile that he would return home and 
not participate in any further demonstra- 
tions. The promise having been extracted, 
the Government did not oppose release if a 
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relative or suitable third party custodian 
was available to see that the promise was 
kept. Therefore, the emphasis of PDS at- 
torneys was in obtaining third-party cus- 
todians to aid out-of-town juveniles in re- 
turning home. Private citizens responded en- 
thusiastically to the call of the attorneys, 
appearing in the court through the night 
and agreeing to aid arrested children. The 
processing of juveniles proceeded throughout 
most nights during the Mayday period. 
EMERGENCY LITIGATION 

The first habeas corpus action: May 3 

Arrests on Monday, May 3, began as early 
as 6 A.M. By noon the media reported thou- 
sands of people detained, more than had 
ever been arrested on a single day in the 
District of Columbia or anywhere else in 
the United States during a similar period 
of time. PDS lawyers were waiting to repre- 
sent the people who would presumably be 
brought speedily to court. But the morning 
and the afternoon passed with cases arriv- 
ing in dozens, rather than hundreds. 

Following a rumor about the location of 
the people arrested, PDS attorneys went to an 
open field adjacent to RFK Stadium where 
they saw approximately 1,700 people encir- 
cled by armed guards. Through a chain fence 
lawyers interviewed about 100 of them and 
heard of students arrested on their way to 
class, professional people arrested on their 
way to work and demonstrators arrested 
while not demonstrating. The field was next 
to the Anacostia River, and the day was un- 
seasonably cold with temperatures in the 
fifties reported. There were no apparent pro- 
visions for shelter or blankets, and very 
few portable toilets. Most of the people had 
been there since early morning without food. 
Many of the people said that they had not 
been “arrested”, meaning that they had never 
been told that there was any charge against 
them, asked to give their names, seen any 
form made out about their arrest, or received 
any other indication that they were in of- 
ficial custody.’ 

The lawyers returned to the PDS office at 
about three in the afternoon. Immediate 
phone calls were made to civil liberties and 
private lawyers to see whether they planned 
to seek release of these young people before 
nightfall. No one was ready or equipped to 
act. 

While some lawyers collaborated on an 
affidavit describing what they had observed, 
others wrote a “Complaint for Habeas Corpus, 
Temporary Restraining Order or Other Ap- 
propriate Relief” on behalf of “John Doe and 
Approximately 1700 Detainees Confined Ad- 
jacent to Robert F. Kennedy Memorial Sta- 
dium, er rel. Public Defender Service for 
the District of Columbia,” Named as de- 
fendants were the Chief of Police, the U.S. 
Attorney, the Corporation Counsel, the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, and 
the Commanding Officer of the D.C. National 
Guard, It was an extraordinary legal docu- 
ment designed for an unprecedented situa- 
tion. 

A hearing on the complaint and affidavit 
was set for 7:30 P.M. on May 3 before Chief 
Judge Greene. At the time of this hearing, 
the number of people on whose behalf the 
action was brought was enlarged to include 
all those arrested on May 3, wherever they 
were detained. Petitioners’ argument was 
that even if there had been probable cause 
for their arrests, it had evaporated because 
there were neither arrest forms nor any 
other methods to connect an individual de- 
fendant with any particular criminal activ- 
ity. The Corporation Counsel's Office ac- 
knowledged its present inability to make a 
case against most of the detainees but re- 
sponded that given time, it could sort out 
those who could be successfully prosecuted. 
As to the “sorting process”, Government 
counsel explained: 

That is precisely what is being done right 
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now. It may well be that within the lapse 
of a reasonable time these people will be 
sorted out, that the government will ascer- 
tain that it has no case, that the government 
will not proceed. . . . [But] this is an amor- 
phous complaint. They are asking a “drag- 
net” injunction on the basis of a “dragnet” 
arrest... 7 

Continuing, government counsel stated: 

{[Pjerhaps there might be a reasonable 
time—a week or so we'll go back and some- 
body will still be relegated to RFK Stadium 
and that is the time to seek habeas corpus, 
not a few hours after the arrest.* 

The “reasonableness” of government action 
was, in some respects, the centra] issue of 
the habeas corpus litigation. 

At about 11 P.M. on Monday, May 3, the 
court entered an order finding “[I]t is ex- 
tremely unlikely that a successful prosecu- 
tion can be brought under the circumstances 
without a field arrest form or the equiva- 
lent and a photograph” and “that the inter- 
est of justice requires that persons against 
whom charges cannot be sustained shall not 
be held in confinement.” The court then gave 
the Government until 8 P.M. on Tuesday, 
May 4 (21 hours from the time of issuance 
of the order) to show cause for any deten- 
tion continued beyond that time. Thus the 
order clearly implied that throughout the 
next day people against whom the Govern- 
ment lacked evidence were to be released 
without awaiting the 8 P.M. Tuesday dead- 
line. 

During the court hearing, people confined 
in the open field adjacent to the RFK Me- 
morlal Stadium were removed to an enclosed 
sports arena—The Washington Coliseum. 
Following entry of the court’s order, private 
and Public Defender attorneys went to the 
Coliseum and several other places of deten- 
tion to advise people and to observe the ex- 
ecution of the order. 

As described in subsequent testimony and 
affidavits by participants and observers, the 
processing at the Coliseum consisted of filling 
out forms, which were supposed to have been 
completed at the time of arrest, using in- 
formation supplied by the arrestees them- 
selves, fingerprinting and photographing 
them, and finally requiring the payment of 
$10 collateral. The arrest forms were com- 
pleted, hours after apprehension, by volun- 
teer government attorneys, most from the 
Justice Department who on Tuesday night 
were to become witnesses for petitioners in 
the habeas corpus action, and to describe 
what they had done. When one such attorney 
was asked: “Did you understand or were you 
told or did anyone say in your presence what 
the purpose of this procedure was?” He an- 
swered, “well I gather—it was clear the pur- 
pose of this procedure was to formally arrest 
people—persons who had already been de- 
tained previously.” Here is how it was done, 
as explained under oath by the same Justice 
Department lawyer: 

Q. By PDS: [S]howing you [the form that 
you were instruced to fill out].... What were 
the instructions? 

A. The complaint number .. . was always 
the same number, 211046. We were then re- 
quested to get the name, nickname, or alias, 
address, sex, race, date of birth, height, 
weight, hair, eyes, marital status, place of 
birth, of the person to be arrested at this 
time. . . . [T]he space marked~“Date and 
Time of Arrest”, we were only to put the date, 
that is, the 3rd of May 1971. For “Location of 
the Arrest", we were to put ... “D.C.” For 
“Type of Premises”, on the form we were to 
put “Public Street”. For “Date, Day and Time 
of Offense”, we were to circle “M” for Mon- 
day and write “3rd of May 1971... .” 

We were then instructed to get from the 
people who were being arrested, where they 
were employed, or the schoo] they were at- 
tending, their occupation and their home 
phone number, driver’s license number if 
they had it, if they appeared to be students 
or young people, the parents name or ad- 
dress. 
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We were then instructed to write this sen- 
tence in the space for “Specification”, “Ar- 
rested during demonstrations in D.C. on May 
3, 1971". 30% 

In the space for “Arresting Officer”, we 
were given the names of seven Officers... 
[and] instructed to fill ... one name taken 
seriatim from a list of seven, as we were fill- 
ing out these forms.® 

Although some attorneys doing this proc- 
essing received orders to change the designa- 
tion “Arresting Officer” to “Court Officer,” 
it was clear from all the testimony that, 
however denoted, the officer named on the 
form had no particular connection with the 
arrest. 

During the early morning hours of Tues- 
day, May 4, as defense attorneys realized 
the import of this procedure, they sought 
from police officials and two Assistant At- 
torneys General who were present at the 
Coliseum, the release of the detainees with- 
out the falsification of arrest forms and with- 
out the other procedures, especially the fin- 
gerprinting and posting of collateral. This was 
refused. 

Then at about 2 A.M., a private attorney 
at the Coliseum, who had consulted previ- 
ously with the PDS about its habeas corpus 
petition, phoned a judge of the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals and asked for an 
immediate hearing on a motion to modify 
Chief Jude Greene's order so that all peo- 
ple against whom the Government did not 
have a case would be immediately released. 
The Court agreed to meet at 8 A.M, on Tues- 
day and PDS attorneys joined by American 
Civil Liberties Union lawyers argued, and 
also submitted affidavits from those who had 
observed conditions and practices in the 
Coliseum. Relief was denied on the ground 
that there was no final appealable order from 
the lower court, and that, “in view of the 
complexities of the case” the trial court had 
not “acted unlawfully by giving respondents 
21 hours to prepare evidence on the factual 
issues raised by the order to show cause.” 

During the day of May 4, after the early 
morning Court of Appeals argument and de- 
cision, many people were “processed” at the 
Coliseum, Many others, however, refused to 
give their names, fingerprints, photographs, 
or the information sought on the field ar- 
rest forms, but instead awaited the 8 P.M. 
hearing. At the hearing, testimony concerned 
the processing in the Coliseum and the al- 
legation that there were dragnet arrests 
throughout the city. A professor at George 
Washington University Law School testified, 
for example, that he observed large numbers 
of people on a quiet street being arrested 
and further testified that he had been ar- 
rested himself: 

I was standing next to the curb on the 
sidewalk. I had a legal observer armband 
on my arm. ... The police officer walked 
up to me, accused me of bumping into 
him and took me to the bus." 4 

The argument was then made by PDS 
counsel for the petitioners: 

{I]n essence, what the Government has 
done here, is to round up . . . hundreds and 
thousands of people, place them into a type 
of confinement, and say . . . to all outsiders 
as well as to the court. ‘If we have enough 
time, if we take our time, maybe we'll come 
up with something’. Although in fact, the 
only thing they have come up with are the 
filling out of what amounts to frankly ficti- 
tious [arrest forms]. 

* +- * . . 

|Then, the police] are taking those pieces 
of paper [i.e., the false arrest forms], calling 
them an offense against a person, saying “If 
you want your liberty, if you want your con- 
stitutional rights to liberty you can pay $10, 
and you can exit out of the front door. And 
if you don’t do that, then you are going to 
remain in custody.” 

Chief Judge GREENE. What is the purpose 
of that according to you, what is the purpose 
of that? 


PDS Counset. The purpose apparently 
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Your Honor is to have them fingerprinted, to 
have them photographed, and without any 
question whatsoever, the very practical effect 
is to give them an arrest record in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, potentially to have that 
arrest record sent to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 


. > > . . 


We would submit Your Honor, that law 
violation by the authorities should be no 
less subject to the law, than violations by 
demonstrators. 

To which the Government responded: 

All I can say, Your Honor, is we can repre- 
sent that they will be brought to the court 
in due course. 

. . >. . . 

Does it follow that all these people should 
be forthwith released because of a present 
inability on the part of the police to link up 
some whom they will be able to link up later 
on, that’s the question before this court.” 

At the Tuesday night hearing, the Govern- 
ment outlined a method for linking with 
criminal activity the suspects that it had 
detained for the past forty hours. It pro- 
posed to compare 1500 feet of movie film 
and many still pictures taken of the demon- 
strators with the mug shots of people in 
custody in the hope that officers would be 
able to make identifications. How long this 
might take was not approximated.* 

The hearing ended at midnight and shortly 
thereafter Chief Judge Greene ordered (1) 
that the detainees be released without col- 
lateral, bond or citation, and (2) that they 
be fingerprinted and photographed. Any per- 
son refusing to submit to such processing 
was to be brought to Court the following 
day, which was Wednesday, May 5. In a third 
paragraph Judge Greene added that the Gov- 
ernment was: 

... [OJ]rdered and directed that any 
information secured from any .. . [finger- 
printing and mug shots] shall not be used 
to constitute an official arrest record; shall 
not be disseminated to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation or otherwise, unless and 
until such person shall have been convicted 
for an act committed on May 3, 1971, and 
shall be submitted to the Superior Court for 
destruction ninety days from this date. 

Public Defender and private attorneys 
then went back to the Coliseum to make 
this order known. Lawyers advised the wis- 
dom of being processed under the protections 
of the order and, beginning at about 1 a.m. 
on Wednesday, May 5, many people began to 
be released. Meanwhile, the Government se- 
cured by telephone from the D.C. Court of 
Appeals, a stay of Judge Green’s order pend- 
ing a 7 a.m. hearing in the Court of Ap- 
peals. When word of the stay reached the 
Coliseum at about 4 a.m., processing came to 
a virtual halt. 

The next morning in the Court of Appeals 
there was no record of the testimony pre- 
sented or the legal representations from the 
three-hour hearing before Chief Judge 
Greene the night before. Nor were any ques- 
tions specifically asked by the Court about 
the purpose or appropriateness of any part of 
the order. Shortly after argument the Ap- 
peals Court issued an order sustaining re- 
lease without collateral but requiring that 
the arrestees give information in addition 
to their names, fingerprints and photo- 
graphs. The Court also struck paragraph 3 
of Chief Judge Greene’s order (see page 12) 
which had assured no official police record, 
prevented dissemination of fingerprints to 
the FBI, and provided for destruction of all 
fingerprints and mug shots if there was no 
conviction. PDS attorneys sought reconsid- 
eration of the part of the Court of Appeals 
order striking paragraph 3, and a further 
oral hearing was held on Wednesday after- 
noon, Revision of the order was denied. 
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The case of 383 John and Jane Does: May 5 


While the Court battles were waged May 3 
and 4, people had been obtaining release from 
the Coliseum as well as other places of deten- 
tion, by giving their fingerprints, photo- 
graphs, and other information, and by pay- 
ing collateral. After Chief Judge Greene’s 
order Tuesday night, and the appellate court 
action of Wednesday morning, they obtained 
release in essentially the same way but with- 
out paying collateral. Some of the more than 
7,000 arrested on Monday, however, refused 
to give even their names, much less their 
fingerprints or photographs. On Wednesday, 
May 5, at about 6 p.m., these people were 
finally brought before the Superior Court, 
where they filled the seats of two courtrooms. 

The Corporation Counsel filed 383 individ- 
ual informations in the names of John and 
Jane Doe and sought to have the courts ar- 
raign the people on the charge that each of 
them on May 3 had “crowded, obstructed and 
incommoded” the use of a thoroughfare or 
foot pavement in the District of Columbia. 
The location of this thoroughfare, or how it 
was obstructed was unspecified. Nor did the 
Government have, for any of the Does, an 
arresting officer or any witness to a crime. 
Before two different Superior Court judges in 
adjacent courtrooms Public Defender Serv- 
ice attorneys simultaneously argued the in- 
sufficiency of the information to advise the 
defendants of the charge against them, and 
lack of probable cause to hold the people. The 
Corporation Counsel's Office was also accused 
of an abuse of prosecutorial discretion for 
seeking criminally to charge persons against 
whom specific evidence was totally absent. 
The Government responded with a theory of 
“mass probable cause,” apparently meaning 
that if later probable cause to prosecute some 
of the 383 Does was discovered, there was 
probable cause initially to proceed against 
everyone. 

In the end, both judges dismissed the in- 
formations against the John and Jane Does. 
Then, the Government requested a stay of 
the dismissal so that an appeal to the D.C. 
Court of Appeals could be taken, stating: 
“[Wje would be irreparably injured if this 
person [the representative ‘John Doe’) 
walked out of this courtroom. We would not 
have any basis for bringing him back.” * But 
the Court refused the stay and 383 out of the 
more than 7,000 arrested on May 3 were re- 
leased without having given their names, 
fingerprints and photographs, having spent 
between fifty and sixty hours in detention. 

A contempt hearing; The case of approzi- 
mately 500 persons detained in the District 
Court celiblock 
Late Wednesday, May 5, approximately 1200 

people were arrested at the Capitol steps. By 

the next day it became clear that about half 
of the people arrested would refuse to be 
fingerprinted or processed by the Metropoli- 
tan Police Department on the ground that 
the arrests and fingerprinting violated their 
constitutional rights. Essentially, they main- 
tained that their arrests were illegal, and 
that the Government in the circumstances 
had no right to take their fingerprints and 
transmit them to the FBI. The Corporation 

Counsel's Office commenced a civil action on 

May 6 in the Superior Court seeking an or- 

der to compel the defendants to submit to 

“processing” and to authorize the Metro- 

politan Police Department to detain the de- 

fendants until they complied. 

A hearing was held the same day before 
Chief Judge Greene at which the defend- 
ants were represented, at the request of the 
Court, by Public Defender Service lawyers. 
At about 5 P.M. Chief Judge Greene ordered 
the defendants to submit to fingerprinting 
and photographing, but provided that the 
records were not to be transmitted to the 
FBI as a permanent file and that the finger- 
prints were to be surrendered to the Court 
within ninety days of the order for destruc- 
tion. 
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The Government noted an appeal from this 
order the same evening, May 6, and moved 
for summary reversal. Following oral argu- 
ment which lasted nearly to midnight, the 
D.C. Court of Appeals denied the Govern- 
ment’s motion but remanded the case for 
further consideration. Thus, a hearing was 
held before Chief Judge Greene on Friday, 
May 7, and at its conclusion, he ordered that 
the defendants had to submit to fingerprint- 
ing, but that the records could be trans- 
mitted to the FBI only if they were retained 
in a separate file, were used solely for pur- 
poses of verification of identity, and were 
not distributed to anyone, whether a poten- 
tial employer or any law enforcement agency. 
Friday evening the defendant, after still an- 
other hearing before a Superior Court judge, 
complied with the order by submitting to 
fingerprinting. 

During the following week the Government 
again moved the D.C. Court of Appeals to 
summarily reverse Chief Judge Greene's re- 
strictions on the dissemination of arrest rec- 
ords. The case was briefed and argued for 
the defendants in late May by the Public 
Defender Service, which stressed the equi- 
table balance struck by the order between 
the rights of the Government to learn the 
identity of the arrested persons, and the de- 
fendants’ rights to be protected against pos- 
sible dissemination of FBI dossiers before 
they could demonstrate at trial that their 
activity was constitutionally proected. On 
June 14, the D.C. Court of Appeals affirmed 
that portion of Chief Judge Greene's order 
requiring the arrest records to be maintained 
in a separate file and prohibiting their dis- 
semination to employers. Although the Court 
of Appeals ordered that the records could be 
disseminated to law enforcement officials, the 
United States Attorney’s Office assured Pub- 
lic Defender Service attorneys that such dis- 
seminations would not occur, except in very 
limited situations, because the FBI was un- 
able administratively to accomplish it. The 
Court of Appeals’ order was to remain in ef- 
fect until completion of the trial of the Capi- 
tol demonstrators, at which time the trial 
court would redetermine the defendants’ 
rights in his regard.” 


The second habeas corpus action: 
May 6 and 7 


At about the same time on Thursday morn- 
ing that PDS attorneys began litigating the 
refusal of Capitol Hill arrestees to be finger- 
printed and photographed, those allegedly re- 
fusing to submit to these procedures were 
transported to the cellblock in the basement 
of the United States District Court. Normal- 
ly, prisoners are brought to these cells on the 
day of their court appearance and are re- 
turned to a regular holding facility as soon 
as they are finished. Because it is not an 
overnight facility, the cellbiock has neither 
beds nor kitchen, 

The cellblock has a constantly shifting 
daily population of less than a hundred. On 
Thursday, May 6, there were never fewer than 
500, and, for much of the day, as many as a 
thousand people were held there. By Thurs- 
day night when the detention issue was liti- 
gated, the number was over 600. Most of the 
people arrested on Wednesday afternoon and 
transported to the cellblock Thursday morn- 
ing were not released, brought to court, or 
sent to another place of detention util after 
4 A.M. on Friday, May 7. 

Thursday afternoon doctors from the D.C. 
Public Health Association initiated a habeas 
corpus action and in affidavits described the 
cellblock conditions, including excessive 
temperatures, the presence of infectious 
diseases, inadequate toilet facilities, emo- 
tional trauma from fear, exhaustion, and 
overcrowding so extreme that people had to 
sit or He down in shifts. The Public De- 
fender Service entered the case at the sug- 
gestion of the Court to represent people in 
medical danger who had been without ac- 
cess to counsel since their arrest. 

The habeas corpus hearing before Judge 
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Belson of the Superior Court began shortly 
after 6 P.M. on Thursday, May 6. After indi- 
cating that he might visit the cellblock later 
that night, the Court recessed so that Cor- 
poration Counsel lawyers could ascertain the 
exact number in the District Court celiblock 
and determine whether there were places of 
confinement to which people could be trans- 
ferred. 

At about 10:00 P.M. Judge Belson, with a 
court reporter and counsel, went into the 
celiblock and viewed the conditions. There 
followed arguments about the remedy for 
what both sides agreed was an intolerable 
situation. The Corporation Counsel repre- 
sented that the police would remove the 
people to other places of detention and 
speedily bring them to court for arraign- 
ment. Petitioners sought immediate release 
and an injunction against this kind of de- 
tention ever again in the District. The hear- 
ing ended at about 1:00 A.M., Friday, May 7. 

Four hours later, at about 5:00 A.M., the 
court issued a written order finding that 
“[S]erious conditions of overcrowding exist 
at the facility and ... from the standpoint 
of health and sanitation, the facility is to- 
tally inadequate for the purpose for which it 
is being used”, and holding that the “peti- 
tioners are experiencing cruel and unusual 
punishment and irreparable injury”. The 
remedy ordered was their dispersal to other 
places of confinement, and it was further 
ordered that for ten days a limit of no more 
than one hundred men and fifty women be 
kept in this particular facility before being 
brought to Superior Court. The Court also 
ordered that the people be given blankets 
and “Inasmuch as they have been detained 
for some thirty-five hours wichout counsel, 
be promptly afforded the opportunity to 
speak with counsel”. 

By the next day at noon, it was reported 
in open court that the terms of the order 
had been met. Throughout the record of this 
particular habeas hearing, counsel sought 
unsuccessfully to raise the issue of the 
equally bad, and on occasion even worse con- 
ditions at the Washington Coliseum, D.C. 
Jail, precincts and other places of detention. 
Only the night before this action, for exam- 
ple, PDS counsel had brought a habeas cor- 
pus on behalf of sixty women detained in 
the second precinct holding cells for more 
than thirty hours. Papers filed in that case 
alleged that ten or twelve people were housed 
in cells made for two; toilets had overflowed, 
hepatitis was spreading, and that at least one 
of the women enduring these conditions was 
pregnant. Judge Burka agreed at 4 a.m. to 
hear a petition on behalf of these women, 
and the Government responded by removing 
them from the precinct and bringing them 
immediately to court. 


A second contempt hearing: May 6 


At the end of the Court hearing late Thurs- 
day afternoon before Chief Judge Greene on 
whether the approximately 500 persons de- 
tained in the District Court cellblock had to 
submit to fingerprinting and photographing, 
the Court was informed that attorneys from 
the Public Defender Service had been denied 
access to their clients there. Faced with this 
representation, Chief Judge Greene orally 
ordered that two attorneys be given admit- 
tance for one hour. But when the attorneys 
went to the cellblock a short time later, the 
police would not admit them. When informed 
of this by telephone, Chief Judge Greene set 
& hearing for 9:30 the same night (Thurs- 
day, May 6) on whether those responsible 
should be held in contempt. From two hours 
of testimony, it emerged that the police offi- 
cers were under general orders not to admit 
attorneys, and they thought that these orders 
were from the General Counsel’s Office of the 
Police Department. A representative of that 
office testified that earlier in the week the 
General Counsel's office had tried to persuade 
the police administration to reverse their 
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general policy against admitting lawyers to 
places of detention, but that then 

Yesterday and today additional informa- 
tion came to me that there was a widespread 
practice of a lot of attorneys to advise their 
clients not to cooperate in any way because 
of some legal issues that may be valid, I 
don’t know, Based on that I made the deci- 
sion .. . [that] the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment [shouldn't] do attorneys a favor, 
which I believed we didn’t have to do... 
[Le. allow access to the cellblocks}] when 
[the attorneys] were messing up the proc- 
ess.” 

On whether access to clients should turn 
on the advice attorneys were likely to give, 
there was the following colloquy: 

PDS Counset. It’s immaterial ... but I 
would state for the record that the advice 
given by [the Public Defender Service] .. . 
during this entire four day period . . . varied 
from time to time .. . depending upon the 
circumstances under which people were ar- 
rested. 

The Court. No doubt it is much easier to 
keep people thirty hours incommunicado, 
without advice from anyone and that is pref- 
erable from the point of view of the police. 
I have no doubt about it. 

The problems of access to clients in places 
of detention were summarized when the rep- 
resentative of the General Counsel's Office 
was asked: 

Q. By PDS Counset. When you received 
the information that Judge Greene had is- 
sued the oral order [admitting attorneys] 
your concern was for a reasonable way out 
of that order, was it not? 

A. Yes, ma'am. 

At the end of all the testimony, the Court 
expressed concern about the apparent belief 
of some subordinates In the police depart- 
ment that the police department is really 
completely independent of any civilian au- 
thority, either judicial or prosecutorial .. . 
[These are] people who haye been in a 
Coliseum and have been in the District Cell- 
block for 30 hours or more, and many under 
extremely emotionally trying circum- 
stances, . . .™ 

But the Court found Insufficient cause to 
issue a contempt citation. Counsel for the 
PDS observed: 

..- [I]t is very seldom that the Court has 
an opportunity to have before it what we as 
defense counsel experience daily. . . . It 
was extremely important that we get in to 
see these clients because ... they are very 
uneasy. They know [that] Court proceed- 
ings are [underway] and they need to be 
advised as to what is happening. ...I am 
not urging any action upon the Court, but 
I think it should be called to the attention 
of the Court that this is the way that 
defense counsel are treated with some regu- 
larity in times other than times of crisis. 


POST MAYDAY REPRESENTATION 


On May 8, the Public Defender Service was 
left with some rudimentary information on 
thousands of clients from “legal advisor 
forms” devised by PDS attorneys and filled 
out in courts or the Coliseum, the knowledge 
that many of these people wanted to contest 
the charges against them, and the task of 
organizing representation for those unable to 
afford counsel. 

For the first several weeks after Mayday, 
attorneys from within the PDS were assigned 
to coordinate representation. Then, on a 
temporary basis, an attorney was hired with 
the specific and sole task of organizing rep- 
resentation for people as they came to court. 
This attorney remained with the agency 
throughout the summer, and became the 
resident expert on the trial of demonstra- 
tion cases. He aided volunteer lawyers in 
handling the day-to-day cases, as well as 
writing several handbooks on how to afford 
representation in the Superior Court. In ad- 
dition, on June 15, the PDS sent to about 
4,000 people (those for whom its attorneys 
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or the Georgetown Legal Interns had ad- 
dresses and whose cases had not yet come 
to court), a memorandum explaining the 
progress of the cases and their yarious legal 
options.= 

“Demonstrator” cases were scheduled, as 
many as thirty or forty a day, throughout the 
Summer and early Fall. At this writing, the 
pattern of each court day has been much the 
same, Some cases are dismissed for want of 
prosecuticn because the police officer does 
not appear, or thc Government does not haye 
sufficient information to go forward. In many 
of these cases, defendants appear who have 
come great distances to meet their court 
dates. In other cases collateral is forfeited be- 
cause the defendant does not appear; judges 
vary on whether they make an inquiry into 
whether the Government could prove its 
cas? before ordering forfeiture of collateral. 
Finally, each afternoon one or two cases may 
be tried, and many times there is an ac- 
quittal. The acquittals come with the in- 
ability of the arresting officer to specify any 
criminai conduct by the accused. Often the 
defendant testifies that he was not engaged 
in any such conduct. 

In addition to the cases disposed of on a 
daily basis, several groups of cases were dis- 
missed as a result of class suits. In early 
June, approximately 2400 cases were dis- 
missed as a result of a suit brought by the 
American Civil Liberties Union demanding 
that prosecution cease of those against 
whom the Government had no hope of 
making a case. In early July additional cases 
were dismissed when a PDS attorney chal- 
lenged the arrests made on Sunday, May 2, 
in West Potomac Park.” 


ISSUES RAISED FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
JUSTICE BY THE MAYDAY DEMONSTRATIONS 


As stated at the outset of this report, one 
of its purposes is to serve those who will 
study and seek to learn from the history of 
the encounter between the Mayday demon- 
strators and the criminal justice system. To 
aid in the study, we note some the issues 
which emerge from the observations and ex- 
perience of the Public Defender Service staff. 
While conceding the difficulty of the philo- 
sophical and legal problems presented, we 
urge that the following questions be faced 
and dealt with now, rather than in the midst 
of some future disorder. 

(1) The initial issue is the propriety of 
many of the arrests themselves, especially 
those of May 3. Are police procedures for 
mass arrests, originally recommended in 
1968 by the Committee on the Administra- 
tion of Justice During Emergency Condi- 
tions, workable in the kind of confrontation 
experienced during Mayday? What was the 
ability of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment and the National Guard to carry out 
the field arrest form procedures at the time 
of their suspension? Should other mass 
arrest procedures be devised? Are there tech- 
niques short of arrest and detention to pre- 
vent the disruption of traffic? 

(2) Under any circumstances can deten- 
tion be justified once procedures establish- 
ing a basis for prosecution have been aban- 
doned? What plans should be made for de- 
tention of people awaiting arraignment in 
court? What steps should be taken to assure 
adequate health and other facilities in places 
of detention? How should access to counsel 
be effected in places of detention? 

(3) What independent judgments about 
the merit of cases should the prosecutor 
make during periods of announced and as- 
sumed threat to the Government? Are there 
procedures and forms which would enable 
prosecutorial decisions to be more expedi- 
tiously and efficiently made during large- 
scale disorders? 

(4) What view should courts take of their 
responsibilities to society and the individual 
in times of crisis? Do the courts have a re- 
sponsibility strictly to maintain the law and 
apply the Constitution when institutions of 
Government are threatened? If their func- 
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tion is to strike a balance between the rights 
of citizens in opposition to their Government 
and the Government’s right to preserve itself, 
how can courts gain information which will 
enable them to make this delicate judgment? 
Should uniform bail and other policies for 
the treatment of people similarly situated 
be effected? How should they be developed? 
Should they be announced? 

CONCLUSION 

The focus of this report has been the ac- 
tivities of the Public Defender Service during 
the emergency in the courts. Although the 
entire course of representation was an un- 
planned part of the agency’s work in fiscal 
1971, the response to the situation is never- 
theless illustrative of the capacities of a de- 
fender office organized like this one. 

The Public Defender Service operates as a 
core for the delivery of defense services, in 
which public defenders may handle a ma- 
jority of the cases (up to sixty according to 
statute) while providing backup and organi- 
zational services for private appointed at- 
torneys, In this “mixed” system, the Service 
as an ongoing and organized office, has a 
responsibility to speak and act for the whole 
defense community when there are problems 
in the administration of criminal justice. 
These concepts were exemplified in the emer- 
gency representation. When demonstration 
cases flooded the courts, it became apparent 
that volunteer attorneys were not organized 
in sufficient numbers for the task. PDS at- 
torneys, familiar with criminal processes, 
were able to train other attorneys and pro- 
vide services ranging from round-the-clock 
representation to the organization of habeas 
corpus suits raising fundamental legal issues 
applicable to thousands of people. 

A second central idea in the formation of 
the Public Defender Service is its govern- 
ance by a private uncompensated Board of 
Trustees. Independent policy direction gives 
the Service flexibility to respond in emergen- 
cies, In addition, PDS attorneys are able fully 
to represent their clients, and if in so doing, 
they come in conflict with other parts of the 
Government, no limits are placed on them 
by the Board of Trustees. The ability of 
this public agency to act as it did during 
the Mayday arrests is, we believe, abundant 
evidence that a professional defender service 
organized like this one is a vital component 
in the city's criminal justice system. 

FOOTNOTES 

3 The baffiement of some with the system 
is suggested by the case of a young man who 
entered the courtroom for arraignment carry- 
ing a balloon, “What's that balloon doing 
here?” the judge asked. “Well,” the defend- 
ant replied, “it was doing the same thing I 
was on the street, just standing there.” “All 
right,” the judge reportedly answered, “we'll 
arraign the balloon.” 

* Usually a defendant charged with certain 
minor offenses is not arraigned in court, 
but, instead, is permitted to post a sum of 
money (collateral) at the police station. If 
he chooses not to return for a trial on the 
charges, the only sanction Is forfeiture of the 
money posted. 

*Before the courts were closed, however, 
several hundred people already in the court- 
house were arraigned before judges rather 
than being allowed to post collateral. Most 
judges released them on the equivalent of a 
ten-dollar collateral, but some continued to 
set substantial money bonds, Effectively, this 
meant that some people brought to court 
were detained while their companions, who 
fortuitously had remained in police custody, 
were released, 

‘Transcript of court proceedings, page 43, 
John Doe and Approzimately 1709 Detainees 
Adjacent to Robert F. Kennedy Memorial 
Stadium ez rel. the Public Defender Service 
jor the District of Columbia v. Jerry V. Wil- 
son, Chief of Police, Metropolitan Police De- 
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partment, et al., SP. No. 50-71, May 3, 1971 
(hereinafter cited as Doe v. Wilson). 

*The Offender Rehabilitation Division of 
the Public Defender Service is its social work 
arm, which in tandem with defense attor- 
neys, helps defendants obtain employment, 
counseling, or whatever services may aid 
them in avoiding future involvement in the 
criminal process. 

* Affidavits by attorneys filed in Doe v. 
Wilson, S.P. No. 50-71, Superior Court, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

? Deo v. Wilson, Transcript at 19, 22, May 3, 
1971. 

s Id. at 22. 

* Doe v. Wilson, Transcript at 10-11, May 
4, 1971. 

10 The steps taken by attorneys and the re- 
fusal by police and Justice Department offi- 
cials to alter procedures are summarized in an 
affidavit filed in support of the Public De- 
fender Service appeal from the May 3 Show 
Cause Order entered by Chief Judge Greene. 
See court docket in Doe v. Wilson, No. 5823, 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 

u Doe v. Wilson, Transcript at 31-2, May 
4, 1971. 

3 Id., at 42, 43-44. 

33 Id. at 47, 50. 

#4 Several weeks after the Mayday demon- 
strations, attempts at photographic compari- 
sons were actually made. The Washington 
Dally News of May 12, 1971 (page 3) reported 
that photos of several thousand demonstra- 
tors were being studied by officers at the 
Police Training Center. According to the 
article, hundreds of policemen were coming 
to the Center in an effort to make identifica- 
tions of people they had arrested. But appar- 
ently evidence was not developed of sufficient 
value to forestall eventual dismissal of virtu- 
ally all cases against persons arrested on 
May 3. 

* Transcript of court proceeding, page 33, 
District of Columbia v. John Doe, Criminal 
No. 25045-71, May 5, 1971. 

4 On July 26, 1971, after a thirteen day 
trial, verdicts of not guilty were returned in 
eight “test cases” raising the free speech, 
peaceable assembly and right-to-petition- 
Congress aspects of the Capitol Hill arrests. 
These cases were tried by ACLU and George- 
town Legal Intern attorneys. On August 26 
the United States Attorney's Office an- 
nounced dismissal of the approximately 800 
remaining cases of persons arrested on the 
Capitol Hill steps. 

1 Transcript of court proceeding, page 65, 
In the Matter of Approximately 500 Persons 
Detained in D.C. Celiblock, CA No, 4602-71, 
May 6, 1971. 

15 Id. at 33. 

1 Jd. at 67. 

» Id. at 72. 

"Jd. at 69-70. 

=% This memorandum is included as an Ap- 
pendix to this report. 

* People were arrested In the park when a 
permit to camp there was revoked. They were 
charged with unlawful entry, a misdemeanor 
carrying a maximum penalty of six months 
imprisonment. At a hearing stretching over 
the course of three weeks, a PDS lawyer ar- 
gued that the arrests were in violation of the 
agreement between the Government and 
the people for use of the park, and that the 
prosecutions were in violation of the First 
and Fifth Amendments. Both the Chief of 
Police, Jerry V. Wilson, and Deputy Attorney 
General Richard Kleindienst were called by 
the defense as witnesses to explain the basis 
for the Government's action in closing the 
park. At the conclusion of the hearing, Chief 
Judge Greene granted the defense motion to 
dismiss Informations, ruling that the Gov- 
ernment had violated its contract with the 
Mayday demonstrators by failing to consult 
with the representatives of the people prior 
to revoking the permit. The Government has 
noted an appeal of this ruling. 
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APPENDIX A 


PDS STAFF WHO WORKED ON MAYDAY 
REPRESENTATION 
Attorneys 

Jonathan P. Axelrod, Barbara Allen Bow- 
man, James E. Brown, Sarah E. Brown, Colie 
B. Chappelle, Paul A. Chernoff, Theodore J. 
Christensen. 

Marilyn Cohen, William F. Dow, ITI, James 
E. Drew, James E. Duggan, Carrie Fair, 
Robert J. Golten, Stuart S. Greenfeig, Marian 
Halley. 

Thomas A. Hammond, Jr., Charles D. 
Hickey, J. Patrick Hickey, Gail P. Higgins, 
Peter J. Hoagland, Kirby S. Howlett, III, 
Susan J. King. 

Peter R. Kolker, Martin Krubit, Norman 
Lefstein, Arline Mendelson, Karen Moore, 
Caroline Nickerson. 

John G. Perazich, Roark Reed, William G. 
Schaffer, Lawrence H. Schwartz, Paul C. 
Semple, Stuart Stiller, William W. Taylor, III. 

Ricardo M. Urbina, Michael S. Wald, Silas 
Wasserstrom, Robert Weinberg, Frederick 
Weisberg, Stephen Zalkind, Matthew Zwer- 
ling. 

Offender Rehabilitation Division Staff 


Jane Comerford, Mary-Margaret Golten, 
Charles R. Rouselle, Donna J. Rowles. 


Attorney Hired for Post Mayday 
Representation 


Alexander P, Humphrey, IV. 
APPENDIX B 


PUBLIC DEFENDER SERVICE 
MEMORANDUM 
To: All Those Arrested During the Mayday 

Disorders. 

Prom: The Public Defender Service for the 

District of Columbia. 

This memorandum is for the purpose of 
informing those arrested during Mayday 
about their present legal situation. We are 
sending it to all people for whom we or the 
Georgetown Legal Interns have interview 
forms, in order to aid those who do not have 
attorneys. 

The Public Defender Service will arrange 
for an attorney at trial for persons unable 
to afford a lawyer. For those who can retain 
private counsel, the Lawyer's Referral Serv- 
ice of the District of Columbia Bar Associa- 
tion (202-223-1482) will, without charge, put 
you in touch with a local attorney. 

Alexander P. Humphrey of the Public De- 
fender Service is coordinating attorneys for 
indigent demonstrators. Basically because of 
the lack of government preparation and the 
uniformity of the legal issues, attorneys so 
far have been able successfully to defend 
people even though their only contact is on 
the trial date. We therefore recommend, for 
the time being, that questions await your 
appearance when you will be able to consult 
with a lawyer before you go to trial. 

TRIAL DATES 

Some cases have been consolidated for 
trials and continued for specific dates, or 
~disposed of, as listed below: 

April 29, Justice Department Arrests—con- 
tinued to September 16. 

April 29, HEW Arrests—All Dismissed. 

May 2, West Potomac Park Arrests—con- 
tinued to July 19. 

May 5, Capitol Hill Arrests—continued to 
July 16. 

(Certain Capitol Hill Arrests will be tried 
as “test” cases, raising the constitutional 
issues applicable to all on July 8.) 

People not in the above categories who 
plan to stand trial should be in Courtroom 
No. 17 of the Superior Court, Building A, 
located on Fifth Street, N.W. between E and 
F Streets, at 9:00 a.m. on their scheduled 
trial date. If you know witnesses to your ar- 
rest, bring them with you. Also bring your 
receipt for the deposit of cash bond or col- 
lateral; you will need it to get a refund. The 
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court clerk has duplicate bond receipts; the 
police precinct where you paid your collateral 
has duplicate collateral receipts. 

If you elected to forfeit collateral at the 
time of posting, you will not have a trial 
date. If through some misunderstanding you 
have given up your trial without intending 
to, you may seek to have the forfeiture set 
aside, This must be done in person within 
90 days of the date of forfeiture. The steps 
for moving to set aside a forfeiture are set 
out on an enclosed sheet. 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN IF YOU FAIL TO APPEAR 


Please understand that we are not advis- 
ing you not to appear but simply under- 
taking for those who don’t have attorneys 
to outline the probable consequences of 
non-appearance. 

(a) If you were released on a cash bond. 
The most severe consequence could be a 
warrant for your arrest, and a charge of 
bond-jumping. If convicted, you would be 
subject to fine and/or imprisonment beyond 
the penalties for the offense for which you 
are presently charged. You could be extra- 
dited from another state to the District to 
stand trial on the original and the bond- 
jumping charge. Most likely, you would not 
be extradited, but if the warrant issued and 
you ever returned to the District and were 
rearrested, the warrant would then be 
served on you. 

The court will not, however, necessarily 
issue a bench warrant if you fail to appear. 
It may simply order the cash bond, or some 
part of it, forfeited. 

When you appear for trial, the amount of 
the cash bond will be refunded (less a small 
amount for administration), regardless of 
the outcome of the case. 

(b) If you were released on collateral. Fail- 
ure to appear for trial means that the money 
you posted will be forfeited to the court. 
This forfeiture will be entered as a police 
record indicating an election to forfeit, but 
is not considered a conviction for any pur- 
pose. If you appear for trial, the amount 
posted will be refunded to you by the clerk. 

(c) If you were released on personal recog- 
nizance (including release on third-party 
custody). The court will invariably issue a 
bench warrant for your arrest. See (a) above. 


PROBABLE OUTCOME OF YOUR CASE 


For all cases in which the government 
does not have a contemporaneous filed ar- 
rest form (i.e., where you were first written 
up in a precinct or at the Coliseum) the 
American Civil Liberties Union has success- 
fully brought a class action resulting in the 
dismissal ahead of the trial date of these 
cases. If you believe that no field arrest form 
was made in your case at the time of your 
arrest but you have not received a letter 
from the ACLU notifying you, contact ACLU 
offices at 1424 16th Street, N.W., Room 501, 
Washington, D.C. 20036; telephone 483-3830. 

Even where the government has a field 
arrest form or knows the name of a relevant 
officer, your case may not be prosecuted if 
the officer fails to appear on the trial date. 

Trials in the vast majority of May 3 ar- 
rests have resulted in acquittals; there have 
also been many acquittals in Justice Depart- 
ment (May 4) cases, although there have 
also been some convictions. The statutes 
under which most persons were charged au- 
thorize fines of up to $250, or imprisonment 
not to exceed ninety days, or both. Capitol 
grounds offenses are punishable by 180 days 
imprisonment, a fine of $250, or both. The 
sentences imposed, so far, on those found 
guilty have uniformly been less than the 
maximum. The highest sentence imposed by 
the courts so far has been a jail term of ten 
days. 

Some of you may be interested in pursu- 
ing civil remedies at law, as well as contest- 
ing the criminal charges. The ACLU is plan- 
ning a variety of lawsuits, and you may work 
with them by completing the enclosed affida- 
vit and returning it to 1424—16th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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HOW TO SET ASIDE A FORFEITURE OF COLLATERAL 
Follow this procedure precisely, because 
failure to observe the steps inevitably results 
in lost papers, frustration, and wasted effort. 
(1) Obtain from the Clerk of the Superior 
Court, Criminal Division, two copies of a 
printed Motion to Set Aside Forfeiture. 

(2) The form must state good reasons for 
setting aside the previous forfeiture (e.g., you 
did not know you were forfeiting). If for- 
feiture was ordered by the court as a result 
of your failure to appear for trial, you must 
assign good cause for not appearing on that 
date. 

(3) The motion must be signed by the 
Police Liaison Office, which is Room 117 in 
Building B and a trial date will be entered. 

(4) The motion and your copy should be 
signed by an Assistant Corporation Counsel, 
whose office is in Room 127 in Building A. 

(5) The motion then should be filed with 
the Clerk's Office, together with a motion 
card. The clerk will arrange a court hearing 
on the motion, which, if all of the foregoing 
steps have been completed before 10:30 a.m. 
can be the same morning. 

(6) If your collateral receipt was signed by 
“Private John Doe,” or has no police officer’s 
signature, the Government is presently dis- 
missing the charge(s) as soon as the motion 
is granted. Otherwise, if the court grants the 
motion, take it personally from the judge's 
clerk and deliver it to the Police Liaison Of- 
fice, where you should have your own copy 
signed “Original received by [Officer's Name] 

on [Date] 
at [Time] ” Plan to be in court on 
your trial date. 


RECONFIRMATION OF FEDERAL 
JUDGES 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Lawton, Okla., Constitution of Octo- 
ber 6 contains a fine editorial on the pro- 
posal for periodic reconfirmation of Fed- 
eral judges. 

This is one of many editorials which 
have been published in recent weeks on 
this subject. I believe that a healthy de- 
bate now is taking place on the subject 
of the proper role of the Federal judi- 
ciary, and I hope that this debate will 
end by making the Federal courts more 
responsible to the people. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial, entitled “A Judge for Life,” be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A JUDGE For LIFE 

Sen. Harry Byrd of Virginia has a good 
idea. He has proposed a Senate review every 
eight years on the qualifications of Federal 
court judges. Right now, Federal court judges 
are appointed for life. Some, maybe even 


most, are excellent. But some are not. 

Listen to Sen. Byrd: 

“It is time that we made federal judges 
more responsible to the people. Too many 
haye assumed more and more power—and 
have run rampant in asserting authority over 
the daily lives of all Americans. . . In recent 
years, the federal courts have acted under 
the premise that the Constitution is what- 
ever the judges say it is... 

“Prayer has been swept from our schools; 
the historic right of a legislature to redistrict 
itself has been abolished; sociological trea- 
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tises have replaced the common law; tradi- 
tional equity powers have been enlarged to 
allow rule by judicial fiat,” Byrd says. 

“Mr. Justice Cardozo once noted that if 
judges are permitted to substitute their per- 
sonal sense of justice for rules of law, the 
reign of law will end and the rule of beney- 
olent despots will begin. 

“Is not that about where we find ourselves 
today? 

", . . The revolution which began in the 
Supreme Court has permeated the lower fed- 
eral courts. Judges of these courts have, in 
many cases, arrogantly assumed unto them- 
selves the prerogatives of lords of the Middle 
Ages. Nothing in our system at present exists 
to control these judges. They have lifetime 
appointments. Their passions of the moment 
are unrestrained. 

“I fully support the concept of an inde- 
pendent judiciary,” Byrd says. “The legisla- 
tion I introduced simply provides a method 
by which the courts might be made more 
accountable to the people.” 

This is the most sensible proposal coming 
out of Washington in recent years. But why 
wait eight years. The conduct of judges 
should be examined every four years, at most. 


A WOMAN ON THE SUPREME COURT 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the U.S. News & World Report of Oc- 
tober 25 contains an excellent editorial 
by Mr. David Lawrence, the editor of the 
magazine, on the subject of the desir- 
ability of appointing a woman to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

Mr. Lawrence makes the important 
point that “we need realism on the 
Court and knowledge of human society.” 
He adds that a woman’s judgment would 
be “a great asset” on the Supreme Court. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial entitled “Should a Woman Be 
on the Supreme Court? Certainly,” be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHOULD A WoMAN BE ON THE SUPREME 

Court? CERTAINLY 
(By David Lawrence) 

Whether the President appoints a woman 
now to one of the two vacancies on the 
Supreme Court or does so in the future, it 
seems likely that he will brush aside any 
arguments about sex. 

The discussion which has been going on 
about a woman serving on the highest court 
is indeed a surprise. Why should there be 
any controversy at all? Women have intel- 
ligence and the same understanding of im- 
partiality and of the basic meanings of law 
that men have. Many of them are serving on 
federal, State and city courts in different 
parts of the country. 

Women judges have shown a sense of fair 
play and have dedicated themselves to their 
tasks. To select a woman to serve on the 
highest court in our land would be a novelty. 
But it would also be a constructive step and 
a benefit to the other Justices, too. 

There is a tendency to regard a person's 
qualifications for judicial appointment only 
on the basis of his or her experience in the 
practice of law or as a judge in a lower court. 
Should these really be the sole criteria? An 
individual who has not been a judge or who 
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has not engaged actively in the practice of 
law but has studied the Constitution inten- 
sively for many years can be well equipped 
to sit on the Supreme Court. 

When a person is nominated as a Supreme 
Court Justice, the temptation is to look back 
on the record and, if the individual is a 
Senator, to find out what he or she has said 
on public questions. There also is an inclina- 
tion to attribute particular views or ideol- 
ogies to prospective nominees—whether they 
are “strict constructionists” or “liberals” or 
“conservatives.” None of these attitudes 
should be important. For what the nation 
needs and expects to be appointed to the 
Court is a person with a fair and honest 
mind. A woman Justice can contribute a 
fair and honest mind and, what’s more, a 
common-sense mind. 

Any nominee to the High Court should, 
upon confirmation, say something like this: 

“I don't believe I should advocate any of 
the theories which I have held in public or 
private life, I am not a legislator. I am not 
placed on the High Court to decide cases in 
accord with some political philosophy. My 
duty is to decide between right and wrong 
based on the facts and on what the Con- 
stitution honestly interpreted really means 
and commands me to say.” 

Some criticisms which have been made of 
opinions written by Supreme Court Justices 
are rather unfortunate, They tend to por- 
tray the men on the bench as legislators with 
political or partisan concepts in their minds. 
These may be convictions of political 
thought, derived from their own experience, 
but Justices are not supposed to make rul- 
ings that constitute legislation based upon 
any political doctrine, “liberal” or “conserva- 
tive.” 

Justices are expected to deal fairly and 
honestly with the words of the Constitu- 
tion and to read carefully the interpretations 
in past rulings. They need not accept the 
latter if they feel the decisions were wrong. 
But the test to be applied in the rule of 
fairness includes a recognition of the rights 
of the individual, the rights of the owners 
of property, the rights of government and 
the collective rights of society. 

A Justice of the Supreme Court should 
consider only the facts, disregard all previ- 
ous affiliations or associations and be guided 
by his conscience in interpreting the Con- 
stitution and rendering a decision that is 
just, True independence must be the goal. 

There is a very heavy burden placed upon 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The rulings of the Court have a far- 
reaching effect on the decisions of the lower 
courts and on the writing of laws in Con- 
gress and in the legislatures of States. 

The Justices of the Supreme Court often 
confer with each other as they discuss drafts 
of proposed opinions, but, in the final analy- 
sis, each one makes his own decision, The 
presence of a woman on the Supreme Court 
would be helpful, for a woman’s mind con- 
tains attributes that would be found useful 
in any discussion. A woman is sensitive to 
human feelings and, in controversies that 
arise, can well understand the consequences 
of a decision, not only in a particular case 
but in the effect on citizens as a whole. 

Women have a keen grasp of the motiva- 
tions of human behavior and also are fully 
aware of the many conflicts In our society 
which every day produce crimes and disturb- 
ances in our midst. 

Are we too permissive in our approach, 
and do our laws fail to define the difference 
between liberty and license? These questions 
are pressing for answers. We need realism on 
the Court and a knowledge of human so- 
ciety. 

A woman’s judgment would be a great 
asset, There is no convincing reason why a 
woman should not be nominated to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
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NEW WAYS OF KILLING 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
war in Vietnam is continuing but is pur- 
posely being deemphasized by the ad- 
ministration through press releases, 
troop withdrawal announcements and 
the increased attention on the Presi- 
dent’s Peking and Moscow trips. The 
major tactic of the administration is to 
change the quality of the American role 
in the conflict from ground combat to 
automated war involving aircraft, com- 
puterized artillery strikes and highly 
sophisticated technicians safely located 
in Thailand. 

Americans are told the war is “wind- 
ing down” and casualties are down to 
“acceptable” levels, only five or 10 or 
15 a week. But these are only American 
deaths. The killing of Vietnamese has not 
slackened, While the U.S. command in 
Saigon proudly announced last week’s 
American battle deaths were “only five,” 
another 15 died from such causes as drug 
overdoses, illnesses, and traffic accidents. 
Further, 319 South Vietnamese were 
killed and 1,198 North Vietnamese and 
NLF soldiers were reported killed. In 
other words, more than 1,500 persons 
died in Vietnam last week either from 
American bombs and artillery or South 
Vietnamese using American weapons. 

Our involvement in the killing con- 
tradicts the administration’s pretense of 
withdrawing or that the war is ending. 
The absence of U.S. ground troops does 
not mean a decrease of the war effort by 
the administration, but rather a decep- 
tion against the American people. The 
only true withdrawal is the removal of 
all American men, weapons, and sup- 
port for that tragic conflict. 

I wish to insert into the Recorp two 
articles from the New Republic con- 
cerning these aspects of the war. One is 
by William Haseltine from the October 
16, 1971, issue discussing the automa- 
tion of the war, and the other from 
October 9, 1971, on the question of am- 
nesty for those who have broken the 
law by refusing participation in the war. 
Each exposes the dishonesty for the ad- 
ministration in its continued perpetra- 
tion of the conflict. 

The articles follow: 

THE AUTOMATIC Am War 
(By William Haseltine) 

“. .. War involves very small numbers of 
people, mostly highly trained specialists. The 
fighting ...takes place on the vague 
frontiers whose whereabouts the average man 
can only guess at. .. .""—George Orwell, 1984. 

As this is written, hundreds of the most 
sophisticated machines of war in history are 
hovering over the bamboo villages of Indo- 
china, waging a new kind of mechanized war- 
fare even as US ground troops are being with- 
drawn. Since Mr. Nixon became President, we 
have dropped 2,700,000 tons of bombs on 
Indochina—more than was dropped on two 
continents during World War II and the 


Korean War combined. 
There are OLE, O2 and OV10 spotter planes 
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at 2000 feet; A1E, A26, T28 prop bombers, 
AC47, AC54, AC119, AC130 gunships, flare 
ships, rescue and gunship helicopters at 
5000 feet; F4, F100, F105, A7, B57 jet bombers, 
jet reconnaissance, EC47 and EC119 elec- 
tronic aircraft at 10,000; KC-135 super-tank- 
ers at 20,000; B52s at 30,000; EC130 command 
and control aircraft at 35,000; and SR71 re- 
connaissance aircraft at 70,000 feet. As no 
less an expert than General Westmoreland 
puts it, “We are making unusual efforts to 
avoid having the American young man stand 
toe-to-toe, eyeball-to-eyeball or even rifie-to- 
rifle with the enemy.” Hence Vietnamization, 
hence automation. Military planners are 
busy finding ways to wind down the war. The 
Electrontic Systems Division at Hanscom 
Field, an Air Force Base not far from Boston, 
orchestrates the intricacies of applying 
space-age technology to counter-insurgency 
weaponry. The academic community provides 
advice and inspiration, the companies test 
and manufacture the new gadgets, the air 
base integrates these into tactical weapons 
systems and ships them to Indochina. 

The most dramatic example of the auto- 
mation of the war is Hanscom’s show-case 
project, code-named Igloo White. It became 
operational in November 1967, over Laos, was 
expanded last year to include Cambodia, and 
today directs much of the bombing over 
both countries. Its major task is to auto- 
mate destruction of North Vietnamese sup- 
ply routes in those lands, Its supporters boast 
that Igloo White is “entirely air supported— 
it requires no ground troops.” It is almost 
fully automatic as well. The system consists 
of battery-operated seismic and acoustic 
sensors dropped from the air along the elab- 
orate system of roads and trails in Laos and 
Cambodia. The acoustic detectors transmit 
noises in their vicinity and are dropped so 
that they hang suspended from trees. The 
more widely used seismic detectors are par- 
tially buried and detect ground vibrations. 
The Air Force is working on new detectors 
and soon hopes to have one that responds to 
both metal objects and to body heat. 

The exact placing of the sensors is a prob- 
lem which isn’t yet solved. Many of the sen- 
sors are dropped from planes flying hundreds 
of miles an hour, If you don't know where 
the sensor is, you don't know where to at- 
tack. A common solution is to use weapons 
which blanket large areas with lethal mis- 
siles and to attack several nearby locations. 

The signals from the detectors are sent to 
a plane which retransmits information to 
ground facilities for processing. Formerly 
these planes were converted super-constella- 
tions with large crews and data processing 
equipment on board. They are being replaced 
with a modified Beech Debonair that can 
be flown by remote control, making the de- 
tection system fully automatic. These drones 
are currently circling over Laos 24 hours a 
day. 

The information collected by the drones 
goes directly to two huge IBM 360-65 com- 
puters located in Nakhon Phanom, Thailand, 
75 miles west of the Mugia Pass, the begin- 
ning of the Ho Chi Minh Trail. These com- 
puters analyze the noises and vibrations, 
printing out the data and labeling it by 
time and place. Upon request the computer 
can display a map of the section of the road 
under suspicion and indicate the target site 
by a moving blip. The computer printout is 
passed to an intelligence coordinator and 
on to the Battlefield Control Center, which 
sends out the planes for attack. 

esides being programmed to select sites 
for immediate attack, the computer corre- 
lates the information to determine a general 
traffic pattern, so it can be decided where 
to lay mine fields. The Air Force is working 
on mobile computation centers which can 
be air-lifted to any part of the world. A 


basic feature of Igloo White is that the sen- 
sors draw no distinction between friend or 
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foe, civilian or soldier, adult or child, man 
or animal, and will impartially call down an 
automated death on all who cross their path. 
Over two billion dollars has been spent on 
Igloo White over the past five years. Air Force 
officials consider the program to be success- 
ful and envision a worldwide deployment 
capability by 1976, the 200th anniversary 
of the American Revolution. 

Igloo White is closely integrated with the 
attack system called Commando Hunt which 
began November 15, 1968, 15 days after the 
bombing of North Vietnam was halted. Com- 
mando Hunt is a four-step program to cut 
the supply lines in Laos and Cambodia. First, 
all major distinguishable targets such as 
bridges, buildings, dams and power stations 
are repeatedly attacked. For pinpoint accu- 
racy the Air Force uses two new bomb de- 
livery systems, one directed by a laser beam, 
the other by a TV camera. The laser-guided 
bombs and missiles weigh as much as a ton- 
and-a-half and have an eye on their nose 
which guides them to a spot of light beamed 
off the ground by another airplane. The man 
with the laser shines it on the target and the 
bomb falls on it. A TV camera on the other 
transmits a picture of what it sees to a screen 
in the cockpit. The pilot locks his bomb on 
the desired target image and releases it; it 
falls so that the central portion of the pic- 
ture is always in view. It was first used over 
Laos in 1969. 

The second part of the program is the 
dropping of antitruck mines along suspicious 
paths and roads, mines triggered by sound, 
pressure, metal objects or vibrations, One of 
the newest detects movement and explodes 
when anything comes toward it. Some deto- 
nate within a specified time if not triggered, 
others do not. 

Third, antipersonnel landmines are dropped 
over the antitruck mines and down the 
entire length of some roads. The Air Force 
emphasizes that these are purely antiperson- 
nel. WAAPM, the acronym for wide-area anti- 
personnel mine, is a large bomb containing 
hundreds of little bombiets. On impact each 
bomblet sends out rip wires. The mine ex- 
plodes if the wires are disturbed. Both cover 
large parts of the countryside. 

The fourth phase of the program is im- 
mediate reaction air strikes to areas selected 
by the Igloo White computers. The bomb fa- 
vored for these missions is the CBU-24 anti- 
personnel and anti-light-material bomb. Af- 
ter it is released from the plane it splits 
open and hundreds of bomblets spill out. 
One bomb will normally send 250,000 pellets 
spewing about on an area the size of a foot- 
ball field, Anything above ground is lucky 
to escape unscathed. Another version of the 
same bomblet has a random time-delay fuse, 
so that after the initial attack bombs keep 
going off, making it difficult to care for the 
wounded or repair damage. 

¥F-4 Phantom jets commonly used for these 
attacks have recently been equipped with a 
new TPQ-10 radar navigation device. The 
command computer can feed the map coor- 
dinates directly into a computer on the 
plane and direct it to a precise location. 
When the plane approaches coordinates, the 
computer automatically releases the bombs 
at the proper time to hit the target. The Air 
Force claims “using air-wide type ordnance, 
excellent results have been obtained with 
this blind-bombing method.” All-weather 
navigation aides and light-amplification sys- 
tems for night attacks are other new fea- 
tures on the attack planes. 

The Air Force is satisfied with this pro- 
gram. They credit themselves with 5950 
truck “kills” during the 1969-1970 dry period 
and 14,000 this year. Nevertheless the sup- 
plies traveling down the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
are undiminished. A recent Senate Foreign 
Relations Staff Report discounts the Air 
Force’s claim by 30 percent. The total num- 
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ber of truck kills claimed by the Air Force 
greatly exceeds the number the US Embassy 
in Saigon believes are in all North Vietnam. 

The ineffectiveness of the automated war 
against the trail was highlighted two weeks 
ago when the Communists launched a mas- 
sive offensive in Cambodia in the midst of 
the rainy season and the heaviest floods in 
North Vietnam’s recent history, With Si- 
hanoukville port closed, where were supplies 
obtained for this offensive? It is not only the 
cynics who suspect that supplies have been 
moving down the trail much as they always 
have. 

Still, the bombs continue to rain down. 
The U.S. has dropped over one million tons 
on Laos alone in the last two-and-a-half 
years. And although overall sortie figures are 
classified, the Senate report revealed that 340 
sorties a day were being flown in April 1971, 
twice as many as during the height of the 
bombing over Laos during the Johnson years. 
And this figure did not include the 30 tons 
per sortie B52 flights secretly sent over north- 
ern Laos since February 18, 1970. In all, over 
1000 tons of bombs are being dropped daily 
on Laos. 

Although the “Rules of Engagement and 
Operational Authorities” which regulate the 
bombing in Laos make it seemingly impos- 
sible for villages and other nonmilitary tar- 
gets to be bombed, there is no evidence to 
indicate that they are enforced. Despite the 
most protracted bombing of civilian targets 
in history, for example, there are no known 
instances of disciplinary action taken against 
pilots for bombing villages in Pathet Lao- 
controlled zones. The Senate staff report it- 
self states that in some cases the rules are 
deliberately violated, and in any case have 
loopholes which account for “roads with civil- 
fan traffic, villages and groups of civilians— 
bombed, rocketed or naplamed.” One rule 
permits ground fire to be returned virtually 
anywhere in Laos when a U.S. plane is par- 
ticipating in a search and rescue operation or 
is flying in support of “infiltrating or exfil- 
trating” troops. There are 15 freefire zones 
in Laos not protected by these rules. In ad- 
dition there are special operating areas that 
the embassy has determined have no active 
villages, where any type of ordnance may be 
jettisoned or used. These areas cover most of 
the Plain of Jars and route 7 leading from 
North Vietnam to the plain. Until 1967, when 
the bombing began, the population of the 
Plain of Jars was well over 100,000. 

The bombing in Laos is, of course, only 
part of the air war. Large-scale bombing of 
Cambodia, South Vietnam and even North 
Vietnam continues. The Pentagon insists 
that since November 1968, there has been 
no bombing of the North—only “protective 
reaction strikes’—184 of them, 64 thus far 
in 1971, about two a week and some involvy- 
ing over 250 planes each, as on March 21 and 
September 21. The officially acknowledged 
purpose of the bombing is to interdict the 
flow of men and material into Vietnam, buy- 
ing time for Vietnamization, and to provide 
tactical support to ARVN troops. Implicit is 
the threat, rendered credible by massive 
daily bombing of the countryside, that were 
NLF and North Vietnamese to seize control 
of the cities as they did during Tet 1968, the 
cities would again be destroyed from the 
air. 

The need to replace men with machines in 
Indochina is becoming more urgent as more 
Americans come home. General Westmore- 
land is sure that the U.S. can meet this chal- 
lenge: “Today machines and technology are 


permitting economy of manpower on the 
battlefield, as indeed they are in the factory. 


But the future offers even more possibilities 
for economy. I am confident the American 
people expect this country to take full ad- 
vantage of its technology—to welcome and 
applaud the developments that will replace 
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wherever possible the man with the ma- 
chine.” 


A PROPOSAL TO THE PRESIDENT 
AMNESTY 


(By James Reston, Jr.) 


The figures on what the war in Vietnam has 
done to a generation of Americans are stag- 
gering. Beyond the 347,214 killed and 
wounded (as of September 18, 1971), there 
are over 50,000 American exiles in Canada. 
Members of the Canadian Parliament expect 
this figure to reach 150,000 before the war 
and draft are over. The FBI received 146,554 
draft violation complaints between 1966 and 
1970, and needless to say, the Bureau does 
not receive the mame of every draft evader. 
Over 89,000 American soldiers deserted the 
military in 1970. In 1968, 723 men were in 
federal prisons for draft-related convictions. 

There is no way to compute the psycho- 
logical casualties. Beyond the despair all 
around us, we now have a new, sad element: 
the bitterness of those who offered them- 
selves up as soldiers in 1965-66 for patriotic 
reasons, and now find out they were lied to 
by their President, Thus for the Vietnam 
generation, the country must prove itself 
worthy of respect, not as some would have it, 
the other way around. 

The immediate issue, however, is restitu- 
tion to a generation that has both fought the 
war abroad and been the vanguard of protest 
at home. This must come in the form of 
major concessions to the dissident young, 
concessions which should in mo way demean 
the sacrifices of those who fought in Viet- 
nam. 

What is needed is a program of universal 
amnesty for all who are or have been subject 
to prosecution by the U.S. government for 
crimes relating to opposition to the war in 
Vietnam. This is the logical end result of a 
domestic application of Vietnamization, 
which is simply the national recognition of 
a mistake couched in bureaucratic language. 
Amnesty can come either by presidential or 
congressional action, either as the Amnesty 
Act, or the Amnesty Proclamation of 1971. 
The President is authorized under Article I, 
Section II of the Constitution “to grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offenses against the 
United States”. In numerous cases in the 
post-Civil War era, Congress acted to relieve 
persons whose civil rights had been taken 
away, before it finally passed the Universal 
Amnesty Act in 1898. 

Universal amnesty is appropriate in the 
case of political exiles and political prisoners 
today, and is distinguished legally and his- 
torically from general amnesty, General 
amnesty has conditions and exceptions, 
whereas universal amnesty contains none. 
President Lincoln made the first Civil War 
Amnesty Proclamation on Dec. 8, 1863. It was 
a general amnesty for all who would sign an 
oath of allegiance to the Union, except six 
classes of individuals: civil or diplomatic of- 
ficers of the Confederate government; judges 
who defected to the Confederacy; military 
men above the rank of colonel in the Army 
or captain in the Navy; legislators who left 
Congress to aid the rebellion; commissioned 
officers in the US military who resigned to 
become Confederate officers; and those who 
sold black escapees back into slavery across 
the battle lines. President Andrew Johnson 
declared three general amnesties: on March 
29, 1865, Sept. 7, 1867, and July 4, 1868— 
all requiring an oath of allegiance. 

A President with a sense of history might 
choose Christmas Day 1971, the 97th an- 
niversary of President Andrew Johnson's dec- 
laration as a fitting time for a Vietnam Am- 
nesty declaration. If President Lincoln could 
declare a general amnesty one year and & 
half before Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, 
President Nixon can declare a universal am- 
nesty this year. 
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The way amnesty is declared is nearly as 
important as the proclamation itself. A sanc- 
timonious tone taken toward misguided, er- 
rant young will miss the point. The country 
has erred; the instinct of the exiles and the 
piisoners has been right. Amnesty must come 
as an honest and courageous attempt at na- 
tional expiation. The majority of exiles are 
not waiting for their country to forgive them. 
Rather, I've been told by a counselor of hun- 
dreds of Americans in Toronto, it is a ques- 
tion of whether they can forgive their coun- 
try. 

The terms “draft dodging” and “desertion” 
have lost their old flavor, expecially as the 
facts of US involvement become more widely 
known. These offenses are after all, not trea- 
sonous in the sense that the offenses par- 
doned under the Civil War amnesties were. 
The exiles in Canada or the prisoners at 
home have refused to participate in their 
country’s intrigues; they have not actively 
joined the enemy. I suspect that draft re- 
fusal, and even draft evasion and desertion 
will be overlooked by most Americans, and 
indeed admired by many after the war, just 
as today a jail sentence during the Southern 
civil rights campaigns of the early 60s is a 
badge of honor. 

Historically, the shortness of the country’s 
memory is borne out. Dr. Evan Thomas, 
Norman Thomas’ brother, who has perhaps 
the best pacifist credentials of any American 
alive today (draft refusal, 1917; chairman, 
War Resisters League in World War II) told 
me a story which shows this. After he was 
released from military custody in 1919, 
nearly a year after he had been sentenced 
in a military court to 99 years for “refusing 
to eat,” the outcome of a hunger strike, 
Thomas tried to get into a number of medi- 
cal schools. None would have him, including 
New York University, Ten years later, NYU 
sought him out and begged him to attend 
their medical school. He did and some years 
later was a resident physician at the NYU 
Medical Center. 

Amnesty for political exiles abroad should 
be only one aspect of a general program of 
restitution. It would be irresponsible to 
grant amnesty to the exiles without attend- 
ing to the whole pattern of harassment. 

The campaign might start with the in- 
vestigative machinery that has been created 
during the Vietnam years to track down the 
subversives and to report on the dissidents. 
This system is a hangover from the Johnson 
era when victory in Vietnam was a national 
goal, and the refusal of participation was 
considered treason. But still in 1971 the 
FBI and the military investigating agencies 
work on directives set under Johnson, and 
the bureaucratic ball is rolling more 
smoothly than ever. Department of Defense 
Directive 1325.2, entitled Unauthorized De- 
sertion and Absence, directs the services to 
turn over to the FBI the names of all AWOL 
soldiers after 60 days absence, In FY ’69 
the FBI received 51,000 such names and ap- 
prehended 14,000 of them. An FBI spokes- 
man proudly told me that this constituted a 
higher apprehension rate than in FY ’68 
when 38,885 soldiers deserted. The FBI has 
also received from Selective Service an av- 
erage of 28,000 draft evasion complaints a 
year since 1966, but in 1970, the second year 
of Vietnamization, the bureau could point 
to 923 convictions, the highest yet. 

The combination of a well-oiled investiga- 
tive machine, the talk of an end to the war, 
and court decisions strengthening the pleas 
of conscientious objectors creates tremen- 
dous uncertainties. Should he who demurs 
fiee to Canada before the FBI picks him up? 
Should he stay and try to win in court?—but 
what if he loses? What device will stall the 
induction process for two years when a draft 
call may be eliminated, and there may be a 
different President? 
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I know a 22-year-old who refused induc- 
tion over a year ago and has waited ever since 
to be picked up. He has honorably tried to 
face his moral obligation as he sees it, has 
spent over a thousand dollars in legal fees, 
and has stayed in the town of his refusal, de- 
laying a career he wished to pursue elsewhere. 
He has adjusted himself to the thought of 
prison, but not to the reality of waiting. I 
told the fellow to remove Vietnam from his 
life now as best he could, and continue about 
his business. He has paid his dues. 

The Congress acted to remove the uncer- 
tainty of the draft by limiting elgibility to 
19-year-olds. It could eliminate uncertainty 
about arrest also, either demanding a stop 
to further prosecutions of draft evaders and 
draft refusers, or at the very least, by limit- 
ing eligibility for arrest to a set period, say 
six months, after which the individual would 
be immune. Of course, the President could 
obviate this need, by simply freezing further 
Justice Department action. There is histori- 
cal precedent for this. In late 1865 after Ap- 
pomattox and after Andrew Johnson's first 
amnesty proclamation, Judge John C. Under- 
wood of the Federal District Court of Vir- 
vinia in Norfolk, continued to order arrests 
and treason indictments of paroled prisoners 
of war. Ulysses S. Grant appealed to Presi- 
dent Johnson to restrain Underwood. John- 
son at first refused, as Initially in his presi- 
dency he espoused a tough line against the 
rebels. But when Grant threatened to resign 
over the issue, the President relented, and 
the prosecutions ceased. 

Finally, there are some 500 persons in pris- 
on convicted on draft refusal charges. To 
them an amnesty is also due, for they are 
perhaps the most hopeful breed of all draft 
resisters. They've stayed, which may indi- 
cate that they feel the country is worth 
fighting for. 

Draft refusal or draft evasion questions 
have largely been an issue for the college edu- 
cated. This is reflected in the exile popula- 
tion: the impulse to flee for the evader is ab- 
stract, political, whereas the impulse to flee 
for the deserter is often a gut reaction of out- 
rage at what he sees in the military. What 
sort of amnesty is due the latter? 

The main area for concern here is the pro- 
posed All-Volunteer Army. In two summers 
I worked in the Neighborhood Youth Corps in 
New York City, I say time and again poor 
youngsters take the military -ption as the 
only escape from the streets. The Pentagon is 
perfectly aware of this opportunity. If you 
travel around the country, you notice the 
heavy advertising for the services in the 
rural areas or in poverty neighborhoods. The 
so-called combat skills get thte biggest push, 
because the Army has the hardest time get- 
ting volunteers for these jobs. Thus recruiters 
armed with Madison Avenue techniques, ap- 
peal to the machismo of the 18 and 19 year 
old for whom virility is something to be 
proved. I will never forget an 18-year-old I 
met in basic training who had volunteered to 
be a helicopter gunner, one of the most dan- 
gerous jobs in Vietnam, because his re- 
cruiter said the job was like riding shotgun 
on the pony express. 

The poor youth of this country deserve 
an amnesty from the military dupe. The 
Army must cease to be a primary escape from 
the Appalachias, the inner cities and the 
small towns of America. A system of humani- 
tarian alternatives of equal statute, duration, 
and sacrifice to military enlistment should 
be devised. The streets of Brooklyn or the 
roads of Eastern Kentucky provide infinite 
possibilities for regional service if youth were 
mobilized for social programs. The goal must 
be to change of national emphasis: to ad- 
mit error and get on with useful work, so that 
young people will again freely want to serve 
their country. 
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A MAJOR DIPLOMATIC DEFEAT FOR 
THE UNITED STATES 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, last 
night’s 76-to-35 vote in the United Na- 
tions to expel Nationalist China and ad- 
mit Communist China must be considered 
a major diplomatic defeat for the United 
States, but it may be a blessing in dis- 
guise. 

When the vote was first announced, 
I am sure most Americans felt a deep 
sense of loss. There was the suspicion 
that somehow we had laid the ground- 
work for betrayal of a friend with Presi- 
dent Nixon’s planned visit to Peking and 
Secretary of State William Rogers’ sub- 
sequent announcement that the United 
States favored the Mao regime’s admis- 
sion to the U.N., although not at Taiwan’s 
expense. 

Perhaps if we had not opened the door 
via the route of pingpong diplomacy, this 
would not have happened. Perhaps we 
gave the impression that we would not 
get too upset if the member nations 
dumped Chiang’s delegation and deliv- 
ered one more gratuitous insult to Amer- 
ica. 

But then again, perhaps Mr. Nixon’s 
efforts to ease Sino-American tensions 
would not have made any difference, 
Last year, you will recall, a majority of 
the General Assembly did vote to oust 
Taiwan in favor of Peking, and only our 
drive to make the vote an “important 
question,” requiring a two-thirds major- 
ity, prevented an ouster of the Nation- 
alists then. 

Be that as it may, when viewed in the 
cold light of day, has either Washington 
or Taipei lost all that much? Despite the 
bold hopes of its boosters, is the U.N. all 
that important or effective? 

In all fairness, it should be noted that 
the world body had done fairly good in 
the economic and social development 
fields. But the fact remains that, when 
it comes to global power politics, the U.N. 
is a hollow, toothless nonentity, taken 
seriously by few thinking men and fewer 
governments. 

Thus, a case can be made that our loss 
has been slight—more symbolic than sub- 
stantive. We can even hope that this lat- 
est humiliation will finally awaken the 
American public and the Congress to the 
realities of the U.N. 

We have seen the organization dete- 
riorate into little more than a sounding 
board for anti-American invective. We 
have seen the Soviet Union in a position 
of casting three votes—even more if you 
count the satellite countries—to our one, 
And we have seen this farce financed in 
large part, by Uncle Sam, who must be 
viewed by the other member nations as 
the biggest sucker in history. 

Now, chances appear good that Con- 
gress will insist that our dues payment 
will be limited to our own fair share of 
the U.N. budget, instead of the present 
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ridiculous situation, in which Uncle Sam 
pays more than a third of the tab. 

We have far, far better things to do 
with the taxpayers’ money than to pay 
other nations to insult us. 

But even beyond financial considera- 
tions, this latest vote will force thinking 
Americans to ask themselves a question 
that has needed asking for a long, long 
time: What on earth has the U.N. ever 
done for us? 


UNITED NATIONS MOBILIZES TO 
COMBAT RACISM 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the latest 
U.N. aggressive program is a call to 
mobilize the people of the world to com- 
bat racism. I fear that many of our 
people who are unfamiliar with Commu- 
nist jargon and application of our words 
may fall unwilling accomplices in the 
so-called battle which they can wage 
only against themselves. Especially is this 
true for those who have experienced the 
loss of freedom of choice in selecting a 
child's school and those denied the use 
of their own neighborhood school by 
having their children forcefully bused 
to eliminate some idealistic theory of 
racial imbalance. 

In each of these instances, the forced 
integration of public schools and the 
busing experiment are said to be ad- 
vantageous to our society in the attain- 
ment of peace by overcoming racial im- 
balance—someone’s sociological solution 
to prejudice and racism. 

Likewise, the United Nation’s goal of 
stamping out racism is rationalized as a 
requirement to further the U.N. goal of 
peace. Conversely, the propaganda im- 
pact on our people is that anyone op- 
posing the combating of racism is 
against peace. 

Experience since 1954 in the United 
States certainly should convince any 
doubters that the race-mixing policy, as 
an implementation of the United Nations 
peace through racial proportions pro- 
gram, has backfired and there is more 
overt evidence of racism in the United 
States today than before the Supreme 
Court adopted Gunnar Myrdal’s novel 
as the judicial guidelines for the future. 

In the United States since 1954, the 
taxpayers have been milked of billions 
in the battle to combat racism called 
ordered equality. Millions of American 
people have been coerced, intimidated, 
and have surrendered to unbelievable 
tyranny from their government by forced 
changes in custom and practice. 

Public schools are integrated at great 
expense amid community tension only 
to become resegregated. Cities and sub- 
urbs are integrated by every conceivable 
ploy of preferential Government finan- 
cial assistance only to resegregate. Hard- 
ly a segment of our society has remained 
untouched under the some 17 years of 
promotion of equality in the war tostamp 
out racial distinctions. Thus far, every 
move and action taken by the Govern- 
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ment to eliminate racism in the United 
States has proven but costly and futile 
failures which have succeeded only in 
massive migrations of our people. 

‘The reason for the failure of these ra- 
cial experiments in our country is that 
free people refuse to be regimented or 
herded like so many cattle. Free people, 
on their own initiative and following 
their own conscience, refuse to accept un- 
natural conditions and socialistic solu- 
tions. 

There can be no elimination of racism 
in the United States or elsewhere in the 
world so long as the individual is free to 
escape the planned patterns. Racism can 
be eliminated only if freedom is destroyed 

I am doubtful that those Americans 
who are so eager to protect their school, 
home, business, and community realize 
that they are the target of activities 
which further the U.N. goal to stamp out 
racism whenever they watch TV, go to 
church, attend a concert, or even go to 
a professional sporting event. Many 
Americans are now engaged in a war 
for survival and do not know who the 
enemy is. 

We learn here in Washington that 
schoolchildren are being encouraged to 
participate in oratorical contests on the 
subject “What Can We Do To Combat 
Racism Around the World?” This pro- 
gram apparently is to continue until De- 
cember 10, which has been established 
as Human Rights Day. What a difference 
it would make to the American people if 
words were honest and the subject for 
the debate was expressed so that it would 
be understood by Americans to be “What 
Can We Do To Combat Freedom Around 
The World?” 

I include a related news clipping: 

{From the Washington Evening Star, 
Oct. 23, 1971} 
UNA To CELEBRATE U.N. Day-WEEK 

Tomorrow is United Nations Day, but every 
day is U.N. Day to the shoppers and volun- 
teers at the UNA Gift Shop in Georgetown. 

The 2,000-member Washington chapter 
of the United Nations Association—part of 
a 100,000-member national organization— 
hopes to have 150 persons enrolled to work at 
its shop during the Christmas shopping sea- 
son. During that time they will mark the 
shop's second anniversary. 

One of the UNA’s programs, an oratorical 
contest, will begin tomorrow and end on Dec. 
10, Human Rights Day. Many high schools in 
the Washington area are taking part in the 
contest, for which the subject is: “What Can 
We Do to Combat Racism Around the 
World?” 

Some 50 finalists in the contest will receive 
a free trip to New York, 

Other events marking United Nations 
Week—in accord with proclamations issued 
by both President Nixon and Mayor Walter 
Washington—are: 

A U.N. Day program at Glen Echo Park, 
described today in the “Sunday and Monday 
in Washington” column on Page 3. 

A noon luncheon Thursday at Billy Mar- 
tin’s Carriage House, 1238 Wisconsin Ave. 
NW. Assistant Secretary of State Samuel de 
Palma will speak on “The 26th U.N. General 
Assembly: Turning Point in History.” For 
reservations, call 337-5551. 

The manager of the store on N Street is 
Anne Marie Adkison. She hopes to attract 
visitors not only to buy such expensive trin- 
kets as an Indian necklace, but staples like 
UNICEF greeting cards and calendars—or 
simply to look around at the posters and 
learn about the association’s work. 
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THE NEWS TWISTER 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, a new book entitled “The News 
Twisters” is receiving a good deal of at- 
tention and has been mentioned in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Authored by Miss 
Edith Efron, the book makes a statistical 
analysis of network news broadcasts dur- 
ing the period of the 1968 presidential 
campaign and concludes that all three 
major networks are systematically biased 
in their presentation of television news. 

As this is a serious charge in the con- 
text of a most controversial issue, fair- 
ness requires that the pages of the Rec- 
orD be balanced. 

The conclusions of Miss Efron’s book 
are drawn from her statistical analysis 
cf the word content of network news 
telecasts. Clearly the validity of these 
conclusions depends upon the validity of 
the methodology employed by the au- 
thor. This methodology has been criti- 
cized by some reviewers, was the subject 
of a recent roundtable discussion on the 
Public Broadcast System, and has been 
extensively analyzed by Dr. Charles Wi- 
nick, professor of sociology at the City 
University of New York, in a study com- 
missioned by CBS News which CBS 
pledged to publish regardless of its find- 
ings. It is my understanding that Dr. 
Winick is experienced in making content 
analyses of the nature undertaken by 
Miss Efron in her book, and he received 
a special Peabody Award for his book, 
“The Young Viewer.” 

As of possible interest to Members, I 
am including a copy of Dr. Winick’s study 
in the RECORD: 

CRITIQUE OF THE METHODOLOGY oF EDITH 

Erron’s “THe News TWISTERS” 
(By Charles Winick) 
SUMMARY 

Content analysis is an established tech- 
nique for the systematic description of com- 
munication content. Although The News 
Twisters uses content analysis, it does not 
observe a number of the accepted practices 
in the field. 

The News Twisters deals only with 7 p.m. 
network news during the 1968 pre-election 
period, which is not representative of the 
total news programming of the day, nor of 
news broadcasts at other times of the year. 

Even in reference to the 7 p.m. network 
news, less than one-fourth of the total num- 
ber of words broadcast was coded and neu- 
tral or non-partisan material was not con- 
sidered. 

Key coding categories and concepts are not 
clearly defined in the book and neither in- 
tensity nor degree of opinion was systemat- 
ically measured. Word count of “pro” and 
“anti” opinion, the basic quantitative proce- 
dure used, is probably less desirable than 
other measures might have been. The com- 
municator as a contributor to the context 
of an opinion was not evaluated, nor were 
the visual and pictorial dimensions of tele- 
vision. 

No check for reliability of coding was in- 
cluded and there was no quantitative indi- 
cator of intensity of opinion. 

The author's interpretation of the findings 
exclusively in terms of network newsmen’s 
bias can be questioned, especially in view of 
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some of the circumstances of the 1968 cam- 
paign which bear directly on news content 
and help to explain it. 

Content analysis is a powerful tool for 
the study of the manifest content of a com- 
munication. Even though it relies on judg- 
ments, content analysis can be scientific, if 
it is objective, systematic, and quantitative. 
Its validity may be enhanced by following 
procedures which have become reasonably 
established and apply to any study of con- 
tent, regardless of its subject or political 
orientation. Such techniques are less im- 
portant in the exploration of a literary sub- 
ject than in a study involving public policy, 
such as Edith Efron’s The News Twisters. 

The following comments on the book will 
consider some of the principles of content 
analysis and the manner in which The News 
Twisters observes them. These comments are 
based primarily on the contents of the book. 
In a conversation with this author, Miss 
Efron clarified some aspects of her method- 
ology. 

Sampling 

A sample of broadcast news chosen for 
content analysis should be reasonably rep- 
resentative of all broadcast news, By select- 
ing a pre-election period, The News Twisters 
is essentially presenting a study of pre-elec- 
tion coverage, although its conclusions are 
presented as though they apply to all news 
broadcasts. 

In the pre-election period, there is almost a 
built-in polarization of views because of the 
importance of the dimension of Republican- 
Democratic. Even though such a dimension is 
reasonable in terms of the two major candi- 
dates, it may be far less relevant in terms of 
the issues studied. Yet, by applying the “pro- 
anti” dimension to the issues, they are forced 
into a polarization which is artificial and 
does not adequately convey the range of ma- 
terial covered. 

A much fairer procedure would have been 
to sample news broadcasts at other times of 
the year, when there would be a greater 
spectrum of both content and opinion than is 
possible before election. 

A study seeking to explore network cover- 
age of news should extend its coverage to 
more than one program, which may be sub- 
ject to special considerations in terms of 
content because of its brevity, time of broad- 
cast, differences between time zones, respon- 
siveness to “hard news”, and similar factors. 

In the case, for example, of the presidential 
candidates, who often climaxed a day of cam- 
paigning by an important evening appear- 
ance, the report of such an appearance might 
be “stale” by the time of the following eve- 
ning’s 7 p.m. news, although it would have 
been covered in other news programs. Mate- 
rial which might have been extremely im- 
portant in terms of the candidate’s activity is 
not counted in this study. 


Selection of dimensions 


The techniques of content analysis may 
be applied to almost any kind of material. In 
this study, opinions on 13 “controversial is- 
sues” are studied in terms of their presenta- 
tion by broadcasters on the 7 p.m. news dur- 
ing the seven pre-election weeks of 1968. The 
“issues” are: the three Presidential candi- 
dates, U.S. policy in Viet Nam, U.S. policy on 
the bombing halt, the Viet Cong, the white 
middle class, liberals, conservatives, the left, 
black militants, demonstrators, and violent 
radicals, The “issues” were chosen because 
they were controversial and both the “Re- 
publican-conservative-right-axis” and the 
“Democratic-liberal-left-axis” took “strong 
opposing positions” on them (p. 30). 

The study should have been preceded by a 
preliminary pilot study to identify and tab- 
ulate the range of content and “controversial 
issues” broadcast during this period. The pi- 
lot study could clarify whether there were 
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“controversial issues” other than those 
chosen and facilitate the selection of catego- 
ries which are appropriate, exhaustive, and 
mutually exclusive, 

In The News Twisters, no “issue” is ac- 
corded greater importance than any other. 
How important was the “Viet Cong”, if it 
elicited a grand total of 81 words, less than 
one minute of air time? Or “violent radicais”, 
with 281 words? 

Assuming the selection of these 13 “is- 
sues”, an alternate procedure would have 
been to group some of the ten non-candidate 
subjects as part of larger ones. Six “issues” 
lend themselves to such reclassification, as 
part of the “Viet Nam” and “law and order” 
areas of concern, which were certainly 
crucial: 

Viet Nam: U.S, policy on the war; U.S. pol- 
icy on the bombing halt; Vieg Cong. 

Law and order: black militants; demon- 
strators; violent radicals. 

In terms of “law and order”, it is possible 
that the American public was concerned 
about some of its less controversial aspects, 
like personal safety and crime in the streets. 
The presidential candidates also talked about 
other “issues” like the cities, integration, and 
the economy. Even if these “issues” received 
relatively little coverage, it would seem de- 
sirable to know how they were treated on 
television since they so urgently affect the 
daily lives of citizens. 

Three of the categories coded—"liberals”, 
“conservatives”, and “the left’’—are less “‘is- 
sues” than political labels. If “the left” is 
included, why not “the right’? “The white 
middle class” is a sociological category rather 
than an issue, These four categories are prob- 
ably not “issues” in the same sense as the 
three candidates, Viet Nam, and law and or- 
der and questions may be raised about their 
inclusion. 

Definition of terms 

A study in content analysis must clearly 
define its terms, not only so that the coder 
knows how to classify units of content but 
also for the benefit of the reader of the re- 
port. In a content analysis dealing with emo- 
tionally toned concepts, it is particularly ur- 
gent that there be clear definitions. Other- 
wise, the researcher may be responding to a 
private definition of the concept. In refer- 
ence to broadcast material, there is again 
particular need of definition because a news- 
man or other communicator may use a word 
which is similar to the title of one of the 
categories, although the passage may be more 
accurately categorized in another category. 

The only concept which is formally and 
clearly defined in the book is “opinion”. The 
various “issues” are not explicitly defined, 
which is to say that the coder’s criteria for 
classifying specific content in one category 
or another are not spelled out. 

The concepts most in need of careful defi- 
nition are “pro” and “anti”, since they repre- 
sent the most important classifiers in the 
study. Assessment of “pro” or “anti” atti- 
tudes is very difficult without clear defini- 
tions. 

But even a seemingly simple concept like 
“white middle class” needs definition, since 
in network stories so tabulated by the au- 
thor it includes “the white middle class ma- 
jority”, “white America’, “white racist 
America”, “the middle class electorate”, “the 
American electorate” and “the American 
people” (p. 67). 

Classification of content 


The basic classifications used for content 
must be complete, in terms of the goals of 
the research. In a study of bias, it is impor- 
tant that there be consideration of content 


which is not clearly “pro” or “anti” but deals 
with the issues studied. 


The analysis in The News Twisters is based 


on a fairly small proportion of all the mate- 
rial during the period studied (p. 102, 247): 
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Opinion as 
percent of 
total words 


Number of 
words 


transcribed 


Number of 
words 


Network of opinion 


77, 384 


In other words, the number of words of 
opinion which were coded came to less than 
one-fourth (23.95%) of the total number 
of words broadcast. The remaining (76.05%) 
content was therefore either a) relevant to 
the 13 coded subjects but not classifiable 
“pro” or “anti”, or b) not relevant to the 
coded subjects. The exact proportion of un- 
coded content in each of these two cate- 
gories is not known. 

Had all verbiage on the subjects been 
coded, it would have been possible to deter- 
mine how the amount of “pro” and “anti” 
material on each issue compared with the 
amount of non-opinion material, 

One way of handling the latter is to clas- 
sify it as “neutral”, or a passage which con- 
tains both “pro” and “anti” can be placed 
in a “balanced” category. 

Another way of including degree of direc- 
tion is to assign a numerical value to the 
direction of an opinion: —3 strongly anti; 
—2 anti; —1 somewhat anti; 0 neutral; +1 
somewhat pro; +2 pro; +3 strongly pro. 

Either of these procedures—coding an 
idea which is “neutral” or “balanced” as such, 
or assigning it a numerical value on a scale— 
would provide a fuller and thus more valid 
content analysis than assigning opinion to 
“pro” or “anti”. 

Coding units 

In content analysis, the coding unit should 
be large enough to convey meaning, small 
enough not to contain too many meanings, 
and clearly identifiable. Serious questions 
may be raised about whether the opinion, 
as defined in The News Twisters, meets these 
criteria. 

Since the audience of teleyision news may 
perceive a section within a broadcast rather 
than each opinion, a more logical unit of 
analysis would seem to be the program sec- 
tion dealing with a theme, rather than each 
statement of the theme. For example, an 
ABC broadcast on 10/30/68 is classified as 
carrying seven different pro-Humphrey opin- 
ions (p. 260): 

Negroes support Humphrey. 

Abernathy says Negroes can elect President. 

Negroes support Humphrey. 

Southern Negroes support Humphrey. 

Eighty-five percent of the Negroes support 
Humphrey. 

Charles Evers is getting out the vote. 

Negro minister supports Humphrey. 

A realistic series of content categories 
could have categorized these seven opinions 
as one theme. In addition to this material 
being tallied as seven opinions, each word 
is counted toward the total. A word count 
may be helpful in the determination of at- 
titudes but tabulation of the material by 
theme is usually more useful and valid. In 
content analysis, large units of meaning 
have generally been found to provide as valid 
in indication of direction as small units and 
an opinion expressed in many words is not 
necessarily stronger than one in fewer words. 

A word count restricted to opinions may 
not accurately measure the content of a 
story, in terms of how it will be perceived by 
a viewer. A long story which implicitly con- 
veys the overall thrust of being on one side 
of an issue but expresses no explicit opinion 
for that side, might contain a one sentence 
opinion which would be “abulated on the 
other side of the issue. Because the bulk of 
the story contained no explicit opinion it 
would have been ignored by Miss Efron, in 
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favor of the single deviant sentence. A can- 
didate who conducts a cautious campaign, 
like Mr. Nixon in 1968, may get substantial 
fayorable exposure which would not be 
counted at all because it contained no opin- 
ion content, 

Although there is probably a positive cor- 
relation between word count, number of 
opinions expressed, and broadcast exposure 
days, the use of measures other than word 
count might modify some of the conclusions 
of the studv. Thus, the word count shows 
more words “pro” than “anti” “demonstra- 
tors,” but the “anti” material appears in 
more opinions and broadcasts. Although 
“pro” ‘left” verbiage exceeds “anti,” the “an- 
ti” opinions are presented on more broad- 
casts. The word count shows “black milli- 
tants” receiving almost twice as much 
favorable a3 unfavorable coverage, but in the 
same number of broadcasts. Reliance on word 
count as the only quantiative measure of 
opinions has limitations because the count 
may mask other dimensions which could be 
important. 

Depending on opinion means that signifi- 
cant other kinds of content which could in- 
fluence audiences will not be counted. In the 
Same paragraph in which Miss Efron criticizes 
the networks for inadequate coverage of black 
achievement, she notes that a Negro gen- 
eral was interviewed by NBC on the occasion 
of bis promotion (p. 146). Because the gen- 
eral was not expressing an opinion, this in- 
terview was not counted in her study. 


The communicator 


Ever since psychologists developed the con- 
cept of “prestige suggestion” in the 1930's, 
content analysts have taken into account the 
status, reputation, and credibility of the com- 
municator. In this study, no systematic ef- 
forts are made to consider the impact of the 
communicator, Miss Efron observes that “it 
does not matter who is voicing the opinions— 
it matters only what opinions are being 
voiced” (p. 131). But it does matter who is 
doing the talking, because the same remark 
may be coded either “pro” or “anti’’, depend- 
ing on its source. If George Ball says, “Hum- 
phrey should get the Negro vote,” it would 
clearly be “pro” Humphrey; the same remark 
from George Wallace would have to be classi- 
fied as “anti” Humphrey. The various politi- 
cians whose opinions are coded are not identi- 
fied in terms of political allegiance, although 
such placement could affect the public's per- 
ception of their views. 

Another problem with the way in which 
the sources of the opinion are presented is 
the ascription of source (public, politicians, 
candidates, other, reporters). There is no 
tabulation of opinions in terms of each of 
these groups, except for the reporter cate- 
gory, which is not broken down in terms 
of “commentators” and other newsmen. Al- 
though reporters account for a considerable 
part of the total opinion broadcast (48% at 
ABC, 31% at CBS, 18% at NBC, p. 102), the 
reader is not told what proportion of it is 
represented by persons identified as “com- 
mentators”. In a study of bias, it would 
seem important to know the amount of 
opinion which is clearly labeled as such be- 
cause a “commentator” is expressing it. 

The “public” category includes sources as 
varied as Bud Wilkinson, Walter Lippman, 
Walter Reuther, Scripps Howard newspaper, 
and the U.A.W. The political identification 
of such sources surely affects the public’s 
perception of what they say, but this dimen- 
sion is not considered systematically. 

Three kinds of non-editorial opinion are 
described: direct quotes, paraphrases, and 
reports. The opinions presented are not, how- 
ever, tabulated by these categories. If they 
were so tabulated, the analysis would have 
been much more meaningful. 

The medium 


Content analysis of multidimensional 
media considers as many of the dimensions 
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as possible. Network news consists of more 
than flat voices. It has visual content, which 
may contribute very substantially to the con- 
tent of a program and includes film, still 
photographs, and maps and charts. The News 
Twisters’ rellance on sound alone may con- 
vey an inadequate impression of what was 
communicated by the 7 p.m. telecasts. 

The voice, phrasing, gestures, and timing 
of a communicator can substantially con- 
tribute to the direction and intensity of what 
he is saying. Consider a citizen who is asked, 
“For whom are you voting?” and immedi- 
ately answers, “Nixon is the one for me.” 
Another citizen, asked the same question, 
may look deliberate and pensive for a few 
seconds and then carefully answer, “Nixon”, 
The first exchange would be tallied as 11 pro- 
Nixon words and the second as only 6, al- 
though its impact on audiences might be at 
least as great as the longer dialogue. A con- 
tent analysis should consider such aspects of 
a message but this study does not do so. 

Related to the visual nature of television 
but not included in the study is the matter 
of relative time placement of a story with- 
in the half hour of the program. Such place- 
ment is important because we know that not 
all viewers view the whole program and that 
they may be influenced by the time placement 
of specific content. In content analysis of 
newspapers, an “attention score” or “display 
index” is often used to assign points for 
relative position on a page. Similarly, it is 
possible to assign points for relative posi- 
tion within the half hour time period of the 
broadcast. 

Reliability 

In content analysis, the issue of reliability is 
important: can someone else, or the original 
researcher on another occasion, achieve the 
same results using the same techniques on 
the same material? There are simple tech- 
niques for establishing the degree of reliabil- 
ity. One procedure is to give the same in- 
structions and text to different coders and 
establish the degree of consistency between 
them. In the split halves procedure, the same 
coder divides the content into randomized 
halves, codes both and compares the cor- 
relation between them. Another reliability 
procedure is to have the same toder code the 
same content at different times. None of these 
procedures was followed. 

Reliability measures are crucial in content 
studies of controversial and issue-oriented 
material, where a coder's bias. may intrude 
in spite of himself. The News Twisters’ non- 
use of any reliability procedures, in view of 
the seriousness of its charges, is a barrier to 
its credibility. 

Employment of more than one coder would 
not only have made possible more confidence 
in the coding of opinions used in the study, 
it might have led to the inclusion of ma- 
terial which is not now tallied. For example, 
opinion content dealing with the Democratic 
party and President Johnson was not 
counted, although many viewers surely per- 
ceived anti-Democratic and anti-LBJ ma- 
terial as anti-Humphrey. 

Content analysts usually assume that 
some communications will not lend them- 
selves to easy categorization and establish a 
procedure for having a third person resolve 
any coding differences. In this study, ma- 
terial which posed coding difficulties is nor 
tallied. 


Intensity of opinion 
“Pro” and “anti” express the direction of 


an idea unit but not the vigor and emotion 
with which it is expressed and the contribu- 


tion to intensity of various kinds of lan- 


guage: verbs, adverbs, adjectives, etc. A 
point of view may be expressed mildly or 
vigorously, actively or passively. Content 
analysts try to quantify ratings of a com- 
munication’s intensity, in order to permit 
precise comparisons, 

One technique for assessing intensity of 
a communication is to give it a numerical 
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value on a simple scale. Each idea unit can 
then be given a score, as indicated above 
(p. 6). It would have been possible to tally 
the scores assigned to all the “pro” and 
“anti” material on the same issue and 
emerge with two scores, which could be 
compared. 

This procedure, including appropriate 
measures of reliability on the coding of 
intensity, would permit others to perform 
an independent check on the measure of in- 
tensity. Because Miss Efron estimates com- 
parative intensity qualitatively and does 
not follow any standard procedure, quantify 
scores, or use a measure of reliability, her 
procedure cannot easily be evaluated or 
duplicated. 


Interpretation of data 


A content analyst usually considers his 
findings from different viewpoints and dis- 
cusses the relative plausibility of each in- 
terpretation. All findings in this study, how- 
ever, are considered only from the single 
viewpoint of network newsmen’s twisting of 
the news, which in one instance is described 
as a “pathological phenomenon” (p. 95). 
Network news output is what it is, says 
Miss Efron, because “the liberal composi- 
tion of network staffs renders it impossible 
for network news departments to be any- 
thing but liberal news agencies” (p.196). 
Some network newsmen are said to be “out- 
right liars” (p. 195). 

This is one possible conclusion from Miss 
Efron’s findings, but other interpretations 
are also possible, In any scientific study, the 
simplest explanation which fits the facts is 
preferable to more convoluted interpreta- 
tions, One explanation relates broadcast 
news content to what is taking place “out 
there”. As Miss Efron notes, news is “some- 
thing new” that has happened somewhere 
(p. 6). There can be no coverage of an event 
that has not occurred. 

An evaluation of the broadcast coverage 
of the two major presidential candidates 
during the seven week period of the study, 
requires examination of both the coverage 
itself and what was actually happening in 
the campaign. 

Theodore H, White in The Making of the 
President 1968 points out that Mr. Humph- 
rey’s chief tactic was “to goad Nixon into 
anger or blunder” (p. 399). Humphrey ran a 
vigorous anti-Nixon campaign, among other 
reasons, because the Democrats had so little 
money for the purchase of broadcast time. 
White notes that from the convention to 
October 24, not one national radio or tele- 
vision spot had been scheduled (p. 412). The 
September 30, Salt Lake City speech repre- 
sented the Democrats’ first nationwide tele- 
cast. 

Mr. Humphrey and other Democrats, be- 
cause of Humphrey's personal style and the 
campaign situation, attacked Nixon, quite 
vigorously and consistently. Their anti-Nixon 
opinions were duly reported on the 7 p.m. 
news. Such considerations ought to enter 
into Miss Efron’s interpretation of the seem- 
ingly large amount of anti-Nixon verbiage, 
but they are not mentioned, 

Although the “out” party usually attacks 
the incumbent, historians of the 1968 elec- 
tion uniformly agree that Mr. Nixon began 
the campaign intending not to divide and 
embitter the country by attacking the Dem- 
ocrats, His commanding lead in the polls 
five or six weeks before the election, also 
made it less necessary for him to take ex- 
treme positions. The Republicans’ extensive 
use of friendly “citizens panels” on paid local 
television broadcasts contributed to their 
disinclination to attack the Democrats. 

Theodore H. White describes Mr. Nixon's 
approach to the election as “the strategy of 
caution and safety” (p. 386). Miss Efron her- 
self notes, in explaining why she does not 
include presidential candidates’ opinion on 
US. policy on the Viet Nam war, that “there 
was virtually no material from Mr. Nixon” 
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(p. 87). The low key nature of the Nixon 
campaign certainly is a factor in understand- 
ing why there is seemingly little anti- 
Humphrey opinion, but it is not mentioned. 
Here as in other issues, the broadcasters’ 
commitment to a “Democratic-liberal-left- 
axis’ is invoked as the reason for the finding. 

In the coverage of the campaign, the net- 
works’ presentation can certainly be clari- 
fied in terms of the nature of each candi- 
date’s campaign. “Pro” and “anti” content 
related to other “issues” can similarly be 
related to what was occurring at the time. 

The News Twisters seems less interested in 
exploring alternate explanations and implica- 
tions of its findings than in documenting 
network bias. It is more like a legal brief, 
organizing evidence to support a thesis, than 
a research study which seeks to explore all 
facets of a situation. 

In the introduction to the appendix which 
summarizes the methodology, the author 
gives as one of the requirements for under- 
taking such a study “a thorough mastery of 
the rules as set forth” (p. 247). However, a 
comparison of “the rules as set forth” with 
the established principles of content analysis 
raises serious questions about the validity of 
“The News Twisters.” 


THE 10 COMMANDMENTS OF GOOD 
GOVERNMENT 


HON. LAMAR BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, each year, 
Civitan International, sponsors a nation- 
wide essay contest challenging America’s 
young writers to focus upon the meaning 


of American citizenship. As a member of 
the Chattanooga, Tenn., Civitan, an or- 
ganization boasting 107 members, I am 
proud to note a young lady from my home 
State, Miss Sharon McRedmond, of 
Nashville, has won first prize in this 
year’s contest. Miss McRedmond’s excel- 
lent and inspiring entry is appropriately 
titled, “Citizenship—A Privilege and a 
Responsibility.” 

Like the majority of her contempo- 
raries, Miss McRedmond realizes respon- 
sibility must be a constant companion to 
privilege if America is to remain at the 
pinnacle of world leadership. It behooves 
all of us to heed Miss McRedmond’s apt 
warning: 

We scan the horizon for enemy ships, but 
never notice the termites gnawing relentlessly 
on the timbers. 


While exercising vigilance over outside 
forces which would destroy us, we can- 
not fail to maintain a strong moral fiber 
here at home. A survey of history shows 
the great empires of the world were top- 
pled ultimately not by outside forces, but 
by internal decadence. Let us profit from 
their mistakes. 

Among the “Ten Commandments of 
Good Government” offered by Miss Mc- 
Redmond, perhaps the most important 
reads, “Thou shalt realize the privilege 
of living in the U.S.” 

Sadly, the young authoress is correct 
in her comment queues before motion 
picture box offices are often longer than 
those before the ballot box. When we 
fail to assume our responsibility for the 
success of democracy, we leave the job— 
by default—to others. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


I am inserting in the Recorp Miss Mc- 
Redmond’s winning essay as it appears 
in the October 1971, Civitan magazine: 
Awarp WINNING EssAYs: CrTIZENSHIP—A 

PRIVILEGE AND A RESPONSIBILITY 

I've been waiting here at the Loew’s The- 
atre for forty-five minutes, hoping I could 
get in to see “Love Story.” The line stretches 
a block’s length, three people thick. It’s a 
long wait, but there is a diversion: I listen 
to the conversations around me. 

The lady in front of me has a son named 
Albert, who must plan to run for 18th Dis- 
trict Representative. “Well, Betty, you know, 
I always say we're mighty lucky to live here, 
with no problems and nothing to bother us. 
Look, we're the richest country anywhere 
and nobody would dare hurt us.” 

She went on, but I stopped there. Her 
words could not be true, because they 
sounded too good. She and many other peo- 
ple are unaware that forces like Communism 
can destroy us, if we sit, and pat ourselves 
on the back. “No problems, .. ." Then why 
is her son a candidate? Is it because there 
is no other job? He obviously realizes the 
need for improvement, the ever present need. 
Most of us are citizens who are brain- 
washed . . . the unsinkable S. S. United 
States will always ride tbe high seas. We scan 
the horizon for enemy ships, but never no- 
tice the termites gnawing relentlessly on the 
timbers. 

As a nation, we cannot afford to sit still. 
We either push ahead or are left behind. This 
movement depends on the citizens, not the 
bureaucrats in Washington. 

If I were the Moses of America, I would 
give the Ten Commandments to keep Amer- 
ica alive through good citizens. 

“Thou shalt love thy country with thy 
whole heart” and please don’t be a word- 
lover; show it in actions, 

“Thou shalt vote in every election.” Even 
if none of them appeals to thee, still vote. 
For many people this is their only way to 
take part in government, yet the line at this 
theatre is longer than the polls, which are 
open only one day. It is a privilege un- 
equalled in most of the world. Use it wisely. 

“Thou shalt then tell these representatives 
what to do.” Imagine the helpless feeling of 
no citizen response, yet plenty of criticism. 
Tell him exactly what you want. Write a 
letter, and urge your friends to do so. 

“Thou shalt not criticize uniess the criti- 
cism can be used to improve.” Don’t gripe. 
It’s useless, and deadens the response to a 
valid complaint. 

“Thou shalt honor thy president and first 
lady.” Respect all leaders. Remember that to 
respect does not mean to blindly adhere to 
all he may think or say. Question him, but 
don’t degrade him. 

“Thou shalt realize that there is another 
side to the story.” Often it’s not possible to 
tell the reason behind an action. Draw the 
fine line of difference between this and un- 
concern, Certainly, everyone has a right to 
know what goes on, but sometimes it's either 
impossible or impractical. 

“Thou shalt know thy history.” Find in 
it the mistakes which we must avoid. Find 
in it an inspiration. Think of the bloody 
tracks in the snow at Valley Forge, the fear 
of those men that all was in vain, and the 
hope that gave them strength. 

“Thou shalt realize the privilege of living 
in the United States." There are not words 
good enough to describe this. It must be ex- 
perienced. Our Constitution tries. Read it, 
and its list of rights. We have a right to do 
almost anything and we have the means with 
which to do it. We do not have the burden of 
fear which many nations carry. In all ways, 
we are truly a privileged people. 

“Thou shalt recognize the responsibility of 
caring for this privilege of citizenship.” Only 
with great care can it be beautiful. Every- 
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one can participate. They must. My little 
brother has his own way. Right now he is 
out with his Boy Scout Troop, picking up 
litter. My Aunt Ellen teachers her children a 
bedtime democracy course. Most people can 
do this by following the other command- 
ments. Don't be one who enjoys the privileges 
without the responsibility. 

They just shut the ticket office. I didn’t 
get in, so I must go home. On the way I will 
see churches of every kind, companies, shops, 
recreation centers, schools, and hospitals, I 
will see people in demonstrations, children 
in parks, policemen In squad cars. I will see 
reporters from the Gazette, free to write 
what they please. Then I will be home, and 
I will slowly realize the value of my citizen- 
ship—that it is a privilege which holds an 
important responsibility. Then I will live it. 


SELF-DETERMINATION FOR 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


HON. PETER A. PEYSER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, the ideals 
of democracy, freedom, liberty, justice, 
natural law, and nondiscrimination are 
being threatened by the situation in 
Northern Ireland. Ireland is artificially 
partitioned against the wishes of the ma- 
jority of Irish people, those living in the 
six-county area of Northern Ireland are 
discriminated against and are denied 
basic civil right and equal justice under 
the law, and violence and bloodshed con- 
tinue to threaten peace and security, 
which should be the prime concern of 
any government for its people. 

I am delighted to cosponsor a resolu- 
tion with the Honorable Hucu L, CAREY 
calling for peace in Northern Ireland. 
The resolution requests that the U.S. 
Government at the highest levels urge 
the implementation of the following: 
First, the termination of the policy of 
internment and the release of all persons 
detained thereunder; second, full respect 
for civil rights and the termination of 
discrimination; third, implementation of 
the reforms promised by the United 
Kingdom since 1968 in the fields of law 
enforcement, housing, employment, and 
voting rights; fourth, dissolution of the 
Parliament of Northern Ireland; fifth, 
withdrawal of all British forces from 
Northern Ireland and the institution of 
law enforcement and criminal justice 
under local control. 

Last month I submitted a resolution 
of my own concerning the conditions in 
Ireland, House Resolution 631. This re- 
solved “That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America that: ‘The Irish people ought 
to be permitted to exercise the right of 
national self-determination thus return- 
ing the disputed six counties to the Irish 
Republic, unless a clear majority of all 
the people of Ireland, in a free and open 
plebiscite, determine to the contrary.’” 

On Saturday, October 16, I spoke at a 
rally in Yonkers, N.Y. At that time I 
joined with people from all religious and 
ethnic backgrounds to express my feel- 
ing that the situation in Northern Ire- 
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land was deplorable and that the Irish 
must be given the right to self-determi- 
nation. I think that the violence and 
bloodshed has continued long enough. If 
the United Kingdom cannot control the 
situation, we ought to apply as much 
pressure as we can to urge immediate 
resolution of the conflict and see that the 
rights of the Northern Irish are not 
destroyed. 

A prolonged conflict will cause extreme 
damage to all parties involved, and will 
threaten peace and the ideals which 
America cherishes. I believe that this 
Congress ought to take a firm stand now 
and make a public statement concern- 
ing the contempt of the rights of the 
people of Northern Ireland by a minority, 
and the unification of all Ireland. 


A COMMISSION ON INTERNATION- 
AL TRADE AND EXCHANGE 


HON. BARBER B. CONABLE, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 20, David Rockefeller delivered a 
speech at the annual dinner of the Brit- 
ish National Committee of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce on prob- 
lems of world trade and international 
exchange. Among other things Mr, Rock- 
efeller called for establishment of an 
international commission to study the 
need for longer range reform of the 
world monetary system as well as trade 
and investment patterns. I wish to sec- 
ond his suggestion, which seems to me 
far preferable to the convening of a 
worldwide conference such as that at 
Bretton Woods in 1944. The consensus 
for such a conference obviously does not 
now exist, and it would probably be coun- 
terproductive without the groundwork 
which a commission should first per- 
form. 

We must study the analysis and advice 
of financial leaders like David Rockefel- 
ler here in the Congress if we are to pre- 
pare ourselves for the decisions that face 
us in the world today. While not claiming 
any expertise in this vital area of eco- 
nomics—the international scene which is 
now in such turmoil—I approve of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s realistic and informed ap- 
proach, I also share the sense of urgency 
with which he speaks. The United States 
cannot be a happy place if uncertainty in 
international financial circles precipi- 
tates a worldwide depression. Time is of 
essence, I am including Mr. Rockefeller’s 
speech in the Recorp for the considera- 
tion of those who may not have seen it: 
A New DESIGN ror WORLD MONETARY ORDER 

When your program planners invited me 
to speak, they were gracious enough to give 
me an unlimited choice of topics. They did 
suggest, though, that it might be both appro- 
priate and relatively easy for a banker to 
talk about solutions to world monetary prob- 
lems! 

I find their confidence in me most reassur- 
ing, but I wonder whether I have the proper 
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ORNS to live up to their lofty expecta- 
ons, 

The story is told that on that fateful Au- 
gust weekend at Camp David, where the new 
Nixon economic blueprint was drawn, one of 
the government officials participating made 
the suggestion: “Everybody who worked on 
this program should be awarded a Ph.D. in 
Economics.” 

At that point, a former professor who had 
taken part in the discussions countered: 
“Yes, and those of us who earned our Ph.D.’s 
should turn them in!” 

While I'm not quite ready to turn mine in, 
Iam tempted to hedge more and more on my 
forecasts in this incredibly complex area. 

The turmoil of the past few months has 
focused the attention of the average man and 
woman on matters usually the almost exclu- 
sive preserve of international financiers and 
economists. The financial pages of our daily 
newspapers have blossomed with a whole new 
vocabulary made up of stich colorful terms 
as “mini-devaluations,” “crawling pegs,” 
“clean” and “dirty floats.” 

One Wall Street friend confided to me that 
his children, after watching a television com- 
mentator’s review of monetary developments, 
demanded that their weekly allowance be 
paid in Swiss francs! 

Certainly, the critical interlocking role that 
money plays in the economies of nations has 
again been conclusively demonstrated. At 
the recent annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, which I attended in 
Washington, the dependence of business 
prosperity on monetary stability was one of 
the chief topics of conversation, There was an 
air of concern about the impact which the 
monetary crisis was likely to have on jobs, 
prices and company profits—all of which are 
heavily influenced by the international ex- 
change rate of a nation’s currency. 

Among the bankers and government finan- 
cial specialists present, one could hear dis- 
maying echoes of the widespread complaints 
and misinterpretations that greeted the 
American actions of August 15. These actions 
appear to have been seen by many overseas 
as a set of beggar-thy-neighbor policies, while 
at home they have been condemned by some 
as foreboding a fresh wave of protectionism. 

I believe both interpretations are inac- 
curate. 

I believe, too, that there is nothing to be 
gained by trying to assign blame in a situa- 
tion as serious and all-encompassing as the 
one we now face, Discordant voices on both 
sides of the Atlantic can only delay a solu- 
tion and must be toned down if we are to 
end the series of crises that have jeopardized 
the unity and stability of the world’s econ- 
omy. 

Fortunately, even amid the strains which 
have been produced, traditional friendships 
have not suddenly been washed away. Part- 
nerships of allies in the monetary field such 
as your own country and mine remain stead- 
fast. The task ahead, as I see it, is to com- 
bine our wisdom and our energies to address 
the short-term problem of restoring some 
degree of certainty to international money 
exchange and trade, and the longer-term 
problem of remaking the world monetary sys- 
tem. 

For a few minutes tonight, I'd like to re- 
view the events that brought on the latest 
crisis since in understanding the cause we 
may find the key to some remedial action. 
Then I'd like to propose some ways of bring- 
ing about, on a more permanent basis a flexi- 
ble monetary system. 

The upheaval, from which we are still suf- 
fering, was precipitated, as you know, by the 
drastic steps taken by President Nixon to con- 
trol inflation and improve the U.S. balance 
of payments. Persistent inflation in the 
United States—which did not yield to the 
economic and monetary restraints of the past 
couple of years—had become a compelling is- 
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sue and had severely strained the patience 
and confidence of both consumers and busi- 
ness. Personally, I believe Congressman Wil- 
bur Mills was correct when he said that the 
economy would have remained stagnant if 
the President had not launched his new eco- 
nomic program when he did. A dramatic 
highlight of that program, of course, was cut- 
ting the dollar loose from gold and imposing 
a 10% surcharge on American imports. 

While the U.S. decisions of mid-August 
brought the matter to a head, the crisis 
in our monetary system had actually been 
building for a long time—at least since the 
early 1960’s when redemption claims held by 
foreign central banks against the United 
States outpaced the nation’s gold reserves. 
The world moved onto a de facto paper dol- 
lar standard which gave the United States 
the unique power to use its national cur- 
rency without limit to cover deficits in its 
balance of payments. 

The Nixon package was designed not only 
to restore domestic prosperity and price sta- 
bility, but also to check a deterioration in 
world financial and trade matters, and move 
toward a restructuring of such arrangements. 
Clearly, these goals are vitally important not 
only to the United States but to the rest of 
the world, 

While it is true that in the short run the 
U.S. appears to be the prime beneficiary of 
the measures taken, the extent of the transi- 
tional adjustment should not be over-em- 
phasized. The highly controversial figure of a 
$13 billion swing in the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments should be set against such magnitudes 
as total U.S. trade transactions of $86 billion 
and total world trade of almost $600 billion. 
The point is that the required adjustments, 
while difficult for several nations, will not 
be catastrophic for any. 

To understand what is involved, it is help- 
ful to strip away the veil of money and look 
at what has been going on in real terms. 
The rest of the world, and notably Japan, 
has been selling goods and services to the U.S. 
on credit. More such credit has been pro- 
vided through the Eurodollar market. 

The big change now is that the United 
States can no longer use automatic credit 
lines indefinitely to finance its balance-of- 
payments deficit. She will have to pay in- 
ternational bills by exporting real goods and 
services, This fact, plus the relative de- 
valuation of the dollar in terms of other ma- 
jor currencies, means that the U.S. must ex- 
port more real resources to pay for a given 
amount of imports of goods and services. This 
is another way of saying that the terms of 
trade will move against the U.S. For that rea- 
son, recent initiatives should not be looked 
upon as unilaterally favorable to the U.S. To 
a degree, the contrary is the case. 

Nations which upvalue their currencies 
against the dollar will be the gainers assum- 
ing chat they maintain full employment. 
Their imports will cost them less in real 
terms. This is true of Japan, where the im- 
port factor is highly significant. Indeed, the 
net result of all the prospective changes 
could be favorable to Japan, in the longer 
term, in the sense of overall welfare, al- 
though it will have an important adverse ef- 
fect on her export industries. 

These relative gains or losses in terms of 
trade are less important over time than the 
general viability of the system. All nations 
will benefit from a system which promotes 
a continuing growth in world trade. 

The major U.S. objective is to assist in re- 
structuring world financial and trade rela- 
tionships in a manner which will prove a 
lasting benefit to all concerned. The U.S. can- 
not accomplish this unilaterally. Nor can it 
do so overnight. The cooperation of other 
leading currency nations is essential, and the 
task must be approached in a series of 
stages. 

The indispensable first stage is to restore 
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order in the monetary system. It would be in 
the best interests of all nations for the 
United States to return to an export sur- 
plus. At a time of rising protectionism in 
America, I know of no more powerful force 
to turn us back to an open world trade 
policy. 

To some extent, the present situation re- 
sembles that faced by Great Britain after the 
Corn Laws and the Napoleonic Wars. At that 
time of economic challenge a similar choice 
had to be made between free trade or pro- 
tectionism. Choosing the former, Britain led 
the world toward an open global economy 
that lasted into the present century. 

Today, as you know, a number of key cur- 
rencies, with certain notable exceptions, are 
floating in relation to the dollar. In point 
of fact, though, all countries have imposed 
restrictions—including central bank inter- 
vention in market trading—to hold back in- 
creases in the value of their currencies that 
market realities might otherwise dictate. The 
United States, too, has restrictions which 
prevent the full interplay of market forces. 
These will have to disappear if a stable 
equilibrium is to be established. 

We need an accord on a satisfactory re- 
alignment of exchange rates—which might 
well include a modest change in the relation- 
ship between the dollar and gold—coupled 
with assurances that nations are prepared to 
discuss seriously a broad restructuring of 
financial, trade and defense mechanisms. 
Then the United States should move swiftly 
to drop the import surcharge and the Buy- 
American inyestment credit. Removing these 
protective restrictions would greatly en- 
hance the international atmosphere and 
foster a climate in which further agreements 
might be easier to achieve. Besides, experi- 
ence shows that the longer a trade restric- 
tion stays on, the larger the constituency it 
attracts and the harder it is to remove. 

The essential point is to secure a consen- 
sus that a strong U.S. balance-of-trade posi- 
tion is in the best interests of all nations. 

When some semblance of order has been 
restored in the world monetary system, we 
should strive for accord on fundamental re- 
vision of the monetary and financial struc- 
ture. Perhaps wider bands of fluctuations for 
temporary periods will be necessary to allow 
for greater independence of monetary policy 
or for the adjustment of payments balances 
in certain cases. 

We should also work toward agreement on 
a set of new reserve arrangements which 
would strengthen and bring to the fore some 
variation of the Special Drawing Rights cr 
SDR’s, the so-called “paper gold” created by 
the Monetary Fund anc held by central 
banks. Revision is needed so that SDR’s can 
be used not simply to supplement key cur- 
rency reserves and gold but in the longer run 
to supplant them. In this regard, I am 
sympathetic with the view of your Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Anthony Barber, as ex- 
pressed at the meetings of the World Bank 
and Monetary Fund. 

The longer-term objectives, in my view, 
should be to devise a system which will make 
possible an increased scale of aid to the less- 
developed nations, improve the process of 
adjustment to international changes through 
greater use of fiscal policy, and remove bar- 
riers to trade and investment. Liberalization 
of trade arrangements—with uniform inter- 
national safeguards and rules of the game— 
could open broader markets for all countries. 
In this evolution, certain countries, such as 
Japan, would have an opportunity to revise 
their own priorities and gradually shift their 
emphasis from trade surpluses to accommo- 
dating the infrastructure needs of a growing 
domestic economy. 

In prescribing the removal of barriers to 
trade and capital flow, I don’t mean to ex- 
clude my own country. The United States 
must show a willingness to negotiate reason- 
ably on trade concessions, and not expect 
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that all the dropping of barriers will be done 
by others. 

Even with the best of solutions to broad 
issues of international payments and trade, 
the inevitable changes will pose difficult 
transitional problems for individual indus- 
tries and companies where final arrange- 
ments must be credible to labor and sensi- 
tive to a variety of other concerns. An agree- 
ment on trade adjustment procedures might 
well be added to the list of overall objectives. 
The goal should not be to avoid such adjust- 
ments, but to provide time to accommodate 
them. Instead of the awkward mechanism of 
voluntary quotas, is might be possible to set 
up rules under which all patries would avoid 
the sudden flooding of specific markets. 

One suggestion for arriving at a longer- 
range solution which we hear from time to 
time is that a second worldwide conference, 
such as that at Bretton Woods in 1944, should 
be convened to redesign the world financial 
structure. While this idea may be super- 
ficially appealing, I do not believe its time 
has come. Conditions now are greatly dif- 
ferent from those of a quarter-century ago— 
consider only the shift of the dollar from 
shortage to surplus. But no sòlid con- 
sensus exists at the moment as to what 
structural changes would be desirable. In 
such an environment, a large international 
conference might become at best a debating 
contest, and at worst an arena for political 
bickering. 

Instead, while the Group of Ten leading 
industrial nations are examining the im- 
mediate problems, I believe we should ser- 
iously consider the establishment of an 
International Commission to study quietly 
but intensively the need for longer-range 
reform of the world monetary system as 
well as trade and investment patterns, This 
Commission might address itself to a redef- 
inition of official currency parities in terms 
of a new international currency unit, per- 
haps SDR's. There is a basic need for the 
world to begin moving away from both gold 
and the dollar standard toward a monetary 
system that will insure all countries greater 
security and equilibrium. The proposed 
International Commission might also con- 
sider reforming the role of internationally- 
created central bank reserve assets, And it 
should examine more thoroughly the possible 
advantages of widening, or even narrowing, 
exchange rate margins. 

While it is unrealistic to assume that all 
our monetary problems can be solved quick- 
ly, it is nevertheless essential that we lose 
no time in moving ahead. Failure to act 
promptly could lead to the imposition of 
new barriers against trade and investment 
which, in turn, would have an adverse effect 
on the growth of domestic economies. If 
business slows down and unemployment 
rises, governments will be increasingly 
hesitant to inflict painful measures on their 
economies by making upward adjustments in 
the value of their currencies. So the sooner 
we can reach agreement on the preliminary 
stages, the better it will be. 

It seems to me compellingly important 
that any adjustments in the monetary mech- 
anism, which might be considered by an 
International Commission such as I propose, 
should be tempered with a concern for those 
two-thirds of the world’s people continuing 
to live in poverty. In the evolving world 
economy, plans for the growth of the richer 
nations must also take into account the 
needs and aspirations of the developing 
societies. 

Our longer-term goals must be the free 
flow of trade and investment, monetary 
stability and worldwide economic growth 
leading to a better life for all People. The 
sound improvement of monetary relation- 
ships is & significant step along this road, 
and one that can be achieved only through 
& spirit of cooperation and international 
solidarity. 
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ILLINOIS QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, to 
whatever degree a congressional poll in- 
dicates people’s opinions, the citizens of 
the 14th Congressional District of Il- 
linois are on record as strongly approv- 
ing President Nixon’s new economic 
plan. 

My office sent a questionnaire to 87,000 
homes in 14 communities in our district. 
The replies numbered 6,352, or slightly 
more than 7 percent. 

In addition to the approval of wage 
and price controls, the poll shows a pref- 
erence for President Nixon’s way of get- 
ting us out of the Vietnam war, a 
preference for a greater Federal effort 
to end air and water pollution, distaste 
for continued Federal deficits, and op- 
position to giving food stamps to 
strikers. 

By a small proportion, they agreed 
that strip mines ought not to be 
outlawed. 

Below are the questions and the num- 
ber of answers to each, Percentages do 
not equal 100 because the “undecided” 
vote is now shown. 

REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE—AUGUST 20, 1971 

i. HOW WELL IS THE UNITED STATES DOING? 

Using a scale, A—Excellent, B=Good, 
C=Average, D=Poor, and E=Failing. How 
do you rate the President's performance in 
the first 2144 years of the Nixon Administra- 
tion? 

How do you rate his handling of: 

The withdrawal from Vietnam? 

A, 1,610; 25 percent. 

B, 2,111; 33 percent. 

C, 1,019; 16 percent. 

D, 877; 14 percent. 

E, 555; 9 percent. 

Domestic unrest (riots, demonstrations) ? 

A, 902; 14 percent. 

B, 1,981; 31 percent. 

C, 1,760; 28 percent. 

D, 959; 15 percent. 

E, 544; 9 percent. 

The Economy (inflation, jobs, etc.) ? 

A, 875; 14 percent. 

B, 1,652; 26 percent. 

C, 1,486; 23 percent. 

D, 1,253; 20 percent. 

E, 886; 14 percent. 

Foreign Affairs (USSR, Mideast, 
NATO, Latin America) ? 

A, 1,181; 19 percent. 

B, 2,247; 35 percent. 

C, 1,691; 27 percent. 

D, 641; 10 percent. 

E, 347; 5 percent. 

Now, put them all together, an overall 
grade? 

A, 789; 12 percent. 

B, 2,289; 36 percent. 

C, 1,662; 26 percent. 

D, 945; 15 percent. 

E, 348; 5 percent. 

II. A VARIETY OF QUESTIONS 

Do you favor federal deficit financing to 
stimulate the economy? 

Yes, 1,532; 24 percent, 

No, 4,338; 68 percent. 

Should the federal government impose 
controls on prices and wages in order to con- 
trol inflation? 

Yes, 5,119; 81 percent. 

No, 827; 13 percent. 
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Should food stamps be made available to 
persons on strike? 

Yes, 915; 14 percent. 

No, 5,085; 80 percent. 

Should the federal government expand ef- 
forts to end air and water pollution, even if 
this costs you more in taxes and prices? 

Yes, 4,666; 73 percent, 

No, 1,293; 20 percent. 

Il. GETTING OUT OF THE WAR 


(a) It has been suggested that Congress 
cut off funds for the war by a date certain, 
provided only that our prisoners of war be 
returned. 877, 14 percent. 

(b) It has been proposed that Congress 
direct the President to set a date for with- 
drawal of our forces, that date to be, let us 
say, 105 days after a cease fire and 90 days 
after return of our prisoners of war, and that 
our withdrawal be matched by withdrawal of 
North Vietnamese troops; the cease fire and 
withdrawals to be supervised by the United 
Nations. 1,767, 28 percent. 

(c) The Senate has passed an amendment 
which would bring pressure to bear on the 
President to set a date (within nine months 
after enatement) for withdrawal of our 
forces from Vietnam, provided the North 
Vietnamese release our prisoners of war as 
we withdraw our troops. 874, 14 percent. 

(d) Some say we are withdrawing our 
forces at a satisfactory rate, consistent with 
getting our prisoners of war back, protecting 
our remaining troops, and giving South Viet- 
nam a reasonable chance to work out its own 
future. 2,524, 40 percent. 

IV. QUESTION ABOUT THE ENVIRONMENT 

Strip mines produce about one-third of 
our coal, but are responsible for only about 
one-eighth cf mining deaths (no cave-ins, 
no explosions). On the other hand, strip 
mines leave a scarred landscape and jeopard- 
ize the water supply in their neighborhood. 

Environmentalists believe that strip mines 
ought to be outlawed, even at the risk of 
cold homes or shortages of electricity. Do 
you agree? 

Strip mines should be outlawed: 

Yes, 2,179; 34 percent. 

Should not be outlawed: 

No, 3,739; 59 percent. 

Baliots mailed: 87,000. 

Answers returned: 6,352. 

Mailed/Returned Ratio: 7.3 percent. 

Ballots sent to: Glen Ellyn, Hinsdale, 
Itasca, Lisle, Lombard, Naperville, Roselle, 
Villa Park, Warrenville, West Chicago, West- 
mont, Wheaton, Winfield and Wood Dale. 


THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, a very 
close friend of mine, Dr. J, T. Salter, has 
recently authored a book on the subject 
of big-city politics, which, I feel, may be 
of interest to my colleagues. 

“The People’s Choice,” depicting the 
nitty-gritty of political bossism and well 
oiled party machinery, concerns itself 
with the growth of a »olitical empire in 
the city of Philadelphia, at the time when 
William S. Vare made his bid for the title 
of undisputed boss of that city. This 
realistic and unique book uncovers the 
fundamentals which permitted a man, 
void of feelings for the social process of 
which he was a part, to become the most 
powerful feudal lord the city had known 
to that time. 

Dr. Salter gathered the material for 
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this book in the early 1930’s, when he was 
granted a fellowship by the Social Serv- 
ice Research Council. At that time, he 
went to Philadelphia, and talked with 
the voters, who had placed Vare in office. 
He talked with the mayor’s handmaidens, 
and he talked with the “tough ringmas- 
ter” William S. Vare, himself. After his 
retirement, in 1968, Dr. Salter compiled 
and assessed his materials, and authored 
“The People’s Choice.” 

This is not the only contribution that 
Dr. Salter has given to his country. For, 
before his retirement, students at the 
University of Wisconsin benefited from 
his teachings of politics for 38 years. Dr. 
Salter is to be commended for this great 
effort, and I wish to congratulate him 
on the occasion of the successful com- 
pletion of his book. 


MISSISSIPPI’S ECONOMY 


HON. CHARLES H. GRIFFIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Mississippi will have an extremely 
bright economic future as the positive 
aspects of the State continue to attract 
industry. 

The indicators show that Mississippi 
has a strong economic foundation on 
which to build. This foundation will be 
utilized by the people of the State of 
Mississippi who are noted for their sense 
of pride, energetic optimism, and prog- 
ress. 

I invite the attention of the House to 
the following appraisal of Mississippi’s 
economy published recently by the Cor- 
porate Planning and Research Depart- 
ment of the Deposit Guaranty National 
Bank, Jackson, Miss.: 

THE MISSISSIPPI ECONOMY 
PERSONAL INCOME CONTINUES TO ADVANCE 
After a brief setback during last year's 

recession, Mississippi's personal income has 
resumed an upward path. Personal income 
advanced from a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $5.6 billion in the third quarter of 
1970 to a record $6.0 billion in the first 
quarter of 1971. This increase represented a 
growth rate of 5.9 per cent during the period, 
almost double the United States growth rate 
of 3.0 per cent. 

Mississippi's gains in personal income from 
the fourth quarter of 1970 to the first quar- 
ter of 1971 also exceeded those of the United 
States and the Southeast. While personal in- 
come increased by 3.7 per cent during this 
period, the United States as a whole and the 
southeast region experienced a growth rate 
of 2.2 per cent and 2.6 per cent respectively. 
While preliminary data on second quarter 
personal income has not yet been released, 
available information indicates another 
healthy increase in the State's personal in- 
come. 

UNEMPLOYMENT REMAINS AT A RELATIVELY 

HIGH LEVEL 

During the second quarter of 1971, the rate 
of unemployment in Mississippi averaged 5.3 
per cent, the highest level in several years. 
This rate is still, however, lower than the 6 
per cent averaged throughout the United 
States during the same quarter. The State’s 
rising unemployment rate is the result of sev- 
eral factors: (1) an increase in the civilian 
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labor force during every month of the quar- 
ter—as of June the civilian labor force was 
856,800, and (2) a decrease in nonagricultural 
employment—this decline was mainly the re- 
sult of educational related activities and a 
drop in construction employment on a sea- 
sonally adjusted basis. 

Manufacturing employment has remained 
at a record level, but growth in this sector 
has proceeded at a slow pace recently. Much 
of the latest growth in manufacturing em- 
ployment is centered in the important trans- 
portation category with increased shipbuild- 
ing activity accounting for much of the gain. 
Manufacturing payrolls have risen substan- 
tially in excess of the United States level 
this year. The index of manufacturing pay- 
rolls stood at 141.6 in Mississippi during the 
second quarter, which is 41.6 per cent above 
the monthly average of 1967. In contrast, the 
index of manufacturing payrolls averaged 
only 121.2 for the United States during this 
same period. 


RETAIL SALES REBOUND IN THE SECOND 
QUARTER 


Estimated retail sales in Mississippi to- 
taled $2.61 billion in the first half of 1971, 
an increase of 11.5 per cent over the first 
half of 1970. Sales tax collected by the State 
Tax Commission during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1971, amounted to $169/354,441, an 
increase of 8.0 per cent over the total for the 
previous fiscal year. Sales tax paid in the 
second quarter of 1971 was $44,416,825. This 
total compared with $40,425,240 collected 
during the second quarter of 1970 and rep- 
resented a 9.9 per cent increase. The out- 
look for retail sales during the second half 
of the year will be infiuenced by the strength 
of consumer spending plans and the effects 
of private educational costs on many of the 
State’s citizens. 


BANK DEPOSITS AND LOANS STRENGTHEN 


The banking sector of the Mississippi econ- 
omy has been unusually strong this year. 
Both loans and deposits have expanded at a 
very rapid rate with loan demand well in ex- 
cess of national trends. The statistics con- 
tained in the charts on page four are for 
member banks in the Sixth Federal Reserve 
District portion of Mississippi only. It is 
anticipated that comparable data for the 
northern half of the State will be forthcom- 
ing in 1972. As soon as this occurs, an index 
for the entire State will be constructed. 
Nevertheless, available information indicates 
that loan and deposit expansion has been 
strong throughout the State. 

The index of bank deposits in Mississippi 
stood at 147 during the second quarter, while 
bank loans averaged 58 per cent greater than 
the 1967 base period. The vitality of the 
State’s banking system can be vividly seen 
by comparing these figures with those of all 
member banks in the United States. For this 
Same period, the index of bank deposits was 
134, while the index of bank loans averaged 
137 for all member banks in the U.S. Both 
of these indexes portray a much lower rate 
of growth. Preliminary data for July indi- 
cate that banking activity continued to ex- 
pand during the first month of the third 
quarter, In fact, debits to bank deposits 
accounts for the southern half of Mississippi 
totaled $2,173,094,000 in July, up 9 per cent 
over the same month in 1970, 


THIRD QUARTER OUTLOOK APPEARS FAVORABLE 

An examination of second quarter data 
confirms that last year’s recession has 
bottomed out and that Mississippi is back on 
the road to economic recovery. The major 
effect on the State was actually a slow-down 
in the rate of growth rather than a deep 
recession, but it appears that most sectors of 
the economy are again on the upswing. 
While President Nixon’s new economic 
program is expected to stimulate the local 
economy, its effects should not be evident 
until the fourth quarter of 1971. 
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MISSISSIPPI COMMENTARY 


State personal income exceeds national 
growth rate 

Statistics released last month by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce report that Missis- 
sippi’s personal income grew 8.8 per cent 
in 1970, a figure which compares favorably 
with the 7.1 per cent rate experienced in the 
nation as a whole. This growth rate was the 
twelfth highest in the nation and placed our 
personal income at $5.7 billion. In terms of 
per capita personal income, the State's in- 
crease was also greater than both the na- 
tional average and the southeastern states’ 
average. While per capita income grew only 
5.8 per cent in the United States and 7.3 
per cent in the Southeast, this vital standard 
of living measure advanced 9.0 per cent in 
Mississippi. 


Agricultural sector contributes largest gain 


Although the manufacturing sector of our 
economy has received the majority of atten- 
tion recently from economic developers, the 
primary reason for our above average rate of 
growth in personal income during 1970 can 
be traced to the performance of agriculture. 
An examination of civilian production in- 
come by source reveals that during 1970 
income received by the State’s farmers in- 
creased 17.7 per cent as compared to a loss 
of 3.7 per cent for the nation as a whole. 
Other sectors of the State’s economy which 
showed rates of growth in excess of the na- 
tional average in 1970 were manufacturing 
and mining. It is interesting to note that 
every sector of the Mississippi economy 
experienced a respectable growth rate in 
1970. . 


Mississippi’s per capita income still lowest 
in the Nation 
Mississippi’s gains in personal and per 


capita income have been quite impressive 
recently. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 


our per capita income is the lowest in the 
nation. This average income level has un- 
favorable implications for the standard of 
living of our State’s citizens. During 1970 the 
State's per capita income totaled only 66 per 


cent of the national average. While this 
represents an improvement over the 55 per 
cent averaged in 1960, it is still much lower 
than any other state in the Southeast. 

One disturbing aspect of the State’s income 
growth over the last decade is that although 
our percentage of the national average has 
increased, the actual dollar gap between the 
income of the State's citizens and the citizens 
of the United States has increased. This can 
be illustrated by examining the per capita 
dollar totals during the past decade, While 
the per capita income of the United States 
was only $1,010 higher than that of Missis- 
sippi in 1960, by 1970 this disparity had 
growth to $1,346. 

Although this information appears para- 
doxical, it can be easily explained, Since the 
State's per capita income is so low, a rela- 
tively small dollar gain results in a fairly 
large percentage growth rate. Therefore, even 
though we are making progress in closing this 
percentage gap, the actual dollar difference 
has remained a serious problem. It is im- 
perative that if Mississippi is to reach parity 
with the nation in per capita income, this 
ever widening dollar gap must be closed. 


SPEECH BY ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


HON. JAMES V. STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 
Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Speak- 


er, on October 9, Cleveland was honored 
to have as the principal speaker at its Co- 
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lumbus Day dinner the Honorable Alfred 
Santangelo, our former colleague and 
now president of the Americans of Ital- 
ian Descent. His statement outlining 
the achievements of Italian Americans 
remind us that this country was built by 
men of many different nationalities, and 
that their accomplishments, as well as 
their diverse cultures and traditions, are 
something in which we can all take pride. 
In charting the future course of our 
land, let us hope that we will exhibit 
some of the same strength, determina- 
tion, and wisdom that characterize these 
men of Italian lineage who contributed 
so much to our country. 
I would now like to commend to my 
colleagues the text of his remarks: 
SPEECH BY ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


Mr. Chairman DiMauro, Father Costanzo, 
Mr. Calandra, Mr. Leanza, Governor Gilligan, 
Congressman Stanton, Consul General An- 
ziano, Judges Celebrezze, Angelotta Parrino, 
Gagliardo, LoPresti, Councilman Garafolli, 
other distinguished guests, Citizens of Ohio 
and my friends: 

Today is a milestone in American History. 
Today we commemorate the 479th Anniver- 
sary of the discovery of America by Chris- 
topher Columbus. At long last our federal 
government has declared Columbus Day a 
National Legal Holiday. It was a citizen of 
Ohio, President Benjamin Harrison who first 
proclaimed by executive order in 1892 that 
October 12th would be a National Holiday. 
We Italian-Americans take special pride in 
the discovery by the Genoese Admiral, but 
Christopher Columbus belongs to all peoples. 
He belongs to Italian and to the Spanish, 
the Irish and the English, the Frenchmen 
and the Germans, the African and the Asi- 
atic. He belongs to the Protestant and the 
Catholic, 

The great order of the Knights of Colum- 
bus has pointed out that we honor Chris- 
topher Columbus not only for opening up a 
new world to the homeless and the tempest 
tossed but also for planting the cross of 
Christianity in this country. Prayers may be 
forbidden in the schools but prayer can never 
be eradicated from the land which the Christ 
Bearer discovered. 

Despite the image which a bigoted and 
biased media of communication have cre- 
ated for Italian-Americans, we of Italian- 
American origin have no apologies to make. 
We are proud of the contributions which 
Italy has made to the discovery and explo- 
ration of America. We are proud of the sac- 
rifices their descendants have made to pre- 
serve the freedom of this land. We are proud 
of the contributions the Italian-Americans 
have made toward the development of this 
nation, the inspiration for its ideals, the 
growth of its farms and cities, the feeding 
of its people, the building of its homes and 
roads, the running of its institutions and its 
government. We are proud of the contribu- 
tions to the arts, the sciences and culture. 
Without the contributions the Itallan- 
Americans have made to the United States 
and to the world, we could not today enjoy 
the civilization which blesses our land, 

If it is disputed by Yale University that 
Italians discovered this land, we can show 
that Italians and Italian-Americans explored 
the wilderness and helped liberate the Amer- 
ican colonies. 

Beetrami and Tonti explored the Mississippi 
River, Francis Vigo, who explored the Mid- 
West helped to finance George Washington 
in the Revolutionary War, John Paca signed 
the Declaration of Independence. We thrill 
when we hear how Phillip Mazzei inspired 
Thomas Jefferson to pen the stirring words 
that All Men are Created Equal. He was truly 
one of the fathers of American Democracy. 
We find pleasure when we remember that 
Carlo Mengarini founded Santa Clara Uni- 
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versity. Father Cataldo founded Gonzaga 
University, Dr. Peter Samartino developed 
Fairleigh Dickinson College. 

We are proud when hear of the valorous 
sacrifice of John Basilone of New Jersey. 
The only two time Congressional medal of 
honor winner in our history who rejoined 
his buddies and gave his life at Iwo Jima. 
We fly on wings of joy when we read about 
the air victories of a young man from Ohio, 
Don Gentile the Eagle of the Skies. We beam 
when we recall the valor of Peter Dalesandro 
of Watervliet, at the Hurtgen Forest and 
other medal of honor winners such as Lieu- 
tenant Bianchi, Geno Marli, Guy Martini in 
the Vietnam War. We take justifiable pride 
when war records disclose that not one 
out of 1 million 400 thousand American 
soldiers of Italian origin defected or turned 
traitor to the United States in World War II. 
We swell with cultural pride when we gaze 
at the fresco works of Constantino Brumidi 
and Luigi Persico whose art beautifies the 
United States Capitol at Washington, D.C. 
We are amazed at the scientific contribu-< 
tions by Italians such as Marconi, Meuc- 
ci, and Galvani. Just as Christopher Colum- 
bus opened up a new world, so did Enrico 
Fermi, who split the atom, open the universe 
to men of this planet. 

The immortal Roman Poet Vergil once 
asked “What Region on Earth is not Filled 
with the Fruits of our Labor.” Today we ask, 
in the United States, What part of this na- 
tion is not filed with the labor of Italian- 
Americans. 

Over twenty four million Americans of 
Italian origin play an important role in eyery 
walk of life, in every field of endeavor. They 
serve the needs of American life at every 
stage between birth and death, many excel, 
many prosper. They render daily contribu- 
tions to the growth of this country. They 
contribute to the development of its eco- 
nomic life. They help preserve and protect 
the health of its citizens, and they in large 
measure contribute to the enjoyment of 
leisure hours. We ask and properly so—when, 
oh when will the President appoint a Jurist 
of Itaiian background to the US Supreme 
Court? 

In the history of the United States, when 
growers and builders needed money, bankers 
such as Glannini or his family in the West 
and Luigi Scala of Rhode Island furnished 
financial help. 

In the buildings of homes, Italian- 
American laborers put together the brick, 
plaster, mortar, concrete and tile. Most of 
the workers in the construction trade are 
Italian. 

Leading the construction industry out of 
Chicago we find names such as Moreschi and 
Fosco who lead the International Labor 
Unions. After homes are built we find Italian 
men furnishing the fuel and the furniture. 

In the educational field outstanding are 
names like Dr, Leonard Covello, Angelo Patri, 
Mario Pei. 

Italian-Americans have always been famous 
for their artists and musicians. Like Abou 
Ben Adam, the names Frank Sinatra and 
Perry Como lead all the rest. 

In the operatic field we remember the im- 
mortals Enrico Caruso, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Renata Tibaldi and Baccoloni. Today we 
have the Fiagello’s. Who can ever forget 
Arturo Toscannini and popular Guy Lom- 
bardo? 

In the legal field we have the Justinian 
Society of Judges from Maine to Texas and 
from N.Y. to California. 

These contributions are great, but the 
greatest contributions to our land are the 
contributions of the unsung heroes, the 
Italian-American Mothers. They teach their 
children and their grandchildren daily the 
qualities of loyalty, and respect for authority 
for parent and govermment. The Italian- 
American mother teaches her offspring love 
of family, love of country and love of God. 
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Our nation and the world are challenged 
on every side by old evils and new ideologies. 
Today it has become fashionable in many 
quarters to substitute personal license for 
obedience and personal ease for the common 
good. The simple truth is that it takes the 
same qualities of self-discipline today to 
make a responsible human being as it did in 
1492, when Christopher Columbus crossed 
the uncharted seas. 

The sons and descendants of Christopher 
Columbus, the Italian-Americans can change 
the present drift of events in this nation. 
We have it within our grasp to found a new 
world of brotherhood, respect for each other 
and peace under the cross which the Christ 
bearer Columbus planted at San Salvadore 
many years ago. 

As we face the uncertain future, let us be 
inspired by the example which Christopher 
Columbus left to America. In times of ad- 
versity, opposed, or misunderstanding— 
Let us cry out what he said to his fearful and 
mutinous crew when they sought to turn 
back, “Sail on, Sail on.” 

We, in America, must go forward, upward 
and onward, we must say avanti, until we 
reach that day when peace and understand- 
ing are accepted with a whole heart, when 
the immigrant is accepted on the basis of 
worth and not on the accidental place of 
birth; when the foreign and native born, 
black and white are respected and treated 
with dignity. On that day we can say with 
justification, “Oh Christopher Columbus, the 
land you discovered in the name of God is 
the land of brotherhood among all races and 
creeds and we, your beneficiaries have kept 
faith with you, 


MAKING SUMMER CAMPS SAFE 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in 1969 one 
of my constituents lost a son when he 
and a companion were on a canoe trip 
in the Boundary Waters Canoe Area of 
Minnesota. 

This tragic accident focused my atten- 
tion on the Youth Camp Safety Act, title 
19 of H.R. 7248, sponsored by Dominick 
DANIELS, of New Jersey and PETER PEY- 
SER, of New York. 

The protection of children and youth 
in organized camps of America through 
sound safety standards is indeed impor- 
tant and a genuine concern of all par- 
ents. 

I am impressed with the remedial char- 
acter of title 19 as contrasted to the 
penal approach for seeking safety in 
camps. I believe it is important to camp- 
ing leaders that the law’s intent is to 
upgrade safety practices by encouraging 
the elimination of safety hazards in con- 
sultation with the camp owner and di- 
rector. The primary focus on “serious 
violations” is a genuine asset for effective 
implementation. 

At the same time the application of 
the “general duty” clause for each camp 
owner will strengthen and support the 
excellent standards and practices devel- 
oped by the competent and concerned 
camp owners and directors over many 
years of very significant service to youth 
and families. 
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I command the Post’s editorial of Oc- 
tober 23 to my colleagues: 
MAKING SUMMER Camps SAFE 


Most of the nation’s estimated eight mil- 
lion youth campers have now returned from 
happy weeks or months enjoying Nature and 
the outdoors, Many of the children were at 
safe, well-run camps where supervision is 
firm and accident prevention is taken seri- 
ously. This is not true for all the children, 
however; many attended camps where coun- 
selors had little or no knowledge of danger- 
ous waters or woods, where safety equipment 
was not provided, where safety and health 
inspections were rare or non-existent. The 
statistical breakdown between safe and un- 
safe camps is not known. A possible guide is 
that out of 11,000 camps in the country only 
about 3,500 are accredited by the American 
Camping Association. According to Dr. John 
Kirk, president of the ACA, testifying in the 
last session of Congress, only “26 states have 
adequate legislation in the areas of sanita- 
tion, About 15 have safety regulations that 
would be meaningful. About three or four 
make reference to personnel.” Against this 
background, the House is soon to consider 
an amendment to the higher education act 
offered by Representatives Daniels and 
Peyser. 

The amendment, which is essentially the 
Youth Camp Safety bill, has been endorsed 
by such groups as the American Camping 
Association, the YMCA, the Boy Scouts of 
America, the Salvation Army, A main feature 
is that HEW sets minimum federal stand- 
ards for safety in the camps. These standards 
can then be administered by the states; the 
latter will receive 80 per cent funding from 
the government to administer these safety 
measures, The Daniels-Peyser amendment is 
an effective approach because it provides in- 
centives to let the states administer their 
own programs while ensuring that nation- 
wide standards will be met. Thus, a camp in 
one state will have the same minimum safety 
standards as a camp a mile across a state 
line or a camp 2,000 miles across the coun- 
try. Congress has been debating for years 
now on how to protect millions of children 
from poorly run camps, so the endorsement 
of the camping groups for this amendment 
can hardly be ignored. ACA President Kirk 
is on record as saying that the Youth Camp 
Safety bill “is one of the most outstanding 
Pieces of proposed legislation that I have 
ever seen.” 

The need for federal minimum standards 
is great. Over the years, the list of camp 
deaths and injuries has grown long, from 
river drownings because children were not 
given life jackets to highway crashes of chil- 
dren riding on dangerous flatbed trailer 
trucks. Safety-minded officials say that large 
numbers of these tragedies could easily have 
been avoided, 


CAPITAL’S LEGENDARY HOST 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I was de- 
lighted to recently read a newspaper arti- 
cle in the Sacramento Bee about an old 
and dear friend of mine, Frank Fat, upon 
his retirement. 

Iam sure I join all my colleagues from 
California who have served at one time 
or another in the State legislature, in 
wishing Frank well upon his retirement, 
although I feel that Frank will probably 
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work more during this “retirement” than 
before. 

Mr. Speaker, Frank Fat’s name is syn- 
onymous with graciousness and hospi- 
tality. 

I join with his many friends and his 
wonderful family in wishing him well. 

I would also like to place into the Rec- 
orp the Bee article entitled, “Capital’s 
Legendary Host.” 

The article follows: 


CAPITAL'S LEGENDARY HOST—SURPRISING CHI- 
NESE RESTAURATEUR RETIRES—ToO NEW VEN- 
TURE 

(By John V. Hurst) 


Since 1939 the gilded door at 806 L St. has 
opened onto a mealtime Mecca for genera- 
tions—brief as such generations are—of 
politicians both voting and votive. 

And since 1939 they have been met behind 
that door by a cerubic, cheerful Chinese 
named Frank S. Fat, an upbeat antithesis of 
the stereotyped inscrutable Asian, Glowing 
with a kind of pleasure that goes beyond 
professional pretense, he has presided daily, 
peripatetically over the prandial ploy and 
patter of legislators, lobbyists, state workers, 
businessmen and tourists. 

So it may come as something of a surprise 
to the lunchtime regulars to learn that Fat 
has retired—especially since they still see 
him there every noon. 

But then, Frank Fat is full of surprises. 
How many know, for instance, that he once 
worked as dishwasher in the Sutter Club— 
and has the scar to prove it? Or that he has 
plunked some $50,000 into a tiny food stand 
on land he doesn’t even own? 

CUTTING DOWN 

As for retirement, his explanation is sim- 
ple enough: 

“I used to put in 14-16 hours a day. But 
since I retired in July, I'm here only a cou- 
ple of hours a day. Besides, I want to help 
build another Frank Fat’s on Front Street, 
in Old Sacramento.” 

Wing Fat, at 46 the eldest of Fat’s six chil- 
dren—there are 11 grandchildren—runs the 
L Street restaurant now. 

“I was born in 1904, in May,” Frank replies 
when asked his age, tactfully leaving it to the 
questioner to reckon, according to Chinese 
or Western custom, By whatever reckoning, 
however, the age is another surprise: Fat’s 
round, unlined face and compact, unbowed 
frame are those of a man far younger. 

He himself follows the old ways in this: “I 
was just a kid—16 then,” he says of his ar- 
rival in Sacramento in 1919, 15 years after his 
birth, 

Just in from China, he came up to Sacra- 
mento from San Francisco to visit an uncle 
who ran a restaurant on I Street, near 3rd, 
“and I happened to pick the right time and 
the right place.” 

FIRST JOB 


It seems the Sutter Club, then at 327 J St., 
had just hired a Chinese crew for its kitch- 
en, and his uncle’s chief cook was organiz- 
ing this crew. “My uncle said, ‘Why don't 
you hire that kid?’ So I was dishwasher for 
the Sutter Club for a few months.” 

This career ended abruptly when he drop- 
ped a platter in the kitchen and “I cut my 
hand trying to clean it up—see? I still have 
the scar. It was the end of my dishwashing 
job.” 

Then came a $3-a-week job filling bottles 
of “hair tonic,” in a room behind a beauty 
salon run by two sisters. “One Sunday I 
came in and one of the sisters put my coat 
back on me and gave me my cap. I thought 
they didn't like me and I was being fired. I 
ran all the way back to Chinatown. I learned 
the next day they had everything ready to 
take me on a picnic.” 

In 1920 Fat followed another relative to 
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Ohio, working as kitchen help, then busboy, 
then waiter in a succession of Midwestern 
cities. “I always worked hard,” he says. “I 
learned my English as a waiter.” 

In 1923 Fat returned to his native Conton 
to marry the woman who now presides over 
the weekly family gatherings in the family's 
Sacramento home. “I stayed in China until 
1926. Wing was born there.” 


BULLETS FLYING 


He returned to Chicago of the gangland 
‘20s where, during the parade honoring 
Charles Lindbergh, “Capone’s gang and an- 
other gang were shooting people in the 
street.” When the depression hit, Fat felt 
the fish. Mercury poisoning is an unforeseen 
no pay—just food and tips. 

His uncle summoned him back to Sacra- 
mento in 1930 to manage his remodeled Ho 
King Lum Cafe. “It was still the depression, 
so I also waited on table. But many of my 
good friends I made waiting on table all those 
years.” 

He counted on these friends to follow him 
when he opened Frank Fat’'s in 1939. They 
did. “My friends said, ‘You're crazy.’ There 
was an Italian restaurant in there then, 
and they’d never made a go of it. It used to 
be a speakeasy. L Street was to tough then.” 

Fat’s Lake Tahoe venture, during World 
War II, followed a visit to the lake during 
which he was asked to leave a Bijou motel 
because, as the manager told Fat, “I didn’t 
know you were Chinese,” 

Commuting between Sacramento and the 
lake proved too demanding, and after three 
years Fat and his partner sold the land and 
restaurant at Crystal Bay for $300,000. “Last 
year, the same place sold for $314 million.” 


CHINESE SANDWICH 


There have been Frank Fats in Gourmet 
Land and Carmichael’s Food Fair, both now 
defunct, and one such cafeteria-style oper- 
ation continues in Arden Fair's Food Circus 
But Fat’s heart is in his kiosk on the K 
Street Mall—“the first one of its kind, I 
think, in the United States. We serve a 
Chinese sandwich. It’s prepared here and 
cooked there, 

“That kiosk is the most expensive build- 
ing in Sacramento,” Fat says. ‘It’s 12-by-12 
and it cost $30,000 to build. The city owns 
the ground, It cost about $20,000 more for 
equipment 

“I did it because I wanted to put some- 
thing nice on the mall. Besides, the first one 
is very important. Making money is the next 
thing.” 

Through the years the city and its Chinese 
community have called upon Fat for a num- 
ber of jobs, He was among the first to agree 
to assume leadership in developing a Chi- 
nese center for Sacramento’s downtown re- 
development area. He was an organizer, is 
now a director, of the Guild Savings and Loan 
Association. 

But he is proudest of his recent initiation 
into the Grandfathers Club. “They came and 
asked me to join,” Fat says with quiet pride. 

Besides Wing, his children include Kenny, 
a dentist Tony, a Los Angeles tax attorney, 
and Gerald, at 19 the youngest, a student at 
the University of California at Berkeley. The 
two daughters and all the sons save Gerald 
are married, and all but Tony live in Sacra- 
mento. 


AN OKLAHOMA INNOVATION RE- 
CEIVES HIGH MARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, you 
were with me last week when a distin- 
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guished visitor to Oklahoma said some 
very nice words about our State. I am 
referring, of course, to Federal Com- 
munications Commissioner H. Rex Lee's 
address at the dedication of the Okla- 
homa Higher Education Television In- 
struction System. 


Commissioner Lee praised our State for 
leadership and innovation in the use of 
television in educational instruction, I 
am proud that our State could merit 
praise for leadership and innovation, and 
I am especially proud that this leader- 
ship is being demonstrated in the field 
of education. 

The facility which we were in Okla- 
homa to dedicate owes its success to the 
vision of one of Oklahoma's finest pub- 
lic servants, Dr. E. T. Dunlap, chancel- 
lor of higher education, and to the un- 
derstanding and support Dr. Dunlap re- 
ceived from the regents for higher edu- 
cation and the Oklahoma State Legisla- 
ture. The result is remarkable, and I 
know Dr. Dunlap would be pleased to 
demonstrate it for any of our colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have Com- 
missioner Lee’s remarks delivered at 
that dedication appear in the RECORD. 

Commissioner Lee’s remarks follow: 
REMARKS BY COMMISSIONER H, Rex LEE, Fep- 

ERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION AT THE 

DEDICATION OF THE OKLAHOMA HIGHER EDU- 

CATION TELEVISED INSTRUCTION SYSTEM 

It is indeed an honor to be here this after- 
noon for the dedication of the Oklahoma 
Higher Education Television Instruction Sys- 
tem. Iam especially pleased to be on the plat- 
form this afternoon with three old friends 
whom I have worked with for over twenty 
years on problems affecting not only the 
State of Oklahoma but the welfare of the 
country as a whole, friends who have been 
very helpful to me as a representative of the 
Executive Branch—I refer to our Speaker, 
to Congressman Tom Steed, and to Congress- 
man Ed Edmondson. I am also pleased to 
be again with an old friend from National 
Governors’ Conference days, Senator Henry 
Bellmon. The importance of the occasion to- 
day is measured by their presence. 

Most people agree that television is the 
most effective means of communication ever 
devised by man. However, for many years 
television has remained a poorly utilized na- 
tional resource in terms of its educational 
potential. 

And, to me, this is tragic. 

Ten years ago I was appointed the Gov- 
ernor of American Samoa. As a firm believer 
in the educational promise of television, I 
ordered the use of this communications me- 
dium as the central core of instruction in 
all the schools on the islands. At the time, 
this was considered a radical approach to 
the disgraceful educational situation which 
confronted the islanders. There were many 
doubters as to the efficacy of employing tele- 
vision in solving Samoa’s educational prob- 
lems. As a matter of fact, all of my educa- 
tional advisers from the mainland were very 
doubtful of the project. 

My major problem was to obtain the neces- 
sary finances to fund the project. However, 
due to the support of many farsighted friends 
in Congress—including our Speaker Carl Al- 
bert, Tom Steed, who was on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and Ed Edmondson, who 
Was on my substantive committee— we were 
given the opportunity to embark on the 
project. 

Needless to say, the new television system 
worked exceedingly well—beyond even our 
fondest expectations. It sparked new interest 
by educators and administrators at home and 
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throughout the developing nations in the 
role of television in the educational process. 

While I was still Governor, and later as as- 
sistant administrator of our foreign aid pro- 
gram (where the President had asked me to 
emphasize the use of television in helping de- 
veloping countries), I had expected that the 
use of the medium in education would rap- 
idly grow as more and more people began to 
recognize the powerful potential of television 
in serving the needs of the world. 

Unfortunately, this has not happened to 
any significant extent. 

That is why I was especially interested 
when Chancellor Dunlap and Dr. Bush came 
to the Commission with their plans for your 
system. 

The time limit which Chancellor Dunlap 
laid out for the project looked impossible to 
meet—or at least so said many of the tech- 
nicians at the Commission and elsewhere. 
You did meet the schedule. 

Now—more than one year later—this ex- 
citing facility is operating and successfully 
meeting the needs of this great state. 

This new instructional system is more than 
just a means of transmitting television pro- 
grams from one location to another; it is 
more than just a method for efficiently and 
economically utilizing the resources of this 
state; and it is more than merely a means 
for improving the quality of higher educa- 
tion in Oklahoma. 

True, the system is all of these things. 

But it also stands as a shining example 
of cooperation, innovation, and farsighted 
planning in the otherwise barren desert of 
higher educational reform in the United 
States. 

This system signals a new pioneering effort 
in the frontier of education, 

Recently a major report on higher educa- 
tion by a prestigious task force was present- 
ed to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The report analyzed the prob- 
lems facing the Nation’s system of higher 
education in the 1970's. Not surprisingly, it 
found that the problems were many and 
severe. It recommended that the means be 
found to create a diverse and responsive 
system, and that we enlarge our concepts 
of who can be a student and what is a 
college. 

The report further stressed the fact that 
the electronic technologies are available for 
revolutionizing access to higher education, 
but it concluded, “only the imagination and 
commitment are as yet lacking in the United 
States.” 

I would say that one place where imagina- 
tion and commitment are not lacking is here 
in Oklahoma. 

It is also here that the seeds of a radically 
new approach to higher education have now 
been sown. 

The Oklahoma State Legislature, the ed- 
ucators, and the local business and indus- 
trial communities are to be congratulated 
for the spirit of cooperation that moved this 
project off the drawing boards and into 
action. 

Such cooperation is rare. 

But I would hasten to add, that with this 
example, I am sure many other states and 
regions will soon follow. 

A special debt of gratitude should be given 
to the Oklahoma Legislature for enacting 
Senate Bill No. 452 which authorized and 
directed the establishment of the instruc- 
tional televised system as an integral part 
of the state system of higher education. 

Your pioneering efforts with this system 
are so very much in keeping with the nick- 
name of the people of your state, “the 
Sooners.” While other states and regions 


are still talking about and planning for 
similar systems, the people of Oklahoma have 
once again Jumped the gun. 

This television system has opened up new 
vistas for higher education. It will bring new 
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and equal educational opportunities to all 
areas of the state. 

One aspect of this which particularly in- 
trigues me is that while your system at pres- 
ent involves only higher education, I am 
sure it will demonstrate what can be done 
in the way of educational reform in the 
secondary, primary, and pre-school areas. 
These reforms will not only bring improve- 
ments, but should also contribute to more 
reasonable educational costs. 

Your new system of instruction will fur- 
ther help to break down the status quo of 
the four-wall classroom which currently 
plagues the educational system of the United 
States. 

The American architectural design expert, 
R. Buckminster Fuller, once remarked that 
the most important thing about our space- 
ship earth is*that an instruction book didn’t 
come with It. 

The public and private leaders of Okla- 
homa, with your commitment to educational 
innovation, are writing one of the most im- 
portant instruction books for the people of 
the United States and, I might add, for other 
countries as well. 

Many people will be watching your pio- 
neering efforts, and I am sure you will not 
fail to meet your highest goals. 

Congratulations and best wishes for your 
continued success and development in this 
exciting venture. 


THE CLOSING CIRCLE—II 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 15, 1971, I inserted into the RECORD 
the first part of a two-part article by 
Mr. Barry Commoner entitled “The 
Closing Circle.” 

The second part of that article, which 
was published in the October 2, 1971, 
issue of New Yorker, follows: 


THE CLOSING CIRcCLE—II 


There is something seriously wrong with 
the way human beings have occupied their 
habitat, the earth. The fault must lie not 
with nature but with man, for no one has 
argued, to my knowledge, that the recent 
advent of pollutants on the earth is the re- 
sult of some natural change, independent of 
man. Indeed, the few remaining areas of the 
world that are relatively untouched by the 
powerful hand of man are to that degree 
free of smog, foul water, and deteriorating 
soil. One explanation that is sometimes of- 
fered is that man is a “dirty” animal—that, 
unlike other animals, man is likely to “foul 
his own nest.” Somehow, according to this 
view, people lack other animals’ tidy nature, 
and increasingly foul the world as their num- 
bers increase. This explanation is basically 
faulty, for in a natural ecological cycle no 
waste can accumulate, because nothing is 
wasted. Thus, a living thing that is a nat- 
ural part of an ecosystem cannot by its own 
biological activities degrade that ecosystem; 
it is always from without that an ecosystem 
is subjected to stress. Human beings, as ani- 
mals, are no less tidy than other living orga- 
nisms. They pollute the environment only 
because they have broken out of the closed 
network of the environmental cycle in which 
all other living things are held. As long as 
human beings held their place in the 
terrestrial ecosystem—consuming food pro- 
duced by the soil and oxygen released by 
plants, returning organic wastes to the soil 
and carbon dioxide to the plants—they 
could do no serious ecological harm. How- 
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ever, once removed from this cycle—for ex- 
ample, to a city—so that bodily wastes are 
not returned to the soil but released into 
surface water, the human population is sep- 
arated from the ecosystem of which it was 
originally a part. Now the wastes become ex- 
ternal to the aquatic system on which they 
intrude, overwhelm the system's self-adjust- 
ment, and pollute it. 

Certain human activities—for example, ag- 
riculture, forestry, and fishing—directly ex- 
ploit the productivity of a particular eco- 
system. In these cases, a constituent of the 
ecosystem that has economic value—an agri- 
cultural crop, timber, or fish—is withdrawn 
from the ecosystem. This represents an exter- 
nal drain that must be carefully adjusted 
to natural and man-made inputs to the eco- 
system if collapse is to be avoided. A heavy 
draim-may drive thé system out: of-baiance 
toward collapse. Examples include the de- 
structive erosion of agricultural or forest 
lands following overintense exploitation, and 
the incipient extinction of whales. Environ- 
mental stress may also arise if the amount 
of a particular component of the ecosystem 
is deliberately augmented from without, 
whether by the disposal of human waste, as 
in the dumping of sewage into surface wa- 
ters, or in an effort to accelerate the system’s 
rate of turnover and thereby increase the 
yield of an extractable good, as in the use of 
nitrogen fertilizer in agriculture. Finally, 
since human beings are uniquely capable of 
producing materials not found in nature, en- 
vironmental degradation may be due to the 
intrusion into an ecosystem of a substance 
wholly foreign to it. Perhaps the simplest ex- 
ample is a synthetic such as plastic, which, 
unlike natural materials, is not degradable 
by biological decay, and therefore persists as 
rubbish or is burned—in either case causing 
pollution, In the same way, a toxic substance 
such as DDT or lead, which does not play any 
natural role in the chemistry of life and in- 
terferes with the actions of substances that 
do, is bound to cause ecological damage 
wherever it is sufficiently concentrated. In 
general, any productive activity that intro- 
duces substances foreign to the natural en- 
vironment runs a considerable risk of pol- 
luting it. It becomes necessary, then, to dis- 
cover why human activities generate environ- 
mental impacts—that is, external intrusions 
into the ecosystems which tend to diminish 
its natural capacity for self-adjustment. 

As a first step, we might look at the history 
of the pollution problem in a highly indus- 
triallzed country like the United States. Un- 
fortunately, despite the national proclivity 
for collecting and storing in the memories 
of the ubiquitous computers all sorts of sta- 
tistics, from an individual’s tax returns to 
the record of his attendance at political ral- 
lies, historical data on pollution levels are 
very spotty. However, a rather striking pic- 
ture emerges from the data that are avail- 
able: most pollution problems made their 
first appearance, or became very much worse, 
in the years following the Second World War. 

A good example of this trend is provided 
by phosphate, an important pollutant of sur- 
face waters. In the thirty-year period from 
1910 to 1940, the annual phosphate output 
from municipal sewage more than doubled, 
from about seventeen million pounds (cal- 
culated as phosphorus) to about forty mil- 
lion pounds, However, in the next thirty- 
year period, from 1940 to 1970, it increased 
more than sevenfold, to about three hundred 
million pounds a year. Since 1946, there have 
been these other significant increases in an- 
nual pollutant outputs: nitrogen oxides 
(which are released from automobile ex- 
haust, and which trigger the formation of 
smog), 630 per cent; tetraethyl lead (from 
gasoline), 415 per cent; mercury (from chlo- 
rine-alkali factories), 2,100 per cent; syn- 
thetic pesticides (between 1950 and 1967 
only), 270 per cent; inorganic nitrogen fer- 
tilizer (some of which leaches into surface 
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water), 789 per cent; non-returnable beer 
bottles, 595 per cent. Many pollutants were 
totally absent before the Second World War, 
having made their environmental debuts 
during or just following the war years: pho- 
tochemical smog first became a matter of 
public concern in Los Angeles in 1942 and 
1943; man-made radioactive elements were 
first produced in significant quantity in the 
wartime atomic-bomb project; DDT was 
widely used for the first time in 1944; syn- 
thetic detergents began to displace soap in 
the nineteen-forties; plastics became a con- 
tributor to the rubbish problem only after 
the war. 

These striking changes in the pace of en- 
vironmental deterioration provide an impor- 
tant clue to the origin of the pollution prob- 
lem. The last fifty years have seen a sweep- 
ing revolution in science, which has gener- 
ated powerful changes in technology and in 
the application of technology to industry, ag- 
riculture, transportation, and communica- 
tion. The Second World War marked the 
turning point. The twenty-five years preced- 
ing the war were the main period of the mod- 
ern scientific revolution in basic science, 
especially in physics and chemistry, upon 
which so much of the new productive tech- 
nology is based. In the period of the war it- 
self, under the pressure of military demands, 
much of the new scientific knowledge was 
rapidly converted into new technologies and 
productive enterprises. Since the war, the 
new technologies have rapidly transformed 
the nature of industrial and agricultural 
production. 

The development of postwar technology 
had its origins In the basic nature of the pre- 
war scientific revolution. In the nineteen- 
twenties, physics broke away from the ideas 
that had dominated the field since Newton's 
time. Spurred by discoveries about the prop- 
erties of atoms, a wholly new conception of 
the nature of matter was formulated. Exper- 
iment and theory advanced until physicists 
gained a remarkably effective understanding 
of the properties of subatomic particles and 
of the ways in which they interact to gen- 
erate the properties of the atom. This new 
knowledge produced powerful techniques for 
smashing the theretofore indestructible 
atom, driving out of its nucleus extremely 
energetic particles. Artificial radioactivity 
was discovered. By the late nineteen-thirties, 
it had become clear, on theoretical grounds, 
that vast quantities of energy could be re- 
leased from the atomic nucleus. During the 
Second World War, this theory was converted 
into practice, giving rise to nuclear weapons 
and nuclear reactors—and to the hazards of 
artificial radioactivity, including the poten- 
tial for catastrophic war. The new physical 
theories also helped to explain the behavior 
of electrons, especially in solids—knowledge 
that led, in the postwar years, to the inven- 
tion of the transistor and the proliferation of 
solid-state electronic components. This pro- 
vided the technological base for the modern 
computer, not to speak of the transistor 
radio, 

Chemistry, too, had made remarkable prog- 
ress in the prewar period. Particularly sig- 
nificant for later alterations in the environ- 
ment were advances in the chemistry of or- 
ganic compounds. These substances were first 
discovered by eighteenth-century chemists in 
the juices of living things. Gradually, chem- 
ists learned the molecular composition of 
some of the simpler varieties of these natural 
organic substances and developed a power- 
ful desire to imitate nature—to synthesize 
organic substances in the laboratory. The 
first man-made organic substance, urea, was 
synthesized in 1828. From this simple begin- 
ning (urea contains only one carbon atom), 
chemists learned how to make laboratory rep- 
licas of increasingly complex natural prod- 
ucts. Once techniques for putting organic 
molecules together were worked out, an 
enormous variety of substances could be 
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made. For example, although the molecules 
classed as sugars contain only three types 
of atoms—carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen— 
and these three can be related to each other 
in only a few different ways, there are sixteen 
different molecular arrangements for just 
those sugars which contain six carbon atoms. 
(One of these arrangements produces the 
familiar glucose.) The number of different 
kinds of organic molecules that can, in 
theory, exist is so large as to have no mean- 
ingful limit. Around 1900, chemists learned 
practical ways of creating many of the theo- 
retically possible molecular arrangement. The 
knowledge that the variety of possible or- 
ganic compounds is essentially limitless and 
that ways of achieving at least some of the 
possible combinations were at hand proved 
irresistible. The result represents, in terms of 
the number of new man-made objects, prob- 
ably the most rapid burst of creativity in 
human history. Acceleration was built into 
the process, for each newly created molecule 
became the starting point for building many 
other new ones. Consequently, there accum- 
ulated on the chemists’ shelves a huge array 
of new substances, similar to the natural ma- 
terials of life in that they were based on 
the chemistry of carbon, but absent from 
the realm of living things. Some of the chem- 
icals were taken off the shelf—either because 
of a resemblance to some natural substance 
or at random—and tried out in practical uses. 
This is how it was found in 1935 that sul- 
fanilamide, which a dyestuff chemist had 
synthesized in 1908, could kill bacteria, and 
how it was found in 1939 that DDT, which 
had sat on a shelf in a chemical laboratory 
since 1874, could kill insects. During this 
period, a good deal was learned about the 
chemical basis of important molecular prop- 
erties—the kind of molecular structure that 
governs a substance's color, elasticity, fibrous 
strength, and ability to kill bacteria, insects, 
or weeds. It then became possible to design 
new molecules for a particular purpose rather 
than search the chemical storeroom for like- 
ly candidates. 

Thus, the prewar scientific revolution pro- 
duced, in modern physics and chemistry, sci- 
ences capable of manipulating nature—of 
creating, for the first time on earth, wholly 
new forms of matter. But until the Second 
World War the practical consequences were 
slight, compared to the size and richness of 
the accumulated store of knowledge. What 
the physicists had learned about atomic 
structure appeared outside the laboratory 
only in a few Kinds of electrical equipment, 
such as certain lamps and X-ray apparatus. 
In industry, the technological use of physical 
phenomena was still largely restricted to me- 
chanical motion, electricity, heat, and light. 
In the same way, the chemical industry was 
based largely on familiar substances—min- 
erals and other inorganic chemicals, But the 
new tools, unprecedented in their power, were 
there, awaiting only the urgency of wartime 
needs and the stimulus of postwar recon- 
struction to be put to work. Not until later 
was the potentially fatal flaw in the scientific 
foundation of the new technology discovered. 
This technology was like a two-legged stool: 
well founded in physics and chemistry but 
missing its essential third leg—the biology 
of the environment. 

In addition to the great outburst of tech- 
nological innovation, there have been sig- 
nificant social and economic changes in the 
United States since the Second World War. 
Are these, too, related to the pollution prob- 
lem? Pollution is often blamed, for example, 
on a rising population and a rising level of 
affluence, It is easy to demonstrate that the 
changes in pollution levels in the United 
States since the Second World War cannot be 
accounted for simply by the increased popu- 
lation, which in that period rose by forty- 
odd per cent. Of course, this is a simplistic 
response to a simplistic proposal. It is con- 
ceivable that eyen a forty- or fifty-per-cent 
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increase in population might be the cause of 
@ much larger increase in pollution intensi- 
ties—which can be shown to lie in the range 
of from two hundred to two thousand per 
cent. It might be that providing food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter necessary for the increased 
population would require intensified produc- 
tion by inefficient facllities. (For example, 
obsolete factories might need to be pressed 
into use.) In this case, a disproportionate 
case, & disproportionate increase in pollution 
would result from the operation of the in- 
efficient production facilities, and, further- 
more, the production facilities would need to 
expand much more than forty or fifty per 
cent to meet the needs of the increased 
population, This would Imply a reduction in 
productivity (that is, the value produced per 
unit of labor expended). In actuality, matters 
are just the other way around; there have 
been sharp increases in productivity since 
1946. Moreover, the chemical industries, 
which are particularly heavy polluters, have 
shown especially large increases in produc- 
tivity; between 1958 and 1968, productivity 
in the chemical industries increased by 
seventy-three per cent, compared to a thirty- 
nine-per-cent increase for all manufacturing. 
So there is no evidence of a decrease in pro- 
ductive efficiency that might account for the 
discrepancy between recent increases in pol- 
lution levels and the growth of the popula- 
tion. 

Another popular idea is that the increase 
in population has led to the rapid growth of 
cities, where internal] crowding and deteri- 
orating social conditions cause a worsening 
of the pollution problem. This notion, too, 
falls to account for the actual intensity of 
the environmental crisis. For one thing, a 
number of serious pollution problems, such 
as those created by radioactive fallout, fer- 
tilizer, pesticides, and mercury, are not of 
urban origin. It is true, however, that the 
size and population density of a city will 
have a disproportionately large effect on pol- 
lution levels, because of the “edge” effect; 
that is, as a city becomes larger, the length 
of its circumference relative to its area be- 
comes smaller, and since wastes must be re- 
moved at the city’s boundaries, waste levels 
can be expected to rise in terms of the effort 
to remove them per unit area, This effect 
may explain differences that exist among 
cities of different sizes in the incidence of 
diseases related to air pollution. Thus, the 
per-capita incidence of lung cancer in the 
largest cities—cities with a population of one 
million or more—is about thirty-seven per 
cent higher than that in cities with a popu- 
lation ranging from two hundred and fifty 
thousand to one million population, The dis- 
tribution of population clearly does have a 
serious effect on environmental pollution re- 
sulting from automotive transport. Consider, 
for example, the consequences of the popula- 
tion shifts that are typical of United States 
cities, namely, the rising population of 
blacks and other minority groups in urban 
ghettos, and the migration of more affluent 
social groups to the suburbs. These processes 
separate the homes and the places of work of 
both ghetto dwellers and suburbanites. The 
relatively affluent who work in the city but 
are unwilling to Hve there need to commute; 
ghetto dwellers who have found work in out- 
lying industries but are unable to live in 
the suburbs must commute in reverse. Partly 
as a result, the per-capita figure for automo- 
bile vehicle-miles travelled within metropoli- 
tan areas increased from 1,050 in 1946 to 
1,790 in 1966. The significant point, how- 
ever, is that the intensification of environ- 
mental problems associated with urbaniza- 
tion is due not so much to the increasing 
size of the population as to the maldistribu- 
tion of the Hving and working places in 
metropolitan areas. 

Indeed, there appears to be no way to ac- 


count for the rapid growth in pollution levels 
in the United States since 1946 by the con- 


current growth in the over-all population. 
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Neither simple increase in numbers nor the 
multiplicative effects of urban crowding nor 
a supposed decrease in productive efficiency 
can explain the sharp increases in pollution 
that are the mark of the environmental crisis. 
For the fact is that the ratio between the 
amount of pollution generated in the United 
States and the size of the population has in- 
creased greatly since 1946. This relationship 
can be converted to the mathematically 
equivalent—but highly misleading—state- 
ment: There has been a sharp increase per 
person in the amount of pollution produced. 
Since the biological wastes produced per 
person have certainly not increased, this 
statement might lead one to conclude that 
each of us has become more affluent and 
therefore responsible for the use of more 
goods and for the production of more wastes. 
A statistic that is sometimes introduced to 
bolster this conclusion is that the United 
States contains about six percent of the 
world’s population but uses from forty to 
fifty percent of the world’s goods, and that 
this kind of affiuent society is in the nature 
of things also an “effluent society.” 

Again, it is useful to look at the facts about 
“affluence” in the United States. We can 
think of affluence in terms of the average 
amount of goods devoted, per person, to in- 
dividual welfare. As a very rough measure— 
as we shall see, it is vastly inflated-we might 
use the gross national product available per 
person. In the twenty-year period from 1946 
to 1966, the G.N.P. per capita (expressed in 
1958 dollars, to correct for inflation) went 
up from $2,222 to $3,354. This represents an 
increase of about fifty percent, which by it- 
self is insufficient to account for the ob- 
served increases in pollution per capita. 

Since the G.N-P. is a crude over-all esil- 
mate of the goods and services produced in 
the country, it is more informative to break 
it down into specific items, and especially 
to distinguish between those essential to 
life—food, clothing, and shelter—and such 
amenties as personal automobiles, televison 
sets, and electric corn poppers. With re- 
spect to food, the over-all picture for the 
1946-66 period is quite clear: No significant 
changes took place in the per-capita avail- 
ability of the major food categories, such as 
total calories and total protein, in the Unit- 
ed States. The total calories available ac- 
tually declined somewhat, from about 3,320 
per person per day in 1946 to about 3,170 
per person per day in 1966. The total pro- 
tein available dropped slightly in the late 
forties, remained constant at about ninety- 
five grams per person per day until 1963, and 
then began to rise slightly, reaching the val- 
ue of ninety-seven grams per person per day 
in 1966. These figures are reflected in over- 
all agricultural-production data for the Unit- 
ed States. In the postwar period, total pro- 
duction per capita of grain and meat have 
not varied from year to year by more than a 
few per cent. In the same period, per-capita 
consumption of certain important diet com- 
ponents—calcium, Vitamins A and C, and 
thiamine—declined between six and twenty 
per cent. This situation may reflect a tempo- 
rary improvement in nutritional balance ef- 
fected by war-time food programs and an un- 
fortunate decline in the quality of the Unit- 
ed States diet when these programs were 
abandoned, Over all, it is clear that, in total 
quantity per capita, food consumption in 
the United States remained essentially un- 
changed from 1946 to 1966, although there 
was some decline in certain aspects of diet 
quality, There is no sign of increasing af- 
fluence with respect to food consumption, 

When it comes to clothing, the situation 
is quite similar, There was essentially no 
change in per-capita production. For exam- 
ple, the annual production of shoes per per- 
son in the United States remained constant, 
at about three pairs, between 1946 and 1966. 

The per-capita domestic production of all 
types of hosiery in that period was more 
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variable, but there was no significant over- 
all change between 1946 and 1966. While 
rapidly changing styles in those twenty years 
caused large variations in the proportion of 
different types of clothing used per capita 
(for example, the production of men’s and 
women’s suits declined considerably, and 
the production of separate skirts, blouses, 
trousers, and sports shirts increased), the 
over-all per-capita production of clothing 
remained essentially the same. The total 
fibre used per capita in 1950 was forty-five 
pounds, and in 1968 it was forty-nine 
pounds—an increase of only nine per cent, 
Again we must conclude that, at least in the 
crude terms of the amount of clothing pro- 
duced per capita, there is no sign of increas- 
ing affluence in the United States in the 
period following the war. 

With respect to shelter, housing units oc- 
cupied in 1946 were .272 per capita, and in 
1966 they were .295 per capita. These figures 
do not take into account the quality of 
housing, but, in any case, they do not indi- 
cate any marked increase in affluence with 
respect to housing. This situation is also 
reflected in the production figures for hous- 
ing materials, which show little change per 
capita in the period following 1946. 

In sum, the per-capita production of goods 
to meet major human needs—food, clothing, 
and shelter—did not increase significantly in 
the period between 1946 and 1966, and has 
actually declined in some respects. There was 
an increase in the per-capita utilization of 
electric power, fuels, and paper products, but 
these changes cannot fully account for the 
striking rise in pollution levels. If affluence 
is measured in terms of household amenities 
such as television sets, radios, and electric 
can openers and corn poppers and in terms 
of leisure items such as snowmobiles and 
boats, then there have been striking in- 
creases. But, again, these items are simply 
too small a part of the nation’s over-all pro- 
duction to account for the observed increase 
in pollution levels. What these figures tell us 
is that, in the most general terms, United 
States production—apart from certain items 
mentioned above—has about kept pace with 
United States population growth in the pe- 
riod between 1946 and 1966. This means that 
the overall production of basic items, such 
as food, steel, and fabrics, has by and large 
increased in proportion to the rise in popu- 
lation, This over-all increase in total United 
States porduction falls far short of the con- 
current rise in pollution levels. It seems 
clear, then, that despite the frequent asser- 
tions that the cause of the environmental 
crisis is overpopulation or affluence, or both, 
we must seek elsewhere for an explanation. 

Exploitation of the ecosystem is what gen- 
erates economic growth, but the rate of the 
exploitation cannot increase indefinitely 
without overdriving the system and pushing 
it to the point of collapse. To be sure, this 
does not mean that any increase in economic 
activity automatically produces more pollu- 
tion. What happens to the environment de- 
pends on how the growth is achieved. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, the nation’s 
economic growth was sustained in part by 
rapacious lumbering, which denuded whole 
hillsides and eroded the soil. On the other 
hand, the economic growth that began to 
lift the United States out of the economic 
depression in the nineteen-thirties was en- 
hanced by an ecologically sound measure, the 
soil-conservation program. This program 
contributed to economic growth by helping 
to restore the fertility of the depleted soil. 
Such ecologically sound economic growth not 
only avoids environmental deterioration but 
can actually reverse it. For example, im- 
proved conservation of pasturelands, which 
has been economically beneficial in the west- 
ern part of the Missouri River drainage basin, 
seems to have reduced the level of nitrate 
pollution in that stretch of the river. By 
contrast, farther downstream, in Nebraska, 
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agricultural growth has been achieved by an 
intensification of the use of fertilizer, which 
leads to serious problems of nitrate pollu- 
tion. In other words, the fact that the econ- 
omy has grown—that the G.N.P. has in- 
creased—tells us very little about the possible 
environmental consequences, For that, we 
need to know how the economy has grown. 

The growth of the United States economy 
is recorded in elaborate detail in a variety of 
government statistics—huge volumes that 
tabulate the amounts of various goods pro- 
duced annually, the expenditures involved, 
the value of the goods sold, and so forth. Al- 
though these endless columns of figures are 
rather intimidating, they can be useful in 
comparing one kind of economic activity 
with another. Not long ago, with two col- 
leagues, I went through the statistical tables 
and selected from them the data for several 
hundred items that together are both a ma- 
jor and a representative part of this coun- 
try’s over-all agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. We then committed the numbers to 
an appropriately programmed computer. For 
each item, the average annual percentage 
of change in production or in consumption 
was computed for the years since 1946, or 
since the earliest date after that for which 
the statistics were available. Then we com- 
puted the over-all change for the entire 
twenty-five-year period—a twenty-five-year 
growth rate. This list, arranged in decreasing 
order of growth rate, presents a strik- 
ing picture of how the American econ- 
omy has grown since the Second World War. 

The winner of this economic sweepstakes, 
with the highest postwar growth rate, is the 
procuction of non-returnable soda bottles, 
which has increased about 53,000 per cent 
in the past twenty-five years, The runners-up 
are an interesting but seemingly mixed bag. 
In second place is the production of synthetic 
fibres, up 5,980 per cent, and in third place is 
mercury used for chlorine production, up 
3,930 per cent. 

Succeeding places are held as follows: 
mercury used in mildew-resistant paint, up 
3,120 per cent; air-conditioner compressor 
units, up 2,850 per cent; plastics and resins, 
up 1,960 per cent; nitrogen fertilizer, up 1,050 
per cent; electric housewares (such as can 
openers and corn poppers), up 1,040 per cent; 
synthetic organic chemical commodities, up 
950 per cent; aluminum, up 680 per cent; 
chlorine gas, up 600 per cent; electric power, 
up 530 per cent; pesticides, up 390 per cent; 
wood pulp, up 313 per cent; truck freight, 
up 222 per cent; consumer electronics (TV 
sets, tape recorders, and the like), up 217 
per cent; motor-fuel consumption, up 190 
per cent; cement, up 150 per cent. Then 
comes a group of productive activities that, 
as I indicated earlier, have grown, at about 
the pace of the population: food production; 
the total production of textiles and clothes; 
household utilities; and steel, copper, and 
other basic metals. Finally, there are the 
losers—economic activities that have in- 
creased more slowly than the population, or 
have actually shrunk. These start off with 
railroad freight, up only 17 per cent; and 
continue with lumber, down 1 per cent; cot- 
ton fibre, down 7 per cent; returnable beer 
bottles, down 36 per cent; wool, down 42 
per cent; and soap, down 76 per cent. At the 
end of the line comes the horse—work-ani- 
mal horsepower is down 87 per cent. 

What emerges from all these data is strik- 
ing evidence that while over-all production 
for most basic needs—food, clothing, hous- 
ing—has kept up with the increase in popu- 
lation (that is, production per capita has 
been essentially constant), the kinds of goods 
produced to meet these needs have changed 
drastically. Of course, part of the economic 
growth in the United States since 1946 has 
been based on newly introduced goods—tele- 
vision sets, tape recorders, and snowmobiles, 
for example—which have increased abso- 
lutely, without displacing older products. 
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But, in general, what has happened is that 
old production technologies have been dis- 
placed by new ones. Soap has been displaced 
by synthetic detergents; natural fibres—cot- 
ton and wool—have been displaced by syn- 
thetic ones; steel and lumber have been dis- 
placed by aluminum, plastics, and concrete; 
railroad freight has been displaced by truck 
freight; returnable bottles have been dis- 
placed by non-returnable ones. On the road 
the low-powered automobile engines of the 
twenties and thirties have been displaced by 
high-powered ones. On the farm, where per- 
capita production has remained about con- 
stant, the amount of harvested acreage has 
decreased; in effect, fertilizer has displaced 
land. Older methods of insect control have 
been displaced by synthetic insecticides, such 
as DDT; for controlling weeds, the cultivator 
has been displaced by the herbicide spray. 
Range feeding of livestock has been dis- 
placed by feedlots. In each of these cases, 
what has changed drastically is the technol- 
ogy of production rather than over-all out- 
put of the economic goods. 

That statistical fiction “the average Amer- 
ican” now consumes each year about as 
much protein and other foods, for about as 
many calories (but with somewhat less vita- 
min content), uses about the same amount 
of clothes and cleaning agents, occupies 
about the same amount of housing, requires 
about as much freight, and drinks about the 
same amount of beer (twenty-six and a half 
gallons per capita) as he did in 1946. How- 
ever, his food is now grown on less land with 
much more fertilizer and pesticides than be- 
fore; his clothes are more likely to be made 
of synthetic fibres than of cotton or wool; 
he washes with synthetic detergents rather 
than soap; he lives and works in buildings 
that depend more heavily on aluminum, con- 
crete, and plastic than on steel and lumber; 
the goods he uses are increasingly shipped by 
truck rather than by rail; he drinks beer 
out of nonreturnable bottles or cans rather 
than out of returnable bottles or at the tav- 
ern bar. He is more likely to live and work 
in air-conditioned surroundings than be- 
fore. He also drives about twice as much as he 
did in 1946, in a heavier car, on synthetic 
rather than natural rubber tires, using more 
gasoline per mile, containing more tetraethyl 
lead, fed into an engine of increased horse- 
power and compression ratio. 

All this reminds us of something we have 
already been told by advertising (which, in- 
cidentally, has also grown, with the use of 
newsprint for advertising growing faster than 
its use for news)—that we are blessed with 
an economy based on very modern tech- 
nologies. Something the advertisements do 
not tell us—as we are urged to buy deter- 
gents, synthetic shirts, aluminum furniture, 
and Detroit's latest creation—is that all this 
“progress” has greatly increased man’s im- 
pact on his environment. 

To most people, the “new technology” con- 
notes computers; automation, nuclear power, 
and space exploration; these technologies are 
often blamed for the discordant problems of 
our technological age. In comparison, the 
farm, closer to nature, seems a place of in- 
nocence and simplicity. Yet some of the most 
serious environmental failures can be traced 
to technological developments on the Ameri- 
can farm. Before it was transformed by mod- 
ern technology, the farm was no more than a 
place where, to serve the convenience of man, 
several natural biological activities were lo- 
calized: the growth of plants in the soil and 
the nurture of animals on the crops. Plants 
and animals were nourished, grew, and repro- 
duced by means long established in nature. 
Their interrelationships were equally natu- 
ral: the crops withdrew nutrients, like inor- 
ganic nitrogen, from the soil; the nutrients 
were derived by gradual bacterial action from 
the store of organic matter in the soil; the 
organic store was maintained by the return 
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of plant debris and animal wastes to the soil 
and by the fixation of nitrogen from the air 
into useful organic forms. When these cir- 
cumstances prevail, the ecological cycles are 
nearly in balance, and with a little care the 
natural fertility of soil can be maintained 
for centuries—as it has been, for example, in 
European countries and in many parts of the 
Orient. Particularly important is the reten- 
tion of animal manure in the soil and the 
similar utilization of vegetable matter—in- 
cluding the garbage generated in the cities 
by the food produced on the farm. Almost 
every knowledgeable European observer who 
has visited the United States has been 
shocked by our carefree attitude toward soil 
husbandry. Not surprisingly, the American 
farmer has been engaged in a constant strug- 
gle to survive economically. In the great De- 
pression of the nineteen-thirties, some of the 
severest hardships were endured by farmers, 
as the soil was first degraded by poor hus- 
bandry and then literally lost to the winds 
and rivers through the resultant erosion. In 
the postwar period, new agricultural tech- 
nology came to the rescue, This new tech- 
nology has been so successful—measured in 
the hard currency of the farmer's economic 
return—that it has become enshrined in a 
kind of farm management that is so far re- 
moved from the ancient plan of farming as to 
merit a wholly new name: “agribusiness.” 

Agribusiness is founded on several tech- 
nological developments, chiefly in farm 
machinery, genetically controlled plant vari- 
eties, feedlots, inorganic fertilizers (especially 
nitrogen), and synthetic pesticides. But 
much of the new technology has been an 
ecological disaster; agribusiness is a main 
contributor to the environmental crisis. For 
example, consider feedlots—where cattle, re- 
moved from pasture, are crowded together 
to be fattened for market. Since the animals 
are confined, their wastes are heavily de- 
posited in one small area. The natural rate 
of conversion of organic waste to humus is 
limited, so in a feedlot most of the nitro- 
genous waste is converted to soluble forms 
(ammonia and nitrate). This material is 
rapidly evaporated or leached into ground 
water beneath the soil, or may run directly 
into surface waters during rainstorms. This 
is responsible, in part, for the appearance of 
high nitrate levels in some rural wells sup- 
plied by ground water, and for serious pol- 
lution problems resulting from the runaway 
growth of algae in a number of streams in 
the Midwest. Where untreated feedlot 
manure is allowed to reach surface water, it 
imposes a heavy oxygen demand on streams 
that may be already overloaded with munic- 
ipal wastes. A livestock animal produces 
much more waste than a human being, and 
much of this waste is now confined to feed- 
lots. For example, in 1966 more than ten 
million cattle were maintained in feedlots 
before slaughter—an increase of sixty-six 
per cent over the preceding eight years. 
Feedlots now produce more organic waste 
than the total sewage from all our munici- 
palities. Thus, our sewage-disposal problem 
is more than twice its usually estimated size. 
The physical separation of livestock from the 
soil is related to an even more complex chain 
of events, which again leads to severe eco- 
logical problems. Animals confined in feed- 
lots are supplied with grain rather than 
pasturage. When the soil is used for inten- 
sive grain production rather than pastur- 
age—as it has been in much of the Midwest— 
the humus content is depleted; farmers then 
resort to increasingly heavy applications of 
inorganic fertilizer, especially of nitrogen, 
setting off an ecological sequence that is 
drastically disruptive. 

At this point, fertilizer salesmen—and 
some agronomists—might counter with the 
argument that feedlots and the intensive use 
of fertilizer have been essential in increasing 
food production to keep pace with the rising 
population of the United States and the 
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world. The actual statistics on this matter 
are worth some attention. Between 1949 and 
1969, total agricultural production in the 
United States increased by about forty-five 
per cent. Since the United States population 
grew by thirty-four per cent in that period, 
the over-all increase in production was just 
about enough to keep pace with the popula- 
tion growth; crop production per capita in- 
creased by only six per cent. In the same 
period, the annual use of nitrogen fertilizer 
increased by six hundred and forty-eight per 
cent—an increase far greater than the in- 
crease in crop production. One reason for 
this disparity also turns up in the agricul- 
tural statistics: between 1949 and 1968, har- 
vested acreage declined by sixteen per cent. 
Clearly, more crop was being produced on 
less land; in fact, the yield per acre in- 
creased by seventy-seven per cent. Intensive 
use of nitrogen fertilizer is the most impor- 
tant means of achieving this improvement 
in yleld per acre. Thus, the intensive use of 
nitrogen fertilizer allowed agribusiness to 
meet the growing population's need for food 
while reducing the acreage used for that 
purpose. 

These same statistics also help explain 
why our water has been polluted more and 
more. In 1949, an average of about eleven 
thousand tons of nitrogen fertilizer was used 
for each unit of crop production (defined by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture), while in 1968 about fifty-seven thou- 
sand tons of nitrogen was used for the same 
unit of crop production. This means that the 
efficiency with which nitrogen contributed to 
the growth of the crop declined fivefold. Ob- 
viously, a good deal of the nitrogen fertilizer 
did not enter the crop and must have ended 
up elsewhere in the ecosystem. Indeed, in 
order to achieve very high ylelds the farmer 
must use more nitrogen tha the plants can 
take up. Though much of the leftover nitro- 
gen leaches from the soil and pollutes the 
river, the farmer, given his present economic 
situation, has reason to believe that he can- 
not survive unless he pollutes. To get that 
last twenty busheis of corn out of an acre 
which means the difference between profit 
and loss, the farmer must use nitrogen ferti- 
lizer in amounts so great as to be inefficiently 
taken up by the crop. Since the cost of fer- 
tilizer, relative to the resultant gain in crop 
sales, is lower than that of any other eco- 
nomic “input,” the new technology pays 
him well. The cost in environmental deg- 
radation is borne by his neighbors in town 
who find their water polluted. The new 
technology is an economic success, but only 
because it is an ecological failure. 

The pesticide story is quite similar: in- 
creased annual use at reduced efficiency, 
leading to an excessive environmental im- 
pact. By killing off natural insect predators 
of the target pest while the pest tends to 
develop resistance to the substance, the new 
insecticides become Increasingly inefficient. 
As & result, increasing amounts must be used 
simply to maintain crop yield. Thus, follow- 
ing the introduction of the new synthetic 
insecticides, such as DDT, the amount of 
pesticide used in the United States per unit 
of agricultural production increased by a 
hundred and sixty-eight per cent between 
1950 and 1967, In Arizona, the use of in- 
secticide on cotton tripled between 1965 and 
1967, while yields declined slightly—an agri- 
cultural treadmill that forces farmers to 
move ever faster to stay in the same place. 
And, again, the decreasing efficiency means 
an increasing release of insecticide into the 
environment—where it becomes an increas- 
ing threat to wildlife and man. 

I have sometimes thought that the nitro- 
gen-fertilizer industry must surely be one of 
the cleverest business operations of all time. 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria to maintain the fer- 
tilizer, the farmer had to rely heavily on 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria to mainatin the fer- 
tility of the soll. These bacteria naturally in- 
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habit the soil either in or around the roots of 
plants, and can make up for the nitrogen 
inevitably lost when food is shipped off the 
farm for sale, or lost by natural processes. 
The bacteria are a free economic good, avail- 
able at no cost other than the effort involved 
in crop rotation and other forms of hus- 
bandry of the soil. Now comes the fertilizer 
salesman with impressive—and quite valid— 
evidence that crop yields can be increased 
sharply by the application of inorganic nitro- 
gen in amounts that much more than make 
up the soil deficit. And not only does the 
new, salable product replace what nature 
freely previded; it also helps to kill off the 
competition. 

For there is considerable laboratory evi- 
dence that in the presence of inorganic nitro- 
gen bacterial nitrogen fixation declines and 
eventually stops. Under the impact of a 
heavy use of inorganic nitrogen fertilizer, 
the nitrogen-fixing bacteria originally living 
in the soil may not survive, or, if they do, 
may mutate into non-fixing forms, It is prob- 
able, I believe, that wherever inorganic nitro- 
gen fertilizers have been in continuous and 
intensive use, the natural population of ni- 
trogen-fixing bacteria has been sharply re- 
duced, And as this main source of natural 
nitrogen fertility is lost, it will become in- 
creasingly difficult to give up the intensive 
use of nitrogen fertilizer. To the salesman, 
nitrogen fertilizer is the perfect product—it 
wipes out the competition as it is used. The 
new insecticides are equally good business 
propositions, for by killing off the beneficial 
insects that previously helped to keep insect 
pests in check they deprive us of their freely 
available natural competitors. Like an addic- 
tive drug, nitrogen fertilizer and synthetic 
pesticides create increased demand as they 
are used: the buyer becomes hooked on the 
product. 

In marketing terms, detergents are cer- 
tainly among the most successful of the vari- 
ous technological innovations that have 
transformed the U.S. economy. In a scant 
twenty-five years, this new product has cap- 
tured more than two-thirds of the cleaning- 
agent market from one of man’s oldest, best- 
established, and most useful inventions— 
soap. That technological displacement of a 
natural organic product by an unnatural 
synthetic one is typical of many that have 
occurred since the Second World War. Soap 
is produced by causing a natural product, 
fat, to react with alkali. A typical fat used 
in soap-making is coconut oil. This is pro- 
duced by the plam tree from the raw mate- 
rials water and carbon dioxide by means of 
energy from sunlight. These are all freely 
available, renewable resources. The synthesis 
of the coconut-oil molecule has no adverse 
impact on the environment. Of course, with 
inadequate husbandry a copra plantation can 
deplete the soil, and fuel is burned in the 
extraction of the oil from the coconut, thus 
contribution to air pollution. 

The manufacture of soap from oil and 
alkali also consumes fuel and produces 
wastes. But soap, once it has been used and 
sent down the drain, is broken down by the 
bacteria of decay, for natural fat is readily 
attacked by bacterial enzymes. This bacterial 
action usually takes place in a sewage-treat- 
ment plant. Since fat contains only carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen atoms, what is then 
emitted to surface waters is only carbon di- 
oxide and water. In its production and use, 
soap has a relatively light impact on the en- 
vironment. 

Detergents are synthesized from organic 
raw materials originally present in petroleum 
along with a number of other substances. To 
obtain the raw materials, the petroleum is 
subjected to distillation and other energy- 
consuming process, with the burned fuel 
polluting the air. Once purified, the raw ma- 
terials are used in a series of chemical reac- 
tions involving chlorine and high tempera- 
tures, which finally yleld the active clean- 
ing agent. This is then mixed with a variety 
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of additives, designed to soften hard water, 
bleach stains, “brighten” wash (this effect 
is produced by an additive that strongly re- 
fiects light, and achieves a simulated white- 
ness by dazzling the eye), and otherwise 
gladden the heart of the advertising copy- 
writer. Suitably boxed, this mixture is the 
detergent. The total energy used to produce 
the active cleaning agent alone is probably 
three times that needed to produce oil for 
soap manufacture, and the resultant air pol- 
lution is also tripled. To produce the needed 
chlorine, mercury is used, and it, too, is re- 
leased to the environment as a polfutant. In 
its substitution of man-made chemical proc- 
esses for natural ones, detergent manufac- 
ture inevitably produces greater environmen- 
tal stress than the manufacture of soap does. 

Once detergents have been used, they be- 
come serious sources of additional pollution. 
Here the contrast with soap is striking. Soap 
has been used for thousands of years—every- 
where in the world, in a wide variety of eco- 
logical, economic, and cultural settings— 
without any record, to my knowledge, of pol- 
lution problems. But in only twenty-five 
years detergents have established a notorious- 
ly bad enyironmental record wherever they 
have been used. The first detergents mar- 
keted were synthesized from petroleum deriv- 
atives composed of branched molecules. Since 
the enzymes of the decay bacteria cannot at- 
tack such molecules, they passed through 
sewage-treatment plants unchanged. The in- 
dustry became aware of the problem only 
when mounds of foam appeared in streams 
and, in some places, water drawn from the 
tap foamed like beer. In 1965, under the 
threat of legislation, “biodegradable” deter- 
gents were introduced in this country; these 
had unbranched molecules, which decay bac- 
teria could attack. However, the benzene 
unit at one end of the degradable molecule 
now became a hazard; in aquatic systems, 
benzene can be converted to phenol (car- 
bolic acid), a toxic material. In fact, the new 
degradable synthetic detergents seem more 
likely to kill fish than the old ones, although 
they do not produce the nuisance of foam. 

Another pollution problem arises from the 
phosphate content of detergents, whether de- 
gradable or not, for phosphate can stimulate 
excessive growth of algae, which on their 
death overburden the aquatic ecosystem 
with organic matter. Phosphate is added to 
detergents for two purposes: to combat hard 
water (it helps to tie up materials, such as 
calcium, that cause dirt particles so that 
they can be readily rinsed away. Soap itself 
accomplishes the second of these functions. 
In hard water, soap is rather ineffective; it 
can be improved by the addition of a water- 
softening agent such as phosphate. However, 
there are other ways to solve the hard-water 
problem. For one thing, the water in some 
places is soft and no phosphate is needed, 
whether soap or detergent is used. Where the 
water is hard, it can be treated by a house- 
hold water-softener—a device that could also 
be built into washing machines, In other 
words, successful washing can be accom- 
plished without resort to phosphate, which 
upon being added to detergents worsens their 
already serious environmental effects. The ac- 
tual need to replace soap is slight. As a 
recent chemical-engineering textbook states, 
“There is absolutely no reason why old- 
fashioned soap cannot be used for most 
household and commercial cleaning.” The 
obvious answer to the present confusion over 
the relative environmental hazards of phos- 
phate and other detergent constituents— 
such as the caustics and other hazardous ma- 
teriais present in phosphate-free deter- 
gents—is to return to soap. 

It might be argued, of course, that the 
mere fact that detergents have driven soap 
from the market must mean that users find 
them more desirable than soap, and that 
detergents are therefore a worthwhile eco- 
nomic good. This argument loses most of its 
force when advertising is taken into account. 
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A study in England shows that the sales of 
different brands of detergents are directly 
proportional to their advertising expendi- 
tures. Nor is this a matter of merely ac- 
quainting the buyer with the virtues of the 
product, in the expectation that these vir- 
tues will sustain further purchases. For when 
advertising it cut back, sales fall off. In 1949, 
Unilever spent sixty per cent of the total sum 
devoted to the advertising of detergents in 
England and enjoyed sixty per cent of the 
total sales; by 1951, its advertising budget 
had been reduced to twenty per cent of the 
total and its sales had fallen off to ten per 
cent. The lesson was learned, and by 1955 
the 1951 low in advertising expenditures— 
and sales—had tripled. It would appear that 
the most important determinant of deter- 
gent sales is advertising, rather than the 
product's virtues. 

In 1946, every ton of cleaner (counting the 
active cleaning agent in detergent as equiv- 
alent to an equal weight of soap) sold in the 
United States contained about seven pounds 
of phosphate phosphorus—which eventually 
entered waterways, where it contributed to 
the problem of excessive growths of algae. 
In 1968, a hundred and thirty-seven pounds 
of phosphate phosphorus was emitted into 
environmental systems per ton of cleaner 
used, The technological displacement of soap 
by detergents has caused a twentyfold in- 
tensification of the impact of phosphate 
from cleaners on the environment, and has 
done so at no basic gain to the consumer. 
The displacement of soap by detergents has 
made us no cleaner than we were, but it has 
made our environment more foul. 

Textile production reflects another impor- 
tant displacement of natural organic mate- 
rials by unnatural synthetic ones. Some rele- 
vant statistics: In 1950 in the United States, 
about forty-five pounds of fibre was used per 
capita by fabric mills. Of this total, cotton 
and wool accounted for about. thirty-five 
pounds, modified cellulosic fibres (such as 
rayon) for about nine pounds, and wholly 
man-made synthetic fibres (such as nylon) 
for about one pound. In 1968, total fibre 
consumption was forty-nine pounds per cap- 
ita, of which cotton and wool accounted for 
twenty-two pounds, modified cellulosic fibres 
for nine pounds, and synthetic fibres for 
eighteen pounds. “Affluence,” at least as it 
can be measured by the per-capita use of 
fibre, was essentially unchanged, but natural 
materials had been considerably displaced by 
synthetic ones, This technological displace- 
ment has intensified the stress on the en- 
vironment, 

To produce fibre, whether natural or syn- 
thetic, both raw materials and a source of 
energy are required. The molecules that make 
up a fibre are polymers—chains of repeated 
smaller units. In cotton, the polymer is cellu- 
lose—iong, threadlike molecules composed of 
hundreds of glucose units linked end to end. 
Energy is needed to assemble such an elab- 
orate structure—both to form the necessary 
glucose units and to join them into the 
molecular thread. The energy required to 
form the cotton fibre is derived by the cot- 
ton plant from a free, renewable resource— 
sunlight. The energy needed to form wool, 
which is made up of the protein polymer 
called keratin, is derived from the sheep’s 
food, which, in turn, is derived from sun- 
light. The crucial link between an energy 
process and the environment is the tempera- 
ture at which the process operates. Living 
things do their energy business without heat- 
ing up the air or polluting it with noxious 
combustion products. Whether in the cot- 
ton plant or in the sheep, the chemical re- 
actions that put the natural polymers to- 
gether operate at rather low temperatures, 
and the energy is transferred efficiently. 
Nothing is wasted, nothing noxious is pro- 
duced. 

Part of the energy required for the manu- 
facture of a synthetic fibre, like nylon, is 
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contained in the raw materials; since these 
are usually derived from petroleum or nat- 
ural gas, their energy represents solar energy 
previously trapped by fossil plants and ani- 
mals. This is a non-renewable source of 
energy. Another part of the energy used in 
nylon synthesis is that needed to separate the 
various raw materials from the petroleum or 
natural gas and to drive the various chemi- 
cal reactions. Nylon, for example, is produced 
by a series of from six to ten chemical reac- 
tions, operating at temperatures ranging 
from 200° F. (near the boiling point of water) 
to 700° F. (above the melting point of lead). 
This means a considerable combustion of 
fuel—and resulting air pollution. In addi- 
tion, such chemical reactions may release 
waste chemicals into the air or water, again 
producing an environmental impact not in- 
curred in the production of a natural fibre. 

Of course, the production of cotton or wool 
can also violate ecological principles, and as 
it is currently carried on it does, In the 
United States, cotton is now grown with in- 
tensive applications of nitrogen fertilizer, in- 
secticides, and herbicides, all of which have 
serious environmental impacts that are 
avoided in the manufacture of synthetic 
fibres. In addition, the gasoline burned by 
tractors engaged in cotton production pro- 
duces air pollution. Some of these effects 
could be reduced considerably; for example, 
more reliance could be placed on natural 
control of insect pests. Similarly, nylon pro- 
duction could be improved, ecologically, by 
reducing waste-chemical emissions. However, 
the fundamental point here is that even if 
all possible ecological improvements were 
made in the two processes, the natural one 
would still be more advantageous ecologi- 
cally, because it can use a freely available, 
non-polluting source of energy—sunlight— 
for the basic chemical synthesis, whereas the 
energy for the chemical syntk¢sis of a fibre 
must be derived from a non-,enewable re- 
source, and through high-temperature oper- 
ations, which even with the best possible 
controls will pollute the environment with 
waste heat. 

Once a synthetic fibre has been produced, 
it inevitably generates a greater impact on 
the environment than a natural fibre. Be- 
cause the synthetic fibre is man-made, it 
cannot be disposed of without putting a 
stress on the environment, whereas cellulose 
and keratin, the natural polymers in cotton 
and wool, participate in the soil ecosystem 
and therefore cannot accumulate as wastes 
if they are returned to the soil. The eco- 
logical fate of cellulose, whether in a leaf, a 
cotton shirt, or a bit of paper, is well known. 
If it falls on the ground and becomes covered 
with soil, it enters into a series of complex 
biological processes. The cellulose structure is 
first invaded by molds; their cellulose-digest- 
ing enzymes release the constituent sugars 
into the soil. These stimulate the growth of 
bacteria, At the same time, the degradation 
of cellulose allows enzymatic attacks on 
other polymeric components in a leaf, re- 
leasing soluble nitrogenous constituents into 
the soil. These, too, stimulate bacterial 
growth. The result is the development of 
fresh microbial organic matter, which be- 
comes converted to humus—a substance 
essential to the natural fertility of the soil. 
Because cellulose is an essential cog in the 
soil’s ecological machinery, it cannot accu- 
mulate as a “waste.” The keratin of wool 
behaves similarly in the soil eco-system. 
All this results from the crucial fact that for 
every polymer that is produced in nature by 
living things there exist enzymes that have 
the specific ability to degrade it. The con- 
trast with synthetic fibres is striking. The 
structure of nylon and similar synthetic 
polymers is a human invention and does not 
occur in natural living things. Unlike natural 
polymers, synthetic ones have no counter- 
part in the armamentarium of degradative 
enzymes in nature, Ecologically, synthetic 
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polymers are indestructible. Hence, every bit 
of synthetic fibre or polymer that has been 
produced on the earth either is destroyed by 
burning—and thereby pollutes the air—or 
accumulates as rubbish, 

This is apparent to anyone who has wan- 
dered along a beach in recent years and 
marvelled at the array of plastic objects cast 
ashore. A closer look at such objects—bits of 
nylon cordage, discarded beer-can packs and 
plastic bottles—is even more revealing. Like 
other objects on the beach—bits of glass, for 
example—the plastic objects are worn by 
wave action, Ecologically, it is useful to ask 
about any given material in the environ- 
ment, “Where does it go?” Where, then, does 
the material abraded from plastic objects go 
in the marine environment? The answer has 
been made apparent by a recent report. Nets 
that have been used to collect microscopic 
organisms from the sea now accumulate a 
new material: tiny fragments of plastic 
fibres, often red, blue, or orange. In recent 
years, natural fibres such as hemp and jute 
have been almost totally replaced by 
synthetic fibres in fishing lines and fish nets. 
While the natural fibres are subject to 
microbial decay, the synthetic ones are not, 
and therefore accumulate, And the chief 
reason that synthetic cordage has replaced 
natural materials in fishing operations is 
that the synthetic fibres have the advantage 
of resisting degradation by molds, which, as 
we have seen, readily attack cellulosic ma- 
terials such as hemp or jute. Thus, the prop- 
erty that makes the synthetic fibre more 
valuable economically than the natural 
one—its resistance to biological degrada- 
tion—is precisely the property that increases 
its environmental impact. 

Not long ago, I saw a poignant photograph 
of a wild duck, its neck garlanded with a 
plastic beer-can pack. Consider this event. 
A particular plastic pack is formed in a fac- 
tory, shipped to a brewery, fitted around six 
cans of beer, further transported until it 
reaches human hands that separate plastic 
from beer can. Then, tossed aside, it persists 
until it comes to float on some woodland 
lake, where a wild duck, innocent of modern 
technology, plunges its head into the plastic 
noose. Such events, bringing into improb- 
able, wildly incongruous, but often fatal 
conjunction some plastic object and some 
unwitting creature of the earth, can only 
become increasingly frequent as plastic 
factories continue to emit their stream of 
indestructible objects, each destined, by its 
triumphant escape from the limited life of 
natural materials, to become waste. 

The vast development of modern synthetic 
organic materials has produced other stresses 
on the environment. Some of these mate- 
rials, unlike plastics, are not inert but bio- 
chemically active, and in some cases this ac- 
tivity is intentional—to kill insects or weeds, 
or to defoliate forests and crops in Vietnam. 
However, living things share a number of 
similar biochemical systems, so that an un- 
natural substance that is intended to affect 
a specific organism is likely to affect others, 
in different ways, as well, DDT, which at- 
tacks biochemical processes in the insect 
nervous system, also influences the behavior 
of enzymes in the livers of birds in such a 
way as to inhibit the formation of egg-shelis, 
which readily break after the eggs are laid. 
The weed killer, 2,4,5-T, sprayed in huge 
amounts on the forests and croplands of 
Vietnam, distorts the biochemistry of the 
plants and denudes them of leaves; it has 
also been found to induce birth defects in 
laboratory animals, and may be the cause of 
increased birth defects among recently born 
Vietnamese babies, These substances are, in 
effect, drugs, and ought to be dispensed with 
appropriate foresight and control, but such 
control is impossible when tons of the ecolo- 
gical drugs are sprayed across the country- 
side from the air. 

To provide raw materials for the synthesis 
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of the new materials—fibres, plastics, deter- 
gents, pesticides, and drugs—there has been 
a huge concurrent increase in the production 
of organic chemicals generally (up 746 per 
cent since 1946). This change, too, has put 
an increased stress on the environment. For 
example, the poisoning of fish with mercury 
is one of the costs that we are paying for 
synthetic detergents. Manufacturing the de- 
tergents now in common use requires large 
amounts of chlorine, which is usually pro- 
duced by passing an electric current through 
a solution of common salt (sodium chloride). 
Mercury is a valuable adjunct to this process, 
for it serves not only to conduct electricity 
but also to trap another product of the re- 
action, sodium, as an amalgam. The use of 
mercury for chlorine production in the 
United States has therefore increased im- 
mensely, After the electrolytic process, the 
sodium-laden mercury is made to react with 
water; this converts the sodium to the alkali 
sodium hydroxide, regenerating pure mercury 
for further use. In this process, large amounts 
of mercury and water are mixed and circu- 
lated, and inevitably some of the mercury is 
“lost,” ending up eventually in the waste- 
drainage system. The lost mercury is carried 
to the bottom of rivers and lakes, where 
bacteria convert the metallic mercury to a 
soluble form, methyl mercury. This poisons 
lucky to be working as a Chicago waiter for 
feature of the “plastic age.” 

When the automobile and the internal- 
combustion engine were first developed, no 
one could have realized that some seventy 
years later they would become the greatest 
single source of urban environmental pollu- 
tion. It is often assumed that automotive pol- 
lution is an inescapable result of the huge 
numbers of vehicles that choke the highways. 
There is no doubt that the number of cars 
is part of the problem; in the years from 
1947 to 1968, the total number of vehicles 
on United States roads increased by 166 per 
cent, and the total vehicle-miles travelled 
went up by 174 per cent. However, at least 
two major automotive pallutants, lead and 
photo-chemical smog, increased much faster 
than even the proliferating cars and use of 
cars, For example, studies of the amounts of 
lead deposited yearly in polar glaciers show 
that between 1940 and 1965 the annual entry 
of lead—which comes almost entirely from 
gasoline additives—into the environment in- 
creased by about 300 per cent, or about twice 
as fast as the increase in the total consump- 
tion of gasoline in that time. The smog situ- 
ation shows an eyen greater disparity. Photo- 
chemical smog made its debut in Los Angeles 
in the early forties. Since then, it has ap- 
peared in most of the nation's large cities 
and has become yastly more intense in Los 
Angeles itself. A reasonable estimate of the 
over-all increase in smog levels in United 
States cities since the Second World War 
would be tenfold or so, or in the range of 
1,000 per cent—again an increase much 
greater than the concurrent rise in auto- 
mobile travel. Clearly, something besides the 
number of cars and the mileage travelled 
has changed. 

What has changed is the automobile. 
Cynics are sometimes prone to dismiss the 
annual changes in Detroit car models as 
superficial ones, but beneath the recurrent 
transformation of the automobile’s gaudy 
and increasingly fragile skin technological 
changes, especially in the engine, have con- 
verted it into a highly efficient smog gener- 
ator. In the internal-combustion engine, 
gasoline is mixed with air in the cylinders, 
and the mixture is ignited, at a suitable mo- 
ment, by means of an electric spark. Just be- 
fore the fuel-air mixture is ignited, it is 
compressed by the cylinder piston. The cyl- 
inder pressure has a great deal to do with 
the amount of power that the engine can 
deliver; generally, the greater the pressure 
the higher the power output. For reasons 
that have not yet been fully explained, the 
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automobile industry long ago became com- 
mitted to increasing the engine's power. In 
1925, when the first figures became available, 
the average American passenger-car engine 
delivered fifty-five horsepower. By 1946, the 
average was a hundred horsepower. Between 
1946 and 1958, the average horsepower was 
raised to two hundred and thirty. In re- 
sponse to foreign competition, United States 
manufacturers introduced the “compact” 
car, with a smaller engine. As a result, 
between 1958 and 1961 the average horse- 
power dropped from two hundred and thirty 
to a hundred and seventy-five. Then a curi- 
ous phenomenon occurred: the “compact” 
cars gradually grew in size and in engine 
power, so that between 1961 and 1968 the 
average horsepower climbed back to reach 
two hundred and fifty. To increase the 
horsepower, it was necessary to increase en- 
gine compression; the reievant measure, 
known as the compression ratio, rose from 
5.9 in 1946 to 9.8 in 1958. It then dipped 
briefiy, along with horsepower, but, recover- 
ing from that aberration, climbed upward 
again, reaching an average of 9.4 in 1968. 
Thus, between 1946 and 1968 the low- 
powered, low-compression engine was dis- 
placed. This technological displacement, like 
many others in that period, has strongly in- 
tensified the impact of automobile travel on 
the environment. 

Because high-powered engines use fuels 
less efficiently than low-powered ones do— 
especially when the engines are run at low 
speeds, as they are in car-choked city 
streets—there has been an increase in the 
amount of gasoline burned per mile, In 1946, 
passenger cars averaged about fifteen miles 
per gallon; by 1968, the average was about 
fourteen miles per gallon. This meant more 
fuel combustion—and therefore more air 
pollution from gasoline-combustion prod- 
ucts—per vehicle-mile travelled. A second, 
more acute pollution problem arises from the 
special engineering needs of the high-com- 
pression engine. At high cylinder pressures, 
the explosive combustion is apt to be un- 
even, causing a jarring “knock,” which de- 
creases engine power. To suppress engine 
knock, it was found necessary to add tetra- 
ethyl lead to the gasoline. Almost all of this 
lead—which is a toxic material—is emitted 
into the air from the engine exhaust. As the 
average compression ratio rose, so did the 
lead content of the gasoline. In 1946, the 
gasoline used in the United States emitted 
about fifty thousand tons of lead into the 
environment. By 1968, the lead emitted had 
increased to two hundred and sixty thousand 
tons. In those twenty-two years, the amount 
of lead used rose from two hundred and 
eighty pounds per million vehicle-miles to 
five hundred pounds. In other words, the 
increase in engine power and compression 
ratio means that for the same amount of 
actual use cars now pollute the environment 
with nearly twice as much lead as they did 
just after the war. 

Then, there is the matter of photochemical 
smog, which results from the emission of 
nitrogen oxides—in urban areas, largely from 
automotive vehicles—into the air. The 
natural levels of nitrogen oxides in the air 
are ordinarily very low, but when air is 
heated—for example, during fuel combustion 
in the cylinder—nitrogen and oxygen react, 
and nitrogen oxides are emitted from the 
engine exhaust. Activated by sunlight, nitro- 
gen oxides combine with waste hydrocarbons 
from automobile exhaust to produce the 
noxious final product of photochemical smog, 
peroxyacetyl nitrate, often referred to as 
PAN. This can take the form of a whitish 
haze, tinged with brown, that causes the 
eyes to smart. Now, as compression ratio in- 
creased, so did the engine’s operating tem- 
perature, and this, in turn, sharply Increased 
the amount of nitrogen oxides emitted per 
unit of engine use. The emission of nitrogen 
oxides is also affected by a number of other 
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engine characteristics. When these are taken 
into account, it can be estimated that where- 
as the emission of nitrogen oxides in the 
exhaust of the average 1946 passenger car 
came to about five hundred parts par million, 
the emission of the average 1968 automobile 
was twelve hundred parts per million. Thus, 
the emission of nitrogen oxides for each unit 
of vehicle use more than doubled over this 
period. When the increased mileage and in- 
creased gasoline consumption in the period 
are also taken into account, total emission of 
nitrogen oxides is found to have increased 
about sevenfold—a rise that begins to ac- 
count for the sharp increase in smog levels. 

In the fall of 1965, exhaust-control devices 
appeared on new 1966-model cars in Cali- 
fornia, and the emission of waste hydro- 
carbons began a downward trend in Los An- 
geles. Between 1965 and 1968, emission of 
waste hydrocarbons from motor vehicles was 
reduced from 1,938 tons per day to 1,720. 
(Without controls, emission would have risen 
to 2,400 tons per day by 1968.) Eye irritation 
was also reduced. At the same time, the 
level of another important pollutant emitted 
by motor vehicles, carbon monoxide, was 
also reduced by the new devices. It might 
appear, then, that by 1968 Los Angeles would 
have been ready to celebrate the end of a 
long and frustrating search for a solution 
to the smog problem. But at that point the 
situation took a new and ominous turn: the 
improvements in exhaust emissions brought 
on a new problem. For, coincident with the 
twelve-per-cent drop in hydrocarbon emis- 
sions between 1965 and 1968, the burden of 
nitrogen oxides in the Los Angeles air in- 
creased by twenty-eight per cent. The nitro- 
gen oxides in automobile exhausts include 
both nitric oxide and nitrogen dioxide. While 
nitric oxide is relatively innocuous (except 
as an ingredient of the smog-forming reac- 
tion), nitrogen dioxide is highly poisonous, 
with a long history as a serious industrial 
hazard. The gas destroys the cells of the 
lungs, tends to enlarge lung blood vessels, 
and, at a sufficiently high concentration, 
causes an accumulation of fluid in the lungs, 
which may lead to death. Nitrogen dioxide, 
a colored gas, tinges the air a kind of whiskey 
brown, and as the concentration has in- 
creased in the Los Angeles air serious visi- 
bility problems have arisen—in the air lanes 
and along the high-speed freeways. In addi- 
tion, nitrogen dioxide is toxic to plants; at 
levels of less than one part per million, the 
growth of tomato plants is reduced about 
thirty per cent. In 1965, nitrogen dioxide in 
Los Angeles had exceeded what had been 
designated the “adverse” level on a hundred 
days. In 1968, three years after the introduc- 
tion to exhaust-control devices, that level 
was exceeded on a hundred and thirty-two 
days. 

There are two reasons for the increase in 
the level of nitrogen dioxide. One is the sim- 
ple ecological rule that “everything must go 
somewhere.” If hydrocarbon emissions are re- 
duced, the nitrogen oxides that might have 
combined with hydrocarbons to form smog 
necessarily accumulate in the air. The other 
reason for the rise in nitrogen oxides is that 
in devising the present pollution controls the 
automobile manufacturers considered only 
the demand for reduced emissions of hydro- 
carbons and carbon monoxide. This demand 
led them to make engine modifications de- 
signed to increase the thoroughness of fuel 
combustion in the cylinders by increasing 
the engine's air intake. But increased fuel 
combustion also increases the combustion of 
the major constituent of the air, nitrogen, 
generating nitrogen oxides. Thus, the engine 
modifications introduced for the purpose of 
reducing the emission of hydrocarbons tend- 
ed to increase the emission of nitrogen oxides, 
and in enforcing the new automobile-engine 
modifications Los Angeles had simply traded 
one pollution problem for another. Catalytic 
exhaust devices have been developed for the 
Purpose of converting engine-generated 
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nitrogen oxides into innocuous products. 
However, it appears that the catalysts are 
poisoned by the lead used as a gasoline addi- 
tive, and here the smog problem reaches to 
the heart of the automotive-pollution prob- 
lem—the modern high-powered, high-com- 
pression gasoline engine, which operates ef- 
fectively only on high-octane fuels. Such 
fuels have usually been produced by the addi- 
tion of tetraethyl lead, and the elimination 
of lead requires a large-scale change in the 
petroleum-refining industry—or else a 
change in the design of automotive engines. 
There is also a serious question about how 
effective the increasingly complex exhaust 
devices are under actual conditions of use. 
For example, California tests show that the 
exhaust devices on 1966 models lost their ef- 
fectiveness for controlling hydrocarbon and 
carbonmonoxide emissions and, on the aver- 
age, exceeded the California emission stand- 
ards after five to ten thousand miles of use. 

In part, the increase in automobile travel 
during the last twenty-five years is a conse- 
quence of changes in the distribution of resi- 
dences and places of work. Traffic studies 
show that about ninety per cent of all auto- 
mobile trips are ten miles or less in length; 
this class of trips represents about thirty per 
cent of total automobile mileage travelled. 
The mean work-residence travel distance in 
U.S. metropolitan areas is about five miles 
for central-city dwellers and about six miles 
for those living in suburban areas. This is 
statistical evidence of what millions of peo- 
ple know from their own daily frustration: 
that in most urban areas the roads are 
clogged twice a day with people driving to and 
from work—a consequence of the separation 
between place of work and residence and the 
absence of adequate means of mass trans- 
portation. A related problem that has devel- 
oped as a result of the American growth pat- 
tern since 1946 is the displacement of rail- 
road freight haulage by trucks. The eco- 
logical cost of this displacement is evident 
in the following figures: the energy required 
to move a ton of freight one mile by rail now 
averages about 624 B.T.U. (British thermal 
units), and by truck, about 3,460 B.T.U. This 
means that for the same amount of freight 
haulage, trucks burn nearly six times as 
much fuel as trains—and emit about six 
times as much environmental pollution. 
Moreover, the amount of power required to 
produce the cement and steel for a mile of 
four-lane highway—essentially for truck 
traffic—is 3.6 times the power required to 
produce a mile of steel track for comparable 
rail traffic. Finally, the highway takes up a 
four-hundred-foot right-of-way, while the 
railroad takes only a hundred feet. In all 
these respects, the displacement of railroads 
by automotive vehicles for freight—and also 
for passenger travel—has intensified the en- 
vironmental impact of transportation. 

The electric-power industry, which has ex- 
panded rapidly in the postwar period, is still 
another source of major pollution problems. 
These include sulphur dioxide, nitrogen ox- 
ides, and dust emitted by power plants that 
burn fossil fuels; radioactive emissions, and 
the threat—small but with enormously 
catastrophic potential—of an accident, from 
the operation of nuclear power plants; and 
the emission of waste heat to the air and 
nearby surface waters by both types of 
plants. The growth in the use of electric 
power has been attributed, with justifica- 
tion, to the modernity of our economy and 
with much less justification, to our supposed 
affluence. The statistics appear straihgtfor- 
ward. In the United States, power consump- 
tion by the economically active population 
in 1968 was about 20,500 K.W.H. (kilowatt- 
hours) per capita, as opposed to about 2,900 
for Chile, 260 for India, and 230 for Thailand. 
(The United States produces thirty-four per 
cent of the world’s electric-power output.) 
However, electric power is not in itself ca- 
pable of satisfying any known human need, 
and its contribution to human welfare needs 
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to be measured in terms of the economic 
goods that it can produce. Here we discover 
another serious failing—in terms of human 
welfare—of technology: the new 
productive technologies are far more costly 
in the consumption of electric power and 
other forms of fuel-generated energy than 
the technologies they have displaced. For 
example, aluminum, which has increasingly 
displaced steel and lumber as a construction 
material, requires for its production about 
fifteen times as much fuel energy per pound 
as steel and about a hundred and fifty times 
as much fuel energy as lumber. Even when 
the fact is taken into account that the 
weight of aluminum needed for a given pur- 
pose is less than that of steel, the power 
discrepancy remains. For example, the energy 
required to produce the metal for an alumi- 
num beer can is 6.3 times that meeded to pro- 
duce the metal for a steel beer can. Thus, the 
expansion of power production in the United 
States has been greatly inflated by the grow- 
ing tendency to displace power-thrifty goods 
with power-consumptive ones. The cost of 
this inefficiency is heavily borne by the en- 
vironment. 

Once again it is clear that the chief rea- 
son for the environmental crisis that has 
engulfed the United States in recent years 
is not the increase in our population and 
not a rise in our affluence but the sweeping 
transformation of productive technology. 
The economy has grown only enough to give 
the people of the United States about the 
same amount of basic goods per capita that 
it gave them in 1946. However, productive 
technologies with intense impacts on the 
environment have displaced tess destructive 
ones. These technologies are ecologically 
faulty because they are designed to solve 
single, separate problems, and fail to take 
into account the “side effects” that are in- 
evitable because on earth no form of matter 
or energy is isolated from the whole eco- 
logical fabric. The fragmented design of 
technology refiects its scientific foundation, 
for science is divided into disciplines that 
are governed largely by the notion that com- 
plex systems can be understood only if they 
are first broken down into their components. 
This reductionist bias has also tended to 
shield basic science from a concern with 
real-life problems, like environmental deg- 
radation. 

Confronted by decisions on nuclear power, 
radiation, nitrate levels, photochemical 
smog, bacterial warfare, and all the other 
technicalities of environmental problems, 
one is tempted to call in the scientific ex- 
pert. Scientists can, of course, evaluate the 
releyant benefits; how many kilowatt-hours 
of electricity a nuclear-power plant can de- 
liver, and at what price; the yield of corn 
to be expected from the use of nitrogen 
fertilizer. They can also evaluate the related 
risks: the radiation dose to people in the 
vicinity of the power plant; the hazard to 
infants from nitrate levels exacerbated by 
fertilizers. Those evaluations can be derived 
from appropriate scientific theories, princi- 
ples, and data. However, no scientific prin- 
ciple can guide the choice between some 
number of kilowatt-hours of electric power 
and some number of cases of thyroid cancer, 
or between some number of bushels of corn 
and some number of cases of infant methe- 
moglobinemia. These are matters of morality, 
of social and political judgment; they are 
determined not by scientific principle but 
by the relative value we place on economic 
advantage and human life. 

Indeed, there are powerful links between 
the environmental crisis and the economic 
system we live under. Conventional economic 
science conceives of the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth as a vastly elaborated 
development of the ancient marketplace. 
Goods are produced and services performed 
so that they may be exchanged for other 
goods and services; values are determined, at 
least as a first approximation, by the inter- 
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play of supply and demand. The term “ex- 
ternality” has been introduced into economic 
theory to describe what once appeared to be 
a rather rare departure from this basic ex- 
change process. In its simple form, an ex- 
change is both mutually beneficial and vol- 
untary; it takes place because both parties 
hope to gain from it. An externality, by con- 
trast, may be neither beneficial nor volun- 
tary for all parties in the transaction: Mer- 
cury benefits the chlorine-alkalip producer 
but harms the commercial fisherman; it is 
used voluntarily by one party but is invol- 
untarily inflicted upon the other. This is an 
example of a negative externality. In theory, 
but less commonly in practice, an externality 
may be economically positive—as in the case 
of a householder who happens to live next to 
a well-kept golf course. Now that very large 
negative externalities have begun to emerge 
in the form of environmental degradation, 
economists have begun to devote consider- 
able attention to this once minor facet 
of economic theory. They face some dif- 
ficult questions: How can the social costs of 
environmental deterioration be evaluated 
and met by the operation of the economic 
system? Are the basic operational require- 
ments of the major economic systems—cap- 
italism and socialism—compatible with the 
ecological imperatives we face? 

The conventional solution proposed for 
a country like the United States is to “in- 
ternalize the externalities,” by taxing pollu- 
tion or raising the prices of products to 
cover its costs. However, even if these meas- 
ures are adopted, many serious difficulties 
will remain. In the private-enterprise system, 
one of the chief motivating forces is private 
profit. What is the connection between pol- 
lution and profit in a private-enterprise 
economic system like that of the United 
States? Many of the large-scale technological 
displacements in industry and agriculture 
that have occurred since 1946 are much more 
prone to pollute than the older ones they 
have displaced, and the new technology has 
clearly played an important role in the profit- 
ability of postwar business enterprise. A good 
example is the massive displacement of soap 
by synthetic detergents. In 1947, when the 
cleaning-product industry produced essen- 
tially no detergents, its profit amounted to 
about thirty per cent of sales. In 1967, when 
the industry produced about one-third soap 
and two-thirds detergents, the profit was 
about forty-two per cent of sales. From the 
data for intervening years, it can be com- 
puted that the profit on pure-detergent sales 
is about fifty-two per cent, considerably 
higher than the profit on pure-soap sales. 
This may help to explain why soap, despite tts 
continued usefulness for most cleaning pur- 
poses, has been driven off the market by de- 
tergents. Another important example is pro- 
vided in the displacement of small, low- 
powered automobiles by large, high-powered 
ones. An article in Fortune has noted, “As the 
size and selling price of a car are reduced, 
then, the profit margin tends to drop even 
faster. A standard U.S. sedan with a basic 
price of $3,000 for example, yields something 
like $250 to $300 in profit to its manufac- 
turer. But when the price falls by a third, to 
$2,000, the factory profit drops by about half. 
Below $2,000, the decline grows even more 
precipitous.” The introduction of a car of 
reduced environmental impact, which would 
necessarily have a relatively low-powered, 
low-compression engine and a low over-all 
weight, would sell at a relatively low price, 
and it would therefore yield a smaller profit 
than the standard heavy, high-powered, 
high-polluting vehicle. 

This may explain the recent remark by 
Henry Ford II that “minicars make mini- 
profits.” Steel and lumber have been in- 
creasingly displaced as construction mate- 
rials by aluminum, cement (in the form of 
concrete), and plastics. In 1967, the profits 
(in relation to total sales) from steel pro- 
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duction by blast furnaces and lumber pro- 
duction were 12.5 per cent and 15.4 per cent, 
respectively. The products that have dis- 
placed steel and lumber yielded significantly 
higher profits: aluminum, 25.7 per cent; 
cement, 37.4 per cent; plastics and resins, 
214 per cent. Again the displacement of 
technologies with relatively weak environ- 
mental impacts by technologies with stronger 
impacts has been accompanied by significant 
increases in profitability. 

The costs of environmental degradation, it 
appears, are borne chiefly by society as a 
whole, in the form of externalities, rather 
than by the producer. A business enterprise 
that pollutes the environment is therefore 
being subsidized by society, and to this ex- 
tent the enterprise, though free, is not wholly 
private. When a manufacturing process 
borrows from the ecosystem and incurs what 
might be called “a debt to nature” in the 
form of pollution, there is an immediate sav- 
ing for the producer. At the same time, pollu- 
tion often adds to the living costs of the pop- 
ulation as a whole, most of which consists 
of wage earners rather than entrepreneurs. 
Thus, when the workers in the vicinity of a 
power plant find their cleaning costs in- 
creased because of soot emitted by its stacks, 
their wages are reduced by the amount of 
that increase. In essence, the workers’ extra 
cleaning costs subsidize part of the cost of 
operating the power plant. Of course, it may 
have taken fifteen or twenty years of environ- 
mental pollution from industrial plants 
along the shore of Lake Erie, say, before the 
burden of waste reduced the water's oxygen 
content to zero, halted the self-purification 
process, and fouled the beaches so badly that 
in order to enjoy a swim the plants’ workers 
had to add to their cost of living the price of 
admission to a swimming pool. Similarly, 
chronic low-level exposure to radiation, mer- 
cury, or DDT may shorten a wage earner's 
life without reducing his income or even 
causing him to incur extra medical costs 
during his lifetime. In this case, the cost of 
pollution is not met for a long time; the bill 
is finally paid by the wage earner’s prema- 
ture death, which—apart from the feelings of 
his family and friends—can be reckoned in 
terms of a certain number of years of lost 
income. 

The economic theory of the private-enter- 
prise system is based very substantially on 
the advantages of growth. And yet the total 
rate by which men exploit the earth’s eco- 
system has some upper limit; if this rate is 
exceeded, the system will eventually be 
driven to collapse. Hence, all productive sys- 
tems must eventually reach a no-growth con- 
dition—at least with respect to the accumu- 
lation of capital goods designed to exploit 
the ecosystem, and the products that these 
yield. In a private-enterprise system, a no- 
growth condition means no further accumu- 
lation of capital, If the accumulation of 
capital, through profit, is a basic driving force 
of this system, as it seems to be, it is difficult 
to see how the system can continue to operate 
under conditions of no growth. Moreover, 
different ecological cycles vary considerably 
in their intrinsic rates—rates that cannot be 
exceeded if breakdown is to be avoided. For 
example, the natural turnover rate of a soil 
system is considerably lower than that of an 
aquatic system—a fish farm, let us say. It 
follows that if the private-enterprise system 
is to exploit these different ecosystems con- 
currently without inducing ecological break- 
down, there will be different rates of eco- 
nomic return. But when one enterprise yields 
a lower return than another, investment 
funds will tend to be transferred to the latter. 
Of course, many marginal enterprises that 
yield profits significantly below those avail- 
able elsewhere in the economic system have 
important social value. It will perhaps be 
possible to keep them going by means of 
subsidies, but very often the subsidies will 
need to be so large as to amount to national- 
ization—a contradiction of private enterprise. 
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Finally, since the “debt to nature” repre- 
sented by environmental pollution is essen- 
tially a saving in production costs on the 
part of the entrepreneur, it provides a cushion 
against the effects of internal problems in the 
economic system—such as the conflict be- 
tween entrepreneur and employee over wages. 
Now we know that the debt must be paid, 
and in this sense the emergence of an eco- 
logical crisis must be regarded as the signal 
of an emerging crisis in our economic system. 

What little I have been able to learn from 
available reports indicates that the problems 
of environmental pollution in industrialized 
socialist nations are not basically different 
from those typical of industrialized private- 
enterprise nations like the United States. The 
pollutants in surface waters in the Soviet 
Union are similar in both type and origin 
to the ones that trouble the United States 
and other developed countries. They include 
wastes from municipalities, food-processing 
plants, and pulp and paper plants, industrial 
chemicals and metals, oil spills, and drainage 
of fertilizer. There Is no evidence that the 
new postwar technologies introduced in the 
Soviet Union differ much from those which 
dominate American production, and the evi- 
dence that environmental pollution in Russia 
is following about the same course it has 
taken in capitalist countries suggests that 
the drive for “plan fulfillment” takes its toll 
of the ecosystem just as the drive for profits 
does. However, the socialist system does have 
in theory, several advantages over the pri- 
vate-enterprise system in dealing with eco- 
logical problems. One of these is the relative 
ease of national planning, which is essential 
for an ecologically rational system of produc- 
tion, Another advantage relates specifically 
to the problem of growth. Though it is true 
that the Soviet Union and other socialist 
states have emphasized economic growth just 
as heavily as capitalist states have, the theory 
of socialist economics does not appear to re- 
quire that the growth should continue in- 
definitely. Moreover, it should be compara- 
tively easy for a socialist system to enforce 
varying rates of return from productive ac- 
tivities in different sectors of the ecosystem. 

In any case, both socialist and capitalist 
economic theories have apparently devel- 
oped without taking into account the lim- 
ited biological capital represented by the 
ecosystem. As a result, neither of the systems 
is now well prepared to confront the en- 
vironmental crisis, and both will be severely 
tested by it. For if any civilization is to sur- 
vive, industry, agriculture, and transporta- 
tion must meet the inescapable demands of 
the ecosystem. This will require the develop- 
ment of major new technologies, including 
methods of returning sewage and garbage 
directly to the soil; the replacement of many 
synthetic materials by natural ones; the re- 
versal of the present tendency to retire soil 
from agriculture and to elevate the yield per 
acre; the replacement of synthetic organic 
agents by biological means of controlling in- 
sects and other pests; the discouragement of 
power-consuming industries; the develop- 
ment of land transport that operates with 
maximum fuel efficiency at low combustion 
temperatures and with minimum land use; 
essentially complete containment and recla- 
mation of wastes from combustion processes, 
smelting, and chemical operations; essen- 
tially complete recycling of all reusable 
metal, ceramic, and paper products, and 
ecologically sound planning of land use, 
especially in urban areas. In effect, all major 
elements of the new productive enterprises 
constructed on the basis of ecologically faulty 
technology have to be rebuilt along ecologi- 
cally sound lines. Obviously, these changes 
must be worldwide; for example, if indus- 
trialized countries were to give up the large- 
scale use of synthetic materials, tropical 
countries would need to take up the slack 
and manufacture such products as soap, 
tires, and fabrics from natural materials for 
world commerce. Like the ecosphere itself, 
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the peoples of the world are linked by their 
separate but interconnected needs to a com- 
mon fate. The world will survive the environ- 
mental crisis as a whole or not at ail. 

We live in a time that is dominated by 
enormous technical power and extreme hu- 
man need. The power is self-evident in the 
megawattage of power plants and the mega- 
tonnage of nuclear bombs. The human need 
is painfully evident in the sheer numbers of 
people now and soon to be living, in the 
deterioration of their habitat, the earth, and 
in the tragic worldwide epidemic of hunger 
and want. The gap between brute power and 
human need continues to grow, for the power 
fattens on the same faulty technology that 
intensifies the need, Everywhere in the world, 
there is evidence of a deep-seated failure to 
use the competence, the wealth, the power 
at human disposal for the maximum good of 
human beings. The environmental crisis is 
a major example of this failure. It has come 
about because the means by which we use 
the ecosphere to produce wealth threaten 
the ecosphere itself. The present system of 
production is self-destructive. 

My own judgment, based on the evidence 
now at hand, is that the present course of 
environmental degradation, at least in in- 
dustrialized countries, represents such a 
serious challenge to essential ecological sys- 
tems that if it is continued it will destroy 
the ability of the environment to support a 
reasonably civilized human society. Some 
number of human beings might well survive 
such a catastrophe, for the collapse of civili- 
zation would reduce the pace of environ- 
mental degradation. What would then re- 
main would be a kind of neo-barbarism, with 
& highly uncertain future. 

Deep pessimism is perhaps a natural after- 
math of the shock of recognizing that the 
caunted “progress” of modern civilization 
is only a thin cloak for global catastrophe. 
No scientist, economist, or politiclan—no 
committee of experts—could possibly come 
up with a specific plan for resolving the en- 
vironmental crisis. To pretend otherwise is 
only to evade the real meaning of the envir- 
enmental crisis: that the world is being car- 
ried to the brink of ecological disaster not by 
a single fault, which some clever scheme 
could correct, but by a phalanx of powerful 
economic, technological, and social forces. 
What is required is nothing less than a 
change in the course of history. I am con- 
vinced, however, that once we pass beyond 
mere awareness of empending disaster and 
begin to understand how we have reached 
our present predicament and where the al- 
ternative paths ahead can lead, there is rea- 
son to hope. After all, the environmental 
crisis is not the product of man’s biological 
capabilities, which could not change in time 
to save us, but of his social actions, which 
are subject to much more rapid change. If 
the environmental crisis is the result of so- 
cial mismanagement of the world’s resources, 
then it can be resolved and man can survive 
in a humane condition by consciously bring- 
ing his social organization into harmony with 
the ecosphere. 

Here we can learn a basic lesson from na- 
ture: that nothing can survive on the planet 
unless it is a cooperative part of a larger 
whole. Life itself learned that lesson on the 
primitive earth—for the first living things, 
like modern man, consumed their nutritive 
base as they grew, converting the geochemi- 
cal store of organic matter into wastes that 
could no longer serve their needs. Life as it 
first appeared on the earth was embarked 
on a linear, self-destructive course. What 
prevented extinction was the appearance, 
in the course of evolution, of a new life 
form, which reconverted the waste of the 
primitive organisms into fresh organic mat- 
ter, The first photosynthetic organisms trans- 
formed the rapacious linear course of life 
into the earth’s first great ecological cycle. 
By closing the circle, they achieved what no 
living organism alone can accomplish—sur- 
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vival. Human beings have broken out of the 
circle of life, driven not by biological need 
but by the social organizations that they 
have devised to “conquer” nature. Once more, 
in order to survive, we must close the circle. 
We must learn how to restore te nature the 
wealth we borrow from it. P 
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Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, The Na- 
tional Society of State Legislators held 
its annual meeting this year in Phila- 
delphia from Wednesday, October 20, 
1971, through Friday, October 22, 1971. 
Among the many special activities con- 
ducted were panels on the Attica State 
prison, drug addiction, juvenile justice, 
court reform and prison reform. All ac- 
tivities were well attended with delegates 
from around the country. The news 
media covered this annual meeting with 
great interest. 

One of the sparkling features of this 
meeting was an address by our colleague, 
the Honorable WILBUR D. Mrs, chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. He spoke about criminal justice, 
general revenue sharing, national health 
insurance, and other matters before his 
committee. 

While all Members of the House will 
not agree with all the views Chairman 
Mirits expresses, it safe to say that 
every Member in the House thinks the 
world of him as a man and as a 
colleague. 

The remarks of Congressman WILBUR 
D. Mitts, delivered October 22, 1971, at 
the Holiday Inn, Penn Center, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., follows: 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN WILBUR D, MILLS 


It is a real pleasure and privilege for me 
to join with my fellow legislators in this an- 
nual meeting of your excellent organization. 
We have many problems of mutual concern, 
and I appreciate your invitation to discuss 
them with you. 

I am sincerely quite impressed with the 
bipartisan makeup of your organization, the 
professional purposes for which it was or- 
ganized, and your goal of building a high 
level of professionalism among state legisla- 
tors by providing the information and tools 
they need to do their job. 

I was pleased to learn that my good friend, 
Cal Ledbetter, of Little Rock has recently 
become a member of your Board of Gover- 
nors, I know he will make the same type of 
high contribution to your organization that 
he has always made as a representative in 
our legislature back home. 

I am also pleased to see so many other 
friends from back home and from arcund 
the country taking a real interest in the work 
of your organization. 

Today I would like to discuss with you my 
views on important pieces of legislation 
which are presently under consideration or 
have recently been considered by the Ways 
and Means Committee. Certainly, these pro- 
posals, including the President's revenue 
sharing proposal, are of as much interest and 
concern to you as state legislators as they 
are to us in Congress. We share the same 
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objectives—better government and better re- 
sults at all levels. 

But before I go into these matters, I 
would like to say a few words about the im- 
portant subjects with which you are im- 
mediately concerned in this annual meet- 
ing. I have been advised that the principal 
themes of this year’s conference are criminal 
justice and modernization of State govern- 
ments. You could not have chosen more 
timely or appropriate topics. 

With the general public, I have a deep 
concern about the present state of our crim- 
inal justice system. I am concerned because 
of its failure to exercise power already in 
existence to stem the outrageous violence of 
a minority in our society, namely, the 
criminal minority, which attempts to sup- 
press the rights of the majority. This un- 
fortunately has led many citizens into be- 
lieving that they are unprotected in their 
rights to liberty and indeed to life itself. 

Whether this failure in our criminal jus- 
tice system can be attributed primarily to 
a failure in the courts or the correction sys- 
tem, or the police force or society in general 
is the subject of continuing and heated de- 
bate in government bodies at all levels, It 
is also a current subject of editorial com- 
ment in the national and local press and, in- 
deed, a matter for discussion in practically 
every gathering of two or more persons. 

Whatever our individual views, one thing 
is certain—one of the major, if not the major, 
domestic issues is crime, crime in all its as- 
pects, Another thing certain is that this is 
a problem which must be solved by govern- 
ment—Federal, State and local. While I have 
always firmly believed that most of our na- 
tion’s problems can be solved by non-gov- 
ernmental means, I think we must agree that 
government agencies established for that 
purpose are clearly the only appropriate 
means for preventing crime and enforcing 
the law. 

At the national level, I am convinced that 
we did take a proper step in the direction of 
better control of crime with the passage of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, by funding programs for police, 
courts, corrections, and for control of orga- 
nized crime and other crime-related prob- 
lems. However, while we at the national level 
can help, the basic responsibility for solving 
these problems still remains at the local level, 
and it is here that you as State legislators can 
do so much. We in the Congress are most 
eager to give you our complete cooperation, 
but, as you well know, it is at the local and 
State levels that the challenge of crime in 
our free society must be met. Together, we 
can and must solve this problem. 

With respect to the second of the two 
emphases of this annual meeting—moderni- 
zation of State legislative machinery—rec- 
ognition should be given the great strides 
you as leaders of state legislators have made 
and are making in the modernization of your 
organizations. The movement to modernize 
state legislatures, encouraged by your so- 
ciety and others with common interests, has 
been especially effective in the past decade. 

This is manifested in your successful 
efforts in many legislatures in bringing 
about more efficient scheduling of legislative 
activities, adequate legislative compensation, 
adoption of sound committee systems, up- 
dating of equipment and the hiring of pro- 
fessional staffs. Modernization of legislative 
machinery is a necessary first step in solving 
the many and complex social and environ- 
mental problems that beset us today. 

Basic to these problems is one with which 
I am very familiar. I am speaking of the very 
real and pressing financial difficulties of 
some of our State and local governments. 
We on the Ways and Means Committee are 
keenly aware that if our Federal system of 
government is to endure and function prop- 
erly, State and local governments, as well 
as the Federal Government, must function 
on a sound financial basis. 
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With this in mind, the Committee in good 
faith has devoted a considerable amount of 
time in this session to the subject of gen- 
eral revenue sharing—a full month of pub- 
lic hearings and another month of executive 
sessions. It was to have been the continuing 
subject for the Committee's consideration 
until August 15 when it was displaced by 
the President’s legislative recommendations 
under his “new economic policy” message. 
His recommendations in that message, as 
you will recall, included one that the effec- 
tive date of any revenue sharing proposal be 
deferred until next year. 

The Committee’s examination of the so- 
called no-strings-attached revenue sharing 
proposal in public hearings and in its sub- 
sequent executive sessions, revealed and con- 
firmed a number of glaring inequities, in- 
adequacies and fallacies in the President's 
proposal. Very few proposals have enjoyed 
the dubious distinction of being publicly op- 
posed at the same time by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the AFL-CIO, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Despite all the ballyhoo and high pressure 
advertising devoted to this proposal by the 
Administration, careful study of the exten- 
sive evidence that has been presented to us 
has confirmed the initial reaction on the 
part of a substantial majority of the Com- 
mittee that the Administration's revenue 
sharing plan is not the answer to the finan- 
cial problems of the State and local govern- 
ments, We must look elsewhere for the solu- 
tion. 

As I have said on many occasions, the 
President’s general revenue sharing proposal 
has just too many basic deficiencies both as 
to principle and as to application. In my 
opinion, it cannot reach the financial root of 
the State and local government problems. It 
would not apply Federal funds where they 
are most needed and will do the most good. 
Money would be parceled out indiscrimin- 
ately to all State and local governments, re- 
gardless of need, and without making the 
proper effort to encourage State govern- 
ments to face up to their own problems— 
particularly, by improving their own tax sys- 
tems. I am more than ever convinced that 
this program would be a truly inefficient and 
wasteful form of Federal aid. 

Our study of the problem has established 
that there is diversity in the financial posi- 
tion and problems of the various State and 
local governments. It is only when individual 
local governments are examined that prob- 
lems become apparent. We have found that 
their problems are not the same and, there- 
fore, the benefits need not be the same. 

Moreover, it is clear that among the vari- 
ous States, there are very substantial varia- 
tions in tax effort, In 1969, if all the States 
and localities had made the same tax effort 
that was made by the average of the 10 
States with the highest tax effort, State and 
local governments would have raised an addi- 
tional $18.6 billion—an amount which is 
close to four times the amount of aid pro- 
posed by the Administration in its revenue 
sharing proposal. 

In making these statements, I am not 
taking a negative attitude. However, in view 
of the limited resources available to the Fed- 
eral Government, particularly Federal unified 
budget deficits during the fiscal year 1971 of 
$23 billion and the conservatively estimated 
deficit for 1972 of $28 billion, I know you 
must agree that we in the Federal Govern- 
ment must be quite selective in whatever aid 
is provided. 

I need not remind you that the Federal 
Government has already given substantial 
aid to the State and local governments in the 
form of Federal grants-in-aid—for example, 
an estimated $30.3 billion in fiscal year 1971. 
Then, too, there is the exemption from in- 
come taxes of interest on State and local 
bonds which cost the Federal Government 
about $2 billion in 1969, as well as the in- 
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come tax deduction for State and local taxes 
whereby the Federal Government is absorb- 
ing part of the State and local tax burden. 

In addition, although the Administration 
has now recommended deferral of the efec- 
tive date of H.R. 1, the “Social Security 
Amendments of 1971," we should not for- 
get that this legislation, which has already 
passed the House, would relieve State and 
local governments of annual public welfare 
costs through the Federal assumption of the 
basic provisions for needy families with chil- 
dren and for aged, blind and disabled per- 
sons. The beneficial financial results to the 
States of federalization of public welfare are 
quite substantial, aggregating some $1.6 bil- 
lion of State savings in the first year of op- 
eration. The President has recently asked 
that the effective date of this measure be 
deferred one year. I hope inaction in the 
Senate on it will not further delay the enact- 
ment and implementation of this much 
needed program. 

Another subject of the Committee’s agenda 
in which the States have a very considerable 
financial interest is the matter of national 
health insurance on which the Committee 
commenced public hearings on Tuesday. In 
our consideration of this subject, we shall 
be searching for means to provide signifi- 
cant savings to the States through a revi- 
sion of the Medicaid program. For example, 
under the Administration’s proposal, which 
is only one among the many that have been 
introduced, the savings to the States are 
estimated at $1.8 billion. At this stage, it 
is impossible to predict the final form of 
the bill or the provisions it will contain, but 
certainly one of the Committee’s prime con- 
siderations will be the opportunity this pro- 
posed legislation affords for very consider- 
able cost savings to the States. 

There are other possible means of assist- 
ance to the States under study by the Com- 
mittee staff, including the so-called “piggy- 
back” arrangement. This would make avall- 
able to the States the Federal Government's 
relatively efficient income tax collection ma- 
chinery, save them administrative costs, en- 
courage more reliance on the State income 
tax and simplify filing requirements for tax- 
payers. 

But the single most productive and helpful 
act the Federal Government could do for 
the States at this juncture is to get this 
country back on the path of stable economic 
growth. The current economic situation, in 
which the nation suffers simultaneously 
from inadequate productivity and high un- 
employment on the one hand and inflation 
on the other, has been very costly to States 
and localities. For example, State anc local 
governments could have collected about $3.5 
billion more in additional revenues in cal- 
endar year 1970 had the economy been at 
the full employment level. And in recent 
years, price rises due to inflation have been 
the single most important factor responsible 
for the almost crushing cost increases of 
State and local governments. 

I, therefore, was one of those who gen- 
uinely welcomed the President's new eco- 
nomic measures of August 15, which thank- 
fully transform inaction into action. On the 
day following his message, I announced pub- 
lic hearings in the Committee on Ways and 
Means on the legislative elements of the 
President's message relating to taxes. We con- 
cluded those public hearings in the span of 
just one week, a record period of time for 
@ program of such magnitude and dimen- 
sions. 

On September 29, the Committee filed its 
report on the bill, H.R. 10947, and on Oc- 
tober 6, it was passed by the House. Most of 
you are familiar with its principal provi- 
sions restoring the investment credit, repeal- 
ing the excise taxes on automobiles and light 
trucks, accelerating individual tax cuts, and 
providing tax incentives for exports. 

I hope the Senate will follow the House’s 
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example and that the bill will be on the 
President’s desk for approval at an early 
date. I am convinced it is a necessary step 
in putting our lagging economy back on the 
path to adequate and stable growth. The 
restoration of our economy to a proper 
growth rate would in and of itself vastly im- 
prove the financial position of State and local 
governments, 

I am hopeful that the State and local 
governments will use the period between now 
and the time the Committee returns to the 
subject of revenue sharing to work out pro- 
grams which will materially assist themselves. 
There are few things which could be more 
helpful in arriving at a satisfactory solution 
to this problem than a realistic and con- 
structive approach by the State and local 
governments. 

I know that an organization such as yours 
is dedicated to these realistic approaches, and 
I look forward to working with you. Again, I 
thank you for your kind invitation to be 
with you today. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OPPOSES PRAYER AMENDMENT 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
every Member of the House to read the 
communication sent to me on October 
19, 1971, by the United Presbyterian 
Church. I agree that House Joint Reso- 
lution 191 would, in fact, make of gov- 
ernment an administrator of religious 
practice and a judge of theology. The 
text of the letter follows: 

THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 19, 1971. 
The Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CELLER: We write to urge your 
opposition to H.J. Res. 191—the so-called 
“Prayer Amendment.” 

The first General Assembly of our church 
in 1789, commenting on the affirmation in 
our historic Westminster Confession that 
“God alone is Lord of the conscience and 
hath left it free from the doctrines and com- 
mandments of men .. .”" said we “consider 
the rights of private judgment, in all mat- 
ters that respect religion, as universal and 
unalienable: (we) do not even wish to see 
any religious constitution aided by the civil 
power... .” 

In 1962-63, our denomination undertook a 
study in-depth of church-state relations. One 
of the questions studied at the local congre- 
gational and regional (presbytery) levels was 
the issue of prayer and Bible reading in the 
public schools. One hundred and thirty-one 
presbyteries reported their findings, and two- 
thirds of them approved opposition to that 
practice. Nine hundred and eighty-nine ses- 
sions of local churches and congregational 
groups reported their findings and two-thirds 
of them took the same position. 

These findings were ratified by the 175th 
General Assembly (1963) in adopting the Re- 
port on Relations between Church and State 
that: 

Religious observances never be held in a 
public school or introduced into the public 
school as part of its program. Bible reading 
in connection with courses in the Ameri- 
can heritage, world history, literature, the 
social sciences, and other academic subjects 
is completely appropriate to public school 
instruction. Bible reading and prayers as de- 
votional acts tend toward Indoctrination or 
meaningless ritual and should be omitted 
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for both reasons. Ministers, priests, and rab- 
bis should be free to speak in public schools, 
provided their speaking does not constitute 
religious indoctrination or their presence 
form a part of a religious observance. 

The issue today is the same, 

H.J. Res. 191 would make the first change 
in our history to our cherished Bill of Rights. 
It would, in fact, make of government an ad- 
ministrator of religious practice and a judge 
of theology. 

There is no prohibition today against our 
children praying in school as the spirit moves 
them. Nor is there any prohibition against 
teachers teaching objectively about our 
country’s religious heritage. Nor is there any 
prohibition against use of the Bible in con- 
nection with the study of world history, lit- 
erature, etc. We would oppose such prohibi- 
tion if attempted. 

But we equally oppose nondenominational 
prayers authored, in effect, by those who are 
agents of the state. 

We urge the defeat of H.J. Res. 191. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lots H. STAIR, 
Moderator of the 183rd General Assem- 
bly (1971). 


ALASKA RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, this mom- 
ing I had the opportunity to appear be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Farm Credit 
and Rural Electrification of the Senate 


Agriculture Committee. 

This subcommittee meeting was very 
important because those who testified at 
the subcommittee hearings pointed to 
the great need for increasing rural elec- 


trification projects throughout the 
United States. I was especially pleased 
to offer testimony because Alaska has a 
special interest in rural electrical pro- 
grams. For this reason I entered testi- 
mony that showed what has been done 
in Alaska to date, in regard to rural elec- 
trification needs, as well as demonstrate 
what needs to be done in light of Alaska’s 
rapid growth and development. 

The testimony which I offered before 
Senator McGovern’s subcommittee de- 
tails some of the longstanding electrical 
problems facing the people of my State. 
At this time, if there is no objection, Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to insert the text of my 
testimony so that my colleagues in the 
Congress can be aware of some of the 
difficulties facing Alaska today: 


TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN NICK BEGICH 


Mr. Chairman, it is indeed a pleasure for 
me to offer testimony today before the Sub- 
committee on Farm Credit and Rural Elec- 
trification. This subcommittee has an out- 
standing record of being able to gather and 
evaluate relevant information and then codi- 
fy these facts into meaningful and progres- 
sive legislation. 

Alaska is a state of many contrasts. It is 
important that I come before this subcom- 
mittee because the people of Alaska have a 
special interest in rural electrification pro- 
grams. We are the potentially richest sup- 
plier of energy in the United States but also 
we are the most underdeveloped power rich 
state in the Union. 

My testimony will include an analysis of 
the programs already in progress within 
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Alaska as well as a description of the needs 
and problems of the state regarding rural 
electrification. I would be remiss in my re- 
sponsibility as a witness if I did not com- 
pare the present programs and present needs 
with the future growth of my state. Our 
potential is almost unlimited and I'm cer- 
tain that you will find that the present pro- 
grams are in need of revision in light of our 
great untapped potential. 

Examining the present program we see 
that the Rural Electrification Administration 
has been in existence for more than 35 
years. During this relatively short period of 
time, we have witnessed unprecedented 
changes in our world. During our own life- 
time, we have witnessed more technological 
progress than all the combined generations 
of mankind before us. This is a startling 
reality, and its significance in terms of eco- 
nomic and social effects is difficult to fully 
grasp. 

The mission of the Rural Electrification 
Administration has been to bring about 
change in rural America. While the R.E.A. 
has illuminated thousands of rural homes 
and many rural homes enjoy the benefits 
of modern telephone service, there is still 
much work to be done. Without question, 
the R.E.A. cooperatives in Alaska have played 
a key role in transforming rural Alaska and 
the aspirations and lives of thousands of 
people, 

This is progress, but we cannot stop here, 
we must continue to update our R.E.A. sys- 
tems to keep in pace with changing times. 

Rural Electrification Administration loans 
to rural electric systems in Alaska provide 
service to an estimated 52,602 rural con- 
sumers over some 5,255 miles of service line. 
Loans made thus far to the 13 R.E.A. electric 
borrowers in the State including 11 coopera- 
tives total $170,334,196. 

Alaska's need for electrical power is more 
severe than any other state. The long period 
of sub-zero weather requires, efficient and 
inexpensive service. 

Alaska has all the natural resources to 
produce power at low cost. Generally costs for 
power from hydro, coal, natural gas and oil 
sources can be low in some locations if size- 
able plants and coordinated power systems 
can be built. What is needed now more than 
anything else is a complete and accurate 
study to determine all of the problems re- 
garding rural Alaska electrification programs 
and all the ramifications for potential 
growth. 

Since 1965, non-utility generating plants 
have increased to such a rate that they now 
serve 19% of Alaska’s population. Public 
utilities increased their capacity to a total of 
406,596 kilowatts, and this trend is pro- 
jected to continue. 

About 90% of Alaska’s people have re- 
liable electric service. However, I have vis- 
ited many isolated villages that have no cen- 
tral station power and power is both inade- 
quate and costly. In 1969, Alaskans were pay- 
ing 3.13 cents per kilowatt hour. This is a 
vast improvement from the cost of elec- 
tric power in 1960 at 4.32 cents per kilowatt 
hour. While there has been a sharp de- 
crease in the cost of electrical power, the ex- 
tended winters make the use of electrical 
power very costly. I might add, too, that 
Alaska’s power cost is still higher than the 
average rates in all other states. 

The delivery of power in Alaska is handled 
by several means, The Rural Electrification 
Administration has made several loans to 
borrowers in Alaska. The first R.E.A.-financed 
line emerged January 15, 1942 by the 
Matanuska Electric Association Inc. at 
Palmer. 

Consumers served by R.E.A. borrowers in 
the State are using increasing amounts of 
electricity on their farms, in their rural 
homes and business. In 1960, the average 
monthly consumption per consumer was 580 
kilowatt hours. By 1970, the average had 
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risen to 1,348 kilowatts. As you can see, ina 
short period of 10 years, the consumer con- 
sumption more than doubled. 

As of July of this year, the R.E.A. had 
advanced $170,334,196 to borrowers in Alaska. 
The funds have been invested by the bor- 
rower in their local electric facilities. By 
June 30, 1970 borrowers had energized 4,346 
miles of line serving 44,351 farm and other 
rural consumers, Of the 310 farms in our 
state, 97% are receiving electric service. 

By July 1, 1971, REA borrowers in Alaska 
had made a total of $35,636,203 in payments 
on their Government loans. The payments 
included $16,722,663 repaid on principal as 
due, $1,048,966 of principal paid ahead of 
schedule and interest payments of $17,864,- 
574. These data clearly indicate that rural 
people of Alaska are using increasing 
amounts of electricity and are paying for it. 

Over the past several years the Rural 
Electrification Administration has been 
working with State and Federal agencies to 
develop a feasible plan for providing electric 
service in 59 widely scattered villages. The 
Alaska Electric Cooperative at Anchorage 
was organized for the purpose of carrying 
out the plan developed through the efforts 
of REA, the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor and the State of Alaska. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
made a loan allocation of $5,205,000 to the 
Alaska Village Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
about three years ago to finance the neces- 
sary construction and facilities. 

Funds for staffing and other central ad-" 
ministrative purposes wete originally pro- 
vided the cooperative by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, under its Community 
Action Research and Pilot Project Program. 
The Department of Labor provided funds to 
train people from the villages to handle 
routine operation and maintenance of the 
systems in each of the villages. 

To date, about $3.9 million have been ad- 
vanced by REA to finance the program of 
the Alaska Village Electric Cooperative. Real 
progress has been made, 33 villages have al- 
ready been electrified. But, of course, we must 
continue. 

It should be noted too, that the people 
in the villages receiving the electric service 
will own and operate the cooperative, 

While much progress has been made by 
REA to provide central station electrical 
service to rural people, the job is not nearly 
finished. During the past decade we have 
noted that the average consumption of elec- 
tricity per consumer more than doubled. Es- 
timates indicate that it will double again 
during the next ten years. This means that 
facilities will need to be improved and ex- 
panded to continue to meet the growing 
needs for electrical power. Financing will 
continue to be a problem, Even though an 
important step has been taken to provide a 
supplemental source of financing for the 
REA cooperatives, through the organization 
of an independent financing institution, 
owned and controlled by the borrowers, 
known as the Nationa] Rural Utilities Co- 
operative Finance Corporation, for the im- 
mediate future, at least, REA will have to 
continue to be the major source of financing 
for rural electrification. 

Looking further into the future, the Alas- 
ka Power Administration estimated that by 
1985 the annual investment for both utility 
and non-utility investors will reach as high 
as $70 million annually so that overall capi- 
tal needs by 1985 may amount to as much 
as $750 million, bringing the total electric 
power investment in Alaska to over $1 bil- 
lion. 

Alaska has an underdeveloped water power 
potential of about 172.5 billion kilowatt 
hours average annual energy, or 36% of the 
nation’s total underdeveloped water power. 
Without doubt, Alaska has enough power 
potential to satisfy its needs within the 
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State as well as supplying power for other 
states, The oil, gas and coal reserves con- 
tinue to increase at an enormous rate. We 
are not exaggerating when we say that Alas- 
ka is the nations richest energy state. 

In the past few minutes I have attempted 
to explain to you Mr. Chairman, the present 
program of rural electrification in Alaska, 
some of our problems and needs as well as 
provide a glimpse into the future. 

While much more needs to be done, rural 
electrification is a program for which all 
Americans should be both proud and thank- 
ful. It has worked to change the face of rural 
America, from dark and dismal to bright, 
cheerful, and with hope for the future. Rural 
electric cooperatives have made valuable 
contributions to America’s growth and have, 
on the basis of their past performance, 
earned a permanent place in the present and 
future of rural America. 


POLITICS OF THE MILK PRICE 
SUPPORTS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, Frank 
Wright, Minneapolis Tribune staff cor- 
respondent here in Washington, has done 
a superb job over the past 7 months in 
reporting on the political contributions 
of dairy farmers’ organizations. 

Wright has performed a major service 
by digging out and reporting the facts. 
Our political finance reform duties lie 
before us. This newspaper series is a case 
study in the issues we face. The weak- 
nesses of the existing laws are merci- 
lessly highlighted for all to see. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all products of the 
existing system. We are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the problems of financing 
political campaigns. We know both the 
strengths and the weaknesses of our 
present system. But certainly none of us 
ought to ignore Frank Wright’s evidence. 
We ought not cynically label $255,000 in 
contributions to political organizations 
by groups benefiting from a 27-cent-per- 
hundredweight increase in milk price 
supports a “coincidence” and leave it at 
that, especially in view of the timing 
involved. 

And though in this case Frank Wright 
was able to pierce the veil of dummy 
committees concealing the ultimate bene- 
ficiary of these particular political con- 
tributions, we all know that disclosure 
of political money sources and recipients 
is hindered, not aided, by existing legis- 
lation, 

Alexander Heard, author of “The Costs 
of Democracy,” a major scholarly book 
on political money, has written that one 
cannot be certain whether some are 
against publicizing political financial op- 
erations because they fear the public 
would understand or because they would 
not understand what was disclosed. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe the vast majority of 
the American people understand that it 
takes money to campaign for public of- 
fice. We shall not suffer from a timely 
and candid disclosure of the sources of 
our funds. We must enact legislation to 
insure this disclosure. 

The articles referred to follow: 
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[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Mar. 26, 
1971] 


Damy-INTEREST PRESSURE Forces RISE IN 
MILK SUPPORTS 
(By Frank Wright) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Nixon administra- 
tion, yielding to pressure from dairy inter- 
ests, reversed itself Thursday and announced 
a 27-cent-per-hundredweight increase in 
milk price supports. 

The increase, to $4.93 per hundredweight 
for manufacturing-grade milk, effective for 
the new marketing year beginning next 
Thursday, was announced by Agriculture 
Secretary Clifford Hardin. 

His action came almost two weeks after 
he announced March 12 that the federally 
guaranteed price of $4.66 would be continued 
during the coming year. 

Between the two announcements milk pro- 
ducers pressured Congress and the adminis- 
tration for an increase. 

They contended that a raise to close to 
$5.00 was needed to maintain support at 
about 85 percent of parity. The 85-percent 
level had been reached last year with the 
increase to $4.66, a raise of 38 cents over 
1969. But, because of rising production costs, 
the $4.66 is now only about 80 percent of 
parity, the dairymen claimed. 

In his original announcement of March 
12, Hardin took note of the arguments for 
an increase but said that another raise could 
lead to overproduction, lower prices and in- 
creased government buying of surplus milk. 

Hardin said that production Auring 1970 
had risen to a level adequate for the nation’s 
needs and that the average free market price 
of $4.72 was higher than the guaranteed 
support level. He said a further increase in 
the subsidy rate would not be in the long- 
term interests of producers. 

“They know from past experience that 
they do not benefit when dairy production 
substantially ex s demand and excessive 
surpluses pile up government warehouses. 
We must avoid this,” the secretary said on 
March 12. 

In yesterday’s announcement, Hardin did 
not refer to his earlier rationale for holding 
the line. 

He said only that the department is con- 
stantly analyzing milk production and has 
found that “farmer costs have escalated 
sharply, particularly in concentrate feed, 
which has gone up $10 to $20 per ton. Farm- 
ers have no way to cut other costs to com- 
pensate for those which have risen.” 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Mar. 28, 
1971] 
Damy Inovustry’s Pourrican War CHEST 
BRINGS PAYOFF 


(By Frank Wright) 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—For the past two years 
many of America’s dairy farmers, including 
thousands from Minnesota, have been giving 
part of their income to a political war chest. 

Last week those contributions—totaling 
more than $1 million—paid off. 

The payoff came in the form of an abrupt 
reversal by the Nixon administration on the 
question of milk-price supports for the 1971 
marketing year, which begins Thursday. 

On March 12 Secretary of Agricultural 
Clifford Hardin had announced that the gov- 
ernment-guaranteed price would not be in- 
creased and would remain at the $4.66 per 
hundredweight in effect for 1970. 

The price applies to manufacturing milk, 
which is used to make butter, cheese and 
nonfat dry milk. 

Hardin said in his announcement that 
production is adequate to meet the nation’s 
needs and that most milk is being sold by 
producers in the free market at prices higher 
than the support level. He said he saw no 
need for an increase. 

Last Thursday, Just 13 days later, the sec- 
retary announced that he had changed his 
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mind. He said the support level will be raised 
after all, to $4.93, an increase of 27 cents. 

The dairy industry, with few exceptions, 
was ecstatic at the news, declaring it a great 
break for the milk-producing farmer. 

There were, however, some experts who saw 
trouble ahead. If farmers respond by sharply 
increasing production, prices paid to them in 
the free market are likely to drop accordingly, 
it was said, and the administration's action 
could cost the taxpayers up to $300 million 
in increased subsidies. 

So, in view of that financial risk, how did 
Hardin's about face come about? 

Needless to say, it did not just happen. 

It was the result of an intensive lobbying 
campaign mounted by the nation’s biggest 
milk-producer cooperatives with the eager— 
and perhaps crucial—assistance of dozens of 
members of Congress, including many whose 
recent election campaigns were financed 
partially by the dairy industry's political war 
chest. 

Among these congressional] allies were some 
of the most powerful and well-known men 
on Capitol Hill, such as House Speaker Carl 
Albert, D-Okla.; Rep. W. R. Poage, D-Texas, 
chairman of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee; Rep. Page Belcher, R-Okla., senior mi- 
nority member of the committee; Sen. Hu- 
bert Humphrey, D-Minn., a member of Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee; Sen. Edmund 
Muskie, D-Maine, currently the leading con- 
tender for the 1972 Democratic presidential 
nomination; Sen. Harold Hughes, D-Iowa, a 
darkhorse prospect for that nomination; 
Sen. William Proxmire, D-Wis., a ranking 
member of the Senate Agriculture Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, and Sen. Gale Mc- 
Gee, D-Wyo., chairman of that subcom- 
mittee. 

Most of them helped the lobbying cam- 
paign by cosponsoring legislation that, if 
passed, would have forced Hardin to raise 
the support price. Others, such as Belcher, 
did not put their names on the legislation 
but pressured the administration personally. 

During the past two years, according to 
records filed with Congress, Poage received 
$5,000 from the dairy industry political fi- 
nanciers—even though he had no opposition 
for reelection in 1970. The record says that 
an additional $11,500 was spent on an appre- 
ciation dinner for Poage and $2,000 on a sim- 
ilar dinner for Albert, who also had no op- 
position last year. 

Belcher received contributions totaling 
$5,000, Humphrey $10,625, Muskie $7,132, 
Proxmire $8,160 and McGee $2,000, according 
to the records. 

Hughes was listed as receiving $5,000—even 
though he was not up for reelection last 
year. According to the records, his money 
was in the form of an “honorarium,” the 
customary label applied in Washington to 
the fee for a speaking engagement. 

The money was funneled through four 
organizations. 

The biggest is the Trust for Agricultural 
Political Education (TAPE), political arm of 
American Milk Producers, Inc. (AMPI). Both 
organizations are headquartered in San An- 
tonio, Texas, but draw support from approx- 
imately 32,000 member farms in 20 states 
ranging from the Caandian border to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Approximately 7,000 mem- 
bers are located in Minnesota, according to 
an AMPI spokesman. AMPI markets slightly 
more than 10 percent of the nation’s milk. 

The members, according to AMPI Presi- 
dent John Butterbrodt, a Burnett, Wis., 
dairyman, voluntarily contribute one-third 
of 1 percent of their milk checks to TAPE, 
up to a maximum of $100 per year. 

The maximum is set at that level, he said, 
to protect the anonymity of the givers. Per- 
sons who give more than $100 must be listed 
by name in the reports filed with Congress, as 
required by law. 

Since the spring of 1969, when TAPE went 
into business, it has reported receipts of 
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$1,053,571 and expenditures—mostly in the 
form of campaign contributions to congres- 
sional candidates—of $447,291. 

A second organization, the Trust for Spe- 
cial Political Agricultural Community Edu- 
cation (SPACE), has reported receipts of 
$181,472 and expenditures of $126,170. 

SPACE is the political arm of Dairymen, 
Inc., a large milk cooperative group in the 
southeastern United States. Its headquarters 
are in Louisville, Ky. 

The remaining two milk industry political 
organizations are smaller. 

One is the Agricultural and Dairy Educa- 
tional Political Trust (ADEPT) of Mid-Amer- 
ican Dairymen, Inc., Springfield, Mo. Mid- 
America includes the old Twin City Milk Pro- 
ducers Association—which had about 3,000 
members—and provides most of the fluid 
milk for the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropoli- 
tan area. 

ADEPT has reported receipts of $13,803 and 
expenditures of $9,851, mostly to Humphrey 
and Muskie. 

The other organization is the Agricultural 
Cooperative Trust (ACT) of the National 
Milk Producers Federation, located here in 
Washington. 

The federation is an umbrella group repre- 
senting about 80 super cooperatives or groups 
of cooperatives. It claims to speak for pro- 
ducers of virtually all the cooperatively mar- 
keted milk in the country, about 75 percent 
of all of the nation’s milk. 

ACT has reported raising $10,871 and 
spending $6,700. 

The legislation promoted by these groups 
would have required the secretary to set the 
minimum price support at 85 percent of par- 
ity, close to $5. The dairy groups argued that 
this would only keep pace with rising pro- 
duction costs. The $4.66, they said, had been 
85 percent a year ago but had since dwindled 
to about 80 percent. 

Main sponsor in the House was Rep. Neal 
Smith, D-Iowa. About 70 others signed up, 
with Democrats outnumbering Republicans 
almost 5 to 1. More than 30 of the sponsors 
had received funds from the industry during 
1969 and 1970 in amounts ranging from a few 
hundred dollars to several thousand, Several 
recipients, in addition to Poage, had no elec- 
tion opposition. 

House sponsors from the Upper Midwest 
included Reps. John Zwach, R-Minn., who 
received $1,000 for his campaign, according to 
the reports; William Steiger, R-Wis., $1,000; 
David Obey, D-Wis., $3,500; Robert Kasten- 
meier, D-Wis., $50, and Alvin O’Konski, $100. 

Among the sponsors who received no con- 
tributions, according to the records, were 
Democratic Reps. Donald Fraser and Robert 
Bergland of Minnesota, James Abourezk and 
Frank Denholm of South Dakota and Clem- 
ent Zablocki of Wisconsin, 

Main Senate sponsor was Democrat Gay- 
lord Nelson of Wisconsin, a leading dairy 
state. Of the 22 other sponsors, 12 were up 
for election last year. Eight of them received 
contributions from the milk people. 

Upper Midwest sponsors, in addition to 
Nelson, Proxmire and Humphrey, included 
Democrats Walter Mondale of Minnesota, 
George McGovern of South Dakota and 
Quentin Burdick of North Dakota. The record 
indicates that Humphrey and Proxmire are 
the only ones to receive money. Except for 
Burdick, none of the others was up for elec- 
tion last year. 

The legislation was introduced within a 
week after Hardin’s first announcement, 

AMPI, apparently the spearhead in the 
move to pressure the administration, provided 
the lawmakers with considerable help. In 
Nelson's case, for example, an aide said 
AMPI lobbyists, operating from a three-room 
headquarters in a Madison, Wis., hotel, de- 
livered the text of the bill to the senator's 
office—and he introduced it the same day. 

In addition, according to the aide, AMPI 
provided at least some of the research mate- 
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rial that Nelson used in a statement for the 
Congressional Record, inserted in conjunc- 
tion with the bill. The aide said AMPI calcu- 
lated the claim in the statement that Hard- 
in's March 12 refusal to raise the support 
price would cost dairy farmers $500 million 
nationally this year and $90 million in Wis- 
consin. 

(An AMPI spokesman told the Minneapolis 
Tribune that the cost to Minnesota Producers 
would be about $50 million, based on the as- 
sumption that market prices would drop 
about 50 cents per hundred weight.) 

AMPI and the rest of the dairy industry 
had other weapons, too, in additon to the leg- 
islation sponsored by the approximately 100 
members of Congress—legislation that Poage, 
the House committee chairman, said could 
be passed if the administration refused to 
act on its own. 

Letters from AMPI members deluged nu- 
merous lawmakers, most of them Republicans 
who were sympathetic to the dairymen but 
who did not wish to break publicly with the 
GOP administration by signing up as spon- 
sors of the bills. It was claimed that more 
than 50,000 came from AMPI’s northern 
region, headquartered in New Ulm, Minn. 

Many of the recipients, including Reps. 
Ancher Nelsen and Albert H, Quie from the 
heavy dairy regions of southern Minnesota, 
responded by privately urging the adminis- 
tration to alter its course. Both Nelsen and 
Que are Republicans. 

Pressure also was applied directly to the 
Agriculture Department and to the White 
House. 

George Mehren, as assistant secretary of 
agriculture under Minnesota’s Orville Free- 
man in the 1960s, was added to the AMPI 
staff and began making the rounds in the 
Agriculture Department. 

And, as frosting on the cake, the dairy- 
men won an audience with President Nixon 
himself. Tuesday morning 16 industry spokes- 
men, including nine fr AMPI, spent an 
hour talking to Mr. Nixon, Hardin and rep- 
resentatives of the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

Several members of the milk delegation 
were from the Upper Midwest. They included 
Paul Affeldt, Sparta, Wis., president of Pure 
Milk Products Cooperative, which is merging 
with AMPI; Melvin Besemer, New Ulm, Minn., 
president of AMPI’s northern region; Butter- 
brodt, AMPI national president; Bill Eckles, 
Fond Du Lac, Wis., general manager of Pure 
Milk Products, and Carlyle Hansen, New Ulm, 
AMPI northern region manager. 

Not everybody gets to spend an hour with 
the President pleading their case; but, if, as 
the dairy audience indicates, they have spent 
more than $1 million on politics, it is easier 
to get in the door. This is especially true if 
they speak for a segment of society that re- 
cently has expressed itself at the polis as 
being unhappy with administration policies 
generally, as did many farmers in the 1970 
elections, 

With the threat of further farm revolt hang- 
ing over its head, the administration caved 
in. 

Hardin's new announcement, raising the 
support price, came two days after the 
White House meeting. 

The shift in position represented, to some 
degree, a defeat for a well-known Minnesota 
dairy cooperative, Land O’Lakes, Inc. 

Land O’Lakes officials, prior to Hardin’s 
first announcement, had circulated among 
administration farm officials a position pa- 
per opposing a price-support increase. 

It said, in summary, that higher supports 
would increase production, cause sales of 
dairy products to decline, cause consumers 
to use substitutes for whole fluid milk and 
result in higher government costs. An in- 
crease would hurt the producer in the long 
run, it said. 

That argument initially won out in the 
administration and was the basis for the 
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March 12 announcement that there would 
be no increase. 

The Land O'Lakes paper also claimed that 
AMPI had been engaging early this year in 
“apparent” market manipulations designed 
to drive the market price paid to producers 
up to unrealistically high levels, about $5.10 
for manufacturing milk. This ploy, it was 
said, laid the groundwork for the AMPI argu- 
ment that support prices could be raised to 
almost that level for 1971 without boosting 
government costs—because the free market 
price would always be higher than the sup- 
port. 

Unexpectedly high prices paid by AMPI 
for cheese in Wisconsin were cited by Land 
O'Lakes as evidence of manipulation. 

One AMPI spokesman, Jim Hill of the 
northern regional staff, acknowledged in an 
interview with the Minneapolis Tribune last 
week that the organization “may have over- 
paid producers a little bit to prove our 
es get the market price up around 


But, he claimed, the prices were not un- 
realistically high, as claimed by Land O'Lakes, 
because the “consumers were not complain- 
ing. They wouldn’t have revolted.” 

So far, nobody in Congress or in the De- 
partment of Agriculture has been moved to 
look further into the charges of market ma- 
nipulation, Unless somebody does, the entire 
price-support incident appears closed. 

Looking back on it, Quie had this com- 
ment: At first the department decided that 
Land O'Lakes made economic sense. And 
then it decided that AMPI made political 
sense.” 

Patrick Healey, head of the Milk Produc- 
ers Federation, had this to say: “AMPI has 
found its political operation very useful to 
them.” 

Plenty of people here would second both 
comments. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune, May 30, 
1971] 


NFO ANTITRUST SUIT CLAIMS Co-ops FORCED 
Farmers To Ar POLITICAL “FUND” 
(By Frank Wright) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The political fund- 
raising efforts of two large milk cooperatives, 
to which thousands of Upper Midwest dairy 
farmers contributed last year, are under fire 
in court. 

It is alleged that the cooperatives, Associ- 
ated Milk Producers, Inc. (AMPI) and Mid- 
America Dairymen, Inc. (MAD), “compelled” 
members to give to these “slush funds” and 
then “utilized these contributions to advance 
their monopolistic interests.” 

The allegations are contained in an anti- 
trust suit filed May 14 in Federal District 
Court in Kansas City, Mo., by the National 
Farmers Organization (NFO) against AMPI 
and MAD. 

The NFO action is in the form of an answer 
and counterclaim to an antitrust suit 
brought a day earlier in the same court by 
MAD. 

The NFO suit does not spell out how the 
farmer members of the two co-ops were 
forced to make political contributions nor 
does it detail how the money supposedly was 
used to further a monopoly. 

The funds first attracted the attention of 
the public a month ago when the Minneapolis 
Tribune reported that dozens of members of 
Congress who had received hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in 1970 election campaign aid 
from the co-ops later helped them in their 
successful fight for higher milk price sup- 
ports. 

The fight started March 12 when Secretary 
of Agriculture Clifford Hardin announced 
that the 1970 government-guaranteed mlik 
price of $4.66 per hundredweight would not 
be increased for 1971. 

More than 40 lawmakers who had benefited 
from the co-ops’ campaign fund almost im- 
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mediately introduced legislation that would 
have forced an increase to about $5. The legis- 
lation was drafted by the co-ops. 

Other congressmen privately urged the sec- 
retary to change his position on his own. 

‘The pressure was too great and on March 25 
Hardin capitulated, announcing an increase 
to $4.93. 

According to reports filed with Congress, as 
required by law, the AMPI fund raised $1,- 
053,571 and gave out $447,291. AMPI officials 
said at the time that members contributed 
voluntarily from their milk sale proceeds. The 
MAD fund was much smaller, reporting re- 
ceipts of $13,803 and expenditures of $9,851. 

The recipients included several Upper Mid- 
west congressional candidates Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey, D-Minn., got $10,625, according to 
the records; Sen. William Proxmire, D-Wis., 
$8,160, Rep. John Zwach, R-Minn., $1,000; 
Rep. David Obey, D-Wis., $3,500; and Rep. 
William Steiger, R-Wis., $1,000. All but Stei- 
ger are on committees that handle agricul- 
tural legislation. 

Others included such key people as Rep. 
Robert Poage, D-Texas, chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee, and Sen. Gale 
McGee, D-Wyo., chairman of the Senate Agri- 
culture Appropriations Subcommittee. 

The suit does not indicate whether the 
price-support episode will be brought into 
the court battle, but so far it is the only 
public indication of the impact that the so- 
called “slush funds” have had. 

The funds are only a part of a much broad- 
er dispute between the NFO and MAD for 
dominance in the milk market of the Mid- 
west, including Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Each farmer group claims the other has 
conspired to restrain trade and has in fact 
restrained trade throughout the area. 

Plaintiffs in the MAD suit include 32 in- 
dividual farmers, among them 10 from Min- 
nesota or Wisconsin, 

The Minnesotans are Robert Alexander, 
Northfield; Arthur Anderson, Fergus Falls; 
Warren Krause, Buffalo; Donald Lohmann, 
Zumbrota; Lloyd Schaefer, Hutchinson, and 
Kenneth Varner, Montrose. Those from Wis- 
consin are Richard Kruschke, New Rich- 
mond; Laverne Ludwigson, Bloomer; Richard 
Peterson, Baldwin, and Gerald Sipple, Me- 
nomonie. All are members of MAD. 

MAD claims the NFO effort to control 
trade in raw milk goes back to 1960 and 
includes NFO holding actions of 1967 and 
since, in which members refused to sell 
their milk in an attempt to drive up the 
price. The NFO is accused in the suit of 
using violence to intimidate MAD members 
and coerce them into joining the holding 
actions, 

MAD asks that the NFO activities be 
declared unlawful, that the NFO “conspir- 
acy” to restrain trade be enjoined and that 
MAD be paid triple damages for injury to 
its members’ business. No amount of dam- 
age is specified, the determination being left 
to the court. 

The NFO denies the charges and says that 
even if they were true, the four-year statute 
of limitations has expired. 
> The organization asks dismissal of the 

suit and accuses MAD and AMPI of them- 
selves conspiring to monopolize the milk 
trade. 

The NFO claims that the co-ops’ growth 
by merger with other dairy organizations, 
including several in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, is improper and that they have other- 
wise acted illegally by trying to fix prices, 
trying to exclude NFO from the market and 
using “threats, boycotts and coercion” to 
discourage potential buyers of NFO- 
produced milk. 

The NFO asks that MAD and AMPI be 
dissolved and required to pay triple dam- 
ages of $125 million. The figure is based on 
$11.9 million in lost membership dues and 
$29.8 million in other losses. 

No trial date has been set. 
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[From the Minneapolis Tribune, 
June 20, 1971] 
MILK Price, Lospy’s Girrs ROSE TOGETHER 
(By Frank Wright) 

Wasuinoton, D.C.—President Nixon's de- 
cision three months ago to raise milk-price 
supports was accompanied by at least $85,- 
000 in 1972 campaign contributions from 
grateful lobbyists for the nation’s dairy 
farmers. 

The contributions are disclosed in new re- 
ports of political financing filed with the 
clerk of the House of Representatives by the 
lobbyists themselves, as required by the 1925 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

The reports cover the months of March, 
April and May. 

They show that the money was given to 
& variety of Republican political committees 
by at least three different co-operative or- 
ganizations of milk producers just before 
and just after the Nixon administration's an- 
nouncement on March 25 that this year's 
government-guaranteed price would be in- 
creased 27 cents to $4.93 per hundredweight. 

The announcement successfully climaxed 
an intensive campaign by the dairymen's 
lobby to reverse an administration decision 
13 days earlier that the support price would 
not be increased and would instead remain 
at the 1970 level of $4.66. 

According to the financial reports in the 
House clerk's office, most of the contribu- 
tions—$45,000—came from an organization 
that represents most of the suppliers of fluid 
milk for consumers in the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul metropolitan area. 

This was the chronology: 

March 12, Secretary of Agriculture Clifford 
Hardin announced that there would be no 
increase in milk price supports for 1971. 
Production, he said, was adequate to meet 
the country’s needs, and most milk was be- 
ing sold by producers in the free market at 
prices higher than the existing support level. 
An increase was unnecessary, he said. 

March 22. The Trust for Agricultural Po- 
litical Education (TAPE) gave $10,000 to the 
GOP—$3,000 each to the Republican Cam- 
paign Committee and the Dinner Committee 
and $2,000 each to the Republican Victory 
Committee and the Committee for a Re- 
publican Congress. 

TAPE is the political arm of American Milk 
Producers, Inc. (AMPI). AMPI, headquar- 
tered in San Antonio, Texas, has 32,000 
member farms in 20 states ranging from the 
Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico. Ap- 
proximately 7,000 members are from Min- 
nesota, and the national president—dairy 
farmer John Butterbrodt—is from Burnett, 
Wis. 

March 23. Sixteen leaders of the dairy 
farmers’ lobby met with Mr. Nixon for one 
hour at the White House to plead their case 
for higher price supports. The leaders in- 
cluded Butterbrodt and officials of Dairymen, 
Inc., headquartered in Louisville, Ky., and 
Mid-America Dairymen, Inc., headquartered 
in Springfield, Mo. Hardin sat in with the 
President. 

March 24. The Trust for Special Po- 
litical Agricultural Community Education 
(SPACE) gave $25,000 to five GOP commit- 
tees—$5,000 each to the Republican National 
Finance Operations Committee, the Republi- 
can National Candidates Conference, the Re- 
publican National Committee, the Republi- 
can National Finance Committee and the 
Republican National Associates. 

SPACE is the political arm of Dairymen, 
Ine. 

March 25. Hardin announced the price- 
support increase. He said “continuing re- 
search” had turned up new information on 
farmers’ rising costs that had to be offset 
by a higher guaranteed price for their milk. 

April 1. The 1971 marketing year began, 
and the new support went into effect. 

April 5. The Agricultural and Dairy Edu- 
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cational Political Trust (ADEPT) gave 
$45,000 to nine GOP committees—$5,000 each 
to the Kickoff "72 Republican Dinner Com- 
mittee, the Republican National Committee, 
the Republican National Finance Committee, 
the Republican National Finance Operations 
Committee, the Republican National Asso- 
ciates, the Republican Victory Committee, 
the Republican Campaign Committee, the 
Committee for a Republican Congress and 
the Republican Congressional Candidates 
Conference. 

ADEPT is the political arm of Mid-Amer- 
ica Dairymen. Mid-America includes the old 
Twin City Milk Producers Association, whose 
members number about 3,000. They provide 
most of the milk for the Twin Cities and 
their suburbs. 

May 7. Space gave another $5,000, this 
time to the Kickoff "72 Committee. 

The March, April and May contributions 
are the continuation of a milk-fed flow of 
political money that began in 1969. 

The dairy groups collected more than $1 
million that year and the next from their 
farmer members and gave more than $600,- 
000 to friendly candidates in the 1970 con- 
gressional elections. 

Dozens of those who got elected last fall 
came to the dairy farmers’ aid this spring, 
helping in the campaign to pressure the ad=- 
ministration into changing its mind on price 
supports. 

Their ranks included such high-powered 
congressmen as House Speaker Carl Albert, 
D-Okla., Rep. W. R. Poage, D-Texas, chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Committee; 
Rep. Page Belcher, R-Okla., senior minority 
member of the committee; Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey, D-Minn., the 1968 Democratic 
candidate for president, and Sen, Edmund 
Muskie, D-Maine, a leading contender for 
the 1972 Democratic nomination. 

The rest of the list was similarly bi- 
partisan. 

But this year, with a presidential election 
just over the horizon, it appears that the 
dairy farmers already have rather firmly de- 
cided that Mr. Nixon, their Republican bene- 
factor, is their man. 

That conclusion is based on the fact that 
while they were giving his party $85,000, 
they were giving the Democratic Party 
$16,000. 

Undoubtedly, there is more to come. Col- 
lections received by the dairy groups so far 
this year, according to the reports on file, 
total more than half a million dollars. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune, June 23, 
1971] 
Dairy Co-op OFFICIALS DENY KNOWLEDGE OF 
Girts To GOP 
(By Frank Wright) 

WasHInctTon, D.C.—Officials of three large 
dairy cooperatives said Tuesday that they 
know nothing about $85,000 In contributions 
made by their members to the Republican 
Party during a campaign for higher milk 
price supports. 

John Butterbrodt, of Burnett, Wis., presi- 
dent of American Milk Producers, Inc. 
(AMPI), said “Gee, that’s news to me. I 
really couldn’t explain it.” 

John Moser, of Louisville, Ky., president of 
Dairymen, Inc., said “As to time and amount, 
I don’t have that direct information.” 

William Delano, of Springfield, Mo., execu- 
tive vice president for finance and treasurer 
of Mid-America Dairymen, Inc., said, “I’m 
not in a very good position to help with that. 
I can talk only on supposition.” 

The contributions came to light last week 
in political-financing reports filed with the 
clerk of the House of Representatives as re- 
quired by the 1925 Corrupt Practices Act. 

The reports were filed by trust funds set 
up in connection with the three coopera- 
tives, beginning a little over two years ago. 
Since then the funds have reported raising 
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almost $2 million. Almost all, if not all, of 
the contributors are farmer members of the 
co-ops, About half the money has been given 
to members of Congress friendly to dairy 
interests. 

Recently, according to the latest reports, 
the bulk of the money has been going to 
national GOP committees, 

The fund related to AMPI, which has about 
7,000 members in Minnesota, gave $10,000 on 
March 22, the day before 16 dairy farmer 
leaders, including Butterbrodt and Moser, 
met with President Nixon and Secretary of 
Agriculture Clifford Hardin at the White 
House and urged them to increase the sup- 
port price. . 

The fund related to Dairymen, Inc., which 
operates mainly in the southeastern United 
States, gave $25,000 on March 24, the day 
after the meeting and the day before Hardin 
announced that the guaranteed price would 
be raised from $4.66 per hundredweight to 
$4.93. 

The fund related to Mid-America, which 
supplies most of the fluid milk in the Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul vicinity, gave $45,000 on 
April 5. The dairymen-connected fund gave 
$5,000 more on May 7. 

When asked by the Minneapolis Tribune 
yesterday to comment on the timing of the 
contributions, Butterbrodt, Moser and 
Delano all said that they could not do so. 

Butterbrodt said that although links exist 
between AMPI and the trust fund—the same 
man is comptroller of AMPI and trustee of 
the fund, for example, and members of 
AMPI serve on the committee that controls 
the fund—it is a separate legal entity, and 
he is not personally involved in its opera- 
tions. “I have no knowledge of what the 


ing,” he said. 
ete s ed that questions be directed to 
Robert Isham, of San Antonio, Texas, AMPI 


comptroller and fund trustee. Isham's secre- 
tary said that he was out of town yesterday 
and would be all week, 

Arthur Moczygemba, AMPI director of in- 
formation, said, “We don't disown the trust 
fund, but we haye no say in it. The only 
way you can connect us is through the back 
door.” 

Moser said that he is chairman of the 
committee that oversees the fund related to 
dairymen. He said that the committee func- 
tions largely in a review capacity, “looking 
things over after they happen.” 

The decisions on which politicians are to 
receive funds are left largely to three dairy- 
men executives, he said. He identified them 
as J. E. Mueller, trustee of the fund; Paul 
Alagia, executive director and general coun- 
sel of Dairymen, Inc., and Joe Westwater, 
economist and reserve milk supply manager. 

Moser referred inquirles to Mueller, but 
efforts to contact him twice by telephone 
yesterday were unsuccessful, His secretary, 
said that he was “in sort of a meeting.” 

Delano said that he was not a member of 
the committee that handles the Mid-America 
trust. “I just follow their orders,” he said. 
He refused to identify the committee mem- 
bers, other than to say that they were mem- 
bers of the co-op, but did say that he would 
“see you get some answer from somebody 
regarding the timing and size of the con- 
tributions.” 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, June 24, 
1971] 
GOP Won't TALK ABOUT Girrs From 
Damy LOBBY 
(By Frank Wright) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The White House de- 
clined Wednesday to comment on $85,000 in 
contributions made to the Republican Party 
by the dairymen’s lobby while the Nixon ad- 
ministration was raising milk price supports. 

The national chairman of the Republican 
Party also had little to say about the contri- 
butions. 
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Gerald Warren, President Nixon’s deputy 
press secretary, told a regular afternoon press 
briefing at the White House that the ad- 
ministration would not discuss the matter 
“pending a check on the accuracy” of a news- 
paper article disclosing the contributions. 
The article, published Sunday in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, was based on reports filed 
by the lobby groups themselves with the 
elerk of the House of Representatives. 

The White House had been asked by the 
Tribune before the briefing yesterday to com- 
ment on whether the contributions were dis- 
cussed at an hour-long meeting between Mr. 
Nixon and dairy lobby leaders on March 23 
and to comment om the propriety of the 
gifts. 

Asked for similar comments, Sen. Robert 
Dole of Kansas, national chairman of the 
GOP, issued a brief statement saying that 
he was not aware of any such contributions. 
He also said that to the “best of my recol- 
lection these people have contributed to both 
parties” and “some of the leading members 
of these co-ops are Democrats.” 

The March 23 meeting with the President 
came during a series of contributions made 
by political funds associated with three large 
cooperatives—American Milk Producers, Inc., 
Dairymen, Inc., and Mid-America Dairymen, 
Inc. Their officials dominated the delegation 
to the White House. 

Most of the contributions were made be- 
tween March 22, the day before the White 
House meeting, and Aprii 5, 11 days after the 
support Increase was announced. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune, 
June 27, 1971] 
Damy Farmers Less Vocat Now In 
LOBBYING EFFORTS 


(By Frank Wright) 


WasuincrTon, D.C.—For a while there it ap- 
peared as if the dairy farmers’ lobby was 
going to be different. 

Its leaders and spokesmen not only were 
proud of the way in which they had started 
to use money to help their friends stay in of- 
fice and happy about the manner in which 
those friends had come to their aid in their 
time of need. They also—and this is what 
made the dairymen unique—were eager to 
tell the world about it. 

But now all that is changing. 

They are finding that publicity is not al- 
ways desirable—and they are starting to clam 
up in a manner similar to the many more 
experienced special-interest organizations 
that always have felt that the less the pub- 
lic knows about their political funds and 
their lobbying campaigns the better. 

Apparently feeling that their declining 
numbers by themselves were no longer 
an adequate political force, the dairy farmers 
decided late in 1968 to try to see if their 
money could give them a bigger voice in 
Washington. 

Three of the biggest dairy cooperatives set 
up political trust funds to handle money 
contributed by co-op members and a few oth- 
er people. The three are Dairymen, Inc., of 
Louisville, Ky.; American Milk Producers, 
Inc., of San Antonio, Texas; and Mid-Amer- 
ica Dairymen, of Springfield, Mo. The last 
two have thousands of members in the Upper 
Midwest. 

Since then they have raised close to $2 
million, according to reports they have filed 
with the clerk of the House as required by 
federal law. 

The funds’ activities did not really attract 
public attention, however, until last March 
when the coops began an intense campaign 
for higher milk-price supports. The cam- 
paign went into high gear after the Nixon 
administration announced on March 12 that 
it saw no need to raise supports for 1971. 

The co-ops enlisted dozens of allies on 
both sides of the aisle in Congress to pres- 
sure the administration privately and to in- 
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troduce legislation that would require an in- 
crease in the support level. 

Reporters inquiring into the campaign dis- 
covered from reports filed earlier in the House 
clerk's office that many of the congressmen 
who were aiding the co-ops had also received 
substantial campaign contributions from the 
trust funds during 1970. The contributions 
totaled about $600,000. 

At that time co-op officials were more than 
willing to talk. John Butterbrodt, of Burnett, 
Wis., president of American Milk Producers, 
freely described how members could have 
their political contributions deducted from 
their co-op milk checks and turned over to 
the trust fund. 

For another example, after the administra- 
tion reversed itself on March 25 and an- 
nounced that milk supports would go up 
from $4.66 per hundredweight to $4.93, 
Arthur Moczygemba, director of information 
for American Milk, asked a reporter how to 
obtain 30 extra copies of the reporter's ar- 
ticle detailing the connection between the 
campaign contributions and the congression- 
al pressure for the price increase. 

“We want to send them to all of our na- 
tional and regional directors to show them 
how effective this has been,” he said, Then 
came the change. 

Reports filed by the trust funds earlier this 
month covering contributions made during 
March, April and May showed that $85,000 
had been given to President Nixon’s party— 
the Republicans—at the time he was discuss- 
ing price supports with the co-op leaders and 
making the decision to raise them, 

Nobody denied that the contributions had 
been made, but neither was anybody in au- 
thority willing to discuss why they had been 
made at that particular time and in such a 
generous amount—an amount which, ac- 
cording to the records, made them the largest 
from any single source during the spring re- 
porting period. 

Co-op officials, in general, pleaded igno- 
rance. Butterbrodt said that it was all news 
to him. Moczygemba said that the trusts 
weren't really closely connected to the co-ops 
at all, and that the co-ops really had nothing 
to say about what they did. 

Officials of the trusts, all of whom happen 
to be co-op employees, elther were unayail- 
able for comment or refused to discuss the 
matter, 

The White House said Mr, Nixon would 
have no comment. The GOP said Sen. Robert 
Dole of Kansas, national party chairman, 
was unaware of the contributions. 

About the only persons who have said any- 
thing substantive since the $85,000 in gifts 
came to light are W. R. (Preach) Griffith 
and Lyn Nofziger. 

Griffith is a farmer in Newcastle, Okla., 
and chairman of American Milk’s Govern- 
ment Relations Committee. He said that 
while the co-ops weren't trying to buy any- 
body, “You've been around long enough to 
know you don't get nothing you don’t pay 
for.” 

Nofziger is communications director for 
the GOP and a veteran political practitioner 
who once was press secretary to Gov. Ronald“ 
Reagan of California. With what sounded 
like a chuckle, he said that the whole thing 
looked like “coincidence.” 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune, 
1971] 
Damy FARMERS’ EXTRAVAGANZA TO “STAR” 
Nixon 
(By Frank Wright) 

Cuicaco, INl.—The nation’s biggest dairy 
cooperative is about to flex its newfound 
political muscle with a two-day extravaganza 
starring President Nixon, 21 congressmen and 
a crowd of almost 40,000. 

The occasion is the second annual meet- 
ing of Associated Milk Producers Inc. (AMPI), 
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the organization that contributed hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to farm-state con- 
gressmen in the 1970 election and then en- 
listed their aid last spring in forcing the 
Nixon administration to raise milk price sup- 


rts. 
Por, Nixon will speak at tonight’s opening 
session in McCormick Place auditorium on 
his way back to Washington, D.C., from the 
Western White House in San Clemente, Calif. 

The congressmen, including two from Min- 
nesota and several of the most influential 
leaders on Capitol Hill, will speak Saturday 
morning at a-series of breakfasts in down- 
town Chicago hotels. 

The two Minnesotans are Sen. Walter Mon- 
dale, a Democrat, and Rep. John Zwach, & 
Republican. 

Others from Congress include House Re- 
publican Leader Gerald Ford of Michigan; 
his assistant leader, Leslie Arends of Illinois; 
and House Democratic Whip Thomas O'Neill 
of Massachusetts. 

Others include Rep. W. R. Poage, D-Texas, 
chairman of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee; Rep. Page Belcher, R-Okla., ranking 
minority member of the committee; Sen. 
Herman Talmadge, D-Ga., chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee; Sen. Jack 
Miller, R-Iowa, the committee's ranking mi- 
nority member; and Sen. John Stennis, D- 
Miss., chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and a senior member of the 
Senate agriculture subcommittee. 

Tonight’s speech by the President will be 
his first to a major group since his about- 
face on the milk-support issue in March. 

The administration initially announced 
that it would not raise the government- 
guaranteed price this year. Then, in the face 
of the lobbying effort led by AMPI, it reversed 
itself less than two weeks later and boosted 
the 1971 level to $4.93 per hundredweight, 
an increase of 27 cents. 

Rounding up dozens of farm-state con- 
gressmen to pressure the White House was 
only one technique employed by AMPI in 
persuading Mr. Nixon to change his mind. 
In addition, AMPI and other dairy farmer 
co-ops contributed at least $85,000 to various 
national committees of Mr. Nixon’s Repub- 
lican Party at the time the price increase was 
being announced. 

Tonight’s appearance by the President and 
Saturday’s by the congressmen thus amount 
to a recognition of and a tribute to the well- 
financed political power of this young 
organization. 

It has approximately 43,000 individual 
members in 22 states stretching across the 
middle of the country from Minnesota and 
Wisconsin on the north to Texas on the 
south. Its political funds come from the 
members, who contribute up to $100 an- 
nually from their milk checks on what, ac- 
cording to AMPI officials, is a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Nixon and most of the congressional 
speakers will be coming here with an eye not 
only on the past but also on the future—the 
1972 election. Mr. Nixon will be up for re- 
election then, as will all of the 10 House 
members and six of the senators, including 
Mondale. They will not be adverse to securing 
AMPI support. 

At least some of the congressmen will re- 
ceive fees for their appearances here, but 
AMPI spokesmen refused to say which ones 
will be paid or how much. 

Last year, according to public reports made 
by members of Congress under the rules of 
the Senate and the House, AMPI paid in- 
dividual fees of up to $5,000 to eight speak- 
ers. 

Mondale is among those who will receive 
no fee. His office said that he was offered 
one but rejected it. No amount was discussed, 
his office said. He will receive expense money 
for travel and hotel costs for himself and 
one staff member, his office said. 
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[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Sept. 4, 
1971] 
Nixon Sees New U.S. PROSPERITY 
(By Frank Wright) 

Curicaco, Ill.—President Nixon spent 30 
minutes Friday night praising an audience 
of politically potent dairy farmers and telling 
them that his new economic policy holds the 
promise of unprecedented prosperity for 
agriculture. 

The 40,000 milk producers and their fami- 
lies, attending the opening session of the 
annual meeting of Associated Milk Producers, 
Inc. (AMPI), appeared to love it, interrupt- 
ing Mr. Nixon almost 20 times with applause. 

Mr. Nixon, whose relationship with dairy 
farmers has been often tense, made a special 
trip to Chicago for this appearance, doubling 
back from a stop earlier yesterday in Dayton, 
Ohio, on his way home to Washington, D.C., 
from the Western White House in San Cle- 
mente, Calif. 

His decision to accept the AMPI invitation 
was & recognition of the importance of AMPI 
and the newly revitalized dairy-industry 
lobby that it leads. 

Last spring, after Mr. Nixon had an- 
nounced that he would not increase dairy- 
price supports this year, AMPI marshalled 
dozens of its friends in Congress, many of 
whom had shared in more than $400,000 in 
campaign contributions made by the milk- 
marketing cooperative last fall, and pressured 
the administration until it changed its mind. 

The pressure campaign was sweetened 
somewhat by contributions totaling $85,000 
from AMPI to Mr. Nixon's Republican Party. 

The administration reversed itself and de- 
cided to raise the support price after all, 
boosting it 27 cents to $4.93 per hundred- 
weight. 

Complimenting the dairy industry for 
leading agriculture in increased productivity, 
Mr. Nixon described AMPI as “one of the 
strongest forces in blazing new economic 
trails. As America’s largest dairy cooperative 
you have moved effectively to help improve 
the quality; expand the variety and increase 
the volume of American dairy products. 

“You have,” he said, “ploneered in devel- 
oping a total marketing concept which many 
other producers would do well to consider. 
And all of this you have done on your own, 
neither whimpering helplessly about uncon- 
trollable economic forces or waiting pas- 
sively for government to ball you out.” 

He said his new economic policy, particu- 
larly his international monetary maneuvers 
and his freeze on prices, offer farmers relief 
from the inflation that has been “crushing 
our farm families and farm communities for 
many years now like a great invisible vice.” 

Farmers, Mr. Nixon said, “have a great deal 
to gain from the ‘New Prosperity’ to which 
our new economic policies are dedicated.” 

As he has done before other audiences since 
expounding his new policies, Mr. Nixon urged 
his listeners to help in developing the “new 
American spirit” that will be necessary for 
the policies to succeed. 

“Your contribution can be decisive,” the 
President said, urging that farmers help the 
country to recognize “the dignity of work,” 
the need to make sacrifices during the 90-day 
freeze on wages and prices and to “never 
resign ourselves to being second best.” 

Mr. Nixon briefly became a super salesman 
for milk, recalling how a glass of good, fresh 
milk was what he really wanted most when 
he returned from 14 months of duty with the 
Navy in the Pacific in World War II and from 
a 70-day trip to Asia during the 1950s while 
he was vice-president. 

His listeners cheered when he said: “We in 
America should be thankful we can get a 
glass of good, fresh milk whenever we 
want it.” 
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Mr. Nixon shared the platform last night 
with Gov. Richard Ogilvie of Illinois and 
Mayor Richard Daley of Chicago, It was the 
President’s second trip to this pivotal state 
in less than a month, and he has said that 
he will return here frequently prior to the 
1972 election. 

The President carried Illinois by a narrow 
margin in 1968, and his aides have said it 
will be crucial to his chances for reelection 
next year. 

The MPI meeting will conclude today with 
a series of morning breakfasts addressed by 
21 congressmen in downtown hotels, to be 
followed by a business session. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune, 
K Sept. 5, 1971] 

Ñriik Propucers Vore To SEEK HIGHER MILK- 
PRICE SUPPORTS FROM UNITED STATES 
(By Frank Wright) 

Carcaco, ILL.—The nation’s largest dairy 
farmer cooperative, encouraged by the suc- 
cess of its first all-out lobbying campaign 
for higher milk price supports, is going to 
push for a further increase. 

Delegates attending the final session of 
the second annual meeting of Associated 
Milk Producers, Inc., (AMPI) voted unani- 
mously Saturday to urge Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clifford Hardin to raise the govern- 
ment-guaranteed price level to 90 percent of 
parity, the limit permitted by law. 

This would be $5.30 to $5.35 per hundred- 
weight for manufacturing milk, which is 
used to produce butter, cheese and nonfat 
powdered milk. The present support price is 
$4.93. 

When set by Hardin in March, the sup- 
port price was 85 percent of parity—parity 
being a ratio used in federal farm laws to 
describe a supposedly fair price to the pro- 
ducer of agricultural products in relation to 
his costs. 

Since then, because of inflation, the $4.93 
has declined to about 83 percent of parity. 

The current support price was established 
as the result of an intensive dairy industry 
push led by AMPI after the Nixon adminis- 
tration initially announced that it was going 
to continue the 1970 price of $4.66 through 
this year. 

Within a matter of days, AMPI and several 
smaller milk producer cooperatives mar- 
shaled a bipartisan force of dozens of sym- 
pathetic congressmen to pressure the White 
House for an increase, The congressmen had 
received 1970 election campaign contribu- 
tions totaling almost $500,000 from the 
farmers and were returning the favor. 

At the same time, the dairy farmer organi- 
zations made contributions totaling at least 
$85,000 to the national Republican Party. In 
less than two weeks, the administration 
granted the increase. That victory has been 
referred to frequently at this meeting of 
AMPI, which includes thousands of farmers 
from Minnesota and whose national member- 
ship has grown from 29,000 to 44,000 in the 
past year. 

In yesterday's resolution AMPI said an- 
other increase in the support price is neces- 
sary to “guarantee consumers a continuing 
adequate supply of domestically produced 
milk and milk products at a reasonable price 
and to allow dairy farmers to receive equita- 
ble economic benefits for their labor and in- 
vestment.” 

The AMPI action came less than 24 hours 
after Mr. Nixon, in a speech to the conven- 
tion, urged dairy farmers and others in the 
agricultural community to help develop the 
national spirlt of cooperation necessary for 
the success of his new anti-inflation policies, 
including the 90-day freeze now in effect on 
wages and prices. 

Although the resolution might appear to 
some to disregard Mr. Nixon’s plea, the AMPI 
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argued that, technically speaking at least, it 
does not, 

Prices on raw agricultural products—such 
as milk being sold to processors by the 
farmer—are exempt from the freeze, it was 
noted. 

And, in any event, it was said, a new in- 
crease in government supports—should the 
administration be willing to grant one— 
would not come until after the 90 days ex- 
pire. The support price is set annually under 
the farm law for a marketing year that begins 
April 1. The freeze is due to expire in mid- 
November, 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Sept. 12, 
1971] 
DAIRYMEN Go UNDERGROUND To DELIVER 
Money to GOP 
(By Frank Wright) 

WasnHincron, D.C.—The nation’s dairy 
farmers have gone underground with at least 
one of their big new political funds, 

Instead of giving money directly and open- 
ly to clearly-identified candidates for Con- 
gress and to long-established national com- 
mittees of the Republican and Democratic 
Parties as it has done in the past, the fund 
operated by Mid-America Dairymen, Inc., has 
started to channel its contributions into a 
network of obscurely-named Washington or- 
ganizations created primarily to support 
President Nixon’s 1972 reelection campaign 
without attracting public attention. 

Such organizations often are used to get 
around federal election campaign laws lim- 
iting contributions and requiring a public 
accounting. 

The change in tactics was disclosed last 
week in the latest report filed by Mid-Amer- 
ica, an extensive milk-marketing coopera- 
tive that includes members of the old Twin 
Cities Milk Producers Association, suppliers 
of most of the dairy products consumed in 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan area. 

The periodic report, required under the 
1925 Corrupt Practices Act, was made to the 
House clerk's office in the name of the Agri- 
ultural and Dairy Educational Political Trust 
(ADEPT), Mid-America’s political arm. 

The report showed that during June, July 
and August ADEPT made $2,500 contribu- 
tions to each of six organizations—a total of 
$15,000. 

The six organizations are the Organization 
of Involved Americans, Americans United for 
Political Awareness, Americans United for 
Political Involvement, Americans Partici- 
pating, Americans United for Decent Govern- 
ment and Americans United for an Informed 
Electorate. 

The names give no hint of party or candi- 
date affiliation, 

But, by tracing the addresses listed for the 
organizations in the ADEPT report and by 
interviewing several individuals who live or 
work at those locations, the Minneapolis 
Tribune pieced together a trail that led to 
Robert Bennett, son of Republican Sen, Wal- 
lace Bennett of Utah and former director of 
Congressional relations for the Department 
of Transportation. 

One of the organizations was listed to the 
residence of Robert Bennett's sister. Another 
was listed to the residence of an attorney 
who turned out to be a friend of Bennett’s in 
the local Mormon church. Another was listed 
to the attorney’s Washington office. Another 
was listed to the home of a secretary who 
works in the attorney’s suburban Virginia 
office. Another was listed to the old Wash- 
ington office address of Bennett’s present em- 
ployer, Robert R. Mullen & Co., & public rela- 
tions firm which often has worked in 
national GOP campaigns. 

Interviewed at week’s end in the firm's new 
office a block from the White House, Bennett 
acknowledged that he was responsible for 
setting up the six organizations used by 
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ADEPT and for creating several other similar 
ones as well. 

Bennett, who said he bas been supporting 
Mr. Nixon since his 1960 campaign against 
John F. Kennedy, described the organizations 
as “a little quiet something I can do.” 

He said they were set up recently after he 
and “several friends" decided there was a 
need for additional “funnels” to handle 
money intended for Republicans—especially 
Mr, Nixon—in the coming campaign. 

He did not say who the friends are. 

Bennett said that his series of committees 
will allow big contributors to “stay within” 
the law, which imposes a $5,000 limit on the 
amount any one contributor may give to any 
one recipient. 

(Election law reform advocates, such as 
Common Cause, take a different view of this 
technique, frequently known as the dummy 
committee. Reformers argue that its use 
allows big contributors to avoid the intent 
of the law and give as much as they wish, 
sometimes enough to acquire undue influ- 
ence over the recipient if he is elected.) 

Bennett said it is possible that some of 
his committees may eventualy make public 
reports of what they do with the money they 
raise this year and next, but he indicated 
that that is not likely. 

He noted that all of them are using a 
Washington bank as a depository and that 
the law requires no reports as long as they 
send no money across state lines. Crossing 
state lines is easily avoided because most 
candidates for President and Congress have 
offices in Washington. 

He said he did not know how ADEPT, 
headquartered at Mid-America’s home base 
in Springfield, Mo., learned of his string of 
organizations. But, he added, news of their 
existence is being spread to potential Repub- 
lican contributors “by word of mouth.” 

He said he did not know exactly how much 
money the committees have received so far. 

ADEPT officials in Missouri also said they 
did not Know Bennett’s committees hap- 
pened to be selected as the recipients for 
their latest round of contributions. 

William Delano, executive vice-president 
for finance and the man who signs ADEPT’s 
reports as trustee of the fund, said, “I just 
write the checks they tell me to and perform 
the clerical tasks.” 

He said that if they—meaning those who 
made such decisions at Mid-America—‘“don’t 
tell me any more, I don’t want to know and 
don't ask.” 

Delano said he gets his instructions from 
Gary Hanman, executive vice-president for 
marketing and a member of the trust fund 
committee that decides on contributions. 

Hanman said he wasn’t sure either how 
Bennett's committees came to ADEPT’s at- 
tention or just why they were selected. 

“Probably some people in Washington told 
us about them,” he said. “Our understand- 
ing was they were Republican committees. 
That’s as far as it went.” 

The most recent ADEPT contributions con- 
tinue a heavily GOP trend in the farm 
group's giving that started last spring when 
Mr, Nixon, under heavy pressure from the 
dairy farmers’ lobby, gave in to their de- 
mands for an increase in milk price supports. 

His administration initially announced in 
March that there would be no increase. 

But Mid-America and its allies, particu- 
larly Associated Milk Producers, Inc., and 
Dairymen, Inc., won support for an increase 
from dozens of congressmen whose cam- 
paigns had received financial aid from the 
milk farmers last year. 

And, in addition, the milk men successfully 
encouraged the Nixon administration to 
change its mind by openly giving the Repub- 
lican Party $85,000 and recording the gifts 
in their public reports. ADEPT gave $45,000 
as its share. 

In less than two weeks an increase in the 
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milk price support from $4.66 per 100 pounds 
to $4.93 was announced. 

The dairy farmers, judging from the latest 
ADEPT report, are still expressing their ap- 
preciation—although now by a more circui- 
tous route. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Sept. 19, 
1971) 


New DAIRYMEN GIFTS to GOP FUNDS 
REVEALED 
(By Frank Wright) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Dairy farmers now 
have contributed approximately a quarter of 
a million dollars to the 1972 national Re- 
publican campaign since President Nixon 
raised milk price supports last spring. 

That total is based on new reports filed 
with Congress last week by the milk pro- 
ducers’ two largest political funds. Required 
by federal law, the reports cover June, July 
and August. 

The two funds—one connected with Asso- 
ciated Milk Producers, Inc. (AMPI) and the 
other with Dairymen, Inc.—said that during 
the three summer months they gave a total 
of $155,000 to a series of unpublicized front 
committees, most if not all of which recently 
have been set up to quietly accept money 
for Mr. Nixon’s reelection campaign. 

The existence of the committees, most 
of which consist of little more than an imag- 
inative name and a checking account in 
a Washington bank, was disclosed a week 
ago by the Minneapolis Tribune. 

At that time the Tribune reported that 
the smallest of the dairy farmer funds— 
one associated with Mid-America Dairymen, 
Inc.—had contributed $15,000 to the secret 
committee network in August. 

Although the names of the committees 
gave no indication of their candidate or 
party connection, the Tribune traced them 
to Robert Bennett, son of Sen, Wallace Ben- 
nett, R-Utah, and a former Nixon appointee 
in the Department of Transportation who 
now is an executive with a Republican- 
oriented public relations firm here. 

He said the committees were intended 
mainly to help Mr. Nixon. 

Such committees, usually called dummy 
committees in the political community here, 
are commonly used to skirt election law limi- 
tations on contributions and requirements 
on public disclosure. 

Under the law no contributor may give 
more than $5,000 a year to a candidate. By 
giving to a string of dummy committees 
which act as middlemen, unlimited amounts 
may be contributed. By technically operat- 
ing only in Washington, the dummy com- 
mittees avoid making reports of who they 
in turn pass the money to. The law requires 
reports only from committees functioning in 
more than one state. 

In the case of the AMPI and Dairymen 
funds, they reported last week that they 
made $2,500 contributions to each of 62 
committees. 

All of the AMPI contributions—made 
through the Trust for Agricultural Political 
Education—came on July 9, according to its 
report filed with the clerk of the House of 
Representatives. 

There were 50 gifts for a total of $125,000. 

AMPI is headquartered in San Antonio, 
Texas. It has thousands of members in Min- 
nesota and other Upper Midwest states, and 
its president, John Butterbrodt, is from 
Burnett, Wis. 

The 12 Dairymen contributions—made 
through the Trust for special political agri- 
cultural community education—totaled 
$30,000 and were made Aug. 19. 

Dairymen is headquartered in Louisville, 
Ky., and operates in the southeastern United 
States. 

The $125,000 from AMPI, the $30,000 from 
Dairymen and the $15,000 from Mid-America, 
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which also has many members in Minnesota, 
is in addition to $85,000 which the three 
milk-marketing cooperatives gave to several 
long-established and openly identified Re- 
publican Party committees in March and 
April. 

That is a total of $255,000—all stemming 
from the day in March when the Nixon 
administration announced that the support 
price for milk this year would be raised 
from $4.66 per 100 pounds to $4.93. 

In contrast, during the same six-month 
perioa from March through August the three 
dairy funds have reported giving less than 
$50,000 to Democratic candidates for Con- 
gress or to National Democratic Party com- 
mittees. 

This difference is reported to have caused 
some grumbling among farmer members, 
many of whom give up to $100 a year to 
the funds. The funds are run by trustees. 

The committees listed in the AMPI and 
Dairymen reports carried such names as 
Americans Dedicated to Greater Public 
Awareness, Americans United for Better Fed- 
eral Administration, Citizens for More Ef- 
fective Community Involyement, Americans 
United for Sensible Agricultural Policy, As- 
sociation for Fair Press and Americans 
United for Objective Reporting. 

The United Trust Bank Building in down- 
town Washington was listed as the address 
for half of the committees. Others Listed 
downtown office buildings and residences in 
Washington and suburban Maryland as their 
addresses. 

One committee Hsted the previous loca- 
tion of Bennett's public relations firm as 
its address, 

In an interview at week's end, Bennett 
acknowledged as he had done earlier in the 
case of the Mid-America contributions—that 
he was responsible for creating many if not 
all of the committees to which AMPI and 
Dairymen have given money. 

He said those using United Trust as their 
address “probably are mine” because that is 
the bark he is using as a depository for 
the contributions. He said the other com- 
mittees may well be connected to his opera- 
tion also because they are “all in the same 
pattern.” 

He said he could not be sure, however, be- 
cause some have been set up “by my friends, 
and I don’t have a complete list of all the 
names.” 

Again—as he did with Mid-America—Ben- 
nett denied knowing how AMPI and Dairy- 
men learned of the underground commit- 
tees. 

“How that message may have been carried 
to Garcia is beyond my ken,” he said. 

His “beat” he said, is retailing and trans- 
portation. He was with J. C. Penney Co. for 
five years before serving with the Depart- 
ment of Transportation as congressional liai- 
son man for two. Most of his clients with the 
public relations firm—Robert R. Mullen & 
Co.—are in transportation or related fields, 
he said. 

“I honestly wouldn't know a milk man if 
I saw one on the street,” he said. 

Efforts to contact officials of the AMPI and 
Dairymen funds for comment were not suc- 
cessful. 

The latest reports bring to $1.98 million the 
amount raised by the dairy groups from 
their members for the political funds since 
they were started a little over two years 
ago. The biggest by far is the AMPI fund, 
which has gathered together $1.62 million, 
according to its report on file in Washington. 

The dairy funds, the biggest new source of 
political money to come to light here in 
recent years, seem to be doing better all the 
time. In each case, the amount raised during 
the most recent reporting period was the 
largest in the history of the fund. 

And it is still more than a year until 
the 1972 election. 
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[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Sept. 19, 
1971] 
Damy FarMer’s GROUP Grves MONDALE 
$5,000 
(By Frank Wright) 

WASHINGTON, D.C—Sen. Walter Mondale 
received $5,000 from a dairy farmers organi- 
zation less than three months after he co- 
sponsored legislation to raise milk-price sup- 
ports. 

The money came from Associated Milk 
Producers, Inc., (AMPI) in the form of a 
contribution to the Minnesota Democrat's 
1972 reelection campaign. 

The transaction is recorded by AMPI’s po- 
litical fund in a report filed with Congress 
covering fund activities for June, July and 


„ August. , 


The reports are required periodically under 
federal election law. 

According to the report, on June 4 the 
fund gave $5,000 “for tickets” to the Mon- 
dale Dinner Committee in care of Mike Ber- 
man, the senator's administrative assistant. 

In an interview, Berman acknowledged 
receiving the money and said it was for 50 
tickets to a Mondale campaign fund-raising 
dinner June 5 at the Radisson South. 

The tickets, Berman said, were distributed 
among AMPI members in Minnesota. AMPI 
is a 40,000-member milk-marketing coopera- 
tive, headquartered in San Antonio, Texas. 
Its operations cover more than 20 heartland 
states from the Canadian border to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

“We asked them for help, as we asked 
many others,” said Berman, who was in 
charge of dinner arrangements. 

All told, Berman said, the dinner grossed 
between $150,000 and $160,000. He estimated 
that net proceeds would be $112,500 to 
$128,000. 

Berman said he saw nothing abnormal 
about the AMPI gift. 

“I don’t know that there is anything more 
to say,” Berman said. “Obviously the sena- 
tor has been for 90 percent of parity for 
as long as he has been in the Senate.” 

The legislation, on which Mondale was 
joined by dozens of other members of Con- 
gress, would have required the secretary of 
agriculture to raise milk-price supports to 
85 percent of parity. 

It was introduced in March at the request 
of AMPI and other dairy farmer coopera- 
tives just a few days after the Nixon admin- 
istration announced it was not going to raise 
price supports this year. 

AMPI and its congressional allies, many of 
whom had received campaign contributions 
from the dairy lobby in 1970, argued that 
the existing support level of $4.66 per 100 
pounds of milk had slipped from 85 percent 
of parity to about 80 percent because of ris- 
ing farm costs, and urged that it be in- 
creased. 

The dairy lobby, with the help of its Cap- 
itol Hill friends, was able to generate so much 
farm-state pressure that the administration 
reversed itself in less than two weeks and 
announced an increase, to $4.93 per 100 
pounds. 

The $5,000 subsequently given to Mondale 
was by far the largest single contribution 
to an individual listed in the current report 
of the AMPI fund. 

Two other Upper Midwest members of 
Congress—Republican Rep. John Zwach of 
Minnesota and Democratic Rep. James 
Abourezk of South Dakota—each received 
$1,000 in August, according to the report. 
Like Mondale, both were cosponsors of the 
85-percent-of-parity bill. In addition, Zwach 
is on the House dairy subcommittee. 

Both Mondale and Zwach were speakers 
earlier this month at the AMPI convention 
in Chicago, N. 
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[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Sept. 26, 
1971] 


NrxON CRITICIZED FOR Darry Lossy LINK— 
BOSCHWITZ ASSAILS Co-ops’ CONTRIBUTIONS 
(By Frank Wright) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—One of Minnesota's 
highest-ranking Republicans, national com- 
mitteeman Rudy Boschwitz, Saturday cri- 
ticized President Nixon for his financial con- 
nections with the dairy lobby. 

In a statement issued yesterday, Bosch- 
witz described as “disturbing™ the fact that 
“President Nixon's campaign organization ac- 
cepted $155,000 from dairy organizations 
through 62 vounteer committees.” 

The contributions were made by the poli- 
tical funds of Associated Milk Producers Inc. 
(AMPI) and Dairymen Inc., two large dairy- 


farmer ¢ooptratives, in July and August: Dur-*"* 


ing the same period, a third cooperative, Mid- 
America Dairymen Inc., gave $15,000. 

Those contributions, together with $85,000 
given earlier, brought to a total of $255,000 
the funds donated to Nixon-oriented cam- 
paign committees since last spring, when 
the President bowed to the giant co-ops’ de- 
mands and raised the government support 
price for milk. The donations referred to by 
Boschwitz were disclosed last Sunday by the 
Minneapolis Tribune. 

Two of the co-ops—AMPI and Mid-Amer- 
ica—have thousands of members in the Up- 
per Midwest, and the president of one, John 
Butterbrodt of AMPI, is from Wisconsin. He 
farms near Burnett. 

Meanwhile, it was ascertained last week 
that current projections indicate that the 
cost to taxpayers of the milk-subsidy pro- 
gram this year will be about $60 million 
higher than it was last year. 

At least part of the higher cost, according 
to Department of Agriculture experts who 
help make the projection, is due to the 
Nixon-ordered increase in the support price 
from $4.66 per 100 pounds of manufacturing 
milk to $4.93. 

Boschwitz did not confine his criticisms 
to Mr. Nixon. 

The committeeman also noted that Sen. 
Walter Mondale, a Minnesota Democrat who 
is up for reelection next year, and numerous 
other Democrats in Congress have received 
campaign contributions from the dairy 
groups. 

Boschwitz observed that most of them, in- 
cluding Mondale, helped the dairymen pres- 
sure the President by sponsoring legislation 
that would have forced him to increase the 
price support. 

Mondale’s money came from the AMPI 
fund, which brought $5,000 worth of tickets 
to a campaign fund-raising dinner for the 
Senator in June. 

“All these things point to the crying need 
for reform, probably through legislation, of 
political contributions,” Boschwitz said. 

The reform emphasis, he said, should be 
placed on developing a “very complete and 
thorough-going reporting system of all cam- 
paign expenditures and contributions" 
rather than on “setting dollar limitations.” 

He said that it is “the strictness of those 
limitations in the present laws that cause 
the creation of the volunteer committee and 
the so-called dummy committees that are 
founded for the sole purpose of accepting 
funds and are used by both parties.” 

It was the dummy-committee technique 
that was used by the milk producers in mak- 
ing their most recent contributions. 

The dairy funds listed the gifts in their 
most recent reports, filed earlier this month 
with Congress as required by law. However, 
the innocuous names of the committees that 
got the money—such as Americans Dedi- 
cated to Greater Public Awareness—gave no 
hint of who the real recipients were. 
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By checking the Washington suburban ad- 
dresses listed for the committees, the Min- 
neapolis Tribune was able to trace them to a 
long-time Nixon campaigner named Robert 
Bennett. 

Bennett, the son of Sen. Wallace Bennett, 
R-Utah, is a public-relations executive in 
Washington. He has been active in every 
Nixon campaign since 1960. 

He has said that his committee network 
is designed to accommodate big contributors 
who do not want to run afoul of the present 
ceiling of $5,000 on gifts to any one candi- 
date. In the case of the dairy gifts, each com- 
mittee received $2,500. 

The committees may never have to pub- 
licly report to whom they gave the money if 
Bennett operates them as carefully as he 
has indicated that he intends to. 

By transferring the money only in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, he has noted, the com- 
mittees can take advantage of a legal loophole 
that requires reports only from those com- 
mittees operating in two or more states. 

Legislation pending in Congress would 
attempt to end these practices, 

In addition to calling for campaign-law 
reform, Boschwitz also was critical of public 
indifference to the political system. 

“Most importantly,” he said, “those people 
who sit smugly at home in judgment of 
politicians should reexamine themselves. 
Because if all voters gave just $2 or $3 a year 
to the political party of their choice, the 
problem would be pretty well solved. Large 
political gifts wouldn't be needed. 

“But since most people don't give and 
political campaigns are expensive and get- 
ting worse, large donations are necessary,” 
he said. 

As a result, Boschwitz said, “the cries of 
influence-peddling arise, the image of all 
politicians suffers, and good people who 
should get involved in the political process 
stay away.” 

Boschwitz, owner of a plywood-products 
firm and a relative newcomer to the upper 
echelons of politics, is the first political fig- 
ure to publicly criticize either the dairy 
funds or their beneficiaries since they came 
to public attention last March at the time 
of the price-support dispute. 

Otherwise, the public reaction of the po- 
litical community has been one of silence, 
or, in a few instances, endorsement. 

Boschwitz, who was elected committeeman 
in June, said that he conferred with only 
one person before Issuing his statement. He 
declined to identify his counselor. 

On the matter of milk-subsidy expendi- 
tures, Agriculture Department officials last 
week said that it now appears that the pro- 
gram for the current marketing year, which 
began April 1, will incur a net cost of about 
$440 million, an increase of almost 16 per- 
cent over the $380 million spent last year. 

Increased production and lower sales of 
milk, as well as the higher unit price, are 
contributing to the higher total cost, they 
said. The government, in other words, is not 
only paying more for each pound of milk it 
buys but also is buying more pounds. 

As a result, the government-held surplus 
of dairy products is building up; the stock- 
pile as of Aug. 1, the last report avaliable, 
was 4 billion pounds bigger than a year ago. 

Some experts here believe that that trend 
may well continue next year, because dairy 
farmers, attracted by the higher support 
price, are likely to hold onto aging cows 
longer rather than cull them from their 
herds. Also, the farmers are likely to boost 
production per cow by feeding more grain— 
a carry-over from this year’s expected record 
corn crop. 

It was the fear of just such a surplus that, 
the Nixon administration said last spring, 
initially led it to decide that there would 
be no increase in the support price this year. 

However, that was before the well-funded 
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dairy co-ops went to work and persuaded the 
administration to change its mind. 
[From the Minneapolis Tribune, 
Sept. 30, 1971) 


AIDE SILENT ON DAIRY AID TO NIXON’S 
1972 DRIVE 
(By Frank Wright) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The White House re- 
fused Wednesday for the second time to dis- 
cuss the financial contributions that have 
been made by dairy farmers to President 
Nixon's 1972 reelection campaign. 

Inquiries first were turned aside in June 
after the Minneapolis Tribune disclosed that 
three milk producers’ organizations had con- 
tributed $85,000 to various national Repub- 
lican campaign committees last spring at the 
same time the Nixon administration was rais- 
ing milk price supports, 

Earlier this month the Tribune disclosed 
that $170,000 more was contributed by the 
same organizations during the summer to a 
string of secret committees that were quietly 
set up by longtime Nixon supporters in 
Washington to receive campaign funds. 

This week similar reports have appeared 
elsewhere—including articles in the Wash- 
ington Post and the Wall Street Journal, an 
editorial critical of the contributions in the 
New York Times and a filmed report on 
CBS-TV. 

Yesterday, during the regular morning 
press briefing at the White House, a reporter 
asked presidential Press Secretary Ronald 
Ziegler if the administration would comment 
on the “continuing generosity” of the dairy 
groups and the “propriety” of their contribu- 
tions. 

The full text of Ziegler’s answer follows: 
“No. 

The contributions came from the political 
funds of Dairymen, Inc., headquartered in 
Louisville, Ky.; Associated Milk Producers, 
Inc., San Antonio, Texas, and Mid-America 
Dairymen, Inc., Springfield, Mo. 

Associated and Mid-America have thou- 
sands of farmer members in the Upper Mid- 
west. 

The three groups, all milk marketing co- 
operatives, went into campaign financing 
during the congressional elections last fall, 
using money contributed voluntarily, they 
said, in amounts up to $100 annually from 
their members, They doled out about $400,000 
to farm state candidates. 

Many of those who were elected came to 
the aid of the dairymen last spring when the 
administration at first rejected the farmers’ 
appeal for a higher price support. Under pres- 
sure from the dairy groups and from the con- 
gressmen, the administration soon relented 
and boosted the price at which the govern- 
ment buys milk from $4.66 per 100 pounds 
to $4.93. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune, 
Oct. 3, 1971] 
Two STATE CONGRESSMEN URGE CURB ON 
Tacric Usep By MILK LOBBY 


(By Frank Wright) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.——Two Minnesota con- 
gressmen dealing with election reform agree 
that techniques used by dairymen to hide 
recent contributions to President Nixon’s 
reelection campaign should be outlawed. 

The two are Reps. Bill Frenzel of the 3rd 
District and Ancher Nelsen of the 2nd dis- 
trict. Frenzel is a member of the House Ad- 
ministration Committee, and Nelsen is on 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. Both committees are considering 
legislation that would make changes in exist- 
ing election laws, particularly in provisions 
limiting campaign contributions and expen- 
ditures and requiring public disclosure of 
campaign financing. 

Frenzel and Nelsen are Republicans, as is 
Mr. Nixon, 
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The two congressmen said in separate in- 
terviews last week that they oppose the long- 
standing practice, used by many contributors 
including the milk producers, of giving funds 
to a string of innocuously-named committees 
set up in the District of Columbia to act as 
fronts for the real recipients. 

The political funding activities of dairy 
farmers, including thousands in Minnesota 
and other Upper Midwest states, first came to 
public attention last spring in a dispute with 
the Nixon administration over 1971 milk- 
price supports. 

The administration initially decided 
against increasing the subsidy, contending 
that it would lead to overproduction and 
higher surpluses. But, in the face of an in- 
tense campaign mounted by the dairymen 
with the help of dozens of congressmen, the 
administration quickly backed down and 
announced an increase in the government 
price from $4.66 per 100 pounds of milk to 
$4.93. 

It subsequently was disclosed by the Min- 
neapolis Tribune that many of the congress- 
men involved. Democrats and Republicans 
alike, had shared in approximately $400,000 
in campaign contributions from the dairy 
farmers last fall. It also has been disclosed 
that contributions totaling $255,000 have 
been made to 1972 Nixon campaign support 
groups since the milk price was boosted. 

The milk money has come from political 
funds linked with three large marketing co- 
operatives—Associated Milk Producers, Inc., 
San Antonio, Texas; Mid-America Dairymen, 
Inc., Springfield, Mo., and Dairrmen, Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 

At first their contributions backing Mr. 
Nixon for a second term were made directly 
to well-known national GOP committees. 
But more recently the money has been go- 
ing to a network of more than 60 commit- 
tees bearing such names as Americans Dedi- 
cated to Better Public Administration and 
Association of Americans for Good Govern- 
ment. 

The dairy groups have listed the gifts in 
the public reports they are required by exist- 
ing law to file with Congress. But the names 
of the committees listed give no hint of the 
political party or the candidate who is being 
supported. 

This practice is often used to get around 
current limits of $5,000 on individual con- 
tributions to a candidate and to avoid iden- 
tifying the eventual recipient. The latter is 
possible because the front groups operate 
only in Washington and are not required to 
report. 

Through sources other than the public re- 
ports, the Tribune traces the front com- 
mittees to Robert Bennett, son of Sen. Wal- 
lace Bennett, R-Utah. The younger Bennett 
is a former Nixon administration official 
who is now a public relations executive in 
Washington. He has described establishment 
of his multiple committees as “a little quiet 
something I can do” and has said the money 
will be used for Mr. Nixon, 

Last week Frenzel said, “One of the first 
things we want to do is get rid of all the 
quiet committees, all the District of Colum- 
bia committees. It’s used by everybody, and 
I don’t like it.” 

Reform, he said, is “desperately needed.” 

But he stopped short of commenting on 
the propriety of more than a quarter of a 
million dollars being given for the campaign 
of a high public official who recently has 
done the contributors a large favor. 

“That’s a road I don’t want to go down,” 
Frenzel said. “I was lobbied by the dairy 
farmers last spring,” said the congressman, 
whose Minneapolis and suburban constitu- 
ency contains few, if any, milk producers, 
“and the support price issue was beyond 
my competence then and is now. I don’t 
know how the increase in supports tallies 
with subsequent contributions. I haven't 
followed it too closely.” 
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Frenzel said he is prepared to back a Sen- 
ate-passed bill that would create a new fed- 
eral elections commission, set “auditable” and 
“enforceable” limits on expenditures for print 
and broadcast advertising and improve dis- 
closure provisions. 

Nelsen's remarks were similar. He attacked 
the general use of the dummy committee 
technique but avoided criticism of either the 
deiry groups or the President, his party’s 
leader. 

He does not blame them, he said, for “do- 
ing what so many others have done,” 

Nelsen showee his interviewer a letter he 
wrote Tuesday on the subject to Rudy Bo- 
schwitz, Republican nationel committeeman 
from Minnesota. 

Boschwitz previously hai become one of 
the few top-ranking politicians to speak out 
or. the dairy gifts. He had said he was dis- 
turbed that Mr. Nixon's workers had ac- 
cepted them and had called for reform of 
disclosure regulations. 

In his letter, Nelsen said, "I share a concern 
as to these trends that have developed, but as 
other economic groups have established the 
practice, dairy farmers have come to realize 
that their only defense is to fight back with 
the tools that are presently used in other 
areas. 

“The dairy farmer has found himself in an 
unenviable economic situation and as a re- 
sult, thousands of dairy farmers have had 
to sell out. Dairy marketing groups have now 
been developed to increase the bargaining 
power of the dairyman in both the economic 
and political sense of the word,” Nelsen’s let- 
ter said. 

Nelsen, 66, was a dairy farmer himself for 
years near Hutchinson, Minr., until he sold 
off his herd of more than 60 cows last spring. 
He said he has been a member of Mid- 
America Dairymen. In addition, the north 
central regional office of Associated Milk is 
located in his congressional district, at New 
Ulm, Minn. 

Minnesota’s two other Republican con- 
gressmen—Reps. Albert Quie of the Ist Dis- 
trict and John Zwach of the 6th—also said 
ir interviews that they favor an end to front 
committees and tougher disclosure laws. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 27, 1971] 


Damy Cast Pours Into Dummy COMMIT- 
TEES—MILKING DOLLARS FOR NIXON 
(By George Lardner, Jr.) 

‘The League for Concerted Action has never 
met the Committee for a Better Nation, but 
they have a lot in common, 

Both are part of a huge stable of dummy 
committees with high-sounding names that 
have started collecting money for the re- 
election of President Nixon. Both have “chair- 
men” who profess only a nodding familiarity 
with the names of their own organizations 
and no knowledge at all of the thousands of 
dollars ostensibly sent to their homes. 

Despite that, reports on file with the clerk 
of the House indicate that these committees, 
and dozens more, have already picked up a 
collective total of $170,000 from the Nation’s 
dairy farmers alone. The cash, it seems, goes 
straight to the bank. 

“There must be some mistake!" said Fred- 
eric C. Towers, an investment broker whose 
home in Bethesda is listed as the address of 
the Organization of Community Volunteers, 
one of 68 committees that were sent $2,500 
each, “I never heard of that group.” 

W. Carter Bowles Jr. an attorney with the 
Washington firm of Covington & Burling, was 
less surprised but even more indignant about 
the use of his address. The Trust for Agri- 
cultural Political Education (TAPE) of San 
Antonio, Tex., reported sending $2,500 this 
summer to the Americans Organized for Po- 
litical Stability at 10100 Bentcross Dr., Poto- 
mac, Md., which is Bowles’ home. 

“To say that I am not pleased is an under- 
statement,” Bowles said, adding that a friend 
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told him about the reported contribution 
just a day or two ago. Bowles said he is not 
a member of Americans Organized for Polit- 
ical Stability and is not aware of anyone 
who is. “It is not authorized by me,” he said. 

Other orgenizations listed as receiving the 
campaign contributions do have their spokes- 
men, however. The money, they say, is to be 
used for Mr. Nixon’s campaign even though 
it wasn't sent to them. 

“It may have gone directly to the treas- 
urer,” said Maurice S. Williams, an electrical 
ccntractor whose Landover, Md., home was 
listed by TAPE as the headquarters of the 
League for Concerted Action. He said any 
donations, 25s he understood it, were to be 
turned over, to Officials at the Republican 
National Committee, The League, Williams 
said, is simply a “funnel” for campaign cash. 

“It was set up mainly to pour in funds for 
Richard Nixon,” Williams said. “Some people 
like to donate anonymously. You know.” 

Williams said he was chairman of the 
League, or some committee with a name 
like that, but said he couldn't recall who 
his treasurer was. He said he has no con- 
nections at all with the dairy industry. He’s 
just for Mr. Nixon. 

So, apparently, is TAPE, the political arm 
of the Associated Milk Producers Inc., a fast- 
growing “super co-op” with 32,000 member 
farms in 20 states. Last spring, TAPE and 
two other political action funds for dairy- 
men reported contributions totalling $85,000 
to various Republican fund-raising commit- 
tees just before and just after the Nixon 
administration granted an increase in milk 
support prices. 

TAPE also donates to Democrats, but on 
July 9, according to its most recent report 
on political spending, it sent contributions 
of $2,500 each—a total of $125,000—to 50 or- 
ganizations scattered about the Nation’s 
Capital. The titles offer enough for anyone's 
tastes, from the Association of Political Acti- 
vists, to the Organization of Moderate Ameri- 
cans, to Americans United for Objective Re- 
porting to, simply, Americans Concerned. 

Subsequently, on Aug. 19, the Trust for 
Special Political Agricultural Community 
Education (SPACE), and adjunct of Dairy- 
men Inc., gave out $30,000 in lots of $2,500 
each to another 12 committees, 

The next day, on Aug. 20, the Agricultural 
and Dairy Educational Political Trust 
(ADEPT), the political arm of Mid-America 
Dairymen Inc., sent $15,000 to six more or- 
ganizations, again all with metropolitan 
Washington addresses. 

“Each of those committees has a treasurer,” 
TAPE’s treasurer Robert D. Isham said in a 
brief telephone interview about the 50 or- 
ganizations that got money from his office. 
“We have signed receipts and legal opinion 
that these committees are proper in complete 
accordance with the Corrupt Practices Act.” 

Isham refused to say where TAPE got the 
list of organizations and claimed not to 
know where its money would eventually 
wind up. 

“Really, I don’t care to discuss it any 
further,” he said when asked if GOP offi- 
cials had supplied the names and addresses. 
He also refused to say just where the con- 
tributions had been sent. 

The treasurers of SPACE, which has its 
offices in Louisville, Ky., and ADEPT, which 
is located in Springfield, Mo., could not be 
reached for comment. 

The contributions however, have ap- 
parently been deposited at the Union Trust 
Co. whose office building at 15th and H 
Streets NW, is recorded as the home of 25 
of the committees on TAPE’s list. None is 
listed on the building directory, but Union 
Trust vice president Robert Lee O’Brien Jr. 
confirmed that the bank has been getting a 
substantial number of new organizational 
accounts, set up by people “in the political 
scene,” virtually all of them Republicans. 
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A GATHERING PLACE 


“All we are is a gathering place for the 
funds,” O’Brien said. He declined to say who 
opened the accounts or who had authority 
to write checks on them. 

Washington attorney John Y. Merrell said 
he couldn't even recall what bank the money 
was going to. One of the recipients of 
ADEPT's contributions, the Organization of 
Invelved Americans, has its address at Mer- 
rell’s office in Washington and another, 
Americans United for Political Awareness, 
at his home in Arlington. He heads one, he 
said, and his wife is chairman of the other. 
But he wasn’t sure which was which. 

Of the money, he said, “It goes into a 
bank account. It’s in my committee’s name. 
But I don’t run it.” 

A solid supporter of Mr. Nixon, Merrell 
said he was enlisted several months ago by & 
public relations man named Robert F, Ben- 
nett who told him “they were going to form 
some committees and work for Richard 
Nixon,” 

“I'm just curious,” Merrell told a reporter 
at one point. “How many are there?” He 
chuckled when told between 60 and 70. 

Merrell said he had no idea how his com- 


mttee or any of the others were to get their 
donations. “He (Bennett) didn’t tell me,” 
Merrell said. “We didn’t discuss it in any 
great detail.” Bennett could not be reached 
for comment, 

Sampson P. Holland of 1809 Varnum St. 
NW, a consultant for Remington Rand, said 
he couldn't even recall who enlisted him. 
His home is listed on TAPE’s report as the 
headquarters of the Committee for a Better 
Nation while Remington Rand’s address at 
2121 Wisconsin Ave. NW is recorded as the 
home of Americans for a Sensible Agricul- 
tural Policy. 

Holland said he'd never heard of Americans 
for a Sensible Agricultural Policy. “That's 
not the name I had,” he declared. Asked 
whether he had lent his name to the com- 
mittee for a Better Nation, he said, “That 
might be the one... Did they get $2500? I 
didn’t get it ... But if the money is for Mr. 
Nixon, I’m for it.” 

ENLISTED BY FRIENDS 


Nominal heads of several of the committees 
enlisted others. John H. Middleton, a retired 
Government attorney, said he was asked by 
a friend, Jesse R., Smith, “to serve in the 
interests of the Republican Party. I agreed, 
principally to prevent the Kennedy family 
from taking over again. If it were Democrat, 
I would have refused most flatly.” 

Two organizations, the Association for 
More Effective Federal Action Committee 
and the Americans for Better Federal Plan- 
ning Committee, are listed as having their 
offices at 3201 Morrison St. NW., which is 
Middleton's home. SPACE reported giving 
them a total of $5,000. 

“I believe my wife is on one and I'm on the 
other,” Middleton said. “It's been some time 
since I was asked.” 

Just back from a summer in Utah, Smith, 
whose home on Garrison Street NW., is sup- 
posed to be headquarters for Americans 
Working to Build a Better Community 
Committee, said he's gotten “nothing at 
all” in contributions himself, but was de- 
lighted to hear they were starting to come 
in, including $2,500 for his committee. He 
said he intended to check on the status of 
its bank account at Union Trust the first of 
the week. 

Smith said he was asked to participate by 
“someone at the (Republican) National 
Committee,” but he said he couldn't recall 
who that was. 

“I'm not trying to hedge or anything,” he 
said. “They sent me the cards to set up this 
committee, to let my name be used. There 
are two or three that I talked with. I’ye been 
active in the Republican Party for years . .. 
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Whoever it is who's handling their publicity, 
that’s who it was.” 

It was still unclear, however, who had 
taken the initiative in setting up the orga- 
nizations and inventing their names. Lyn C. 
Nofziger, director of communications for the 
Republican National Committee, said yester- 
day that he was unaware of them. 

Nofziger suggested that they might have 
been established by either the Republican 
National Finance Committee or the Commit- 
tee for the Re-Election of the President, both 
formal GOP organizations. Officials of neither 
group were available for comment yesterday. 

Under the Corrupt Practices Act, the treas- 
urer of a political committee is required to 
file quarterly financial reports listing, among 
other things, “the name and address of each 
person” who has contributed $100 or more 
“to or for such committee ... within the 
calendar year.” The deadline for the most re- 
cent quarter, covering spending and con- 
tributions for June, July and August, was 
Sept. 10. 

None of the paper committees has sub- 
mitted a report thus far, according to records 
at the House file clerk’s office. The names of 
their treasurers remain a mystery. Most of 
the committee “chairmen” said they couldn't 
recall the names. One, Robert H. Tarr of the 
League of Dedicated Voters in Silver Spring, 
declined to say. 

“We'll make sure all contributions are 
properly reported,” Tarr told a reporter, de- 
claring that he had not been aware of the 
$2,500 contribution TAPE reported to the 


e. 

Mrs. Edward L. Feggans of 2504 South Da- 
kota Ave. NE said she didn’t even know the 
committees involving her had been set up. 
One, the Citizens for a Better Environment, 
is listed as having its offices at her home and 
the other, Americans United for Better 
Leadership, is credited with an address at the 
Northwest Gardens ballroom, a nightclub in 
a middle-class neighborhood that Mrs. Feg- 
gans runs with her husband. TAPE reported 
$2,500 contributions to each group, but Mrs, 
Feggans said she never saw the money. 

“This sounds to me like it’s working up to 
something that doesn’t smell right,” she said, 
but then stressed that her husband, who was 
out of town, undoubtedly knew more about 
it. 

“He's vice chairman of the Republican 
party in the city,” she said. “He is Mr. Re- 
publican, I was just going along to help.” 

Mrs. Feggans said she was first told about 
serving on “this club that was going to be 
formed to re-elect President Nixon” when 
her husband returned home from a Repub- 
lican party meeting about a month to a 
month and a half ago “at the most.” 

According to TAPE's report, however, the 
Citizens for a Better Environment and Amer- 
icans United for Better Leadership had their 
titles and addresses by July 9 when the con- 
tributions were made. 

The three dairy farm lobbbies in any event 
began their 1971 GOP contributions last 
March 22 when TAPE gave $10,000 to four 
Republican committees. The donations came 
just 10 days after Secretary of Agriculture 
Clifford Hardin announced there would be 
no increase in milk price supports for 1971, 

Leading dairy farm spokesmen met with 
Mr. Nixon at the White House March 23. On 
the next day, March 24, SPACE gave $25,000 
to various GOP committees. A day later, on 
March 25, Hardin announced a price increase 
of 27 cents per hundredweight, saying that 
“continuing research" had turned up new 
information on rising farm costs. 

Other contributions came in following 
weeks. On April 5, ADEPT gave $45,000 to 
nine Republican organizations, from the Re- 
publican National Committee to the Re- 
publican Congressional Candidate Confer- 
ence. On May 7, SPACE was reported as 
giving another $5,000 to the GOP's "72 kick- 
off dinner committee. Some of the GOP re- 
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cipients of the dairy lobby’s money, such 
as the Committee for a Republican Congress 
which got $2,000 from TAPE, have had no 
other income all year. 

The Committee for a Republican Con- 
gress filed its first-ever financial report with 
the clerk of the House on June 10, listing 
the TAPE contribution. 

The en have said there was no 
connection between their campaign gifts and 
the government action. But their constitu- 
ents voiced their thanks to Mr. Nixon with 
a warm reception at the President's appear- 
ance before them in Chicago earlier this 
month. 

Stopping for a visit to the Associated 
Milk Producers there Sept. 3, Mr. Nixon was 
met by 40,000 dairy farmers and relatives 
gathered at cavernous McCormick Place for 
what was billed as “the largest farm meet- 
ing in history.” The President praised them 
for their self-reliance, but he won his big- 
gest applause when he told them what he 
most wanted “in terms of food on the 
table” on returning home from duty in the 
Pacific in World War II. 

“You know what it was,” he told the 
throng. “Not a steak or none of the other 
things that you usually think of—just a 
glass of good fresh milk...” 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 27, 
1971] 
MILK AND MonEY—FLoop or CasH To HELP 
REELECT Nixon FoLttows HIKE IN Damy 
SUPPORTS 


(By Jerry Landauer) 


WasHIıNcToOoN.—One morning last March 
Secretary of Agriculture Clifford Hardin an- 
nounced a sudden change of mind that’s still 
paying off both for the nation’s dairy farm- 
ers and for President Nixon’s political finan- 
ciers. 

Mr. Hardin revealed that he was raising 
government price supports for “manufac- 
turing” milk, a basic grade used to make but- 
ter and cheese. Just two weeks earlier, he had 
declared there would be no change in sup- 
port levels. His reversal of policy came 48 
hours after a dozen disgruntled dairymen 
visited President Nixon in the Cabinet Room 
of the White House. 

To dairy farmers, the increase in supports 
means higher prices for their products; the 
government is committed to purchase, if 
necessary, enough dairy products to keep the 
prices up at the new levels. To Mr. Nixon's 
political money men, the policy reversal 
means an outpouring of perhaps $1 million 
in campaign gifts for the President’s 1972 
reelection campaign from the grateful milk 
lobby. Of this expected total, $250,000 has 
already arrived, mostly through secret chan- 
nels. 

SEPARATE BANK ACCOUNTS 

Instead of routing the dairy dollars 
through established national fund-raising 
committees, which are required by law to 
disclose the recipients of their money. 
Republicans are operating an underground 
network of more than 11 “voluntary asso- 
ciations.” These groups operate in only one 
legal jurisdiction, the District of Columbia, 
and thus needn't be publicly registered; the 
District has no law governing local political 
committees. Each of the new “associations” 
accepts relatively small sums for stashing in 
separate bank accounts until the Nixon re- 
election campaign is in need. 

Last month, for example, a dairy-industry 
political fund called the Trust for Agricul- 
tural Political Education (TAPE), based in 
Austin, Texas, sent $2,500 to each of 50 such 
associations that exist mainly on paper. All 
the associations are in the Washington area, 
nearly all are headed by local Republicans, 
and all bear such unrevealing titles as Amer- 
icans for Greater Public Awareness, Organiza- 
tion of Citizen Politicians, League of In- 
volved Citizens, Supporters of Rational Fed- 
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eral Reorganization or Committee for Politi- 
cal Integrity. 

The names were all concocted by Republi- 
can workers and delivered to TAPE’s treas- 
urer so he would know how to write the 
checks. The names in no case convey the en- 
tire purpose of the associations. For as stated 
in every charter (all 50 charters are identi- 
cal) the mission is to “work for the re- 
nomination of President Richard M. Nixon.” 
And after the GOP national convention 
next year, the charters specifically make 
clear, the remaining funds can be trans- 
ferred in secrecy to committees working for 
Mr. Nixon’s reelection, 

TAPE, an arm of the Associated Milk Pro- 
ducers Inc., a giant cooperative counting 
44,000 farmer-members from Canada to the 
Gulf Coast, is one of three industry-spon- 
sored political funds that seems well-stocked 
with Republican-supplied titles of commit- 
tees set up to protect the identity of the 
dairy donors. 


SOME UNLIKELY ADDRESSES 


Twelve other Nixon-supporting groups, in- 
cluding the Americans Working to Build a 
Better Community Committee and the Sup- 
porters of the American Dream Committee, 
have each received $2,500 checks from the 
trust for Special Political Agricultural Com- 
munity Education (SPACE), a Southeastern 
co-op’s political fund based in Louisville. 
And six more groups, including Americans 
United for an Informed Electorate and 
Americans United for Decent Government, 
got checks in the same amount from Agri- 
cultural and Dairy Education Political Trust 
(ADEPT), a fund tied to mid-America Dairy- 
men Inc. of Springfield, Mo. 

Haste in setting up dozens of dummy 
groups in time to receive the dairy industry's 
flurry of checks resulted in establishment 
of some at unlikely addresses. One associa- 
tion, Americans United for Better Leader- 
ship, operates from a Washington ball- 
room. The ballroom operator and the asso- 
ciation chairman is Mrs. Edward L, Feg- 
gans; her husband is vice chairman of the 
District of Columbia Republican Party. 

Sometimes, too, the hurried organizing 
trapped registered Democrats into unwitting 
service. Maurice S. Williams, an electrical 
contractor who voted for Hubert Humphrey 
in 1968, accepted the chairmanship of League 
for Concerted Action at the request of a 
Republican friend. His two-officer league 
(there are no members) received $2,500 from 
TAPE on July 19. Yet there’s little danger 
that the Democrats can siphon off any dairy 
dollars; in nearly all cases, the treasurers of 
the voluntary associations are ladies em- 
ployed by Union Trust Co., a Washington 
bank having several Republican bigwigs on 
the board. 

DONORS ARE MUM 


For their part, the donors to these dummy 
groups won't say for what purpose they're 
making political contributions nor even 
whether the money is intended for Republi- 
cans or Democrats. “We really don't care to 
talk about it,” says Robert O. Isham, treas- 
urer of TAPE, 

The donors comply with federal campaign- 
finance laws—which do govern them though 
not the beneficiary groups—by listing the 
nonpartisan-sounding recipient associations 
in reports filed with the clerk of the House 
of Representatives, asserts Mr. Isham. “We've 
abided by every law we're aware of,” adds 
James E. Mueller, treasurer of SPACE. 

# Indeed, funneling of political money 
through paper organizations can be perfectly 
legal under existing, loophole-riddied federal 
law. (The Senate has passed a reform bill 
eliminating most loopholes and a House 
committee is working on similar legislation.) 
Federal statutes don’t cover political com- 
mittees operating in a single state or juris- 
diction; and because the District doesn’t 
regulate local committees, campaign cash can 
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be transferred into or among committees here 
without any need to tell who's giving or 
getting. 

Significantly, the dummy groups were all 
organized after Secretary Hardin satisfied the 
dairy lobby by boosting price supports on 
March 25. There wasn’t any need for earlier 
organizing because the dairymen kept their 
political purses mostly shut until they had 
won their fight. 

TAPE, for example, collected $149,364 in 
January and February, all in sums of less 
than $100 from farmers voluntarily con- 
tributing one-third of one percent of their 
milk checks. But during those two months 
the fund disbursed just $6,450, all to candi- 
dates for Congress, 

On March 11, “after careful review of the 
situation and the provisions of law,” Secre- 
tary Hardin pegged price supports for manu- 
facturing milk in the marketing year begin- 
ning April 1 at $4.66 a hundred pounds, the 
same as for 1970; when market prices fall 
below the support level, the government 
begins buying butter, cheese and nonfat dry 
milk, assuring the farmer a place to sell at 
guaranteed prices. The Secretary said raising 
supports might prompt overproduction, glut- 
ting the market and piling surpluses into 
government warehouses. “We must avoid 
this,” he declared. 

The President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers approved the Hardin refusal to push 
props higher, according to Hendrik 8. 
Houthakker, who was a member of the coun- 
cil at the time though he later resigned. Mr. 
Hardin's refusal also was cleared through 
the Office of Budget and Management. 

Then on March 22, one day before the 
dozen dairy spokesmen visited with the 
President in the Cabinet Room. TAPE do- 
nated $10,000 in chunks of $2,000 and $3,000 
to four regularly operating Republican com- 
mittees. 

At the White House next day the dairymen 
gave Mr. Nixon a strong pitch for higher 
supports. But no assurances were given and 
no participant mentioned political contribu- 
tions, according to John Butterbrodt, presi- 
dent of Associated Milk Producers, who has 
40 registered holsteins at his farm in South- 
central Wisconsin, “Those things aren’t dis- 
cussed at meetings like this,” Mr. Butter- 
brodt says. 

Next day, however, the SPACE fund gave 
$25,000 in five $5,000 donations to regular 
Republican committees (Democrats got 
nothing), and on March 25 Mr. Hardin 
changed his mind, announcing a 27-cent in- 
crease in price supports to $4.93 a hundred 
pounds, This sudden switch surprised Mr. 
Houthakker. “I'd say it could cost consumers 
hundreds of millions of dollars because re- 
tail prices depend indirectly on support 
prices,” he reasons. 

But if some of the President’s economists 
disagreed with the Hardin move, Mr. Nixon’s 
political operatives surely must have been 
pleased, for the dairymen were seized by gen- 
erosity. On April 5, ADEPT, the third indus- 
try fund, gave $45,000 in equal slices to nine 
established Republican committees. 

At about that time the former director of 
congressional relations at the Transporta- 
tion Department, Bob Bennett, started or- 
ganizing dummy committees. He assumed 
the chairmanship of Americans United for 
Economic Stability, and Mrs. Bennett agreed 
to head up Americans United for Decent 
Government. “I contacted a few people and 
suggested that they contact a few others,” 
Mr. Bennett says, “What we had was sort of a 
chain-letter approach.” Neither Mr, Bennett 
nor any other association chairman will iden- 
tify the higher-up on Mr. Nixon’s political 
team who got the chain going. 

Clearly, though, it's hardly a coincidence 
that SPACE and ADEPT have each ladied 
$60,000 into Republican causes, including 
the dummies. The richer TAPE has so far 
contributed $125,000, and there could be 
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much more to come; the big fund’s 1971 in- 
come through Aug. 31 exceeded its spending 
by $500,000. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 28, 1971] 
MILK MONEY 


Last March 11, “after careful review of the 
situation and the provisions of law,” Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Hardin announced that 
for the marketing year beginning April 1, 
Federal price supports for milk would be 
pegged at $4.66 a hundred pounds, the same 
as last year. Dairy farmers angrily com- 
plained. On March 23, President Nixon met 
with a dozen representatives of the dairy in- 
dustry. Two days later Secretary Hardin an- 
nounced the price support level would be 27 
cents higher. 

Up to that point, the story was another 
chapter in the long history of political ma- 
neuvers and pressure group tactics involving 
the Federal farm program. But, according to 
a report in The Wall Street Journal, this 
series of public events had a hidden prelude 
and sequel. Just before the Administration 
changed its position on the milk price issue, a 
fund-raising group in the dairy industry 
known as TAPE (Trust for Agricultural Po- 
litical Education) and related organizations 
contributed $85,000 to the Republican party. 

In addition, TAPE and other dairy front 
groups have subsequently channeled $170,000 
to dummy organizations in the District of 
Columbia which serve as conduits to the Re- 
publican campaign chest. These make- 
believe committees have no members, no of- 
fices, no existence. They exist purely to cir- 
cumvent the intent of the reporting provi- 
sions of the Corrupt Practices Act by receiv- 
ing money from one source and passing it 
on to another. 

The names of these fictitious organizations 
would delight any political satirist—Support- 
ers of the American Dream Committee, 
Americans for Greater Public Awareness, 
Committee for Political Integrity. But the 
implications and consequences of this cynical 
tale are distinctly unfunny. If milk support 
prices are set in this murky fashion, what 
does this portend for Administration price 
control during Phase Two of its new eco- 
nomic policy? 

The entire episode points up once again 
the urgent need for a comprehensive Federal 
law to regulate the receipt and expenditure 
of all political contributions. The Senate has 
already passed a worthwhile bill. It could be 
improved; but what is more urgent is that it 
be enacted before the 1972 political cam- 
paigning is advanced. 

Equally important is reform in the admin- 
istration of agricultural price supports. When 
reflected in retail prices of milk, butter and 
cheese, a 6 per cent rise in the milk support 
level costs housewives millions of dollars. 
Secretary Hardin may have cottage cheese 
where his backbone ought to be, but the 
failure is basically with the system rather 
than the individual. If the Government is to 
continue the dubious practice of propping up 
agricultural product prices, then support 
prices should be set by an impartial board 
with consumer representation—one that 
would be insulated from political pressure. 


METHADONE: THE CURE ALL, OR 
THE END ALL? 


HON. JAMES F. HASTINGS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr, HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, sources 
from the Food and Drug Administration, 
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the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, and Eli Lilly & Co., have indi- 
cated that in the near future methadone 
will be approved as a new drug. 

Currently FDA and BNDD license 
about 270 methadone maintenance pro- 
grams throughout the United States. The 
purpose of these programs is to substan- 
tiate evidence of the drug’s long-term 
safety and effectiveness. In my opinion, 
and in the opinion of many of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in the Congress, 
there is no such evidence. In fact, if any- 
thing, most of the data is incriminating. 

As a member of both the House Sub- 
committee on Public Health and En- 
vironment and the Republican task force 
on drugs, I have been deeply involved in 
an investigation of our national drug 
problems, especially methadone mainte- 
nance. 

Since the development of the metha- 
done maintenance treatment technique 
in mid-1965, many shortcomings have 
been revealed. The illegal diversion of 
methadone has created several problems: 
black market sales, addiction of those on 
the street not enrolled in maintenance 
programs, creation of hard-core addicts 
resulting from faulty or incomplete 
screening at clinics,-and, in far too many 
cases, death from overdose. 

This is not a situation that has gone 
unnoticed by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration and the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs. In April, this year, 
FDA and BNDD issued new regulations 
to clarify the position of methadone un- 
der current laws and to establish respon- 
sible medical-legal guidelines for its use. 
In addition, five methadone maintenance 
programs have recently been shut down 
by FDA and BNDD for violation of their 
protocols. These include programs, with 
large numbers of so-called patients, in 
New Orleans, Detroit, Washington, D.C., 
Philadelphia, and New York City. 

The majority of the American public 
is under the impression that methadone 
is a cure for heroin addiction. Although 
it is now widely used as the main thera- 
peutic tool in various treatment pro- 
grams throughout the country, the state 
of the art has not yet progressed to the 
point of justifying the distribution of 
methadone as a prescription drug. Ex- 
perts and addicts alike have testified to 
the frightening addictive potential of 
methadone. Addicts especially, have 
stated that the methadone habit is more 
difficult to break than the heroin habit. 
Because of this characteristic, one pro- 
gram director referred to methadone 
maintenance as legalized pushing. 

A substantial amount of methadone is 
finding its way to the street. Workers 
in methadone clinics, who have direct ac- 
cess to the drug, have been identified as 
a source of supply. Also, present guide- 
lines permit a dependable addict to re- 
ceive up to a 3-day supply of methadone 
or more than at one visit. This is far 
too liberal. Some addicts have admitted 
receiving more methadone than neces- 
sary to support their habit and have 
diverted the excess into street sales. 

According to statistics compiled in the 
California drug treatment program, ad- 
dicts using methadone increase their use 
of amphetamines, barbiturates and alco- 
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hol. In addition, now that there is meth- 
adone available on the black market, ad- 
dicts use methadone to reach a moderate 
high, and then add heroin to complete 
their high, 

The addiction of those not enrolled in 
programs and unfamiliar with the drug 
is a constant danger. Many drug experi- 
menters try methadone because they 
have heard that it is used in the treat- 
ment of heroin addicts or a substitute for 
heroin. They are not aware of its tre- 
mendous addictive power. Consequently, 
a significant number of methadone ad- 
dicts are being created, and they must 
either seek enrollment in a maintenance 
program, continue to buy black market 
methadone, or turn to heroin. z 

Perhaps the most serious misuse of 
methadone results from faulty or incom- 
plete screening at methadone clinics. One 
example is returning Vietnam veterans. 
Many returnees, because heroin had been 
detected in their systems, have been per- 
functorily placed on maintenance doses 
of methadone and returned to stateside 
treatment programs. However, most users 
of heroin in Vietnam are short-term 
users, and for different psychological rea- 
sons than the street user of heroin state- 
side. As one expert „testified, they are 
generally sounder psychologically and the 
majority can be rehabilitated by a con- 
centrated program of psychiatric coun- 
seling and minimum drug use. 

Unfortunately, for the most part those 
automatically placed on methadone also 
are doomed to a life of drug addiction. 

Finally, there have been a significant 
number of methadone-related deaths. 
Often, lethal prepared doses are taken 
by street buyers and others unfamiliar 
with the drug. In addition, taken in com- 
bination with other drugs and alcohol, it 
has been fatal. 

The District of Columbia Medical So- 
ciety recently prohibited member phy- 
sicians from prescribing methadone be- 
cause of several fatal overdoses. The 
Maryland State Health Department is 
drafting regulations that would make it 
illegal for any Maryland physician to 
prescribe methadone outside a controlled 
drug treatment program or for legitimate 
medical purposes. 

In addition, Dr. Neil Solomon, Mary- 
land secretary of health and mental hy- 
giene, said that unless action were taken 
on a national scale, methadone abuse 
problems will equal the current heroin 
addiction problem. 

There is no compelling evidence that 
methadone is effective in curing drug ad- 
diction. In view of the current trends in 
its abuse, even in highly controlled en- 
vironments, it is inconceivable that 
wholesale distribution of methadone is 
contemplated. An analogous situation 
was the prescription of heroin by Brit- 
ish doctors in the 1960's. There the addict 
population increased dramatically as 
doctors, in many cases unwittingly, cre- 
ated more addicts. 

Recently, before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Public Health and Environ- 
ment, the Pharmaceutical Manufactur- 
ers Association pledged its support in a 
massive joint Government-industry re- 
search effort to find a nonaddictive nar- 
cotic substitute and antagonist. Also, 
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NIMH is allocating more resources to 
this task. 

I would hope that in view of such de- 
velopments methadone would be main- 
tained under the strictest control until 
such time as its full effects, physical and 
social, can be determined. 

In private conversations, FDA, BNDD, 
and Eli Lilly & Co. indicate that strict 
controls should be maintained but, 
to date, little evidence exists that such 
controls are being developed. Naturally 
everyone is reluctant to encroach on the 
practice of medicine by approving a new 
drug application and then severely re- 
strict its use by the medical commu- 
nity. Hopefully, at this juncture, the 
leadership of the medical community 
will be the stimulus to proper regulatory 
legislation for the distribution of metha- 
done. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the American peo- 
ple should be made aware that metha- 
done is not a cure-all. Methadone is a po- 
tentially lethal and addicting synthetic 
drug and should only be utilized under 
the strictest controls in the proper thera- 
peutic climate. 

Methadone does, I believe, have a def- 
inite therapeutic value in the struggle 
against narcotic abuse—if properly min- 
istered so as to prevent any unintended 
diversion or use. As a matter of fact, 
some addicts who cannot be rehabilitated 
may have to be maintained on metha- 
done indefinitely. 

I urge that the FDA and BNDD not 
move to approve the wholesale distribu- 
tion of methadone throughout every 
community in our Nation until the prop- 
er safeguards are developed. 


REVOLUTION IN AMERICAN MUSIC 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans are aware of the pronounced 
absence of traditional music and in the 
void created, the appearance of discord- 
ant noises which is said to be “new 
music.” 

Even our national anthem, the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” when played these 
days is usually so jazzed up or altered 
that it sounds ridiculous. The songs 
“America” and “America the Beautiful” 
are so seldom heard that people are for- 
getting the words, and “Dixie” is sup- 
pressed in places where it has not been 
ordered banned. 

The American musical culture is obvi- 
ously under attack from the change- 
makers who know that music perpetu- 
ates a culture if it is identified with a 
nation. 

Under the United Nations Day fiasco, 
the American people were given a pre- 
view of the music that they will be per- 
mitted to enjoy: the United Nations 
Hymn, Song for U.N., and even a Dum- 
barton Oaks concerto. Now that our 
decisionmakers have decided that the 
United States is no longer a sovereign 
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nation but rather one state in many of 
the new one-world order they have de- 
cided that our music must be interna- 
tional in lyric and mood. 

Such warped ideas, like much of that 
emanating from the United Nations one- 
world crowd these days, makes a mock- 
ery of the age-old adage that music is 
the international language. 

I ask that several related newspaper 
clippings follow: 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 25, 1971] 
A PARTY For U.N. 


A crowd of 1,200 celebrated the 26th an- 
niversary of the founding of the United 
Nations at the Washington Hilton Hotel 
Saturday night. 

Among those attending were ambassadors 
and ministers from more than 100 organiza- 
tions. Secretary of State and Mrs, William P. 
Rogers were hosts for the $125-a-plate din- 
ner. The money goes to support the United 
Nations Association of the United States, a 
voluntary agency which provides research 
and information for this country’s role in 
the U.N. 

The entertainment, which was in two 
acts—"A Birthday Toast to the United Na- 
tions,” and “A Tribute to Irving Berlin, 
Songwriter to the World"—featured Cater- 
ina Valente, Vincent Price, 22 members of 
the Radio City Music Hall Rockettes, the 
George Washington University Troubadours, 
and 117 Boy and Girl Scouts. 

Berlin, now 82, wrote a song for the oc- 
casion, “Song for U.N.” A long-time support- 
er of youth organizations, Berlin gave the 
profits from his song, “God Bless America” to 
the Boy and Girl Scouts. 


[From the Washington Post Oct. 25, 1971] 
UNITED NATIONS CONCERT 


The “UN Day Concert” (8 p.m., Channel 
26) includes the first performance of a hymn 
composed by Pablo Casals and W. H, Auden 
under commission from the United Na- 
tions. Casals conducts the Casals Festival 
Orchestra in the performance, 

Other works on the program are Stravin- 
sky's “Dumbarton Oaks Concerto” and the 
Bach works “Concerto in D for Two Violins” 
(performed by Isaac Stern and Alexander 
Schneider) and a “Concerto for Three 
Pianos,” featuring Rudolf Serkin, Eugene 
Istomin and Mieczylaw Horszowski. 

Other highlights: 

7 a.m. (4) Today Show. Drs. Paul Dudley 
White and E. Gray Diamond discuss their 
recent trip to the People’s Republic of China 
to study Chinese medicine. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 25, 1971] 

The world-famous, Pablo Casals 94-year- 
old cellist conducts the premiere performance 
yesterday of his “United Nations Hymn.” The 
work was commissioned by Secretary General 
U Thant, with words written by the poet 
W. H. Auden. 


[From the Washington Post, 
1971] 


Va. Bano AGREES To Drop “Drxre” 


BLACKSBURG, VA., Oct. 24—Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute officials said yesterday that 
an agreement has been reached between the 
university's Human Relations Council and 
the school’s marching band to discontinue 
the playing of “Dixie” at football games. 

Officials said the song is being dropped 
at the request of football coach Charlie Cof- 
fey, who says he feels the song hinders in the 
recruitment of black athletes. 

Larry Waters, Tech's first black admissions 
director, said he had approved the move. 
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REVOLUTIONARY ANTIMILITARISM 
IN COMMUNIST THEORY AND 
PRACTICE—II 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
junction with the House Committee on 
Internal Security’s investigation into 
subversion of our Armed Forces I insert 
in the Recor at this point part II of 
Dr. Robert E. Beerstecher’s thesis, “Rev- 


olutionary Antimilitarism in Communist. 


Theory and Practice.” 

This portion of Dr. Beerstecher’s ex- 
cellent study carries us through the Fifth 
Congress of the Comintern held in 1924. 

Part IDI of the thesis follows: 
REVOLUTIONARY ANTIMILITARISM IN COMMU- 

NIST THEORY AND PRACTICE—III 


(By Robert E. Beerstecher, Ph. D.) 


IV. CONDITIONS, CONGRESSES AND 
CONSEQUENCES 


The Second World Congress 

The Twenty-one Conditions 

The Third Congress 

The second year of the Comintern began 
with only one threatening cloud on the 
soviet horizon: the danger of war with Po- 
land. Outwardly, the soviets professed “un- 
qualified” recognition of Polish independ- 
ence, disclaiming any intent to bring com- 
munism to Poland by force of arms. However, 
working through the Polish section of the 
Comintern, the soviets carried on an active 
program of propaganda and agitation among 
the Poles. At the same time, they encour- 
aged various separatist movements which 


gained in popularity among the Ukrainian, 
White Russian and Lithuanian minorities 
in the eastern border regions. In April, 1920, 
Poland retaliated to soviet machinations by 
opening a military offensive against Rus- 


sia. The eastward advance of the Polish 
armies was rapid and decisive. In early May, 
Kiev fell. 

Soviet concern over the possibility that 
Polish armies might succeed where previous 
counter-revolutionary efforts had failed was 
indicated in the manifesto which the Com- 
intern issued on May 18, 1920. The Comin- 
tern appealed to the world proletariat to sus- 
tain Russia in its struggle against Polish 
“oppression.” Workers in the munition plants 
of France, England, Italy and America were 
asked not to manufacture “a single bullet, 
a single rifle, not a single gun” for Poland. 
Seamen were called upon to refuse to man 
food or supply ships destined for Poland; 
German and Austrian railwaymen to prevent 
the passage of trains to Poland from France 
and Italy; and dockers in Danzig to refuse to 
trans-ship cargo bound for Poland. Inside 
Poland, the Comintern called for the or- 
ganization of demonstrations and strikes “on 
behalf of peace” with Russia+ 

Polish military successes were only tem- 
porary. In June, 1920, the military situation 
reversed itself: the Red Army recovered some 
lost ground, and the Poles began to withdraw 
from Russia. The improved military outlook 
permitted the Comintern to issue a call con- 
vening its second congress in Moscow the 
following month. 

THE SECOND WORLD CONGRESS 


The second congress of the Communist In- 
ternational began on July 19, 1920. The open- 
ing session was held in the Smoiny Institute 
in Petrograd. Zinoviev, the president of the 


executive committee, presided. On the plat- 
form with him were Kalinin, Radek, Buk- 
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harin and other old bolsheviks and party 
faithful who had come to hear Lenin present 
his theses on the basic tasks facing the Com- 
intern. These tasks, Lenin emphasized, only 
represented a restatement of some of the 
fundamental lessons of the Russian revolu- 
tion. The most immediate task of the Comin- 
tern, he said, was the further “acceleration” 
of the revolution. Lenin cautioned against at- 
tempts “to provoke it artificially” before ade- 
quate preparation had been made. His answer 
to the question “How are the proletariat to 
be prepared for revolution?” was summed up 
in a single word: “action!” ? Lenin described 
in detail the line along which this action was 
to be undertaken: 

In all organizations, unions and associa- 
tions of the working and exploited masses 
without exception, first in the proletarian 
and then in the non-preletarian (political 
trade union, military, cooperative, educa- 
tional, sport, ete.) groups or cells of commu- 
nists must be formed ... these cells, closely 
connected with each other and with the party 
center, shall pool their experience, carry on 
propaganda, agitation, and organizational 
work, adapting themselves to absolutely every 
sphere of public life and to every kind and 
group of the working masses, and by this 
varied work systematically train themselves, 
the party, the class, and the masses.? 

Dependant peoples, Lenin asserted, had 
been drawn into world history by the im- 
perialist war of 1914-1918 which helped to 
accelerate the revolutionary process: 

The imperialist war has helped the revolu- 
tion; the bourgeoisie tore soldiers out of the 
colonies, out of backward countries, out of 
isolation, in order to take part in this im- 
perialist war. The British bourgeoisie dinned 
into the minds of the soldiers of India that it 
was the business of the Indian peasants to 
defend Great Britain against Germany; the 
French bourgeoisie dinned into the minds 
of the soldiers of the French colonies that it 
was the business of the colored people to de- 
fend France. They taught them the use of 
arms. This is very useful knowledge, and we 
could express our deep gratitude to the bour- 
geoisie for imparting this knowledge.‘ 

In his writings on revolution, Lenin had 
frequently stressed the need for combining 
legal and illegal activities. In his theses, he 
reiterated this point, declaring that the time 
had come for every communist party sys- 
tematically to unite its legal and illegal work. 
It was, he asserted, absolutely necessary for 
every legal communist party to form a paral- 
lel illegal organization as protection against 
reactionary bourgeois persecutions. Lenin 
Placed special emphasis on the need for com- 
munist penetration into the organized mili- 
tary forces of noncommunist countries: 

“Ilegal work is particularly necessary in 
the army, the navy, and the police force, be- 
cause after the great imperialistic war all 
governments in the world have come to fear 
national armies that are open to peasants and 
workmen and have set about secretly to apply 
all kinds of methods for recruiting specially 
selected detachments from the bourgeoisie, 
which are equipped with the latest technical 
improvements.” > 

Communist. parties, Lenin warned, could 
not limit themselves only to illegal work, but 
were also to carry on legal activities, includ- 
ing the establishment of legal press organi- 
zations.’ 

Upon completion of Lenin’s talk, the sec- 
ond congress adjourned to Moscow where it 
met in continuous session until the eighth of 
August. Between speeches, the delegates 
gathered in groups at one end of the con- 
ference hall in the Kremlin before a large 
map on which the Red Army advance towards 
Warsaw was graphically portrayed. That mil- 
itary success in Poland would greatly accel- 
erate the spread of revolution throughout 
Europe was evident to all. News of the out- 
break of revolution by the proletariat in the 
rear of the Polish military was eagerly 
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awaited.in Moscow, but the soviets failed to 
evaluate correctly either the intensity of 
Polish nationalism or the depth of Polish 
hatred of Russia. These two factors united 
the Polish people against the Red Army in 
their time of crisis. The days passed: Warsaw 
did not fall. 

The second congress had been convened to 
discuss eight major topics. These included 
the basic tasks, the role of the communist 
party in the proletarian revolution, the na- 
tional and colonial question, the trade union 
movement, the agrarian question, parlia- 
mentarianism, the conditions of admission 
and the statutes of the Comintern. 

On July 26, 1920, the congress completed 
its debates on the relationship of the Comin- 
tern to the revolutionary movements in polit- 
ically subject countries. The use of colonial 
troops during the war, it was asserted, clearly 
demonstrated that the proletarian movement 
in Europe was inseparably connected with 
revolutionary movements in the colonies.” 
As he did throughout the congress, Lenin 
played a leading role in the discussions on 
the national and colonial question. In his 
theses which were later adopted by the con- 
gress as its official position, Lenin divided the 
countries of the world into two classes: op- 
pressing nations and oppressed nations. The 
mutual relations of all nations, he concluded, 
were determined by the struggle waged by a 
small group of imperialist nations, i.e., the 
oppressing nations, against communism and 
soviet Russia.® 

In reporting. on the work carried out 
within the Comintern’s commission on the 
national and colonial question, Lenin singled 
out for special mention the importance of the 
revolutionary work carried on by communist 
parties among the troops “which the exploit- 
ing nations employ to hold the peoples of 
their colonies in subjection.” ® Lenin reported 
that Quelch, one of the leaders of the British 
Socialist Party working on the commission, 
had argued that the average Englishman op- 
posed antimilitarist work of any kind and 
“would consider it treachery to help the en- 
slaved peoples in their revolt against British 
rule.” 1% At this, Karl Hadek observed that the 
Comintern should judge the British com- 
rades by the number imprisoned for agita- 
tion among the troops sent to quell the upris- 
ings in Egypt, India or Ireland, rather than 
by the number of articles they wrote for 
liberation. 

Of all the subjects discussed at the second 
congress, none was more heatedly debated 
than the question of communist work in the 
trade union movement. In his attack on the 
“left-wing” communism which had mani- 
fested itself in France, England, Germany 
and the United States, Lenin stressed the 
necessity for communists to work wherever 
the masses were to be found. This meant, he 
said, carrying on systematic agitation and 
propaganda (“perseveringly, persistently and 
patiently, precisely”) inside the existing 
trade unions. Lenin acknowledged that com- 
munist efforts to infiltrate and take over 
control of the trade unions would be strenu- 
ously resisted, but he insisted that this was 
the only course open. Lenin suggested the 
adoption of what has since come to be 
known as “Trojan horse” tactics: “It is neces- 
sary,” he said, “. . . to resort to all sorts of 
strategems, maneuvres and illegal methods, 
to evasion and subterfuges in order to pene- 
trate the trade unions, to remain in them, 
and to carry on communist work at all costs. 
Many at the congress, including some with- 
in the Russian party, disagreed with Lenin’s 
position, asserting instead that inasmuch as 
the trade unions were the strongest bulwark 
of capitalism, they could never be won for 
communism. Lenin’s opponents suggested 
that rather than dissipate their energy use- 
lessly in the attempt to capture the existing 
unions, new labor unions be established to 
which the working masses might be at- 
tracted. Lenin’s position prevailed. 
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For many communists, the antimilitarist 
potential of work within the trade unions 
was a new concept; not so for Lenin, who, 
as early as 1907, had noted the correlation be- 
tween trade union and antimilitarist work 
exemplified by the French practice of collect- 
ing the weekly “soldier’s sou.” ™ This may 
help to explain why he emphasized commu- 
nist work in the unions. The point is made in 
the theses on the trade union movement 
adopted by the second congress by the state- 
ment that “the trade unions proved to be in 
most cases, during the war, a part of the mili- 
tary apparatus of the bourgeoise,” © Hence- 
forth, communist antimilitarist activities 
were to encompass not only the man behind 
the gun but also the men behind the man be- 
hind the gun. 

In its deliberations on the question of par- 
liamentarianism, the second congress was 
highly critical of the socialist faction in 
France. In particular, it directed its criti- 
cism at the Socialist Party of France which, 
although it had declared its intention to 
break with the Second International, had not 
affiliated with the Comintern, It had, how- 
ever, sent observers to the second congress. 
In its parliamentary work, the Comintern 
charged, the Socialist Party of France had 
not exposed elther the crimes of the French 
government or the criminal character of the 
imperialist war. Moreover, no revolutionary 
agitation was being carried on among the 
masses and no preparation had been made to 
arm the workers. The situation in France 
was, the Comintern concluded, highly unsat- 
isfactory.” 

On July 29, 1920, the congress sent a letter 
to the French socialist party. it repeated the 
charges that the socialist press in France did 
not carry on “a constant systematic prop- 
aganda or agitation in favor of the ideas of 
the proletarian revolution.” Moreover, it com- 
plained, agitation to the villages and among 
the soldiers bore a “clearly reformist charac- 
ter.” The message outlined certain funda- 
mental steps which the Comintern con- 
sidered essential for the French socialist 
party, including changing ‘ts name to the 
Communist Party of France, and recognizing 
the obligatory character of all decisions of 
the Communist International. In connection 
with the question of colonies, the Socialist 
Party of France was ordered to pitilessly ex- 
pose the tricks of French capitalists in 
colonies, support not in words but by acts 
any liberating movement in the colonies, 
popularizing the slogan: “Imperialists, get 
out of the colonies”; develop in the work- 
men of France a sincerely fraternal attitude 
toward the toiling population of the colonies, 
at the same time carrying on a systematic 
agitation among the French troops against 
oppression of colonies.** 

In addition, the French socialists were told 
that they must expose the falsity and hy- 
pocrisy of socialist—pacifism; systematically 
prove to the men that without a revolution- 
ary overthrow of capitalism no international 
court of arbitration, no conversations about 
reducing armament, will save humanity from 
new imperialist wars.” 

A few days later, Marcel Cachin, an, ob- 
serer rana parole for the French socialist 
party, partially answered the Comintern’s 
charges. Cachin indicated that he had not 
been authorized to discuss the question of 
the admission of the Socialist Party of 
France to the Comintern, but promised to 
campaign in favor of adherence to the Third 
International upon his return to France, He 
also stated that the socialist group in the 
Cinambre den députés to which be belonged 
had voted against war appropriations and 
against the French national budget. Should 
another war break cut again, Cachin pledged, 
the French socialists would refuse to partic- 
ipate in it in any form. “We shall point out 
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to the tolleru,” he said, the necessity of re- 
fusing to load arms and munitions for the 
counter-revolutionarists. Among the soldiers 
who shall be commissioned to fight against 
soviet republic we shall conduct with all 
means a propaganda against intervention.” 

The threat of the renewal of the world war 
was a dominant theme in Comintern pro- 
nouncements. For the communists, the words 
“imperialist war” were the embodiment of 
everything evil. The importance attached to 
these words was evident in the statutes of 
the Comintern adopted by the congress on 
August 4, 1920: 

“Remember the imperialist war!” These 
are the first words addressed by the Com- 
munist International to every workingman 
and woman wherever they live and whatever 
language they speak. Remember that because 
of the existence of capitalist society a hand- 
ful of imperialists were able to force the 
workers of different countries for four long 
years to cut each other's throats. Remember 
that the war of the bourgeoisie conjured up 
in Europe and throughout the world the 
most frightful famine and the most ap- 
palling misery. Remember, that without the 
overthrow of capitalism, the repetition of 
such robber wars is not only possible, but 
inevitable 


THE TWENTY-ONE CONDITIONS 


The most urgent problem which faced the 
second congress was one of the last to be 
considered: the establishment of the stand- 
ards to be met by new parties seeking ad- 
mission to the Comintern. This subject had 
not been considered at the first congress, 
Lenin explained, because at that time there 
had existed in most countries only commu- 
nist trends and tendencies rather than the 
communist parties and organizationss which 
subsequently had emerged. The draft which 
Lenin submitted to the second congress pro- 
posed nineteen conditions for affiliation with 
the Comintern. His proposal covered a broad 
range of subjects, including the character of 
communist propaganda, the role of agitation 
in rural areas, Comintern discipline, colonial 
question, trade unionism, the necessity and 
authority for combining legal with illegal 
work, and the revolutionary duty of all com- 
munist parties to carry on work in the armed 
forces. Subject only to minor revision and 
the addition of two procedural condi- 
tions, Lenin's draft was adopted by the con- 
gress on August 6, 1920. 

The “twenty-one conditions” of admission 
to the Comintern testified to the importance 
which Lenin and his conferees attached to 
the doctrine of revolutionary antimilitarism. 
At least five of the twenty-one conditions 
contained direct reference to major aspects 
or themes of antimilitarist work. 

The first condition stated that all propa- 
ganda and agitation “must be of a genuinely 
communist character,” that is, it had to con- 
form the decisions and the program of the 
Comintern. The first condition described the 
manner in which the concept of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat was to be interpreted 
in the party press: 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is to be 
treated not simply as a current formula 
learnt by rote; it must be advocated in a 
way which makes its necessary comprehen- 
sible to every ordinary working man and 
woman, every soldier and peasant, from the 
facts of their daily life, which must be sys- 
tematically noted in our press and made use 
of every day.** 

How illegal work was to be carried on 
through the creation of a parallel illegal or- 
ganization, and the necessity for combining 
legal with ilegal work was covered in the 
third condition. 

The requirement to carry on antimilitarist 
work in the armed forces which Lenin had 
emphasized was one of the basic tasks of 
the Comintern was re-emphasized in the 
fourth condition: 
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The obligation to spread communist ideas 
includes the special obligation to carry on 
systematic and energetic propaganda in the 
army. Where such agitation is prevented by 
emergency laws, it must be carried on ille- 
gally. Refusal to undertake such work would 
be tantamount to a dereliction of revoluntary 
duty and is imcompatible with member- 
ship of the Communist International.” 

The sixth condition required all commu- 
nist parties to expose “social-patriotism” and 
“social-pacifism.” The outbreak of new im- 
perialist wars, it stated, could be prevented 
only by the revolutionary overthrow of capi- 
talism. 

The colonial question was considered in 
the eighth condition. By it every communist 
party was obligated to support “in deeds” 
all colonial liberation movements. They were 
also required to demand the expulsion of 
their own imperialists from these colonies, 
to inculcate among the workers of their 
country a genuinely fraternal attitude to 
the working people of the colonies and the 
oppressed nations, and to carry on systematic 
agitation among the troops of their country 
against any oppression of the colonial 
peoples." 

The fourteenth condition for admission to 
the Comintern required all communist orga- 
nizations to render “unconditional” support 
to any soviet republic in its struggle against 
counter-revolutionary forces. Communist 
parties, it said, must carry on unambiguous 
propaganda to prevent the dispatch of muni- 
tions transports to the enemies of the soviet 
republics; they must also carry on propa- 
ganda by every means, legal or illegal, among 
the troops sent to strangle workers’ repub- 
Hes.“ 

The second world congress came to an end 
on August 8, 1920. At the final meeting, Leon 
Trotsky stated: 

Trade union organization, the economic 
and political strike, the boycott, parliamen- 
tary and municipal elections, the parlia- 
mentary tribune, legal and illegal agitation, 
secret footholds in the army, work in the 
cooperatives, barricades—the Communist In- 
ternational rejects none of the forms of 
organization or of struggle created in the 
development of the workers’ movement, nor 
does it single out any one of them as a 
panacea, 

Before adjourning, the second congress 
sent fraternal greetings to the entire Red 
Army and Red Fleet. Its message described 
their war against Poland as the most just 
war that history has ever known.” On the 
same day, the congress also addressed a proc- 
lamation to the proletariat of all countries 
Stating: “It is your duty to stand guard 
at all ports and all frontiers, and see to it 
that not a single train or ship with food sup- 
plies or arms should leave for Poland. Take 
up your positions as guards!" = 

Eight days after the close of the second 
congress, the Polish armies opened a counter- 
offensive against the soviets sending the Red 
Army into full retreat. Although communist- 
inspired strikes in Germany and Great Brit- 
ain slowed munition shipments to Poland, 
the Polish counter-offensive continued, forc- 
ing Russia to discuss armistice conditions. 

When the proletarian revolution in Poland 
failed to materialize, the soviets looked 
around for other likely candidates. They set- 
tiled on Germany and Italy. On August 27, 
1920, the Comintern addressed a letter to the 
Italian socialist party in which Zinoviev as- 
serted that all the conditions for a genuinely 
popular proletarian revolution existed in 
Italy. At the decisive moment, Zinoviev as- 
sured them, the regular troops of the Italian 
army would go over to their side.“ Moreover, 
he continued, they need have no fear of for- 
eign intervention. Zinoviev wrote: 

The Entente will not be able to send its 
troops against the Italian working class ... 
the French bourgeoisie will not be able te 
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send their troops to “pacify” the proletarian 
revolution in Italy.” 

“And if they should risk sending them,” 
he concluded, “they will break their own 
necks.” * How this would come about Zino- 
viev did not trouble to explain. Strikes spread 
throughout Italy, and internal conditions be- 
came more acute, 

In late September, 1920, the Comintern 
sent another letter to the Italian socialist 
party urging that it prove itself to be a com- 
munist party in the fullest sense by mobiliz- 
ing and arming a revolutionary force. By 
quick and energetic action, the Comintern 
said, Italy could be covered with councils of 
workers’, peasants’, soldiers’ and sailors’ dep- 
uties, all led by communists. “Time will not 
wait,” the Comintern warned. The Italian 
communist movement lacked both direction 
and organization. Time and fascism passed 
it by 

In August, 1920, the Comintern held a spe- 
cial congress of eastern peoples at Balkan. 
The Balkan congress was attended by nearly 
nineteen hundred persons, representing 32 
different nationalities. Many came from the 
Caucasus and the central Asian areas of Rus- 
sia. Some also came from India, Persia, 
Turkey, and some of the middle eastern 
countries. At the Balkan congress, Zinoviev 
called for a “holy war” against imperialism.” 
The success of the conference led to plans 
for calling a similar congress of the peoples 
of the Far East. “Without a revolution in 
Asia,” the executive committee of the Com- 
intern declared, “there will be no victory for 
the world proletarian revolution.” * 

In October, 1920, the war with Poland was 
concluded, and the soviets returned to the 
task of consolidating their internal power 
within Russia. By the end of the year, all 
effective resistance had been wiped out; the 
civil war was over. For the soviets, however, 
success brought new problems. 

The conclusion of peace with Poland and 
the elimination of the last vestige of orga- 
nized internal resistance in effect removed 
the two main props, i.e., the threat of for- 
eign intervention and counter-revolution, 
with which for other three years the soviets 
had bolstered both civilian and military mor- 
ale in Russia and on which they had de- 
pended to excuse both their own shortcom- 
ings in internal reconstruction and the aus- 
terity of their “war communism” program. 
The unity which had been built on hate, 
ignorance and fear crumbled rapidly in the 
opening months of 1921. An unusually poor 
harvest the preceding fall had raised the 
specter of famine among the peasants and 
workers throughout Russia. In the larger 
cities, the pinch was felt both in a drastic 
one-third cut in the bread ration which oc- 
curred in January, 1921, and in the rapid 
spread of unemployment occasioned by the 
closing of many factories and businesses be- 
cause of an extremely severe fuel crisis. No 
less than sixty-four of the largest factories in 
Petrograd were forced to shut down because 
of the fuel shortage. On February 24, 1921, 
the workers of Petrograd went on strike. 
Within a matter of hours, the unrest had 
spread to Kronstadt, where sympathetic ele- 
ments in the navy joined in the rebellion 
against soviet authority. The days of bloody 
fighting which preceded the fall of Kron- 
stadt in March, 1921, and the drastic meas- 
ures enforced by the soviets to restore their 
authority are history. 

Soviet leaders speaking and writing for 
internal consumption described the Kron- 
stadt rebellion as the dying struggle of for- 
eign-inspired revolutionaries, concealing 
from their audience the tremendous politi- 
cal and social significance which this event 
actually represented. The soviets derived 
several lessons from Kronstadt, but one in 
particular is especially important in connec- 
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tion with the study of the communist doc- 
trine of reyolutionary antimilitarism: all 
military forces, and especially the navy, are 
vulnerable to disintegration tactics. For the 
soviets, two consequences were readily evi- 
dent. First, there was a need for further ex- 
pansion of the political control mechanism 
within their own military structure, Sec- 
ondily, the success of the proletarian revolu- 
tion in any country would be impossible 
without the assistance, destruction of neu- 
tralization of the organized military forces 
of that country. Revolutionary antimilitar- 
ism, then, was an essential prerequisite for 
achieving soviet power and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 

March, 1921, held another defeat for com- 
munism. A crisis had been developing in 
Germany. The German failure to comply 
with certain disarmament clauses had given 
France an excuse to occupy Dusseldorf with 
its troops. In Upper Silesia, sporadic out- 
breaks increased in frequency as the date 
approached for the referendum which was to 
decide whether it would be Polish or Ger- 
man. Elsewhere, general unrest prevailed. 
These events were misinterpreted by the 
communists as the outward manifestation of 
the breakup of bourgeois power in Germany. 
Some, like Bela Kun who had just arrived 
in Germany from Russia, believed that the 
time had come to take the offensive. They 
attempted to force the situation by using 
violence and sabotage. Their efforts failed; 
they succeeded only in alienating much of 
popular support they had previously en- 
joyed among the German proletariat. 
Through their premature putachian, the rev- 
olution in Germany had been indefinitely 
postponed. 

THE THIRD CONGRESS 

In June, 1921, hardly more than nine 
months after its last congress, the Com- 
munist International convened its third 
world congress. The series of defeats and 
failures, e.g., the Red Army offensive against 
Warsaw in August, the Italian unrest in 
September, and the events in Germany in 
March, which had been experienced gave rise 
to the question whether some revision in 
the program or tactics of the Comintern was 
warranted.” Soviet evaluation of the inter- 
national situation suggested that although 
the program was correct, a change of tactics 
was essential. Putachian, or armed risings by 
small groups, was henceforth renounced; all 
effort was to be concentrated on long term 
preparation and organization of the masses 
for revolution.“ No longer was armed force 
to be used as the primary weapon for direct 
action in every crisis: 

In times when the workers are only pre- 
paring themselves, when they have to be 
mobilized by agitation, political campaigns 
and strikes, armed force may be used solely 
to defend the masses from bourgeois out- 
rages. Individual acts of terrorism, however 
they may demonstrate the revolutionary 
rancour of the masses, however justified they 
may be as acts of retribution against the 
lynch law of the bourgeoisie and its social 
democratic flunkeys, are in no way apt to 
raise the workers to a higher level of or- 
ganization, or make them better prepared to 
face the struggle.” 

Personal acts of terrorism, it was con- 
cluded, contributed to neither proletarian 
organization nor militant preparedness, and 
served only to create the illusion that “the 
heroic deeds of individuals could take the 
place of revolutionary struggle of the pro- 
letariat.” o 

Sabotage and violence were similarly re- 
nounced, except in specific cases: “Acts of 
sabotage are only justified when they can 
serve the purpose of hindering the dispatch 
of enemy troops against the workers, and 
of conquering important strategic points 
from the enemy in direct combat.” “ 

The Comintern would not confine its ac- 
tion to demonstrations on a world-wide 
scale, the third congress concluded, but 
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would coordinate and combine the action of 
all affillated sections and the groups which 
they in turn control. Situations involving 
the governments of two or more countries 
were to be exploited to the maximum degree 
possible. In this connection, the third con- 
gress cited the French communists for their 
initial work against the occupation of Ger- 
many; and it reminded them that it was 
their duty to continue this work ta make 
the French soldiers in the occupied terri- 
tories realize that they are playing the part 
of watch-dogs of French capital, and to in- 
duce them to rebel against the disgraceful 
duties imposed on them ... to make the 
French nation conscious of the fact that by 
suffering the formation of a French army of 
occupation, and tolerating its permeation 
by a nationalistic spirit, it forges its own 
chains. In occupied territories troops are 
being drilled in order to be subsequently 
let loose against the working class, and to 
murder them in cold blood. 

In its theses on tactics, the third congress 
recognized the potential which radical dif- 
ferences provided for agitation: 

The French Communist Party is faced by 
the special problem of the presence of the 
black troops in France and the occupied 
territories. The French are thus able to ap- 
proach these colonial slaves, to explain to 
them that they are serving their oppressors 
and exploiters, to rouse them to a fight 
against the regime of the colonizers, and to 
establish connections with the colonial peo- 
ples through this medium.“ 

If the Comintern was satisfied with the 
work being carried out in France, it was less 
so with developments among other commu- 
nist parties. In the United States, it was 
noted, the communists were still struggling 
with the first and most simple task of creat- 
ing a communist nucleus and connecting it 
with the working masses.“ The American 
communists, the third congress concluded, 
had to find ways and means to legalize their 
activities and come out “into the open.” 
Responding to the direction of the Com- 
intern, the Communist Party of America 
pledged its members to carry on systematic 
agitation in the American army and navy 
against every kind of oppression of the 
colonial peoples by American imperialism.“ 
Tne necessity for organizing communist cells 
in the armed forces was also recognized by 
American communists in their 192) consti- 
tution. Article XI of the constitution dis- 
cussed the subject of party nuclei. 

The central executive committee shall pro- 
vide for the organization of the communist 
party nuclei, composed of communist party 
members only, in the shops, in the unions, 
and in other workers’ organizations, within 
the army and navy, and ex-soldiers’ orga- 
nizations." 

Article XI further provided that commu- 
nist nuclei in the armed forces would come 
under the direct control, supervision and dis- 
cipline of the party. 

The third congress decreed that it is the 
duty of communist parties in all countries 
taking part in the subjugation and parti- 
tion of Turkey to do their best toward revolu- 
tionizing these armies. The communist 
parties of the Balkan countries must strain 
all the efforts of their mass parties to hasten 
their victory by the establishment of the 
Communist Balkan Federation, which should 
deal the mortal blow to petty nationalism.” 

Comintern pronouncements contained fre- 
quent references to imperialist maneuvers 
directed towards the creation of an anti- 
soviet Balkan bloc. Although communist 
parties and youth leagues existed in each of 
the Balkan countries, they failed to provide 
the kind of central direction which the 
soviets believed was essential if imperialist 
“machinations” were to be successfully 
counteracted. To secure coordinated action 
in the Balkans, the Comintern established 
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the Balkan Communist Federation with 
headquarters in Vienna. 

All communist operations in the Balkans 
directed by the Federation were tempered 
by administrative control exercised through 
the West Bureau of the Comin- 
tern” Although each Balkan communist 
party furnished a member of its own execu- 
tive committee to participate in delibera- 
tions with the Federation staff, the military 
section of the Federation was under the di- 
rect control of the soviet general staff in 
Moscow. In addition to maintaining cogni- 
zance and developing information on the 
political status, the defense plans, and the 
level of military personnel, training and 
equipment strengths of each of the Balkan 
countries, the military section of the Balkan 
Communist Federation was responsible for 
directing the work of the communist cells 
operating inside the armed forces. The mili- 
tary section was also responsible for carry- 
ing on antimilitarist propaganda and agita- 
tion, for creating new cells, and for main- 
taining contact between the military cells 
and the local communist organizations. In 
carrying out its assigned tasks, the military 
section of the Federation worked through 
the military sections of the local communist 
parties.” 

The development and support of separatist 
movements among the national minorities 
was the communist answer to the threat of 
an anti-soviet Balkan bloc: 

The communist parties must support the 
liberation movement of the oppressed na- 
tions and the national minorities in all these 
countries, lead them in the revolutionary 
struggle against imperialism and unre- 
servedly champion their right to selfdeter- 
mination, which must include the right to 
complete separation. In the event of an im- 
perialist war, or an anti-soviet war being de- 
clared, the communists, in the course of 
carrying out this policy, must prepare them- 
selves, and the nationally oppressed masses, 
for national revolutionary rebellions, of wars, 
against the imperialist bourgeoisie. 

Sessions of the third congress continued 
from June 22 through July 12, 1921. One of 
the most important resolutions adopted at 
the congress covered the organization and 
construction of communist parties. In it, the 
congress defined the chief general duty of all 
communists in the revolutionary struggle as 
the carrying on of reyolutionary propaganda 
and agitation. “The most important point to 
remember is,” the resolution stated, “that 
communist propaganda must be of a revolu- 
tionary character.” © In addition to providing 
detailed guidance on propaganda and agita- 
tion in general, the resolution restated the 
Cambodian position on work in the armed 
forces: 

The methods of propaganda in the armies 
and navies of capitalist states must be adapt- 
able to the peculiar conditions in each coun- 
try. Antimilitarist agitation of a pacifist na- 
ture is extremely detrimental, and only as- 
sists the bourgeoise in its efforts to disarm 
the proletariat. The proletariat rejects on 
principle and combats with the utmost ener- 
gy, every kind of military institution of the 
bourgeois states and of the bourgeois class in 
general. Nevertheless, it utilizes these institu- 
tions (army, rifle clubs, citizen guard organi- 
zations, etc.) for the purpose of giving the 
workers military training for the revolution- 
ary battles to come. Intensive agitation must 
therefore be directed not against the mili- 
tary training of the youth and workers, but 
against the militaristic regime, and the domi- 
nation of the officers, Every possibility of pro- 
viding the workers with weapons should most 
eagerly be taken advantage of. 

The class antagonisms, revealing them- 
selves as they do in the materially favoured 
positions of the officers as against the bad 
treatment and social insecurity of life of the 
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common soldiers, must be made very clear to 
the soldiers. Besides, the agitation must bring 
home the fact to the rank and file that its 
future is inextricably bound up with the fate 
of the exploited classes. 

In a more advanced period of incipient 
revolutionary fermentation, agitation for the 
democratic election of all commanders by 
the privates and sailors and for the forma- 
tion of soldiers’ councils may prove very ad- 
vantageous in undermining the foundations 
of capitalist rule. 

The closest attention and the greatest care 
are always required when agitating against 
the picked troops used by the bourgeoisie in 
the class war, and especially against its 
armed volunteer bands. Whenever the social 
composition and corrupt conduct of these 
troops and bands make it possible, every fa- 
vorable moment for agitation should be made 
use of for creating disruption. Wherever it 

a distinct bourgeois class character, 
as for example, in the officers corps, it must 
be unmasked before the entire population, 
and made so despicable and repulsive, that 
they will be disrupted from within by virtue 
of their very isolation.” 

For the soviets, the third congress marked 
the end of an important period of Comintern 
activity. The balance sheet of all work pre- 
viously done had been toted and the Comin- 
tern had been given “a finished organization 
and clearcut tactics.” 4 


V. FROM THE THIRD THROUGH THE FIFTH 
CONGRESS 


The Zinoviev Instructions, 

Ferment in the East. 

The Fourth Congress. 

The Fifth Congress. 

During the third congress, official recog- 
nition had been given by the Comintern both 
to the part played by socialist youth in fight- 
ing militarism during the war and to the po- 
tential which youth organizations offered for 
mass antimilitarist work. Because conscript 
military organizations were usually built on 
the youth of the land, a tendency had begun 
to develop within many communist parties to 
consider that antimilitarist propaganda, agi- 
tation and organization in the armed forces 
was a task only for the communist youth 
organizations. Communist parties were con- 
tent to consider themselves the political lead- 
ers of the youth movement, and preferred to 
let the young communist leagues be the van- 
guard of the revolutionary struggle. 

Three months before, in April, 1921, the 
Young Communist International had con- 
yened its second congress in Berlin. The con- 
gress was held in Germany over objections 
of Russian youth organizations who wanted 
it held in Moscow. At the congress, it was de- 
cided that more attention had to be given to 
the antimilitarist struggle. One of the main 
subjects considered was the attitude of com- 
munists to imperialist war. Instructions 
which Lenin had drafted for the Russian 
delegation to the Peace Congress at The 
Hague formed the basis for a Young Com- 
munist International resolution against paci- 
fism. Lenin raised the following as slogans 
for young communists: “Disarmanent of the 
bourgeoisie, disintegation of the bourgeois 
army and its conquest for the proletariat, 
transformation of imperialist war into civil 
war.” The congress placed all communist 
youth leagues under an obligation to form 
illegal revolutionary groups in the armed 
forces: 

We must overcome, decisively and com- 
pletely, the isolation of our membership 
which still prefers to spend its time in its 
own circle instead of carrying on the difficult 
and frequently dangerous but necessary work 
among the masses. Every member of the or- 
ganization must be made active and sent to 
work in a factory, a workshop, or trade- 
union, in sports organizations and in the 
army and navy.” 

Famine relief for Russia became an all- 
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important theme in communist propaganda 
beginning in July, 1921. In every appeal is- 
sued by the Comintern, the dominant 
thought expressed was that years of struggle 
against foreign intervention and counter- 
revolution had contributed to the plight of 
the soviets, and what force of arms had failed 
to vanquish famine threatened to destroy. 

In October, 1921, the Comintern issued an 
appeal asserting that world capital was pre- 
paring another Polish campaign against 
famine-stricken Russia. The attack, it said, 
was being systematically prepared by France, 
acting in concert with England. The appeal 
called upon the proletariat to organize meet- 
ings and demonstrations under the slogans, 
“Help Soviet Russia”; “Stop thé transport of 
arms to Poland, Rumania, Estonia, Latvia 
and Finland”, “Strengthen your influence 
among the soldiers,” the proletariat were 
told, “so that they will not let themselves be 
used as cannon fodder for international cap- 
ital against soviet Russia.” * 

The anticipated attack did not come, but 
the appeal served to attract additional finan- 
cial support for Russia and its famine-relief 
program. 

In August, 1921, militant communism 
found its first expression in Japan through 
the Cyomin Kyosanto, or Dawn People's 
Communist Party, a small revolutionary 
group formed without benefit or blessing of 
the Comintern. The Dawn People’s Commu- 
nist Party came to an abrupt end in Decem- 
ber, 1921, when the Japanese government 
arrested its members for distributing sub- 
versive literature among the soldiers quar- 
tered in the environs of Tokyo. Some sixty 
thousand leaflets bearing the imprint “Com- 
munist Party of Japan” had flooded the 
troops in the Tokyo area, exhorting them to 
rebel: 

Soldiers! Brethren! Do you know what is 
meant by loyalty to the Emperor and pa- 
triotism? It means being faithful to and 
being victimised by the ruling class that 
feeds on deceit and robbery. To fulfill your 
duty as a soldier is but to throw away your 
life for a capitalist state—for the state of an 
Iwaseki, a Mitsui, or a Yasuda, for a state 
of politicians in cahoots with the capitalists 
and riding on the people. . . . Wake up sol- 
diers! Wake up brethren! * 

With its members in jail, the Dawn Peo- 
ple’s Communist Party disbanded, but its 
short existence had served to re-establish 
the antimilitarist tradition of Japanese so- 
cialism under the banner of international 
communism. 


THE ZINOVIEV INSTRUCTIONS 


In December, 1921, the Comintern issued 
secret instructions governing antimilitarist 
work in the armed forces of al] countries. The 
instructions are in general agreement with 
the decisions taken at the third congress, 
and there is no record that the Comintern 
has ever denied their authenticity. The in- 
structions were contained in a directive pre- 
pared and signed by Zinoviev. The instruc- 
tions were counter-signed by both Son Ka- 
tayama, the veteran Japanese communist 
who was in charge of the Comintern's propa- 
ganda section, and Arngold, the secretary of 
the executive committee. 

Communist parties in most countries, the 
document stated, possessed few weapons, 
leading to the conclusion that “the military 
organization of the Communist International 
lacks the forces which it could lead to a de- 
cisive battle with capitalism.” The docu- 
ment continued: 

Such a condition of affairs has long since 
prompted the necessity of devoting attention 
to the army and navy of the capitalist states, 
and by increased and intense work utilizing 
the experience of the decomposition of the 
Russian White Guard Army, to attain such 
a condition of affairs that in the ranks of the 
capitalistic armies there would be red sec- 
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tions which would decompose the army as a 
whole and turn their bayonets against the 
capitalistic class.” 

Although this was considered by both the 
second and third congresses of the Comin- 
tern in developing the theses on propaganda, 
subsequent work had produced almost no re- 
sults. Communist forces must continue the 
work begun in this direction, the document 
explained, as the phantom of impending 
capitalistic wars is hovering before the world 
and the armies and navies of the capitalistic 
states, manned by compulsory, obligatory, or 
voluntary enlistment are almost entirely con- 
sisting of the most antimilitaristic youths in- 
clined tu adopt the communistic idea.™ 

Work in the organized military forces was 
to take precedence over all future work of 
the Comintern, with sections devoting the 
whole of their efforts to the realization of 
the task before them. 

Of particular significance was the empha- 
sis placed on communist penetration of naval 
forces: 

The principal attention in the first place 
must be devoted to the personnel of the 
navy, where the soil is particularly fertile 
for active communist propaganda and work, 
particularly in the English and French 
navies. It is necessary to work under the fol- 
lowing general conditions: 

1.—All sailors, by the manner and nature 
of their lives, are devoid of nationalist ide- 
ology, and they, as a matter of fact, are inter- 
nationalists. 

2—rThe conditions of service of sailors on 
submarines, cruisers and in general on ships 
which make distant trips are extremely dif- 
ficult; they enjoy very little rest, their main- 
tenance is very unsatisfactory, and the sery- 
ice is very dangerous to life. 

—The war did not bring to sailors the 
moral satisfaction and peace which they were 
expecting, but to the contrary, it is bringing 
on the coming monstrous war on the seas.“ 

The document continued, “Sailors are least 
of all subject to subordination and are very 
much inclined to insubordination and dis- 
orders,” citing as examples the revolts at 
Kronstadt, the revolt of the Russian Baltic 
fleet during the October revolution, and the 
German Baltic fleet mutinies of 1917 and 
1918 in which all the principal participants 
were sailors." 

Communist parties, the instructions di- 
rected, must strive to create in all the princi- 
pal ports special nuclei of organizers and 
agitators who must strive with all their ef- 
forts to get into contact with the personnel 
of naval vessels, to organize among them 
nuclei with their own people in them, and to 
distribute energetically special literature. 
The nuclei on the ships must maintain a 
permanent contact in accordance with the 
movements of the ships with the port or- 
ganizations of the communist party and the 
latter must regularly maintain the contact 
among themselves and inform one another of 
the movement of ships, countersigns and 
conditions of entry.™ 

Precise details as to the broad scope of 
responsibility of port nuclei were also pro- 
vided: 

The port nuclei must not limit themselves 
to the establishment of contact and the 
transmittal of literature, but must strive also 
to the bringing together of the crews of ships 
and the proletarian population of the ports 
and to the generalizing of their ideology, 
remembering always that the fisherman prin- 
cipally are the source for the supplying of 
the personnel of the fleet and that their in- 
fluence can reflect very much on the attitude 
of the sailors now and particularly during 
possible mobilizations, 

The document took note of communist 
work which had already been Initiated among 
the French and British occupation forces in 
Germany and directed that the disintegra- 
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tion work be extended to the military de- 
tachments In France and England as well. 

There was, the instructions stated, “a par- 
ticularly favorable soil for communist agita- 
tion” among the youths entering military 
service. Therefore, they continued, it is nec- 
essary to give the French, German and 
English communist parties full initiative 
in the sense of determining the tactics and 
program of agitation obligating them to con- 
form their work to local conditions. With 
this it is necessary to point out that their 
agitators should strive to utilize as often as 
possible the thousand and one little details 
of the daily life of the soldier in order to 
undermine his obedience to the officers, the 
bourgeois discipline and his duties in defend- 
ing the bourgeois peace ” 

In addition, the communist parties were 
directed to increase propaganda on a broader 
scale. They were also directed to take up the 
general slogan: “Only if the proletariat be 
master in every country will the cause for new 
conflicts disappear.” The official copy of 
this document for the American section of 
the Comintern reportedly reached the United 
States from Moscow by courier in 1922. In it, 
the name of the United States was sub- 
stituted In place of France, Germany, and 
England. Similar substitutions had been 
made in the copies sent to other communist 
parties throughout the world. 

There is additional documentary evidence 
that the soviets were concerned about the 
possibility of a new war during this period, 
and were interested in fostering an active 
antimilitarist disintegration program. In Feb- 
ruary, 1922, Lenin sent a special message to 
Zinoviev, Bukharin, Molotov and the mem- 
bers of the political bureau of the Comintern 
dealing with the question of combating war. 
In it, Lenin directed that the question be 
considered at the next special plenary session 
of the executive committee, “Only a revolu- 
tionary party which has been built up be- 
forehand,” Lenin wrote, “is well tried and has 
& good illegal apparatus can successfully wage 
a struggle against war.” The message con- 
tinued: “The means of combating war are not 
a strike against war, but the formation of 
revolutionary nuclei in the combatant armies, 
their training for the purpose of bringing 
about revolution.” ® A comprehensive reso- 
lution explaining these two points, Lenin 
directed, must be adopted at the plenary 
session. 

In March, 1922, the executive committee 
of the Comintern held a special plenary ses- 
sion in response to Lenin’s request that they 
evaluate the war danger and develop ways 
and means of combating it, Representatives 
of 36 nations took part in the deliberations 
of the plenum. They concluded that mili- 
tarism and imperialism could not be abol- 
ished by reason or the love of peace. War was 
inevitable, they said, and the only effective 
defense against it was a proletarian revolu- 
tion. All communist parties, the plenum de- 
creed, must prepare both ideologically and 
organizationally for an intense revolutionary 
class struggle to avert war. In its theses on 
the fight against the war danger, the plenum 
outlined a seven point program for all com- 
munist parties to follow. The program called 
for systematic education on the character 
and causes of war, the prevention of troop 
and supply movements should war break 
out, legal and illegal propaganda among the 
organized military forces, and the creation 
of both legal and illegal organizations to 
carry on the antiwar work.” 


FERMENT IN THE EAST 


In January, 1922, the Comintern sponsored 
the first congress of the Toilers of the Far 
East which was held in Petrograd and Mos- 
cow. At this congress, the Comintern trans- 
lated into concrete tactics the theses on the 
national and colonial question which com- 
mitted all the communist parties to support 
national liberation and revolutionary move- 
ments in the colonies and In the backward 
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countries. Among the delegates to the con- 
gress were representatives of the Communist 
Party of China who, following their return 
from Moscow, held their own second na- 
tional congress in June and July, 1922. At 
their congress, the Chinese communists 
adopted a seven point political program coy- 
ering the fundamental problems of the Chi- 
nese revolutionary movement. The program 
emphasized the struggle against militarism 
to secure internal peace; the struggle against 
imperialism; the creation of a united coun- 
try; the right of self-determination for the 
frontier peoples of Mongolia, Tibet and Sin- 
kiang; the organization of the Republic of 
China on a federated basis; the establish- 
ment of basic rights, e.g., universal, direct, 
secret elections, freedom of speech, press and 
assembly, etc.; and the enactment of labor 
legislation and land laws.* “Down with mili- 
tarism,” became the central slogan of the 
Chinese communist party. 

In a marfesto issued on June 10, 1922, the 
Chinese communist party asserted that the 
conditions in China would remain unchanged 
as long as power remained in the hands of 
the feudal warlords. The fundamental themes 
of their antimilitarist propaganda and agita- 
tion were summarized by the manifesto: 

Workers, peasants, students, soldiers, 
policemen, and merchants! So long as the 
authority of the military is not overthrown, 
there will be no hope of disarming the pro- 
vincial armies and abolishing the tu-chun 
system. So long as the authority of the mili- 
tary is not overthrown, there will be no hope 
of reducing the demands for national funds, 
which are used to cover war expenses and 
further to disrupt the entire national and 
local financial system. So long as the au- 
thority of the military is not overthrown, 
all conditions will be present to allow the 
military to secure new loans from foreigners 
and thus bring about an intensification of 
foreign influence in China. So long as the 
authority of the military is not overthrown, 
there will be no hope that the military will 
cease imposing heavy imposte on the citizens 
of China; there will be no hope that looting 
may cease, no hope that order may be re- 
stored in all regions of China. So long as the 
authority of the military is not overthrown, 
there will be no hope of a broad development 
of education in China and of industrial 
progress in our country. So long as the au- 
thority of the military is not overthrown, 
there will be no hope that the struggle among 
militarists for the expansion of their own 
spheres of influence may cease. Peasants and 
merchants are always war victims. These 
wars will be inevitable and endless if they 
are not stopped by the people themselves.” 

Antimilitarism had become a fundamental 
part of the revolutionary program in China. 

On July 5, 1922, another secret revolution- 
ary organization was established in Tokyo. 
This time, the Japanese communists had the 
assistance of the Communist International. 
Official recognition to the fledgling Japanese 
communist party was accorded by the Com- 
intern at its fourth congress later in the 
year, indicating the importance which the 
soviets attached to the Japanese movement. 
Antimilitarism played a dominant role even 
in the early activities of the Communist 
Party of Japan. As one of its main political 
planks, the party's platform called for the 
abolition of the armed forces; in interna- 
tional affairs, the platform demanded the 
end of all foreign intervention and the with- 
drawal of troops from Korea, China, Formosa 
and Sakhalin." Communist attempts to 
penetrate the armed forces of Japan and 
to undermine their loyalty to the govern- 
ment became so pronounced that the Peace 
Preservation Bureau of the Police Division 
of the Japanese Home Ministry found it 
necessary to publish a special reference pam- 
phlet, Guptai to sekka undo (The Bolshe- 
visation of the Military Forces), to assist law 
enforcement authorities in countering the 
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subversive influence of 
communists,"* 


THE FOURTH CONGRESS 


The fourth congress of the Communist In- 
ternational convened in Petrograd on Novem- 
ber 7, 1922, The date and place for its open- 
ing session were especially chosen to coincide 
with the fifth anniversary celebration com- 
memorating the proletarian revolution in 
Russia. Because of his prolonged illness, Lenin 
was unable to make the trip from Moscow 
to attend the first session. Unlike previous 
congresses in which he figured in almost 
every debate, the fourth congress was ad- 
dressed only once by Lenin who spoke on his 
new economic policy for Russia. 

It was to Bukharin that Lenin assigned the 
task of leading the all-important discussion 
on the program for the Communist Inter- 
national. In his opening remarks on the pro- 
gram, Bukharin touched on many subjects, 
including the revolutionary character of 
Marxism, the theory of the state, the nature 
of imperialist war, the theory of the crisis, 
the question of coalition governments, im- 
perialism, the maturing of socialism within 
capitalist society, and the three “new uni- 
versal tactical” problems, i.e., the question of 
colonies, the question of national defense, 
and the right of red intervention. 

Bukharin emphasized the necessity for de- 
voting more attention to the general princi- 
ples concerning the struggle for national 

tberation ih the colonial and semi-colonial 
countries.” In the theses which were adopted 
by the fourth congress, the task of the com- 
munist parties in the colonial and semi- 
colonial countries, and most especially those 
bordering the Pacific Ocean, was defined as 
the carrying on of an extensive propaganda 
campaign to explain to the masses the danger 
of the war which threatened and to educate 
them that Soviet Russia was the bulwark of 
the oppressed and exploited masses. Not only 
were the communist parties in America, 
Japan, England, Australia and Canada to 
carry on propaganda against war, but they 
were to remove all disrupting factors from 
their ranks. To assist the communist parties 
of the colonial and semi-colonial countries, 
the Comintern declared its first step would 
be the setting up of presses so that journals 
and periodicals could be published in the 
native languages. In addition, special con- 
sideration was to be given to work among 
European labor organizations and among 
the occupation troops in the colonies.” A 
special Eastern department was established 
within the executive committee of the Com- 
intern to monitor this work. 

The second tactical problem which Buk- 
harin discussed was the question of national 
defense. In the past the communist attitude 
had been based on a flat rejection of the con- 
cept of national defense. According to Buk- 
harin, this situation had been modified by 
the fact that in one country, Soviet Russia, 
there existed a proletarian dictatorship. The 
existence of a proletarian state, Bukharin 
explained, made it essential to distinguish 
between the defense of the bourgeois state 
and the proletarian state. Proletarian states, 
he said, should receive the protection not 
only of their own proletariat but also of the 
proletariat of all countries. 

Bukharin also addressed himself to the 
question of whether proletarian states 
should conclude military alliances with 
bourgeois states. 

His answer was in the affirmative. It was 
based, he said, on the strategy of the pro- 
letariat as a whole: 

We have already grown so big that we are 
in a position to conclude a military alliance 
with a bourgeois state for the purpose of 
destroying some other bourgeois state with 
the help of the bourgeois ally. What would 
happen later on, under a certain readjust- 
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ment of forces, you can easily imagine for 
yourselves. This is a question of purely stra- 
tegic and tactical expediency.” 

Such an alliance, he concluded, was a form 
of national defense for the proletarian state; 
as such it required the support of commu- 
nists in every country. If the bourgeoisie of 
the couatry with which the alliance was con- 
cluded were subsequently overthrown, Buk- 
harin noted to the amusement of his audi- 
ence, “then other questions arise which it is 
not my duty to outline here, but which you 
will readily conceive.” 1s 

Bukharin described the right of red inter- 
vention as the “touchstone” for all com- 
munist parties. Modification of an earlier 
communist position that intervention was 
to be resisted was dictated by the changing 
circumstances. Every proletarian state, 
Bukharin asserted, had the right of red 
intervention.” If the proletariat were to 
conquer the whole world, Bukharin affirmed, 
it would be accomplished not with bare 
hands but with bayonets and rifles: 

For this reason the spread of the system 
on which the Red Army is based is also the 
spread of socialism, of the proletarian might, 
of the revolution. This gives the basis to 
the right of red intervention under special 
circumstances which makes the technical 
realization of it possible.” 

The agrarian question was also discussed 
at length during the fourth congress, Theses 
on this subject had been adopted at the 
second congress, but subsequent experience 
had proven that convincing the peasants to 
accept communism was a far more difficult 
job than drafting a program had indicated. 
Two opposing thoughts permeated the dis- 
cussions. On the one hand, there was the 
assertion that the peasants could be drawn 
along the path of revolution by means of 
antimilitarist propaganda. This position was 
supported by Renaud Jean of France and 
Anna Pauker of Rumania. Pauker stated: 

It is possible to win over the peasantry 
through antimilitarism, and to get’the small 
peasants to side with us by promising them 
that the revolution will not deprive them of 
their land, But in plain German this means— 
neutralizing the peasantry. The peasants will 
not take the revolution by the throat, they 
will not oppose it if they can say to them- 
selves that they have nothing to lose by 
it.s 

There were some, however, who denied that 
antimilitarism could win the support of the 
peasantry and took the position that those 
who sọ asserted did not recognize the neces- 
sity of civil war and of armed conflict. The 
first position prevailed. 

Lenin himself had emphasized the im- 
portance of the peasantry in a revolutionary 
situation. Speaking at the third congress, 
he said: 

We achieved victory in Russia, not because 
we had the undoubted majority of the work- 
ing class on our side (during the elections in 
1917 the overwhelming majority of the 
workers voted for us and against the Men- 
shoviks), but also because half the army— 
immediately after we seized power—and nine- 
tenths of the masses of the peasantry— 
within the course of a few weeks—came over 
to our side.“ 

During the congress, reports made by var- 
ious delegates revealed that relatively little 
antimilitarist work had been accomplished. 
In Czechoslovakia, for example, it was re- 
ported that agitation by the communist party 
in the army was still very weak, even though 
the fact that the soldiers possessed the right 
to vote made such work doubly attractive.’ 
In Turkey, where the party had existed for 
more than two years, the work consisted pri- 
marily of issuing propaganda appeals to the 
Turkish army summoning the soldiers to the 
struggle against imperalism. Appeals had also 
been addressed to the Greek army, calling 
upon the soldiers to rise and disorganize their 
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own army which was fighting for “Greek 
bourgeoisie and British imperalism. * 

By the end of 1922, antimilitarist propa- 
ganda and agitation work by many western 
European communist parties had virtually 
ceased. This fact was noted by the Comintern 
with alarm at the fourth congress. The anti- 
militarist struggle, party representatives 
were told, could not be left entirely to the 
communist youth. The comintern called for 
closer cooperation between the communist 
parties and the young communist leagues in 
this work. All sections of the Comintern were 
directed to intensify their own antimilitarist 
activities.“ In reporting on the work of the 
Young Communist International at the 
fourth congress, emphasis was placed on the 
tasks which faced the member youth leagues. 
Of these, the most important were the sys- 
tematic education of youth in Marxian doc- 
trine and the carrying out of antimilitarist 
propaganda “among the workers in and out- 
side the bourgeois armies.” These tasks, it 
was noted, continued to be carried on en- 
thusiastically by the various youth leagues, 
even though communist antimilitarist work 
had not been unopposed, had demanded 
“many sacrifices” and had claimed “many 
victims.” In France and Czechoslovakia, 
antimilitarist propaganda and agitational 
activities by communist youth oranizations 
had led to their prohibition, even though the 
respective communist parties retained their 
legal status. Some lessening of interest and 
decreased activity in antimilitarist work 
throughout Central Europe was noted, but 
the campaign continued with the assistance 
of the special press media which the Young 
Communist International had developed.© 

The fourth congress paid homage to the 
“heroic sailors who have refused to go against 
the Russia of the workers and peasants” in 
French prisons.™. It is also recommended that 
the French communist party adopt a new 
action program: 

The party must undertake systematic per- 
meation of the army. Our antimilitarist prop- 
aganda must differ radically from the hypo- 
critical pacifism of the bourgeoisis, and must 
be based on the disarmament of the bour- 
geoisie and the arming of the proletariat. In 
their press, in Parliament, on all favorable 
occasions, the communists must defend the 
interests of the soldiers, advocate the recog- 
nition of their political rights, etc. Our rev- 
olutionary antimilitarist propaganda must be 
intensified everywhere when there is a men- 
ace of war. This propaganda must be placed 
in the hands of a special organ of the party, 
in which the communist youth must partici- 
pate.” 

French communists became the first to 
make reyolutionary antimilitarism a routine 
part of their daily work, Their ready accept- 
ance of this doctrine stemmed from the early 
recognition given by their leaders to the fact 
that the revolutionary movement among 
French servicemen stationed in the Black Sea 
area failed to become a really “mass” move- 
ment in 1919 because it lacked “serious” or- 
ganization.™ 

An antimilitarist commission was estab- 
lished by the Young Communist League of 
France, and a full scale recruiting program 
featuring dances, “vins d'adieu,” etc., was 
initiated to inculcate the conscripts enter- 
ing service with the spirit of communism. In 
addition to specialized instruction on the 
technique of a propaganda and agitation, the 
Young Communist League of France provide 
its members with a course on antimili- 
tarism.” 

In December, 1922, the Young Communist 
International held its third congress in Mos- 
cow, In its new program which was adopted 
at the congress, the Young Communist In- 
ternational stated that the youth leagues 
were confronted with three special tasks: 

Struggle against the psychological militar- 
ization of the young workers by the bour- 
geoisie; 
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Struggle against the military education of 
the working class youth as a preparation for 
army service; 

Revolutionary work within the bourgeois 
armies, through nuclei in the regular stand- 
ing armies, the colonial and occupation 
troops, in preparatory military institutions, 
and by propaganda against war, militarism, 
and the use of the army in the service of 
capitalism. 

The third congress of the Young Commu- 
nist International decided to make the shop 
nuclei the corner stone for all work among 
the working masses. Antimilitarist work was 
one of the special tasks assigned to the shop 
nuclei. Previously, such work had been per- 
formed at branch level, but with the intro- 
duction of the shop nuclei as the basic or- 
ganizational building block for youth work, 
responsibility for antimilitarist work was re- 
assigned. Instructions on the organization of 
nuclei and the practical work expected of 
them as basic units of communism were de- 
tailed in a special pamphlet issued by the 
Young Communist International after the 
congress. The instructions emphasized the 
specialized nature of antimilitarist work to 
be accomplished by each shop nucleus: 

The nucleus must perform a part of the 
preparatory work with regard to the con- 
scripts. It must be well informed about all 
the young workers who are approaching con- 
scription age, and all these young workers 
must be combined and informed upon the 
role that they will be expected to play, and 
made to understand our attitude toward 
bourgeois militarism. After the conscription 
of these comrades, the nucleus must remain 
in close contact with them; this can be very 
easily done by individual members of the 
nucleus. Its antimilitarist activity must be 
carried on upon the basis of the general 
instructions issued for the work on this 
field. Should the shop at any time be occu- 
pied by the military forces, the nucleus must 
take up the work amongst the young sol- 
diers, and must particularly fight against the 
nationalist incitement of the soldiers and 
endeavor to win them for the class struggle.™ 

In January, 1923, the French occupation 
of the Ruhr provided the Young Communist 
International and its member leagues with 
their first major opportunity to carry out 
work in the army and fight against the dan- 
ger of war on an international scale. Although 
the Young Communist International at- 
tempted to marshal support from all of its 
sections, the response was disappointing. 
Some work was carried out by the communist 
youth leagues in Germany and Belgium, but 
only the work of the Young Communist 
League of France won recognition at the fifth 
congress of the Comintern for its success in 
the army.* The communists credit the prop- 
aganda posters and pamphlets which the 
Young Communist League of France dissemi- 
nated in the Ruhr with haying achieved 
widespread demoralization among the French 
troops stationed there. Even as the French 
soldiers took up their positions throughout 
the Ruhr Valley in January, 1923, thousands 
of posters proclaiming that “the German 
workers are your brothers” and calling on 
the soldiers to fraternize with the German 
workers began to make their appearance. A 
special illegal edition of L’Humanité, the offi- 
cial organ of the Communist Party of France, 
was printed for distribution among the mili- 
tary forces in the Ruhr, supplementing the 
agitational brochures printed by the Young 
Communist League. Special attention was 
given to the propaganda material dissemi- 
nated among the French colonial troops. 
Leaflets, printed in their native Arabic, ap- 
pealed to their fierce nationalistic spirit with 
significant results: 

You are here to pillage and steal for the 
Same French Imperlalists who murder and 
steal from you at home. The German work- 
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ers are your brothers and fight for their 
liberty just as you do in your own country. 
Long live Algeria and Morocco! Liberty for 
people oppressed by French Imperialism! ” 

The demoralizing influence of communist 
propaganda among French colonial troops 
deployed in the Ruhr resulted in their with- 
drawal and replacement with metropolitan 
French forces considered more politically 
stable and less susceptible to the agitational 
appeals of the communists.” 

In Germany, the French occupation of the 
Rubr contributed to a sharp devaluation of 
the mark. A severe economic crisis followed, 
creating a condition which German commu- 
nists interpreted as the tocsin of revolution. 
Revolution required armed conflict, but the 
German communists were ill prepared; they 
lacked arms and ammunition, and had un- 
dertaken little propaganda or agitation ei- 
ther to win support of or to neutralize the 
Reichemehr. A premature uprising by the 
communists in Hamburg set off three days of 
bloody fighting in October, 1923. The com- 
munists were badly defeated; they had gam- 
bled on their ability to win the support of 
the working masses and lost. The German 
revolution failed to materialize. 

Soviet apprehension about imperialist 
penetration of the Balkans found its parallel 
in soviet concern that the forces of imperial- 
ism were gathering the Scandinavian coun- 
tries into an anti-soviet bloc which would 
turn the Baltic approaches of the Soviet 
Union into an English sea. Soviet misgivings 
were further heightened during the early 
1920's by the marked absence of organiza- 
tional discipline among Scandinavian com- 
munists and their tendency to form rival 
splinter groups, each seeking to establish 
itself as the dominant communist authority 
in its particular country. This had been clear- 
ly evident at the fourth congress of the 
Comintern. To resolye this and the multi- 
plicity of other problems which communist 
factionglism spawned, the Comintern con- 
vened a special conference in January, 1924, 
for the purpose of creating a Federation of 
the Scandinavian Parties of Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway and Finland.“ The Federation, 
which also served as a consultative organ for 
the smaller but non-affiliated communist par- 
ties in Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania, was 
patterned after the Balkan Communist Fed- 
eration. Through it all antimilitarist activi- 
ties against foreign naval forces operating in 
the Baltic were to be coordinated. 

With their western flank protected by the 
two communist federations, the soviets 
turned their attention to the Far East. 

Factionalism had also seriously retarded 
the development of communism in the 
Orient. In Japan, internal dissension in the 
spring of 1924 led to an attempt by one domi- 
nant faction to dissolve the party. However, 
the Comintern refused to approve the disso- 
lution order, demanding instead the imme- 
diate revitalization of the Japanese commu- 
nist party. The soviets were counting heavily 
on support from Japanese communism to lead 
the revolutionary offensive in the Far East. 
According to Sen Katayama, the veteran 
Japanese communist, the revolutionary fate 
of the whole Orient depended on the Commu- 
nist Party of Japan.” This pronouncement 
was coupled to a declaration by Katayama 
that Japan was destined to play an important 
role in the world revolution because it was 
the only “capitalist-imperialist” country in 
the Orient2” Financial aid from Moscow ad- 
ministered through the Far Eastern Section 
of the Comintern from Shanghai kept the 
communist movement in Japan alive after 
1924, but efforts to revive the ailing party 
organization were generally unsuccessful. 

Although the Young Communist Interna- 
tional had enjoyed limited success in connec- 
tion with the Ruhr crisis, the failure of the 
October revolution in Germany tipped the 
scales in favor of a general reorientation of 
Comintern effort away from western Europe. 
Lenin had been inclined in that direction 
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even before his death. In March, 1923, in his 
last pronouncement, Lenin wrote what is 
considered by some to be his true political 
testament: that revolution in the Orient was 
an indispensable condition for the attain- 
ment of the final victory of socialism, 1% 

In June, 1924, the fifth congress of the 
Comintern convened in Moscow to put its 
seal of approval on the shift to the East. 


THE FIFTH CONGRESS 


The fifth congress of the Comintern met 
from June 17 to July 8, 1924. Zinoviev re- 
placed Lenin as the sparkplug of the Rus- 
sian section of the Comintern. “We have 
reached a situation in which we must expect 
the outbreak of a new series of wars,” he 
said, “and we must take proper measures.” 1% 
Among the measures which Zinoviev out- 
lined was the need for antimilitarist work 
among the peasants. On speaking of the situ- 
ation in Bavaria, Zinoviev said: 

If the tension is so great among the peas- 
antry, it must find an echo in the army, for 
although many officers are members of the 
nobility, the peasant elements prevail in the 
army. Who was it who always crushed every 
revolutionary movement? Who beat us in 
1905, who destroyed the Bavarlan soviet re- 
public and crushed a number of other ris- 
ings in Germany after 1918? Mainly peasants’ 
sons! 1% 

Others at the congress spoke on the agrar- 
ian question and its relationship to the fight 
against war. Kolarov, the representative of 
the Balkan Communist Federation, indicated 
that from the revolutionary standpoint in 
all countries, the question of the fight 
against war was becoming of even greater 
political importance than it had ever been 
before. “The greater the peril of a new war 
becomes imminent,” he reasoned, “the greater 
will become the influence of the antiwar 
propaganda organized by the communist 
parties, and the greater will be its growing 
power to bring the peasant masses into our 
ranks,” 1% 

The report of the various delegates on the 
progress of their antimilitarist activities was 
disappointing. Czechoslovakia proved to be 
an exception. There, for example, the com- 
munists made the revolutionary crisis in 
Germany the focal point for their press cam- 
paign. Smeral, the Czech delegate to the 
fifth congress, claimed that thirty-five to 
forty percent of the enfranchised soldiers 
had voted for the communist candidates in 
the last election. This, he claimed, was proof 
that the party’s propaganda within the army 
had been successful. He also pointed to the 
large number of soldiers who were in jail 
as additional proof that the party had not 
been passive. The situation in Poland was 
not impressive. The complete absence of 
communist activity during the rising at 
Cracow was sharply criticized by the Com- 
intern: “When regiments mutiny and the 
communist party is completely absent, it 
gives us something to think about.” 1 

Antimilitarism was also discussed in con- 
nection with the national question. Manuii- 
sky pointed to the 800,000 native workers in 
France and to the 250,000 negro soldiers in 
the French army. What, he asked, had been 
done to organize them and to prepare revolu- 
tionary agitators for the colonies from 
among their ranks: 

Do you think you will be able to make a 
social revolution if those 250,000 are on the 
other side of the barricades? Will your work- 
ing class be able to win a single strike if the 
bourgeoisie have at their disposal these black 
reserve troops which they can incite any 
minute against your heroic proletariat? Have 
you carried on any antimilitaristic propa- 
ganda among those black troops? = 

The French section of the Comintern re- 
plied by pointing to their work among the 
colonial soldiers in the Ruhr. The subject of 
negro troops was also discussed by the Ameri- 
can delegate to the fifth congress. The center 
of intellectual leadership for the negroes, he 
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said, was New York. Therefore, the movement 
should be led by the American party press. 
Of the negro in service, he had this to say: 

Wherever negro troops have been organized 
by the imperialistic powers, those troops 
should demand to have their own command- 
ers, and, in the African colonies, not to be 
used outside the colonies, for It must never 
be forgotten that the main use of black 
troops in the future will be that of shock 
troops of the bourgeoisie against the revolu- 
tionary proletariat. 1% 

After the October disaster, the report on 
the German youth movement was anticli- 
matic. “In the factories,” said Ernst Thal- 
mann, the German revolutionary in his report 
to the fifth congress, “the communist party 
has not yet realized the necessity of support- 
ing the youth in their stand on antimilitar- 
ism.” 2% The Comintern directed all commu- 
nist parties to show more interest in the prac- 
tical work which the youth was carrying out 
in preparation for armed uprising. It also or- 
dered them to support the active work in 
the army and navy with practical prepara- 
tions for civil war."° However, these direc- 
tives failed to achieve the anticipated results, 
and most communist organizations continued 
to consider antimilitarist activity as extreme- 
ly specialized work quite apart from the daily 
tasks of the rank and file membership. Con- 
sequently, little progress was made by the 
communist youth organizations, for they 
failed to recelve the support and guidance 
essential to the success of their work. The 
tactical importance of revolutionary anti- 
militarism to the success of the proletarian 
revolution was still not fully realized by 
many sections of the Comintern. 
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CHAIRMAN MILLS BRINGS GOOD 
NEWS TO OKLAHOMA 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a special privilege and honor for those 
of us in Oklahoma when one of our col- 
leagues from this distinguished body ac- 
cepts an invitation to visit our State. 

We had such a visitor in Oklahoma last 
on October 15, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the Honorable WILBUR 
Mutts. Chairman Mīts came into this 
Nation’s newest maritime State to ad- 
dress the 45th annual convention of the 
Propeller Clubs of the United States, 
meeting jointly with the 1971 American 
Merchant Marine Conference in Tulsa. 

Chairman Mutts, in an outstanding 
speech, retraced the long fight to build 
the McClellan-Kerr Arkansas River nav- 
igation system, which has brought com- 


mercial water traffic into Oklahoma and - 


Arkansas—and he pointed out that he is 
the only Member now serving in the 
House from Oklahoma, Arkansas, or 
Kansas who was a Member in 1946 when 
the authorizing legislation passed. The 
contribution Chairman MiLus has made 
to the successful completion of that 
great project is immeasurable. 

The chairman brought us some espe- 
cially welcome news when he under- 
scored his opposition to any waterway 


user charge, a charge the administrative 
branch continues to recommend. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 
Chairman Mriits’ speech of October 15 
appear in the RECORD. 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE WILBUR D. MILLS 


It is a genuine pleasure to be here for 
this 45th Annual Convention of the Propel- 
ler Club and the 1971 American Merchant 
Marine Conference, which is held in con- 
Junction with it. 

It is especially gratifying to me that you 
have selected Tulsa, with its port of Catoosa, 
as the host port for this year’s convention, 
since it is at the head of commercial navi- 
gation on the great McClellan—Kerr Arkan- 
sas River Navigation System and enjoys the 
distinction of being the nation’s farthest in- 
land port. But don't bank on this city’s al- 
ways enjoying that distinction because the 
present Members of Congress from Okla- 
homa are exceedingly sanguine about this 
wonderful waterway. I would not be at all 
surprised to see it branched to every nook 
and cranny of this State. Carl Albert, Ed 
Edmondson and Page Belcher, in whose Con- 
gressional districts the navigation channel 
now courses, I am sure, would be giad to 
share it with Tom Steed, John Jarman and 
Happy Camp if they can just get some 
canals dug westward. Your next convention 
may very well occur somewhere out in west- 
ern Oklahoma, 

Over the years there haye been many 
dedicated persons—both in and out of Con- 
gress—who have worked diligently and de- 
votedly for this magnificent project out of 
@ labor of love and faith in what it can do 
for the Arkansas River Basin and indeed 
for the economy and strength of the whole 
country. 

A navigation project of this magnitude is 
a long time aborning. It was in 1820 that the 
first steamboat entered the mouth of the 
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Arkansas River from the Mississippi and 
plied as far as Arkansas Post, 60 miles up 
river, In 1822 the steamboat, “Eagle,” pro- 
ceeded as far as Little Rock, and within 
a few months thereafter Fort Smith was 
reached by steam driven craft with lighter 
draft boats going upstream as far as Fort 
Gibson in the Indian Territory. This initi- 
ated an era of considerable steam-powered 
commerce on the river, which was eventually 
terminated by a combination of competition 
from the railroads, the extreme difficulty of 
controlling the river's capricious behavior 
and the lack of funds for channel mainte- 
nance and snagging operations. For all prac- 
tical purposes steamboat traffic was all but 
driven from the river by about 1910. 

There were those, however, who continued 
to see the vast potential of a navigable wa- 
terway through one of the richest natural 
resource areas of the world, the Arkansas 
River Valley, and they never ceased to work 
to make that dream a reality. Two of those 
men, of course, are those for whom the 
project is named—Senators McClellan and 
Kerr. 

The renaissance or new era of commer- 
cial navigation on the river, which has re- 
cently been initiated, had its genesis 28 
years ago, in the middle of the second 
World War, when Senator McClellan intro- 
duced a bill, S. 1519, to authorize a compre- 
hensive project on the river to include flood 
control, electrical power generation and 
navigation. This bill immediately caught the 
eye and stirred the interest of then Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, who on January 
14, 1944, wrote to Senator McClellan in the 
following glowing terms: 

“My Dear SENATOR McCLELLAN: I am very 
much interested in your bill, S. 1519, relat- 
ing to the construction and operation of wa- 
ter control and utilization projects in the 
basins of the Arkansas and White Rivers. En- 
actment of the bill would be an important 
forward step in effectuation of the policy of 
multiple purpose deyelopment of our great 
river basins and the prudent conservation of 
our vast public resources. 

“I feel certain that the people whose homes 
are in the basins of the Arkansas and White 
Rivers and the soldiers who will want to re- 
turn to the area and to work and make 
homes there would be deeply grateful if the 
Congress were to pass S. 1519. The benefits 
that they would derive from a well coordi- 
nated program for the prevention and con- 
trol of floods, the improvement of navigation, 
the disposition of low-cost electric power 
and the irrigation of fertile lands would be of 
incalculable value ...." 

Immediately after the war the legislation 
authorizing the project was enacted by 
Congress and signed into law by President 
Harry S. Truman on July 24, 1946. That this 
was quite a while ago is rather forcefully 
brought home to me. I find that today I am 
the sole remaining member still serving in 
the House of Representatives who was serving 
in the House back at that time from the tri- 
state area of Arkansas, Oklahoma and Kan- 
SAS. 

You know the story of the ups and downs 
in the ensuing twenty-five years when it took 
the concerted efforts of all of us to keep 
this project on schedule through difficult 
periods of no-starts and then happier years 
when we were successful in accelerating ap- 
propriations for the programs, finally to ar- 
rive at its completion and formal dedica- 
tion earlier this year. 

Let me commend and gratefully acknowl- 
edge the support of the Propeller Club and 
the Merchant Marine Conference for this 
project, in particular, and the valuable sup- 
port you consistently provide for river and 
harbor improvements generally. It is recog- 
nition on your part of the importance of in- 
land waterway traffic in the overall picture 
of the nation’s waterborne interstate and 
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foreign commerce. It is a very significant fact 
that more goods are transported on a tonnage 
basis on our inland waterways than by any 
other category of United States waterborne 
commerce, including foreign traffic, coast- 
wise traffic or Great Lakes traffic. This ex- 
tensive system of inland water routes covers 
over 25,000 miles of commercially navigable 
channels and carries almost 10 percent of 
the nation’s domestic commerce. It is ab- 
solutely essential to our economy and a vital 
link in our trade with other nations. 

In spite of the dismal current picture in 
our balance of trade with foreign countries, 
there is welcome indication and tangible 
evidence that this nation has recognized the 
necessity of a rebirth, a revival of our once 
proud maritime tradition and the respected 
image of the Yankee trader of days gone by. 
In the legislative area we have the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1970, which is designed to re- 
vitalize our merchant marine and encourage 
the building of a modern, new merchant fleet. 
Significant Federal income tax provisions 
were included in this important legislation. 
It permits unsubsidized operators in our 
foreign commerce, in our noncontiguous 
trades, and in the Great Lakes, to create a 
construction reserve fund for new ship con- 
struction. Subsidized operators in the liner 
trades had had this privilige since 1936. The 
Act extends these benefits to unsubsidized 
operators to encourage the rebuilding of that 
part of the fleet which is in most need of re- 
placement. Under this tax deferred plan, 
shipping companies are permitted to make 
deposits of earnings and other income into 
a ship construction fund. Such deposits will 
be tax deferred if new ships are built with 
the money in the fund. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1970 was 
processed by the House of Representatives’ 
Committee on Merchant Marine & Fisheries, 
of which Congressman Ed Garmatz of 
Maryland is the distinguished chairman. The 
Committee on Ways and Means did cooperate 
fully with Chairman Garmatz, however, and 
provided the technical staff for the develop- 
ment of the tax provisions in the Act. 

In line with the philosophy of tax de- 
ferral for ship construction in the Merchant 
Marine Act, the Committee on Ways and 
Means approved and the House passed just 
last week a new Federal income tax deferral 
provision for export related profits of do- 
mestic companies. This is the DISC proposal, 
which provides tax incentives for United 
States firms to increase their exports. To be 
a DISC, which stands for a new type of cor- 
poration known as a Domestic International 
Sales Corporation, and to be entitled to the 
tax deferral privilege, substantially all of 
the gross receipts and assets of a corpora- 
tion must be export related. This provision 
in the new bill passed last week, the Reve- 
nue Act of 1971, is similar to that which was 
approved last year by the House, but not 
the Senate, in the Trade Act of 1970. How- 
ever, in the new bill the tax deferral treat- 
ment is to be available only on an incre- 
mental basis, that is, it is limited to income 
attributable to a firm’s export sales in ex- 
cess of 75 percent of its average export sales 
in the base period years 1968 through 1970. 
The incremental approach concentrates the 
benefits of the tax deferral treatment on 
firms which increase their exports and 
thereby make a greater contribution to re- 
solving our balance of payments problems, 
The Committee on Ways and Means also 
added a provision to the intercompany pric- 
ing rules in the proposal to encourage DISC's 
to ship exports aboard United States flag 
vessels. This last provision was included in 
the bill at the suggestion of the Chairman 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and your good friend, Ed Garmatz. 

The greatest boon, however, to the United 
States shipping industry from a Federal tax 
viewpoint in the Revenue Act of 1971 is the 
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restoration of a job development investment 
credit at a flat rate of 7 percent. This is 
essentially a restoring of the old investment 
credit that was in effect from 1962 to 1969. 
The idea behind the granting of this credit 
against Federal income tax lability is to 
encourage United States businesses and in- 
dustrial firms to invest in more modern and 
efficient machinery and equipment. The ac- 
celerated investment activity in turn should 
increase jobs and productivity in this coun- 
try and enable our businessmen to compete 
more effectively in foreign markets. 

On this point, this audience is well aware 
that not only did we neglect, up until last 
year, our merchant fleet, but also our balance 
of payments position has been permitted to 
deteriorate at an even more rapid pace. 
In the second quarter of this year, our bal- 
ance of payments deficit, both on a net 
liquidity basis and on an official reserve 
transaction basis ran at an annual rate of 
about $23 billion. We no longer have a trade 
surplus on goods and services. Instead of 
surpluses ranging from $7.1 billion in 1965, 
$2 billion in 1969 and $3.6 billion in 1970, 
we had a deficit of $22 million in the second 
quarter of this year. This culminated in the 
dollar crisis in August when the President 
finally abandoned his waiting game plan and 
announced his New Economic Policy. 

The current difficulties in our balance of 
payments are, of course, a result of a number 
of complex factors including inflation at 
home and discriminatory trade practices 
abroad. They have been building over a long 
period, and it was past the time when action 
should have been taken to alleviate or re- 
move them. The Committee on Ways and 
Means and the House of Representatives have 
to the President's legislative recommenda- 
tions. This is shown by the overwhelming 
approval of the tax reduction bill last week. 
Indeed, I firmly believe that we have greatly 
improved the President's tax recommenda- 
tions by striking a better balance in the bill 
as between incentives for investment on the 
one hand and tax cuts for consumers on the 
other. It is now up to the Senate, and I hope 
it will follow the example set by the House. 

The Revenue Act of 1971 is a necessary 
and important step in putting our lagging 
economy back on the path of adequate and 
stable economic growth. It cannot by any 
means do the whole job, however, and both 
the pace and grace of our economic recovery 
will depend on future actions, not the least 
of which are those on which the Administra- 
tion is working right now. I am speaking 
of the substantive decisions that must be 
made for the post price-wage freeze era, that 
is, the Phase II period after November 13th, 
the progress it is hoped will be made in the 
current efforts toward formulating new in- 
ternational monetary arrangements, the 
longevity of the 10-percent import surcharge, 
and the success of the President and the 
Congress in cutting Federal expenditures to 
hold inflation in check. 

Before I close let me mention one other 
area of taxation that is of continuing econ- 
cern and very considerable interest to those 
involved in water transportation. That is 
the perennial executive branch recommen- 
dation that a user charge, most often pro- 
posed in the past in the form of a gallonage 
tax on all fuel used in the inland waterways, 
be levied. I have not thought it advisable 
for the Committee on Ways and Means to 
either hold hearings on this subject or to 
consider it in executive session thus far. 
Certainly, in view of the Committee’s very 
heavy schedule, there will be no opportunity 
to consider it in this Congress. 

Again let me commend this organization 
for the consistently fine work you do in pro- 
moting safety, efficiency and expansion of 
economical waterborne commerce and to 
express my appreciation for this opportunity 
you have afforded me to share in the delight- 
ful fellowship at this luncheon today. Let 
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us all continue to work together to assure 
more activity on our waterways, more con- 
struction in United States shipyards, more 
United States exports shipped on more 
United States ships, and more jobs for United 
States seamen. 


THE MULTINATIONAL CORPORA- 
TION IN THE GRAND DESIGN OF 
INTERNATIONALISM: PERSPEC- 
TIVE ON A SHORT HISTORY 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Arthur Ross, the U.S. delegate to the 
Political Committee and the Economic 
Committee of the North Atlantic Assem- 
bly, recently presented a background pa- 
per to that group entitled “The Multi- 
national Corporation in the Grand De- 
sign of Internationelism: Perspective on 
a Short History.” 

Mr. Ross’ paper studies the role and 
potential of multinational corporations 
on a global level and points out the 
tremendous influence of such corpora- 
tions in ecological, social, and humanistic 
terms, Mr. Ross also makes a number of 
suggestions about the role of NATO vis- 
a-vis multinational corporations. 

I am inserting Mr. Ross’ paper in the 
Recorp at this point as I believe all Mem- 
bers will find it a thoughtful study of this 
important force in world affairs: 


THe MULTINATIONAL CORPORATION IN THE 
GRAND DESIGN OF INTERNATIONALISM: PER- 
SPECTIVE ON A SHORT History 


I. INTRODUCTION 


1. In this, the seventh decade of the 
Twentieth Century, the multinational cor- 
poration has become, and rather suddenly, a 
major topic of controversy in politics and 
economics. One fact that appears beyond 
controversy is the profound influence that 
these corporations exercise on world affairs 
through their producing and distributing 
patterns. Based on a world GNP of $3 trillion, 
their estimated output is almost one-sixth 
of the total—and one-fourth of the total of 
the GNP for the Western World alone. More- 
over, with a 9% growth rate, which is twice 
as fast as national economic growth rates, 
the international companies are obtaining a 
steadily increasing share of world output and 
are internationalizing a vast sector of world 
production, This output, estimated as larger 
than any national economy other than the 
United States, represents an emerging sector 
that in the aggregate is close to reaching a 
“critical mass”, rendering the world’s output 
basically and irreversible international. 

2. Controlled and directed constructively, 
and with a high sense of humanism, these 
international corporations can bring about 
stability, prosperity and order out of con- 
fusion. But if callous to consumerism, with- 
out social objectives and restraints estab- 
lished by governments, and dominated ex- 
clusively by the profit motive, these same 
entities will fail in their ultimate objective 
of improving the lot of mankind and will 
further reduce spirituality in the world. The 
corporation, as such, is simply an invention 
of man to combine the skills of people into 
an instrument of production. As such, they 
are potentially unparalleled forces for the 
good in a world stumbling in poverty, They 
provide the means for unifying and recon- 
ceiling the aspirations of the masses—a task 
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which statesmen and politicians have utterly 
failed to achieve. 

3. Assuring that this potential is realized 
is a major political and economic challenge 
of our time. Social decisions must be brought 
into play to consciously meet human needs. 
The profit motive alone is not enough to 
assure good and safe products at fair prices, 
conformance to local regulations and cul- 
tural traditions, and the broadest possible 
use of local personnel. It is a world problem, 
more soluble by international means, It is, 
particularly, a challenge to the NATO coun- 
tries, as Western Europe and the United 
States account for most of the new patterns 
of internationalized production. 


IL. THE SIZE AND SCOPE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENT 


4. In this paper “international” and “mul- 
tinational” are used interchangeably in de- 
scribing companies that produce and sell in 
more than one country. Although we are in 
an early stage of international accounting, 
there is enough data available to form the 
basis to picture the dramatic, even revolu- 
tionary, growth of international investment, 
production and distribution. 

5. The most reliable and the most exten- 
sive estimates are those for American in- 
vestment. Investment estimates for certain 
other key countries (e.g. United Kingdom, 
Germany, Canada, Switzerland, Japan) are 
improving and have reached the point where 
the general picture of international invest- 
ment can be sketched out considerably be- 
yond the very substantial portion (about 
one-half) accounted for by the U.S, figures. 
In summary: 1 


{In biltions of dollars} 


1950 1960 


1. U.S. investment abroad: 
Direct investment (mainly in U.S, 
subsidiaries) 


U.S. Government: 
Short term (including monetary). 
Long term 


Total Government 


Total, private and Government... 32 68 


2. Other countries’ investments in United ae 
States: 


6. A number of features of this basic in- 
vestment structure are arresting: 

(1) Its rapid growth—9% a year, or twice 
as fast as general economic growth. 

(2) For the United States, the strong cen- 
tral position of direct investment. This is the 
familiar international or multinational com- 
pany with its branches and subsidiaries in 
various countries. 

(3) The lesser scale but strong growth of 
other countries’ investment in the U.S. mar- 
ket. Here the pattern is the reverse of U.S. 
investment in terms of maturities and risk. 
More than half is in short-term assets, which 
reflects (1) the scale of foreign banking in 
America; (2) the growth of the Euro-dollar 
market as the centerpiece of international 
financing; (3) the structurally related U.S. 
balance-of-payments deficits which leave 
surplus dollars in foreign hands; and (4) the 
traditional strong liquidity preference of 
foreign investors. 


1 Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Survey of Current Business, various issues. 
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Til. THE PRODUCTION PROFILE 


7. A great deal is now known about the 
volume of output associated with these in- 
vestments—nothing resembling the detail 
and firmness of national accounts, but 
enough to make plausible estimates of order 
of magnitude. The annual sales of foreign 
subsidiaries of U.S. international companies 
can thus be estimated at double the direct 
investment figures, or sales of $142 billion in 
1969, the latest year available. By way of 
comparison, the GNP of Germany was then 
$151 billion, France $130 billion, United 
Kingdom $109 billion, and Italy $82 billion. 

8. Output associated with other than di- 
rect form of investment involves a presuma- 
bly lower factor than the 2:1 appropriate for 
direct investment. Although the basis for 
estimating is concededly not firm, a 1:1 ratio 
seems plausible. For example, if banks per- 
form their basic function of intermediating 
short-term deposits into productive invest- 
ment, an equal amount of output seems a 
relatively conservative inference for a year’s 
employment of funds. Assuming the same 
impact for portfollo and all other non-direct 
categories of investment combined, the re- 
sult is a further estimate of $75 billion to be 
added to the above $142 billion in 1969. The 
sales of international companies in their 
home markets are not included here. It is 
noteworthy that this figure for the sales value 
of American companies’ output abroad is al- 
most five times larger than traditional U.S. 
exports. Thus, for every dollar of goods and 
services furnished foreign markets through 
exports, there are five dollars furnished 
through operations abroad. 

9. Similar analysis of information on for- 
eigners’ investment activities in the United 
States and elsewhere abroad leads to a broad 
estimate of a comparable amount of output— 
probably about $230 billion or slightly higher 
than the American figure of $217 billion. The 
total: $450 billion. 

Iv. HOW IMPORTANT IS $450 BILLION? 

10. Output of $450 billion is a sixth of 
estimated gross world production, $3,000 bil- 
lion. It is half again larger than the entire 
volume of world exports. This $450 billion is 
almost entirely the output of NATO-area 
companies. It exceeds the estimated $350 bil- 
lion output of all the less-developed coun- 
tries combined. It exceeds the national out- 
put of all countries except the United States, 
which is one trillion dollars. 

11. Thus, $450 billion in product seems to 
represent a “critical mass” characteristic of 
an international production explosion. Note 
from the attached that at a growth rate of 
8%, a rate conservatively below the 1950- 
1969 experience, this production would dou- 
ble by 1979, at which time it becomes about 
a fifth rather than a sixth of world output 
and within 50 years, fully half. Thus, we are 
in fact committed to a system, not only of 
international trade but also of international 
production. That the direction is likely to be 
reversed, seems unlikely. 


V. HOW DID THE NEW INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 
COME ABOUT? 


12. Many factors contributed to the ac- 
celerated pace of international investment 
after World War II. First, was the general 
economic situation typical of the European 
NATO countries at that time—destroyed and 
disrupted productive facilities, accompanied 
inevitably by gravely impaired foreign- 
exchange resources, (For quite different rea- 
sons, the condition roughly paralleled the 
familiar low-productivity position of less- 
developed countries.) Foreign-exchange re- 
serves and were strictly budgeted 
under policies aimed at keeping consumer 
imports no higher than was distated by es- 
sential consumer shortages, and to keep 
availabilities for producers’ goods as high as 
possible. 
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13. Foreign investment was everywhere 
welcome to augment desperately needed local 
resources. The barriers against non-essential 
imports confronted foreign suppliers with a 
situation in which traditional markets could 
be maintained only out of local production. 
Moreover, in most countries, foreign com- 
panies’ earnings were blocked. Local invest- 
ment became the best available use for the 
funds. In keeping with this encouragement 
of local production, most countries moved 
rapidly toward a policy of liberalizing the 
remittance of earnings from foreign invest- 
ment in order to attract more capital. 

14. Another basic factor contributing to 
the accelerating pace of international in- 
vestment was the elevation of European de- 
mand to a point where the large-scale pro- 
ducing methods of the American market be- 
came suitable. The bouyancy of demand 
made profit prospects continually more fay- 
orable. Economic development invited the 
application of advanced industrial technol- 
ogy. The European productive surge by the 
mid-1950’s created conditions favorable to 
the unification of Western European markets 
into the Common Market. Subsequent tariff 
reductions contributed to the surge of pro- 
duction, Active American investment accel- 
erated from the late 1950's on, especially in 
European manufacturing. Investment in the 
United Kingdom gave access to the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association, with its so- 
phisticated population of 100 million con- 
sumers. 

15. Above all, the rapid and dramatic im- 
provement in world communications re- 
moved the old borderlines that divided mar- 
kets. These advances continue, International 
telephone circuits and the communications 
satellites assure virtually instant sound and 
visual contact throughout the world. This is 
what community means—an area in which 
communication takes place. With modern 
facilities this is now a permanent and dra- 
matic fact of a new world community. 


VII. CRITICISM OF MULTINATIONAL CORPORA- 
TIONS 

16. Hostile criticism of international com- 
panies is extensive, and often deserved. 
Raised to the level of international affairs, 
the potential of companies to behave sel- 
fishly and without regard to human social 
objectives is unlimited. There are certainly 
serious problems in the discrepancy between 
the global range of corporate operations and 
the monitoring range of any corresponding 
political authority. Absent from the scene 
are world regulatory agencies, registration 
and taxing authorities, fair practice and 
labor standards, tribunals to deal with con- 
flicts of law, and agencies to force conform- 
ance to predetermined social obligations. 

17. The following criticisms are represent- 
ative: 

(1) Subsidiaries to a large extent carry 
out the policies of their parent, which in 
turn are influenced by the home govern- 
ment, and this is frequently at odds with 
locally desired goals and national policies 
in the host countries. Particularly in the fi- 
nancial sphere, international banking can 
frustrate the host country’s financial pol- 
icies as they affect such matters as interest 
rates, prices, costs, the business cycle, and 
economic development. 

(2) In the name of maximizing profits, 
companies impose economic straightjackets 
on the development potential of poorer coun- 
tries, exploiting local resources for the ben- 
efit of outsiders. 

(3) Given the scale of their operations and 
all too little regulation, they have become, 
inadvertently. major polluters of the plan- 
etary environment on a large scale. 

(4) The mere size of international compa- 
nies makes effective new competition more 
difficult. By growth and mergers, various 
critical sectors of world production and fi- 
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nance are gradually drifting into the hands 
of relatively few companies, 

All this may be summarized by stating that 
political motivation leading toward social 
controls has not kept pace with our economic 
instruments, 


VII. THREE GAPS IN THE SECTOR OF MULTI- 
NATIONAL CORPORATE ACTIVITIES 


18. One of these areas is ecology, which will 
be dealt with later. The other two have to 
do with (1) the undeveloped countries and 
(2) with the Eastern Bloc countries includ- 
ing Russia and China. Working with the 
broad information available on national out- 
put (GNP), we arrive at a world output of 
broadly $3,000 billion as follows: ** 

Billion 


1. With less-developed countries 

19. The above table reflects the interpro- 
ducing network concentrated in the NATO 
group. The challenge is to encompass the 
other areas. But the industrial ties between 
the developed countries and the less-devel- 
oped countries are sketchy, highly spe- 
cialized, and at the moment are waning in 
certain areas such as Latin America, most of 
Africa, Southeast Asia, and the Indian sub- 
continent. The international system has not 
contributed to bringing about the integra- 
tion of the less-developed countries into the 
western-style economic fabric of high pro- 
ductivity per capita which is essential. 

20. The less-developed countries note the 
specialized character of help available from 
abroad and decry it for bringing about such 
maladies as raw material depletion for the 
benefit of the more developed world an a 
freezing of general economic growth into a 
mould of relative poverty. With rare and 
Special exceptions—for example Israel and 
Taiwan, and another group of countries such 
as Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Libya for ob- 
viously special reasons—less-developed 
countries do not move on and into the world 
of decent per capita income. Almost without 
exception the less-developed countries be- 
lieve that the private companies and the 
free enterprise system of the industrialized 
world are incapable of changing their situa- 
tion. They believe rightly or wrongly that 
the limitations established by history, cli- 
mate and geography present no insuperable 
obstacle. The program of the multinational, 
of concentrating on raw material production 
and not progressing onward to intermediate 
and final manufacturing processes in the 
developing areas is the result of a fear of 
establishing capital-intensive activities in 
areas of political instability and in countries 
having different economic and social fabrics, 
The reluctance is understandable, but the 
gap created brings about an untenable dis- 
parity In standards. 

21. Stronger undertakings between the host 
countries and the multinational corporations 
which would protect their separate concerns 
and thus release the mainsprings of progress 
seem to await the establishment of an inter- 
national body by the respective governments 
which will promulgate criteria and have en- 
forcement powers. 


2. With the East/West bloc 


22. Gap number 2 between the economies 
of the West and Eastern Bloc countries and 


* Derived from United Nations data, Year- 
book of National Accounts Statistics. 

* Derived from various sources, particularly 
material submitted to the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Economic Policy of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. 
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China is primarily political in nature. There 
are minor difficulties such as finding com- 
mon denominators of trade, production and 
finance between the government-planned 
production of the East and the private-mar- 
ket system of the West, but these could be 
readily overcome. Dramatic progress could 
be made once the arbitrary barriers of po- 
litical differences are torn down. 

23. It may be possible to conceive of an 
increasingly integrated Western World of 
highly developed economies alongside two 
other separate worlds, one primarily com- 
munist-oriented politically and economically, 
and one of underdevelopment. But more and 
more the example of the western economies 
as a highly interdependent system of pro- 
duction both illustrates and suggests a world 
society whose efficiency depends on the best 
allocation of resources on a world-wide basis. 
The integration between the Eastern Bloc 
and the West, in fact, has already been ac- 
complished by innovative contracts such as 
the pipelines that increasingly knit together 
Russia and Western Europe. Economics is 
the interplay of competing opportunities for 
the use of resources, and these opportunities 
are no less real as they occur in western, east- 
ern, or third world areas. Political decisions 
may complicate but rarely cancel the force 
of good economics. The relative weight of 
politics and economics seems slowly but 
surely to be shifting in favor of the latter. 


3. Lack of ecology controls 


24, A third failure of the emerging inter- 
national system is to assure the integrity of 
the planet’s resources. Matter is not created 
or destroyed. But the acts of transformation, 
produce residuals that are passed off into the 
air and water streams of the planet, or are 
left to litter the environment. This is an old 
observation and applies to man’s “transform- 
ing” operations from the beginning of time. 
What is new to the Twentieth Century, is the 
realization that our level of transformation 
is now yielding such a high volume of efflu- 
ents that the air and water streams are no 
longer certainly adequate to carry them off 
and distribute them innocuously. 

25. Beyond this, very perplexing questions 
have arisen as to whether world resources are 
capable of being extended by present west- 
ern-type technology to the loss-developed 
countries, The basic materials of the planet 
are finite. Known reserves would not permit 
to extension of per capita consumption at, 
say, the U.S. level to an indefinitely growing 
world population. 

26. These are but illustrative comments. 
A proper husbanding of planetary resources, 
the revolutionizing of production technology 
to provide the minimal requirements of re- 
cycling, the reduction of pollution to levels 
consistent with the vital processes of the 
planet—those necessary efforts all fall out- 
side of the accounting systems of com- 
panies—and, so far, of nations, too. Those 
environmental considerations will require 
more and more activity at every level of so- 
cial organization. The basic problem is world- 
wide. It will call for world analysis, and 
become a charge on world resources. The in- 
ternational companies must play a leading 
role in identifying the specific problems, sug- 
gesting the most practical solutions, and pro- 
viding business leadership in making agreed 
programs effective. 

27. Surely the protection of resources and 
people who are increasingly menaced by care- 
less resource processing is an urgent defense 
problem to which the NATO group is well 
situated to address effective analysis and de- 


*See this author’s paper presented to the 
North Atlantic Assembly, The Hague, Octo- 
ber, 1970; East and West: The Ties that Bind. 

s Courtney Brown, World Business: Promise 
and Problems; Macmillan, 1970. 
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sign fruitful suggestions. Finally, because 
of the competitive nature of the free enter- 
prise system, governments, or better yet, the 
United Nations must establish guidelines to 
which all must adhere. 


VIII, A CONSTRUCTIVE STEP FOR NATO 


28. The NATO countries constitute the 
very core of world international production 
and constitute almost the entirety of the 
international money and capital markets. In 
all these matters under discussion, NATO has 
a concern and a potential for action. I sug- 
gest that the North Atlantic Assembly insti- 
tute an orderly examination of the problems 
of international investment and production 
with these objectives: 

(1) To examine and to make suggestions 
to reduce the barriers to production and 
trade between East and West. 

(2) To determine the feasibility and de- 
sirability of establishing a code of rules along 
with a judicial tribunal in concert with all 
the governments concerned covering the 
rights and obligations of host countries and 
the multinational corporations that wish to 
operate in those areas. 

(3) To evaluate and make appropriate 
recommendations in regard to ecological fac- 
tors in the production cycle and other areas 
of concern. 

(4) To study the investment of NATO 
countries in the underdeveloped world. All 
countries should be encouraged to develop 
more and comparable accounting informa- 
tion on capital movements and foreign in- 
vestment. A program should be established 
to determine the timeliness and scope of a 
NATO investment advisory commission to 
keep this work current and to suggest needed 
work by other international bodies. 

29. The multinational corporation now op- 
erates at the global level, made possible by 
our industrial, commercial, and communica- 
tions technology. It has created an interna- 
tional force of great dynamism and efficiency 
and is in a position, when its objectives in- 
clude ecological, social and humanistic goals, 
to play a central role in a vast and creative 
effort to benefit mankind. 


MAKING SUMMER CAMPS SAFE 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Post recently 
endorsed the Daniels-Peyser Youth 
Camp Safety Act and called it an “ef- 
fective approach” in providing nation- 
wide safety standards. The Post edi- 
torial further focuses attention on an 
issue that has long gone unrecognized. It 
is not commonly known that only one 
State out of 50 has established a compre- 
hensive law regulating summer camps 
for children. Each summer, children are 
sent to camps by parents totally unaware 
that the camp to which they entrust their 
child may not even have an infirmary on 
the premises. 

The endorsement of the Washington 
Post has been added to a long list of 
supporters which includes the American 
Camping Association, the Boy Scouts of 
America, the Boys Clubs of America, the 
YMCA, and the Salvation Army. As the 
Post points out, the need for safety legis- 
lation is long overdue. Therefore, I would 
encourage my colleagues to put an end to 
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years of neglect and pass the Youth 
Camp Safety Act. 

The article is as follows: 

MAKING SUMMER CAMPS SAFE 

Most of the nation’s estimated eight 
million youth campers have now returned 
from happy weeks or months enjoying Na- 
ture and the outdoors. Many of the children 
were at safe, well-run camps where super- 
vision is firm and accident preyention is tak- 
en seriously. This is not true for all the chil- 
dren, however, many attended camps where 
counselors had little or no knowledge of dan- 
gerous waters or woods, where safety equip- 
ment was not provided, where safety and 
health inspections were rare or non-existent. 
The statistical breakdown betwen safe and 
unsafe camps is not known. A possible guide 
is that out of 11,000 camps in the country 
only about 3,500 are accredited by the Amer- 
ican Camping Association. According to Dr. 
John Kirk, president of the ACA, testifying 
in the last session of Congress, only ‘26 
states have adequate legislation in the areas 
of sanitation. About 15 have safety regula- 
tions that would be meaningful. About three 
or four make reference to personnel.” 
Against this background, the House is soon 
to consider an amendment to the higher 
education act offered by Representatives 
Daniels and Peyser. 

The amendment, which is essentially the 
Youth Camp Safety bill, has been endorsed 
by such groups as the American Camping 
Association, the YMCA, the Boy Scouts of 
America, the Salvation Army. A main fea- 
ture is that HEW sets minimum federal 
standards for safety in the camps. These 
standards can then be administered by the 
states; the latter will receive 80 per cent 
funding from the government to administer 
these safety measures. The Daniels-Peyser 
amendment is an effective approach because 
it provides incentives to let the states admin- 
ister their own programs while ensuring that 
nationwide standards will be met. Thus, a 
camp in one state will have the same min- 
imum safety standards as a camp a mile 
across a state line or a camp 2,000 miles 
across the country. Congress has been debat- 
ing for years now on how to protect millions 
of children from poorly run camps, so the 
endorsement of the camping grounds for this 
amendment can hardly be ignored. ACA Pres- 
ident Kirk is on record as saying that the 
Youth Camp Safety bill “is one of the most 
outstanding pieces of proposed legislation 
that I have ever seen.” 

The need for federal minimum standards 
is great. Over the years, the list of camp 
deaths and injuries has grown long, from 
river drownings because children were not 
given life jackets to highway crashes of chil- 
dren riding on dangerous flatbed trailer 
trucks. Safety-minded officials say that large 
numbers of these tragedies could easily have 
been avoided. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 
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NO BUSES, NO BOYCOTT 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to include in the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial which recently appeared in 
the Daily Tribune located in Royal Oak, 
Mich., in the 18th District. 

The article was authored by Mr. Grant 
Howell, editor of the Tribune, and it con- 
cerns the busing of schoolchildren which 
is presently so controversial in the met- 
ropolitan Detroit area. 

At a time, Mr. Speaker, when many 
have been tempted to resort to emotions, 
to take hasty actions which the test of 
time will prove unwise, he has reminded 
us that caution and reason are above all 
else imperative. I must agree with the 
author that while busing is not an an- 
swer to the problem at hand, we cannot 
despair in our search to find alternate 
means to resolve the problem. Our chil- 
dren, our schools and indeed the har- 
mony of our society require no less. 

The article follows: 

[From the Daily Tribune (Mich.), Oct. 18, 
1971] 


Our Oprinton: No Buses, No Boycorr 


Schools exist because we hope that wis- 
dom applied to Knowledge will help us re- 
solve the problems that man confronts and 
contrives. That hope is one of our most mag- 
nificent ideals, and America’s long belief in 
public education and use of its resources 
for it has truly been called one of the most 
revolutionary movements in all history. 

In truth, in a democracy there is no other 
way for the citizenry to meet its responsibili- 
ties. Without education—in part the back- 
ground of what has gone before—and infor- 
mation—knowledge of what goes exists to- 
day—the process of voting itself is but a 
charade. Only knowledge makes man free. 

Students strike, teachers strike and now it 
is urged that parents strike, in form of an 
anti-busing boycott. Indeed such boycotts 
already have occurred. These are acts of emo- 
tion, rather than reason. Parents, especially, 
should think deeply about whether such acts 
do not also deny the purpose of education. 

School systems, who shall operate them, 
control them, for what ends are now political 
issues. The issue of busing itself underscores 
with irony a lesson of history that things 
are not always what they seem to be. Many 
thoughtful persons, honestly concerned with 
freedom and dignity, for all men have 
reached by a different path a conclusion al- 
ready formed in totalitarian societies: who- 
ever controls the educational system con- 
trols the people and the destiny of the state. 

When friend and foe adopt the same tac- 
tic, no matter their purpose, we risk losing 
all. Political issues involving schools may, 
and should be, debated in public forum, be 
matters of political campaign for legislative 
and administrative bodies, may be refined 
in the courts. In such way, consensus may 
ensue. Although all that may be said, or done 
in the process may not be reasonable, such is 
the way of reason as best we know it. To 
subject the schools, and the children to 
pure propaganda and use of force is not the 
way of reason. Nor will any consensus be 
reached. Nor will we have a harmonious 
society. 

Many of us are angry over busing. We are 
concerned about cruelty to our own children. 
Can we also find it within ourselves, then, 
to be concerned about cruelty to all children, 
especially black. 
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We don’t consider busing an “answer” to 
the patterns of racial segregation that have 
developed. We must ask ourselves, however, 
what other “answers"—both personal and 
social—are possible. Even if workable con- 
clusions escape us, should we, almost 
thoughtlessly, deprive ourselves of hope that 
a reasonable people may evolve a better so- 
ciety. For what other reason do we seek to 
educate, to write a constitution for society 
and try to live by it if not that? 


GRASS AND HUMAN RECREATION 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, as 
we return from what is the last 3-day 
weekend of the summer-fall season, I 
wanted to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a speech delivered recently by 
Dr. Diana Dunn, Director of Research 
for the National Recreation and Park As- 
sociation. 

The title of the speech is “Grass and 
Human Recreation” and it was delivered 
at a seminar entitled “Grass—The 
Planet’s Plant.” I think both of these 
names are significant because they re- 
mind us of the environmental conflict 
between those who want to preserve our 
environment in its natural state for all 
to enjoy and those who want to modify 
it for recreation. Dr. Dunn’s perceptive 
and witty speech concludes that the rec- 
reationists may be winning out, and that 
grass as an adjunct and tool of recreation 
may be a dying concept. 

I insert her speech in the Recorp at 
this point: 

Grass AND HUMAN RECREATION 
(By Dr. Diana R. Dunn) 

Many months ago I accepted the invita- 
tion to be with you this morning, and the 
theme of my remarks has been tucked in 
the back of my mind on my many subsequent 
travels. I’ve thought of grass and human rec- 
reation as I passed the meadows at the foot 
of Mont Blanc, hiked the cobblestones of 
Prague, admired the vast lawns of Regency 
Park in London, drove across Death Valley, 
backpacked through the high meadows of 
our High Sierras, walked through the grass 
crowned dunes at Island Beach State Park 
in New Jersey, viewed William H. Whyte’s 
penetrating movies of New Yorkers using 
the highly designed Friedberg and Dattner 
playgrounds, picked my way judiciously 
across & glass-studded blacktopped play- 
ground in New Orleans, and as I sat in my 
office overlooking the front lawn of the White 
House wondering what to say to you this 
morning. 

The result of that deliberation, which I will 
review with you in the next few minutes, is 
essentially a Kaleidoscopic series of refec- 
tions. I share them in hopes that they will 
encourage you to muse a bit about grass, 
recreation, and your world. 

People have long taken the planet's plant 
for granted. Those of us concerned with rec- 
reation and parks can no longer afford to 
ignore the confrontation between recreation 
and preservation. That basic struggle, in its 
simplest terms, is between grass and games. 

It's appropriate that we meet here prior 
to a three-day holiday weekend. A pessimist 
might observe that leisuring Americans will 
trample many acres of grass this weekend. 
Not only are the increasing demands caused 
by rising numbers of us affecting the qual- 
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ity of our recreation resources, but new work 
and social patterns are having an impact. 
Leisure, whether through earlier retirement, 
longer vacations, extended weekends, four- 
day work weeks, more generous sabbaticals, 
or other successful invasions of the time- 
honored contemporary American work week, 
will create greater recreation demands on the 
environment—and upon grass. 

There is possibly nowhere in the nation 
more appropriate to discuss grass and hu- 
man recreation than here in Central Park— 
at Tavern On The Green. 

In 1857, less than a year after the Com- 
mission of the Central Park was established, 
the Engineer-in-Chief prepared a botanical 
census of the park as his first annual report. 
This section was to ascertain: 

The nature of the existing vegetation, to 
learn how far it could be made available in 
the projected improvements, as well as to 
know its character, as an indication of what 
peculiar class of plants would prove most 
flourishing if transplanted to this ground, 
as also to discover what alterations the soil 
would require in order to admit of an in- 
creased variety. it is necessary that 
the existing trees and plants should be de- 
scribed so as to be identified, and their im- 
portance properly estimated. 

The survey identified about 150,000 indi- 
vidual plant specimens. Of the 70 different 
species found, 42 were described in detail in 
the first annual Central Park report. These 
ranged from vines (including bitter-sweet 
and ivy) to shrubs and bushes (honey- 
suckle, pepper-bush, witch hazel, and choke 
cherry) to small trees( dogwood and aspen), 
middle sized trees (catalpa, honey locust and 
sassafras) to large trees (maple, chestnut, 
beech, walnut, tulip, sycamore, oak and cot- 
tonwood). 

There was no mention of grass, even 
though the botanical census concluded with 
the observation that: “The remainder of the 
plants that have been found are either in- 
jurious or so few in number as to render any 
reference to them in this connection unim- 
portant.” I submit that grass has always 
been such an integral part of Central Park 
that it was taken for granted; that to itemize 
it would have been considered unnecessary, 
even absurd. 

To test this assumption further, I recently 
reviewed several contemporary picture books 
showing a panoply of scenes from Central 
Park, including the beautiful Central Park 
Country; A Tune Within Us. An average of 
87% of all pictures included grass. Only 
photographs of fountains, or children in 
trees silhouetted against the sky, or sailing 
balloons omitted grass from the entire field. 
Such a pictorial journey leads one to con- 
clude that grass is such an implicit part of 
Central Park as to be the major unifying 
thread. 

Grass did appear in early records describ- 
ing the utilization of the park by New 
Yorkers, An 1863 report talked of the popular 
Saturday band concerts: 

Few landscapes present more attractive 
features than that of the Park on a music 
day. Thousands of brilliant equippages 
throng the drives. The waters of the Lake 
are studded with gaily-colored pleasure 
boats, appearing now and then in striking 
contrast with the green foliage that fringes 
its bank; the water-fowl float proudly over 
its surface; children play on the lawns... 
the whole appears like some enchanted scene, 

I would be remiss if I did not mention that 
any historical treasures you may discover 
in my remarks were gleaned from books in 
the recently published NRPA Recreation and 
Park Perspective Collection. The Collection 
is a profile library of thirty classic books on 
leisure and recreation that have been out of 
print and umobtainable for many years. 
Among them is the First Annual Report on 
the Improvement of Central Park, published 
in 1857 by the Commissioners of the Central 
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Park. This book is a valuable reference in 
tracing the “open space in cities” concept, as 
well as the controversy which still attends 
the acquisition of new park lands, or the 
encroachment of existing acreage, particular- 
ly in urbanized areas. 

The National Recreation and Park Associ- 
ation is a citizen and professional research, 
educational, and service organization dedi- 
cated to expanding recreation and park re- 
sources, programs, and professional services 
to enhance the leisure of all Americans. It 
is the nation’s largest nonprofit organization 
in the park and recreation field, and its 
more 15,000 members belong to eight 
branches: American Association of Zoologi- 
cal Parks and Aquariums, American Park 
and Recreation Society, Armed Forces Rec- 
reation Society, Commissioners-Board Mem- 
bers, National Conference on State Parks, 
National Student Recreation and Park So- 
ciety, National Therapeutic Recreation Soc- 
iety, and Society of Park and Recreation 
Educators. 

Indeed, the Association is comprised of 
such a variety of professionals that their 
composite attitude toward grass might be 
described as schizoid. Historically, and per- 
haps realistically, some of our members have 
spent entire careers practicing the “Keep Off 
the Grass” philosophy. Grass has been quite 
symbolic to those with paternalistic concern 
for preservation, conservation and like de- 
fensive or protective attitudes toward leisure 
and recreation environments. These profes- 
sionals have some doubt about the quotation 
on the back of your program: “Forests decay, 
harvests perish, flowers vanish, but grass is 
immortal.” They believe, to the contrary, one 
of the ecological lessons we carry with us 
into the 1970s is that grass, like all plants of 
our planet, is frighteningly fragile. 

On the other hand, NRPA has a whole 
cadre of members dedicated to encouraging 
the use of the natural environment for play 
and recreation. This enthusiasm has ex- 
tended from the stimulation of children to 
run barefoot through park grasses, to advo- 
cacy for the use of motorized recreation ve- 
hicles on national forests and deserts. In 
some respects, Americans at play may be 
characterized as indigenous aggressors, or 
natural enemies of the recreation environ- 
ment, whether it be water, air, or turf, Le., 


grass. 

John James Ingalls might be dismayed at 
a recent New Yorker cartoon depicting the 
entrance sign to “Perma Park,” which ad- 
vertises “fiberglas flowers, polystyrene turf, 
plasta grass, recycled water, styrofoam rocks, 
asbestors trees and shrubs—a carefree oasis 
in an anxious world.” He might cringe at the 
knowledge that one of my colleagues is busily 
preparing remarks for the annual meeting 
of the Wood & Synthetic Flooring Institute, 
to be held in Chicago later this month. The 
installation and marketing of artificial ex- 
terior and interior recreational surfaces is a 
key agenda item. 

Surrogate grass has vaulted from pool table 
tops and miniature golf course surfaces to 
tennis courts, lawn bowling “greens,” and 
stadium “turfs.” Plastic grass is a viable al- 
ternative to the recreation and park planner 
and landscape architect in 1971. 

John Madison, in a recent article in our 
Association’s magazine, Parks and Recreation, 
noted that “Turfgrass is a very special orna- 
mental crop.” In discussing turf management 
interactions—highsounding verbiage for uti- 
lization versus preservation—he suggests 
grass should be managed at the lowest level 
consistent with its use. Why mow a picnic 
area weekly, at 1'’, he asks, if an occasional 
mowing at 3°’ will suffice? 

But we can realistically ask: at what point 
is it no longer feasible to consider grass for 
cover? Bare picnic areas, playgrounds, beach 
dunes, deserts, and hillsides across the coun- 
try testify that there comes a time when 
grass has lost the battle. Thousands of black- 
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topped American urban and suburban school 
yards and playgrounds similarly reveal the 
inadequacy of Nature's original cover, Addi- 
tional evidence is provided by macadam 
trails which penetrate from parking areas 
well into national parks and forests at too 
many popular trail heads. 

Here in New York City one cannot inspect 
closely the Dattner or Friedberg “designed 
play spaces” without noting that cobble- 
stones and bark shavings are among many al- 
ternatives to grass. Such substitutes are 
mute documentation of modern man's acqui- 
escence to the thesis that artificially in- 
creased carrying capacities are justifiable, 
given today’s demands for recreation space, 

From a different perspective, however, 
perhaps the idea that grass substitutes are 
“cop-outs” ought to be pondered. Blacktop, 
synthetic fibers, cement, sand, bark, and a 
host of other replacements for grass may 
simply reflect man’s inability to cope with 
the intensifying demands of a growing user 
population. Site planning errors and gross 
mismanagement can be disguised rather than 
corrected, Also, it has often been observed 
that parks and other recreation areas are all 
too frequently designed for maintenance 
rather than for use, be it either aesthetic 
or active utilization which was intended. 

I'd like to focus for a minute on the history 
of the utilization versus preservation argu- 
ment, Man, the steward of the land, has 
always had a very difficult task, whether pro- 
tecting royalty’s forests from poachers, or the 
local, state, or national park from freeways. 
Perhaps nowhere is the conflict inherent in 
the task better exemplified than in the 
charges assigned the U.S. Secretary of the 
Interior—developer and steward. 

Congress has often exacerbated the con- 
troversy between those who opt for preser- 
vation, and those who insist upon recrea- 
tion—or a host of other land uses. When 
Yellowstone Park was created in 1872, Con- 
gress directed the Secretary of the Interior 
to make and publish rules and regulations 
to “provide for the preservation from injury 
or spoliation of all timber, mineral deposits, 
natural curiosities, or wonders within said 
park, and their retention in their natural 
condition.” Yet the park was “dedicated and 
set apart as a public park or pleasure ground 
for the benefit and enjoyment of the people.” 

In 1916, Congress complicated the issue 
when it passed an act to establish the Na- 
tional Park Service: 

The service thus established shall pro- 
mote and regulate the use of the Federal 
areas known as national parks, monuments, 
and reservations hereinafter specified by 
such means and measures as conform to the 
fundamental purposes of the said parks .. ., 
which purpose is to conserve the scenery 
and the natural and historic objects and the 
wild life therein and to provide for the en- 
joyment of the same in such manner and by 
such means as will leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future generations. 

Moving to more recent Federal action; it is 
interesting to note that in the Information 
Matrix for Environmental Impact Assess- 
ment, published this year by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior's Geological Survey, both 
grass and recreation are listed on the axis 
relating to existing characteristics and con- 
ditions of the environment against which 
the magintude and importance of proposed 
actions which may cause environmental im- 
pact are examined. 

In an example, assessing possible impact of 
& phosphate mining lease, the disturbance of 
native “shrubs” and “grasses” is important 
only on the area which is going to be physi- 
cally disturbed by the mining. Because vege- 
tation change would occur only on parts of 
the lease acreage over the life of the project 
and revegetation is part of the scheduled 
project, the magnitude and importance are 
both rated low. Within the timeframe of 
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ecological change, it appears that grass is 
considered rapidly renewable. 

Again on the contemporary scene, I'd like 
to discuss one of many new recreational chal- 
lenges to grass, the planet’s plant. You have 
undoubtedly heard them cheered and cursed 
in their various forms: motorcycles, snow- 
mobiles, jeeps, trail bikes, all terrain vehicles, 
tote goats, airplanes, dune, beach, and swamp 
buggies. Generally I’ve called them motorized 
recreation vehicles; some term them off-the- 
road vehicles. Whatever your personal label- 
ing preference, turf and grass are among their 
prey, along with alligators, waterfowl, frogs, 
deer, moose, wolves, eagles, polar bears, trees, 
shrubs, streams, air, and, yes, people. 

At a research symposium held in June at 
Michigan State University, researchers pre- 
sented findings regarding the environmental 
impact of motorized recreation vehicles on 
deserts, vegetation, temperatures and soil 
microbes, small mammals, and humans. 
Whether reporting on vehicular impact on 
trees, shrubs, forage grasses, meadows, desert 
cover, or other vegetation, the researchers 
all reported negative effects by snowmobiles 
and other motorized recreation vehicles. 

As most investigators were reporting pre- 
liminary results of longitudinal studies un- 
dertaken only within the past year or so, they 
hedged considerably about quantifying the 
exact amount of negative impact. The Asso- 
ciation is hoping, however, to give more’cur- 
rent information in a special issue of our 
Journal of Leisure Research to be devoted to 
these issues in early 1972. 

Moving from a somewhat rural phenomena 
to the metropolitan areas where over 70% of 
Americans live, one can see that grass and 
recreation have long been related. Conrad 
Wirth, former director of the National Park 
Service, discussed his youth, particularly as 
influenced by his landscape gardner father, 
in a 1963 article in National Geographic. A 
vignette from Minneapolis illustrates an in- 
teresting progression; 

Loring Park, the big downtown central 
park, my father found forlorn and neglected. 
He put a fence around it, he ploughed every 
bit of it, he planted grass. When the grass 
was strong, he pulled the fence down and 
passed the word: “Do walk on the grass.” 

After the people had trampled trails, show- 
ing where it was they liked most to go, Dad 
paved the trails. “Let the people make their 
own paths” he said. “A park that is not for 
people is not a park.” 

In a more contemporary dilemma, the de- 
velopment of new ways to meet the open 
space and recreation requirements of low- 
income persons and families residing in high- 
density central-city areas is of major concern 
to those responsible for making decisions 
affecting urban land use and recreation sery- 
ice provision. 

An indepth analysis of open space and 
recreation requirements in selected core area 
census tracts in 25 of the nation’s largest 
cities was begun in 1970 by our Association 
under contract to the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Our field research leaders found that al- 
most 90% of the recreation and open space 
units involved vacant lots, and of course, 
parks, playgrounds, and play lots. We tried 
a simple scale to determine whether the 
units—some 2,400 of them—were attributes, 
detriments, or about par, with respect to the 
the neighborhoods in which they were found. 
Somewhat under 20% were declared detri- 
ments, with a fundamental concern being 
with the level of maintenance—a refiection 
of that monstrous Overhead cost facing local 
governments. 

I regret to add that some units were desig- 
nated par in areas where sewers don’t exist 
and streets aren’t paved—despite the stench 
of the urine, the depth of the glass, and the 
fact that no functional apparatus remained. 

I don’t want to think too often about how 
hot and repulsive a blacktop playground can 
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be In New Orleans, or Boston, or Oakland or 
New York, when the temperature rises well 
above 90 degrees, and the humidity goes 
even higher. 

Before leaving the ghettos, I'd like to re- 
late a rather poignant little story, told to me 
by a recreation professional in one of our 
large northeastern metropoles. It seems that 
the planners had been hard at work, and 
were revealing alternative designs for a mini- 
park to be located in a highrise housing 
project to a resident review committee. Most 
questions were settled peaceably, but a hot 
argument ensued over the question of more 
saplings and grass versus more playground 
apparatus and blacktop. Proponents of both 
options generated considerable heat in favor 
of their preference. The issue was finally and 
deftly decided by the rationale offered by an 
elderly gentleman: “We need trees in the 
housing project minipark so when people 
throw trash and bottles out of the windows, 
they will strike the trees first instead of the 
children; we need grass,” he continued, “so 
some of the bottles may bounce.” 

The cover of the August issue of the maga- 
zine The Futurist, published by the World 
Future Society, asks “Are We Living in a 
Golden Age?" A graph presents computer 
simulations of world trends that suggest 
mankind is moving into a mounting crisis 
as the world’s rapidly growing population 
and industrialization exhaust natural re- 
sources and pollute the environment. Elegant 
and sophisticated earth satellite programs are 
already in the works to assess many planet 
problems by viewing its foliage. Urban sprawl, 
Dutch Elm disease and air pollution effects 
are among the maladies presently being iden- 
tified and charted from aloft. 

More down to Earth scrutiny may reveal 
that the quantity and quality of grass may 
be inexorably linked to the quality of our 
leisure environment, whether we are examin- 
ing the plants on our balconies, the turf at 
our picnic site, or the great meadow at Yose- 
mite. At the risk of being as oversimplistic 
as the skeptic who scratched a proposed 
quarter million dollar study of New York 
prostitution on the premise that any cab 
driver could tell you all you need to know for 
$25, let me suggest that grass Is a pretty good 
indicator of the quality of our recreation 
en~ironment. 

Future historians may some day look back 
upon the period identified by the computers 
as the Golden Age of the Quality of Life— 
the years from 1940 to 1980—as the end of 
the Grass Age of Recreation. Grass may join 
the “old swimmin’ hole” in the nostalgic 
reminiscences of the geriatric set—which may 
be us. 

Absurd, I hear you say? I submit that far 
more outlandish things have occured within 
our memories. After all, when one thinks 
about it, most urban and suburban recrea- 
tional grass today is as artificial and pam- 
pered as a swimming pool. We have a whole 
sub-profession, and there is an entire multi- 
faceted industry presently dedicated to 
maintaining manicured golf courses, parks, 
bowling greens, and the like. 

A recent experience compels me to admit 
that we are not yet at the nostalgic stage re- 
garding grass. In August, as I visited a 
typical blacktop and cement encrusted play- 
ground in a central city ghetto, my arrival 
was simultaneous with that of the “farm 
mobile.” Pigs, goats, rabbits, chickens, sheep 
and ducks were timidly touched, then glee- 
fully clutched, and finally fed. All of this took 
place on the artificial grass “carpets” I'd pre- 
viously encountered only at cemeteries. But 
before I become any more funereal, I want 
to thank the Jacobsen Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects Foundation for giving me 
pause to reflect about the planet's plant. 

Finally, I want to go out to see how the 
grass is growing here in Central Park, and 
possibly estimate the stage of leisure quality 
presently being enjoyed by New Yorkers. 
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Perhaps you'll join me? After all, we may be 
among the last people to enjoy the luxury of 
taking the planet’s plant for granted during 
our leisure. 


THE CAUSES OF THE AMERICAN DI- 
LEMMA; A JOURNALIST’S OPINION 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. I insert the following 
lucid analysis of the causes of the prob- 
lems confronting modern American so- 
ciety by Eugene C. Pullian, editor, past 
director of the Associated Press, and rec- 
ognized scholar in the field of journalism, 
in the Recorp at this point: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 26, 1971] 


WILL THE FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY DESTROY 
INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM IN AMERICA 


The most serious threat to freedom in 
America today—including freedom of the 
press—comes from a Federal bureaucracy 
which seems determined to gain control over 
every facet of American life. 

This is not a partisan issue. As a matter of 
fact, there are now three great parties in 
America—the Democratic party, the Republi- 
can party and the Federal bureaucracy. Of the 
three, the Federal bureaucracy is the strong- 
est and most powerful because it is the best 
organized and is protected from political re- 
prisal by civil service. 

When a new administration come in, less 
than 10 per cent of the bureaucrats go out; 
the other 90 per cent keep their jobs regard- 
less of which party is in power. 

The U.S. State Department is probably the 
most bureaucrat-infested agency in the en- 
tire government. A small coterie of career 
men who are protected and immune from dis- 
cipline by civil service constantly harass and 
embarrass whoever is secretary of state. They 
did it to Dean Rusk and are doing it now to 
Secretary Rogers. Secretary Foster Dulles had 
some very terrible experiences with this 
group, These State Department parasites 
don't want any secretary to succeed. They 
want to run the State Department in their 
image. They never want to get tough with 
any nation, whether friend or foe. They just 
want to be personally popular in all capitals 
of the world, no matter what their actions 
do to the prestige of our foreign policy. It’s 
a hell of a way to run a State Department but 
that is the way it is being run now. If Pres- 
ident Nixon is re-elected, he should ask Con- 
gress for the right to abolish civil service in 
the State Department and clean house from 
the first under secretary to the brocaded jan- 
itors. 

Entrenched behind the safety of civil serv- 
ice tenure, the bureaucrats always proclaim 
that they are acting in the public interest 
and proceed to issue decree after decree, hav- 
ing the full force and effect of law, whereas 
not 20 per cent of the bureaucratic rules and 
regulations and orders are ever voted on by 
the Congress. 

There are thousands of honest and dedi- 
cated men and women in the government 
civil service but their leaders and depart- 
ment heads make life unbearable for any- 
one who dares speak out against the arro- 
gant plan for government by bureaucratic 
decree, 

PRESIDENT STYMIED 

The American people don’t realize just how 
terrifically strong this bureaucracy is. At the 
present time there are 2,911,000 Federal em- 
ployes; when President Nixon came to office, 
out of 4,000 and some employes in the Office 
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of Economic Opportunity he could only 
change 16! Think of it. The President of the 
United States was absolutely overwhelmed, 
to the tune of 4,000 to 16. 

Another instance of the arrogant determi- 
nation of the bureaucracy developed recent- 
ly in the Interior Department. The United 
States government has a treaty with the 
Navajo nation. The treaty is just as binding 
as any treaty we have with Canada or Mexico, 
yet the bureaucrats in the Interior Depart- 
ment paid no attention whatever to its stip- 
ulations. President Nixon promised the In- 
dians he would do something about it. When 
he tried to do so this summer, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs paid no more attention to the 
President of the United States than they had 
to the chief of the Navajo Indians. The bu- 
reaucrats in the Bureau of Indian Affairs are 
determined to run all matters pertaining to 
Indians in this country—regardless of 
treaties, presidents or the welfare of the In- 
dians themselves. 

Bureaucrats seldom get mixed up in fi- 
nancial scandals. They are not interested 
in money; they are interested only in power, 
and the American people have permited 
them to take over, often without legislation. 

Robert Finch, one of President Nixon’s 
closest friends, was literally driven out of 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare because the career bureaucrats in 
HEW just weren’t about to let anyone else 
run that department, which is one of the 
largest and most important and spends more 
money than any other department except 
Defense. And things haven’t changed one 
iota since Finch left. 

Just how far they will go in expressing 
contempt for the people to whom they are 
supposed to be responsible is suggested by 
protest demonstrations in defiance of the 
President staged by employes of this depart- 
ment. 

Senator Barry Goldwater observes that 
“several hundred employees of the Depart- 
ment of HEW—none of whom was elected by 
the people who pay them—could hold a mass 
meeting to protest policy decisions reached 
by the White House and by the Secretary of 
HEW.” 

The bureaucracy dominates the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and countless other agencies. 
Prof. Yale Brozen of the University of Chi- 
cago recently called attention to the fact that 
because of these regulatory bodies free en- 
terprise in this country is only half alive. 
He cited as evidence government's control of 
the mail, of water supplies, schools, airlines, 
railroads, highways, banks, farms, utilities 
and insurance companies. 


JOB DESTROYERS 


Government regulation has driven the rail- 
roads to the point of near extinction, ham- 
pered the small businessman with a network 
of controls, created problems in our cities 
with ill-conceived programs which have 
caused a net loss of at least half-a-million 
units of low cost housing since the 1930s. 
Yet the same bureaucrats and regulators who 
have created these problems now say they are 
going to cure them—and that for this pur- 
pose they must have still more authority over 
our lives. 

The regulators talk a great deal about 
unemployment, and the need for still more 
government power to cure it. Yet Prof. Brozen 
has shown at length that government wage 
regulation has caused unemployment, pricing 
youthful and other marginal workers out of 
the labor market. Federal wage minimums 
have caused a doubling of unemployment 
levels among minority youth since 1954— 
from 16.5 per cent to well over 30 per cent. 

In their effort to control everything, the 
regulators are trying to dictate virtually 
every phase of the business process—from 
the content of peanut butter and breakfast 
cereals to the packaging of soap flakes and 
the advertising of tooth paste. The Federal 
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Trade Commission has recently decided it 
has the right to halt “special” sales in stores 
and back its decrees with a $5,000 fine. 

In a similar move, attorneys for the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission have 
argued that businessmen cannot relocate if 
this would deprive minority workers of em- 
ployment—claiming such relocation would 
violate the 1964 Civil Rights Act. Examina- 
tion of the act shows it contains no such 
sweeping provision, and that this interpreta- 
tion is purely something dreamed up by the 
bureaucrats to extend their own arbitrary 
power over business. 

Members of Congress are helping the bu- 
reaucrats by holding hearings, spending gov- 
ernment money by the millions to prove we 
probably shouldn't be eating cranberries at 
the wrong time and that cyclamates might 
poison your neighbor's dog. Think of the 
time, effort and money that have been wasted 
on just those two things alone, which ac- 
complished nothing whatever. 

Perhaps the clearest example of the way 
in which the regulators achieve the opposite 
of what they say they are going to may be 
seen in the current controversy over pollu- 
tion. In one case regulatory fever brought the 
closing of a plant in Northern California 
which was not in violation of pollution 
standards and whose termination meant the 
loss of 800 jobs, A similar story was written 
in Marietta, Ohio, where Federal pollution 
standards if enforced would require the clos- 
ing of a key industrial plant and the loss of 
625 jobs. In the most serious case of all sense- 
less regulation threatened the closing of a 
Connecticut plant where some 40 per cent of 
the nation’s supply of penicillin is produced. 


TIPPING THEIR HAND 


The arrogance of the bureaucrats was 
blatantly emphasized when they proposed a 
special tax break for themselves. These bu- 
Teaucrats already enjoy job pay increases 
more frequently than most Americans and 
they have all sorts of benefits and special 
privileges which put them in a class apart 
from and above the average citizen. The plan 
now being studied to give them special tax 
exemption is the last straw. Special exemp- 
tions from Federal taxes on the top $3,000 of 
salaries paid to bureaucrats in the highest of 
three civil service classifications are pro- 
posed. These salaries range from $28,000 to 
$38,000 a year. A diminishing scale of tax 
breaks is provided for the lower classes. All 
bureaticrats will get a tax break if this plan 
is accepted, while we know of no other group 
of Americans who are going to receive any 
such tax breaks. 

As their control over our economic life 
has grown, the bureaucrats and regulators 
have shown their intentions more and more 
openly. In a wide variety of cases they are 
advancing the idea of “social engineering”— 
the notion that government “experts” should 
take children away from their parents, break 
the ties of family life, and mold American 
youngsters into the image of the bureau- 
erats themselves. In the dispute over “bus- 
ing,’ for example, we have seen Federal reg- 
ulators disrupting the life of local communi- 
ties, ordering children transported to schools 
far from their homes, overriding the wishes 
of parents and city officials. 

The motive behind this is spelled out clear- 
ly by spokesmen who say “disadvantaged” 
children have to be taken away from the 
influence of their parents and placed in- 
creasingly under the influence of the bureau- 
cratic experts. “It is important,” says one 
spokesman, “to replace this family environ- 
ment as much as possible by an educational 
environment—by starting school at an early 
age, and by having a school which begins 
very early in the day and ends very late.” 

Busing is opposed by 76 per cent of the 
American people, including black, white and 
yellow. It has become a national headache 
and a national scandal. This never would 
have happened had it not been for the zeal- 
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ots among the career people in HEW, who 
are determined to demonstrate their power. 

How far the problem of bureaucracy and 
dictatorial control of American economic 
life can be carried is suggested by the case 
of Ralph Nader. Here is a man without any 
official authority or credentials of any kind, 
forcing American industry into submission, 
threatening Federal prosecution if industry 
doesn't agree with his plans, bullying his 
way toward being the supreme dictator of 
all industrial production in this country. I 
want to quote here from a speech made by 
Thomas R. Shepard Jr., publisher of Look 
Magazine, regarding Nader's program and 
objectives. 

Mr, Shepard says, “I have heard many 
businessmen dismiss Ralph Nader and his 
associates as well-meaning fellows who sin- 
cerely want to help the American consumer 
by improving business methods. Forget it. 
Mr. Nader isn't interested at all in seeing 
American industry clean house. What he 
wants is the house—from cellar to attic. His 
goal is a top-to-bottom takeover of industry 
by the government, with Mr. Nader, him- 
self, I would guess, in charge of the appro- 
priate commission. 

“Find it hard to believe? Then listen to 
this Associated Press report of a speech he 
made last September, and I quote: ‘Con- 
sumer advocate Ralph Nader has proposed 
that corporations that abuse the public in- 
terest should be transferred to public trus- 
teeship and their officers sent to jan.” 

Among the proposals Nader favors are hav- 
ing “publicly elected” members imposed on 
corporation boards of directors to serve the 
“public interest" as defined by Nader, abol- 
ishing corporate trade secrets on the grounds 
that “a corporation doesn’t have the right of 
privacy” and making all corporate tax re- 
turns public on the same grounds. 

Still more incredible are Nader's proposals 
that corporate executives be suspended from 
their jobs through “sanctions” he wants to 
impose and that entire companies be driven 
out of business if they don’t live up to what 
he calls a “social cost test.” 


NADER'S FINANCES 


Who has appointed this man to play God 
over American business? Who has given him 
and the bureaucrats who are helping him the 
right to destroy the investment and effort of 
thousands of Americans who have entered 
into the voluntary associations of corporate 
endeayor? Who has commissioned them to 
dictate, suspend, or bankrupt organizations 
in which the resources and energies of 
countless American citizens have been in- 
vested? 

Unbelievably enough, many of his assaults 
on our business system are financed by ele- 
ments in the business community itself. He 
receives a good deal of money from founda- 
tions—including the prestigious Carnegie 
Foundation. He is also supported by the 
Philip M, Stern family fund, the Norman 
Fund, the Jerome Levy foundation, and Gor- 
don Sherman of the Midas Muffler Company, 
among others. 

Even so, Nader never would have gotten 
to first base with his crusades if he had not 
had the help of the bureaucrats. 

Recently Professor C. Northcote Parkin- 
son, noted for his numerous laws governing 
human behavior, predicted that, if the pres- 
ent trend toward government employment 
continues, everyone in Britain will be work- 
ing for the government by the year 2195. 
Following this prediction by Dr. Parkinson 
the Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York prophesied that if this trend in America 
goes on, every American will be working for 
the government by the year 2000. 

The significance of all this for the Ameri- 
can press should be apparent. The collec- 
tivists and regulators like to say they are in 
favor of freedom of expression, and that the 
controls they have placed over our economic 
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lives will not endanger other aspects of our 
liberty like the free press and freedom of 
speech. 

The argument they use is that “human 
rights” can be separated from “property 
rights,” and that economic controls do not 
mean political controls. The whole record of 
what has been happening in this country 
shows such an argument to be false. Those 
of us in the newspaper business have long 
argued, and correctly, that the rest of the 
nation cannot remain free unless the press 
is free. 

By the same token, it is impossible to have 
a society and economy supervised in every 
detail by Washington regulators and at the 
same time expect the press to be free. 

The mission of the American press always 
has been to keep this country free and never 
before has there been a time when the Amer- 
ican press should give first priority, regard- 
less of other considerations, to the job of 
keeping a free press functioning in this 
country. The networks are having a very 
serious battle with the bureaucracy. They 
cannot fight their own fight because they 
have one hand tied behind them by bureau- 
cratic controls. We do have an obligation to 
fight their battle for them because the net- 
works have the same basic right of free 
expression as we do. The right of free ex- 
pression is the fundamental right of liberty 
and we should remember always that America 
is the greatest country only because America 
is free. 

The bureaucrats have been able to bully 
and blackmail television into accepting all 
kinds of unfair regulations. They attempted 
the same thing with the press, They realize 
their goal cannot be accomplished until they 
have control of the press, and now they are 
using the FCC to do that very thing. They 
are also using the office of the Attorney 
General, frequently without his knowledge 
or consent, to send out threats, directives and 
regulations unsanctioned by Congress, but 
with the full force and effect of law none- 
theless. 

Take two or three of the most recent cases. 
In 1968 Congress, after two years of debate, 
passed Senator Carl Hayden's failing news- 
paper bill. President Nixon signed that bill. 
Yet two months ago, the same crowd in the 
Attorney General's office who were there 
when they made such a terrific fight against 
the bill and were holdover Civil Service em- 
ployes—most of them Socialists at heart who 
believe in statism and state control—sent out 
letters to a group of 50 newspapers, demand- 
ing all kinds of reports and statements under 
threat of being hauled before the Senate and 
anti-trust division for violation of the anti- 
trust laws. 

That law was passed by Congress. It hasn't 
been repealed. It hasn't been violated. And 
yet these bureaucratic lawyers in the At- 
torney General’s office go right ahead and 
cause unmitigated annoyance and expense 
to the newspaper industry, their one object 
being to get the newspapers to agree to some 
form of government regulation. Well, thank 
God, most of the newspapers ignored the 
Justice Department. 


FCC DECREES 


Then the FCC gets into the act again by 
issuing a decree, without the consent of 
Congress, simply on its own volition, telling 
the networks they must devote so much time 
to this and so much time to that and so 
much time to public broadcasts which are 
put out by the NEA, hardly a source of un- 
biased informatoin, And what do the tele- 
vision people do? They must comply or else. 
Now the FCC had no authority to make such 
a decision and thank God one judge told 
the FCC to go jump into the lake until it 
got authority from Congress to issue such a 
decree. But that didn’t stop the bureaucrats. 
The Justice Department has Jumped onto 
the agreement which was made by the New 
York Times and the Chicago Daily News 
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wire services. The cost of the wire tolls was of this country owe it to America and to the 


increased and the two companies decided 
to split a day and night wire in order to save 
money. 

The irony of this situation is that in April 
of 1970 the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion told the two wire services that they 
would have to do just exactly what they are 
doing if they wanted to use the services of 
the AT&T, and the Commission itself pro- 
posed that the two services share the wire 
with another user simply as an economical 
manner in which to serve their clients. And 
the New York Times and the Chicago Daily 
News entered into an agreement positively 
dictated and approved by the FCC. 

Now along comes the Justice Department 
and says, “You can’t do this. It is a violation 
of the anti-trust laws.” 

Let’s take the case of tobacco. The FCC, 
without the consent of Congress—which it 
later obtained—told the television stations 
they could not advertise cigarettes. Yet the 
very same government which the FCC rep- 
resents is spending $660,000,000 a year to pro- 
mote, encourage and carry on the sale of to- 
bacco. This order of the FCC is clearly un- 
constitutional unless the United States gov- 
ernment absolutely prohibits the growing and 
sale and manufacture of tobacco and its 
products. 

From the other direction, the U.S. gov- 
ernment is subsidizing Programs over the 
Public Broadcasting Service network which 
are often slanted to the radical side. The na- 
ture of this bias came to light in an “educa- 
tional” TV attack on the FBI which was can- 
celled from its regular broadcast slot after 
J. Edgar Hoover protested. The Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting will receive an esti- 
mated $35 million from the taxpayers this 
year, some $9.2 million going to PBS. Why 
should bureaucrats force the taxpayer to un- 
derwrite one-sided propaganda? 

A related case involving abuse of the regu- 
latory power of the Federal Communications 
Commission is the interpretation that has 
been given the so-called “fairness doctrine.” 
A memorandum prepared by the Reuther 
brothers in 1961 urged that this doctrine, 
which is supposed to insure balanced pro- 
gramming, be used as a device for attacking 
conservative broadcasters, most of whom ap- 
pear on a local and not a network basis. Over 
the past 10 years the “fairness doctrine” has 
repeatedly been invoked against broadcasters 
and station owners whose views are different 
from those of the collectivists, but has not 
been invoked against network figures whose 
views are more in keeping with the Reuther 
memorandum outlook. 


PRESS IS NEXT 


Two years ago a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission urged that this 
dictatorial formula be used against news- 
papers as well. In an August 1969 speech in 
Dallas, Tex., Kenneth Cox of the FCC said 
that “Congress could constitutionally apply 
counterparts of our equal time and rights of 
reply obligations to most newspapers, since 
they move in, or clearly affect, interstate 
commerce, and since the public interest in 
their providing their readers with both sides 
of important questions is clear.” 

Give these bureaucrats the right of regula- 
tion over the American press and you have 
lost America to bureaucratic statism. 

This country was founded as a republic 
with a representative government, but has 
degenerated into a democracy run by orga- 
nized minorities, the strongest of which is 
the Federal bureaucracy. Never in the his- 
tory of man has a democracy survived more 
than 200 years, and ours will not survive 
unless we make it a representative govern- 
ment and abolish the power of the Federal 
bureaucrats. 

Most democracies have been destroyed by 
centralized bureaucracies—or at least by the 
rule of organized minorities. The newspapers 


world to make sure that representative gov- 
ernment survives in this country—that free- 
dom of the press and the right of free ex- 
pression are never destroyed by a bureauc- 
racy or any minority group. If we prove here 
that representative government can work, 
then freedom will spread to all corners of 
the world in time. 

The United States spends billions of dol- 
lars every year to oppose Russia’s determina- 
tion to impose its autocratic rule of com- 
plete domination on other countries and to 
control individual freedom, industrial pro- 
duction, education and everything that ap- 
proaches freedom of speech and freedom of 
expression. Here in America the bureaucrats 
are forcing the United States, step by step, 
to accept a system of government that will 
destroy free enterprise, local control of our 
educational system and, most important of 
all, the right of free expression, the funda- 
mental right of liberty. If the bureaucrats 
succeed, freedom as we know it in America 
will be lost—maybe forever. 


CANCER RESEARCHERS REJECT 
IDEA OF SEPARATE CANCER AU- 
THORITY 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a letter signed by 14 men of medi- 
cine and science who are actively in- 
volved in finding a cure for cancer. They 
have signed a letter which bolsters the 
position taken by the Subcommittee on 
Public Health and Environment when it 
unanimously reported out H.R. 10681, the 
cancer attack bill. 

Basically, they say that to take the 
National Cancer Institute out of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health would be, in 
their words, “leading the way toward the 
destruction of the National Institutes of 
Health.” 

I think this letter, one of many from 
noted and highly esteemed scientists and 
medical authorities, completely dispels 
the story that some have told that critics 
of the Senate passed bill are outside or 
not engaged in cancer research and clin- 
ical investigation. All of the signees are 
just that and annually deal with thou- 
sands of cancer patients. 

I include this letter in the Recorp at 
this time. 

I would also like to insert into the 
Recorp the text of two letters to the edi- 
tor. One of these letters appeared in the 
October 26 issue of the Washington Post 
and was signed by seven outstanding sci- 
entists including Charles Huggins, M.D., 
who received the Nobel Prize for the 
treatment of cancer patients. Also sign- 
ing this letter were Dr. David Baltimore 
and Dr. Howard Temin who concurrentiy 
arrived at a major discovery in the area 
of tumor causing viruses. Dr. Robert 
Handschumacher is director of biological 
sciences of Yale University and Ameri- 
can Cancer Society professor of pharma- 
cology. Paul Berg, Ph. D., is chairman of 
the Department of Biochemistry at Stan- 
ford University. 

A letter similar to the one I received 
appeared in the October 26 issue of the 
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New York Times, and was signed by 13 
of the distinguished cancer researchers 
listed on the letter sent to me, however, 
this letter covered additional areas and I 
am submitting it for insertion in the 
Recorp as well. 

Material referred to follows: 

HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
October 14, 1971. 
Mr. PAUL ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rocers: As you know, the House 
Subcommittee on Health and Environment 
has been conducting hearings on S. 1828, The 
Conquest of Cancer Bill, and also on an alter- 
native bill introduced by Representative 
Rogers, H. R. 10681. 

Very many members of the biomedical re- 
search community of the United States have 
expressed their opposition to S. 1828 in no 
uncertain terms. In the eyes of most critics, 
the chief fault of the Act lies in the crea- 
tion of an independent cancer agency—a 
precedent-making step viewed by many as 
leading the way toward the destruction of 
the National Institutes of Health. 

The Act has other serious weaknesses. For 
example, it fails to require the elaboration 
of a formal plan for the attack on cancer, nor 
does it set up a mechanism which requires 
that the concerned scientific personnel of the 
Country actively participate in such plan- 
ning. In fact, the administrative structure is 
such as to open the door to unlimited con- 
tract research under the control of a small 
intramural cadre, Furthermore, the Act fails 
to provide for the independent periodic 
evaluation of the Agency’s methodology and 
accomplishments. 

It has been said that the only critics of S. 
1828 in the biomedical research community 
are those who are not engaged in cancer re- 
search and clinical investigation. This is not 
so at the Harvard Medical school where op- 
position to the bill is to be found among 
those who have major responsibility for vari- 
ous cancer programs. 

As a group of individuals who have long 
been interested in cancer research, and most 
of whom are also concerned with the treat- 
ment of some thousands of cancer patients 
per annum, we urge you to reconsider your 
position. 

We believe that you should withdraw your 
support of S. 1828. 

We believe that H. R. 10681, although not 
necessarily the ideal bill, points the way to 
a more reasonable, vigorous, and profitable 
course of action. We therefore urge that you 
join with others in making that bill the best 
one possible, and in speeding its passage 
through both Houses. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Samuel Hellman, MD, Fuller-American 
Cancer Society Professor of Radiation 
Therapy; Director, The Joint Center 
for Radiation Therapy. 

Henry I. Kohn, PhD, MD, Gaiser Profes- 
sor of Radiation Biology; Director, 
Shields Warren Radiation Laboratory, 
New England Deaconess Hospital. 

George Nichols, Jr, MD, Clinical Profes- 
sor of Medicine; Scientific Director, 
Cancer Research Institute, New 
England Deaconess Hospital. 

James L, Tullis, MD, Associate Clinical 
Professor of Medicine, Chairman, De- 
partment of Medicine, New England 
Deaconess Hospital. 

Francis D. Moore, MD, MCh, LLD, SD, 
Moseley Professor of Surgery; Sur- 
geon-in Chief, Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital. 

William C. Moloney, MD, DSc (hon), 
Professor of Medicine; Head, Hema- 
tology Division, Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital; former President Massachu- 
setts Branch, American Cancer So- 
ciety. 
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Richard E. Wilson, MD, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Surgery and Director, Surgi- 
cal Research Laboratories; Surgeon 
and Director of the Tumor Service 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 

Alan ©. Aisenberg, MD, PhD, Associate 
Professor of Oncologic Medicine; 
Head, Oncologic Medicine, Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. 

John W. Raker, MD, Associate Clinical 
Professor of Surgery; Chairman, Tu- 
mor Clinic and Visiting Surgeon, Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital. 

Milford D. Schulz, MD, Professor of 
Radiation Therapy and Radiothera- 
pist at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

William Silen, MD, Professor of Sur- 
gery; Surgeon-in-Chief, Beth Israel 
Hospital. 

Chester B. Rosoff, MD, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Surgery and Head, Tumor Clin- 
ic at the Beth Israel Hospital. 

Howard H. Hiatt, MD, Herrman Ludwig 
Blumgart Professor of Medicine; 
Physician-in-Chief, Beth Israel Hos- 
pital. 

John F. Enders, PhD, DSc (hon), LLD, 
LHD, University Professor Emeritus; 
Chief, Research Laboratories for In- 
Tectious Disease, Childrens Hospital 
Medical Center. 


[From Letters to the Editor, Washington 
Post, Oct. 26, 1971] 


MORE ON THE CANCER BILL 


On October 12 full page advertisements by 
unnamed sponsors appeared in The Wash- 
ington Post, The New York ‘Times, The Wash- 
ington Star and 21 other papers. Some of the 
advertisements carried a letter by H. Marvin 
Pollard, President of the American Cancer 
Society. A number of false allegations ap- 
peared in that letter. One allegation was 
that mainly noncancer scientists oppose the 
Senate Bill. S1828, which would establish a 
Conquest of Cancer Agency. 

Heads of 72 medicine departments of med- 
ical schools throughout the country have 
publicly opposed certain provisions of 51828. 
Some of the panel of experts which originally 
proposed $1828 now oppose this legislation. 
Extensive opposition by cancer clinicians and 
cancer researchers has been heard by the 
House Committee currently reviewing this 
legislation. In addition, each of the under- 
signed is a bench scientist working in some 
area of cancer research, or a clinician working 
with cancer patients. Each receives or ad- 
ministers funds from the National Cancer 
Institute or the American Cancer Society. 
Each opposes the organizational provisions of 
81828. 

Other of Dr. Pollard’s allegations have been 
repeatedly answered in hearings before both 
the House and Senate and in editorials in 
The Washington Post, The New York Times, 
The Washington Star and scientific journals 
such as Nature, Science and the New England 
Journal of Medicine. Specifically, $1828 in its 
present form is detrimental to the National 
Institutes of Health, and it will lead to a 
lack of coordination of cancer research with 
research in other branches of medical sci- 
ence, which in turn will impede progress in 
cancer research. 

ROBERT MARTIN, M.D., 
HOWARD TEMIN, 
Harvey Ozer, M.D., 
Davin BALTIMORE, 
PAUL BERG, 
Rosert HANDSCUMACHER, M.D., 
Cranes Hucorss, M.D., 
(Dr. Huggins received the Nobel Prize 
for the treatment of cancer patients). 
WASHINGTON. 


{From Letters to the Editor, New York 
Times, Oct. 26, 1971] 


“Cancer BLL 


To THE Eprror: In a full-page advertise- 
ment (Oct. 12) Dr. H. Marvin Pollard as 
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president of the American Cancer Society 
urged that all Congressmen vote for the 
Conquest of Cancer Act (S. 1828). “The ob- 
jections to the bill,” wrote Dr. Pollard, 
“have come mainly from people who do not 
have expert cancer knowledge.” 

We wish to state that this is not so at the 
Harvard Medical School. We are a group of 
thirteen faculty, long interested in cancer 
research, most of whom are also concerned 
with the treatment of some thousands of 
cancer patients a year. We want the attack 
on cancer to be intensified, But we consider 
S. 1828 a poor bill to achieve that objective. 

In the eyes of most critics, the chief fault 
of S. 1828 is the creation of an independent 
cancer agency—a precedent-making step 
viewed by many as leading the way toward 
the destruction of the National Institutes of 
Health. [Editorial Oct. 14.] 

The act has other serious weaknesses. It 
falls, for example, to require the elaboration 
of a formal plan for the attack on cancer, 
nor does it mobilize the concerned profes- 
sional personnel of the country to partici- 
pate in such planning on a continuing basis. 
In fact, it opens the door to unlimited con- 
tract research under the control of a small 
intramural cadre. Furthermore, the act fails 
to provide for the independent evaluation of 
the agency’s methodology and achievements. 

We therefore urge—since the American 
Cancer Society has made of S. 1828 an all- 
or-none proposition—that the bill be de- 
feated. 

Dr. Pollard’s appeal failed to mention the 
alternative National Cancer Attack bill, H.R. 
10681. We believe that this bill, although not 
necessarily ideal, points the way to a much 
more reasonable, vigorous and profitable 
course of action. 

The framing and enactment of legislation 
to discover the cure of disease requires the 
exercise of thoughtfulness, prudence and 
wisdom. Congressional approval should not 
be a rubber-stamp for the opinion of any 
interested group, no matter how highly mo- 
tivated that group may seem to be. 

A noble objective does not compensate for 
poorly written legislation. 

We urge the Members of Congress to con- 
sider H.R. 10681 as a basis for a heightened 
attack on cancer—and that they do so in a 
critical and constructive spirit to make that 
bill the best one possible. 

SAMUEL HELLMAN, M.D. 
Howard H. HTT, M.D. 
HENRY I. Koun, M.D. 
Francis D. Moore, M.W. 
Joun W. Raker, M.D. 

Boston, Oct. 15, 1971. 

The five names above are drawn from 
those of thirteen heads of tumor clinics, ex- 
perimental laboratories and departments of 
medicine and surgery at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School and its associated hospitals who 
signed this letter. 


EXPULSION OF NATIONALIST CHINA 
FROM U.N. IS UNFORTUNATE AND 
UNWISE 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker; last night the 
Government of Nationalist China was 
ousted from the United Nations—that 
body of nations set up 25 years ago as a 
forum for peace, supposedly open to all 
nations in the world. 

For all of those years that forum has 
been closed to some nations. It has just 
been in the past few weeks that the 
United States has acted to rectify a long- 
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standing mistake of trying to ignore 800 
million people in the Republic of China. 
But apparently the United Nations has 
not learned from our mistake for it has 
now voted to prohibit a nation of 14 mil- 
lion people—a nation whose population 
is larger than one-third of the present 
members of the U.N. from participating 
in this world council. 

Furthermore, there is ample precedent 
for countries with “less than clear sover- 
eignty” have votes in the United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider the action 
taken last night unfortunate and unwise. 
It sets a precedent that is unworthy of 
the idea of the United Nations. 

Nevertheless, it would be a mistake for 
the United States to, in the wake of last 
night's defeat, threaten to withdraw sup- 
port for the U.N. We have often criticized 
Russia for threatening to pick up its mar- 
bles and go home when it was not able 
to have its own way. I certainly would 
not want to see our country emulate the 
kind of conduct we have condemned in 
the past. 


TITO HONORED BY PRESIDENT 
NIXON 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, following 
his visit to the captive nation of 
Yugoslavia last year, President Nixon in 
one of his many gestures of friendship 
towards communists invited Yugoslav 
General Josip Broz Tito, chairman of the 
Yugoslav communist party, to pay a state 
visit to the United States. 

This act of the President is another in 
a growing list of broken promises made 
by candidate Nixon to the American 
people. Prior to the 1968 election, can- 
didate Nixon promised, and those Amer- 
icans voting for him took him at his 
word: 

We will never write off the millions of peo- 
ple enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. Their 
freedom shall always be our objective. 


How could any American honor the 
Yugoslav dictator knowing of the blood 
bath suffered by our Allies of World War 
Ii—those Christian Chetniks and their 
leader Draza Mihailovic—at the hands of 
the Soviet puppet, Tito? 

The facts of history strangely disap- 
pear in time. Books are burned and re- 
written, facts deleted, and the truth un- 
favorable to communism is suppressed. 
Far too few remember even the name of 
Mihailovic and his fate for being an ally 
to the West—his betrayal to his death. 

Some 432 American airmen shot down 
ever Yugoslavia were given a new lease 
on life because they were rescued by 
Mihailovic during World War II. Are we 
now to condone the betrayal of Mihai- 
lovic by honoring Tito who with his ter- 
roristic government have been accused by 
many Yugoslavs in this country of the 
murder of 400,000 political opponents, 
most of them: without any trial? And 
latest reports from his police state indi- 
cate he rules with an iron hand sup- 
pressing all dissent and any opposition to 
his Communist Party. 
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So that our colleagues may amply re- 
fresh themselves on the background of 
the present so-called Socialist Republic 
of Yugoslavia, which was established by 
the massacre of thousands of Christian 
anti-Communists, I insert in the Recorp 
at this point an official study by the sub- 
committee of the U.S. Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary captioned, “Yugoslavia 
Communism—A Critical Study,” followed 
by pertinent newsclippings. 

Yucostavy CommunisM—aA CRITICAL STUDY 


(Prepared for the Subcommittee to investi- 
gate the Administration of the Internal 
Security Act and other Internal Security 
Laws of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, October 18, 1961) 

Resistance 
CETNICI AND DRAZA MIHAILOVIC 


As soon as the unconditional surrender of 
the Yugoslav army on June 15, 1941, was 
accepted by the Germans, and while the Axis 
forces were busy gathering Yugoslav soldiers 
and sending them to prisoner-of-war camps, 
some groups of patriotic officers who refused 
to accept the capitulation took to the hills 
and woods with their small detachments and 
light armament. With the arrival of civilian 
refugees fleeing from the ustase, these groups 
soon expanded. A colonel of the former 
Yugoslav General Staff, Draza Mihailovic, 
united the groups under his command and 
began to harass the occupying troops in Bos- 
nia and Serbia. These patriots called them- 
selves cetnici, In May, 1941, Colonel Mihailo- 
vic established his headquarters in Ravna 
Gora in western Serbia. Mihailovic's prestige 
was greatly increased among the civilian 
population and his cetnici when he was pro- 
moted to general and appointed Minister of 
War of the Royal Yugoslav Government in 
exile. From April to October, 1941, the cetnici 
made serious trouble for the Germans by 
attacking and disorganizing their armed 
forces and military transports, and for 
Croatian ustase who persecuted the Serbian 
population in Croatia, Bosnia and Hercego- 
vina, It must be noted that, while Com- 
munist partisan units which had come into 
existence after the invasion of Russia, also 
participated in the fighting, it was primarily 
the cetnici who fought the Germans. “For 
almost three months the better part of Mon- 
tenegro, Serbia, and Bosnia was in the hands 
of the insurgents.”"* 

However, German and Italian reprisals 
on the civilian population were horrible. 
With his decree “Nacht und Nebel” Hitler 
ordered reprisals hitherto unknown in 
modern European history; 100 Yugosiavs 
were to be executed for every German killed, 
and 50 for every German wounded. The Ger- 
mans began to shoot hostages, en masse. 400 
to 500 at a time, and to deport civilian pop- 
ulation by the thousands.* 

An attack by cetnici and partisans, on 
October 16, 1941, against a train transporting 
German troops near Kragujevac, which re- 
sulted in about 100 Germans killed and about 
50 wounded, was the pretext for frightful 
reprisals. The Germans first completely 
destroyed three nearby villages, Meckovac, 
Marsic and Grosnica, killing at least 266 
inhabitants. Then they gathered the popula- 
tion of the town of Kragujevac and its sur- 
rounding area, including people over seventy 
years old and all pupils from the fifth grade 
on of the local Gymnasium and normal 
school, together with their professors, led 
them by groups of several hundreds to the 
fields and machine-gunned them. According 
to an official statement, on October 20 and 
21, about seven thousand men and children 
were massacred Kragujevac had at that 


time, a population of about twenty thou- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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sand. On October 19 and 20, in another small 
town of about eight thousand population, 
Kraljevo, 2,300 civilians were executed for 
23 Germans killed. 

These reprisals carred out against villages 
and small towns had quite a diferent bear- 
ing on Mibailovic’s and Tito’s movements. 
While the sympathizers of Mihailovic were 
known by everybody, those of Tito always 
operated surreptitiously. This is the reason 
why Germans picked hostages mainly from 
among non-Communists. On the other hand, 
the partisans themselves often raided the 
anti-Communist villages for supplies. The re- 
sult was that the villagers then joined the 
partisans from fear of German and Italian 
reprisals.“ 

Winston Churchill justified British sup- 
port of Tito on the ground that the partisans 
were killed more Germans than the cetniks 
and that certain cetnik “commanders made 
accommodations with German and Italian 
troops to be left alone in certain mountain 
areas in return for doing little or nothing 
against the enemy.” ¢ 

The British insistence on “killing Ger- 
mans” at all time and under all circum- 
stances, was both inhuman and politically 
blind, To the resistance forces in France and 
Belgium and other North European coun- 
tries, the instructions were to be low, to 
husband their forces, to avoid premature ac- 
tion that might bleed them, to prepare 
themselves for the final act of liberation. Ap- 
parently another standard applied to the 
Balkan peoples. The killing of one German 
soldier in Yugoslavia was of greater import- 
ance than the massacre of 100 Yugoslav ci- 
vilians in reprisal. 

While Tito may have killed somewhat more 
Germans than did Mihallovic, from the 
standpoint of military consequence this kill- 
ing of Germans added up to very little. Ger- 
man losses in Yugoslavia during the occupa- 
tion were very light and, by and large, they 
moved their forces about at will. From the 
standpoint of political consequence, however, 
the strategy of “killing Germans" played di- 
rectly into the hands of the Communists by 
provoking the Germans to mass reprisals. 
Every destroyed village meant so many more 
recruits for the partisan army. 

Neither Mihailovic nor any other national 
leader could have been indifferent to the 
mass reprisals that every anti-German action 
was bound to provoke. As Mihailovic saw it 
he was performing a far greater service by 
tying down German divisions than the parti- 
sans were performing by killing a few Ger- 
mans here and a few Germans there. On this 
point, the record of the occupation will re- 
veal that, from the beginning of the war un- 
til the end, the Germans were obliged to 
maintain far more troops in Serbia proper 
which was Mihailovic’s stronghold, than they 
maintained in the territory where the par- 
tisans were active. But despite mass re- 
prisals, Mihailovic did not hesitate to engage 
in action against the Germans when he left 
that the objectives justified the sacrifice. 

In 1941, in 1942, and in the late 1943, cet- 
nici were engaged in large-scale actions 
against the Germans. However, from January 
to December 1944, having been under re- 
peated attacks by the partisans, who had 
been trained and equipped by the western 
Allies, Mihailovic’s forces observed a more or 
less tacit truce with the Germans, But even 
during this period, cetnici were performing 
acts of sabotage against German communica- 
tions, engaging in minor battles, and rescuing 
Allied airmen who were shot down in Yugo- 
slavia. A Canadian journalist, David Martin, 
who was the first western author, to study 
the problems of Yugoslav guerrilla fighting 
and its political intricacies, and who inter- 
viewed most of the members of the British 
and American military missions to Mihailo- 
vic's headquarters and also a great number of 
Allied airmen rescued by Mihaillovic’s forces, 
describes how— 
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“between August 9 and December 27, 1944, 
the American Air Crew Rescue Unit evacuated 
from Mihailoviec’s territory 432 American air- 
men who had been shot down at various 
times in various parts of Yugoslavia, had 
been rescued by the Chetniks, and had been 
brought together at several concentration 
points where American aircraft could land. 
In addition to 432 Americans, the Rescue Unit 
evacuated 4 British airmen, 2 Canadians, 2 
Belgians, 30 Russians and 76 Italitans.”7 

The same author vividly describes how, in 
October 1943, cetnici blew up three small 
railroad bridges near the town Visegrad, in 
Bosnia, overpowered an enemy garrison of 
more than 800 in Visegrad, destroyed another 
garrison of 300 enemy troops at the main 
bridge itself and blew it up. The destruction 
of this 500-foot double-track steel bridge 
“was probably the biggest single bridge-bust- 
ing job carried out by Balkan guerrillas dur- 
ing the war.”* British Brigadier Armstrong 
and American Colonel Albert Seitz” who had 
arrived at Mihailovic’s headquarters a few 
weeks earlier, in mid-September 1943, to as- 
sume command of the respective British and 
American military missions, were eye wit- 
nesses of the cetnik performance. They sent 
reports to their headquarters. What was their 
astonishment when, a few days later, they 
heard a B.B.C. broadcast which attributed 
the destruction of four bridges of the railroad 
Uzice-Visegrad to the partisans. Brigadier 
Armstrong asked the British command in 
Cairo to rectify the broadcast, but his request 
was ignored; B.B.C. reproduced instead a 
partisan communique, describing the action 
and giving it thus an apparent authenticity.” 

Additional testimony concerning the fight- 
ing of resistance forces in Yugoslavia was 
given by Colonel Robert McDowell, chief of 
the final American military mission to 
Mihailovic. The question of how much dam- 
age cetnici did to the German war machine 
was answered by Colonel McDowell thus: 

“On the basis of all the evidence available, 
it is my judgment that the Germans held 
greater hatred and fear of Mihailovic than of 
Tito and concentrated proportionally more 
Axis troops in cetnik than in partisan ter- 
ritory. * * * The most important acts of sabo- 
tage against Axis communications were per- 
formed by Chetniks,” = 

Mihailovic was not a politician. He was a 
Serbian patriot, and, as an officer, devoted to 
the king.” He depended on political advisers, 
all of whom, domestic and foreign, failed him 
terribly. 

Until the end of 1943, most of Mihailovic’s 
counsellors in the Serbian mountains had no 
program other than the restoration of the 
pre-war political order, viz Serbian hegem- 
ony in a unitary Yugoslavia, or rather, in a 
Greater Serbia, and reyenue upon the Croats 
as a nation.“ The chief of Mihailovic's politi- 
cal committee “was a rabid pan-Serb by the 
name of Dr. Molyevich”™ (Moljevic). “Ser- 
bian cetnici rejected Yugoslavia and de- 
manded a ‘Great Serbia’ in which they could 
wreak vengeance on the non-Serbian popu- 
lation for previous slaughtering of Serbs by 
the ustase," writes Dr. Topalovic. “The 
anti-Yugoslav and anti-Croatian policy of 
Serbian cetnici created such a gap between 
Draza Milhailovic and the Croatian and Mos- 
lem population, that all Mihailovic’s effort to 
win collaboration of this population had 
to end in failure.” 14 

The unfortunate situation that existed in 
the Yugoslav government in London already 
has been discussed. From his source Mihailo- 
vic received advice that only served to further 
cohfuse and misdirect him. 

Toward the end of 1943, Mihailovic ap- 
parently realized that he had to have a pro- 
gram broadly acceptable to the Yugoslav 
peoples, and that the government-in-exile 
could not provide him with such a program 
or with any meaningful advice or help. In 
January of 1944, he convoked a National 
Congress in the town of Ba, near the moun- 
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tain a Suvobor in Serbia, In effect, although 
nothing was said about this, the act of con- 
vening the Congress constituted a repudia- 
tion of the worthless government-in-exile. 
Though the program adopted by the Con- 
gress was vaguely worded, it did commit the 
Mihalloyic movement for the first time to a 
federal state structure. More significant was 
the fact that Moljevic and other pan-Serb 
extremists who had previously served as 
Mihailovic’s chief advisers, were replaced in 
this capacity by more moderate elements like 
Adam Pribicevic, head of the Independent 
Democratic Party, and Zivko Topalovic, head 
of the Social Democratic Party. 

Pursuant to the Congress of Ba, Mihailovic 
sent Mr. Predavec, a Croatian engineer and 
son of the first vice-president of the Croatian 
Peasant Party, to Zagreb, in an effort to 
reach an entente with Dr. Macek. Predavec’s 
mission came to naught, and he was finally 
arrested by the Germans. 

A Mihailovic-Macek entente was the one 
thing that might have saved Yugoslavia. 
But, in the absence of British support for 
such a move, the Congress of Ba and the 
Predavec mission came too late. It is, how- 
ever, to Mihatlovic’s credit that he made this 
effort, however belated. From the British 
side and the side of the Croatian Peasant 
Party no move was made in the direction of 
this obvious and only solution. 


COLLABORATION WITH THE ENEMY 


The problem of cetnik fighting and occa- 
sional collaboration with the Axis forces was 
extremely complex.** It is all the more com- 
plex because “accommodations with the 
enemy” are, traditionally, an esesntial part 
of guerrilla strategy. The successful guerrilla 
movement attacks when it is to its advantage 
to attack; it avoids engagements, and even 
seeks temporary accommodations, when en- 
gagements or accommodations are to its 
advantage. 

At the beginning of the occupation, the 
cetnici did fight the occupying troops; as a 
matter of fact, at that time, they were the 
only ones who fought. After the ustasa mas- 
sacres of Serbs in Croatia and Bosnia In 1941, 
the fighting degenerated into a “war of 
peoples,” of Serbian and of Croatian peo- 
ples. During this, first, civil war— 

“Draza Mihailovic set as his task to begin 
fighting the ustasa authority, which he cor- 
rectly estimated as an ordinary occupation 
authority, and therefore this struggle seemed 
to him to be identical with the war against 
Italian and Germany occupiers.” ” 

However, for cetnici in Hrvatsko Primorje 
and western Bosnia, that is in the regions 
far from General Mihailovic’s headquarters, 
this “war of peoples” became more important 
than the war against foreign occupiers, and 
consequently soon made accommodations 
with the Italians and were left by them more 
or less undisturbed. These accommodations 
were facilitated by the anti-Croatian atti- 
tude of the Italians, who gave shelter in Dal- 
matia to Serbian refugees from the ustasa 
massacres and even protected Serbian vil- 
lages against ustasa militia units. 

These subordinated commanders—among 
them certain vojvode “—usually operated far 
from Mihailovic’s headquarters in Serbia. 
They acted out of vengeance against Moslems 
and Croats in Bosnia and monarchy, If on 
the question of federalism the declaration 
Wus rather vague, it emphatically stressed the 
reaffirmation of allegiance to King Peter. The 
resolution envisaged a Yugoslavia divided 
into three federal units: Slovenia, Croatia, 
and Serbia, or rather Greater Serbia (com- 
bining Serbia proper, Vojvodina, Montenegro, 
Bosnia, Hercegovina, and Macedonia). 
Whatever this political organization was, or 
was to become, the action came very late— 
almost too late to have any chance of suc- 
cess.% The sole remaining hope was that 
somehow Great Britain and the United 
States could be persuaded to reverse their 
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policies, and give their moral and material 
backing to a broadened anti-Communist re- 
sistance movement, based on a Mihailovic- 
Macek entente. It seems that the Congress of 
Ba was aware of this. Consequently, it sent a 
four-man delegation,™ headed by Dr. Zivko 
Topalovic, to Italy to make contact with the 
Allied forces and governments in a last at- 
tempt to save their cause. Simultaneously it 
dispatched a young Croatian engineer by the 
name of Predavec to Zagreb in a desperate 
effort to achieve an entente with Dr. Macek. 

Dr. Topaloyic’s plea fell on deaf ears. Dur- 
ing a conversation with the British ambas- 
sador in Rome, on October 21, 1944, Dr. Topa- 
lovic handed him an aide-memoire by which 
he notified the British commander-in-chief 
of the Mediterranean theater that General 
Mihailovic was prepared to give the Allies 
50,000 cetnici, quartered at that time in Bos- 
nia. In case this offer was unacceptable, Gen- 
eral Mihailovic would like to know if the Al- 
lied commander-in-chief was interested in 
the fate of the Royal Yugoslav Army. The 
aide-memoire of October 21, and two letters, 
of November 13 and 29, dealing with the same 
problem, remained unanswered. 


ANNIHILATION OF ANTI-COMMUNIST FIGHTERS; 
THE ROLE OF THE RED AND BRITISH ARMIES 


Mihailovic’s cetnici lost their battle for 
Serbla in September, 1944, when the Red 
Army entered northern Serbia and the Bul- 
garian Army entered southern Serbia.* The 
cetnici split into two groups. One group re- 
treated to the north trying to reach the So- 
viet forces and surrender to them rather than 
to the partisans. In the Yugoslay revolution- 
ary war, the fate of prisoners of war was al- 
ways uncertain. In the life-and-death strug- 
gle, there were few prisoners taken. Only a 
part of the northern cetnik group reached 
the Red Army. Most of them were captured 
and annihilated by the partisans. At any rate, 
the fate of those captured by the Soviets or 
by the partisan forces did not vary—both 
groups disappeared. The second group of 
cetnici, under the command of General 
Mihailovic, refusing to surrender, went into 
central Bosnia in the same mountains where 
the partisans had engaged in guerrilla tactics 
during the earlier years of the war. This 
group intended to continue the resistance 
against the Communists. Until May, 1945, 
they were constantly fighting the partisans 
who were far better equipped, having Allied 
arms and air support.“ 

Early in 1945, the Montenegrin cetnici, 
under the command of Pavle Djurisic, de- 
cided to march north, but after they had lost 
contact with Mihailovic’s main forces and 
entered the area controlled by ustase, they 
were destroyed by the latter, near Lijevce 
Polje, between the Vrbas and Sava Rivers, in 
northern Bosnia.“ 

The cetnici fought a decisive battle on the 
Sutjeska River in Bosnia on May 12. After a 
week-long battle the last cetnick group began 
to disintegrate. General Mihailovic was able 
to escape with a small number of faithful 
followers and avoided capture for almost a 
year, 

It seems that Tito, when he fled from Vis 
in September, 1944, was not very sure of his 
military strength. He asked for and received 
from Stalin necessary aid in the form of 
tanks and troops for the liberation of Serbia 
and Yugoslavia’s capital, Belgrade. Libera- 
tion of Belgrade would be of great political 
significance, especially in the development 
of the civil war in Serbia. The leader who 
held the nation’s capital would gain great 
political and military prestige. The presence 
of the Red Army in Yugoslavia had not only 
military, but “also favorable political conse- 
quences,” acknowledged Professor Makso 
Snuderl; “it spread the demoralization in 
the ranks of the pro-facist reactionary [i.e. 
anti-Communist] elements. It consolidated 
the position and authority of the National 
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Liberation Movement and the new people's 
authority of Yugoslavia.” 

The last phase of the Yugoslav civil war 
was marked by the intervention of the So- 
viet, Bulgarian and western Allied forces on 
the side of partisans.” Tito asked the west- 
ern Allies not only to bomb certain cities, 
but also, to send heavy artillery units into 
Bosnia. 

The other anti-Communist forces, com- 
prising Serbian nationalists of the Ljotic 
movement, General Nedic’s cetnici, Croatian 
ustase, and Slovenian domobranci (Home 
Guards) of General Leon Rupnik, retreated 
toward Carinthia which was occupied by 
British forces. The British extradited to the 
partisans thousands of these anti-Commu- 
nists without any distinction as to who had 
collaborated with the Axis forces and who 
had merely fought against the Communists. 
Most of these anti-Communists were liqui- 
dated immediately after their repatriation. 
Only those who were able to take haven in 
the American Zone of Austria were saved. 
Under the pretext of transferring them to 
Palmanova, Italy, the British military au- 
thorities extradited to the Yugoslay Com- 
munists over 11,000 Slovenian domobranci 
and civilians.“ Almost all of them were exec- 
uted without any trial. The British ex- 
tradited also several thousand Croatian sol- 
diers, about 3,000 anti-Communist fighters 
belonging to Ljotic’s movement, and about 
1,000 Montenegrin cetnici.™ 

General Draza Mihailovic was finally cap- 
tured in March 1946. On March 24, Alek- 
sandar Rankovic, Minister of the Interior 
and chief of the secret police, announced the 
news to the members of the People’s As- 
sembly in session in Belgrade. According to 
the principle that “the revolution, if suc- 
cessful, is summum ius, and if unsuccessful 
summa iniuria,” the defeated general was 
tried, condemned to death, and executed on 
July 17, 1946, as it was reported in the Yugo- 
slav press. His mock trial could hardly qualify 
as a trial in most uncivilized countries. The 
general's execution and burial was performed 
under most secret circumstances. 

Characteristic of the trial of General 
Mihatlovic is the fact that, soon after its end, 
his defender, Dr. Dragic Joksimovic, was im- 
prisoned as a “people’s enemy” and sentenced 
to three years in jail. He “died” while serv- 
ing his prison term. The request of the 
lawyer's family for the body was denied under 
the pretext that it could not be handed over 
“until the end of the prison term.”™ Dr. 
Topalovic’s conclusion is that the real reason 
of the denial was to “retain Joksimovic’s dead 
body in jail until it became decomposed and 
disintegrated, and with that disappeared the 
trace of a premeditated murder,” % 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE COMMUNIST SUCCESS 


Analyzing the Communist revolution, Mosa 
Pijade gave the following reasons for the 
success of the CPY: 

(a) The CPY was capable, at the very be- 
ginning, of taking for itself the undivided 
and undisputed leadership of the National 
Liberation Struggle; 

(b) The CPY saw clearly that the destruc- 
tion of the old state apparatus was indis- 
pensable for the success of the revolution; 

(c) The CPY saw that it was indispensable 
to organize a people’s army; 

(d) The CPY was aware of the necessity 
to insure the revolutionary character of the 
people’s army by the creation of proletarian 
brigades. 
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[From the Washington Post, May 6, 1971] 
Trro's SPEECH 


SARAJEVO, Yucostavia.—President Tito 
called for the further development and per- 
fection of Yugoslavia’s unique social system, 
which he said was “humanistic,” “Marxist,” 
and an inspiration to the world’s proletariat. 

Yugoslavia started down the path of re- 
visionism 20 years ago by inaugurating work- 
ers’ councils in the country’s enterprises. The 
system of “workers’ self-management” 
has been criticized from all sides, including 
Soviet Communists as well as Yugoslav cen- 
tralists who fear that it is draining power 
away from the Communist Party. 

Tito, opening the 20th anniversary “con- 
gress of self-managers,” said the experiment 
was a success and would proceed. 


[From the New York Times, May 2, 1971] 
Trro ASSAILS CRITICS aT HOME AND ABROAD 
(By Alfred Friendly, Jr.) 


BELGRADE, YUGOSLAVIA, May 1.—President 
Tito today placed much of the blame for 
Yugoslavia's current political crisis on oppo- 
nents abroad but also intimated that he 
would crack down on domestic dissent and 
probably shuffle both the Government and 
Communist party. 

In a rambling, 40-minute May Day address, 
broadcast on radio and television from the 
town of Labin near the Italian border, the 
78-year-old leader reserved his sharpest re- 
marks for Yugoslav newspaper and television 
journalists, university students and profes- 
sors and “megalomaniac” investors. These 
groups have often been targets for his wrath. 

But the speech, which revealed few details 
of the three-day leadership meeting Presi- 
dent Tito held this week, had a new tone of 
harshness toward critics at home and abroad. 

“We have placed democracy on a very high 
level, on a strong foundation,” the President 
said in a reference to the open discussion 
that makes Yugoslavia unusual among Com- 
munist nations. “But there cannot be democ- 
racy for the enemies of our social system who 
fight against everything we wish to achieve.” 

“Up until now we have tolerated too 
much,” he said as applause from the well- 
dressed crowd in the coal-mining town inter- 
rupted him. “We have tolerated such enemies 
and their actions too much, and they are at 
work in many areas.” 

The President, who will be 79 on May 25, 
said that the mass of Yugoslavs still gave 
him and his associates in the party full sup- 
port. On a recent trip through backward 
areas in the south, he said, he had been 
received “with the same faith” as was shown 
him after World War II, when he turned 
his victorious Partisan movement into a 
government. 

‘Toward the end of that trip, Marshal Tito 
made several angry speeches indicating that 
nationalist rivalries among leaders of the 
country’s six republics were becoming a dan- 
ger to Yugoslavia’s development and unity. 
It was then that he announced this week’s 
leadership meeting, which observers thought 
would be a major showdown on economic and 
political issues. 

In discussing the meeting on his island 
retreat of Brioni, however, the President said 
only that “very sharp discussion” had ended 
in unanimity. He did not say how outstand- 
ing economic questions had been reconciled 
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nor did he point to any change in existing 
policy beyond “more energetic” application of 
party and governmental discipline. 


GREATER AUTONOMY FOR REPUBLICS 


Stating that Yugoslavia was not in danger 
of disintegration, he said the current reor- 
ganization giving greater autonomy to the 
governments of the six republics would 
strengthen the nation. 

“We have settled the national question, 
not only in theory,” he maintained. “All that 
remains is to implement our decisions. There 
is no nationality in Yugoslavia that wants to 
be outside Yugoslavia.” 

Part of the reorganization, he added, would 
probably be a shuffle of federal posts, which 
many expect this summer. Beyond that, 
President Tito said, it may prove necessary 
to remove prominent party members from 
posts that they haye become “too weak” to 
occupy. 

As for bankers, business managers and 
others who follow policies opposed by the 
Government’s economic stabilization meas- 
ures, he declared, “They will not only be 
expelled from the party but also from their 
jobs.” 


[From the Washington Post, May 1, 1971] 
Yucostavia's LEADERS Avert SPLIT 
(By Dan Morgan) 

BELGRADE, April 30.—Yugoslavia’s top lead- 
ership today averted a public split in its 
ranks by “unanimously” subscribing to a 
declaration that singled out nationalism as 
the main threat to the country's unity. 

The declaration came at the end of a three- 
day meeting of about 80 top Communist and 
government officials at President Tito’s Adri- 
atic island retreat of Brioni. It was called 
by Tito himself as a step to restore unity 
to the Yugoslav Communist Party’s quarrel- 
ing factions. 

It was not clear from the communique 
issued today to what extent this aim had 
been achieved. But an announcement that a 
conference of the Yugoslav League of Com- 
munists would be called soon came as a 
surprise and suggested to observers that Tito 
intended to press further with his campaign 
to heal divisions within the party. 

The first such conference in Yugoslavia's 
history was held only last November and 
none had been anticipated for this year. 

Rivalries have become more pronounced in 
recent weeks as Communists from Yugo- 
Slavia’s diverse regions have used a period of 
decentralization and political relaxation to 
argue for more local say. 

The most explosive issue was raised by 
Croat Communists who charged that they 
had been smeared by a conspiracy to link 
them with the terrorist Ustashi exile organi- 
zation, 

Frictions between Serbs, the largest na- 
tional group in the country, and Croats, the 
second largest, have been on the rise. 

The party presidium in effect accepted a 
Croat allegation of a conspiracy. The com- 
munique cited an effort by “hostile, subver- 
sive forces to exploit our internal difficulties 
and to seek support from the enemy in our 
own country.” 

But the presidium denied earlier insinua- 
tions by Croat leaders that federal security 
police in Belgrade may have had a hand in 
the smear campaign, details of which have 
never been revealed. The presidium said 
“some weaknesses” in the security services 
had come to light and these agencies would 
have to be strengthened. 

Rumors that the session might signal a 
major party purge did not materialize. The 
presidium was unanimous in its estimate of 
the “seriousness” of the economic situation. 

It noted the dangers of bureaucratic, 
technocratic and centralist tendencies— 
which are taken as a euphemism for out- 
moded orthodox ideology. The leadership 
warned against nationalism, which it de- 
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scribed as a basis for “the gathering for all 
anti-Communist forces undermining 
confidence and unity of our peoples.” 


the 


[From the Washington Post, May 9, 1971] 
TiTo MAKES APPEAL FoR YUGOSLAV UNITY 
(By Dan Morgan) 

SARAJEVO, YuGostavia, May 8.—President 
Tito today reasserted his rule as Yugoslavia’s 
premier political institution in what was de- 
scribed as his most powerful appeal for unity 
in many years. 

His target was all those who undermined 
that unity, from critical intellectuals to re- 
tired, high-pensioned generals who sit in 
Balkan cafes and grumble about “what does 
not suit them.” 

The audience he appealed to was the Yugo- 
slay working class, which he deputized as the 
“watchdog” against the possibility that new 
forms of political centralism could arise in 
the six constituent Yugoslav republics, which 
will receive broad new powers in a coming 
constitutional reorganization. 

His brisk, barbed remarks, delivered off the 
cuff, were frequently interrupted by dele- 
gates to a congress of factory employees rep- 
resenting the country’s workers’ councils. 

One Western observer who has followed 
Yugoslav politics since World War II said the 
speech was Tito’s best “in 20 years.” A Yugo- 
Slav official said the address would rally 
thousands of persons behind him once again 
and create the psychological atmosphere in 
which concrete changes could be made in po- 
litical, economic and social structures. 


FACTIONAL BICKERING 


These changes, stalled recently by fac- 
tional bickering were initiated by President 
Tito last fall. Yugoslavs have described this 
as an effort by the 78-year-old leader to vent 
the potential crisis of the post-Tito era while 
he was still around to control it. 

Rivalries between the country’s diverse re- 
publics and national groups quickly surfaced 
and at times Tito had seemed unwilling or 
powerless to step in. But today he threw his 
full personal prestige behind the campaign 
to submerge differences and work out a via- 
ble system for the future. 

To observers who have watched him for 
years, he seemed as dynamic and full of 
fight as he did in 1945 when he and his 
partisans followed the retreating Germans 
out of the country and established a Com- 
munist regime 

They said the style of the speech, as much 
as its content, demonstrated his political 
touch and his special position as the pillar 
of Yugoslav unity. 


SELF-MANAGERS 


He was addressing the second congress of 
Yugoslay self-managers, made up of factory 
employees who are most active in the system 
of “self-management’—the method of in- 
dustrial democracy and worker ownership of 
enterprises. 

Yugoslavia’s decentralized system was in- 
troduced in 1950, as an alternative—and a 
challenge—to the rigid systems in the Soviet 
bloc. Assets of the state monopolies were 
distributed to enterprises and councils of 
workers were set up to run them. 

Yugoslav workers, he said, were not going 
to “go back” to capitalism. 

President Tito made clear there is only one 
Yugoslav working class and only one Com- 
munist Party. Just because the six repub- 
lics are to have more power, they are not 
going to become new centers of “republic 
statism,” he said. 

Nevertheless, it remains to be seen wheth- 
er Tito’s appeal to the workers—over the 
head of the leaders in the republics—will 
have enough momentum to result in a sys- 
tem of consultation between the republics 
that will assure equality between them and 
be an efficient decision-making apparatus. 
Sometimes this summer, a 23-member presi- 
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be inaugurated to run the 


dency will 
country. 
LEAVING PARTY 

But President Tito left no doubt that he 
expects those who oppose his course to “go 
out” of the League of Communists, Yugo- 
slavia’s Communist Party. 

“We shall see who among us leaders ac- 
cepts the right course we are going to initi- 
ate,” he said. 

Tough work is still ahead, including 
adoption of sweeping constitutional changes 
that will mean a drastic reduction of federal 
powers; a party conference to fix the rela- 
tionship between the Communist Party or- 
ganization in the republic and the Yugoslav 
League of Communists; and “gentlemen's 
agreements” between republics on economic 
questions that will determine regional say in 
economic matters. 

But today the audience gave its loudest ap- 
plause for Tito’s attack on intellectuals who 
“only criticize’ and who want to take over 
now that Yugoslavia has been built up into 
a strong state. 

But he said, “There are also generals, re- 
tired ones, who draw large pensions and en- 
gage in coffee shop talk, assessing negatively 
what does not suit them ... all the while 
drawing 350,000 (old) dinars ($2,300) a 
month.” 


[From the Sunday Star, May 9, 1971] 


Trro THREATENS To PURGE DECENTRALIZATION 
Crirics 


(By Dennison I. Rusinow) 


Sarasevo, YuaGostavia.—President Josip 
Broz Tito yesterday threatened a purge of 
Communist party members and bureaucrats 
who oppose a series of constitutional changes 
designed to limit the power of the central 
government and strengthen the authority of 
the six national republics. 

Addressing the closing session of the sec- 
ond congress of self-managers, Tito referred 
to past failures to follow word with action 
and to a Western news report that his words 
were “an empty gun.” He promised that ‘this 
will not happen this time. The gun is not 
empty, we have plenty of ammunition.” 

A sense of nervousness and bitterness 
among Yugoslavia’s diverse nationalities has 
been growing in past months to the point 
that plans for decentralizing the nation have 
been threatened. 

EARLIER MEETING HELD 

The three-day congress of self-managers 
follows a special meeting last month at Tito’s 
island retreat of Brioni of the presidium 
of the League of Communists that, accord- 
ing to Tito and others who attended, began 
with “very sharp words.” But the meeting 
reportedly ended in agreement to maintain 
an ideologically unified Communist party 
while going ahead with a radically decen- 
tralized government, 

At the Sarajevo meeting of some 2,300 
delegates from factories, firms and institu- 
tions, Tito vigorously supported the concept 
of decentralization and sought to stem the 
open criticism among the country’s nation- 
alities, particularly the most numerous 
groups, Serbs and Croats. 

The workers in self-management, said 
Tito, would insure that local “statism” and 
“pbureaucratism” would not replace the na- 
tional “statism” and “bureaucratism” now 
being dismantled, 

The United interests of the working class 
and the impact of a united market would 
prove stronger than bureaucratic forces 
thriving on centrifugal trends, he said. 

“We shall also have to see who is among 
us leaders who does not accept the rigorous 
course we are going to institute,” he said in 
& threat to those who oppose the current 
policies. 
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CRITICIZED BY RICH 

Criticism of the system, Tito said, did not 
come from poor pensioners and low income 
workers who had a right to criticize, but 
from those with large pensions and cars who 
had done better than they deserved out of 
the system. 

Naming those who oppose the Yugoslav 
kind of Communism within the Communist 
party would only create “even greater con- 
fusion in the present artificial psychosis,” 
Tito added, “but I know who they are.” 

He referred to “some general on the retired 
list,” whose real complaint was disappoint- 
ment in “megalomaniac” ambitions to “be- 
come president of the republic or at least a 
minister.” 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 30, 1971] 


Trro Makes PLEA FOR ARABS IN TALK 
WirH Pore 
(By Paul Hofmann) 

Rome—iIn a 75-minute audience sur- 
rounded by Vatican pageantry, President 
Tito of Yugoslavia and Pope Paul VI today 
discussed the Middle East, East-West affairs 
and other international problems. 

President Tito was the first Communist 
chief of state to pay an official call on the 
head of the Roman Catholic Church. A visit 
by the Soviet President, Nikolai V. Podgorny, 
to Pope Paul in the Vatican in 1967 was de- 
scribed as private. 

Churchmen said today that the Yugoslav 
leader in his talk with the Pontiff had made 
a strong presentation of the Arab case in the 
Middle East conflict. 

President Tito, who ended a five-day visit 
to Italy today, conferred near Pisa on Satur- 
day with the Foreign Minister of the United 
Arab Republic, Mahmoud Riad. 

Pope Paul reportedly restated the Vatican's 
request for an internationally guaranteed 
special status for Jerusalem and other holy 
Places in Palestine. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 26, 1971] 
Trro; Last oF Four WHO SPOKE FOR “THIRD 
Worp” 

(By Murrey Marder) 

President Josip Broz Tito’s first state visit 
to Washington this week will underscore 
special American interest in supporting an 
unaligned Communist nation wedged be- 
tween two power blocs. 

The fine gradations of diplomatic cere- 
monials are usually of little interest to lay- 
men. But in the case of this Tito trip, there 
is an important distinction drawn by officials 
on both sides—and also by American emigres 
of Yugoslav descent who seek to disrupt 
Tito’s visit. 

For while Marshal Tito met with President 
Eisenhower at the United Nations in 1960, 
and conferred with President Kennedy at the 
White House in 1963, never before has he 
received the full-scale state welcome he long 
has sought in the United States, to help rein- 
force his often-precarious position in the 
power balance. 

Among anti-Communist emigre groups in 
this country, Serbs, Croats and others, there 
is acute awareness of this distinction, accord- 
ing to officials responsible for President Tito’s 
security. here. There is reportedly added 
antipathy among many emigrees over the 
fact that President Nixon, once the great 
favorite of these groups because of his 
staunch anti-communism, has made the 
warmest overtures to Romania, Yugoslavia 
and other Communist nations. 

The record of past assaults on official 
Yugoslav offices in this country has caused 
U.S. planners to take special precautions for 
Tito’s safety. The incidents that have marred 
Soviet Premier Alexei Kosygin’s Canadian 
visit, despite extra security measures, under- 
line the problem. 

President Nixon on Friday made a special 
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appeal for Americans to accord full courtesy 
to Tito, mindful of the previous demonstra- 
tions against the Yugoslav leader on earlier 
visits of lesser stature. By providing his 
mountain retreat at Camp David, Md, 
Wednesday night as an arrival rest stop for 
Tito and Mrs. Broz, as the Yugoslavian 
President's wife is called, President Nixon 
doubly associated his prestige with their visit. 

Tito, now 79, is openly engaged in attempt- 
ing to assure that Yugoslavia’s independent 
brand of communism survives both the frac- 
tionalization hazards of its multiple nation- 
alities and the risk -of new Soviet domina- 
tion. He led Yugoslavia out of the Soviet or- 
bit in 1948, in a historic break with Moscow. 

Tito is the last survivor of the quartet of 
dynamic figures who aspired to lead the un- 
aligned “third world”: India’s Nehru, Egypt’s 
Nasser, Indonesia's Sukarno. President Nix- 
on, making the first visit of an American 
President to Yugoslavia, last fall, confirmed 
there that this administration accepts and 
supports Tito’s brand of unalignment. Amer- 
ican officials said yesterday that the full- 
dress welcome to be accorded Tito here this 
week will be added evidence of that policy. 

President Nixon told Tito last year that 
the United States would try to encourage 
American equity capital to invest in Yugo- 
slavia. An amendment to help fulfill that goal 
is included in the present foreign aid bill 
now on the Senate floor. It would authorize 
guarantees for American investment in Yugo- 
slavia and Romania, through the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation. 

The United States also recently agreed to 
reschedule $58.6 million in Yugoslavian debts 
to the United States, as American support for 
Yugoslavia’s stabilization program. 

In addition to its attempts to sustain its 
own non-doctrinaire brand of market econ- 
omy, Yugoslavia last month played host to 
Soviet Communist Party leader Leonid Brezh- 
nev, seeking to gain a guarantee of Soviet - 
respect for Yugoslav sovereignty. The results 
reportedly were some gain, but with some 
ambiguity remaining about the Brezhnev 
doctrine of “limited sovereignty” of Commu- 
nist nations. 

Yugoslavia earlier this month reemphasized 
its independent stance with military maneu- 
vers marking the first major test of its doc- 
trine of “peoples’ war,” drafted after the 
1968 Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia. 


DAY OF UNITED NATIONS INFAMY 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as Ambas- 
sador George Bush said last night after 
the United Nations General Assembly 
vote to seat Communist China and expel 
Taiwan, it was a day of infamy. 

The United States lost a friend who 
consistently supported us. At the same 
time, one unfriendly nation becomes a 
member and will consistently vote 
against our interests. 

More grievous, however, is the prec- 
edent that means a simple majority of 
United Nations members any time it suits 
them can expel a member. 

Mr. Speaker, there was great jubila- 
tion after that tragic vote and let us not 
forget that in the cheering section were 
Representatives of Belgium, Britain, 
Canada, and Mexico. 

Obviously, we cannot defend ourselves 
against our friends. 
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DENUNCIATION OF U.N.-CHINA 
OUSTER 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today for the expressed purpose of 
denouncing the unconscionable act of the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
voting to expel the Republic of China 
from its membership. During the past 
several weeks we have watched with 
growing apprehension the jockeying and 
maneuvering going on in New York by 
the nations actively supporting the 
ouster of the Republic of China and the 
astonishing groundswell of support for 
membership for the Communist dictator- 
ship of mainland China. 

I would commend President Nixon and 
Ambassador to the United Nations 
George Bush for their efforts to forestall 
what was becoming an increasingly un- 
favorable situation by proposing a “two 
China” policy to keep the Republic of 
China in the United Nations. I personally 
feel that we could have and should have 
taken a stronger stand at various points 
along the way to defend the Republic of 
China’s membership, but it is evident 
that both the President and Ambassa- 
dor Bush saw the handwriting on the 
wall and realized that we were simply 
outvoted. 

Mr. Speaker, the action of the United 
Nations General Assembly last evening 
brings chilling thoughts to mind to those 
of us who recall the decision by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt back in 1933 to 
grant diplomatic recognition to the 
U.S.S.R. Ever since the Bolsheviks had 
come to power in 1917, the United States 
refused to do business with the ruling 
Communist dictatorship of the U.S.S.R. 
Then all of a sudden in 1933 our Gov- 
ernment concluded that the “time was 
ripe” for a “normalization” of relations 
with Russia. By granting the Soviet gov- 
ernment diplomatic status, it was rea- 
soned, we could better pressure them to 
act more responsibly and to reduce their 
worldwide outlaw-tactic activities. Fur- 
thermore, it was assured that recogni- 
tion would make a new market available 
to American business. Unfortunately, the 
lesson of history has shown that these 
hopes were but a wisp of smoke, that our 
assumptions that the Russians would 
“behave” were naive and groundless, and 
even the hopes for greater business ac- 
tivity came to nothing—until the United 
States began donating and shipping 
large amounts of war aid to Russia in 
World War II, aid for which we have re- 
ceived neither repayment nor thanks. 

And so, now the General Assembly, 
using the same false reasoning, has 
opened the door of membership to yet 
another Communist government, thereby 
allowing the Communists one more 
beachhead for the purpose of subverting 
the Free World, and for weakening the 
prospects of a lasting world peace. Once 
again, the American people, who shell 
out over a third of the United Nations 
budget, have been betrayed by the count- 
less nations long the recipients of Amer- 
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ican generosity. The American people 
will no longer tolerate being the patsy of 
the rest of the world. We cannot be ex- 
pected to shoulder the lion’s share of the 
burden of defending freedom while other 
nations who are the beneficiaries of our 
oer openly undermine our leader- 
ship. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come for the 
Congress to take a long and hard look 
at our commitments to the other na- 
tions, and to adjust those commitments 
to levels which clearly indicate that 
“Uncle Sap” has been held up for the 
last time. And, I can think of nowhere 
for a better place to start than by trim- 
ming our outlays to the decrepit, mis- 
guided, and myopic United Nations. 


BRIG. GEN, JOHN R. BROWN 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
we celebrated Veterans Day. 

I can think of no better time to honor 
one of my constituents who is an out- 
standing veteran, Brig. Gen. John R. 
Brown. 

General Brown, who presently skippers 
the New York National Guard’s 1,200- 
man Sixth Area Command, has an- 
nounced his retirement at age 64. 

His 42-year career in the Guard started 
when he enlisted illegally at the age of 16 
in his native town of New Bedford, Mass. 
In 8 years he rose to the rank of first ser- 
geant in that unit. He later moved to New 
York where he joined the 71st Infantry 
Regiment. 

After attending Officers’ Candidate 
School, he was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in 1937. He entered the regular 
Army’s 44th Infantry Division in 1940 
and went on to fight in the Middle East 
theater, in the North African campaign, 
and the Battle of the Bulge. He was 
awarded the Combat Infantryman’s 
Badge and the Purple Heart. 

Known as “The Old Man” to guards- 
men, this ex-prize fighter now commands 
over a 70-mile area comprised of eight 
countries—Westchester, Rockland, Ul- 
ster, Putnam, Dutchess, Sullivan, Orange, 
and Green. 

He has combined tough soldiering with 
a human kindness that has made him 
well loved and respected by his troops. 
He recently said: 

I've been a soldier all my life. I’ve bent the 
law a little to get into the National Guard 
and someone was nice enough to allow me 
to stay in. I've always remembered that when 
some of my men committed minor infrac- 
tions, 


The general will be honored at a testi- 
monial dinner sponsored by the Hendrick 
Hudson Veterans of Foreign Wars Post 
3300 to be held at the Kingsbridge 
Armory in the Bronx this Saturday. Ear- 
lier in the day his unit will mark his re- 
tirement amid a panoply of drum rolls 
and bugle flourishes. 

General Brown has lived in the Bronx 
since 1930. He is married to the former 
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Theresa Carraccio, and has worked for 
Con Edison for the past 40 years. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride that 
I count this man among not only my 
constituents but my friends. This coun- 
try would do well to have more like him. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEALTH HEARINGS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
hearings I recently held in Minneapolis, 
the Minnesota Nurses’ Association was 
represented by Mrs. Ruth Lunde. Mrs. 
Alberta B. Wilson, the director of nurs- 
ing for the Minnesota Department of 
Health at the request of Mrs. Lunde pro- 
vided additional information on the need 
for home health services. Mrs. Wilson 
provided an interesting chart showing 
the need for nursing services for Min- 
nesota residents over 65 years of age. 

Mr. Bruce Stanley, representing the 
community health and welfare council, 
also discussed the home health services. 
He pointed out that patients who would 
have to be institutionalized are getting 
care in homes at greatly reduced cost. 
He urged that medicare home health care 
limits be removed or revised so that home 
health care would be provided on the 
basis of need. Mr. Stanley pointed out 
that in 1969 service cost only $2.3 mil- 
lion. Home health care is a necessary and 
important part of a total health care sys- 
tem. It should receive stronger emphasis. 

MINNESOTA NURSES ASSOCIATION 


DESCRIPTION OF COUNTY PUBLIC HEALTH 
POSITION 


The public health nurse is a registered 
professional nurse who gives skilled nursing 
care, including health counseling, in a 
variety of community settings to individuals 
and families, sick or well, according to their 
health needs. She identifies needs of patients 
who have physical or mental illnesses or dis- 
abilities, and with the physician helps fami- 
lies plan for and secure the necessary serv- 
ices. Her primary objective is to help indi- 
viduals and families develop and strengthen 
their own abilities to manage problems 
related to health. The public health nurse 
utilizes physical care, teaching, counseling, 
and her knowledge of preventive and re- 
habilitative measures to assist people to 
reach the best level of health attainable in 
their situation. She has responsibility for 
selecting, teaching, and supervising other 
nurses, aides, volunteers, or family members 
who give care in her absence. 

The public health nurse gives information 
and guidance to the agency's administrative 
committee in studying community health 
needs; identifying, planning, and evaluating 
appropriate nursing services and policies; 
and in administering the agency’s services. 

In her professional capacity, the nurse par- 
ticipates with selected community groups 
concerned with the well-being of community 
members. She interprets public health nurs- 
ing and coordinates the agency’s programs 
with others to achieve effective and efficient 
services. 

Public health nursing practice emphasizes 
preventive and restorative functions carried 
out with individuals and families thus con- 
tributing to the physical, mental and social 
well-being of the community. 
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NURSING SERVICES TO MINNESOTA RESIDENTS OVER 65 YEARS OF AGE, 1970 


State total 


Minneapolis. 
St. Paul... 
Out State. 


Estimated 65-plus 
3 lation plus who were 
needing nursing 


Estimated 65- 

Number of 65- plus who needed 
nursing services 
but did not 
receive them 


Percent of 65-plus 
who needed 
nursing services 
but did not 


visited by P.H.N. 
receive them 


in 1970 


Note: Feb. 26, 1971. 


FIRST AMENDMENT VIOLATED 
AT KILLEEN, TEX. 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, our war 
machine continues to grind along its 
bloody course through Southeast Asia. If 
our war policy ever made any sense, that 
sense has been long forgotten by the 
American people. 

But our GI’s and our veterans who have 
seen the war and sacrificed in it have 
not forgotten. They have not forgotten 
the friends they saw killed or wounded, 
the limbs they have lost, the horrors in 
which they have been ordered to par- 
ticipate. 

One such group of conscientious GI’s 
in Killeen, Tex. felt it was their duty to 
march on Veterans Day to remind us 
that the war goes on, and to honor their 
young friends who have died and still 
are dying today in Vietnam. 

Iam advised that this group of citizens 
planned their Veterans Day march well 
in advance. In late September, they ap- 
plied to local authorities in Texas for a 
parade permit. But the town fathers, ap- 
parently not wishing to antagonize 
powerful military men at nearby Fort 
Hood, did all in their power to prevent 
the peaceful march from taking place. 
According to reports, the town first de- 
manded a bond of $4,000 to cover “police 
costs”. Later, the fee was lowered to 
$500, but the marchers were informed 
that any permit they might receive would 
give them only the use of the sidewalk, 
and that carrying of placards would not 
be permitted. 

The GI’s and veterans, who are sworn 
to uphold the Constitution, were under- 
standably unwilling to accept such 
blatant prior restraints on the exercise 
of their first amendment rights. They 
decided to carry out their march despite 
the denial of the permit. 

In Killeen, Tex., on Veterans Day 1971, 
112 of these citizen-soldiers and their 
supporters were reportedly summarily 
arrested and thrown in jail by civilian 
authorities. They are now being held be- 
cause they cannot produce the $200 bail 
levied on each of them. 

All of us should deplore these sad 
events. We must demand that the 
marchers be released and charges 
dropped, and that no further punitive 
action be taken by military authorities at 
Fort Hood. Further, we must see to it that 
when citizens request a permit to parade 


peacefully in exercise of their freedoms 
of speech and assembly, such denial of 
rights as was encountered in Texas yes- 
terday will not occur. 


HANDICAPPED TO RIDE ON 
RAPID TRANSIT 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, in a mat- 
ter of months the Bay Area Rapid Tran- 
sit System will commence service in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. 

This system will be the most modern 
in the Nation and should contribute to 
the environmental betterment of the 
area. 

The BART system is also unique in 
that it will be designed so that all handi- 
capped persons will be able to use the fa- 
cilities—in other words—the BART sys- 
tem will have 100 percent ridership. 

Recently, Mr. Harold Wilson of Alamo, 
Calif., chairman of the Architectural 
Barriers Committee of the Easter Seal 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
appeared before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Aging and gave a report on the 
BART system and its advantages. 

Mr. Speaker, I think thas Mr. Wilson’s 
comments are worthy of consideration by 
all Members of the Congress. 

The report follows: 

THE ELDERLY AND HANDICAPPED BARRIER— 
FREEDOM ON SAN FRANCISCO Bay AREA 
RAPID Transit SYSTEM 

(By Harold L. Willson, Chairman Architec- 
tural Barriers Committee, Easter Seal So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults) 
When the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid 

Transit System is completed in 1972, its serv- 

ice area will extend into three counties with 

seventy five miles of track and thirty nine 
stations. The facilities for the elderly and 
handicapped will surpass those of any other 
mass transportation system in the world pro- 
viding for 100 per cent ridership within its 
service area. These facilities were acquired 
primarily due to the efforts of the Architec- 
tural Barrier Committee of the Easter Seal 

Society for the Crippled Children and Adults 

of Alameda and Contra Costa Counties. 

Shortly after the inception of BART, it was 
noted that the BART System plan, as au- 
thorized by the public bond issue in 1962, 
excluded facilities for the elderly and handi- 
capped with severe mobility limitations. 
Whereby, I initiated a project to secure facil- 
ities which would be easily accessible to, and 


usable by, these individuals, including non- 
ambulatory persons, 


The project objectives were four-fold as 
follows: 

1, Obtain endorsements and support for the 
project from the elderly and handicapped in- 
dividuals and organizations devoted to the 
welfare of the elderly and handicapped. 

2. Inform, educate and convince the BART 
Board of Directors and Staff that the au- 
thorized plan would prevent access for ap- 
proximately 4 per cent of the population who 
are elderly and handicapped with severe mo- 
bility limitations. 

3. Secure BART Board of Directors policy 
to insure that the system would be construct- 
ed whereby the facilities for the elderly and 
handicapped could be easily added at a later 
date, and to secure estimated cost of adding 
the facilities. 

4. Since BART was not authorized nor 
funded by the electorate to provide for the 
elderly and handicapped, obtain authority 
and funds through the State Legislature. 


OBTAIN ENDORSEMENTS AND SUPPORT 


Due to the many interest facets and enor- 
mous number of individuals and organiza- 
tions involved, various methods and proce- 
dures were employed to obtain endorsement 
and support for the project. 

Since the elderly and handicapped popula- 
tion would be directly affected by the suc- 
cess or failure of the project, it was impera- 
tive that the strongest endorsement and sup- 
port should be obtained from the organiza- 
tions representing and/or devoted to the wel- 
fare of the elderly and handicapped. There- 
fore, many meetings with representatives of 
these organizations were concerned to discuss 
problems and strategy and to trigger timely 
letter campaigns directed to BART and the 
State Legislature. These meetings and letter 
campaigns were not only beneficial, they sup- 
plied the backbone support for the project. 

On the other hand, it was evident that our 
project required the endorsement and sup- 
port from the non-elderly and non-handi- 
capped citizens. Therefore, many of my eve- 
nings, especially in the early years of the 
project, were devoted to speaking engage- 
ments at service, church and professional 
groups. 

Rather than through the use of public 
demonstrations and news media publicity, 
the project accomplishments are primarily 
attributable to individual salesmanship with 
respect for the individual involved. As a re- 
sult of this salesmanship and presentation of 
the facts involved, I have gained the confi- 
dence and a professional attitude from every- 
one contacted. 

INFIRM, EDUCATE, AND CONVINCE BART 


I have been a volunteer consultant to the 
San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Dis- 
trict Board of Directors and Staff since early 
in 1963 urging them to provide facilities in 
the initial construction which will be easily 
accessible to all the public including the el- 
derly and handicapped in wheelchairs. 

Since every existing public transportation 
system, through design, presents unsur- 
mountable barriers to the elderly and handi- 
capped with severe mobility limitations, a 
number of the BART officials and personnel 
understandably had difficulty in compre- 
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hending the necessity of special facilities to 
accommodate the elderly and handicapped. 
Nonetheless, project objectives to inform, 
educate and convince BART were accom- 
plished through: 

1. Presentation of the statistics from the 
National Health Survey. 

2. Projected increases for the elderly and 
handicapped population. 

8. BART's responsibility to provide trans- 
portation to all of the public. 

4. Fair and honest salesmanship and pro- 
fessional attitude. 

SECURE BART BOARD OF DIRECTOR POLICY 

Since BART was not authorized nor 
funded by the electorate to provide facilities 
for the elderly and handicapped, it was nec- 
essary to secure a BART Board of Director 
policy that the system would be constructed 
whereby the facilities for the elderly and 
handicapped could be easily added at a later 
date, and to secure estimated cost of adding 
the facilities. 

In 1965, the BART Board of Directors 
adopted a construction policy for the subway 
stations whereby it would be possible to 
easily add elevator facilities in the future, if 
funds were provided. 

Later on February 29, 1968, the BART 
Board of Directors adopted the policy that 
they would inform all concerned that the 
facilities for the elderly and handicapped 
will require an additional $5 to $7 million 
(later revised to $10 million) and that the 
State Legislature be notified that the BART 
District is willing to install the facilities if 
the additional money is provided from 
sources other than the BART District. 


OBTAIN AUTHORITY AND FUNDS 


Once BART was convinced, construction 
policy was obtained, and BART provided the 
estimated cost, our final objective was to se- 
cure authority and funds for the elderly and 
handicapped facilities from the State Legis- 
lature. This authority was accomplished 
through the enactment of the Assembly Bill 


No. 7, Chapter 261, which was approved by 
Governor Reagan on June 6, 1968. The basic 
provision of the law is as follows: 

It is the purpose of this chapter to insure 
that buildings and facilities, constructed in 
the State by use of State, county, or munici- 
pal funds, or funds of any political sub- 
division of the State, adhere to the American 
Standards Association Specifications A 117.1— 
1961 for making buildings and facilities ac- 
cessible to, and usable by, the physically 
handicapped. 

This law was not directed specifically at 
BART but rather for all public buildings. 
The passage of this law required a massive 
statewide effort by many elderly and handi- 
capped groups and individuals with the 
Easter Seal Society in the thick of the effort. 

A few months later the State legislature 
resolyed BART's funds-to-complete shortage 
problem and added $10 million for the el- 
derly and handicapped facilities, 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Elevators will move the nonambulatory or 
semiambulatory person vertically from street 
to train platform. All elevators will be equip- 
ped with telephone for calling the station 
agent, and will have controls within each 
reach of the wheelchair occupant. 

Toilet facilities also have been designed to 
accommodate the elderly and handicapped. 
The door widths are wide enough for persons 
in wheelchairs to pass through, and rest- 
rooms will have one stall that can be used 
by the wheelchair occupant. 

Stairs at stations will have handrails on 
both sides that will extend 18 inches beyond 
the top and bottom steps. Special parking fa- 
cilities will be provided for the handicapped, 
with wider-than-usual stalls located close to 
the station and to the elevators reserved for 
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the elderly and handicapped with severe mo- 
bility limitations. 

The BART car was also designed with 
handicapped persons in mind. A wheelchair 
occupant can easily ride over the gap between 
the train platform and the car floor, can 
easily pass through the car door, and move 
from one end of the car to the other. 

A combination of loudspeaker directions 
and easily-read signs will aid the BART pa- 
tron with impaired sight or hearing. Seeing- 
eye dogs will be permitted and, when neces- 
sary, the station attendant can assist the 
blind. 

Other facilities for the handicapped in- 
clude special service gates and fare collection 
machinery in stations, a communication sys- 
tem that includes closed-circuit television, 
special directional signs, and the low place- 
ment of telephones and elevator buttons. 


CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


This has been a very rewarding project for 
the elderly and handicapped of the San 
Francisco Bay Area and will assist in the 
future planning of mass transportation sys- 
tems throughout the world. BART is the 
mass transportation laboratory and will have 
the all important 100 per cent ridership— 
A FIRST. 

As mentioned, a great deal of effort was 
expended on my part and from many in- 
dividuals and groups including the BART 
Board and Staff personnel. However, maybe 
more importantly, this project demonstrated 
that individuals treating each other with re- 
spect and on a professional level can ac- 
complish what appeared to be impossible. 

Through the final months of construction, 
BART has requested that I continue to as- 
sist them in the area of inspection for they 
are proud of their system and their part in 
providing for the elderly and physically han- 
dicapped. 

After the BART construction phase, the 
reduced fare question for the elderly and 
handicapped must be resolved. 

Phase II of the transportation problems for 
the elderly and handicapped is to provide 
barrier-free access to the bus systems in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. The major problem 
for wheelchair occupants and others with 
Severe mobility limitations for accessibility 
to the bus systems is that one or two trans- 
portation systems cannot afford to absorb 
the bus redesign and tooling costs. Further- 
more, the bus systems cannot afford to scrap 
the existing buses to purchase redesigned 
equipment. 

Therefore, I recommend that a Federal law 
be enacted making it mandatory for all newly 
built buses to be equipped to accommodate 
wheelchair and other elderly and handicap- 
ped passengers, and that Federal funds be 
made available to the bus systems for the 
purchase of accessible-to-wheelchair mini- 
buses, etc. to be used as a substitute system 
during an orderly and planned conversion to 
newly equipped buses and complete service 
to all the public. 

Furthermore, I recommend that a Federal 
law be enacted making it mandatory for all 
public transportation systems, including air 
transportation, to be accessible to and usable 
by the elderly and the handicapped includ- 
ing the nonambulatory. 

Except in rural areas, where public trans- 
portation is non-existent, and areas execut- 
ing a planned and controlled bus conversion 
program, I would recommend against sep- 
arate transportation systems for the elderly 
and handicapped. In my opinion, this type 
of segregation would lead to higher cost and 
inadequate transportation for the elderly 
and handicapped. 

Since the San Francisco Bay Area has been 
labeled the transportation laboratory, I rec- 
ommend that every effort be exerted at the 
Federal, state, and county levels to imple- 
ment the total laboratory test such as the 
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requirements for the elderly, handicapped 
(including non-ambulatory), and the poor. 


LADY BIRD JOHNSON FURTHERS 
HIGHWAY BEAUTIFICATION 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, competition 
is growing among Texas highway main- 
tenance foremen for the $1,500 cash prize 
and plaque presented each year by for- 
mer First Lady, Mrs. Lyndon Johnson— 
and Texas highways are growing ever 
more beautiful. 

Our Texas highway personnel have al- 
ways been proud of our long roadways— 
keeping them clean and landscaped be- 
yond normal requirements. But the Lady 
Bird Johnson Highway Award has both 
rewarded these efforts and encouraged 
further projects, making Texas highways 
a delight to travel over. 

It is yet another example of the con- 
tagious enthusiasm and inspiration our 
former First Lady has been and remains 
to citizens of all walks of life in our great 
Nation. 

In addition to her award to highway 
personnel, Mrs. Johnson plans next year 
to add a $1,000 award to the news media 
for “exceptional reporting on the beau- 
tification of Texas.” 

Crispin James of the Austin American 
tells us of the latest winner of the Lady 
Bird Johnson Award and of the future of 
the new awards. His article follows: 
Lapy BoD Highway BEAUTY AWARD GOES TO 

CONROE MAN 
(By Crispin James) 

STONEWALL.—In Stonewall, country of ca- 
brito and LBJ, John W. Berry received the 
1971 Lady Bird Johnson Highway Beautifica- 
tion Award Friday during ceremonies at the 
Lyndon B. Johnson State Park, 

Berry, Texas Highway Department main- 
tenance construction supervisor from Conroe, 
was presented with a personal check for 
$1,500 from Mrs. Johnson and a plaque which 
read, “For his contribution to the beauty of 
Texas highways, through landscaping, pres- 
ervation of native wild flowers and main- 
tenance of rest areas,” 

Former President Lyndon Johnson also 
gave an “LBJ award” to Rufus Jones, main- 
tenance construction supervisor from Fred- 
ericksburg. 

The award was a silver cup, inscribed to 
Jones from the Johnsons. 

Berry has worked for the Texas Highway 
Department for 16 years, and is credited with 
making Montgomery County in Houston Dis- 
trict 12 “a theater for natural beauty.” 

“Wherever natural beauty exists,” said 
George Murson, Houston assistant district 
engineer, “Berry has a special talent for 
bringing it to the attention of the public.” 

The four runners-up to the top prize were 
Melyin E. Bayless, La Grange, District 13; 
Jim L. Hamilton, Hamilton, District 9; 
Charlie Anderson Hobbs, Seymour, District 
3; and Allen Knox, Raymondville, District 21. 

“These men we're honoring represent a 
fine highway department and are emissaries 
who keep our showcase in order," said E. J. 
Urbanovsky, chairman of the Department of 
Park Administration at Texas Tech and one 
of the 1971 selection committeemen for the 
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Lady Bird Johnson Award. “It was extremely 
dificult to select a winner, but we chose 
Berry because of the ability he had demon- 
strated in the use of natural materials, his 
ingenuity, and his willingness to go far be- 


yond what was expected of him.” 
Mrs. Johnson announced that in the ad- 


dition to this award, in 1972 she would make 
an award of $1,000 to the news media for 
“exceptional reporting on the beautifica- 


tion of Texas.” 
The prize money will be divided, with $500 


going to a Texas newspaper reporter and 
$500 to a radio television announcer who 
develops the best series on the environment 
and ecology, said Mrs. Johnson. 

After Mrs. Johnson made her award, she 
suggested that “one other gentleman has a 
word to say,” and former President Johnson 
rose to present some awards “of his own.” 

In an informal speech spiced with jokes 
and references to his wife and daughters, 
Johnson praised the work of Jones, and said: 
“rll bet you a saddleblanket that this will 
never find its way onto the side of the high- 
way,” said Johnson, perhaps referring to the 
statement by his wife that all cans from the 
refreshments would be “recycled” to prevent 
any littering. 

Johnson also gave silk scarves, designed 
by Molly Parnis and inscribed with Texas 
flowers and wildlife, to the award finalists 
and highway Officials sitting on the stage to 
give to their wives. 

The afternoon of awards was not over, 
however, until Mrs. Johnson was presented an 
armful of “yellow roses of Texas” by Dewitt 
Greer, chairman of the Texas Highway Com- 
mission. 

“You have been a great Inspiration to the 
highway department,” said Greer. 


AMENDMENT TO BE OFFERED BY 
REPRESENTATIVE MIKVA TO H.R. 
7248 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, at the ap- 
propriate time I intend to offer an 
amendment to the Higher Education Act 
to provide a $1 million increase in the 
authorization of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission in order to enable the Commis- 
sion to carry out the additional duties 
provided in this act. 

The committee bill gives to the Civil 
Rights Commission jurisdiction over dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex. It is 
important that this not be a hollow 
undertaking. If we are to expect the 
Commission to carry out the responsi- 
bilities the committee has assigned to it, 
we must provide the funds necessary to 
do the job right. The bill reported by the 
committee provides no additional au- 
thorization. 

When the amendment is offered on the 
floor, I will present the budgetary 
justification for the $1 million figure 
requested. 

The language of the amendment reads 
as follows: 

a 201, line 16, after “Sec. 1007.” insert 
“(a)”. 

Page 201, 
lowing: 

(b) Section 106 of the Civil Rights Act of 


after line 21, insert the fol- 
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1957, as amended, (42 USC. 1975e) is 
amended by striking out “$4,000,000" where- 
ever it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$5,000,000.” 


A MEMORIAL TO JUSTICE BLACK 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great sorrow that my colleagues and 
I noted the recent passing of the late 
Justice Hugo L. Black. 

Albert Epstein, a resident of Bergen 
County, N.J., brought to my attention a 
poem he wrote which is dedicated to the 
memory of Justice Black. I would like to 
share it with my colleagues: 

Justice Huco L. Brack: A MEMORIAL—OUR 

HERITAGE 
(By Albert Epstein) 

Freedom, the Dignity of Man, rejoiced 

When Independence was conceived— 

‘The infant gasped for breath. 

Then came our Constitution— 

Alone, the child was weak, 

Uncertain, he crawled on hands and knees. 

A spark of life lay hidden within his mother's 
womb, 

The pangs of labor burned, 

A miracle—a twin, the Bill of Rights, burst 
forth 

Endowed with all the wisdom garnered by 
the sages— 

The spasms fed. 


PEACE FOR NORTHERN IRELAND 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, the continu- 
ing turmoii in Northern Ireland deeply 
disturbs me. What, however, I find even 
more distressing is that an end to the in- 
justices causing this violence does not 
yet appear in sight. 

Since the treaty of 1921, which estab- 
lished the six counties of Northern Ire- 
land, the Catholic minority has been the 
victim of blatant discrimination. The 
Cameron report, a 1969 official document 
of the British Government, cites exam- 
ples of this discrimination in the areas of 
local government appointments, local 
government electoral boundaries, hous- 
ing allocations, and employment. While 
some measures have finally been insti- 
tuted in an attempt to end these injus- 
tices, the government’s revival of intern- 
ment policies appears to me to be a step 
backward. 

I have become, therefore, a cosponsor 
of Congressman Hucx Carey’s resolution 
which calls for peace in Northern Ire- 
land, and if implemented could hope- 
fully bring a realization of this goal. 
One of these is the termination of the 
current intermment policy under the 
Special Powers Act, and simultaneous 
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release of all persons previously detained. 
Another is full respect for the civil rights 
of all the people of Northern Ireland and 
an end to political, social, economic, and 
religious discrimination. A third meas- 
ure calis for implementation of the prom- 
ised reforms by Great Britain in the 
fields of law enforcement, housing, em- 
ployment, and voting rights. The disso- 
lution of the Parliament of Northern 
Treland and withdrawal of all British 
forces is another provision. 

Under this arrangement law enforce- 
ment would be placed under local con- 
trol acceptable to all parties. And finally, 
this resolution expresses the hope for a 
convening of all interested parties for 
the purpose of accomplishing the unifi- 
cation of Ireland. 

It is my hope for an early passage of 
this resolution, even though its effect is 
moral in that obviously our Congress 
cannot legally bind the parties involved 
in that civil war. But, silence in the midst 
of such bloodshed and sadness is, to me, 
unthinkable. The Congress should now 
go on record as deploring this situation. 


AMNESTY NOT APPROPRIATE THIS 
TIME FOR DRAFT EVADERS 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, may I 
commend the within editorial to the 
thoughtful attention of my colleagues. 
More than any words I have seen on this 
subject do these fit the description of 
“,.. & word fitly spoken being like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.” 

The editorial follows: 

{From the Columbus (Ga.) Ledger, 
Oct. 23, 1971] 
For THos—E WuHo Dim SERVE—A MUCH 
GREATER PRIORITY 


Pressure is being built to get a general 
amnesty for American youths who ran to 
Canada to evade the draft—timed specifi- 
caliy for the Christmas season. 

Best information is that there are between 
50,000 and 100,000 draft evaders and military 
deserters in Canada alone. About 500 men 
are in federal prisons for draft evasion. 

Now 16 lawyers, writers and educators 
have issued a statement proposing they be 
allowed to return “freed of any legal im- 
pediments and invited to share here the op- 
portunities and responsibilities of building 
@ better nation.” 

We are not without compassion, nor with- 
out concern over the prospect of having 
some kind of American exile population 
drifting about in the world. 

We are not quite ready to take up this 
particular group’s problems this Christmas, 
however. 

We have other worries with more priority 
concerning our young men affected by Viet- 
nam. 

We have sick and wounded veterans to be 
cured. 

There are men without sight, limbs or 
with their mental health shattered we wish 
to have restored. 

Appropriate honors must be rendered, and 


opportunities provided, for our young men 
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who answered their country’s call, fought, 
returned, and now are in fact finding it hard 
to find opportunities and responsibilities for 
building a better nation. We need jobs, 
training aad a compassionate country to 
handle that problem. 

Later, when we have done what we should 
do for those who did what they should do, 
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then perhaps we can levy on our pool of 
compassion for some consideration of the 
lot of those who ran off to Canada. 

But not this Christmas. This Christmas, 
we want to reserve as much of our compas- 
sion and priorities as we can for those with 
first call on it, and those who ran to Canada 
evaded any claim to priority on that matter 
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just as certainly as they evaded the sum- 
mons their country sent to them and the 
war in Vietnam. 

We didn’t like the war, but we're not pre- 
pared yet to welcome home voluntary exiles 
who ran away from it while others went in 
their stead. Let them wait a while longer so 
we can all think about it a little more. 


ss eeeeESSSSSSSSSSFSFSSFSSSSSSSssse 


SENATE—Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


The Senate met at 11 a.m. and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ELLENDER) . 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God in whom reposes all might and 
power and wisdom, look upon Thy ser- 
vants here to whom the people have com- 
mitted the welfare of this Nation. Into 
their hearts send Thy light and Thy 
truth. Teach them the lesson that it is 
not in the possession of power but in 
the uses to which it is put that all men 
are under divine judgment. So, amid the 
collision of world forces, when the chan- 
nel of history seems turned from its 
course, when little men shrivel and per- 
ish, keep Thy servants here calm, con- 
fident, wise, and just, anchored to the 
faith of the Founding Fathers. And may 
they and we behold, in the swift chang- 
ing scene, the opening of a new chal- 
lenge, radiant with promise and vibrant 


with hope in which we shall play our 
full part as faithful servants of the King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

For Thine is the kingdom and the 
power and glory forever. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, October 26, 1971, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. HARRIS) is 
now recognized for 15 minutes. 


AMERICA’S RURAL HEALTH CRISIS, 
1971 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, in testi- 
mony before the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Subcommittee on Health on 
March 31, 1971, Dr. Robert L. Nolan, the 
chairman of the division of public health 
and preventive medicine of the West Vir- 
ginia University School of Medicine, has 
eloquently brought to attention the ac- 
tual crisis dimensions of our health care 
system in rural America. 

Dr. Nolan’s testimony points out that 
for many rural communities there are no 
practicing health personnel available at 
all. For a country with the best medical 
expertise in the world, this situation is 
a national disgrace. The lack of medical 
services in rural America has reached the 
shameful point wherein a person’s right 
to a healthy life is a function of his or 
her place of residence. It is time we real- 
ize that the right to health in this 
country is exactly that: a right for all 
Americans, not a privilege for a few. 

This is simply not the case in rural 
America. Statistics bear out this fact. 
One-half of the 1,343 maternal deaths 
in the United States per year occur in 
rural areas and small towns, although in 
our country 70 percent of the people live 
in urban areas. The infant mortality rate 
in rural America is one-third higher than 
the rest of the Nation, and there exists a 
30- to 40-percent higher rate of disability 
and death from accidents in these areas 
of our country than elsewhere. 

Mr. President, the reasons for the 
shocking lack of health care in rural 
America transcend the issue of health 
itself, 

Rural Americans, for the most part, 
simply do not share in the good things 
of our society. Poverty is the central fact 
of life for 14 million, or one out of every 
four, rural Americans. Unemployment, 
inadequate housing, lack of transporta- 
tion, poor schools, and the lack of strong 
public or private institutions are the hall- 
mark of the general deterioration of rural 
America. We cannot isolate the health 
care problem from this larger problem. 

Dr. Nolan’s testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Health recognizes the 
health care problem of rural America as 
part of a larger phenomenon. With un- 
characteristic vision in this age of the 
specialist, where problems and their solu- 
tions are categorized into neat little pi- 
geonholes, Dr. Nolan brings to the scene 
a refreshing change in outlook. He knows 
that another hospital here, and two more 
doctors there, are not really going to 
change things. Fundamental change is 
necessary. 


Mr. President, Dr. Nolan describes the 
problems of rural America with the sense 
of urgency they deserve. And he also pro- 
poses the urgent solutions these problems 
demand. I would hope that each of my 
colleagues will give this valuable testi- 
mony careful consideration, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


THE RURAL HEALTH Crisis, 1971 


Gentlemen, I appreciate your invitation to 
participate in this Hearing today to present 
some observations and recommendations 
concerning health matters in rural areas. 

For a variety of reasons studied by count- 
less commissions and committees, rural peo- 
ple do not share in the same opportunities 
as the rest of their fellow Americans. 

Rural health conditions in this country to- 
day are the heritage of decades of continuing 
neglect and indifference, which has left our 
deprived rural regions far behind the rest of 
the Nation. Whatever elements we attribute 
to the “health crisis” in the country today, 
these are severely aggravated in our rural 
areas, where conditions similar to underde- 
veloped countries often prevail. 

Poverty in rural America dominates the 
lives of an estimated 14 million people, or one 
out of four living in rural areas, compared to 
one out of eight in urban areas. 

In the urban ghetto, help can be sum- 
moned from the surrounding affluent regions; 
people and agencies are available who can 
give their skills to provide assistance. In an 
emergency, hospitals do exist within the city, 
an ambulance may be found, and s0 may a 
doctor. 

In the isolated rural areas there may be no 
ambulance, no hospital, no doctor, just no 
help available. The resources that we take 
for granted in the cities simply do not exist 
in many of our rural areas. These shortages 
in rural areas also affect those with financial 
resources, who must travel long distances for 
needed health care and also have no access to 
adequate emergency care. 

Rural areas share the other liabilities of 
the ghetto: unemployment, inadequate 
housing, crowded dwellings, and discrim- 
ination. In addition, the rural areas are 
plagued by an absence of transportation 
(which is almost complete, and which the 
new Railpax will not resolve), isolation cre- 
ated by geography, weather, and poor roads, 
lack of strong public or private institutions, 
dispersal of population impairing political 
effectiveness and community organization. 

In many rural areas, even water, waste 
disposal, electricity, and modern heating— 
basic needs associated with a modern civiliza- 
tion—are all lacking. 

RURAL HEALTH ISSUES—-WEST VIRGINIA 
ILLUSTRATION 

The situation in West Virginia is illustra- 
tive of problems in other rural areas. Almost 
60% of West Virginia’s population is dis- 
persed in rural areas, many living in rela- 
tively isolated “hollows,” without access to 
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health and medical services. There is a 
severe shortage of physicians, dentists, and 
nurses in these rural areas; in some counties 
there are no practicing health personnel 
available at all. 

The State’s own Health Task Foree Report 
in 1967 noted: 

(1) There were only 96 M.D.'s per 100,000 
population, compared with a national aver- 
age of 142 M.D.'s per 100,000. Furthermore, 
an undetermined number of these physicians 
(average age 53 years) were not in fulltime 
practice. In the last 10 years over 60 com- 
munities with populations of less than 10,000 
have been left without physicians as rural 
practitioners retired and were not replaced. 
In 13 counties there was only one physician 
for four times the patient population recom- 
mended by the American Medical Association 
(1/700), and in six counties the population 
load for physicians was six times the recom- 
mended ratio. 

(2) Although it was estimated that the 
State needed 720 public health nurses, as a 
minimum, there were only 136 so identified, 
or one-sixth the need. In addition, less than 
two dozen of these nurses were actually 
trained in public health. 

(3) Of all West Virginia families, 32.6% 
had total incomes of less than $3,000 per 
year. This represented 150,637 families. Only 
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44,193 families In this group were receiving 
welfare assistance. (That is, assistance pay- 
ments based on 52% of need determined in 
the early 1960's.) The rest had to fend for 
themselves and had no organized support for 
medical care. 

(4) Local county health departments in 
the remote areas typically do not have a full- 
time health officer and have to rely upon an 
already overworked local physician for a few 
hours of part-time service per week. Pro- 
grams and services in such departments are 
yery limited and rarely are able to make a 
significant impact upon unmet individual 
health needs. 

(5) Water and sewage services essential 
for health were found to be inadequate in 
120,000 homes in West Virginia. 

(6) Of the 521,142 homes in the state, 
375,000 disposed of solid waste in such a 
manner as to create a nuisance and public 
health hazard. 

(7) There was no adequate public trans- 
portation in rural areas for either ordinary 
or emergency medical care. 

The data submitted with regard to a typi- 
cal West Virginia rural county illustrates 
the exceedingly low per capita and family 
income, limited education, and diminishing 
physician ratio. Furthermore, you will note 
that the expenditures in the District of Co- 
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lumbia with comparable health, welfare, and 
mental health activities were $111.25 per 
capita in comparison with $24.12 per capita 
in West Virginia, or a ratio of about 4% to 1. 
Thus, the District of Columbia had available 
twice the money for one-half the population. 

In surveys conducted locally by physicians 
cf our Division, there has been well-docu- 
mented inadequate housing, absence of wa- 
ter, lack of preventive medical services, and 
a variety of untreated medical conditions 
ranging from parasitism to heart disease. 

Turning to the national picture, over 130 
rural counties have been identified with- 
out any private doctors at all. A study of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Montana revealed that as of 1965 two- 
thirds of the total of 1,600 towns were with- 
out physicians. 

All these circumstances have their expres- 
sion in: 

(a) higher maternal death rates (one-half 
of the 1,343 maternal deaths in the US. 
per year occurred in rural areas and small 
towns); 

(b) higher rates of disability and death 
from accidents (30-40% higher); 

(c) higher infant mortality rates in rural 
areas. (one-third higher); 

(d) longer periods of disability and hos- 
pitalization for specific illnesses. 


TABLE 1.—POPULATION DISTRIBUTION AND PERCENT CHANGE, 1950-70! 
{A typical West Virginia rural county—Land area in square miles, 645; urban places in square miles, 1.6; persons per square mile, 1950—49.0; 1960—-42.0; 1970—39.5; percent population,* urban— 


10.1; rural/farm—14.4; rural/nonfarm—755} 


Age group 


Typical rural county 


State of West Virginia 


1970 Numberchange Percent change 


1970 Number change 


Percent change 


—1, 723 
—1, 699 
—3, 419 
+320 
+577 


—43.9 
—18.3 
—33.1 

+4.4 
+22.0 


—42.1 

—3.7 
—28.9 
+13.7 
+40.1 


—101, 086 
—54, 500 
—208, 429 
+-47, 106 
+55, 594 


139, 021 
508, 309 
511, 954 


390, 833 
194, 120 


—5, 944 —18.9 


1, 744, 237 —261, 315 —13.0 


1 Source: OEO Community Profile Project. Computer printout, OEO, Charleston, W. Va. 


3 Source: U.S. Census. 


TABLE 11.—POOR FAMILIES, 1960 AND 1966 


Number of families 


Poor families 1 


Number 


Percent poor 
families in 
county of 
State total, 


Percent U.S. counties having Percent 
lower percent of poor 


families ! 


1960 1966 1960 


1966 


State of West Virginia 
Typical rural county 


139, 400 105, 900 
2, 894 2, 140 


30.1 
44.2 


100.0 
2.0 


1 In the typical county in the United States in 1966 there were 1,221 families renked as poor. 
cent of total families in that “typical” county. 


This represented 15.1 


2 84 percent means that only 16 percent of all U.S. counties had a great proportion of poor families 


than this typical rural county of West Virginia. 


Health characteristics 


Five year average infant mortality rate 
1961-1965, 27.9. 
Physician to population ratio 
Dentist to population ratio 

Health officed part-time contributes ap- 
proximately 44 day per week to public health 
duties. 
Public health nurse to population 

ratio 
Public health sanitarian to 

population ratio. 
General hospitals 


County health department budget—1970?: 


Federal State Local 
Total percent percent percent 


Typicai rural 
county... 

Monongalia 
County. 


33, 580 
702, 167 


Approximate per capita governmental ex- 
penditures for health contrasting rural West 
Virginia with urban Washington, D.C. 

West Virginia—Combined expenditures of 
W. Va. Departments of Health, Welfare, and 
Mental Health. 1970 Fiscal Year: 


State Department of Health 

State Department of Welfare 
(Medicaid) 

State Department of Mental 
Health 


40, 723, 409 


41,000,000 = 1,700,000 =$24.12 per capita. 

District of Columbia—Total expenditures 
of the D.C. Department of Public Health, 
1969-1970: » 

89,000,000 = 800,000 =$111.25 per capita. 

Sources: 

1 West Virginia Department of Health. The 
Past Twenty Years of Maternal and Infant 
Health in West Virginia. Compared with 
the US. 1946-65, June 1968. 


Source: CEO Community Profile Project. Computer printout, OEO, Charleston, W. Va. 


FOOTNOTES 

*Comparison with Monongalia County, 
where the resources of West Virginia Univer- 
sity are located, shows relative inability of 
rural counties in lacking sophistication in 
grantsmanship and health manpower to com- 
pete for and capture Federal funds for health. 

» District of Columbia figures include 
equivalent appropriation categories for men- 
tal health and welfare cited as separate items 
in West Virginia. 

Other Socio-Economic Characteristics: 

Income: t 
Total Personal Income (1965)__. $33, 773, 000 
Total wages and salaries 21, 917, 000 
Total transfer payments 5, 277, 000 
Per capita personal 

(1965) 
Median family income (1960) -_ 
Percent families—$3,000 (1960) 
Percent families—$10,000 (1960) 

Public Assistance: 


Average Monthly Public Assistance Cases, 
July 1968—June 1969: 2 


income 
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social security disability or retirement and 74. chronic alcoholism. 
had no unemployment coverage. Local re- 75. exposure to pesticides. 
sources had paid for the physician’s visit and 76. cleft palate, uncorrected, 6 years. 
the prescription, but there were no programs 77. spinal cord lesion with L,, , deficit. 
or persons with any kind of follow up care or 78. congestive heart failure. 
responsibility. After a lifetime of hard work 79. maduromycosis. 
helping to produce our food, we had excluded 80. tonsillitis. 
him from the benefits we make available to 81. psoriasis. 
virtually everyone else. 82. recto-vaginal fistula. 

aver A 83. paraplegia, field injury. 


A š š 84. mental retardation. 
List of medical conditions observed in 85. thrush. reat 


Housing: * Hidalgo-Star County health survey, con- 86. amebiasis 
All occupied housing units ducted by Field Foundation March 3-8, 87. bilateral peterygium 
All housing units with plumbing fa- 1970 88. ruptured lumbar disc. 


cilities - chronic sinusitis. 89. hiatus hernia. 

All housing units lacking plumbing chronic bronchitis. 90. pyorrhea alveolaris. 
facilities . otitis media with perforation. 91. arteriosclerosis obliterans. 
Sources: unexplained adenopathy. 92. tendon injury, unrepaired, 
1 Leyden, Dennis R. and Rader, Robert D., failure to thrive. 93. unbilical hernia. 


Education: * 
Median school years completed... 


Percent completed—5 years 
Percent completed high school or more. 25.7 


County Personal Income West Virginia, 
1962-1965, Bureau of Business Research, 
W.V.U., December, 1968. 

*W. Va. Department of Welfare: Annual 
Report, July, 1968 to June, 1969, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

* 1960 Census. 

* 1970 Census. 


MIGRANT HEALTH PROBLEMS 


In March and April of last year I had the 
privilege of participating in a Field Founda- 
tion study of migrant health conditions, 
which included my own visits to Southwest 
Texas and South Florida. 

Our team of physicians, which had in- 
tended to examine only 50 families in great 
depth at McAllen, Texas, found over 1,400 
patients waiting for medical help. Most of 
these families were in seasonal agricultural 
work and unable to obtain needed medical 
treatment. Word had spread rapidly of our 
presence and over 900 people waited on the 
first day of the team visit, lining the streets 
around the small clinic made available to us 
in McAllen, Tex. 

On Chart A is a list of the untreated con- 
ditions that were observed during that sur- 
vey. Infectious disease, metabolic disorders, 
malnutrition, and congenital defects, all of 
which had gone untreated, were quite 
common. 

I think it is significant that the residents 
of this area who lack medical care flock to 
obtain health services when an opportunity 
is available, No public or private program was 
available to those who had flocked to the 
survey team for assistance. Once more we 
had evidence that the migrants had been 
passed by, despite the ostensible existence of 
programs that were supposed to help them. 

It was in this same area that a widespread 
epidemic of poliomyelitis occurred last year, 
which tragically proved the absence of ade- 
quate immunization there. 

Typical of the migrant situation was the 
following individual case history: 

In Hidalgo County, Texas, in a small 
erowded hut, we met a sick gentleman of 
63 years of age. He looked much older than 
his age, quite weak and emaciated. He had 
worked in various parts of this country con- 
tinuously as an agricultural laborer since 
nine years of age when he left school to 
help support the family. He was willing and 
anxious to work, but too weak to do so. He 
had experienced weight loss, easy fatigue, 
polydypsia and polyuria. Although a phy- 
sician in a rural town had apparently diag- 
nosed diabetes mellitus and prescribed in- 
sulin, his condition had not improved. The 
man did not understand the use of the in- 
sulin, and no one was available to explain to 
him or administer it. He had no electricity 
or refrigeration, which is necessary to pre- 
serve the insulin, and the insulin lay useless 
on & crossboard along the wall. 

Although disabled, he was not eligible for 
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positive serology. 
TB. 

T.B. on I.N.H. 

. costochronditis. 

. osteoarthritis. 

. Scoliosis. 

. fractured rib, untreated. 
3. hypertensive cardiovascular disease. 
. Obesity, 

+ peptic ulcer. 

. tapeworm. 

. ascariasis. 

. pin worms. 

. hypertension, untreated, 
. fungus infection of skin. 
. Varicose veins with thrombophlebitis. 
. dental caries. 

. epistaxis, recurrent. 

. tinea corporis. 

. LV. septal defect. 

. diabetes mellitus. 

. Splenomegaly. 

. Ovarian cyst. 

. anemia. 

. enuresis (age 12). 

. hematuria, 

- bronchial asthma. 

. bursitis. 

. reactive depression. 

. cholecystitis/cholelithiasis. 
. cataracts, unoperated. 

. hernia, unoperated. 

. protein malnutrition. 

. hyperkeratosis. 

. conjunctivitis. 

. impetigo. 

. glaucoma. 

. Sarcoidosis. 

. cardiomegaly. 

. goiter. 

. pyelonephritis. 

. hearing loss. 

. gastritis. 

. glomerulonephritis. 

. hemorrhoids, bleeding, untreated. 
. pellagra. 

. ariboflavinosis. 

. epilepsy. 

. seborrheic dermatitis. 
. alopecia areata. 

. cervicitis. 

. rickets. 

. hyperthyroidism. 


visual loss, untreated. 


. infantile diarrhea. 

. cerebral palsy. 

. untreated fractured knee. 
. Scabies. 

. chronic pancreatitis. 

. lodine deficiency goiter. 

. unblopsied neck nodule, 3cm. 
. diverticulitis. 

. iron deficiency anemia. 
. endometritis. 

. feeble-mindedness. 

. cystitis. 

. urethritis. 

. esophagitis. 


94. laryngotracheobronchitis. 
95. bilateral scrotal hydrocele. 
96. birth defect. 

97. club foot. 

98. G.I, bleeding. 

99. congenital heart disease. 
100. migraine. 

101. strabisumus, uncorrected, 
102. cellulitis. 

103. craniostenosis. 

104. cancer of prostrate. 

105. heart block. 

106. infantile hemiplegia. 

107. cystocele. 

108. emphysema. 

109. vaginal bleeding. 

110. broken hip. 


Recurrent themes observed in various rural 
areas have included: 

(a) refusal of local hospitals (even those 
built with Hill-Burton funds) to admit pa- 
tients without a cash deposit; 

(b) difficulties in applying for existing 
benefits under state or federal programs; 

(c) discriminatory practices in school 
lunch programs in violation of statutes and 
regulations; 

(å) inability to qualify for federal home 
improvement loans because of lack of finan- 
cial resources; 

(e) refusal of categorical federal health 
programs (e.g., family planning, maternal 
and child health, etc.) to provide needed 
medical care for a diagnosis discovered as a 
result of the project; 

(f) inability to find a job; 

(g) poor schools; 

(h) impassable roads; and 

(1) no transportation. 

It is widely acknowledged that health can- 
not be effectively separated from needs for 
equal opportunity and access to housing, en- 
vironmental preservation, education, jobs, 
medical care, welfare, and all other public 
services. Yet we have not addressed ourselves 
as a Nation to any kind of comprehensive 
attack upon these problems. 

Furthermore, the proposals now awaiting 
consideration, illustrated by proposed Health 
Maintenance Assistance Act of 1971 (S. 
1182), and the National Health Insurance 
Standards Act outlined in the President's 
1971 Message on Health (House Document 
No. 92-49) are unlikely to result in effective 
delivery to needy rural areas and certainly 
not to those where seasonal agricultural 
workers live. The area to which I have re- 
ferred does not have the economic resources 
nor the technical ability to attract such pro- 
grams as these proposals envision, and, un- 
less there are compelling incentives to serve 
these neglected groups, they can be expected 
to be left behind again. 

The President’s National Advisory Com- 
mission on Rural Poverty in 1967 aptly de- 
scribed rural poverty in the United States a 
national disgrace. This most powerful and 
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wealthy Nation certainly does have the ca- 
pacity to deal with these problems. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 


In my judgment we have had enough stud- 
jes and documentation. I respectfully offer 
these recommendations for your considera- 
tion: 

(1) For appropriate committees in Con- 
gress to give their combined consideration 
to the 1967 Reports by the President's Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Rural Pov- 
erty: The People Left Behind and Rural Pov- 
erty in The United States. The recommenda- 
tions of this Commission are well-developed, 
comprehensive, properly focused and should 
be implemented forthwith, 

(2) For prompt development of the Na- 
tional Health Service Corps authorized by 
PL 91-623, enacted December 31, 1970, but 
not yet funded nor planned for implementa- 
tion. When passed, as you know, that was 
called the Emergency Health Personnel Act 
of 1970. 

(3) For establishment of a federally-fi- 
nanced rural network of community health 
services and health related programs to as- 
sure comprehensive health services for all 
residents in rural areas. The state and local 
communities have been and are unable to 
finance such programs. 

(4) For economic incentives for health in- 
stitutions (e.g., medical schools, hospitals, 
health departments) to {nvolve themselves 
more directly in the solution of rural health 
problems, and conversely economic penalties 
for those which decline to become so in- 
volved. 

(5) For establishment by federal statute 
of a new civil right to medical care for every- 
one in an emergency, with appropriate civil 
and criminal penalties for denial of this 
right. 

(6) For establishment by federal statute of 
a new civil right to medical care for every 
sick child, with apropriate civil and crimi- 
nal penalties for denial of this right. 

(7) For statutory criminal and civil 
penalties applicable to any public official or 
employee obstructing, impeding, or delaying 
any public or private benefit to any person 
relating to health, education, welfare, or 
employment. 

(8) For a federal rural multi-purpose 
ombudsman program rendering direct as- 
sistance in health, education, welfare, em- 
ployment, and other services to rural fam- 
ilies throughout the country, and visiting 
each family at least once a year to assure 
rural family assistance. 

(9) For economic and other incentives 
for individuals with needed skills to settle 
and work in rural areas. 

(10) For prompt federal action to halt 
all adverse land use practices such as strip 
mining, uncontrolled timbering, and pollu- 
tion practices, which are destroying the 
natural beauty of our rural areas and threat- 
en to make these regions uninhabitable. 

(11) For establishment of a Rural Devel- 
opment Agency for human resources and 
needs within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, with responsibility 
for developing, coordinating, and delivering 
programs to people in rural areas. 

(12) For allocation of 1% to 2% of all 
appropriations for health, welfare, educa- 
tion, and other personal service programs to 
assure the self-enforcement and delivery of 
benefits to prospective recipients. This could 
finance legal services for assuring availabil- 
ity to the beneficiaries. 

(13) For allocation of at least 10% of 
appropriations for categorical health service 
programs to permit such programs to as- 
sume financial responsibility for diagnosis 
and treatment of health conditions discov- 
ered among their beneficiaries, which are 
not otherwise within the scope of their pro- 
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grams. The present statute and regulations 
ordinarily prevent this approach. 

(14) For an amendment to the US. Con- 
stitution to guarantee to every adult re- 
sponsible for his own support or the support 
of others an opportunity for gainful em- 
ployment consistent with his skills. The fed- 
eral government should be the employer of 
last resort. We must stop forcing people to 
subsidize our economic system through their 
own unemployment and resulting poverty. 
There is much productive work that can be 
done throughout the country, including 
work in the health professions. 

(15) For an amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution to eliminate the present inequality 
of opportunity of all kinds for people in the 
various states by a new definition of “equal 
protection of the laws,” requiring a uniform 
national standard and full equality nation- 
ally in the availability of all services and 
programs related to local, state, or federal 
government. Inequality of opportunity in 
which government actively participate can- 
not be eliminated until we adopt a uniform, 
constitutionally mandated national standard 
of equality. 

I believe implementation of these pro- 
posals could permit a unified comprehensive 
approach to rural health needs and arrest 
the progressive deterioration of Rural Amer- 
ica, 


(The remarks of Mr. Harris when he 
introduced S. 2746 and 2747 are printed 
in the Recor» under Statements on In- 
troduced Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 


PERIOD FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period of 30 minutes for the transaction 


of routine morning business with the 
statement of each Senator therein being 
limited to 3 minutes. 

Is there any morning business? 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY CON- 
FERRED BY THE EXPORT ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ACT OF 1969—SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 167 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs on 
Senate Joint Resolution 167 and ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution. I 
have cleared this request with the leader- 
ship on both sides of the aisle, and there 
is no objection to proceeding to immedi- 
ate consideration of this measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Legislative Clerk read as follows: 

S.J. Res. 167, a joint resolution to extend 
the authority conferred by the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1969. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, very 
briefiy, this resolution extends the Ex- 
port Administration Act from October 31, 
1971, until May 1, 1972; that is, a simple 
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6-month extension of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act. 

Under existing laws the Export Admin- 
istration Act expires on this coming Sun- 
day. In order to continue the act and in 
order to give the House of Representa- 
tives an opportunity to act on this mat- 
ter, it is most important for us to con- 
sider Senate Joint Resolution 167 imme- 
diately. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment to the joint resolution. This 
has been cleared with the ranking minor- 
ity member of the committee and as far 
as I know there is no opposition to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

After line 6, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Sec. 404(g) of the National Hous- 
ing Act Is amended by striking out ‘154’ and 
substituting in lieu thereof ‘1%,'". 


Mr, SPARKMAN, Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to prevent 
an unintended call for prepaid premiums 
to the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation. Unless amended, 
the present law would require associa- 
tions to divert up to $400 million of hous- 
ing funds into payment of prepaid in- 
surance premiums. 

The background of the situation is 
this. The present law requires that if the 
ratio of FSLIC reserves to insured sav- 
ings falls below 1.75 by December 31 of 
a given year, member associations are 
required to commence prepaid insurance 
premiums equal to 2 percent of their 
savings growth during the year. It was 
not anticipated that reserves would fall 
to 1.75 until 1973 or 1974—by which time 
the Congress would have worked out a 
more permanent and stable method of 
maintaining an adequate FPSLIC finan- 
cial structure. However, there has been 
an extraordinary increase in insured sav- 
ings in 1971—which has been extremely 
helpful in stimulating home building— 
and the reserve ratio may drop to 1.75 or 
slightly below it by December 31, 1971. 
The reserve ratio decline is solely the 
function of the increase in savings and 
does not refiect a reduction of dollar 
reserves. 

By amending the 1.75 to 1.60, the trig- 
gering of the prepaid premiums can be 
postponed for a year, giving Congress 
enough time to work out a permanent 
system. This would leave the FSLIC 
reserves at a very adequate level—sub- 
stantially above the 1.25 existing for the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

No objection has been expressed to 
this amendment, the effect of which is 
simply to prevent an unanticipated di- 
version of several hundred million dol- 
lars of housing funds from prepaid pre- 
miums which are not necessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution is open to further 
amendment, If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the joint resolution. 
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The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 167) 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, was read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

SJ. Res. 167 
Joint resolution to extend the authority con- 
ferred by the Export Administration Act 

of 1969 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 14 of the 
Export Administration Act of 1969, as 
amended (Public Law 92-37; 85 Stat. 89), is 
amended by striking out “October 31, 1971" 
and inserting “May 1, 1972". 

Sec. 2. Section 404(g) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out “134” 
and substituting in lieu thereof “13%”, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TEACHERS’ SALARY INCREASES 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, no aspect 
of the current wage and price freeze has 
created greater confusion than its appli- 
cation to teacher salary increases. With 
a few exceptions, those increases were 
effective weeks before the freeze was or- 
dered. Funds were appropriated for the 
purpose, contracts were signed and many 
school personnel worked and drew salar- 
ies at the higher rates. 

In its initial ruling, the Cost of Living 
Council seemed to say that any increase 
which was effective prior to August 15 
would be allowed to stand. Spokesmen 
for the Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness publicly estimated that about 80 
percent of the Nation’s teachers would 
qualify for raises under that guideline. 

Not long afterward, however, the rul- 
ing underwent a series of complicated 
refinements which had the effect of re- 
ducing the OEP’s estimate of benefiting 
teachers to less than 20 percent. It re- 
duced general understanding of the 
guidelines even more. School adminis- 
trators, attorneys general, and teacher 
association representatives, all of whom 
had a responsibility for applying the 
law, were at a loss to fit the overlapping 
rulings made by the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil to the specific circumstances of their 
situation. 

In an effort to clarify the policy with 
regard to Virginia teachers, my office 
wrote to the OEP on October 8, request- 
ing specific guidance on whether the 
Richmond, Va., School Board would be 
able to pay scheduled salary increases 
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this year. With that letter were sent 
copies of actual contracts signed by 
Richmond teachers and a letter from the 
school board detailing the specific cir- 
cumstances of the contract situation. 

On October 12, my office received a 
reply from the OEP’s general counsel. 
That reply completely evaded the specific 
question I posed and, instead, reiterated 
the latest version of the Cost of Living 
Council's general guidelines. As I in- 
formed the OEP in a followup telegram 
on October 15, its letter was of no help 
in answering the inquiries made by my 
office. I again requested a specific ruling 
at the earliest time. 

During this same period, the Attorney 
General of Virginia—Andrew P. Miller— 
was making similar inquiries of OEP, 
with special reference to the OEP’s 
favorable ruling in the case of North 
Carolina teachers. Because he had found 
“the probative facts relating to salary 
increases for Virginia teachers identical 
to North Carolina’s,” Attorney General 
Miller phrased his request for guidance 
in the same language as that of the 
North Carolina Governor. 

The reply received by Mr. Miller from 
OEP on October 14 was identical to that 
received a few days earlier in my office. 
It contained no reference to the specific 
inquiry made but was merely a restate- 
ment of the guidelines which were being 
questioned in the first place. In contrast, 
the guidance that went out to North 
Carolina Gov. Robert W. Scott in a tele- 
gram signed by General Lincoln was de- 
tailed and categorical, and I quote from 
that part of the message dealing with 
salary increases: 

This is in reply to your letter of September 
9, 1971 and your Attorney General's letter of 
August 20 on the subject of teachers salaries 
in the state of North Carolina. Clarification 
contained herein is based on supplemental 
guidance on teachers salaries contained in 
my cable to you last night, September 14. 
Specific answers to the questions posed in 
your letter are as follows: 

1. Yes, the nine and one quarter month 
teachers can receive the salary increase pro- 
vided by the new salary schedules even 
though these teachers did not perform sery- 
ice -prior to August 15, 1971. This conclusion 
is based on your letter which indicates that 
the contract was in effect prior to August 
15 and that the nine and one quarter month 
teachers were under a contract giving 


them the option to accrue pay prior to 
August 15. 

2. By our definition, a system-wide con- 
tract is a contractual agreement which cov- 
ers all teachers in the system, includes uni- 
form criteria for pay eligibility and allows 
all to draw pay on a 12-month basis if they 
chose. If in fact such a contract makes all 
teachers eligible to accrue pay prior to Au- 
gust 15, it is irrelevant whether any one 
teacher performs work or accrue pay prior 
to August 15. 


On the authority of that telegram, 
and with the concurrence of the attor- 
ney general of North Carolina, the State 
is now making increased salary pay- 
ments to its public school teachers. 

Mr. President, I want to make it clear 
that I support the President’s wage and 
price freeze. If anything, I believe it 
should have been declared sooner than it 
was. But, I applaud the moves that have 
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been taken and I believe the great ma- 
jority of Americans support them, not- 
withstanding the sacrifices they entail. 

It is essential, however, that these pol- 
icies be administered fairly. Nothing will 
more quickly erode public confidence in 
the program than to have one group 
treated differently from another in the 
same situation. I am afraid that is what 
is happening to teachers in this country 
and they are deeply disturbed by it, 

I call upon the Cost of Living Council 
to rectify this inequity and to adopt the 
North Carolina guidelines as the stand- 
ard for teachers everywhere. Nothing 
short of that, in my judgment, would 
serve the interests of even-handed jus- 
tice. 

Mr. President, today I have expressed 
my deep concern about the handling of 
this situation in telegrams to President 
Nixon, Secretary of the Treasury John 
Connally, and Mr. Arnold Weber, Direc- 
tor of the Cost of Living Council, I ask 
unanimous consent that the correspond- 
ence between my office and OEP and 
between the office of Attorney General 
Miller and OEP be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

5 OCTOBER 15, 1971. 
Re your letter of October 10, in response to 
October 8, inquiry by Mr. Lewis of my 
staff. 
Mr. ELMER BENNETT, 
General Counsel, 
Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
Washington, D.C.: 

While I am pleased to have the restate- 
ment of OEP’s general policy, what was re- 
quested was a specific ruling on a specific 
situation concerning the Richmond, Virginia 
School System. Your letter is not helpful 
in answering the inquiry made of this office. 
I would appreciate having specific ruling at 
the earliest possible time. 

Witt1maM B. Sponge, Jr., 
U.S. Senator. 


OCTOBER 8, 1971. 

Mr. Ray WARNER, 

Office of Emergency Preparedness, 

Executive Office Bldg, Annex, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ray: Enclosed is the material from 
the Richmond School Board concerning 
teacher salary increases. The letter from Mrs. 
Crockford speaks of an exemption but it is 
understood that they would prefer to be 
granted the increase under the rules as in- 
terpreted by OEP. 

The letter also does not specifically state 
that teachers in the system have the option 
of a ten or twelve month pay schedule but, 
again, this is understood to be the case. Ex- 
amples of a twelve and ten month contract 
are appended to the letter. 

We would apprecaite the earliest possible 
consideration of this. 

Best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Jack W. Lewis, 
Legislative Assistant to Senator William 
B. Spong, Jr. 
OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS, 
Washington, D.C., October 12, 1971. 

Mr. Jack W. LEWIS, 

Legislative Assistant to Senator William B. 
Spong, Jr, Committee on Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. Lewis: This is in reply to your 
letter of October 8, 1971 with respect to the 
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effect of the wage-price freeze on teachers’ 
salaries. 

The Cost of Living Council has recently 
issued a concise explanatory statement which 
summarizes the Council's rulings to date. 
This guidance is contained in paragraph 
502(1) of OEP Economic Stabilizatior Cir- 
cular No. 18, and provides as follows: 

“Because of the number of requests re- 
ceived for information on teacher salaries, 
the following additional comments are sub- 
mitted, summarizing the previous rulings of 
the Cost of Living Council on this issue. The 
permissibility of salary increases for teach- 
ers during the wage-price freeze is ceter- 
mined by the criteria applicable to other 
wage and salary earners. Whether a teacher 
can receive a salary increase depends upon 
the facts and circumstances of the particu- 
lar case. A teacher may receive pay at a new 
increased rate under the terms of the freeze 
only if the teacher was receiving or, in the 
special circumstances set forth below, could 
have received pay at the new rate prior to 
August 15. The date when a new pay rate 
went into effect or when a teacher signed 
a contract are not relevant. in determining 
whether the higher salary level is applicable 
to the teacher. The determining factor is the 
point in time when the particular teacher 
could acually receive pay at the higher rate. 

“An individual teacher is entitled to a pay 
increase contracted for prior to August 15 
if, but only if, 

“(a) He performed work for the increased 
pay rate prior to August 15, or 

“(b) He was entitled to receive immediate 
payment prior to August 15 at the increased 
rate, or 

“(c) In his contract signed prior to Aug- 
gust 15, he had an option to receive pay on 
a 10-month basis rather than a 12-month 
basis and he elected the 10-month basis and 
hai he elected the 12-month basis he would 
have actually received pay at the increased 
rate prior to August 15. 

If the teacher performed work at the in- 
creased par rate prior to August 15, he is 
entitled tc the increased rate even though 
his first pay check was received after August 
15. 

“(d) If the teacher is eligible under the 
contract for a pay increase upon comple- 
tion of additional educational courses, or 
upon receipt of a degree, this is considered 
to be a bona fide promotion and is not af- 
fected by the wage freeze. 

“(e) A teacher employed in the school 
system for the first time must qualify under 
the criteria set forth above in order to be 
paid at a new increased rate.” 

Notwithstanding all prior references to ac- 
crual of pay, you will note that the under- 
lying principle applied to teachers is: If 
the empioyment arrangement requires that a 
teacher begin work to be eligible for pay, 
then the date of beginning work is the date 
the teacher is eligible to accrue pay. 

I hope the above information satisfac- 
torily responds to your inquiry. 

Sincerely, 
ELMER F. BENNETT, 
General Counsel. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
Richmond, Va., October 22, 1971. 
Mr. ARNOLD WEBER, 
Director, 
Cost of Living Council, 
U.S. Treusury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, WEBER: I am in receipt of a letter 
dated October 14, 1971, from Mr. Elmer F. 
Bennett, General Counsel of the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness, which purports to 
be a reply to my letter to you dated Septem- 
ber 28, 1971. Copies of both letters are at- 
tached hereto. I must stress that I consider 
Mr. Bennett’s reply to be unresponsive to 
my query and totally unsatisfactory. 
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As you know, in response to a request 
from the Governor of North Carolina, the 
Director of the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness provided Governor Scott with a 
direct answer to the same question as that 
which I posed on September 28th. This an- 
swer in turn enabled the Governor to direct 
payment of increased wages for North Caro- 
lina teachers based on General Lincoln’s re- 
ply. For this reason, and for the reason that 
the probative facts relating to salary in- 
creases for Virginia teachers are identical to 
North Carolina's, I phrased my question in 
the same language as that of Governor Scott. 

It was my hope that a direct answer would 
be forthcoming from the Cost of Living 
Council so that Virginia’s teachers could be 
told with authority whether their salary in- 
creases would be permitted under the terms 
of the freeze; consequently, I am extremely 
dismayed that your office has failed to treat 
this situation procedurally with an even 
hand, particularly in view of the great num- 
ber of persons who are affected. 

May I request, therefore, a responsive reply, 
on the substantive issue raised in my letter 
of September 28th, at your earliest conven- 
ience from someone with the authority to 
make a ruling which can be relied on. I am 
confident that your office intends to treat 
each state on a nondiscriminatory basis and 
that this matter will be resolved without 
any further delay. 

With kindest regards, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW P. MILLER, 
Attorney General. 


OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS, 
Washington, D.C., October 14, 1971. 
Hon, ANDREW P. MILLER, 
The Attorney General, 
Commonwealth of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 

Dear Mr. MILLER: This is in reply to your 
letter of September 28, 1971 with respect to 
the effect of the wage-price freeze on teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

The Cost of Living Council has recently 
issued a concise explanatory statement 
which summarizes the Council’s rulings to 
date. This guidance Is contained in paragraph 
502(1) of OEP Economic Stabilization Cir- 
cular No. 18, and provides as follows: 

“Because of the number of requests re- 
ceived for information on teacher salaries, 
the following additional comments are sub- 
mitted, summarizing the previous rulings of 
the Cost of Living Council on this issue. The 
permissibility of salary increases for teachers 
during the wage-price freeze is determined 
by the criteria applicable to other wage and 
salary earners. Whether a teacher can re- 
ceive a salary increase depends upon the facts 
and circumstances of the particular case. A 
teacher may receive pay at a new increased 
rate under the terms of the freeze only if 
the teacher was receiving or, in the special 
circumstances set forth below, could have 
received pay at the new rate prior to August 
15. The date when a new pay rate went into 
effect or when a teacher signed a contract 
are not relevant in determining whether the 
higher salary level is applicable to the teach- 
er. The determining factor is the point in 
time when the particular teacher could 
actually receive pay at the higher rate 

“An individual teacher is entitled to a pay 
increase contracted for prior to August 15 
if, but only if, 

“(a) He performed work for the increased 
pay rate prior to August 15, or 

“(b) He was entitled to receive immediate 
payment prior to August 15 at the increased 
rate, or 

“(c) In his contract signed prior to Au- 
gust 15, he had an option to receive pay 
on a 10-month basis rather than a 12-month 
basis and he elected the 10-month basis and 
had he elected the 12-month basis he would 
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have actually received pay at the increased 
rate prior to August 15. 

If the teacher performed work at the in- 
creased pay rate prior to August 15, he is en- 
titled to the increased rate even though his 
first pay check was received after August 15. 

“(d) If the teacher is eligible under the 
contract for a pay increase upon completion 
of additional educational courses, or upon 
receipt of a degree, this is considered to be 
a bona fide promotion and is not affected by 
the wage freeze. 

“(e) A teacher employed in the school sys- 
tem for the first time must qualify under the 
criteria set forth above in order to be paid 
at a new increased rate.” 

Notwithstanding all prior references to ac- 
crual of pay, you will note that the underly- 
ing principle applied to teachers is: If the 
employment arrangement requires that a 
teacher begin work to be eligible for pay, 
then the date of beginning work is the date 
the teacher is eligible to accrue pay. 

I hope the above information satisfactorily 
responds to your inquiry. 

Sincerely, 
ELMER F. BENNETT, 
General Council. 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1971. 
Mr. ARNOLD R. WEBER, 
Director, 
Cost of Living Council, 
U.S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WEBER: This office has been re- 
quested on several occasions to clarify the 
operation of the wage freeze order as it re- 
lates to teachers’ salaries, and while I have 
attempted to interpret in a consistent man- 
ner the various guidelines which have been 
disseminated, it appears that there is no one 
answer which applies to every State and to 
every school division within a State, For this 
reason, it has become necessary to ask you 
for a concrete ruling based on the following 
facts: 

1. On May 28, 1970, the State Board of Edu- 
caton, subject to the approval of the Gover- 
nor, adopted a revised schedule of basic mini- 
mum salary levels for the fiscal years begin- 
ning July 1, 1970, and July 1, 1971. This sched- 
ule incorporated salary increase funds ap- 
propriated by the General Assembly in Item 
510, Chapter 461 of the 1970 Acts of Assem- 
bly, which appropriated to the State Board 
of Education $220,337,425 for apportionment 
to the public schools for teachers’ salaries by 
the State Board for the year beginning July 
1, 1971. These sums represented an increase 
of $29,028,160 over the appropriation for the 
1970-71 fiscal year, and receipt thereof by 
each locality is conditioned on its use of the 
minimum salary schedule set by the State 
Board of Education. 

2. Virginia provides a statewide basic mini- 
mum level of financial support for the 
salaries of teachers in all of the State's 144 
school divisions, with the number of “State 
aid teaching positions” in each division þe- 
ing determined by allotment formulas based 
upon average daily student attendance. In 
addition to the statewide minimum, each 
school division supplements teachers’ salaries 
in differing amounts depending on local bud- 
gets. Thus a salary schedule for each division 
is arrived at. 

3. By statute (§ 22-217.2 of the Code of 
Virginia), contracts for services between local 
school boards and professional personnel 
must be executed on a standard form pre- 
pared and provided by the State Board of 
Education for all of the State’s school divi- 
sions (see attached). This contract, when 
executed, is entered into between the teacher 
and the local school board, and binds the 
school board to pay a fixed amount for the 
school session in equal monthly installments 
for services rendered. There is no mention 
in the standard contract of a specific state- 
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wide basic minimum salary to be paid to the 
individual teacher. These contracts are 
signed by the individual teacher in the spring 
of each year following approval of school 
budgets by the local governing body, and 
govern employment conditions and salary 
terms for the ensuing school year. 

4. All 12-month teachers and all other 12- 
month school personnel are paid in 12 
monthly checks. Teachers whose terms of 
employment are for 10 months receive their 
first pay check during the month of Septem- 
ber of each school year. However, each 10- 
month teacher has the option to be paid in 
12 equal monthly installments, which option 
is exercised simply by filling in the number 
“12” in the third blank in Paragraph 9 of 
the attached contract. 

Based on these facts, may I request an 
official answer to the following: 

Can the 10-month teacher receive the 
salary increase provided by the new salary 
schedules if this teacher did not perform 
services prior to August 15, 1971, but was 
under a binding contract prior to August 
15, 1971? Please note that this is the same 
question posed by the Governor of North 
Carolina in his letter to you dated Septem- 
ber 9, 1971, and is based on what I believe 
to be substantially the same factual situa- 
tion. If your answer to my question, there- 
fore, differs from that given to the Governor 
of North Carolina, I would appreciate your 
making the distinction clear, as it appears 
that in reliance on your telegram of Sep- 
tember 15th the State of North Carolina is 
paying its school teachers the salary in- 
creases called for in their 1971-72 contracts. 

With kindest regards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW P. MILLER, 
Attorney General. 
ANNUAL CONTRACT WITH PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL 
This Article of Agreement, between the 
School Board of 
county, city or town 
State of Virginia, of the ñrst part, and 
party of the second part: 

Witnesseth, that the said party of the first 
part agrees to employ and the party of the 
second part agrees to accept such employ- 
ment in the position of 


(administrator, supervisor, principal, teacher, 
librarian or other instructional staff) 


subject to the authority of the party of the 
first part, under the supervision and direc- 
tion of the division superintendent of 
schools, and agrees to the following condi- 
tions, to wit: 

1. That the party of the second part: 

(a) holds a Virginia certificate or 
license in full force Oo 

(b) has completed the requirements 
for a Virginia certificate or license and 
has filed application for same o 

(c) will qualify for a Virginia certifi- 
cate or license prior to the effective date 
of employment o 

2. The said party of the second part shall 
perform such duties during the period of 
this contract as are deemed necessary by the 
school board and superintendent for the efi- 
cient and successful operation of the school 
system. 

3. The said party of the second part shall 
comply with all school laws, State Board of 
Education regulations, and all rules and 
regulations made by the party of the first 
part in accordance with law and State Board 
of Education regulations, and shall make 
promptly and accurately all reports required 
by the division superintendent of schools. 

4. The said party of the second part here- 
by swears or affirms allegiance and loyaity to 
the Constitution of Virginia and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

5, The division superintendent shall have 
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authority to assign to their respective posi- 
tions in the school wherein they have been 
placed by the school board all teachers, in- 
cluding principals, and may, with the ap- 
proval of the school board, reassign any 
teacher or principal to any school within 
such division; provided no change or re- 
assignment shall adversely affect the salary 
of such teachers and, provided, further, that 
the division superintendent shall make ap- 
propriate reports and explanations upon the 
request of the school board. 

6. The said school board, party of the first 
part, upon recommendation of the division 
superintendent, reserves the right to dismiss 
said party of the second part as provided by 
law, after having given two weeks notice in 
writing and opportunity to be heard, paying 
for services rendered in accordance with this 
agreement to date of dismissal. In case schools 
are closed temporarily on account of an epi- 
demic or for other necessary cause, the said 
board may require such loss of time to be 
made up within the school term or may ex- 
tend the school term. 

7. This contract shall not operate to pre- 
vent discontinuance of a position as provided 
by law. 

8. The said party of the second part re- 
serves the right to resign for just cause, giv- 
ing said school board, party of the first part, 
two weeks notice in writing and setting forth 
therein the reason considered just cause for 
resignation, In the event the board declines 
to grant the request for release, and the party 
of the second part breaches the contract, the 
certificate of the party of the second part 
may be revoked under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the State Board of Education. 

9. The said board, party of the first part, 
agrees to pay said party of the second part 
$ for the school session 
payable: 

(1) in installments for services 
rendered, payable by the first day of each 
calendar month or as soon thereafter as 
possible. 

or 

(2) im accordance with schedule under 
“Special Covenants.” 

This contract covers the period 
within which there shall be a minimum of 
180 actual teaching days, plus ad- 
ditional working days for teaching, in-serv- 
ice training, conferences, planning, evalu- 
ation, related services, and days 
subject to assignment in the discretion of the 
party of the first part. In the event this con- 
tract is terminated by mutual consent prior 
to the end of the contract period, payment 
will be made for services rendered on a daily 
rate basis to be determined by dividing the 
annual salary stipulated in this contract by 
the number of days officially covered under 
the provisions of this contract. 

10. The said school board, party of the first 
part, shall deduct monthly from the salary 
due the said party of the second part the 
computed amount due under the Virginia 
Supplemental Retirement Act (including 
State-supported group insurance), the Fed- 
eral Social Security, and Withholding Tax 
Acts, 

11. Special covenants: 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimcus consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

The petition of the Association for Grand 
Jury Action, Inc., of Rochester, N.Y., pray- 
ing for the Senate to reassert its prerogative 
in the filling of Supreme Court vacancies; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, 
without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to extend 
the authority conferred by the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1969 (Rept. No. 92-406). 

By Mr. GRAVEL, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 861. A bill to designate the Federal of- 
fice building and U.S. courthouse to be con- 
structed in Atlanta, Ga., as the “Richard B. 
Russell Federal Building” (Rept. No. 92-407) 
and 

S. 2687. A bill to authorize the acquisition 
of certain real property in square 724 in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 92-408). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 2339. A bill to provide for the disposition 
of judgment funds on deposit to the credit 
of the pueblo of Laguna in Indian Claims 
Commission, docket numbered 227, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 92-409) . 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 1273. A bill to amend Public Law 89- 
701, as amended to extend until June 30, 
1973 the expiration date of the Act and the 
authorization of appropriations therefor, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 92-410). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 


By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance: 

William A. Goffe, of Oklahoma, to be a 
judge of the U.S. Tax Court. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. HARRIS (for himself and Mr. 
BELLMON) : 

S. 2746. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands in trust for the 
Absentee Shawnee Tribe of Oklahoma, Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS (for himself, Mr. MET- 
CALF, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. Harr, and Mr. 
BAYH): 

S. 2747. A bill to authorize a family as- 
sistance plan providing basic benefits to low- 
income people, to provide incentives for em- 
ployment and training to improve the ca- 
pacity for employment of members of poor 
families, to achieve greater uniformity of 
treatment of recipients than under the Fed- 
eral-State public assistance programs and to 
otherwise improve such programs, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 
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By Mr. BOGGS (for himself, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
Moss, and Mr. ROTH) : 

S. 2748. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
to provide benefits to survivors of police offi- 
cers, prison guards and firemen killed in the 
line of duty. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. MAG- 
NusoN, Mr. HUMPHREY, and Mr. 
Moss) : 

S. 2749. A bill to regulate trade in drugs 
and devices by prohibiting the Cispensing of 
drugs or devices by medical practitioners and 
their participation in profits from the dis- 
pensing of such products, except under cer- 
tain circumstances, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2750. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Albert W. Small. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 2751. A bill to amend section 704 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit the 
conversion or exchange of National Service 
Life Insurance policies to insurance on & 
modified life plan with reduction at age 70. 
Referred to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 2752. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax credit 
for contributions to a neighborhood cor- 
poration and to provide other financial as- 
sistance to such corporations organized un- 
der State law to furnish their own neighbor- 
hood services. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr, RIBICOFF: 

S. 2753. A bill for the relief of John C. 
Mayoros. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. INOUYE) : 

8. 2754. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to engage in certain export ex- 
pansion activities, and for related purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 2755. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, to include the sintering 
and burning of clay, shale, and slate used as 
lightweight aggregates as a treatment process 
considered as mining. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

8.2756. A bill relating to the recomputa- 
tion of retired pay in the case of employees 
of the Federal Government and members of 
the Armed Forces who retire during the 
period that scheduled pay increases for such 
employees and members are postponed. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MILLER: 

8.2757. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Tjernagel and others, Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 2758. A bill to provide insurance for the 
member accounts of certain Federal credit 
unions, and for other purposes. Referred to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S., 2759. A bill to designate the fourth 
Friday in September of every year as Ameri- 
can Indian Day. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2760. A bill to amend the Rail Passenger 
Service Act of 1970 in order to provide finan- 
cial assistance to the National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation for the purpose of pur- 
chasing railroad equipment and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 
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By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 2761. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to acquire certain 
lands and interest therein within the bound- 
aries of the Cache National Forest in the 
State of Utah. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 2762. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to acquire certain 
lands and interests therein within the bound- 
aries of the Cache National Forest in the 
State of Utah. Referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. HARRIS (for himself and 
Mr. BELLMON) : 

S. 2746. A bill to declare that the 
United States holds certain lands in 
trust for the Absentee Shawnee Tribe of 
Oklahoma. Referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, for my- 
self and my colleague, Mr. BELLMON, I 
send to the desk a bill for appropriate 
reference and ask unanimous consent 
that certain letters and documents from 
the Absentee Shawnee Tribe of Okla- 
homa in support of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ABSENTEE SHAWNEE TRIBE OF OKLA- 
HOMA, 
Shawnee, Okla., October 5, 1971. 
Hon, FRED Harris, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Harris: Enclosed is Resolution 
AS-72-6, adopted by the Absentee Shawnee 
Business Committee on September 24, 1971, 
which authorizes me as Chairman of the 
Tribe to seek legislation to have certain 
tribal lands, originally conveyed to the tribe 
without restrictions, redesignated Trust lands 
and be so maintained by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

Also enclosed is a proposed Bill that I, as 
authorized by the aforementioned resolution, 
would like for you and Senator Bellmon to 
co-sponsor in the U.S. Senate. Senator Bell- 
mon is receiving an identical Bill and being 
informed that we would appreciate his spon- 
sorship. Please feel free to seek additional 
sponsors if, in your opinion, it would be 
beneficial to our cause. 

Congressman Steed has been asked to in- 
troduce an identical Bill in the U.S, House 
of Representatives and other Oklahoma 
House members have been asked to join him 
as co-sponsors. 

Thank you for your assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR ROLETTE, 

Chairman, Absentee Tribe of Oklahoma, 


RESOLUTION OF ABSENTEE SHAWNEE TRIBE OF 
OKLAHOMA, FEDERAL BUILDING, SHAWNEE, 
OKLA, BUSINESS COMMITTEE MEETING, 
SEPTEMBER 24, 1971 
A resolution requesting that lands origi- 

nally conveyed to the absentee Shawnee 

Tribe in fee status pursuant to an act of 

August 11, 1964 (78 Stat. 392), without re- 

strictions because of Indian ownership be re- 

designated trust lands and be so held by the 

United States Government. 

Whereas, the Absentee Shawnee Business 
Committee met on September 24, 1971, and 
voted that an attempt be made to get the 
aforementioned lands redesignated Trust 
lands, and 
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Whereas, the Business Committee au- 
thorized the Tribal Chairman to prepare the 
necessary Bill and contact the Oklahoma 
Congressional Delegation in order to get leg- 
islation introduced. 

Now, therefore be it resolved that the Ab- 
sentee Shawnee Tribal Chairman submit an 
appropriate Bill to the Oklahoma Congres- 
sional Delegation. 


CERTIFICATION 


We, Arthur Rolette, Chairman, and Rudy 
Rolette, Secretary-Treasurer, of the Absentee 
Shawnee Tribe of Oklahoma to hereby certify 
that the above Resolution is a true and ex- 
act copy as approved at a meeting of the 
Tribal Business Committee held on Septem- 
ber 24, 1971, there being a quorum present 
and by a vote of five (5) in favor and none 
opposed, 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set 
our hand this 24th day of September, 1971. 


S. 2746 
A bill to declare that the United States hold 
certain land in trust for the Absentee 

Shawnee Tribe of Indians of Oklahoma 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all 
right, title, and interest of the Absentee 
Shawnee Tribe of Indians of Oklahoma in 
and to the following described lands, and all 
improvements thereon, are hereby declared 
to be held by the United States in trust for 
the Absentee Shawnee Tribe of Indians of 
Oklahoma, subject to all valid existing 
rights: 

All that part of the northeast quarter 
southwest quarter section 31, township 10 
north, range 4 east, Indian meridian, Pot- 
tawatomie County, Oklahoma, described as: 
Beginning at a point 1,320 feet south and 726 
feet west of the northeast corner of said 
northeast quarter southwest quarter; thence 
north 220.44 feet; thence west 594 feet to 
the point of intersection with the west line 
of said northeast quarter southwest quar- 
ter; thence north along the west line a dis- 
tance of 439.56 feet to the midpoint of the 
west line of said northeast quarter south- 
west quarter; thence east a distance of 17 
feet to the intersection with the west right- 
of-way of Oklahoma State Highway Num- 
bered 18; thence northeasterly along said 
west right-of-way line a distance of 493 feet; 
thence east 1,485 feet to the west right-of- 
way line of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe Railroad right-of-way; thence southwest- 
erly along said west railroad right-of-way 
line a distance of 1,223 feet to a point in the 
south line of said northeast quarter south- 
west quarter, said point being 129 feet west 
of the southeast corner of said northeast 
quarter southwest quarter; thence west 
along the south line of said northeast quar- 
ter southwest quarter a distance of 597 feet 
to the point of beginning; containing 33.23 
acres, more or less. 


By Mr. HARRIS (for himself, Mr. 
METCALF, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. HART, 
and Mr. BAYH) : 

S. 2747. A bill to authorize a family as- 
sistance plan providing basic benefits to 
low-income people, to provide incentives 
for employment and training to improve 
the capacity for employment of members 
of poor families, to achieve greater uni- 
formity of treatment of recipients than 
under the Federal-State public assist- 
ance programs and to otherwise improve 
such programs, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators METCALF, GRAVEL, 
Hart, Bayn, I introduce, for appropriate 
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reference, a bill entitled, “The Family 
Income and Work Incentive Act of 1971.” 
Mr. President, the purpose of this bill is 
to eliminate the inequities and inadequa- 
cies of the present welfare system. We are 
a great country, blessed with prosperous 
land and energetic people, yet we have 
allowed a scourge of poverty to entrap 
great numbers of ou: people. 

H.R. 1, the welfare biil pending in the 
Finance Committee, of which I am a 
member, is fatally defective. I believe 
that no bill would be better than that 
one. It is fatally defective in three main 
particulars; one, it provides no jobs for 
people out of work who want to work; 
second, it would depress wages; and 
third, is would require mothers to give up 
their preschool children to day-care cen- 
ters against their will. 

I hope, Mr. President, that we are not 
ready to go into a 1984-like society of 
that kind. Certainly, H.R. 1 would reduce 
the assistance now received by people 
already in dire financial straits. 

The bill I introduce today is intended 
to put new reality behind the traditional 
rhetoric of our growing concern about 
poverty. 

In 1944, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt called for the country to accept a 
“second bill of rights under which a new 
basis of security and prosperity can be 
established for all—regardless of station, 
race, or creed.” 

President John F. Kennedy in his in- 
augural address of 1961 asked the coun- 
try to “bear this burden of a long twi- 
light struggle” which would be a strug- 
gle against “the common enemies of 
man: Tryanny, poverty, disease, and 
war itself.” 

President Lyndon B. Johnson in his 
State of the Union message of January 
8, 1964, declared an “unconditional war 
on poverty in America.” 

In May of 1971, the Democratic Policy 
Council reaffirmed a commitment to end 
poverty. saying: 

Poverty is a national problem which calls 
for a national solution, federally financed 
and administered, with equity for all recipi- 
ents regardless of their residence. State and 
local governments, more sensitive to the 
needs of the poor, should not continue to 
bear a disproportionate share of what is 
clearly a national problem. . .. We believe 
that 1) the federal government must make 
a commitment to provide a minimum level 
of income to all individuals, and 2) the 
present mosaic of welfare programs is both 
excessively complex and unduly costly. We 
believe that it would be desirable to intro- 
duce a single plan that would meet the com- 
mitment of government as simply and as 
economically as possible by the federal gov- 
ernment’s assumption of full financial re- 
sponsibility for all welfare programs. 


Mr. President, I have long been a part 
of the effort to improve the living stand- 
ards of poor people in America. In 1967, 
as Senators know, the late Senator Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy and I led a fight on the 
floor of the Senate in opposition to the 
regressive and punitive amendments 
which had been incorporated in welfare 
legislation in the fall of 1967. As a mem- 
ber of the Kerner Commission on Civil 
Disorders, I was one of those who advo- 
cated very strongly the institution in this 
country of a Federal income maintenance 
system, a proposal recommended by the 
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Commission. In 1969 and 1970, I and 
others introduced legislation to accom- 
plish that goal. The bill I introduce to- 
day is a further refinement in that con- 
tinuing effort. 

It is clear that the administration’s 
proposal, the family assistance plan, as 
set forth in H.R. 1, is inadequate in sev- 
eral respects. It would establish a new 
program providing benefits at the rate of 
$2,400 a year for a family of four, less 
than two-thirds of the present Govern- 
ment definition of dire poverty. Because 
recipients would lose their present eligi- 
bility for food stamps and States would 
not be required to supplement the basic 
Federal grants, over 85 percent of AFDC 
recipients could suffer a reduction in 
their present, often already inadequate, 
level of benefits. In addition, title IV 
would require mothers whose children 
are over age 3 to go into work or train- 
ing or suffer a substantial reduction 
in family benefits. Jobs in the private 
sector to which recipients would be re- 
ferred could be paid as low as $1.20 an 
hour, only three-fourths of the mini- 
mum wage. Nor would administrators 
have to consider the suitability of em- 
ployment in referring recipients to jobs, 
a term involving such factors as safety, 
distance from home or the recipient’s 
skill or training. The bill would also 
eliminate many of the hard won pro- 
cedural rights now available to recipi- 
ents. 

Mr. President, H.R. 1 is predicated on 
a myth. It is widely admitted that the 
present system is geographically inequi- 
table, encourages desertion, discourages 
self-help, fails to reach more than 10 
million of those with incomes below the 
poverty level, provides in most cases less 
than a subsistence level of benefits, and 
is administratively chaotic. Yet political 
rhetoric would have the public believe 
that the major shortcomings of welfare 
lie not with the system but with the re- 
cipients. A myth has been foisted on the 
people of this land that poor people are 
mostly responsible for their own poverty. 

The American people are led to believe 
that poor people are poor only because 
they refuse to go to work, that they 
choose instead to wallow in a life of in- 
dolence. The American people are led to 
believe that far from failing to reach 
many of those in need, the present wel- 
fare system benefits many who have no 
right to its benefits; that the welfare roles 
are rife with fraud. 

These myths ignore the fact that of 
the 14.3 million recipients of public wel- 
fare—May 1971—over half are children, 
2 million are elderly, 1 million blind or 
permanently disabled, and most of the 
remainder are mothers with children to 
care for. Indeed, fewer than 100,000 are 
able-bodied men. 

These myths ignore the fact that in 
Mississippi a poor family of four gets a 
munificent $53.15 a month on which to 
live the “good life,” and that in few 
States can a recipient family receive an 
amount sufficient to lift them above the 
official Government poverty line. 

These myths ignore the fact that in 
most States if a recipient gets a job he 
either loses all public assistance or has 
most of his earnings confiscated, and 
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they ignore the fact that jobs do not now 
exist for over 6 percent of the Nation’s 
labor force and that in the ghettos of 
the cities the unemployment rate some- 
times rises to more than 20 percent. 

They also ignore the evidence from 
studies by HEW estimating less than 1- 
percent fraud nationally in the present 
welfare system. 

The bill I introduce today proceeds 
from different premises. It affirms that 
there is no difference in kind between 
poor people and the rest of us, that poor 
people are human, with the same faults 
and the same virtues as the rest of us. 
It affirms that society has an inescapable 
responsibility to help those who, most 
often due to circumstances beyond their 
control, are in need. It affirms that poor 
people have a right to be dealt with with 
dignity and fairness. It affirms, finally, 
that this society has the means to assure 
a decent level of income for all its people. 

Most important, this bil! recognizes 
that to act otherwise than on these af- 
firmations is to continue a system which 
has proved not to be in the self-interest 
of most of us. 

The bill would provide a minimum in- 
come for all persons in need. Eligibility 
would include single individuals, child- 
less couples, and the working poor, as 
well as all adults and families presently 
eligible under current law. All eligible 
people would be enrolled in a single pro- 
gram, eliminating the present mish- 
mash of categories and variations among 
States and Federal agencies. Adminis- 
tration of the program, including admin- 
istration of State supplementation and 
payment of all benefits, will be in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The Department of Labor would 
administer only those parts of the work 
program which it administers under cur- 
rent law. 

In this bill, a family of four would be 
assured of an initial payment level of 
$4,000, the so-called poverty level. Pay- 
ment levels would increase each year 
until 1976, at which time no recipient 
would receive less than an adequate in- 
come as defined by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics low living standard, adjusted 
annually for changes in the median fam- 
ily income and local cost of living differ- 
ences, The bill assures that no beneficiary 
would receive less than he or she received 
on January 1, 1971, plus the value of 
food stamps. Additionally, the bill pro- 
vides for grants to cover basic needs of 
a unique, emergency or nonrecurring 
nature, such as winter clothing, moving 
expenses, appliances, and so forth. 


State supplementation provisions in 
the bill assure that States whose welfare 
payment level on January 1, 1971, plus 
food stamp benefits, exceed the income 
levels set by this bill would be required 
to make supplemental payments. State 
supplement payments would be available 
to all persons covered by the new pro- 
gram, including persons not covered by 
the present programs, States would be 
held harmless against all costs resulting 
from the supplemental payments which 
exceed their fiscal year 1971 expendi- 
tures. Under this bill, the welfare pro- 
gram would be fully federalized within 
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2 or 3 years depending upon the rate of 
increase in the cost of living. 

This bill contains strong incentives to 
work and strong disincentives against 
idleness, but it contains important safe- 
guards. In the first place, mothers or 
other caretakers of preschool and school 
age children, persons over 65, disabled 
persons, and children under 18 or in 
school would be exempt from any re- 
quirement to work. 

The important word there, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is “requirement.” We know from 
our experience in former programs that 
we have adopted that people should not 
be required to work. But should they 
choose to do so—and experience shows 
that a great many would—they would 
be able to retain a significant portion of 
their earnings. 

Work incentive provisions in the bill 
are definitely needed, for there are good 
reasons for encouraging beneficiaries who 
can work, to work—by recognizing their 
need for a progressive improvement in 
their income as a result of their own 
effort. We must not in this process, how- 
ever, sacrifice basic income standards 
for those who cannot work. We have, 
therefore, provided a plan of earned in- 
come exemptions above the basic poverty 
level. The bili assures that no one will 
lose money by working. Recipients would 
be permitted to retain two-fifths of all 
their available income without loss of 
benefits. In addition, all work related ex- 
penses and child care costs would be dis- 
regarded as well as medical costs, ali- 
mony or support payments, irregular in- 
come, scholarship money, and total 


earned income of children under 14 or in 


school. 

No beneficiary, under this bill, would 
be required to accept employment in a 
job which does not meet suitability 
standards related to health and safety, 
nor would anyone have to accept em- 
ployment at less than the Federal mini- 
mum wage. This is a basic consideration. 
H.R. 1 woula require that people go to 
work at substandard wages. 

This is not just a labor union issue. It 
goes directly to the heart of the bill. We 
know, from experience with the poor 
laws in England, that if we have a cap- 
tive labor force required to work at sub- 
standard wages, we interfere with market 
pressures in the free enterprise system. 
The tendency in such a case is to depress 
wages and we would wind up with many 
more people entitled to welfare supple- 
ments because they are not able to make 
a decent living by their own efforts. We 
would defeat our own purpose if we passed 
a bill like H.R. 1 which would have a 
tendency to depress wages. 

The bill also provides manpower serv- 
ices and training programs for recipients. 

Beneficiaries would be assured of the 
right to receive a prompt determination 
of eligibility, based on a declaration of re- 
sources and family circumstances, not 
on demeaning and recurring investiga- 
tions. Other important procedural pro- 
tections of the rights of recipients in- 
clude full due process hearings and judi- 
cial review before termination or change 
in grants, confidentiality of records, and 
equitable income reporting and treat- 
ment in filing applications. 
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The cost of this program is substan- 
tial. Yet, at the same time, anyone who 
has studied our present welfare system 
knows that by changing this section or 
that section or by adding $2 or $3 billion 
here and perhaps another billion some 
other place, few of the failures of the 
present system will be eliminated. There 
is no magic in calling an old wornout 
system by a new name and by dressing 
it up a bit. As one person has put it, 
“The welfare system is designed to save 
money instead of people and tragically 
ends up doing neither.” Both welfare 
recipients and taxpayers rightly believe 
that the present welfare system is a 
failure and that it traps people in pov- 
erty; this is true, it should be replaced 
rather than repaired. 

We often forget that poverty, by defi- 
nition, means lack of money. Somehow 
we have managed to cling to the idea 
that, if we can just give enough advice 
and services to the poor, they will some- 
how quit being poor. For most of the 
poor people today, this myth is just not 
working. Further, we must at last real- 
ize, as other nations have, that doing 
nothing or doing not enough ultimately 
costs us more. 

We learned long ago from the GI bill 
and other such programs that funds in- 
vested in human development were paid 
back into the Federal Treasury many 
times over in increased taxes received as 
a result of increased income made pos- 
sible by the programs. 

Indeed, great economic dividends al- 
ways result from upgrading the stand- 
ard of living of those in the lower eco- 
nomic levels. But, more importantly, this 
bill will result in a great moral dividend; 
it will allow us all to feel we are living 
more closely in line with the ideals we 
profess. We will more nearly be entitled 
to say that we believe in the dignity and 
value and worth of every human life. 

I urge Senators to join in support of 
this major welfare reform bill. It is a 
standard by which the proposal we ul- 
timately accept in this chamber should be 
measured. Surely we should work for the 
very best system of income maintenance 
and work incentive program. 

May I say, Mr. President, that this is 
the third part of a three-part proposal. 
First, we need to get people bacx to work 
in private jobs through stimulation of 
the economy by tax cuts, not for big cor- 
porations, as President Nixon recom- 
mends, but for the average taxpayer, 
making less than $13,000 a year. 

Most people would rather work. Most 
people would rather work in a private 
job, because it does not depend upon an 
annual approriation by Congress, 

Second, we ought to pass a massive 
public service jobs program to give sub- 
sidies to local and State governments 
and others in order to provide jobs that 
are really needed, such as health aides, 
teacher aides, and welfare aides. There 
are plenty of jobs that need to be done 
in this country. No person should be out 
of work. 

Third, for those persons who cannot 
work or who cannot find work, we must 
have decent income maintenance assist- 
ance, such as this bill embodies. This is 
not out of the goodness of our hearts, 
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but because it is in our own self-interest. 
We know that a child from a family 
living in poverty is often the victim of 
malnutrition and bad health. We know 
that such a child will cost us more in the 
long run in the cycle of the continued 
welfare system, often in narcotics and 
crime, in remedial education and train- 
ing. It is in our own self-interest as well 
as our desire to be more humane to see 
that every child in America grows up 
in a home with a decent level of income. 
That is what my bill would mean. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a detailed section-by-section 
summary of the bill as well as a short 
summary of the bill be printed in the 
Recorp and that the bill be received and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEecTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY 


Section 101: Amends the Social Security 
Act of 1935 to add a new title XX, haying 
the following sections: 

Section 2001: States the purpose of the 
Act to provide a basic level of financial as- 
sistance to needy individuals and families 
in a manner which will strengthen family 
life, encourage work training and self-sup- 
port, and enhance personal dignity. 

Section 2002: Establishes a basic federal 
assistance grant of $1700 for a single in- 
dividual and $4000 for a family of four with 
no other income, with mandatory supple- 
mentary payments to insure that no in- 
dividual or family receiving assistance under 
the program will receive less than they would 
have received under current law on January 
1, 1971, plus the bonus value of food stamps 
on January 1, 1971, and provides that the 
supplementary payments shall apply to all 
persons receiving assistance under the Act; 
requires that the federal grant level be in- 
creased in steps to the adjusted BLS lower 
living standard by July 1, 1976, and requires 
further adjustment to reflect regional varia- 
tions in the cost of living; provides grants 
to meet financial emergencies and other 
special needs of a unique or non-recurring 
nature. Eligibility for and the amount of 
assistance are based on the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare's estimate 
of the claimant’s current need. 

Section 2003: Defines a person’s available 
income to be his adjusted gross income, as 
defined by section 62 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, plus certain additional 
items such as annuity, pension or retirement 
benefits; the proceeds of any life insurance 
policy in excess of $1000; gifts; support and 
alimony payments; dividends; unemploy- 
ment compensation; and social security, 
Veterans Administration and railroad retire- 
ment benefits. Deductions from income are 
allowed for medical expenses not compen- 
sated by insurance in excess of $120 per 
year for each individual in the family unit; 
alimony, separate maintenance and support 
payments paid by any member of the unit; 
gifts made by a member of the unit to a per- 
son in another family unit receiving pay- 
ments under the Act; all expenses reason- 
ably attributable to the earning of income; 
the full cost of day care and other family 
care to allow a member of the unit to be 
gainfully employed; the earned income of 
each child in the family unit who is under 
the age of 14 or who is regularly attending 
a school, college or university; irregular or 
infrequent income; and the full amount of 
any scholarship or fellowship received by a 
member of the family unit. Three-fifths or 
60% of all available income not otherwise 
excluded by the above exemptions is count- 
able in determining the amount of assistance 
received by the family unit. 
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Section 2004: A family unit having total 
resources in excess of $2,000 per person is not 
eligible for assistance regardless of their cur- 
rent income; exempts from consideration in 
determining such resource limitations the 
home, household goods, personal affects, one 
automobile for each family unit, and other 
property which is determined by regulations 
of the Secretary to be so essential to the 
family’s means of self-support as to warrant 
its exclusion. Where a family’s resources 
exceed the allowable limit, they must dis- 
pose of such excess property before they will 
become eligible for assistance. 

Section 2005: Provides that any person 
who is at least 18 years old, or married, or is 
at least 16 years old and a parent whose child 
or legal ward resides in the same dwelling 
unit may be a claimant for assistance so 
long as he presently resides in the United 
States or its territories. Such claimant for 
assistance must include in the family unit 
for purposes of calculating available income 
and resources and for determining the 
amount of assistance, his spouse, unless they 
are separated, and any other person who is 
living with him and for whom he has a legal 
obligation of support, The claimant may also 
elect to include in the family unit any other 
person who is under the age of 18 and who 
lives with him, providing that for such per- 
sons who are not the child of the claimant 
or his legal ward, the person must have lived 
with the claimant for ninety consecutive 
days before he or she may be included In 
the family unit. 

No person who is not included in the 
family unit for purposes of calculating the 
amount of assistance, who has no obliga- 
tion of support under state law, and who 
certifies that he refuses to support any mem- 
ber of the family unit shall have his income 
or resources attributable to the family unit. 
In any case, income and resources shall be 
attributable only to the members of the 
family unit for whom an obligation of sup- 
port exists or for whom such income and re- 
sources are actually available for current use 
on a regular basis. No person may be a mem- 
ber of more than one family unit. In deter- 
mining whether an individual is related to 
another individual by blood, marriage or 
adoption and whether an individual is legally 
obligated to support another, state law wil 
be applied. 

Section 2006: Eligibility determination and 
the payment of benefits including supple- 
mentary payments to all recipients will be 
made by the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Payments will be made no less 
frequently than monthly, except that they 
may be made quarterly where the amount of 
benefits does not exceed $30 in a quarter. 
Payments may be made to third parties not 
members of the family unit only where the 
Secretary finds after notice and a hearing 
that the members of the family unit have 
such inability to manage funds that making 
payments to them would be contrary to the 
welfare of any dependent in the unit. In 
such case, payments may be made to another 
person who is interested in or concerned with 
the welfare of the family unit. 

The Secretary is authorized to make proper 
adjustments in future payments to the fam- 
ily unit or to recover from or make pay- 
ments to any person who was or is in that 
unit for any amount not properly paid in 
the past, unless such adjustment or recovery 
would defeat the purposes of the program, 
would be against equity or good conscience, 
or would impede efficient or effective admin- 
istration of the program, or unless the fam- 
ily no longer has income or resources cur- 
rently available in the amount by which the 
Secretary proposes to reduce the future pay- 
ment. In no event may an overpayment be 
recovered in an amount that would reduce 
assistance benefits, plus income, to a level 
more than 10% below the basic allowance 
level. 
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Provides a full hearing under the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act for the promulgation 
of all rules and regulations under the pro- 
gram; requires the Secretary to make avail- 
able all proposed rules and regulations at the 
time they are published in the Federal Reg- 
ister to all organizations which certify that 
they have a membership of more than fifty 
claimants receiving benefits under the Act, 
which organizations shall also have standing 
to participate in the hearing or any judicial 
proceeding concerning such rule or regula- 
tion; requires the Secretary to publicize in 
simple and understandable language the 
provisions of the Act, and to inform all ap- 
plicants and recipients, in writing, of their 
rights under the Act; requires the Secretary 
to afford an opportunity for a fair hearing 
with respect to any action denying, with- 
holding or modifying a person’s benefits or 
any part thereof. Such hearing shall, if re- 
quested within 30 days after notice of such 
action is received, occur prior to the effective 
date of any denial, withholding, or modifica- 
tion. Aggrieved individuals may be repre- 
sented by counsel or by other persons of their 
choice at such hearings, and they may pre- 
sent evidence in their own behalf, know the 
evidence against them, and challenge the rea- 
sonableness of any rule, regulation or prac- 
tice which is applied in their case. Decisions 
of the hearing examiner may be appealed 
within 30 days by an aggrieved individual to 
a Board of Appeals, whose decision may be 
reviewed at the request of an aggrieved party 
by a civil action commenced in federal court. 
In any case in which the Secretary fails to 
commence a hearing within 15 days, the ag- 
grieved individual shall be deemed entitled 
immediately to the benefits which he claims. 
Claimants are entitled to receive reasonable 
expenses incurred in any administrative or 
judicial hearing, including child care, loss 
of earned income, transportation, and fees 
for their attorneys or other representatives; 
however, a district court may disallow such 
expenses if a claimant or his attorney acted 
frivolously or in bad faith. Finally, the Act 
establishes a Complaint Review Board to re- 
view any complaint that an employee is not 
performing his functions properly or is not 
following properly issued regulations, with 
the power to discipline such employee, in- 
cluding discharge or suspension from his em- 
ployment as authorized by the Civil Service 
laws. 

Allowances due or to become due shall not 
be assignable and shall not be subject to 
taxation. Allowances are also exempted from 
the claims of creditors and from any process 
of attachment or levy, or from seizure by or 
under any legal or equitable process before 
receipt by the beneficiary. 

Claimants shall be deemed eligible for 
benefits on the basis of a simplified declara- 
tion which is sufficient to allow the deter- 
mination of eligibility and the amount of 
assistance. Payments shall begin not later 
than the next regular monthly payment date 
after receipt of a properly filed claim or 
within ten days of such receipt, whichever is 
later, and payments are to be made on the 
basis of the information supplied by the 
claimant. The Secretary may conduct audits 
and investigations on the basis of random 
selection or where there is cause to believe 
that the claimant is not entitled to receive 
the assistance for which he has applied or 
which he has received. The Secretary may 
request the claimant to supply additional 
information when a claim is not properly 
filed, but the Secretary may not seek infor- 
mation from sources other than the claim- 
ant without the claimant’s consent in writ- 
ing. Claimants are under a continuing duty 
to report immediately all changes in their 
circumstances which are material to their 
continued eligibility, and he may prescribe 
by regulations the cases in which failure to 
report such information or delay in so report- 
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ing will result in treatment of the claimant’s 
previous benefits as overpayments. 

Section 2007: Every member of a family 
unit who is found after notice and oppor- 
tunity for a hearing to be qualified for man- 
power services, training, and employment by 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, shall be required to report to the Secre- 
tary of Labor for referral to such manpower 
services, training and employment. Exempted 
from this requirement are (1) individuals 
who are unable to engage in work or training 
by reason of illness, incapacity or advanced 
age (including but not limited to any per- 
son aged 65 or over); (2) mothers or other 
caretakers of any child under the age of 18; 
(3) children who are under the age of 18 
or who are students; (4) individuals whose 
presence in the home on a substantially 
continuous basis is required because of the 
illness or incapacity of another member of 
the household; (5) parents or other care- 
takers, where the other parent or another 
adult member of the family unit is in the 
home and is not excluded by any other ex- 
emption from the requirement to register 
for manpower services, training and employ- 
ment and has so registered. Provision is made 
for voluntary referral to the State Vocational 
Rehabilitation Agency of those individuals 
who are not deemed appropriate for man- 
power services, training and employment be- 
cause of illness, incapacity or advanced age. 

Section 2008: All persons who are deemed 
appropriate for manpower services, training 
and employment by the Secretary of HEW 
under Section 2007 will not be included in 
the family unit if they are found, after no- 
tice and a hearing, to have refused to par- 
ticipate in suitable manpower services, train- 
ing or employment or to have refused to ac- 
cept without good cause suitable employ- 
ment in which they are able to engage. The 
determination of whether a claimant has 
refused without good cause to accept suit- 
able employment shall be made by the Sec- 
retary of Labor, who shall report his find- 
ings to the Secretary of HEW. In determin- 
ing whether any employment is suitable, the 
Secretary of Labor will consider the degree 
of risk to the claimant’s health and safety, 
his physical fitness for the work, his prior 
training and experience, his prior earnings, 
the length of unemployment, his realistic 
prospects for obtaining work based on his po- 
tential and the availability of training op- 
portunities, and the distance of the avail- 
able work from his residence. In no case will 
employment be considered suitable: (1) if 
the job is vacant due directly to a strike, 
lockout or other labor dispute; (2) the wages, 
hours, or other terms or conditions of the 
work offered are contrary to or less than the 
highest of (a) the minimum wage which is 
applicable to the employment under the 
FLSA or would be applicable to such em- 
ployment if section 6(a) (1) of that act ap- 
plied to the individual or if he were not ex- 
empt under Section 13 thereof; (b) the state 
or local minimum wage if applicable; or (c) 
the prevailing wage in the same labor market 
area for persons employed in similar work 
in the locality; (3) if the individual would 
be required to join a company union or to re- 
sign from or refrain from joining any bona 
fide labor organization; (4) if the work is 
not covered by workmen’s compensation; (5) 
if the distance of the job from his home, the 
lack of adequate day care facilities, or other 
conditions of the job are such as to cause 
the individual undue hardship; and (6) the 
individual has the demonstrated capacity of 
securing work available to him that would 
better enable him to achieve self-sufficiency, 
or the offered work does not suit the indi- 
vidual's demonstrated interests and profi- 
ciencies, 

Section 2009: Provides for the furnishing 
of health, vocation rehabilitation, counseling, 
social and other supportive services, includ- 
ing medical services, by the Secretary of La- 
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bor to permit individuals to engage in man- 
power, training or employment and appro- 
priates $100 million for FY 1973 for that pur- 
pose. 

Section 2010: Directs the Secretary of Labor 
to develop for each individual registered pur- 
suant to Section 2007 an employability plan 
describing the manpower services, training or 
employment which the individual needs to 
enable him to become self-supporting; fur- 
ther directs the Secretary of Labor to estab- 
lish manpower services, training and employ- 
ment programs, including on-the-job train- 
ing, work experience, relocation assistance 
and public service employment programs for 
such persons and authorizes him to pay an 
incentive allowance of $30 per month plus an 
allowance for transportation and other costs 
to each person participating in such pro- 
grams; appropriates $1 billion for FY 1973 to 
support these programs. 

Section 2011: As a condition to receipt of 
federal funds under titles IV, V, XVI, or XIX 
of the Social Security Act, the states must 
agree to reimburse the federal government for 
the cost of supplementary payments paid by 
the Secretary to families or individuals resid- 
ing in that state. 

Section 2012: Limits the amount reimburs- 
able by the states pursuant to Section 2011 
to the state’s share of expenditures as aid 
or assistance for quarters in the fiscal year 
1971 under the plans approved under titles 
I, X, XIV, and XVI, and part A of title IV 
of the Social Security Act. 

Section 2021: The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare may agree with any 
state to determine eligibility for medical as- 
sistance under the state’s plan under title 
XIX (Medicaid), if the state agrees to pay 
half the cost of such administration and if, 
in the case of states obligated under Section 
2011, they have met their obligations under 
that Section. The Secretary may also agree to 
administer any other cash assistance pro- 
gram operated by the state, if such adminis- 
tration is feasible and will not result in un- 
due burden on the federal agency. The state 
must reimburse the Secretary for all costs 
resulting from the administration of the 
cash assistance program. Provides protections 
for state employees affected by any agreement 
entered pursuant to this Section. 

Section 2022: Provides that the provisions 
of Section 208 of the Social Security Act, 
other than paragraph (a), relating to fraud 
will be applicable to benefits under this Act. 

Section 2023: Directs the Secretary to 
make an annual report to the President and 
the Congress on the operation of the pro- 
gram and authorizes him to conduct evalua- 
tions directly or by grants or contracts; 
further authorizes the Secretary to conduct 
research or demonstrations of ways of better 
providing financial assistance to needy per- 
sons and in so doing to waive any require- 
ments in the Act, provided that no person 
may receive less assistance or otherwise be 
worse off because of such waiver or demon- 
stration project. 

Section 2024: Provides that any individual 
who has deserted his spouse or children, who 
as a consequence of such desertion receive 
benefits under this program, should be obli- 
gated to the United States in an amount not 
to exceed the amount specified in a court 
order for the support of the spouse or chil- 
dren or the amount which would have been 
specified had such an action for support 
been brought, less any amounts actually 
paid by such individual; and allows the 
Secretary to bring suit to collect any amount 
so obligated within two years after the obli- 
gation is incurred. 

Section 2025: Provides that individuals 
receiving assistance should not be eligible to 
participate in the food stamp program or in 
any program for the distribution of surplus 
agricultural commodities. 

Section 102: Conforming amendments re- 
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lating to services for needy families with 
children, 

Section 103: Change in the heading of title 
IV of the Social Security Act. 

Section 104: Conforming amendments re- 
lating to services to the aged, blind and dis- 
abled, creating a new title XVI for such 
purposes. 

Section 105: Repeals titles I, X, and XIV 
of the Social Security Act. 

Section 106: Transitional provision relat- 
ing to overpayments and underpayments 
under titles I, X, XIV, and XVI of the Social 
Security Act as in effect prior to the enact- 
ment of title XVI as amended by this Act. 

Section 107: Transitional provision relat- 
ing to the definitions of blindness and dis- 
ability under title XVI as amended by this 
Act. 

Sections 201-204: Miscellaneous conform- 
ing amendments to titles II, XI, XVIII, and 
XIX of the Social Security Act. 

Section 301: Provides that the effective 
date of this Act shall be July 1, 1972, but 
allows the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare to enter into agreements with 
the states to administer all or part of the 
program during the first fiscal year of its 
operation. 

Section 302: For purposes of the Act, the 
term Secretary means the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare unless other- 
wise stated, 


SUMMARY OF THE WELFARE BILL To Be INTRO- 
DUCED BY SENATOR HARRIS 


PAYMENT LEVELS 


a, Initial payment level of $4000 for a fam- 
ily of four, the so-called poverty-line. 

b. No beneficlary would receive less than 
he or she is now receiving on January 1, 
1971, plus the bonus value of foodstamps. 

c. Each year payment levels would increase 
until by 1976 no recipient would receive less 
than an adequate income defined by the 
BLS low living standard adjusted annually 
for changes in the median family income and 
local cost of living differences. 

d. Grants to cover basic needs of a unique, 
emergency or non-recurring nature would be 
provided. 


STATE SUPPLEMENTATION AND FISCAL RELIEF 


a. States whose welfare payment level on 
January 1, 1971 plus foodstamp benefits 
exceed the income levels set by this bill 
would be required to make supplemental 
payments. These supplement payments would 
be available to all persons covered by the 
new program including persons not covered 
by the present programs. 

b. States would be held harmless against 
all costs resulting from the supplemental 
payments which exceed their fiscal year 1971 
expendtures, The welfare program would be 
fully federalized within two or three years 
depending upon the rate of increase in the 
cost of living. 


WORK INCENTIVES 


a. Recipients would be permitted to retain 
24 of all their available income without loss 
of benefits. In addition, all work related ex- 
penses and child care costs would be disre- 
garded as well as medical costs, alimony or 
support payments, irregular income, scholar- 
ship money and total earned income of chil- 
dren under 14 or in school as under current 
law. 

b. Caretaker relatives (without distinction 
based on sex) of children under 18 would be 
exempt from registration for work, as would 
incapacitated or aged person, children un- 
der 18 or in school, those who must care for 
others in the home, and adults if at least one 
other adult in the home is registered. 

c. All job referrals would have to be at 
the prevailing wage rate but in no case less 
than the federal minimum wage. 

d. No one would have to work at a job 
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unless it satisfies specific suitability stand- 
ards related to health and safety and em- 
ployees rights. 

e. Manpower services and training pro- 
grams provided for recipients. 


ELIGIBILITY AND ADMINISTRATION 


a. Eligibility would include single indi- 
viduals, childless couples and the working 
poor, as well as all adults presently eli- 
gible under present law, in a single program. 

b. Eligibility based on current need and 
payments made monthly. 

c. $3,000 per person as well as the home and 
personal effects would be excluded from con- 
sideration as @ resource. 

d. Elimination of state 
dency requirements. 

e. Administration of the program including 
administration of state supplementation and 
payment of all benefits will be in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. De- 
partment of Labor would administer only 
those parts of the work program which it 
administers under current law. 


PROCEDURAL PROTECTIONS 


a. Eligibility determined by a simple dec- 
laration form. 

b. Public Hearing required before adoption 
of regulations. 

cĉ. Full Due Process hearing and judicial 
review before termination or change in grant 
would be required. 

d. Confidentiality of records guaranteed. 

e. Equitable income reporting and treat- 
ment in filing applications guaranteed. 


and federal resi- 


By Mr. BOGGS (for himself, Mr. 
Dore, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. MET- 
CALF, Mr. Moss, and Mr. RoTH) : 

S. 2748. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968, to provide benefits to survivors of 
police officers, prison guards, and firemen 
killed in the line of duty. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I am intro- 
ducing today legislation to provide a 
$50,000 survivors’ benefit to the families 
of police officers, prison guards, and fire- 
men killed in the line of duty. I am 
pleased to announce that I am joined in 
sponsoring this legislation by the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Roru), the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE), the distinguished 
Senator from Montana (Mr. METCALF), 
the distinguished Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss), and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS) . 

I am introducing this legislation in 
cooperation with my good friend and col- 
league, Congressman PIERRE S. pu Pont 
IV, of Delaware. On October 14 Congress- 
man pu Pont introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives (H.R. 11262) 
which is identical to the bill I am intro- 
ducing today in the Senate. 

Mr. President, these men and women 
live daily with unusual danger to their 
well-being in order to protect our lives 
and property. Their families, too, must 
live with the anguish of not knowing if 
their loved ones are safe and the anxiety 
for their future should the breadwinner 
be killed. We cannot, unfortunately, re- 
move the countless hazards which these 
public servants face every day. But we 
can offer them the peace of mind that 
comes with knowing that their families 
will be provided for if they should perish 
while perfoming their duties. 

I do not think we can expect to recruit 
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and retain responsible, family men into 
these increasingly hazardous jobs with- 
out offering this type of compensation. 
This is especially true in view of the ris- 
ing number of fatalities in these occupa- 
tions. 

There are already special death and 
injury benefits in the form of annuities 
for the survivors of Federal officers killed 
or injured in the line of duty, and Con- 
gress has enacted a $50,000 payment to 
the survivors of police and other public 
safety officers killed in the line of duty 
here in the District of Columbia. Thus we 
have recognized the need for compen- 
sation on the Federal level. But the risks 
and dangers which have created that 
need are just as great and just as real at 
the State and local levels. 

State and local benefits are uneven 
throughout the country. In fact, Deputy 
Attorney General Richard G. Klein- 
dienst has pointed out that as of October 
1970, 18 States provided no financial as- 
sistance to the survivors of law enforce- 
ment officers. It is discriminatory against 
police officers, prison guards, and firemen 
who happen to serve under a non-Federal 
jurisdiction that we say to them that 
their service is of lesser importance than 
that of Federal employees, that they are 
less deserving of these benefits. 

This legislation, Mr. President, would 
remove this discrimination by placing a 
Federal floor of $50,000 under the benefits 
that the survivors of policemen, prison 
guards, or firemen would be entitled to 
receive. This would be in addition to any 
State and local benefits to which the 
survivors would also be entitled. 

The legal basis for this legislation 
would be the same as that under which 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration now operates other programs 
designed to benefit individual police of- 
ficers. Deputy Attormey General Klein- 
dienst, in his recent testimony before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Criminal Law 
and Procedures, pointed to the law en- 
forcement education program as a prime 
example. Under this program, law en- 
forcement officers are given an opportu- 
nity for career advancement by formal 
education. 

I note with pleasure that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bayu) has introduced legislation to ex- 
tend death and injury benefits enjoyed 
by Federal law enfocement officers and 
non-Federal officers killed or injured 
while apprehending a Federal criminal to 
all law enforcement officers and firemen. 
I believe this would be a step in the right 
direction. 

The distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. McCLELLAN) has introduced 
a bill to provide a $50,000 gratuity to the 
survivors of policemen killed in the line 
of duty, and the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THUuRMOND) 
has introduced an amendment to that 
bill to include all law enforcement per- 
sonnel including sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, 
highway patrolmen, and investigatory 
and correctional personnel. I support this 
legislation but recommend that it be 
broadened still further to include 
firemen. 

It is all too easy to take the services 
of our policemen, prison guards and fire- 
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men for granted and to salute them with 
a few words of praise. I believe, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that we can and should do much 
more, We can express our appreciation 
in more practical terms by enacting the 
legislation that I am introducing today. 

Mr. President, I ask that this bill be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 2748 
A bill to amend the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968, to provide 
benefits to survivors of police officers, 
prison guards, and firemen killed in the 
line of duty 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
act may be cited as “Law Enforcement Offi- 
cers Benefits Act of 1971.” 

Sec. 2. Title I of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new part: 


“Part J—LAwW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS DEATH 
BENEFITS 


“Sec. 701. (a) Under regulations issued by 
the administration under part F of this title, 
upon certification to the administration by 
the Governor of any State that a police of- 
cer or prison guard employed on a full-time 
basis by that State or a unit of general local 
government within the State, or a fireman 
serving in that State or unit of general local 
government within the State has been killed 
in the line of duty, leaving a spouse or one 
or more eligible dependents, the adminis- 
tration shall pay a gratuity of $50,000, in the 
following order of precedence: 

“(1) If there is no dependent child, to the 
spouse. 

“(2) If there is no spouse, to the dependent 
child or children, in equal shares. 

“(3) If there are both a spouse and one or 
more dependent children, one-half to the 
spouse and one-half of the child or children, 
in equal shares. 

“(4) If there is no survivor in the above 
classes, to the parent or parents dependent 
for support on the decedent, in equal shares. 

“(b) As used in this section, a dependent 
child is one who is unmarried and who was 
either living with or was receiving regular 
support contributions from the police officer, 
prison guard or fireman, as the case may be, 
at the time of his death, including a step- 
child, an adopted child or a posthumous 
child, and who is— 

“(1) under 18 years of age; or 

“(2) over 18 years of age and incapable of 
self-support because of physical or mental 
disability; or 

“(3) over 18 years of age and a student as 
defined by section 8101 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

“({c) As used in this section, spouse in- 
cludes one living with or dependent for the 
support on the decedent at the time of his 
death, or living apart for reasonable cause 
or because of desertion by the decedent. 

“Sec. 702. The gratuity payable to any per- 
son under this part is in addition to any 
benefits to which he may be entitled under 
any other law.” 

Sec. 3. Section 520 of the Omnibus Crime 
Control Act of 1968, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end of the section the fol- 
lowing sentence: “In addition there are 
authorized to be appropriated in each fiscal 
year such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of part J." 

Sec. 4. Section 601 of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, as 
amended, is amended by changing the period 
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at the end of subsection (c) of that section 
to a comma and adding: “except that for the 
purposes of part J the term does not include 
the District of Columbia”. 


By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. 
Macnuson, Mr. HUMPHREY, and 
Mr. Moss) : 

S. 2749. A bill to regulate trade in 
drugs and devices by prohibiting the dis- 
pensing of drugs or devices by medical 
practitioners and their participation in 
profits from the dispensing of such prod- 
ucts, except under certain circumstances, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago, I received a very distressing 
letter from a Pennsylvania pharmacist. 
In some detail he told of having to turn 
down a man who had asked for a refill of 
two prescriptions which the man's doc- 
tor had supplied. 

The doctor was on vacation for 2 
weeks—his office closed—and the man 
was down to the last pill in each pre- 
scription which he took to keep a heart 
problem under control. 

The pharmacist explained that first, it 
was illegal for him to sell medication 
without a prescription and second that— 
at any rate—he could not identify the 
ofi-brand medication. In an effort to help 
the pharmacist suggested the man see 
rege! doctor who could prescribe for 

m, 

The man returned the next day plead- 
ing with the pharmacist to fill the pre- 
scriptions because he could not get an ap- 
pointment with any of five doctors he 
called. 

As the pharmacist wrote: 

I told the gentleman and his crying wife 
that I would really like to help them out. 
However, my hands were tied as I would be 
gambling for my license and his life if I were 
to give him what I thought were in the two 


small boxes that he had purchased from the 
doctor a month ago for $5. 

I suggested his next step would be to go to 
& hospital and explain the problem to some- 
one at the hospital. Two days later his little 
boy came into my pharmacy and told me 
his father had died because “you didn’t give 
him the pills.” 


Mr. President, of course I do not know 
if the little boy was correct and if, in fact, 
the lack of the medication did bring on 
the man’s death. 

But I do know that such a sequence of 
events is entirely possible. 

And such a sequence of events points 
up dramatically the very worst situation 
that can develop when doctors involve 
themselves in the sale of products for a 
profit. If the doctor were not selling this 
merchandise, the pharmacy would have 
had the prescription on file—and since 
pharmacists are generally on call, the 
medication could have been supplied 
simply. 

For 7 years now, the Senate Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee has been 
studying the problems created by doctor- 
merchants and attempting to eradicate 
them. 

Our hearing records are filled with ex- 
amples of overprescribing, overpricing, 
and dangerous handling of medications. 

On the economic side, we have docu- 
mented the number of independent busi- 
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nessmen who have been seriously 
harmed—many to the point of bank- 
ruptecy—by doctor-merchants. 

The hearing volumes are available to 
anyone who would care to review the 
chapter and verse. 

Three times in the past, I have intro- 
duced proposed legislation which would 
attempt to eradicate this problem. 

Three times it has failed to move 
through the legislative mill. 

However, today we begin down that 
road again. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that at the conclusion of my remarks the 
complete text of the bill I offer—the “Re- 
gulation of Trade in Drugs Act of 1971”— 
be printed. 

This bill prohibits a physician from 
merchandising products he prescribes— 
except under some circumstances. Doc- 
tor-dispensing of drugs and devices 
would be allowed when actually in the 
best interests of the patients. But, doc- 
tor-profiteering would be eliminated. 

Basically, a doctor would dispense 
drugs and devices only— 

First. In emergencies. 

Second. In one-dose units. 

Third. If there is no community 
pharmacy within 10 miles of the doctor’s 
office. 

Fourth. If it is occasional dispensing 
and not part of his usual course of doing 
business. This would let him supply 
drugs to patients who otherwise could 
not afford them. It would cover the giv- 
ing of samples to patients to test their 
reaction to various medications. 

The bill would outlaw doctor-owner- 
ship of pharmacies and drug companies. 
It would prohibit percentage leases for 
pharmacies. 

Ownership of stock in a publicly- 
traded drug company would not be in 
violation of the bill. 

Mr. President, while similar proposals 
have been before Congress the past 6 
years, the number of doctor-owned re- 
packaging companies—which are a vio- 
lation in the AMA code of ethics—and 
doctor-dispensing of drugs and devices 
has increased. We also have learned of 
many new drugstores being opened: by 
physicians. 

With this increase, comes the greater 
risk that patients will be overcharged or 
overdrugged. 

No doubt most of the doctors who are 
involved in the sale of products they 
prescribe are well intentioned. But there 
is a basic conflict of interest here that 
can—and has—in too many cases 
worked out to be in the worst interest of 
patients’ health and pocketbooks. 

It is time we stopped this. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2749 
A bill to regulate trade in drugs and devices 
by prohibiting the dispensing of drugs or 
devices by medical practitioners and their 
participation in profits from the dispensing 
of such products, except under certain cir- 
cumstances, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Regulation of Trade 
in Drugs Act of 1971.” 
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FINDINGS OF FACT 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares 
that the dispensing of drugs and devices 
directly or indirectly, or the knowing receipt 
of rebates, refunds, discounts, or commis- 
sion by medical practitioners in connection 
with the supplying of such products to 
patients, except under certain limited cir- 
cumstances, is inconsistent with the best in- 
terest of the public health, denies con- 
sumers free access in an open market to 
such products moving or having moved in 
interstate commerce, and tends to induce 
unfair trade practices in connection with 
trade in such products. ; 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “medical practitioner” means 
any person licensed by any State, or by any 
professional association or society under the 
law of any State, to engage in the practice 
of medicine, osteopathy, chiropody, or podi- 
atry, and in such practice to administer or 
prescribe drugs or devices, but such term 
does not include any person engaged in prac- 
tice exclusively as an ophthalmologist, op- 
tometrist, homeopathic physician, dentist, or 
veterinarian. 

(b) The term “drug” means any article 
(1) recognized in the official United States 
Pharmacopeia, the official National For- 
mulary, or in any supplement to such phar- 
macopeia or formulary, (2) intended for use 
in the diagnosis, cure, mitigation, treatment, 
or prevention of disease in man, (3) intended 
to affect the structure or any function of the 
body of man, or (4) intended for use as a 
component of any article described in clause 
(1), (2), or (3) of this paragraph, but such 
term does not include any device, or any com- 
ponents of a device. 

(c) The term “device” means any instru- 
ment, apparatus, or contrivance intended 
(1) for use in the diagnosis, cure, mitiga- 
tion, treatment, or prevention of disease in 
man, or (2) to affect the structure or any 
function of the body of man, but such term 
does not include glasses or lenses intended 
for the correction of vision. 

(d) The term “pharmacy” means an office, 
pharmacy, drugstore, or other establishment 
which engages in the sale of drugs or devices 
at retail. 

(e) The term “community pharmacy”, 
when used in relation to a medical practi- 
tioner, means a pharmacy situated within 10 
miles of any place at which such medical 
practitioner maintains an office for profes- 
sional practice. 

(f) The term “lessor’s interest”, when used 
in relation to a medical practitioner, means 
any pecuniary interest of such medical prac- 
titioner as a lessor of real property occupied 
by a lessee engaged in the operation of a 
community pharmacy under a lease which 
provides for the payment by the lessee of a 
rental which (1) is based in whole or in part 
upon the income of the lessee derived from 
the sale or furnishing of drugs, devices, or 
drugs and devices, or (2) exceeds in amount 
the rental customarily charged for compar- 
able facilities in the vicinity of the place at 
which such real property is situated. 

(g) The term “drug company” means any 
person engaged in the manufacturing, proc- 
essing, packaging, or distribution of drugs, 
but such term does not include a pharmacy. 

(h) The term “person” means any individ- 
ual, and any partnership, firm, corporation, 
association, or other business entity. 

(i) The term “State” means any State of 
the United States or any political subdivision 
thereof, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and any terri- 
tory of the United States. 

PROHIBITION OF PECUNIARY INTERESTS IN DRUG 
COMPANIES 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful— 

(a) for a drug company to give or sell to 
@ medical practitioner any legal or beneftical 
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interest in the company or in the income 
thereof with the intent or for the purpose 
of inducing such medical practitioner to pre- 
scribe to his patients the drugs of the com- 
pany. The giving or selling of such interest 
by the company to a medical practitioner 
without such interest first having been pub- 
licly offered to the general public shall be 
prima facie evidence of such intent or pur- 
pose; 

(b) for a medical practitioner to acquire or 
own a legal or beneficial interest in any drug 
company, provided it shall not be unlawful 
for a medical practitioner to acquire or own 
such an interest solely for investment and 
the acquisition of an interest which is pub- 
licly offered to the general public shall be 
prima facie evidence of its acquisition solely 
for investment; and 

(c) for a medical practitioner to solicit or 
to knowingly receive from a drug company, 
or for a drug company to pay or to promise 
to pay to a medical practitioner, any rebate, 
refund, discount, commission, or other val- 
uable consideration for, on account of, or 
based upon the volume of wholesale or retail 
sales at any place of drugs manufactured, 
processed, packaged, or distributed by the 
company. 

PROHIBITION OF DISPENSING OF DRUGS AND 
DEVICES BY MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS 


Sec. 5. Except as otherwise provided by this 
section, it shall be unlawful for a medical 
practitioner to engage directly or indirectly 
in the dispensing of drugs or devices. Nothing 
in this subsection shall prohibit— 

(1) a medical practitioner from furnishing 
a patient any drug or device in an emer- 
gency; 

(2) the administration of a unit dose of a 
drug to a patient by or under the supervision 
of such medical practitioner; 

(3) dispensing a drug or device to a pa- 
tient by a medical practitioner where there is 
no community pharmacy available to the pa- 
tient; or 

(4) the dispensing occasionally, but not 
as a usual course of doing business by a medi- 
cal practitioner. 


PROHIBITION OF PECUNIARY INTERESTS IN 
PHARMACIES BY MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS 


Sec. 6. (a) It shall be unlawful for a medi- 
cal practitioner to own directly or indirectly, 
a legal, beneficial, or lessor’s interest in a 
community pharmacy. Nothing in this sub- 
section shall prohibit a medical practitioner 
from dispensing a drug or device which he is 
permitted to dispense under section 5, 

(b) It shall be unlawful for a medical 
practitioner directly or indirectly to solicit 
or to knowingly receive from a community 
pharmacy, or for a community pharmacy 
knowingly to pay or to promise to pay to a 
medical practitioner any rebate, refund, dis- 
count, commission, or other valuable consid- 
eration for, on account of, or based upon in- 
come received or resulting from the sale or 
furnishing by such community pharmacy of 
drugs or devices to patients of any medical 
practitioner. 

FEDERAL FINANCIAL PARTICIPATION IN DRUG 

EXPENDITURES 


Sec. 7. Federal financial participation shall 
not be available in expenditures for drugs or 
devices dispensed in connection with the ad- 
ministering of any public assistance and 
medical assistance program by any Federal 
or State agency by a medical practitioner, 
pharmacy, or drug company under conditions 
prohibited by this Act. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 8. The several district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction to pre- 
vent and restrain violations of this Act. It 
shall be the duty of the several district at- 
torneys of the United States in their respec- 
tive districts, under the direction of the At- 
torney General, to institute appropriate pro- 
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ceedings to prevent and restrain such viola- 

tions. Upon the filing of a complaint under 

this section and the service thereof upon 

the defendants named therein, the court 

shall proceed as soon as may be possible to 

the hearing and determination of the action. 
ACTIONS FOR DAMAGES 

Sec. 9. (a) Any person who shall be injured 
in his business or property by reason of any 
violation of this Act may sue therefor in any 
district court of the United States for the 
judicial district in which any defendant re- 
sides or is found, without respect to the 
amount of controversy, and shall recover 
threefold the damages sustained by him, and 
the cost of suit, including a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee. 

(b) Any action instituted under this sec- 
tion shall be forever barred unless com- 
menced within three years after the date on 
which the cause of action arose. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 10. This Act shall take effect one year 
after the date of enactment. 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 2751. A bill to amend section 704 
of title 38, United States Code, to permit 
the conversion or exchange of national 
service life insurance policies to insur- 
ance on a modified life plan with reduc- 
tion at age 70. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation to permit 
the conversion of exchange of national 
service life insurance policies to insur- 
ance on a modified life plan. 

Present regulations provide that the 
holder of national service life insurance 
has his policy face value reduced by 50 
percent at age 65. This face value re- 
duction is without any decrease in pre- 
mium rates. 

Mr. President, this bill would amend 
section 704 of title 35 of the United States 
Code to extend the age limitation to 70. 

Insurance of this type was made avail- 
able to encourage veterans to convert 
their term policies to a permanent life 
insurance policy with premium rates re- 
maining the same. 

Thus, this legislation would merely al- 
low the policyholder to maintain the full 
face amount of his insurance policy for 
an additional 5 years. 

Under present law, when a veteran ob- 
tains age 65, he is faced with the un- 
happy choice of either dropping his in- 
surance or continuing to pay a very high 
premium. Thus, he may lose coverage by 
having his policy value reduced or may 
not be able to pay the high cost of per- 
manent life insurance premiums. After 
paying premiums on term insurance for 
many years it is unconscionable to allow 
this veteran to be forced out of complete 
coverage at a time when the death rate 
of veterans is increasing. 

Mr. President, I request that this bill 
be appropriately referred and ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 2751 
A bill to amend section 704 of title 38, United 

States Code, to permit the conversion or 

exchange of national service life insur- 

ance policies to insurance on a modified 
life plan with reduction at age seventy 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
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ica in Congress assembled, That section 704 
of title 38, United States code, is amended 
effective the first day of the first calendar 
month which begins more than six months 
after the date of enactment of this Act by 
the addition of the following new subsection 
thereto: 

“(e) On and after the effective date of 
this subsection and under such regulations 
as the Administrator may promulgate in- 
surance may be converted to or exchanged 
for insurance on a modified life plan under 
the same terms and conditions as are set 
forth in subsections (b) and (c) of this sec- 
tion except that at the end of the day pre- 
ceding the seventieth birthday of the in- 
sured the face value of the modified life in- 
surance policy or the amount of extended 
insurance thereunder shall be automatically 
reduced by one-half thereof, without any re- 
duction in premium. Any insured whose 
modified life insurance policy issued under 
this subsection is in force by payment or 
waiver of premiums on the day before his 
seventieth birthday may be granted insur- 
ance on the ordinary life plan upon the same 
terms and conditions as are set forth in sub- 
section (d) of this section except that in ap- 
piying such provisions the seventieth birth- 
day is to be substituted for the sixty-fifth 
birthday. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of law or regulations the Administrator 
under such terms and conditions as he deter- 
mines to be reasonable and practicable and 
upon written application and payment of 
the required premiums, reserves, or other 
necessary amounts made within one year 
from the effective date of this subsection by 
an insured having in force a modified life 
plan issued under subsections (b) or (c) of 
this section, including any replacement in- 
surance issued under subsection (d) of this 
section or other provision of this titie, can 
exchange such insurance without proof of 
good health for an amount of insurance is- 
sued under this subsection equal to the in- 
surance then in force or which was in force 
on the day before such insured's sixty-fifth 
birthday, whichever is the greater.” 


By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 2752. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax 
credit for contributions to a neighbor- 
hood corporation and to provide other 
financial assistance to such corporations 
organized under State law to furnish 
their own neighborhood services. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


NEIGHBORHOOD GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I sent 
to the desk a bill which I ask unanimous 
consent be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, it has been often stated 
that our past illuminates our present, 
and I think it appropriate that we should 
reflect on the ideals and actions during 
past segments of our history which have 
made this country great. The periods of 
greatness in our history, the sources of 
our natural creativity and strength, have 
been when the individual has been de- 
pended upon—when we have counted on 
ourselves. 

Local and State governments were at 
one time the primary source of initiative 
and new ideas. Local experiments such 
as the income tax, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and social security were all 
destined to become Federal programs 
and virtual institutions within our soci- 
ety. Local units of government lost their 
preeminence to big government and with 
it people came to depend primarily on 
the Federal Government, reversing the 
hierarchy of priorities. An indication of 
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this is the fact that since 1940, Federal 
taxes have increased more than twice 
the total State and local tax levies. While 
State and local taxes have varied be- 
tween 7 and 11 percent of the total na- 
tional income over the past 30 years, 
Federal taxes have increased 14 percent 
to take nearly one-quarter of the total 
national income. 

Big government was thought to be able 
to handle big problems, but that has not 
been verified by the evidence. More im- 
portantly, however, sight was lost of the 
individual. Concern has been shown for 
the extremes in our society but this at- 
tention was at the cost of the middie 
American. It was also done at the cost of 
a system of government that had a better 
track record than any other in history. 

Dr. Michael Young, a sociologist in 
Britain, has most poignantly commented 
on this matter as it related to his coun- 
try. In a speech delivered in Britain, he 
said that for a long time we have be- 
lieved that bigness brings efficiency in 
business and government. To gain eco- 
nomics of scale, he continued, we have 
accepted remoteness and impersonality 
of large organizations. Said Dr. Young: 

Whenever anything goes wrong, growth is 
the stock answer. It is fine for computers 
and other machines. They thrive on size. 
But, for a large complex of people the whole 
has become less than the sum of its parts 
... There is hardly a large organization in 
the country which has not gone downhill 
over the last quarter of a century... Al- 
most all large bodies. 


He continued: 


Have become afflicted by a new wasting 
disease, giantism. 


And this giantism and this growth has 
brought inefficiency. To paraphrase Dr. 
Young, the cause of this problem is 
rather simple: The idea of individual 
freedom and integrity has grown strong- 
er and people are not as willing to accept 
offers from the top without question as 
they used to be. And unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of orders is the only way a large 
organization can function efficiently. 
Business in Britain became aware of the 
problem, says Dr. Young, but so much 
time was spent “passing information up 
and down and sideways that nothing 
much else is done beside just communi- 
cating.” 

Dr. Young’s commentary on Britain 
is perhaps even more relevant to the 
United States. Our undying faith in 
giantism, big government, big business, 
and constant growth as the panacea for 
all of cur problems is what I call New 
Deal liberalism. We have learned a great 
deal from it over the past three decades, 
but it is doomed to failure. The present 
administration is reaping the whirlwind 
of defeats that are rooted in the past 30 
years of paternalism. And there is a great 
deal to be done to reorder our priorities 
and help change people’s attitudes to- 
ward themselves and government. They 
will require a massive national effort in- 
volving each of us in his own way and 
within his own spheres of influence. The 
key to any change is power and the pri- 
orities of power as they are at present 
must be reversed. 

For instance, most of us are generally 
aware of the deteriorating prospects of 
our Nation's cities. But this is contrary 
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to what one would expect by the follow- 
ing figures. During the past 15 years, the 
total annual expenditures, by city gov- 
ernments, have increased over 300 per- 
cent from $28.3 to $92.5 billion. This, in 
part, reflects a rise in population: Be- 
tween 1956 and 1970, the population of 
our central cities has increased from 
roughly 55 million to approximately 63.8 
million. When comparing these figures, 
furthermore, the per capita expenditure 
increased as well: 51 cents per capita in 
1956 as compared to $1.46 per capita in 
1970. This would seem to indicate, con- 
sequently, that our cities would be im- 
proving when increasing per capita ex- 
penditures continue over an extended 
period of time. Yet in Chicago, during 
the month of March, there were three 
times more calls to the mayor's office 
complaining about building code viola- 
tions as there were about police services. 
In Milwaukee, they received more com- 
plaints about inefficient snow removal 
from the streets than anything else. In 
almost every city, garbage, its costs and 
cutbacks in collection, is complained 
about. Cleveland laid off 1,500 of its 
13,000 city employees between January 
and June of this year. Cities such as 
Cincinnati, Los Angeles, Kansas City, 
Indianapolis, and Detroit are laying off 
teachers, implementing hiring freezes— 
before the President’s announcement, 
August 15—and cutting back in the 
school day and kindergartens. 

This trend is further indicated at the 
Federal level as well as with local tax 
receipts. Between 1961 and 1971, Federal 
outlays increased by $16 billion—a 250- 
percent increase in 10 years. State and lo- 
cal taxes increased by an estimated $48 
billion during the same 10 years. On the 
local level, total tax receipts increased by 
$33 billion, a 10-year increase of 576 
percent. And there is every reason to be- 
lieve they will continue to rise. In New 
York City, for example, it is anticipated 
that middle-income, homeowning fam- 
ilies might expect an added tax bite of 
$750 next year. 

The implications of this are clear. Gov- 
ernment has reached the point where in 
many cases, it has become overextended. 
It has become too large to cope with the 
needs of its citizens. Even local govern- 
ment has become counterproductive in 
many areas. In terms of real dollars, any 
government, local, State, or Federal, is 
going to take in more money in taxes than 
it can pay back in visible services, be- 
cause it must pay for its own costs. How- 
ever, the predominant philosophy has 
been to distribute these services to those 
who need them most, the government 
acting as the middleman for the rich to 
help the poor, the haves to help the have- 
nots. Yet this approach has not worked. 

There is an increasing fiscal imbalance 
in the federal system with respect to the 
central cities and the suburbs. Central 
city residents pay taxes at a higher rate 
than suburban dwellers, and in absolute 
terms they pay a larger per capita tax 
bill. This is in spite of the fact that cen- 
tral city residents are poorer than subur- 
ban residents. Furthermore, local gov- 
ernment spending is less in central city 
than it is in the suburb. The Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions found in its study published in 1967 
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that over a 9-year period, the gap be- 
tween the central city and the suburbs in 
per capita expenditures had grown by 
$52, and the gap in per capita tax had 
worsened by $11. In other words, the tax 
burden of the inner city was generally 
half again as much as in the suburbs, but 
the benefits of most value to families— 
education—is only two-thirds of that in 
the suburbs. And the disparity has been 
growing worse. 

It might be argued that Federal aid to 
the cities would help alleviate this bur- 
den, but according to the Advisory Com- 
mission study, Federal expenditures ben- 
efited the inner cities by $8 per capita, 
still leaving a $44 gap between the inner 
city and the suburb. 

An interesting study of the Shaw-Car- 
dozo neighborhood in Washington, D.C., 
was published in 1969. The Shaw-Car- 
dozo neighborhood is perhaps the most 
poverty-stricken area in Washington and 
has been the focal point of many anti- 
poverty programs of the Federal and city 
governments. Yet the residents of the 
neighborhod paid out at least $5 million 
more in taxes than it received in visible 
services from all government sources. It 
is ironic, to say the least, that during an 
era of concern for the elimination of pov- 
erty, the Shaw neighborhood would be 
better off if its residents were allowed to 
keep their money and the aid programs 
discontinued. This and a soon to be pub- 
lished study indicate that the trend is 
continuing. 

Another more general hypothesis has 
been presented by Prof. Jay W. For- 
rester of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Professor Forrester has ap- 
plied systems analysis to urban problems 
in an attempt to clarify and better un- 
derstand the dynamics of urban life. In 
his Urban Dynamics, he examines var- 
ious techniques possible for alleviating 
many of the negative pressures within 
our cities concluding that the usual ap- 
proaches are not only not productive but 
they are counterproductive. Among these 
approaches he includes public service and 
other artificially created job programs, 
outside induced job training programs, 
financial aid from outside sources, and 
low-cost housing. What should be 
stressed, claims Professor Forrester, is 
the equilibrium between new-enterprise 
construction, declining-industry demoli- 
tion, slum-housing demolition, discour- 
agement of housing construction, and en- 
couragement of industry. There is a 
critical balance between these that must 
be maintained if a city is to flourish. The 
key is a proper balance between housing 
and business enterprise. 

If these studies are correct, the policy 
implications are profound. In the over- 
all perspective of Professor Forrester, it 
is essentially up to the cities to solve their 
own problems—outside stimulus is coun- 
terproductive in many cases. He suggests 
that at the local level, tax and zoning 
laws should be altered to attract more 
business, stressing the importance of 
reaching a point of self-sustenance and 
independence. This cannot be focused 
only at one area of a city, but in all, if 
a correct equilibrium is to be maintained. 
At the State and Federal levels, efforts to 
artificially stimulate various sectors of 
our cities should be eliminated, the re- 
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sponsibility being refocused on the cities 
themselves. 

The Shaw-Cardozo study also implies 
policies closely related to those coming 
from Professor Forrester. If even the 
poorest neighborhoods would be better 
off financially if allowed to keep their 
tax revenues, so would higher income 
neighborhoods. Taxes should be dras- 
tically reduced, particularly in the poor- 
er neighborhoods, so that they might pro- 
vide for themselves better than various 
governments have to date. What is need- 
ed are neighborhood governments within 
our cities, neighborhoods controlling 
their own revenues and their own pro- 
grams. There is not, however, under 
present law any provision which would 
allow neighborhoods to incorporate to 
provide their own services, nor are the 
specific economic incentives as clearly 
drawn as they might be to accomplish 
this end. The two proposals I am intro- 
ducing today would eliminate these prob- 
lems to the extent that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is responsible. 

The bill I am introducing today would, 
if passed, entail the following: Division 
of cities into neighborhoods, defined by 
their annexation boundaries; allowing 
tax credits up to 80 percent of the re- 
spective Federal tax liabilities for indi- 
viduals within these neighborhoods; re- 
turning to the neighborhood corpora- 
tions 80 percent of the non-Federal taxes 
paid out by individuals within the re- 
spective neighborhoods: allowing a tax 
credit to individuals who wish to give 
money to a neighborhood corporation; 
and requiring that a large majority of 
the eligible voters within the prospective 
neighborhood corporation favored incor- 
poration before they are allowed a re- 
fund. The intent of the proposal is to al- 
low our citizens to have a broader choice 
as to how their lives are to be directed 
and controlled. The legislation would not 
require the formation of a neighborhood 
if the members of that neighborhood did 
not want to incorporate. It would allow 
for the takeover of many governmental 
function—Federal, State, and local. 

Obviously, a great deal must be done 
at the State and local levels before cor- 
porations of this sort could be formed. 
Federal legislation alone could not ac- 
complish the end I envision. The pro- 
posals I am introducing today would be 
a first step. 

The concept I have outlined is not new. 
It has been used successfully over hun- 
dreds of years. Most recently, a low-in- 
come neighborhood of Columbus, Ohio, 
incorporated itself as a nonprofit organi- 
zation called ECCO and has for over 6 
years carried on governmental functions 
in a highly laudatory manner. And there 
are other examples. 

If the studies I have noted here are 
correct, the only way to solve a great 
number of the problems facing our Na- 
tion and our cities is to make the neigh- 
borhoods within them much more self- 
sustaining and independent than they 
are at present. Large Federal and State 
programs may only frustrate and create 
further problems, particularly for the 
poorer areas. 

There are many problems that need 
to be considered and overcome, even if 
the proposition of neighborhood govern- 
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ment is accepted as a desirable goal by 
the various sectors of our society and 
among the numerous levels of govern- 
ment. One of the first considerations that 
must be given is organization. The 
neighborhoods under my proposal would 
be allowed to form whatever govern- 
mental structure its members desired. 
Yet, the initial organizing is critical if 
the neighborhood corporations are to be 
successful on a long-term basis. 

A second area which must be given 
further study is promoting economic 
self-sufficiency within the neighborhood 
corporations. It is obvious that if these 
corporations cannot maintain an ef- 
fective tax base they will not be able to 
function well—this is particularly true 
in the lower-income areas. Professor For- 
rester, whom I mentioned earlier, has 
some suggestions in this matter, and they 
should be fully explored and tested. His 
proposals require a great deal of initia- 
tive and have some questionable aspects. 
However, his counterintuitive method 
and general conclusions are generally 
consistent and supply answers to ques- 
tions which have long plagued us. They 
deserve a thorough trial and analysis. 
Whether his or other approaches are 
successful remains to be seen, but basic 
diversification of neighborhood corpora- 
tions with the consequent need for cre- 
ativity and innovation, cooperation and 
self-awareness, will supply the necessary 
solutions. This has been the basis of our 
strength in the past. 

A third possible problem area to which 
attention should be focused is the ques- 
tion of boundary defiintion for the 
neighborhood corporations. As I pres- 
ently envisage it, the boundaries should 
be determined by the annexation and 
consolidation lines within our cities. 
Virtually every city that my staff has 
been able to study has developed by one 
of these two processes. Yet, there may be 
cities which have not developed in this 
manner. If this is the case, greater flexi- 
bility will be needed to make provision 
for these exceptions. Most importantly, 
however, is that the process of boundary 
determination be as geographic in nature 
as possible, for two reasons; First, the in- 
fluence of politics would be significantly 
diminshed; second, differing economic, 
cultural and ethnic groups would be 
thrown together and work toward com- 
mon goals within their neighborhood. 

From the philosophical side of the 
question, we must return to a greater in- 
dividualism and a greater sense of family 
and community. These are values which 
have made our country great, but they 
are values which have been diminishing 
for more than 30 years. It is my firm 
conviction that every member of our 
society should have greater control over 
his or her future, and that means greater 
control over their money. 

For years, we have heard of man’s 
alienation from his technology and his 
growing estrangement from his society. 
Now many of most important institu- 
tions—government, family, and busi- 
ness—are becoming most distant, separ- 
ate, and abstract. If democracy and our 
republican form of government do not 
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fiourish, the hope of mankind to control 
his own future will die. A reordering of 
the power alinements and individual re- 
lationships within our country are needed 
if we are to succeed. Neighborhood gov- 
ernment is a step in that direction. 
There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
S. 2752 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide a tax credit for contribu- 
tions to a neighborhood corporation and to 
provide other financial assistance to such 
corporations organized under State law to 
furnish their own neighborhood services 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Neighborhood Corpora- 
tion Assistance Act.” 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to en- 
courage communities and neighborhoods 
to incorporate for the purpose of providing 
their own neighborhood services, to provide 
additional operating funds for such corpora- 
tions, to increase the sense of neighborhood 
participation by individuals in such neigh- 
borhoods by providing a tax credit for con- 
tributions thereto, and to provide additional 
Federal revenue to such corporations. 

TAX CREDIT FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec. 2. (a) Subpart A of part IV of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to credits against 
tax) is amended by renumbering section 40 
as 41, and by inserting after section 39 the 
following new section: 


“Sec. 40. CONTRIBUTIONS TO NEIGHBORHOOD 
CORPORATIONS 


“(a) General Rule.—There shall be allowed 
as a credit against the tax imposed by this 
chapter for any taxable year any amount con- 
tributed to a certified neighborhood corpora- 
tion and paid during that year, subject to the 
limitations of subsection (b). 

“(b) Limitations.— 

“(1) Amount,—Except as provided in par- 
agraph (2), the amount of the credit under 
subsection (a) shall not exceed— 

“(A) 80 percent of the amount of the con- 
tribution if the contributor’s taxable income 
for the taxable year is $10,000 or less; 

“(B) 60 percent of such amount if his 
taxable income for the taxable year is more 
than $10,000 but not more than $15,000; 

“(C) 40 percent of such amount if his 
taxable income for the taxable year is more 
than $15,000 but not more than $20,000; 

“(D) 20 percent of such amount if his 
taxable income for the taxable year is more 
than $20,000 but not more than $25,000; and 

“(E) 10 percent of such amount if his 
taxable income for the taxable year is more 
than $25,000. 

“(2) Nonresidents.—In the case of an in- 
dividual who does not reside in the neigh- 
borhood served by the neighborhood corpo- 
ration to or for the use of which he makes 
& contribution, or a corporation which does 
not have an office or other establishment in 
the neighborhood served by the neighbor- 
hood corporation to or for the use of which 
it makes a contribution, 

“(A) the amount of the credit under sub- 
section (a) shall not exced one-half of the 
amount of the credit under such subsection 
as determined under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection; and 

“(B) credit shall be allowed during any 
taxable year for contributions to only one 
neighborhood corporation, 

“(3) Application with other credits——The 
credit allowed by subsection (a) shall not 
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exceed the amount of the tax imposed by 
this chapter for the taxable year reduced by 
the sum of the credits allowable under sec- 
tion 33 (relating to foreign tax credit), sec- 
tion 35 (relating to partially tax-exempt in- 
terest), section 37 (relating to retirement 
income), and section 38 (relating to invest- 
ment in certain depreciable property). 

“(c) CERTIFICATION OF NEIGHBORHOOD COR- 
PORATIONS.—A corporation may be certified 
by the Secretary or his delegate for purposes 
of this section upon application by the cor- 
poration for certification if it— 

“(1) is organized under the laws of the 
State in which it is located as a corporation 
not for profit and restricts its operations to 
the single neighborhood it was designed to 
serve; 

“(2) is organized for the purpose of sup- 
plying services to its members, and other 
persons residing within the neighborhood it 
is designed to serve, which were supplied by 
a municipal or other government prior to the 
establishment of the corporation, or similar 
services; and 

“(3) demonstrates a capacity to supply 
such services and to perform the activities 
for which it was estabilshed in an adequate 
and satisfactory manner. 


No corporation may be certified for pur- 
poses of this section which is formed for the 
purpose, or with the effect, of preventing the 
implementation, within the neighborhood it 
is designed to serve or within the larger 
neighborhood within which it is located, of 
any plan or program designed to carry out the 
laws of the United States, or for any pur- 
pose which is contrary to public policy, or 
which would have a substantial adverse ef- 
fect upon adjacent neighborhoods. No cor- 
poration may be certified for purposes of this 
subsection unless it is so organized as to 
permit a high degree of participation by 
members of the neighborhood it is designed 
to serve in making major policy decisions. 

“(d) NONDEDUCTIBILITY OF CONTRIBUTIONS.— 
No deduction shall be allowed under section 
170 for any contribution to or for the use 
of a neighborhood corporation to the extent 
that a credit is allowed (after the applica- 
tion of subsection (b)) for such contribu- 
tion under subsection (a). 

“(e) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section.” 

(b) The table of sections for such sub- 
part A is amended by striking out the last 
item and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 40. Contributions to neighborhood 
corporations. 

“Sec. 41. Overpayments of tax.” 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply to taxable years ending after the 
date of enactment of this Act, but only with 
respect to contributions payment of which is 
made after such date. 


COMPENSATION FOR STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 


Sec. 3. (a) Upon application from a neigh- 
borhood corporation certified under section 
40 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
pay to such corporation for general corporate 
use an amount equal to a part (determined 
under subsection (b)) of the amount of non- 
Federal taxes paid by members of that corp- 
oration to State and local governments. Such 
payments may be made annually or as other- 
wise determined by the Secretary. 

(b) The amount of the payment which the 
Secretary may make under subsection (a) to 
a neighborhood corporation is an amount 
equal to a percentage of the total amount 
of non-Federal taxes paid by members of that 
corporation to State and local governments. 
That percentage shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with the following table: 
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Per capita annual 

income of individuals 
residing in the neighborhood 
served by the corporation: 


$10,000 or less. 
$10,001 to $15,000 
$15,001 to $20,000 
$20,001 to $25,000. 
more than $25,000. 


(c) The amount payable under subsection 
(a) may be reduced by the Secretary when- 
ever he determines that such reduction is 
necessary in consideration of the total 
amount of funds available to him for such 
payments and the total amount of payments 
for which application has been or may be 
expected to be made. Before making any 
payment under subsection (a), the Secretary 
shall require that any applicant provide for 
such fiscal control and fund accounting pro- 
cedures as he deems necessary to assure 
proper accounting for Federal funds so paid. 
The Secretary may require such reasonable 
reports as to the use of funds paid under 
subsection (a) as he deems necessary, and he 
shall make an annual report to the Congress 
with respect to payments made and reports 
received under this section. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Percentage 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (for him- 
self and Mr. INOUYE) : 

S. 2754. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to engage in certain 
export expansion activities, and for re- 
lated purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, 

EXPORT EXPANSION ACT OF 1971 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, for 
myself and the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. INOUYE), & bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to engage in certain 
export expansion activities, and for re- 
lated purposes. The bill I am introducing, 
entitled the Export Expansion Act of 
1971, is broad legislation intended to 
make a start at filling an urgent need. 

All Senators are familiar with the 
grave situation confronting our Nation in 
its foreign trade. Since 1964, when the 
United States enjoyed a trade surplus of 
some $7 billion, our position as a compet- 
itor in the world marketplace has rap- 
idly deteriorated. This year, for the first 
time since 1893, it is probable that we 
shall face a deficit in our balance of 
trade. Those are alarming facts; both 
because of the magnitude and rapidity of 
the decline and because of the far-reach- 
ing implications for our balance of pay- 
ments, our peoples’ economic well-being 
and our Nation’s role as a world leader. 

But alarming as these trade balance 
figures are, they do not reflect the full 
gravity of the situation. For one thing, 
our official trade figures chronically over- 
state exports by including “sales” un- 
der charity programs such as Public Law 
480, and understate imports by not in- 
cluding the cost of insurance and freight 
as do virtually all other nations. If one 
makes adjustments to reflect these dis- 
tortions and arrive at a more realistic 
trade balance, it becomes clear that our 
Nation has for the last 5 years been ex- 
periencing severe trade deficits. 

The United States is rapidly losing its 
export competitiveness. For example, in 
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the crucial area of manufactured goods, 
the United States slipped from 25 per- 
cent of the world market in 1960 to 21 
percent in 1970. In dollar terms that 
share loss meant $6 billion in lost ex- 
ports. In human terms, it meant over 
400,000 lost job opportunities that were 
and are desperately needed. Last year 
also saw the United States lose its posi- 
tion as the world’s largest exporter of 
manufactured goods—a position that is 
now held by Germany. 

Public attention on the decline in our 
trade has largely been focused on a few 
industries: Textiles, shoes, steel, automo- 
biles, radios and the like, and on the loss 
of markets to imports. It is in these 
areas, of course, where the decline has 
been most dramatic. Also, for some rea- 
son, domestic sales lost to imports gen- 
erally result in more public concern than 
the equally damaging loss of potential 
export sales However, the legislation I 
have introduced today is aimed at ex- 
ports. It is intended to be a start on 
what I believe must be a major priority 
of our Nation in the decade ahead: The 
acceleration of export growth. 

The reasons we must expand our ex- 
ports are clear and compelling. It is 
necessary if we are to maintain our role 
of world leadership and to finance the 
payments drains that result from that 
role. It is necessary if we are to be free 
of balance-of-payments constraints in 
using fisca: and monetary policy to pro- 
duce a dynamic and healthy domestic 
economy. It is necessary if we are to 
participate in and assist the growth of 
developing nations thereby creating a 
better and more stable world. It is neces- 
sary if we are to reap the benefits of 
free international trade and resist the 
pressures of import restrictions and pro- 
tectionism It is necessary if we are to 
assure our people decent jobs and a rea- 
sonable standard of living. 

History makes abundantly clear that 
a nation either trades or fades. At this 
point in time, it is also clear that the 
continuation of our Nation as a trading 
nation requires a great effort to become 
more competitive and to increase ex- 
ports. 

Granting the importance of increas- 
ing exports, there are those who say that 
all that is required is a readjustment of 
exchange rates and a slowing of the in- 
flationary spiral in the United States. 
While those steps are certainly necessary, 
it is incorrect to believe that they are 
sufficient. No one would argue that re- 
peated and steep devaluations of the dol- 
lar are the road toward economic well- 
being for the American people or toward 
economic strength for our country. Sim- 
ilarly, while the control of inflation is 
necessary, it cannot do the job of itself. 
This is evident since, even during the 
recent dramatic decline in our trade pos- 
ture, the overall rate of inflation in the 
United States has been generally less 
than that of most of our trading part- 
ners, While inflation has been an obsta- 
cle to, and has even eliminated the ex- 
ports of some American industries, there 
is little real evidence that U.S. exports 
as a whole have been significantly dis- 
advantaged by inflation. Consequently, 
even an easing of inflation will not by it- 
self correct our trade deficit. 
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The reasons for our decline in export 
competitiveness are undoubtedly many 
and complex. However, I believe that 
among the most important is the lack of 
emphasis and priority historically at- 
tached to exports both by our Govern- 
ment and business community, The im- 
mense size of the U.S. market has itself 
made us less export conscious than our 
trading partners and competitors. Until 
relatively recent years, only a few enter- 
prises were large enough to find the size 
of the U.S. market an undue constraint. 
The market was ample to permit econ- 
omies of scale in production and sales, 
and was geographically isolated from 
most other markets. Similarly, since we 
enjoyed consistent balance of trade sur- 
pluses, there was no compelling reason 
for a public policy emphasizing exports 
as a means of paying for needed imports. 

Exports are approximately 4 per- 
cent of the U.S. gross national product. 
They are a substantially larger portion 
of GNP for all our major industrialized 
trading competitors. The average propor- 
tion of gross national product exported 
by all other nations is 15 percent and for 
some major nations it is over 30 percent. 
As might be expected, these nations have 
accorded a far greater priority to their 
export trade than has the United States. 
Unlike our country, they have taken cog- 
nizance of their export needs and objec- 
tives in formulating virtually all aspects 
of public policy. Their governmental ef- 
forts in direct export promotion are 
merely one example. The United States 
would have to triple its budget for ex- 
port promotion to have one proportional 
to that of Japan, Italy, or the United 
Kingdom. Even more important, the laws 
and policies of these nations have been 
carefully tailored to favor exports and to 
provide a distinct and favorable export 
environment. 

As I indicated at the outset, the leg- 
islation I have introduced today, al- 
though broad-ranging and touching upon 
many different aspects, is intended to 
be a beginning in increasing our Na- 
tion’s emphasis on exports and creating 
an environment favorable to exporting. 
As important as any of the specific provi- 
sions in the bill, is the new mood and at- 
titude which I hope it will engender. 

The bill consists of a very brief state- 
ment of purpose and 13 titles. 

Title I creates a new international 
commercial service in the Department of 
Commerce and is intended to lead to a 
substantial strengthening of our foreign 
commercial services. At present, the 
United States has less than half as many 
commercial officers as the United King- 
dom or Japan, and these officers are re- 
quired to service a far greater volume of 
exports. In proportion to exports, the 
United Kingdom and Japan have five 
times as many commercial officers as 
the United States. The title would also 
transfer this mission from the Depart- 
ment of State to the Department of Com- 
merce and the Service would be staffed 
by personnel trained in commercial mat- 
ters rather than Foreign Service officers 
who may have little interest or experience 
in this area. 

Title II establishes a trade develop- 
ment corps in the Department of Com- 
merce of not more than 500 people. The 
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corps could consist of recent MBA grad- 
uates, retired businessmen, and other 
professionals who would assist the in- 
ternational commercial service abroad. 
The corps would also result in an indirect 
benefit by stimulating interest in export 
at home when members return to private 
enterprise. 

Title II creates a new program in 
the Department of Commerce to provide 
matching grants for approved export ex- 
pansion projects of state and local gov- 
ernments. This program is intended to be 
small and selective and to enable local 
governments to establish innovative pilot 
projects on an experimental basis. 

Title IV authorizes an export training 
program to be administered by the De- 
partment of Commerce in which new and 
potential exporters can be educated on 
basic technical export problems in a 
short course. Such matters as transpor- 
tation and documentation problems, cur- 
rency and credit restrictions, and non- 
tariff barriers can confuse and hinder 
the efforts of new exporters. A short 
training program as envisioned in Title 
IV will help cut through the maze. 

Title V establishes a regional American 
merchandise center program within the 
Department of Commerce, This program 
is designed to supplement existing trade 
development centers by authorizing the 
Secretary of Commerce to lease limited 
office and bonded warehouse space in key 
locations around the world to provide 
small exporters with ready access to 
markets with goods, spare parts, and so 
forth, and to provide them with a com- 
prehensive range of services. 

Title VI authorizes a joint export as- 
sociation program, in which, upon ap- 
plication, the Government can enter cost 
sharing contracts with respect to startup 
and market entry costs of products with 
high export potential. 

Title VII deals with the problem of 
the uneven application of the antitrust 
laws to foreign and domestic firms and 
with the fact that these laws may hinder 
certain export activities while serving no 
real purpose with respect to the pres- 
ervation of competition in domestic 
markets. The title modifies current anti- 
trust restrictions by authorizing closely 
supervised chartered export associations 
to engage in certain activities solely in 
export trade. These associations will be 
chartered by the Secretary of Commerce 
if they meet certain conditions. The re- 
laxation of restrictions will not apply to 
the domestic activities of the participat- 
ing companies. 

Title VIII establishes a rediscount fa- 
cility for short-term export paper in the 
Export-Import Bank and is intended to 
provide flexible and competitive financ- 
ing to U.S. exporters. 

Title CX attacks the problem of tariff 
proliferation and rate disparities in 
ocean transportation which sometimes 
result in it being twice as expensive 
under conference rates to ship a com- 
modity from a point in the United States 
to a foreign destination, as vice versa. 
The title would greatly simplify ocean 
freight rates and is also intended to 
assure that American exports are not 
disadvantaged by conference rate struc- 
tures. 

Title X increases the effectiveness and 
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utility of foreign trade zones by expand- 
ing duty-free treatment of imported ma- 
chinery, materials, and fuel used solely 
in export trade under certain condi- 
tions. This provision may make our ex- 
ports competitive in a few instances 
where interpretation of existing law has 
precluded the most effective use of the 
trade zone concept. 

Title XI creates a commission on for- 
eign procurement practices consisting of 
seven individuals to be appointed by the 
President. The commission is authorized 
to study and compare Federal Govern- 
ment procurement policies with those of 
other nations and to make recommenda- 
tions to assure that U.S. products are 
treated as fairly by foreign governments 
as foreign products are by our Govern- 
ment. The commission would have a 1- 
year life. 

Title XII provides that the Secretaries 
of Commerce and Agriculture may make 
surplus agriculture commodities avail- 
able at world market price for use in 
manufacturing for export upon finding 
that it would increase the exports of the 
United States and that it would not ad- 
versely affect the domestic market price 
for the commodity. This provision is in- 
tended to utilize some of the surplus 
commodities we have accumulated for 
the purpose of increasing exports while 
at the same time not disturbing our price 
support program. 

Title XII reorganizes the Department 
of Commerce to upgrade export promo- 
tion activities by creating an Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for International 
Business to head a new international 
business administration and giving the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
International Business new authority to 
implement the provisions of this bill. It 
further requires that all appropriations 
for international business activities be 
authorized on a biennial basis to give the 
Congress a greater opportunity for pro- 
grammatic review. 

This is obviously a very brief sum- 
mary of the bill. 

The Subcommittee on Foreign Com- 
merce and Tourism of the Committee 
on Commerce will begin hearings on this 
legislation and on U.S. export policy on 
Tuesday, November 9, 1971 at 10 a.m. The 
hearings will be in room 5110, New Sen- 
ate Office Building, and will continue 
through the balance of that week. As 
chairman of the committee, I am hope- 
ful that the legislation can serve as a 
working paper and the hearings as a 
formu for development of a new national 
policy geared to export. 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 2756. A bill relating to the recom- 
putation of retired pay in the case of em- 
ployees of the Federal Government and 
members of the Armed Forces who retire 
during the period that scheduled pay in- 
creases for such employees and members 
are postponed. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing a bill to alleviate an in- 
justice to certain members of the uni- 
formed services and those subject to the 
Federal statutory pay systems who are 
scheduled to retire after January 1, 1972. 
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These loyal citizens have given their 
country the most productive portion of 
their working lives and have won a hard- 
earned retirement. Certain members of 
our uniformed services and those sub- 
ject to the Federal statutery pay systems 
are scheduled for retirement after the 
period beginning January 1, 1972. Nor- 
mally their retirement pay would have 
been computed on the basis of their base 
pay as defined by the last cost-of-living 
pay increase, which would have become 
effective January 1, 1972. 

The President has asked that this 
scheduled pay increase be delayed until 
July 1, 1972. He needs this delay to help 
in his fight against inflation. I support 
this action but at the same time would 
like to protect a small number of uni- 
formed personnel and those subject to 
the Federal statutory pay systems who 
would lose an increase in retirement pay 
as a result of this Executive action. 

Mr. President, this legislation would 
permit these retired persons to have their 
retired pay recomputed on the basis of 
the postponed increased pay rates as of 
the date such pay rates become effective. 

To allow this problem to go uncor- 
rected would be a great inequity to those 
who have served their Government and 
country long and well. 

Mr. President, I submit this bill and 
ask unanimous consent that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 2757. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Tjernagel and others. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a private bill for the relief of Marie 
Tjernagel and other members of the 
Tjernagel family. The bill would author- 
ize and direct the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pay to the Tjernagels and other 
Iowans their just claims resulting from 
the crash of an Iowa Air National Guard 
aircraft on the Tjernagel farm in Hamil- 
ton County on December 9, 1968 while 
on a training mission. At that time, the 
jet aircraft destroyed the house, all other 
farm buildings, grain, equipment, and 
personal belongings of the entire Tjer- 
nagel family. Although the pilot and the 
one crewmember of the aircraft were 
killed, the Tjernagels escaped with cuts, 
burns, and bruises. All of the family, 
however, suffered some degree of shock. 

I am informed by the attorney for the 
Tjernagels that U.S. Air Force person- 
nel arrived at the crash scene very 
shortly after the crash and began their 
investigation of the mishap. Members of 
the Iowa attorney general’s staff also 
visited the scene. After several conversa- 
tions and consultations with Air Force 
personnel, the Air Force representatives 
orally stated that the Air Force would 
be responsible for the damages and in- 
structions were given with regard to the 
procedures to be followed in recovering 
such damages. 

Also an advance payment of $5,000 
was made in the Tjernagels as an emer- 
gency payment by the Air Force. During 
the process of preparing and validating 
all of the claims arising out of this mis- 
hap, the attorney for the Tjernagels 
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made many telephone and personal con- 
tacts with Air Force personnel, and at no 
time did Air Force representatives in- 
dicate that the Air Force was not respon- 
sible. In fact they assured the attorney 
that the Air Force was responsible and 
would pay the Tjernagels for the dam- 
ages suffered by them. 

However, on May 14, 1971, Air Force 
headquarters notified both the Tjern- 
agels and the State of Iowa that the Air 
Force would not accept responsibility for 
paying the claims arising out of this 
mishap. The Tjernagels were advised to 
file claims against the State of Iowa and 
proceed in that fashion. The State of 
Iowa, of course, takes the position that 
the Air Force is liable for the damages 
and that the State cannot make pay- 
ment without a court decision. As a re- 
sult the Tjernagel family is now faced 
with the possibility of protracted litiga- 
tion after waiting almost 3 years to have 
their claims settled. 

It is my strong feeling that this case 
has gone on long enough. The Tjernagels 
should not be made to wait any longer 
for the settlement of their claims and 
should not now have to become the 
pawns in a legal dispute between the 
U.S. Air Force and the State of Iowa. 
The bill I am introducing would author- 
ize the payment by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the claims arising out of the 
crash, and I urge speedy and favorable 
action. 


By Mr. PROXMIRE: 
S. 2758. A bill to provide insurance for 
the member accounts of certain Federal 
credit unions, and for other purposes. 


Referred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 
SHARE INSURANCE FOR CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today a bill to provide tem- 
porary share insurance for federally 
chartered credit unions whose applica- 
tions for insurance have been rejected by 
the Administrator of the National Credit 
Union Administration. The amendment 
is necessary to prevent the premature 
liquidation of nearly 1,500 credit unions, 
many of whom are serving low-income 
consumers. I feel strongly that these 
credit unions should be given a reason- 
able chance to qualify for share insurance 
before they are put out of business by the 
Federal Government. Unless some leg- 
islative action is taken by the Congress, 
the 1,500 credit unions will be forced to 
liquidate beginning next February. 

HISTORY OF SHARE INSURANCE BILL 


In order to understand the need for 
legislative action, it is necessary to re- 
view the history of the bill we passed last 
year to provide Federal share insurance 
for people who have their savings in 
credit unions. The share insurance pro- 
gram is similar to the insurance of bank 
deposits by the FDIC. As in the case of 
bank deposit insurance, each account in 
a credit union is insured for up to $20,000 
by the National Credit Union Admin- 
istration—NCUA. The program operates 
entirely on credit union money. Losses, 
if any, and administrative expenses are 
paid from premiums collected from each 
insured credit union. 
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Share insurance was made mandatory 
for federally chartered credit unions but 
was optional for State chartered credit 
unions. A problem, therefore, arose on 
what to do about those federally 
chartered credit unions who could not 
qualify for share insurance. During the 
Senate committee’s hearings, Mr. J. 
Deane Gannon, the Acting Administrator 
of NCUA, estimated that approximately 
2 percent of existing credit unions would 
fail to qualify. There are about 13,000 
federally chartered credit unions, hence 
a 2 percent rejection rate would deny 
insurance to about 260 Federal credit 
unions. 

SENATE COMMITTEE ACTION 

Under the original share insurance bill 
introduced by Senator BENNETT, no spe- 
cial provision was made for the estimated 
260 Federal credit unions who could not 
immediately qualify for share insurance. 
Since share insurance was mandatory 
for all federally chartered credit unions, 
a failure to qualify for insurance pre- 
sumably required an immediate revoca- 
tion of a Federal credit union’s charter. 

The Senate Banking Committee felt 
this approach was too harsh and ex- 
plored several alternatives for affecting 
a more equitable transition period. One 
approach was to provide temporary share 
insurance for those Federal credit unions 
who could not meet the insurance stand- 
ards with a requirement that they liqui- 
date at the end of the temporary period 
if they still failed to meet the standards. 
Some members objected to this approach 
on the grounds that it was not fair to 
penalize the more successfully managed 
credit unions by using their insurance 
premiums to pay for losses incurred by 
those credit unions who failed to qualify 
at the end of the probationary period. 

Another approach ultimately adopted 
by the committee and enacted into law 
was to give nonqualifying Federal credit 
unions an additional year to qualify for 
insurance. If they still failed to qualify 
at the end of the year, they would have 
their Federal charter revoked. Any losses 
incurred upon liquidation would be 
borne by the members of the credit union 
rather than the insurance fund. 

Personally, I favored the temporary 
insurance approach because I believe the 
credit union movement as a whole has 
an obligation to prevent any individual 
member from losing his savings in a 
credit union account. Nonetheless, I 
reluctantly went along with the com- 
mittee approach in the interest of obtain- 
ing a workable compromise. Moreover, I 
felt any ultimate losses to credit union 
savers would be quite minimal. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Gannon, there were only an 
estimated 260 Federal credit unions who 
would fail to qualify on their initial ap- 
plication and it was felt that most of 
these could subsequently qualify at the 
end of the l-year waiting period. I 
assumed that any losses resulting from 
the few credit unions required to liqui- 
date could probably be handled by the 
various stabilization funds established 
by State credit union leagues. Thus I did 
not expect that the enactment of the 
share insurance program would work a 
serious hardship on credit union savers. 
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REJECTION RATE VASTLY EXCEEDS PREDICTIONS 


Unfortunately, all of these estimates 
have proved to be in error largely as a 
result of the actions taken by the new 
Administrator of NCUA, Gen. Herman 
Nickerson, Jr. 

The rejection rate for Federal credit 
unions was not 2 percent, as estimated by 
Mr. Gannon during the committee’s 
hearings. Under General Nickerson’s ad- 
ministration, the rejection rate is 10.6 
percent, or over five times the rate which 
was originally estimated. Moreover, the 
rejection rate could go as high as 11.6 
percent, if pending applications are 
denied, As of October 15, 1971, 1,356 
Federal credit unions have had their 
insurance applications rejected and an 
additional 141 applications are still 
pending. 

THE NEW NICKERSON RESERVE FORMULA 


Such a wide variance between the esti- 
mated and actual rejection rate is appar- 
ently due to the administrative changes 
brought about by General Nickerson 
since hic appointment as the Administra- 
tor of NCUA. For example, General 
Nickerson has changed the formula for 
computing the amount of reserves which 
credit unions are required to maintain. 
As a result of the Nickerson formula, 
many credit unions suddenly found they 
no longer met the reserve requirements. 
Over 80 percent of those rejected for in- 
surance failed to meet the more stringent 
Nickerson reserve formula. 

Many credit unions may be unaware 
of the tougher reserve requirements, 
since the Nickerson formula was never 
published in the Federal Register. Nor 
was the old formula established under 
Mr. Gannon’s administration ever for- 
mally repealed. I understand the legality 
of the Nickerson formula is already 
under attack by a State credit union 
league. 

WICKERSON'S BACKGROUND QUESTIONED 

Mr. President, when General Nicker- 
son appeared before the Senate Banking 
Committee for his confirmation hearing, 
I questioned whether he had the back- 
ground to be the Administrator of NCUA. 
There is no doubt that General Nicker- 
son has had an outstanding military 
career, but I wondered whether his mili- 
tary training adequately prepared him to 
supervise thousands of diverse financial 
institutions, many of which are manned 
by volunteer help. Administrative pro- 
cedures which work well under a military 
chain of command system cannot always 
be transplanted to a different institu- 
tional environment. 

General Nickerson assured the com- 
mittee that he believed in the goals and 
objectives of the credit union movement. 
I accepted his statement then and I ac- 
cept it today. Iam not charging General 
Nickerson with exceeding his legal au- 
thority. Nor am I prepared to say that his 
policies are too rigid or unyielding since 
I have not seen any evidence in support 
of or in opposition to the new reserve 
requirements. Perhaps General Nicker- 
son can justify them when he next ap- 
pears before the committee. But I do 
feel it is fair to say that General Nicker- 
son differs greatly from Mr. Gannon in 
his approach to the share insurance pro- 
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gram. Had Congress known of Mr. Nick- 
erson’s administrative policies prior to 
the enactment of the share insurance 
program, I believe we would have looked 
at the transitional problem in a far dif- 
ferent light. 

THE BENNETI-SPARKMAN BILL 

As a result of General Nickerson’s pol- 
icies, there are about 1,500 Federal credit 
unions in danger of losing their charter 
rather than the 260 estimated by Mr. 
Gannon. In response to this new situ- 
ation, Senator BENNETT and Senator 
SPARKMAN have introduced a bill to ex- 
tend for another 2 years the deadline 
for meeting the Federal share insurance 
requirements. Those Federal credit 
unions who still fail to qualify at the end 
of the 2-year period will have their char- 
ter revoked. 

At least this bill has the merit of recog- 
nizing the seriousness of the problem. 
But in my opinion, it does not deal ade- 
quately with the fundamentally new situ- 
ation created by General Nickerson. 

BENNETT-SPAREMAN BILL INADEQUATE 

First of all, the Bennett-Sparkman 
bill does nothing to protect the people 
who have savings in credit unions forced 
to liquidate. General Nickerson has esti- 
mated that even after another 2 years, 
there still will be approximately 365 Fed- 
eral credit unions who cannot meet the 
insurance standards. These 365 credit 
unions haye reserve deficiencies of $2 
million. Assuming the reserve deficiency 
measures the ultimate loss, the savers in 
these credit unions will be forced to ab- 
sorb a $2 million loss. Since many of the 
liquidating credit unions serve low-in- 
come groups, the losses will fall heavily 
on those least able to afford them. 

Second, the Bennett-Sparkman bill 
encourages an unnecessarily high failure 
rate on the part of limited-income credit 
unions by denying provisional insurance 
to those who initially fail to meet the 
insurance requirements. Unlike other 
credit unions, those designated as lim- 
ited-income credit unions can accept 
share deposits from nonmembers such 
as churches, corporations, banks, and 
others. Share deposits from nonmembers 
can substantially increase the earning 
power and financial strength of limited- 
income credit unions. However, these 
nonmember share deposits will not be 
forthcoming without share insurance. 
Thus by denying provisional share in- 
surance, the Bennett-Sparkman bill de- 
nies limited-income credit unions the 
means to gain the financial strength 
needed to qualify for permanent insur- 
ance. 

Third, the Bennett-Sparkman bill en- 
courages other credit unions to fail by 
denying them provisional insurance un- 
til they can meet the higher reserve re- 
quirements. The stigma of being denied 
insurance is not conducive to attracting 
funds from new savers or keeping the 
savings of present members. Savers may 
be expected to shift their savings out of 
an uninsured Federal credit union as 
knowledge of its rejected status becomes 
more widely known. Indeed, the outflow 
of funds is likely to increase substantial- 
ly as the end of the 2-year deadline ap- 
proaches and the credit union is faced 
with having its charter revoked. The 
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Bennett-Sparkman bill might even pre- 
cipitate runs on marginal credit unions, 
thus causing losses far in excess of those 
which would be realized if the credit 
union were given provisional insurance. 

Fourth, the Bennett-Sparkman bill 
denies the Administrator of NCUA the 
authority he needs to bring marginal 
credit unions up to insurance standards. 
If a marginal credit union were given 
provisional insurance, the Administrator 
could use his cease and desist authority 
to stop bad financial practices and re- 
move unqualified managements. How- 
ever, this authority is not available un- 
less the credit union is insured. 

THE PROXMIRE BILL 

Mr. President, the bill I have intro- 
duced would provide a more adequate 
remedy to the problem. It provides pro- 
visional insurance for a 2-year period to 
those Federal credit unions who cannot 
meet the standards provided the credit 
union has met the statutory reserve re- 
quirements established under 116(a) of 
the Federal Credit Union Act. These re- 
serve requirements specify that a Federal 
credit union must transfer 10 percent of 
its gross income into its reserve account 
until reserves total 742 percent of risk 
assets and then 5 percent of gross income 
until reserves reach 10 percent of risk 
assets. 

If at the end of the 2-year provisional 
period, the credit union still fails to meet 
the additional standards and higher re- 
serves required by the NCUA Adminis- 
trator, it would have its Federal charter 
revoked. Any losses which might be real- 
ized following the credit union’s liquida- 
tion would be borne by the insurance 
fund rather than the individual savers. 

SAVERS MUST BE PROTECTED 

I feel the Federal Government and the 
credit union movement have an obliga- 
tion to protect the credit union saver 
against any loss. Indeed, this was the 
very purpose for enacting the share in- 
surance program, It is somewhat ironic 
that the program would inflict sizable 
losses on credit union savers by forcing 
the liquidation of marginal credit unions. 

Even if the ultimate losses should ap- 
proach $2 million, there will be more 
than enough money in the insurance 
fund to compensate credit union savers. 
NCUA projects a premium income of $20 
million during the first 3 years of the 
program and expenses of $1.8 million, 
leaving a balance of over $18 million. Be- 
cause of the sizable reserves built up by 
the insurance fund, there should be no 
need to increase share insurance pre- 
miums as a result of extending provi- 
sional insurance to nonqualifying Fed- 
eral credit unions, 

PROVISIONAL INSURANCE WILL STRENGTHEN 

MARGINAL CREDIT UNIONS 

We sometimes hear the argument that 
it is wrong to insure a sick credit union. 
I believe this argument misses the whole 
point. A credit union in financial trouble 
will have a much harder time correcting 
its problems if it is denied provisional in- 
surance. The lack of insurance makes it 
difficult to attract new savings or keep 
existing savings. Provisional insurance 
will give these credit unions a reasonable 
chance to improve their financial health. 


any 
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WHY DISCRIMINATE AGAINST CREDIT UNIONS? 


There is ample precedent for extending 
provisional insurance to all Federal credit 
unions. The Congress went much further 
when it gave blanket insurance coverage 
to all brokerage firms in the Securities 
Investor Protection Act of 1970. These 
brokerage firms were not chartered or 
supervised by the Federal Government, 
yet they automatically qualified for de- 
posit insurance regardless of their finan- 
cial condition. I find it wholly. incon- 
sistent for the Congress to apply a far 
stricter standard for credit unions which 
have never incurred the losses accounted 
for by brokerage firms. 

EXPANDED GUARANTEE AUTHORITY 


Mr. President, my bill also amends the 
Federal Credit Union Act by giving the 
Administrator of NCUA the authority to 
provide loans or loan guarantees to any 
person purchasing the assets of a 
liquidating insured credit union. Under 
existing law, the Administrator can only 
extend such loans or loan guarantees to 
insured credit unions. However, there 
may be others willing to purchase the 
assets of a liquidating credit union, thus 
averting a potential loss to the insurance 
fund. These other purchasors might in- 
clude a State credit union league or an 
uninsured State chartered credit union. 
I believe the Administrator should have 
maximum flexibility in dealing with the 
problems of liquidating credit unions in 
order to protect the assets of the insur- 
ance fund. My bill provides this flex- 
ibility. 

SIMILAR BILL APPROVED IN HOUSE COMMITTEE 

Legislation similar to my bill cleared 
the House Banking Committee by a vote 
of 27 to 4 although there were some tech- 
nical imperfections in the drafting of the 
legislation. I believe my bill removes these 
imperfections and accomplishes the in- 
tent of the House committee and would 
be readily accepted by the House. Un- 
fortunately, the House bill has become 
embroiled in a parliamentary roadblock 
and could have difficulty clearing the 
Rules Committee by the end of the year. 
Some action by the Senate is thus essen- 
tial to avoid the premature liquidation of 
over 1,500 credit unions. 

CREDIT UNION SUPPORT 


Mr. President, I believe there is wide- 
spread support within the credit union 
movement for the bill I have introduced. 
The Credit Union National Association— 
CUNA—which represents about 22,000 
credit unions or over 92 percent of all 
credit unions, has conducted a poll of its 
members. Of those responding, 81 per- 
cent said they favored provisional insur- 
ance for nonqualifying credit unions as 
provided by my bill. A total of 1,479 credit 
unions responded to the poll. 

The CUNA poll contrasts sharply with 
a poll conducted by the National Credit 
Union Administration—NCUA. This poll 
found that only 48 percent of responding 
credit unions favored provisional insur- 
ance. However, only 375 credit unions re- 
sponded to the NCUA poll, which is one- 


fourth the size of the CUNA poll, More- 
over, those responding were drawn from 
a list of credit unions who had agreed to 
provide NCUA with periodic statistical 
information. The NCUA list thus may not 
be representative of the entire credit un- 
ion movement. 
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LARGE CREDIT UNIONS OPPOSED 

Mr. President, I think it is fair to point 
out that the bill I am introducing is op- 
posed by the National Association of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions—NAFCU—which rep- 
resents about 275 Federal credit unions. 
I understand this association prefers the 
Bennett-Sparkman bill instead. 

The National Association of Federal 
Credit Unions primarily represents the 
larger credit unions. For example, one of 
its members, the Navy Federal Credit 
Union, has assets of well over $100 mil- 
lion. Many of these larger credit unions 
have apparently moved quite a distance 
from the cooperative, self-help philosphy 
which characterizes most credit unions. 
In fact some of the larger credit unions 
would seem to be much closer to com- 
mercial banks in their basic philosophy 
and style of operation. 

I can understand why the managers of 
a large credit union might oppose pro- 
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visional insurance for the smaller and 
less successful credit unions. From a 
purely selfish viewpoint, why should the 
insurance premiums of the larger credit 
unions be used to pay off individual sav- 
ers in credit unions who were forced to 
liquidate because they could not meet 
the insurance standards? A large credit 
union of the size of Navy Federal does 
not have to worry about the public losing 
confidence in credit unions if 300 or 400 
small credit unions fail at a loss to their 
savers. The financial strength of Navy 
Federal speaks for itself and it has noth- 
ing to gain from extending provisional 
insurance to smaller credit unions. 

PROXMIRE BILL CONSISTENT WITH CREDIT 

UNION PHILOSOPHY 

However logical the NAFCU position 
might be, I do not believe it is in accord 
with the spirit of the credit union move- 
ment which was founded on the prin- 
ciples of mutual cooperation and self- 
help. The credit union movement cannot 
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remain callous or indifferent to the plight 
of the thousands of small savers who 
would lose money if the Bennett-Spark- 
man bill is enacted. Moreover, these 
losses, if not reimbursed by the insurance 
fund, could undermine public confidence 
in all credit unions save the largest and 
most successful. I am sure the vast ma- 
jority of credit unions would prefer to 
use their own money, already collected 
and paid into the insurance fund, to help 
defray any losses which savers might 
suffer as a result of a credit union being 
forced to liquidate because it could not 
meet the insurance requirements estab- 
lished by the NCUA Administrator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record after 
my remarks a table showing a State-by- 
State breakdown of those credit unions 
which have been rejected for insurance. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Active 


F.C.U."s, 
Sept. 30, 1971 Rejected 


In-house and 
awaiting 


application Insured 


Active 


F.C.U.’s, 
Sept. 30, 1971 


In-house and 
awaiting 
application 


Rejected Insured 


BOSTON REGION 


CHICAGO REGION 


Ilinois. 

indiana.. 
Michigan. 
Minnesota 


AUSTIN REGION 


HARRISBURG REGION 


Delaware. 

District of Columbia. 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania... 
Virginia 

West Virginia... 


Total. .._. 


South Dakota. 
Texas. 


Georgia_..._..._. 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 

North Carolina 
South Carolina... 
Tennessee 


Arkansas___.-._...--....-.- 


26 
43 
29 

5 
60 


163 


Source: National Credit Union Administration. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2760. A bill to amend the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act of 1970 in order to 
provide financial assistance to the Na- 
tional Railroad Passenger Corp., for the 
purpose of purchasing railroad equip- 
ment and for other purposes. Referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce by request, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to amend the Rail Passenger 
Service Act of 1970 in order to provide fi- 
nancial assistance to the National Rail- 
road Passenger Corp., for the purpose of 
purchasing railroad equipment and for 


other purposes and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter of transmittal, ex- 
plaining the purpose and need be printed 
in the Recorp with the text of the bill. 
There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
S. 2760 
A bill “To amend the Rail Passenger Service 
Act of 1970 in order to provide financial 
assistance to the National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation for the purpose of 
purchasing railroad equipment and for 
other purposes.” 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Section 
601 of the Rall Passenger Service Act of 1970 
(84 Stat. 1338) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 601. Federal Grants. 

“There is authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary in fiscal year 1971, $40,000,000 
and in subsequent fiscal years a total of 
$170,000,000, these amounts to remain avail- 
able until expended, for payment, pursuant 
to terms and conditions prescribed by the 
Secretary, to the Corporation for— 

“(1) the initial organization and opera- 
tion of the Corporation; 

“(2) the establishment of improved reser- 
vations systems and advertising; 
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“(3) servicing, maintenance, repair, and 
rehabilitation of railroad passenger equip- 
ment; 

(4) the conduct of research and develop- 
ment and demonstration programs respect- 
ing new rail passenger services; 

“(5) the development and demonstration 
of improved rolling stock; 

“(6) essential fixed facilities for the oper- 
ation of passenger trains on lines and routes 
included in the Basic System over which no 
through passenger trains are being operated 
at the time of enactment of this Act, includ- 
ing necessary track connections between 
lines of the same or different railroads; 

“(7) the purchase or lease by the Corpora- 
tion of railroad rolling stock, and 

“(8) other corporate purposes.” 


THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., October 18, 1971. 
Hon. SPIRO T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill: 

“To amend the Rall Passenger Service Act 
of 1970 in order to provide financial assist- 
ance to the National Railroad Passenger Cor- 
poration for the purpose of purchasing rall- 
road equipment and for other purposes.” 

The proposed bill is required in order to 
provide the National Railroad Passenger Cor- 
poration (AMTRAK) with the financial re- 
sources required to make the necessary in- 
vestments in equipment and facilities and to 
maintain and improve service. 

The Rall Passenger Service Act of 1970 (PL 
91-518), hereafter the Act, was enacted on 
October 30, 1970. It required the Secretary 
of Transportation, after giving due consider- 
ation to the views of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, State commissions, and the rep- 
resentatives of railroad management and 
labor, to designate a basic national rail pas- 
senger system (the Basic System). The Act 
established a for profit corporation, AMTRAK, 
to provide intercity rail passenger service. 
AMTRAK was required to initiate service by 
May 1, 1971. 

AMTRAK was capitalized through a $40 
million Federal grant authorized by Section 
601 of the Act, and payment from the rail- 
roads of approximately $200 million over a 
36 month period in consideration of AMTRAK 
relieving them from the responsibility of pro- 
viding intercity passenger service. In addi- 
tion, Section 602 of the Act authorized the 
Secretary to guarantee $100 million of the 
Corporation's debt. 

The Act's enactment initiated a national 
experimental effort to determine the appro- 
priate role and level of rail passenger trans- 
portation in the development of a balanced 
national transportation system. We believe 
if quality intercity rail passenger service is 
provided and the system is restructured to 
be competitive with other modes of intercity 
passenger transportation, revenues should be 
sufficient to support the costs of the service. 
While our analysis continues to demonstrate 
a vital need for intercity rail transportation 
in this country, the Act was designed to pro- 
vide an actual nationwide test. There has not 
been, however, sufficient time since AMTRAK 
took over the system operation, May 1, 1971, 
to realize the benefits from the improved 
organization and service oriented manage- 
ment of the AMTRAK rail passenger system. 
Hence, an accurate evaluation of public re- 
sponse to improved service cannot be made 
at this time. Furthermore, pursuant to Sec- 
tion 404(b)(1) of the Act, AMTRAK is re- 
quired to provide service on the Basic System 
until July 1, 1973. After that time, AMTRAK 
may discontinue service on the Basic System 
pursuant to Section 404(b) (3). Thus, while 
AMTRAE will have a major opportunity to 
reexamine its responsibilities and finances 
after that date, it has a statutory responsi- 
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bility to maintain service on the Basic System 
in the interim. 

AMTRAK has recently completed an anal- 
ysis which indicates that it will have a def- 
icit of approximately $150 million in FY 
1972 and $125 million in FY 1973. These esti- 
mates are greater than initially anticipated 
because of (1) the time and effort required 
to realize the anticipated cost reduction ben- 
efits from the consolidation of 13 railroads 
into an integrated system and to increase 
revenues and ridership by promotion and 
innovation, and (2) the requirement for 
large, immediate capital inyestments espe- 
cially in the purchasing and refurbishing of 
rolling stock. 

With the anticipated losses, AMTRAK 
estimates that $170 million in additional 
funds will be needed if it is to meet its 
planned program during the next two years. 
This is in addition to the planned use of 
the $100 million in Fedral guaranteed loans 
available to the Corporation under Section 
602 of the Act. It is the Judgment of both 
the Board of Directors and its Financial In- 
vestment Advisory Panel established pursu- 
ant to Section 501 of the Act that the Cor- 
poration in its present state of development 
is not able to secure these funds on the pri- 
vate financial market and that the most 
feasible and desirable alternative is to se- 
cure an additional Federal grant. This would 
bring the initial Federal contribution more 
in line with the unique start-up costs being 
encountered by the Corporation, It would be 
inappropriate and self-defeating to fund such 
requirements through immediate fare in- 
creases. The Department agrees with the 
Board of Directors of AMTRAK that these 
funds are required if the Corporation is to 
undertake a fair national test of passenger 
response to improve rail passenger service, 
and that additional Federal assistance is 
warranted. 

Amtrak's current cash flow analysis in- 
dicates that it cannot meet its planned level 
of obligations through the remainder of this 
fiscal year. Additional Federal assistance is 
needed urgently Amtrak is to preserve its 
momentum and if the capital program is 
to move forward to insure improved service. 

The enclosed bill amends the Act by pro- 
viding Amtrak the additional funds needed 
to continue operation of this system until 
July 1, 1973. Specifically, this proposal would 
provide in addition to the $40 million made 
available in fiscal year 1971, $170 million for 
subsequent fiscal years—such amounts to re- 
main available until expended. The Act cur- 
rently specifies six purposes for which Am- 
trak may use Federal grants. The enclosed 
bill would also authorize Amtrak to use 
such funds for the purpose of railroad rolling 
stock and any other corporate purposes. The 
Secretary of Transportation would be au- 
thorized to distribute to the Corporation 
amounts available under this section pur- 
suant to such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, 

Amtrak’s Board of Directors by formal 
resolution authorized and directed its of- 
ficers to take immediate steps to obtain addi- 
tional Federal assistance. The enclosed bill 
has the full support of Amtrak and its 
management is prepared to provide the Con- 
gress with additional information in sup- 
port of this proposal. 

We urge the prompt introduction and early 
enactment of this legislation. We have been 
advised by the Office of Management and 
Budget that enactment of this legislation 
would be consistent with the Administra- 
tion’s objectives. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A, VOLPE. 


By Mr. BENNETT: 
S. 2761. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to acquire 
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certain lands and interest therein within 
the boundaries of the Cache National 
Forest in the State of Utah. Referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, it has 
come to my attention that critical wa- 
tershed lands located in the drainage 
area of the Middle Fork of the Ogden 
River above the city of Ogden, Utah, are 
in imminent danger of pollution destruc- 
tion. 

The drainage area of the Middle Fork 
of the Ogden River is recognized as the 
principal source for the artesian wells 
which are the primary supply of culinary 
water for Utah’s second largest city. 
Pineview Reservoir, which is also a 
source of culinary water for Ogden City 
and a large portion of the rest of Weber 
County, Utah, would also be adversely 
affected by the pollution of these drain- 
age lands. 

The problem in the drainage area 
stems from the planned subdivision and 
housing developments by private land- 
owners. Development of this watershed 
area would result in severe pollution of 
the surface and subsurface waters drain- 
ing from it which provide the main 
source of culinary water to the city of 
Ogden. 

At this time less than 4,000 acres of 
the approximately 20,000 acres in the 
drainage area are owned by the US. 
Forest Service. The rest of the land is in 
private ownership. In order to preclude 
development of the area and the subse- 
quent severe pollution of the water source 
for a city of 75,000 it will be necessary for 
the Forest Service to have the funding 
for purchase of these lands. I am offer- 
ing legislation today which would accom- 
plish this purpose. This legislation will 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to acquire these lands under provisions 
of the Multiple Use-Sustained Yield Act 
of June 12, 1960, at a price not to exceed 
fair market value. The legislation re- 
quests authorization for appropriations 
not to exceed $3,450,000 for this purpose. 


By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 2762. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to acquire 
certain lands and interests therein 
within the boundaries of the Cache Na- 
tional Forest in the State of Utah. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing a bill to authorize the U.S. 
Forest Service to purchase approxi- 
mately 23,000 acres of private land situ- 
ated on the watershed of the Middle 
Fork of the Ogden River in Weber 
County, Utah, and to add these acres to 
the Cache National Forest. The bill au- 
thorizes the appropriation of a sum not 
to exceed $3,450,000 for the purchase. 

The Forest Service currently owns 
3,200 acres scattered through the pri- 
vately owned lands on the Middle Fork 
watershed and the acquisition of the ad- 
ditional acreage will allow the service to 
take more effective measures to preserve 
the watershed, to control pollution, to 
control floods, and to conserve the scenic 
beauty and wildlife of the area. 
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The most urgent reason for authoriz- 
ing the purchase of the privately owned 
lands in the area is to head off the threat 
of pollution to the water supply serving 
a densely populated section in Weber 
County, one of the most populous coun- 
ties in Utah, and the location of Utah's 
second largest city, Ogden. The drain- 
age of the Middle Fork is a principal 
charge source of artesian wells which 
serve the county. Any pollution at the 
drainage’ area would also endanger the 
quality of water flowing into Pine View 
Reservoir, which is the primary source 
of culinary water for a large number of 
Weber County residents. 

A considerable expansion in subdivi- 
sions for summer homes and other devel- 
opments in the Ogden River Valley is now 
underway. At the present time, I am in- 
formed, no homes have been constructed 
on any of the land which this bill would 
incorporate into the Cache National 
Forest, but several subdivisions are in 
the planning stage. 

For example, I have been told that 
the B and B Land and Livestock Co., is 
planning subdivision of lands it owns, 
and several roads are presently being 
built into the right-hand branch of the 
Middle Fork of the Ogden River. I un- 
derstand that 42 parcels of 40 acres each 
have been sold at $300 to $400 per acre 
and that the plans for subdivision have 
been submitted to the Weber County 
Planning Commission. The plans have 
not yet been approved, because all of the 
requirements for subdivision develop- 
ment have not been met. 

There also is some grazing on the 
acres proposed for purchase. One of the 
larger landowners in the Middle Fork is 
presently grazing 2,000 head of sheep 
from May 15 through October 30, for a 
total of 11,000 sheep months. The B and 
B Land and Livestock Co., has given 
grazing rights to another sheep owner for 
approximately 200 head of cattle during 
the summer for approximately 4 months, 
which amounts to 800 cows. 

Both random and uncontrolled subdi- 
vision development and extensive graz- 
ing are, of course, recognized threats to 
a water supply, as they can spoil and pol- 
lute surface and subsurface waters. 

So it is with the idea of preventing 
pollution before it happens, rather than 
trying to rectify it after it happens, that 
I present this bill today. I do so at the 
request of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Weber County, the Ogden City 
Council, the Weber County Watershed 
Protection Corp., and the Greater Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce. I ask that reso- 
lutions passed by each of these organi- 
zations and outlining the urgent need for 
the bill be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record at the close of this statement. I 
ask also that the full text of the bill Iam 
introducing be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 2762 


A bill to authorize and direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to acquire certain lands and 
interests therein within the boundaries of 
the Cache National Forest in the State 
of Utah 


CXviII——2368—Part 29 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That to 
promote in a timely and adequate manner 
the protection of the culinary and municipal 
water supply of Ogden City and other Weber 
County areas, the control of floods, the mini- 
mizing of soil erosion and stream pollution 
through the maintenance of adequate vege- 
tative cover, and the conservation of the 
scenic beauty, wildlife habitat, and natural 
environment of certain nonfederally owned 
lands within the Cache National Forest in 
the State of Utah, and to provide for their 
management, protection, and public use and 
enjoyment as National Forest lands under 
the provisions of the Multiple-Use Sustained- 
Yield Act of 1960 (74 Stat. 215), the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized and directed 
to acquire, at not to exceed the fair market 
value, as of the time of such acquisition, as 
determined by him after appraisal, such of 
the nonfederally owned land, not to exceed 
in the aggregate 23,000 acres, in the area 
described in section 2 of this Act as he finds 
suitable to accomplish the purposes of this 
Act. 

Sxc. 2. This Act shall be applicable to lands 
within the boundary of the Cache National 
Forest in the watershed of the Middle Fork 
of the Ogden River, being portions of town- 
ships 6, 7, and 8 north, ranges 2 and 3 east, 
Salt Lake Base and Meridian. 

SEC. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the purposes of this Act not 
to exceed $3,450,000, to remain available 
until expended. 

A RESOLUTION RELATING TO CONSERVATION OF 
WATER, WILDLIFE AND OTHER NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES OF THE CACHE NATIONAL FOREST IN 
THE PROXIMITY OF PINE View RESERVOIR AND 
ENVIRONS 


Whereas, the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Weber County are mindful of the 
critical importance of conserving and pro- 
tecting the natural resources with which the 
County of Weber is so generously endowed; 
and 

Whereas, the drainage area of the Middle 
Fork of the Ogden River, as shown on the 
map hereto attached, is recognized as a 
principal charge source for artesian wells in 
a densely populated section of Weber County 
and any pollution of such drainage area 
would pose an immediate and serious threat 
to the purity of such water supply and to 
the quality of water flowing into Pine View 
Reservoir, which serves as a source of cul- 
inary water for a large number of Weber 
County residents; and 

Whereas, it is patently necessary to exer- 
cise special control over the aforesaid area 
of drainage, which measures about -20,000 
acres, to guard against spoilation and pollu- 
tion of surface and sub-surface waters which 
would inevitably result from random devel- 
opment; and 

Whereas, it is also clearly desirable and in 
the general interest of all the people of the 
County, State and Nation to preserve the 
integrity of the environment of the area, to 
maintain it in a natural and undeveloped 
state, to protect the native wildlife which 
presently flourishes in healthful and beauti- 
ful surroundings, to prevent erosion and to 
minimize the threat of loss to forest and 
range fire in an area as vulnerable to such 
loss as it is rich in beauty and natural 
resources, 

Now therefore, to forestall and avoid those 
dire consequences which may ensue should 
unbridled use and development of the Middle 
Fork drainage area take place and recogniz- 
ing both the scope and urgency of the prob- 
lem, the Board of Commissioners, on behalf 
of the people of Weber County, resolve and 
declare it appropriate to propose acquisition 
by the Government of the United States of 
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that land in the area which is now privately 
owned, consisting of about 16,000 acres, the 
same thereupon to be placed under the ju- 
risdiction of the United States Forest Service 
together with those remaining lands in the 
area already so held, and that action to that 
end be initiated with all due speed. 


RESOLUTION REQUESTING THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT To ACQUIRE ALL OF THE LAND IN 
THE AREA OF THE MIDDLE FORK OF THE 
OGDEN RIVER 


Whereas, the Ogden City Council is vitally 
concerned about the preservation and pro- 
tection of its watershed; and 

Whereas, the drainage area of the middle 
fork of the Ogden River is one of the prin- 
cipal recharge sources for the city’s artesian 
wells located in Ogden Valley; and 

Whereas, that drainage area is also one of 
of the principal sources for Pineview Reser- 
voir from which Ogden city also draws a 
large percentage of its culinary water; and 

Whereas, it is obyously necessary to exer- 
cise special control over that drainage area 
which measures approximately 20,000 acres, 
to guard against spoilation and pollution of 
the surface and subsurface waters and to 
prevent excess erosion and the resulting 
faster runoff all of which inevitably result 
from random and uncontrolled development; 
and 

Whereas, it is also clearly desirable and in 
the general interest of all of the people of 
Ogden City to preserve the integrity of the 
environment of the area, to maintain it in a 
natural and undeveloped state, to protect the 
native wildlife which presently flourishes in 
healthful and beautiful surroundings, to pre- 
vent erosion and to minimize the threat of 
loss to forest and range fire in an area as 
vulnerable to such loss as it is rich in beauty 
and natural resources. 

Now, therefore, to forestall and avoid those 
dire consequences which may ensue should 
unbridled use and development of the Mid- 
dle Ford drainage area take place and recog- 
nizing both the scope and urgency of the 
problem, the City Council, on behalf of the 
people of Ogden City, resolve and declare it 
appropriate to propose acquisition by the 
Government of the United States of that 
land in the area which is now privately 
owned, consisting of about 16,000 acres, the 
same thereupon to be placed under the 
jurisdiction of the United States Forest 
Service together with those remaining lands 
in the area already so held, and that action 
to that end be initiated with all due speed. 


WEBER COUNTY WATERSHED PROTECTIVE 
Corp. 


A resolution relating to the preservation of 
the watershed, prevention of pollution which 
would endanger the culinary water of Ogden 
City, and the conservation of wildlife in the 
drainage area of the Middle Fork of the 
Ogden River in Weber County, Utah. 

Whereas the drainage area of the Middle 
Fork of the Ogden River is recognized as the 
principal charge source for the artesian wells 
which are the primary supply of culinary wa- 
ter for the City of Ogden and any pollution of 
this area will pose a serious threat to the 
purity of this water supply and to Pineview 
Reservoir, which is also a source of culinary 
water for Ogden City and other Weber County 
areas, and 

Whereas less than 4,000 acres of the ap- 
proximately 20,000 acres in this drainage area 
are presently in the Cache National Forest 
and the remainder in private ownership, it is 
obviously necessary to exercise special control 
to guard against spoilation and the pollution 
of surface and subsurface waters which 
would inevitably result from random devel- 
opment, and 

Whereas we understand that developments 
are being considered in this Middle Fork 
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drainage area which would ultimately result 
in severe pollution of the surface and sub- 
surface waters draining from it. 

Now, therefore, to forestall and prevent 
the serious consequences which may ensue 
should unrestricted use and development of 
the Middle Fork drainage take place the 
Board of Directors of the Weber County Wa- 
tershed Protective Corporation hereby re- 
solve that the approximately 16,000 acres in 
the area which is now privately owned be ac- 
quired by the Government of the United 
States and placed under the jurisdiction of 
the U.S. Forest Service with the intent that 
grazing be permitted under Forest Service 
control and that action to that end be taken 
promptly. 


BOARD oF DIRECTORS OF THE GREATER OGDEN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ON FRIDAY, SEPTEM- 
BER 17, 1971 
Resolution, the Greater Ogden Chamber of 

Commerce recognizes the need for immediate 

protection of the water shed complex of the 

Middle Fork of the Ogden River. 

Therefore be it Resolved: 

That the Greater Ogden Chamber of Com- 
merce strongly urges and supports Legisla- 
tion to provide federal funds to acquire and 
manage this vital water shed in an effort to 
control future pollution, water supply and 
flood control. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S. 2332 


At the request of Mr. Tower, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) was’ 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2332, to permit 
a member of the U.S. Armed Forces to 
send mail matter without payment of 
postage if the member is performing 
duties at an overseas isolated or hard- 


ship area, 
S. 2676 
At the request of Mr. Tunney, the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock), 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Gam- 
BRELL), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern), the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HucHEs), and the Sena- 
tor from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2676, the Na- 
tional Sickle Cell Anemia Prevention 
Act. 
S. 2677 
At the request of Mr. Tunney, the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2677, to 
authorize programs in the District of 
Columbia to combat and control sickle 
cell anemia. 
S. 2713 
At the request of Mr. Hruska, the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cook) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2713, a bill to 
amend title 18 of the United States Code 
to authorize the Attorney General to pro- 
vide care for narcotic addicts who are 
placed on probation, released on parole, 
or mandatorily released. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 15 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of Senate Joint Resolution 15, 
the resolution declaring Earth Week for 
1972, April 17-23, the names of the fol- 
lowing Senators be added as cosponsors: 
The Senator from Colorado (Mr. AL- 
LOTT); the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
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CooK); the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Dots) ; the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin); the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Hansen); the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Ho.irncs); the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. McCLet- 
LAN); the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
PEARSON) ; the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. Scorr); and the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON). 

This brings to 67 the number of Sen- 
ators cosponsoring the Earth Week reso- 
lution. The broad bipartisan support in 
the Senate for Earth Week as an annual 
environmental observance is strong evi- 
dence of the continued growth of en- 
vironmental awareness and concern in 
this country. 

All Senators are welcome to cosponsor 
this measure. This year, the President 
proclaimed Earth Week, as did at least 
40 Governors. For next year, we hope 
that in addition to a Presidential proc- 
lamation, all 50 Governors will proclaim 
Earth Week, and that Congress will pass 
this resolution adding its formal support 
for Earth Week as an annual time for a 
nationwide inventory of environmental 
progress and for schools at all levels to 
culminate the year’s environmental edu- 
cation courses with special school 
projects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 145 

At the request of Mr. Tower, the 
name of the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
BENTSEN) was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 145, to designate 
a National Engineering Technicians 
Week. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 169 


At the request of Mr. HoLLINGs, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), 
and the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Harris) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 169, to pay trib- 
ute to law-enforcement officers of this 
country on Law Day, May 1, 1972. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1971—_AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 532 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment to H.R. 1, a bill 
to amend the Social Security Act. This 
amendment, which is identical to S. 379, 
a bill I introduced on January 27, 1971, 
provides an exemption from the social se- 
curity employment tax on wages for reli- 
gious groups opposed to insurance. The 
provisions of this amendment are identi- 
cal to those contained in H.R. 17550, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1970, as 
reported by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee during the 91st Congress. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the remarks I made 
earlier this year in introducing S. 379 be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 

Mr. President, I am today introducing a 
bill to provide an exemption from the Social 
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Security employment tax on wages for reli- 
gious groups opposed to insurance. 

I cite the Amish as an example of people 
who desire and should be afforded this Social 
Security exemption. 

In 1965, the first form of relief was granted 
the Amish. The Internal Revenue Code was 
amended to provide an exemption from self- 
employment tax, if a person could show he 
is a member of a recognized religious sect 
which follows the practice of making provi- 
sions for its dependent members; I now ask 
that this exemption be extended from self- 
employment tax to those who work for others 
and oppose for religious reasons, payment of 
Social Security employment tax on wages. 

As part of their religion, the Amish refuse 
any form of relief or what they call govern- 
ment hand-outs. They oppose all forms of 
social security, including old-age pensions. 
Regarding it not as a tax but rather as a 
policy premium in a National Insurance sys- 
tem, the Amish are opposed to participation, 
because of their conscientious objection to 
all forms of insurance. This belief is em- 
bodied in the Dordrecht Confessions, which 
pre-dates our Constitution. Its doctrine of 
the Church as the visible Communion of the 
Saints may be taken as the implicit ground 
for rejection of insurance in the sense that 
the congregation of God's People are expected 
to live by faith and trust in Providence. 
Otherwise it counsels obedience to the State, 
which is why the Amish have no objection to 
the payment of taxes. 

Forcing people such as the Amish to pay 
a tax which is a form of insurance, directly 
opposed by the tenets of their faith, is an 
impingement on the religious rights of any 
group, no matter how small. 

It is difficult for me to understand why we 
have not been ready to permit religious 
groups to conscientiously object to economic 
regulations when we rightfully recognize 
their right to object to the military service. 

I feel strongly that this Government must 
not ride roughshod over the religious rights 
of a minority. Such is the case under present 
law. In 1961, the Federal Government seized 
three horses belonging to an Amish farmer 
in Pennsylvania and sold them at public auc- 
tion to obtain money for social security pay- 
ments which the man refused to make be- 
cause of his religious convictions. 

It was about this time that I began my 
effort to assist the Amish people to get relief 
from participating in the Social Security 
program to which they are opposed on reli- 
gious grounds. In 1961 and again in 1963, I 
introduced a bill in the House which would 
have provided an exemption from participa- 
tion in the Federal old age and survivors in- 
surance program for those whose religious 
doctrines forbid participation in such a 
program. 

In 1964, there was Social Security legisla- 
tion in Congress. Since the House was operat- 
ing under a closed rule, I was unable to in- 
troduce an amendment to the 1964 Social 
Security law. However, the Senate version of 
the bill contained such an amendment, The 
House-Senate Conference Committee then 
had to decide whether to use the House ver- 
sion of the bill, which had no provision for 
the Amish exemption, or the Senate version, 
which included the Senate amendment. I 
wrote letters to all Congressmen and person- 
ally talked to the House members of the 
Conference Committee, urging them to accept 
the Senate version for the Amish. Fortunate- 
ly, the Treasury Department, as well as the 
Justice Department, rendered legal opinions 
saying that the Old Order Amish exemption 
met all constitutional requirements and was 
strictly a matter of legislative policy. Finally, 
the conferees agreed to accept the Senate 
Amish Amendment, for which I was very 
pleased. 

Unfortunately, the bill died in the Con- 
ference Committee because of the dispute 
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over medicare. It did, however, lay the 
groundwork for the first relief granted to 
the Amish. 

On July 30, 1965, Congress amended the 
Taternal Revenue Code, allowing a person to 
apply for exemption from self-employment 
tax if he is a member of a recognized religi- 
ous sect which follows the practice of making 
reasonable provision for its dependent mem- 
bers. We must now take this one step fur- 
ther, and provide an exemption from social 
sccurity taxes on wages. 

Specifically, my amendment provides that 
any member of a recognized religious sect in 
existence since at least 1950, who can show 
that he is an adherent of established teach- 
ings which cause him to be conscientiously 
opposed to acceptance of social security bene- 
fits, may file an application to be entitled to 
& credit or refund of the amount of the tax. 

The applicant would submit evidence to 
substantiate his membership in the sect and 
his adherence to its teachings, and would be 
asked to show that it has been the practice 
of the sect to make provision for the care of 
its elderly or dependent members. 

In addition, the employer would continue 
to pay into the Social Security fund, thus 
eliminating any chance that such an amend- 
ment would make one employee more desir- 
able than another. The objective here ob- 
viously is not to make one group of people 
more desirable employees than another, but 
instead to assist those who object to social 
security coverage because it directly opposes 
the basic religious tenets of their faith. Since 
the employer would continue to pay into 
the Social Security fund, the exempted em- 
ployee would offer no financial advantage 
over the non-exempted employee. 

The provisions of this bill are identical to 
those contained in H.R. 17550, the Social 
Security Amendments of 1970, as reported by 
the Senate Finance Committee during the 
9ist Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
read into the Record and that additional 
material regarding the beliefs of the Amish 
people on Social Security and a letter I re- 
ceived in 1965 from the Treasury Department 
on the constitutionality of this exemption be 
inserted at this point in the Record. 


S. 379 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 and title II of the Social Security 

Act so as to permit exclusion from soical 

Act so as to permit exclusion from social 

security tax to members of certain religious 

groups who are opposed to insurance 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) (1) 
section 6413 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to special rules applicable to 
certain employment taxes) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(e) SPECIAL REFUNDS or SOCIAL SECURITY 
Tax TO MEMBERS OF CERTAIN RELIGIOUS 
FAITHS. — 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—An employee who re- 
ceives wages with respect to which the tax 
imposed by section 3101 is deducted during 
a calendar year for which an authorization 
granted under this subsection applies shall 
be entitled (subject to the provisions of 
section 31(b)) to a credit or refund of the 
amount of tax so deducted. 

“(2) AUTHORIZATION FOR CREDIT OR RE- 
FuND.—Any individual may file an applica- 
tion (in such form and manner, and with 
such official, as may be prescribed by regu- 
lations under this subsection) for an 8u- 
thorization for credit or refund of the tax 
imposed by section 3101 if he is a member 
of a recognized religious sect or division 
thereof described in section 1402(h)(1) and 
is an adherent of established tenets or teach- 
ings described in such section of such sect or 
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division. Such authorization may be granted 
only if— 

“(A) the application contains or is accom- 
panied by evidence described in section 1402 
(h) (1) (A) and a waiver described in section 
1402(h) (1) (B), and 

“(B) the Secretary of Health, Education, 

and Welfare makes the findings described 
in section 1402(h)(1)(C) (D), and (E). 
An authorization may not be granted to 
any individual if any benefit or other pay- 
ment referred to in section 1402(h) (1) (B) 
became payable (or, but for section 203 or 
222(b) of the Social Security Act, would 
have become payable) at or before the time 
of filing of such waiver. 

“(3) EFFECTIVE PERIOD OF AUTHORIZATION.— 
An authorization granted to any individual 
under this subsection shall apply with re- 
spect to wages paid to such individual dur- 
ing the period— 

“(A) commencing with the first day of the 
first calendar year after 1970 throughout 
which such individual meets the require- 
ments specified In paragraph (2) and in 
which such individual files application for 
such authorization (except that if such ap- 
plication is filed on or before the date pre- 
scribed by law, including any extension 
thereof, for filing an income tax return for 
such individual's taxable year, such appli- 
cation may be treated as having been filed in 
the calendar year in which such taxable 
year begins), and 

“(B) ending with the first day of the cal- 
endar year in which (i) such individual 
ceases to meet the requirements of the first 
sentence of paragraph (2), or (ii) the sect 
or division thereof which such individual is 
a member is found by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to have 
ceased to meet the requirements of subpara- 
graph (B) of paragraph (2). 

“(4) APPLICATION BY FIDUCIARIES OR SUR- 
vivors.—If an individual who has received 
wages with respect to which the tax imposed 
by section 3101 has been deducted during a 
calendar year dies without having filed an ap- 
plication under paragraph (2), an application 
may be filed with respect to such individual 
by a fiduciary acting for such individual's 
estate or by such individual’s survivor (with- 
in the meaning of section 205 (c)(1)(C) of 
the Social Security Act).” 

(2) Section 31(b)(1) of such Code (re- 
lating to credit for special refunds of social 
security tax) is amended by striking out 
“section 6413(c)” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “section 6413 (c) or (e)”. 

(b)(1) Sections 201(g)(2) and 1817(f) 
(1) of the Social Security Act are each 
amended by striking out “section 6413(c)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “sections 6413 
(c) and (e)”. 

(2) Section 202(v) of the Social Security 
Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after "(v)"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this title, in the case of any individual 
who files a waiver pursuant to section 6413 
(e) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
and is granted an authorization for credit 
or refund thereunder, no benefits or other 
payments shall be payable under this title to 
him, no payments shall be made on his be- 
half under part A of title XVIII, and no 
benefits or other payments under this title 
shall be payable on the basis of his wages 
and self-employment income to any other 
person, after the filing of such waiver; ex- 
cept that, if thereafter such individual's au- 
thorization under such section 6413(e) ceases 
to be effective, such waiver shall cease to be 
applicable in the case of benefits and other 
payments under this title and part A of 
title XVIII to the extent based on his wages 
beginning with the first day of the calendar 
year for which such authorization ceases to 
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apply and on his self-employment income for 
and after his taxable year which begins in 
or with the beginning of such calendar year.” 


REQUEST OF THE OLD ORDER AMISH FoR Ex- 
EMPTION FROM THE SOCIAL SECURITY SELF- 
EMPLOYMENT TAX 


BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM 


The following background information in- 
dicates the basic nature of the social security 
program, the general character of religious 
objections to participation in social security, 
and the present situation of the Old Order 
Amish in relation to social security. 

Compulsory nature of social security 

The social security program is designed to 
provide old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance protection for American families, re- 
gardless of family size, income, or other fac- 
tors. Under this program workers (and their 
employers) and the self-employed contribute 
while working so that the contributor and 
his family may have a continuing income 
when earnings cease or are greatly reduced 
because of retirement in old-age, long-term 
disability, or death. About 9 out of 10 work- 
ing people and their families are covered un- 
der the program. 

Social security can carry out its purpose 
only under conditions of compulsory cover- 
age. Compulsory coverage assures that there 
will be a given distribution of what might 
be called poor risks—those who will get con- 
siderably more than they pay in—and good 
risks. Under a voluntary program, there 
would be an unduly high proportion of poor 
risks. Many people could predict with rea- 
sonable certainty whether or not they would 
get a large return on their contributions and 
those choosing coverage would generally be 
the ones who could expect to receive benefit 
bargains. This would increase the cost of 
the program for all who participate. Those 
given a choice as to coverage would have 
an unfair advantage over those workers and 
employers whose coverage would continue to 
be on a compulsory basis and who would 
have to help bear the increased cost arising 
from the individual voluntary coverage. 
Moreover, under individual voluntary covy- 
erage, many who need social security pro- 
tection most would not participate. Many 
low income workers would choose not to pay 
the contributions because of the press of 
day-to-day financial problems, although in 
the long run social security protection would 
be especially valuable to such workers and 
their families. 

Individual voluntary coverage is now pro- 
vided under social security only in respect 
to services performed in the exercise of the 
ministry (including the performance of the 
duties of a Christian Science practitioner). 
The exclusion from coverage of such serv- 
ices (where coverage is not elected) is not a 
personal exclusion but an occupational ex- 
clusion. Thus, a minister who engages in any 
employment or self-employment other than 
the exercise of the ministry—whether or not 
he elects coverage of his ministerial sery- 
ices—is covered on the same basis as all 
other persons, Once a minister elects cover- 
age of his services in the ministry, the elec- 
tion is irrevocable and, once the time for 
election passes, 2 minister who has not 
elected coverage may no longer do so, 

Religious objections to coverage under 
social security 

Representatives of those divisions of the 
Amish Mennonites generally classed as Old 
Order Amish (with some 19,000 adult mem- 
bers) have objected to social security taxes 
on grounds that social security is a form of 
insurance, and that their participation in an 
insurance program would show mistrust in 
the providence and care of God to meet fu- 
ture needs. This basis for objection is shared 
by the Old Order Mennonites (about 5,000 
members) by at least some of the followers 
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of Father Divine (some 300,000 members), 
and by an unknown number of small sects, 
such as the Hutterites (a Mennonite group 
with 2,300 members, who practice communal 
living) and the division of the Plymouth 
Brethren known as Exclusives. 

Another religious basis for opposing par- 
ticipation in social security is adherence to a 
principle of separatism—the belief that one's 
sect or group should keep apart from all 
other persons. The Old Order Amish, for ex- 
ample, place great importance on the scrip- 
tural admonition: “Be ye not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers; for what 
fellowship hath righteousness with unright- 
eousness? and what communion hath light 
with darkness?" Separatism is also a cardi- 
nal principle of some groups which have not 
indicated their attitudes toward social se- 
curity: for example, the Black Muslims, per- 
haps the prime exponents of separatism, and 
Jehovah's Witnesses, with 287,000 members 
in the United States, all of whom are held by 
the sect to be ministers. There would seem 
to be considerable doubt that participation 
in social security is compatible with the be- 
lief of Jehovah's Witnesses that the end of 
the world is close at hand—1984, at latest— 
and objections to social security have been 
received from individual members from time 
to time. 

Each of the above-mentioned groups has 
come into conflict with Federal or State law 
on questions other than social security. All 
oppose compulsory military service, and there 
have been various other conflicts with State 
or local laws, such as the refusal of the Old 
Order Amish to permit their children to at- 
tend school beyond the 8th grade, and the 
refusal of Jehovah's Witnesses and the Black 
Muslims to salute the flag. 

The Christian Science Church opposed pro- 
vision of disability benefits under social se- 
curity on religious grounds, 


Old Order Amish 


The 19,000 Old Order Amish Mennonites 
live in about 270 communities in 19 States. 
The communities are known as church dis- 
tricts; however, there are no meeting houses 
and worship is conducted in private homes. 
Each community is headed by a bishop. 
There is no hierarchy above the bishops and 
no formal organization among the various 
communities. Thus each bishop is able to 
interpret doctrine independently of views 
held in other communities. 

Amish who do not belong to old order 
groups—e.g., a category known as Beachy 
Amish—have adopted relatively modern ways 
of living, and are apparently not opposed to 
social security. There continue to be cleav- 
ages in which Old Order Amish communities, 
or segments of communities, split off to 
adopt more modern ways of living. One- 
third or more of the offspring of Old Order 
Amish parents do not continue in the sect. 
As in virtually any group there are marginal 
members, some of whom eventually become 
separated from the sect, The Amish strive 
continually to maintain their communities 
against worldly temptations; an effective 
means of maintaining has been their stand 
against high school education and their doc- 
trine of shunning with its grave eco- 
nomic implications for individuals who are 
so ill equipped to prosper outside the 
community. 

The Old Order Amish relate practically 
every detail of their way of living to re- 
ligious beliefs, which in turn are based on lit- 
eral interpretation of scriptural texts. The 
Old Order Amish attempt to pursue a life 
similar in its course to that of the German 
peasants of perhaps the 17th or 18th century. 
The farm way of life is justified on religious 
grounds because being “in the country” 
separates the group from more worldly, less 
firm followers of Scripture. Consideration 


1"Amish Society,” by John A. Hostetler, 
p. 144. 
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has been given to.the use of nonmechanized 
farming methods as one way of differentiat- 
ing (in proposed legislation) the Old Order 
Amish from other religious objectors to so- 
cial security. But even among the Old 
Order Amish there have been various con- 
cessions to the changing times. For exam- 
ple, though a tractor may not be used in the 
field, it is permissible to use a tractor to 
furnish belt power. The Old Order Amish 
farmer is generally allowed to have one- or 
two-cylinder gasoline motors for his farm 
operations. The Old Order Amish make a 
significant distinction between owning and 
merely using modern conveniences. For ex- 
ample, in some communities it is permissi- 
ble to have electric current and appliances in 
a mortgaged home but not after the mort- 
gage is paid off. A significant distinction 
is also made between members of the sect 
and those who are members of the Amish 
community but not members of the sect— 
for example, Amish youngsters, who do not 
become members of the Old Order Amish 
until they are baptized (which usually oc- 
curs in their later teens). A case has been 
described in which a young man deferred 
baptism for a period of time so as to en- 
able continued ownership of an automobile 
and a tractor, with which he not only pro- 
vides transportation for his numerous fam- 
ily and neighbors but also works his father's 
large farm and many of his neighbors.* 
History of the problem 

The problem of the Old Order Amish with 
social security dates mainly from 1955 when 
coverage of self-employed farm operators 
began. (However, some members of the sect 
who take employment in town have been 
covered as far back as 1937.) Although the 
law does not require that social security 
benefits must be accepted, the Old Order 
Amish bishops assert that required payment 
of social security taxes obliges their members 
to participate in the social security pro- 
gram—an insurance program—and thus to 
act contrary to their religious beliefs. 
Though the social security tax provisions are 
not included with the benefit provisions in 
the Social Security Act, but are part of the 
Internal Revenue Code, the bishops seem to 
look upon the social security taxes as in the 
nature of a personal premium paid for in- 
surance. The bishops believe that their mem- 
bers should pay other types of taxes, pursu- 
ant to the scriptural admonition to “render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's.” In 
general, the creed of the sect (also held by 
Some other groups) dictates that members 
should obey civil laws except where they 
“militate against the law, will, and com- 
mandments of God.” * 

The religious objection to the insurance 
principle is not clear cut. For example, the 
Older Order Amish make systematic arrange- 
ments for protection against property loss 
from fire, storm, and other causes, under 
which, after a loss occurs, members contrib- 
ute labor and make a monetary contribution 
related to their net worth. One such group 
arrangement, known as the Amish Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association of Atglen, Pa., was 
organized by the Old Order Amish of Lan- 
caster County in 1875 and was licensed as an 
insurance company in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. The Old Order Amish do not con- 
sider this type of arrangement to be insur- 
ance because there is no advance funding. 
Liability insurance is apparently not con- 
sidered to be contrary to their religious be- 
liefs—a conclusion based on the view that 
lability insurance provides indemnity not 


2“Our Amish Neighbors,” by William I. 
Schreiber, p. 77. 

s“The Dordrecht Confession (1632).” In 
reference to civil government, this confes- 
sion also directs believers “faithfully to pay 
it custom, tax, and tribute.” One article of 
the confession forbids defense by force. 
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to the insured but to the party suffering 
Gamages. It seems clear, however, that the 
Old Order Amish are strongly opposed to 
life insurance even though the survivors, not 
the insured, are protected under it~ 

There is no question, of course, as to the 
sincerity of the assertion of the Old Order 
Amish bishops that participation in social 
security is contrary to their religious beliefs, 
and a number of the Amish farmers carry 
out this objection to the point of open re- 
fusal to pay social security taxes and active 
resistance to the execution by the Govern- 
ment of liens on their bank account to sat- 
isfy unpaid taxes. During many discussions 
with representatives of the Social Security 
Administration, the bishops have consistent- 
ly refused to consider any compromise solu- 
tion short of exclusion from social security 
coverage. On the other hand, a number of 
individual members of the sect have claimed 
old-age insurance benefits under social se- 
curity when they became eligible for such 
benefits. It appears that at least some of 
the Old Order Amish—particularly, younger 
members—are undergoing a change in atti- 
tude toward social security and are coming 
to regard it as a good thing. This is quite 
consistent with their increasing acceptance 
of various innovations of the 20th century. 

As noted, the problem of those Old Order 
Amish who actively resist social security cov- 
erage is related mainly (though not entirely) 
to the social security self-employment tax.“ 
The enforcement problem was thrust on the 
national scene when one Amishman, Valen- 
tine Y. Byler, of New Wilmington, Pa., who 
had no bank account, could not be per- 
suaded to pay his tax for the years 1956-59. 
In the spring of 1961 the Government seized 
three of his six plow horses, sold them at 
public auction, and applied the proceeds 
against his outstanding liability. After con- 
sultation with an attorney who had become 
interested in civil liberties cases, Mr. Byler 
brought sult on the grounds of infringement 
of the freedom of religion guaranteed under 
the first amendment. 

Given assurance that the constitutionality 
of the tax would be tested in court, and 
that the statute of limitations on collection 
of taxes would be waived by the Amish, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue agreed in 
October 1961, to suspend all forceful collec- 
tion of tax until the issue was resolved in 
court, On January 21, 1963, the suit was dis- 
missed with prejudice on motion of the 
plaintiffs, Mr. and Mrs. Byler. (This action 
Was apparently based on religious objections 
to participating in litigation, and was taken 
without consultation with the plaintiff's at- 
torney.) As an alternative course, Old Order 


*The first reference to insurance in basic 
documents related to Amish religious back- 
ground appears in “Christian Fundamen- 
tals,” adopted by the Mennonite General 
Conference in 1921, which states that “life 
insurance is inconsistent with filial trust in 
the providence and care of our heavenly 
Father.” A more recent commentary, in “The 
Mennonite Encyclopedia,” explains: “This 
refers to commercial life insurance only. The 
(Mennonite) brotherhood has a growing 
awareness of its obligation to make sys- 
tematic provision for the economic needs of 
its members including financial assistance 
for the widows and orphans in event of seri- 
ous incapacity or death.” 

5 The self-employment tax rate is now 5.4 
percent, and is applicable to the first $4,800 
of annual net earnings from self-employ- 
ment. Virtually all self-employment, except 
self-employment as a doctor of medicine, is 
compulsorily covered under social security 
for any year in which an individual has 
annual net earnings of at least $400 from 
self-employment. The current social security 
tax rate for employers and employees is 35 
percent each. 
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Amish bishops appealed to the Congress and 
bills were introduced during the 87th Con- 
gress to exempt them from the tax. The 
Treasury Department and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare pointed out 
objections to these bills on administrative 
and precedent grounds. During considera- 
tion by the 87th Congress of H.R. 10606, the 
Public Welfare Amendments of 1962, one of 
these bills (S 2301) was adopted as a Sen- 
ate amendment but was dropped In con- 
ference. Appended is a list of bills which 
have been introduced in the 88th Congress 
for the purpose of permitting exclusion from 
social security on grounds of religion or con- 
science, or to make coverage voluntary for 
self-employed farmers. 

Although the suit to test the constitu- 
tionality of the self-employment tax as it 
applies to the Old Order Amish was never 
tried, the moratorium on the collection of 
tax has not been terminated by the Internal 
Revenue Service. According to the most re- 
cent report of the Service, there are some 
1,500 delinquent Amish accounts, the delin- 
quencies ranging for the most part for pe- 
riods from 1 to 3 years and involving nearly 
$250,000 in tax liabilities. 

The moratorium was intended as a tem- 
porary measure. Since tax liabilities are not 
satisfied but only postponed by this mora- 
torium, it cannot be extended for too long 
a period of time. The 6-year period of limi- 
tation on collection of tax will expire this 
year in some cases. Some Old Order Amish 
have already indicated that they would not 
sign waivers to extend the collection period. 
The Government, therefore, in these cases 
soon will be forced to take action for the 
collection of taxes due from these individ- 
uals or else allow its collection rights to 
lapse. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 12, 1964. 
Hon. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SCHWEIKER: I am enclosing here- 
with the opinion of Mr. Berlin, the General 
Counsel of the Treasury Department, relat- 
ing to the constitutionality of optional 
exemption of members of a certain religious 
faith from the social security self-employ- 
ment tax or optional recovery of the tax paid. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. SURREY, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTIONALITY OF OPTIONAL EXEMPTION OF 
MEMBERS OF A CERTAIN RELIGIOUS FAITH 
FROM THE SOCIAL SECURITY SELF-EMPLOY- 
MENT TAX OR OPTIONAL RECOVERY OF THE TAX 
PAID 
Legislation has been proposed in the 

present and the previous Congress to provide 

optional exemption with the social security 
self-employment tax for “a member or ad- 
herent of a recognized religious faith whose 
established tenets or teaching are such that 
he cannot in good conscience without vio- 
lating his faith accept the benefits of insur- 
ance,” upon a finding by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare that his ap- 
plication for exemption was made in good 
faith and that the members of such religious 
faith make adequate provision for elderly 
members to prevent their becoming public 
wards; Senators CLARK and Scorr, among 
the chief proponents of this legislation, have 
explained that the faith in question is that 
of those Amish Mennonites who are known 
as the plain people or Old Order Amish who 


HR. 


7S. 294, 88th Cong., 
Cong., among others. 


10606, 87th 
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live in relative independence and isolation 
in rural communities and adhere strictly to 
many literal biblical injunctions, including 
reliance on divine providence for their care. 
The consistency and sincerity of the sect is 
attested to by the refusal of most of their 
members to accept social security benefits 
or pay the self-employment tax. 

In the consideration of these bills in Con- 
gress the question, was raised as to whether 
the proposed exemption would be constitu- 
tional and the views of the Treasury Depart- 
ment were requested. This opinion is in 
response to that request. Since then, addi- 
tional legislative proposals, including an al- 
ternative proposal of relief for the Amish in 
the form of tax recovery in place of tax ex- 
emption, have been discussed in a joint state- 
ment by the Treasury Department and the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, entitled “Request of the Old Order- 
Amish for Exemption from the Social Secur- 
ity Self-Employment Tax,” which was trans- 
mitted to interested Members of Congress by 
a joint letter dated July 20, 1964. In con- 
nection with the earlier request, it is also 
appropriate to consder the constitutionality 
of these proposals as well as the constitu- 
tionality of the various limitations included, 
or suggested for inclusion in the definition 
of the faith whose members or adherents 
would be eligible for exemption, The joint 
statement refererd to above reviews the re- 
ligious tenets and modes of life of these 
Amish and provides an extended analysis of 
the social security system and the possible 
effects of an exemption. I will not, therefore, 
in this opinion cover any of this factual 
material. A copy of this joint statement is at- 
tached hereto. 

Conclusion on tax exemption and taxt recovery 

My conclusion, based upon a review of the 
principles of constitutional law, is that there 
is no valid constitutional objection to the 
proposed exemption and that the question 
of exemption is one of public policy for Con- 
gress to determine. After discussion of the 
grounds for this conclusion I will review in 
the latter part of this opinion the constitu- 
tionality of various proposed additional lim- 
itations upon the exemption. 

This conclusion concerning tax exemption 
comprehends any provision by Congress for 
tax recovery, since tax exemption is the most 
complete relief that could be given. In the 
subsequent discussion, therefore, the con- 
stitutional conclusions with respect to the 
requirements of uniformity, of the first 


, amendment, and of due process should be 


read as also extending to a provision for tax 
recovery. 

Congress and the States have provided for 
the recovery of taxes in various situations 
where for reasons of public policy the legis- 
lature has determined this to be appropriate. 
I have found no constitutional challenge of 
these provisions. For example, 26 U.S.C, 6420 
provides for refund of the gasoline taxes paid 
for gasoline used for farming purposes. A 
similar provision in the Virginia Code, sec- 
ton 58-715 (Supp. 1964), includes refunds 
for gasoline used for public or nonsectarian 
school buses, Title 26 U.S.C. 6418 provides 
for refund of the Federal tax on sugar man- 
ufactured in the United States to those who 
use such sugar as livestock feed or in the dis- 
tillation of alcohol. 

If members of the designated religious 
faith were permitted to choose to recover in 
monthy installments the amount, and only 
the amount, of the social security taxes they 
have paid, they would be under a limitation 
which operated to their disadvantage as 
compared with other social security tax- 
payers to whom an indefinite amount of so- 
cial security recovery would be available in 
the form of insurance. Consequently, it 
would seem that no other social security tax- 
payer would be in a position to claim that 
the tax recovery allowed to the Amish in any 
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way discriminated against his or added to 
his tax burden, 

1. The requirement of uniformity: The 
Constitution provides in article I, section 8, 
clause 1: “The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excise, to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States; but all duties, imposts 
and excise shall be uniform throughout the 
United States; * * +*+” This canon of uni- 
formity has been long established to be a 
requirement of geographical uniformity only 
Knowlton v. Moore, 178 US. 41 (1900); 
Brushaber v. Union P., Co., 240 US. 1 
(1916); Fernandez v. Wiener, 326 U.S. 340 
(1945). Insofar as uniformity may be re- 
quired as an element of reasonableness under 
the due process clause, the problems are 
dealt with in my discussion of the applica- 
tion of that clause. 

2. The first amendment: The proposed ex- 
emption, if allowed, would represent a deter- 
mination by Congress that an accommoda- 
tion of the self-employment tax law to pre- 
vent offense to religious scruples against in- 
surance would not be contrary to public poi- 
icy. The first amendment provides that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; * * *.” The question 
is whether an exemption from the social se- 
curity tax would be constitutional as an ac- 
commodation or mitigation of a general re- 
quirement in order to permit the free exer- 
cise of a religion or whether it would be an 
“aid” to the specified religion at the expense 
of other religions and therefore be an uncon- 
stitutional establishment of religion. 

It is my conclusion that the proposed ex- 
emption would in all probability be held to 
be a valid accommodation of the general law 
to permit religious liberty under the free 
exercise clause. The subsidiary question 
whether the definition of the persons ex- 
empted may be a reasonable classification 
under the due process clause is discussed in 
& subsequent part of this opinion. I base 
my conclusion on the following decisions of 
Federal and State course, particularly the 
Supreme Court, which interpret the first 
amendment to permit accommodations to re- 
ligious beliefs. This discussion will be fol- 
lowed by an analysis of those cases which 
hold that certain government action is a 
violation of the establishment clause, in 
order to make clear that this exemption 
would not be an establishment of religion. 

The classic example of the application of 
the free exercise clause is the series of cases 
which have upheld congressional exemption 
of conscientious objectors from military 
service. The validity of this exemption was 
first established by the Selective Draft Law 
Cases, 245 U.S. 366 (1919) upholding the 
exemption in the draft law of members of 
religious sects “whose tenets prohibited the 
moral right to engage in war.” The Solici- 
tor General had argued (p. 374) that this 
exemption did not establish such religions 
but simply aided their free exercise. The 
court considered that the Congressional au- 
thority to provide such exemption was s0 
obvious that it need not argue the point 
(p. 389-390) . 

The present Universal Military Training 
and Service Act enacted June 24, 1948, c. 
625, 62 Stat. 604, as amended, in section 
6(j), 50 U.S.C. App. 456(j), exempts from 
combatant training and service in the Armed 
Forces a person “who by reason of religious 
training and belief, is conscientiously op- 
posed to participation in war in any form.” 
This exemption continues to be recognized 
as constitutional under the free exercise 
clause. Clark v. United States, 236 F. 2d 13 
(9th Cir. 1956), cert. denied, 352 U.S. 882 
(1956); United States v. Jakobson, 325 F. 2d 
409 (2d Cir. 1963), cert. granted 32 L.W. 3385, 
May 5, 1964. Certiorari was granted in the 
Jakobson case and in two other conscientious 
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objector cases, apparently in order to rec- 
oncile the conflict between the second and 
ninth circuits as to whether the statutory 
definition of “religious training and belief” 
as being a “belief in a relation to a Supreme 
Being™ may constitutionally be applied to 
exclude a conscientious objector whose belief 
is based on humanistic principles. This 
conflict is one essentially concerned with 
reasonable classification of an exemption 
under the due process clause, discussed be- 
low. It does not concern the constitutional 
right of Congress to exempt conscientious 
objectors under the free exercise clause. 

In the Jackobson case the second circuit 
faced the problem whether “making exemp- 
tion from military service turn on religious 
training and belief as stated in section 6(]J) 
aids religions, and more particularly reli- 
gions based on a belief in the existence of 
God” (p. 414) and thereby conflicts with the 
holding in Torcaso v. Watkins, 367 U.S. 488 
(1961). There it was determined that Mary- 
land could not require an oath affirming a 
belief in God as a prerequisite to becoming a 
notary public. The Jakobson court con- 
cluded that “the important distinction 
seems to us to be that, in contrast to Mary- 
land’s notary public oath, Congress enacted 
this statute, in mitigation of what we as- 
sume to be the constitutionally permissible 
course of denying exemptions to all objec- 
tors, for the very purpose of protecting ‘the 
free exercise’ of religion by those whose re- 
ligious beliefs were incompatible with mi- 
tary service which Congress had the right to 
require” (pp. 414-415). 

An exempton identical with that in the 
1948 military training act was specifically 
included in section 387(a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Act of June 27, 1952, 
c. 477, 66 Stat. 163, 258, 8 U.S.C. 1448(a). This 
statutory exemption followed the decision of 
the Supreme Court in Girouard v. United. 
States, 328 U.S. 61 (1946) ruling that the 
naturalization law need not be, and should 
not be, interpreted to exclude an alien who 
would not promise to bear arms because of 
religious scruples. Justice Douglas, for the 
majority, reaffirming principles enunciated 
in earlier dissents by Justices Hughes and 
Holmes, said, “The struggle for religious lib- 
erty has through the centuries seen an ef- 
fort to accommodate the demands of the 
state to the conscience of the individual” 
(p. 68). 

The general exemption from taxation of 
religious groups, activities and property is 
another example of the exercise by legisla- 
tures of the constitutional authority to make 
exemptions to aid in the free exercise of 
religion, which continues to be upheld 
against contentions that the exemption op- 
erates to establish the religions this bene- 
fitted.* Under this exemption a unique reli- 
gious doctrine may make an activity of one 
religious group exempt as having a religious 
purpose which would not be exempt when 
carried on by other groups not holding to 


2 United States v. Seeger, 326 F. 2d 846 (2d 
Cir. 1964), and the Jakobson case, compared 
with Peter v. United States, 324 F. 2d 173 
(9th Cir. 1963). The Peter case followed 
Etcheverry v. United States, 320 F. 2d 873 
(9th Cir. 1963) on which certiorari was de- 
nied, 375 U.S. 320 (1963). The influence of 
the 2d circuit against the definition is shown 
in MacMurray v. United States, 330, F. 2d 
928 (9th Cir. 1964). 

3 Swallow v. United States, 325 F. 2d 97 
(10th cir. 1963); General Finance Corp, v. 
Archetto (R.I. 1961) 176 A. 2d 73, appeal dis- 
missed, 369 U.S. 423 (1962); Fellowship of 
Humanity v. County of Alameda, 315 P. 2d 
394 (Cal. Dist. Ct. App. 1957); Lundberg v. 
County of Alameda, 298 P. 24 1 (Cal. 1956), 
appeal dismissed, sub. nom., Heisey v. 
County of Alameda, 352 U.S. 921 (1956). 
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the doctrine.* The exemption from taxation 
of religious activities and occupations is in- 
corporated into the Social Security Act itself 
which provides optional exemptions for min- 
isters, Christian Science practitioners, em- 
Ployees of religious organizations and mem- 
bers of religious orders (26 U.S.C. 1402 (c) 
and (e) and 3121(b) (8)). 

A further illustration of the principle that 
a legislature may accommodate particular 
religious beliefs without violating the first 
amendment is the case of Zorach v. Clauson 
343 U.S. 306 (1952). Here the Supreme Court 
held that the New York Legislature did not 
violate the establishment clause by authoriz- 
ing public schools to release children 1 hour 
early every week for religious instruction off 
the school grounds. It said: 

“When the State encourages religious in- 
struction or cooperates with religious au- 
thorities by adjusting the schedule of public 
events to sectarian needs, it follows the best 
of our traditions. For it then respects the 
religious nature of our people and accom- 
modates the public service to their spiritual 
needs” (pp. 313-314). 

The distinction between Zorach and Mc- 
Collum v. Board of Education, 333 U.S. 203 
(1948) well illustrates the distinction be- 
tween the two first amendment clauses for 
in McCollum the released time plan was held 
unconstitutional as an establishment of re- 
ligion as classrooms and the force of the 
school were used in that plan. 

‘The most important case, for our purposes, 
is the recent Supreme Court decision in 
Sherbert v. Verner, 374 U.S. 398 (1963). In 
this case the Court required South Carolina 
to accommodate the requirements of its 
unemployment compensation law to the re- 
ligious scruples of an adherent of a particu- 
lar sect, the Seventh-day Adventists. In 
three separate opinions the members of the 
Court balanced the demands of the free 
exercise clause against the prohibitions of 
the establishment clause. The opinion and 
the concurring opinion determined that the 
denial of unemployment benefits to a person 
unavailable for suitable work on Saturday 
because, being an Adventist she could not 
for religious beliefs work on Saturday, was 
a restriction on the free exercise of her re- 
ligion and, therefore, unconstitutional. The 
dissenting opinion contended that the ac- 
commodation of Adventists was a question 
of policy for the legislature and that while 
the legislature could constitutionally exempt 
the Adventist from the requirements for 
eligibility placed upon all other persons the 
legislature was not required to do so, Con- 
sequently, the full Court apparently would 
agree that Congress could constitutionally 
make an exemption from the general re- 
quirements of taxation and compulsory in- 
surance of persons who because of religious 
scruples are unwilling to accept social se- 
curity insurance. It is solely the constitu- 
tional ability of Congress to make this ex- 
emption to which this opinion is addressed. 

The reasoning in the Sherbert case needs 
to be examined as it bears upon the power 
of Congress in this area. The principle of 
accommodation of a general law to a par- 
ticular religious scruple is the same in this 
situation as in Sherbert though the facts 
differ in that in the Sherbert case the accom- 
modation was for the purpose of enabling 
the Adventist to receive welfare benefits and 
in the Amish situation the accommodation 
would be for the purpose of exempting the 
Amish from benefits as well as from taxation 
for these benefits. 

First, the Court says that while “the con- 
sequences of such a disqualification to re- 
ligious principles and practices may be only 
an indirect result of welfare legislation” and 


4“Golden Rule Church Association,” 41 
T.C. 719 (1964), (Nonacq. May 19, 1964). 
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that no criminal sanctions compel work on 
Saturday, the indirect discrimination is 
nevertheless a burden on the free exercise of 
the Adventist’s religion. It requires her to 
abandon her religious precept or forgo a wel- 
fare benefit generally available (pp. 403, 
404). In the social security situation the 
employment tax is supported by civil and 
criminal sanctions of assessed penalties and 
fine, imprisonment and forfeiture, so that 
the justification for congressional relief is 
even clearer. 

Second, the court points out that while 
the State may not discriminate invidiously 
between religions the accommodations re- 
quired to be allowed to the Adventist would 
not be discriminatory but rather would re- 
move a discrimination based upon her reli- 
gion, since the law does not disqualify per- 
sons who do not work on Sundays (at 406). 
An exemption for those sects which cannot 
in good conscience accept the insurance for 
which they are taxed would not be an in- 
vidious discrimination against other reli- 
gions which have no such scruple and whose 
members are therefore able to accept the 
imsurance for which they are taxed. 

Third, the court points out that the 
administrative problems concerned and the 
possibility of spurious claims do not justify 
a restriction on the free exercise of religion 
(at 407). 

Then the court concludes (at 409) that 
its holding does not foster the “establish- 
ment” of the Seventh-day Adventist reli- 
gion in South Carolina for the extension of 
unemployment benefits to Adventists is not 
like the involvement of religions with secu- 
lar institutions which the establishment 
clause is designed to forestall as shown in 
its decision announced the same day, School 
District of Abington Township v. Schempp, 
374 U.S. 203 (June 17, 1963). In fact the 
Sherbert ruling reversed the State court rul- 
ing that allowance for the religious obliga- 
tion of the Adventist would be an unconsti- 
tutional discrimination in her favor. See 
Sherbert v. Verner, 240 S.C. 286, 125 S.E. 2d 
737, 746 (1962). 

In the Schempp and its companion case, 
Murray v. Curlett, decided with the same 
opinion, the court found that the States 
were establishing religion in their public 
schools by requiring Bible reading and the 
recitation of prayers therein. These deci- 
sions are developments of the prior term’s 
opinion in Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S, 421 (1962) 
holding that the requirement of recitation 
in the public schools of a State-authored 
prayer was a violation of the establishment 
clause which prohibits Government from 
placing its “power, prestige, and financial 
support * * * behind a particular religious 
belief” (p. 431). In the Schempp case the 
court develops the idea that Government 
must remain “neutral,” a term derived from 
the 5-to-4 decision in Everson v. Board of 
Education, 330 U.S. 1 (1947). In its context 
in the several Establishment cases this term 
means an inability of the State to use its 
powers to require religious observances or to 
use public funds for the support of religious 
institutions. None of the holdings applies 
the establishment clause to forbid the grant- 
ing of an exemption from Government coer- 
cion of a secular action to accommodate 
religious scruples under the free exercise 
clause. The latter clause is predicated, says 
the Schempp court, on Government coercion 
which impinges on religious practice, 374 
US. at 223. The distinction between these 
two historic lines of decisions has permitted 
the Schempp case to be decided consistently 
with the Sherbert case on the same day. 

In sum, then, an exemption removes a 
handicap to the free exercise of a particular 
religion placed upon it by force of Govern- 
ment; it is not a requirement by the Govern- 
ment that the particular religion be. prac- 
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ticed or observed or supported by non- 
adherents. 

The meaning of the Sherbert case is made 
unmistakable in its application by the court 
in the recent case. In re Jenison, 375 U.S. 14 
(1963). Here the court “in the light of 
Sherbert v. Verner” vacated the judgment of 
the Minnesota Supreme Court in In re Jeni- 
son, 265 Minn. 96, 120 N.W. 2d 515 (1963). 
The Minnesota court had held a person 
selected for jury duty in contempt to court 
for refusing to serve on the jury because of 
a religious belief based upon the biblical 
injunction against judging other persons. 
The Minnesota court had reasoned that jury 
duty, being a primary duty of all citizens, 
was superior to a religious belief deemed 
by the court contrary to public order, citing 
Reynolds v. United States, 98 U.S. 145 (1878) 
which held that Congress could prohibit 
polygamy as a violation of the social order. 

Since the Supreme Court has now held that 
Government must accommodate even the 
highest duties of citizens to sincere religious 
scruples, it is probable that it would hold 
that Congress may accommodate the religious 
scruple against insurance by allowing for 
such a scruple an optional exemption, or a 
lesser form of relief, from social security 
taxation and benefits. 

3. The due process clause: Under the due 
process clause of the fifth amendment tax 
statutes must provide reasonable classifica- 
tions of the subjects taxed or regulated and 
reasonable exemptions, if exemptions are 
provided. But, as has been firmly established 
by the Supreme Court, particularly in cases 
upholding the various exemptions provided 
in the Social Security Act and State unem- 
ployment compensation acts (Carmichael v. 
Southern Coal Co., 301 U.S. 495 (1937); 


Stewart Machine Company v. Davis, 301 US. 
643 (1937); Helvering v. Davis, 301 U.S. 619 
(1937) ), the outer bounds of what is a rea- 
sonable tax or exemption classification allow 
a wider play of legislative judgment than 
many other areas of the law where the “rea- 


sonable” standard is applied. In these cases 
the court assured legislatures that they had 
the widest powers of selection and classifica- 
tion in taxing some at one rate, others at 
another and exempting others altogether, 
where distinctions were based upon “con- 
siderations of policy and practical conven- 
tence.” 

Claims of discriminatory treatment under 
social security continue to be rejected as not 
“patently arbitrary.” Flemming v. Nestor, 
363 U.S. 603, 611 (1960). Recently, Smart v. 
United States, 222 F. Supp. 65 (S.D.N.Y. 
1963), upheld a higher tax on (American) 
employees of the United Nations, as the 
means employed bore a substantial and logi- 
cal relation to the objective; and Lesson v. 
Celebreze, 225 F. Supp. 527 (E.D.N.Y. 1963), 
accepted differences in dependency deter- 
mination for children of a deceased mother 
from that for children of a deceased father, 
based on family support experience. See also 
Cape Shore Fish Co. v. United States, 303 
F.2d 961 (Ct. C1. 1964), and Abney v. Camp- 
bell, 206 F. 2d 836 (5th Cir. 1953) on fishing 
vessel employment differences and on domes- 
tic service differences respectively. 

The requirement that exemptions have a 
reasonable basis applies as well to exemp- 
tions based upon religious scruples provided 
by Congress in conformity with the first 
amendment. In a nontax area this require- 
ment has been recently reviewed in the sec- 
ond circuit decisions, pending review in the 
Supreme Court, on the reasonableness of the 
selective service definition of religious train- 
ing and belief as being confined to belief in 
a Supreme Being. United States v. Jakob- 
son, 325 F. 2d 409 (2d Cir. 1963) and United 
States v. Seeger, 326 F. 2d 846 (2d Cir. 1964); 
certiorari granted in both cases, 32 L.W. 
3385, May 5, 1964. In these cases the court 
determined that an exemption from bear- 
ing arms based on religious belief was a con- 
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stitutional accommodation of religion, but 
that a restriction of the definition of religion 
to a Supreme Being was too narrow in view 
of its conclusion that a consciemce sincerely 
compelled to refrain from bearing arms be- 
cause of a “mystical force of ‘Godness’” or a 
“compulsion to follow the paths of ‘good- 
ness’” might be religious in nature (Seeger, 
p. 853). In other words, at least in the sec- 
ond circuit, the exemption on the grounds of 
religious objection must reach all who have 
sincere objections which could be interpreted 
as religious in nature. 

In the social security situation, however, 
a classification may be as limited as cir- 
cumstances require, as indicated in the Smart 
and other cases, supra. 

In fact the Social Security Act and its 
amendments have characteristically carved 
out exemptions which are as narrow as re- 
quired by the sociological facts, including 
differences among vocations and religious at- 
titudes. Thus, for example, lawyers are cov- 
ered by the self-employment tax, ministers, 
including Christian Science practitioners, 
are optionally covered, but doctors and per- 
sons who haye taken the vow of poverty as 
a member of a religious order are completely 
exempted (26 U.S.C. 1402 (c) and (e), and 
42 U.S.C. 411(c) (4) and (5)). When the 
self-employment tax was passed in 1950 the 
act excluded the performance of service by 
a minister of a church or a member of a re- 
ligious order or by a Christian Science prac- 
titioner in the exercise of their callings, in 
order to avoid impairment of religious lib- 
erty (Senate Finance Committee hearings on 
H.R. 6000, 81st Cong., Jan. 17, 1950, pt. 1, pp. 
1 and 3). The exemption was made optional 
in the 1954 amendment of the act for these 
classes of persons except the mendicant 
orders, These exemptions haye not been 
challenged. 

The reason for the present proposal to ex- 
empt members of religious sects, as such, is 
solely that they have a religious objection to 
receiving insurance. Accordingly, a classifi- 
cation of such sects, for exemption purposes, 
with appropriate safeguards, would reach ali 
those whom Congress would have a reason- 
able ground to exempt and would, therefore, 
not be arbitrary nor violative of due process. 

This conclusion is the basis of the opinion 
of the staff of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation and that of the 
American Law Division of the Library of Con- 
gress provided to Senator Crark under dates 
of November 9, 1962, and September 19, 1962, 
respectively. These opinions conclude that 
the proposed exemption would be constitu- 
tional as it would apply to all those who fail 
within the classification and that the clas- 
sification is reasonable, 109 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 463, 464 (1963). A copy of these 
opinions as reproduced in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp is attached. 

Since, therefore, Congress may exempt 
those members of a religious faith who have 
scruples against receiving insurance, the next 
question is what practical safeguards Con- 
gress may designate to assure that only those 
who come within the policy of the exemption 
obtain the exemption, without imposing 
arbitrary limitations. 


Limitations on the exemption 


The joint statement by the Treasury De- 
partment and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare reviewing the prob- 
lems created by the proposed exemption for 
the Amish contains in section 3 suggested 
additional limitations upon the exemption. 
These limitations are proposed as possible 
means to protect the social security system 
from an unintended extension of exemptions 
from compulsory insurance which would 
weaken and dilute it. The extensions of the 
exception might occur, according to this 
joint statement, either through the forma- 
tion of additional faiths claiming opposition 
to acceptance of benefits as one of their 
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tenets or through the redefinition by various 
existing separatist groups of their tenets to 
include such opposition. 

I shall consider each of these proposed 
additional limitations, designated “a” 
through “e,” to determine whether the limi- 
tation may be considered by the courts to be 
a reasonable classification and consistent 
with the due process clause. I shall also sug- 
gest a limitation, designated “f,” which was 
not among those proposed but which may be 
found to limit the exemption reasonably and 
realistically to the groups which Congress 
intends to accommodate by this exemption. 

(a) An explicit limitation of the exemption 
to the old order Amish: This limitation would 
probably be considered arbitrary since the 
designation of one sect to the exclusion of 
other sects having the same scruple would 
be inconsistent with the congressional policy 
of removing the Government coercion of 
belief which constitutes the denial of the 
free exercise of religion. It would also prob- 
ably constitute an invalid preference of one 
particular faith over those which were simi- 
larly situated. The facts presented to Con- 
gress indicate that they may be certain 
other sects of the Amish and possibly other 
religious groups who have the same religious 
scruple which is now being coerced. Further- 
more, the exemption of a single named group 
will be held to be arbitrary * unless the rela- 
tion to the public good is clearly demonstra- 
ble* 

(b) Limitation to members of a sect, ex- 
cluding adherents who are not members; 
and (c) limitation to members of sects who 
“take care of their own”: These limitations 
are being considered together since at least 
some of the bills before Congress provide 
that a necessary condition of exemption is 
& finding by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare that the sect makes pro- 
vision for its elderly “members.” This con- 
dition would probably be considered a neces- 
sary and proper public policy consideration 
and, therefore, a reasonable condition upon 
which to base eligibility for exemption. The 
purpose of Congress in this legislation would 
be to assure the fulfillment of the welfare 
purpose of social security while relaxing that 
feature of social security which impinges on 
the free exercise of religion. Moreover, since 
individuals can seldom guarantee their own 
future against deprivation and need, it would 
be reasonable for Congress to provide that 
to qualify for an exemption a person must 
be a member of a sect which shares the 
religious commitment, both with respect to 
refusing State insurance and providing for 
that sect’s welfare. Consequently, since the 
sect aspect is essential, it would seem reason- 
able to limit the qualification for exemption 
to persons who are members of a qualifying 
sect. As said by Justices Black and Douglas 
in Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 
624, 643 (1943) : “No well-ordered society can 
leave to the individuals an absolute right 
to make final decisions, unassailable by the 
State, as to everything they will or will not 
do.” 

(d) Limitation to sects which require 
members to follow the occupation of farm- 
ing as a matter of religious principle: This 
limitation, as phrased, would not be appro- 
priate on the basis of the facts given in the 
joint statement. It is there stated that 
“most old-order Amish communities permit 
members to make their living as self-em- 
ployed carpenters or masons” (p. 9). The 


ë Eyers Woolen Co. v. Gilsum, 84 N.H. 1, 146 
Baltimore, 289 U.S. 36 (1933). 

William v. Mayor and City Council of 
Atl. 511 (1929); Baltimore v. Starr Methođtst 
Protestant Church, 106 Md. 281, 67 Atl. 261 
(1907). Cf. United States v. Department of 
Revenue of Illinois, 191 F. Supp. 723 (N.D. 
Til. 1961) invalidating a retail tax on sales 
to the Federal but not to the State govern- 
ment. 
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possibility of limiting the exemption to sects 
which are established in farming commu- 
nities for religious reasons is suggested and 
discussed below. 

(e) Limitation to religious groups which 
were established before 1935: Any limitation 
which designates a cutoff date would gener- 
ally be less reasonable than one which on its 
face shows some relationship to the public 
purpose of the statute. For example, a re- 
quirement that the sect shall have demon- 
strated over a period of years its ability to 
take care of its own members would prob- 
ably be more acceptable as a classification. 
The text of certain of the legislative pro- 
posals already contain this principle in that 
they refer to the sect to be exempted as one 
which is “established.” I would see no rea- 
son why the extent or the test of establish- 
ment might not be specifically spelled out. 
‘There is some authority that a “classification 
which draws a line in favor of existing busi- 
nesses as against those later entering the 
field will be upheld if any reasonable and 
substantial basis can be found to justify the 
classification.” Del Mar Canning Co. v. 
Payne, 29 Cal. 2d 380, 175 P. 2d 231, 232 
(1964). The circumstances justifying such 
a discrimination must provide substantial 
reasons. Mayflower Farms v. Ten Eyck, 297 
U.S. 266 (1936). It is probable that the 
unusual situation of the Amish with respect 
to social security would be considered a sub- 
stantial reason for a limitation of the classi- 
fication to established sects. 

(ft) Limitation to sect established in farm- 
ing communities for religious reasons: The 
faith, the members of which are to be ex- 
empted, might be described not only as one 
whose established tenets would be violated 
by the acceptance of insurance, and one 
which provides for elderly and dependent 
members, but as one which for religious rea- 
sons is established in farming communities. 
These limitations might be reasonable if 
Congress found after sufficient inquiry that 
they were necessary to assure that the ex- 
emption would be confined to sects which 
were religiously motivated and responsible, 
and to assure that the welfare purpose of 
social security would be fulfilled. Congress 
might reasonably find that the restriction 
of the exemption to those sects established 
in farming communities would be justified 
on the ground that such a sect could be 
more certainly relied upon to identify and 
provide for its dependent and elderly mem- 
bers than those in the mobile and transient 
urban environment. Conversely, the limita- 
tion would have the effect of excluding sects 
which subsequently organize for the purpose 
of exemption from social security, as it is 
unlikely that those would or could establish 
themselves in farming communities for re- 
ligious or other reasons. The limitation 
would exclude other present separatist 
groups whose principles might, but do not 
specifically include refusal of social security 
benefits. Legislation which distinguishes 
farming situations from others because of 
sociological and economic. differences has 
taken many forms and has been accepted by 
the courts. See, for example, Tigner v. Texas, 
310 U.S. 141 (1940), rehearing denied, 310 
U.S. 659 (1940). 

G. D'ANDELOT BELIN, 
General Counsel. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 533 

(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. JAVITS submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 10947) to provide a job devel- 
opment investment credit, to reduce in- 
dividual income taxes, to reduce certain 
excise taxes, and for other purposes. 
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FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1971—_AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 534 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. GRAVEL submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 9910) to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. DOMINICK, Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment to H.R. 9910, the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1971. The purpose 
of this amendment is to strengthen the 
so-called Hickenlooper amendment, 
which essentially requires the President 
to suspend aid to any country which ex- 
propriates property owned by American 
citizens unless appropriate steps are 
taken within 6 months to pay adequate 
compensation. 

Although the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment was intended to be a strong deter- 
rent against confiscation of American- 
owned properties, I do not think it has 
been effective, primarly because of the 
substantial loophole the appropriate 
steps language creates. Appropriate 
steps is broad enough to include almost 
any token action by the expropriating 
government whether or not it indicates 
a real intent to pay adequate compensa- 
tion. For that reason, the sanctions in the 
Hickenlooper amendment have been 
rarely invoked. In fact, while there have 
been many instances of expropriation of 
American-owned properties since it was 
adopted in 1962, to my knowledge, the 
Hickenlooper amendment has been in- 
voked only once—against. Ceylon in 1963. 
I do not have the figures now as to how 
many of these takeovers were accom- 
plished without full compensation, but I 
am confident there were several. The 
appropriate steps loophole permitted 
Peru to avoid a suspension of aid in 1968, 
when it expropriated a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and de- 
ducted its $200 million value from ex- 
cess profits it had earned there. Recent 
actions by Chile against U.S. copper 
properties are startlingly similar. 

My amendment would tighten this 
loophole by requiring that, in order to 
avoid a suspension of aid, an expropriat- 
ing country would have to enter an 
agreement within 6 months committing 
itself to pay full compensation for the 
property taken. It is my intent that a 
preliminary agreement setting out the 
country’s commitment to pay compensa- 
tion, and defining the procedure for 
reaching a final determination of the 
amount, would be sufficient. This would 
be followed, hopefully, by a formal set- 
tlement of the property owner's claims. 
Final resolution of issues of this nature 
take considerable time, but I do not 
think it is too much to require a country 
receiving American tax dollars to at least 
go on record within 6 months that it will 
pay for American property it has ex- 
propriated, as a condition to continuing 
to receive those dollars. 

My amendment would further 
strengthen the Hickenlooper amendment 
by providing for the suspension of most- 
favored-nation treatment in trade with 
an expropriating country as an addi- 
tional or alternative sanction. This would 
mean, in simple terms, that the United 
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States would no longer be required to 
extend to a country which has confis- 
cated American-owned property the 
same trade advantages extended to coun- 
tries which treat American investors 
fairly. 

This amendment is intended to do no 
more than provide for fair treatment, 
consistent with international law, of 
American investments abroad. In light 
of recent events in Chile, I think it merits 
our consideration as a possible deterrent 
to similar actions which may be on the 
horizon. 

AMENDMENT NO. 535 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

AMENDMENT NO. 536 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. BUCKLEY submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 9910, supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 537 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. BUCKLEY (for himself, Mr. 
ALLEN, Mr. ALLoTT, Mr. Brock, Mr. 
Dominick, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. HANSEN, 
and Mr. THURMOND) submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly to House bill 9910, supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 538 

(Ordered to be printed.) 

Mr. BROCK (for himself and Mr. 
BucKLEY) proposed an amendment to 
House bill 9910, supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 539 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. HARTKE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 9910, supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 540 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. CANNON submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 9910, supra. 


DUTY-FREE STATUS OF CERTAIN 
GIFTS BY MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES—-AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 541 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
offer with Mr. Pearson an amendment 
which, if adopted, would immediately re- 
duce the Federal income tax payments 
of American consumers by nearly $1 bil- 
lion more than is provided in the legisla- 
tion reported out of the Finance Com- 
mittee last week. This amendment is to 
H.R. 8312—“an act to continue for 2 
additional years the duty-free status of 
certain gifts by members of the Armed 
Forces serving in combat zones”—which 
was reported out of the Senate Finance 
Committee with amendments on October 
20. The amendments reported out by the 
committee include all the provisions of 
the House-passed tax bill (H.R. 10947) 
pertaining to the 1971 individual income 
tax. The House and the Senate Finance 
Committee bill would increase the per- 
sonal exemption from its present level of 
$650 to $700 retroactive to July 1, 1971, 
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H.R. 10947 would also increase the ex- 
emption to $750 in 1972. 

This amendment would make the ex- 
emption for 1971 retroactive to January 
1, thus almost doubling the relief indi- 
vidual taxpayers could look forward to 
in 1971. The amendment would effec- 
tively raise the personal exemption from 
$675. to $700 for 1971. At the same time, 
it would immediately provide the econ- 
omy with a needed stimulus. Figures re- 
cently released by the Commerce De- 
partment show the real gross national 
product—GNP—rose at an annual rate 
of only 2.9 percent during the third 
quarter of this year, compared to 4.8 
percent in the previous quarter. Since 
economists generally agree that over the 
long term, real GNP must increase by 4 
percent annually merely to avoid in- 
creases in unemployment, the third 
quarter figures are not encouraging. In- 
deed, they lend credence to the belief 
that GNP for the full year will be about 
$1,050 billion—$15 billion less than the 
President projected in his budget pre- 
sented last January. 

This amendment would complement 
the phase II program for fighting infla- 
tion by providing an added stimulus to 
get the economy moving and reduce un- 
employment below the unacceptable level 
of 6 percent around which it has hovered 
during the past several months. 

Most economists and businessmen 
agree that the major problem inhibiting 
real rather than inflationary economic 
growth is insufficient consumer spending. 
In his testimony before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee on September 23, the 
Nobel Prize-winning economist Paul 
Samuelson warned that unless Congress 
gives consumers lower income tax rates 
than the President had proposed, the 
economy would not reach 4% percent 
unemployment levels before 1973. A Sep- 
tember 20 New York Times survey of 
businessmen disclosed their belief that 
the President’s tax proposals for busi- 
ness would not lead to significant in- 
creases of spending for capital invest- 
ment for at least a year and that “it was 
generally agreed by those surveyed that 
the consumer holds the key to pros- 
perity.” 

During the past year consumers have 
been saving a higher portion of their dis- 
posable income—more than 8 percent— 
than at any time since 1946. 

The President’s tax package, includ- 
ing accelerated depreciation schedules, 
does not contain an adequate economic 
stimulus. Its overemphasis on tax cuts 
for business rather than the consumer 
will create larger budget deficits this 
year, but will not result in much addi- 
tional business spending until 1972 and 
‘1973. 

This amendment would provide hard- 
pressed individual taxpayers with nearly 
an additional $1 billion in disposable in- 
come this year, on top of the $1.37 billion 
offered in the bill reported by the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

The amendment would, of course, also 
result in nearly $1 billion less Federal 
revenue this year. However, the revenue 
loss could be offset by cutting revenue 
losses the President has proposed in one 
or more of the following programs: 
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The President’s accelerated deprecia- 
tion schedules—ADR—would have re- 
sulted in an annual revenue loss of nearly 
$4 billion. The House passed bill pro- 
hibited the President from undertaking 
part of his proposal, but would still re- 
sult in revenue losses of $2.5 billion 
yearly, including nearly $1.2 billion for 
the present fiscal year. Little of these 
savings to business would result in im- 
mediate business spending to stimulate 
the economy. 

The reinstatement of the 7-percent 
investment credit would reduce Federal 
revenues by $2.2 billion in this fiscal year 
without providing an immediate stimu- 
lus. The long-term revenue loss would be 
$4 billion annually. 

The repeal of the auto excise tax would 
reduce Federal revenues by $2.2 billion 
in this fiscal year and nearly $2 billion 
annually thereafter. The repeal of this 
tax, unlike the President’s accelerated 
depreciation proposal and investment tax 
credit, would at least provide an imme- 
diate benefit to some consumers. How- 
ever, it would be more appropriate to pro- 
vide moze consumers with additional in- 
come through tax relief and allow them 
to choose the purposes for which they 
wish to spend their income rather than 
make the production of more pollution- 
spreading automobiles for our congested 
streets a high national priority. 

Secretary Connally has stated that the 
individual income tax provisions must 
be passed as quickly as possible in order 
to allow the Internal Revenue Service to 
print the 1971 Federal income tax forms 
1040 and avoid “unprecedented incon- 
venience to the American public,” which 
he predicts would result if the forms are 
not in the hands of taxpayers by Janu- 
ary 3. I agree that the Senate should ex- 
peditiously consider this matter, but I 
do not believe the public would be incon- 
venienced if income tax forms were re- 
ceived January 10 or 17 rather than 
January 3. It is likely the public would 
be quite willing to wait an extra week or 
two if it meant lower tax payments, and 
besides any such inconvenience -might 
be overcome by expeditious work in the 
Treasury Department. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF AN 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the name of the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr, HoL- 
LINGS) be added as a cosponsor of the 
Saxbe-Church amendment in regard to 
Pakistan, which has already been in- 
corporated in the pending bill, the For- 
eign Assistance Act, and has been re- 
ported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON BRITISH 
RAILS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), I an- 
nounce that the Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee has scheduled public 
hearings for October 28 and 29, 1971, 
concerning British Railways. Hearings 
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will commence at 10 a.m. in room 5110 
New Senate Office Building. Any person 
who wishes to testify should notify the 
committee staff, telephone 225-9351. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON SUPRƏME 
COURT NOMINATIONS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Wednesday, 
November 3, 1971, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
1202, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nominations: 

Lewis F. Powell, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, vice Hugo L. 
Black. 

William H. Rehnquist, of Arizona, to be 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, vice John 
Marshall Harlan. 

Any person wishing to testify either in 
support of or in opposition to these nomi- 
nations shall, not later than 1 day 
prior to the commencement of these 
hearings, file with the committee a writ- 
ten request to be heard and a written 
statement of his proposed testimony. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS PENDING BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDI- 
CIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been referred 
to and are now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Scott P. Crampton, of Virginia, to be 
an Assistant Attorney General, vice 
Johnnie M. Walters, resigned. 

James R. Thompson, Jr., of Illinois, 
to be U.S. Attorney for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois for the term of 4 years, 
vice William J. Bauer. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Wednesday, November 3, 1971, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearing which may be scheduled. 


EFFECTS OF LAND HOLDING, LAND 
OWNERSHIP, AND LAND USE PAT- 
TERNS ON FARMWORKERS AND 
SMALL FARMERS TO BE INVES- 
TIGATED 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Mi- 
gratory Labor, I announce that the sub- 
committee will hold hearings on Novem- 
ber 4 and 5, 1971, to continue its study of 
the effects of rural land holding, land 
ownership, and land use patterns on the 
social, economic, and political problems 
of both rural and urban America. 

A thorough study of the needs of mi- 
grant labor and the rural poor entails 
getting the facts. What information ex- 
ists today concerning the ownership of 
rural America is scattered and incom- 
plete. A Federal Government which 
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spends millions of dollars on rural social 
and economic research of dubious value 
has done little on the basic question of 
who owns the land and the resources in 
rural America. 

I believe that our inquiry is particular- 
ly important because it appears that 
Government is not meeting its respon- 
sibility to all the people and all the in- 
stitutions of rural America. In fact, there 
is reason to believe that a void exists in 
Government policy, as evidenced for ex- 
ample, by Government support for agri- 
culture mechanization without simul- 
taneously assisting those displaced; by 
land-grant college programs serving only 
the interests of agribusiness; by the ex- 
clusion of many rural residents from 
basic and worker benefit programs; by 
land reclamation and irrigation projects 
that benefit only large land holders; and, 
by tax policies that give certain breaks 
to a limited few. These policies and more 
are apparently contributing to a pattern 
of increasingly concentrated land hold- 
ings in rural America. 

These matters, which directly affect the 
lives of farmers and farmworkers alike— 
indeed, all who live in rural America, 
have received too little attention, and will 
be pursued during these and future sub- 
committee hearings. 

The subcommittee has already heard 
from several witnesses who recognized 
that it would be a grave mistake if the 
subcommittee did not embark on a study 
of the concentration of ownership in 
rural America and its relationship to 
rural poverty. Mr. Jeffrey Faux, formerly 
director of the title 1-D economic de- 


velopment program effort of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, and at present 
with the Community Development Cor- 
poration in Cambridge, Mass. testified 
that: 


It is not easy to conclude that an important 
part of the solution to rural poverty is in the 
redistribution of land, Such a solution seems 
to He so far into the future, and each day 
that goes by is another wave of suffering 
for migrants and other rural poor people. 
But after seven years of trying to cure poverty 
with band-aids, we cannot continue to delude 
ourselves as to the real nature of the disease. 

Ironically, the United States has been 
preaching the virtues of land reform for less 
developed countries since the end of World 
War II. The forces that resist land reform in 
Latin America and Asia are similar to the 
forces that have prevented it from becoming 
the subject of serious discussion in this 
country. But for better or worse, land reform 
is as much a key to the elimination of rural 
poverty in America as it is anywhere else on 
the globe.” 


In this regard, a most interesting and 
stimulating series of articles was pub- 
lished in the New Republic magazine of 
June 5, 12, and 19, 1971. Written by Peter 
Barnes, the news magazine’s west coast 
editor, these articles raise many issues 
that are worthy of public debate and 
discussion. 

Mr. President, in view of the signif- 
icance of the series of articles from the 
New Republic, I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the New Republic magasine, 
June 5, 1971] 


LAND Rerorm—I: THE GREAT 
AMERICAN LAND GRAB 


(By Peter Barnes) 


With three out of four Americans now 
jammed into cities, no one pays much at- 
tention to landholding patterns in the coun- 
tryside. How things have changed. A hun- 
dred years ago, land for the landless was a 
battlecry. People sailed the oceans, traversed 
the continent and fought the Indians, all 
for a piece of territory they might call their 
own. America envisioned itself—not entirely 
accurately—as a nation of independent farm- 
ers, hardy, self-reliant, democratic. Others 
saw us this way too. Tocqueville noted the 
“great equality" that existed among the im- 
migrants who settled New England, the ab- 
sence of rich landed proprietors except in the 
South, and the emergence in the western 
settlements of “democracy arrived at its ut- 
most limits.” 

Along with industrialization, however, 
came urbanization and the decline of the 
Arcadian dream. Immigrants forgot about 
land and thought about jobs instead; the 
sons and grandsons of the original pioneers 
began to leave the farms and join the im- 
migrants in the cities. Radical agitation 
shifted from farm to factory. Frontiersmen’s 
demands for free land and easy credit were 
supplanted by workers’ demands for a fair 
wage, decent conditions and union recogni- 
tion. In due course a kind of permanent 
prosperity was achieved, and America di- 
rected its energies outwards, not inwards. 
Consumers bought their food in neatly 
wrapped packages, at prices most of them 
could afford, and forgot about the land. 

Why, then, in 1971, should we turn back 
to look at our landholding patterns? One 
reason is that the land is still the cradle of 
great poverty and injustice. Another is that 
the beauty of the land is fast disappearing. 
Canyons are being dammed, redwoods 
felled, hills strip-mined and plateaus 
smogged. Wilderness and croplands are giv- 
ing way to suburban sprawl and second-home 
developments. And the balance of nature 
itself is threatened by excessive use of 
pesticides. 

The deterioration of our cities should also 
cause us to look back at the land; popula- 
tion dispersal in some form is a necessity. 
At the same time, there is a growing rec- 
ognition that nagging social problems— 
burgeoning welfare rolls, racial tensions, the 
alienation of workers from their work—have 
not responded to treatment, Many of these 
problems have their roots in the land, or 
more precisely, in the lack of access to pro- 
ductive land ownership by groups who today 
make up much of the urban poor. Mexican- 
Americans, Indians and eyen some blacks 
are beginning to raise the point that more 
of America's land ought to belong to them. 
Given the dead-end nature of most anti- 
poverty programs today, it is an argument 
worth listening to. 

The schizoid character of American land- 
holding patterns was first implanted during 
colonial days. In New England the land was 
divided fairly evenly among the many; in the 
South, mostly because of large royal grants, it 
was concentrated in the hands of the few. 
As a consequence, New England politics re- 
volved around such institutions as the town 
meeting and the popular militia, while South- 
ern society and politics were dominated in 
all aspects by the landed gentry. Jefferson 
warned that perpetuation of the large planta- 
tions would lead to the ensconcement of an 
“aristocracy of wealth” instead of an “aris- 
tocracy of virtue and talent,” and even talked 
of freeing the slaves; but the plantation 
owners were hardly inclined to abdicate their 
privileged positions voluntarily. 

With the winning of independence and the 
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establishment of a national government, 
America had an opportunity to create a na- 
tion unfettered by the proclivities of Euro- 
pean nobility. Men like Jefferson looked for- 
ward to a vigorous agrarian democracy, fos- 
tered by public education and a judicious dis- 
tribution of the government's western do- 
mains. Then as now, however, politicians 
were less interested in promoting agrarian 
democracy than in making a quick buck. The 
history of the giveaway of America’s public 
lands—hundreds of millions of acres over a 
century and a half—constitutes one of the 
longest ongoing scandals in the annals of 
modern man. Fraud, chicanery, corruption 
and theft were aplenty, but more scandalous 
was the lack of concern for the social conse- 
quences of uneven land distribution. Con- 
gress at times did enact such foresighted 
measures as the Homestead Act of 1862, but 
far more often it authorized the wholesale 
disposal of public lands to speculators rather 
than to settlers, And what Congress didn’t 
surrender to the land hoarders, the state leg- 
islatures, the Land Office and the Interior 
Department usually did. 

In the early nineteenth century, the typi- 
cal speculator’s gambit was to form a “com- 
pany” which would bid for massive grants 
from Congress or the state legislatures, gen- 
erally on the pretext of colonization. Once a 
grant was obtained—and it never hurt to be 
generous with bribes—the land would be di- 
vided and resold to settlers, or, more likely, 
to other speculators. The enormous Yazoo 
land frauds—in which 30 million acres, con- 
sisting of nearly the entirety of the present 
states of Alabama and Mississippi, were sold 
by the Georgia legislature for less than two 
cents an acre, and then resold in the form 
of scrip to thousands of gullible investors— 
was perhaps the most famous of these profit- 
making schemes. Huge fortunes were made 
in such swindles, often by some of the most 
respected names in government, The social 
consequences were not limited to the quick 
enrichment of a fortunate few. The issuance 
of vast tracts of land to speculators also had 
the effect of driving up land prices, thereby 
impeding settlement by poor Americans. And, 
since grants were not always completely 
broken up, they had the additional effect of 
implanting in the new territories of the 
South and West the pattern of large land- 
holdings that persist to this day. 

Texas landholding patterns, for example, 
date from this early period, though grants to 
the original American empresarios were made 
by Mexico rather than Washington. At first 
there was a rush to purchase and occupy 
Texas lands granted to Stephen M. Austin 
and others, After the initial “Texas fever” 
subsided, many immense and valuable estates 
remained intact, and could be acquired for 
a relative pittance. Today many of these 
enormous tracts are cotton plantations, cat- 
tle ranges or oil fields owned by wealthy in- 
dividuals and corporations. 

The concentration of land ownership in 
California, now the most productive agri- 
cultural region in the world, is perhaps most 
extraordinary of all. According to a 1970 study 
by the University of California Agricultural 
Extension Service, 3.7 million acres of Cali- 
fornia farmland are owned by 45 corporate 
farms. Thus, nearly half of the agricultural 
land in the state, and probably three-quar- 
ters of the prime irrigated land, is owned by” 
a tiny fraction of the population, This mo- 
nopolization didn’t just happen; it was and 
still is abetted by federal and state policies. 

Land in California originally acquired its 
monopoly character from the prodigious and 
vaguely defined grants issued by first the 
Spanish and then the Mexican governments. 
Upon California’s accession to the union, the 
United States government could have incor- 
porated these latifundia—still almost totally 
unpopulated—into the public domain, or 
ordered them divided into small farms for 
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settlers. It chose, probably without much 
thought, to swallow them whole and to allow 
them to remain private. Almost immediately 
they fell prey to wily speculators and de- 
frauders, who either bought out the heirs 
of the grantees or forged phony title papers 
and bluffed their way through the courts. 
Several of the original Spanish grants are 
embodied in giant holdings today: the Irvine 
Ranch (68,000 acres in Orange County), the 
Tjon Ranch (268,000 acres in the hills and 
valleys northeast of Los Angeles, 40 percent 
owned by the Chandler family, which pub- 
lishes the Los Angeles Times), Rancho Cali- 
fornia (97,000 acres to the northeast of San 
Diego, jointly owned by Kaiser and Aetna 
Life), and the Newhall Ranch (43,000 acres 
north of Los Angeles). 

The struggle for acquisition of the Mexi- 
can land grants was only the beginning of 
the empire-building period in California. For 
some reason American history books are filled 
with tales about the robber barons of finance 
and industry—the Rockefellers, Morgans, 
Carnegies and Harrimans—but almost al- 
Ways neglect to mention the great cattle 
barons of the West. At the top of any listing 
of the latter must certainly be the names of 
Henry Miller, James Ben Ali Haggin and 
Lloyd Tevis. 

Miller was a German immigrant who ar- 
rived in San Francisco in 1850 with six dollars 
in his pocket, and amassed an empire of 14 
million acres—about three times the size of 
Belgium—before he died. Starting out as a 
butcher, he soon realized that the big money 
lay in owning cattle, not chopping them into 
pieces for a handful of customers. He also 
recognized, in advance of other Californians, 
that water was far more valuable in the arid 
West than gold. 

Miller's strategy was to buy up land along 
the rivers of California's central valleys, 
thereby acquiring riparian rights to the 
water. Then he would irrigate the river banks 
with ditches, providing his cattle with 
natural grasses on which to graze. Home- 
steaders further back from the river would 
lose their water and be forced to sell to 
Miller at dirt-cheap prices. 

Miller had other tricks as well. According 
to Carey McWilliams’ Factories in the Field, 
a large portion of Miller's empire “was ac- 
quired through the purchase of land scrip 
which he bought from land speculators who, 
a few years previously, had obtained the scrip 
when they, while in the employ of the United 
States as government surveyors, had carved 
out vast estates for themselves.” At one point 
in his career Miller set out to acquire some 
dry grasslands in the San Joaquin valley 
under the terms, ironically, of the Swamp 
Lands Act of 1850. This was a law under 
which the government offered alleged swamp 
lands to individuals free of charge if they 
would agree to drain them. The law provided 
that the land had to be underwater and 
traversable only by boat. Miller loaded a row- 
boat onto the back end of a wagon and had 
a team of horses pull him and his dingy 
across his desired grassland. Eventually the 
government received a map of the territory 
from Miller, together with a sworn statement 
that he had crossed in a boat. Thousands of 
acres thus became his.* 

On a par with Miller in deviousness and 
ambition was the team of Haggin and Tevis, 
a pair of San Francisco tycoons who, among 
other things, had interests in the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and Senator George Hearst's 
far-flung mining ventures. By the 1870s, 
Haggin and Tevis had accumulated several 


* Horace Greeley, who voted for the Swamp 
Lands Act, confessed later that he had been 
“completely duped. .. . The consequence was 
& reckless and fraudulent transfer of .. . mil- 
lions of choice public lands, whole sections of 
which had not enough muck on their surface 
to accommodate a single fair-sized frog.” 
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hundred thousand acres in the San Joaquin 
valley from former Mexican grantees, home- 
steaders, the Southern Pacific Railroad and 
assorted “swamps.” They fought bitterly for 
water rights to the valley's rivers, and, as 
Margaret Cooper has recounted in an un- 
published University of California master’s 
thesis, they were no strangers to fraud. Their 
empire-building was capped in 1877 by a 
masterfully engineered land-grab that must 
rank among the classics of the genre. Un- 
der the impetus of California's Senator Sar- 
gent, who was acting on behalf of Haggin and 
Tevis, Congress hurriedly approved the Des- 
ert Land Act, and the bill was signed by 
President Grant in the last days of his ad- 
ministration. The law had the effect of re- 
moving several hundred thousand acres from 
settlement under the Homestead Act. These 
lands, which were said to be worthless desert, 
were to be sold in 640 acre sections to any 
individual—whether or not he resided on the 
land—who would promise to provide irriga- 
tion. The price was to be 25 cents per acre 
down, with an additional $1 per acre to be 
paid after reclamation. 

Needless to say, much of the land in ques- 
tion was far from worthless. The chunk of 
it eyed by Haggin and Tevis was located close 
to the Kern River, and was partially settled. 
A San Francisco Chronicle story of 1877 de- 
scribes what happened next: 

“The President’s signature was not dry 
on the cunningly devised enactment before 
Boss Carr [Haggin and Tevis’ agent in the 
valley] and his confederates were advised 
from Washington that the breach was open. 
It was Saturday, the 31st of March. The 
applications were in readiness, sworn and 
subscribed by proxies. ... All that Saturday 
night and the following Sunday, the clerks 
in the Land Office were busy recording and 
filing the bundles of applications dumped 
upon them by Boss Carr, although it was not 
until several days after that the office was 
formally notified of the approval of the Des- 
ert Land Act.” 

Thus, by hiring scores of vagabonds to 
enter phony claims for 640 acres, and then 
by transferring those claims to themselves, 
Haggin and Tevis were able to acquire title to 
approximately 150 square miles of valley 
land before anybody else in California had 
even heard of the Desert Land Act. In the 
process, they dislodged settlers who had not 
yet perfected their titles under old laws and 
who were caught unawares by the new one. 
The Chronicle called the whole maneuver an 
“atrocious villainy” and demanded return of 
the stolen lands. A federal investigation fol- 
lowed, but Haggin and Tevis, as usual, 
emerged triumphant. 

All this skulduggery would be of little 
contemporary interest were it not for the 
fact that the empires accumulated by the 
likes of Miller, Haggin and Tevis are still with 
us in only slightly different form; they have 
become the vast, highly mechanized corpo- 
rate farms that monopolize California’s best 
farmland and produce most of the fruit and 
vegetables and much of the sugar and cotton 
that America consumes. The fate of Haggin 
and Tevis’ holdings is particularly interest- 
ing. In 1890, in order to perpetuate their 
empire beyond their deaths, the two entre- 
preneurs incorporated under the name of 
Kern County Land Company. Until the 1930s 
most of the company's vast acreage was still 
used for cattle grazing. In 1936 a copious de- 
posit of oil was discovered beneath the com- 
pany's lands, producing a colossal windfall 
for the heirs of Haggan and Tevis. Rather 
than pay taxes on the full amount of its oil 
earnings, the company began sinking them 
into irrigation pipes and sprinklers, thereby 
ungrading rangeland worth $25 an acre into 
prime cropland worth $1000 an acre, and 
later into orchards worth up to $4000 an 
acre. By 1965 a share of Kern County Land 
Company stock that sold for $33 in 1933 was 
worth (after splits totaling 40 for 1) $2680— 
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and had paid $1883 in dividends. Finally, in 
1967, Kern County Land Company was 
bought by Tenneco (of whom more in my 
next article). 

Meanwhile, the Civil War had led to the 
abolition of slavery, but not to the end of 
the plantation system. Thaddeus Stevens, 
leader of the Radical Republicans, proposed 
dividing the large Southern estates and giv- 
ing to freed Negroes and landless whites forty 
acres and some cash. “Homesteads to them 
[ Negroes],” he argued, “are far more valuable 
than the immediate rights of suffrage, 
though both are their due.” This was too 
venturesome a proposal, however, even for 
the Radicals, and it did not get far in Con- 
gress. As a result, Negroes and poor whites 
in the South remained landless, and a cen- 
tury later a large Southern grower would 
tell a CBS newsman making a documentary 
on farm workers, “We no longer own our 
slaves, we rent them.” 

In other parts of the country Congress 
continued to squander the national patri- 
mony with abandon. The railroads were 
granted 134 million acres, plus another 49 
million by the states. Often the railroads 
would allow settlers to stay and improve the 
land, then evict them later and sell the up- 
graded property at a considerable profit. Con- 
gress did nothing to remedy such abuses. It 
was busy enacting—in addition to the Swamp 
Lands Act and Desert Land Act—such give- 
aways as the General Mining Law of 1872 and 
the Timber and Stone Act of 1878. Under 
the latter, kumbermen and quarry operators 
acquired millions of acres at $2.50 an acre, 
largely by using the same “dummy entry- 
man” technique that Haggin and Tevis had 
so advantageously employed. Uncer the for- 
mer, landgrabbers were able to acquire large 
tracts of public land for purposes that had 
nothing to do with mining or even settle- 
ment. 

Congress was not entirely blind to what 
was happening, and it did strike some blows 
for agrarian democracy, but these were to 
a considerable extent diluted or subverted 
by subsequent legislation and administra- 
tive betrayals. Under pressure from land- 
less frontiersmen, Congress passed the Pre- 
emption Act of 1841, allowing families to 
settle on 160 acres of unsurveyed public 
land, with first right to purchase when the 
land was ultimately placed on sale. This was 
as far as Congress was willing to go at the 
time, since the South feared homesteading 
would undermine slavery. In 1862, however, 
with no Southerners sitting, Congress 
adopted the Homestead Act, partially as a 
reward for Union soldiers. The law stands 
as a milestone in the history of American 
land policy. For the first time, full title to 
public land was to be granted free of charge 
to actual settlers. A family could acquire up 
to 160 acres—one quarter of a square mile— 
if it occupied and improved the land for five 
years. It was a fine law in theory, but by 
the time it was enacted a substantial por- 
tion of the best land in America was already 
accounted for. Congress made things worse 
as historian Paul Wallace Gates has noted, 
by removing additional valuable acreage 
from homestead settlement—usually by giv- 
ing it to the railroads, or, as under the 
Morrill Land Grant Act, to the states, who 
in turn sold it to speculators. Shoddy ad- 
ministration by the Land Office did not help 
matters either. Cattlemen and speculators, 
both large and small, made widespread use 
of the “dummy entryman” trick and other 
ruses to acquire holdings far in excess of 
160 acres, and the Land Office lacked either 
the will or the ability to stop them. 

By the turn of the century almost all the 
available land in America had been staked 
out by one interest or another, and many 
Populists and reformers were displeased 
with the result. The Great Plains states 
were, by and large, democratically settled, 
but the same could not be said for the 
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South and West. Henry George described 
California as “a country not of farms but.., 
of plantations and estates,” and thought a 
single tax on land was the remedy. The so- 
cial effects of maldistributed land were most 
readily seen in the impoverishment of ten- 
ant farmers and sharecroppers in the South, 
and the exploitation of Chinese and Japa- 
nese laborers in the West. 

Almost providentially, however, an op- 
portunity to correct the mistakes of the past 
and to open up new lands for homesteading 
presented itself. Thanks to modern civil en- 
gineering, the arid expanses of the West, 
once useful only for grazing, could be irri- 
gated and turned into cropland. Much of 
the land beyond the Rockies could thereby 
be transformed into a kind of New Midwest, 
characterized by family owned and oper- 
ated farms, The instrument of this transfor- 
mation would be a massive federal reclama- 
tion program; the Reclamation Act of 1902 
was its charter. 

F. H. Hewell, first director of the federal 
Reclamation Service, explained the purpose 
of the Reclamation Act as “not so much to 
irrigate the land, as it is to make homes. .. . 
It is not to irrigate the land which now be- 
longs to large corporations, or even to small 
ones; it is not to make these men wealthy, 
but it is to bring about a condition whereby 
that land shall be put into the hands of the 
small owner, whereby the man with a family 
can get enough good land to support that 
family, to become a good citizen, and to 
have all the comforts and necessities which 
rightfully belong to an American citizen.” 
Theodore Roosevelt was more succinct: “Ev- 
ery [reclamation] dollar is spent to build up 
the small man of the West and prevent the 
big man, East or West, coming in and monop- 
olizing the water and land." 

Federal reciamation would bring about 
this democratic renaissance by using both a 
carrot and a stick. The carrot would be sub- 
sidized water; the stick was lodged in two 
crucial provisions of the 1902 Act—the 160- 
acre limitation, and the so-called residency 
requirement. The first provided that no per- 
son could receive federal Water for use on 
more than a homestead farm of 160 acres; the 
second provided that water would be deliv- 
ered only to “an actual bona fide resident 
on such land, or occupant thereof residing in 
the neighborhood.” By attaching these twin 
limitations to its delivery of subsidized water, 
federal reclamation would, in the words of 
one of its sponsors, “not only... prevent the 
monopoly of public land, but ... break up ex- 
isting monopolies throughout the arid re- 
gion.” 

It sounded confiscatory—indeed, almost 
revolutionary—but the large Western land- 
owners could hardly complain. They had, in 
the first place, acquired their empires at 
prices that were scandalously low and 
through stratagems that were at best un- 
ethical and at worst illegal. Moreover, it was 
not as if Congress was about to drive them 
into unwilling bankruptcy. The law did not 
require them to accept federal water; it 
merely provided that, if they chose to sip 
at the public trough, they would, in due 
course, have to sell their lands in excess of 
160 acres, Subsequent regulations estab- 
lished that they could receive subsidized wa- 
ter for ten years before parting with their 
excess holdings—a time span which allowed 
for enough farming profit to satisfy all but 
the greediest. 

Nevertheless, the intended transformation 
of the West did not occur. Great dams were 
built, rivaling the pyramids of Egypt in their 
wondrousness; reservoirs were formed, and 
aqueducts constructed. By 1970 the Bureau 
of Reclamation spent almost $10 billion and 
irrigated nearly seven million acres. Yet land 
monopoly is more firmly entrenched in the 
West than ever; federal water has flowed and 
continues to flow in great quantity to the 
huge, absentee-owned corporate estates that 
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should, under the law, have been broken up 
and sold to small resident farmers. In the 
words of former Senator Wayne Morse, the 
wholesale, continuing violations of the 1902 
Act constitute “a water steal reminiscent of 
the scandals” of Teapot Dome and the “great 
land frauds.” 

Nearly a century ago the San Francisco 
Chronicle warned: “The land ... taken by 
two or three men is sufficient to afford homes 
and independence to hundreds of intelligent, 
industrious and honest settlers. It is this 
class that makes, as it is the other [land 
monopolists] that ruins a country. The con- 
firmation of title to the monopolists means 
the transfer of ownership of the soil to a 
nonresident aristocracy, and its continued 
cultivation by a race of aliens and coolies. 
Let it be awarded to the settlers, and schools, 
roads, churches and general prosperity will 
ensue,” 

This and similar warnings went unheeded; 
the South and West developed as the Chron- 
icle feared. Ownership of particular estates 
shifted hands over the course of several de- 
pressions, panics and booms, and in recent 
years the trend has been toward ownership 
by large corporations—often oil companies 
or conglomerates. But though the names 
have changed, the pattern of large landhold- 
ings has held steady throughout. A non- 
resident landed aristocracy—today composed 
of such diverse persons as Sen. Eastland and 
the directors of Tenneco—enjoy vast power. 

Along with absentee ownership, racial ex- 
ploitation became a way of life in the West, 
as it previously had in the South but as it 
never did in the Midwest. Chinese and Jap- 
anese fleld hands were succeeded by Hin- 
dus, Filipinos and Mexicans. The treatment 
of Japanese farmworkers is particularly in- 
structive. For many years they were enthu- 
siastically praised by California growers; they 
performed the most menial tasks with great 
skill and without asking favors (such as 


transportation and boarding) of their em- 
ployers. Soon, however, the Japanese began 


leasing land for themselves—usually “use- 
less” marsh or desert which they would re- 
claim and plant with rice or other crops. 
Through thrift and hard work, they even be- 
gan achieving their ambition to own land. 
This was too much for the land monopo- 
lists, who succeeded in passing the Alien 
Land Act of 1913, designed to force the Jap- 
anese to sell their improved lands to them. 

Other effects of concentrated land owner- 
ship were as the Chronicle foresaw. Schools, 
shops and civic institutions never blossomed 
in those parts of the South and West domi- 
nated by giant landholdings. Enormous dis- 
parity of wealth and power is rarely con- 
ducive to widespread involvement in pub- 
lic affairs, and is even less so when large por- 
tions of the population are migrants, or are 
barred by one means or another from vot- 
ing. Why, after all, should an absentee land- 
lord spend his taxes on good public schools, 
when his own children go to private school 
and an educated work force is the last thing 
he wants? 

What was not foreseen was the impact 
that land monopoly would eventually have 
on American cities. If the Southern planta- 
tions and Mexican land grants had been bro- 
ken up, if Western land had been distributed 
in limited-size parcels to actual settlers as 
generously as it was handed out in prodi- 
gious chunks to speculators, if the reclama- 
tion law had been vigorously enforced, it is 
doubtful that the cities would be as over- 
crowded and as beset as they are today. 
Blacks and landless whites would, in small- 
er numbers, haye migrated to the cities, but 
they would not have been so ill-prepared 
had they descended from landowning farm- 
ers. They would have had dignity, schooling, 
some experience in public affairs, and per- 
haps savings enough to establish a foothold. 

The question now is whether we are go- 
ing to compound the errors and injustices 
of the past, or remedy them. 
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[From the New Republic magazine, 
June 12, 1971] 

LAND RerormM—II: THE VANISHING 
SMALL FARMER 


(By Peter Barnes) 


Yghish Bulbulian’s face is weathered, his 
pace somewhat slowed. But when he looks 
back at what he has left for his son Berge 
and his grandchildren, Yghish Bulbulian is 
® proud man. 

Born in Armenia at the end of the last 
century, Bulbulian fied his homeland during 
World War I when more than a million 
Armenians were slaughtered by the Turks. 
He arrived, penniless, in California and set- 
tled near Fresno, where a large colony of 
Armenians had gathered, For several years 
he worked as a field hand in the San Joaquin 
and Imperial valleys, managing to save a 
few pennies each payday. By 1929 he was 
able to scrape together $500 for a down pay- 
ment on 20 acres, part of a homestead that 
was up for sale. He, his wife and son worked 
ten hours a day, seven days a week in the 
fields, and when they weren’t working their 
own land they were hiring themselves out to 
others, 

In 1943 Bulbulian added 30 acres to his 
farm, and every decade or so thereafter he 
added more. Today, he and his son grow 
grapes and currants on 150 acres; though 
he’s 78, he still helps plant, irrigate and box 
his crop. His income has not been high, but 
there were enough good years to permit 
some amenities. Father and son now live in 
comfortable, well-furnished houses, and 
drive late model cars. 

It’s no rags-to-riches story, and Buibulian 
is no Horatio Alger figure, but he is an ex- 
ample of the many immigrant farm hands 
who, through frugality and hard work, rose 
to become farm owners. Unfortunately, he 
represents a dying breed. 

In the 1920s, when Bulbulian got to Cali- 
fornia, it was natural for fleld laborers to 
aspire to become small farmers. Today it is 
almost unthinkable. For the same 20 acres 
that Bulbulian bought 40 years ago for $500 
down, an aspiring farmer now would need 
$12,000 down. Moreover, it would be point- 
less for him to buy only 20 acres; he’d need 
at least four times that to have a fighting 
chance. And while Bulbulian could make 
do, when starting, with two mules and a 
plow, his contemporary counterpart would 
require thousands of dollars worth of trac- 
tors, chemicals and other equipment, Little 
wonder that few persons without an inher- 
itance or outside income are entering farm- 
ing, or that the number of farmers of Bul- 
bulian’s size is rapidly shrinking. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture statistics 
tell the story: in 1950 there were 5.4 million 
farms in America: today the figure is around 
2.9 million. As the number of farms declines, 
the average size of remaining farms in- 
creases: it's now over 380 acres, compared 
to 215 acres 20 years ago. And as agriculture 
steadily becomes more mechanized, it comes 
to be dominated by those who have capital— 
the most successful family farmers, and the 
giant corporations. Thus, in 1969, the largest 
40,000 farms, representing less than two per- 
cent of the total number, accounted for more 
than one-third of America’s farm sales. 

These are the broad statistics. Behind them 
are the economic forces, abetted by govern- 
ment policies, which say to the small farmer: 
either get bigger or get out. The pattern is 
typically like this; a farm of 80 or 160 acres 
has belonged to a family for generations. 
It is squeezed by rising local taxes, the high 
cost of farm equipment, and corporate com- 
petition, The old man dies or retires. What 
will the children do? To survive as farmers 
they must expand and mechanize. The other 
option is to sell, perhaps to a suburban 
developer, perhaps to another farmer who is 
expanding. The latter course is easier, and in- 
creasingly it is the one that is chosen, 
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The trend towards corporate farming great- 
ly intensifies the pressures on the independ- 
ent small farmer, This trend is strongest in 
the South and West, particularly in Florida, 
California, Texas, Arizona and Hawaii, where 
large land units have long been the rule. Big 
canners like Minute Maid, a subsidiary of 
Coca-Cola, and Libby-McNeill & Libby, own 
an estimated 20 percent of Florida’s citrus 
groves, compared with less than one percent 
in 1960. Corporate farms in California ac- 
count for 90 percent of the melon crop, 40 
percent of the cattle sold, 38 percent of the 
cotton produced and 30 percent of the citrus 
fruits. Two conglomerates, Purex and United 
Brands, now control one-third of the green 
leafy vegetable production in the United 
States, and the list of other blue chips lately 
plunging into agriculture, according to the 
Agribusiness Accountability Project, includes 
Tenneco, Gulf & Western, Penn Central, 
W. R. Grace, Del Monte, Getty Oil, Goodyear, 
Monsanto, Union Carbide, Kaiser Aluminum, 
Aetna Life, Boeing, Dow Chemical and Amer- 
ican Cyanamid. 

Why are major corporations suddenly 
fascinated with farming, a business where 
profit margins are generally small? The 
motives are chiefly three: land specula- 
tion, tax dodging, and the development 
of integrated “total food systems.” 

Suppose for example that a company in- 
vests $1 million a year of nonagricultural 
earnings in improving a large tract of farm- 
land—by planting pear trees, say, or laying 
irrigation pipes. It pays no taxes on the $1 
million, and can even deduct from its re- 
maining taxes the cost of caring for the trees 
until they bear fruit, and the depreciable 
value of the irrigation pipes. Then suppose, 
as is usually the case, that each dollar thus 
invested creates a corresponding increase in 
the market value of the land. Suppose fur- 
ther that the company sells the land to an- 
other corporation at the end of ten years. Its 
profit on the land sale is then approximately 
equal to the earnings it has invested over the 
decade—in this case, $10 million. However, 
these earnings are now in the form of capital 
gains, and are taxed at 25 percent rather 
than 48 percent. Thus, the company has 
made a multimillion dollar profit at the 
taxpayers’ expense. Any income the farm 
may have produced during this period is 
frosting on the cake, 

Many corporations have their eyes on farm- 
ing for another reason: they see vast profits 
accruing to vertically integrated conglomer- 
ates that control every stage of the food pro- 
duction and distribution process from raw 
nitrogen to precooked souffié on the dinner 
table. They are aware of the fact—indeed, 
they are largely responsible for it—that prof- 
its in the food industry go increasingly to 
companies in the food business rather than 
to farmers: in 1969 only 33 cents out of 
every dollar spent on food went to farmers, 
down from 40 cents two decades ago. 

No single company better exemplifies the 
corporate plunge into farming than Tenneco, 
formerly Tennessee Gas and Transmission. 
In addition to its oil, natural gas and ship- 
building interests, Tenneco controls over a 
million acres in California and Arizona, 
mostly as a result of its purchase in 1967 of 
Kern County Land Company. It also pro- 
duces agricultural chemicals and owns J. I. 
Case, a manufacturer of farm machinery, 
Heggblade-Marguleas, a leading California 
farm management firm, and the Packaging 
Corporation of America. 

Tenneco makes money out of its landhold- 
ings from all directions. First, of course, are 
the tax-privileged revenues from oil and gas 
that lie beneath the surface. Then there is 
land development, the ultimate stage in the 
speculative game. Tenneco has half a dozen 
major developments planned or underway in 
California, One is the Pine Mountain Club, 
a 3200-acre recreational community in Los 
Padres National Forest, about an hour’s 
drive from Los Angeles. Another 6000-acre 
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development on the outskirts of Bakersfield (for example, the ceiling is computed on a 


will include an industrial park, a shopping 
center, a golf course and a retirement com- 
munity. One of the company’s cleverest 
gambits was to donate 370 acres near Bakers- 
field for a new state college. (Lands for UCLA 
and the University of California at Irvine 
were similarly donated by large landholders.) 
According to Simon Askin, executive vice- 
president of Tenneco, the college “enhances 
the value of an additional 6500 acres of com- 
pany land.” 

It is Tenneco’s multi-faceted agribusiness 
operations, however, that cast the longest 
shadow over the small farmer's future. Ten- 
neco’s aim, says Askin, “is to accomplish 
integration from the seedling to the super- 
market.” The company is already far ad- 
vanced along that road. It grows, on magnifi- 
cently irrigated former Kern County Land 
Company farmlands, an enormous diversity 
of crops, including corn, potatoes, barley, 
sugar beets, cotton, almonds, grapes, oranges, 
lemons, peaches, pears and plums. For capital 
inputs it has its own agricultural chemicals 
and farm machinery. For processing and 
packaging it has a huge new plant near 
Bakersfield, more than six times as large as 
a football field. It is currently testing a brand 
name identification program which, it hopes, 
will make the Tenneco Sun Giant label a 
household word in foods. 

Against this kind of competition, what 
chance does the small farmer have? He sur- 
vives or fails on his crop income alone. He 
does not have the benefit of outside earn- 
ings, or the luxury of converting current in- 
come into future capital gains. He might 
wish to expand or to buy more equipment, 
but to do so he must use his own money, 
not the Treasury's. When local property taxes 
rise because of encroaching suburbia, the 
large corporation can absorb the increase as 
a hedge against future speculative profits. 
For the small farmer higher taxes simply 
mean a decrease in the income on which 
he must live. Nor can he recoup farming loss- 
es with profits from machinery, chemicals, 
processing,’ packaging or marketing. If he 
is not paid enough cash for his erop, he is 
wiped out, regardless of how profitable the 
other stages of food production might be. 

Corporations have other advantages over 
small farmers, including access to credit. Ac- 
cording to a Department of Agriculture study 
in 1966, corporate farmers are able to borrow 
nearly twice the proportion of their assets 
that family farmers are. Corporations also 
enjoy the government-sanctioned privilege 
of exploiting their employees to a degree un- 
paralleled in any other industry. The fed- 
eral minimum wage for farmworkers is $1.30 
an hour—30 cents below the minimum paid 
to all other workers. And while it is a felony 
for ordinary individuals to harbor illegal 
aliens, it is not a crime for growers to em- 
ploy them. Such laws as these not only abuse 
farmworkers; they also hurt tne self-em- 
ployed farmer, who, in order to compete with 
the giant growers, winds up having to ex- 
ploit himself. 

Farming corporations receive further gov- 
ernment aid in the form of subsidies. Among 
these are payments for reduced crop produc- 
tion. Since farmers with large landholdings 
are able to “not-grow” more crops than are 
farmers with small holdings, their subsidies 
are more generous. Charles Schultze, former 
director of the Budget Bureau, estimates 
the total cost of farm subsidies at $9 to $10 
billion annually, the lion’s share of which 
goes not to poor farmers, who need it, but to 
the corporate giants. Last year, the J. G. Bos- 
well Co. of Calif. received federal subsidies 
totalling $4.4 million; Tenneco got $1.5 mil- 
lion; the Florida-based US Sugar Company 
collected $1.1 million; the Delta and Pine 
Land Company of Mississippi bagged $814,- 
000. A newly enacted $55,000 ceiling will re- 
duce some of the largest handouts this year, 
but the limitation has too many loopholes 


per crop and per nominal owner or lessor 
basis) to be effective. z 

Subsidies also come in the form of water, 
delivered to many farmers’ doorsteps by fed- 
erally-funded reclamation projects. The price 
paid by water users is well below the actual 
cost of delivering the water. Most of the cost 
of building dams and aqueducts is charged 
to the general Treasury and to hydroelectric 
power consumers. 

In theory, federally subsidized water is 
legally barred from delivery to farms of more 
than 160 acres, and to all absentee-owned 
farms. In practice the law is widely violated, 
to the detriment of the family farmers it was 
intended to help. Thus, small farmers in Cal- 
ifornia are now being hurt by the delivery 
of new water to lands owned by Tenneco, 
Getty Oil, the Tejón Ranch, Standard Oil of 
California and the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
among others. Production of fruits and vege- 
tables from these heretofore arid lands will 
soon flood the market, thereby driving down 
prices. Much of the same fate awaits small 
farmers in the Pacific Northwest, where vast 
lands controlled by Boeing, the Burlington 
Northern, Utah and Idaho Sugar, and Amfac 
of Hawaii are about to receive federally- 
dammed water from the Columbia River. 

Welfare is another indirect subsidy to 
large growers, though they’re not inclined to 
admit it. It allows them to use laborers for 
a few months, then cast them aside, secure 
in the knowledge that they'll survive until 
the following year’s work season, without 
having to be paid a living wage. On top of 
this are the millions spent by federal and 
state governments on agricultural research— 
a subsidy that no other industry enjoys. 
While some of this research helps the small 
farmer, the bulk of it is aimed at breeding 
crops and designing machines for large-scale 
farming. 

What will be the future of American Agri- 
culture? If present policies continue, the an- 
swer seems fairly obvious: the poor will be 
squeezed, the rich will be subsidized, and in 
the end only the biggest and best integrated 
operations will survive. The prospect pleases 
corporate moguls like Bank of America ex- 
president Rudolph A. Peterson, who has 
called for a program “to enable the small 
uneconomic farmer—the one who is unable 
or unwilling to bring his farm to the com- 
mercial level by expansion or merger—to take 
his land out of production with dignity.” It 
terrifies small farmers, many of whom are no 
less different than their giant competitors, 
but simply less favored by government pol- 
icies. 

One version of what American agriculture 
may look like can be found in the February 
1970 issue of National Geographic. Here are 
stunning photographs of an egg factory near 
Los Angeles where two million caged Leg- 
horns gobble 250 tons of feed and lay one 
million eggs each day; a cattle metropolis 
in Colorado where 100,000 steers are fattened 
on formulas prescribed by computer; a $23,- 
000 tomato harvesting machine, developed 
by the University of California, that snaps 
up specially bred tomatoes for farmworkers 
to sort while taped music purrs in the back- 
ground. 

These photographs of contemporary mar- 
vels are accompanied by an artist’s depiction 
of an early 21st century farm (if that is the 
proper word) as foreseen by USDA special- 
ists, All operations are monitored by one man 
from a bubble-top control tower. An enor- 
mous remote-control tiller rolls across a ten- 
mile-long wheat field on tracks that keep it 
from compacting the soil. Another gigantic 
machine automatically waters a ten-mile 
field of soybeans, while a jet-powered heli- 
copter sprays insecticides. Alongside a mono- 
rail track stand a pair of skyscrapers for cat- 
tle. Behind them are several illuminated plas- 
tic domes containing controlled environments 
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for growing strawberries, tomatoes and celery. 
A USDA expert outlines some other possibili- 
ties: hills will be leveled with nuclear en- 
ergy in order to. flatten extra-long fields; 
sensors buried in the soil will find out when 
crops need water, and automated irrigation 
systems will bring it to them; airplanes, com- 
puters and closed-circuit TV will be as com- 
mon-place as tractors today. 

A somewhat different vision of the future- 
not endorsed by the USDA—can be found in 
a gently sloping field near Watsonville, Cali- 
fornia. It focuses on human beings rather 
than technology, on giving present-day 
Yghish Bulbulians a chance to advance 
themselves rather than be cast into ghettos 
and barrios. Here on the edge of the Pajaro 
valley is a bustling new enterprise called Co- 
operativa Campesina, a farming cooperative 
formed slightly over a year ago by four Mex- 
ican-American families, now expanded to 
twenty-five and still growing. 

The economics of the cooperative are rela- 
tively simple. There are 140 acres under lease, 
with 80 planted in strawberries and 60 in 
zucchini squash. (Eventually all will be 
planted in strawberries.) To avoid hassles the 
land is divided among the members by lot- 
tery, with each family responsible for its 
own parcel. Strawberries were chosen as the 
principal crop because they provide a high 
return and are labor-intensive; there is no 
machine yet in sight that can pick them. 
Each acre of strawberries produces about 
3000 trays per year, and each tray sells for 
about $3. Thus, one acre earns about $9000 
a year. Expenses, not counting labor, come 
to about half that, so each family will earn 
about $12,000 the first year if all goes well, 
plus whatever additional income comes from 
the squash. The second year, when expenses 
are lower, they'll earn more. With four or 
five family members working steadily in the 
field, the earnings don’t amount to much on 
an hourly basis—perhaps $1.20 per hour. But 
total family income will be two or three times 
what it was when they were hired laborers or 
sharecroppers. In addition they'll have 
equity in the co-op, and the satisfaction of 
being their own boss. 

It wasn't easy to get the co-op started— 
the initial members had to scrape up $500 
apiece, then look around for credit. The 
Farmers Home Administration, a federal 
lending agency, turned them down. Local 
banks, under pressure from a large local 
grower, were hesitant, but finally Wells 
Fargo came through with a $150,000 crop 
loan, to be repaid after the first strawberry 
harvest in 1972. An OEO-funded consulting 
firm, the Central Coast Counties Develop- 
ment Corporation, lent another $100,000, 
which will be repaid in three years. With 
$250,000 in hand, the co-op was able to 
purchase tractors, root stock and chemicals. 
Now it is in as good a position as the estab- 
lished growers, if not a better one; it’s the 
only commercial strawberry producer in Cali- 
fornia that doesn’t have to worry about labor 
troubles. By next year it will be marketing 
strawberries under its own Cooperativa Cam- 
pesina label, and its members see no reason 
why within five or six years they can’t be- 
come a dominant factor within the $60 mil- 
lion strawberry industry. 

If the co-op prospers, its members don't 
plan to hoard the wealth. They intend to 
open up membership to as many poor fam- 
ilies as the enterprise will support. “We have 
a saying in Spanish,” says Refugio Pinedo, 
one of the founders and now secretary of the 
co-op, “Aqua que no te tomas, déjala correr. 
Water that you cannot drink yourself, let it 
run for others.” 


[From the New Republic magazine, 
June 19, 1971] 


LAND REFORM In AMERICA—III: THE CASE FOR 
REDISTRIBUTION 
(By Peter Barnes) 
It's hard for people in cities to appreciate 
the need for land reform in the United States. 
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Most of us have been so cut off from the land 
that, through ignorance, we accept present 
landholding patterns as desirable or inevita- 
ble. They are neither. 

What are the advantages of giving land to 
the few instead of the many? Efficiency is 
supposed to be the main one: big farms, we're 
told by agribusiness spokesmen, can produce 
more food at less cost and thus save the con- 
sumer money. That same thinking underlies 
Soviet collectives. What's overlooked is that 
in societies where tractors are relatively in- 
expensive to own or rent, economies of scale 
contribute to agricultural abundance only 
marginally. Beyond a certain point, there’s 
nothing gained by having one vast farm in 
place of several smaller ones. In fact, small 
farms are often more productive per acre 
because their owners work harder and take 
better care of the soil. 

Large farms in America are efficient at some 
things—they exceli at tapping the federal 
Treasury and exploiting hired labor. Take 
away these privileges and the small farmer 
looks extremely good. As for saving the con- 
sumer money, the chief reason food prices 
have remained relatively low is not large- 
scale efficiency—it is intense competition. 
Allow a handful of agribusiness giants to gain 
control of the market and prices will as- 
suredly rise a lot more than they have. 

There is, furthermore, the question of how 
much efficiency, and what kind, is desirable. 
American agriculture is, if anything, too effi- 
cient; its chronic problem is not underpro- 
duction but surpluses; it is the only industry 
where people are paid mot to produce. The 
argument that ever-increasing agricultural 
efficiency is a desirable national goal is, there- 
fore, unsound. Moreover, what kind of effi- 
ciency are we talking about? When a large 
grower increases his profit margin by replac- 
ing farmworkers with a fancy new machine, 
he’s not doing anybody but himself a favor. 
The farmworkers, now unemployed, drift to 
already overcrowded cities, where no jobs 
await them either. Welfare rolls and social 
tensions rise—transferring to society at large 
the ultimate cost of “efficiency” on the large 
farm. 

If the advantages of large landholdings 
(except to those who own them) are scant, 
the harmful effects are legion. Several have 
already been noted: the impoverishment of 
millions of rural families, and the migration 
to cities of millions more, with little educa- 
tion or hope of improvement. We expect poor 
Americans to lift themselves up the eco- 
nomic ladder, yet by cutting them off from 
productive land ownership we knock out the 
bottom rungs. 

The vitality of community life in rural 
America has also suffered because of maldis- 
tributed land. Main Street businesses are not 
appreciably aided by large absentee land- 
owners who purchase their supplies in dis- 
tant cities, or by underpaid migrants who 
buy nothing, or by sharecroppers forced to 
shop at the company store. A study in the 
1940s by Walter Goldschmidt, a California 
sociologist, found that communities in small- 
farm areas haye a more sizable middle class, 
more stable income patterns, better schools 
and more active civic groups than do com- 
munities where large landholdings predom- 
inate. A recent incident in Mendota, Cali- 
fornia—a town surrounded by large farms— 
helps explain why. A group of citizens wanted 
to establish a special taxing district for con- 
struction of a hospital, the nearest one being 
40 miles away. Three agribusiness giants that 
owned more than half the land in the pro- 
posed district opposed the plan, and killed 
it. Two of the companies were based in other 
California cities, and the third—Anderson 
Clayton—was headquartered in Houston. 

Protection of the environment also tends to 
be less of a concern to large corporations— 
who've been despoiling the American land- 
scape for the better part of two centuries— 
than to small farmers who live on their land. 
Companies farming for tax or speculative 
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reasons, for example, seek to maximize earn- 
ings over the short run, They can milk the 
soil, deplete the underground water supply 
or poison the land with pesticides, knowing 
full well that they will eventually sell. Rési- 
dent farmers who hope to pass on their land 
to their offspring cannot be so careless with 
nature’s gifts. Moreover, small-scale farming 
lends itself much more readily than does 
large-scale monoculture to biological pest 
control—a technique that must increasingly 
be adopted if we are to avoid ecological dis- 
aster. 

If there’s little to be said for large land- 
holdings on social or environmental grounds, 
neither can it be said that they are inevita- 
ble. Land concentration in America, particu- 
larly in the South and West, is not the result 
of inscrutable historical forces, but of a long 
train of government policies, sometimes in 
the form of action; often of inaction, English 
grants to large landholders in the colonial 
South, and Mexican grants in the West, could 
have been broken up at several convenient 
historical moments, but were allowed to re- 
main intact. Vast expanses of public lands 
were given away in large chunks to specu- 
lators, rather than in small parcels to settlers. 
Tax and labor laws, reclamation projects and 
government-financed research, have encour- 
aged large-scale corporate agriculture, to the 
detriment of independent small farmers and 
landless farmworkers. On top of all this have 
come the government’s ultimate reward to 
big landholders: cash subsidies, mainly for 
being big. 

Why, then, do we need land reform in 
America? About the only thing that can be 
said for large landholdings is that they exist, 
and in the spirit of free enterprise, ought to 
be left untouched. This is the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of leaving things as they are. 
Land, however, is not like other forms of 
wealth in our economy, which we allow tc 
be accumulated without limit: it is a public 
resource, it is finite, and it is where people 
live and work. Free enterprise does not merely 
imply the right to be big. It also implies the 
right to start. As corporate farms become in- 
creasingly integrated with processors and dis- 
tributors, as they advance toward the tech- 
nological millennium in which ten-mile-long 
fields are sowed and harvested by computer- 
controlled machines, the right to get a start 
in agriculture will be obliterated—as it al- 
most is today. Americans must decide 
whether they want the rich to get richer or 
the poor to have a chance. Agriculture is one 
of the few places where the poor can have a 
chance. If it is closed off, if the profits of the 
few are given precedence over the needs of 
the many, the consequences can only be 
unpleasant. 

There are additional reasons why it’s time 
to reform landholding patterns in the United 
States. Frederick Jackson Turner talked 70 
years ago of the frontier as a “safety valve" 
for urban discontent. If ever the cities needed 
a safety valve, it is now. Urban problems are 
virtually insoluble; city residents seem on 
the verge of a mass psychic breakdown. The 
exodus from the countryside must not only 
be stopped, it must be dramatically reversed. 

One approach to the problem of population 
dispersal is to build new communities on 
rural lands now owned by speculators. This 
will undoubtedly happen, but it’s far from 
enough. It is much more important to revive 
existing rural communities, and to do so by 
enabling greater numbers of people to live 
decently off the land. There is no shortage of 
people who want to remain on the land, or 
return to it, if they could do so at higher 
than a subsistence level. Many Mexican- 
Americans, blacks and Indians would be 
among them. So would many whites who 
have become drained, physically and spiritu- 
ally, by city living. The difficulty is that the 
frontier is long gone. That’s why reform, as 
opposed to the giving away of unsettled land, 
is essential. 


Land reform is also needed to increase the 
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number of people in the United States who 
are free. This may sound silly in a country 
that presumes to be a breeder of free men. 
Yet ever-increasing numbers of Americans 
are not really free to assume responsibilities 
or to make major decisions affecting their 
lives. ‘They work for large corporations or 
government bureaucracies or on assembly 
lines. They are not their own bosses, not 
proud of their work, and not motivated to 
exercise their full rights as citizens. Farm- 
ing has traditionally been a bastion of the 
independent small businessman who won't 
take guff from anybody and who prides him- 
self on the quality of his work. But now 
farming, too, is becoming computerized and 
corporatized. Its executives wear silk ties and 
share the attitudes of other wealthy execu- 
tives; its workers are powerless, dispensable 
hirelings. If agriculture goes the way of the 
auto industry, where will our independent 
citizens come from? 

American land policy should have as its 
highest priority the building of a society in 
which human beings can achieve dignity. 
This includes the easing of present social 
ills, both rural and urban, and the creation of 
a lasting economic base for democracy. A 
second priority should be to preserve the 
beauty of the land. Production of abundant 
food should be a third goal, but it need not 
be paramount and is not, in any case, a 
problem, 

To achieve these goals a multitude of re- 
forms should be carried out. First and most 
importantly, small-scale farming must be 
made economically viable, so that present 
small farmers can survive and new ones get 
started. Unless it is done, there is no point 
in changing landholding patterns to favor 
smaller units, 

There's no secret to making small-scale 
farming viable; it can be accomplished by 
eliminating the favors bestowed upon large 
farms. Federal tax laws that encourage cor- 
porate farming for tax-loss and speculative 
purposes should be changed, even if this 
means closing the capital gains loophole. 
Labor laws should guarantee a minimum 
wage to farmworkers equal to that of other 
workers, and should make the knowing em- 
ployment of illegal aliens a crime punishable 
by imprisonment. This would put an end to 
one of the large landholders’ major com- 
petitive advantages—their ability to exploit 
great numbers of poor people—and allow 
self-employed farmers to derive more value 
from their own labor. 

Subsidy programs, too, should be revised 
to the disadvantage of big growers. When 
farm subsidies began during the New Deal, 
they were intended to help the impoverished 
small farmer. But because they were pegged 
to total marketings and total acreage rather 
than to personal income, they wound up lin- 
ing the pockets of the wealthy. If farm sub- 
sidies are continued—as they should be in 
order to stabilize farm income—they ought 
to be strongly weighted in favor of smallness. 
No farmer should receive subsidies for crops 
grown (or not grown) on land in excess of a 
certain acreage, and payments should be 
graduated downward, somewhat like an in- 
come tax in reverse. (Per unit payments to 
individual farmers should decrease, in other 
words, as the number of subsidized units in- 
creases.) Alternatively, subsidies could be 
completely detached from crops and related 
to income instead. Farmers could sell on the 
open market, with federal payments making 
up the difference, if any, between earnings 
and a minimum livable income. 

Also essential to the future viability of 
small-scale farming is some protection 
against conglomerates. There is no way a 
small farmer can compete against an oil 
company, or against a vertically integrated 
giant like Tenneco which not only farms 
tens of thousands of acres but also makes its 
own farm machinery and chemicals, and 
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processes, packages and distributes its own 
foods. Such conglomerates aren't hurt by a 
low price for crops; what they lose in farm- 
ing they can pick up in processing or dis- 
tributing or, for that matter, in oll. The 
small farmer, on the other hand, has no 
outside income and no tolerance for soft 
spots. What he needs is legislation that 
would prohibit corporations or individuals 
with more than $50,000, say, in nonfarming 
income from engaging in farming—in ef- 
fect, a forceful antitrust policy for agricul- 
ture. 

Once small-scale farming is made viable, 
the second major area for change involves 
redistribution of land—the kind of peaceful 
social restructuring that the United States 
imposed upon Japan after World War II and 
has urged upon dozens of other nations in 
Asia and Latin America. 

The guiding principles behind redistribu- 
tion are that land should belong to those 
who work and live on it, and that holdings 
should be of reasonable, not feudal propor- 
tions. These are not revoluntary concepts; 
America recognized them in the Pre-emp- 
tion, Homestead and Reclamation Acts, and 
is merely being asked to renew that recogni- 
tion. 

A convenient place to start is with en- 
forcement of the Reclamation Act of 1902, 
which provides that large landholders in the 
West who accept subsidized water must 
agree to sell their federally irrigated hold- 
ings in excess of 160 acres at pre-water 
prices within ten years. The Reclamation 
Act has never been properly enforced for a 
variety of reasons. One is that, through one 
stratagem or another, large landholders 
have escaped having to sell their excess 
lands. Another is that even in the few cases 
where large landowners have agreed to sell, 
their prices have been so high, and terms so 
stiff, that only the wealthy could afford to 
buy. Occasionally, as in parts of the San 
Joaquin valley at the moment, prewater 
prices as approved by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation are so out of Mne—higher, in fact 
than prevailing market prices—that even 
wealthy persons have not seen fit to pur- 
chase excess lands put for sale under the 
law. 

To assure not only the sale of excess land- 
holdings, but also their availability at prices 
that persons of limited means can afford, 
Rep. Robert Kastenmeier (D. Wisc.), Jerome 
Waldie (D. Calif.) and others have introduced 
legislation that would authorize the federal 
government itself to buy up all properties in 
reclamation areas that are either too big or 
owned by absentees. The government would 
then resell some of these lands, at reasonable 
prices and on liberal terms, to small resident 
farmers, and retain others as sites for new 
cities or as undeveloped open space. The 
plan would actually earn money for the 
government, since the lands would be pur- 
chased at true pre-water prices and resold 
at a slight markup. The money thus earned 
could be used for education, conservation 
or other purposes. 

Other plans for enforcing the Reclamation 
Act are worth study. For example, the fed- 
eral government could purchase irrigated 
lands in excess of 160 acres and lease them 
back to individual small farmers or to co- 
operatives. Or it could buy large landhold- 
ings in reclamation areas with long-term 
“land bonds,” which it then would redeem 
over 40 years with low-interest payments 
made by the small farmers to whom the land 
was resold. This would amount to a subsidy 
for the small farmers who bought the land, 
but it would be no more generous than the 
current subsidy to large landholders who 
buy federal water, 

Of course, land redistribution should go 
beyond the Western areas served by federal 
reclamation projects; in particular, it should 


reach into the South. Thaddeus Stevens 
old proposal for dividing up the large plan- 
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tations into 40-acre parcels is unrealistic 
today, but an updated plan, with due com- 
pensation to present owners, can be devised 
and implemented. 

Another objective toward which new poli- 
cies should be directed is preserving the 
beauty of the land. Reforms in this area are 
fully consistent with a restructuring of land- 
holding patterns. Thus, a change in local tax 
laws so that land is assessed in accordance 
with its use would benefit small farmers 
and penalize developers. Zoning rural land 
for specific uses, such as agriculture or new 
towns, would similarly help contain sub- 
urban sprawl and ease the pressure on smail 
farmers to sell to developers or speculators. 
If as a result of new zoning laws the value 


“of a farmer’s land was decreased, he would 


be compensated for that loss. 

An indefinite moratorium should also be 
placed on further reclamation projects, at 
least until the 160-acre and residency re- 
quirements are enforced, and even then, 
they ought to be closely examined for en- 
vironmental impact. Schemes are kicking 
about to bring more water to southern Cali- 
fornia and the Southwest from northern Cel- 
ifornia, the Columbia and even Alaska. These 
plans ought to be shelved. Federal revenues 
that would be spent on damming America’s 
last wild rivers could, in most cases, be more 
fruitfully devoted to such purposes as re- 
distributing croplands. 

Policy changes in other areas should com- 
plement the major reforms outlined above. 
Existing farm loan programs, for example, 
should be greatly expanded so that new 
farmers can get started in agriculture. Farm- 
ing cooperatives, which can be a starting 
point for workers unable to afford an entire 
farm, should be encouraged through tax laws 
and credit programs. Research funds spent 
on developing machinery for large-scale 
farming should be rechanneled into exten- 
sion programs for small farmers and co-ops. 

It won't be easy to enact any of these re- 
forms. Friends of large-scale agribusiness 
are strategically scattered throughout the 
Agriculture, Interior and Appropriations 
committees of Congress, and are equally well 
ensconced within the Nixon Administration. 
Small-farmer associations like the Grange, 
the National Farmers Union and the National 
Farmers Organization don’t have nearly the 
clout of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the big grower associations and the 
giant corporations themselves. The pro- 
industry land policy “experts” who formed 
the Public Land Law Review Commission 
that reported its findings last year were no 
friendlier to small-scale farming: they rec- 
ommended repeal of the Reclamation Act's 
160-acre limitation and residency require- 
ment, and adoption of policies favorable to 
large-scale mechanized agriculture. 

Nevertheless, there are some grounds for 
optimism. Many citizens and public officials 
are coming to realize that rural America 
ought to be revived, cities salvaged, welfare 
rolls reduced, and they see that present 
policies aimed at achieving these objectives 
are not working. Environmentalists who for 
years have pointed to the dangers of inten- 
sive agriculture and the need for prudent 
rural land use, are finally getting an au- 
dience. The list of organizations that have 
recently urged vigorous enforcement of the 
160-acre limitation includes the AFL-CIO, 
the Sierra Club, Common Cause, the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Grange and 
the National Farmers Union. That’s not 
enough to sweep Congress off its feet, but 
it’s a good start. 

The ultimate political appeal of land re- 
form is that it places both the burden and 
opportunity of self-improvement upon the 
people themselves. It can give hundreds of 
thousands of Americans a place to plant 
roots, and a chance to work with dignity. 
Can we deny them that chance? 
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NOTICE ON HEARINGS ON 
CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Executive Reorganization 
and Government Research will hold 
hearings on consumer protection agency 
legislation on November 4 and 5, 1971. 
The hearings will be held in Room 3302, 
New Senate Office Building and will 
begin at 10 a.m. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


A TIME FOR HEALING 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, Monday’s 
memorial services throughout the coun- 
try honored our veterans who have 
served in the military forces of the 
United States so that our winters of 
wars could melt into a new and lasting 
spring of peace and hope for all people. 

We must not limit ourselves to this 
special occasion marked wisely in 1954 
by the Congress of the United States as 
Veterans Day. Today and everyday we 
must again pause to reflect upon our vet- 
erans in order to meet our responsibili- 
ties and obligations to them. 

VETERANS MUST NOT BE VICTIMS 


Unlike other generations in other 
wars, our young men, at best, come home 
in anonymity to be met with indiffer- 
ence, Sometimes they find genuine hos- 
tility. They are caught in the crossfire 
of public opinion. I do not believe this 
is acceptable in America. 

These are our young men, whom we 
have asked to serve, and to be prepared 
to sacrifice their lives for us. More than 
45,000 of their comrades have died. Many 
thousands more have lost limbs or sight 
or casualties in other ways. And in a 
time when we are trying to help them 
recognize that what they did was of vital 
importance to America, we frequently 
fail even to demonstrate to them that 
we care. 

No bands welcome these men home, 
no flags, no parades, no warm wel- 
comes—except, of course, from a family 
grateful to have their son or brother or 
husband home. Nor did our young men 
leave homes and loved ones to become 
heroes. Their sole purpose was to do 
their duty to their country—to establish 
and preserve its freedom by halting the 
march of aggression. Their service, their 
courage, and yes, their lives, are the 
coins with which freedom and peace are 
purchased. The greatness of America 
and the endurance of democracy rest 
on the sinew of their character. 

PROGRAMS HAVE EVOLVED 


These men who have sustained or Na- 
tion through its perilous hours are the 
recipients of veterans benefits which 
have evolved through history and which 
increasingly represent our concern for 
them. In the early history of this Na- 
tion our men were released from mili- 
tary service with little reward except 
words of commendation. A parcel of land 
on which a homestead might be estab- 
lished was one of the first veterans bene- 
fits authorized by the Government of 
this Nation. Little else of significance 
was provided until the First World War, 
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after which some of the benefits now 
provided veterans were established. Dur- 
ing World War II the concept of broad 
readjustment assistance programs was 
developed. Unquestionably, this Nation 
leads the world in programs of benefits 
to veterans. 

In addition to educational and home 
loan assistance, so important in the years 
immediately following military service, 
comprehensive programs to compensate 
veterans for disabilities suffered in serv- 
ice and to provide veterans a reasonable 
degree of sustenance in later years based 
on disability and need, even though not 
disabled by service, are well established. 
Similar consideration is accorded sur- 
vivors of servicemen and veterans. Of 
significant importance is the vast Vet- 
erans’ Administration medical program 
which provides hospital care and outpa- 
tient treatment for hundreds of thou- 
sands of veterans annually. 

The problem of drug addiction, as you 
know, is critical. The President has sub- 
mitted to the Congress legislation which 
will enable us to meet this problem, and 
in the meantime, he has proceeded with 
efforts to curb addiction and rehabilitate 
addicts. Special care is being provided 
for returning veterans who are addicted. 

EMPLOY MENT OPPORTUNITIES NEEDED 


Of immediate concern is the plight of 
veterans, most of them of recent military 
service but many displaced from employ- 
ment by technological progress or other 
reasons, seeking meaningful and reward- 
ing jobs with advancement opportunities. 
The jobs for veterans program which 
President Nixon created 1 year ago, is 
active in 47 States and 285 cities, and is 
beginning to have a significant impact on 
veteran employment. Preference in pub- 
lic employment at all levels and special 
efforts have been devised to insure that 
maximum government services and em- 
ployment opportunities are provided all 
unemployed veterans. Preference in pub- 
lic employment at all levels and special 
consideration of veteran applicants by 
private employers are essential to insure 
that veterans, particularly the group of 
young veterans recently released from 
military service, have an opportunity, in 
this land of the greatest opportunities, to 
earn a livelihood for themselves and their 
families. All of these programs must be 
systematically and frequently reviewed 
to insure that benefits and services to 
veterans, their dependents, anA survivors 
are adequate in view of ever-increasing 
social and economic circumstances. 

PROGRAMS NOT ENOUGH 


But let us recognize that programs 
alone are not enough. We need such pro- 
grams of assistance. But we also need 
something that is far more important, 
something that will do far more good not 
only for our veterans, but also for our 
country itself. 

We need this great Nation to put aside 
its bitterness, and not inflict it on the 
veterans of the Vietnam conflict. 

OUTREACH REQUIRED 

I have talked with many of these peo- 
ple coming home, and I know that one of 
their greatest problems is just simple 
communications. Many have been 
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through the most difficult time they will 
ever know in their lives. They have not 
been through these things with a feeling 
of having the full support of their coun- 
trymen behind them. Instead, they have 
a sense of isolation from what they call 
“the world’-—by which they mean their 
own homeland. 

They often find themselves forced back 
into a community of their own—a com- 
munity of other veterans created by com- 
mon experience and common need. Of 
all their difficulties, perhaps the most 
agonizing is the feeling so many have of 
not really being a part of their own peo- 
ple any longer—of being exiles in their 
own land—of not really being able to 
return again to a sense of belonging. 

INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


I think that of all the problems which 
confront our veterans, this is the one 
each of us as an individual can most 
directly have a hand in solving. We can 
do it so easily, and in a way we know 
well—an American way. We can do it 
by simply reaching out’ our hands to 
them, listening to them, letting them 
know that we do care about what they 
have been through, and that we are 
grateful. 

And in a larger sense, we need to bind 
up the wounds among us all, and not 
probe them for the justification of one 
position or another. 

We need to open the doors of discourse 
once again, and determine where we will 
go from here, and what kind of Nation 
we want to be. It is given few nations 
in the history of the world to be so rich, 
so powerful, and so free that they can 
determine their cwn destiny, and not 
have it determined for them. We can 
do that, if we will. 


A TIME FOR HEALING 


We need to take from the fires of 
war not the ashes of recrimination and 
hate, but the flame of reconciliation and 
love. 

There is a time to rend, and a time to 
heal—a time of war and a time of peace. 
Now is a time for healing. For if healing 
does not come, though we may achieve 
peace in the world, there will be no peace 
in America. 

So let us not bring our young men 
home to a divided house. Let us not in- 
vite the contempt of history by rejecting 
the people who brought the peace. Let 
us rather seek to be worthy of them. 

Let each who bore this battle in his 
heart reach out to those who bore it on 
their bodies, resolving that the lessons 
of this time have not been taught in 
vain, that the seeds of sacrifice shall not 
have fallen on barren ground, and that 
this Nation, with God’s guidance, shall 
turn gently into a lasting spring of peace 
and promise for all our people. 


DISC: TAX WINDFALL ON TOP OF 
TRADE WINDFALL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
Sunday’s Washington Post contained an 
article by Professor Surrey of the Har- 
vard Law School, and who used to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury for 
Tax Policy. The article is a summary of 
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why in Surrey’s judgment the DISC pro- 
posal ought not to be adopted by Con- 
gress, 

Surrey alleges that DISC will cost the 
American taxpayers about $1 billion a 
year and will not give them a fair return 
on their investment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISC: Tax WINDFALL ON TOP OF TRADE 

WINDFALL 
(By Stanley S. Surrey) 

In an earlier article appearing in The Wash- 
ington Post of Sept. 19, I described the DISC 
proposal of the Treasury Department as a 
billion-dollar tax loophole hidden in the New 
Economic Policy of the administration. This 
proposal would permit an exporter to form 
a DISC—Domestic International Sales Cor- 
poration—which would be a “paper” sub- 
sidiary corporation in the United States 
through which the exporter could channel its 
exports. The actual consequences of the 
operations that would be permitted under 
the DISC mechanics represent a major tax 
windfall, whose size and effects are carefully 
cloaked in Treasury Department descriptions 
of the proposal. Thus: 

The profits on DISC exports would in effect 
be tax exempt under the Federal income tax. 
While technically the tax would be “de- 
ferred” as long as the profits were used in 
“export-related activities,” the operative and 
intended result would be a deferral over a 
long period of time. For a profitable com- 
pany the present value of a long deferral is 
just about the amount of the tax itself, 
which turns the deferral into virtual tax 
exemption. 

The export profits of the DISC could be 
used by the parent of the DISC in any of its 
domestic operations having nothing to do 
with exports, such as meeting domestic com- 
petition. Or, if other funds were being used 
for normal domestic expansion, the DISC 
profits could even be invested in a manufac- 
turing plant abroad, thereby curtailing U.S. 
exports. 

The proposal would encourage the use of 
a FISC—a foreign sales corporation—as a 
subsidiary of the DISC but located in a tax 
haven country such as Bermuda or Panama 
or the Cayman Islands or Switzerland. This 
would reverse the policy established in 1962 
to end the then widespread use of tax havens 
to reduce taxes, The DISC policy would bring 
back the exploitation of these tax havens 
and make them an instrument of U.S. trade 
policy. 

The annual revenue cost of the Treasury 
Department DISC proposal would be close to 
a $1 billion a year, The tax reduction in- 
volved would go to our largest corporations 
since they conduct a major part of our ex- 
port trade. 

The House Ways and Means Committee, 
which favored the DISC in 1970, became 
highly suspicious of it this year, as well it 
might. As a consequence, that committee 
adopted the DISC proposal in its version of 
the current tax bill, but only on an “incre- 
mental basis.” Under this incremental ap- 
proach, the DISC tax benefits are given only 
to exports in excess of 75 per cent of the 
average of export sales for the particular 
company in the period 1968-1970. 

The incremental approach is complex, cre- 
ates inequities as between different classes 
of business depending on their histories in 
the 1968-1970 base period; will disrupt nor- 
mal trade channels as taxpayers seek to di- 
vert their exports into new organizations so 
as to create the artificial existence of a low 
or zero base period. Thus, suppose a manu- 
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facturer is exporting through an independ- 
ent merchant export corporation whose sole 
function is to handle the exports of various 
manufacturers. Such a corporation, when 
structured as a DISC, will have base period 
sales. But if the manufacturer ceases to use 
the merchant export corporation and instead 
creates his own DISC for his exports, that 
DISC will have a zero base period, Hence all 
its exports will be exempt, even though there 
has been no change in the volume of exports 
by the manufacturer. 

Even within the logic of an incremental 
approach, the House version has its defects: 

There is no reason to use only 75 per cent 
of the base period export sales as the base 
and thus allow windfall exemption for the 
remaining 25 per cent of exports, 

The base period should not remain static 
but should constantly move forward; other- 
wise windfall exemption is granted for the 
growth in exports that normally occurs as 
our economy and those of other nations 
expand, 

If a choice had to be made, Congress 
should choose the incremental approach, and 
strengthen the House bill. But Congress need 
not consider itself limited only to the pain- 
ful task of choosing between two unattrac- 
tive alternatives, each with its own set of 
problems and defects. 

Given the unsatisfactory results either 
with full exemption or an incremental ap- 
proach, there is a further reason not to be 
forced to a choice at this time. The United 
States has set in motion forces that will 
greatly alter the present currency relation- 
ships and the future international monetary 
system. These forces will also bring about a 
dismantling of some of the existing trade 
restrictions in other countries, the end re- 
sult of which is bound to be a real improve- 
ment in the United States trade position, It is 
therefore advisable to await the outcome to 
see what further steps, if any, are needed to 
assist our exporters. 

Indeed, it is ironic that the very success 
of our New Economic Policy in the interna- 
tional area will, under DISC, hand over to 
our large exporting corporations a completely 
underserved windfall. Their exports will in- 
crease—and under DISC provide tax-exempt 
profits—not because of any efforts on their 
part but simply because the dollar will be 
devalued relative to other currencies. 

This windfall exists under either version of 
DISC, since such devaluation is a guarantor 
of increased exports. We must not forget that 
the devaluation means a price to be paid by 
some Americans. Those parts of our economy 
that depend on imports, our tourists and oth- 
ers similarly affected by the higher cost of 
foreign goods, must pay in higher costs the 
price for the increase in exports. It is their 
higher costs and consequent burdens that are 
being traded off against the larger profits 
for our exporters and the consequent benefits 
for those associated with export commodities. 
These readjustments may be appropriate in 
the national interest. But it is not in the na- 
tional interest to accompany this trade-off 
with additional automatic tax exemption for 
the larger profits virtually being handed over 
to our exporters. 

To give a DISC exemption to these wind- 
fall profits is thus to provide a windfall on 
top of a windfall—which would be a new rec- 
ord in tax policy mistakes. 

It would therefore be folly to lock ourselves 
into a permanent DISC at this time, whether 
it be the Treasury full exemption or the 
House incremental approach. There is no 
need for such a permanent commitment be- 
tween unwise alternatives. Far greater forces 
are in motion that will improve our trade 
position, and it therefore would be wise policy 
to place all DISC proposals aside to await 
the outcome of those forces. 
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SOVIET SABER RATTLING 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, Mr. Felix 
McKnight, copublisher and editor of the 
Dallas Times Herald, has pointed out in 
a recent column that the Soviet threat 
and reports of that threat is not mere 
saber rattling, but instead is a hard fact 
to be confronted by the American 
people. 

As Senators are well aware, I have con- 
tinuously been an advocate of a strong 
national defense. 

Mr. McKnight’s column, published in 
the Dallas Times Herald of October 17, 
reports on the views of Gen. Bernard 
A. Schriever, U.S. Air Force, retired, an 
outstanding Texan. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. McKnight’s column be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Facts, Nor Sworp RATTLING 
(By Felix R. McKnight) 

The rangy man of the Gregory Peck 
mold—pliercing eyes, voice of quiet urgency— 
leaned into the microphone and threw the 
admonishment that is gaining volume these 
days: 

“It’s the national attitude I'm talking 
about—the strange apathy that endangers 
our country’s security, If we don't reverse it 
we are in trouble .. . deep trouble. The So- 
viets are pulling away.” 

Out front, the faces of a hundred young 
Dallas leaders—the briskly progressive Dallas 
Assembly crowd—firmed into acknowledg- 
ment. It was a sober message from recently 
retired Gen. Bernard A, Schriever, U.S, Air 
Force. 

They had to believe this tall Texan, the 
man who put the protective Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile System (ICBM) into being. 
This German immigrant who came to Texas 
at age nine; rose to wear the four stars of 
a Tull U.S. General. A passionate lover of his 
adopted land. 

What Ben Schriever was telling them in 
Dallas a few days ago is coming from all 
directions; most recently from Defense Sec- 
retary Melvin Laird in a somber warning that 
U.S. intelligence verifies the growth of a 
vast Soviet strategic weapon capability. 

The U.S. capability is losing by default in 
this nation under the incessant cry of the 
antiwar element nurtured by the unpopular 
Vietnam war. And a large portion of that 
cry comes from liberals of the Congress. 

Ben Schriever is no war monger because 
he wore a military uniform. He abhors the 
stench of war. He designed and fathered the 
missile system that stands as the U.S. de- 
fensive sentries of today, But he prays that 
not one will ever be fired; that the sanity 
of disarmament will prevail in the world. 

Yet, he is a realist, He believes that Red 
Chinese capability to hit us is 10 to 15 years 
away, but he knows that Soviet multi- 
pronged warheads could shower our defense 
silos in less than 15 minutes if they elect to 
strike within the next few years. Unless, he 
stresses, we keep pace with our own strategic 
weaponry. 

He is saying no more than the presiden- 
tially appointed Blue Ribbon Defense Panel, 
of which Dallasite William P. Clement Jr. is 
a member, when it warned the President 
and Congress that if present observable 
trends continue, “The United States will be- 
come a second-rate power incapable of as- 
suring the future security and freedom of 
its people.” 

Schriever, the Texas A&M graduate who 
headed the wondrous research and develop- 
ment program of the Air Force Systems Com- 
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mand, now sits on a Presidential commission 
searching for ways to channel technology de- 
veloped for the military into peaceful do- 
mestic areas of urban growth. 

He prefers that our technological talents 
be pointed in that direction. But he also 
argues that we will be a jittery nation if we 
continue to default in the nuclear strategic 
field. Unhappily these days, a man has to 
keep his back door guarded while he goes 
about his home work. 

Even the New York Times, outlet of the 
anti-war forces, has gravely reported within 
the past few days on the shocking growth 
of Soviet missile sites and missile sub- 
marines. The Soviets now have almost 
equalled in number the 41 Polaris subma- 
rines that once gave us security superiority. 
And they keep building while our program 
lags. 
President Nixon recently commented that 
“neither power at this time could, if it 
wanted to, gain that superiority which would 
enable it to, frankly, blackmail the other 
WS. ge 

But Secretary Laird this week knocked that 
down with the admission that the gravity of 
the Soviet surge is “far greater” than the 
estimate he gave Congress just seven months 


Texas Ben Schriever is not rattling 
swords—just unpalatable facts. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION 
ON A VOTE 


Mr, STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
was necessarily absent from the Senate 
on Friday, October 8, 1971, when the 
Senate took a final vote on S. 2482, “An 
act to authorize financial support for 
improvements in Indian education.” Had 
I been present and voting, I would have 
voted “yea.” 


CANCER RESEARCH 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, legisla- 
tion aimed at expanding Federal efforts 
in cancer research has generated great 
interest among Members of Congress and 
the public. 

A bill now pending before the House 
of Representatives (H.R. 11302) em- 
bodies the approach supported by the 
scientific community, to keep the cancer 
program within the National Institutes 
of Health. Another bill, S. 1828, which I 
voted against, passed the Senate July 7, 
1971. 

In the floor debate on that bill, I tried 
to point out to my Senate colleagues 
what I consider to be a dangerous prece- 
dent in the bill—the creation of an inde- 
pendent cancer agency, outside of the 
National Institutes of Health. While S. 
1828 states that the cancer program 
would be “within” NIH, the bill actually 
gives the cancer agency independent 
budget status and direct visibility in the 
White House, with a cancer director at 
the same level as the NIH Director, but 
not responsible to the NIH Director. 

The scientific community, particularly 
those devoted to cancer clinical work and 
research, have echoed these fears that 
such an approach is not the best way to 
attack cancer, and might result in the 
dismantling of NIH, probably the finest 
coordinated biomedical institution in the 
world. 

Two letters from distinguished scien- 
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tists to the editors of the New York 
Times and the Washington Post on Oc- 
tober 26, 1971, reflect the position of 
the biomedical community. One is signed 
by the only person to receive a Nobel 
Prize for the treatment of cancer pa- 
tients, Dr. Charles Huggins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

These letters refute the allegation in a 
recent advertisement, signed by the 
American Cancer Society—the only or- 
ganization in the country to support a 
separate cancer agency approach—that 
primarily noncancer scientists oppose 
the Senate bill (S. 1828). 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
letters be printed in the Recor» for the 
benefit of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 26, 1971] 
CANCER BILL 
To the Editor: 

In a full-page advertisement (Oct. 12) Dr. 
H. Marvin Pollard as president of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society urged that all Congress- 
men vote for the Conquest of Cancer Act (S. 
1828). “The objections to the bill,” wrote Dr. 
Pollard, “have come mainly from people who 
do not have expert cancer knowledge.” 

We wish to state that this is not so at the 
Harvard Medical School. We are a group of 
thirteen faculty, long interested in cancer 
research, most of whom are also concerned 
with the treatment of some thousands of 
cancer patients a year. We want the attack 
on cancer to be intensified. But we consider 
S. 1828 a poor bill to achieve that objective. 

In the eyes of most critics, the chief fault 
of S. 1828 is the creation of an independent 
cancer agency—a precedent-making step 
viewed by many as leading the way toward 
the destruction of the National Institutes of 
Health. [Editorial Oct. 14.] 

The act has other serious weaknesses. It 
fails, for example, to require the elaboration 
of a formal plan for the attack on cancer, nor 
does it mobilize the concerned professional 
personnel of the country to participate in 
such planning on a continuing basis. In fact, 
it opens the door to unlimited contract re- 
search under the control of a small intra- 
mural cadre. Furthermore, the act fails to 
provide for the independent evaluation of the 
agency’s methodology and achievements. 

We therefore urge—since the American 
Cancer Society has made of S. 1828 an all-or- 
none proposition—that the bill be defeated. 

Dr. Pollard’s appeal failed to mention the 
alternative National Cancer Attack bill, H.R. 
10681. We believe that this bill, although not 
necessarily ideal, points the way to a much 
more reasonable, vigorous and profitable 
course of action. 

The framing and enactment of legislation 
to discover the cure of disease requires the 
exercise of thoughtfulness, prudence and 
wisdom. Congressional approval should not 
be a rubber-stamp for the opinion of any 
interested group, no matter how highly moti- 
vated that group may seem to be. 

A noble objective does not compensate for 
poorly written legislation. 

We urge the Members of Congress to con- 
sider H.R, 10681 as a basis for a heightened 
attack on cancer—and that they do so in a 
critical and constructive spirit to make that 
bill the best one possible. 

SAMUEL HELLMAN, M.D. 
Howard H. Hratr, M.D. 
Henry I. KOHN, M.D. 
Francis D. Moore, M.D, 
JoHN W. Raker, M.D. 
Boston, October 15, 1971. 
(The five names above are drawn from 
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those of thirteen heads of tumor clinics, 
experimental laboratories and departments of 
medicine and surgery at the Harvard Medical 
School and its associated hospitals who signed 
this letter.) 


[From the Washington Post, Oct, 26, 1971] 
MORE ON THE CANCER BILL 


On October 12 full page advertisements by 
unnamed sponsors appeared in The Wash- 
ington Post, The New York Times, The 
Washington Star and 21 other papers. Some 
of the advertisements carried a letter by H. 
Marvin Pollard, President of the American 
Cancer Society. A number of false allega- 
tions appeared in that letter. One allegation 
was that mainly noncancer scientists oppose 
the Senate Bill, 51828, which would estab- 
lish a Conquest of Cancer Agency. 

Heads of 72 medicine departments of med- 
ical schools throughout the country have 
publicly opposed certain provisions of $1828. 
Some of the panel of experts which origi- 
nally proposed S1828 now oppose this legis- 
lation. Extensive opposition by cancer clini- 
cians and cancer researchers has been heard 
by the House Committee currently review- 
ing this legislation. In addition, each of the 
undersigned is a bench scientist working in 
some area of cancer research, or a clinician 
working with cancer patients. Each receives 
or administers funds from the National Can- 
cer Institute or the American Cancer So- 
ciety. Each opposes the organizational provi- 
sions of $1828. 

Other of Dr. Pollard’s allegations have 
been repeatedly answered in hearings be- 
fore both the House and Senate and in edi- 
torials in The Washington Post, The New 
York Times, The Washington Star and scien- 
tific journals such as Nature, Science and 
the New England Journal of Medicine. Spe- 
cifically, 51828 in its present form is detri- 
mental to the National Institutes of Health, 
and it will lead to a lack of coordination of 
cancer research with research in other 
branches of medical science, which in turn 
will impede progress in cancer research. 

ROBERT MARTIN, M.D. 

HOWARD TEMIN. 

HARVEY OZER, M.D. 

Davin BALTIMORE. 

PAUL BERG. 

ROBERT HANDSCHUMACHER, M.D. 
CHARLES Huccins, M.D. 

WASHINGTON. 

(Dr. Huggins received the Nobel Prize for 
the treatment of cancer patients.) 


THE DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
HIGHWAY 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr, President, Iam 
pleased to join the distinguished senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCOTT) 
in introducing proposed legislation to 
designate certain sections of the Inter- 
state System as the Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower Highway. 

This is a fitting tribute to a great 
American who contributed so much to 
the Nation in his distinguished career, 
first as one of the foremost military 
leaders in our history, and then as an 
immensely popular and much loved 
President. 

One of the segments of the Interstate 
System to be designated as the Dwight 
D. Eisenhower Highway runs through 
southern and southwestern Pennsylvania, 
an area well known by President Eisen- 
hower. 

Many Senators may recall that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's vigorous efforts gave 
great impetus to the building of the 
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wonderful Interstate Highway System 
we now enjoy. It is, therefore, entirely 
appropriate for Congress to designate 
portions of the highway system in his 
honor. 


ATLANTIC TREATY ASSOCIATION 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Serate to the final 
resolution of the Atlantic Treaty Associ- 
ation resulting from the meeting in Lon- 
don this past September. 

Much of the resolution deals with the 
important problem of burden-sharing in 
the Atlantic Alliance, a problem of par- 
ticular interest to Members of the Sen- 
ate. 

Of special importance, I believe, is the 
proposal for a NATO International Se- 
curity Fund which would deal with the 
international problem of foreign ex- 
change costs as a result of stationing 
troops in foreign countries. This proposal 
is a useful contribution to the continu- 
ing efforts to provide for the common 
defense of the NATO area without im- 
posing undue burdens on any one Alli- 
ance member. I believe this suggestion 
deserves further consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FINAL RESOLUTION OF THE ATLANTIC TREATY 
ASSOCIATION 

The Atlantic Treaty Association meeting in 
London for its Seventeenth Annual Assembly 
discussed the role of the Alliance in the pres- 
ent world situation, The Theme of the Con- 
ference was “Atlantic Solidarity: the Key to 
Peace in an Era of Negotiation”. 

The British Prime Minister, Mr. Edward 
Heath and the Secretary General of NATO, 
Mr. Manlio Brosio, made introductory state- 
ments. Don Guido Colonna di Paliamo re- 
ported on Economic Political, Mr. Timothy 
Stanley on Military Political questions; Mr. 
Altemur Kilic gave a report on Information, 
The Chairman of the Military Committee, 
General Johannes Steinhoff, the Supreme Al- 
lied Commander Europe, General Andrew J. 
Goodpaster and the Commander-in-Chief 
Channel and Eastiant, Admiral Sir Edward 
Ashmore, addressed the Assembly on matters 
of their respective responsibility. 

The Assembly, noting that in the past it 
has concentrated its discussions more on po- 
litical and military matters, decided that this 
year economic topics as well as the quality of 
life and the pursuit of excellence should, as 
a matter of urgency, be studied more in- 
tensively. 

1, TRANSATLANTIC ECONOMIC COOPERATION 

WITHIN THE ALLIANCE 

The Assembly views the present situation 
as follows: 

First priority must be given to curbing in- 
filation, above all in the United States, but 
in all other countries as well. The United 
States’ balance of payments must be re- 
stored. 

The general danger of a retreat into eco- 
nomic blocs and protectionism must be re- 
sisted at all costs. Member countries must 
instead recapture momentum towards ever 
freer trade, investment and payments. The 
measures to be taken require a common effort 
and are of the greater possible urgency. 

The substantial enlargement of the Euro- 
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pean Economic Community now in prospect 
would have the greatest importance for the 
Atlantic Alliance, As the nucleus of a broader 
economic community EEC can be a vital force 
for peace and world prosperity. Cooperation 
in economic and political fields may lead to 
closer cooperation in defence, and this may 
enable the European partners to play a 
greater part in their own defense than has 
hitherto been possible. 

It is imperative that ways be found to rein- 
force cooperation between the United States 
and the EEC on the one hand, and the EEC, 
North America and Japan on the other. The 
OECD should assume an even more impor- 
tant role as a forum for a broad range of eco- 
nomic questions. For certain political-eco- 
nomic questions the North Atlantic Council 
offers a unique forum. It should use its ma- 
chinery as a means of helping to achieve a 
common solution in the face of the urgent 
economic crisis. Here there is also an in- 
creased field of activity and responsibility for 
the Atlantic Treaty Association. 


2. BURDEN SHARING 


The Assembly acknowledges the tremen- 
dous financial burden borne by America in 
the fleld of defence since 1949, and realises 
that it is imperative for the Western Euro- 
pean member countries to take positive and 
urgent action. The Euro-group of Ten should 
formulate proposals over and above those of 
the European Defense Improvement Pro- 
gramme agreed in 1970. In order to make sure 
that the necessary objective of equal burden 
sharing within the Alliance becomes a lasting 
reality, the Assembly calls upon the govern- 
ments of all member states to implement the 
principle already agreed in NATO that no 
country stationing forces abroad in the com- 
mon defence should suffer for that reason is 
its balance of payments and specifically to 
study the proposals outlined in the report 
presented to the Assembly by its military- 
political rapporteur for an international 
security fund which are summarized in the 
annex. 


3. DEFENSE COOPERATION 


The Assembly hopes for a genuine détente 
with reciprocal contributions from all con- 
cerned. It underlines the necessity to main- 
tain and strengthen the solidarity of the 
Western Alliance which can best be achieved 
by resolute political will, mutual consultation 
and permanent cooperation in all East-West 
negotiations. The present strategic and polit- 
ical policy of the governments of the Alliance 
has kept the peace in Europe and continues 
to promote stability in the area. A highly un- 
stable and therefore dangerous situation 
would exist if conventional forces were not 
maintained at their present level until agree- 
ment has been reached, as this Assembly 
hopes it will be, on mutual balanced force 
reductions. In particular the retention in 
Europe of the present level of US and Cana- 
dian forces is essential to provide the political 
unity for negotiation with the Soviet Union 
and to demonstrate the continuing solidarity 
of the Western Alliance. The even closer par- 
ticipation of French forces in the joint de- 
fence effort is also of great importance to 
demonstrate this solidarity. 

The security of Europe is increasingly 
threatened by the growth of Soviet military 
power and especially in recent years of So- 
viet naval forces on the northern and south- 
ern flanks of the Alliance. 

4. ENVIRONMENT AND QUALITY OF LIFE 

Our societies are changing at an acceler- 
ated rate. The impact of these changes is 
deeply affecting our physical environment, 
the quality of our culture, the health of our 
social and civic institutions and the funda- 
mental values which underlie our way of life. 
One of the main purposes of the Atlantic 
Alliance being to protect and enhance these 
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fundamental values, the Assembly called on 
its Council to establish a Committee on the 
Quality of Life and Man’s Environment, 
whose task should be to examine the rela- 
tionship of the health of our society to our 
common defence and survival. 


5, INFORMATION 


The Assembly devoted a large part of its 
discussions to the questions connected with 
the dissemination of information concern- 
ing the Atlantic Alliance. It is absolutely 
necessary that the basic principle of the Al- 
liance, namely to preserve peace and stabil- 
ity through solidarity and common defense, 
should be better presented to the peoples of 
the member countries and above all to the 
younger generation. To achieve this goal the 
Assembly made the following recommenda- 
tions: 

(a) NATO governments are asked to give 
higher priority to the dissemination of Atlan- 
tic information, financial support to the na- 
tional organizations charged with providing 
this information and to provide more funds 
for the central NATO Information Service. 

(b) ATA member associations should main- 
tain the closest relations with the NATO In- 
formation Service and make full use of its 
materials and services. 

(c) Imaginative and professional tech- 
niques should be used to reach through press, 
radio, television and other appropriate 
means a greater part of the public. They 
should be based upon a scientific analysis. 

(d) ATA member associations, government 
information services, and NATO, should 
adopt information priorities and closely-de- 
fined target groups, according to national 
needs. Generally speaking, target groups 
should include teachers and other moulders 
of public opinion, youth, employer organiza- 
tions and trade unions, 

The Assembly decided to establish a per- 
manent Information Committee. It author- 
ised the President, in consultation with the 
Council, to appoint its first members. The 
Committee should act as a clearing house for 
new ideas and measures to meet new situa- 
tions as they arise and to make critical 
analysis of information methods and activ- 
ities especially for the ATA. It would also 
operate as an adviser for the information 
activities of the ATA Secretariat. 


6. YOUTH AND EDUCATION 


The Assembly heard and approved reports 
on the Atlantic Association of Young Politi- 
cal Leaders and the Atlantic Information 
Centre for Teachers, and endorses the efforts 
of these organizations to advance the under- 
standing of security issues by the younger 
generations in the member countries of the 
Allinace. A meeting of delegates specially con- 
cerned with education was held during the 
course of the Assembly. 


ANNEX TO THE FINAL RESOLUTION: PROPOSAL 
FOR A NATO INTERNATIONAL SECURITY FUND 


The proposal of the Political-Military Rap- 
porteur for neutralizing the foreign-exchange 
costs of the common defence involves three 
basic principles: 

First: each member-state of NATO—in- 
cluding the United States—must continue to 
meet the budgetary costs of contributing its 
national forces to the common defence; the 
quid-pro-quo for the continued presence of 
high-quality American forces in Europe 
should be improvements in the quality of 
the national forces of the West European 
members of the Alliance; 

Second: the stationing in continental Eu- 
rope of substantial American and other 
forces for the common defence gives rise to 
foreign-exchange costs—in addition to na- 
tional budgetary costs—which contribute to 
balance of payments deficit. Since these ex- 
ternal expenditures may also give foreign- 
exchange windfalls to host countries, recip- 
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ient states should bear the largest part of 
the cost of neutralizing the external pay- 
ments deficits of states which station forces, 
Since the security interests of non-host coun- 
tries are also served by the presence in Eu- 
rope of stationed forces, they should also bear 
a proportional share of meeting the special 
foreign-exchange costs which arise from sta- 
tioning forces abroad in the common de- 
fence. 

Therefore, to strengthen the solidarity of 
the Alliance, a multilateral military foreign- 
exchange neutralization scheme—to which 
all NATO members contribute—should re- 
place the present bilateral arrangements, 
which may have divisive political conse- 
quences as they become increasingly ineffec- 
tive. 

(In this proposal, host countries with a 
balance-of-payments surplus on military ac- 
count would contribute up to 80% of the 
surplus to the NATO International Security 
Fund; countries in balance on the military 
account would collectively contribute 10%; 
and the stationing countries in deficit would 
absorb the remaining 10%, being entitled to 
draw upon the Fund for up to 90% of the 
deficit for purposes of settling their overall 
international payments account). 

Third; although military procurement by 
surplus from deficit countries—with pay- 
ment through the fund—would continue to 
be an important means of neutralizing for- 
eign-exchange costs, and is a proper charge 
to European defence budgets, the overall 
responsibility for resolving these external im- 
balances should be shifted from defence min- 
istries to national political authorities so 
that the full range of resources available to 
member governments and central banks can 
be employed. 


UNITED NATIONS MEMBERSHIP FOR 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA ON TAIWAN 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on October 
19, I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a statement by 70 U.S. Senators support- 
ing U.N. membership for the Republic of 
China on Taiwan. 

On October 22, the office of the junior 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) 
advised me that Senator EAGLETON wished 
to sign the statement. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement, including the names 
of the 71 Senators signing, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OCTOBER 1971. 

We, the undersigned Members of the 
United States Senate, support membership 
for the Republic of China in the United 
Nations. 

Hiram L, Fong, Wallace F, Bennett, Strom 
Thurmond, Jack Miller, John O. Pastore, 
Frank E. Moss, John Tower, Peter H. Dom- 
inick, Robert P. Griffin, Henry Bellmon, Carl 
T. Curtis, Robert C. Byrd, Jacob K. Javits, 
James L. Buckley, John S. Cooper. 

Milton R. Young, Clifford P. Hansen, Rob- 
ert T. Stafford, Robert Taft, Jr., Edward W. 
Brooke, Claiborne Pell, John C. Stennis, Nor- 
ris Cotton, William V. Roth, Jr., J. Caleb 
Boggs, Gordon Allott, William E, Brock III, 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., Herman E, Talmadge, Har- 
rison A. Williams, Jr. 

John Sparkman, Bob Packwood, Len B, 
Jordan, J. Glenn Beall, Jr., David H. Gam- 
brell, William B. Spong, Jr., James O. East- 
land, Paul Fannin, Lloyd M. Bentsen, Charles 
H, Percy, William Proxmire, Gale W. McGee, 
Allen J, Ellender, Alan Bible, Lee Metcalf, 
Barry Goldwater, William B. Saxbe, Ted Ste- 
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vens, Edward J. Gurney, Marlow W. Cook, 
Lowell P. Weicker, Jr, Roman L. Hruska, 
James B. Pearson. 

Robert J. Dole, Howard Baker, Mark O. 
Hatfield, Jennings Randolph, James B. Allen, 
Joseph M. Montoya, Clinton P. Anderson, 
Lawton M. Chiles, Jr., Ernest F. Hollings, 
Gaylord Nelson, Everett B. Jordan, Daniel K. 
Inouye, Margaret Chase Smith, Thomas J, 
McIntyre, Howard W. Cannon, Clifford P, 
Case, Richard S. Schweiker, Thomas F. 
Eagleton. 


REPORT ON ECONOMIC CONVER- 
SION—MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
FOR PEACE THROUGH LAW 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
several years it has been clear that the 
dollar commitment the United States has 
made in Vietnam—which at its peak was 
a $24 to $26 billion incremental increase 
over other defense expenditures—would 
be coming to an end. That amount has 
now been reduced to about $8 billion a 
year. 

We have reduced the number of men 
in uniform by almost 1 million—or from 
3.5 million to 2.5 million. 

Yet the Government of the United 
States has done little or no planning for 
these reductions with the result that even 
though the total of our defense expendi- 
tures remains at peak levels, the prob- 
lems of conversion have been unfairly 
borne by a relatively few people in the 
economy—the returning veteran, the 
aerospace industry, and others. 

Planning for conversion is long over- 
due. It is especially overdue because the 
problem could have been and should have 
been anticipated. But it was not. 

Now Members of Congress for Peace 
Through Law has prepared a research 
paper on this subject, in which Senators 
McGovern and Matuias and Representa- 
tives BINGHAM and Morse have taken the 
lead. 

This is an excellent study in a field in 
which too little has been done. I com- 
mend it to the Members of the House and 
Senate and to the public at large and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT ON Economic CONVERSION: AN ISSUE 
FOR THE SEVENTIES 
(A research paper prepared by Senator George 

McGovern (D-So. Dakota), Senator Charles 

McC, Mathias, Jr. (R-Md.), Congressman 

Jonathan Bingham (D-N.Y.), Congressman 

F. Bradford Morse (R-Mass.) ) 

For consideration by the Military Spending 
Committee, Senator William Proxmire, Chair- 
man; Congressman Ogden Reid, Vice-Chair- 
man of Members of Congress for Peace 
Through Law. 

SUMMARY 

Pressure for force reductions in Europe, 
hope of agreement at the Strageic Arms Limi- 
tation Talks, the military wind-down in Viet- 
nam, emergence of a national debate over 
the current level of our defense budget— 
each of these demands that Congress and 
the Administration give urgent considera- 
tion to the problems of preparing the Ameri- 
can economy for a smooth transition to a 
peacetime economy. 

In the past decade the American economy 
has evolved in a totally unexpected manner. 
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After 10 years of intensive rearmament, the 
nation has developed two economies—defense 
and civilian. Should major savings on defense 
be possible, no one now knows how the first 
economy can ever re-integrate smoothly with 
the second. Concrete Government programs 
are necessary now in order to determine how 
the full economy can be united without fur- 
ther dislocations. 

Essential to any meaningful attack on the 
problem of conversion will be a systematic 
and steady increase of Government funded 
civilian R&D until the level of financing 
reaches at least the level of defense R&D 
expenditures. A yearly increase of $500 mil- 
lion is recommended until this equilibrium 
is established. 


A DECADE OF CHANGE 
This nation now faces the prospect of seri- 
ous economic disruption in converting its de- 
fense plants to peacetime production. There 
are two reasons for this. First, armament pol- 
icies of the 1960’s led to spending distortions 
which are only now coming to light. And 
second, demands of modern missile and tech- 
nological weapons have revolutionized the 
internal structure of the modern defense 
firm. Both factors must be understood be- 
fore it is possible to comprehend the eco- 
nomic trauma which certain sections of the 
country have experienced in the last three 
years. 
Soaring defense costs 


It was in 1961 that President Eisenhower 
uttered his famous warning about the 
growth of a military-industrial complex. 
Then, however, the United States defense 
budget stood at only $45.9 billion. The space 
budget was but $744 million and Federal 
R&D totaled only $9.3 billion. 

By fiscal year (FY) 1969 defense outlays 
had vaulted to slightly more than $81 bil- 
lion—an expansion of 76%—and even in the 
aftermath of recent budget cuts, defense out- 
lays are projected at $77.5 billion in FY 


i972—an increase of 69% over 1961. Space 
expenditures now hover around $3 billion or 
an increase of 305% over the 1961 level. R&D 
outlays are more than 80% higher than they 
were in 1961, amounting to about $17 billion. 

Such massive outlays inevitably touch 


every corner of the economy. Defense 
funds flow into all 50 states and into 363 
out of 435 Congressional districts! In addi- 
tion, defense work employs a large percent- 
age of the U.S. labor force—2.8 million men 
in uniform, 1.14 million civilian Pentagon 
workers and some 1.6 million workers em- 
ployed directly on military procurement and 
R&D in the private sector.* 

But these wide-spread effects should not 
cause one to lose sight of the extraordinary 
concentration of expenditures in certain 
areas, which as a result, are extremely 
vulnerable to fluctuations in Federal spend- 
ing. Currently, for example, 9 states and the 
District of Columbia receive 71% of total 
Federal obligations of R&D; in order, Cali- 
fornia, New York, Maryland, Florida, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Texas, Pennsylvania, 
the District of Columbia, and Ohio.’ About 
52% of the missile and space systems con- 
tracts in FY 1970 were awarded to the Pa- 
cific states (California, Oregon, Washington, 
Alaska, and Hawaii). (Oregon, it should be 
noted, accounts for little of these totals.) In 
that year 39.9% of the prime defense con- 
tracts (over $10,000) went to these states 
and to the Middle Atlantic states (New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania) .® 

In a similar manner, defense spending has 
a disproportionate effect on certain firms. In 
FY 1970 the top five firms received 18.7% of 
the dollar volume of the prime contracts 
(over $10,000), The top 25 cornered 46.0%. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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The top 100 accounted for 69.7%. Two In- 
dustries—aircraft and missiles and electrical 
equipment and communications—received 
during 1969 nearly 80% of all Federal Gov- 
ernment financed R&D for private industry." 

As if to justify President Eisenhower's 
warning, defense firms strengthened their 
ties with the military establishment in order 
to obtain these contracts. In 1961 the 10 
largest defense firms employed 691 retired 
generals, admirals, naval captains and colo- 
nels. Ten years later this number had in- 
creased to 2,072 senior officers.’ 

In addition, there were hundreds of posi- 
tions held by less senior, retired military 
officers. 


REVOLUTIONIZING THE INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF 
THE FIRM 


Mere reference to the size of defense budg- 
ets in the 1960's cannot adequately explain 
the vulnerability of many modern defense 
firms to cuts in defense or space spending. 
We must also understand the organizational 
changes which have taken place. 

To produce the complex weapons of mod- 
ern warfare, defense and aerospace firms have 
had to radically alter their own internal 
structure. Legions of scientists and engineers 
have flocked to the thriving defense and 
space sector where technical skills command 
a high price. 

In 1962 Professor Murray Weidenbaum, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of Treasury, drew up 
a table of estimates on the changing job 
requirements of a producer of aircraft and 
missiles according to job categories. In 1954 
managerial and technical workers made up 
8% and 13% respectively of the work force, 
whereas industrial workers made up 64%. By 
1959 industrial workers had declined to 48% 
and projections for 1970 estimated the pro- 
portions for managerial staff at 13% and for 
technical workers at 22%, whereas industrial 
workers would drop to 22%. (The remaining 
43% consisted of stenographers, sales person- 
nel and others.)® 

Today in the defense-oriented aerospace in- 
dustry, there is one scientist or engineer 
roughly for every $150,000 in sales, This 
compares to one for every $750,000 of sales 
in consumer electronics like TV or one for 
about $2 million in auto sales.” Such fig- 
ures suggest why of the more than 2 million 
scientists, engineers and technicians in the 
U.S., about one in every four is engaged in 
work generated by the Department of De- 
fense, NASA or the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and why 62% of all physicists and 88% 
of all scientists in the atmospheric and space 
fields now depend on Federal programs for 
employment." 


Like beached whales 


Large increases in defense expenditures, 
structural changes In the defense-aerospace 
industry—both suggest that the United 
States may have reached a stage unique in 
its economic history. In effect, since the ad- 
vent of the missile age and technological war- 
fare, the American economy appears to have 
proceeded along two separate paths with the 
result that from a practical point of view we 
now have two economies—a defense aero- 
space or Federally-funded economy and a 
commercial or privately-funded economy. 

The two economies remain sharply isolated 
from one another. Each has its own organi- 
zation structure and separate clientele. Each 
responds to different economy forces. Among 
characteristics which distinguish the defense 
and space economy from the civilian economy 
are: domination of the market by a single 
customer (the Federal Government), high 
performance standards almost regardless of 
cost (the Apollo program), a closely woven 
net of professional ties between customer and 
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contractor (the employment of retired mili- 
tary officers in defense firms), large dollar 
volume of individual contracts, and unusual- 
ly long lead times for production. 

Protected for so long from traditional com- 
mercial forces, defense firms have forgot how 
to compete in a normal market. Consequent- 
ly, when Federal contracts dry up, they lie 
helpless at the edge of the civilian economy 
like great beached whales—potentially strong 
but liable to die. 

Unskilled in the normal techniques of 
commercial practice, these firms also seem 
afraid to take steps to reduce their vulner- 
ability to defense spending cuts. In late 1970 
the Senate Executive Reorganization and 
Government Research Subcommittee suveyed 
key defense industries and reached this pes- 
simistic conclusion: 

“In general the responses indicated that 
private industry is not interested in initiat- 
ing any major attempts at meeting critical 
public needs, Most industries have no plans 
or projects designed to apply their resources 
to civilian problems, Furthermore, they indi- 
cated an unwillingness to initiate such ac- 
tions without a firm commitment from the 
government that their efforts will quickly 
reap the financial rewards to which they are 
accustomed. Otherwise, they appear eager 
to pursue greater defense contracts or to 
stick to proven commercial products within 
the private sector.” 13 


The 1968-71 years of distress 


It is now possible to understand the pro- 
found economic distress which many com- 
munities experienced after 1968, for begin- 
ning with that year the Federal Government 
made significant cuts in defense and aero- 
space spending. First the facts. 

In FY 1969 U.S. defense outlays reached 
their high of $81.2 billion. By FY 1971 they 
had fallen to an estimated $76.4 billion. The 
item in the defense budget which has the 
most immediate impact on defense/aerospace 
firms is money for procurement. This ex- 
perienced an even sharper decline, In FY 
1972 Federal defense procurement will drop 
to $36.4 billion from $45.4 billion in FY 
1968. "n constant 1971 dollars, the plunge 
will be even steeper—31% or from $51 bil- 
lion to $35.3 billion, 

We must recall that space outlays were 
declining during the same period. We must 
also remember that in recent years there 
has been a deciine in commercial aircraft 
sales. In brief, what has happened is that 
the aerospace and military market, which 
a few years ago seemed destined to go on 
expanding indefinitely, has suddenly shrunk 
from nearly $60 billion to less than $40 bil- 
lion in 1971 dollars. 

For several sectors of an unprepared econ- 
omy the consequences approached near dis- 
aster. Seattle registered a seasonably un- 
adjusted unemployment rate of 3% in March 
1968. By March 1971 this rate had leaped 
above 13%. For Takoma the rate skipped 
from 3.9% in March 1968 to 11.0% in March 
1971. Brockton, Massachusetts experienced a 
similar economic trauma as its unemploy- 
ment rate rose from 4.4% in March 1968 to 
9.1% in March 1971,‘ In the aerospace in- 
dustry alone available jobs decreased by 280,- 
000 between December 1969 and December 
1970. 

The problem may take on a more human 
cast if we consider the plight of an individual 
firm. In neighboring Maryland, a Fairchild 
Industries plant suffered a 50% reduction 
in the size of Government contracts between 
FY 1969 and FY 1970, In only a seven month 
period—November 1970 through May 1971— 
it was forced to lay off 1,059 employees, It 
is not difficult to imagine the enormous eco- 
nomic problems faced by the individuals and 
communities concerned. 

Perhaps most indicative of the distortions 
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in the American economy brought about by 
the defense spending patterns of the 1960's 
is the tragic fate of our scientists and en- 
gineers. As of May 1971 it was estimated that 
unemployment among scientific and techni- 
cal workers stood at 5% or perhaps 75,000 
out of a total labor force of 1.2 million scien- 
tists and engineers, A Government-sponsored 
survey in March of 1971 predicted that about 
200,000 scientists, engineers and techni- 
cilans—or more than twice the present total— 
were likely to be unemployed by the end of 
1971. This figure includes the 27,000 June 
1971 ‘science and engineering graduates who 
may fail to get jobs.™ 

The prospect of such highly trained spe- 
cialists without jobs has not been seen since 
the Great Depression. Nevertheless, the eco- 
nomic distress so far may be mild compared 
to what lies ahead in light of the emerging 
national debate over defense spending. 

Characteristic of this debate is the closely- 
reasoned article which appeared in the Au- 
gust 1969 Fortune in favor of major defense 
spending reductions. More recently, the Urban 
Coalition submitted a detailed, carefully- 
prepared proposal for defense reductions over 
a five-year period amounting to 28% in the 
non-Vietnam military spending alone.” 
Other experts such as former Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget Charles Schultz have 
submitted documented programs for major 
reductions, 

In addition to proposals for defense cuts 
within the present international framework, 
there exists the possibility of a breakthrough 
in disarmament talks. There is evidence, for 
example, that recent scientific advances jus- 
tify a complete ban on all nucler testing. (See 
Report on U.S. Underground Nuclear Testing 
by Senator Mike Gravel and Congressman 
Gilbert Gude). Or there could be a break- 
through at the SALT negotiations. Finally, 
the continued wind-down in Vietnam will re- 
duce defense costs and adversely affect civil- 
ian employment, 

Which level of national defense is appro- 
priate—a level closer to that urged by the 
Administration or a lower figure—is a ques- 
tion beyond the compass of this report. From 
the standpoint of conversion, however, a 
precise answer to this question is less im- 
portant than the fact that for the first time 
in many years there is serious, national de- 
bate on this subject. 

It is now conceivable that a political con- 
sensus will develop in favor of substantial 
cuts in defense spending, 

Accordingly, Congress and the Administra- 
tion must immediately begin to study and 
prepare for the problems the economy will 
encounter in converting to a peacetime basis. 
Failure to conduct this prior planning has 
already led to inexcusable personal hardship 
for many workers and technicians as well as 
massive economic disruption for many com- 
munities. 


Is Federal assistance equitable? 


In coming to grips with the conversion is- 
sue which clearly looms ahead, Congress— 
preferably through formal committee hear- 
ings—must attempt to answer some funda- 
mental questions about the direction and 
scope of social policy in the United States. 
The basic issue in each case is a determina- 
tion of equity. 

First, it may be asked why communities 
adversely affected by defense cuts should be 
singled out for assistance. On the one hand, 
it seems only just that if as the result of 
national policy the Federal Government en- 
courages certain states or communities to 
become dependent on defense spending, it 
cannot simply abandon them to their fate 
in periods of funding decline. On the other 
hand, it may be asked why a community fac- 
ing economic distress because of reductions 
in defense programs has a greater claim on 
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Federal largess than communities in dif- 
culty because of more traditional Govern- 
ment actions, e.g., a reduction in an estab- 
lished subsidy program or a cut in tariffs. 

Perhaps the solution to this disparity 
would be for Congress to begin to take steps 
toward the principle that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility to provide tran- 
sitional assistance to any established com- 
munity which experiences extraordinary un- 
employment or economic distress for what- 
ever reason, but particularly when this dis- 
tress can be directly traced to actions of the 
Federal Government. Adherence to such a 
principle would reduce potential opposition 
to the development of national programs 
coping with the problem of conversion. 

Second, we must ask whether it is equita- 
ble to provide special assistance to highly- 
paid technical workers who lose their jobs. 
Their need for help is not disputed. Without 
a job, a well-paid scientist faces financial 
disaster, as often he has commitments 
which he cannot escape. But at what level 
should the Federal Government provide in- 
ccme maintenance for such highly-paid peo- 
ple? Is it fair to provide them with financial 
advantages in excess of ordinary unemploy- 
ment benefits when millions of U.S, citizens 
still live below the poverty line? 

We suggest two answers to these ques- 
tions. First, as Dr. Leonard Lecht of the 
National Planning Association has esti- 
mated, for each job in science and engineer- 
ing there are many other jobs—he calcu- 
lated up to 10—which are directly or in- 
directly dependent on it. Consequently, aid 
to scientists and engineers may be justified 
as a practical matter on the grounds that 
it ultimately will benefit far larger num- 
bers of less affluent workers. Second, while 
large numbers of people of whatever income 
level are unemployed, the demand for equity 
should not be an excuse for inaction. Rather 
it should serve as a guide so that as we es- 
tablish special programs for scientists and 
engineers, we may at the same time, for rea- 


sons of equity, take steps to improve pro- 
gram; available to other workers. 


A final question posed is whether we 
should regard the defense/acrospace indus- 
try as a national asset to be preserved. There 
is some evidence, to which this report has 
already alluded, that many firms in the in- 
dustry are unsuited for, or ignorant of, the 
civilian economy. Nevertheless, many experts 
contend that defense/aerospace firms bring 
together unique managerial and scientific 
talent which can be employed to great effect 
in civilian fields. There are in this connection 
hopeful developments which suggest that de- 
fense aerospace firms will be able to adapt 
to civilian work. No fewer than six of the 
original 22 winners in HUD’s Operation 
Breakthrough home-building program were 
defense aerospace oriented: Ball Brothers Re- 
search, Boeing, General Electric, Grumman, 
Rohr, and TRW. Inventor and futurologist 
R. Buckminister Fuller predicts that some- 
time in the 1970's aerospace companies will 
team with firms that understand the hotel 
business to form new building companies to 
corner the home-bulilding market, Attracting 
them will be the knowledge that housing, 
even in its depressed state, is a $30 billion a 
year business compared to only $22 billion 
for the aerospace industry.” 

There is one very serious obstacle to im- 
pede fulfillment of such visions, however. 
Virtually every expert concerned with the 
question of conversion agrees that the key to 
productive employment of defense/aerospace 
technicians in civilian industry will be Fed- 
eral financing of civilian R&D. 

According to the National Science Foun- 
dation, in order to provide a job for an in- 
dividual scientist or engineer during 1972, 
an average of $53,000 a year wil] be required 
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in R&D funding. This means that to provide 
civilian R&D jobs for the 59,000 scientists 
and engineers who were unemployed in March 
1971 (not to mention 41,000 unemployed 
technicians) would have required an incre- 
mental R&D expenditure for FY 1972 of $3.1 
billion. To provide civilian R&D jobs for all 
of the 118,000 scientists and engineers who 
may be unemployed by the end of 1971 (again 
not to count an estimated 82,000 techni- 
cians), we will require an incremental R&D 
expenditure of $6.3 billion. 

Regrettably, the proposal in the current 
budget to increase R&D by $1.1 billion will 
do little to meet the need for more R&D 
funding in the civilian field. Eighty percent 
of the increase will go for military R&D. 

Legislative outlook 

In this session of Congress there are some 
20 bills that have been introduced on conver- 
sion. Hearings are scheduled in the House of 
Representatives on the Conversion Research 
and Education Act of 1971 which would au- 
thorize the National Science Foundation to 
make grants for research on conversion and 
to provide fellowship for scientists desiring to 
retain for civilian work. Hearings will also 
be held October 25 and 26 by the Senate Na- 
tional Science Foundation Subcommittee on 
the same Conversion Research Education and 
Assistance Act and the New Cities Research 
and Experimentation Act. 

While most of these 20 bills address spe- 
cific, immediate problem areas, the National 
Economic Conversion Act provides long term 
comprehensive planning. This bill would es- 
tablish a National Economic Conversion 
Commission and would require defense con- 
tractors to submit conversion plans and 
create a conversion reserve fund out of de- 
fense industry profits. Contractors would be 
able to draw upon the reserve fund to fi- 
nance conversion planning and implementa- 
tion. It would also provide benefits to work- 
ers suffering hardship during the transfer 
to civilian production. 

The National Economic Conversion Com- 
mission would be composed of members of 
the Cabinet, the Administrator of NASA, the 
Chairman of the AEC, the Director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, the 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers and three representatives each from 
business and labor. It would be chaired by the 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Since conversion is a problem common to 
many sectors of American society, it cannot 
be met with piecemeal action. The National 
Economic Conversion Act links business, 
labor, scientists, blue collar workers and fed- 
eral government in a reasonable association 
designed to encourage positive responses. 

The primary purpose of hearings on any 
of these conversion bills must be to move the 
nation toward a consensus on many of the 
issues of equity discussed earlier. In the 
meantime, there are several specific steps 
which the Administration and Congress can 
take to resolve the current state of disrup- 
tion. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) We recommend that Congress author- 
ize a systematic and steady increase in the 
level of federal funding for civilian R&D for 
socially useful goals until it reaches parity 
with defense R&D. 

We suggest that the following civilian pro- 
grams receive increased federal R&D appro- 
priations: low-cost housing, mass transit sys- 
tems, pollution control techniques, advanced 
environmental planning, oceans research, 
population distribution, comprehensive 
health care methods and public education. 

The total federal R&D expenditures for 
FY 1972 are estimated at $16.7 billion. The 
Department of Defense, NASA, and the AEC 
account for 77% of this sum."® We strongly 
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recommend that this proportion be equalized 
over five years by holding military R&D con- 
stant and increasing civilian R&D by about 
$500 million annually. In effect this figure 
would be a firm Congressional commitment 
to reordering national priorities. It is large 
enough to have immediate impact and yet 
modest enough not to overtax the ability of 
the civilian sector to absorb new funds. Every 
effort should be made not to splinter these 
new appropriations into such small contracts 
that they do not have appeal to the aero- 
space industry. It is hoped that certain R&D 
contracts will develop into procurement pro- 
grams with significant profit interest to the 
aerospace community. 

(2) We recommend specific legislation be 
passed to assist unemployed defense workers 
such as provided in the National Economic 
Conversion Act. At a minimum this legisla- 
tion should include income maintenance 
provisions, federal insurance against forced 
home sales in depressed areas, federal assist- 
ance in retraining and maintenance of medi- 
cal and life insurance. In addition, the ex- 
perimental labor mobility project of the De- 
partment of Labor should be expanded to 
include unemployed defense workers. 

(3) The Department of Labor should un- 
dertake a thorough examination of methods 
to eliminate conflicts among various regula- 
tions governing unemployment insurance eli- 
gibility and provisions for severance pay and 
report to Congress with its findings. Such 
conflict now exists in 22 states.” = 

(4) We recommend that the Department of 
Labor expand its $42 million program to 
provide grants to scientists and engineers 
exploring new job opportunities. We suggest 
that the program be run at the requested 
level for one year and then, pending a fav- 
orable review, be doubled. At present fund- 
ing levels, the $25 million allotted specifically 
for retraining will affect 10,000 or only 10% 
of the unemployed technicians. This program 
will provide for job retraining, geographic 
relocation and transfer to new professions 
without retraining, 

(5) Congress should correct the mistake 
made in 1969 of cutting off funds for the De- 
partment of Commerce State Technical Sery- 
ices Program which is designed to assist local 
industries adopt new technology. The annual 
sums involved are small, less than $50 mil- 
lion, while the gains are substantial. After 
little more than two years of operation, the 
State Technical Services Program was judged 
by Public Evaluation Committee as “a val- 
uable asset to our country not available any- 
where else.” = 

CONCLUSION 


With their unusually high concentrations 
of scientific talent, defense/aerospace indus- 
tries play a major role in the development or 
retardation of American technology. Opinion 
is divided on whether large Government-fi- 
nanced programs in defense and space assist 
or hobble the American technological effort. 
But in the event of large defense reductions, 
the nation would be foolish in the extreme 
if it did not take steps to insure that the 
scientists released from the defense sector 
find socially and professionally useful em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

We should not, we cannot, repeat the ex- 
perience of the period since 1968 on a large 
scale. 
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ALASKAN NATIVE CLAIMS AND 
CONSERVATION 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, within 
the next few weeks the Senate will be 
asked to vote on a bill to settle the 
Alaskan Native Claims. This legislation 
has attracted considerable attention 
among conservationists because of its 
potential effects on the largest, most 
spectacular stretch of wilderness left on 
the North American Continent. I speak 
of the Brooks Range and the North Slope 
of Alaska, an area which was virtually 
untouched by modern man until the dis- 
covery of oil at Prudhoe Bay in 1968. It 
is an area which stretches some 500 miles 
from the Bering Sea to the Canadian 
border; an area of incredible beauty, but 
one which is astonishingly fragile. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp excerpts from 
three articles which I believe will help 
Senators to get a better understanding 
of the problems of the Arctic to the end 
that the pending legislation may incor- 
porate the most intelligent approach to 
the development of Alaska’s resources 
while at the same time preserving its 
unique landscape and wildlife. 

The first of these articles, entitled “The 
Ultimate Confrontation,” was published 
in Sport’s Ilustrated for March 24, 1969. 
I remember being taken by its particu- 
larly sensitive description of the beauties 
of the Brooks Range and of the special 
environmental problems unique to the 
Arctic which are posed by the develop- 
ments sparked by the Prudhoe Bay dis- 
covery, I am omitting a portion of the 
article dealing with the picturesque, but 
nevertheless not pertinent, history of the 
area’s exploration. 

The remaining two articles were de- 
livered as papers before the Arctic In- 
ternational Range Conference held at 
White Horse, Yukon Territory, in Octo- 
ber 1970, and published in 1971 in a 
supplement of the University of British 
Columbia Law Review. 
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There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Sports Illustrated, March 24, 1969] 
THE ULTIMATE CONFRONTATION 
(By Robert Cantwell) 

It has come in the Brooks Range of Alaska, 
a majestic wilderness where wolves are many 
and people are rare—or were, until oil gushed 
at Prudhoe Bay. 

Sir John Franklin, having left his dying 
wife in London—she insisted that he depart 
as scheduled to search for the Northwest 
Passage—reached his westernmost point at a 
place he called Prudhoe Bay. He was on the 
Arctic coast of Alaska, where a featureless 
plain extended away to the south and ended 
in a maze of sharp-peaked mountains. One 
can locate Sir John’s Prudhoe Bay in two 
ways today: on old mariners’ charts of the 
Arctic Ocean or on new maps of the world’s 
oil resources. It is the place where oil was 
discovered last year in what geologists suspect 
is one of the largest petroleum fields in the 
world, bigger than East Texas, bigger than 
Oklahoma and perhaps as big as Iraq. But 
Sir John had nothing good to say of the bay. 
Defeated by the shallowness of the water, 
the height of the surf, the violence of the 
gales and the absence of shelter, he had to 
turn back. That was in 1826, and for the next 
142 years Prudhoe Bay cropped up only in a 
few accounts by Arctic explorers, who re- 
garded it with even less enthusiasm than 
Franklin. 

Nonetheless, Prudhoe Bay deserves some 
enthusiasm and attention now, not just in 
connection with the oil strike there but in 
terms of how the strike might affect sport, 
wildlife, conservation, wilderness areas and 
the attitudes of man toward his environment 
in this very substantial section of America. 
It happens that between the oilfield on Prud- 
hoe Bay and the rest of the world lies the 
Brooks Range, 500 miles long and 150 miles 
wide, the largest untouched wilderness on 
the North American continent. Half the Dall 
sheep of the world live there, as well as enor- 
mous herds of caribou—at least 440,000, ac- 
cording to a cautious official estimate last 
year, and perhaps as many as 1.2 million— 
and impressive numbers of grizzlies, moose 
and wolves. The question that arises is not 
the familiar one of keeping a wild environ- 
ment forever wild. The issue goes deeper than 
that, and it should, and it will have to be 
resolved by more informed and careful think- 
ing than the do-we-exploit or don’t-we-ex- 
ploit philosophies that have dictated natural 
resources development in this ocuntry for 
years. 

It was, perhaps ironically, the discovery of 
the wonders of the Brooks Range that led to 
the establishment of wilderness areas in the 
national forests of the continental United 
States. Robert Marshall, the first director of 
recreation in the U.S. Forest Service, made 
six exploring trips into the Brooks Range 
when it was unmapped and unknown. There, 
in the early 30's, he formed his wilderness 
philosophy, and he adopted the combative 
and intransigent position that has been the 
attitude of American conservationists toward 
their opponents ever since. “The develop- 
ment of Alaskan resources should be re- 
tarded,” Marshall bluntly told a Senate com- 
mittee in 1938—and never mind what natural 
wealth might lie hidden in the wilderness. 
Marshall urged that the whole area—not only 
the Brooks Range, but the coastal plain north 
of it, everything between the Yukon and the 
Arctic Ocean—should be zoned by the Fed- 
eral Government to prevent any sort of in- 
dustrial exploitation. 

Until the Prudhoe Bay oil discovery, it 
seemed Marshall had a case. As far as the 
Brooks Range was concerned, it made sense; 
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there were no people in the range anyway. 
The mountains were seen, if at all, from the 
air. More forbidding than the Rockies, the 
peaks crowded one upon the other in incred- 
ible density and variety, massive pyramids 
and needle-shaped spires, great metallic-look- 
ing domes and vast gray slopes slashed with 
black ravines and ridges, seeming less like 
@ mountain range than something knocked 
over and broken in a cosmic disaster that 
left enormous fragments of wreckage scat- 
tered over the frozen earth. 

But who could reasonably agree, after the 
discovery of the largest oilfield in North 
America, that its development should be pre- 
vented for the sake of those gigantic stones? 
The first news of the Prudhoe Bay oil dis- 
covery reached Fairbanks, Alaska on Jan, 16, 
1968. The Fairbanks Daily News-Miner re- 
ported guardedly that the new well was, ex- 
cept for some test wells in a Navy oil reserve, 
the only important gas discovery ever made 
on the Arctic slope. That was an understate- 
ment. It was among the largest producing 
oil wells ever drilled. A little later the Alaska 
Conservation Review reported a meeting of 
Fairbanks conservationists with this head- 
line: Oil Boom Threatens Wildlife Ranges. 
But neither conservationists nor oilmen had 
much to say. The atmosphere was like that 
in the dugout in the seventh inning of a no- 
hitter. And then, rather dramatically, the 
tension shifted to ninth-inning levels when 
Alaska’s governor, Walter J. Hickel, was 
named Secretary of the Interior, an appoint- 
ment that led to sharp questioning about 
his conservation and oil philosophies—and 
intentions. The Brooks Range was now only 
not geologically famous, but politically fa- 
mous, too. 

Winter hits Prudhoe Bay, the Brooks Range 
and Fairbanks like a frigid explosion. The 
lights go out. The curtain falls. For two 
months the mountains are a region of leaden 
gray-and-black shadows, with short periods 
of twilight at midday. It is a silent world of 
dim crags, large stars, dark stands of dwarf 
spruce trees, ice-covered rivers and frozen 
waterfalls hundreds of feet high, Unbeliey- 
ably, a dozen species of birds remain in the 
mountains all winter—ptarmigan, ravens, 
snowy owls, gyrfalcons, jays and crossbills. 
Dall sheep also remain, staying on the north 
slopes where light snow and the prevailing 
winds keep the ridges bare. Caribou browse 
in the spruce forests south of the mountains, 
tawny gray shapes so completely hidden by 
darkness and their own restless movements 
that no one knows precisely where the main 
herds winter, except that it is somewhere be- 
tween the Koyukuk and the Yukon in an un- 
peopled wilderness the size of Pennsylvania. 
Last year a herd of considerable size—92,000 
according to a government wildlife expert— 
moved on its traditional migration path from 
the lichen-covered coastal plain to winter in 
the narrow valleys in the wildest part of the 
Brooks Range. For the first time the animals 
passed, on their way, the Atlantic Richfield 
drilling crews working on their wells at Prud- 
hoe Bay. 

Spring arrives like the opening of the 1812 
Overture. The sun, absent since November, 
comes back as a faint glow in the south. Sun- 
light touches the tops of the mountains, 
while the valleys are still black as night. 
Each day sunshine descends lower on the 
slopes, and soon it is daylight all the time. 
In early April the sun sets about 10 at night 
and rises at 2 in the morning. The rest of the 
time there is a soft glow, like sunrise. The 
lights blaze up, the curtain rises and sounds 
like cannon roaring and armies clashing re- 
verberate as avalanches start and frozen 
waterfalls crash down. In the last two weeks 
of May the ice breaks up on the rivers. Dia- 
mond Jenness, a young archaeologist, was 
stranded near Prudhoe Bay during the winter 
of 1913 and left an account of the coming of 
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the season: “Water began to flow everywhere. 
New birds ap; .».. The rivers broke out 
all along the coast; their roar could be heard 
twenty miles away and their dark waters, 
newly exposed to the light, reflected the som- 
berness of the sky above. Spring had reached 
us at last.” 

When the light grows strong the caribou 
move through the mountains, the cows, heavy 
with calves, breaking the way through the 
snow, the bulls following leisurely later on, 
with the wolves, some of them the size of 
ponies, following both. “You better leave the 
wolves out of it,” says Bill Snedden, the pub- 
lisher of the Daily News-Miner, “or you'll 
really get in trouble.” No one can say any- 
thing about wolves in Alaska without start- 
ing a sort of scientific barroom fight 
prompted by outrageous pro-wolf or anti- 
wolf assertions made by people who know 
little about wolves. 

The newspapers print more about wolves 
than they do about oil, if you count the 
correspondence columns. A wolf in the Brooks 
Range lives well, killing one caribou a week, 
on the average, or about 50 a year. (This is 
not an outrageous deduction of my own; it 
can be found on page 193 of Nunamiut, by 
Helge Ingstad, a Norwegian scientist who 
lived for a year in the central Brooks Range.) 
Heading for their calving grounds on the 
north side of the mountains, into country 
too bleak and remote for wolves, last year’s 
migrants, or one herd of them, had to pass a 
second ofl well being drilled on the Sagava- 
nirktok River, seven miles from the discovery 
well. 

Because of the difficulty of spelling or pro- 
nouncing Sagavanirktok—an Eskimo word 
for fast water—the river usually is called 
the Sag. Not a big river, by the standards of 
the world’s immense rivers, the Sagavanirk- 
tok is nonetheless historic. It flows steeply 
from the mountains into Prudhoe Bay, and 
in some fashion or other most of the few 
explorers in the Brooks Range have followed 
its course. The second well is called Sag 
River One. On June 25, 1968 news reached 
Fairbanks that Sag River One had come in. 
This time the News-Miner reported that the 
field was evidently one of the world’s biggest. 
Within months, 12 drilling rigs had been 
fiown over the mountains to the new field; 
the freight planes of Alaska Airlines and In- 
terior Airways were booked ahead for 450 
flights. (Current figures have dwarfed these; 
flights from Fairbanks now reach 120 a day, 
and planes are reported booked for 5,000 
flights.) 

Never has there been a place so plainly 
at the end of one epoch and the beginning 
of another. In the Kobuk Bar in Fairbanks 
an airline executive says, “Last month we 
had 17 pilots. This week we have 41.” There 
was a meeting of hunters and conservation- 
ists in the clubhouse of the Tanana Valley 
Sportsman's Association to discuss “The Im- 
pact of Oil and Gas Discoveries on the Re- 
sources of Alaska.” A professor said, yes, oil 
was a valuable economic resource, but wild- 
life, vegetation, scenery and wilderness rep- 
resented potential dollars, too. Yet the con- 
servationists sounded discouraged. Not that 
the Brooks Range or the coastal plain north 
of it are in immediate danger of devastation. 
The uninhabited area concerned is about the 
size of Italy. Local enthusiasm for the oil 
discovery was combined with a sense of re- 
gret at the end of isolation for the moun- 
tains. The world was about to discover the 
Brooks Range. 

The Brooks Range has always been mys- 
terious, The men who explored it were young. 
Their reports were squirreled away, printed 
in private editions, lost or burled in sci- 
entific volumes with forbidding titles and 
few readers. 

. - > al . 


It was in the summer of 1929 that Rob- 
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ert Marshall, a 28-year-old forester, set out 
on the first of six trips to the Brooks Range 
which made those mountains famous. Mar- 
shall, a wealthy New Yorker working for his 
doctorate in plant physiology at Johns Hop- 
kins University, wanted to study the north- 
ern limit of the tree line. He was muscular, 
rangy, highspirited, energetic and clumsy, 
but he knew something about mountains. His 
parents had a summer home in the Adi- 
rondacks, and as a boy Marshall climbed all 
of the 42 peaks in the Adirondacks that were 
more than 4,000 feet. 

In Fairbanks, Marshall, with the help of 
the University of Alaska, found a guide, a 
Polish-born mining student named Al Retz- 
laf, but Retzlaf had never been in the Brooks 
Range either. The two newcomers to the 
territory then flew to Wiseman, rented the 
only two horses in town—probably the only 
two above the Arctic Circle—and headed 
north over the gray and green foothills for 
the central Brooks Range. 

After a week they reached country that 
Marshall found more spectacular than the 
Rockies or the Sierras—and he knew the 
American wilderness as well as anyone. At the 
gorge of the Clear River—about five days 
north of Wiseman—where the stream races 
for 10 miles between canyon walls too narrow 
for passage, they climbed to a plateau a 
thousand feet above the rapids. Ten miles 
ahead they could see a monstrous tower of 
rock that Marshall named Mount Boreal. It 
rose straight up for 6,000 feet. Directly op- 
posite it, across the narrow valley, was a jag- 
ged needle projection not quite as high that 
marked the gates of the Arctic. The main 
Brooks Range spread away endlessly east and 
west. “Every mountain was covered with 
snow, every peak showed a clear white edge 
set against pure blue. There was not a cloud 
in the sky,” wrote Marshall. 

Why, Marshall wondered, had no one writ- 
ten about this incredible land? He came to a 
valley more beautiful than any encountered 
so far, with a grassy floor and sheer stone 
walis that rose thousands of feet high (the 
headwaters of Ernie Creek, on modern maps) 
where a river dropped 1,500 feet in waterfalls 
at the end. Retzlaf shot a grizzly there; Mar- 
shall drew maps, named mountains and pho- 
tographed a landscape he was now sure sur- 
passed the grandeur of Yellowstone or 
Yosemite. 

Soon he came to the Arctic Divide, a lime- 
stone palisade a thousand feet high. Not far 
away he counted 13 great waterfalls in a sin- 
gle mile-and-a-half stretch, including one 
that crashed straight down a thousand feet. 
The weather remained a comfortable 24°, 
the air sparkling clear. He climbed a peak he 
named Rumbling Mountain—he named 127 
places in the Brooks Range—and found “the 
most impressive view of my life.” Along a 
sharp wall were 10 knife-edge ridges, each 
with a giant precipice, each rising thousands 
of feet above gorges and beyond them a green 
rolling valley like those of the Adirondacks, 
a panorama “of rivers unvisited by man, deep 
canyons and hanging valleys glimpsed from 
a distance but never explored, great moun- 
tains which no human being had ever as- 
cended.” 

Marshall now faced a dilemma, one that 
has burdened American conservationists ever 
since. He had to record the magnificent 
mountain world he had found. But if he did, 
his work might attract the tourists who 
would end the untouched wilderness char- 
acter that made the range unique. He solved 
his problem by writing a book about his ex- 
ploration, handsomely illustrated with his 
photographs, but he printed only a few 
copies. These he gave to his friends and to 
wilderness enthusiasts who could be counted 
on to recognize that the grandeur of the 
Brooks Range might be spoiled if too many 
people knew about it. 

Marshall and Reizlaf returned to the 
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mountains in the summer of 1930 for a longer 
trip that gave Marshall the material for a 
second book, likewise privately printed and 
so limited in circulation as to be almost 
secret, But Marshall also published a popu- 
lar book. He spent 15 months in 1930 and 
1931 in the town of Wiseman, where he wrote 
Arctic Village, a sociological study that be- 
came a best-seller and made him famous, 
but which, paradoxically, said nothing about 
the wonders of the Brooks Range that filled 
Marshall's two privately printed volumes. 
Arctic Village became a sensation in the U.S., 
but it was an even greater sensation in Wise- 
man, where it was said Marshall would be 
lynched if he ever came back to town. 

Unpublicized though it was, the Brooks 
Range wilderness continued to exert pro- 
found influence on the U.S, conservation 
movement through Marshall, who, under 
Franklin Roosevelt, had authority over out- 
door recreation in 180 million acres of na- 
tional forest land. He used that authority 
vigorously, principally to establish a system 
of wilderness and primitive areas in the na- 
tional forests, setting aside 81 of those areas 
from which all forms of mechanization were 
forever barred. 

Even more influential was Marshall's con- 
cept of a wilderness elite. “Only a small mi- 
nority of the human race will ever consider 
primeval nature a basic source of happiness," 
he wrote. “Quality as well as quantity must 
enter into any evaluation of competing types 
of recreation, because one really deep ex- 
perience may be worth an infinite number of 
ordinary experiences.” Venturers into the 
wilderness were a superior class, he felt, be- 
cause their self-testing gave them emotions 
that were intrinsically more valuable than 
the casual sightseeing of millions. And the 
Brooks Range was always, for him, the ulti- 
mate wilderness, the ultimate experience. 

There is now a town called Anaktuvuk Pass 
(Zip Code 97721) right in the middle of the 
central Brooks Range, with 119 Eskimos, a 
schoolteacher and a Vista volunteer, a new 
schoolhouse and a gravel airstrip. One can 
take off from Fairbanks at 10 in the morn- 
ing on Tuesday, Thursday or Saturday and 
fy north a few hundred miles across the 
broad, watery valley of the Yukon to Bettles, 
45 miles above the Arctic Circle. En route, 
it becomes dramatically apparent that the 
country just south of the Brooks Range is 
an unending expanse of low hills covered with 
shining yellow birches and dark stands of 
green-black Alaska spruce. There are no signs 
of human habitation, no roads. The only 
breaks in the forest are the shining still 
surfaces of winding rivers bordered with im- 
mense sandbars as level and empty as super- 
market parking lots on a Sunday morning. 

At Bettles there is a first glimpse of the 
mountains, incised on the northern horizon 
in white and steel-blue peaks. The seats are 
taken out of the plane in Bettles, and various 
necessities of life in Anaktuvuk Pass—ply- 
wood walls for shelters, bags of onions, cans 
of chili con carne—are strapped into the 
cabin. Leaving Bettles, the plane climbs high 
over John River. Bright sunlight strikes the 
tops of the mountains in all directions, and 
thin blue shadows below the peaks create 
an impression of a world of nothing but 
mountains, empty and geometrical, all tilted 
planes and angles. Any horizontal line gets 
bent, broken, crushed, upended; there are no 
fiat places in this world. 

Was Marshall right? Is the Brooks Range 
more awe-inspiring than Yellowstone or 
Yosemite? Well, yes. But in an unexpected 
way. For an hour or so we flew low over the 
John River, where 5,000-foot mountains on 
both sides block out the distant peaks. I 
could look out of either side of the plane 
and see extremely large chunks of very hard 
rock appallingly near. But the land beneath 
those forbidding stones is strikingly parklike 
and genial. It is the contrast between the 
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gaunt, frozen peaks and the garden appear- 
ance of the little valleys that makes this 
mountain range unique, a mixture of over- 
powering strength and fragility, with con- 
stantly changing patterns instead of the uni- 
form grandeur of the Rockies. 

Even more meaningful, perhaps, is the 
solitude, which envelopes everything in a 
shell of silence that makes the Brooks Range 
inspiring in a way that familiar places such 
as Yellowstone can never be again. So, in a 
sense, Marshall was right: these unexplored 
mountains are more impressive than the 
most famous of our national parks. 

Almost any writer mentioning the Brooks 
Range stresses its strange combination of 
strength and vulnerability, of the harsh and 
the gentle. Commander John Reed, the di- 
rector of the Arctic Institute, who was in 
charge of the Navy’s exploration of the 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4, observed how the 
region was easily scarred: “Vehicle tracks 
are likely to remain easily visible for years 
because of the slow recovery of tundra vege- 
tation. Even winter tracks may long be 
visible because the compacted snow affects 
the following summer's growth.” 

The record goes back a long way. Ejnar 
Mikkelsen was a young Dane who borrowed 
money to go there with Leffingwell in 1906. 
In Conquering the Arctic Ice he described a 
trip into the eastern Brooks Range, where 
he camped in a forest of dwarf trees many 
years old but only shoulder high, where “the 
mountains were towering over our heads and 
the sound of falling water was the only noise 
in the great frozen country.” Constance and 
Harmon Helmericks, the authors of We Live 
in the Arctic, spent 1945 in a cabin on the 
Alatna River, near where Lieutenant Stoney 
had lived 60 years before. They watched a 
herd of 100,000 caribou stream past, 4,000 a 
day for a month. Lois Crisler, who wrote 
Arctic Wild, lived through the winter of 1957 
on the Killik River in a landscape where 
ancient birch trees grow only ankle high. 

Most of them said the winters were liv- 
able. Some of them said they were enchant- 
ing. Mikkelsen wrote of winter darkness: 
“These days in the Arctic are the finest that 
man can see. The air is fresh, clean and brac- 
ing; we feel the joy of living so much we frisk 
about like puppies.” Nicholas Gubser, a Yale 
scientist who lived through 1960 at Anaktu- 
vuk Pass—he could not keep up his notes 
during the winter because he had to hunt to 
keep from starving—said that only at 40° 
below zero was he really cold. 

But all the reports agree on one vital point: 
the Brooks Range is not only the greatest 
wilderness left, it is also the most fragile. Its 
thin land surface cracks like an eggshell. 
Nothing decays or sinks into the earth. The 
healing underbrush and vines that soon hide 
a forest camp in the continental U.S. are 
absent: the campsite will remain visible for- 
ever. The tracks made by the Navy's explor- 
ing vehicles 25 years ago still crawl through 
the foothills, like the trail of some prehis- 
toric monster which had dragged itself in 
from the sea. In many areas there are no 
trees to screen anything; an empty oil drum is 
visible for miles and looks enormous. Along 
the big rivers are rushing streams that are 
called creeks—teally good-sized rivers in their 
own right. “There are trails all along those 
creeks,” wrote Donald Orth, a member of 
the U.S. Geological Survey crew that mapped 
the Brooks Range. “That doesn’t mean that 
many people have walked along them, but if 
a couple of people do so, it makes a trail.” 

One gets to Anaktuvuk Pass on the plane 
from Fairbanks about 2:30 in the afternoon. 
The pass suddenly widens out to an expanse 
of level ground several miles wide, and to the 
north the terrain can be seen gradually 
curving down 2,200 feet to the Arctic Ocean 
150 miles beyond. On this particular day cari- 
bou herds were coming through the pass; the 
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advance bands had been seen the day be- 
fore, somewhat behind schedule. Tradition- 
ally the hunters let the advance bands pass; 
otherwise the main herd may be frightened 
into following some unknown route a hun- 
dred miles away. Formerly they were hard 

to hunt because of the lack of cover, and a 

shot within 150 yards was rare. But now they 

are hunted in snowmobiles. The Eskimos ride 
into the main herd, shooting at close range 
like oldtime buffalo hunters, and a single 

hunt may—and hopefully will—supply a vil- 

lage with food for the winter. 

This sounds like butchery but it is not. 
“There is no limit on caribou north of the 
Arctic Circle,” says Robert Hinman, the dis- 
trict director of the Alaska Fish and Game 
Commission. “The herd is underharvested. 
Moose—no problem. Dall sheep—in specific 
areas there may be a decline, but not as a 
general condition. There are only about 25 
guides who fiy hunting parties into the 
mountains regularly or occasionally, perhaps 
a few more now, because the Alaska Range 
in the south is being heavily hunted and 
guides there are flying some parties to the 
Brooks. Fishing is usually an adjunct to a 
hunting party. The oil-drilling crews do not 
hunt much, as a rule, but they fish a good 
deal. No, the thing that scares me is not 
the depletion of the wildlife, but the fact 
that the Brooks Range is such a fragile en- 
vironment. Anything that is done there 
leaves a mark, Inevitably there is going to be 
some scarring of the landscape. The question 
is, how much can it be controlled and 
reduced?” 

Yes, that is the question. The villagers in 
Anaktuvuk Pass are the last inland Eskimos 
left. They have been so often interviewed 
that they greet an incoming plane with a 
smiling readiness to answer questions; the 
white people they have met have been geol- 
ogist, archaeologists, ethnologists, bota- 
nists, zoologists, limnologists, soil sclentists 
and experts from the Arctic Institute. The 
Eskimos seem to feel that the outside world 
is composed of educated people concerned 
with Eskimo lore. Some of them, like Simon 
Paneak, have appeared in so many erudite 
books that they are Intellectual figures and 
are called upon to correct manuscripts. But 
today there are a lot more visitors to Anak- 
tuyuk Pass, and not just questioners. A boom 
is on. Eskimos are being trained to work on 
oil rigs, a pipeline is projected that will go 
through the pass to Prudhoe Bay and a win- 
ter road has been completed to the oilfields. 

In the thin afternoon light, so uniformly 
blue and shadowless it seems as if the world 
has suddenly turned pale, Anaktuvuk Pass 
looks unreal. It is the last area in the world 
where one would expect that a major indus- 
trial development could cause concern. All 
that space—wild, virginal. But the facts are 
inescapable. If there were ever a place where 
progress and conservation come into direct 
confrontation it is the Brooks Range. For the 
first time in history the alternatives are 
absolute. There is an untouched wilderness 
on one hand and an enormous natural re- 
source on the other. Industry has never be- 
fore had such a clear opportunity to develop 
the resource and still preserve the wilderness. 
There are two causes to be served. Perhaps, 
with unusual thought and care, both can be 
served, 

Some Economic AND SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE PROPOSED ARCTIC INTERNATIONAL WILD- 
LIFE RANGE 

(By Peter H, Pearse) 
PROBLEMS AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of the proposal for an Arctic 
International Wildlife Range is to ensure 
that a large parcel of public domain in the 
Northwestern Yukon will be developed in a 


way that will best serve the public interest. 
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The implication of this is that without spe- 
cial status for these lands, there is danger 
that significant values will be lost, There is 
justification for this apprehension. Examples 
of alarming damage to land, wildlife and na- 
tive societies resulting from industrial ac- 
tivities in the frail ecological conditions of 
the arctic are well known. The proposal is 
aimed not at preventing productive uses of 
resources, but rather at providing a set of 
institutional and legal arrangements that 
will ensure that all values, however intangi- 
ble, will be considered so that the ultimate 
pattern of development will yield maximum 
benefits to society as a whole. 

In a mixed capitalistic economy like Can- 
ada’s, we normally depend upon market 
forces to steer productive resources to their 
highest and best use. Where al] products are 
priced, and the competitive system works 
well, private owners will allocate their re- 
sources to that use, or combination of uses 
that will yield the highest return. And if 
the market is working perfectly, that pattern 
of use will maximize not only private re- 
turns but will generate the highest social re- 
turns as well. 

But in the case of the arctic ranges we 
cannot depend on the market to produce 
the optimum result. In the first place, the 
resource base is not privately owned, The 
policy of public retention of title means 
that the land will not go to the highest 
bidder who would put it to its most produc- 
tive use. Rights and privileges to specific 
resources are allocated separately to separate 
groups who have little incentive to weigh the 
effects of their activities on the values that 
accrue to others. 

Secondly, many of the values generated are 
not priced in the market place, so that the 
market cannot automatically register all the 
benefits and costs of development activities. 
Where only some values and costs are regis- 
tered and considered by developers, but their 
actions have implications for other values, 
their maximization of returns cannot be ex- 
pected to yield the best result for society as 
a whole. It must fall to the public landlord 
to ensure that all values are weighed in an 
unbiased way, regardless of the difficulties in 
assessing them. 

Thirdly, the market can be expected to effi- 
ciently achieve socially desirable results only 
if decision-makers have full knowledge of the 
results of their actions. Our knowledge about 
the subtle effects of arctic activities on the 
environment is rudimentary. Experience sug- 
gests that apparently innocuous actions often 
haye profound and lasting effects on ecologi- 
cal conditions. More serious ecological dam- 
age may be, for all intents and purposes, 
irreversible. The long run social interest 
therefore demands special caution in devel- 
opment planning. 

Finally, some values, if they are to be pre- 
served at all, must be preserved on a large 
scale. A wild species cannot be protected by 
preservation of only part of its required range 
or habitat. Wilderness preserved in very small 
units is meaningless. Similarly, a way of life 
or & social structure is not viable unless it 
encompasses a large enough number of peo- 
ple. All these values are relevant in the area 
covered by the arctic range proposal. The 
scale of project required to protect these 
values is often beyond the capacities of pri- 
vate enterprise, and hence their perpetua- 
tion and development depends on the action 
of governments. 

All these considerations imply the need for 
close government control of resource develop- 
ment projects. The urgency of the proposal 
for special status for the Northwest corner 
of the Yukon, stems from the possibly enor- 
mous industrial activity associated with fu- 
ture oil and gas recovery in or near the area. 
The evidence of experts suggests that serious 
ecological damage has resulted from such 
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activities elsewhere in the arctic as a result 
of a failure to recognise some of the values 
at stake, ignorance, and a lack of clear public 
policy (Cowan: 1969). The present proposal 
is an attempt to ensure that this waste is not 
repeated in an area where non-industrial 
values are conspicuously important. 

The specific non-industrial values at stake 
im the area covered by the proposal will be 
completely described by other participants 
in this conference. Given the need for close 
government control, the remainder of this 
paper is directed to the problems of assessing 
these values, of determining the required de- 
gree of compromise between competing de- 
mands as resources, and of providing admin- 
istrative arrangements capable of ensuring 
that the optimum result will be achieved. 


ASSESSMENT OF NONINDUSTRIAL VALUES 


Most natural resources are capable of yield- 
ing streams of benefits through time, and 
these benefits can take a wide variety of 
forms. The ultimate objective of the public 
landlord is to see to it that resources are used 
in a way that will maximize the values they 
generate; not in any one use alone, but in 
the aggregate of various possible combina- 
tions of uses that have social value. 

The design of criteria for judging the ade- 
quacy of any particular resource use pattern 
in meeting this general objective involves 
some difficult problems, particularly when 
the management requirements for different 
kinds of values are not entirely comple- 
mentary. The value of each form of bene- 
fit must be estimated whether it is priced 
on the market or not; benefits that will ac- 
crue in the future must be counted as well 
as those in the present; the degree of com- 
patibility of different demands on the re- 
source base must be analysed to reveal the 
trade-off between them; and it is necessary to 
discover how the intensity of one form of 
use affects other values. In fact, of course, 
governments deal with these problems every 
day in deciding how public resources will be 
used (although we may often question the 
rigor and completeness of their analyses). 
Economics offers general criteria for assess- 
ing the efficiency of resource use in meeting 
given objectives. But economists are com- 
pelled to look to others for specification of 
the objectives on the one hand and for in- 
formation about resource capabilities on the 
other. 

In the case of the proposed Arctic Interna- 
tional Wildlife Range, a variety of values 
must be considered. The area probably con- 
tains mineral and petroleum deposits of 
commercial yalue. It may offer the least ex- 
pensive route for an oil pipeline from North 
Alaska to southern markets. The tundra and 
boreal forest support commercial fur species, 
and the coast provides a base for harvesting 
the resources of the Arctic Sea. In addition 
to these obvious commercial values, the area 
ylelds more subtle benefits which are more 
difficult to evaluate. It provides critical 
habitat for an enormous variety of wildlife 
species including some, such as caribou and 
falcons, which are becoming increasingly 
rare. It supports native Indians and Eskimos 
in their original way of life. And it offers 
unique opportunities for reaction, apprecia- 
tion and study in one of the world’s most in- 
teresting and important geographical regions. 

Resources demanded for industrial pur- 
poses are relatively easy to assess. Their 
value is the difference between the value of 
the product and the cost of extracting the 
raw material, transporting it and preparing 
it for the market. The net value usually 
takes the form of private profits and govern- 
ment rents, royalties and taxes generated in 
the process. One conspicuous problem in 
evaluating industrial resources surrounds 
certain costs associated with the utilization 
processes that are not borne by the private 
user nor registered in the marketplace. These 
include the “external” costs of pollution, 
ecological damage, dislocation of other ac- 
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tivities and so on. These costs of production 
are difficult to evaluate, but from the point 
of view of society as a whole they are real 
costs nevertheless (Jarrett: 1966). 

Non-industrial values present more basic 
problems of assessment. Recreational and 
aesthetic values, educational and cultural 
values, and the special value of preserving 
unique features of nature all fall into this 
category, and are important in the arctic 
range proposal. Economists have made sig- 
nificant progress recently in developing and 
refining techniques for estimating the eco- 
nomic value of recreational resources, even 
where the recreational opportunities are pro- 
vided free to users, Pearse and Bowden; 
1969). The procedures involve the use of in- 
direct evidence to determine how much rec- 
reationists would be willing to pay for access 
to the resources rather than abstain from 
the recreation. These techniques are capable 
of providing useable estimates of recrea- 
tional values where the resources involved 
are not unique and where the benefits of the 
recreation activity accrues entirely to the 
recreationists themselves. 

Where the resources include unique and 
irreplaceable features of nature, however, an 
evaluation based solely on the appreciation 
of participants is inadequate. Others, who 
may never visit the site, may value preserva- 
tion of its natural characteristics simply be- 
cause they value the option of being able 
to appreciate it or the opportunity for their 
heirs to appreciate it in the future. Unique 
resources thus share some of the characteris- 
tics of irreplaceable works of art. Many peo- 
ple value the preservation of unique works 
of art in the same way that they are willing 
to support preservation of the Serengeti Na- 
tional Park in Africa, Niagara Falls, whoop- 
ing cranes and buffalo, even though they may 
never expect to see them. Destruction of 
these features would eliminate forever the 
opportunity to appreciate them, and the loss 
of this option would represent a loss to all 
future generations. This “museum value”, 
associated with unique and irreplaceable fea- 
tures of nature, provides special cause for re- 
straint in considering projects that would 
permanently alter their natural characteris- 
tics (Krutilla et al: 1970). Uniqueness and 
irreplaceability are not common characteris- 
tics of recreational resources, but they are 
important features in the Arctic, where the 
ecosystem can so easily and permanently be 
disturbed by human activity. 

That people value the natural wilderness 
of the Arctic is evidenced by the public out- 
cry over reports of its destruction, and the 
response of governments with measures to 
protect it. We also observe general public 
support for a rather expensive programme for 
protecting the whooping crane from extinc- 
tion. It is by no means irrational for people 
to value the preservation of rare or unique 
featues of their natural heritage, even if the 
direct enjoyment of them accrues to others. 

Similar arguments apply to educational 
and cultural values. The Arctic supports a 
unique cultural heritage which is threatened 
by major disruption. Whether the native peo- 
ple would be better off with a different social 
organization is an open question; but the 
advocates of change and the native people 
themselves must recognise that the tradi- 
tional way of life, once destroyed, can never 
be reconstructed. 

The value of resources. for most purposes 
can be observed to rise through time with 
economic and population growth. A general 
characteristic of this trend is the relatively 
more rapid rise in the non-industrial value 
of specific sites. As technology advances, the 
requirements of industry can be met in an 
increasing variety of ways. New resources are 
found, and substitute sources of energy and 
materials are developed. Industry becomes 
less and less dependent upon particular re- 
sources and on particular sites, so that the 
relative value of any one resource deposit or 
site declines through time. Economic ad- 
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vance effectively frees industry from depend- 
ence on particular sites and resources, But 
evaluations of industrial resources do not 
ordinarily take account of these trends. 

At the same time, economic growth pro- 
duces higher incomes, more leisure time and 
greater mobility, producing a growing de- 
mand for recreation and appreciation of the 
environment. But technology is not capable 
of increasing the natural resources available 
for recreation in the same way that it ex- 
pands opportunities for industry, and so 
the recreational value of resources is seen to 
increase rapidly. The certain continuation of 
these trends suggests that in choosing be- 
tween the alternatives of preservation of na- 
ture and industrial uses which have perma- 
nently damaging effects, we should err on the 
side of preservation (Krutilla: 1967). 

Significantly, the category of outdoor rec- 
reation demand that shows most rapid 
growth is that assoclated with wilderness- 
type recreational opportunities. In North 
America, during recent decades, it has been 
the most remote and undeveloped parks and 
recreational sites that have shown the sharp- 
est increase in visitation rates (Clawson and 
Knetsch: 1966). Studies show, also, that it 
is these resources which are valued highest 
by recreationists. These facts have import- 
ant implications for resource management, If 
part of the value of a recreational experl- 
ence lies in solitude and an atmosphere of 
unspoiled wilderness, large numbers of vis- 
itors will dissipate the value of the resource. 
As a result, resource managers are increas- 
ingly concerned about policies directed to- 
ward stimulating ever more tourism with 
consequent increasing pressures on resources. 
In an artic wildlife range, this is undoubted- 
ly a serious matter. The kind of attractions 
offered by the Arctic suggest that the recrea- 
tional and aesthetic values can be preserved 
only with low densities of visitors. 

Tourism, which is often claimed as an im- 
portant economic benefit, tends to be over- 
valued, The plethora of statistical reports 
on tourism typically show the gross spending 
of tourists, implying that this figure repre- 
sents the value gained by the economy. But 
gross expenditures fail to take account of 
the costs involved in providing the goods 
and services purchased by tourists; and in 
view of the pattern of most tourist spending, 
these costs are likely to be close to the prices 
paid by tourists. The net gain, through the 
relatively competitive industries of accom- 
modation, catering and travel services, is 
likely to be a very small fraction of gross 
spending. The additional consideration that 
large numbers of people can damage the 
quality of a wilderness experience suggests 
that a general policy of promoting tourism 
to wilderness sites deserves to be questioned. 


NATIONALIZATION OF COMPETING DEMANDS 


The ecological damage associated with 
some mineral and petroleum projects in the 
past was often unnecessary: it resulted from 
understandable ignorance of the effects, or 
from a lack of knowledge about alternative 
methods that would have been less destruc- 
tive. Often, incentives to minimize damage 
were absent, because public policies failed 
to provide for recognition of ecological impli- 
cations of industrial practices. In many cases, 
all parties were worse off as a result, includ- 
ing the industrialists who subsequently suf- 
fered public criticism. 

Whenever it is technically possible to pur- 
sue industrial activities without adverse 
affects on other values, and without impos- 
ing additional costs on industry, the required 
public policy is simply to prescribe clear rules 
of behavior and provide adequate surveil- 
lance. Even if protection of the environment 
involves some small extra costs, industrialists 
are likely to co-operate willingly to avold ad- 
verse criticism later. 

This explains, in part, the value of the 
arctic range proposals. By providing legal 
status for the areas which ensures recogni- 
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tion of non-industrial values, attention will 
be focused on the need to protect these other 
values. Explicit standards of development 
will then become essential, and within these 
rules industry can proceed with certainty. 

But it is probably naive to hope that the 
optimum degree of protection for the en- 
vironment can always be achieved with in- 
significant extra costs to industrial activities. 
Frequently, protection and restoration of 
natural conditions will be costly, and if both 
industrial and non-industrial values are to 
be enjoyed, some compromise is necessary. 

Multiple use is not a panacea for resource 
development problems, and the integration 
of conflicting demands raises difficult ques- 
tions in practice. First, the degree to which 
different forms of use are technically com- 
patible must be ascertained. To the extent 
that different values conflict, more of one 
form of development is possible only at the 
expense of others. Second, given the alterna- 
tive combinations of uses that are technically 
possible, the best combination can be se- 
lected only with reference to the different 
values of the products. The optimum pattern 
of development is that in which any more 
of one use would generate a value that is just 
matched by the loss it imposes in other 
values. In the same way, extra spending on 
environmental protection is justified just so 
long as it preserves values that exceed the 
extra costs (Pearse: 1969). 

The most difficult technical problem in de- 
signing optimum resource use patterns lies 
in determining the feasible combinations of 
uses and the extent to which they impinge 
on each other. The most complex economic 
problem consists in evaluating non-marketed 
benefits; in calculating the social value of 
intangible and often vicarious satisfactions 
referred to earlier. In addition, there are the 
problems facing public administrators in de- 
vising machinery and institutions for 
achievement of the desired results. For polit- 
ical authorities, there is the problem of recon- 


ciling the interests of different groups of 
people and regions. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BENEFITS AND COSTS 


Any decisions about how resources will be 
used has implications for the distribution of 
economic welfare among economic groups 
and among regions. These effects are seldom 
given the study they deserve. The arctic range 
proposal raises especially important questions 
about the distribution of benefits because 
the region is isolated, the indigenous popula- 
tion is a conspicuously low income group, 
and the benefits of industrial development 
will accrue to distinctly different people from 
those who benefit from non-industrial values 
(Scott: 1968). If the distribution of income 
was the same everywhere, and the govern- 
ment’s scope of jurisdiction covered every- 
one affected, we might be indifferent about 
these effects; but this is clearly not the case. 

Because the resources under consideration 
fall under the jurisdiction of the national 
government, the appropriate point of refer- 
ence appears to be that of the nation as a 
whole. This is important, because the pattern 
of resource use that will maximize values to 
the nation will probably differ from that 
which would maximize values to the 
Territory, or to specific communities of 
people. A national point of view implies that 
benefits that accrue to people outside any 
subsidiary jurisdiction must be counted, but, 
on the other hand benefits that accrue to 
foreigners should be excluded. A few examples 
will serve to illustrate the importance of this 
point. The private profits and government 
royalties generated through mineral exploi- 
tations must be regarded as benefits to the 
extent that the corporate shareholders are 
nationals and the royalties are paid to the 
national government. But none of these is 
likely to be a significant benefit to the par- 
ticular area in which the exploitation takes 
place. Free recreational opportunities typ- 
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ically benefit visitors from a wide region, only 
a fraction of whom are resident in the local 
area. Preservation of nature untouched may 
provide esoteric forms of enjoyment for peo- 
ple from elsewhere, but may interfere with 
the ability of local people to enhance 
their own welfare. Some kinds of devel- 
opment must be considered beneficial to 
a local community, but from the national 
point of view there may be no net gain if the 
development would otherwise take place in 
other communities. 

Thus the sphere of reference of the plan- 
ners is extremely important because the dif- 
ferent points of view of different jurisdic- 
tions inevitably lead them to advocate differ- 
ent policies. In fact, any proposal for de- 
velopment in the Arctic is unlikely to be 
successful unless it can be shown to benefit 
not only the nation as a whole but also the 
specific communities most directly affected. 
In the extreme, a resource development plan 
might be explicitly designed as an instru- 
ment for enhancing the welfare of local 
communities and people, as are many of 
Canada’s current regional development plans. 
The point of this discussion is that planners 
must be provided with guides not only to 
the relative values of competing uses of the 
resource base, but also to the relative weights 
to put on the competing interests of various 
groups, 

RESUME: PROBLEMS AND APPROACHES 

This brief outline of some of the social 
and economic implications of the arctic 
range proposal is sufficient only to identify 
certain important considerations inherent in 
the scheme. The main conclusions to be 
drawn from this discussion are the follow- 
ing: 

1. No values at stake here are absolute, in 
the sense that society, or any part of it, 
could not survive without them. The pro- 
posal reflects a contention, nevertheless, that 
preservation of certain natural features of 
the northwest corner of the Yukon is suffi- 
ciently valuable to warrant explicit recogni- 
tion in public policies for development of 
the area, 

2. Adequate provision for these non-indus- 
trial values cannot be expected to be made 
automatically. The market mechanisms fail 
to register the value of benefits that are not 
priced, and production of them is beyond 
the capacities of private enterprise. More- 
over, although responsibility for optimizing 
the pattern of resource development must 
rest with public authorities, general resource 
use policies do not ensure adequate provi- 
sion for non-industrial values (Thompson: 
1970). 

3. Where resources yield benefits that vary 
in king, development plans demand assess- 
ment of all values, including those that are 
not priced in the market. Non-marked values 
are often extremely difficult to measure in 
comparable economic terms. Some, such as 
recreational values, can be estimated with 
recently-developed indirect techniques. Oth- 
ers, such as the value of preservation of wild 
species and unique features of nature can be 
Judged only arbitrarily, by the force of pub- 
lic opinion as articulated through the social 
value of preserving natural features because 
public evaluation is so difficult to articulate. 
The benefits that accrue to recreationists 
are direct, but are not priced. In addition, 
others, who do not visit the site, derive satis- 
faction from knowledge of the existence and 
preservation of natural features. Society 
clearly benefits simply from preservation of 
the opportunity for direct appreciation of 
unique natural features. In addition, appre- 
ciation of these things is in large part a 
learning process: public evaluation of arctic 
wilderness may be restricted because of its 
inaccessibility. In the future, however, with 
easier transport and higher incomes, public 
knowledge about the arctic and its attrac- 
tions can be expected to grow. Finally, we 
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know that the value of something increases 
as alternatives to it are reduced. As wilder- 
ness environments become ever more scarce, 
the value of the preserved sites rises, just as 
a park in the centre of a city rises in value as 
the open space beyond the city becomes more 
remote. 

4. Sometimes, conservation objectives can 
be accommodated by extractive industries 
without any increase in costs. This happy sit- 
uation is unfortunately rare: measures to 
protect the environment usually involve some 
costs that industry would not otherwise in- 
cur. Wherever the pursuit of one source of 
value prejudices other values, the most dif- 
ficult problems of multiple use arise. Eco- 
nomics provides clear criteria for the solu- 
tion, although the data required are seldom 
readily available. 

5. Once the best programme of resource 
development is specified, successful results 
depend critically on clear and explicit rules 
and standards of behaviour for resource 
users. Uncertainty or vagueness in either 
specification of standards or administration 
of them are sources of inevitable conflict and 
frustration, particularly when competing 
interests are involved. Similarly, success can 
be achieved only if appropriate institutions 
and administrative arrangements exist for 
executing plans, maintaining respectful and 
responsive liaison with the various groups 
involved, surveillance, and enforcement. We 
have a long way to go in designing efficient 
administrative agencies and procedures. 

6. A programme that specifies which re- 
sources will be developed, in what intensity, 
and which will be sacrificed, inevitably pre- 
scribes, at the same time, which group will 
gain and which will lose under the plan. 
Resource planners cannot ignore the impli- 
cations of their recommendations for the 
distribution of wealth. This is particularly 
serious where the beneficiaries of competing 
forms of resource use show widely varient 
income levels. Similar problems arise where 
the beneficiaries (or those who must bear 
the costs) of different uses are spread over 
different jurisdictions. Then the interests of 
different jurisdictions can be expected to 
conflict, and politically delicate compromises 
are often required. 

7. In view of our inexperience with well- 
integrated resource development, the solu- 
tion of many of these problems depends on 
research and experimentation, Our knowl- 
edge of purely technical problems is nowhere 
more inadequate than in the arctic. But this 
is also an area where mistakes resulting from 
ignorance can be most costly, because they 
are often irreversible, Time is short. We know 
that the extractive industries are eyeing the 
northwest Yukon, and will not wait patiently 
for other interests to do their homework. 
With so much depending on advance research 
and preparation, and so much of it to do, 
the time to begin is now. 
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ARCTIC INTERNATIONAL WILDLIFE RANGE 
CONFERENCE SUMMARY 


(By Richard M. Leonard) 


Friends of Canada: We are fortunate in- 
deed to be here with you with such magnifi- 
cent country to the north, great people there, 
and fascinating wildlife. The history of the 
country is fascinating too, The ancestors of 
the people now there, came 23,000 years ago, 
and lived in this area that we are now dis- 
cussing. Some of them went by as early as 
30,000 years ago, because we have datings of 
aboriginal sites farther south as far back as 
that. It was a little less than 200 years ago 
that Alexander Mackenzie came down the 
great river, leading the fur bearers to the 
delta in which we now have oil production. It 
was a little over 200 years ago that the great 
British explorer Captain Cook, came up from 
the Antarctic and the South Seas, through 
Bering Straits and into the Arctic Ocean, 
He thus lead the way for the whalers of 
Canada, Great Britain, and New England who 
came into this country about 150 years ago 
and explored the north coast. It was just 54 
years ago that the first wildlife treaty be- 
tween Canada and the United States was 
signed, the Migratory Bird Treaty that is a 
forerunner, a precedent, for the cooperative 
work that we are talking about here, of 
establishing a wildlife range equivalent to 
that established ten years ago in Alaska. We 
would hope possibly in another ten years or 
less that the two Wildlife Ranges in Canada 
and Alaska could be coordinated as a truly 
international project. 

To show the interest in this, it was just 
a year ago that the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science held a special 
conference on the Arctic at Fairbanks. It was 
just last year also that the Tundra Confer- 
ence, more fully known as the Conference on 
Productivity and Conservation in the Cir- 
cumpolar Lands, was held at Edmonton, not 
so far away. Then we also heard today of the 
recent Montebello Conference on Arctic Re- 
search. So you can see that the present prob- 
lems of the Arctic are of great concern 
throughout North America, and particularly 
to the people of Canada. 

I have attended a number of conferences 
of this type, and to my mind it has been 
fascinating to see the continuity of thought 
among the committees that were given re- 
sponsibilities for portions of the total 
thought that had to be put into this pro- 
gram. It was particularly interesting to see 
the unanimity of conclusions. Someone said 
that it looked like they hac all been written 
out ahead of time, but Dr. Fuller can tell 
you that that is not true, because we fin- 
ished the last one just a few moments ago. 

I think one of the clearest conclusions of 
the conference has been that the rights of 
the aboriginal people of North America, and 
particularly here in Canada, must be fully 
respected—legallv, morally and ethically. We 
have with us the Chief of the Old Crow 
Band of Indians. We have also representa- 
tives from the Eskimos on the Arctic coast. 
They represent to my mind the type of life 
and culture that is extremely important to 
technological people of the world—a way of 
life that has existed here without interrup- 
tion for 23,000 years or more, living in bal- 
ance with the wildlife of the range and the 
wildlife of North America. It is fascinating to 
realize that if those people moved only a half 
a mile a year, they reached Patagonia during 
the time that we are discussing. 

So one of the primary purposes of the 
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proposed Arctic Wildlife Range was stated to 
be the protection of the primitive rights of 
the aboriginal people—their right to live in 
the way of life that they have lived, and to 
continue that as long as they wish—to make 
transitions to technological society if and 
when they wish to and not be forced to. This 
is one of the important conclusions of the 
conference. 

One of the primary questions at the begin- 
ning of the conference was why was this 
area to be chosen? To my mind one of the 
most important reasons that I heard through- 
out the conference was that this area was 
free of ice during the time of the great 
Pleistocene ice sheets which extended clear 
down to the Ohio River in the United States. 
During that time, with so much of the Bering 
Sea locked up in the ice sheets of Central 
Canada, the hardy aboriginal people were 
able to come across and leave evidence of 
their occupation 23,000 years ago in this very 
area that we are now considering. Because of 
freedom in this area from the general con- 
tinental glaciation, there is a rich biotic 
diversity that has provided the genetic source 
for restocking the “new” postglacial land of 
the rest of the Arctic of Canada. So much of 
what was wiped out by the Ice Age of the 
Pleistocene in the rest of Canada was pre- 
served in this area. Thus you have the en- 
demic species, not only of plants, but ani- 
mals, that are very, very ancient, and are 
slowly spreading out to other areas. 

You have here also a fascinating combina- 
tion of: 

(1) Arctic Coast with marine mammals; 
the polar bear, the seal, the whale. 

(2) High mountains close by, rising to 
9,239 feet just to the west in the Alaskan 
part of the Brooks Range; rising as high as 
6,000 feet in the mountains of the range 
we are speaking of in the Yukon. 

(3) Old Crow Flats—An entirely different 
type of terrain, fascinating, with a multitude 
of lakes and rich wildlife. 

In the Arctic International Wildlife Range 
of Canada, the area proposed has some of the 
major populations of interesting wildlife 
that do not occur elsewhere in as large a 
number or on as well balanced a range. You 
have the caribou, which is an international 
herd, possibly 140,000 head. This area pro- 
tects major wintering grounds, although 
caribou do range widely. You have the wild 
fowl which are protected by treaty, migrate 
as far as India, Africa, and down to Argen- 
tina; rich populations of muskrats, an im- 
portant source of livelihood for the Old 
Crow Band; the grizzly bear which is a 
vanishing species throughout North Amer- 
ica; and the falcon, an imperiled species it- 
self. Part of these animals have been classi- 
fied by Dr. Leopold as sedentary; that-is, the 
muskrat and the marmots don’t wander very 
far; the lemmings sometimes try to, but they 
really don't go any great distance. Then you 
have the migratory types, particularly cari- 
bou and the magnificent wolves that travel 
with them. The Scientific American every 
September has a special issue on a particular 
subject and this issue it is the biosphere, 
with analyses of all the different things that 
go into the life cycles. There they pointed out 
that a land can grow only so many calories 
of food. Those calories would be eaten by 
some of the vegetarians such as the caribou, 
which would convert about ten per cent of 
what they eat into the meat of their own 
bodies. Then that lichen, converted into 
meat, would be eaten by wolves as carnivores. 
Finally the decay elements would reduce 
lichen, caribou and wolves all back into soil 
again. 

So we have a balanced continuing life 
process there that has been in excellent bal- 
ance since long before the Ice Ages. There 
can be in this particular portion of the 
Arctic an ecologically balanced range of over 
18 million acres, when we plan the possi- 
bility of a Wildlife Reserve of 9 million acres 
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on the Canadian side of the International 
Line. One of the real reasons for selecting 
in the Canadian Arctic this area is that 10 
years ago we were fortunate that the United 
States set aside 9 million acres on the 
Alaskan side of the boundary. This covers the 
summer range of the porcupine caribou herd 
on the Arctic coast of Alaska. We have an 
opportunity now to have a combined ecologi- 
cal unit of the magnificent size so necessary 
in the delicate Arctic. While we have all rec- 
ognized that even this would not be large 
enough to encompass the entire range of the 
caribou, it still would be a very good range. 
It would be an important reason for estab- 
lishing a reservation on the Yukon side of 
the International Line, if it is possible. 

Boundaries were discussed, and to my mind 
it was fascinating again to see the unanim- 
ity of thought in the separate committees. 
The conservatism of the organizing commit- 
tee was commendable in not attempting to 
outline an unrealistic goal, The scientific 
work of those who were involved in the com- 
mittees expanded the concept on sound 
grounds, The boundaries now suggested start 
at Demarcation Point, more or less, where 
the International Boundary reaches the 
Arctic Ocean. Thence south along the Boun- 
dary to the Porcupine River, a magnificent 
stream. Up the Porcupine through the Old 
Crow Flats, to the Bell River, which is the 
eastern most river of the southern part of 
the Wildlife Range. Then from the head- 
waters where the Bell comes from the hy- 
drographic divide, down the eastern branch 
of the Blow River, to the Arctic Ocean again. 

The Arctic International Wildlife Range 
should include within its boundaries, and 
under its protection, the Continental Shelf 
at least far enough out to protect the polar 
bear coming in on the ice packs near shore, 
the seals and the whales, Such protection 
would be of benefit to the native people 
because it would prevent international com- 
petition inside the 3-mile limit. 

To establish an Arctic International Wild- 
life Range in Canada with boundaries down 
to the Porcupine would then provide a bio- 
logical unit with Alaska. We would hope 
that with encouragement from Canada, the 
United States would then extend the boun- 
dary of the Arctic National Wildlife Range 
in Alaska at least down to the Porcupine, 
and at least as far west as the Chandalar. 

There was a good point made that boun- 
daries should be drawn on ridges rather than 
rivers. I strongly agree with that in prin- 
ciple, because I have seen a number of wil- 
derness proposals pretty much wrecked on 
the realization that one side of the river 
would be nonwilderness and the other side 
wilderness. Similarly here you would have 
one side of the river and its valley with the 
protection of the Wildlife Range, and the 
other side not, It would be wise, if practical, 
to extend the boundaries to the eastern hy- 
drographic ridges of the Bell and the Blow 
Rivers. 

The use of this area would be primarily for 
wilderness use, I happen to be one of those 
purists who feels that wilderness has its own 
rights, even if there were no people whatso- 
ever, and even if nobody ever got into it. I 
strongly believe that the wilderness and the 
wildlife have ethical, moral, sacred rights 
that should be protected. The aboriginal 
people, living in their traditional way, come 
within that definition. They have been here 
for at least 23,000 years in this area, in com- 
plete balance with the wildlife and the wil- 
derness conditions. They have been able to 
live in dignity, to cooperate with the wildlife 
and to continue their fine way of life. To my 
mind, the aboriginals fit into the wilderness 
life of the Wildlife Range. 

However, other rights must also be con- 
sidered. I come from San Francisco, a tech- 
nological center that they call “civilization,” 
but I am not so sure that it is as civilized as 
the gentler, more peaceful life of the Old 
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Crow Band. But technological man does have 
the voting power in the United States, Can- 
ada and elsewhere, s0 we have to carefully 
consider his point of view. In this regard, 
you have the pre-existing oil and gas permits 
which cover essentially the entire Old Crow 
country, the Arctic Coast, and even some of 
the mountain areas. You have mining claims. 
I am encouraged to hear that there is prac- 
tically no problem with placer claims. All 
those claims for oil, gas and minerals must 
be respected under Canadian law and under 
the Constitution of the United States in our 
country. Those private rights, long estab- 
lished, are legally correct and morally proper 
under our concept of the way our civiliza- 
tion has been built up. For those reasons, 
National Park status is not practical in this 
area. At least that was the conclusion of the 
committees and was mentioned in connec- 
tion with the resolution as the reason why 
National Park status was not proposed. 

For the same reason, it is my understand- 
ing that section 18(a) of the Canadian law 
(the Territorial Lands Act) would not be 
practical to preserve this as a game sanctu- 
ary. This is because, again, it would eliminate 
all contrary. human uses, even aboriginal 
hunting, and would cut down the ability to 
regulate the game population, and the pos- 
sibility of native guides for hunting. But a 
wildlife preserve under section 18(e) of the 
Act, as one of the many land management 
zones that are to be set up throughout the 
Arctic, could serve very well. Such a concept 
should be approved by the Yukon Territorial 
government, through the Councilors, some of 
whom, particularly Mr. Mike Stutter of Daw- 
son City, and Norman Chamberlist of White- 
horse, have been with us throughout the con- 
ference. If they approve, the reserve could 
be handled under the Territorial Game Ordi- 
nance, Padraig O'Donahue, legal advisor to 
Yukon Territory, has offered to help with 
the legal draftsmanship of carrying out the 
principle. 

A wildlife reserve under section 18(e) of 
the Canadian law would then permit the 
concept of multiple use which was referred 
to in the resolutions. The first of these uses 
of course would be full protection on a prior- 
ity basis of the aboriginal native rights—the 
rights to harvest the game and the fish for 
their own use. We would also need imme- 
diate inventory of all the assets that are 
there—the various species of plant life, ani- 
mal life, and their balance. Then continuing 
research and dissemination of that informa- 
tion throughout Canada and into the United 
States so that we could correlate it with 
similar information in the 9 million acres of 
the Alaska Wildlife Range. 

This would lead to help in carrying out 
multiple uses of the area with protection 
of the species and the populations of animal 
life and plant life that are now in the area. 
Multiple use would permit sport hunting and 
fishing which could be handled on a basis 
that would protect the range against overuse 
by overpopulations of any particular species. 
Multiple use would also permit, of course, the 
continuing search for oil, with exploration 
and development. It would permit pipelines 
to carry out oil or gas, or eyen to carry 
through from the Mackenzie delta region, or 
from the west from the United States, if this 
can be done without danger to the primary 
values of the reserve. That, of course, is being 
analyzed at the present time in the United 
States, and that is why, as all of you know, 
that the pipeline permit for construction of 
the pipeline by the old consortium called 
TAPS has been held up for about a year and 
a half now, because we don’t yet have enough 
information to be sure that it can be done 
safely. 

I have met with those folks frequently, in 
all parts of Alaska, from Prudhoe Bay down 
into the United States. All of them are sin- 
cere, realizing that they have a moral and a 
legal obligation to protect the country and 
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its environment. The only question that has 
really been raised during this year and a half 
is whether we know enough yet to put hot oil 
at 170 degrees temperature into a four-foot 
pipeline for 800 miles, much of it through 
permafrost, over mountain ranges, and across 
major, exceedingly-active earthquake faults. 
Mining, and even the use of gravel, is another 
use. One that was brought up in the last 
resolution is the sad threat of the SST’s 
heavy sonic booms. Simply because the Arctic 
is considered worthless as compared with the 
rest of Canada and the United States, people 
from Ottawa to Vancouver, or from San 
Francisco to New York won't get boomed, but 
the people on the Old Crow lands and at 
Arctic Village will be boomed. People at Fair- 
banks won't get boomed because they have 
so many glass windows that would get 
knocked out, so the planes will have to slow 
down before they get there. 

Well, then we come back to how to pro- 
vide for all these multiple uses. I want to 
emphasize again that the priority in the reso- 
lutions has been for the aboriginal uses as 
they have developed over the past thousands 
of years, and the protection or the game 
under the land use regulations which Can- 
ada is now developing. The Legal Commit- 
tee went into this very thoroughly. I am a 
member of the Legal Committee and as a 
member of the International Institute of 
Environmental Law, I won't take much time 
on your part to consider these problems. The 
job of a lawyer, as John Naysmith said, is to 
carry out the wishes and instructions of the 
people who asked him to do a job. The Legal 
Committee has determined that it is en- 
tirely practical under existing law of Canada 
to accomplish these purposes, and to accom- 
plish them effectively, in the way and with 
the priorities that I have outlined. 

The reservation of the area as a widlife 
preserve would be compatible with basic 
aboriginal claims to the land which they 
have cceupied for so long. Moreover, such 
protection of the area as a game reserve, with 
assured native hunting for their own needs, 
would be beneficial to the native people, be- 
cause reserve status would protect the land 
and the game against other adverse uses. 
Such status as a wildlife reserve would tend 
to provide greater care against possible ac- 
cidents in technological use of the area than 
could occur if we had unrestricted develop- 
ment, without careful thought of protecting 
natural values. The Management Authority 
is proposed to have representatives from the 
appropriate legal bodies within the territorial 
government of the Yukon, the federal govern- 
ment of Canada, the Old Crow Band of In- 
dians, and at least some representation from 
the general public through the continuing 
active committee of this conference. Such 
administration as a “land management zone” 
under section 3A of the Territorial Lands Act 
could achieve maximum protection of sensi- 
tive environmental values. 

The plan also would be to work out inter- 
national cooperation with the United States, 
particularly so that those engaged in research 
or in use of the area, or just in wilderness 
enjoyment of it, could have freedom to travel 
back and forth across the international 
boundary as you should do in an inter- 
national park. We have quite a number 
of International parks in the world—Glacier 
Park of the United States and Waterton 
Lakes of Canada; Ghana, Dahomey and Ni- 
geria; Uganda, Ruanda-Urundi and the 
Congo are examples. 

The final resolution was to establish a con- 
tinuing committee, broken up into two sec- 
tions, a Canadian section and a United States 
section. The Canadian section is to carry for- 
ward the recommendations of this confer- 
ence, put them into understandable language, 
and present them through channels to the 
appropriate governmental bodies that would 
have the power to carry the recommenda- 
tions into effect. This, of course, would 
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have to have the approval of the Council of 
the government of Yukon Territory. 

The committee would also have the duty of 
continuing work to strengthen the program 
and to see that it was carried out. 

These committees will be charged to hnid 
regular meetings at orderly intervals so that 
they can actually keep working and see that 
something is accomplished from the work 
of this conference. So often a conference of 
this kind can make good resolutions, but 
they are filed away at the end of the confer- 
ence 2nd nothing further happens. It is the 
intention this time to try to see that some- 
thing effective does happen to provide pro- 
tection for the aboriginal people of this 
magnificent country and for the wildlife 
that has been there so long. Thank you, 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE 
COURT—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
KENNEDY 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the past few 
weeks have brought many speeches and 
articles and statements focusing on the 
Supreme Court vacancies and how they 
should be filled. But few that I have seen 
delve so deeply into the reason why the 
quality of the current appointments is 
so vital as an address by our colleague, 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts, 
at the man of achievement award dinner 
of the Anti-Defamation League of B'Nai 
Brith in New York on October 19. Sena- 
tor KEenneEpy’s exploration of the rela- 
tionship between the nature of these ap- 
pointments and the future of liberty in 
America merits close study by all Sena- 
tors. I ask unanimous consent it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

ADDRESS By SENATOR EDWARD M, KENNEDY TO 
AWARD DINNER OF B'Nar BRITH ANTI-DEF- 
AMATION LEAGUE—NEW YORK—OCTOBER 
19, 1971 


For all of us who share the goals of liberty, 
equality, and progress for all mankind, these 
are difficult and troubling days. In Asia, the 
war continues, sowing death and spreading 
violence throughout Indochina. On the In- 
dian sub-continent, millions of Pakistani 
refugees cry out for help, In the Middle East, 
Israel remains surrounded by forces sworn 
to demolish her. In Russia, Soviet Jews wait 
anxiously for a chance to be free. And here 
at home, 6% of the work force are jobless; 
even our policemen cannot walk the streets 
in safety; our cities are running out of 
money; and our Supreme Court is threatened 
with destruction. 

As a nation we have the power to help solve 
each of these problems if we wish. Why can't 
we take the Paris peace talks seriously, and 
within weeks haye our troops out of South 
Vietnam and our prisoners of war home from 
North Vietnam? Why can't we use our in- 
fluence in Pakistan not only for getting 
Henry Kissinger to Peking, but also for end- 
ing the suffering in East Pakistan? Why can't 
we offer Israel the planes she needs to defend 
herself? 

Why can't we speak up for freedom for 
Russia’s Jews? Why can’t we try again to en- 
act truly effective employment legislation? 
Why can’t we pass a comprehensive national 
gun control law? And why can't we make 
sure that federal revenues go to people, not 
to monumental canals, white elephant air- 
craft, and wealthy farm corporations? 

Those questions all deserve answers, but 
it is the need to save the Supreme Court 
that I want to discuss tonight, for it is a 
challenge all of us must address in the next 
few days or weeks. No American can escape 
involvement, and no American can ayoid 
responsibility. The silence of those who stand 
mute will be fully counted in the balance, 
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and they will share the blame if the wrong 
decisions are made, decisions that may con- 
trol the quality of American life and Ameri- 
can liberty for decades to come. The issue 
transcends party and politics, for it strikes 
at the very heart of the social compact which 
makes us one nation, at the shared birth- 
right that makes us free men, at the legacy 
of Constitutional democracy we hold in trust 
for those who follow. And so each of us will 
have to ask ourselves what value we place 
upon the penned words on the yellow parch- 
ment surrounded by inert gas in the glass 
case in the United States Archives. We call 
it our Constitution, but is it itself inert or 
alive? Is it kept in a vault just because it 
is unique and antique, or because we revere 
and respect it? 

It defines a government of shared and lim- 
ited powers. It divides that government into 
three parts, each providing checks and bal- 
ances for the others. It lets the people choose 
two parts and lets those two parts join in 
choosing the third. The President, it says, 
shall nominate, and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, appoint, United States 
judges. It gives judges life terms so that 
they will be free of political influence and in- 
dependent of partisan pressure. Then it lays 
down rules for the President and the legis- 
lature and the Judiciary, general rules like 
due process of law and equal protection of 
the law, freedoms like speech and press and 
assembly, specific protections like those 
against unreasonable searches and seizures 
and forced self-incrimination. 

Most of us rarely Lave to think about those 
structures and balances and rules—we take 
them for granted. But now we must think 
about them, for our commitment to them 
may be severely tested. 

Let me be blunt. The men who are in- 
volved in the selection of Supreme Court 
nominees, Richard Nixon, John Mitchell, 


and, I understand, John Connally, remind 
me of the people who used to put “Impeach 


Earl Warren” signs out on the highways. 
They are repelled by the kinds of decisions 
the Warren Court made, and they would like 
to select Justices who will make the opposite 
kinds of decisions. If we look at the deci- 
sions of the Warren Court which most offend 
them, perhaps we can understand why they 
are having such a hard time finding candi- 
dates who meet tkat test, and why those 
they do find are so undistinguished. 

First, the Warren Court stood for the 
proposition that 90 years after the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th Amendments to the Constitution, 
officially enforced separation of citizens by 
skin color was unacceptable. Then the Court 
decided that after 175 years of increasingly 
lopsided legislative apportionment, the Con- 
stitution required that “Legislators represent 
people, not acres or trees.” Finally, the Court 
decreed that poor defendants are entitled to 
the same Constitutional protections as rich 
ones, that those protections attach as soon as 
& suspect is deprived of his liberty, and that 
an accused must be told of his rights before 
he can be assumed to have waived them. 

Those developments hardly sound radical 
to me. The only thing surprising about them 
is that they took so long to enunciate. What 
kind of person is uncomfortable with the 
idea that a black child ought to be permitted 
to go to school with a white child? What 
kind of mind is troubled by the proposition 
that city and suburban people ought to be as 
well represented in the legislature as country 
people? What kind of American is upset that 
a poor suspect—presumed innocent—should 
have legal counsel before beling thrown into 
jail? 

Certainly in the year 1971 the President is 
going to have a hard time finding any law- 
yers of stature and eminence who hold those 
beliefs, 

Of course, there is another way of getting 
Justices who will undo the work of the War- 
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ren Court. That is to choose nominees who 
the President thinks are so obviously un- 
qualified for Supreme Court service that they 
will forever remain beholden to him. Or as the 
Federalist papers so aptly put it in describ- 
ing why the Senate was to have a role, nom- 
inees whose only merit is “possessing the 
necessary insignificance and pliancy to ren- 
der them the obsequious instruments of [the 
President's] pleasure.” 

By either or both of these routes, the Ad- 
ministration last week brought its first six 
candidates for the current two vacancies 
to the trial balloon stage. Despite the pos- 
sibility that one or more might get through 
the Senate, as a group they reflected utter 
contempt for the Court by whoever chose 
them. 

Of course, the columnists and humorists 
have had a field day. The suggestion is made 
that the first six were put forth just to make 
the next six seem good by comparison. Or 
that what Richard Nixon really wants is 
nine Richard Nixons on the Court. Or that 
he hopes the Senate will continue to reject 
his nominees until there is no one at all left 
on the Court. 

But it is not a laughing matter. The is- 
sues the Court must deal with in the im- 
mediate future are key to the preservation of 
our liberty as we know it. And perhaps in 
that fact lies the answer to the Administra- 
tion’s obsession with finding compliant Jus- 
tices. For the people responsible for filling 
four Supreme Court vacancies in less than 
three years are the same people who have 
played fast and loose with the Constitution 
for nearly three years. And only the judiciary 
has kept them from playing faster and 
looser. 

The men at the Executive levers of justice 
have trampled on traditions and ideals and 
principles of justice. They see the Constitu- 
tion as a burden, an obstruction to be over- 
come, as a technical barrier to be avoided 
when inconvenient, evaded where possible, 
and ignored if necessary. Pledged by oath to 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitu- 
tion, instead they defile, dilute, and debase 
it. Proclaiming that they will strictly con- 
strue it, rather they constrict and destroy it. 
Slowly, stealthily, they arrogate to themselves 
the powers that the Constitution meant to 
be shared and powers that the Constitution 
never meant government to have at all. They 
spin a web of rhetoric to hide their depreda- 
tions against our freedoms. “Watch what we 
do, not what we say”, they warn us; but all 
we can see is a shell game where they are 
not doing what they are saying, or saying 
what they are doing. 

They wear buttons that say, “We care 
about Congress." But they will not tell Con- 
gress the whole story about military spying 
on civilians, about foreign aid plans, or 
about so-called national security wiretap- 
ping. 

They wear American flag pins, but for the 
first time since King George they have suc- 
ceeded in imposing prior restraints on that 
most basic American ideal, freedom of the 
press, managing to keep the nation’s papers 
from printing the truth about the war the 
whole time the House and Senate were vot- 
ing on this year’s anti-war amendments. 

They cry for “law and order,” and so they 
institute criminal proceedings against Daniel 
Elisberg in a matter of hours, convene two 
grand juries, call his friends and mother-in- 
law and young son to testify, and grant 
them immunity where necessary to get them 
to talk. But they take 15 months to decide 
that the killing in cold blood of 4 unarmed 
students at Kent State requires no grand 
jury, no sworn witnesses, no immunity. 

They claim that they are using electronic 
surveillance sparingly, but no one will ever 
know, because they do three to nine times 
as many days of tapping and bugging with- 
out court orders as they do with judicial 
permission. And they will not tell us what 
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the “clear and present danger to the struc- 
ture or existence of the Government” is 
which supposedly entitles them to spy elec- 
tronically on domestic groups without court 
scrutiny. 

They argue that bugging and tapping and 
undercover spying are necessary to get in- 
telligence on dangerous groups, but they are 
so unprepared for the Mayday conflict that 
their only recourse is to suspend the Con- 
stitution, arrest anyone and everyone, forget 
about due process and evidence and probable 
cause, forget about humane detention, and 
instead of apologizing, recommend their 
methods to local officials, so that they too can 
crow the familiar cry: “We made the busses 
run on time.” 

They say that they care about Vietnam 
Veterans, but when the veterans assemble in 
Washington to plead for an end to the war, 
the same government which sent them eight 
thousand miles to sleep in the mud of Indo- 
china sues to keep them from sleeping on the 
grass of the Capital. 

They deny that they are repressing dis- 
sent, but they issue an unprecedented and 
probably unlawful Executive order directing 
the dormant and powerless—but dangerous— 
Subversive Activities Control Board to start 
checking up not only on dissident groups but 
also on those who have “sympathetic associ- 
ation” with them. 

They say they are for civil rights, but 
somehow the Black Caucus gets left waiting 
at the White House door for a year and a 
half, the federal education specialists and 
lawyers seeking school desegregation get the 
rug pulled out from under them, and the 
bills to give the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission enforcement powers and 
to extend the Voting Rights Act run into 
Administration opposition. 

They say they don't want only “‘yes-men” 
around, but Pat Moynihan, Walter Hickel, 
James Farmer, James Allen, Cliff Alexander, 
Terry Lenzner, and Leon Panetta find that 
there's no room for “‘no-men.” 

They say that they want the young and 
poor to work within and through the sys- 
tem, but they try to emasculate the Legal 
Services Program, dismantle the Poverty 
Program, and head off the 18 year old vote, 
and they reject the Scranton Commission 
plea for reconciling leadership. 

Th2 list could go on, but the point is ap- 
parent enough already. The letter and the 
spirit of the Constitution have been stretched 
to the breaking point by those who are go- 
ing to choose the interpreters of the Con- 
stitution. 

Yet only strong, independent Courts can 
call the Executive to task. The Supreme 
Court itself had to step in to preserve free- 
dom of the press, even if belatedly. An ap- 
peals court said flatly that domestic wire- 
tapping without court order violated the 
Constitution, and the High Court has the 
case. Another Appeals Court threw out al- 
most all the Mayday cases and made the 
government return the bail money and call 
back the arrest records. Another federal 
court blasted the government for its han- 
dling of the Veterans. The Supreme Court 
had to straighten out the Attorney General 
on school desegregation. And a State Su- 
preme Court refused to throw out a case 
based on the same Kent State facts that left 
the Attorney General unmoved, or at least 
unmoving. The S.A.C.B. order is already un- 
der court review. 

So there has been and will be a conflict 
of interest of the grossest magnitude. To 
succeed in debilitating the Constitution, the 
Administration must first debilitate the 
Court. And the President has part of the 
power to do so. He need only eschew excel- 
lence, discourage eminence, disqualify in- 
telligence, minimize experience, bar fairness, 
greatness and sensitivity in his nominations. 
He need only follow the advice of those who 
say mediocrity has a right to be represented 
on the Court. 
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But I hope he will not. As a citizen, I hope 
he will come to realize how important the 
Constitution is to the citizenry. As a lawyer, 
I hope he will recognize the need to have 
Justices who merit the respect of other 
judges and the bar. As a Senator, I hope 
he will not cause another divisive battle 
that embarrasses his friends as much as it 
outrages his opponents. 

It is not too late to start the process over 
on the right track. It is not too late to call 
back the first six names before the Ameri- 
can Bar Committee meets tommorow. It is 
not too late to find two nominees who so 
clearly reflect credit on themselves and their 
sponsors that they will be confirmed with 
dispatch and enthusiasm. If the President 
needs help finding them, we in the Senate 
will be ready with our advice as the Con- 
stitution itself directs. For we would much 
rather give our advice than deny our con- 
sent. 


HONORING MARY E. SWITZER 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, Mary E. 
Switzer’s imprint on the world will never 
be erased. Her tragic death from cancer 
terminated her lifelong devotion to the 
needs of the handicapped, yet her pro- 
grams and goals will continue to enhance 
those whom she compassionately served. 

A list or measure of Miss Switzer’s con- 
tributions during her 47-year Federal ca- 
reer is indeed difficult to summarize. Even 
in these last 2 years during her retire- 
ment, she continued to share her loving 
heart and vigorous mind in behalf of the 
handicapped. 

An individual of both great empathy 
and benevolence, Miss Switzer persisted 
in a laborious journey for 20 years as Di- 
rector of Federal-State programs of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Services for the 
Handicapped. As Administrator of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion and of the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, Miss Switzer led reforms and 
helped enact legislation which made 
meaningful lives for those who could not 
struggle for themselves. 

She was responsible for helping enact 
legislation to alter the single grant sys- 
tem to a multiprogram approach to disa- 
bility and rehabilitation, as well as for 
establishing a separate system of grants 
for different areas in rehabilitation. The 
1965 amendments, for which Miss Switz- 
er arduously worked, improved rehabili- 
tation in many areas. The passage of 
these amendments created: the Na- 
tional Commission on Architectural Bar- 
riers, grants to speed improvement of 
workshops for the handicapped, the con- 
struction of new rehabilitation facilities, 
and funding for statewide planning in 
rehabilitation in each State. 

Miss Switzer’s devoted years of service 
spanned practically the same 50 years 
that the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram has been in existence. In honor of 
the golden anniversary of the program, 
Miss Switzer said: 

It seems to me the special charge that I 
would leave to you—at the Federal Office, to 
the State officials, to the voluntary groups 
who can be gadfiies to all of us—is to re- 
member what made this program great. And 
what made it great must and will be the 
only thing that will keep it great: That the 
public attitude that is communicated to the 
people served is a matter of caring, and that 
every single thing that is done has to be mo- 


tivated by that deep personal, emotional 
commitment to an individual. This cannot be 
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muted or watered down, giving up this per- 
sonal contact. From the top to the bottom, 
this is the essential ingredient that makes 
rehabilitation unique, desired and successful. 


Miss Switzer’s outstanding contribu- 
tions to the handicapped were indeed 
motivated by her deep personal, emo- 
tional commitment to individuals. Not 
only will her great accomplishments re- 
main, but also her strong and compas- 
sionate image will continue to serve as an 
ideal for all of us. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION IS 
UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one of 
the more frequent arguments raised 
against the Senate ratifying the Geno- 
cide Convention is that under article VI 
of the Constitution the Convention will 
become the supreme law of the land. 
Some claim it will supersede all laws of 
Congress and even the Constitution itself. 
Once entrapped in the Convention there 
will be no escape, it is feared. 

Although containing a grain of truth, 
there is a major flaw in this line of think- 
ing. Article VI of our Constitution states: 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the 
United States which shall be made in Pur- 
suance thereof; and all Treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the Authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme Law 
of the Land... 


Note that this article says nothing 
about treaties being supreme over the 
Constitution or acts of Congress. Rather, 
treaties are in a category with the Con- 
stitution and acts of Congress which are 
supreme over State constitutions and 
State laws. 

The U.S. Supreme Court in Reid v, 
Covert, 353 U.S. 1, the controlling prece- 
dent in this area, has made very clear 
the relationship among the Constitution, 
acts of Congress, and treaties. All acts of 
Congress and treaties must conform to 
the Constitution. Where they do not they 
are null and void. Thus the freedoms of 
speech, press, right to a fair and impar- 
tial trial, and all our freedoms guaran- 
teed by the Bill of Rights will not be af- 
fected in any way by our ratification of 
the Genocide Convention. 

Furthermore, the Supreme Court held 
in the same decision that whenever a 
treaty and an act of Congress are in con- 
flict the last enacted is controlling. Thus 
the Congress, by simple legislation, could 
supersede any part of the Genocide Con- 
vention any time it wished. 

The argument that ratification of the 
Genocide Convention will wreak havoc 
with our legal system is without founda- 
tion. According to clear and controlling 
precedent this is not the case. The Geno- 
cide Convention is under the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
ratify the Genocide Convention. 


EROSION OF POSITION OF THE 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
recently come across a particularly per- 
ceptive essay on the erosion of the posi- 
tion of the American university to which 
I wish to invite the attention of the Sen- 
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ate. The essay, entitled, “Power, Author- 
ity, and University Administration,” was 
written by Prof. Stephen J. Tonsor, of 
the University of Michigan. While most 
readers will no doubt disagree to a larger 
or smaller extent with some of his criti- 
cisms and recommendations, I feel that 
few careful observers of recent trends in 
American higher education cannot fail 
to be deeply impressed by his thoughtful 
analysis of the root causes for the un- 
deniable deterioration of the authority 
of our colleges and universities. By au- 
thority I mean their ability to command 
public respect and confidence through 
their effective commitment to the cause 
of education, to what he terms “the life 
of the mind.” 

I ask unanimous consent that Profes- 
sor Tonsor’s essay be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

POWER, AUTHORITY, AND UNIVERSITY ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 
(By Stephen J. Tonsor) 

Men have always been puzzled by both 
power and authority. The source of either 
is mysterious and the uses of either unclear. 
They are quite commonly confused so that 
men and institutions who attempt to convert 
authority into power discover that spiritual 
realities cannot be defined in terms of New- 
tonian mechanics and those who seek to 
translate power into authority learn that no 
human undertaking is so difficult as the le- 
gitimation of coercion. 

In recent times no one has said of either 
a university president or an educational in- 
stitution as St. Matthew said of Jesus, “For 
he taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes.” John Searl, former 
vice-chancellor for student affairs of the 
University of California at Berkeley, has re- 
marked that “the unreality of the New-Lelft is 
its most touching quality.” Only the New- 
Left should seriously propose that the uni- 
versity campus was a great power center 
whose capture by the New Left would en- 
able it to revolutionize the parent society. 
The fact is clear and unmistakable that in 
1971 the university possesses neither author- 
ity nor power. It is equally clear that it 
can have no power in our society until it 
regains its authority and that the power 
which it will then be able to exert will have 
no relationship to the power which Chair- 
man Mao asserts grows out of the barrel 
of a gun. Its power then will consist in its 
ability to move men by rational argument, 
experience, precedent, tradition and the 
tested wisdom of examined experiment and 
fulfilled prophesy. No spiritual institution, 
no intellectual proposition can command 
obedience or move men finally by coercion. 
Ultimately in the realm of the mind, either 
men freely accept or become hypocrites, still 
unconvinced of anything except the ability 
of naked force to harm and destroy. 

It is clear then that the authority which 
the university possesses is a social authority 
freely given by the whole of society, just as 
the support and financing of the university 
is, in the final analysis, social. The university 
can not, consequently, exercise its authority 
or sustain itself if it loses sight of the whole- 
ness of society and places its resources at the 
command of a financial or cultural elite or 
permits itself to be exploited and victimized 
by a deviant minority group bent upon ag- 
grandizement and tyranny. As soon as it be- 
comes apparent in any society that those 
things which in some sense are the property 
of all are in the possession and use of the 
few, no matter how fine their morals and how 
noble their characters, the society denounces 
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its allegiance and withdraws its support. 
Moreover the very exercise of proctorship by 
the self-selected elite in such a situation is 
vastly corrupting and personally corrosive. 
‘Those who, above all others, should persuade 
through reasoned discourse are tempted to 
apologize, to lie and to coerce. 

The university does not belong to the stu- 
dents; it does not belong to the faculty, it 
does not belong to any special pressure group 
in the society that happens to feel the call to 
revolution or a prophetic mission. The uni- 
versity belongs to the whole of the society or 
the corporate reality which brought it into 
existence and which sustains it. Conse- 
quently those violations of trust, In which 
administrators in the decade past have either 
assumed powers which they did not possess 
or have, out of weakness, surrendered powers 
to faculty and students which were not theirs 
to surrender, have weakened the authority of 
the university. Every administrator who 
capitulates before a “non-negotiable de- 
mand” sacrifices the authority of his insti- 
tution to the power of a minority. However, 
not only does he ‘“‘deauthorize" the institu- 
tion, making it impossible for the college or 
university to educate, but he cuts off his in- 
stitution from the support and the good will 
of the society as a whole. 


PREEMPTION AND OCCUPATION 


The destructive influences of minority 
groups of students and social activists in 
subverting and corrupting the educational 
ideals and processes of the colleegs and uni- 
versities is well known. Less well known, but 
no less destructive of the institutional au- 
thority of the university, is the fashion in 
which certain views and schools of thought 
preempt and occupy all the positions avail- 
able within departments and even whole dis- 
ciplines. In the flelds of the humanities and 
sciences there is hardly a proposition which 
goes beyond the restatement of primitive 
folk-truth which is not the subject of wide- 
spread and informed debate. That debate is 
not simply a debate between the forces of 
tradition and innovation, between the status 
quo and the forces of change. On the con- 
trary, it is a debate which in every instance 
calls into question the very basis in reality 
of the opposed parties’ vision of the truth. 
In the social sciences and the humanities 
there is no Truth but only partial truths, 
while in the natural sciences Sir Karl Popper 
has taught us to mistrust any generalization 
which does not suggest a maximum of experi- 
ments aimed at its detsruction. How odd then 
that whole disciplines have fallen under the 
sway of unprovable hypotheses and undem- 
onstrated theorems. Moreover, debate is ex- 
cluded and dissenting voices are silenced. In 
sociology, psychology, political science and 
every other discipline which deals either sci- 
entifically or speculatively with the nature 
of man and his society debate is eschewed 
and an unconsidered orthodoxy is estab- 
lished. 

In these great matters which concern man 
and his society the humanist and the social 
scientist carry over into their science the 
overt and even the unconscious commitments 
of their daily lives. The point from which 
one starts does make a difference. Religious 
commitment or a lack of it does make a 
difference in philosophy; a specific political 
commitment does make a difference in the 
theory of the political scientists; a particular 
view of man’s nature does make a difference 
in the work of the critic and the vision of 
a poet. How then are we to explain the virtual 
exclusion of certain views from university 
faculties? 

In the Fall of 1969 the Carnegie Commis- 
sion on Higher Education took a survey sam- 
ple of 60,447 faculty members in American 
universities. These faculty members were 
asked to characterize themselves politically 
“at the present time.” In the discipline of 
Sociology, for example, 80.8 percent of the 
professors surveyed identified themselves as 
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liberals or leftists. One tenth of one percent 
identified themselves as “strongly conserva- 
tive.” How, one is compelled to ask, is debate 
on fundamental social issues possible when 
there is such overwhelming uniformity of 
political and theoretical social commitment? 
Sociology is not an anomoly. Most of the “so- 
cial sciences” and the humanities show a dis- 
tribution not remarkably different. 

In many colleges and universities the field 
of the study of religion is totally excluded. 
Universities with professors whose specialty 
is the religion of Tibet do not have a single 
professor who specializes in Judaism or Chris- 
tianity. It may be true that religion is one 
of the most pervasive and fundamental of 
man’s activities, but this fact is simply un- 
recognized by many colleges and universi- 
ties. The fashionable agnosticism and 
atheism of most faculty members ought to 
be of concern to college administrators. That 
those whose vocation is the exploration, un- 
derstanding and transmission and criticism 
of ideas in a society should be alienated from 
and hostile to its formative influence should 
be a matter for anxiety. It is customary, of 
course, to argue that such questions are in- 
consequential to the discovery of truth and 
effective education and yet we would be justi- 
fied in expressing concern were a scientist 
to assert that he was convinced that nature 
was chaotic and that there was no possibil- 
ity, even in terms of probability, of antici- 
pating regularity. 


UNIVERSITY DISCRIMINATION 


Finally, the community at large distrusts 
university faculties because they are so 
homogenous in terms of religion, race and 
sex. For the first time Negroes are finding 
on faculties an acknowledgment that the 
experience of being Negro does make a dif- 
ference in the way one perceives the subject- 
matter of the social sciences and the hu- 
manities. To be black, for example, ought to 
sensitize one in a special way to the economic 
costs of prejudice and the social costs of 
lawlessness. To be black ought to sensitize 
one in a special way to the promise of Amer- 
ican institutions and ought to instill in one 
an intense dedication to the success of 
American ideals. I anticipate that in the 
long run the impact of Negro scholarship 
and Negro perceptions on the intellectual life 
of the university cannot constitute anything 
but an enrichment. That enrichment can- 
not, however, take place if the Negro scholar 
withdraws into his own courses and segre- 
gates himself from the conflict of ideas and 
the noise of debate which should charac- 
terize every university campus. 

What the Negro is on the point of achiev- 
ing is still denied both to women and to 
Roman Catholics. To be sure, there is token 
representation of both groups on most fac- 
ulties, especially those of state universities, 
but neither group has been permitted to 
make its full contribution to the life and 
scholarship of contemporary society. We are 
all acquainted with the role which 19th cen- 
tury liberalism played in dispelling the clouds 
of prejudice which surrounded both women 
and Catholics, but we need now to reassert 
those principles with respect to university 
teaching. 

We must do so because the very integrity 
of the university is at stake. It has been the 
classical liberal credo for two centuries that 
the exploration of the truth is a free-wheel- 
ing scramble and can only result from an 
open and thorough debate of every issue. 
Classical liberals believe that the source of 
an idea is unimportant and that one ought 
not to be too proud to pick an idea out of 
the gutter, provided a likely one can be 
found there. If, however, the disciplines are 
closed to new initiatives and ideas, if fac- 
ulties are limited to men with particular 
experiences, if the discussable theorles are 
exclusively those generated by a particular 
economic or political position, then increas- 
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ingly the society will find it difficult to accept 
the claim that it is an open and disinterested 
forum. If the university wishes to reestab- 
lish its authority in the society, the first step 
it must take is to build competition, dissent 
and intellectual variety into its faculty and 
provide those institutional arrangements 
which will serve to protect and foster rather 
than penalize and frustrate differences. The 
university is one of the few places in our 
society in which strength does not follow 
from unity. 

Not only the lack of diversity among fac- 
ulty and administrators but the lack of 
modesty has in the recent past led to the 
deauthorization of the university. Our so- 
ciety has found it increasingly difficult to 
accept the arrogant pronouncements of uni- 
versity faculties with respect to virtually 
every controverted social, economic, cultural 
and political question which faces our so- 
ciety. It is the role of the intellectual to 
make clear alternatives, to assess costs, to 
anticipate consequences. It is not the role 
of the intellectual, in a society such as ours, 
to act as a proctor and choose for us. This 
is especially true when the best of men and 
the greatest of talents are divided as to what 
right action should be. The contemporary 
liberal leftist has been all too willing to 
employ the authority of the university to 
force conformity to his views. The conse- 
quences has been the steady erosion of the 
authority of the university and increasing 
reliance on the part of the liberal-leftist on 
coercion and power. 

The university cannot and ought not speak 
with one voice on any subject. Professors and 
students ought not to involve their institu- 
tions in the controversies of the society. 
Those compulsive newspaper advertisements 
in which intellectuals proclaim their support 
of the current orthodoxies and to which they 
are careful always to append their institu- 
tional identification remind one of nothing 
so much as the patent medicine recommen- 
dations which once filled working-class and 
farm weeklies. As citizens the professor and 
the intellectual have an obligation both to 
speak out and to choose. As a representative 
of an institution, the same professor has an 
obligation to debate, to explore, to define and 
to discuss. When he speaks, however, he 
ought not to invoke the authority of the 
institution and he ought to be certain that 
he speaks, qua professor, within the limits of 
his professional competence. Medical facili- 
ties ought not to speak on the subject of 
harvesting grapes, microbiologists on the 
subject of Soviet-American relations, soclolo- 
gists on the subject of theology. It is a sober- 
ing truth that most contemporary intellec- 
tuals cannot distinguish an opinion from a 
fact. They are convinced that thinking makes 
it so and they employ the Ph.D. in the way 
in which Southern sheriffs of a decade ago 
were said to have employed electrical cattle 
prods. How pleasant it would be to hear even 
one professor say when pressed by a tele- 
vision interviewer in the course of a discus- 
sion of a controversial topic, “I don’t know.” 
I cannot recall a single instance of that sort. 


THE PRIMARY COMMITMENT 


Lastly, the public authority of the univer- 
sity is dependent upon its commitment to 
research and education rather than a general 
willingness to perform any task anyone or 
any group in society at large imposes on it. 
The university is not a general-purpose so- 
cial Institution. It is not suited to the solu- 
tion of social problems, the amelioration of 
misery and misfortune, the reformation of 
character, or the transformation of culture. 
To be sure, the university produces skills and 
knowledge which will achieve all these ends, 
but it does not and cannot directly perform 
any of them. When a university gets into the 
building of low-rent housing, and that not 
even for students, as is the case at Stanford, 
the university is quite simply disloyal to its 
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primary commitment. Some students at the 
University of Michigan are now demanding 
that the University provide “free” health 
care to all the children of the community in 
which the University is located. It could do 
so only by neglecting its fundamental com- 
mitment. The university is not engaged in 
the cure of souls; it is not engaged in orga- 
nizing for political and social revolution; it 
is not in the business of providing necessary 
social or health services. Sometimes specific 
services are a by-product of the teaching and 
research function of the university, but they 
are never to be thought of as a part of its 
mission. 

University administrators, characterized as 
they are by an inability to say “no,” have 
been responsible for wide diversion of univer- 
sity energies and funds to non-educational 
projects. The university has lost the respect 
of the public because in its determination to 
answer every call and meet every demand 
which the society voices it has ceased to 
perform its central educational role well. 
It has, to paraphrase Ignatius of Loyola, 
“gained the whole world and suffered the loss 
of its own soul.” 

In his Godkin Lectures at Harvard in 
1963, one year before the advent of the “free 
speech” movement at Berkeley, Clark Kerr 
noted that, “The university is so many 
things to so many different people that it 
must, of necessity, be partially at war with 
itself.” But not only is it at war with itself, 
it is at war with important segments of its 
society. The demands which it seeks to meet 
are not reconcilable and the conflicting roles 
which it seeks to play are not compatible. 
There can not be a restoration of the au- 
thority of the university until the university 
returns to its primary role as teacher. To be 
sure, the maintenance and criticism of the 
cultural tradition, the development and 


preservation of method and research in the 
pursuit of new knowledge are all important 
ancillary activities, but they are ancillary 


and must always be subordinated to the 
teaching function. 

If a university is to be a free market-place 
of ideas, it must in fact be totally open. 
Classified research, whatever the social ben- 
efits of that research, has no place at a uni- 
versity. Professor Edward Teller has now re- 
peatedly recommended and urged the aban- 
donment of all secret research, insisting that 
declassification will have the great merit of 
stimulating the growth of knowledge and 
technique. To a classical liberal this argu- 
ment seems at least plausible. However, even 
though declassification might not be in the 
public interest, universities must insist that 
the research they perform be open and freely 
discussable. 

Research institutes and research professors 
whose essential commitment falis outside the 
realm of teaching should not be associated 
with the university. Both are terribly impor- 
tant in our society, but both bring pressures 
to bear on the structure of university educa- 
tion which will, in the not so very long run, 
destroy it. 

It is quite possible that the state univer- 
sities, due to a tradition which goes all the 
way back to the Northwest Ordinance and 
which found its most typical expression in 
the Morrill Act will find it impossible to 
break the ties to service and research which 
the state thrusts upon them. If that indeed 
is the case we have been provided with yet 
another argument for taking the state out 
of the business of education altogether. 


TECHNICIANS OF ADJUSTMENT 


Even were the university to eschew all the 
tasks and beguilements thrust upon it by so- 
ciety and decide to live in uncorrupted inno- 
cence and poverty, it Is unlikely that it would 
regain its authority in society so long as it 
refuses to exercise such authority as it still 
possesses. So long as university administra- 
tions are not the masters in their own house 
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they are ill-equipped to exert any degree of 
mastery in the world outside. At the present 
time the typical university president is the 
amoeba-like victim of every aggressive group 
on campus. Their powers of ingestion and co- 
operation have been enormous and such suc- 
cess as they have had in keeping the univer- 
sities functioning, even at a minimal level, 
has followed from the fact that they have, 
to date, been able to meet virtually every 
demand, no matter how outrageous, with a 
concession. They have not been educational 
statesmen—not even educational bureau- 
crats—rather, they have been technicians of 
adjustment. As a comsequence, they have 
taught a generation of students, faculty and 
influence-seekers inside and outside the uni- 
versity that power rather than principle 
counts; that no argument will be heard un- 
less it is accompanied by the sound of break- 
ing glass; that there is no virtue in ration- 
ality and no persuasiveness in debates unless 
it is reinforced with threats of arson and vio- 
lence. The technician of adjustment has sub- 
stituted the power of naked and open ag- 
gression for the authority of reasoned dis- 
course. 

In many instance the current style of uni- 
versity administrators has succumbed to vio- 
lence and power because, anti-intellectual by 
nature, they distrusted the play of mind, 
the open debate and the laborous process by 
which ideas are examined and tested. A num- 
ber of them such as Clark Kerr and Robben 
Fleming derived their previous experience in 
the field of labor arbitration where the es- 
sential problems are dealt with by adroitly 
balancing power rather than by protecting 
the consumer. Clark Kerr described this new 
style multiversity president aptly when he 
wrote: “The president in the multiversity is 
leader, educator, initiator, wielder of power, 
he is also officeholder, caretaker, inheritor, 
concensus seeker, persuader, bottleneck. But 
he is mostly a mediator.” 

If the university is to regain its lost au- 
thority in American society, it must find uni- 
versity administrators who see their mission 
in providing something more than, again as 
Clark Kerr so ably expressed it, “football for 
the alumni, parking for the faculty, and sex 
for the students.” The university and college 
president must once more play the role of 
educational statesman. He must set the 
policy, establish the priorities and create the 
conditions which will make it possible for 
his institution to accomplish its objective. 

Above all he must have a clear vision of 
what that objective is. The terrible sense 
of drift in American higher education must 
be dispelled. Institutions must regain some 
sense of their uniqueness and their purpose. 
Church related colleges must refuse to un- 
dergo further secularization, the coeduca- 
tional mania must be resisted by those few 
schools which still believe that the separa- 
tion of the sexes makes educational sense, 
the liberal arts college must resist the temp- 
tation to turn itself Into a diminutive state 
university and those schools which pride 
themselves on a tradition of curricular ex- 
perimentation or on religious or social 
homogeneity or diversity must continue their 
separate and unique ways. It is only, how- 
ever, through the determined leadership of 
an individual or individuals indifferent to 
the homogenizing pressures of contemporary 
American society that this objective can 
be achieved. 

INTRANSIENT FACULTY 

Any college or university president who 
at the present moment determines to make 
his institution unique in mission, curricu- 
lum, instructional method, student body or 
educational philosophy will discover very 
quickly that his great enemy is not the 
alumni, or the board of trustees, or even 
the student body but his own faculty. That 
faculty in the years following the second 
world war achieved by administrative de- 
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fault and through its improved bargaining 
position an autonomy which is entirely in- 
compatible with the smooth functioning of 
the college and university. 

There are, to be sure, areas of college 
and university education in which the fac- 
ulty is sovereign. They are not, however, 
those areas of sovereignty usually marked 
out by faculties. Very obviously, the faculty 
member either singly or as the member of 
a corporate body determines educational 
standards, has control over course content 
and conduct in the classroom and is the 
final authority in matters of grades and cer- 
tification. The faculty cannot and should 
not even attempt to legislate in matters of 
curriculum, conduct, budget, or institutional 
administration. Faculty meetings are neither 
political nor legislative bodies. In their pres- 
ent form they resemble nothing so much 
as a Polish parliament. At their best they 
should be consultative bodies in which the 
educational needs of the institution are dis- 
cussed and in which administrative policy 
is implemented. 

No faculty member is capable of seeing 
the full needs or the total advantage of the 
institution. No faculty body is capable of 
legislating well for the whole institution. 
One must ignore two decades of faculty self- 
seeking and self-serving in order to assume 
that faculties are more highly motivated 
or more nobly minded than students or ad- 
ministration. If we are to judge faculties 
on the basis of faculty decisions, the ideal 
university would be one in which there was 
maximum pay, minimum professional and 
personal standards of conduct and very little 
teaching. Indeed, faculties like other selfish 
guilds and groups generally confuse their 
selfish interests with the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

THE POWER TO DECIDE 

Only the administration together with the 
trustees can effectively set goals and deter- 
mine policy. Trustees represent the whole 
corporate body of the institution. They con- 
stitute both its social and temporal dimen- 
sion. They keep the institution true to it- 
self and responsive to the society which it 
serves. Ultimately all decisions in the institu- 
tion are political decisions and the governing 
board is the only truly political body within 
the institution. It does in fact possess a 
constituency and exercises a legitimate 
power. All other bodies within the university 
exercise powers which are either derivative 
or usurped. When institutional governing 
boards are tied most closely to their con- 
stituency through a process of frequent elec- 
tions as in the case of many state institutions 
they are apt to be both more responsive and 
more responsible than when they are either 
self-perpetuating or are elected or appointed 
for long terms. Whatever the short-comings 
of the democratic process it cannot com- 
pare in the matter of institutional govern- 
ance with the irresponsibility which has fre- 
quently characterized governing boards with- 
out an articulate and powerful political con- 
stituency. 

Although the governing board fs the policy 
making instrument within the institution 
and the ultimate source of power, it exer- 
cises its authority through the administra- 
tion, and its policies, in the final analysis, 
are formulated by the administration. The 
administration consults with the faculty and 
formulates and carries out the will of the 
governing body. 

It is obvious that the relationship between 
the administration and the governing board 
must be one of trust and confidence, but 
while it is a truism it must also be added 
that the confidence and trust which govern- 
ing boards exhibit is not infrequently abused. 
After all, trustees and regents are active, 
busy men badgered and harassed by a multi- 
tude of demands. They have a short atten- 
tion span, an even shorter memory and they 
are ill-informed and for the most part ill- 
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prepared to govern the institutions which 
they guide. Their chief and almost their only 
source of knowledge concerning the institu- 
tion is the administration of the college or 
university and as a consequence they find 
themselves rubber-stamping administration 
decisions without sufficient examination or 
discussion of the policies from the decisions 
flow. I believe it is necessary, given the cur- 
rent condition of higher education, to pro- 
vide governing boards with a secretary in- 
dependent of the administration. The secre- 
tary to the governing board will be charged 
not with policy formation or day to day ad- 
ministration but rather with an investigative 
role. His task would entail the examination 
of administration proposals, budgets and ap- 
pointments. He would provide the necessary 
extramural expertise which alone can insure 
that the decisions of the administration fall 
into line with the policy of the governing 
board. His investigative role will be especially 
important in budgetary and personnel mat- 
ters. 
THE STUDENT'S ROLE 

Since 1964 it has frequently been assumed 
that students should have & special role in 
university governance. Disciplinary matters 
have frequently been placed in the hands of 
student governments and increasingly stu- 
dents have been given a role in the determi- 
nation of matters which are and have been 
the distinctive province of the faculty. Today 
at major universities students determine 
course offerings, decide on questions of 
accreditation and examination, pass on ques- 
tions of academic discipline, and now seek 
to pass on appointments, salary increases and 
tenure. A number of the elite colleges and 
universities have recently appointed student 
members to their governing bodies. Many of 
these concessions to the youth culture and 
the cult of relevance have been made in the 
genuine desire to make the university re- 
sponsive to student needs. Where those needs 
are educational students are remarkably ill 
prepared to judge or to pass on policy. Sec- 
ondary school education unfits most students 
for an intelligent role in institutional govern- 
ance in his first two years and his lack of 
experience, his bias and interests, and finally 
his fleeting institutional connection preclude 
both the commitment and the long view 
which intelligent policy formulation de- 
mands. Moreover student government is no- 
toriously the province of the alienated busy- 
bodies and future political hacks. Hardly an 
able or highly motivated intellectual is to be 
found in its ranks. After reading high school 
and college newspapers for a number of years 
the failure of young adults in the 21-30 year 
age bracket become explicable. 

The point of effective student control over 
his education is the moment when he chooses 
a college or university. His choice, of course, 
is never irrevocable and he can always vote, 
as students have often voted, with his feet. 
Student governance beyond this point is un- 
thinkable and no self-respecting faculty 
member who is concerned for the integrity of 
his discipline and his right to teach will 
prostrate himself and his discipline before a 
student tyranny. It has, of course, been ob- 
served that student activists and the con- 
temporary administrators are natural allies. 
Both love committee meetings, both place 
power above principle and both are deeply 
antiintellectual. 

Finally, the administration must be given 
adequate freedom by the governing body to 
carry through the day to day policy decisions 
and operation of the institution. Governing 
bodies must establish, in consultation with 
the administration, policy and budget. They 
must check regularly to see that day to day 
policy and appointments are in keeping with 
the institutional objectives established by 
the governing board, but they must not at- 
tempt to perform the functions of the ad- 
ministration. The most important choice any 
governing board makes is in the appointment 
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of a president. They should not be afraid to 
change their minds if the man they appoint 
is too little in harmony with policies of the 
governing board. At the present time there 
seems to be a reluctance to fire a college 
president, even when he deliberately lies to 
the governing board. 

The whole question of student discipline in 
matters both of academic and personal con- 
duct is much disputed at the present time. 
Most of the elite universities and colleges 
have gone over to the motion that any con- 
duct short of a felony is permissible on the 
part of either faculty or students and that 
if a court of law disciplines a student, fur- 
ther and other institutional discipline would 
represent “double jeopardy” and would be 
unfair, illegal and inadmissible. This argu- 
ment demands that every closed community 
accept any behavior on the part of its mem- 
bers regardless of its special nature or func- 
tion so long as that behavior does not repre- 
sent a serious violation of the law of the 
land. In short this argument would prevent 
colleges and universities from establishing 
spécial standards of conduct and academic 
behavior applicable only to the intermural 
community. We are asked to believe that 
medicine, the law, the ministry, and vir- 
tually every other special community or guild 
possesses an ethical standard and a pattern 
of guild behavior enforced by the commu- 
nity—with the exception of the special status 
of college and university students. 

But at the same time the student claims 
an exemption from institutional standards 
he claims an exemption from the laws and 
commonly held standards of his society. Ad- 
ministrators and students alike seem to en- 
vision the campus as an extraterritorial en- 
clave where the rules of civility and the laws 
of the polity do not prevail. For nearly a 
decade members of the so called youth cul- 
ture have been advising the young not to 
trust anyone over thirty, though the one 
abiding impression left with the public is 
that the young believe, or at least believed 
until recently, that no matter how outrageous 
their behavior the society at large would 
make excuses and would temper the wind to 
the shorn lambs. The idea that local police 
forces should be excluded from the campus, 
that felonies involving drug abuse and other 
campus criminal activities should not be 
punished in the courts, that violence should 
be tolerated as a form of legitimate protest 
and that once a student has been arrested 
the legal resources of the institution should 
be made available to him all presuppose a 
separate and extralegal status for students 
which no sane society can countenance. The 
time came some centuries ago when it was 
no longer possible to plead a clerical status 
and have one’s case removed from the com- 
mon courts. If universities and colleges are 
to renew and maintain their status and au- 
thority in American life, the citizenry at 
large will need some assurance that there is, 
in fact, equal justice under the law and 
not preferential treatment for the college 
offender. 

THE FUNDING PROBLEM 

Every reform and every movement to re- 
turn the colleges and universities to their 
essential function will fail unless it is accom- 
panied by a systematic reform of the fund- 
ing of higher education. The call for full cost 
tuition in the paper by Goodrich and Rogge 
is the single most important reform which it 
is possible to make in the field of education 
generally. It is especially important in higher 
education because nothing has so corrupted 
college and university education as what 
Robert Nesbit has called “the higher 
capitalism.” The “higher capitalism” means 
that colleagues and universities have sold out 
to foundations, government and every group 
requesting research or service and capable of 
paying for it. The lure of money has been 
used for three decades to distract and divert 
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institutions of higher education from their 
instructional mission. Professors are aware 
that the rewards lie in areas outside the 
classroom and students know that professors 
no longer take teaching seriously. 

Clark Kerr remarked in the Godkin lectures 
of 1963, “There seems to be a ‘point of no 
return’ after which research, consulting, 
graduate instruction become so absorbing 
that faculty efforts can no longer be concen- 
trated on under-graduate instruction as they 
once were.” And then Kerr adds, “How to 
escape the cruel paradox that a superior 
faculty results in an inferior concern for 
undergraduate teaching is one of our more 
pressing problems." The distortions in in- 
structional program, the burdening of the 
university with institutes, centers, programs 
which initially appear to enrich the institu- 
tion but then steadily impoverish it, consum- 
ing its scarce resources and diverting its 
talents and energies, the rise of research 
entrepreneur and the center empire builder 
come to exercise more power than depart- 
mental chairmen; all have taken place in an 
institution which has traditionally expressed 
its contempt for business and the ethos of 
the used car dealer. Taxes, gifts, foundation 
grants, federal subsidies on a lavish scale and 
contract research cannot pay the educational 
bill and if we are to reintroduce order in 
the house of intellect we must pass the costs 
of higher education to the only person who 
can and should pay the bill; the student. 

When the student foots the bill many of 
the present distortions in higher education 
will disappear. There will, in the first place, 
be some honesty in cost accounting and un- 
dergraduate tuitions will not be used as they 
currently are at many major universities to 
subsidize an inordinantly extensive program 
of graduate studies. Expensive innovation in 
instruction will show up immediately in in- 
creased tuition costs and the “research pro- 
fessor” whose chief function is to lend in- 
tellectual distinction to his institution 
through his publication record will be a 
thing of the past. Professors will once more 
teach three, three-hour courses per semester 
and students will find that professors are re- 
sponsive to their needs and their requests. It 
may seem odd that enabling students to pay 
full cost tuitions is a more likely way to give 
students an effective voice in their educations 
than placing them on governing boards, 

Curriculum and instruction will once more 
be both responsive and relevant, and it will 
provide the wide variety of training neces- 
sary both to the Individual and the society. 
It is absurd to believe that once the source 
of income has shifted from government and 
the foundations to the student the “vice 
presidents for development” and the legisla- 
tive coordinators will not soon find them- 
selves seeing students and their parents. 

Moreover students forced to pay full cost 
tuition, even though repayment of the debt 
is spread over a lifetime of earnings, will 
calculate the relative advantages of alterna- 
tive educational programs with some in- 
creased care. It is quite possible that there 
will be a shift away from the current pattern 
of the AB degree to increasing vocationalism 
and professionalism. The emphasis will once 
more be on marketable skills and the develop- 
ment of talent rather than the acquisition of 
status, 

There are a number of programs in the 
planning stage and several at the level of 
implementation which will enable students 
to borrow a substantial portion or all of their 
college tuitions and repay it through an in- 
come tax or social security payroll type de- 
duction system. A number of these programs 
go beyond the field of college and univer- 
sity training and open up the field of gov- 
ernment guaranteed loans to students who 
wish to pursue any field of study for which 
they are qualified. These programs are of in- 
tense interest for those Americans concerned 
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with educational reform because they will in- 
crease educational diversity and because they 
will make both the educational institution 
and the student responsible. 

No one action or program will restore the 
authority of higher education in America. 
But unless that authority is restored the uni- 
versity will drift increasingly into the orbit 
of petty power politics. It will be adminis- 
tered by time serving men and be the prey of 
power breakers within the institution, bent 
not on achieving the educational goals of the 
institution but on gaining some momentary 
and trivial political advantage. In the final 
analysis the college and the university will 
discover that they cannot function in the 
world of power, that education and coercion 
are incompatible and that the price of their 
continued existence is a rededication to the 
life of the mind and the master-student re- 
lationship and the authority in education 
and society which derive from these educa- 
tional commonplaces. 


SOLAR ENERGY: THE ANDERSONS’ 
PROPOSAL 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, suppose 
it were possible, for a mini-investment 
of about $1 million, to show this country 
and others that man’s so-called future 
energy crisis is a myth, and that we could 
produce abundant, economical, and safe 
electricity—as well as fresh water—from 
sea-thermal power. 

Suppose a prototype sea-thermal elec- 
trical plant could be in operation 4 years 
from today. 

Two engineers, James Hilbert Ander- 
son, senior and junior, say it can be done. 

WHO ARE THE ANDERSONS? 


Mr. Anderson, Sr., is very well known in 
the turbomachinery world. In 1969, he 
designed the vapor turbine and other 
parts of the new Magmamax process of 
making electricity from geothermal hot 
water; the prototype 9-megawatt plant 
is expected to be in operation next year at 
Brady Hot Springs, Nev. Prior to becom- 
ing an independent consultant in 1963, 
Mr. Anderson was chief engineer at the 
York Corp., a division of Borg-Warner, 
where he designed the company’s entire 
line of centrifugal compressors. He has 
probably designed more compressors and 
turbomachinery handling halo-carbons 
and hydrocarbons than any other man 
in the world today. His son, James, 
Junior, received his degrees in mechani- 
cal and electrical engineering from MIT 
in 1963 and 1966. 

CAN SEA-THERMAL POWER COMPETE 
ECONOMICALLY? 

In their papers, the Andersons explain 
why earlier attempts at sea-thermal elec- 
tricity were economic failures, and why 
their design will be an economic success— 
providing electricity at about $200 per in- 
stalled kilowatt with zero fuel costs. 

By comparison, new contacts for nu- 
clear powerplants are running now at 
$225 to $250 per installed kilowatt for 
base construction cost without fuel. In- 
terest during construction and escalation 
will significantly raise the figure, so that 
the cost—in 1971 dollars—of a nuclear 
powerplant ordered now for operation in 
1978 is estimated at $340 to $420 per in- 
stalled kilowatt without fuel. Nuclear fuel 
costs for a 1,000-megawatt/electrical 
plant are estimated at $30 million for the 
first loading, and about $10 million per 
year after that. 
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POWER FROM THE SUN BY WAY OF THE SEA 


Sea-thermal power is a form of solar 
energy; the oceans collect the sun’s heat, 
and its uneven distribution in ocean lay- 
ers provides the opportunity to generate 
electricity with a heat engine. 

According to the Andersons, there are 
facts and data to back up each of the 
following statements: 

First, there is more warm and cold 
water near the shores of the continents 
than we can ever require to make power 
and fresh water for all the world. 

Second, the Andersons have con- 
ceived a sea thermal plant which uses 
the thermal temperature gradients of 
the ocean with a simple vapor turbine 
cycle to make electricity. 

Third, sea thermal plants are safe and 
simple; they do not pollute the air and 
water with radioactivity, noxious gases, 
or particles. 

Fourth, the United States has the ma- 
terials, technology, and machinery to 
build these plants now; no colossal ex- 
penditures for research and development 
are necessary. 

TECHNICAL PAPERS APPENDED 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place the following papers in the 
Recorp at the end of my remarks: 

First. “The Sea Plant: A Source of 
Power, Water, and Food Without Pollu- 
tion,” by J. H. Anderson; presented May 
12, 1971, at the 1971 International Solar 
Energy Society Conference at the God- 
dard Space Flight Center, Greenbelt, 
Md. 

Second. “Power From the Sun by Way 
of the Sea?” by J. Hilbert Anderson, 
consulting engineer, and by James H. 
Anderson, Jr., Lt. (jg), U.S. Navy; part 
1 published in Power magazine, January 
1965. 

Third. “Power From the Sun by Way of 
the Sea?” part 2, published in Power 
magazine, February 1965. 

Fourth. “Large-Scale Sea Thermal 
Power,” by J. Hilbert Anderson and 
James H. Anderson, Jr., consulting en- 
gineers; presented at the winter annual 
meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, November 1965; 
ASME publication 65-WA/SOL-6. 

Fifth. “The Expansion Turbine,” by J. 
Hilbert Anderson, consulting engineer: 
presented at the winter annual meeting 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, November 1965; ASME publi- 
cation 65-WA/GTP-13. 


FINDING FLAWS—AN INVITATION TO CRITICS 


I am net an engineer, and I cannot 
vouch for the flawlessness of those 
papers. It seems likely that, if the Atomic 
Energy Commission can still put out se- 
riously flawed plans on nuclear elec- 
tricity after 20 years of work and $3 bil- 
lion tax dollars spent, we can expect at 
least a few flaws in the first papers about 
sea-thermal electricity. 

The Andersons are eager for qualified 
people to review and challenge their work 
in its concept, its details, and its eco- 
nomic and ecological soundness. I hope 
that its availability in the Recor will 
accelerate that process. Unfortunately, 
the diagrams and graphs cannot be in- 
cluded here, but the Andersons will make 
them available on request. Their office is 
at 1615 Hillock Lane, York, Pa. 17403. 
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ADDITIONAL REFERENCES 


Additional references on this subject 
include: 

“Power in the Year 2001, Part 2,” by 
Samuel Walters, in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, October 1971. 

“Deep Ocear Water as a Resource,” by 
R. D. Gerard and O. A. Roels, in Journal 
of the Society of Marine Technology, 
September-October 1970. 

“A Possible Breakthrough of Exploit- 
ing Thermal Power From the Sea,” by 
Hui-Tzeng Ting, in Combustion maga- 
zine, August 1970. 

“Ocean Power Generation,” in Ocean- 
ology, June 15, 1966. 

“Switch on th Sun,” in Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, March 21, 1966. 

“Thermal Power From Seawater,” Me- 
chanical Engineering, April 1966. 

“Resources From the Sea,” by Isaacs, 
Science and Technology, June 1963. 

WHY FLOAT A RADIOACTIVE FUTURE? 


Sea-thermal power may be of particu- 
lar interest to people who dislike the idea 
of “floating” nuclear powerplants hold- 
ing lethal radioactive loads just 3 miles 
off the coast of Atlantic City, N.J., as 
currently proposed. 

The Andersons say: 

With present-day electric transmission 
costs, we would be able to demonstrate defi- 
nite economic as well as ecological benefits 
for New Jersey to build a sea thermal power 
plant in southern waters versus a nuclear 
plant off the New Jersey coast. 

WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE NOW? 


What needs to be done to get the sea- 
thermal alternative underway in this 
country? 

The first step requires organizing only 
$1 million, which would provide for the 
full feasibility study, including the de- 
tailed design engineering of the heat 
exchangers, optimum operating condi- 
tions, manufacturer quotations for spe- 
cific items, and complete engineering 
drawings which must, of course, precede 
a prototype plant. This work could be 
done in a year or two by any competent 
engineering organization with the An- 
dersons’ help. 

The second step, after the full feasi- 
bility study, requires only about $8 mil- 
lion more to build the first 10-megawatt 
prototype plant. The time required would 
be another 2 or 3 years. 

At the end of 3 to 5 years, and for a 
total expenditure of about $9 million, the 
United States might well be able to dem- 
onstrate to the world a nonpolluting, 
inexhaustible power supply system. 

The cost of this effort would be a drop 
in the bucket compared with approxi- 
mately 300 million tax dollars budgeted 
for nuclear fission development this year. 
It would be eyen less than the cost of 
putting out one, big, oil-rig fire in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

THE BASIC QUESTION 


The question is this: In a country with 
a trillion-dollar economy, where every- 
one is lamenting about the real environ- 
mental crisis and the alleged energy 
shortage, are we going to let a likely 
solution sit untried, just for lack of $1 
million to get started? 

Big government and big business and 
big foundations seem to move at a snail's 
pace compared with the dangerous pace 
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of environmental degradation. Must citi- 
zens wait helplessly, or run themselves 
ragged in lobbying effort where the odds 
are stacked against the amateurs? 
PUTTING MONEY WHERE OUR MOUTHS ARE 


Perhaps it is time for impatient citi- 
zens to use their independent power to 
raise money as well as noise. If the polls 
are right when they show pollution to 
be one of the three top concerns of the 
American people, then perhaps at least 
100,000 citizens are ready to risk $10 of 
their own money on fessibility studies for 
sea-thermal electricity and some other 
energy proposals. 

Such action could quickly become one 
answer to the constant question: What 
can ordinary people do to accelerate de- 
velopment of clean, safe power systems? 

Even as little as $100,000 would do a 
lot to advance the sea-thermal power 
concept, because a feasibility study can 
be done in parts. 

The major parts of a sea-thermal 
plant include the vapor turbine, the heat 
exchangers, and the submerged piping. 
Since a vapor turbine of the needed sort 
has already been designed and manu- 
factured for the Magmamax geothermal 
plant at Brady Hot Springs, what is 
needed for sea-thermal power is work on 
the special, low-cost, equal-pressure 
heat exchangers, and on the submerged 
piping. 

A complete study of each could be per- 
formed for $50,000 apiece. That sort of 
money could also provide a detailed cost 
analysis of sea-thermal or geothermal 
power versus nuclear power for New 
Jersey or other States under the nuclear 
threat. 

WINNING 

These are not overwhelming amounts 
of money. By dividing the country into 
money-raising districts, a citizen’s clean 
energy coalition might acquire the means 
to have a really significant influence on 
national energy policy. 

There being no objection, the items 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Presented May 1971 at the International 
Solar Energy Society Conference] 
Tue SEA PLantT—A SOURCE oF POWER, WATER 
AND Foop WITHOUT POLLUTION 
(By J. H. Anderson) 

In the scientific world today it has become 
almost an axiom that the world is becoming 
smothered in its own effluent. As we ask for 
more and more goods we need more and 
more power to make the goods that we want. 
Yet making power imperils us by air pollu- 
tion, thermal pollution and radioactive 
wastes. The by-product results of these vari- 
ous forms of pollution interfere with the 
biological cycle of the whole world, and there 
are increasing doubts that mankind can 
survive in the atmosphere thereby created. 
(Ref. 1) In short, we are literally smothered 
by our own efforts to make us better off. 

If we include the internal combustion en- 
gine it can be safely said that the generation 
of power is the prime source of air pollution. 
Power generated from the combustion of 
fossil fuels causes pollution by discharge of 
various unwanted elements into the atmos- 
phere. They interfere with our breathing, 
and with the major biological cycles that de- 
pend on the atmosphere. The heat rejected to 
our streams causes upsets in the biological 


function of those streams. The chemical 
plants that produce our necessities are ener- 


gized by the power that we produce. They in 
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turn pollute both the atmosphere and our 
rivers with gaseous, liquid and solid waste 
materials, all of which help to upset our deli- 
cately balanced life cycle on this planet. With 
the advent of nuclear power we add the 
hazard of radioactive wastes to those already 
in existence from fossil fuel power plants. 
Radioactive pollution from nuclear plants is 
cumulative and could be the most serious 
and dangerous of all our pollution problems. 
(Ref. 1) 
POWER FROM THE SUN 


The only source of power that can supply 
all the world’s needs for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, and do so without polluting our atmos- 
phere and our waters, is the sun. This has 
been stated many times, and is so funda- 
mental that few people will argue the point. 
(Ref. 2) 

Much effort has been spent for many years 
to convert the sun’s energy into useful power. 
(Ref. 3) Many applications are in actual 
service for small-scale power usage in iso- 
lated locations. The basic problem is eco- 
nomic, and it stems from the fact that the 
sun’s energy is available to a given location 
for a part of each day, and the density of 
radiation is so low that the collection of 
much energy is costly, A possible future ap- 
proach has been proposed by Glaser (Ref. 4). 
He proposes putting large collectors int» orbit 
around the earth and beaming the power 
generated by photo cells back to an earth 
station. This scheme is theoretically sound, 
but admittedly requires much development 
of technology over a period of years. 

However, one scheme for developing large 
amounts of power from the sun’s energy that 
is feasible economically and technically to- 
day uses an indirect approach by taking ad- 
vantage of the sun’s energy collected by the 
ocean (Ref. 5). The ocean covers 70% of 
the earth’s surface. It stores the sun's energy 
in the surface waters and creates the vast 
major ocean currents, such as the Gulf 
Stream in the Atlantic and the Japan Cur- 
rent in the Pacific. Since these currents flow 
North from the Equator, the water must be 
replaced from the Northern Ocean. This 
causes currents of cold water to flow south 
toward the Equator deep in the ocean. As a 
result we have in many parts of the ocean 
a layer of warm water directly over a vast 
reservoir of cold water at temperatures just 
a few degrees above freezing. 

The basic requirements for generating 
power in any heat engine are a source of 
heat and a lower-temperature heat sink to- 
ward which heat can flow. The warm water 
at the surface provides the heat source and 
the cold water at depths of 2,000 ft. or more 
provides the heat sink. Having the heat 
source so close to the heat sink should make 
a heat engine possible. 

The potential of the heat available can be 
illustrated by noting that the heat in the 
Gulf Stream alone is sufficient to supply 200 
times the total power requirements of the 
United States. This energy supply is con- 
tinually being replaced by the sun, and usage 
for generating power could never conceivably 
deplete it. 

The idea of using the thermal gradients 
in the ocean to develop power was proposed 
as early as 1901 by d'Arsonval. While the 
theory has been known for many years, no 
economically practical means for devolop- 
ing power was available. Claude developed a 
scheme to boil the sea water in a vacuum 
(Ref. 6), expand the vaporized steam thru 
a turbine, and condense the exhaust steam 
on the cold water pumped from deep in the 
ocean. He did actually produce power, prov- 
ing the theory to be sound. However, as 
pointed out in Ref. 5, this scheme was doom- 
ed to economic failure and really only served 
to prove the skeptics right. 

A new scheme for producing power on a 
large scale, practically and economically 
was presented by the authors in Ref. 7. This 
scheme utilizes the basic Rankine cycle, 
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similar to that in the simple steam power 
plant. There are, however, important dif- 
ferences. Instead of steam as a working fluid, 
this plant uses propane, a cheap petroleum 
fluid commonly used in portable torches, but 
also used as a refrigerant. 

The power plant is on a floating platform 
located in the open sea, where warm water 
is available in ample quantities, and cold 
water is available at depths of 2,000 feet or 
more. A cold water pipe is suspended from 
the floating platform deep enough to reach 
cold water. The cold water is pumped to the 
plant from this depth. For a typical plant 
of 100,000 kilowatt capacity the cold water 
pipe might be 35 to 40 feet in diameter. 

The warm water is taken from the surface 
thru screens around the periphery of the 
floating plant, and is pumped thru boilers, 
where the propane is boiled at high pressure 
of approximately 131 Ibs. per sq. in, The heat 
taken from the water drops its temperature 
from approximately 82 F., to 79 F. The heat 
transferred from the water to the liquid 
propane evaporates it into high pressure 
rg at a temperature of approximately 
4 . 

The propane vapor flows from the boiler 
to the turbine where it expands to a high 
velocity and lower pressure, giving up expan- 
sion energy to drive the turbine, which in 
turn drives an electrical generator to gener- 
ate power. 

From the turbine exhaust the propane 
vapor flows to the condenser where it con- 
denses into liquid at approximately 54 F. 
The heat of condensation flows into the cold 
water which is heated from 43 F. to 49 F. 

The condensed liquid propane is returned 
to the boiler by a boiler feed pump and the 
cycle of boiling, expansion and condensing 
is repeated, using the same propane con- 
tinuously circulated thru the power cycle. 

Fig. 1 shows the simple cycle that makes 
sea thermal power possible. Warm water from 
the surface is used to boil propane. The pro- 
pane vapor expands through a turbine driv- 
ing a generator, The spent vapor passes from 
the turbine to a condenser, where it is con- 
densed to a liquid on surfaces cooled by cold 
water pumped from deep in the ocean. The 
liquid propane is then pumped to the boiler 
to repeat the cycle. As pointed out in Ref. 
7, it is now possible to produce power in 
any quantities that we need at a lower price 
than that for any other major source of 
power. 

There are a number of reasons why this 
new scheme can be practical and economi- 
cally feasibie, whereas Claude’s original 
scheme could never be expected to be suc- 
cessful. 

1. The floating plant permits sufficient 
movement to insure a continual supply of 
warm water without depletion. 

2. The floating plant permits short cold 
water lines, thereby reducing cost of pipe 
and pumping losses. 

3. The floating plant permits submergence 
of boilers and condensers, thereby equaliz- 
ing the pressure of the propane inside to 
that of the water outside. This makes pos- 
sible low cost heat exchange surface. 

4. The deeply submerged boilers and con- 
densers, and the suspended cold water pipe 
make the floating plant very stable and, with 
proper design, impervious to storms. 

5. The propane turbine is simpler, smaller 
and much lower in cost than the steam tur- 
bine. As an example, a 20,000 KW steam tur- 
bine would need to be approximately 32 ft. 
in diameter with two stages running at 1,000 
RPM. The same capacity propane turbine 
could be 42’’ in diameter and run at 3,600 
RPM. This means that the propane turbine 
cost would be less than 4% of the steam tur- 
bine cost for the same power output. The 
3,600 RPM generator would also cost much 
less than the 1,000 RPM generator. 

6. Propane is a cheap fluid, readily avail- 
able, non-corrosive and almost insoluable in 
water. 
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FRESH WATER PRODUCTION 


Since power is generated by bringing cold 
and warm sea water together in one floating 
plant, it becomes logical to use these same 
ingredients for the production of cheap fresh 
water from salt water. Fresh water can be 
produced very simply by the process shown 
in Fig. 2. Warm salt water is deaerated and 
put into a large vacuum chamber of low 
enough pressure so that it boils. The steam 
that boils off is conducted to a condenser, 
cooled by the cold water from the power plant 
outlet. Here it simply condenses to fresh wa- 
ter. The remaining salt brine drains back to 
the sea. While this is basically a very simple 
process, up until recently there were serious 
problems that appeared to prevent economi- 
cal development of this process. First, the 
heat of vaporization of the vapor boiled off 
from the water must come from the water 
itself. It takes 1000 BTUs of heat to evaporate 
one lb. of water. This much heat requires 
cooling 100 lbs. of water through 10° F. 
Therefore in very rough approximation you 
can get only one or two lbs. of fresh water 
from each 100 lbs. of warm water furnished 
to the evaporator. This means that a lot of 
water must be pumped and deaerated to pro- 
duce one lb. of fresh water. In first analysis 
and attempts at such a desalting scheme the 
amount of power to deaerate and pump the 
water appeared to be too high to make this 
scheme feasible. However, means have now 
been found to reduce the power required for 
deaeration and pumping to a very small 
amount. Since the power is cheaply generated 
in the floating sea thermal power plant, the 
combination of available water and power 
can produce fresh water for a cost of approxi- 
mately three to four cents per thousand gal- 
lons of water. (Ref. 8). This puts a whole new 
dimension on the possibilities of producing 
fresh water for both industrial and agri- 
cultural purposes, 

The fresh water being produced in a float- 
ing plant at sea must be transported to shore 
for agricultural or household use. Analysis 
of transport costs indicates that they would 
not be more than five cents per thousand 
gallons from an average location of a sea 
thermal plant with respect to the shore. 

Transportation by barge was chosen for 
several reasons: 

1, It is probably the cheapest possible form 
of transportation for distances up to several 
hundred miles. 

2. It is extremely flexible, allowing one 
plant to serve a number of widely scattered 
coastal communities. 

3. It allows flexible emergency storage for 
usage during plant shutdown or overhaul 
periods. This lessens the need for excessively 
large community storage reservoirs. 

4. It can generally be scheduled so as to 
avoid severe storms. 

Fig. 3 shows the amount of power used for 
pumping and degeration of the water, as 
well as the unit cost of fresh water plotted 
against the possible daily water production 
from a 100 MW power plant. Note that for 
water production of 800 million gallons per 
day approximately one half the plant gross 
power production is used for desalting the 
water. The water cost does not vary much 
over the complete production range. There- 
fore the sea thermal plant is equally adapt- 
able for large scale water production or rel- 
atively small scale water production. For 
example, in a desert area where there is no 
industry and not much power required, the 
sea thermal plant could produce much water 
and little power for sale. In an industrial 
project it may be desirable to produce rela- 
tively little water. 

As contrasted to this the figure of 22 cents 
per thousand gallons is shown at a produc- 
tion rate of eight million gallons per day. 
This figure was taken from the estimated 
costs for a nuclear power and water desalt- 
ing plant for the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict of San Diego. The plant size was 1800 
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MW and water production was to be 150 
million gallons per day or eight million GPD 
for each 100 MW of power. Not only is the 
water cost much higher than that from the 
sea thermal plant, but the ratio of water 
production to power production is much too 
low for an agricultural area, 

A very major advantage of the combined 
sea thermal power and water plant is the 
flexibility and economic possibility of 
making any quantity of water from zero to 
the maximum that can be made by using 
the total plant power for water production. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTION 


A natural by-product of water desalting is 
cheap oxygen. The gases dissolved in natural 
sea water are composed of approximately 34% 
oxygen, whereas atmospheric air contains 
only 23% oxygen. Separation of oxygen from 
air is basically a refrigeration process, This 
requires heat exchangers, refrigeration com- 
pressors, a heat sink, and power to run the 
compressors. With a higher percentage of 
oxygen in the supply, less refrigeration and 
equipment is needed. The cold water pro- 
vides a heat sink at lower than usual ambi- 
ent temperatures. This reduces required 
power input as well as cost of compressors 
and heat exchangers. The condensed pro- 
pane from the power plant condensers can 
be used as the refrigerant to cool the air to 
the oxygen plant. The propane from the 
boilers can also be used to energize propane 
turbines to drive the refrigerant compres- 
sors. This eliminates the conversion to elec- 
tric power for refrigeration. These combined 
factors can reduce the cost of oxygen to less 
than half of what it costs today. 

A typical plant of 100 MW gross power ca- 
pacity and 60,000,000 gallons per day fresh 
water capacity could also produce 115 tons of 
oxygen daily from the gases that must be 
removed from the water. This can be an 
extremely valuable by-product with many 
uses. 

A side benefit of removing oxygen from the 
water occurs because oxygen is the primary 
cause of the corrosive action of sea water on 
metals. Removing the oxygen before passing 
the water thru the boilers should virtually 
eliminate corrosion. It should also eliminate 
fouling by marine organisms, because most 
of them require oxygen to live. 

With cheap power, fresh water, cheap oxy- 
gen and location on the ocean, we have the 
basic ingredients for many kinds of chemi- 
cal or metallurgical plants. For example, 
fresh water and oxygen are important in- 
gredients to make low cost steel manufac- 
turing possible. It is also important to have 
& steel plant located where cheap transpor- 
tation for iron ore, coke and limestone are 
possible, Many steel plants are already lo- 
cated close to the ocean to reduce transpor- 
tation costs. It becomes reasonably obvious 
that the sea thermal plant could be an ideal 
base for a steel plant. 

The steel plant can be located on shore 
close to the sea thermal plant, which could 
provide cheap electric power, fresh water, and 
oxygen. Ocean transport could furnish ore, 
coke and limestone. 

A little more advanced, but even more 
logical plan would be to locate the blast 
furnace on the floating sea plant. The power 
for the blast furnaces could be provided di- 
rectly by propane turbines. Fresh water and 
oxygen would be available on the floating 
plant. Deep water docking would be avail- 
able. An extra benefit would be that slag 
could be dumped directly into the deep 
water. Waste heat from the blast furnaces 
could also be used to generate power by 
boiling propane, expanding it thru turbines, 
and condensing it in condensers cooled by 
cold water from the depths. It may seem far 
fetched to build a floating power plant, yet 
no more so than present plans to build a 
floating airport or a floating city. 

Another example would be the aluminum 
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reduction plant. The major costs in reduction 
of bauxite to aluminum are for electric power 
and transportation costs. Fortunately much 
aluminum ore is available in the tropics 
where sea thermal plants can easily be placed, 
and the bauxite could be reduced directly to 
aluminum locally, thereby saving on shipping 
costs as well as power costs. Jamaica provides 
vast amounts of bauxite. This must now be 
mined and much of it shipped to Canada 
where cheap power is available to convert it 
to aluminum. Yet Jamaica provides a perfect 
location for a sea thermal plant. On the 
northeast tip of Australia are some of the 
world’s largest deposits of bauxite. Conven- 
tional power is not easily available there. Yet 
just off the northeastern coast is plenty of 
warm water where sea thermal plants could 
be built for aluminum conversion. 

Possibly the most attractive potential use 
for a sea thermal plant is to convert the 
chemicals in sea water directly into commer- 
cial chemicals and fertilizers. This opens up 
all kinds of attractive possibilities. Bromine 
and magnesium are already being produced 
commercially from sea water (Ref. 9). Con- 
centration of the sea water into brine while 
making fresh water and power should make 
bromine and magnesium production consid- 
erably cheaper than it now is. 

Research has already shown that chemical 
fertilizers can be produced in the form of 
magnesium ammonium phosphate directly 
from sea water (Ref. 10). If the sea water is 
concentrated into a brine by the desalting 
process, then the fertilizer manufacturing 
process should be lower in cost. 

Another process is under development that 
produces potash using sea water, limestone 
and electric power as raw materials (Ref. 10). 
Sea thermal power and brine concentrated by 
desalting can furnish the cheap ingredients 
necessary to make this development eco- 
nomic, Many tropical islands are built from 
coral, which is practically pure limestone. In 
these tropical islands all the ingredients 
would be present for potash fertilizer pro- 
duction. All that is needed is the sea thermal 
plant to provide the energy. 

It should be pointed out that in the case 
where chemicals from the sea water are the 
important consideration, then it would prob- 
ably be preferable to use a freezing process 
to desalt the water. This process merely uses 
electric or turbine power, and concentrates 
the brine by yielding 50% or more of fresh 
water. With 50% of the fresh water removed 
from the sea water the concentration of 
chemicals in the sea water is doubled. This 
means that chemicals are more readily avail- 
able than they would be from the raw sea 
water. A number of useful products could be 
commercially obtainable from this brine. 

With economic production of common bulk 
chemicals made possible by sea thermal 
power, it is also quite conceivable that we 
can produce more exotic ones such as gold, 
from sea water. Salutsky has pointed out 
(Ref. 10) that there are many needed chem- 
icals in sea water well worth the effort to 
produce. 

FISH PRODUCTION POSSIBILITIES 


It has been proposed many times that fish 
production could be increased by pumping 
cold nutrient-rich waters from the ocean 
depths up to the upper levels, where sun- 
light can promote photosynthesis. As Isaacs 
has pointed out (Ref. 11), this involves not 
only getting the cold water to the surface, 
but also warming it sufficiently so that it 
will stay in the 75 meter top layer, where 
photosynthesis and food production can 
occur. 

Fortunately, the sea thermal plant brings 
the cold water to a level near the surface as 
a by-product. When fresh water production 
is combined with power production, the cold 
water is also warmed by condensation of 
the fresh water vapor. The temperature is 
then high enough so that this rich naturally 
fertilized water will stay in the intermedi- 
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ate upper layers, where it can serve as food 
supply for plankton and the entire marine 
organic life structure, 

To show the economics of fish production, 
we can use figures estimated by Martino and 
Marchello (Ref. 12). Production of power 
and fish is plotted against water production 
in Fig. 4. The difference between 100 NW 
and the net power output is the power re- 
quired for fresh water production. The solid 
lines represent single effect flash distillation 
and the dashed lines represent multi-effect 
flash distillation. For multi-effect distilla- 
tion less cold water is required per unit of 
water production and, therefore, food avail- 
able for fish production is less. 

Fig. 5 shows yearly product value of power 
and water at different selling prices, plotted 
againsc water production. By comparing this 
with the plant costs shown on Fig. 4, it can 
be seer. that return on investment can be 
quite good at the prices shown. 

Fig. 6 shows the yearly value of fish pro- 
duction. Twenty-two cents per kg. is ap- 
proximately the present value of trash fish. 
This price will inevitably go up as current 
usage and demand for fish meal and asso- 
ciated products go up. While the value of 
fish amounts to only about one-tenth the 
value of power, it is by no means inconse- 
quential. Fish production alone would not 
justify building a sea thermal plant, but it 
does add appreciably to the economic possi- 
bilities from such a plant, 

As an example of the possibilities, ocean 
farming is already being started on a com- 
mercial basis in the Caribbean. The sea 
turtle is being hatched and raised in con- 
finement before being released to the open 
sea. In farming the green sea turtle, it is 
necessary to feed the turtles raw fish for a 
period of approximately one year before re- 
leasing them to forage in the open sea. For 
the economics of this project to be worth- 
while, it is necessary to have a cheap source 
of raw fish of almost any kind. The sea 
thermal plant could readily provide an ex- 
cellent source of fish in a relatively fixed 
area. Since the food-rich water is discharged 
in a known area, fish production would occur 
in this area. This should be almost as ef- 
fective as a fence to keep the fish in one 
spot. 

THE POLLUTION PROBLEM 

It is now clearly recognized that the pro- 
duction of large quantities of power by con- 
ventional methods creates dangerous pollu- 
tion of several varieties, Fossil fuel plants 
emit carbon dioxide and sulfur dioxide, as 
well as large amounts of fiy ash. Sulfur 
dioxide can create serious effects on plant 
life, and undoubtedly -auses millions of 
dollars worth of damage yearly in corro- 
sion of paints, metals, and buildings in gen- 
eral. This is so serious that many commu- 
nities are prohibiting the use of high sulfur 
fuels for heating and power generation. This 
will inevitably require the use of higher cost 
fuels, which in turn means higher cost of 
power. We simply do not have available 
enough supplies of sulfur-free fuels to make 
this an adequate solution to the problem. 

The carbon dioxide pollution problem is 
much harder to evaluate, The industrial rev- 
olution has definitely increased the percent- 
age of carbon dioxide in the air. Whether 
this is good or bad is not clear. Experts in 
plant growing find that adding carbon di- 
oxide to a greenhouse atmosphere increases 
the rate of plant growth. If we consider this 
increase on a global scale, then the potential 
increase in plant growth could be an im- 
portant factor to increase world food pro- 
duction. 

As opposed to this, carbon dioxide also 
creates a greenhouse effect in the earth’s at- 
mosphere. This means that more of the sun’s 
energy is trapped in the oceans when the car- 
bon dioxide level in the atmosphere is in- 
creased. There is much evidence to show 
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that this effect would melt the polar ice caps 
and cause disastrous flooding of much of the 
land surface, Plass (Ref. 13) has made a 
careful and comprehensive study of the ef- 
fect of carbon dioxide on the earth’s climate. 
His basic conclusions can be expressed by 
quoting him, “If fuel consumption continues 
to increase at the present rate, we will have 
sent more than a trillion tons of carbon di- 
oxide into the air by the year 2000. This 
should raise the earth's average tempera- 
ture by 3.6 degrees F.” It would surely be 
foolish to ignore this probability, only 30 
years away. 

The pollution from fly ash may not be a 
Serious one in its overall effect. However, it 
is a great nuisance, helping to create dirt, 
corrosion, and smog in our cities. More and 
more money must be spent to control it and 
this raises the cost of fossil fuel power. 

The disposal of ashes or solid wastes from 
a power plant is an increasingly costly prob- 
lem. Around almost any power plant lie acres 
and acres of unsightly ash dumps. This is 
not only an eyesore, but wastes much valu- 
able land area that should be put to good 
use. 

One of the increasing costs for fossil fuel 
power is caused by thermal pollution of our 
rivers and lakes. In a modern central station 
roughly 40% of the heat energy in the fuel 
must be discharged into a low temperature 
heat sink, usually a river, This raises the 
water temperature of the river as much as 
10 or 20 degrees F. Much money is being 
spent to assess the damage done to our ecol- 
ogy (Ref. 14, 15) and much political heat is 
generated about it. Suffice it to say that we 
are running out of rivers where we can dump 
this heat. The only answer possible is even- 
tually to discharge this heat to the atmos- 
phere, as they are already forced to do in 
Europe and the British Isles, and some plants 
in this country. This increases the cost of 
power plants and power. 

The problems of nuclear power plant pol- 
lution are different than those of fossil 
plants, but probably even more devastating. 
Thermal water pollution from a nuclear plant 
is almost double that from a coal fired plant 
for two reasons: First, the plant is less effi- 
cient because it must operate at lower tem- 
peratures and more of the heat must be re- 
jected. Second, all of the heat must be re- 
jected through the condenser, because there 
is no smoke stack. Clark (Ref. 16) and Boyle 
(Ref. 17) show the serious nature of this 
problem that is rapidly becoming worse. 

Even more serious than thermal pollution 
from nuclear plants is the danger of radioac- 
tive pollution, either by accident or long- 
time effects. Curtis and Hogan (Ref. 18) have 
made a careful study of this problem and 
presented the grim picture. Quoting from 
them, “The threat of a nuclear plant catas- 
trophe constitutes only half of the double 
jeopardy in which atomic power has placed 
us. For even if no such calamity occurs, the 
gradual exhaustion of what one scientist 
terms our environmental ‘radiation budget,’ 
due to unavoidable releases of radioactivity 
during normal operation of nuclear facilities, 
poses an equal and possibly more insidious 
threat to all living things on earth.” 

They further state that, “The only course 
may be to turn boldly away from atomic 
energy as a major source of electricity pro- 
duction, abandoning it as this nation has 
abandoned other costly but unsuccessful 
technological enterprises." 

Sea Thermal Power produces no atmos- 
pheric pollution, no chemical pollution, no 
solid waste problem, no thermal pollution, 
and no radioactive pollution hazard. The re- 
duction in these problems alone would pay 
for the development cost of sea thermal 
power a hundred times over. 


WHERE SEA THERMAL POWER 
A careful survey of the ocean temperatures 
and depths throughout the world (Ref. 19) 
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shows that sea thermal power can be gen- 
erated almost anywhere in the tropics or 
semitropics. There are at least 18,000 miles 
of tropical coastline in the world that are 
relatively useless because they are arid. Sea 
plants could provide the power and water to 
make them useful to man. 

The Gulf Stream could provide power for 
the entire eastern half of the United States. 
The development of cryogenic high voltage 
power transmission (Ref. 20, 21) is almost 
certain to come in the near future. 

This, in conjunction with high voltage DC 
lines (Ref. 22), will make it economically 
possible to transmit electric power for dis- 
tances of over 1,000 miles. The Soviet Union 
is already planning an 1,800 mile line. (Ref. 
23) 

Water conditions and depth conditions are 
suitable for Sea Thermal Plants in the Gulf 
of Mexico from Tampico south. Transmission 
lines to Texas would be quite feasible. 

Power for California could be furnished 
by Sea Plants off the tip of Baja California. 
These plants could also furnish irrigation 
water for Baja California and the entire west 
coast of Mexico. 

Conditions for Sea Plants are good on the 
entire west coast and east coast of Central 
America, also on the east coast of South 
America as far south as Recife, Brazil. The 
entire Caribbean area is most suitable for 
Sea Thermal Power. 

Both the east and west coasts of tropical 
Africa are well suited for sea thermal power. 
Water could be shipped along the entire 
length of the arid west coast. 

The eastern end of the Mediterranean just 
off Israel has both deep cold water and warm 
surface water. This could provide power and 
the vital water to this entire region, where 
water is already in such short supply. 

Almost the entire western and northern 
shores of the Indian Ocean are suitable for 
Sea Thermal Power. This could do more than 
any other one thing to feed these crowded 
impoverished lands. 

Australia could develop all the power it 
ever needed off the northeast shore, beyond 
the Great Barrier Reef. 

The greatest storehouse of thermal energy 
in the world is in the tropical western Pa- 
cific, covering more than 5 million square 
miles, extending over most of the Pacific 
Islands, to the Philippines and north to 
Taiwan. 

It is fortunate that the conditions are good 
for Sea Thermal Power in many areas of the 
world where it is most needed. It can pro- 
yide power, water, food, and industry to the 
impoverished tropic lands, and at the same 
time provide air conditioning to make these 
areas more comfortable and attractive places 
to live. 

When we consider all of the benefits to 
mankind that can be obtained from Sea 
Thermal Power and its by-products, it is 
difficult to find any other technical and 
economic development that can compare to 
it in importance. It is truly the key that 
can unlock the ocean’s wealth for the good 
of man. 

FIGURES 


. Diagram of Sea Power Cycle. 
. Water Desalting Flash Cycle. 
. Water Production vs. Costs. 
. Power and Fish Production vs. Water 
Production. 
5. Yearly Product Value. 
6. Yearly Value of Fish Production. 
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[From Power magazine, January 1965] 
Power From THE SUN BY WAY OF THE SEA? 


(By J. Hilbert Anderson, Consulting Engi- 
neer, York, Pa. and James H. Anderson, Jr., 
Lt. jg, U.S. Navy) 


Advances in underwater technology make 
possible a new and unusual approach to the 
old idea of generating power from tempera- 
ture differences between tropical surface 
waters and colder ocean depths. This article 
tells “why”; another to follow will describe 
“how”. 

Of all the physical needs of the human 
race, the most vital today, and in the future, 
is power. If you're tempted to put food and 
water at the head of the list, think for a 
moment of how, in our increasingly crowded 
world, each of these depends on power. 

Where power has mechanized agriculture 
and made possible the heavy use of fertilizers, 
as in the U.S., we have food surpluses. Where 
these essentials of intensive cultivation are 
lacking, food shortages will get worse as pop- 
ulation continues to grow, And, looking to 
the day when arable land runs short, it has 
been demonstrated t that, given enough ener- 
gy, we could synthesize food for the entire 
world population. 

So, too, with the water shortages that exist 
right now in some parts of the world, and 
threaten others as demands grow. With 
enough cheap electricity, the oceans can be 
made to yield unlimited supplies of fresh 
water, 

Ample cheap electricity could solve future 
fuel problems by electrolysis of water to yield 
hydrogen and oxygen and by synthesis of 
other liquid fuels. And in the case of min- 
erals, the world-wide supply is virtually un- 
limited if we have enough economical energy 
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to recover and purify elements that occur in 
low concentrations.* 

Where will we turn for the vast energy 
needs of the future? We know that supplies 
of fossil fuels, while large, are finite and 
exhaustible. So, too, with fissionable mate- 
rials, even though small quantities of matter 
yield enormous amounts of energy in nu- 
clear reactions. 

Some energy sources—falling water, the 
tides and the winds—are self-renewing, but 
the circumstances under which they can be 
utilized are limited. 

The only apparent possibilities for the 
world's eventual needs are fusion power and 
use of the sun’s radiant energy. In a sense, 
these are the same, since the sun's energy re- 
sults from fusion and we merely receive the 
heat so created. 

Basic problem in deriving useful power 
from sun heat is collecting it in sufficient 
concentration. Fortunately, we have a built- 
in collector in the oceans that cover 71% of 
earth’s surface. Heat so collected is circu- 
lated and stratified by combined action of 
earth’s rotation, winds and resulting ocean 
currents. Thus, in many places, we have a 
warm surface, layer, cold lower layers. 

As early as 1900, D'Arsonval suggested that 
this temperature difference might be used to 
generate power. Recently, it has been esti- 
mated * that potential power recoverable in 
this fashion would provide a continuous 
source of energy 200 times as great as the 
predicted world needs in the year 2000. 

Can we build plants to utilize this great 
resource economically? First step toward an 
answer was a careful study to establish avail- 
able ocean temperatures and possible plant 
locations. This showed that a practical plant 
could be built within 30 miles of Miami. 

Charts show average surface temperatures 
at this location, and underwater temperature 
contours. From this data it seems reasonable 
to take 79° F and 43° F as upper and lower 
temperatures for design. 

The Rankine cycle used by Georges Claude 
in his 1926 experiment with a sea-power 
planti employed a pump to develop pres- 
sure on the water, which was then boiled at 
the higher temperature, expanded through a 
turbine, and condensed at the lower tem- 
perature. At low temperature differences, this 
cycle closely approximates the ideal Carnot 
cycle and yields similar efficiencies, 

What are these Carnot efficiencies? Of the 
order of 6%—not very encouraging at first 
blush. But we are really concerned here with 
economic efficiency. In this situation, where 
we are dealing with a fuel-free operation 
like a hydroelectric plant, the important con- 
sideration becomes investment cost. The 
chart adapted from Hodgson * shows invest- 
ment per kw that could be made in fuel-free 
plants that would be economically equiva- 
lent to 300 mw fuel-fired plants at three 
levels of fuel cost, various annual load 
factors. 

Average fossil-fuel cost for the U.S. is $0.264 
and for Florida is $0.338, according to The 
New York Times of June 14, 1964. Because 
the temperature difference that our sea- 
thermal plant works on is greatest in sum- 
mer, when electrical loads are highest in Flor- 
ida, it seems reasonable to assume a 90% an- 
nual load factor. The chart indicates that a 
sea-thermal plant costing less than about 
$580 per kw should be competitive with fuel- 
fired plants. Our design estimates at $168 
per kw. 

The Claude experiment of 1926 was clearly 
not competitive. How then does the plant we 
will describe in the next article differ? Claude 
used the sea water itself as the working 
fluid, thus avoiding heat transfer problems, 
but creating others of great difficulty. At low 
temperatures, specific volume of steam is 
extremely large. This means a large turbine 
and, with low Reynolds numbers, low effi- 
ciency. Using sea water also required work- 
ing at high vacuum. This created severe prob- 
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lems in removing gases from the water and 
attendant corrosion and scaling. 

The land-based Claude plant employed 
extremely long lines to bring cold water from 
the depths. With long lines and a small plant 
(40 kw), heat flow into the cold lines would 
be relatively greater than into the shorter, 
larger lines of a high-capacity ocean plant. 

With these basic problems, it is easy to 
see why the Claude plant did not prove 
out. But the fundamental idea remains 
sound—a tantalizing engineering challenge. 
As the next article will detail, we propose a 
plant that will utilize recent advances in 
underwater technology and in turbo-machin- 
ery using fluids other than steam. 

FOOTNOTES 

* “The Synthesis of Food", A. T, McPherson, 
Industrial Research, 11/61 

2 “Mineral Supply”, E. W. Pehrson, Intl Sci- 
ence & Technology, 2/62 

“Resources from the Sea”, Isaac and Sch- 
mitt, IS&T, 6/63 

t“Power from Tropical Seas”, G. Claude 
Mechanical Engrg, 12/30 

*“Modern Thermal Station Design”, C. W. 
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[From Power magazine, February 1965] 
POWER FROM THE SUN BY WAY OF THE SEA? 


(By J. Hilbert Anderson, Consulting Engi- 
neer, York, Pa., and James H. Anderson, Jr., 
Lt. (j.g.), U.S. Navy) 

Temperature difference between tropical 
surface waters and cold ocean depths pre- 
sents a tantalizing challenge: Can we tap this 
potential power resource economically? “Yes” 
say the authors, and back their assertion with 
a unique design that combines a novel work- 
ing fluid and recent advances in underwater 
technology. 

Design of an economical sea-thermal power 
plant demands a radically new approach to 
the choice of a working fluid. Past experi- 
ments used sea water itself to avoid the prob- 
lem of transferring large quantities of heat 
into and out of the fluid at small tempera- 
ture drops. But cost was high: At low tem- 
peratures inherent in a sea-thermal plant, 
steam volumes are so large that turboma- 
chinery becomes excessively bulky and ex- 
pensive. 

As will be seen, the design presented here 
uses submergence to permit construction of 
large heat exchangers at reasonable cost. This 
enables use of a working fluid having rela- 
tively high pressure and density at low tem- 
peratures, One such is propane; chart at left 
above shows that saturation pressure is 133.2 
psia at 75° F and indicates work output per 
Ib of fluid. High fluid density of propane 
means a small turbine per unit of output. 
Companion chart compares speeds and 
diameters for turbines operating on water, 
propane, and steam, at the specific speeds 
marked on the curves. 

Turbine comparison. Note that for 20-mw 
output, a steam turbine with a specific speed 
of 300 would have to be about 380 in. in 
diameter and have two stages. A water tur- 
bine at the even higher specific speed of 499 
would have a diameter of about 220 in. But 
a single-stage propane turbine with a spe- 
cific speed of 300 would have a diameter of 
only 42 in. and a speed about 3600 rpm. 
Incidentally, the lines for a propane turbine 
at a specific speed of 112 are typical of a high- 
efficiency, radial-flow turbine. Such a unit, 
while larger in diameter than an axial de- 
sign, has the advantage of being shorter, with 
the exhaust diffuser perpendicular to the 
axis of rotation. This permits several single- 
stage turbines to be combined with one gen- 
erator for a moderate total length. 

Propane being essentially noncorrosive, or- 
dinary materials could be used—probably an 
aluminum casting for the turbine wheel. 
There would be no cavitation problem as in 
water turbines, and essentially no mainte- 
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nance, Finally, note that a 100-mw propane 
turbine would be only 90 in. in diameter, 
showing that large capacity plants would be 
quite feasible. 

Proposed arrangement for a floating sea- 
thermal plant using propane (patent applied 
for) is shown on the facing page. It is almost 
completely submerged, as experience with the 
ship Flip shows this to be an extremely 
stable arrangement almost completely im- 
pervious to storm damage. Since there is very 
little reserve buoyancy against serious hull 
leaks, an empty shell is provided above the 
waterline and reserve buoyancy tanks are 
loosely moored in a circle about the hull. 

Suspended from near the vessel's center, 
the cold water pipe is built in sections, which 
can be fed through a Jarge central hatch in 
the upper deck. Corrugated wall construction 
would provide circumferential stiffness and 
bending flexibility, A thin inner lining would 
reduce flow friction. White heat transfer from 
warm surrounding water is no serious prob- 
lem, foam plastic between inner and outer 
walls would reduce heat flow to nearly zero. 

Buoyancy tanks would make the cold water 
pipe nearly self-supporting, leaving just 
enough negative buoyancy to keep it hanging 
vertically. Stress at the juncture between 
pipe and rigid vessel would be taken care of 
by a carefully constructed horn-shaped en- 
closure at the top of the pipe, and by using 
thrust propellers to maintain the bottom of 
the structure in alignment with the pipe at 
essentially zero-stress conditions. Strain 
gages could be used to control propeller 
thrust automatically. 

Cold water flows up through a rotating 
screen that can be isolated section by section 
for flushing debris to the open sea. The pro- 
peller pump is followed by an outlet diffuser 
for reducing velocity and recovering head 
before water flows through the single-pass, 
low water velocity propane condenser, 

Warm water comes from a buoyantly sup- 
ported pipe inlet arranged to face the current 
and so utilize its kinetic energy. After screen- 
ing, water is pumped through a single-pass 
propane boiler. 

Pipes from four boiler sections carry pro- 
pane vapor to four separate turbines. These 
exhaust propane at condenser pressure 
through four pipes to the condenser sec- 
tions. Condensed propane drops from four 
outlets and is collected in a common line to 
a boiler feed pump mounted in the elevator 
shaft. To improve surface contact in the 
boiler, some liquid propane is re-circulated 
from bottom of boiler; re-circulating pump 
near bottom of elevator shaft returns it by 
way of the main feed line. 

Boiler and condenser. In a plant like this, 
with necessarily low thermal efficiency, heat 
input to the boiler and heat rejection at the 
condenser are large. With a small overall 
temperature difference, little can be spared to 
reduce the heat-transfer surface needed. Thus 
boiler and condenser become a major part 
of plant cost. 

Major factor in heat-exchanger cost is not 
so much a matter of temperature, or surface 
required, as it is the structure to prevent 
leakage between fluids where a high pres- 
sure difference occurs. The answer here is to 
submerge boiler and condenser to depths at 
which propane pressure matches water pres- 
sure on the other side of the surface. This 
permits thin surfaces and simple flat-plate 
construction, sharply cutting size and costs. 

While propane pressure in the pipes to and 
from the turbines must be higher than sur- 
rounding water pressure, it is possible to 
keep pressure slightly above propane pres- 
sure in the condenser and boiler, if they are 
submerged just enough. Thus any leakage 
will tend to be water into propane; it can 
be recovered by simple settling-tank tech- 
niques (diagram, lower left). 

Heat construction. As shown in 
the inset on the plant schematic, simple flat- 
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plate construction with alternating channels 
would be used for boiler and condenser. With 
no pressure difference of any account, plate 
can be thin and cost of exchangers would be 
but a fraction of conventional tubular de- 
sign. Alclad aluminum would probably be 
used for surfaces. It offers good conductivity, 
good corrosion resistance, moderate price. 

Heat recovered from generator cooling sys- 
tem can vaporize propane in an auxiliary boil- 
er supplying a small propane turbine for 
added output. Circulating pump motors can 
also be cooled by evaporation of liquid pro- 
pane, which can then be fed to the turbine 
inlet line, This also keeps motor-housing 
pressure above surrounding water pressure, 
alleviating shaft-seal problems. 

Plant auxiliaries. Water leaving the con- 
denser at 45-50° F is used to air condition the 
hull. Auxiliaries at right of main hull include 
liquefied-propane storage tanks, a propane 
compressor, an engine-driven generator for 
startup and emergency power, and an air 
compressor, Purge tank on line from top of 
condenser serves to collect and blow off gases 
entering the system with leaking water. Most 
of these will be noncondensible and lighter 
than propane. 

The anchor rope shown indicates we would 
expect to locate the vessel in a chosen spot 
by deep sea anchorage. Edgerton and Cou- 
steau* demonstrated several years ago that 
a ship could be anchored in water 24,000 ft 
deep. Since then, theory and mathematics of 
deep sea anchoring have been established by 
Lampetti." 

For maintenance and repair, access to var- 
ious parts of the structure is provided by 
decompression chambers shown on the left 
of the elevator shaft at three levels. Link 4, 
Cousteau“, and others have shown that it 
is possible for men to live for days and weeks 
under water as long as they have access to 
pressurized chambers at their operating level, 
This makes it possible to think of routine 
maintenance of parts in the open sea. 

Pump motors are mounted in the elevator 
shaft, making electrical connections and 
maintenance easy. Shaft seals at such pres- 
sure would present no problems today. The 
submarine cable for transmitting power from 
the plant goes out the bottom of the shaft 
where it would be almost free of strains from 
wave motion. Submarine transmission of 
large blocks of power has become routine 
practice as developed by ASEA in Sweden. 

How much water? Curves have been de- 
veloped for water flows through boiler and 
condenser. For a typical case of 72 F boil- 
ing and 52° F condensing temperatures, about 
57,000 lb per kwhr flows through the boiler 
and, with a temperature rise of 4° F, the con- 
denser takes about 27,000 per kwhr. This is 
not much different from the water require- 
ments of a low-head hydro plant. When it 
is realized that boiler water need be trans- 
ported through only about 300 ft pipe, and 
the cold water through only 2100 ft, com- 
parison with hydro is eminently reasonable. 

Cost of getting water through the plant can 
be thought of as investment in pipe and 
pumps, plus the generating capacity to sup- 
ply pump power. After calculating optimum 
economic pipe diameters, cost of getting 
water through the plant can be plotted 
against flow rates. For a 33,000 kw plant, this 
cost for warm water would be of the order 
of $200,000. Cost of getting cold water 
through is considerably higher—of the order 
of $600,000. 


Estimates for major equipment and auzil- 
iaries and a summary of costs 


Major items: 
Boiler ...- 


Cost 
$800, 000 
186, 000 
405, 000 
618, 000 
427, 000 


Generator ..-. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Boiler water pump 

Boiler water pipe 30 ft. 
Condensing water pipe 23 ft 
Boiler feed pump 

Boiler circulating pump 


3, 023, 400 
Total divided by 1.014.____ 2,980, 000 
Cost summary: 
Propeller power 
500-kw. engine generator 
Exhaust heat boiler 
Bilge pump 
Ballast pump 
Flush pump 
Auxiliary boiler feed pump 
Propane compressor. 
Propane condenser. 
Propane storage tanks_ 
Propane charge 
Two air compressors. 
Radio station 


Auxiliaries: 
Main plant 
Auxiliaries 
Structure 


Total material 
Installation cost 


3, 854, 300 
1, 426, 000 


5, 280, 300 
264, 000 


Grand total 


Optimizing operating conditions to yield 
lowest total investment in the plant involves 
many factors: condensing and boiling tem- 
peratures, temperature differences, amount 
of heat-transfer surface, etc. Boiling and 
condensing temperatures prove to be the 
primary variables; analysis indicates lowest 
investment cost at 72° F boiling temperature, 
52° F condensing temperature. 

Analysis also indicates that dividing the 
boiler and condenser into four separated sec- 
tions with resulting counterflow effects im- 
proves the mean heat-transfer rate by about 
14%. With sectionalized heat exchangers 
and four separate turbines, the plant will 
thus yield 1.4% more power output—a worth- 
while gain. 

Auxiliary power requirements total 4580 
kw—slightly less than 14% of net generator 
output. The cold water pump takes about 
2440 kw; the warm water units 1110 kw. 
Boiler feed pump needs 790. Other needs are 
small. 

Cost of major equipment items in a plant 
for 33,000 net kw are tabulated above. Boiler 
and condenser surface were assumed to be 
made of aluminum at a cost of 27c per sq. 
ft. Design was based on data of Kays and 
London’. Fouling coefficient was taken as 
0.001 on warm water surface, and 0.0005 on 
cold. No credit was taken for extended sur- 
face provided by aluminum spacers between 
flat plates. 

Turbine cost depends on temperature dif- 
ference; the greater the difference the fewer 
lbs. of propane required to flow through the 
turbine for a given power output, the higher 
the velocity and the smaller the physical size. 
Unit cost was taken as slightly less than $6 
per kw for a temperature difference of about 
20° F. Generator cost was assumed to be $12 
per kw. Note that in this table only net 
generator cost was included, since generat- 
ing costs for other items were added in with 
the figures for the respective items. For ex- 
ample, condenser water and boiler water 
pumps were costed at $222 per kw, which 
included $150 per kw for generating capacity 
to supply the motors, The total of slightly 
more than $3 million was divided by 1.014 
to correct for increased power obtained from 
4-section boiler and condenser. 

Auxiliary costs are shown in the middle 
table above. A word is necessary about the 
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engine-generator set. Since condenser water 
pump requires 2440 kw, it doesn’t seem quite 
possible to start this pump and the whole 
plant with a 500-kw set. But there are sev- 
eral possibilities: (1) Power could be fed 
back from the shore system. (2) The pump 
could be driven by two motors, one being a 
half-speed unit for starting. (3) Several 
pumps could be used in parallel. (4) A 
counter-rotation propeller pump could be 
employed, with only one rotor used during 
startup. (5) The pump could be fitted with 
variable-pitch blades. At any rate, it seems 
reasonable that a 500-kw set could be made 
to do. 

Cost summary at right above adds struc- 
ture cost to major equipment and auxiliary 
totals. This structure estimate was based on 
the assumption that weight of steel required 
was roughly equal to weight of main com- 
ponents to be carried. This was priced at 
20¢ per Ib.; shipbuilding structural costs run 
about 15¢ per lb. Installation cost was taken 
at 37% of total material cost, engineering 
and supervision was figured at 5%. 

Dividing the grand total of $5,544,300 by 
33,000 kw gives a unit cost of $168 per kw. 
Even if this represents a gross underesti- 
mate, there is still a wide margin to the 
figure of $580 per kw cited in the preceding 
article as being the investment justified in a 
fuel-free plant that would be economically 
competitive with a modern fossil-fuel plant 
at Florida fuel prices. 

In addition, the sea-thermal plant offers 
these advantages: (1) no atmospheric pollu- 
tion or radioactive wastes, (2) no real estate 
required for a plant site, (3) no ash disposal, 
(4) no freezing problems, (5) no high- 
temperature materials, (6) no water treat- 
ment or chemical problems, (7) no fuel 
transportation, (8) power supply almost 
completely independent of weather, (9) max- 
imum power available during hot weather 
and greatest demand. 
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[Presented to the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, November 1965] 
LARGE-SCALE SEA THERMAL POWER 
(By J. Hilbert Anderson and James H. An- 

derson, Jr., Consulting Engineers, York, 

Pa.) 

This paper describes the design and esti- 
mates the cost of a 100-Mw floating power 
plant, using warm water as a heat source, 
and cold water as a heat sink. It is con- 
cluded that such a piant is feasible, and 
that power could be produced at an overall 
cost of less than 3 mills per kw, thereby pro- 
viding the Caribbean Islands with an un- 
limited supply of cheap power. 

As early as 1900 D’Arsonval proposed that 
power could be generated by utilizing the 
warm surface temperature of the ocean 
and the cold temperature of the lower lay- 
er, The possibilities for sea thermal power 
are almost unlimited, To illustrate this it has 
been estimated that the Gulf Stream alone 
could generate 182 trillion kw hrs . This 
compares to an estimated need for the United 
States of 2.8 trillion by the year 1980.1 The 
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Caribbean Sea would probably have just as 
much power capability as the Gulf Stream, 
although it is more difficult to estimate its 
potential because of the complexity of the 
currents. 

Georges Claude attempted to develop sea 
thermal power as early as 1926.7 While he 
actually did develop some power this was 
an economic failure. Our earlier_paper on 
this subject* pointed out the reasons why 
Claude’s attempt had to be a failure, and 
why it is now possible to make sea thermal 
power plants economically successful. 

The following summarizes the reasons why 
sea thermal power can today be considered 
an economic feasibility. 

1. The use of propane as a power fluid. 
Propane is low in cost and noncorrosive. Its 
high pressure and density permit low-cost, 
efficient, single-stage turbines and high- 
speed, low-cost, generators. Operation of the 
plant on a fluid separate from water elimi- 
nates the deaerating and high-yvacuum prob- 
lems that beset Claude. 

2. The use of a floating power plant‘ 
makes short water lines possible. This is 
important because handling the water is a 
major investment cost in the plant. 

3. The concept of equalized pressure be- 

tween the power fluid and the water permits 
low-cost flat-plate heat exchangers to be 
used. 
4. Undersea transmission of large blocks of 
power is now a well established reality’, al- 
ready in use in a number of parts of the 
world. 

5. Stable floating platforms have been built 
and have been shown to be quite feasible and 
useful for various purposes. 

6. Undersea technology is well enough ad- 
vanced to show that construction, operation, 
and maintenance of underwater structure is 
reasonable and no longer to be feared. 

7. Deep hole drilling in water depths as 
great as 6000 ft has demonstrated that long 
pipes can be suspended in deep water **. 

Our first paper on the subject showed the 
fundamental principles that make sea ther- 
mal power today possible, and showed some 
preliminary estimates indicating that the 
economics would be sound. As a next step we 
felt that it was important to study the feasi- 
bility of design of a large sea thermal plant. 
We decided to study the design of a 100,000- 
kw plant located in the Caribbean. This 
study should show us the problems of physi- 
cal size, arrangement of the parts, and possi- 
bilities of constructing a floating plant of 
this capacity. 

For our study we took the conditions off 
the coast of Puerto Rico as possible water- 
temperature conditions, typical of those to 
be found throughout the Caribbean. Deep 
water is available within five or ten miles of 
the shore at many places in Puerto Rico, 
making this an excellent location for a sea 
thermal plant. Puerto Rico is also a rapidly 
expanding industrial community, which 
could benefit greatly by having low-cost 
power available on a large scale. The aver- 
age yearly surface temperatures ” are plotted 
against months of the year in Fig. 1. From 
this chart we choose 82° F as a design warm 
water temperature for the plant. We used 
43° F as a conservative estimate for available 
cold water temperature. With a design tem- 
perature of 82° P and a lowest temperature of 
78° F as plotted in Fig. 1 we would estimate 
that the percent of yearly capacity design 
availability would be 93.5. We further as- 
sumed a load usage factor of 80 percent, 
giving an overall load factor compared to de- 
sign of 0.935 x 80 percent—75 percent. 

Pig. 2 shows the water quantity required 
for a 100,000-kw plant plotted against con- 
densing temperature, and shows the quan- 
tities for different boiling temperatures used 
in the condenser and the boiler. In order to 
bring this in perspective with something 
more familiar we have also plotted the water 
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usage on a 100,000-kw hydroelectric plant for 
various heads. From this it is apparent that 
water quantities to be handled in the sea 
thermal plant are of the same general order 
of magnitude, but actually somewhat less 
than those required in ordinary hydroelectric 
power plants. 

Fig. 3 shows the estimated costs used for 
propane turbines plotted against tempera- 
ture difference between boiler and condenser. 
These costs were estimated from equivalent 
costs of similar turbo machinery. 

In a sea thermal power plant the problem 
of economics revolves around a balancing of 
the amount of heat-transfer surface and its 
cost versus the piping and pumping costs 
and turbine costs required to get the water 
to the boiler and condenser and the power 
from the turbine. Generator costs can be as- 
sumed similar to that of any modern steam 
power plant. 

Fig. 4 shows a plot of cost/kw for boiler, 
condenser, and water handling equipment 
plus turbine cost at various assumptions for 
boiling and condensing temperature. This 
would indicate that the optimum tempera- 
tures for boiling and condensing are in the 
range of approximately 72° F for boiling and 
52° F for condensing. This becomes the key 
figure for selecting operating conditions for 
the plant design. 

Fig. 5 shows the approximate temperature 
distribution through the boiler and the con- 
denser. The use of four steps in the boiler 
and condenser increases the power output for 
& given overall temperature difference and 
will produce about 2.7 percent more power 
than would be available with a single boiling 
temperature and single condensing tempera- 
ture on the propane side. A four-step plant 
such as this requires at least four propane 
turbines, but these can easily be coupled to 
a single generator. 

A study of water requirements and heat- 
transfer requirements soon discloses that 
the plant structure becomes primarily a 
problem of designing for efficient collecting, 
pumping, and distribution of large quan- 
tities of water. 

Fig. 6 shows an approximately scaled side 
view of the 100,000-kw plant. The length of 
the upper supporting hull is determined 
primarily from the required length for the 
surface-water intake. We assumed an intake 
on each side of the hull, and that intake 
velocities could be similar to those used on 
ordinary hydroelectric plants. 

It is somewhat difficult to estimate the 
depth of the high temperature surface layer 
of water. In order to be conservative we fig- 
ured that the layer to be used would be ap- 
proximately 10-ft deep. Using an approxi- 
mate depth of 10 ft and an inlet length of 
360 ft as shown in Pig. 6 we have an inlet 
velocity at approximately 4 ft/sec. This is 
in accord with accepted hydroelectric plant 
practice. As shown in Pig. 7, which is a ver- 
tical section through the warm water pipes 
and pumps, we would propose to use a Bas- 
cule gate at the inlet which can be raised 
and lowered to skim off the water at the 
most favorable depth for best temperature 
conditions. A screen is shown just beyond 
the Bascule gate* at the inlet. This screen 
could be a fixed bar grate with a trash rake 
for removing debris, or it could be a travel- 
ing screen type as is implied in Fig. 7. The 
Screen area would be made large enough so 
that the velocity through the screen would 
be somewhat lower than the above men- 
tioned inlet velocity. It would probably be 
important to align the hull in the direction 
of prevailing currents so that debris would 
naturally be carried away from the plant 
rather than being recirculated after removal 
from the intake screen. 

Heat-transfer calculations ® indicate an ap- 
proximate passage length of 8 ft on the water 
side of the boiler. Since the propane flow is 
essentially cross flow to the water flow in 
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the boiler, the propane passages would be 
nearly vertical. The length of the propane 
passages Is roughly limited by the gas velocity 
from boiling, but in this case is actually more 
nearly limited by available flat sheet widths, 
It would appear that the passage in the 
propane side of the boiler could be made from 
about 3 ft to a maximum of possibly 4% 
ft in length. The two considerations then 
define the dimensions of individual boiler 
sections as 8-ft long by 4-ft deep, Fig. 7 
shows a possible boiler arrangement at the 
bottom. The depth of the boiler is approxi- 
mately 290 ft below water level so that the 
pressure difference between propane and 
water side is minimal. By using the total sur- 
face area required and 16 rows of individual 
boiler sections as shown we get a required 
overall boiler length of 240 ft as shown in 
Fig. 6. The requirement of the long inlet 
and the long boiler sections arranged on 
either side of the hull leads to a logical ar- 
rangement of four down coming water pipes 
with four boiler water pumps. The longi- 
tudinal flow required to carry the water from 
the long intake to the down pipes is taken 
by a passage in the sides of the hull as shown 
in Fig. 7. The boiler water pumps can be low- 
ered from the deck of the hull down through 
the 24-ft-dia pipe to a point where pump 
cavitation becomes no problem. 

The flow requirement per pump is ap- 
proximately 5140 ft per sec”. The head re- 
quirement to overcome pipe friction, boiler 
friction, intake friction, diffuser loss, and 
density difference = between the warm sur- 
face water and the colder water below is ap- 
proximately 1.69 ft lbs/lb. In this size pump 
it is possible to locate a propane turbine and 
gear set behind the hub of the impeller and 
within the confines of the hub diameter, The 
propane inlet and exhaust to and from the 
turbine can be fed in through supporting 
vanes in the pump. The propane turbines for 
driving the boiler water pumps can be started 
initially by using an auxiliary propane boiler. 
Use of a propane turbine for driving the 
pump permits variable speed to suit required 
best operating conditions of the pump. It 
also permits starting at very low speed and 
power levels during initial start up of the 
plant. As can be seen in Fig. 7. the width of 
hull shown is 40 ft and the depth below the 
water line is approximately 30 ft. These di- 
mensions are somewhat dictated by the neces- 
sary size of the horizontal water-flow passages 
required for the boiler water inlets. 

The condenser design is similar to that of 
the boiler. However, in this case the tem- 
perature rise in the water is approximately 
6° F as compared with 3° F drop in the boiler 
water, This means much less water is used, 
and therefore the length of the condenser is 
considerably less. Since the cold water pipe 
must be approximately 2000 ft long it be- 
comes desirable to use one pipe rather than 
several. This permits one central pipe with 
the pump designed so that it can be lowered 
to its place from above. The arrangement 
of the pipe in the center of the structure also 
permits lowering and construction of the 
cold water pipe from a stable floating struc- 
ture. 

The condenser water line probably requires 
an inlet screen to prevent plugging of the 
condenser passages. A horizontal screen is 
shown in the upper section just below the 
condenser inlet, The screen can be cleaned 
by flushing to the open sea. The condenser 
water pump is considerably larger than the 
boiler water pumps, having a flow of approx- 
imately 10,000 ft/sec? at an estimated head 
of 6.35 ft lbs/lb. It requires approximately 
8500 hp. Here again it is possible to drive the 
pump with a propane turbine located within 
the confines of the pump impeller hub di- 
ameter, The condenser water passages are 
directed slightly downward, because the pres- 
sure in the condenser is highest at the out- 
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flow end where the water temperature is 
highest, 

Estimated costs for the 100-Mw plant are 
summarized in Tables 1, 2 and 3, Boller costs 
were based on 31¢/ft * of surface for Alclad 
aluminum heat-transfer material. As a com- 
parison current prices for smaller flatplate 
aluminum heat-exchangers run approximate- 
ly 50¢/ft* of surface with a 200-psi pressure 
rating (24). In our case we are dealing with 
larger sizes, a pressure rating of approxi- 
mately 20 psi, and not nearly so rigid leak 
requirements. The condenser surface require- 
ments were figured on the same basis. Tur- 
bine costs were taken from Fig. 2 of this 
paper and generator costs were figured at 
$12/kw. 

Condenser and boiler water pumps re- 
quire unusually low head and high capacity. 
However, preliminary design calculations and 
drawings have been made, showing that effi- 
ciency can be high, and construction is simi- 
lar to common hydraulic turbines. Costs in- 
clude propane turbine drivers. Boller feed 
and circulating pump costs include electric 
motor drivers. These pumps can be quite 
conventional. 

Pipe material costs were figured at approxi- 
mately $200/ton plus an allowance for floats 
to support the condensing water pipe and 
an inner liner in the pipe to reduce friction. 
The 2.7-percent increased power obtained by 
dividing condenser and boiler into four sec- 
tions is about equal to the boiler feed-pump 
power. 

In Table 2 most of the items were esti- 
mated from generally available cost data. 
Propane storage tanks become the largest in- 
dividual item. These were based on capabil- 
ity to store the entire plant propane charge. 

In the cost summary of Table 3 the cost 
of the structure, which consists primarily of 
hull and steel work connecting and stiffen- 
ing the various elements, was assumed at ap- 
proximately 33¢/lb. This appears to be in 
line with present-day floating drill-platform 
building practice. The engineering and su- 
pervision costs were assumed at 5 percent 
of the material and assembly cost. Adding 
10 percent contingency gives a total cost of 
$16,600,000. It is likely that the upper hull, 
the condenser section, and the boiler section 
would be fabricated separately in a shipyard, 
then floated to a deep harbor where they 
would have to be connected structurally in 
the water. While it is true that it is difficult 
to estimate the cost of structure and fabri- 
cation of such a plant without further de- 
tailed design work, we feel that the figures 
used are conservative. 

The yearly owning and operating costs of 
the plant, which consist basically of interest 
charges, depreciation charges, and mainte- 
nance cost were figured at 11.25 percent. This 
was taken from a similar figure used by power 
companies for fossil fuel plants. It is higher 
than that ordinarily used for hydroelectric 
or fuel-free plants. The estimated yearly 
power usage was figured at 75 percent of the 
design capacity as outlined earlier in the 
paper. Dividing the yearly owning and oper- 
ating cost by the estimated yearly output 
gives us a cost per kw hour of 2.85 mills. 
This compares with 3.68 mills, which is the 
estimated overall cost per kw hour for the 
620-Mw Oyster Creek nuclear plant.” It will 
be recognized by power-plant engineers that 
the cost of 2.85 mills per kw hour is so far 
below average power cost today that we can 
allow considerable margin of error in our cost 
estimates, and still have a very economical 
source of power. If we use Department of 
Interior figures* of 2.875-percent interest 
plus 0.53 percent for operation, maintenance 
and replacement, then the yearly cost is 
$565,000, and power cost becomes 0.86 milis/ 
kw hour. 

We have not included plant-to-shore trans- 
mission costs in these cost estimates, It is 
quite conceiyable that chemical or metal- 
lurgical processing plants might be built on 
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floating platforms adjacent to the power 
plant. We have been assured of plant-to- 
shore costs of $30.00 to $50.00 per kw, in- 
cluding lines, and AC-DC conversion and in- 
version equipment at plant and shore. 

Sea thermal power not only can be low in 
cost, but has some other advantages over 
present day fossil fuel, nuclear and hydro- 
electric plants: 

No smoke or atmospheric pollution, 

No radioactive waste. 

No real estate required for the plant site. 

No ashes, 

No freezing problems. 

No high-temperature 
quired. 

7 Essentially no water treatment or chem- 
ical problems. 

8 Boiler and condenser cleanable while 
plant is running. 

9 No cavitation problems, Pump impellers 
run at much lower top speeds than common 
hydraulic turbines, and are deeply sub- 
merged. 

10 No silting up of reservoirs, 

11 No large concrete structures to main- 
tain. 

12 No fuel transportation. 

13 Power supply almost completely in- 
dependent of weather. 

14 Maximum power ayailable in hottest 
seasons, when demand is greatest. 

15 No complicated or costly auxiliaries, 
such as found in modern fossil fuel or nu- 
clear plants. 


16 Generator not subject to high no load 
overspeeds. 

17 Low inertia of propane turbine reduces 
excess torque in case of generator shorting 
current. 

While we have not pretended to solve all 
of the detailed design problems for a large 
seal thermal power plant, it can just the 
same be expected from this study that a 
100,000 kw sea thermal power plant is quite 
feasible for construction with present ship- 
building and hydroelectric structure con- 
struction capability. It also can be expected 
that sea thermal power has an excellent 
chance of being the lowest cost source of 
power available, and enough potential power 
is available to supply all of the world's con- 
ceivable needs. This study should justify con- 
tinued and more detailed design efforts at 
making large sea thermal power plants. 


TABLE 1—Main plant material 


2, 400, 000 
720, 000 
1, 235, 000 


materials re- 


Generator .. 

Condenser 

Boiler water pumps 
Condensing water pump- 
Warm water pipes. 

Cold water pipe 

Inlet screens 

Boiler feed pumps. 

Boller circulating pumps 


640, 000 
131, 000 
708, 000 
304, 000 
120, 000 


9, 560, 000 

TABLE 2—Auziliaries 
Propeller power 
600 Kw. emergency generator. 
Auxiliary boiler. 
Bilge & ballast pumps___ 
Flusk pumps 
Auxillary boiler feed pump. 
Screen rakes 
Propane compressor 
Propane condenser 
Propane storage receivers_ 
Propane charge 
Two air compressors__ 
Radio station 


Total 


‘TABLE 3—Cost summary 
Main plant. 
Auxiliaries 
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Assembly of cold pipe 


Engineering and supervision. 
Contingency 


Cost per kw. = $166.00. 

Yearly owning and operating cost—$1,870,- 
000. 

Rated yearly capacity=—876 x 10° kw. hrs. 

Estimated yearly output—656 x 10° kw. hrs. 

Cost per kw. hr.=$0.00285. 
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THE EXPANSION TURBINE 


(By J. Hilbert Anderson, Consulting Engi- 
neer, York, Pa., Mem. ASME) 


The paper defines the expansion turbine 
and its relation to other turbines. It gives 
examples of head and size relationships of 
various turbines under various operating 
conditions, showing how some turbines on 
heavier gases compare with conventional 
steam, combustion gas, and hydraulic tur- 
bines. It shows a number of present and 
future possible uses for expansion turbines, 
ending with a plea for ASME to recognize the 
expansion turbine with a suitable test code. 

The expansion turbine is finding increas- 
ing applications ' in the world of mechanical 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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engineering, and the number and importance 
of the uses is likely to increase rapidly in 
years to come, until it becomes one of our 
most important means of power production. 

Strictly speaking an expansion turbine is 
any turbine in which the fluid increases its 
specific volume as it passes through the 
turbine. The definition therefore includes all 
steam, gas, and vapor turbines. We are ac- 
customed to think primarily of three classes 
of turbines, steam, gas, and water. The gas 
turbine generally has come to mean a com- 
plete power plant, rather than the expansion 
turbine only. ASME has recognized these 
three classes with appropriate test codes for 
steam turbines, gas turbines, and hydraulic 
turbines. 

This paper deals primarily with expansion 
turbines operating on gases and vapors other 
than steam or combustion gases. It shows 
how they compare with steam and combus- 
tion turbines, what some of their applica- 
tions have been, and how they are likely to 
be applied in the future. 

All turbines can be shown on a chart like 
Fig. 1. The diagonal line is a plot of the 
equation. 

à 33000x 60 

biph= ibb 
Approximate ranges of head for various 
turbines are shown. It is remarkable to note 
that commonly used turbines cover a head 
range of almost seven order- of magnitude 
or ten million to one. It is also remarkable 
that of all the classes shown, only the steam 
and combustion gas turbines require more 
than one stage for good operating efficiency. 
The single-stage speed limit is shown for 


u—1500 fps—tip speed of blades 
k: =2.0=head coefficient 
where 
kp a) 
ue 
H=available isentropic head in ft-lb/b. 
g=32.2 {t/sec* 


This limit is arbitrarily chosen, but fairly 
typical of speed limitations for mechanical 
strength, and of k: limitations at good effi- 
ciency. 

Water turbines cover an extremely wide 
range of heads. They range roughly from 
2500 ft for a high-head impulse turbine to 
about 18 ft required by turbines used for 
tidal power. Water-turbine meters produce 
no usable power output. All of the power is 
used to overcome friction drag in the turbine 
itself. The head requirements for water tur- 
bines were taken directly from performance 
quotations given by different meter builders. 
The high head required probably represents 
a design which tries to minimize friction 
errors and disregards the losses in head, 
whereas the very low head design has mini- 
mum friction requirements and minimum 
loss requirements, at the expense of best 
accuracy. Both types obviously have their 
uses. 

Wood * has carefully shown the relationship 
between typical combustion gas turbines and 
water turbines in design. He has shown that 
high-efficiency combustion gas turbines can 
be designed as well as high-efficiency water 
turbines, so that it is reasonable to expect 
that very high efficiency single-stage turbines 
can be designed over the complete range of 
heads from the combustion gas turbine to a 
moderately low-head water turbine. On the 
other hand extremely high heads used in 
steam turbines with many operating stages 
do not provide the same efficiency as the 
Single stage turbines. Basically the reason 
for this is that with a multistage turbine 
running at one speed through a high expan- 
sion ratio, the variation in blade design from 
the first to the last stage is so great that high 
efficiencies can not be attained in all stages. 
The turbines for halo-carbons and for pro- 
pane show two cases for single-stage turbines 
on heavy gases. The case for the halo-carbons 
is typical of a boiling and condensing cycle 
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on a halocarbon with boiling temperatures 
in the region of 300 to 400° P and condensing 
temperature of 100 to 110° F. The propane 
condition is that for a sea thermal power 
plant? with boiling temperatures of 72° F 
and condensing temperature of approxi- 
mately 52° F. The important things to note 
about these two cases are that the head re- 
quired is very moderate, and the tip speed 
of the wheel in a single stage can also be 
quite moderate. Since both of these cases lies 
intermediate between water and the combus- 
tion gas turbine It is quite safe to say that we 
should be able to build turbines with efi- 
ciencies over 90 percent on these gases just as 
we can in both water and the combustion gas 
turbine. 

Fig. 2 gives an idea of head requirements 
for various turbine types, but indicates very 
little about physical size. The diameter of a 
Single-stage turbine is a function of many 
factors, including design type, head, effi- 
ciency, and density of the fluid. 

The relationship can be established as fol- 
lows: 

QoHy 


eat 


() 


Where 

Q=cu ft/sec (taken at exhaust conditions 
for an expansion turbine) 

p=fluid density in 1b/cut ft at exhaust 

#=turbine efficiency 


Taking Woods’: terminology for specific 
speed 


(3) 


Where 


We also have the relation 


„tN 
a) 


u=<wheel tip speed in fps 
d= wheel diameter in fn. 
Putting (1). (3) and (4) into (2) we get 


ipa RE Co (5) 
1.85 108 

From equation (5), using known design pa- 
rameters N, and K: we can get wheel diam- 
eters for heads and densities of different 
fluids. 

Fig. 2 shows the startling effect of fluid on 
the diameter. The case shown used the design. 
parameters from a large water turbine at 
Pickwick, Tenn. This turbine was rated at 
55,000 hp, 43-ft head, and 81.8 rpm. The whcel 
diameter was 292 in. The comparison is made 
between water turbines of this design and 
steam and propane turbines with comparable 
design parameters operating under the heads 
&vailable in sea thermal power plants. The 
boiling temperature and condensing temper- 
ature are shown for the propane and the 
steam. The temperature difference in a steam 
powered sea thermal plant is slightly greater 
than that in a propane plant, because no 
heat exchangers are involved in the steam 
plant. Note that the head requirements on 
steam are so high that at least a two-stage 
steam’ turbine would be required, whereas a 
single-stage propane turbine is quite satis- 
factory. The head of 43 ft was chosen for the 
water turbine, because of the water-flow re- 
quirements per unit of power are about the 
same as on the sea thermal power plant. It 
can easily be seen why steam cannot possibly 
be used for an economical sea thermal power 
plant, and this explains one major reason 
why the original attempt at tapping sea ther- 
mal power was a failure. In this case the 
choice of the turbine fluid literally makes 
sca thermal power possible. Since the pro- 
pane turbine is roughly % the diameter of 
the hydraulic turbine for the same power 
it is easy to see why the turbine for a sea 
thermal power plant can cost very little. 
In addition to this factor the higher rotating 
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speed of the propane turbine permits a 
smaller and lower cost generator than can be 
used with the comparable hydraulic turbine. 
Since sea thermal power can easily furnish 
all the power the world will ever need, it is 
apparent that the heavy gas-expansion tur- 
bine can be of considerable importance. 


PRESENT EXPANSION TURBINE USES 


As noted earlier there are already many 
uses for expansion turbines, with probably 
many more to come. Some of the present 
uses are: 

Engine Turbochargers. This is such a large 
and well known usage that no comments are 
necessary. 

Mercury-Vapor Turbine in the Binary 
Cycle. In this case low-pressure mercury 
turbine was used at the high temperature 
end of the steam power cycle in order to 
avoid the high pressures necessary for high 
efficiency single-fiuid cycles. This is no longer 
of much interest, because power plants today 
are capable of using the very high pressure 
steam end of the cycle. 

High Pressure Chemical Processes Involv- 
ing Release of Waste Gases. In recent years 
physical sizes of process plants have been 
drastically reduced by increasing reaction 
pressures. The expansion turbine utilizing 
the energy available from the waste gases has 
been an important factor in the economic 
success of these higher pressure processes. 
Two examples are the Houdry catalytic re- 
fining process and the manufacture of nitric 
acid, which has been reduced in cost by 
utilization of expansion turbines. 

Gas Refrigeration Cycles. In extreme low 
temperature refrigeration cycles, where con- 
densing fluids are not conveniently available, 
the gas-expansion cycle is regularly used. The 
use of the turbine in the expansion cycle 
greatly improves the efficiency of the entire 
process and has contributed a great deal 
toward lower cost manufacture of oxygen 
and nitrogen. In this case the turbine is not 
important as a producer of power, but rather 


as a temperature reducing device, depending 
directly on the efficiency of the turbine. 

Military Uses. There have been a number 
of these uses, some publicized and others 
classified. 


FUTURE EXPANSION TURBINE USES 


Here are some of the probable future uses 
of expansion turbines with boiling and con- 
densing vapor cycles, 

Sea Thermal Power Using Propane or Other 
Dense Gases. This one source of power alone 
can furnish many times more total power 
than the world will ever conceivably need. 

Metal Vapors in Rankine Cycles. These cy- 
cles* have been proposed for space power 
plants. 

Hydrocarbons, Halocarbons, or Other Heavy 
Gases at the Condensing End of Large Steam 
Power Plants. These haye been shown to be 
feasible economically in various studies, and 
will probably be used sometime in the not too 
distant future. 

Power Plants Using Direct Sunlight for 
Energy. Such plants as small as one kilowatt 
have actually been built in Israel, and the 
various possibilities are outlined in a paper 
by Tabor and Bronicki“, see Fig. 5. 

Turbine Comfort Cycle Using Halocarbons 
for Both Power and Cooling Fluids. Such a 
cycle is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 3. 
The left-hand side of the cycle provides power 
from the turbine and exhaust heat that can 
be used for heating. The right-hand side is 
a conventional compressor refrigerating sys- 
tem for cooling water to-cool the building. 
The complete cycle provides either heating or 
cooling or a combination of both heating and 
cooling at the same time. Most large build- 
ings require simultaneous heating and cool- 
ing for a large part of the year. The turbine 
comfort cycle provides a particularly efficient 
arrangement for accomplishing this. During 
a period of simultaneous heating and cooling 
the power from the turbine is used to operate 
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the compressor, which cools the building and 
rejects the heat to the cooling tower through 
the condenser on the right. At the same time 
the exhaust from the turbine can be re- 
jected in the two-circuit condenser to heat 
water that heats another part of the build- 
ing. 

By using a fairly low-pressure halocarbon 
such as R-114 in the turbine and a fairly 
high-pressure refrigerant such as R-12 in 
the compressor side of the circuit it is pos- 
sible to get a good design match in speed 
between the single-stage turbine and single- 
stage compressor so that this becomes a very 
small compact unit. In this cycle the boiler 
can get its heat from waste steam, exhaust 
gas from a gas turbine * or from direct com- 
bustion. Studies have shown that this cycle 
can provide an operating economy far better 
than currently used absorption systems, as 
well as being lower in first cost. 

Automotive Turbine Using Halocarbons. 
Fantastic advantages can be gained by using 
the halocarbon or other heavy gas-turbine 
cycle to drive an automobile. Some of them 
are, no smog, no vibration, reserve power 
storage for passing, ideal torque characteris- 
tics requiring simple transmission, instant 
heating available, no overheating in traffic, 
low fuel consumption, no distributor, no 
muffier, no spark plugs, and a number of 
other advantages. 

Pig. 4 shows diameter and speeds for radial- 
flow turbines that could easily be designed 
for the automotive power plant or the com- 
fort power plant. The case for the comfort 
power plant was taken using R-114 as a fluid 
with a maximum temperature of 395 F and a 
condensing temperature of 105 F. The case 
for the automotive power plant was taken 
using R-216 for a fluid with a maximum tem- 
perature of 500 F and a condensing tem- 
perature of 140 F. The design parameters 
were taken at values providing good efficiency 
according to Wood's excellent paper on this 
subject. It has not yet been determined 
which fluids are best for these particular 
applications, but these two are typical of rea- 
sonable possibilities. Note that the 150 hp 
automotive turbine need only be approxi- 
mately 5-in, dia, and run at a speed of 30 
to 40 thousand rpm. Note also that the speeds 
for comfort power turbines match reason- 
ably well with speeds on R-12 centrifugal 
refrigeration systems ranging from 100 to 
6000 hp. 

Many more specific examples of the actual 
and potential uses for expansion turbines 
could be given. Our purpose here has been 
to show some of the many uses in order to 
illustrate how important these turbines are 
likely to become in the engineering world. 
It seems fitting and important that ASME 
recognize the importance and possibilities 
for these turbines by giving them a distinct 
place in the pattern of test codes. Continued 
rapid development of these turbines de- 
mands that information be made available 
as to how to do a good job of performance 
evaluation, 

As more and more fluids are used in ex- 
pansion turbines it is quite obvious that 
there will be many cases in which the manu- 
facturer cannot use the gas under actual 
conditions of operation for test in his plant. 
This became a very major similar problem in 
centrifugal compressor testing and has only 
recently been recognized by the issuance of 
& new test code No. 107 for centrifugal and 
axial compressors. Since this condition is 
bound to occur in turbines to almost the 
same degree that it has occurred in com- 
pressors, it seems particularly important that 
ASME provide a test code that will set up 
sound methods for translation of perform- 
ance from tests on one gas to performance 
on another. Prescribed limits for test condi- 
tions must also be established, just as they 
were for compressors. Many of the require- 
ments have already been outlined by Balje.* 

The Power Test Codes Committee already 
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has under consideration the writing of a test 
code for expansion turbines. It is hoped that 
this paper will help to focus attention on 
these turbines, to stir the reactions of ASME 
members on this subject. 
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APPOINTMENT OF TEXANS TO NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON OCEANS AND ATMOSPHERE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I was 
most pleased last week that President 
Nixon nominated two Texans to serve on 
the 25-member National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Oceans and Atmosphere. These 
two most able educators are John °C. 
Calhoun, vice president of Texas A. & M. 
University, and Francis S. Johnson, act- 
ing president of the University of Texas 
at Dallas. The Commission, which I have 
long advocated and fully supported when 
it passed Congress this year, will fill a 
vital need in helping the Federal Gov- 
ernment to coordinate the activities of 
the various State and private institu- 
tions which are conducting programs 
relative to our Nation’s ocean resources. 

The appointment of two Texans to this 
committee underscores the increasing 
role that Texas and Texans are playing 
in developing a truly first-rate oceano- 
graphic and oceanic program for this 
country. I am proud to be associated with 
this effort. I know that both Dr. Calhoun 
and Dr. Johnson will make outstanding 
contributions to the work of this com- 
mittee and that they will be a credit to 
our State. 


OIL INDUSTRY PAID 8.7 PERCENT IN 
FEDERAL INCOME TAXES IN 1970 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
major oil companies paid a record high 
amount in Federal income taxes in 1970: 
8.7 percent. 

Although this is far lower than an in- 
dividual who earned $600 in taxable in- 
come would have to pay, it is a higher 
percentage than the major oil companies 
have paid since 1962. 

United States Oil Week has continued 
its good work in publishing the actual 
amounts of money the major oil com- 
panies have paid in Federal income taxes. 

I think the figures are a disgrace. 

There is absolutely no justification for 
the American public to continue subsidiz- 
ing the major oil companies who earned 
over $8.8 billion last year. I realize that 
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the major oil companies are starting to 
seek outside financing to continue ac- 
celerating their exploration pace, but I 
think they should seek this financing 
someplace other than the taxpayers’ 
pocketbooks. 

So long as the major oil companies with 
their billions of dollars in profits con- 
tinue to pay lower taxes than an indi- 
vidual in the lowest tax bracket, I think 
the public will have cause to complain. 
At a time when everyone is called upon 
to bear heavier and heavier tax burdens 
to meet our national needs, how can we, 
in Congress, call upon individuals to pay 
more in taxes when the oil companies 
continue to escape. If the end result of 
requiring the oil companies to pay more 
taxes is higher oil prices, so be it. Let 
those who use the oil pay its true market 
cost. Perhaps that might encourage the 
development of more efficient mass 
transit. 

I ask unanimous consent that the oil 
company taxes as reported by U.S. Oil 
Week be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL Finms Pay Low INCOME TAXES 

Federal income taxes of major oil com- 
panies last year inched up to 8.7% of their 
before tax earnings. 

The big international companies—who get 
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tax credits for payments to foreign govern- 
ments—kept their federal tax rates down to 
such amazing rates as: 


Marathon 
Continental 
Texaco 


Yet some refiners—such as Ashland Oil & 
Refining at 32%—allowed their taxes to get 
as high as paid by some jobbers. 

Mobil, with its heavy holding in the 
Middle East fell prone to a 10.9% federal 
income tax. 

Last year we put The Signal Cos. into our 
table, and this year we removed it because 
Signal has dropped out of marketing-refin- 
ing almost completely save for a few stations 
in Washington and Oregon now up for sale. 

Signal, incidentally, reported a $48,490,000 
net loss for 1970 and gained a $13,908,000 fed- 
eral tax credit instead of paying taxes. 

But it wasn't at all clear how much of the 
trouble or benefit came from oil operations. 

Signal said it’s getting out of foreign oll 
production too. 

The figures for 1969 were revised from last 
year’s table to reflect removal of Signal thus 
making the years more comparable. 

What does the table show? 

The revised figures for 1969 look as if they 
show the Tax Reform Act of 1969—with its 
cut in the percentage depletion allowance— 
actually lowered the industry’s taxes. 
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Actually the percentage rate is lowered 
somewhat by adding Amerada Hess in 1969, 
a newly formed integrated major company 
with an unusually low tax rate. 

While other refiners disappeared through 
the years—Sinclair, Tidewater, Sunray DX, 
Skelly, Pure and Richfleld—thetr earnings 
and taxes became part of the acquiring com- 
panies. 

Tenneco and Amerada Hess were added in 
1969 because of their importance to market- 
ing. 

Actual dollars paid to Uncle Sam rcse 
steadily, but combined profits of the in- 
dustry rose steadily too (except for the 1969 
changes in the table) with the federal tax 
rate staying about the same at 7% to 8.7% 
from 1965 to 1970. 

Does it matter how 
refiners pay? 

This table is put together annually by U.S. 
Oil Week not because we care whether cer- 
tain firms pay a lower tax rate than the 
people who clean their offices. 

But it is newsworthy that some refiners 
with aggressive marketing policies often have 
unusually low tax rates on the vast cash flow 
they handle. 

Some with low tax rates don’t market 
aggressively. 

Refiner taxes have been controversial 
among marketers for years. 

Tax credits for royalties paid to foreign 
governments as “income taxes” have been 
@ bone of contention among federal officials 
trying to design an imports subsidy program 
that would encourage exploration at home 
rather than abroad. 

The table is as follows: 
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128, 871 
137, 842 
159, 782 
174, 935 
219, 098 
303, 539 
342, 997 
377,183 
427, 939 


128, 700 
142, 500 
142, 800 
154, 000 
176, 100 
182, 300 


Standard 
(industry): 
1962 
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Foreign, 
some 
States’ 


Federal 
tax 


Net income 


before tax Percent 


Profit 
after tax 


Net income 


tax Percent before tax 


Foreign, 
Federal 


Profit 


Percent Percent after tax 


$13, 400 
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1 Conoco’s Federal income tax figure includes a reduction due to benefits arising trom consoli- 
dation. Foreign and State taxes include Federal and State gasoline and oil excise taxes because 


the firm’s financial statement gave no clear-cut breakdown. 
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THE POWER OF THE FBI 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Washington Evening Star of October 25 
contains a column by William F. Buckley, 
Jr., entitled “Is It Public Justice or Just 
Hoover Baiting?” And on October 20, the 
Hall Syndicate released a column by 
Robert S. Allen. 

Both columns deal with a 2-day sem- 
inar taking place at Princeton University 
on October 29 and 30, 1971, by the Com- 
mittee for Public Justice. The first ex- 
tensive meeting is scheduled to be held at 
the Woodrow Wilson School in Princeton. 

The conference has been billed by the 
sponsors as nonpartisan with the objec- 
tive of looking at the role, structure, and 
power of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in the American society. However, 
both Buckley and Allen in their respec- 
tive articles see the conference in its 
true light as being a radical, liberal op- 
eration and a part of a nationwide drive 
to disparage and asperse the FBI and its 
noted Director J. Edgar Hoover. 

It seems strange that a committee so 
self-advisedly concerned with justice 
shouid solicit, in the name of estimating 
the usefulness of the FBI, the services of 
men who are harsh foes and critics of the 
FBI and Hoover. The most conspicuous 
figure in the executive council is Ramsey 
Clark, Attorney General in the last phase 
of the Johnson administration. Since 
leaving office, Clark has become a stri- 
dent critic of the FBI and a liberal acti- 
vist. The other speakers, panelists, and 
participants are similarly highly biased 
and prejudiced in their view of the FBI. 


These two articles focus on this con- 
ference and they cast light on what is 
bound to be an attempted hatchet job. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Oct. 25, 1971] 


Is Ir PUBLIC JUSTICE OR JUST HOOVER 
BAITING? 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

A gentleman at Princeton University got 
the idea a while ago that it would be inter- 
esting to inquire into the nature of some- 
thing. So he founded the Committee for 
Public Justice. 

Having founded a Committee for Public 
Justice, the question naturally arose, public 
justice for whom? The answer was obvi- 
ous: Public justice for victims of—J. Edgar 
Hoover. The first extensive meeting is sched- 
uled to be held at the Woodrow Wilson 
School in Princeton Friday and Saturday, 
and it is fearfully predictable that they will 
talk about the deficiencies of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

It is strange that a committee so self- 
advertisedly concerned with justice should 
solicit, in the name of estimating the use- 
fulness of the FBI, the services of men who 
are, some lot of them, anti-FBI nuts. I say 
nuts, because criticism of the FBI needs to 
be evaluated with some reference to the 
evaluater'’s general view, of things. If there 
is anyone on the masthead of the new com- 
mittee who has given 10 minutes’ fruitful 
thought to the question of crime and pun- 
ishment, with the possible exception of Nor- 
man Dorsen of the ACLU, then there will 
be headlines indeed out of Princeton this 


weekend, to celebrate the discovery of crime 
by this set. 

The most conspicuous figure in the exec- 
utive council is Ramsey Clark. Clark, who is 
a splendid fellow, wrote, alas, the most per- 
verse book about morals since De Sade, the 
jurisprudential equivalent of “The Green- 
ing of America”. On top of that, Clark and 
Hoover, who was a subordinate of Clark for 
a few years, in the sense that Marshal Mont- 
gomery was a subordinate to King George V. 
were exchanging epithets a year or So ago. 

Then there is, of all people, Lillian Hellman 
who, notwithstanding her great resourceful- 
ness as a dramatist, could only think, in 
1952, to answer questions about her involve- 
ment with the Communist party with mut- 
terings about the 5th Amendment. Burke 
Marshall was an assistant attorney general 
during the Kennedy years, and in pursuit of 
public justice rushed to Chappaquiddick not 
at the urging of Mr. and Mrs. Kopechne, but 
of Sen, Kennedy. 

Oh, it is a wonderful list! Did you know 
that Warren Beatty was interested in public 
justice? 

Jules Feiffer is there, to protest what a 
spokesman for the committee has described 
as “political repression,” which is to be de- 
fined, one gathers, as resistance to the burn- 
ing down of ROTC buildings. J. Fred Cook 
is best known as having discovered that the 
FBI framed Alger Hiss. 

Frank Donner also pleaded the th 
Amendment about his connections with the 
Communist party. Martin Peretz of Har- 
vard, the philanthropist of the hard left, is 
still dazed from the anti-Semitic talk he 
ran into during one of the caucuses which, 
as I remember, he got the bill for. 

Shirley MacLaine will be consulted. We 
never can remember whether Shirley Mac- 
Laine is Shelley Winters, and which of the 
two is related, and how, to Warren Beatty 
though it is good to know that they are both 
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related by their common thirst for public 
justice. There is a military man. Who? You 
guessed it, former Marine Commandant Gen. 
David Shoup, who has been talking about 
American war crimes ever since the Viet Cong 
launched their reign of terror. And Candice 
Bergen, Mrs. Marshall Field, Mrs. Elinor Gim- 
bel, and Charles Goodell. 

Other contributors to Princeton’s search 
for expanding the vocabulary of anti-Hoover- 
ism are Paul Newman, who will contribute 
the facial expressions; Mike Nichols, who 


will direct them; and Arthur Schlesinger Jr., 
who will write the history of the Committee 
for Public Justice, which will be the shortest 
book he ever wrote, meaning that there is 
something in public justice for all of us. 


SEMINAR AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
OCTOBER 20, 1971 


(By Robert S. Allen) 


A singular two-day “seminar” is taking 
place at Princeton University next week that 
is being characterized in official circles as & 
“hanging without a trial.” 

A radical-liberal operation from start to 
finish, it is part of a nationwide drive to dis- 
parage and asperse the FBI and to “get” its 
noted Director J. Edgar Hoover. 

Announced theme of the October 29-30 
affair is “The Role of the FBI in American 
Life.” Strikingly indicative of the highly 
biased and prejudiced nature of this discus- 
sion is that without exception every speaker, 
panelist, and other participant is a harsh 
foe and critic of the FBI and Hoover—most 
of them of many years’ standing. 

Several other revealing and significant 
facts about them are: 

(1) All are left of center in varying de- 
grees, ranging from militant liberals and 
New Leftists to communists. (2) Without 
exception they are vigorous opponents of the 
Vietnam war and vehement denouncers of 
the so-called “military-industrial complex”— 
although in most instances they also are 
clamorous advocates of more arms and 
credits for weapons to Israel. 

Proclaimed sponsors of this carefully 
staged, one-sided kangaroo court is the Com- 
mittee for Public Justice, headquartered in 
New York and headed by an Executive Coun- 
cil as leftish and hostile to the FBI as the 
program and participants of the Princeton 
seminar. 

Graphically illustrating this are the fol- 
lowing leaders of the Council: 

Norman Dorsen, general counsel of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, who has a 
long record of denouncing the Justice De- 
partment in particular and the Federal 
Government in general, and championing 
far-out liberal causes and crusaders. 

Burke Marshall, deputy dean of Yale Law 
School and Assistant Attorney General in 
the Kennedy Administration, and long in the 
left-of-center forefront. 

Blair Clark, aggressive dove and campaign 
manager of former Senator Eugene Mc- 
Carthy’s stormy but futile scramble for the 
1968 Democratic presidential nomination. 
During that campaign, McCarthy and Clark 
assailed the FBI and Director Hoover and 
unavailingly tried to make an issue of them. 

Ramsey Clark, Attorney General in the 
last phase of the Johnson Administration, 
during which, at a meeting of FBI men, he 
lauded Hoover to the skies. Since leaving of- 
fice, Clark has become a strident critic of 
the FBI and a liberal activist. Earlier this 
year, he indicated harboring presidential am- 
bitions but they seem to have evaporated 
in thin air. Last fall, in reply to snide re- 
marks by Clark, Hoover derisively charac- 
terized him as a “jellyfish” and the “worst” 
Attorney General he ever worked for. 

MORE OF THE SAME 

Reportedly, the Princeton seminar will con- 
sist of two parts: 

In Part I, a number of “papers” will be pre- 
sented on patently angled topics by equally 
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biased authors. Examples: “Political Uses of 
the FBI” by I. F. Stone, long-time leftist and 
publisher of “I. F. Stone’s Biweekly”; “In- 
formers” by Frank Donner, New York attor- 
ney, who has been the lawyer of Communist 
Party functionaries and has been associated 
with communist front organizations over 
the years. In 1959, he pleaded the Fifth 
Amendment when questioned by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities re- 
garding Communist Party affiliations and 
activities. 

Also “Insiders’ View” by William Turner, 
one-time FBI agent who was dismissed on 
charges including lack of truthfulness, ac- 
curacy, and responsibility. He appealed this 
ouster, but it was sustained by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, and the Supreme 
Court. He has written several books and a 
number of magazine articles castigating the 
FBI and Hoover; “Selling of the FBI” by Rob- 
ert Sherrill, one-time newsman and prolific 
eritic of the FBI, President Johnson, and for- 
mer Vice President Humphrey. Sherrill 
labeled Johnson as “The Accidental Presi- 
dent", and Humphrey as “The Drugstore Lib- 
eral.” 

Part II of the seminar will consist of panels 
aimed at exposing and castigating FBI meth- 
ods and practices. 

One panel will be made up of former Jus- 
tice Department officials, among them Burke 
Marshall and Roger Wilkins, an assistant of 
the late Robert Kennedy. Another panel will 
comprise former FBI agents, including Turn- 
er, John Shaw, Sr., and Robert Wall, both 
ousted under charges. 

A third panel will consist of individuals 
characterized as “FBI informers,” who will 
be selected by Donner, the New York attor- 
ney who has represented Communist Party 
officials 

Prominent among those listed as members 
of the Committee for Public Justice are ac- 
tors, writers, and artists long associated with 
leftist, radical, and peace causes of various 
kinds. 

Foremost among them is Leonard Bern- 
stein, symphony director, composer and sup- 
porter of the crime and murder-ridden Black 
Panthers. Also movie actors Marlon Brando, 
Shirley MacLaine, Paul Newman, and War- 
ren Beatty with long records in leftist causes. 

Writers who are Committee members in- 
clude Victor Navasky, ardent Kennedyite and 
author of the recently published book “Ken- 
nedy Justice,” a laudatory account of Rob- 
ert Kennedy’s administration of the Justice 
Department; and Walter Pincus, another 
Kennedy partisan who has written numerous 
articles hostile to the FBI and Hoover. In 
a three-part series published in the Wash- 
ington Post last June, the paper was forced 
to print a retraction of some of Pincus’ 
charges. 


CHINA AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, the 
People’s Republic of China has now been 
admitted to the United Nations. 

For 22 years, China, the most popu- 
lous nation in the world, has been rep- 
resented in the counsels of the world by 
an exiled government on the island of 
Taiwan. And throughout those 22 years, 
the government which has ruled the 800- 
million Chinese people on the mainland 
has been denied representation in inter- 
national organizations. 

I welcome the admission of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China as a full member 
of the United Nations. I think it is a step 
toward realism to accept the representa- 
tion of the Peking government on the 
Security Council and in the General As- 
sembly. 
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It is unfortunate, however, that in the 
process the Chinese Government on Tai- 
wan has been expelled for the world 
body. I would have preferred to see that 
government given the option of choosing 
whether to remain or to withdraw, or to 
represent solely the people of Taiwan. 

But the expulsion of Taiwan from the 
United Nations should not determine our 
future policies in regard to the United 
Nations. 

China is a revolutionary power—in the 
sense that it is seeking a revolution in 
the distribution of wealth and the or- 
ganization of society, both at home and 
abroad. But China is also a cautious na- 
tion in the use of its power. Participa- 
tion in the United Nations can contrib- 
ute to China’s exercise of caution and re- 
straint by offering another channel for 
the propagation of her views. 

For the United States to withdraw 
from the United Nations, or limit its par- 
ticipation in the world body—economi- 
cally or diplomatically—would be a 
tragic mistake. 

What free society has ever retreated 
from the free exchange of ideas? What 
free people has ever so repudiated its 
own principles that it has said to others: 
“You must agree with me, or I cannot 
talk to you!” 

In my opinion, there is nothing wrong 
with the United Nations becoming an in- 
ternational debating society, as some 
have suggested. For it was created to re- 
place the weapons of war with the wea- 
pon of words. 

Mr. President, if China is our adver- 
sary, let us face them on common ground, 
with the nations of the world in witness. 
Let us see whose ideas survive in a free 
society—whose principles will triumph 
in open debate. I know whose ideas will 
survive. I have faith in our country. 

We all stand together on Spaceship 
Earth. We have our differences. But we 
can stand united in commitment to re- 
solve those differences peacefully. This 
is what the U.N. stands for, and this is 
what our Nation stands for in world 
affairs. 


EXPULSION OF NATIONALIST CHINA 
FROM UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, the action 
by the United Nations General Assembly 
on Monday evening to expel the delega- 
tion from Nationalist China was, in my 
opinion, a grievous error. It is most un- 
fortunate not only for the government of 
Taiwan, but for the United Nations it- 
self. The United Nations has now—for 
the first time in its history—shown its 
willingness to expel one of its members 
by a simple majority vote. 

But despite the unfortunate U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly vote, ample opportunity 
still exists for the Republic of China to 
be represented in the world organiza- 
tion. The United States should, in my 
opinion, explore every avenue open to it 
to achieve this end. Certainly any organi- 
zation that seeks to represent the people 
of the world in a form for airing interna- 
tional problems and disputes must seri- 
ously consider the effects of an action 
that summarily excludes a government 
representing 14 million persons while 
every year admitting to full member- 
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ship nations unknown and unheard of 
consisting of as few as 100,000 people. 

When we consider that of the 130 
member states of the United Nations, 
more than 90 have populations smaller 
than that of Taiwan, the case for con- 
tinued representation of the government 
of Taiwan should be clear. 

Although technically the U.N. has by 
its action Monday evening simply decided 
that the government of Peking rather 
than the government at Taipei is the le- 
gitimate representative of the Chinese 
people and should, therefore, occupy the 
China seat in the U.N., the world body 
must recognize that in resolving this dis- 
pute it has created additional problems. 

One problem I have alluded to already; 
that is the fact that the U.N., by a ma- 
jority vote of the tiniest of nations, is 
capable of expelling any member na- 
tion. That precedent itself is sufficiently 
serious to cause friends of the world 
organization to wonder whether struc- 
tural changes should be made in the 
organization. At this point member na- 
tions may well consider whether they 
will be the victim at some future date 
of a wave of emotionalism wholly un- 
related to the purposes for which the 
U.N. was created. 

Another problem brought about by 
Monday night’s action is the reaction 
that it may generate here in the United 
States. There will be calls for the United 
States to abandon the United Nations in 
the wake of Monday’s vote. There will 
be efforts made to discredit the world 
body and attempts to lessen support for 
it. I would like to make clear that I in- 
tend to continue to support the United 
Nations as a forum for airing interna- 
tional disputes. I do not think we should 
leave the U.N. nor do I think we should 
cease our efforts to improve the organiza- 
tion. Whether or not the United States 
should, in these changing times and in 
light of our own financial problems, con- 
tinue to give the U.N. the same level of 
financial support that we have given over 
the years is another matter. I shall cer- 
tainly want to review that question with 
great care over the coming weeks. 

But the point I am essentially trying 
to make here is that the United Nations 
has by expelling Taiwan seriously dam- 
aged itself. It can substantially recover 
from this self-inflicted wound by giving 
prompt and serious consideration to the 
admission to the General Assembly of 
the Government of Taiwan as a member. 
This is a matter that should have the 
highest priority in our own Government, 
too. I urge the administration to ex- 
amine every legal possibility in order to 
prevent the 14 million people of Taiwan 
from being excluded from representa- 
tion in the United Nations. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that the General Assembly has not voted 
on tne specific question of membership 
for Taiwan, but, as I said earlier, only on 
the question of which government— 
Peking or Taipei—should occupy the 
China seat in the General Assembly. The 
United States could now seek a straight 
up-or-down vote on membership in the 
General Assembly for Taiwan now that 
the Assembly has settled the question of 
Communist China’s representation. 
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It is my understanding that the Re- 
public of China is still technically a 
member of the Security Council, since 
the Security Council determines its own 
membership and a member of that body 
need not necessarily be a member of the 
General Assembly. In addition, the Se- 
curity Council must recommend mem- 
bership for any country in the General 
Assembly before the Assembly can vote 
on it. The Republic of China, since it 
still occupies a Security Council seat, 
could seek a Security Council recom- 
mendation to the General Assembly that 
it be admitted to the Assembly. In fact, 
the United States could sponsor such an 
application. 

This proposal represents but one way 
to keep the Republic of China in the 
United Nations, and there may be others. 
I again urge the administration to ex- 
plore the various means at its command 
to achieve this end. 


THE NIXON-KISSINGER FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I had the 
opportunity this morning to read a per- 
ceptive analysis of the Nixon-Kissinger 
foreign policy in the November 1971, is- 
sue of Harper’s magazine. 

In that analysis, Morton Halperin and 
Leslie Gelb have placed our policy to- 
ward Asia in a realistic and balanced 
perspective. They have raised serious is- 
sues about the secrecy with which Presi- 
dent Nixon and Dr. Kissinger operate. 
They have posed an important inquiry 
into our astounding policy toward 
Pakistan. 

And, perhaps most important, they 
have compared Dr. Kissinger’s theories 
with Dr. Kissinger’s practices and have 
raised the question: Does Dr. Kissinger 
himself recall the sage advice which he 
once offered other administrations? 

I commend the article to the Senate 
and ask unanminous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Henry KISSINGER: NIXON'S SHERPA IN THE 
ASCENT TO THE SUMMIT 

When Marco Polo returned from China in 
the thirteenth century with gun powder, 
silks, spices, and noodles, the European mind 
was enchanted by the prospect of even more 
secrets and riches. Centuries later, Napoleon 
mused that when “the sleeping giant of the 
East” awoke, it would dwarf the European- 
centeredness of world diplomacy. Missionaries 
from throughout the West flocked to China 
with the dream of saving Christianity by 
converting 500 million “Chinamen.” And to- 
day, one still hears the story of the American 
aspirin manufacturer with visions of over- 
flowing coffers if only each Chinese would 
buy one tablet. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, more than anyone 
else, shaped U.S. expectations of China in 
the period after World War II. Through his 
maneuverings, China was granted one of the 
five permanent seats on the United Nations 
Security Council. FDR thought that by 
declaring Chiang Kai-shek’s China to be a 
great power and by treating it like one, it 
would become the Asian rock of stability in 
the subsequent peace. 

But, like almost all Americans, FDR knew 
little about China. China was an abstraction 
to be loved and protected in the name of 
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humanitarianism and the dollar, and as a 
bulwark in Asia against the Soviet Union 
and Japan. After the fall of China to Com- 
munism in 1949 (a fall from God's grace, as 
many saw it) and here entrance into the Ko- 
rean war, China remained an abstraction, 
but one to be hated and cordoned off from 
other nations in the name of the Free World, 
much as one banishes an apostate. To those 
Americans who had lived there, China was 
the source of neither salvation nor perdi- 
tion. They remembered the passive suffering 
and the graces of the Chinese, and they knew 
that China's gigantic size was the welispring 
of deep weakness as well as of potential 
strength. Perhaps we would have heard this 
message had not the Cold War stopped our 
eyes and ears. In any event, cut off from 
learning more about China and ignorant to 
begin with, Americans permitted the old 
myths to survive in modern form. Now the 
myths speak of how China will help us bring 
peace to Vietnam, settle the future peace of 
Asia, negotiate successfully with the Soviet 
Union, and expand our dwindling trade 
markets. 

The Vietnam myth is the most pernicious. 
Somehow, perhaps because of the inatten- 
tiveness of the press, or the careful hints 
coming from official background briefings, or 
the dramatic secrecy of Kissinger's trip, or, 
more likely, because of our own desire to 
believe, the impression is growing that the 
way out of Indochina is not through Hanoi 
but through Peking. 

The wishful thinking runs like this: isn’t 
our real objective in Vietnam to stop all the 
fighting, not just the American role in the 
war? Doesn't this require a political settle- 
ment? Yes, to both questions. Well, then, 
Lanoi is simply demanding a unilateral 
American withdrawal in return for the re- 
lease of American prisoners, and this will not 
bring about a political settlement nor end 
all the fighting. By seeking to negotiate Viet- 
ham in a large context and perhaps with a 
little Peking pressure on Hanoi (as the Chi- 
nese did in the 1954 and 1962 Geneva Con- 
ferences), we can bring about a more genu- 
ine and stable settlement of the war through 
the neutralization of Southeast Asia. Let's 
give the President a chance to work on this 
approach. 

This “game plan” is full of holes. Peking 
is very unlikely to apply pressure on Hanoi 
to compromise its present terms. Chinese 
statements since Kissinger departed from 
Peking confirm this. But, even if Chinese 
leaders were tempted to “sell out” Hanoi 
once again in order to bring about their 
larger aims of an American withdrawal from 
Southeast Asia, it is doubtful that they 
would or could do it. It is one thing for the 
Chinese to be seen dealing with the “Ameri- 
can devil" and quite another for them to 
risk damaging their ideological position by 
throwing their ally to the devil. Abandoning 
Hanoi would be tantamount to handing over 
Communist leadership in Southeast Asia to 
the Russians. And even if China were to re- 
duce or cut off laid to Hanoi, the fighting 
would not stop as long as Soviet aid con- 
tinued, 

The President’s impending trip to Peking 
does have one advantage in relation to Viet- 
nam. It reducts the chances of the Presi- 
dent’s escalating the war, because the Chi- 
nese could at any time cancel his trip. Nev- 
ertheless, the China myth has left us further 
from a peace in Vietnam than we were four 
months ago. The China trips have bought 
time for the President’s Vietnam policy. 
Along with the publication of the Pentagon 
Papers, they have knocked the latest NFL- 
Hanoi Seven Point Proposal right off the 
front pages and pretty much out of the 
news entirely. The pressure that had been 
building up for the Nixon Administration 
to make a counterproposal has evaporated. 

Nor will the Washington-Peking negotia- 
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tions settle that other ever-present Asian 
trouble spot—Korea. As with Hanoi, Peking’s 
leverage on Pyongyang does not seem to be 
significant. Moscow is still the principal sup- 
plier of that regime’s economic aid and arms. 
Moreover, neither Pyongyang nor Seoul could 
be coerced into accepting the 38th parallel 
and renouncing the use of force as long as 
there is no trust between them. A settlement 
of the Korean problem will have to await 
changes in the domestic politics of the two 
Koreas; until then, we can only work around 
the edges. 

Neither will improved Chinese-American 
relations materially affect Soviet-American 
relations. A few Administration officials have 
expressed private worries about the Russians 
becoming more intransigent, hut they forget 
we have been dealing with them on SALT 
and Berlin long before Kissinger’s diplomatic 
stomachache. 

The China myth has raised false hopes in 
the American community. Alas, China is a 
very poor country. Its Gross National Product 
is approximately $75 billion, This compares 
very unfavorably with the GNPs of Japan 
($200 billion) , the U.S.S.R. ($350 billion), and 
the U.S. ($1,000 billion). Moreover, China has 
a long history of being a reluctant trading 
partner. Unlike Westerners and Japanese, the 
Chinese have been interested in economic 
self-sufficiency and not in the comparative 
advantage economy of free traders. In sum, 
the Chinese do not have the money to buy 
American, nor do they have products to 
trade us in return for ours, nor are they 
anxious to make their economy dependent 
on trade. 

Once we step away from great expecta- 
tions about the side effects of eased rela- 
tions with China, there does remain a seri- 
ous agenda for U.S.-China negotiations. It 
is an agenda of longer term issues. 

First on the list is the need to talk to the 
Chinese about reducing the risks of nuclear 
war and the effects of the testing of nuclear 
warheads. For a time the Chinese will not be 
receptive to our views on nuclear issues. 
They will want to seek parity with us and 
the Russians before they bargain, Neverthe- 
less, the process of mutual education should 
not wait. 

Second, there is a whole range of non- 
political matters to get on with. These in- 
clude space, weather, disease control, and 
pollution. Multinational agreements in these 
areas will mean very little without one- 
quarter of the world’s population as a party. 

Third, after the settlement of the Vietnam 
war, both sides will have an interest in dis- 
cussing the neutralization of Southeast Asia. 
The internal situations of these countries 
and the power balance among them are un- 
stable, and continued warfare is not an un- 
likely prospect. Both Peking and Washing- 
ton should come to realize that the best way 
to avoid a mutual confrontation is to take 
the area out of the arena of Big Power 
politics. 

Lastly, we must get on with the issue of 
“who is China?” Secretary of State William 
P. Rogers has announced that we will not 
oppose the admission of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China to the United Nations. But he 
has also announced that we would oppose 
the expulsion of the Nationalist Chinese 
regime on Taiwan. This two-China policy is 
totally unacceptable to both Chinas. While 
we may not be able to untangle this issue for 
a period, we can still talk to Peking about 
the one principle important to us, namely 
that the future of Taiwan shall not be re- 
solved by force. 

In the long run, the question of Taiwan 
has to be settled between the people who 
live on that island and the Peking regime. 
The sensible solution would seem to be, as 
Richard Moorsteen and Morton Abramowitz 
have suggested, a “one China, but not now” 
policy. 

These longer term issues on which Peking 
and Washington can profitably talk do not 
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make headlines. Nor do they offer the de- 
lights of summitry. As Kissinger has written 
about general foreign policy in The Necessity 
for Choice, we must make a decision. We can 
seek to perpetuate the myths or to focus on 
the real issues. 

The American move to establish relations 
with China is not only desirable, it is in fact 
long overdue. Mr. Nixon, as part of the who- 
lost-China group in the 1950s, must share 
some of the blame for the delay. He also 
deserves considerable credit for finally over- 
coming the stale rhetoric by calling the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China by its proper name 
and moving toward normal relations with 
th? government of one-quarter of the earth's 
population. There is no doubt that Mr. Nixon 
was in a better position to deal with this is- 
sue than any of his predecessors. Unlike John 
F. Kennedy, he had not been warned by the 
outgoing President and Vice President that 
any “recognition” of China would bring El- 
senhower and Nixon out of retirement into 
a full-scale attack. While some elements of 
the right wing have condemned the Presi- 
dent's initiative, it is difficult, as Henry Kis- 
singer has been heard to observe, to accuse 
Richard Nixon of being soft on Communism, 

But why was the overture to China made 
in secret? Strangely enough, we have had no 
explanation at all from the Administration 
(either on the record or, as far as we are 
aware, in its ubiquitous backgrounders) as 
to why Kissinger’s journey to Peking had to 
be secret or why the President's announce- 
ment had to be so dramatic and apparently 
so far in advance of his departure. The choice 
of Kissinger as ambassador should occasion 
no surprise. President Nixon has often dem- 
onstrated his distrust of State Department 
negotiators. In most cases he has dispatched 
his Special Assistant for National Security 
to carry out delicate negotiations (including, 
incidentally, those involving a possible sub- 
marine base in Cuba). As for the secrecy, 
however, it is possible that the President 
feared that if he exposed his intentions to 
the State Department bureaucracy, someone 
would leak the information either to the 
Chinese Nationalists or to domestic oppo- 
nents of such a move. The result, he might 
have thought, would be such an outcry from 
the Nationalists and the U.S. right wing that 
he wouldn't be able to send Kissinger to 
Peking, much less arrange a visit there of 
his own. 

Whatever his reasons, the absence of pub- 
lic debate on the President's failure to ex- 
plain the need for secrecy is in itself re- 
markable. Given the increasing demand in 
the Congress and the country for greater dis- 
closure and participation in foreign-policy 
making, it is extraordinary that the Presi- 
dent’s decision has led to no questioning, 
even by those who have argued most loudly 
for more involvement. 

No one has ever protested the President's 
warning against speculation as to what he 
can accomplish in Peking, nor his order to 
the bureaucracy not to speak publicly on 
the subject. All of this suggests how quickly 
we forget the lessons we supposedly learned 
from Vietnam and from the release of the 
Pentagon Papers. If we are going to object 
to secrecy and demand Presidential candor 
only when we disagree with the policy, we 
will have accomplished little. 

The public's right to know is one cost of 
secrecy. Troubles with our partners is an- 
other. 

One immediate question relates to the 
technical arrangements for the Kissinger 
trip and concerns American relations with 
Pakistan. There is no doubt that Pakistani 
officials were involved in helping to arrange 
the visit and it appears, although the Ad- 
ministration still considers it highly classi- 
fied information, that Dr. Kissinger took his 
trip to Peking on a Pakistani airplane. It 
seems a reasonable guess that Nixon and 
Kissinger feel a certain sense of obligation. 
This might well explain the American deci- 
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sion to continue economic and even some 
military aid to Pakistan. If so, the American 
people are entitled to be informed. If this 
sense of obligation is the explanation for our 
quite extraordinary behavior in the face of 
gross atrocities by the Pakistani Army in 
Bangla Desh, then that in itself would seem 
to outweigh the possible gains of a secret 
reliance on Pakistan. 

Beyond the technical arrangements, the de- 
sire for secrecy meant that there was no con- 
sultation with America’s allies before the 
Presidential announcement. If the President 
is not prepared to tell his own Vice Presi- 
dent or Secretary of Defense what he is up 
to, he cannot very well consult leaders of 
foreign governments. But the secrecy was 
bought at a high price. 

The Administration has frequently ex- 
pressed concern that the Nixon Doctrine 
(“low profile in Asia”) would be misunder- 
stood by our allies as indicating a total 
American withdrawal from East Asia. The 
way the visit to Peking was handled could 
only serve to underscore such fears. Officials 
in Korea, the Philippines, Thailand, and other 
Asian nations no doubt fear that the United 
States has reached some kind of secret under- 
standing with China at their expense—or 
will. In Australia the concern was heightened 
by the fact that China is a domestic political 
issue. Kissinger, who had written bitingly— 
in his book, The Troubled Partnership— 
about the Kennedy Administration's failure 
to take account of the domestic politics of 
its European allies in shaping its NATO pol- 
icy, evidently was not aware of or was un- 
concerned about a similar situation in the 
East. 

The case of Japan, however, raises the 
greatest doubts as to whether this secretly 
planned trip is, in fact, to the net advantage 
of the United States. In order to understand 
the problem, it is necessary to consider briefly 
the state of U.S.-Japanese relations and the 
role of the China issue in Japanese domestic 
politics. 

Relations with China have been a critical 
aspect of U.S.-Japanese relations since the 
early 1950s, when John Foster Dulles told 
Japanese Prime Minister Yoshido that the 
US. Senate would not ratify the treaty end- 
ing the occupation unless he agreed in ad- 
vance that Japan would deal with National- 
ist China rather than with Communist 
China. Forced to bind themselves to the Na- 
tionalists, the Japanese nightmare became 
that they would wake up one morning to 
find the United States had gone to Peking, 
leaving the Japanese out on a limb. 

The Japanese government's concern about 
this issue was compounded by the fact that 
China has been and remains an important 
issue in Japanese domestic politics. All the 
opposition political parties, the major news- 
papers, as well as important elements within 
the ruling Liberal Democratic Party, have 
been pressing for some time for a normaliza- 
tion of relations with Peking. They have 
accused the government of not moving on 
this question out of undue deference to the 
United States. In fact, the Sato government’s 
reluctance is based as much on its own rela- 
tions with Taiwan as on an unwillingness to 
break ranks with the United States. Never- 
theless, the Japanese have always recognized 
that they would have to move if we did, and 
they've always desired to move first. 

Recognizing the importance of the China 
issue to the Sato government, the United 
States had begun consultations with Japan 
in the specific issue of the China seat in the 
U.N. These negotiations have been going on 
for some time. They involved what the Japa- 
nese press described as intimate and frank 
discussions. Japanese leaders were confident 
that they knew the precise thinking of the 
Nixon Administration on China and that 
the two governments were determined to 
work out a common policy. One can imagine 
the consternation with which Prime Min- 


ister Sato learned a bare few minutes before 
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the President’s announcement that, unknown 
to him and to the American officials with 
whom the Japanese government was con- 
sulting, the United States had been working 
out plans for Henry Kissinger to go to Peking 
to arrange for a Presidential visit. The frank 
and full consultations Sato thought he was 
having with the United States were exposed 
as a sham. Sato asserted that Japan would 
not be flustered by the decision, but in the 
view of most observers in Japan, it has de- 
cisively weakened his position and foreshad- 
ows his early resignation. 

Beyond this, however, many Japanese feel 
that their worst nightmare may have been 
confirmed by the President’s move, which, as 
they see it, seeks an accommodation with 
Peking at the expense of Japan. On these 
grounds, Japanese fears are probably exag- 
gerated. It is doubtful that the United States 
would, or will during the President’s visit, 
agree to turn Taiwan physically over to the 
mainland or do anything else to damage 
Japanese foreign-policy interests, The Japa- 
nese cannot be sure, however. Neither they 
nor anybody else has been told anything 
about the details of the Kissinger conversa- 
tions or what concessions may have been 
made in order to arrange the trip. 

As both Nixon and Kissinger have recog- 
nized in the past, close cooperation between 
leaders of allied governments depends on a 
respect by each for the domestic political 
problems of the other. Failure to take these 
into account in relation to Japan cannot but 
hurt efforts to work out accommodations on 
other sensitive issues such as textiles, yen re- 
valuation, or trade in general. Most impor- 
tant, the failure to consult raised doubts in 
Tokyo about whether or not the United 
States is prepared to treat Japan as a major 
ally and full partner in the Far East. 

The current leaders of Japan would pre- 
fer to continue to rely on the American stra- 
tegic nuclear umbrella, while moving Japan 
into a more active political and economic role 
in Asia. They will follow this course if they 
believe Japan can do so with dignity and 
honor. If they conclude that the United 
States will not take Japan seriously as long 
as it is not a major military power, then they 
may come to believe that Japan’s interest 
and her dignity require a major change in re- 
lations with the United States and the de- 
velopment of Japanese military power, in- 
cluding a nuclear capability. 

The disregard for Japanese interests shown 
in the way the President moved toward Pe- 
king, the failure to consult accompanied by 
the pretense of intimate consultation, has 
raised serious doubts in Japanese minds. 
These concerns were aggravated by the fall- 
ure to consult Japan before the President im- 
posed the 10 per cent tax on imports and cut 
the dollar loose from gold, The adverse ef- 
fects of these events can now be alleviated 
only by génuine consultation as American 
policy on trade and China continues to 
evolve. Even if this is done, there will be se- 
rious damage to American-Japanese rela- 
tions. If we continue to hold Japan at arm’s 
length, the results could be disastrous. As 
a Japanese official told the New York Times, 
“Emotionally, I sense a kind of pre-Pearl 
Harbor atmosphere in the relations between 
our two countries.” 

Our newfound fascination with China 
should not blind us to the fact that Amer- 
ican relations with Japan are much more 
important to U.S. security and to the fu- 
ture of East Asia than are American-Chinese 
relations. A militarized Japan would create 
far greater problems for Asia than China is 
likely to do in the next few decades. Eco- 
nomically, Japan can make a much more 
significant contribution to the development 
of East Asia than China possibly can. Japan 
is now the United States’ largest overseas 

partner, and their trade will, for 
the indefinite future, be infinitely more 
important to the United States than any 
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possible trade with the Chinese mainland. 
In taking a step toward improved relations 
with Peking in a way that has seriously 
damaged our relations with Tokyo, the Pres- 
ident has shown a poor sense of priorities. 

What does the story of Kissinger’s flight 
to Peking, the President’s impending jour- 
ney, and the way American allies were han- 
died tell us about the Nixon-Kissinger school 
of foreign policy? Theirs has been a good 
record to date. With the exception of the 
Vietnam war (and even here many applaud 
the troop reductions: more than half out 
and still leaving), the list of accomplish- 
ments is long. The SALT talks have reached 
an understanding on the outlines of an 
agreement. The reversion of Okinawa to 
Japan has been negotiated. More than 20,- 
000 U.S. troops have been withdrawn from 
from Korea. Our forces have been reduced 
elsewhere in Asia. We have signed an agree- 
ment to ease tensions in Berlin. There is a 
cease-fire in the Middle East. Perhaps of 
equal importance, we have stopped using 
that terrifying phrase, “the Free World ver- 
sus Communist Totalitarianism.” The ab- 
sence of this kind of rhetoric is a marked 
improvement over the past. 

Most of this record is only potential. 
Each of these prospects could founder on the 
rocks of the knotty issues themselves, but 
there are dangers in the Nixon-Kissinger 
style as well. 

The first is a tendency to focus on major 
adversaries even at the expense of major 
allies. This is surprising but true nonethe- 
less. Neither Nixon nor Kissinger was noted 
for his trust of the Communist superpowers, 
while both were noted for their belief that 
détente, as the President’s second Foreign 
Policy Report put it, “obligates our allies 
and ourselves to conduct our diplomacy in 
harmony... .” Yet their actions have con- 
veyed the impression that key world prob- 
lems can be settled by direct and exclusive 
negotiations between the major power ad- 
versaries. Of course they have consulted with 
our allies, but in such a way as not to inter- 
fere with direct relations with Moscow and 
Peking. 

When Chancellor Willy Brandt of West 
Germany set out on a variety of negotiations 
with the Soviet Union, the Nixon-Kissinger 
team showed its displeasure. And yet, what 
Brandt is trying to do is to stabilize the 
status quo in Central Europe. This effort is 
surely in our interest as well, and what is 
wrong with Brandt’s taking the lead? Does 
the answer have something to do with a 
preference for superpower diplomacy? 

Bilateral dealings with Peking and Mos- 
cow are unobjectionable provided, first, that 
we fully consult in advance with our allies; 
second, that we take their interests into ac- 
count; and third, that we do not object to 
their bilateral dealings with the Soviet 
Union and China. As our most eminent stu- 
dent of alliance relations, Henry Kissinger, 
has written: 

When our allies oppose [unilateral ac- 
tions] .. ., it is not necessarily because they 
disagree with our views but because they 
are afraid of creating a precedent for uni- 
lateral changes in other policies. . . . More- 
over, many Allied leaders who have staked 
their prestige on United States policies can 
suffer serious domestic setbacks if we change 
them unilaterally. 

Another danger in the Kissinger-Nixon 
style is their penchant for avoiding the 
bureaucracy at the price of engendering en- 
trenched bureaucratic opposition. This is 
not surprising, especially from Kissinger, 
who has written: 

It is no accident that most great states- 
men were opposed by the “experts” in their 
foreign offices, for the very greatness of the 
statesman’s conception tends to make it in- 
accessible to those whose primary concern is 
with safety and minimum risk. 

Thus, when SALT talks were not mak- 
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ing sufficient progress, the White House 
stepped in and directly worked out with So- 
viet leaders a public communiqué on a frame- 
work for agreement. Similarly, when the time 
came to prepare the Kissinger trip to China, 
the 2ureaucracy, because of its expected op- 
position and insistence on consulting allies, 
was shut out. 

The inconveniences of bureaucracy to cre- 
ative leadership are well known—as are the 
possibilities of creative leadership going 
astray. But the bureaucracy is not a mono- 
lith, In it are experts who might actually 
contribute something creative and help avoid 
mistakes. Perhaps more importantly, the bu- 
reaucracy is always there. When the creative 
leaders turn to new problems, it is up to the 
bureaucracy to keep the wheels of policy 
turning. If the bureaucracy is ignored and 
is not persuaded by the President's policy, 
bureaucrats will undermine that policy— 
when no one is looking. 

Some balance between creativity and bu- 
reaucracy must be found. “The best solu- 
tion,” as Kissinger, one of our keenest stu- 
dents of bureaucracy, has written, “is a 
bureaucracy which runs sufficiently smoothly 
to take care of ordinary problems as a matter 
of routine, but not so pervasive as to inhibit 
the creative thought which is inseparable 
from statesmanship.” 

The last danger in the Nixon-Kissinger 
style is their flair for dramatic public an- 
nouncements for short-run political gains at 
the risk of long-run popular disenchantment. 
This has been the Presidential pattern on 
Vietnam, SALT, and now on China. The word 
goes out to the press that the President is 
going to make some major announcement. 
Nothing else is said. Speculations arise. Is he 
going to announce an end to the Vietnam 
war? Presently, lights, camera, a short am- 
biguous speech, and then “Good night.” 
Meanwhile, on a background, nonattribut- 
able basis, Henry Kissinger tells 200 reporters 
what it all meant. 

It is a great routine—except that it creates 
expectations that often cannot be met, When 
peace does not break out in Vietnam, and 
when agreements do not come quickly, there 
is bound to be a measure of disappointment. 
When little or nothing actually is settled, 
people will begin to wonder who was dragging 
their feet. Was it the Russians or the Chinese 
or our own leaders? 

Most of our world problems require a 
steady, nondramatic diplomacy, and a 
steady, nondramatic flow of information to 
the American people. These are the ways to 
build public understanding and support, and 
they are the acid tests of successful policy 
abroad as well. 

As a famous former Harvard professor, 
Henry Kissinger, has written in his classic 
work, “A World Restored,” about his favorite 
statesman: 

Metternich’s policy . . . thus depended on 
his ability to avoid major crises which would 
force an unequivocal commitment and on its 
capacity to create the illusion of intimacy 
with all major powers. It was finely spun, 
with sensitive feelers in all directions and so 
intricate that it obscured the fact that none 
of the fundamental problems had really been 
settled, 


MEDICAL SERVICE IN RURAL AREAS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, recently 
the president of the Kansas Medical So- 
ciety, William J. Reals, M.D., wrote an 
open letter to the doctors of my home 
State. The letter was published in the 
Journal of the Kansas Medical Society. 

As a part of his responsibilities as pres- 
ident of this group, Dr. Reals has worked 
to bring young physicians into the State, 
where large rural areas suffer the effects 
of the dramatic movement of health pro- 
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fessions personnel into urban America. 
All too often, this movement comes at the 
expense of the older generation in our 
society who are concentrated in rural 
areas and whose need for medical serv- 
ices grows with time. 

One of the ironies faced by those of us 
who represent Kansas is that the virtues 
of the State and its people are too often 
blurred by regional misconceptions held 
by those in other parts of the country. 
These regional views, or, more accurately, 
prejudices, are myths arising from a lack 
of experience or real knowledge of Kan- 
sas, and yet they serve to inhibit the 
open-minded assessment of our State as 
a place to carry on a profession and raise 
a family. Fortunately, as time goes on, we 
see the signs of a movement among the 
American people away from overcrowded 
and often unmanageable urban condi- 
tions towards the regions of open space 
where American agriculture has flourish- 
ed. Dr. Reals’ letter expresses in an ap- 
pealing fashion the virtues of Kansas as 
Kansans see them. As a matter of provid- 
ing the Senate information which I think 
will serve for the better understanding 
of my State, I ask unanimous consent 
that Dr. Reals’ message be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered tó be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 

Dear DocrTor: “To the Stars Through Difi- 
culties” ... 

This motto, which appears on the Great 
Seal of Kansas, is tħe subject of my message 
this month, because recent events haye un- 
derscored for me a couple of facts about our 
state: 

First, no state can surpass Kansas’ history 
of overcoming any obstacle or hardship in its 
path to greatness. 

Second, while we've reached the stars, our 
national image is still in the dust. 

It was during the AMA convention in At- 
lantic City that this was most recently 
brought home to me. The president of an- 
other state society (who shall remain name- 
less), when he learned I was from Kansas, 
made a number of disparaging remarks about 
Kansas, its climate, terrain and people. 

I argued briefly with him, then lapsed into 
silence, knowing the futility of trying to edu- 
cate a geographic snob, But I was stunned by 
his pointless, mindless attack on our beauti- 
ful and productive state, and I brooded about 
it on my drive home from the crowded, pol- 
luted and cluttered East Coast. 

As we came west, the dirt and clamor be- 
gan to fall away. The cities became more 
open, the towns more attractive, the skies 
clearer and the people friendlier. 

And, as I crossed the Missouri-Kansas bor- 
der, Kansas greeted me with a warmth and 
honesty I had missed on my trip back East. 

The wheat harvest had not yet begun in 
the section I traversed, and the golden fields 
rippled in the breeze under the bright blue 
sky. 

I was home, And I was glad. 

No one who ever got to know Kansas could 
make those comments I hear frequently in 
my travels , . . comments that infer we are 
backward people living in a dust bowl. This 
image reflects not just on the citizens in 
general, but on physicians in particular, upon 
their type of practice, their hospitals and 
universities. 

And it’s al] undeserved. 

For a “backward” state, we’ve done pretty 
well at producing some of America’s most 


forward-thinking persons. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is a product of our state, and chose its 
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soil as his final resting place. Industrialist 
Walter Chrysler, athlete Jim Ryun, play- 
wright William Inge, and musician Stan 
Kenton had their origins in Kansas. 

The Menninger Foundation and Clinic in 
Topeka is internationally known and re- 
spected as the center of psychiatry. It was 
founded by native sons. 

The Hertzler Clinic at Halstead is known 
around the world, as was its founder, Arthur 
Hertzler. 

More than half the light aircraft manu- 
factured in the world comes from Wichita. 
Two Kansans, Walter Beech and Clyde 
Cessna, founded this vital industry. 

Kansas is the breadbasket of the world, 
producing enough wheat each year to feed 
half the world . .. producing more than one- 
fifth of America’s beef, and serving the nation 
through more than 630 food processing firms. 

This List is endless. 

Anyone who has ever driven the Flint Hills 
in the spring knows the verdant beauty of 
that section of our state. The rolling plains 
of Western Kansas reach to the Rocky Moun- 
tains—their well-ordered farms and ranches 
a tribute to the sturdy pioneers who broke 
the sod and made a state .. . “to the stars 
through difficulties.” 

I didn’t mean to become rhapsodic. But 
my point is this: 

Our concern in Kansas is providing enough 
physicians to treat the people. We have a 
great state and its story must be told to 
physicians who seek a better life, a clean, 
crime- and pollution-free life for themselves 
and their families. 

Unless you and I tell the story of Kansas 
as it really is, we'll suffer a chronic loss of 
young physicians to other states. 

The job of selling Kansas is the job of 
every individual. 

Doctor, are you telling the true story of 
our state to other physicians who might 
want to practice here? 

WILLIAM J. REALS, M.D., 
President. 


AWARD TO LESLIE STRAND, SILVER 
SPRING, MD. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, it has come 
to my attention that Mr. Leslie Strand, 
of Silver Spring, Md., has won the Inter- 
national Organ Pops Festival in Tokyo, 
Japan. 

This is indeed a significant accom- 
plishment particularly since many of the 
world’s best organists were in competi- 
tion with the Marylander. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the article from 
the Washington Evening Star of October 
14, 1971, so that Senators may have the 
opportunity to read of this fine achieve- 
ment by a man who has garnered much 
success in the musical field. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AREA ORGANIST WORLD'S Best 

Leslie Strand, 46, of Silver Spring, Md., has 
won the International Organ Pops Festival 
in Tokyo, a Los Angeles spokesman for the 
festival said. 

Strand was named the winner Tuesday 
night after two days of competition in Tokyo 
with entrants from 14 other countries, the 
spokesman said. 

Born in Chicago, the son of a theater or- 
ganist. Strand began his music career on the 
piano at 6, and was self-taught on the organ 
at 13. While in high school he began playing 
professionally in Milwaukee, where his fam- 
ily then lived. Becoming interested in jazz in 


1939-40, he developed his own organ jazz 
style. 
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Later appearing in Chicago, he received 
fayorable notices in the trade magazines 
and during the mid-1950s made three al- 
bums for Fantasy Records. In 1960 he was 
elected to Playboy magaine’s jazz poll. 

He now teaches on the staff of the Fergu- 
son Piano Co. in Wheaton, 


PURCHASES OF CHROME ORE FROM 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, recently 
the American Legion 19th District Con- 
vention, Department of Texas, met in 
convention. During that time they passed 
a resolution concerning section 503 of the 
recently passed military procurement 
bill. Knowing of the interest of the Sen- 
ate and the Nation as a whole in this 
most important matter, I ask unanimous 
consent thaf the resoution be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICAN LEGION RESOLUTION 
Urging passage of section 503 of H.R. 8687 to 
correct impairment of national defense 
relative to chrome ore 


Whereas: It has always been a responsi- 
bility of the American Legion to urge policies 
which would insure us of a good and ade- 
quate national defense posture, and 

Whereas: Our national defense posture has 
been severely impaired since our nation 
shifted its purchases of critical chrome from 
Rhodesia, a friend of the United States, to 
the Soviet, the avowed enemy of our nation, 
and did thereby give the Soviet a strangle- 
hold on our nation by making the Soviet our 
principal supplier of chrome ore, in that the 
only two major sources of chrome ore are 
ir Rhodesia and the Soviet, and 

Whereas: The Soviet could stop shipment 
of chrome ore to us at a most critical time 
and cause our critical chrome cre imports to 
cease under our present legislative sanc- 
tions against the only other source of 
chrome ore in Rhodesia; and if we waited 
until such critical time of stoppage of 
chrome ore by Russia to correct the present 
legislative sanctions against Rhodesia, it 
would be a long period of time before the 
mines in Rhodesia could again be made fully 
operative, and 

Whereas: The Soviet is highjacking our 
nation by an excessive price under the mo- 
nopoly of our chrome imports, Therefore 
be it 

Resolved: We, the undersigned component 
of the American Legion, do hereby urge the 
passage of Section 503 of House Resolution 
8687, which Section 503 has been attached 
to H.R. 8687 by the unanimous vote of the 
U.S. Senrte Armed Service Committee for the 
purpose of correcting a dangerous flaw in our 
national defense posture in that Section 503 
will permit our nation to import those criti- 
cal minerals from non-Communist nations 
which we have been importing from Com- 
munist nations; and would, in effect, permit 
our United States government and industry 
to resume the importation of chrome ore, 
critical to our national defense, from Rho- 
desia which is a friend of the United States 
and an enemy of Communism, in that Sec- 
tion 503 exercises our legal right, and our 
legitimate responsibility toward our national 
defense, in amending the U.N. Participation 
Act in this respect by Sec. 503 on the mili- 
tary procurement bill H.R. 8687, and 

Furthermore be it resolved: That Section 
503 of H.R. 8687 should be passed to obtain 
a tremendous savings to our nation in that 
the Soviet has been highjacking our nation 
by increasing the $25.00 per ton price charged 
by Rhodesia to $72.00 per ton since the 
Soviet acquired a monopoly of our chrome 
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imports so skillfully maneuvered by the 
United Nations-by its tactic of inducing our 
government in less knowledgeable times to 
impose sanctions against Rhodesia without 
the full awareness of our Congress of the 
ultimate danger to our national defense, nor 
full understanding of the tremendous aid 
and assistance that such action would give 
to our enemy; and furthermore, the chrome 
ore mines in Rhodesia are owned to a large 
extent by our own citizens of the United 
States and we should purchase from our own 
citizens before purchasing from the enemy 
of our nation, and 

Furthermore be it resolved: That we urge 
all U.S. Senators, Congressmen, and citizens 
to assist in this patriotic endeavor to pass 
Section 503 of H.R. 8687, and 

Furthermore be it resolved: That this reso- 
lution be presented to succeeding conven- 
tions of the American Legion, (District, Di- 
vision, State, and National) for the oppor- 
tunity of each to support this patriotic en- 
deavor; and that the adjutant is directed 
to send a photocopy of this approved reso- 
lution to the U.S. Senators and Congressmen 
representing the area of the approving com- 
ponent, and a photocopy to the Commander 
and National Committeeman of the De- 
partment of Texas, and a photocopy to the 
appropriate news media of radio, press and 
television. 


AUDIE L. MURPHY MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 15, my colleague from Texas (Mr. 
BENTSEN) and I introduced S. 2694. The 
bill would designate the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital in San Antonio, 
Tex., as the Audie L. Murphy Memorial 
Veterans’ Hospital. I feel that this act 
would be a sincere gesture on behalf of 
the American people to demonstrate 
their affection for, and their sense of loss 
of, this truly remarkable person. 

Audie Murphy was a fellow Texan. His 
father was a sharecropper, and Audie was 
one of 11 children. Both of his parents 
died before he was 18 years old, and 
Audie strived to keep the family together. 

Although he was only 17, he convinced 
the Army that he was 18, and joined in 
June 1942. He rose from the rank of pri- 
vate to that of lieutenant. 

He was in Casablanca in 1943 and took 
part in the landing in Sicily that same 
year. He then landed in Anzio. His com- 
pany fought all the way up Italy and 
southern France. Out of 235 men, 
Murphy and one supply sergeant were 
the only ones left of the original group 
at the end of the foreign tour. After be- 
ing wounded three times, young Audie 
Murphy returned home to a Nation eager 
to thank a soldier who had fought so 
valiantly. 

Lieutenant Murphy, according to the 
Defense Department, was the most deco- 
rated soldier of World War II. He re- 
ceived 24 medals from the American 
Government, three from the French, and 
one from the Belgians. Besides the Medal 
of Honor, they included the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, the Legion of 
Merit, the Silver Star with oak leaf clus- 
ter, the Bronze Star, the Purple Heart 
with two oak leaf clusters, and the Croix 
de Guerre with palm. 

The United States suffered a great loss 
on May 28, 1971, when Audie Murphy 
was killed in the crash of a light plane 
near Roanoke, Va., at the age of 46. He 
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was buried in Arlington National 
Cemetery. 

I feel that it would greatly honor and 
please Audie if he knew that the new 
VA hospital being constructed in San 
Antonio was being named after him. It 
is a fitting tribute to the man and the 
legend he left behind. 


NEED FOR BETTER VETERAN CARE 
FACILITIES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, an 
excellent editorial, pointing to the need 
to upgrade medical facilities for our vet- 
erans, was published in the Greenville, 
S.C., News of October 8, 1971, 

The editorial entitled “Veterans Serv- 
ices In Peril,” should be read by every 
Member of Congress. We must meet our 
responsibility to our veterans needing 
medical treatment, especially those men 
of the Vietnam war who have long and 
productive lives ahead if given the care 
they need and deserve. 

In the past 30 years, millions of our 
men have served their country honorably 
in World War II, Korea, and Vietnam. 
Also, a significant number of World War 
I veterans have reached the age where 
a large percent of them require medical 
care. 

We must meet the medical require- 
ments of our veterans in a positive way, 
not with barely enough. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VETERANS SERVICES IN PERIL 

The United States always has recognized 
a primary obligation to veterans of wars in 
which it has engaged, and has given special 
consideration to former servicemen, espe- 
cially those with disabilities. “Veterans pref- 
erence,” as it is known, is written into many 
laws. 

The Veterans Administration takes special 
interest in the welfare of former service 
personnel. Most of the states also give a 
variety of benefits to veterans and have spe- 
cial officials who handie veterans affairs. 
So do numerous counties. 

Disabled veterans receive compensation 
based upon the degree of disability suffered 
in service. Needy, aged veterans get pen- 
sions and have access to homes where they 
can receive care in their declining years. 
Veterans hospitals are located throughout 
the country to treat those with service-con- 
nected disasbilities and, when space is avail- 
able, those with non-service-connected ail- 
ments. 

All this is simple, elemental justice. It is 
national recognition that the war veteran 
was asked to risk everything, including life 
and limb, for the nation in time of peril. In 
recent years it also is recognition of the fact 
that wartime service takes an inevitable toll 
from every veteran, most of whom served at 
crucial, formative periods of their careers. 
‘The scars may not be physical, and may take 
years to show up—but they are there. 

The veteran, therefore, has a permanent, 
just claim upon the services of the govern- 
ment and the resources of the nation—a 


claim which takes priority over those of all 
other citizens. "Veterans preference” is not 
preferential treatment, but fair treatment 
necessary to restore to the veteran those 
given by him in defense of the nation. 

It now appears that veterans preference is 
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under attack and in considerable danger of 
being submerged among demands by less- 
deserving people upon the resources of the 
nation. 

The unpopularity of the Vietnam War is 
being refiected in neglect and sometimes 
ill-treatment of returning veterans in many 
areas of the country. In some places, instead 
of receiving first consideration for such 
things as jobs, veterans are somehow suspect. 

Worse, in relation to actual need, the gov- 
ernment appears to be neglecting its solemn 
obligation to care for veterans. Recent cut- 
backs in beds in the veterans hospitals, in 
the face of demonstrable increases in need, 
is an indication, Failure to modernize and 
expand veterans hospitals, despite commit- 
ments to do so several years ago, is further 
sign of neglect. Many veterans needing hos- 
pitalization are beginning to get the run- 
around as they seek the government facilities 
to which they are entitled. 

Just recently, it was revealed that the gov- 
ernment is holding up modernization of vet- 
erans hospitals pending determination of 
policy on national health insurance and other 
medical services for all citizens. That's the 
clearest indication yet that veterans prefer- 
ence may be about to do down the drain— 
and the veteran denied just consideration due 
from the government, 

The thought is chilling for two reasons: 

If the country is unable now to meet the 
medical needs of the veterans to whom it 
Owes a special debt, how in the world can it 
expect to take on the whole load for all 
citizens? 

If the government is going to do every- 
thing for everybody for free, what incentive 
is there for anybody to make any kind of 
effort, let alone a special effort, either for 
himself or for society? 

More than just veterans preference is 
bound up in those two questions. The future 
of the country as a viable society is at stake. 
If this nation submerges the just, prior claims 
of veterans under demands of others, those 
demands soon will submerge the nation itself 
in a sea of economic, political and social 
chaos. 


CONNECTICUT: HOME OF PATRIOTS 


Mr, RIBICOFF. Mr. President, in ad- 
vance of the Nation’s 200th birthday, the 
Copley News Service has prepared a 
series of articles describing the history 
of each of the 50 States in the order of 
their admission to the Union. The latest 
to appear was devoted to Connecticut, 
one of the Original Thirteen Colonies 
and the fifth State to ratify the Consti- 
tution. 

I ask unanimous consent that Frank 
Bauer's article entitled “Connecticut: 
Home of Patriots” be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONNECTICUT: HOME OF PATRIOTS 
(By Frank Bauer) 

The delicate spires of the familiar white 
churches of the Connecticut countryside are 
deceptive frosting for the vigorous sermon- 
izing that goes on beneath them. 

This was never truer than during Revolu- 


tionary days when the Connecticut pulpit 
resounded with biblical authority for the 
cause of freedom and heaped fiery denun- 
ciation on Tory and tyrant. 

In a little church in western Connecticut, 
at Sharon, the Rev. Cotton Mather Smith 
announced the battle of Lexington, then ral- 
lied a hundred men on the green after church 
services, ready to march. Smith himself be- 
came a chaplain of fame. 
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In a small church at Poquonock, in the 
town of Windsor, the Rev. Dan Foster as 
early as 1774 was preaching a series of ser- 
mons on government, steeped in revolution- 
ary philosophy. And in the same town, the 
Rey. David Sherman Rowland in 1774 was 
producing “a very great excitement" by com- 
paring George III with Rehoboam, the last 
king of old Israel. 

“Sedition flows from the pulpit,” said the 
protesting Tories as they sat at worship and 
heard themselves and their king excoriated 
and then read the same sermons reprinted in 
the sympathetic Connecticut press, 

George Washington’s good friend and aide, 
“Brother Jonathan” Trumbull, Connecticut's 
long-term governor during the revolution, 
was strongly influenced by his initimate 
friend, Solomon Williams, for 53 years the 
pastor at Lebanon and an outspoken sympa- 
thizer of the rebels. 

The Connecticut clergy had openly assailed 

the Stamp Act. They urged the Colonists to 
unity with the strongest overtones from the 
Bible. They kept their parishoners informed 
and aroused during the war itself and created 
inspiring pictures of America's coming great- 
ness, 
In parallel vigor the state responded to 
Washington’s military needs, contributing 
Gen. Israel Putnam and Nathan Hale among 
others. In the political arena there were 
Roger Sherman, who signed the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution, and 
Silas Deane, who helped get_French aid for 
the Colonies. 

In Revolutionary times Connecticut was 
largely engaged in agricultural pursuits and 
supplied much (f the beef for the Army, but 
the state’s role in industry and finance grew 
rapidly in the next century. 

Eli Whitney, who is remembered for the 
cotton gin, had his first federal musket con- 
tract in 1799 and then developed a system of 
interchangeable parts that became useful to 
many industries. Connecticut's Charles Good- 
year developed the vulcanizing process. The 
brass industry was begun at Waterbury, and 
insurance companies sprang up in several 
cities. Noah Webster published the nation’s 
first dictionary of consequence, and a re- 
volver was patented by Colt. 

Yale, which had opened in New Haven a 
half-century before the Revolution, waited 
a century before it was joined by Wesleyan 
and other Connecticut universities. Dr. Hor- 
ace Welles pioneered in the use of anesthesia 
in Hartford in 1844, and the Coast Guard 
Academy was set up in New London just 
after the Civil War. 

The first telephone exchange in the world 
was opened in New Haven in 1877, and the 
Pope Manufacturing Co. of Hartford com- 
menced making automobiles in 1897. 

Connecticut’s greatest industrial organiza- 
tion, in aircraft engine manufacture, sprang 
into being after World War I and grew to 
rival insurance as the state's biggest em- 
ployer. 

Because of its jet engines and the manu- 
facture of firearms, machine tools and ex- 
plosives, the state far outranked its size as a 
defense contractor in World War II. Its di- 
versified industries have international 
markets, 

Because of its heavy involvement in de- 
fense, the state is now feeling the employ- 
ment pinch of the cutback and seeking new 
diversification in civilian lines. Aircraft jets, 
for example, are being harnessed to electric 
generators for production of power. 

The state’s unusual preservation of coun- 
try atmosphere amid its industrial complex- 
ity is proving a magnet for companies seek- 
ing fresh air and cultural opportunities. 
Several New York City concerns have an- 
nounced plans to move across state lines into 
Connecticut's Fairfield and adjacent counties. 

The state had the perspicacity to acquire 
a discarded federal airport after World War II 
and has developed it into one of the best 
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international air stations in the East. The 
airport serves the thriving city of Hartford 
and neighboring Springfield, Mass. 


ADDRESS BY RICHARD G. CAPEN, 
JR., FORMER ASSISTANT TO SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE MELVIN 
LAIRD FOR LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Richard G. Capen, Jr., vice president of 
the Copley Newspapers, LaJolla, Calif., 
addressed the San Francisco Rotary Club 
on September 28, 1971, on the subject of 
our national security. 

Mr. Capen, formerly legislative af- 
fairs assistant to Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird, entitled his speech, “The 
Pendulum Is Swinging.” 

He spoke about his experiences in 
Washington and his belief that the Nixon 
doctrine is working. He also offered a 
sound analysis of military cevelopments 
during the past several years and con- 
cluded that the American people will 
meet the challenge of the 1970's. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PENDULUM Is SWINGING 


(Address by Richard G. Capen, Jr., Vice 
President, Copley Newspapers, La Jolla, 
Calif., Before the Rotary Club of San 
Francisco, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif., September 28, 1971) 
This is my first speech in the Bay Area 

since returning to California after serving 

two and a half years as an appointee in the 

Department of Defense. 

Like my associates at the Pentagon, I was 
proud and honored to serve under the dy- 
namic leadership of Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird. President Nixon could not have 
selected a better prepared, more dedicated or 
more effective leader for that demanding 


It takes much more than computers to run 
the wide-spread Defense Department, as 
complex as it is. Secretary Laird inspired a 
teamwork approach and dedication to sery- 
ice unmatched in the Pentagon’s history. 

His understanding of key defense issues, 
his ability as a persuasive communicator, 
and his style of leadership have contributed 
significantly to improved understanding of 
critical national security issues—particularly 
those beyond Vietnam. 

And, all this has been accomplished at a 
time when the Defense Department has been 
under constant criticlsm—some construc- 
tive, much of it irresponsible. 

From the outset, the Nixon Administration 
made it clear that it would avoid debating 
whether the United States should have gone 
into Vietnam in the first place, or once deing 
so, whether our professional military lead- 
ers were given proper authority to execute 
that war as promptly and successfully as our 
capabilities would have permitted in the 
early 1960s. 

President Nixon's goal was to conclude 
American presence in Southeast Asia. That 
objective is rapidly being met as we move 
toward a generation of peace. 

I believe President Nixon and Secretary 
Laird have been imminently successful in 
terminating our country’s involvement in 
Vietnam—given the rather sad circum- 
stances they inherited in January 1969. 

What were those circumstances? First, 
there was no plan for ending the war other 
than through negotiations. No one under- 
stood that reality better than the enemy, 
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and the pathetic record in Paris is testimony 
to the other side’s lack of incentive for seri- 
ous negotiations. 

By January 1969 we had cashed in a key 
military chip when President Johnson halted 
the bombing of North Vietnam—just four 
days before the 1968 Presidential election— 
with little in return from the enemy. 

When President Nixon came into office, 
the American troop ceiling in Vietnam was 
549,500, and increasing rapidly. As many as 
500 Americans were dying each week and 
the war was costing in excess of $28 billion a 
year. 

These were the sad realities in January 
1969. The options to President Nixon were 
extremely limited, to say the least. But what 
has happened since that time? 

First, we are getting out of Vietnam. By 
this fall, more than 365,000 Americans will 
have been withdrawn, a figure representing 
more than two-thirds of the American troop 
strength that existed when President Nixon 
took office, 

At the same time, U.S. casualties have been 
cut from some 500 a week to less than 15 a 
week, Even one casualty is too many, but I 
believe this progress is significant. 

With these substantial troop cuts the cost 
of the war has been reduced by 75 per cent 
thus permitting a reordering of priorities at 
home. 

Today, national polls indicate that the war 
is fading rapidly as an issue in America. 
Unfortunately, those who have built their 
national reputations as obstructionists, 
linger on the sidelines, trying to keep the 
war issue alive for their own selfish goals. 
Tragically, their only result has been to give 
aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Congressional critics meet with the other 
side in Paris, issue reports on alleged condi- 
tions for peace, only to have them immedi- 
ately rejected by the enemy. 

It is a simple matter to pass resolutions, to 
make sweeping pronouncements, or to write 
editorials calling for more rapid withdrawal 
rates and fixed deadlines. 

Certainly, it is easier to demagogue na- 
tional policy from the sidelines, but it takes 
real courage to face up to reality with con- 
structive solutions that will contribute to 
lasting peace, not political expediency. 

Time and again President Nixon and Sec- 
retary Laird have shown that courage. 

How ironic it is that some of those who 
have led the criticism of President Nixon’s 
Vietnamization program were the very policy 
makers who got us into the war, who did not 
have a program for ending it while they were 
in office, but who now expound all the an- 
swers from the privacy of their law offices or 
from some far-off campus, 

In the early 1960s our country had the 
tools to win the war decisively. But our 
elected leadership was unwilling to generate 
the national will to do so. 

We fought that war on a “business as 
usual” basis, building up huge deficits each 
year because our government was unwilling 
to establish national spending priorities. 
Many of today’s economic problems are a 
direct result of that policy of the mid-1960s. 

At this point history will judge those who 
got our country into Vietnam, just as that 
history will also Judge whether the Nixon 
Administration took the responsible course 
to get us out. 

In either instance, the ultimate responsi- 
bility must be assumed by our elected civil- 
ian leadership, not by our armed forces. Our 
military leaders implement national policy, 
not set it. For too long the man in uniform 
has been made the scapegoat for decisions 
made by civilians. 

Our dedicated men and women in uniform 
provide the backbone of our national secu- 
rity and they deserve our respect. 

Only through sufficient military strength 
can we hope to deter reckless acts by poten- 
tial adversaries. They must clearly under- 
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stand and respect that we have the will to 
win and the tools to do the job, It is pure 
folly to believe that once the last American 
has left Vietnam, our problems are over and 
further cuts in defense spending possible. 

Despite what some suggest, we cannot leg- 
islate peace by unilaterally crippling our de- 
fense posture in Congress. Why? Because our 
adversaries are moving in exactly the op- 
posite direction. 

Today, the Soviets are moving ahead of us 
in virtually every category: missiles, air- 
craft, ships, military research and conven- 
tional forces. 

While we were bogged down in Vietnam— 
at a total cost of $125 billion—the Soviets 
were able to sustain North Vietnam for 
something less than $12 billion. They did not 
use that ten to one difference, however, to 
fund domestic programs in Russia, All dur- 
ing the 1960s Soviet miiltary budgets were 
roughly at the same level as defense spend- 
ing in America which included the burden 
of Vietnam. Just look at the record. 

The Soviets increased their submarine 
force by more than 400 per cent. They have 
increased ICBM launchers by over 500 per 
cent and are currently 45 per cent ahead of 
the U.S. in total number of ICBM nuclear 
launchers, 

They built a modern Navy that now shows 
the Soviet flag in the Mediterranean, the 
Indian Ocean, off our Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, in and out of Cuba, and around Ha- 
wail. 

In the Mediterranean, for example, the 
Soviet Navy will steam some 18,000 ship days 
this year. In 1966 they were present a total 
of 750 days. 

In military research and development, the 
Soviets are spending at about twice the rate 
as we in the United States. This trend should 
be of grave concern to all Americans be- 
cause it measures the importance the Soviets 
place on reducing our technological lead 
within the next five to seven years. 

Even while the Soviets push this military 
and political expansion policy, the U.S. moves 
to curtail its overseas commitments, partly 
as a result of our national weariness over a 
long and costly war. 

The Nixon Administration is facing up to 
this disturbing Soviet military buildup by 
insisting on sufficient funding of defense 
programs while insisting that our allies con- 
tribute more to their own national security 
requirements. The latter philosophy is part 
of the Nixon Doctrine whose goal is a gen- 
eration of peace through partnership, 
strength and a willingness to negotiate. 

The United States can no longer serve as 
policeman of the world. Our needs at home 
are too high and the demand for our ma- 
terial resources too great. 

Since the end of World War II we have 
operated on the philosophy that the United 
States could do more for its allies than they 
could do for themselves. We have literally 
rebuilt economies of the victorious and 
vanquished alike. We have given billions of 
dollars in foreign aid and have sent thou- 
sands of troops in scores of countries around 
the globe. 

Through the Nixon Doctrine we have in- 
sisted that our allies assume more of these 
mutual security burdens, particularly in the 
area of military manpower. 

As a result of this philosophy, more than 
400,000 American troops have been with- 
drawn from overseas. The bulk, of course, 
have come from Vietnam. But, the Nixon 
Doctrine has been applied elsewhere as well. 

In Korea, U.S. troop strength has been 
dropped by over 20,000 men. This is a re- 
versal of a commitment to that country 
where we have maintained more than 
60,000 Americans for some eighteen years. 

Likewise, reductions in U.S. forces have 
been carried out in Japan, Thailand and the 
Philippines. In NATO the concept of burden 
sharing is being developed, again on the 
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principle that our allies must assume a 
greater defense responsibility. 

An important element of the Nixon Doc- 
trine has been a willingness to negotiate, 
doing so from a position of sufficient strength. 
Again, the record of accomplishment has 
been impressive. 

The United States is pursuing a delicate 
course of negotiation in the volatile Middle 
East crisis. We have negotiated the turnover 
to Japan of Okinawa, a most sensitive issue 
for the Japanese. 

The President has proposed new treaty pro- 
visions to prohibit the placement of nuclear 
weapons on the ocean floor. He has carried 
the nuclear non-proliferation treaty through 
to ratification and he has renounced the use 
of biological weapons. 

In addition, the Nixon Administration is 
vigorously pursuing a successful conclusion 
to the SALT talks. The goal of these impor- 
tant negotiations is to curtail the arms race 
which as I indicated earlier has been rapidly 
accelerated by the Soviet Union. 

And most dramatically, in this spirit of 
negotiations, the President has moved for- 
ward to revive our country’s relationships 
with Mainland China, an area involving one- 
fourth of the world’s population. 

Certainly we hope for success in these dip- 
lomatic efforts to limit the arms race and 
to improve relationships with our potential 
adversaries. That success will come, however, 
only if those who oppose us respect our 
national determination to remain strong 
militarily. 

I believe most Americans not only sup- 
port a strong U.S. defense posture but will 
insist upon it in the years ahead. However, 
our voices must be heard. 

That is not to say the strength of the 
United States depends solely on its men in 
uniform or on its weapons, as important 
as those capabilities are. I believe the 
strength of our nation in the 1970s must be 
based also on the wisdom of our foreign pol- 
icy, on the strength of our economy, and on 
the will of our people. 

The day is past when we can hope to pro- 
vide most of the defense for our allies. They 
must share in this burden. 

The day is past when we can afford to as- 
sume the primary role in solving all of the 
problems of the Western World. That respon- 
sibility also must be shared more equally 
with our allies. 

This does not suggest that we can afford 
to build a wall around our country, with- 
drawing from the competition and security 
needs of the world. Those who clamor to 
bring all American troops home forget that 
their very presence abroad has not caused 
war but rather has helped to maintain peace. 

During my service in Washington, I was 
involved in some of the most complex, dif- 
ficult problems faced by this country. But it 
was & source of inspiration to be surrounded 
by those who were confident in their course, 
and who respected a higher national prior- 
ity extending beyond any temporary ex- 
pediency. 

The negative thinkers have had their day. 
They have marched in the streets. They have 
built false hopes. And they have comforted 
our detractors at home and adversaries 
abroad. 

Those who have built their national image 
on such obstructionist attitudes are finding 
it difficult to shift away from the tired, divi- 
sive approach of the past. 

Young people today cry out for construc- 
tive leadership in an atmosphere of optimism. 
They seek positive approaches and person- 
al involvement in efforts to build a better 
America. 

Like you and me, they resent the tarring 
of all America because of a few shortcomings. 
How ridiculous it is, for example, to charge— 
as one senator recently did—that all Amer- 
ica is sick because our prisons are sick. We 
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have had too much of that destructive ap- 
proach in the past. 

One of our greatest national strengths is 
our ability to face up to problems openly 
and candidly. We banner our shortcomings 
across our newspapers and TV sets for the 
whole world to see. 

Our critics at home and abroad delight in 
exploiting these weaknesses as a symbol of a 
crumbling America, 

What these critics forget, however, is that 
as we identify a problem, as we debate it 
publicly, we work to solve it—and succeed 
in doing so. As a result, we have built, on 
balance, the best and most successful way of 
life ever known to man. 

We have been confident that our problems 
could be corrected; that dreams could be 
embodied in action, and that a better life 
would be achieved. But we have always 
known, as we do today, that we would have 
to work for it. 

Over the years, we have been successful, 
not by thinking we would lose but rather by 
believing we would win, Too often we have 
sold our country short with an almost na- 
tional guilt complex. 

I have little tolerance for those who thrive 
on self pity or who drop out of society in 
protest against problems they say they did 
not create. 

Dreams of self fulfillment cannot be found 
through heroin, in a commune or on a wreck- 
ing crew. Most young people know that. 

Today's young generation no longer lives 
in an overwhelming atmosphere of war and 
violence. Our task is to capture their imag- 
ination and involvement in our endless 


search for a better America. There are new 
goals to set, new records to break, new prob- 
lems to solve. A new day is dawning and 
America’s optimism to meet those oppor- 
tunities is building. 

Yes, the pendulum ts swinging. 


SELECTION OF SUPREME 
COURT NOMINEES 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, with cus- 
tomary wit and cogency, and with a con- 
scious humor rare on the editorial pages 
of the Washington Post, John Roche to- 
day has made what may serve as a final 
comment on the role of the American 
Bar Association in the selection of Su- 
preme Court nominees. 

So that all Senators can enjoy this 
column, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue ABA RATES JOHN MARSHALL 
(By John P. Roche) 

The following document recently turned 
up in an obscure archive. For a number of 
reasons, no serious scholar will vouch for 
its authenticity, but the point must be made 
that the historical information it contains 
is subject to verification. 

JANUARY 24, 1801. 
CONFIDENTIAL 
His Excellency JOHN ADAMS, 
President of the United States, 
The President’s House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Your Excettency: At your personal and 
confidential request, the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Bar Association has met 
to consider the qualifications of John 
Marshall of Virginia for the august position 
of Chief Justice of the United States. 

We hardly need to inform you of the deli- 
cacy of our position. On one hand, we are 
fully aware of the high trust and regard your 
Excellency has for the Secretary of State— 
trust and regard that we appreciate and 
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share with respect to his conduct of that 
position. 

On the other hand, we feel that as patri- 
ots and men of vast experience at the bar we 
owe it to you and to the Republic to treat 
this matter with full professional candor. To 
be specific, while in no sense questioning 
your wisdom in appointing Mr. Marshall Sec- 
retary of State, we believe that our obliga- 
tion is to advise you, with all due respect, on 
his potentialities as a judge, a judge who 
would, indeed, occupy the highest judicial 
position in the nation, As one of your most 
distinguished lawyers, you will—we are con- 
fident—understand the distinction which 
underlies our evaluation. 

(Here there is a marginal note, scrawled 
by President Adams: “Bosh! I never made 
a farthing from law and was shunned as a 
jeper—when I defended Captain Preston 
from that mob in Boston.” The reference is 
to Adams’ defense of the British officer 
charged with the Boston Massacre.) 

We began our investigation into Secre- 
tary Marshall's judicial qualifications by ex- 
amining carefully his legal training. Former 
Chief Justices were men of notable train- 
ing—Chief Justice Rutledge, in particular, 
had been educated at the Inns of Court in 
London—and the first question conscience 
impels us to raise is “Does Mr. Marshall meet 
their high standard?” 

Regrettably the answer is “no.” The rec- 
ords of the College of William and Mary in- 
dicate that he dropped out after six weeks. 
(Inexplicably, he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa in that interval!) Shortly thereafter, 
without any indication of further training, 
he was granted a license to practice law in 
Richmond. Although it is not our function 
to give serious credence to gossip, there were 
strong suggestions that family influence 
played a role in this decision: his cousin, 
Vice President Jefferson, was then Governor, 
and signed the license himself. 

While Mr. Marshall attained a creditable 
reputation at the bar, he has never exer- 
cised any judicial function except the trivial 
ones associated with the elective post of 
Recorder of the City of Richmond, His ca- 
reer—which we repeat is a most distin- 
guished one—has been in the legislative and 
executive branches of government, Service 
in the Virginia Assembly, the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Union, and in your Ex- 
cellency’s administration has added great 
luster to his reputation, but at no point has 
his work provided evidence of that judicial 
temperament, of that knowledge of the 
mysteries of the law, which we feel essential 
in a Chief Justice of the United States. 

(Another marginal note: “Mysteries of the 
law? What mysteries? How to hoodwink hon- 
est citizens with folderol?’’) 

Finally, there is one piece of direct evi- 
dence to indicate that Secretary Marshall 
looks with some contempt on the judicial 
process. He has been quoted, without denial, 
as saying that the “acme of judicial distinc- 
tion means the ability to look a lawyer 
straight in the eyes for two hours and not 
hear a dammneé word he says.” 

(Marginal note: “Bravo! Prepare his Com- 
mission. J.A.” ) 

Yours most respectfully, 
CHAUNCEY LOWNDES Jay IV, 
Chairman. 


CRIME IN TOKYO 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, in an article 
written by Richard Halloran, and pub- 
lished in the New York Times of October 
3, 1971, the effectiveness of gun control 
laws in Tokyo and throughout Japan is 
made abundantly clear. 

In that city of over 11 million people, 
there were only three persons murdered 
by gunmen last year. 
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Compare that with any of our large 
cities, such as New York with a popula- 
tion of approximately 8 million and its 
538 gun murders last year, and one im- 
mediately recognizes the effect that 
stringent firearms controls in Japan 
have in curbing crimes of violence. 

The United States does not have such 
uniformity of controls, despite the fact 
that the gun laws in New York City are 
stringent. The point here is that without 
national and uniform controls, the gun 
laws in New York City are rendered use- 
less. 

The article cites in-depth crime sta- 
tistics in Tokyo as contrasted with New 
York; therefore I will not cite them at 
this point. 

However, the fact is abundantly clear 
that uniform and enforceable gun laws 
are a deterrent to crimes of violence, a 
goal toward which we must work, if we 
are to curb violence in the United States. 

I believe that the bill that I have in- 
troduced to prohibit the sale of “Satur- 
day Night Special” handguns is one such 
measure that will help curb violence in 
America. I again urge Senators to give 
the bill immediate attention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Halloran’s article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRIME IN Tokyo A MINOR PROBLEM—STIFF 
GUN LAWS AND DRUG CONTROLS ARE CREDITED 


(By Richard Halloran) 


Toxyo, October 2.—The Japanese National 
Police obtained a warrant this week for the 
arrest of a rightist leader who mailed to Pre- 
mier Eisaku Sato a pistol, 175 cartridges, and 
a note demanding that he shoot himself for 
failing to crack down on leftist radicals. 

But the charge against Masamoto Yoshinga 
was not that of threatening the Premier. 
Rather, the warrant was for illegal possession 
of firearms in violation of Japan’s gun control 
laws. 

About the same time, narcotics control offi- 
cers arrested six Americans, including an Air 
Force captain, and a Japanese woman for 
trafficking in hashish around Tachikawa Air 
Force Base outside of Tokyo. 

The police began watching the alleged 
drug ring, officials said, about two months 
ago and stepped in this week to nab Capt. 
Richard J. Scotti, a medical officer at the 
base, and his associates. 

The two events were reflections of the effec- 
tive enforcement of this nation’s strict gun 
control and narcotics control laws, both of 
which Tokyo Metropolitan Police officials be- 
lieve to be among the major reasons for the 
relatively low crime rate in this city. 


THREE DIE BY HANDGUNS IN YEAR 


One day not long ago a Metropolitan Police 
official ran his finger across a page of crime 
statistics. 

“Ah, yes. Here it is. We had three people 
murdered here with handguns last year. One 
was killed by a gangster, another by an ordi- 
nary citizen, and the third by a juvenile 
gangster.” 

He looked up and chuckled at the incred- 
ulous look on his visitor’s face. Of the 11,398,- 
801 people in Tokyo, the world’s largest city, 
only three were killed with pistols in an 
entire year. 

During the same year in New York City, 
538 persons were murdered with handguns, 
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Other figures on crime in Tokyo were 
equally startling to an American. The total 
number of murders here last year was 213, 
compared with 1,117 in New York, whose 
population in 1970 was 7,895,563, 30 per cent 
less than Tokyo's. 

The largest number of slayings, 69, in 
Tokyo were committed by adults with kitchen 
knives, razors, and similar weapons that, in 
many cases, were at hand when a violent 
argument broke out. Eighteen were com- 
mitted by gangsters and six by juveniles with 
similar weapons. 

ROBBERIES TOTAL 474 


There were 474 robberies here last year, 
compared with 74,102 in New York City. 
Tokyo records show 7,268 assaults, New York's 
18,410, There were 500 victims of rape here, 
2,141 in New York. The number of narcotics 
cases here was 292. In New York it was 52,- 
479. 

The rate of crime in Tokyo, however, grew 
faster than the population. Crime was up 5 
per cent in 1970 over 1969, while the number 
of people living in the city increased only 1 
per cent. The biggest single category of crime 
was fraud, of which there were 9,397 cases a 
20 per cent rise over the year before. 

Police officials here are confident that their 
statistics are accurate. There is no reason to 
doubt them since the Japanese keep perhaps 
the most complete statistics in the world. 

If one searched long enough, he could prob- 
ably find out how many left-handed barbers 
here were born between 1 and 5 p.m. on Sun- 
days in any given year. 

The only exception, the police officials said, 
might be in the figures on rape. As in the 
United States, an unknown number of rape 
victims may not report to the police out of 
embarrassment. 

It is illegal for any resident of Japan to 
own a handgun. Only the armed forces, the 
police, ballistics researchers, and sporting 
marksmen may have pistols—and the use of 
those is carefully regulated. The police of- 
cials said they thought the absence of hand- 
guns was particularly important in keeping 
the murder and robbery rate down. 

PORTS ARE WATCHED CAREFULLY 


Moreover, seaports and airports are closely 
watched to insure that handguns are not 
smuggled in, 

Unlike the United States, there is no ques- 
tion of a citizen’s right to bear arms here. In 
earlier days, only the samurai warriors who 
made up about 5 per cent of the population 
were permitted to carry swords. That tradi- 
tion has passed over into modern times with- 
out protest. 

A second reason for the low crime rate 
seemed to be strict controls over narcotics, 
which are illegal except for medical use. In 
addition to the police, the Ministry of Wel- 
fare has special narcotics force. 

Particular attention is given the preven- 
tion of narcotics smuggling. The narcotics 
control forces maintain extensive networks 
of informants, especially in Yokohama, the 
great port down the bay from Tokyo, and in 
Kobe, the major port in central Japan on the 
Inland Sea. 


CONTROL AND MODERNIZATION 
OF PANAMA CANAL 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday, October 16, the distinguished 
senior Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) was the principal speaker 
at the annual meeting of the Panama 
Canal Society of Washington, D.C. On 
this occasion Senator THurMoND made 
a memorable and timely address advo- 
cating the major modernization of the 
Panama Canal and continued U.S. sov- 
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ereignty over the Canal Zone. The Sen- 
ator has been an assiduous student of the 
canal and its geopolitical and military 
problems over the years, and his address 
thoroughly rebuts many of the basic 
premises of the articles which have ap- 
peared this week advocating surrender 
of elements essential to continued U.S. 
control and defense of the canal. 

The meeting was held at the highly 
respected Cosmos Club, honoring all the 
builders, operators and defenders of the 
Panama Canal and recognizing the 101st 
birthday on August 5, 1971, of the Hon- 
orable Maurice H. Thatcher. Governor 
Thatcher is the sole surviving member of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission and the 
connecting link between the builders, 
operators, and defenders of the Panama 
Canal, and the modernizers. It was a 
meeting of truly superior character— 
carefully planned and effectively ex- 
ecuted. Its theme was dedicated to the 
basic strategic concept that the Panama 
Canal is the keystone of Western secu- 
rity. 

The other speakers were U.S. Repre- 
sentative DANIEL J. FLoon from Pennsyl- 
vania—another noted student of the 
canal—and Dr. John C. Briggs, profes- 
sor of Biology, University of South Flor- 
ida, who has been doing outstanding 
work on the ecological dangers posed by 
proposals for a new sea-level canal. 

The officers of the Panama Canal So- 
ciety are Capt. Miles P. DuVal, Jr., U.S. 
Navy, retired, president; Maj. Gen. 


Charles G. Holle, U.S. Army, retired, vice 
president; and Prof. Richard B. O’Keeffe, 
George Mason College, University of Vir- 
ginia, secretary and treasurer. 


Interesting features of the program 
were a fine musical prelude and the na- 
tional anthem by the U.S. Army Field 
Band, Soldiers of Song, with Sp. Avery 
B. Todd conducting; and “America,” 
splendidly sung by Jacqueline Newman, 
soprano from Baltimore; and invocation 
by Rev. Joseph T. Durkin, S.J., George- 
town University; the Pledge of Allegiance 
led by John M. Kane, assistant director, 
National Security-Foreign Relations Di- 
vision, American Legion; and recogni- 
tion of senior members of the society who 
served during the construction of the 
Panama Canal, among whom was Ste- 
phen Latchford, a former president of 
the society. 

Among other guest associated with the 
builders of the canal were Mrs. Pierre 
Gaillard, daughter-in-law of Col. David 
D. Gaillard of Gaillard Cut fame; John 
F. Stevens III of Baltimore, former rail- 
road executive, and Mrs. Stevens; and 
Mrs. Ailene Gorgas Wrightson, daughter 
of Maj. Gen. William C. Gorgas, the great 
sanitarian of the Isthmus. 

Also present were Lt. Gen. Walter P. 
Leber, U.S. Army, recently Governor of 
the Canal Zone, and Mrs. Leber. 

In order that a suitable record of the 
1971 program of the Panama Canal 
Society of Washington, D.C., may be 
available to the Congress and the Nation 
at large, I ask unanimous consent for its 
principal parts to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

First, invocation by Rev. Joseph T. 
Durkin, S.J. 

Second, “Prologue” by Captain DuVal. 
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Third, remarks by Governor Thatcher 
introducing Senator THURMOND. 

Fourth, address: “Great Isthmian 
Challenge: Major Modernization of the 
Panama Canal” by Senator THURMOND. 

Fifth, remarks by Major General Holle 
introducing Congressman FLOOD. 

Sixth, address: “Panama Canal 
Modernization” by Congressman FLOOD. 

Seventh, remarks by Vice Admiral Set- 
tle introducing Dr. Briggs. 

Eighth, address: “Ecological Dangers 
of a Sea-Level Canal” by Dr. Briggs. 

Ninth, concluding remarks by Captain 
Duval. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to the printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


INVOCATION OF THE REVEREND JOSEPH 
T. Durkin, S.J. 

Almighty Father, infinitely wise and lov- 
ing toward us Your son/s and daughters on 
this little earth that is so dear to us, we ask 
this favor: that as the men we honor today 
built for the unifying of two oceans, we may 
have the wisdom and courage to build for the 
unifying in peace of the nations of mankind. 
Moreover, may the brilliant engineering 
achievement that we today commemorate 
make us realize another truth—that science 
and technology, so long as they are guided 
by the aim of benefiting and not oppressing 
human beings, are among the most precious 
powers that Your omnipotence and love have 
placed in men’s hands. In the words of the 
moving poem of Ford Lewis Battles, may 
we “. . . say with power, ‘Not ended; let us 
ever build... .’” 

We humbly and with great confidence ask 
you, O Heavenly Father, to bless us all and 
to bless and protect our dear country. 


PROLOG 
(By Capt. Miles P. DuVal, Jr.) 

Fellow Members of the Panama Canal 
Society, Distinguished Guests, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: On August 15, 1970, the 56th 
anniversary of the opening of the Panama 
Canal, our society paid its highest tribute to 
one of its most distinguished members on the 
occasion of his 100th birthday—Governor 
Maurice H. Thatcher. More than any other 
person now living he symbolizes the great 
effort of the American people in the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal and its sub- 
sequent operation and defense, all of whom 
we honor today. 

Because of the historic value of last year’s 
program, Senator Strom Thurmond of South 
Carolina quoted the entire proceedings in 
an address to the Senate in the Congressional 
Record of September 9, 1970. Thus, it has been 
made available for historians and scholars 
in the principal libraries of the world. 

In the course of his long and illustrious 
career, Governor Thatcher preserved his cor- 
respondence of historic and research value; 
assembled press clippings on his life and 
achievements and useful miscellany in im- 
pressive scrapbooks; gathered an unusual 
array of honors, pictures, and trophies; and 
assembled a private library of classical char- 
acter. Together with valuable manuscripts of 
his own poetical compositions, they form a 
collection of unusual reference quality. 

Among his most recent honors were his 
election by the Gorgas Memorial Institute 
of Tropical and Preventive Medicine as its 
Honorary Life President and the dedication 
to him of the recently published definitive 
history of the Institute and the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory. 

During the past year all of these items 
have been placed in a special room in the 
magnificent Temple of the Scottish Rite Ma- 
sons, Southern Jurisdiction, at 1733 16th St., 
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NW, in Washington, D.C., which bears the 
name of the Thatcher Collection. This well 
organized material will undoubtedly become 
a source for future researchers into the Gov- 
ernor's life and attainments, including much 
of value concerning the Panama Canal, the 
U.S. Congress, the National Park System, 
the story of the Pilgrims, and the Gorgas 
Institute. 

Governor Thatcher’s 10ist birthday oc- 
curred on Sunday, August 15, 1971, and was 
passed in comparative quiet. This program, 
therefore, includes recognition of the one 
who for so long has devoted his life to his 
State and Nation and has already become a 
great tradition as benefactor of Kentucky 
and the Isthmus—Governor Thatcher, who 
will introduce our first speaker. 


REMARKS OF GOVERNOR THATCHER INTRODUC- 
ING SENATOR THURMOND 


Mr, President, Old Timers, Members of the 
Society, and Guests: First, as one who co- 
operated in the creation of this Society, many 
years ago, and assisted in the preparation of 
its recently adopted constitution under the 
reorganization, I am indeed grateful for the 
continued vitality of the Society, and wish 
to indicate my deep appreciation of the honor 
accorded to me in this program, especially 
the choice of myself for this very pleasant 
task I am now to perform. I trust that this 
organization will continue to go forward with 
increasing vigor. 

To you, Captain DuVal, our most earnest 
gratitude is due. We have a fine audience 
notwithstanding the world series. 

Having served on the Isthmus during peak 
construction of the Panama Canal, I have 
long cherished a warm affection for the people 
of Panama and the Canal Zone; and I in- 
cluded, among my Isthmian friends, all the 
leaders of the November 3, 1903 Revolution, 
except Panama's first President, Dr. Amador, 
who died before I first arrived on the Isthmus, 

They were men of the highest patriotism 
and character, who were heroic in what they 
did, and were loyally supported by the 
Panamanians. 

From the moment of my arrival, I fully 
realized the vast significance of the Panama 
Canal. My experience there has always been 
a source of great inspiration, and I have been 
most grateful for my identification with the 
greatest industrial enterprise of history. My 
Isthmian interest has continued ever since. 
I have ever welcomed any opportunity for 
serving the Canal, its officers and employees 
and the Panamanian people. 

On this occasion, it is not my purpose to 
discuss the present complex condition of 
affairs as to the Canal and the Canal Zone. 
The able and distinguished speakers will give 
special emphasis to the question of increased 
capacity of the Canal. 

In past years, our Society has had many 
brilliant programs; but none, perhaps, supe- 
rior to that for today. Our speakers are very 
able men of independent thought. Thus, I 
feel highly honored to be called upon to in- 
troduce our first speaker, whose career in 
the governments of his State and Nation, 
has been one of great distinction. 

When our Country entered World War II, 
he volunteered for service the same day— 
such was his patriotic reaction—and became 
a paratrooper and participated in combat 
operations in the European and Pacific sec- 
tors. He won many decorations, including the 
Purple Heart, for being wounded in action. 

After the war, he was elected Governor of 
South Carolina in 1947, was an independent 
candidate for President of the United States 
in 1948, and was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1954—as a write-in candidate—a 
striking example of his popularity. 

He was reelected in 1960 and 1966. In the 
Senate, he has been outstanding in his cour- 
age and independence on all public ques- 
tions. 
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One of the consequences of his war expe- 
rience was an increased appreciation of the 
vital importance of the Panama Canal. Thus, 
when the future of the Canal became a sub- 
ject of national concern a few years ago, he 
assumec leadership in the Senate and became 
one of the outstanding Canal authorities in 
the Congress. 

I have the honor and privilege of now pre- 
senting to you this outstanding fellow Amer- 
ican and my friend, the able and fearless 
Senior Senator from South Carolina, Strom 
Thurmond, who will have as his subject: 
“The Great Isthmian Challenge: Major Mod- 
ernization of the Panama Canal.” 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR Strom THURMOND 
(R., S.C.): Great IsTHMIAN CHALLENGE; 
MAJOR MODERNIZATION OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL 
Mr. President, Members of the Panama 

Canal Society of Washington, D.C., distin- 

guished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

As one who has studied Isthmian history, 
I appreciate the magnitude of the problems 
that were involved in the acquisition of 
the Canal Zone and the construction, main- 
tenance, operation, sanitation, and defense 
of our gerat trans-Isthmian waterway. 

In reading the Constitution of your society, 
I note that this body was organized in 1936 
by certain builders of the Panama Canal. 
Its main purposes are as follows: The sup- 
port of the Constitution of the United States; 
the retention by the United States of its 
Constitutionally acquired sovereign rights, 
its ownership; and its power and authority 
over the Panama Canal as well as its protec- 
tive frame of the Canal Zone. These rights 
are indispensably necessary for the security 
and welfare of the United States, Panama, 
the Western Hemisphere, all free nations, 
and world shipping. These are most praise- 
worthy and absolutely necessary objectives. 

This history of the Panama Canal is a 
record of crises starting under the leader- 
ship of Ferdinand de Lesseps, builder of the 
Suez Canal, at the Paris Congress of 1879 
of the great French effort for its construc- 
tion. The towering genius in that assembly 
was Adolphe Godin de Lepinay, a French 
civil engineer, who in simple terms outlined 
the plan for the Canal that in its main 
features was eventually adopted by the 
United States. 

Today, the Canal is in the midst of another 
decisive turning point that combines not 
only a struggle over site, but also debate over 
the question of type. The consideration of 
these matters is greatly complicated by un- 
founded demagogic assaults against the 
United States and its sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone and the Canal. 

The interoceanic canal situation became 
critical in the 1950's. It was at this time 
that Congressman Daniel J. Flood of Penn- 
Sylvania, in a remarkable series of addresses 
on Isthmian Canal policy questions in and 
out of Congress, undertook to clarify the 
principal issues. Since that time he has 
established himself as one of the key experts 
in the field, and I wish to pay tribute to 
him for his great work, 

The result was focusing national and in- 
ternational attention on two vital ques- 
tions: (1) Continued United States Sover- 
eignty over the Canal Zone, and (2) The 
major modernization of the existing Panama 
Canal. 

As to the supremely important question of 
United States sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone, we should remember that this terri- 
tory is Constitutionally acquired domain of 
the United States with exclusive and posi- 
tively essential sovereign rights, power and 
authority granted to us in perpetuity by 
Panama, For this grant Panama was paid by 
the United States. In addition to securing 
the grant of sovereignty over the Zone terri- 
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tory, the United States also obtained title to 
all privately owned land and property in the 
Zone by purchase from individual property 
owners, making it the most costly territorial 
acquisition in the history of our country. 
Moreover, the title of the United States to the 
Panama Canal was also recognized by Colom- 
bia, the sovereign of the Isthmus before the 
Panama Revolution of 1903. 

As an artery of marine transportation, the 
Panama Canal enterprise became, and still 
is, a part of the coastline of the United 
States. As such its exclusive control by the 
United States is just as necessary for na- 
tional defense as the control of the Chesa- 
peake Bay or New York Harbor. Efficiently 
serving interoceanic commerce of all nations 
on terms of equality with tolls that are just 
and equitable, it has won the admiration of 
the world. 

Now we'll show you a series of slides of the 
Panama Canal from one end to the other 
without explanation. (Pause for 18 slides) 

In 1967, after three years of diplomatic 
discussions, the Presidents of the United 
States and Panama announced the comple- 
tion of negotiation of three new Canal 
treaties. As the negotiations grew to a close, 
I was alarmed by reports of the forthcom- 
ing treaties and applied myself to a close 
study of the situation and the Canal prob- 
lem. It was at this time that I became con- 
vinced that continued U.S. control depended 
upon maintaining our sovereignty in the 
Canal Zone and modernizing the present 
works. 

The proposed treaties were negotiated by 
Robert B. Anderson, who was the Chief Ne- 
gotiator for the U.S. Frankly, I was amazed 
when I actually obtained copies of the trea- 
ties and published them in the Congressional 
Record, Those treaties would have surren- 
dered U.S. sovereignty control and ownership 
of the Canal Zone and the Panama Canal, as 
well as any new canal built by our taxpayers. 
The treaties provided for a nationalization by 
Panama of the Zone territory and for inter- 
nationalization of the Canal itself under a 
bi-national canal authority. In the back- 
ground, but not in the public discussions, 
was the objective of ultimate control of the 
Panama Canal through a multi-national 
agency, perhaps under the authority of the 
U.N. 


Such treaties were totally unacceptable 
according to the thinking of scores of U.S. 
Representatives and U.S. Senators, The re- 
action, both in the U.S. and Panama, was 
so hostile that those treaties were never 
signed and never submitted to the Senate. 

It is discouraging, therefore, to see that 
negotiations are once again underway with 
Panama, even though the present Govern- 
ment is a revolutionary regime with little 
prospect of stability and with no procedures 
for ratifying a new treaty. More discouraging 
still is the fact that the State Department 
openly acknowledges that the basis for nego- 
tiation is the surrender of U.S. sovereignty 
and the giving up of our jurisdiction 
throughout most of the Zone. Indeed, the 
main point of negotiation is still to be the 
issue of duration of the new treaty. That 
is to say, how long before we give up all of 
our rights completely? 

In my judgment, it is a semantic trick to 
maintain that the U.S. can keep control of 
the Canal and the capability to defend it 
if ever we give up our sovereign rights. The 
duration of a treaty is not the key issue 
when the treaty itself gives up our basic 
tights. Such a surrender document would 
last too long if it lasted only one day. I 
believe that if a new treaty is necessary— 
and I am not yet convinced of that—then 
at a minimum we must maintain our sover- 
eignty in the Zone, with the physical control 
which that implies; and we must maintain 
U.S. citizens in the policy-making and stra- 
tegic areas of the Canal operation. It is a 
fallacy to believe that we can control the 
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Canal or keep our obligation to keep the 
Canal running if we allow foreign nationals 
to be in substantial control of the decision- 
making and highly technical posts connected 
with the operation of the Canal. 

It is possible that certain disagreements 
and irritations can be solved through nego- 
tlations with the Republic of Panama, but 
we can never agree to a treaty which does 
not allow us to have the physical and actual 
capability of keeping the Canal secure, It is 
for this reason that the sovereignty of the 
Canal Zone is the key issue which must 
never be compromised. 

Before taking up the question of Panama 
Canal modernization, I wish to mention the 
recent report of the Atlantic-Pacific Inter- 
oceanic Canal Study Commission under Pub- 
lic Law 88-609, approved September 22, 1964, 
of which Mr. Anderson was also the head. 
This voluminous report, consisting of a main 
report and 5 annexes in one thick volume 
and 17 appendices in six additional volumes, 
with a total of more than 2,500 pages, re- 
quired more than five years to prepare and 
burdened our taxpayers with an expense of 
over $21, million. It was submitted to the 
President on December 1, 1970, and has been 
widely distributed, but no official action has 
thus far been taken thereon. 

The report recommends the construction 
of a so-called sea level canal about 10 miles 
west of the existing canal, wholly on Pana- 
manian territory, at an initially estimated 
cost of $2,880,000,000. This figure does not 
include the costs of the right-of-way in 
which to build the canal or of the inevitable 
huge indemnity that would be required by 
Panama. Besides, this recommendation 
hinges upon the surrender to Panama by 
the United States without the slightest re- 
imbursement of its treaty-based sovereignty 
over the U.S. owned Canal Zone and its im- 
portant and valuable installations. Such sur- 
render to any realistic person is unthinkable. 

The total net investment of the taxpayers 
of our country in the present canal, includ- 
ing the costs of construction and defense 
from 1904 through June 30, 1968, was more 
than $5 billion. Moreover, some of the lead- 
ing advocates of the sea level proposal have 
admitted publicly that the purpose of a sea 
level project is to secure better treaty rela- 
tionships with Panama. They have even said 
that if unable to secure relationships, a sea 
level canal is not justified and may never be 
constructed; and that, in any event, it is 
not economically warranted. 

As to relations with Panama, the project 
recommended by the Anderson commission 
would require a new treaty with that coun- 
try and thus open a Pandora's box of trouble. 

Another aspect to the sea level proposal is 
the ecological problem. Recognized scientists 
who have studied Isthmian biota (fauna 
and flora) overwhelmingly oppose it on the 
ground that it might produce a biological 
catastrophe affecting the food supply of the 
countries in the Isthmian region. This dan- 
ger might also include the infestation of the 
Atlantic Ocean with the poisonous yellow 
bellied Pacific Sea Snake and the Crown of 
Thorns Starfish now nonexistent in the At- 
lantic Ocean. A later speaker will discuss 
this important subject. 

For these, and many other reasons, the 
sea level project is being vigorously opposed 
by many competent, independent and ob- 
jective canal experts. 

The second main point that I shall dis- 
cuss is the major modernization of the exist- 
ing Panama Canal. Authorized by the Con- 
gress in 1939 prior to the outbreak of World 
War II in accordance with treaty provisions, 
work started in 1940 on what is known as 
the Third Locks Project, but it was suspend- 
ed in May, 1942, because of more urgent war 
needs. More than $76 million was expended, 
mostly on lock site excavations at Gatun and 
Mirafiores, but none at Pedro Miguel, which 
is fortunate. 
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Experience during the war enabled more 
thorough studies in the Panama Canal or- 
ganization of the subject from the opera- 
tional and navigational standpoints. Out of 
these studies there was developed what is 
now known as the Terminal Lake-Third 
Locks Plan, which has attracted national 
and international attention, especially by 
users of the canal. 

This plan would eliminate the Pedro Miguel 
Locks, abandon present Miraflores Locks, 
consolidate all Pacific Locks just south of 
Miraflores, raise the summit level of Gatun 
Lake and its extension through Gaillard 
Cut a few feet, and create a summit termi- 
nal lake in the Pacific end of the Canal. This 
plan would make possible uninterrupted navy- 
igation from the Atlantic Locks to the Pacific 
Locks, 

The plan also would enable the maximum 
utilization of all work that has thus far 
been acocmplished since 1914, including the 
enlargement of Gaillard Cut and other chan- 
nel improvements completed on August 15, 
1970, at a cost of some $95 million. When the 
last is added to the $76 million already spent 
on the original Third Locks Project, the 
total expended toward the major moderniza- 
tion of the existing canal is more than $171 
million, all of which would be lost to our 
taxpayers if the proposed new sea level canal 
were constructed. 

There are several vitally important points 
about the Terminal Lake proposal: Its con- 
struction is authorized under existing treaty 
provisions; it does not require the negotia- 
tion of a new one or further indemnification; 
it protects against biological catastrophe; it 
avoids the danger of disastrous slides; and it 
can be constructed at relatively low cost— 
only a fraction of that of any sea level un- 
dertaking. These are major considerations 
and cannot be ignored. Moreover, such mod- 
ernization would fully preserve the economic 
interests of the Panamanian people. 

Another consideration is this: The Consti- 
tution of the United States vests the power 
to dispose of territory and other property 
of the United States in the Congress and 
not in the treaty-making power consist- 
ing of the President and the Senate. The 
negotiators of the 1967 proposed canal 
treaties ignored this Constitutional pro- 
vision (which was observed in the 1955 
treaty calling for the transfer of valuable 
railroad property to Panama), and con- 
tinue to ignore it in the current negotia- 
tions. The House of Representatives is 
guarding its prerogatives, and is alert to 
the indicated Constitutional requirement, 
as we can see by the large number of 
Panama Canal sovereignty resolutions that 
have been introduced in the House oppos- 
ing any surrender at Panama. The Canal 
Zone and Canal are a territorial possession 
and property of the United States and so 
they must remain until the Congress de- 
crees otherwise. 

More than 30 years have passed since the 
authorization of the suspended Third Locks 
Project. The original plan has been im- 
proved in the light of experience in World 
War II. The Panama Canal is in nowise ob- 
solete but it is approaching capacity satu- 
ration. The needed additional capacity and 
operational improvements can be secured 
through the simple and relatively inexpen- 
sive expedients of constructing wholly with- 
in the Canal Zone additional and adequately 
larger locks and providing additional water 
for lockages and maintenance of channel 
depths. 

The situation on the Isthmus represents 
great challenges to the United States and 
its leaders. The only reasonable course for 
our government to follow is the continued 
maintenance of our sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone and the major modernization of 
the present canal under existing treaties em- 
bodying the principles of the Terminal Lake 
solution. To bring this about, Representa- 
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tive Flood and I have introduced identical 
measures in the House and Senate, which 
would authorize completion of construction 
of the Third Locks Project adapted to in- 
clude the principles of the Terminal Lake 
design. 

This program will benefit Panama and 
the entire Western Hemisphere as well as 
the United States and world shipping. It 
will terminate the long conflict and con- 
fusion of concepts known as the “battle of 
the levels” and enable the engineering plan- 
ners to concentrate on securing the best 
canal for the transit of vessels at the least 
cost and without treaty complications. 

If the Panama Canal is to remain in 
continued operation and grow in efficiency, 
then it must remain under the control and 
sovereignty of the United States. The Ter- 
minal Lake Third Locks Plan will give us 
the necessary modernization, so it is up to 
Congress to see that the United States main- 
tains the necessary control. 

To assist in these matters, I urge you to 
write your Senator and Representatives in 
support of these two bills—S. 734 and H.R. 
712. 

REMARKS OF MAJ. GEN. HOLLE INTRODUCING 
CONGRESSMAN FLOOD 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, as 
a former official of the Panama Canal, I have 
followed closely over many years various de- 
velopments concerning Isthmian policy mat- 
ters, particularly the parts played by Mem- 
bers of the Congress. Among them our sec- 
ond speaker has proved himself one of the 
most outstanding leaders in the history of 
our great tropical waterway. 

His career is truly distinguished and he 
has had responsible positions in the Govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania and important assign- 
ments in the Congress, where he is now sery- 
ing his 12th term. 

His Congressional service includes mem- 
bership of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
in which he specialized on Latin America 
and currently on the Committee on Appro- 
priations with the most responsible assign- 
ments as a member of the Subcommittee on 
Defense and as Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee for the Departments of Labor, Health, 
Education and Welfare and the Office of 
Economic Opportunty. 

Among his notable achievements in the 
Congress was his leadership as Vice Chair- 
man of a Special Committee that investi- 
gated the mass murder of thousands of Po- 
lish army officers by the Soviet during World 
War II; also his brilliant leadership on Isth- 
mian Canal Policy Questions. 

He is not only one of the most able, inde- 
pendent, and courageous Members of the 
Congress as it now exists but, in all truth, 
one of the most able, independent and cou- 
ragéous Members that has ever served in the 
Congress. His contributions have been his- 
toric. 

I now present Congressman Daniel J. Flood 
of Pennsylvania, who will make further re- 
marks on Panama Canal modernization, 


REMARKS ON PANAMA CANAL MODERNIZATION 
(By Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD) 


Mr. President, Members of the Panama 
Canal Society of Washington, D.C., and 
Friends: The address that you have just 
heard is superb and most timely. In compre- 
hensive yet simple terms it recognizes and 
summarizes the crucial elements in an im- 
mensely complicated subject. There is little 
that I can add to this ably developed point 
except one word: amen, 

As many of you may know, I have made 
many addresses both in and out of the Con- 
gress concerning canal problems, Among the 
questions that I am frequently asked is 
this: How did you become so much interested 
in Panama Canal matters? The answer is 
brief. 
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During my boyhood in Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania, former President Theodore Roose- 
velt used to be an occasional house guest at 
my home. He spent many hours telling me 
about the Panama Canal and some of the 
difficulties that he faced in launching the 
vast project. One of his most telling points 
was the absolute necessity for an American 
canal under United States control. That great 
man became my youthful ideal and in con- 
sequence I have devoted a lifetime of study 
to the canal subject, which has included 
many visits in all the Central American coun- 
tries and Cuba, numerous consultations with 
various canal experts in and out of govern- 
ment service, transits of the canal on board 
vessels, and viewing the adjacent terrain 
from a helicopter. When all the angles in 
the question of increased transit facilities, 
including defense, economics and marine 
ecology, are realistically evaluated, there is 
only one solution—the major modernization 
of the existing Panama Canal according to 
the time tested terminal Lake-Third Locks 
proposal. 

Especially interesting to me in Senator 
Thurmond's address was what he terms a 
possible confrontation between the govern- 
ments of the United States and Panama. Be- 
cause the Canal Zone sovereignty question 
is basic, I wish to elaborate somewhat, for 
Panamanian politicians are continually con- 
tending that Panama’s geographical location 
is its greatest natural resource and that it 
should be éxploited by that country for in- 
creased benefits from canal sources. 

While it is true that the geographical loca- 
tion of Panama is strategic, this fact is also 
the greatest weakness of that small and de- 
fenseless country. Because of its position, the 
Isthmus of Panama has been an objective for 
plundering attacks since the Age of Dis- 
covery; and it probably always will be. In 
fact, predatory powers now seek to drive the 
United States from the Isthmus. History has 
repeatedly shown that only a strong free 
country can be entrusted with the control 
and operation of any interoceanic waterway 
as has been strikingly Ulustrated in the case 
of the Suez Canal. 

In 1903, following Panamanian independ- 
ence, the United States was the first nation 
to recognize the new government and, most 
appropriately, France, the country that 
Started the construction of the Canal, was 
the second. 

In the Treaty of November 18, 1903, the 
United States assumed the responsibility of 
guaranteeing Panamanian independence. Al- 
though that guaranty was revoked in the 
1936 Treaty at the request of Panama, his- 
tory also shows that the Isthmus can remain 
free only as long as the United States re- 
tains its sovereignty over the Canal Zone. 
The day we leave the Isthmus, the Panama 
Canal would become another Suez Canal and 
Panama another Cuba under complete So- 
viet domination. 

In the exercise of their grave responsi- 
bilities on the Isthmus, the United States 
and its people have never been enemies of 
Panama but have always wished that coun- 
try and its people the greatest possible in- 
dependence and prosperity. 

During recent years our situation as re- 
gards the Canal has suffered grievously be- 
cause our Executive officials have constantly 
sought to appease unrealistic demands of 
Panama under the Panamanian claim of the 
national dignity of the fatherland and the 
like but have failed to point out the defects 
of these demands. The actual situation to be 
met is whether the United States or the 
U.S.S.R. should own and operate the canal. 
As to the consequences of Soviet Control, the 
cruel fate of Hungary, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia 
and other satellite countries under commu- 
nist domination should be compared with 
our own enlightened treatment of the 
Philippines and Puerto Rico. 

It has often been said that Panama is a 
land of endemic revolution. Unable to retain 
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its constitutional government sinse 1968, it 
has had a provisional revolutionary govern- 
ment of increasingly leftist composition with 
full suspension of the Panama National As- 
sembly and other rights of a free and in- 
dependent people, including freedom of the 
press. 

Though this provisional government repu- 
diated the proposed 1967 canal treaties, it 
did succeed in bringing about a resumption 
of negotiations for new canal treaties. The 
same United States official who headed the 
negotiations for the discredited 1967 treaties 
and was also chairman of the recent sea level 
canal studies, is again our chief negotiator 
for the current negotiations that would 
eliminate United States sovereignty as re- 
gards the Canal Zone. Who can predict what 
government will be in power the day after 
arriving at any new agreement? Even if rati- 
fied by the United States, such agreement 
might be nullified by a succeeding govern- 
ment in Panama. Certainly the security of 
the United States, Panama, and the Western 
Hemisphere is not a matter with which to 
trifle. 

When the sovereignty question is re- 
affirmed the way will be open for our govern- 
ment to undertake the major modernization 
of the existing Panama Canal as provided in 
pending legislation. Unless the present cloud 
of confusion over sovereignty of the Canal 
Zone is lifted the people of our country will 
never permit their tax money to be expended 
on a project that they will not control but 
that would be subject to expropriation as 
was the Suez Canal. 

No matter what the treaty making power 
of our government, consisting of the Presi- 
dent and the Senate, may do in this connec- 
tion, the assurance can be given that the 
House of Representatives will never consent 
to the surrender of either the Canal Zone or 
Canal, 

As regards the perpetuity clauses in the 
1903 Treaty that certain present generation 
Panamanian politicians and Spanish lan- 
guage newspapers in Panama so strongly 
condemn, there are some angles that need 
clarification and emphasis. The grant in that 
treaty was not a lease as many superficial 
writers assert but an act of a sovereign gov- 
ernment that conferred on the United States 
full sovereign powers over a definite area in 
perpetuity for the specific purpose of the 
construction of the Panama Canal and its 
perpetual maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion and protection. Most significantly, this 
grant of sovereignty to the United States 
was to the entire exclusion of the exercise by 
Panama of any such sovereign rights, power 
or authority. In addition to the grant for 
which Panama was paid, the purchase by the 
United States of all land and property in the 
Zone mentioned by Senator Thurmond fur- 
ther strengthened our legal position on the 
Isthmus making our country the owner in 
fee as well as the political sovereign of the 
Zone territory. 

As regard the previously mentioned perpe- 
tuity clauses, Panamanian detracters never 
mention the important facts that they apply 
with equal force to the United States as well 
as to Panama and that there is thus provided 
throughout the future the perpetual protec- 
tion that Panama must have to endure as 
an independent nation. Under those clauses 
the United States is obligated to operate the 
Canal in perpetuity, which fact, as previously 
indicated, serves as a quaranty of perpetual 
independence and economic well being in 
Panama. These are great advantages that 
should not be ignored or minimized by 
Panama, for they have enabled that country 
to attain one of the highest per capita in- 
comes in all of Latin America, with Canal 
Zone sources in 1969 having spent some 
$161,000,000 in Panama, which included the 
salaries of about 16,000 Panamanian em- 
ployees; and these expenditures are increas- 
ing. In addition, there have been gifts and 
loans to Panama for educational purposes 
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and such projects as the Darien Highway and 
other beneficial undertakings, among them 
the Thatcher Ferry Bridge. No doubt there 
will be more in the future as Panama 
develops. 

As Senator Thurmond so aptly stated, the 
Panama Canal is in another grave crisis. 
Upon its outcome will depend not only the 
vital questions of sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone and the form of canal modernization 
but as well the security of the entire West- 
ern Hemisphere, which is now under com- 
munist revolutionary attack. One of the 
openly proclaimed objectives of communist 
power has been wresting control of the 
Panama Canal from the United States 
through the process of nationalization by 
Panama or internationalization. The Con- 
gress is alert to these dangers as shown by 
recent actions in the House opposing the 
transfer of any United States sovereign 
rights, jurisdiction, territory or property on 
the Isthmus to any other sovereign nation 
or any international organization. 

Of the two proposals for surrender, that 
for internationalizing the Panama Canal is 
the more sinister. It has a long history dat- 
ing back to a 1917 declaration by John Reed, 
a notorious American communist, who now 
lies buried with high Soviet honors in Red 
Square by the Kremlin Wall. 

It is uniquely fitting to state that the 
danger of internationalization was promptly 
recognized by the dynamic American states- 
man who had played a key role in the ac- 
quisition of the Canal Zone and in the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. On December 
2, 1918, soon after the Bolshevik Revolution 
in Russia, he wrote: “The Panama Canal 
must not be internationalized. It is our 
canal; we built it, we fortified it, and we will 
protect it, and we will not permit our enemies 
to use it in war. In time of peace, all nations 
shall use it alike but in time of war our 
interest at once becomes dominant.” 

Those words of that great American apply 
with even greater force today. They are the 
words of Theodore Roosevelt. 


REMARKS OF VICE ADMIRAL SETTLE 
INTRODUCING Dr. BRIGGS 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, for 
many years it has been known that certain 
forms of marine life haye moved from one 
ocean to the other through the fresh water 
Panama Canal, but these migrations have not 
been in sufficient volume to cause serious 
concern on the part of biologists. The pro- 
posal for constructing a sea level channel 
across the Isthmus has introduced new angles 
to the problem causing great anxiety on the 
part of many respected scientists because of 
the ecological hazards involved in such salt 
water channel. 

Our third speaker, one of the nation’s lead- 
ing authorities on marine biology, has made 
extensive studies of the environmental 
changes that would follow the opening of a 
salt water channel across the Isthmus. As a 
consequence he has published authoritative 
articles in scientific magazines and lectured 
extensively in an effort to alert the nation 
to what he considers poses a conservation 
problem of enormous magnitude that would 
be caused by the construction of a canal of 
sea level design. 

It is my privilege to present Dr. John C. 
Briggs, Professor of Biology, University of 
South Florida at Tampa, who will speak on 
the vital subject of the “Ecological Dangers 
of a Sea-Level Canal.” 

ECOLOGICAL DANGERS OF A SEA-LEVEL 

PANAMA CANAL 
(By John C. Briggs) 

In December, 1970, the Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic Canal Commission presented its 
final report and recommendations to Presi- 
dent Nixon. Copies of this voluminous (seven 
volumes) report became available to the 
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public in May, 1971. In the report, the Com- 
mission stated that, so far as they had been 
able to determine on the basis of limited 
studies, linking the oceans at sea-level would 
not endanger the commercial or sport fish 
on either side of the Isthmus. The Commis- 
sion also reached the conclusion that the 
potential for transfer of harmful biota and 
hybridization or displacement of species in 
both oceans exists but the risks involved 
appear to be acceptable. Unfortunately, these 
statements not only have no scientific basis 
but are inconsistent with the findings of a 
National Academy of Science Committee 
which examined the ecological implications 
of the proposed canal. In essence, the Com- 
mittee warned that “great danger” could 
result and that if the canal had to be built 
elaborate precautions would be necessary 
to prevent migrations by marine animals. 

The tropical marine waters of the Americas 
are divided by the New World Land Barrier, 
of which the Isthmus of Panama is a part, 
into two major segments, the Western Atlan- 
tic and the Eastern Pacific. This separation 
has existed since the latest Pliocene or the 
earliest Pleistocene—approximately three 
million years. During this time, sufficient 
evolutionary change has taken place so that 
the great majority of the animal populations 
on each side have become distinct from one 
another; that is, they have developed into 
separate species. 

The marine faunas on either side of Cen- 
tral America are not only exceedingly rich, 
in terms of the diversity of species, but are 
relatively poorly known. At this time, one 
can only make a very rough guess as to the 
total number of species that are involved. 
The Western Atlantic portion appears to have 
the richest fauna. It has been estimated that 
the western Caribbean alone supports about 
600 species of shallow water fishes and about 
7800 species of invertebrates. 

On the Eastern Pacific side, the Gulf of 
Panama and its adjacent waters are probably 
inhabited by about 400 fish species and about 
5200 invertebrate species. In considering the 
possible efforts of a sea-level canal upon this 
rich marine life, it is important to note that 
most of the fishes are, at least at some stage 
in their life cycle, highly mobile. Further- 
more, 80-85% of the tropical, benthic inverte- 
brates possess pelagic larval stages that are 
capable of moving, or can be transported by 
surface currents, for considerable distances. 
This means that a continuous, saltwater pas- 
sage across Panama would present a migra- 
tory route that could be utilized by the 
majority of animal species on each side. What 
would be the consequences of such migra- 
tions? 

As the distributional patterns of many ani- 
mal species have become better known, an 
important zoogeographic principle has 
emerged. It is probably this principle that, in 
large part, determines the relationships of 
the major zoogeographic regions of the world. 
It may be stated as follows: Wherever two 
regions are separated by a barrier that is par- 
tially passable, the region with the richest 
(most diverse) fauna will donate species to 
the region with the lesser fauna but will 
accept few or no species in return, This prin- 
ciple appears to operate just as effectively in 
the marine environment as it does on land. 

Although it would be a mistake to make 
a detailed prediction about the effects of a 
sea-level Panama Canal entirely on the basis 
of our experience with the Suez Canal, the 
latter passage, which was opened in 1869, 
clearly demonstrates the operation of the 
principle stated above. To this date, no less 
than 30 species of Red Sea fishes and 110 
species of invertebrates have succeeded in 
migrating through the Suez Canal to estab- 
lish themselves in the eastern Mediterranean. 
But, with the single exception of one fish 
species that is especially adapted to live in 
high salinity lagoons, no Mediterranean ani- 
mals have been able to successfully invade 
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the Red Sea. The Red Sea, a part of the 

t+ Indo-West Pacific Region, possesses a 
considerably richer fauna than the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The fact that relatively few Red Sea 
species have invaded the Mediterranean in 
somewhat over 100 years can be explained by 
the existence, for most of that time, of the 
salinity and temperature barriers that severe- 
ly restricted migration through the Suez 
Canal. In the case of the proposed Panama 
sea-level canal, mo such barriers are an- 
ticipated so that rapid and numerous migra- 
tions may be expected. 

Before making a prediction for Panama, 
one needs to consider a second zoogeographic 
(and ecological) principle that appears to be 
generally applicable. Along most mainland 
shorelines, as in most mainland terrestrial 
areas, each major habitat is probably sup- 
porting its maximum number of species; that 
is, the species diversity has become attuned 
to the local environment so that ecological 
saturation has been achieved. In such situa- 
tions, the introduction of additional species 
can only temporarily increase the diversity 
and, over a period of time, the number of 
species present can be expected to drop back 
to its original level, This means that a species 
that has been introduced or has migrated 
into a new area may either survive in its new 
home by eliminating a species already there 
(its ecological equivalent) or it may meet so 
much resistance by the native species that 
it will be unable to establish itself. 

In the advent of a sea-level canal across 
Panama, we may expect that, over the years, 
several thousand Atlantic species of shallow 
water, marine animals will succeed in reach- 
ing the Eastern Pacific and vice versa. Since 
these thousands of species that would be 
coming into contact for the first time are, for 
the most part, distinct from one another, we 
may expect that they would tend to enter into 
competition rather than hybridizing. Consid- 
ering that the tropical Western Atlantic has a 
richer fauna than the Eastern Pacific, it can 
be predicted, in accordance with the two 
principles stated above, that (1) the Atlantic 
species would prove to be the better com- 
petitors and (2) they would eventually elimi- 
nate their Eastern Pacific relatives. 

It is the prospect of a huge and irreyocable 
loss of perhaps thousands of species native 
to the Eastern Pacific that constitutes the 
major biological problem presented by the 
Panama sea-level canal. In contrast, the 
fauna of the Western Atlantic may remain 
relatively little affected. However, there do 
exist in the Eastern Pacific a number of ma- 
rine animals that originally came from the 
Indo-West Pacific, the largest and most di- 
verse of all the tropical regions. Among them 
are such animals as the poisonous seasnake, 
Pelamis platurus, and the crown-of-thorns 
starfish, Acanthaster planci. It is expected 
that these animals would be capable of mi- 
grating through a salt-water canal and, once 
having gained access to the Atlantic, would 
establish themselves in that ocean. 

Although it is very difficult for the biol- 
ogist to accurately predict the results of in- 
vasion by a given animal species, many cases 
are known where the invader has undergone 
enormous population increases. The proba- 
bility of such a population explosion by an 
introduced species appears to be greatly in- 
creased in areas where there are no native 
species occupying similar niches, At present, 
there are no seasnakes in the Atlantic so the 
fish species there have not had to cope with 
this kind of predator. In a like manner, the 
coral species, that have built up the exten- 
sive coral reefs that are found from Florida 
to Brazil, have not been exposed to the ac- 
tions of a voracious coral predator such as 
the crown-of-thorns starfish. 

A small-scale example of what may happen 
when a new kind of predator gains access to 
a virgin area was provided by the sea lam- 
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prey, Petromyzon marinus, when it migrated 
through the Welland Canal to reach the 
western Great Lakes. The lamprey underwent 
a rapid population increase and decimated 
the native lake trout and whitefish popula- 
tions. The damage to the commercial fish- 
erles for the latter two species amounted to 
several million dollars and the United States 
and Canada had to spend additional millions 
in order to bring the lamprey under control. 

There is no other place in the world where 
a single engineering project would be likely 
to have such drastic biological effects. Once 
a unique animal species disappears from the 
face of the earth it is gone forever and no 
amount of recrimination can replace it. Do 
we owe it to ourselves and our posterity to 
preserve as much of our natural heritage as 
possible? If so, let us consider very carefully 
the biological, as well as the economic, diplo- 
matic, and national defense consequences of 
building a sea-level canal. 

The following words, written by a distin- 
guished biologist named George Gaylord 
Simpson, seem to be suitable for this occa- 
sion: “It is the capacity to predict the out- 
come of our own actions that makes us re- 
sponsible for them and that therefore makes 
ethical judgment of them both possible and 
necessary,” 


CONCLUDING REMARKS BY CAPTAIN DUVAL 


Members of the Society and Guests: You 
have just heard notable addresses by out- 
standing authorities on their respective sub- 
jects. If and when published, they will add 
materially to the cumulating literature on 
the matters discussed. 

On behalf of this society, I express the full- 
est appreciation to our distinguished speak- 
ers and all others who contributed toward 
today’s program, including those responsible 
for the musical prelude. 

Our next annual meeting in 1972 will likely 
be in honor of John F, Stevens who served 
as Chief Engineer of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission during the designing period of 
the construction of the Panama Canal, 
1905-1907, His great contributions were the 
development of the plan that was adopted by 
the President and the Congress and bringing 
the project to the point where its success was 
a certainty; thereby winning great fame as 
the basic architect of the canal. 

To sponsor the election of Stevens to the 
Hall of Fame for Great Americans there has 
been formed the John F. Stevens Hall of 
Fame Committee of New York of distin- 
guished membership, with Governor Thatch- 
er as an honorary chairman. The next elec- 
tion for this great honor will be in 1973. 

General Goethals, Stevens’ successor as 
Chairman and Chief Engineer of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, long after Stevens 
left the Isthmus, described the Panama Canal 
as Stevens’ “greatest monument.” The story 
of his work on the Isthmus was recently told 
by David G. McCullough in a major article 
in the June 1971 issue of American Heritage 
under this rare title, “A Man, a Plan, a Canal, 
Panama!" 

Again and again, I thank you for your 
intrest, presence and support. 


GUN EDITORIALS AND ARTICLES 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am in- 
deed grateful for the editorial support of 
a number of the Nation’s outstanding 
newspapers for the bill that I have intro- 
duced to curb the sale of “Saturday night 
special” handguns, the weapons which 
have no legitimate sporting use, and 
which are effectively nothing more than 
guns for crime. 

Editorial backing for my bill has ap- 
peared in the Chicago Daily News, the 
Christian Science Monitor, the Miami 
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Herald, the Minneapolis Star, the Wash- 
ington Post, and the Washington Star. 

In the last month, the Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency has conducted 
a series of hearings inquiring into the 
problem of the misuse of the “Saturday 
Night Special” handgun, and I, for one, 
believe that there is ample substantive 
data to call for a ban on their sale 
immediately. 

I am confident that the vast majority 
of Americans share my concern, Further- 
more, the witnesses who have appeared 
before the subcommittee in support of 
my bill only confirm my conviction that 
the “Saturday night special” handgun 
has no place in our present day society; 
it is nothing but a tool of violence. 

I regret however, that the Nixon ad- 
ministration does not share my sense of 
urgency on this issue. On October 5, a 
representative of the Attorney General, 
Associate Deputy Attorney General Don- 
ald Santarelli, told the subcommittee 
that within 45 days the Nixon adminis- 
tration would have a bill to deal effec- 
tively with these deadly guns. Yet, as 
long ago as July 1969, the same witness 
stated concern about loopholes in the 
1968 Gun Control Act; in fact, he pre- 
dicted that since the importation of 
handguns was banned in the 1968 act, 
more than a million Saturday night spe- 
cials would instead be produced or as- 
sembled domestically by 1970. In effect, 
the Nixon administration has taken a 
wait-and-see position, and too many 
lives have been sacrificed during the 
delay. 

I believe that the Gun Control Act 
of 1968 should be expanded to include 
domestically produced “Saturday Night 
Special” handguns. 

The administration and the sporting 
fraternity in testimony have contended 
that my bill is “subjective in nature” 
and that Congress should await their 
“objective” bill. 

Mr. President, I believe that such 
rhetoric is just another smoke screen to 
cloud the issue of enacting gun control 
legislation. In fact, on June 3, 1971, At- 
torney General Mitchell stated that he 
saw no need for additional gun control 
legislation. The administration now in- 
sists, however, that its approach will be 
toward insuring the product safety and 
reliability of weapons, rather than to 
continue the sporting use test as estab- 
lished in my bill and in the existing law. 

My answer is that such a weapon as 
the Saturday night special is only a 
death-dealing weapon regardless of its 
product reliability or cost and should 
be banned from this Nation’s collection 
of 24 million handguns. 

Mr. President, the issue is clear. 

We must retain the sporting use test 
in the present law and apply that test— 
now applied to the importation of fire- 
arms—to domestically made guns. As my 
hearings indicated, the guns which have 
no sporting use are those small and 
easily concealed handguns which law 
enforcement officers throughout the land 
have urged we ban from sale to the 
public. 

In addition to the editorials to which I 
previously referred, several pertinent 
articles have been written with regard 
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to the “Saturday Night Special” hand- 
gun and my proposal to prohibit their 
sale to the public. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torials and articles be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the items 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, 
Sept. 30, 1971] 
STRANGELY STILL 
(By Alan L. Otten) 


WASHINGTON. —The Nixon administration, 
as everyone well knows, is strong on law 
and order, 

The President's hard-line talk helped elect 
him. One of his chief guides in selecting 
Justices of the Supreme Court and lower 
courts is to strengthen the “peace forces” 
over the “criminal forces.” He and his top 
lieutenants issue monthly bulletins trum- 
peting their progress in curbing crime. 

All the more surprising, then, that for the 
past two years, the Nixon administration has 
ducked taking any firm stand on legislation 
that more and more law enforcement offi- 
cials view as an essential step toward cut- 
ting crime and killings: tight gun controls. 
The administration, in fact, has not only 
managed to sidestep the broad issue of reg- 
istration and licensing of all handguns but 
even the narrower and far less controversial 
proposal to close a loophole in the 1968 fed- 
eral gun law so as to crack down on the 
small, cheap, easily concealed handguns 
known as “Saturday-night specials.” 

Attorney General John Mitchell, the Presi- 
dent’s top law officer as well as campaign 
manager, is strangely silent on the gun is- 
sue. He does not respond to congressional 
committees seeking his gun control views. 
If he’s cornered at a press conference, he 
simply asserts that more time is needed to 
study the workings of the 1968 law. Any- 
way, he adds, the Treasury Department, not 
the Justice Department, is the agency ad- 
ministering the gun laws and so it’s the 
Treasury’s business to speak up if any new 
laws are needed. 

And what does the Treasury say? In July 
of 1969, it argued that there hadn't been 
enough experience with the 1968 law to war- 
rant so costly and administratively difficult 
a departure as licensing and registration, but 
promised to submit “appropriate measures” 
for closing loopholes in the 1968 law. Now, 
two years later, it says a management study 
of the loopholes will be finished shortly. A 
broad citizens group will then be asked 
to study the study, and the Treasury hopes 
to have final recommendations ready by the 
year’s end. These will, however, be aimed 
mainly at the Saturday night specials and 
won't be broader curbs. 

Isn't three years long enough to study the 
need for tougher gun controls, a reporter 
asked Mr, Mitchell back in June, after a 
White House conference called to discuss the 
spate of cop killings. “Don’t you know and 
can’t you tell us what you think in light of 
these recent killings?” 

“You are confusing two different subject 
matters,” the Attorney General answered 
coldly. 

It’s hard, though, to see just why so much 
time and study are needed. The Saturday- 
night specials certainly present a clear-cut 
case. The 1968 law banned their importation 
as dangerous; unfortunately, it did nothing 
to prevent their manufacture or assembly 
here, and so hundreds of thousands of these 
cheap guns are now being made domestically 
or assembled here from imported parts. As 
Jerry Landauer reported in this newspaper 
back in June, well over one million of these 
cheap han will be produced this year, 
20 times the number four years ago. 
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The facts on broader handgun controls are 
not much more debatable. Handguns are still 
a cinch to buy practically anywhere; some 25 
million are already in the country, and 2.5 
million more are made or imported each 
year. Two out of every three homicides are 
committed with firearms, almost always 
handguns. Since 1964, gun killings have dou- 
bled and gun robberies tripled. Of 633 po- 
licemen killed in the past decade, 95% were 
killed with guns, and three-fourths of these 
by handguns. All these trends are accelerat- 
ing. 

Local or even state laws simply don’t do the 
job; guns can too easily be brought in from 
outside an area. FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover has long argued that “tough, com- 
prehensive, uniform gun control legislation 
is imperative for the public’s safety.” De- 
troit Mayor Roman Gribbs wants to make all 
handguns illegal except for law enforcement 
officers; Detroit now has the highest homi- 
cide rate in the country, and 80% of the kill- 
ers use guns. 

“The plain fact,” says New York City Po- 
lice Commissioner Patrick Murphy, “is that 
there are too many handguns in circulation 
today, and instead of taking steps to dry up 
the flood, Congress has been content to let 
the torrent continue virtually unabated. And 
it is incontrovertible that these guns are a 
major factor in the reign of violent crimes 
that causes so much fear for our citizens.” 

Yet strong administration support is prob- 
ably crucial to enactment of broader gun 
curbs. “I don't know if we can get tougher 
controls even with White House backing,” 
one House Democrat declares, “but I know 
we certainly can’t get them without it.” 

The most charitable explanation for the 
administration's non-profile in this area is 
that the White House believes the gun lobby 
is so strong in Congress that any reopening 
of the gun issue would merely produce new 
loopholes rather than new curbs. The Na- 
tional Rifle Association did in fact manage 
one major relaxation of the 1968 law in the 
last Congress, and now seeks a second one. 

A less charitable construction sees the 
White House worried over the ballot-box 
fallout. Gun lobbyists boast of beating Sen. 
Clark of Pennsylvania in 1968 and Sens. Tyd- 
ings of Maryland and Gore of Tenneseee last 
November; they have made Hubert Hum- 
phrey and Hugh Scott and many more squirm 
and waffle on their gun stands. Most gun 
lovers are probably the very middle Ameri- 
cans to whom Mr. Nixon addresses so many 
of his other political appeals—so why stir 
them on this issue. 

That’s surely an intelligible political posi- 
tion—and yet two things may be very wrong 
with it. 

One is that it may no longer be as true as 
it once was; the political balance may be 
shifting in favor of gun controllers. As more 
police are gunned down and as guns are used 
more commonly in robberies and casual 
street encounters and family fracases, Ameri- 
cans may be ready to rally behind the man 
who comes out for, rather than against, 
tough gun controls. 

The other flaw in the play-it-safe analysis 
is that even if it is a still-accurate assess- 
ment of the political realities, it is a poor 
prescription for presidential leadership. Gun 
control may well be the kind of issue where 
the public good requires leaders to speak out 
forthrightly, regardless of the politica] flak. 
This should be particularly true, one would 
think, for a law and order President. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Sept. 12, 1971] 


HEARINGS TOMORROW ON BILL To FORBID 
SALE or HANDGUNS 


(By Martha Angie) 


Sen. Birch Bayh, D-Ind., opens two days 
of hearings tomorrow on legislation he is 
sponsoring to outlaw sales of domestically 
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produced cheap handguns known as “Satur- 
day-night specials.” 

The hearings, first in more than two years 
on the politically touchy subject of gun con- 
trols, are likely to be marked by clashes be- 
tween Bayh, an undeclared Democratic presi- 
dential hopeful, and the Nixon administra- 
tion, 

Administration officials in the past op- 
posed further restrictions on firearms sales, 
but have not indicated what stand they will 
take on Bayh's bill. 

Bayh, as chairman of the Judiciary sub- 
committee on juvenile delinquency, wrote 
Atty. Gen. John N. Mitchell on Aug. 11 ask- 
ing the Justice Department’s views on his 
bill. He scheduled a department witness to 
testify on Tuesday. 


JUSTICE SENDS REPLY 


In a letter dated Sept. 3, Wallace H. Johne 
son, associate deputy attorney general, re- 
plied: 

“Naturally the Department of Justice 
would be happy to testify regarding this 
legislation. However, our representative for 
this subject has made previous commitments 
for Sept. 13-14.” 

Johnson said the Treasury Department, 
which will send a spokesman to the hearings, 
will present the administration’s position. 

But Bayh regards this response as a brush- 
off from Mitchell, and is likely to make his 
displeasure evident. 

Bayh also wrote Treasury Secretary John 
Connally on July 22 asking for an analysis of 
the effectiveness of the 1968 Gun Control 
Act and detailed information on the manu- 
facture and sale of domestic small-caliber, 
inexpensive handguns. 


NO DATA RECEIVED 


As of Friday, Bayh’s office had not received 
the requested data. 

The Indiana senator’s legislation, to be 
formally introduced tomorrow, would pro- 
hibit federally licensed gun dealers from 
selling any weapon other than rifles or shot- 
guns to anyone except law-enforcement of- 
ficers unless the Secretary of the Treasury 
determines that the gun purchase is suitable 
for sports. 

The 1968 law, passed on a wave of public 
outrage following the assassinations of Dr. 
Martin Luther King and Sen. Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, outlawed importation of cheap foreign- 
made handguns, the original Saturday-night 
specials, 

Since then, Bayh says domestic production 
and sales of such weapons have skyrocketed. 

“Production of this domestic gun reached 
a staggering 630,000 in 1970,” Bayh said. “If 
this trend continues, we can expect millions 
of these weapons to flood the market each 
year, and we can expect substantial numbers 
of these guns to be involved in crimes of 
violence.” 

GUN CRIMES SOAR 

Gun crimes in the United States have 
soared over the past decade, the senator 
noted. Previous studies by this subcommittee 
have shown that the Saturday-night specials 
are used in one-third of gun murders. 

Fourteen witnesses, most of them strong 
gun-control advocates, are scheduled to tes- 
tify during the hearings. 

They include Mayor John Lindsay of New 
York and his police commissioner Patrick 
Murphy, former public safety director for the 
District; a representative of D.C. Police Chief 
Jerry V. Wilson; attorney Lloyd Cutler, for- 
mer executive director of the National Com- 
mission of Causes and Prevention of Violence, 
and James V, Bennett, president of the Na- 
tional Council for a Responsible Firearms 
Policy. 

Eugene T. Rossides, assistant Treasury De- 
partment secretary for enforcement and op- 
erations, will present the Nixon adminis- 
tration's views. Officials of the National Rifle 
Association and National Shooting Sports 
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Foundation will testify in opposition to the 
bill. 


[From the Chicago Daily News, Sept. 13, 
1971] 


BAYH GUNNING FOR PISTOL BAN 
(By Robert Gruenberg) 


WasHIıNGTON.—Sen. Birch Bayh (D-Ind.) 
wants to shoot it out with Nixon administra- 
tion officials Monday over how effective they 
have been on gun control, but they won't 
draw, he says. 

One month ago Bayh invited Atty. Gen. 
John N. Mitchell to testify before his juvenile 
delinquency subcommittee on the problem 
of the “Saturday night special”, the small 
cheap handgun used in thousands of rob- 
beries and murders. 

Bayh also asked Treasury Sec. John B, Con- 
nally to provide information on enforcement 
of the gun control act of 1968. 

But Mitchell would not appear, says Bayh 
aides. Andhis chief aide and expert in such 
matters, Donald Santarelli, associate deputy 
attorney general, had “previous commit- 
ments.” 

Connally won't show either, but is sending 
Asst. Treasury Sec. Eugene T. Rossides, in 
charge of enforcement and operations. But 
the information that Bayh seeks from the 
Treasury Department won't be ready until 
after the hearings, Bayh’s assistants said 
they were informed. 

Bayh wants to prohibit the sale of the Sat- 
urday night special, which he calls “Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 murder gun.” 

His bill to prohibit their sale or transfer 
by U.S. licensed gun dealers to anyone ex- 
cept law enforcement officials is to be intro- 
duced Monday as an amendment to the Gun 
Control Act, 

Among 14 witnesses to testify Monday and 
Tuesday will be spokesmen for the National 
Rifie Assn., the National Shooting Sports 
Foundation and the Sporting Arms and Am- 
munition Manufacturers’ Institute of River- 
side, Conn, 

Bayh said the provision in the 1968 law 
prohibiting the importation of the foreign- 
made “specials” proved to be a loophole. The 
-22- and .25-caliber weapons, selling for less 
than $20, began to be produced in quantity 
domestically, with imported parts fitted to 
the gun frames, committee aides explained. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 13, 1971] 


DEBATE Over Guns To REOPEN TODAY; 
CAPITAL HEARINGS CENTER ON CURBS PRO- 
POSED BY BAYH 


(By Ben A. Franklin) 


WASHINGTON, September 12.—The gun-law 
reformers in Congress begin a new campaign 
tomorrow to rid the country of the millions 
of cheap pistols that are being used to kill 
eyer increasing numbers of Americans, 

Two years ago, the reformers thought 
that, with the Gun Control Act of 1968, they 
had stopped the flow of the poorly made 
.22-caliber and .25-caliber handguns, which 
are manufactured abroad and sold here for 
from $9.95 to $20. The act supposedly pro- 
hibited such imports, chiefly from Germany, 
Italy, Spain and Brazil, Because no weapons 
could be made so cheaply in the United 
States, their proliferation was thought to 
have been halted. 

The reformers were wrong then and the 
odds again seem clearly to be against the 
anti-gun group in this Congress. The Nixon 
Administration, its officials say, is certainly 
not for a flat prohibition on the sale of 
cheap pistols. 

And, the firearms lobby which has shown 
itself capable of rousing fierce opposition to 
control legislation among the constituents 
back home, is ready to do battle. Administra- 
tion spokesmen acknowledge that officials 
here are sympathetically listening to the 
critics of gun control. 
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The scene of the new gun control debate 
will be Room 2228 of the New Senate Office 
Building. At 10 A.M. tomorrow, Senator 
Birch Bayh’s Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency, which has been the focus of all 
important efforts to enact firearms control 
legislation in recent years, opens two days 
of hearings on the Indiana Democrat's pro- 
posed antigun amendment to the Gun Con- 
trol Act. 

Among the scheduled witnesses expected 
to support the Bayh amendment are Mayor 
Lindsay of New York and his Police Commis- 
sioner, Patrick V. Murphy; police officials 
from Detroit and Cleveland, and a represent- 
ative of the Fraternal Order of Police. Un- 
til recently, when policemen began to rank 
among the chief victims of cheap handguns, 
many police groups had not supported strin- 
gent gun controls. 


CHANGE IN TACTICS 


Senator Bayh, a possible candidate for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination next 
year, would prohibit with his amendment 
the sale or delivery to any person anywhere 
in the United States of cheap revolvers and 
automatic pistols, which gun users say have 
no sporting or target value but which are 
being used in thousands of killings and hold- 
ups each year. 

The 1968 act was intended to have this 
effect. It forbade the importation into the 
United States of all handguns that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury ruled were of no po- 
tential use to sportsmen, 

The strict guidelines subsequently drawn 
up might have blocked their importation. 
But there is a brisk market in the United 
States for such guns, particularly in large 
cities. Estimates are that from 630,000 to 1.5 
million of them are sold in the United States 
every year, at markups to manufacturers to 
50 to 100 per cent. 

According to the Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms Division of the Internal Revenue 
Service, the Treasury Department’s gun en- 
forcement office, the former importers of 
foreign-made “Saturday night specials” sim- 
ply stopped buying their pistol frames over- 
seas. 

Crudely made barrels, triggers, grips, firing 
pins, hammers, cylinders and springs still 
come in legally from abroad by the hundred- 
weight. They are fitted by semiskilled work- 
ers to American frames at factories on Long 
Island and Miami, Nashville, Kingston, N.C., 
Los Angeles, and here in Washington, 


AVOIDING A SHOWDOWN 


The six-shot, 22-short-caliber product can 
be sold within the law to anyone with $9.95 
who swears he is over 21 years of age, not a 
felon or a defective, and a resident of the 
state in which the purchase is made. 

Such guns can no longer be bought by mail, 
as they were before the 1968 act. But, unlike 
larger, heavier and better-made American 
sidearms, which sell for $60 and up, the cheap 
weapons are available to millions of people 
for one-third the price of a pair of dress 
shoes. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee 
will be told this week that in more than 1,640 
handgun killings in 1970—20 per cent of the 
8,221 pistol murders—the weapon used was 
such a gun. 

Some Government officials make it clear 
that the Treasury Department’s position on 
the cheap guns has been calculated to avoid 
a confrontation with the nation’s organized 
gun clubs, headed by the National Rifle As- 
sociation. 

The N.R.A. has been showing interest in 
what may be the Treasury Department's an- 
swer to Senator Bayh’s proposal. 


ABOUT 24,000,000 Guns 
On page 13 of the annual report of the 
FBI on “Crime in the US: 1970" is a chart 
on “forcible rape.” This offense has increased 
95 percent in 10 years, the report says. Other 
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violent crimes—robbery, aggravated assault, 
murder—have skyrocketed in proportion in 
the decade. Their lines are almost vertical 
on the charts and look like trajectories of 
lethal missiles. 

Violent crime last year alone increased 11 
percent. The administration made a big play 
about bringing crime under control in the 
1968 campaign, and seems a little uncomfort- 
able about it now, but hopeful. This is one 
of the problems it is solving, like the econ- 
omy. Attorney General Mitchell in releasing 
the FBI report said he found “encourage- 
ment” that the crime increase is at “a slower 
rate than in 1969.” Inflation is going down, 
too. 

The annual crime story is soon forgotten 
by the press. That is, by everybody but the 
women who don't dare walk the streets at 
night (and more and more men), by the poor 
folks in the ghetto where the crime is worse, 
by the police who are badgered by politicians 
to water down their crime figures so as not 
to give the town a bad name, by those who 
get robbed or shot or raped, and by the an- 
guished observers of the native scene who 
believe that nothing so delights Commies, so 
humiliates friends, so debases the image of 
our beloved country as its unique pistol- 
packing lawlessness. 

Sometimes I think Americans like crime. 
Of course they say not. But doesn’t crime 
show a restless, energetic pioneer spirit? We 
don't take easily to authority, do we? Doesn't 
refusal by America alone among big nations 
to enact an effective gun law show a certain 
lively independence, a virility? Isn’t the 
handgun a sex symbol among American 
males which makes them irrationally sup- 
port the efforts of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation gun lobby to blackmail timid con- 
gressmen, who hope that perhaps political 
assassination is over for a while? Well, may- 
be it is. Or maybe we must kill two more 
Presidents before Congress controls the 
24,000,000 handguns now loose in the nation, 

It isn’t that we haven't been told what to 
do about crime, For what it's worth, there 
have been four prestigious presidential com- 
missions in the last few years—the Katzen- 
bach, Kerner, Eisenhower and Scranton 
studies—dealing respectively with crime, 
riots, violence and unrest, and all four 
stressing the same thing, that the primary 
need in fighting crime is getting at the 
underlying roots of antisocial behavior, 
particularly poverty. 

But Mr. Nixon doesn't believe in that. “We 
cannot explain away crime in this country 
by charging it off to poverty,” he declared as 
a candidate in 1968. Looking around he said, 
“All over the country we see a rising tide of 
crime.” He blamed it on Democratic laxity, 
coddling criminals, and the courts, from the 
Supreme Court down. He had a plan, he told 
voters: one should not “underestimate the 
impact that a few men of action can have 
upon the crime crisis in America.” 

Such a man, presumably, is the Attorney 
General. The FBI report shows that crime 
is rising and more cops are being killed. 
More than 560 were murdered in the past 
decade, three-quarters of them with hand- 
guns. Mayor Lindsay last month, citing the 
killing of nine New York City policemen so 
far in 1971, pleaded with Mitchell, America’s 
top law enforcement officer, to back gun con- 
trol. He didn’t know his man. 

Leaving a White House conference on 
crime control with city police chiefs the 
other day, Mitchell was hassled by reporters 
to state his position. He said he opposed new 
federal regulations on the sale of handguns. 
It’s under the jurisdiction of the Treasury, 
he said; besides that, it’s a local matter. 

“We know many of the things that ought 
to be done, and yet they don’t get done,” 
testified former Attorney General Katzenbach 
(last May), who headed a crime commission 
under Lyndon Johnson: “Guns is one; there 
is no police official in the country who doesn't 
know that.” 
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Well, Mitchell doesn't. He feels it’s a local 
problem. Like New York City, maybe, which 
has one of the toughest gun laws in the 
country. Furthermore, the Federal Gun Con- 
trol Act of 1968 is supposed to ban import of 
handguns, America’s favorite murder weap- 
on. But The New York Times last month 
quoted federal law officers as saying that the 
Criterion Die Machine Co. of New York City 
is turning out 50,000 pistols a year for itself, 
and another 50,000 for Valor Import Corp. of 
Hialeah, Florida. Imperial Metal Products 
Ine. of Islip, Long Island, turns out 500,000 
handguns annually, the sources said. Fire- 
arms Import Export of Miami turns out an- 
other half million. All perfectly legal. It’s 
unlawful to import guns, you see, but not 
parts, and these come in and are assembled 
and distributed for cheap “Saturday Night 
Specials,” as the cops call them. More hand- 
guns are being turned out in the U.S. now 
than before the federal “control” law. 

The 1968 Republican platform said that 
“lawlessness is crumbling the foundations 
of American society” and it urged the defeat 
of Democrats to stop it. 

Well, one thing the administration could 
do would be to reform the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA), started in 
1968. This was to be the chosen arm of the 
federal government in aiding the states to 
fight crime. It has sent out $800 million so 
far. It is a form of revenue-sharing: the 
money is distributed with a minimum of 
bureaucratic reins from Washington. And 
it appears to be a gory mess. Back in 1970 
Reader's Digest sent out an investigator who 
found it was largely a boondoggle. Rio Bianco 
county in Colorado used its $3,045 for a snow- 
mobile, and Union parish in Louisiana $6,740 
for a 20-foot outboard motorboat. 

Now its work has just been reviewed again 
by the General Accounting Office; sample, the 
Indiana state police got $139,000 for an air- 
plane, used occasionally to tote Governor 
Whitcomb around and to fly to Washington 
to pick up moon rocks for display at the 
state fair. Mr. Nixon didn’t bother to fill the 
top post for a year. The new head, Jerris 
Leonard, doesn’t like federal strings tied to 
handouts. 

Many feel the American system of criminal 
justice is near breakdown, but this money 
doesn't go to modernize the courts, it goes 
for police cars and fingerprint kits. And 
crime increased 11 percent last year. 


[From the Miami, Fla., Herald, Sept. 2, 1971] 
A HANDGUN CONTROL Law—Now 


Making page 1 news in the current issue 
of Gun Week is an upcoming move in Con- 
gress to prohibit the sale of cheap handguns 
made in this country. The 1968 Gun Control 
Act has been effective in preventing the im- 
portation of cheap foreign weapons, but 
there has been an increase in domestic man- 
ufacture of those “Saturday night specials” 
that are so frequently used in street crimes. 

Though it would be difficult to trace and 
prove, there are reports that an extensive 
“cottage industry” in handgun assembly 
has sprung up in South Florida. 

Sen, Birch Bayh wants to amend the 1968 
law to outlaw the manufacture and sale of 
all handguns that do not meet the point 
system now applied to foreign imports. These 
points are based on safety tests, barrel 
length and weight of weapons. According to 
Gun Week, these restrictions are under at- 
tack by “U.S. sportsmen, many of whom 
use the cheap handguns for informal target 
practice.” The article goes on to explain that 
“many competition target shooters were first 
introduced to handgun shooting by a cheap 
handgun.” 

There is another view as expressed by Sen. 
Bayh and representing the opinion of the 
nation’s police officers and that is that small 
caliber handguns haye no true sporting use. 
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Indeed, they have been found to be used in 
one-third of all gun murders. 

We stand with the warning from James 
V. Bennett, former director of the federal 
prison system: “All levels of government 
must move quickly and resolutely to protect 
police, the general public and responsible 
gun owners themselves against the posses- 
sion of guns hy those who lack the creden- 
tials for responsible gun ownership. Fed- 
eral legislation is imperative to ensure min- 
imum standards throughout the country.” 

We look to Congress to adopt such stand- 
ards to stop or at least slow the traffic in 
weapons. This is no longer a frontier coun- 
try where men live or die depending on their 
skill at the fast draw. 

We are an urban people and our protec- 
tion must rest with skilled and professional 
police officers. These men in uniform need 
a strong gun control law, and only Congress 
can provide one. 


ANOTHER Try at GUN CONTROL 


Thé gun law reformers are trying again. As 
always, the odds against them are heavy, As 
usual, a large number of congressmen, 
spurred on by their highly vocal supporters, 
are ready to stand foursquare for the rights 
of every American to carry a handgun. 

The reformers’ target is the Gun Control 
Act of 1968. At the time of its passage, they 
thought they had stopped, once and for all, 
the large flow into this country of cheap, for- 
eign-made handguns, But they did not 
reckon with the ingenuity of American en- 
trepreneurs. The importation of guns was 
stopped, but not of their parts. Cottage in- 
dustries proliferated, with workers assem- 
bling cheap, small-caliber, easily-concealed 
pistols favored by lawbreakers. Last year, ac- 
cording to Senate investigators, 630,000 of 
these weapons came on the market, most 
selling for $10 or less. 

The Senate subcommittee on juvenile de- 
linquency has begun hearings on an amend- 
ment to the 1968 act that would ban sale of 
handguns unsuitable for lawful sporting or 
target purposes. The amendment is aimed at 
the “Saturday night specials,” the cheaply 
made guns used in thousands of killings and 
holdups in recent years. 

Sen. Birch Bayh, D-Ind., chairman of the 
subcommittee, and other backers of the 
amendment are facing an uphill fight. They 
are not getting any support from the Nixon 
administration, which has been cool to any 
gun control legislation. Some new support, 
however, has been coming from police organi- 
zations, whose members have been among the 
chief victims of the cheap handguns, 

It is worth noting, again, that the legisla- 
tion is aimed only at the production and 
sale of these small weapons. There is nothing 
in the amendment that would lead to the 
confiscation of any weapons. There is noth- 
ing to discourage the sale or ownership of 
guns for legitimate purposes—hunting, tar- 
get shooting, hobby collections, or even pro- 
tection, The only person it would discourage 
is the one who puts $10 on a counter and 
walks away with a weapon for the purpose of 
committing murder, assault, or burglary. For 
this reason, the amendment deserves full 
support. 


[From the Chicago Daily News, Sept. 16, 1971] 
CASE AGAINST HANDGUNS 


Tougher federal laws to reduce the traffic 
in handguns have again been proposed by 
Chicago Police Supt. James B. Conlisk Jr. In 
testimony presented on his behalf before a 
Senate subcommittee, Conlisk noted the 
sharp rise in firearms deaths in Chicago be- 
tween 1965 and 1970—from 201 to 528—and 
said effective measures must be taken to pre- 
vent an even more appalling toll. Conlisk’s 
plea is unassailable, regardless of the conten- 
tion of gun lobbyists that any gun laws un- 
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duly infringe on the right of the peaceful 
citizen to possess firearms. 

The steady rise in gun deaths shows no 
sign of abating, and it probably will not until 
stricter laws are devised at all levels of gov- 
ernment and are enforced in the same spirit. 

One problem that must be dealt with is 
the proliferation of the cheap “Saturday 
night special,” which accounts for an ever- 
increasing number of handgun deaths. Con- 
lisk pointed out that in Chicago alone such 
weapons accounted for 170 of the 528 gun- 
fire deaths last year. The 1968 federal con- 
trol law sought to solve the problem of the 
small-caliber specials by banning their im- 
portation, since most of them came from 
abroad. The prohibition hasn’t worked be- 
cause American firms are now producing the 
specials from imported parts mounted on do- 
mestic gun frames. 

Closing that loophole has properly been 
assigned a high priority by Sen. Birch Bayh, 
who is conducting the gun control hearings. 
We hope he will be able to enlist a majority 
of Congress behind such a measure. For as 
Conlisk said, every effort must be made to 
“curtail the increasing number of handguns 
being easily acquired by irresponsible, im- 
mature, violence-prone individuals.” 

But no matter how many additional laws 
or amendments to present statutes may be 
enacted, they cannot be effectively enforced 
without the understanding and co-operation 
of the courts. Though we are often in dis- 
agreement with State’s Atty. Edward Han- 
rahan, we concur in his recent criticism of 
Cook County courts for treating violators of 
state and Chicago gun laws too leniently. The 
laws are weak enough as it is without vitiat- 
ing them further by failing to make the 
punishment fit the crime. Though 846 per- 
sons were convicted of gun law violations 
during the first six months of this year, only 
91 received jail sentences. Doubtless there 
were mitigating circumstances in some of the 
cases, but it is hard to believe that the over- 
whelming majority merited getting off with 
what Hanrahan aptly described as a “slap on 
the wrist.” 


[From the Washington, D.C., Star, 
Sept. 17, 1971] 
PISTOL PACKIN’ COUNTRY 

In setting out to stop the country’s run- 
away pistol proliferation, Senator Bayh of 
Indiana displays commendable daring. Not 
many legislators want to fiddle with this 
issue, because it produces more sacks of 
damning mail than anything else. 

Americans by a ponderous majority favor 
strict handgun controls, but the supporters 
aren't nearly as excited as the opposing 
minority. Many of the latter seem to view 
the right to unlimited gun ownership as the 
bedrock of the republic, and bloc reprisals at 
the polls are feared by congressmen consider- 
ing firearms restrictions. 

But it’s time, in this Congress, for a coura- 
geous showdown with the pistol, and those 
members who aren't up to it should stop 
orating about “crime in the streets.” Bayh ts 
putting Congress squarely on the spot, with 
the hearings his subcommittee is holding 
(the first on gun control in more than two 
years) and the handgun-control legislation 
he has introduced. 

Actually the bill is of modest scope, con- 
sidering the size of the gun-crime problem. 
It wouldn't intrude upon the ownership or 
require the registration of the 25 to 30 mil- 
lion pistols which citizens now possess. It 
would only stem the sales of new ones, which 
have quadrupled in recent years. What Bayh 
proposes is to prohibit federally licensed gun 
dealers from selling anyone other than a law- 
enforcement officer a handgun, unless the 
weapon has been designated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as suitable for sport. So 
the intent isn’t to penalize the target-shoot- 
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ing sportsman, but to stop the sale of snub- 
nosed pocket guns that are selling at a fan- 
tastic clip and taking a larger toll of life 
every year. 

Sales actually have increased since the Gun 
Control Act of 1968 went into effect, largely 
because of a loophole in the law. The act pro- 
hibits the importation from other countries 
of the cheap ($9.95 up) small pistols that 
had been pouring in by the millions. But it 
failed to ban the inflow of foreign handgun 
parts, and these are now being imported in 
vast quantities and assembled by U.S. entre- 
preneurs. “Production of this domestic gun 
reached a staggering 630,000 in 1970,” Bayh 
said the other day. “If this trend continues, 
we can expect millions of these weapons to 
flood the market each year, and we can ex- 
pect substantial numbers of these guns to be 
used in crimes of violence.” 

His conclusions will be enthusiastically 
seconded by officials of cities in which citizens 
and policemen are being cut down at an ac- 
celerating rate by bargain-priced revolvers, 
Just last week the mayor of Detroit called al- 
most in desperation for a statewide ban on 
handguns. About 550 people were murdered 
in his city last year, and six police officers al- 
ready have been slain in the line of duty this 
year. Across the breadth of land, gun crimes 
now exceed 200,000 a year and are still 
climbing. 

We agree with the gun lobby that auto- 
matic incremental sentences for crimes com- 
mitted with guns would be a deterrent, and 
should be provided. But even with that, the 
concealable pistol would be a monstrous 
threat in its present plentitude. It is un- 
matched by any other weapon in psychologi- 
cal potency—as a source of personal power 
for the otherwise powerless, and sometimes 
the unstable. It is designed for use against 
people, and its removal from general circu- 
lation is imperative. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 


Sept. 19, 1971) 
Two MURDERS a Day 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

Wasuincton.—A citizen of Michigan has a 
double right to bear arms, it is guaranteed 
to him under the United States Constitution 
(Article II), and under the Michigan consti- 
tution which says that “Every person has a 
right to keep and bear arms for the defense of 
himself and the state.” 

Meanwhile 500 people have been murdered 
so far this year in Detroit, or at the rate of 
two a day, which compares with 550 in the 
city for all last year. Handguns are used in 
most of the murders. Mayor Roman Gribbs 
calis for a statewide campaign to ban hand- 
guns, possibly through a petition to amend 
the constitution. 

As to the legal aspect, the difficulty seems 
less than appears on the surface. The U.S. 
Constitution indicates that the authorized 
arms are for the military—"A well regulated 
militia, being necessary to the security of a 
free state. . . . ” Courts have ruled that this 
does not prohibit local control and registra- 
tion, 

Also in Michigan, despite the provision in 
the constitution, there are already some state 
and city gun-control laws. The greater ob- 
stacle appears to be opposition from hunters, 
sporting groups, and right-wing organizations 
whose potent combined voice shapes up in the 
powerful lobby of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion here. 

According to the FBI annual statistics 
serious crime rose another 11 percent last 
year, much of it done at gunpoint. Attorney 
General Mitchell draws a gleam of sunshine 
out of the gloomy business by hailing the 
fact that although things are getting worse 
(i.e. crime is rising) they are getting worse 
slower (ie. the crime rate rose less than the 
12 percent in 1969). How this determinedly 
optimistic approach affects the reader de- 
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pends on temperament; to some it recalls re- 
cent administration comments on the econ- 
omy that inflation and unemployment, 
while still risiing, were rising slower than 
before. Mr. Nixon suddenly ended all that by 
changing policy. 

Prior to now three attorneys-general in suc- 
cession urged federal gun control, but Mr. 
Mitchell's declines to commit himself. First 
of all, he says, it is a matter for the Treas- 
ury which is given tax authority under the 
1968 law; and secondly, the new law should 
be given more time “to be implemented and 
tested (to) determine whether or not it is 
serving the best purposes of this country." 

Mr. Mitchell sees a declining trend in the 
crime rate, attributing it to the efforts of the 
administration. “Fear is being swept from the 
streets,” he says. 

The FBI figures indicate that 10,000 Ameri- 
cans were murdered last year of which 65 
percent were killed with a gun. In addition, 
of course, there was hundreds of thousands 
of armed assaults and robberies committed 
with guns or with the fear of guns. 

The commission on violence under Dr. Mil- 
ton Eisenhower estimated that 24 million 
handguns are loose in the United States. It 
strongly urged licensing and control. The 
1968 law banned the import of handguns but 
that was easy enough to evade: the parts 
of cheap handguns are not banned and are 
flooding in and being assembled in this coun- 
try. More handguns are being circulated than 
before the law. 

Sen. Birch Bayh (D) of Indiana has a 
modest bill: he would ban the import of these 
handgun parts—small caliber, inexpensive 
and lethal—of which 600,000 were put to- 
gether last year, it is estimated. Public 
opinion polls overwhelmingly endorse gun 
control; after all, if an automobile is licensed 
why shouldn’t a handgun be or at any rate, 
registered? 

Attorney General Mitchell was unable to 
testify at the Bayh hearings, and the asso- 
ciate deputy attorney general informed the 
Senator that “Our representative on this sub- 
ject has made previous commitments for 
Sept. 13 and 14,” and couldn't come. 

If you feel that crime is still a big issue 
you may wonder why nobody from the Jus- 
tice Department was able to testify on gun 
control. On the other hand, if you feel that 
Mr. Mitchell is correct that “fear is being 
swept from the streets” you will not object 
to his absence in spite of the appeal of De- 
troit Mayor Gribbs about those two murders 
a day. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 24, 1971] 
MAKING MURDER CHEAP AND Easy 


Police officers seem to be prejudiced against 
pistols, at least in civilian hands. Testifying 
last week on Senator Birch Bayh’s bill to 
prohibit the production of cheap, low- 
caliber handguns in the United States—the 
so-called “Saturday Nights Specials"— Wash- 
ington Police Chief Jerry V. Wilson said, 
“There seems to be no valid reason for the 
possession of this type of weapon by anyone.” 
The Police Commissioner of the City of New 
York, Patrick V. Murphy, well known to 
Washington as an enligntened and effective 
crime fighter, told the Bayh subcommittee, 
“There is absolutely no legitimate reason to 
permit the importation, manufacture, or sale 
of these weapons, or their parts. They are 
sought only by people who have illicit mo- 
tives, but who may have some difficulty secur- 
ing a better gun. No policeman, no Army of- 
ficer, no security guard, no businessman or 
merchant, and no sportsman would purchase 
one of these weapons for any lawful purpose.” 

The reason for this police prejudice is not 
hard to find, Policemen don't like to see one 
another killed. Pistols kill policemen. To 
gratify the sensibilities of the gun lobbyists 
who are very finicky fellows, let us modify 
that statement to say that criminals armed 
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with pistols kill policemen. Very few crimi- 
nals not armed with a pistol would dare 
to tackle a policeman. “The frightening ease 
with which criminals secure guns is especially 
critical for policemen,” Commissioner Mur- 
phy told the su+-ommittee, “Ten times al- 
ready this year I have had to witness the 
burial of one of my men, struck down in the 
line of duty by a killer. Nine of the ten were 
shot to death, and eight of the nine were 
murdered with illegal handguns... One 
hundred and fourteen other New York City 
policemen have been subjected to handgun 
assaults this year, some of them have been 
seriously injured, clinging tenuously to life 
at this very moment.” 

Senator Bayh’s bill to forbid the sale of 
“Saturday Night Specials” would, no doubt, 
as he has said, “be helpful in curbing crimes 
of violence committed with these handguns.” 
We applaud it, therefore, so far as it goes. But 
it does not go far enough. In effect, it 
“penalizes” the poor who may want to shoot 
& policeman or a friend, while suggesting that 
this sort of conduct is all right for those rich 
enough to afford more expensive weapons. 
Commissioner Murphy put the matter in 
perspective. “I begin,” he said, “with the 
premise that very few people who now have 
access to handguns have a legitimate interest 
in possessing them.” Nobody in America 
ought to possess a pistol without a permit. 
And permits ought to be issued very spar- 
ingly. There is no way to protect the general 
public from these deadly devices. 

Local laws regulating the possession of 
guns will not do the job. They help. New 
York, which has very strict gun control laws 
has a far lower percentage of gun-related 
murders than cities where the gun laws are 
lax. But, Mr. Murphy testified, “Sixty-five 
per cent of the handguns we seized in New 
York are traceable to sources outside the 
city. Most of the others are not traceable at 
all.” The only way to put a stop to this traffic 
is through strict federal] legislation. 

Let no one suppose that only policemen’s 
lives are at stake. An overwhelming propor- 
tion of the murder so rampant in America 
today is committed not by common criminals 
but by ordinary people who are acquainted 
with their victims, and who happen to have 
a gun at hand when they lose their tempers. 
Last Sunday in Virginia, a young matron with 
all of life seemingly before her was shot to 
death at her family’s McLean estate. Her 
estranged husband has been charged with 
murder. This kind of tragedy is recounted 
in the newspapers, with less or greater promi- 
nence, day after day after day. 

The National Rifle Association, in its 
insensate concern for the pleasure of “sports- 
men,” told the Bayh subcommittee that it 
“urges that consideration of the question of 
handgun controls be delayed...” Are 
American sportsmen really men and women 
who put their pleasure ahead of a better 
chance of survival for the more than 20,000 
Americans who will be shot to death inside 
the United States during the course of 1971? 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 4, 1971] 
WHAT Price Gun CONTROL? 


Violent crime increased 11% in the first 
half of this year, the FBI has just reported— 
the kind of statistic that buttresses the case 
of the advocates of tougher gun-control laws. 
It’s possible, though, that these people over- 
estimate the amount of good that could real- 
istically be expected to come from any tight- 
ening up. 

Without doubt guns play a large and grow- 
ing part in serious crime. As Alan L. Otten 
wrote on this page the other day, two out 
of every three homicides are committed with 
firearms, almost always handguns, And since 
1964, gun killings have doubled and gun 
robberies have tripled. Mr. Otten quoted New 
York City Police Commissioner Patrick Mur- 
phy as saying “it is incontrovertible that 
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(handguns) are a major factor in the reign 
of violent crimes that causes so much fear 
for our citizens.” 

In talking about stricter legislation, it is 
customarily contended that the strengthen- 
ing should be at the federal level; state and 
local laws are said to be inadequate because 
of the ease with which guns can be brought 
in from outside the area. True, there is a 
federal law, passed in 1968, but gun-control 
advocates consider it too weak. Thus it bans 
the importation of the cheap so-called Sat- 
urday-night specials but does not prevent 
their manufacture or assembly here. 

Indeed, one of the somewhat ironic dif- 
ficulties of achieving truly effective gun con- 
trol is the sheer quantity of the weapons— 
some 25 million handguns alone—already in 
the nation. Would even an elaborate system 
of licensing and registration be guaranteed 
to cut significantly into their use? 

The danger here is that effective gun con- 
trol might come at too high a price, not so 
much in money as in liberty and privacy. It’s 
like prohibition: to have really enforced that 
law you would practically have had to create 
a police state. Similarly, in the absence of 
draconian measures applied against the 
whole populace, it is all too probable that the 
possession and use of guns would be little 
diminished. 

But let us assume for a moment that ef- 
fective control could be had without un- 
acceptable infringements on individual 
rights, Unquestionably many of the people 
prone to commit crimes with guns would 
simply turn to other weapons, We don’t sug- 
gest there would be no lessening of the crime 
rate; only that it is a misreading of human 
nature to suppose that the availability of 
guns is the main reason men turn to crime. 

Nor do we suggest that nothing can or 
should be done. For example, it would seem 
perfectly proper to ban the importation of 
the parts for those Saturday-night specials 
as well as the guns themselves. Perhaps other 
steps can be taken without undue risks to 
rights. So complex a matter, however, calls 
for considerable caution and a certain 
skepticism. 


CLOSE AIR SUPPORT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Benjamin F. Schemmer, of the Armed 
Forces Journal, has written an article in 
the October 1971 issue of the Journal en- 
titled; “Bum Dope and a Stacked Deck 
on Close Air Support.” 

This is a hard-hitting article on an im- 
portant issue. The author finds great 
fault with the close air support study re- 
cently issued by the Members of Con- 
gress for Peace Through Law. 

Mr. Schemmer also gives some facts 
and figures of his own which Congress 
should consider as it attempts to resolve 
this issue in the month ahead. 

On one point Mr. Schemmer makes, we 
all ought to agree. He says there are too 
many soldiers and marines who will suf- 
fer and die in ground fighting if Congress 
starts to accept poorly structured reports 
using undisclosed sources of information. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bum DOPE AND A STACKED DECK ON CLOSE 

AIR Support 
(By Benjamin F, Schemmer) 

Bum decisions result from bad dope, We 
saw plenty of both during a three year Pen- 
tagon tour, 1965-1967, and we've seen more 


since. But never the combination of bum 
dope and stacked deck you'll find in the 33- 
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page “Report on Close Air Support Aircraft: 
The A-X, Harrier, and Cheyenne” released 
to the press with much fanfare in mid- 
September by Senators Charles Mathias and 
William Proxmire and Representative John 
Seiberling. 

To their credit, these Members of Congress 
for Peace Through Law (MCPL) have tried 
to slice through an onion which the Depart- 
ment of Defense consistently hasn't peeled 
very well: what kind of close support air- 
craft should DoD buy, and which Service—if 
only one—should be responsible? 

In June, Deputy Defense Secretary Pack- 
ard gave Congress his assessment in a six- 
page “interim report” of a study he person- 
ally headed for months. 

To be kind, the Packard paper was “dis- 
appointing.” Full of generalities and void of 
information, it avoided instead of crystalliz- 
ing the issues. Notwithstanding Congress’ in- 
sistence over the past two years that DoD 
face up to the hard choices involved in the 
pending procurement of three new aircraft, 
each by a different Service, for close air sup- 
port, Packard said simply, “They offer suffi- 
ciently different capabilities for our future 
forces to justify continuing all three pro- 
grams at the present time.” His conclusion 
may have been valid. But its rationale wasn’t 
convincing. The paucity of information be- 
hind his recommendation to stay with A-X, 
Cheyenne, and Harrier in the face of Con- 
gress’ plea for better analysis amounts to 
Something of an insult. 

In contrast, the MCPL report is crammed 
with specific recommendations: cancel the 
Army's Cheyenne, don't buy any other new 
attack helicopters, stop buying USMC Harri- 
ers with the sixty aircraft available after the 
FY 72 buy is completed, and rely instead on 
the Air Force's fixed-wing A-X, 

MOPL argues that buying a “triad” of new 
close support aircraft is “ridiculous,” since 
they all serve the seme purpose. On this 
basis, we expect MOPL’s next major project 
to entail the “hard analytical work which 
the Department of Defense should have done 
long ago” on mess halls. It will undoubtedly 
conclude that soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
be issued only a spoon, since the knife and 
fork serve the same purpose—that of eating. 

MCPL also argues for A-X and against 
Cheyenne (or the new King Cobra and 
Blackhawk as well) and against Harrier on 
the basis that the fixed-wing system has so 
much more loiter time: thus it will be more 
readily available and responsive. Its next 
study, we'll venture, will admit an error and 
recommend canceling A-~X—just as it be- 
comes hardware—because the B-52 and B-1 
could hang around so much longer and with 
far bigger bomb loads. 

The MCPL “research paper” hoists Mr. 
Packard on his own petard by going to the 
opposite extreme: it suffers from too much 
information—most of it undocumented and 
most of it bad. 

The report reads like a stacked deck. To 
cite a typical example: “Like any helicopter, 
it (Cheyenne) is both fragile and unmaneu- 
verable, and it will be a sitting duck for 
enemy fire.” Elsewhere, the report amplifies 
on this conclusion as follows: “Helicopters 
are inherently complicated and fragile de- 
vices... . the Cheyenne will be no exception. 
It will have a number of very vulnerable 
components—such as rotor, rotor-heads, 
gearboxes, and shafts—which are almost im- 
possible to adequately protect.” 

FAMILIAR WORDS 

The statements sound strangely like ones 
made before an Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense at a meeting on September 5, 1967, dur- 
ing a heated debate over whether or not the 
Army should be given a conditional go-ahead 
to buy Cheyenne if it believed in the system 
enough to pay for it by trading off other 
hardware of roughly equal cost. The state- 
ment went roughly as follows: 

“Helicopters are inherently more vulner- 
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able to the heavy densities of light automatic 
weapons fire encountered than fixed-wing 
aircraft designed for an equivalent close sup- 
port mission over division forces. This is due 
to the larger amount of fuel necessary for a 
given payload/range/loiter; the presence of 
extra hydraulic control components and 
gearboxes (which cannot be perfectly pro- 
tected against small arms projectiles), not 
present on fixed wing aircraft; and finally 
much more serious cost penalties for adding 
equivalent amounts of armor.” 

That assertion, it turns out, came from a 
DoD analyst known to many today as “the 
father of the A-X.” And, it turns out, the 
analyst now has “a number of unclassified 
papers on close air support” floating around 
Capitol Hill. 

Hopefully, the papers are better supported 
than his September 1967 statements. For the 
facts, when wrung out at the time, looked 
like this: 

VERSUS THE FACTS 


For a one-year period surveyed in depth 
(mid-1966 to mid-1967), armed helicopters 
had a per sortie loss rate about 1/34th that of 
tactical aircraft on attack missions, and 
about 1/17th that of tactical aircraft on a 
per flying hour basis. 

At the time, about nine out of ten heli- 
copters shot down were recovered and re- 
turned to flyable status; instead of auto- 
rotating after losing an engine or hydraulic 
system, fixed wing aircraft have a tendency 
to impact at high speed after the pilot bails 
out (and the little pieces are hard to find, 
recover, and glue back together.) 

About 13% of all fixed-wing attack air- 
craft hit by fire in South Vietnam were shot 
down; only about 6% of the helicopters 
which took enemy fire were. 

On roughly comparable missions, Marine 
Corps armed helo loss rates were about 1/11th 
those of USMC aircraft flying close air sup- 
port missions. On a per sortie basis, the Viet 
Cong shot down about one of every 10 armed 
helos which were hit; against flighters on 
close support runs, they got one kill for 
every 5 aircraft hit. 

Moreover, the fighters averaged only about 
1.2 bullet holes per hit, compared with 1.6 
for armed helicopters. 

There were some other facts the analyst 
ignored in 1967 and apparently hasn't 
stressed—if he mentions them at all in the 
papers he writes today: 

The dynamic components, pilots, and fuel 
systems in a helicopter are vulnerable to 
small arms fire. But so are hydraulic lines 
and control surfaces on and pilots in fixed- 
wing aircraft. For one relevant comparison, 
a current day armed helo has about tosth 
the “vulnerable area” of a current day jet 
attack aircraft, when taking fire from the 
front or rear, and about 144th the vulnerable 
area for fire taken from the side or bottom. 

Comparing aircraft densities—how crowded 
the helicopter or aircraft is with black boxes, 
hydraulic lines, engine components, fuel 
tanks, and other items susceptible to dam- 
age—analysis will generally show that there 
are fewer pounds of things per cubic foot in 
an attack helicopter than in its fixed wing 
counterpart, by margins of roughly ten per- 
cent, 

As for the penalty of adding equivalent 
amounts of armor—another problem laid 
against the helicopter by MCPL and, in years 
past, by our analyst—it turns out that a 
typical, real life attack helicopter, with 3.1% 
of its empty weight being armor, ended up 
with tth the vulnerable area of its most 
modern, sister fixed-wing counterpart which 
had sacrificed about the same “amount— 
2.9%—of its empty weight for armor. (We 
don't know how the A-X compares, since it’s 
still a paper airplane.) 

We could devote this entire issue to similar 
discrepancies between the facts and MCPL’s 
stacked deck of cards on close air support. 
We won't, There are others far better quall- 
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fied than we are to set the record straight— 
although they'll have an admittedly hard 
time refuting an “analysis” which contains 
so many assertions and so little analysis. 

What’s really at issue, however, is more 
disturbing than MCPL’s having swallowed so 
much bum dope. 

For one thing, if a Congressional group 
is going to tackle so vital an issue, it really 
ought not to refuse—as MCPL’'s staff refused 
in a recent query from the Journal—to make 
known the names of the “outside unpaid 
consultants and advisers” on whom it re- 
lied so heavily. (Four of the five such con- 
sultants whom one staff member conferred 
with, he admits, were pro-fixed wing and crit- 
ical of helicopters.) 

Second, MCPL should publish—as the 
armed services and appropriations commit- 
tees do—unclassified transcripts of their 
hearings: it’s the only way we know of to 
hold consultants accountable for their pon- 
tifications, and Congressmen accountable for 
their conclusions. 

Third, MCPL might get better dope if it 
asked its consultants to make available ail 
the papers they've written on any particu- 
lar program. That DoD analyst we mentioned 
for instance, the one who fathered A-X. 
Apparently MCPL hasn’t seen some of the 
A-X papers he’s been circulating in the Pen- 
tagon. Like the one which says: 

“Source selection was reopened with a 
trimmed down program—one that unfortu- 
nately threw out the baby with the bath 
water. To bring the [gun] program down to 
$29-million, among other changes Eglin sim- 
ply eliminated the hard core . . . penetrator 
AP round was dropped through the old bu- 
reaucratic expedient of burying a low priority 
item by placing it back in advanced develop- 
ment. The results are as follows: ... 

“We delay the introduction of a usable 
anti-tank AP round until at least a year after 
IOC [Initial Operational Capability] of the 
A-X—if the round gets developed at all. 
This reduces the credibility of the A-X pro- 
gram, to say the least... . 

“There remains little chance of rolling out 
an A-X with a working CAS [close air sup- 
port] gun. This would be a propaganda wind- 
fall for the A-X program critics, since so 
much of the aircraft's effectiveness is predi- 
cated on the gun.” 

And, in another such memo, critical of the 
Air Force's A-X engine choice: “This yields 
$750,000 for propulsion cost only . . . making 
it clearly impossible to meet a $1.4-million 
threshold.” 

Another MCPL conclusion argues against 
the Marine Corps V/STOL Harrier because 
“No such famphibious assaults] have been 
conducted since the end of the Korean War, 
and no heavily defended beaches exist at 
this time which appear to be active candi- 
dates for invasion.” Which made us recall 
the crisis in Lebanon and the Bay of Pigs— 
operations fairly relevant to what the Marine 
Corps case for Harrier is all about. It may 
be true that no heavily defended beaches 
exist at this time: but the thought haunts 
us that a similar assessment was made just 
months before the Cuban volunteer brigade 
got slaughtered in April of 1961. 

Finally, MCPL argues against any all- 
weather or night attack capability (in Chey- 
enne, King Cobra, Blackhawk and A-X). Its 
only specific reasoning: “The 7th Army Air 
Cavalry field evaluations this year, which 
showed only 3.6% of one troop’s total en- 
gagements and only 6% of total target acqui- 
sitions occurred after sunset, convincingly 
demonstrated the limited effectiveness of any 
aircraft, be it fixed or rotary-wing, operating 
at night in a European combat situation.” 

Simply to state MCPL’s rationale exposes 
the folly of it. It’s like saying that America 
won the Revolution and the War of 1812 
without the Gatling Gun, so why buy it for 
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the Indian Wars? The fact that we are able 
to pick up so few targets at night with to- 
day’s systems forcefully illustrates the need 
for better ones in the future. 

Add it all up and we think most Members 
of Congress will agree that the questions 
MCPL addresses on close air support are poor- 
ly answered. More important, however, are 
the questions MCPL might have raised (and 
asked DoD to consider), but didn’t think of. 
We don’t know the answers to them either— 
but if we enjoyed MCPL’s and Senator Prox- 
mire’s clout in getting attention focused on 
them, here are the more fundamental kind 
of questions which we'd be asking: 

Are we distributing our costly tactical air 
resources correctly when only ten percent 
of our South Vietnam air effort is flown 
against targets within five kilometers of U.S. 
troops in contact with the enemy? (To us ex- 
soldiers, a target five klicks away is some- 
body else’s war.) 

Are we giving enough emphasis to all- 
weather close air support when ninety per- 
cent of the close air support missions sched- 
uled for Army winter field exercises in Europe 
are aborted—because of weather, to name 
just one problem—prior to successful execu- 
tion? 

Why do we get only about 45 flying hours 
per month out of a tactical aircraft, but close 
to 100 for Army helicopters? 

Are we buying too much tac air (or too 
many armed helicopters, or enough artillery) 
when we consider that ground forces could 
have ten times as many 8-inch howitzer bat- 
talions supporting them, for less than a ten 
percent reduction in tactical air cover? Or 
ten more 155-mm. howitzer battalions for 
the cost of a single F-4 aircraft squadron? 

Questions, that’s what we need more of. 
Not another wild MCPL whack at a very diffi- 
cult question. Too many soldiers and Ma- 
rines have too much at stake to warrant the 
kind of “research” by well-meaning, but ill- 
informed Congressional staff members which 
is evident in MCPL’s “hard analytical work” 
on close air support. 


RACIAL BALANCE SCHOOL BUSING 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the Nash- 
ville Banner has published a six-part 
series on grant applications to HEW to 
prepare the community for massive bus- 
ing of schoolchildren to achieve racial 
balance. The articles by Grady Gallant 
are extraordinary well researched and 
prepared and present many disquieting 
questions, particularly the question of 
the appropriateness of the efforts of the 
applicants and HEW, no matter how well 
intentioned, to approach and treat the 
most difficult social issue in Nashville at 
this time without full cooperation with 
local governmental authority. I have 
called these articles to the attention of 
Secretary Richardson expressing my 
concern in this respect and asked to be 
fully briefed. 

I believe that at least the massive bus- 
ing of schoolchildren to achieve racial 
balance as required in a recent order of 
the U.S. district court is an unconscion- 
able burden on the children and parents 
involved. I think it is wrong and a wrong 
that must be rectified. In the meantime, 
however, I want to make sure that the 
Federal Government does not act in a 
way which may exacerbate this difficult 
situation instead of helping it, especially 
by failure to fully involve local school 
authorities in any such Federal activities. 

I commend the Nashville Banner and 
Grady Gallant for their excellent work 
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in this respect and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Nashville Banner, Oct. 19, 1971] 


BUSING, SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT PROJECTS TO 
Cost $1.8 MILLION 
(By Grady Gallant) 

Eleven new “social adjustment” projects to 
attune public school children to massive bus- 
ing and other "life experiences” encountered 
in the modern school environment are in the 
works for Tennessee at a cost to the federal 
government of $2,829,067.35. 

Of this sum, the project budgets show that 
$1,230,795.40 would be dissipated in salaries 
for those laboring in the 11 adjustment proj- 
ects, many of whom are open advocates of 
busing. 

Travel expenses for these workers would eat 
up another $92,160. 

Total cost for salaries and travel of the 
project workers is $1,322,955.40. 

This leaves only $506,111.95 for child ad- 
justment and to attune them to sociological 
development. 

The budgets show that most of this $506,- 
111.95 would be devoured by telephone bills 
office rental and equipment. 

Applications to implement the adjustment 
programs under the Emergency School Assist- 
ance Program (ESAP) have been sent to Gov. 
Winfield Dunn. 

He approved seven of the proposals. The 
other four were neither approved nor disap- 
proved by the governor. The Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, which admin- 
isters ESAP, will now approve or disapprove 
them. 

A spokesman in the Governor's office said 
that Dunn relies on recommendations from 
the various communities involved as to what 
action he should take on these projects. 

The spokesman said it was his personal be- 
lief that HEW will fund all 11 of the projects. 

The projects present a community social 
problem and outline a plan designed to 
solve—or reduce—it. 

For example, Memphis Community Educa- 
tion Project (MCEP) discloses that it is “a 
non-profit, tax-exempt, free-standing cor- 
poration of community-minded persons who 
are attempting to effectively improve the so- 
cial conditions of Memphis and Shelby 
County.” 

To this end it has “four main foci of activ- 
ity—housing, health, education and law.” 

“We have focused on these activities, not 
to provide separate service systems, but to 
help the black society become a true human 
community with the ability to relate to the 
white community as peers and, therefore, 
bring about the sine qua non (essential) con- 
dition for true friendship and a stable 
society.” 

To accomplish this and other things, MCEP 
needs $413,410 in federal funds under ESAP 
of which $251,100 will go for salaries and 
$37,800 for travel expenses. 

The list of projects includes three to be 
conducted in Nashville: 

1. Concerned Citizens for Improved 
Schools, 1922 Church Street, Second Floor 
Rear, requesting $259,626.35. 

2. University Council for Educational Ad- 
ministration, 29 West Woodruff Avenue, with 
offices in Columbus, Ohio, requesting $78,741. 

3. The Social Action Committee of Chris- 
tians and Jews, Inc., 6401 Harding Road, re- 
questing $60,000. 

The Concerned Citizens for Improved 
Schools states it has “functioned successfully 
and uniquely for the last two and a half years 
as @ bi-racial group dedicated to affirmative 
community involvement toward ending all 
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vestiges of a dual school system and the re- 
sults of its accumulative patterns of discrimi- 
nation.” 

The organization was “spontaneously 
created” in March 1969. Concerns in regard 
to “application of criteria for zoning the pro- 
posed attendance area for a newly created 
junior high school” and “racial isolation of 
all pupils in the Nashville-Davidson County 
schools” were the spurs which caused spon- 
taneous organization of the group, accord- 
ing to the funding application. 

Mrs. Kitty Smith, wife of Dr. William O. 
Smith of Nashville, is project director for 
Concerned Citizens. Dr. Joseph Yeakel, gen- 
eral secretary of the board of evangelism of 
the United Methodist Church, is listed as the 
authorized representative of Concerned Citi- 
zens, not to be confused with Concerned 
Parents Association, Inc. 

The University Council for Educational 
Administration under Dr. Jack Culbertson, 
Columbus, Ohio, proposes to “develop and 
test a simulation program for urban admin- 
istrators, particularly as related to education 
and race,” according to Dr. Elbert Brooks, 
Metro school director, in a letter endorsing 
the project, 

The proposed program “promises much in 
relation to the development of reality- 
oriented materials for the upgrading of in- 
service training, professional growth and 
development opportunities for practicing ad- 
ministrators, and for the training of new 
administrators,” he observed in a letter to 
Culbertson dated Sept. 21, 1971. 

The project proposes to help school leaders 
in Nashville “deal effectively with desegrega- 
tion problems,” Culbertson says. 

The Social Action Committee of Christians 
and Jews, 6401 Harding Road, proposes to 
establish two early-morning, free child care 
centers to help take care of children of work- 
ing mothers between the time when the 
mothers must go to work and the children 
must leave to go to schools opening at 10 
a.m. 

Charles B. Myers, an assistant professor of 
history and social science education at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, is the 
project contact person with HEW. 

All 11 projects plan to spend their funds 
in a year or less, 

The organizations requesting ESAP funds 
and their cities are: 

1. Concerned Citizens for Improved 
Schools, 1922 Church Street, Second Floor 
Rear, Nashville. Request: $259,626.35. 

2. University Council for Educational Ad- 
ministration, 29 West Woodruff St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Request: $78,741 for work in 
Nashville. 

3. The Social Action Committee for Chris- 
tians and Jews, Inc., 6401 Harding Road, 
Nashville. Request: $60,000. 

4. The Unity Group Fund, Inc., 1348 Grove 
Street, Chattanooga. Request: $372,970. 

5. Memphis Education Project, Inc., 740 
Court, Memphis. Request: $413,410. 

6. Memphis Urban League, 546 Beale 
Street, Memphis. Request: $236,242. 

7. Community Youth Playhouse, Inc., 1185 
South Bellevue, Memphis. Request: $61,580. 

8. Memphis Panel of American Women, 
5503 Gwynne Road, Memphis. Request: 
$19,971. 

9. Williamson County Citizens for Human 
Dignity, P.O. Box 423, Franklin, Tenn. Re- 
quest: $58,203. 

10. The Civic Action Council of Jackson, 
P.O. Box 3002, Jackson, Tenn, Request: 
$89,725. 

11. The General Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, Christian Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1474 Humber Street, Memphis. This organi- 
zation requested a total of $814,176, but 
proposes spending $17,599 on a Chattanooga, 
Tenn., project, with the remainder being 
spent in cities of states other than Tennes- 
see. 
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The other communities included in the 
proposal are Tupelo, Miss.; Phenix City, Ala.; 
Savannah and Chatham County, Ga.; and 
Morehouse Parish, La. 


[From the Nashville Banner, Oct. 20, 1971] 


FEDERAL GRANT OF $259,626 SOUGHT FoR 
BUSING PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGN 
(By Grady Gallant) 

An intensive propaganda campaign using 
a “mobile van,” week-end retreats, mass in- 
doctrinational meetings and other devices is 
planned by Concerned Citizens for Improved 
Schools to attune public school children and 
their parents to “a new way of life” here. 

To mount this “determined and creative 
campaign against negativism,” and organi- 
zation has applied for $259,626.35 in federal 
funds, of which $208,294.40, would be drained 
into employe salaries, services and benefits. 

The mass media assault against “white 
ghetto mentalities” and for integrating 
the desegregated schools” would include 
$60,000-worth of monthly television specials 
and $25,000-worth of billboards, radio and 
television spot announcements, all to be paid 
for from taxpayers’ money. 

Workshop consultants would be brought 
in at $100-a-day and a “media consultant” 
would be hired at $100-a-day for 96 days, for 
a total expenditure of $9,600 for about 19 
weeks of work, if he works a five-day-week. 

A community newsletter to be distributed 
monthly as planned will cost $3,600 for cir- 
culation of its 5,000 copies. A monthly news- 
letter aimed at students would be circulated 
to 30,000 of them at an annual cost of $8,400. 

Students texts and handbooks would cost 
$380 and students’ workshop proceedings will 
dissipate if the plan is approved, another 
$1,250. The parents’ workshop proceedings 
would cost another $500, and telephone and 
postage costs are forecast to be $3,275 for 
the year. 

Application for the more than a quarter 
million dollars in federal tax money was 
made through the Emergency School Assist- 
ance Program (ESAP: Prounounced E-SAP). 

ESAP is administered by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. Funds are 
given to groups and organizations which wish 
to help in the busing and integration of 
public school children. 

Concerned Citizens for Improved Schools 
(CCIS) has existed for 244 years. It is a bi- 
racial group “dedicated to affirmative com- 
munity involvement toward ending all ves- 
tiges of a dual school system and the re- 
sults of its accumulative patterns of discri- 
mination,” the organization notes in its re- 
quest for tax refunds. 

It was “spontaneously created,” according 
to a description of its origin in the project 
application. Its membership is 75 per cent 
white, and includes some open advocates of 
busing. 

Following spontaneous creation, the group 
became active in promotion of “community 
action for social change.” 

With its help, Clergy United for School In- 
tegration (CUIE), College and University 
Professors United for Integrated Education 
(CUPUIE) and (White) Nashvillians for In- 
tegrated Education were organized. 

The application has cleared Gov. Winfield 
Dunn's desk, without his approval or veto, 
and has been sent on to federal officials. 

“Invited members of COIS testified on be- 
half of the plaintiff in the case finally adjudi- 
cated before (U.S. District) Judge L. Clure 
Morton (Kelley vs. Board of Education)”, it 
is noted by the tax funds applicant. 

Last June, ESAP gave $39,581 for CCIS to 
form what it called Volunteers in Action 
(VIA), an activity which inyolves 26 high 
school students who “inform the students, 
their own peers, about the indispensability 
and justice of school integration.” 

In explaining the need for expansion and 
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continuation of the VIA program, CCIS notes 
that the “tense atmosphere” resulting from 
the busing issue of the recent race for mayor 
and “the transfer of senior students” from 
schools from which they would have been 
graduated “will make it somewhat difficult 
to secure understanding and acceptance of 
an integrated, unitary school system.” 

Being the “main beneficiaries of the op- 
portunities for quality integrated education” 
the students “must be reached on a one-to- 
one basis and must have the opportunity for 
input to diffuse the tensions and create more 
genuine interaction within their own 
schools.” 

Reaching students on a one-to-one basis 
with Volunteers in Action is expensive. In 
the second application for federal tax money 
in less than a year, CCIS wants $48,000 to pay 
80 such volunteers $600 annually. A week-end 
retreat for 50 volunteer trainees will cost 
another $1,300. And a two-week training pro- 
gram for 50 VIAs at $5 a week will cost still 
another $500, according to CCIS figures. 

“In an out-of-school atmosphere where 
students will feel free to express their ideas 
candidly and honestly, we will use the work- 
shop format for a two-day (week-end) dis- 
cussion (just as soon as possible ... within 
30 days) on racism led by experts in the fleld, 
from several frameworks of reference,” the 
application for federal tax money states. 

“We will reach for an attendance of 600 or 
at least 30 students from 20 high schools. 

“The curriculum would include informa- 
tion on how to distinguish between individ- 
ual prejudice and institutional racism; racism 
as it manifests itself in America, as well as 
European and Latin American history docu- 
ments; other serious literature; information 
on ghetto life and culture (black); about 
black in a white society; about white ghetto 
mentalities and how our society has caused 
and perpetuated racist patterns, etc.,” the 
proposal states. 

Volunteers in Action use such methods in 
achieving objectives as developing materials 
to “establish rapport with their own peer 
groups,” participating as speakers, bureau 
panels and “dialogue groups” and “low key 
mobilizing of students who are supportive of 
integration and those who believe in affirma- 
tive involvement in projects,” 

They also implement “buddy systems with- 
in the school in order to diffuse tensions and 
establish (long range) more genuine rela- 
tionships among all the students.” 

The volunteers also serve as “communica- 
tions links” in the Urban League sponsored 
Unitary School System Assistance Center 
Rumor Control Center (USSACRCC). 

Under its plan for intensive propaganda 
activities for busing and elimination of the 
neighborhood school, there would be a proj- 
ect director paid $14,000 annually who 
would be assisted by an associate director 
making $10,000 annually. A “media special- 
ist” would be paid $10,000. 

A part-time “community organizer” would 
receive $6,000 based on an annual salary of 
$12,000, should he be full-time. 

An administrative assistant would be paid 
$7,000 annually, a secretary would get $6,000 
and a clerk typist would receive $4,800. 

Staff travel expenses are set at $1,200 an- 
nually. 

State-wide delegates to a workshop on 
Parents Organization—50 delegates—would 
cost $7,500. 

COIS has budgeted $5,000 for rental of four 
offices for a year, $600 for workshop site 
rental for two days and $450 for the week- 
end retreat site for VIA trainees. 

The group also proposes to buy $8,276 
worth of equipment such as a 16-mm pro- 
jector ($353), an electrostatic copier ($1,345), 
& Polaroid camera and ease ($280), projec- 
tion table ($52.95), record player ($50) and 
mailing meter ($96). To lease and operate the 
mobile van for the community organizing 
teams will cost $4,000. 
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Another $2,100 would be spent for office 
equipment for three offices at $700 for each 
office. The organization now has only one 
office. 

Five hundred dollars will be paid to con- 
tract services of an auditor. 

The bi-racial advisory committee of Con- 
cerned Citizens for Improved Schools are 
listed in the request for tax money from 
HEW as Dr. Thomas Ogletree, 3212 West End; 
Mrs. W. A. O'Leary, 5334 Overton Road; Mrs. 
Carol C. O'Neill, 1809 Morena Street; Inman 
Otey, 905 Lischey Ave.; Mrs. Rice Pierce, 5013 
Stillwood Drive; Mrs, Prince Rivers, 1803 
Morena St.; Dr. J. Tarleton, 1714 Windover 
Drive; Dr. Eugene Teselle, 2007 Linden; Don- 
na Vaughn, 1818 Beech Ave. 

Mrs. Elmer West, 3515 Granny White Pike; 
William White Jr., 1107 Kellow St.; Mrs. E. L. 
Whitmore, 3613 Batavia; Dr. Joseph Yeakel, 
1014 Woodmont Boulevard; Steve Barefirld, 
540 Richman Drive; the Rey. William Barnes, 
1503 16th Ave. S. 

Don Beisswenger, 235 Lauderdale Road; 
Mrs. David A. Bergmark, 922 17th Ave. North; 
Mike Bonnell 4510 Granny White Pike; Isaac 
Crosby, 920 Marengo Lane; James Curry, 1003 
Battlefield Drive; Mrs. Leslie A. Falk, 1417 
Clairmont Place; Mrs. John M. Frase, 1015 
Noelton Lane, 

Dan Graves, 302 Elmington Ave.; Nancy 
Hollomon, 815 Ramsey; Julius Jones, 3906 
Kings Lane; Amy Kurland, 1805 Kingsbury 
Drive; Theorore Lewis, 1400 Ackien Ave.; 
Joyce A. Long, 1409 Chester Ave, 

Mrs. Johnella Martin, 1704 Villa Place; 
Warner L. McCreary, 1820A Delta Ave.; and 
Mrs. Richard M. Morin, 812 Clematis Drive. 

Thursday’s article will report project plans 
of other Nashville groups.) 


EDUCATORS SEEK FUNDS FOR ADJUSTMENT, Too 
(By Grady Gallant) 

Not only is adjustment necessary for par- 
ents and public school children inyolyed in 
massive busing under the order of U.S. Dis- 
trict Court Judge L. C. Morton, school ad- 
ministrators also feel acute adjustment needs 
as they face problems thrust upon them by 
radical school changes. 

Tax money for sociological adjustment is 
obtained by various private groups and or- 
ganizations wishing to help with public 
school children from the Emergency School 
Assistance Program (ESAP) of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 

One of three ESAP project proposals for 
Nashville now pending before HEW has been 
submitted for funding by the University 
Council for Education Administration, with 
offices located at 29 West Woodruff Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. Jack A. Culbertson is execu- 
tive director of this organization. 

With the help of several staff members of 
Nashville Metro school system, “who have 
been involved in its development at all 
stages,” Culbertson has come up with a pro- 
posal to develop and test a simulation pro- 
gram for urban administrators, “particularly 
as related to education and race.” 


GAVE ENDORSEMENT 


In a letter to Dr. Culbertson dated Sept. 
21, 1971, Dr. Elbert Brooks, director of Nash- 
ville schools, noted his endorsement of the 
proposal. 

Dr. Brooks then wrote that this project 
“promises much in relation to the develop- 
ment of reality-oriented materials for the 
upgrading of in-service training, professional 
growth and development opportunities for 
practicing administrators, and for the train- 
ing of new administrators.” 

In plain language, the program intends 
to develop simulated (or imitation) situa- 
tions and problems of the kind actually being 
experienced by school administrators and 
other leaders in Nashville. 

Once these situations and problems are 
developed, they would be used in a series of 
workshops to illustrate incidents happening 
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in the schools. Workshop participants would 
then discuss how they would handle such 
“problems of desegration.” 

“The problems which have major implica- 
tions for training will be selected, classified 
and related to significant administrative 
functions central to the Emergency School 
Assistance Program (that is: developing 
community programs; giving leadership to 
special curriculum revision programs; under- 
taking special comprehensive planning, and 
so forth),” the project outline reveals. 


TO COST $78,741 


The creation of these artificial situations 
and problems in order to learn how to deal 
with the real things happening daily in the 
public schools will cost $78,741, according 
to the project request for federal tax funds. 

Salaries, consultants, travel back and forth 
between consultants, honoraria for directors 
and personnel benefits dissipate more than 
$28,400 of the sum sought. 

The heavy cost of administration of such 
a simple program as the one projected by 
the University Council for Educational Ad- 
ministration is reflected in employe salaries 
budgeted in the proposal to be paid by fed- 
eral taxpayers: 

“Director (1-5 time, 12 months at $36,000 
annually), $7,200. 

“Assistant director (1-3 time, 12 months at 
$14,000 annually) , $4,700. 

“Assistant (1-3 time, 12 months at $10,800 
annually), $3,600. 

“Assistant (1-4 time, 12 months at $11,200 
annually), $2,800. 

“Secretary (1-2 time, 12 months at $6,000 
annually), $3,000. 

This is a total of $21,300 for five part- 
time workers. 

In addition to this, they are budgeted to 
cost an additional $3,608 for such personnel 
benefits as retirement, disability and hospi- 
tal insurance—plus travel and per diem to 
Nashville and Columbus, Ohio, in the amount 
of $3,500. 

Added to their total of $21,300 in salaries, 
the additional expenses just cited bring their 
cost up to $28,408. 

They plan to use only $1,000-worth of of- 
fice supplies and materials, however. 

These workers would require the services 
of “consultants” to “plan design and block- 
out simulation materials.” This consultant 
service will cost $3,500. 

NEXT IN COST 

The next most expensive item on the budg- 
et for this simulation program is the $11,250 
required for the filming “of six critical in- 
cidents.” 

Three one-week workshops, which include 
“per diem for 75 participants, honoraria for 
directors, plus travel and other expenses,” 
whatever these “other expenses” might be— 
for they are not specified—costs $8,000. 

“Creation of 30 in-basket items” will drain 
off $2,000. An “in-basket item” is described 
by a school official as written material de- 
scribing a problem or situation which is 
placed “in the basket” on an administrator's 
desk. 

The administrator then removes it, reads 
it and gives his comment as to how he would 
have handled the problem described. 

Production of 12 “audio-taped simula- 
tions” would cost $2,750, and another $5,000 
is requested to produce “six problem-cen- 
tered group exercises,” 

To plan and produce “support content” 
would cost $3,000, and another $3,000 tax 
dollars would be spent to “develop instruc- 


tors manual, evaluation procedures and re- 
lated materials.” 


Production of written materials and nega- 
tives for workshop use would require expendi- 
ture of $5,000 more. 


INDIRECT COSTS 
A mystery “indirect costs,” which are not 
itemized, are given under “other costs” as 
$5,833. This heavy expenditure—more than 
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that required for consultants to block-out 
and design simulation materials ($3,000) 
and for creation of 30 in-basket items ($2,- 
000)—is just explained as being 8 per cent 
of $72,908, 

The $72,908 figure is the cost of the proj- 
ect until 8 per cent (8% of $72,908) or $5,833, 
is added to it. 

When $5,833 is added to $72,908, you get 
$78,741, which is the figure given as the total 
cost of the project. 

The funds are scheduled to be spent and 
the project completed in a year. 

The proposal gives 11 stages through which 
the project would advance to its completion. 
Events “associated with desegregation” will 
first be monitored to “identify major prob- 
lems encountered by school administrators,” 
if the project receives the funds. 

Instructional objectives then would be de- 
cided and the simulated situations to be de- 
veloped would be determined. Background 
facts needed for the simulations will be gath- 
ered and the simulated situations and prob- 
lems will be developed, under the proposal, 


TRIED OUT 


The materials would then be tried out 
“with selected personnel” from Metro schools. 
The materials would be revised, plans would 
be completed for the workshops and mate- 
rials would be packaged for use. 

By Sept. 1, 1972, the project is designed to 
“conduct comprehensive continuing educa- 
tion programs” involving Metro school per- 
sonnel and “community.” 

“An analysis of evaluation data” will fol- 
low “by Sept. 30, 1972,” and by “Oct. 30, 
1972, development of recommendations for 
refining the materials and for extending their 
use to other urban settings” will be done. 

This appears to mean that the products of 
this year-long effort will be shown in other 
cities. 

In its appeal for tax funds, the University 
Council for Educational Administration 
claims it has had “substantial experience in 
the development of simulated situations and 
other types of materials during the last 10 
years.” 

MADE AVAILABLE 


“It is estimated,” the group states, “that 
during this period more than 30,000 prac- 
ticing school administrators have experienced 
one or more of the 24 different simulations 
now made available for use for continuing 
education purposes. 

“A number of professors have expressed an 
interest in developing the projected simula- 
tions bearing upon desegregation and equal 
learning opportunities, 

“Since the University Council for Educa- 
tional Administration is made up of 59 major 
universities, it is able to draw upon a wide 
range of training resources, not only in mate- 
rials development, but also in the planning 
and implementation of workshops,” the or- 
ganization states. 


FIRST GRANT 


Local school officials say that this project 
was initially part of the $9,098,864.72 Metro 
school 1971-72 ESAP grant proposal. It, 
along with other proposals, was denied, and 
of the total sum sought only $1,418,368 was 
approved. 

It has been resubmitted through the Uni- 
versity Council for Educational Administra- 
tion in a second try for the money. 

The proposal lists the Biracial Advisory 
Committee of the Metro School System of 
the Emergency School Assistance Program 
here. This committee, unlike in other project 
proposals, is a committee which is a part 
of the Metro school system and functions 
as a committee in other Metro projects. 

The committee membership is given as 
follows; along with the name of the organi- 
zation which appointed them to the com- 
mittee: 

Mrs. Zenoch G. Adams, 1024 Kellow St., 
Metro PTA Council; Dr. Charles E, Kim- 
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brough, 2600 Walker Lane, NAACP; Frank 
Bailey, 1116 Eighth Ave. South, ESEA, Title 
1, Advisory Committee; Mrs. James P. Carter, 
1000 Gale Lane, League of Women Voters; 
Dr. Roy Clark, 2130 West End Ave., Minis- 
terial Association; Mrs. Beverly Bass, 1314 
Fifth Ave. North, Model Cities Agency; Phil 
Eakes, 2609 Crump Drive, Inter-Hight Coun- 
cil; Dr. Dana Swick, Box 514, Peabody Col- 
lege. 

Lloyd H. Griffin, 401 Union St., Nashville 
Area Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. Alexander 
Heard, 211 Deer Park Drive, Council of Com- 
munity Services; Robert Horton, 107 Metro 
Court House, Metro Government (Mayor's 
office); Julius Jacobs, 105 Leake Ave., Metro 
Action Commission. 

Ted Martin, 1710 Hayes St., Metropolitan- 
Nashville Education Association; C. E. Mc- 
Gruder, 908 32nd Ave., North Nashville Citi- 
zens Coordinating Committee; Dr. Nicholas 
Sieviking, 300 Oxford House, Urban Observa- 
tory; William Stifler, 614 Lynnwood Blvd., 
Committee for Unitary School Plan; Dr. G. J. 
Tarleton Jr., 1714 Windover Drive; and Dr. 
M. D. Williams, Tennessee State University, 
Nashville Urban League. 


[From the Nashville Banner, Oct. 22, 1971] 


LEAGUE PLANS FORUMS, PAPER WITH U.S. 
FUNDS 


(By Grady Gallant) 


A request for federal tax money to start 
“forums” for “extreme and polarized views” 
concerning a unitary school system, to “work 
with” sociology and American history classes 
in Metro high schools, and to publish a bi- 
weekly newsletter for high school students 
has been made by the Nashville Urban League 
Unitary School System Assistance Center. 

The request for $94,138 in public money 
has been made through the Emergency School 
Assistance Program (ESAP), which is admin- 
istered by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

It brings to four the number of private 
groups and organizations in Nashville seek- 
ing ESAP funds to help with the problems 
created by the massive busing order of U.S. 
District Court Judge L. C. Morton, There are 
now 12 proposals seeking ESAP grants of 
more than $1.8 million in tax funds for Ten- 
nessee private groups. 

Unitary School System Assistance Center 
(USSAC) is located at 1922 Church St. 

Under the section of its proposal entitled 
“Attitude Change Through Participation,” 
the Unitary School System Assistance Center 
outlines a plan to place its members in the 
classroom “to help the teacher set up and 
run this program through helping the teach- 
er devise his curriculum and through partici- 
pating in the classroom itself.” 

The Center proposes to “work with soci- 
ology and American history classes in the 
Metropolitan high schools to formulate class- 
room situations in which students would ex- 
amine the sociology and history of race rela- 
tions in the U.S.” 

The proposal goes on to state that: 

“This thirst for new race relations study 
in the schools would be set up as a system of 
consultation in which USSAC staff members 
would visit a high school teacher and talk to 
them (sic), informally, about the need for 
these type studies as a part of the teacher's 
yearly curriculum. 

“Although the ESAP proposal of the Metro- 
politan school board contains plans for 
researching multi-ethnic textbooks and for 
classroom adjustment,” the Unitary School 
System Assistance Center observes, “It is felt 
the proposed program is more directly 
agreed to the current needs of Nashville high 
school students as it is specifically designed 
to use a variety of existing resource mate- 
rials and to involve the students in the de- 
termination of the directions the program 
will take in the classroom.” 
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In addition to taking part in running 
American history and sociology classes, the 
Center members wish to bring “the message 
of equity and brotherhood” into the com- 
munity and the schools “through presenting 
an entertainment which imparts a message 
through what it verbalizes and the spirit 
which it symbolizes.” 

To accomplish this adjustment, the Uni- 
tary School System Assistance Center pro- 
poses to use funds for “sing-out group.” 

“A sing-out group composed of black and 
white students visiting areas of tension 
within the Nashville community and its high 
schools could serve to ease hostility and pro- 
vide a link of cooperation between reluctant 
persons and-or groups,” the proposal ob- 
serves, 

The Center's proposal for tax funds claims 
“a newsletter would fill a communication 
need among those students involved in the 
desegregation process in Nashville and act as 
a valuable aid to changing modes of dis- 
criminatory thought.” 

To solve this problem and “meet this need,” 
the USSAC proposal seeks to publish a bi- 
weekly newsletter financed by the federal 
government which would be “distributed to 
the students of Nashville’s high schools.” 

“This newsletter would contain informa- 
tion about the concept of the unitary school 
system at work in Nashville, and parables, 
essays, and histories relevant in race rela- 
tions in the U.S. The material published 
would be partly written by Unitary School 
System Assistance Center and partly col- 
lected from high school students." 

Concerning the need it sees for a forum for 
the most extreme and/or polarized points 
of a year emanating from public and private 
debate concerning implementation of a 
unitary school system, the Center says such 
forums would “allow these diverse points of 
view to be expressed in a manner allowing 
for orderly opinion and idea sharing among 
attending groups.” 

There could possibly be trouble, however, 
the proposal states. 

“The emotional factors involved in this 
type of meeting may initially lead to periods 
of disruptions, but with further communi- 
cation on the level of this forum a mean- 
ingful appreciation of different persuasions 
could be initiated and sustained,” the project 
proposal claims. 

The individual group would not only con- 
tribute “its shared opinions to the white; 
but would obtain an awareness of the di- 
versity of the urban and suburban com- 
munity, and come to know each other as 
human beings rather than stereotypes.” 

The forums would function “as vehicles 
of information at the community level and 
at the high school level,” it was noted. 

“The method of exchange between the 
groups would follow the same pattern in 
either dichotomy but the community for- 
ums will be discussions between members 
of organized groups, whereas the high school 
forums would be an exchange between the 
students through either existing school 
groups or individual students,” the Center's 
proposal states. 

Employe salaries, services and benefits 
would cost $43,500 under this proposal, in- 
cluding $6,000 for fringe benefits for the 
five employes. 

A full-time “assistant director” would be 
employed by the Center at $10,000 annually; 
a full-time “educator specialist” at $11,000 
annually; a music teacher full-time at $5,000 
annually, a typist and layout employe at 
$5,500 and a secretary at $6,000. 

In addition, “administrative overhead” 
could cost $17,000. 

The “newsletter and advertising” cost is 
given in the proposal as $3,000. Resource ma- 
terial would cost $5,000 and “pupil expense” 
would be $14,400. 
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“Pupil expense” is not $960 for the year 
and “conference and trips would cost an- 
other $900. 

“Postage and shipping would require $500 
and the telephone bills would amount to 
$1,000 for the year. 

Office supplies would require expenditure 
of $600, equipment rental $600 and facili- 
ties rental $1,200. 

The proposal claims that the Unitary 
School System Assistance Center ‘has the 
pledged formal cooperation of the Metropoli- 
tan Nashville Board of Education, and lines 
of communication are open between the 
USSAC office and the school administra- 
tion.” 

But the project said that there is “un- 
willingness and/or inability of the school 
board to take a strong position of leadership 
in the processes companion to unifying the 
school system.” 

“Attitude change in education and in- 
tegration is needed in Nashville community 
and USSAC must expand to meet this need,” 
the Center states in its request for federal 
tax dollars. 

The Metro school system has a written 
“statement of working relationship” with 
the Nashville Urban League’s USSAC proj- 
ect, which was funded by ESAP earlier. 

This project has three activities in its 
program: (1) Community Information and 
Rumor Control. (2) Ombudsman role con- 
cerning student-parent rights. (3) Change 
agent role. 

In all these areas, officials of the school 
system for USSAC to contact are set out 
by name. 

“In seeking to serve as change agent in any 
area of school system operation, USSAC 
should contact, inform, enter In a dialogue 
with and seek to positively involve and work 
with responsible individuals and groups” ac- 
cording to a plan set out which follows steps 
from contracting the administrator directly 
responsible for the specific activity through 
the levels of responsibility to the school- 
board. 

School authorities would oppose private 
individuals helping with curriculum plan- 
ning and the running of classrooms, Dr. 
Brooks, Metro school director, said. 

The bi-racial advisory board is listed in 
the proposal as: Mrs. M. W. Booker, 408 
Randy Rd.; Miss Annie §. Cooper, 2131 
Sharondale Drive; Mrs. Elizabeth Depriest, 
773 Brook Hollow Rd.; William H. Eason, 478 
Westcrest Drive (who the Center says is no 
longer a board member); W. D. Hawkins, 
Fisk University. 

Robert Holton, Room 107, Court House; 
Henry Hucles, 1722 23rd Ave.; Audrey John- 
son, Mehary Medical College, 1005 18th Ave.; 
Donzell Johnson, 924 Bradford Ave.; Robert 
Kelley, 1710 Hayes St.; Randy Mills Jr., Apt. 
L-12, McMurray Minor Apartments. 

Randy Mills Sr., Apt. L-12, McMurray 
Minor Apartments (sic) Mrs. Doris Overall, 
246 South 14th E.; Paul Overall Jr., 246 
South 4th St.; Malcolm (Bubba Ownby, 201 
Garrett Drive; Les E, Pratt, Rt. 4, Fiora Max- 
well; Evelyn Sutton, Rt. 4, Holt Rd; Paul 
Sutton, Rt. 4, Holt Rd.; Wayne Thompson, 
1464 Meharry Boulevard; and M. D. Williams, 
Tennessee State University. 


For 200 STUDENTS: $60,000 CHILD CARE FUNDS 
ARE REQUESTED 
(By Grady Gallant) 

The Social Action Committee of Christians 
and Jews, Inc., 6401 Harding Road, has re- 
quested $60,000 in federal tax funds under 
the Emergency School Assistance Program 
(ESAP) to establish two “early morning, free 
child care centers” here. 

These centers, which would be located at 
Howard United Church of Christ, Buchanan 
at 28th Ave. North, and at the Fifteenth Ave- 
nue Church of Christ, 2127 Fifteenth Avenue 
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North, would "help care for children of work- 
ing mothers.” Each would be designed to ac- 
commodate 100 children. 

The children would be cared for between 
the time the mothers must leave home for 
work and when the children must leave for 
schools which open as late as 10 a.m. under 
Federal Judge L. Clure Morton's massive bus- 
ing order. 

During this time, the children will be 
served “a simple but nourishing breakfast: 
juice, milk, rolls, cereal” and will participate 
in “creative activity,” study or reading, as 
well as indoor or outdoor play. 

The program is planned for the period be- 
ginning Oct. 15, 1971 and ending June 15, 
1972, eight months. However, the budget 
shows pay scales figured on a 9-month basis. 


HEAVY COST 


As in other ESAP proposals, this one re- 
flects the heavy cost of operating any project 
involving children under the project plan- 
ning of ESAP fund seekers. 

Only $12,837, which is budgetede under 
“other costs,” would be required for the 
“children’s meals, insurance, etc.” 

On the other hand, employe salaries, serv- 
ices and benefits consume $37,901, or more 
than half, of the money requested. 

A full-time executive director for the early 
morning centers will cost $7,500. His pay for 
the nine months is based on an annual 
salary of $10,000. 

A typist-clerk (annual scale of $6,000) 
would get $4,500. There would be four food 
specialists (on an annual rate of $3,650 each) 
who would get $2,730 each for a total cost 
of $10,920. 

There would be four “program specialists” 
at a cost of $2,730 each for the nine months, 
or a total of $10,920. 

Personnel fringe benefits would require an 
additional $4,061. 

The 36,000 “nourishing breakfasts” would 
cost only 36 cents each for a total of $11,520. 


EQUIPMENT COSTS 


To operate the office of the early morning 
day care centers would require such equip- 
ment as (secretary desk and chair ($198), 
IBM Selectric typewriter ($456), file cabinet 
($55), executive desk and chair ($275) and 
two storage cabinets at $100 each ($200). 

There would also be purchased two televi- 
sion sets at $150 each ($300), two record play- 
ers at $50 each ($100), two 16-mm projectors 
at $353 each ($706), and two recorder cas- 
settes at $46 each ($92). 

Program materials for the children would 
be less expensive than the office equipment. 
Two hundred units at a unit charge of $3.75 
would cost the taxpayers $750—or only $19 
more than the combined cost of the IBM 
typewriter and the executive desk and chair. 

These program materials include: 

“Indoor play supplies, games, blocks, puz- 
gles, construction toys, etc.” at $1.50 per 
child. 

“Outdoor play supplies: includes balls, 
ropes, etc.” at 25 cents per child. 

“Enrichment program supplies: Includes 
books, records, art and creative supplies, 
etc.” at $2 per child. 

The unit costs total $3.75 per child, 

Travel would cost $900 and office supplies 
would cost $250. Postage and stationery are 
budgeted at $250 and telephones would cost 
$500. 

Rental for the facilities located in the two 
churches would cost $2,400. 

Equipment rental is given as $1,080 and 
contracted services would cost $1,500. 

“Other expenditures,” a mystery item in all 
ESA? project proposal budget projections, 
would require $367. 

INNER CITY 

The proposal notes that the two church 
buildings selected for the centers are “with- 
in the inner-city, largely black community 
served, under the desegregation plan, by 
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three elementary (grades 1 to 4) schools, 
Westmeade, Parmer and H. G. Hill, all lo- 
cated in the general West Nashville subur- 
ban, white, area.” 

The center locations are easily accessible 
from all parts of the neighborhood served 
and “will serve as pick-up points for the 
buses taking the children to their assigned 
schools (details are being worked out by a 
member of the SACCJ and Mr. Carlisle Beas- 
ley, Metro transportation director.” 

The centers are also accessible ‘‘for subur- 
ban parents from the three elementary 
school areas driving to work in mid-town 
(being not far from 40)." 

The prcposai states that “a number of 
such parents expressed interest in using 
the service, no matter where it was located.” 

Personnel employed at the centers “will 
be selected on the basis of the qualifications 
required by the State Department of Public 
Welfare licensing standards,” the proposal 
states. 

ALSO VOLUNTEERS 

A minimum of six yolunteers per day 
woulc elso serve in each center. These will 
be recruited by members of the Social Action 
Committee of Christians and Jews, Inc. 
through the social action committees of 
their churches. These churches include The 
Temple and West End Synagogues, St. 
Henry's and St. Ann’s Catholic Churches, 
St. David's and St. George’s Episcopal 
Churches, West End, Belmont and Edgehill 
United Methodist Churches, Brookmeade and 
Howarc United Church of Christ-Congrega- 
tional, Fifteenth Avenue Church of Christ 
and the Society of Friends. Volunteers would 
also be sought in the neighborhood. 

Among those listed in the proposal as 
SACCJ members “having experience in the 
field o education or in that of race rela- 
tions” are: 

Mrs. Zensch G. (Bettye) Adams, member 
of Metro School Board ESAP advisory com- 
mittee and co-chairman of Metro Council of 
PTA. 

Larry S. Crist, associate professor at Van- 
derbilt University and member of the board 
of advisors of Fisk University Afro-American 
Research Center ESAP program. 

The Rev. Charles N. Fulton III, associate 
priest at St. George’s Episcopal Church and 
past director of an interracial camp program 
at Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Attorney John Gannon, chairman of the 
Industrial Advisory Council, Nashville Op- 
portunities Industrialization Center. 

Rabbi Randall M. Falk, rabbi of The 
Temple and chairman of Metro Human Rela- 
tions Commission, He is also listed as a 
member of Tennessee State University ESAP 
program. 

The Rev. Wilson Q. Welch Jr., associate 
professor of religion and philosophy at Fisk 
University, member of the board of advisers 
of Afro-American Research Center's ESAP 
program, 

Listed as members of the advisory commit- 
tee of the proposed ESAP projected are: 

Mrs. Bettye Adams, 1024 Kellow St., who is 
also listed on the bi-racial committee of the 
University Council for Educational Admin- 
istration ESAP project described in Thurs- 
day’s article. 

Mrs. E, J. Miller, 118 Taggart Ave; Robert 
Moore, Box 834, Fisk University; Charles B. 
Myers, 1050 Percy Warner Boulevard; the 
Rev. Wilson Q. Welch Jr., 3959 King’s Lane; 
John S. Gannon, 216 Jackson Boulevard; and 
Rabbi Falk, 1209 Canterbury Drive. 


CHATTANOOGA Untry GROUP SEEKS 
$372,970 FUNDING 
(By Grady Gallant) 

The Unity Group Fund, Inc., Chattanooga, 
has applied for $372,970 in federal tax funds 
“for counseling, negotiating and other activi- 
ties” in the field of school integration and 
community race relations, 
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Almost all of the money requested—#$320,- 
080 of the total $372,970—will be used in 
payment of salaries, employe benefits and 
travel. Travel and per diem would cost $21,- 
600 under the plan. Salaries and employe 
benefits would cost $290,480. 

Application for tax money has been made 
to the Emergency School Assistance Program 
(ESAP), which is administered by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. It is one of 12 such proposals by pri- 
vate groups and organizations in Tennessee. 
The four applications by Nashville groups 
were reported last week in The Nashville 
Banner, 

Headquarters of The Unity Group Fund, 
Inc., is in the office of the pastor of Second 
Missionary Baptist Church, the Rev. Paul 
A. McDaniel. 

NON-=POLITICAL 


The Rev. Mr. McDaniel said The Unity 
Group Fund, Inc., is a “non-political” or- 
ganization and that he is “acting chair- 
man.” 

The Unity Group Fund, Inc., according to 
the EASP proposal, grew out of The Unity 
Group, which was organized in the fall of 
1970. 

The primary purpose of The Unity Group, 
which was active politically, was “to get black 
representation on the City Commission of 
Chattanooga.” 

John P, Franklin, a Negro, was elected to 
the commission and assumed the post of 
commissioner of health, education and wel- 
fare last April. 

“Being successful in this venture,” the 
ESAP proposal for tax money states, “the 
group decided to continue its existence and 
broaden its concerns to include housing, 
education and inter-group relations. 

“The Unity Group is composed of leaders 
of civil, civil rights, religious, social and po- 
litical groups of the black community and 
other interested citizens.” 


BALANCED COMMITTEE 


The proposal lists three white persons and 
five Negroes on the bi-racial committee, with 
“two additional white members” still to be 
selected. 

On the bi-racial committee are James Wil- 
lams, 5326 Dorsey St., (chairman of 19th 
Ward, ist Precinct in Chattanooga) repre- 
senting The Infermers Club of Alton Park; 
Irvin Overton, 2712 Glenwood Parkway, (cam- 
paign manager for the successful Negro city 
commission candidate) John Franklin, rep- 
resenting Unity Group. 

Richard J. Ramsey, 3124 Rose Terrace, 
chairman of the Clearinghouse on Public Ed- 
ucation; Ben Miller, 2009 Kirby Ave., repre- 
senting the Community Action Program. 

Miss Willie L. McClendon, 4804 Oakland 
Ave., representing Action Coordinating Coun- 
cil; Mrs. B. T. Crombie, 2419 East 3rd St., 
representing the Orchard Knob-Glenwood 
Ares Advisory Council. 

Robert E. Brown, 424-B Gillespie Road, 
representing the NAACP; and William Har- 
ris, 514 Biltmore Drive, president of the Chat- 
tanooga Chapter of the Tennessee Council 
on Human Relations. He is also pastor of 
Fairview Presbyterian Church, 913 East 9th 
Street. 

MESSAGE QUOTED 


In a message accompanying the proposal 
entitled “Reactions to the ESAP Proposal 
Submitted by the Unity Group,” The Rev. 
Mr. Harris writes: 

“The people who oppose desegregation of 
the schools have much more ready access 
to the mass media than is the case in most 
communities. This makes it doubly hard for 
the school board and staff to act responsibly 
in this regard. 

“The problem is so significant that the 
public relations component of the proposal 
should be expanded from a mere line in the 
budget into one of the major thrusts of the 
proposal. 
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With the $372,970 in tax funds, the group 
proposes to “identify those in-school youth 
leaders who are dedicated to working with- 
in the system,” as well as “identify those 
out-of-school youth leaders who are pro- 
tagonistic of the system.” 

“The out-of-school leaders will work with 
the hard core drop-outs, the isolationists who 
feel integration is a racial injustice.” 

Employe salaries, services and benefits are 
broken down on the proposed budget as $12,- 
000 annually for the director and $8,000 for 
his assistant director. Two clerk-typists at 
$4,000 annually would cost $8,000. Fringe 
benefits for these employees would be $4,080. 

There would be seven “coordinators” at 
#750 a month for 10 months, or a total of 
$52,500. 

Twenty-five “community workers” at $500 
a month for 10 months would cost a total of 
$125,000; 11 more community workers (des- 
ignated as Community Workers II) at $500 
would total $55,000. Fringe benefits for these 
workers would require an additional expense 
of $27,900. 

Travel and per diem figured in the proposed 
budget at 1,200 miles at 9 cents a mile for 
20 workers for 10 months equals a $2,000 
expense. 

An interesting budget item is “inter-com 
system in motor vehicles” at a cost of $3,000. 
A second interesting budget item is “6 type- 
writers at $500 for a total of $1,000” (sic.). 

A calculator at the cost of $500 and a 
mimeograph machine at $500, as well as two 
“conference tables” at $100 each are budgeted. 

The ever needed consultants, who are so 
often listed in ESAP proposals, have not been 
forgotten here, though they work cheaper 
than some, being budgeted at $25 a day, 
rather than the usual $100 daily. In any 
ease, there are six of these on the proposed 
budget at $25 for a total of $150. 

An expensive budget item, requiring $10,- 
000 in tax funds, are “medical expenses at 
$100 per student times 100 students.” 

Legal fees at $10 per student for 100 stu- 
dents come out to the same $10,000 cost. 

“Janitorial service at $100 per month times 
12 months for $1,000" total appears to be $200 
short of the amount of tax money needed to 
keep the office clean. 

“Up Keep Contracts” cost $150 under the 
proposal of this group for ESAP funds. 

“Release time payment and supportive pay 
for parents for 200 days at $20 a day” adds 
up to $4,000 under the proposal. Utilities at 
$100 a month for 12 months will cost $1,200. 

Rental of a “portable loud speaker” at $5 
daily for 120 days costs $600, whether it is 
needed or not. 

Office space is to cost $200 a month for a 
year for a total of $2,400. Three desks at $100 
each cost $300 and the 75 folding chairs 
budgeted cost $450. 

The group plans to lease four station 
wagons at $150 a month for 10 months for 
a total cost of $6,000. 

It is also planned to provide cost of am- 
bulance service to students requiring it as 
the result “of school altercations,” 

In addition, it is proposed that coopera- 
tion of legal “personnel” be obtained “in the 
event that any student was accused of violat- 
ing civil law.” 

The group proposes to work with school 
officials “In identifying low achievers” and to 
work to have an out-of-school tutorial pro- 
gram for them. A “special out-of-school 
counselling seryice to chronic problem. stu- 
dents in cooperation with parents and teach- 
ers” would be provided. 

The group also wants to help find stu- 
dents part-time work and to bring students 
and families “into contact with those com- 
munity resources that can provide food, 
clothing and shelter on an emergency 
basis.” 

A bi-racial speakers’ bureau is planned 
“to present the status of school integration 
at any period through the school year.” 
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“After all,” the minister writes, “the pur- 
pose of the proposal is to change public 
opinions and attitudes in order that desegre- 
gation may be carried out in a smooth and 
orderly manner. Any proposal having this 
purpose would be silly not to pay greater at- 
tention to the mass media. 

“This component of the proposal should 
be expanded by at least 600 per cent, includ- 
ing a fulltime staff person and plans for spe- 
cific use of FCC (Federal Communications 
Commission) public service time and press 
releases,” 

TO COST $4,500 

Public relations, “TV, radio, newspaper" tis 
listed under “Other Cost” in the proposal 
as to cost $4,500. 

The Unity Fund Group, Inc., outlines nu- 
merous activities mainly consisting of iden- 
tifying people and recording information 
about them and their problems, holding 
meetings, making talks and getting medical 
and legal aid for students. 

“The possibility of an outbreak of violence 
will haunt the (school) system for several 
months to come. To meet this problem, the 
proposal for ESAP tax money plans to get co- 
operation of medical personnel “in the event 
that a school altercation would result in 
injury to any student” and to “provide medi- 
cal services needed in the event that an 
injured student was not covered by acci- 
dent insurance and/or his family was not able 
to cover the cost of medical treatment.” 


OUR PAKISTAN POLICY PUZZLE 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on August 
12, 1971, I wrote a letter to Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers seeking an ex- 
tensive clarification of the administra- 
tion’s policy toward the Government of 
Pakistan and the conflict in East Bengal. 
The State Department’s response on 
August 26, 1971, was, in my estimation, 
grossly inadequate. I have delayed mak- 
ing this exchange public because of con- 
versations on a staff level which I hoped 
might result in a more forthright, de- 
tailed, and candid response to my ques- 
tions. Unfortunately, my staff has been 
informed that no further public re- 
sponse will be forthcoming. 

The questions I asked cover the scope 
of our Pakistan policy—arms shipments, 
refugee aid, repatriation, the status of 
our relations with India, and the inter- 
play of the great powers in this situa- 
tion. Anyone comparing the questions in 
my letter and the State Department's 
responses would have to reach the con- 
clusion that their letter deliberately 
ignored some of those questions and 
answered others in a way more intended 
to confuse or divert than to clarify. It 
is littered with inconsistencies and empty 
generalities. 

Let me cite just a few of the more 
flagrant examples. I asked for an ex- 
planation of how it happened that the 
administration announced one arms 
shipment policy and then apparently fol- 
lowed another. Whoever wrote the State 
Department letter did not apparently 
regard such an inquiry into the way in 
which the executive and military bu- 
reauracy misfunctioned worthy of an 
answer. 

Instead he launched into a page-long 
discussion of the history of our military 
aid to Pakistan since 1965. To confuse 
matters further, in the course of two 
paragraphs of that discussion we were 
told first that we have provided no lethal 
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end items since September 1965, then 
that some ammunition was also sold, and 
finally, that no military ammunition has 
been involved. Perhaps the nuances of 
those phrases have some special meaning 
to someone in the State Department but 
doubt they are intelligible to anyone 
else. 

Arguing that the arbitrary action of a 
full military embargo might limit our 
influence on the Pakistani Government, 
the letter ignores entirely the point that 
our continued arms shipments appear to 
publicly condone Pakistani policy in East 
Bengal. Instead the letter minimizes the 
effect of the military materiel as having 
little real military consequence in East 
Pakistan. To a Bengali on the lethal re- 
ceiving end of those supplies, it must ap- 
pear otherwise. 

That the issue of U.S. arms shipments 
is far from dead—despite the supposed 
expiration of the export licenses—is 
dramatically demonstrated by the dis- 
closure of my distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), of two arms deals, negotiated 
after the March 25 deadline and totaling 
nearly $10 million. 

The matter of U.S. Government policy 
on economic aid, too, is dealt with in the 
letter in a manner designed to leave the 
reader more in doubt afterward than 
before. Authoritative reports that the 
United States was consistently the lone 
holdout for continued aid to Pakistan in 
the aid consortium meetings are entirely 
disregarded. 

Instead, the letter boldly states without 
explanation or elucidation that our 
Government’s position on present and 
future aid does not differ materially from 
that of most other donors. 

Finally, with regard the grave political 
consequences of the East Bengal situa- 
tion and of our reactions to it, the letter 
offers one paragraph, a paragraph 
drowning in phrases about encouraging 
reconciliation, maintaining cooperative 
relationships with both India and Paki- 
stan and keeping a substantive relation- 
ship with each of them to be effective 
in counseling restraint. This paragraph 
seems to have been written in a diplo- 
matic fairyland where China and Russia 
do not exist, where India-United States 
relations remain undamaged, where 7 
million human beings seeking refuge 
from brutal repression are only a dimly 
seen reality, and where the immense 
chasm of passion that now separates the 
two halves of Pakistan can be trippingly 
bridged. 

This passage and other portions of the 
letter are so coolly complacement that 
they seem more appropriate to a consid- 
eration of some protocol squabble be- 
tween petty principalities rather than a 
human and political crisis of major pro- 
portions. That crisis has already cost 
thousands of lives, destroyed our good re- 
lations with the second most populous 
nation in the world and further under- 
mined the credibility of our Govern- 
ment’s public word. 

In sum this exchange of correspond- 
ence is further proof that the Nixon 
administration either cannot or will not 
publicly explain its Pakistan policy. In 
the absence of such an explanation, I 
believe the Congress has no choice but 
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to take the initiative itself. Not only must 
it act to pass S. 2568, authorizing up to 
$400 million in refugee asistance, but it 
must also suspend all economic and mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan until there is con- 
vincing evidence that the Government of 
Pakistan is making a genuine effort to 
reach a peace of conciliation and com- 
promise. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
change of letters be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE OF THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C., August 12, 1971. 
The Honorable WILLIAM P., ROGERS, 
U.S. Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. SecreTary: Recent events have 
underscored the growing domestic and inter- 
national importance of the conflict in East 
Bengal. Our newspapers and national news 
magazines have brought home to the Ameri- 
can people the horror of Pakistani atrocities, 
the tragedy of the refugees, and the proba- 
bility of interminable bloodshed if events in 
East Bengal continue on the current path. 
Furthermore, the just announced treaty of 
friendship between the Soviet Union and 
India indicates the extent to which the East 
Pakistan crisis has stimulated heightened 
international rivalry and raised new pros- 
pects for great power confrontation, It is 
further evidence that the U.S. in its own 
self-interest cannot pursue a policy of more 
passivity in South Asia. 

In light of the above, the failure of our 
government to explain clearly and forth- 
rightly our policy in regard to the conflict in 
East Pakistan has become increasingly dis- 
tressing. A clear statement explaining both 
the methods and the objectives of that pol- 
icy would do much to dispel the ambiguities 
and doubts that exist in my mind and, I am 
sure, in the minds of many Americans, 

First, the conditions underlying our pol- 
icy regarding sales and shipments of military 
arms and equipment to the Government of 
Pakistan have been a source of considerable 
confusion and controversy. I now understand 
that the outstanding licenses for the export 
of “non-lethal” equipment cover the pur- 
chase of about $15 million worth of military 
goods and that about $10.8 million of these 
licenses will expire in the middle of this 
month, 

While this expiration is welcome, an ade- 
quate explanation has not yet been made of 
why such confusion was allowed to exist or 
why a full embargo on military shipments to 
Pakistan (including the revocation of out- 
standing licenses) was not imposed in the 
first place. Such an explanation still seems 
very much in order, Furthermore, what is the 
exact nature of the arms and military sup- 
plies for which export licenses are outstand- 
ing and which have not as yet been shipped? 
What is your best estimate of the portion of 
Pakistani arms and military equipment that 
is of United States origin? Does the Execu- 
tive Branch have evidence that equipment 
and arms supplied by the U.S. Government 
or by American manufacturers, have been 
employed by Pakistan armed forces against 
the people of East Pakistan? If so, what steps 
have been taken to prevent reoccurrence, and 
why has such evidence not been sufficient 
grounds to cut off all further military sup- 
ply exports to Pakistan? 

A second point of serious concern has been 
the position we have taken in the Pakistan 
Aid Consortium. According to persistent 
press reports, the United States has been the 
only consortium nation to oppose the imme- 
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diate suspension of ongoing economic aid. 
The reasoning behind this position has not 
been explained in detail. 

The House of Representatives has already 
acted to delete economic assistance to Paki- 
stan from the pending foreign aid bill. The 
Senate will soon be considering the same 
legislation. Therefore, it would be appropri- 
ate for the Administration to explain now to 
the Senate and to the American people what 
evidence, if any, it has for believing that our 
continued aid will further a peaceful political 
settlement of the conflict In Pakistan. In 
short, what is the nature of the “influence” 
we have in Pakistan to which the President 
referred on August 4? What evidence is there 
that our influence has produced any positive 
results to date? 

I certainly support wholeheartedly the ef- 
forts our government has thus far made to 
help clothe and feed the refugees in both 
India and Pakistan. I am, of course, satis- 
fied that it is our Government’s desire to see 
our relief supplies and commodity's aid used 
for their intended purposes. But what if any 
controls do we exercise over the movement 
of these supplies once they reach Pakistan? 
What guarantees do we have that they are 
not being commandeered by the Pakistan 
army? What evidence do we have that they 
have been thus diverted in the past? 

There are currently estimated to be close 
to seven million refugees in India. How many 
refugees do you foresee by the end of 1971? 
What is your estimate of the capability of 
the Government of India to clothe and feed 
these people? What is your assessment of 
the prospects for the safe return of these 
refugees to their homes in East Bengal in 
the foreseeable future? 

Beyond the question of relief and even 
repatriation of the refugees, is the question 
of the future of Pakistan and South Asia. 
What is your assessment of the possibilities 
for reconciliation between East and West 
Pakistan, and under what circumstances do 
you believe that reconciliation might best 
take place? How do you assess the increasing 
reports of the possibility of war between 
India and Pakistan? To what extent has our 
policy contributed to closer relations between 
Russia and India and further deterioration 
of U.S.-Indian relations? In the interest of 
maintaining leyerage or influence on the 
Government of West Pakistan, are we not 
sacrificing other interests of even greater 
value? 

The President said on August 4, “We are 
not going to engage in public pressure on the 
Government of West Pakistan,” yet the State 
Department twice this week has publicly 
warned the Pakistan Government with re- 
gard to the trial of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 
As one of the signers of a letter to you about 
Shiekh Mujibur earlier this week, I fully sup- 
port that action. However, it would be of in- 
terest to know whether you regard this step 
as a revision of the policy enunciated by the 
President. And if so, is our Government now 
willing to exert “public pressure” not only 
with regard to the fate of one individual but 
also with regard to the fate of a whole 
people? 

I look forward to your response to these 
questions at your earliest possible con- 
venience. 

Sincerely, 
Brrcu BAYE, 
U.S. Senator. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1971. 
Hon. BmcH BAYH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Barn: The Secretary has 
asked me to reply to your letter of August 
12, concerning United States policy in the 
current crisis in East Pakistan. 


October 27, 1971 


Your letter touches on numerous aspects 
of the crisis. The questions you raise are dif- 
ficult ones, reflecting the exceedingly com- 
plex and serious policy issues that are in- 
volved. I think you will agree that the an- 
Swers are also difficult, for all of us, as this 
Government seeks to pursue policies that 
will preserve both our own interests and 
help make a contribution toward relieving 
the great humanitarian aspects of the crisis. 

Our approach to this difficult situation 
from the outset has been essentially three- 
fold. First, to alleviate the suffering of the 
millions of people caught up in this great 
human tragedy, we have been in the fore- 
front of humanitarian relief efforts, on both 
sides of the border. We intend to continue 
that role. Secondly, because of the obvious 
dangers of conflict between India and Paki- 
stan which would so drastically worsen this 
crisis, we have counseled restraint with both 
countries. We are continuing to do so. 
Thirdly, recognizing the essential need to 
focus on the root cause of the problem, we 
have urged the Government of Pakistan to 
move as quickly as it can with steps that 
will begin the urgent task of a peaceful po- 
litical accommodation. To the extent we can 
meaningfully contribute to this process, we 
will continue this effort. 

We believe that this policy is the right one 
under the circumstances. We intend to per- 
severe in the various efforts that make up 
this policy, conscious in doing so of both 
the limitations on what any outside power 
can do to influence the actions of sovereign 
powers in such a crisis and of the compul- 
sions that rest on the entire world com- 
munity to be responsive in a tragedy of such 
proportions and potential. 

Let me now respond to your questions 
about the various elements that go into our 
policy. 

There has been a widespread and erroneous 
belief that the United States has been a 
major supplier of arms to Pakistan since the 
critical days of March 1971. In fact, we have 
provided no lethal end-items of military 
equipment since our grant military program 
in Pakistan was suspended (later terminated) 
in September 1965. Since that time Pakistan 
has obtained equipment from several sup- 
pliers, including China, the USSR, and 
France. We must assume that some of this 
equipment has been used in East Pakistan, 
as well as equipment that we previously sup- 
plied, but we have no way of knowing the 
proportions of use in the present crisis. We 
regret that U.S. equipment has been so used 
and have so advised the Government of Paki- 
stan, which however sees itself as within its 
sovereign right in using its military forces to 
preserve its internal security as it sees best, 

What we have sold to Pakistan since 1965 
has been limited to a very large degree to 
such end items as transport and communi- 
cations equipment and spare parts for pre- 
viously supplied U.S. equipment. Some am- 
munition was also sold. After fighting broke 
out in East Pakistan in late March of this 
year, we took action to suspend all further 
sales—except for those items in the pipeline 
where valid licenses were outstanding. What 
has gone to Pakistan since that time, under 
those valid licenses, has been almost entirely 
spare parts and, because many of the licenses 
either expired or were not utilized, has to- 
talled no more than $3 to $4 million. No mili- 
tary ammunition has been involved. As of the 
present time what remains in the pipeline 
represents a figure considerably less than $4 
million, and this figure will continue to de- 
cline as the few remaining licenses are 
utilized or expire. 

Thus what we are talking about is not only 
a small figure but one with little real mili- 
tary consequence in East Pakistan. We have 
not felt we should apply a full embargo on 
these remaining shipments because of our 
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wish to avoid arbitrary actions with the Goy- 
ernment of Pakistan that could limit the role 
we may be able to play in helping to restore 
peaceful conditions. 

We have been similarly guided in our ap- 
proach to economic aid. We have not pro- 
vided any new bilateral economic aid (ex- 
cept for humanitarian assistance) since the 
fighting began, but we have felt that form- 
ally to terminate existing projects would not 
only be counterproductive for the flexi- 
bility we seek to retain in our overall rela- 
tionship with Pakistan but would in the 
final analysis be detrimental to the people 
of Pakistan. This is the position of most, if 
not all, other aid donors to Pakistan. As for 
the future, we have said that we look for- 
ward to resuming our support for what was 
a promising development effort prior to the 
events in March, but that we could do so 
only in the context of a revised national 
development plan encompassing both wings. 
Any such revision by the Pakistanis must ob- 
viously take full account of the current polit- 
ical situation. We do not believe this posi- 
tion differs materially from that of most 
other donors. 

You refer to our role in humanitarian 
relief. There our purpose is clear and, we 
hope, unquestioned—to support as effective- 
ly and strongly as we can the efforts of the 
international community led by the United 
Nations to relieve human suffering and to 
prevent future famine. Both the President 
and the Secretary of State have made clear 
our determination to provide all-out support 
for this effort. In doing so it would be dif- 
ficult to guarantee, particularly under 
present conditions in East Pakistan, that our 
relief contributions will in every case be 
fully and effectively utilized, but we are 
reasonably confident that our contributions 
and those of others are in fact reaching the 
people concerned. That confidence will be 
strengthened as the United Nations estab- 
lishes itself on the ground in East Pakistan, 
an operation to which we are giving full 
and material support. 

It is our strong hope and belief that as 
this U.N.-led effort of relief and rehabilita- 
tion gets underway in East Pakistan it will 
help restore confidence among the people of 
East Pakistan, which in turn should con- 
tribute to conditions that will encourage 
a return flow of those refugees now in India. 
We are under no illusions on this score, how- 
ever, since we ize full well that there 
can be no significant return of the millions 
of refugees until there are political, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions in East Pakistan 
that will inspire confidence among the 
refugees themselves. 

All of these issues relate to the two clearly 
fundamental points you raise in your letter, 
that is, the part we might be able to play to 
encourage reconciliation between the two 
wings of Pakistan and to contribute to the 
outlook for peace among the countries of 
South Asia. These purposes are fundamental 
to our policies in South Asia. We believe that 
any progress toward their accomplishment 
requires that we seek actively to maintain 
cooperative relationships with both India 
and Pakistan. We cannot dictate to either 
how they should solve their problems and 
we must recognize the limits on our in- 
fluence, But we believe it is only through 
keeping a substantive relationship with each 
of them that we can be effective in counsel- 
ing restraint and encouraging resolution of 
the great problems that have so often divided 
these two countries and endangered peace 
in the subcontinent. 

I know that officers of the Department 
directly concerned would be happy to meet 
with you or your staff if you would want 
elaboration on any of these points. Please 
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feel free to call on us to this effect when- 
ever the Department can be of help. 
Sincerely yours, 
Harrison M, SyMMEs, 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Relations. 


JARGON AND RESEARCH—TWIN 
IDOLS IN WORK WITH THE BLIND 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, some 
time ago I was privileged to participate 
in a convention of the Associated Blind 
of Massachusetts. I was, as always, im- 
pressed with the courage, the creativity, 
and the fortitude of these wonderful 
people. 

But I confess, I was not aware until 
that occasion of the extraordinary de- 
grees of discrimination experienced by 
the hundreds of thousands of our citi- 
zens who happen to be blind. Blind peo- 
ple in this country encounter outright 
discrimination in housing, job oppor- 
tunities, travel insurance, and a host of 
other areas. So deep is their concern that 
many of them suggested to me that the 
blind, and perhaps other handicapped 
persons, should be covered under the 
Equal Employment Opportunities Com- 
mission, and should be included in a new 
constitutional amendment forbidding 
discrimination against the handicapped. 
I intend to look into this matter closely, 
and to propose legislation where neces- 
ey to correct this intolerable condi- 

on. 

The speech delivered at the convention 
by Kenneth Jernigan, president of the 
National Federation of the Blind, speaks 
to the insight and determination of our 
handicapped citizens. Mr. Jernigan gave 
a speech which surely applies to us all. 
It was by no means the standard in- 
spirational speech. Rather it was the 
speech of a man possessed of a remark- 
ably clear perception of one of our grav- 
est national problems: the tendency to 
ignore the individual. 

Jargon and research, as Mr. Jernigan 
so aptly demonstrates, is the symptom 
of a nationwide tendency toward dehu- 
manization, a tendency to downplay the 
role of the individual, to consider only 
numbers to be important, to become lost 
in our own prose and bureaucratic 
formulations. 

Mr. Jernigan obviously believes that 
learning can be fun. His speech is laced 
with wit and humor, making his obser- 
vations and recommendations all the 
more memorable. For the edification of 
Senators and of all persons everywhere 
who are engaged in the research and 
application of social programs, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Jernigan’s 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JARGON AND RESEARCH—TWIN IDOLS IN WORK 
WITH THE BLIND 
(By Kenneth Jernigan) 

It is written: “Thou shalt not make unto 

thee any graven images ... Thou shalt not 


bow down thyself to them nor serve them.” 
This Biblical injunction is as valid now as it 


was in ancient times. It is as valid in secular 
as eccelesiastical terms; and it is, perhaps, 
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especially valid today in the field of work 
with the blind. 

In fact, it seems to me that all of the gains 
we have made in improving the conditions of 
blind people are threatened by an ever grow- 
ing worship of twin idols—false gods, if you 
will—the idols of jargon and research. The 
worshippers of these graven images are com- 
ing in increasing numbers, from the ranks of 
the professionals in our field—people who 
are placing technical means ahead of human 
ends—people who have become obsessed with 
techniques, with the tools and toys of their 
trade, and in so doing have forgotten the true 
purpose of their labors. That purpose, of 
course, is the improvement of the condition 
of blind people. More exactly, it is their eleva- 
tion to productivity and dignity, to self- 
sufficiency and self-confidence. 

Let us look, briefly, at each of these two 
objects of worship—before which so many 
of the professional experts in the fields of 
welfare and rehabilitation bow down today. 

First, the idol of jargon. This is the verbal 
tendency to escalate the simple into the com- 
plex; to prefer the long-winded polysyllable 
to the short, clear word or phrase; to sup- 
pose that obscure and technical language is 
more professional and respectable than 
straight talk. This jargonizing tendency is 
the occupational hazard, not alone of the 
welfare and rehabilitation people, but of all 
others who make a fetish of technical ex- 
pertise and specialism. The most heavy- 
handed jargonists of all are probably to be 
found in the universities and graduate 
schools, where apprentices in nearly every 
field are trained to write and speak “in ton- 
gues”—that is, in academic tongues, which 
none but their fellow converts can possibly 
understand. 

Let me offer a homely example of how this 
process works. You all know the simple 
nursery rhyme which goes: 


“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky.” 


Here is how one inspired wit has jargon- 
ized this familiar verse: 


“Scintillate, scintillate, globule orifice 
Fain would I know of your nature specific, 
Loftily poised in ether capacious, 

Strongly resembling a gem carbonaceous.” 


Here is another example, drawn from a 
masterwork of bureaucratic satire, entitled 
Federal Prose. The problem which the 
authors pose for themselves is how a bureau- 
crat would express the familiar maxim, 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth.” Their 
formulation reals: “Undue multiplicity of 
personnel assigned either concurrently or 
consecutively to a single function involves 
deterioration of quality in the resultant 
product as compared with the product of the 
labor of an exact sufficiency of personnel.” 

A classic illustration of the jargonizing 
syndrome is the famous definition of evolu- 
tion set forth by Herbert Spencer almost 
exactly a century ago. “Evolution,” declared 
Spencer, “is an integration of matter and 
concomitant dissipation of motion; during 
which the matter passes from a relatively, 
indefinite incoherent homogeneity to a rela- 
tively definite coherent heterogeneity; and 
during which the retained motion undergoes 
a parallel transformation,” Fortunately, we 
have a tongue-in-cheek translation of this 
overblown sentence, rendered by the philos- 
opher William James. It reads: “Evolution 
is a change from a no-howish, untalkabout- 
able, all-alikeness to a somehowish and in 
general talkaboutable not-all-alikeness by 
continuous sticktogetherations and some- 
thingelsifications.” 

In our time, and in our own field of work 
with the blind, as everywhere else, there are 
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a number of expressions which every speaker 
feels he has to use; although, they are 
almost never defined and rarely if ever quite 
understood. One such expression is “con- 
ceptual framework.” Once, after I had heard 
an expert at a rehabilitation conference re- 
peat that term several times over, I was 
moved to ask him whether it would be cor- 
rect to say that a conceptual framework was 
just a long-winded term for a bed. 

Now let me ask you to make a concerted 
effort, along with me, to find the point—or 
even the “conceptual framework”—of the 
following paragraph from a report of the 
Regional Rehabilitation Research Institute 
of the University of Utah: 

“The counseling relationship [the report 
states] may be defined as a dyadic relation- 
ship which has special characteristics that 
tend to determine some of the aspects of 
the parameters of attraction, influence, and 
interaction. It should be noted that these 
parameters are not rigid structural entities, 
but are fluid systems which are interrelated 
and subject to the actions and reactions of 
the dyadic partners. As an example of the 
fluid nature of the parameters, an attractive 
person is more likely to wield influence in 
a dyadic situation and his co-communicator 
is more apt to interact with him. . . . While 
the counselor may be an attractive person 
and capable of influence in the dyad, if he 
is punitive in either his verbal or non-verbal 
communication his interactive capabilities 
may be inhibited.” 

Shall we try to unscramble this learned 
statement? In ordinary language it might 
sound something like this: “In counseling, 
two persons meet for a purpose and either 
get along well, or they don’t, Other things 
being equal, a friendly counselor will do a 
better job, unless he loses his cool.” 

The danger posed by the idol of Jargon is 
more than that it clutters up the verbal 
landscape and makes it hard for the reader 
to plow his way through. It is the danger 


of losing altogether the needle point of the 
discourse under a haystack of wordage. It 
is the danger of confusing the issue—if in- 
deed there is one—through confusing and 
torturing the language. It is the danger, to 
the reader or listener, of being seduced by 


resounding rhetoric 
logic. 

Let us try another example of jargonism 
at work—this time from the field of welfare. 
In an article entitled “Social Nearness 
Among Welfare Institutions,” the author 
states: “It was noticed in the preceding sec- 
tions that the social welfare organizational 
milieu presents an interdependence, a formal 
solidarity, a coerced feeling of unity. How- 
ever divergent the specific objectives of each 
organization, theoretically they all have a 
common purpose, the care of the so-called 
underprivileged. Whether they execute what 
they profess or not is a different question 
and one which does not fall within the con- 
fines of these pages." 

Now what does this collection of heady 
phrases mean? Mostly nothing, as far as I can 
see. I suggest that any writer who can go so 
far out of his and the reader’s way to avoid 
simple words and straightforward sentences 
might well be suspected of dressing up a 
weak case. It just might be that, if his case 
were to be put forward clearly and un- 
adorned, it would not merely be revealed 
but exposed. 

Let us go back for a moment into that 
office where the rehabilitation counselor sits 
behind his desk, pulling his parameters to- 
gether and waiting for a client to walk in 
to make up a dyad. As he waits, he recites 
to himself some inspirational words from a 
leading theorist of counseling, Dr. Frederick 
C. Thorne, who holds a Ph.D. in psychology 
from Columbia and an M.D. from Cornell. 
The words are these: “The electric approach 
to scientific case handling basically depends 
upon adequate diagnosis as the cornerstone 


into accepting loose 
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of all case handling in order to identify eti- 
ologic causes and apply appropriate thera- 
peutic methods according to their indica- 
tions and contraindications.” Thus fortified 
by that heady draft, the counselor presses a 
button and calls for his first appointment. 

And now, for my last (I almost said 
“penultimate”) illustration of toxic jargon- 
ism at work in the field of rehabilitation. 
Here is a passage relating to work with the 
blind: 

“The miulti-disciplinary approach was a 
basic consideration, with the total range of 
services placed on the spectrum to deal with 
the problems in an isolated manner to the 
exclusion of broad perspective.... The blind 
of the nation have usually not had a full 
range of services available to them, thus 
limiting and blighting their innate potential 
and contributing to poverty and disadvan- 
tage—symbolized and exemplified by an in- 
formational and cultural gap. In the closed 
cycle where rehabilitation has often seemed 
contra-indicated, the difficulty has some- 
times been one of resources rather than one 
of motivation. If funding is available so 
that we can expand our facility we hope to 
contribute to the alleviation of this con- 
dition.” 

While that chain of great thoughts still 
rings in your ears, let me make a confession. 
The author of the passage is none other 
than I. I received a letter from an official 
in Washington sometime ago, one of the 
higher-ups in federal rehabilitation, who de- 
manded from me a “concise narrative,” and 
couched his demand in such jargonized 
terms that I could not tell what he meant 
or wanted. So I responded in the style indi- 
cated. If you ask me what my words meant, 
I tell you frankly that I haven't the slight- 
est idea. Incidentally, I presume they satis- 
fied the Washington expert since I have not 
to this day heard from him again concern- 
ing the matter. 

The second of the graven images to which 
I wish to call your attention is the idol of 
research, It is, as you will perceive, a close 
relative of the idol of jargon. For it is often 
an extreme case of research-itis which pro- 
duces the verbal diarrhea we have been ex- 
amining. Research-itis is a common afflic- 
tion brought on, among other things, by 
the chilly atmosphere of would-be profes- 
sional agencies and scientific laboratories. 
Among its early symptoms are the continual 
sharpening of what are called measuring 
rods and other research tools; an attraction 
to numerology, the mysterious science of 
numbers; and the habit of using directional 
and mathematical terms such as “yector”, 
“valence”, and “parameter”. After the virus 
has had its full effect, the victim becomes 
delirious and talks in a code language, con- 
sisting mainly of initials and abbreviations 
like IBM, MMPI, HEW, and NIMH. Observe 
the following sample, obtained from the 
Regional Rehabilitation Institute of the 
University of Utah—that is, the RRRI of 
UU: 

“One of the first scales developed by the 
Institute was the Social Vocabulary Index 
(SVI) which attempts to measure the self 
concept system of an individual. The SVI 
was patterned after the Bills Index of Ad- 
justment and Values (IAV). The SVI is com- 
posed of six subscales which are the: Self 
Concept Scale, Self Acceptance Scale, Ideal 
Self Scale, Concept of Others Scale, Vocabu- 
lary Scale, and Marlow-Crowne Social Desir- 
ability Scale.... 

“The research sample of 88 vocational re- 
habilitants was comprised of 57, or 65 percent, 
maie clients, and 31, or 35 percent, female 
clients. The mean age at application for serv- 
ices for the male clients was 35.7 years and 
33.2 years for the female clients. ... 

“The scoring of the IS also yields three 
different measures of concordance: (a) In- 
trapersonal Concordance, (b) Interpersonal 
Concordance, and (c) Reciprocal Concord- 
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ance. ... It is interesting to note that the SVI 
and Is scales were so constructed as not to be 
sensitive to differential response patterns of 
males and females... .” 

The subject of this particular piece of re- 
search (you may be surprised to learn) is the 
professional relationship of the counselor 
and the client in rehabilitation. The purpose 
is ostensibly to improve counseling—that is, 
to help the counselor help the client to help 
himself. It is possible that such will, indeed, 
be the outcome of the numerous scales, tests, 
interviews, experiments, and statistical ma- 
nipulations contained in the hundred printed 
pages of the study. But I doubt it. This re- 
search project seems to me almost a classic 
example of the reversal of means and ends— 
the error of becoming obsessed with mere 
means for their own sake, and thus convert- 
ing them into ends—the mistake of getting 
caught up in the strategies and mechanisms 
of the methods themselves, at the cost of los- 
ing all sight of the goal. 

Let us be clear, and fair, about the role of 
research in rehabilitation and related profes- 
sional fields. It can be a valuable adjunct to 
the main business at hand— which is the 
business of getting people out of distress and 
dependency, and into employment and inde- 
pendence. Where efforts are plainly and sen- 
sibly geared to these ends, there cannot be 
too much research, or too many researchers, 
or too sophisticated a methodology. The 
quarrel is not with relevant research or with 
competent researchers doing material things: 
the quarrel is with so-called “research” that 
is irrelevant, Incompetent, and immaterial. 

No one in the field of vocational rehabili- 
tation—and least of all a director of a state 
program—can fail to be gratified by the 
rapid growth of national interest and com- 
mitment to this area during the past 15 
years. However, the emphasis is not always 
properly directed, and the word does not 
necessarily fit the deed. Since the federal 
program of research and demonstration was 
started by the “New Look” legislation of 1954, 
more than 1,000 separate projects have been 
sponsored by the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration (now the Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices Administration). Some few of these 
projects, of course, have undoubtedly proved 
out in terms of hard results—by which I 
mean primarily more efficient Job placement 
and more effective counseling. All this is 
very much to the good. 

While it is easy for those of us who labor 
in this expanding industry of human saivage 
and human engineering to congratulate our- 
selves on our progress, it is harder to be seli- 
critical. It is still harder to be suspicious of 
the sheer volume of research materials; and 
it is hardest of all to be doubtful about the 
good effects of all that money. 

But I am critical; I am suspicious; and I 
am doubtful. Take the matter of money, for 
example. In the first year of the research 
and demonstration grant program, 1955, 
eighteen new grants were sponsored and 
$298,000 was committed to support them. 
That was a pretty good beginning. But just 
eleven years later, in 1966, some 153 new 
grants were endorsed by federal rehabilita- 
tion and (note this) $20,568,000 was funded 
to support those projects. More than 20 mil- 
lion dollars, in one year—not for the ongoing 
work of administering the regular programs 
of rehabilitation, but for new projects of 
“research and demonstration.” 

What are the implications of this tre- 
mendous outlay of funds for purposes of re- 
search? It means, for one thing, that an aw- 
ful lot of research gets done—and that, a lot 
of awful research gets done! It means that, 
with the vast number and variety of projects 
submitted to get at the gravy, the federal 
agency’s standards for choosing among them 
become ever more arbitrary and technical. 
That project which looks respectably scien- 
tific, comfortably professional, and properly 
complex has a strong edge over the one which 
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looks relatively simple and uncomplicated 
and (worst of all) possibly original and 
ground breaking. All those human computers 
and numerologists whose main interest is in 
refining their conceptual frameworks are 
natural winners in the great federal game 
of grantsmanship. Not only are they winners, 
but they are fairly sure to have their grants 
continued and extended for as long as they 
can come up with graphs and tables and 
data which furnish what is known as “vali- 
dation” and “confirmation” of the original 
findings in the initial project. 

Here, for example, is a report entitled 
“Construct Validation Studies of the Minne- 
sota Importance Questionnaire’—a bulletin 
in the University of Minnesota Studies in 
Vocational Rehabilitation (Number Eight). 
The object of the study, we are told, was to 
check on the Importance Questionnaire 
(MIQ) on the basis of Proposition III of the 
Theory of Work Adjustment, which states: 
“Satisfaction is a function of the correspond- 
ence between the reinforcer system of the 
work environment and the individual's set 
of needs, provided that the individual's abil- 
ities correspond with the ability require- 
ments of the work environment.” 

Let me give you a sample of how the 
study goes: 

“The MSQ, like the MIQ, consisted of 100 
five-response-choice item3 scoring on 20 
scales. The items of the MSQ were mainly 
items of the MIQ rewritten as satisfaction 
items. The MSQ was administered to 1,793 
employed individuals. MSQ scales were gen- 
erally found to haye lower means and higher 
variabilities than the corresponding MIQ 
scales... 

Like the MIQ, the scale intercorrelations of 
the MSQ were somewhat higher than de- 
sired but with sufficient reliable specific 
variance to be interpreted as relatively 


unique dimensions. Factor analysis of the 
MSQ scales yielded two factors interpretable 


as satisfaction with the ‘job’ and with the 

And that’s not all: “The combined findings 
from the two analyses support the construct 
validity of ten o. the sixteen scales studied: 
Ability Utilization, Achievement, Advance- 
ment, Authority, Compensation, Creativity, 
Independence, Responsibility, Social Service 
and Variety. Little evidence was obtained 
for the construct validity of the Activity, 
Moral Values, Recognition, Security, Social 
Status and Working Conditions scales of the 
MIQ.” 

Besides these great ideas, one more thing 
is interesting in the 75-page printed report 
of the Minnesota team. My hunch that a 
truck driver could lick a nursing assistant 
was (I think) confirmed and validated on 
Page 42 in this clear-cut manner: “The data 
were re-analyzed using truck drivers as the 
high-reinforcement group (median rank of 
1, range of 7) and nursing assistants as the 
low-reinforcement group (median rank of 
16, range of 6). The nursing assistants were 
used because no’ job groups obtained me- 
dian ranks of 17, 18, or 19.” 

The university hich carried out this re- 
search is one of 18 or more selected a few 
years back to serve as special research and 
training centers for rehabilitation purposes. 
It is noteworthy that (as of July 1967) 11 of 
these centers were medically oriented; three 
were vocationally oriented; three dealt with 
mental retardation; and one dealt with deaf- 
ness. None dealt directly with the blind. 
(Under the circumstances I am not sure 
whether this fact makes me happy or sad.) 
Of course, the vocationally and medically 
oriented centers supposedly make contribu- 
tions used in work with the blind; but they 


reflect the distinct biases of their researchers 
and technicians, Thus, it requires little wis- 
dom to anticipate that the 11 medically fo- 
cused centers will tend to interpret rehabil- 
itation physically and organically and will 
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perceive their goals in terms of motor coordi- 
nation, health, emotional adjustment, and 
the like. Such rehabilitation research, con- 
stituting perhaps two-thirds of the total 
amount accomplished in the entire field, in- 
evitably draws attention away from the basic 
vocational and social goals of rehabilitation 
in favor of medical and therapeutic solutions. 

The point here is not that medical concepts 
and contributions are irrelevant to the work 
of rehabilitation. It is only that they are not 
central to the problem and the objective. The 
vital purpose, the overriding goal, of rehabil- 
itation of the blind is to put the rehabilitant 
into society—not into the hospital. The first 
and fundamental requirement is to see him 
as a client, not as a patient. And when that 
is done, of course, the next requirement is 
to see him as a person, not merely as a 
client. 

This emphasis on the person brings us to 
an issue which the recent escalation of re- 
search and demonstration has raised to the 
proportions of a crisis—which might we'l be 
labeled the “crisis of the individual.” The 
dilemma I refer to is graphically symbolized 
by the congressional authorization in 1965 
of a national data system in rehabilitation— 
under which computers are being developed 
to store, analyze, retrieve, and disseminate 
the vast amounts of scientific, industrial, 
professional, academic, technical, and other 
kinds of information cranked out for the sup- 
posed benefit of rehabilitation workers and 
administrators. The computerized data sys- 
tem is intended to be a national resource, 
available to all rehabilitation agencies and 
their staffs whenever they see fit to use it. 

And it is, of course, a sure bet that they 
will see fit to use it often. Therein, exactly, 
lies the dilemma and the crisis. For the sheer 
mass Of all this so-called technical and seem- 
ingly scientific material—the intimidating 
bulk of it—is certain to come down in an ava- 
lanche of print and a flood of figures upon 
the desk of the counselor, directly between 
him and his client. In the vernacular of the 
profession, the “visibility” of the blind per- 
son on the other side of the desk is likely 
to decline in direct ratio to the volume of 
intervening literature. 

In fact, this is no mere future possibility 
but a reality of the present. It is not too 
much to say that the client of rehabilitation, 
the disabled or distressed or disadvantaged 
person, is already the forgotten man of the 
program. He is forgotten in several senses of 
the term. He is ignored by workers and ad- 
ministrators intent upon processing data, fil- 
ing reports, staffing the case, using the team 
approach, finalizing yesterday's conference, 
and briefing for tomorrow's. The disabled 
person is overlooked (as well as overseen) by 
counselors who perceive their role in the 
so-called “professional” terms of standard- 
ized procedures and ritualized tasks—a trend 
which has led to the widespread notion, for 
example, that anyone who ventures to work 
“overtime” in a given week (that is, more 
than 35 to 40 hours) Is guilty of “nonpro- 
fessional conduct,” regardless of the human 
need or distress which tempted him to serve 
beyond the call of official duty. 

There is yet another and more basic sense 
in which the person undergoing rehabilita- 
tion has become the forgotten man of the 
program. It is not only the sheer quantity of 
research which tends to bury the individual 
and drop him out of sight. It is also the 
quality of the research which contributes to 
that result, For the more technically elabo- 
rate, the more jargonized and obsessed with 
trivia the research becomes, the greater is 
the threat it presents to the visibility, the 
identity, and th dignity of the disabled 
individual it is supposed to serve. At the 
hands of the pseudo-scientific fraternity of 
testers, computers, and idolators of research, 
the client of rehabilitation comes to be re- 
garded not as a person but a case (or, worse, 


& case history). He begins to be defined not 
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as a whole human being but as an assembly 
of drives, roles, mechanisms, symptoms, and 
intervening variables. He is no longer a man 
or a woman, but one-half of a dyad. He is 
not a unique person, one of a kind, with his 
Own sorrows and yearnings; he has become 
an interchangeable unit, a member of a class, 
differing only slightly in the valence of his 
parameters, with a median rank of seven and 
& range of three. 

Along with the neglect of the person in re- 
habilitation, and closely related to it, has 
gone the neglect of the original and para- 
mount purpose of the program. It is not with- 
out significance that the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, as it used to be called, has 
now become the Rehabilitation Services Ad- 
ministration. What has been conveniently 
discarded in the shift of titles, you will note, 
is the term vocational. The omission is delib- 
erate, and it is sinful. 

Meanwhile (with the amendments of 1943, 
1954, 1965, 1968, and 1969) so-called “sery- 
ices” of every variety run rampant through 
the federal statute, and the idol of Research 
rears its stapled head in section after section 
of the law. The Act itself has now become so 
interminable, so complicated, and so jar- 
gonized that only an expert at cryptography 
and linguistics could make sense of it. Every- 
tLing, it seems, is embraced and subsidized 
in the program of rehabilitation—everything, 
that is, except the first and foremost reason 
for its being. With the disappearance of the 
term “vocational” has occurred the disem- 
bodiment of the substance. The forgotten 
purpose of the program—that of placement 
in remunerative and meaningful employ- 
ment—has gone to join the forgotten client 
in limbo of betrayed ideals. 

No blind person—and no friend of the 
blind—can view without concern and alarm 
the trends in rehabilitation and welfare to- 
day. As the professional jargon, the so-called 
“research,” and the federal funds increase, 
the actual help for the individual seems to 
decrease. It is problems like this that have 
compelled us as blind people to organize 
and take a hand in our own programs, We 
can expect improvements in those programs 
only to the extent that we exert ourselves to 
make those improvements happen. 

We are not children, and we are not help- 
less. We know our needs, and we know the 
means of achieving those needs. I, for one, 
believe we have the guts and the good sense 
to turn our dreams into realities. One way to 
do that is to insist that the public programs 
established to give us help do what they were 
intended to do. The increasing worship of 
the idols of professional jargon and pseudo- 
research will not contribute to the solution 
of our problems. The time is at an end when 
we are willing to allow our road to hell to 
be paved with the good intentions and mis- 
directed activities of people who would be 
our keepers and custodians. 

Let me be clearly understood. We do not 
condemn all of the professionals in work with 
the blind. Far from it. Many of them have 
done yeoman seryice, and continue to do it. 
They march side by side with us and help us 
achieve our goals. Further, we do not con- 
demn true professionalism or meaningful re- 
search. These are essential in our struggle 
for self-realization. What we do condemn, 
what we do decry, and what we do not in- 
tend forever to tolerate are the Mickey Mouse 
tactics of self-proclaimed “professionals” who 
waste the public’s money and our lives in 
childish prattle and foolish games, masquer- 
ading as scientists and humanitarians. Let 
the high-flown jargon and the pseudo-re- 
search go the way of the dinosaur, and let us 
as blind people move forward with determi- 
nation and vigor to our rightful place in the 
mainstream of social and vocational achieve- 
ment. This is the challenge we must face and 
the destiny we must go to meet. Let us meet 
it with confidence and conviction—but above 
all, let us meet it now! 
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TRANSFER OF RITALIN AND PREL- 
UDIN TO SCHEDULE II 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to announce that the Nixon ad- 
ministration has finally, though be- 
latedly, endorsed the view of a major- 
ity of the Members of this body, includ- 
ing this Senator and other members of 
the Subcommittee To Investigate Juve- 
nile Delinquency, that unrestricted 
production and distribution of all am- 
phetamine-like stimulants presents a 
threat to public safety and to the welfare 
of the citizens of this country, par- 
ticularly its youth. 

Recently, John E. Ingersoll, Director 
of the Bureau of Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs, moved administratively to 
impose production and distribution con- 
trols on methylphenidate—Ritalin—and 
phenmetrazine—Preludin. The Director’s 
order subjects these stimulants to sched- 
ule II controls, only recently imposed 
on all amphetamines and methampheta- 
mines—‘“speed.” Attorney General Mit- 
chell characterized this move as “part 
of the Nixon administration’s continuing 
program to strengthen controls on drugs 
with a high potential for abuse.” Such 
a statement brings to mind Mr. Mitchell's 
enjoinder to watch what this administra- 
tion does, not what its representatives 
say. In the light of that admonition, the 
administration’s past year performance 
regarding these drugs is in order. 

Last October, this body passed, as an 
amendment to the Comprehensive Drug 
Abuse Prevention and Control Act, a 
provision which would have imposed 
tighter controls over the manufacture 
and distribution of amphetamines and 
amphetamine-like substances. Following 
intensive lobbying by representatives of 
the drug industry and bolstered by White 
House opposition to this measure, it was 
deleted by our colleagues in conference. 
In February of this year, Senator EAGLE- 
Ton and I with 36 cosponsors introduced 
S. 674, an identical bill. 

Then or. May 26, under immense pres- 
sure from a public alerted to the destruc- 
tive nature of “speed” drugs, the ad- 
ministration shifted some of these stimu- 
lants from schedule ITI to the more strin- 
gent schedule II imposing production, 
marketing and export quotas as well as 
stricter prescription controls. The At- 
torney General’s order provided for the 
rescheduling of amphetamines and 
methamphetamines but not methyl- 
phenidate and phenmetrazine, popularly 
known respectively as Ritalin and Prel- 
udin. 

RITALIN AND PRELUDIN 

As chairman of the Senate Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee, I, like others 
who are concerned about the overpro- 
duction, diversion, and abuse of this class 
of drugs, was amazed at the insensitivity 
or naiveté of the Department of Justice 
in this matter. If Ritalin and Preludin 
remained in schedule III, while similar 
drugs were shifted to schedule II, it was 
clear to us that these two stimulants 
would become the subject of increasing 
abuse and might in fact become abusers’ 
drugs of choice. 

The track record and abuse potential 
of these two drugs is no mystery to stu- 
dents of stimulant abuse. While not 
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abused in every region of this country, 
they have the same abuse potential as 
amphetamines and methamphetamines. 
Dr. Jerome Jaffe, now Director of Pres- 
ident Nixon’s Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention, recognized the 
similarity of these amphetamine equiva- 
lents and their potential for abuse when 
the commented in 1969: 

A number of other CNS (central nervous 
stimulants) can produce subjective effects 
that are almost indistinguishable from those 
of amphetamines. These include dextroam- 
phetamine, methamphetamine, and phen- 
metrazine (Preludin). Drugs such as... 
methylphenidates (Ritalin) are sufficiently 
similar in their subjective effects, toxicity, 
and patterns of abuse to justify inclusion 
in this class. 


While Preludin and Ritalin, are less 
familiar to the American public than 
others in this class, such as the plain 
amphetamines, their serious abuse 
abroad has brought them to the fore- 
front. 

Sweden, a highly industrial country 
not unlike our own, experienced a pan- 
demic of Preludin abuse. Youths were 
the ones most often victimized by the 
availability of this stimulant and Ritalin 
as well. Abuse of both drugs began on 
the average at age 16—somewhat earlier 
in girls than in boys. Initially the am- 
phetamines were the starting drugs, but 
as these were more strictly controlled 
and their distribution restricted, the 
drugs of choice in the stimulant class 
became almost exclusively Preludin. A 
1967 study of abuse patterns among 
Swedish juvenile abusers of stimulants 
revealed that 81 percent abused Preludin, 
36 percent abused Ritalin, and 6 percent 
abused amphetamines. Today all central 
nervous stimulants are banned in Swe- 
den, 

The Swedes were well advised to pro- 
hibit the distribution of these dangerous 
stimulants. According to Dr. John D. 
Griffith, assistant professor of psy- 
chiatry and instructor in pharmacology 
at Vanderbilt University School of Med- 
icine, observations of amphetamine ad- 
dicts now make it clear that ampheta- 
mine addiction is more widespread, more 
incapacitating, more dangerous and so- 
cially disruptive than narcotic addiction. 

An equally important consideration is 
the relationship of amphetamine-type 
central neryous system stimulant abuse 
to the commission of criminal acts by 
the abuser. The Select Committee on 
Crime’s report “Amphetamines” notes 
that relationship and cites a study by 
Swedish phychiatrist Prof. Goasta Ry- 
lander, in which he commented as fol- 
lows: 

The crime-causing influence of central 
stimulants . . . can be studied in the light of 
three different types of mental states. 

First, the increased self-assurance which 
can give a feeling of omnipotence, the stimu- 
lation of energy and heightened activity, the 
ignoring of difficulties and consequences, in- 
volve disposition to crime. This was expressed 
in the same words by two girls who did not 
know each other: ‘I always turn “criminal” 
after Preludin (phenmetrazine) shots,’ they 
said. An addict with long experience of the 
drug declared that crime was a natural out- 
let for the drug-induced overactivity, with- 
out any thought being given to the nature of 
the act committed. When caught red-handed, 
the addict may be astonished at the action 
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of the (arresting) policeman. Of course, the 
addicts need money to buy tablets illegally, 
but even if that need is not acute, they may 
still commit crimes. ‘I would never have com- 
mitted such a clumsy and stupid crime, if I 
hadn't been high,’ the addicts often say. 

Two of my patients with no crimes of vio- 
lence in their records committed robberies 
when high on Preludin. One of them, a man, 
knocked down a jeweler in his shop, the 
other, a girl, inspired two foreigners, whom 
she met by chance, to a robbery and a holdup. 
She helped them tn both cases. The crimes 
mentioned were quite ruthless, and from the 
criminals’ point of view, very stupid. They 
committed the crimes without bothering 
about the obvious risks of being caught; in 
fact, they were caught. 

Two of my addicts who had not been sen- 
tenced for crimes of violence before, com- 
mitted murder under the influence of Prelu- 
din and a small amount of alcohol. This 
seems to be a very dangerous combina- 
tion... 

In states of acute paranoid psychosis, 
panic-filled addicts can commit dangerous 
acts of different types. One of my addicts 
killed another addict because he felt sure 
this man was sent out by a gang to kill him. 
In a similar state, another of my patients 
drove through the central part of Stockholm 
at high speed against red lights and through 
a one-way street in the wrong direction until 
he ran into another car at a street corner, 
badly injuring both the passengers of this 
car and himself. Another one tried to force 
his way into the police headquarters in 
Stockholm with a knife in his hand, crying 
for help from the Swedish Secret Service 
against his prosecutors. 

Finally, addicts who intravenously inject 
large doses of central stimulants decline 
socially more quickly than alcoholics. They 
become parasites, living on relatives, friends, 
or sometimes on sickness benefits, peddling 
alcohol or narcotics. They are inclined to all 
sorts of petty crimes and anti-social acts by 
which they can get some money with which 
to buy drugs. 


Furthermore, several laboratory ex- 
periments have verified the ease with 
which Ritalin and Preludin can substi- 
tute for the more traditionally abused 
amphetamines. For example, Dr. Mau- 
rice H. Seevers, Ph. D., M.D., professor 
and chairman of the University of Michi- 
gan Department of Pharmacology, has 
demonstrated that monkeys, under self- 
administration, readily substitute doses 
of amphetamine, methamphetamine, 
Ritalin, and Preludin. 

Thus, to permit these two drugs to 
remain in schedule II with lesser con- 
trols, with no production quotas, lower 
accountability, and relaxed controls 
seemed folly—a patent invitation to fur- 
taer stimulant abusé and more ruined 

ves. 

In light of our knowledge of the actual 
abuse of these two drugs and their high 
potential for abuse, as well as the re- 
scheduling of the plain amphetamines, 
I announced hearings on June 17, 1971, 
on S. 674 which would place all central 
nervous stimulants including Ritalin and 
Preludin in schedule II where they be- 
long. 

During 2 full days of hearings July 15 
and 16, we heard testimony from 29 wit- 
nesses, including testimony from Senator 
EAGLETON, medical authorities, major 
drug producers, Government officials, 
and young people who were formerly a 
part of the “speed scene.” 

The Task Force on Drug Abuse, a pri- 
vyately funded nonprofit “Nader-like” 
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group, reported that Ritalin abuse had 
reached “epidemic proportions” in Seat- 
tle, Wash., area, and its abuse was no- 
ticeably increasing in at least a half 
dozen other areas in the country. Robert 
Brandon, project director of the task 
force, told the subcommittee that the 
intravenous administration of Ritalin 
had been identified as the cause of 12 
Seattle deaths in the first 6 months of 
1971. He also testified that there had 
been at least 22 Ritalin deaths during 
the combined years of 1968 and 1971. 
Brandon revealed that four 1970 deaths 
in Portland, Oreg., were attributed to 
Ritalin abuses and that there are as 
many as 2,500 “regular Ritalin abusers” 
in Seattle alone. 

Brandon concluded his statement as 
follows: 

There is every reason to believe that if 
amphetamines themselves are effectively con- 
trolled, then the drug abuser will turn to 
similar, less carefully controlled drugs. 
Tighter controls should be placed on Ritalin 
and Preludin immediately. By moving them 
to Schedule II this can be accomplished. The 
problem is here with us, and it is growing. 
We urge you not to await further studies 
and statistics. One need only speak to peo- 
ple on the street—police officers, doctors, 
abusers, and victims—to see the urgency of 
the problem. We cannot afford to wait until 
today’s potential victim becomes tomorrow’s 
statistic. 


Further documentation of the Seattle 
epidemic is found in a letter from Mr. Al 
Weese, coordinator of drug and alcohol 
program for the city of Seattle. He 
states: 

For reasons as yet unknown, Seattle has 
for some time had the dubious distinction of 
being known as the “Ritalin Capital”, His- 
torically, its use has been largely confined to 
the older, hard drug-using black community. 
More recently (within about the past year) 
its use has moved into the younger, white, 
“hip” drug-using community, Its reputation 
as a drug of choice in conjunction with 
Methadone is increasing. (Perhaps, an up- 
dated version of the old “speed ball”—heroin 
used with amphetamine and/or cocaine.) 

The feeling is common locally that Ritalin 
is largely obtained through loose pharma- 
ceutical dispensing, although some may be 
bled off through hospitals. 


Dr. Richard Jaffe, a radiologist in the 
Clinics Division of the National Institutes 
of Health, reported the findings of his 
study of 20 chronic Ritalin abusers in the 
Seattle area. He prefaced his remarks 
with the comment that heroin and Rita- 
lin were, far and away, the most com- 
monly abused drugs in the Seattle area. 
He reviewed for the subcommittee’s 
benefit the serious medical complications 
related to intravenous Ritalin abuse. Re- 
ferring to a series of slides indicating the 
destructive effects of Ritalin abuse, he 
commented: 

This is not a very pretty picture, but this 
is a young Ritalin addict who had lost al- 
most all his veins and was forced to use the 
vein near his ankle. You can see this is a 
festering abscess related to the site of injec- 
tion of Ritalin. You can see also several other 
abscesses adjacent to it, one here on top, a 
blister on the bottom and one in the center. 

Now, what is the importance of this? The 
infection spreads to the underlying vein and 
causes thrombophlebitis or to the heart 
valve, resulting in severe complications. In- 
fected blood clots from these veins can break 
off and travel to the lung where they cause 
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multiple lung abscesses, as in these three 
patients. 

I call your attention to these two large in- 
fected abscesses in his right lung. This left 
lung is normal and clear as it should be. 
This is a 41-year old addict with a 13-year 
history of intravenous Ritalin and heroin 
abuse. I call your attention to the large ab- 
scess in the lung here, and a larger one in 
this lung here. This gentleman is now dead. 

In summary, Ritalin has a high propensity 
for serious medical complication when used 
intravenously by addicts. This is due to its 
frequent association with infection about the 
injection site and the passage of the Ritalin 
talc particles to the lung and the blockage of 
pulmonary vessels. 


In addition to the vivid documentation 
of lives wrecked by Ritalin abuse, Dr. 
Jaffe offered his opinion that Ritalin cur- 
rently constitutes a significant drug 
abuse problem, and that as amphetamine 
production declines and distribution is 
more stringently controlled, Ritalin 
abuse would be on the rise. 

In view of this evidence of actual and 
potential abuse of these stimulant drugs 
the Nixon administration’s position was 
startling. 

The spokesman for the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Mr. John Finlator, Deputy Director 
of the Bureau of Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs, agreed that Ritalin and Prel- 
udin are drugs with a potential for abuse 
but stated: 

We do not feel that we have seen sufficient 
evidence of abuse to justify the serious step 
of placing these drugs into a higher sched- 
ule. 


He continued: 

For example, if we find that drug abusers 
swtich from amphetamine or methampheta- 
mine to these other stimulant compounds, 
we are prepared to take rapid action to place 
the more stringent controls into effect. How- 
ever, we do not feel that such action is in- 
dicated at present. These drugs are currently 
controlled in Schedule II, and the controls 
of III appear to be adequate to safeguard 
the public health and safety. 


Mr. Finlator acknowledged, however, 
that much of the evidence of Ritalin 
abuse assembled by the Brandon task 
force was unknown to his office. It is in- 
credible that the BNDD and other Fed- 
eral agencies responsible for enforcing 
drug abuse laws enacted by Congress 
could be so grossly underinformed. I 
strongly recommend that the monitor- 
ing procedures of BNDD be reviewed 
immediately and altered drastically. Our 
citizens deserve far better performance 
from those responsible for responding to 
the drug abuse crisis engulfing this 
country. 

Nor was the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration persuaded that these drugs 
should be subject to more stringent con- 
trols. Dr. Henry Simmons, testifying on 
behalf of FDA Commissioner Dr. Charles 
Edwards, indicated that as of May 31, 
1971, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare was not prepared to 
recommend the rescheduling of Ritalin 
and Preludin. Dr. Simmons expressed 
the “hope” that these drugs would be 
rescheduled soon. 

However, in the light of the evidence 
adduced by the subcommittee, it is my 
belief that it is better to err on the side 
of safety. This administration by its op- 
position to a comparable measure in 1970 
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chose to overlook the lesson learned 
abroad, the studies indicating a prob- 
able shift of abuse to these stimulants, 
as well as the evidence of the growing 
incidence of actual abuse in this coun- 
try. I take strong exception to this “wait 
and see” approach—a body count. 
ESKATEROL 


In addition to the demonstrated need 
for the rescheduling of Ritalin and Prel- 
udin, our attention had also been di- 
rected to several amphetamine combina- 
tion drugs whose manufacturers had 
formally objected to being moved to 
schedule II. Three drug firms sought ex- 
emption from the stricter controls for 
some of their products: 

Smith Kline & French for its am- 
phetamine combination, Eskatrol; 

Pennwalt Corp, for its amphetamine 
combinations, Biphetamine and Bipheta- 
mine-T; and 

Mission Pharmacal Co. for its metham- 
phetamine combination, Fetamin. 

Representatives from each of these 
firms were invited to testify before our 
subcommittee. Two days before our first 
day of hearing; both the Pennwalt and 
Mission firms withdrew their requests 
for special exceptions for their products. 
This resulted in an automatic transfer of 
these products to schedule II. Smith 
Kline & French, however, insisted that 
its drug, Eskatrol, did not have a signifi- 
cant potential for abuse. 

Our hearings revealed substantial evi- 
dence of the abuse potential of Eskatrol. 
Several witnesses, one, formerly a heavy 
abuser of amphetamines—a so-called 
speed freak—spoke of frequent abuse of 
Eskatrol. Testimony revealed that Eska- 
trol was water soluble, and that with 
little difficulty the liquid amphetamine 
can be separated and administered intra- 
venously, This characteristic, coupled 
with the fact that the amphetamine par- 
ticles in Eskatrol were color-coded, made 
clear the abuse potential of this drug, 
which constitutes at least 20 percent of 
the diet pill market. If Eskatrol were ex- 
cepted from schedule II controls, it was 
apparent that it would capture a sizable 
portion of the market, licit and illicit, 
resulting from the rescheduling of plain 
amphetamines. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS SINCE THE HEARINGS 


Since the adjournment of our hearings 
July 16, 1971, two significant events have 
occurred. On August 9, 1971, Smith 
Kline & French withdrew its request 
for special classification of its ampheta- 
mine combination, Eskatrol. Contrary to 
claims made by Smith Kline & French 
before our subcommittee, a Justice De- 
partment spokesman indicated that sub- 
stantial amounts of Eskatrol had been 
diverted by thefts for illicit purposes. 
This, coupled with the evidence pre- 
sented during our hearings regarding the 
ease with which the water soluble am- 
phetamine could be extracted from the 
amphetamine combination, clearly sup- 
ported the BNDD August 18, 1971, order 
transferring Eskatrol to schedule II. 

A more dramatic turn of events was 
the recent announcement, on September 
17, 1971, in the Federal Register that 
BNDD had moved Ritalin and Preludin 
to schedule IT status. Since the appear- 
ance of the administration spokesman 
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before our subcommittee barely 2 months 
ago, the administration has taken an 
about face and accepted my long held 
belief that the public health and safety 
demand that these two drugs be subject 
to the strict production and distribution 
controls of schedule II. The BNDD relied 
almost exclusively on our contention that 
persons disposed to abuse amphetamines 
were likely to switch to abuse of Ritalin 
and Preludin as the basis for its order. 

Ciba-Geigy Corp., the manufacturer 
of methylphenidate—.titalin—and phen- 
metrazine—Preludin—and the Boeh- 
ringer Ingeljeim, G.m.b.h., the owner of 
the U.S. patent on Preludin, both con- 
sented to the transfer without a hear- 
ing. Thus, clearing the way for the ex- 
peditious rescheduling of these two stim- 
ulants. 

I am gratified that the administration 
relented and finally recognized the clear 
abuse potential of Ritalin and Preludin 
and decided to shift any risk involved 
to the manufacturers of these products 
rather than to the youth of this country. 

The next step in the rescheduling 
process is the establishment of produc- 
tion quotas to meet the legitimate medi- 
cal, scientific, research, and industrial 
needs for all of the amphetamine and 
amphetamine-like substances. It is es- 
sential that the quotas set by the At- 
torney General refiect actual need. The 
medical community should play an im- 
portant role in this regard. 

In addition to the overproduction of all 
amphetamines and similar substances, 
a significant factor in the availability of 
these drugs, is the rather casual manner 
in which far too many of our physicians 
prescribe amphetamines. If production 
quotas reflecting true medical needs are 
to be established the medical community 
must check these practices. Voluntary 
efforts by several medical associations 
have met with striking success. 

During the series of hearings held by 
the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee 
in July, Dr. James M. Blake, testifying 
on behalf of the Suffolk County, N.Y. 
Medical Society, explained the measures 
taken which made his county the first 
community in the Nation to organize 
a voluntary ban on prescribing and dis- 
pensing of amphetamines. A substantial 
majority of their physicians have 
pledged to restrict the prescription of 
amphetamines. It was Dr. Blake’s view 
that such voluntary programs would cut 
down the base that the Justice Depart- 
ment would use in determining produc- 
tion quotas for stimulant drugs and 
would therefore further limit the supply 
available. 

In my own State of Indiana 96 percent 
of the La Porte County Medical Society, 
took similar action after learning that 
stimulants taken from home medicine 
cabinets were being sold in the corridors 
of local schools. This program has drawn 
favorable responses from the general 
public, pharmacists and law enforce- 
ment authorities. Law enforcement of- 
ficials believe that the embargo makes 
it easier for them to concentrate on 
prime illegal distributors, instead of 
“kids who were selling their mothers’ 
amphetamines at school.” 


Similar programs have been initiated 
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by medical societies in Utah, South Car- 
olina, and Texas. This type of voluntary 
action is a credit to the medical profes- 
sion and a service to the public. 

As chairman of the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee, I intend to con- 
tinue a vigilant review of the procedures 
followed by BNDD in establishing these 
quotas and other regulatory controls 
provided in schedule II. In this manner 
we will be able to assure that this ad- 
ministration truly acts in accord with 
its current policy regarding these dan- 
gerous stimulant drugs. 


METHADONE POISONING IN CHIL- 
DREN—A GROWING CRISIS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the 
growing use of methadone as a means 
of treatment for narcotics addiction 
has greatly increased the incidence of 
accidental methadone poisoning among 
children. 

Prior to 1969, only one case of meth- 
adone poisoning of a child had been 
reported in the entire United States. 
However, in the last 18 months, over 40 
cases have been reported in a single 
hospital in Detroit’s inner city. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
which I have sent to Dr. Charles C. Ed- 
wards, Commissioner of the Food and 
Drug Administration, and a thought- 
provoking analysis of the problem, en- 
titled “‘Detroit’s New Epidemic; Meth- 
adone Poisoning in Children,” prepared 
by Dr. Sheldon L. Brenner and Dr. Re- 
gine Aronow, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., October 27, 1971. 
Dr. CHARLES C. EDWARDS, 
Commissioner, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. Eowarps: Accidental methadone 
poisoning among children has reached epi- 
demic proportions. In one hospital alone, in 
Detroit’s inner city, 40 cases were reported in 
the last 18 months. 

As you may know, only 10% of Detroit's 
estimated 30,000 addicts are on methadone 
maintenance programs. Using only the figure 
reported from one hospital, there appears to 
be an incidence of at least one child poison- 
ing for every 77 addicts on therapy. 

Unless prompt action is taken, the prob- 
lem could grow even worse. As the number 
of addicts who are put on the methadone 
maintenance therapy increases, the incidence 
of poisoning among children will rise pro- 
portionately. 

Enclosed is a thought-provoking paper on 
the problem entitled “Detroit's New Epi- 
demic: Methadone Poisoning in Children,” 
prepared by Dr. Sheldon L. Brenner and Dr. 
Regine Aronow, and presented recently to the 
National Association of Polson Control Cen- 
ters. I shall appreciate it if you will care- 
fully review this paper and if you will advise 
me promptly as to what steps the FDA is 


taking to curb this serious problem. 
With best wishes, I am 


Sincerely, 
ROBERT P. GRIFFIN. 


DeETROTT'S NEw EPIDEMIC: METHADONE 
POISONING IN CHILDREN 
(By Sheldon L. Brenner, D.O., and Regine 
Aronow, M.D.) 
As heroin addiction is recognized as an in- 
creasing public health problem in the United 
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States, attention has focused on the only 
treatment that has been reported effective for 
& large number of selected patients, that of 
methadone blockade as outlined by Nyswan- 
ger and Dole. Approximately thirty thousand 
addicts are receiving methadone in the 
United States of which an estimated three 
thousand are in Detroit. The public, through 
the efforts of the communication media, have 
embraced the concept of methadone substitu- 
tion as a socially acceptable therapy without 
stigmata. The danger inherent in methadone 
to the non-addict and small child has not 
been adequately brought to the public’s 
attention. 

The first public sponsored methadone clinic 
was opened in the City of Detroit in March 
1970. Two months later the first case of 
methadone poisoning in a child was seen at 
the Children's Hospital of Michigan. In the 
next nine months, seventeen more children 
were treated as reported in a previous study. 
Since then, seven months have elapsed and 
twenty two additional patients have been 
treated for methadone poisoning. This adds 
up to forty cases in a single institution. There 
are other pediatric services in the city that 
have also treated such cases. This is impres- 
sive when you consider that prior to 1969 only 
one case of methadone toxicity in a child had 
been reported in the United States. 

The pharmacology of methadone has been 
reviewed in several recent articles and may 
be found in standard pharmacology texts. 

Analyses of our cases may be reviewed in 
the following charts: 

ist slide—The mean age of the patients was 
24 months; the youngest, 7 months old and 
the oldest, a 13 year old girl who obtained her 
drug from a boy across the street and over- 
dosed as a suicide gesture. 


2d SLIDE 


Number of Percent of 
patients total 


Eyes: 
Miosis___ 
Normoreactive 
Fixed and dilated. 

Sensorium: 
Coma... 
Drowsy..----- 
Asymptomatic 

Respiration: Apnea.. 


3d SLIDE 


Form and amount of methadone 
ingested (when known): 
5 mg. tablets.......----~--- x 
10 mg. tablets. 
Liquid 
40 mg. diskets____- 


w 
onnNA = 


Source of drug: 
One or both parents... 
Relative (aunt or uncle). 
Family friend, babysitter. aon 
Unknown... -= Re ays SRE 


eny 
eon 


Over half the cases involved prescribed 
methadone. None were from the public clin- 
ics in the first nine months but there were 
two in the second group. It is apparent that 
methadone is easily available on the street, 
the Lilly J72 being most often identified and 
the Disket J53 recently has been showing up 
more often. 


4TH SLIDE 


Number of 


Percent of 
patients tot, 


Gastric emptying: 
Spontaneous 
Syrup of Ipecac... 
Lavage... 

Not done.. 


Syrup of Ipecac is an effective emetic. It 
produced vomiting in all ten patients. It 
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must, however, be used with extreme caution 
if at all in the asymptomatic patient as his 
level of consciousness may change at any 
time leading to the aspiration of gastric con- 
tents. Since methadone inhibits gastronin- 
testinal motility, gastric lavage is probably 
beneficial in the depressed patient after ven- 
tilation and airway have been established. 
The discrepancy in the figures projected rep- 
resents patients who became depressed 
while waiting fqr the action of Syrup of 
Ipecac so gastric lavage was instituted or 
those where spontaneous vomiting was not 
considered to be sufficient and some other 
means of gastric emptying was also em- 
ployed. 
5TH SLIDE 


Number of 
patients 


Percent of 
total 


Disposition: 
Hospitalized (1 transferred)... 85 
Observed in E.R 15 
Average hospital stay, 
3.9 days. 
Outcome: 
Recovery (2 lobar pneumonias 
and 1 lead poisoning, as con- 
comitant complications) 98 
Death (pneumonia, severe 
anemia, old subdural 
hematoma on autopsy)......- 1 2 


There were no cases with pulmonary edema 
as has recently been reported. 

The suspicion of methadone ingestion is 
of paramount importance in recognizing its 
occurrence in children. Immediate action 
must be taken to ensure a successful out- 
come. A child aged 2 to 6 years old who takes 
an overdose will become progressively coma- 
tose over a period of one-half to three hours 
and if untreated will die to respiratory ar- 
rest. The triad of coma, respiratory depres- 
sion and pinpoint pupils are the classic cri- 
teria for diagnosis of narcotic toxicity, how- 
ever, patients in profound coma may present 
with dilated pupils as seen in one of our 
patients. 

If breathing has stopped or its rate or depth 
is too low to maintain adequate ventilation, 
artificial respiration by any effective means 
should be instituted immediately, Then a 
narcotic antagonist such as nalorphine hy- 
drochloride should be administered and will 
produce marked rapid improvement. It is 
most effective when the narcotic induced 
respiratory depression for which it is ad- 
ministrated is greatest and should not be 
administered on the basis of unresponsive- 
ness or pinpoint pupils. This drug can pro- 
duce respiratory depression in the absence 
of narcotic overdosage. 

Patients who are known or suspected to 
have methadone intoxication must be hos- 
pitalized. The drug can exert its effects for 
as long as 48 hours after ingestion. A child 
who is successfully resuscitated with a nar- 
cotic antagonist may later relaps* into respi- 
ratory arrest if the waning effect of the nar- 
cotic antagonist which has a maximum dura- 
tion of 1% to 2 hours goes unrecognized. 

Although obtaining a history of metha- 
done ingestion has not usually been difficult, 
a social service consultation is requested be- 
fore the child is discharged home. Because 
in our experience there has been such a 
variety of street drugs involved in childhood 
poisoning, urine specimens on a number of 
the patients were submitted for screening 
and only one did not confirm the history 
given. This may explain why a few cases in 
this series did not present symptoms. 

Only 10% of Detroit's estimated heroin ad- 
dicts are on methadone substitution therapy. 
With Just the cases presented there is an in- 
cidence of one childhood poisoning for every 
77 patients on therapy. We already have an 
increasing incidence of methadone poison- 
ing in childhood as proof of an epidemic. 
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What will happen with greater distribution 
of the drug? The recognition and evaluation 
of the factors essential to or contributing 
to the epidemic must be acknowledged by 
the public, the medical profession, and all 
agencies involved. Action must be taken to 
control it. The problem of accidental poison- 
ing in children generally is of such magni- 
tude that the United States Congress enacted 
The Federal Hazardous Substance Labelling 
Act, the Child Protection Act and the Poison 
Prevention Packaging Act. Why do they not 
apply to a drug as supposedly controlled as 
methadone? 

It is suggested that: (1) Methadone should 
be recalled and redistributed only to spe- 
cially licensed clinics and (2) the quantity of 
drug per tablet should be reduced to levels of 
little or no toxicity to the non tolerant 
patient, (3) it should be mandatory that 
all patients who have reached the point 
where they are to have home treatment be 
thoroughly indoctrinated as to the toxicity 
of methadone before they can haye posses- 
sion of the drug. (This information should 
come from the patient’s counselor who can 
determine if the hazards are fully under- 
stood. (4) All methadone clinics should be 
required to dispense their medication in ade- 
quately labelled childproof packaging. 

If these procedures are adopted, the epi- 
demic of accidental methadone poisoning in 
children may be interrupted. 


EQUAL RIGHTS IN THE SENATE 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, last week we 
saw a great victory for equality in the 
House. House Joint Resolution 208—the 
equal rights amendment—was passed 
by the overwhelming majority of 354 to 
23. And I was especially happy to see that 
the Wiggins amendment—which would 
have rendered the amendment a nullity— 
were decisively rejected. I applaud the 
Members of the other body for their 
quick and positive action in passing this 
much-needed measure. 

The House-passed joint resolution has 
been brought over to the Senate. I seri- 
ously debated whether I ought to exer- 
cise my right to object to its being re- 
ferred to committee, thus having it put 
directly on the Senate Calendar. After 
much consideration, I decided not to in- 
terpose an objection. I decided to allow 
this measure to go to committee. I did 
this for several reasons. 

First—and most importantly—there is 
now on the Senate Calendar an equal 
rights amendment absolutely identical 
to the one passed by the House yesterday. 
Together with several other Senators, I 
placed that measure, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 150, on the calendar just before 
the August recess. I acted despite my 
great reluctance to bypass the committee 
structure, but I felt such a step was nec- 
essary to overcome the delay and ob- 
struction being caused by a few Senators. 
Now that I have taken that step, I do not 
see any value to be gained by avoiding 
the committee process with the House- 
passed resolution. If there should be un- 
due committee delay, I will immediately 
push for action on the identical meas- 
ure now on the calendar. 

Second, I am not objecting to commit- 
tee consideration of this measure because 
there is no doubt that thorough and com- 
plete committee debate will strengthen 
the amendments chances of passage in 
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this body. The committee system—when 
it is not abused—is essential to the 
proper functioning of the the Senate. As 
a political matter, I would prefer to have 
a floor debate on the amendment after 
it had been considered and reported out 
of the Judiciary Committee. 

There is one final reason I am agreeing 
to this procedure. It is no secret that the 
Senator from North Carolina has been 
the most ardent, outspoken, and effective 
opponent of this bill. But he has now 
given his word, on the floor of the Senate, 
that he will help to get a quorum of the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments and that he will not prevent prog- 
ress on this bill. As he said on August 6, 
1971, “I will offer my amendment and 
agree to a limitation of 20 minutes for 
my viewpoint on each of them.” The 
Senator from North Carolina is a most 
honorable man, and I respect his word 
completely. Because he has given his per- 
sonal assurances that he will not delay 
this bill, I am willing to make one more 
try for committee consideration. 

I wholeheartedly support the Equal 
Rights amendment and will continue to 
do everything in my power to push for 
its immediate passage by the Congress 
and ratification by the States, in its origi- 
nal form. It is absolutely essential that 
we take action—and that we take action 
soon—to make all our citizens truly 
equal. It is not morally justifiable—and 
it should not be constitutionally permis- 
sible—to subject the majority of our 
population to second class status. 

I am afraid that too few Members of 
this body are fully aware of the toll taken 
by sex discrimination. Sex discrimination 
is a massive affront to our fundamental 
concepts of equality. It imposes a mas- 
sive psychological and economic burden 
on American society. In those areas in 
which the costs can be documented— 
for example, average annual income— 
and in its immeasurable impact on per- 
sonal dignity, sex discrimination may 
well take an even greater toll than ra- 
cial discrimination. 

Only the Equal Rights amendment can 
effectively put an end to such discrimi- 
nation. A good deal of this discrimina- 
tion stems directly from State employ- 
ment practices and laws. State action in 
the area of education shows a clear and 
persistent pattern of discrimination 
against women, both in admissions and 
in access to teaching and supervisory 
position. Some States continue to dis- 
criminate against women in their crimi- 
nal laws. The vast majority of States 
continue to enforce archaic laws—“pro- 
tective” labor legislation, limitations on 
the right to contract and the right to 
enter business, and so forth—which 
severely restrict women who wish to ad- 
vance and earn promotions in their 
work. All these laws and practices would 
be overturned by the amendment. 

However, as I have said before, I would 
enthusiastically support the amendment 
even if it made no changes in existing 
State laws and practices. It is worth sup- 
porting for its symbolic value alone. It 
is high time that we made it explicitly 
clear in our most basic political docu- 
ment that women are fully the equal of 
men. 
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TEXTILES: NEW STRENGTH FOR 
A VITAL INDUSTRY 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, many 
millions of Americans stand to benefit 
enormously from the textile agreement 
which was reached last week with our 
four largest Asian trading partners: 
Japan, Hong Kong, Taiwan, and Korea. 

Nearly 2.3 million people are employed 
by the textile and apparel industry—one 
out of every eight Americans working in 
manufacturing industries. The industry 
is the chief customer of 675,000 cotton 
farmers, the sole customer of 200,000 
wool growers, and an important customer 
for producers of machinery, plastics, 
synthetic materials, dyestuffs, and 
chemicals. 

Import penetration of the U.S. market 
increased over the last 5 years by almost 
200 percent for man-made fiber prod- 
ucts, and 32 percent for woolen products. 
During that time over 700 textile and 
apparel firms closed, and capital expend- 
itures for new plant and equipment for 
the textile industry declined from $820 
million in 1966 to $580 million in 1971. 
Employment in the industry declined by 
over 100,000 workers during the last two 
and a half years and the Federal Gov- 
ernment estimates that without import 
restraints, industry jobs lost might have 
reached a quarter of a million. 

The agreements which we have reached 
with our trading partners will substan- 
tially reduce the growth of man-made 
fiber and woolen imports to annual rates 
ranging between 5 and 7.5 percent from 
the high 70 percent growth level achieved 
in the first 8 months of 1971 for man- 
made fiber textile imports from these 
four Asian suppliers. As imports are ef- 
fectively limited, our textile and apparel 
industry will be able to improve its com- 
petitiveness and thereby expand produc- 
tion and employment. 

But more than the textile industry 
stands to benefit. Every American will 
gain from the balance-of-payments 
implications of these agreements. The 
current textile and apparel trade deficit is 
the largest deficit for any industrial 
sector. It is estimated at $2.15 billion for 
1971, which is greater than the expected 
annual overall trade deficit of $2 billion. 
1971 will in fact see the first trade deficit 
for this country since 1893. A trade defi- 
cit means loss of jobs, lack of competi- 
tiveness of American products abroad, 
and a generally weakened economy. The 
correction of a situation which has con- 
tributed heavily to this deficit will help 
to strengthen our economy, and con- 
sequently will benefit us all. 

‘The implications of these textile agree- 
ments for the American people are ex- 
plained more fully in a speech recently 
delivered by Stanley Nehmer, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Resources, at the annual convention of 
the Defense Supply Association in Wash- 
ington. I ask unanimous consent that the 
complete text of his remarks be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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REMARKS BY STANLEY NEHMER, DEPUTY As- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE FOR RE- 
SOURCES, PREPARED FOR DELIVERY AT THE 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE DEFENSE SUP- 
PLY ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON HILTON 
Horet, WAsHINGTON, D.C., TurspayY, OCT. 
26, 1971 


I: TEXTILES—NEW STRENGTH FOR A VITAL 
INDUSTRY 

I'm honored at being asked to join the 
distinguished panelists this morning to dis- 
cuss a question you correctly place among 
the critical issues of this decade. 

Could the U.S, textile and apparel indus- 
try, as it exists today, meet the vast and 
complex needs of our country in the event 
of a national emergency? 

Like most of you, I am sure, I might be 
tempted to answer with a quick “Yes,” if for 
no other reason than to recognize the accom- 
Plishments of an industry that has per- 
formed so well in past emergencies. 

But much has happened over the past dec- 
ade. The industry has been faced with major 
increases in imports which were affecting its 
strength and its capability to produce large 
quantities of goods quickly in all areas. 

What I wish to do today is to discuss this 
import problem and some of the ways gen- 
erally in which the industry has been af- 
fected. 

The greatest surge in Imports has occurred 
over the last five years. Between 1966 and 
1971 imports of man-made fiber textiles and 
apparel increased 

157% from Japan 

1521% from Taiwan 

1238% from Korea 

466% from Hong Kong 


I do not know whether in fact the indus- 
try is still capable of meeting every single 
need that might ever arise in any future 
emergency. There may have been recent 
changes not yet recorded in our statistics 


of the industry's capability to produce prod- 
ucts in some specific lines, In the more gen- 
eral sense, however, the overall capability of 
the industry to produce in an emergency Hes 
in the recent success of the Administration's 
efforts to secure reasonable limitations on 


uncontrolled and skyrocketed imports of 
wool and man-made fiber textiles and ap- 
parel. These efforts of the last two and a half 
years culminated on October 15 with the 
signing of government-to-government un- 
derstandings with Japan, the Republic of 
China, the Republic of Korea, and Hong 
Kong. 


The story I am about to tell you is real. 
mx 


The United States has been the only major 
import market with no quantitative restric- 
tions on imports of wool and man-made fiber 
textiles and apparel. This has made us the 
prime target for exporting countries, partic- 
ularly those whose labor costs are low in re- 
lation to ours, Our market is so vast, we can, 
of course, accept substantial volumes of im- 
ports, and we can allow imports to grow in 
the future. But we were confronted with a 
situation we could not accept in which all 
growth of this trade was directed at the 
United States and crippled the largest em- 
ployer of all U.S. manufacturing industries. 
The U.S, textile and apparel industry was 
taking it on the chin from imports for a long 
time. The result has been a direct and dam- 
aging effect on the health of the industry, 
and consequently on the economic health 
and well being of communities throughout 
our 50 states. 

We are not the only country with a textile 
import problem, of course. Other countries 
have confronted the same issues and, while 
their reactions have differed in some respects 
from country to country, they have re- 
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sponded in a singular way—with restraints 
on imports. 

For example, ten European countries and 
Canada have had agreements with Japan, 
and some with Korea, Taiwan and Hong 
Kong, restricting imports of wool and/or 
man-made fiber textiles and apparel from 
these countries. Many countries also have 
resorted to quotas and administrative devices 
to restrict imports. In some cases their mar- 
kets have been protected «by industry re- 
straint arrangements not officially enforced 
by their governments. Government-industry 
price boards in some countries impose re- 
strictions on imports whose prices are below 
certain levels. 

The cumulative impact of these measures 
is obvious. United Nations figures for 1969, 
the latest available, show that the United 
States took 72 percent of Taiwan's apparel 
exports that year, and the Common Market 
countries took only 6 percent. We took 62 
percent of Korea’s apparel exports, compared 
again with 6 percent for the European Com- 
munity. We took 58 percent of Japan’s ap- 
parel exports, and the Common Market took 
only 5 percent. 

A large portion of Japan's textile mill prod- 
uct exports goes to Hong Kong to be made 
into apparel. We took 40 percent of Hong 
Kong's apparel exports in 1969 while the 
Common Market took 17 percent. 

The U.S. market for textiles and apparel 
literally has been flooded with imports in 
recent years, particularly imports of man- 
made fiber products. In 1964, our imports of 
cotton, wool and man-made fiber textile 
products amounted to 1.5 billion equivalent 
square yards. In 1970, imports of these three 
amounted to 4.5 billion yards—with an in- 
crease of more than 700 percent for man- 
mades alone. 

This fantastic growth has continued 
throughout 1971. Overall imports of textiles 
this year are expected to reach 6.3 billion 
square yards, an increase of 42 percent, with 
imports of man-mades going to a record 4.7 
billion square yards—up 72 percent from last 
year and exceeding all of last year's textile 
imports put together. 

This growth in imports of wool and man- 
made fiber textiles and apparel has been in 
marked contrast to orderly growth which has 
been achieved in cotton textiles. This phe- 
nomenon has resulted from the existence 
over the last decade of the Long Term Cot- 
ton Textile Arrangement (LTA), a multi- 
lateral agreement in which the governments 
of some 30 importing and exporting coun- 
tries participate. Under the LTA we have 
negotiated bilateral cotton textile agree- 
ments with 28 governments covering 80-85 
percent of our total cotton textile imports. 

The significance of the LTA lies in the 
fact that the penetration of the U.S. market 
by cotton textile imports has increased in an 
orderly fashion over the last five years, while 
the import penetration for wool products has 
increased by about one-third and has almost 
tripled for man-made fiber products. 

Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong and Korea have 
emerged over the last few years as the prin- 
cipal sources of U.S. textile and apparel im- 
ports, accounting for almost 60 percent of 
total imports of these products. Their im- 
portance can be seen in the fact that our 
imports of man-made fiber textiles and ap- 
parel from these four countries in the first 
eight months of this year were up 70 percent 
over the same period last year. 

Japan, of course, is the largest supplier 
and, as such, has shown phenomenal growth. 
Our imports of cotton, wool and man-made 
fiber textile products from Japan increased 
117 percent between 1964 and 1970, from 531 
million yards to 1,152 million yards. For the 
first eight months of 1971, imports of these 
products from Japan were 41 percent higher 
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than in the corresponding period of 1970. 
‘There was a particularly alarming Jump in 
imports of man-mades which were up 75 
percent from the same period a year earller— 
more than twice the annual rate of growth 
of such imports from Japan since 1964. And 
the growth in imports of man-mades from 
Taiwan, Korea and Hong Kong has been 
equally impressive. 

This flood of imports has contributed sig- 
nificantly to the U.S. balance of payments 
problems. In 1961, we enjoyed a modest fa- 
yorable balance of $54 million in textiles and 
apparel made from cotton, wool and man- 
made fibers. By 1964 we had a deficit of $153 
million, Last year the deficit climbed to $1.3 
billion, and this year it is expected to exceed 
$1.9 billion. The trade deficit In man-made 
fiber products alone likely will more than 
double from 1970 to 1971, reaching almost 
$1.4 billion. Indeed our overall textile trade 
deficit in 1971 is expected to reach $2.15 bil- 
lion, larger than that for any other major 
sector facing serious import impact. It is 
larger than our overall trade deficit, which 
is estimated to reach $2 billion this year, the 
first year since 1893 that the U.S. will ex- 
perience a trade deficit. 


In 


Even a cursory examination shows that 
the rapid build-up of imports of this mag- 
nitude has brought severe hardship to an 
industry that is vitally important to the U.S. 
economy. Over the last two and half years, 
fiber products grew at an annual rate of only 
3.3 percent, imports were growing at an an- 
nual rate of 77 percent. 

U.S. textile and apparel production em- 
ploys approximately 2.3 million workers— 
four times more than the American steel in- 
dustry and five times more than the auto- 
mobile industry—yet textile industry em- 
ployment as of August 1971 was the lowest 
in six years. Employment in the industry has 
declined by over 100,000 jobs over the last 
two and a half years. In the absence of re- 
straints on imports, this figure could have 
been expected to rise to as high as a quarter 
of a million jobs lost by the end of next year. 

Textile and apparel plants are located in 
all 50 states, with the majority of the jobs 
in non-metropolitan areas, and the industry 
is unique in the increasing opportunities it 
offers for the unskilled and semi-skilled, 
youthful workers and minority-group mem- 
bers to find an entree to the industrial econ- 
omy. But in an industry where the system 
is based on seniority, these employees are 
the first to be laid off. 

Many other industries are significantly de- 
pendent on the textile and apparel industry. 
It is the chief customer of 675,000 cotton 
farmers; sole customer of 200,000 wool 
growers; principal customer of man-made 
fiber producers; primary customer of textile 
machinery and industrial sewing machines, 
and a major customer for U.S.-produced plas- 
tics, synthetic materials, dyestuffs and 
chemicals. Obviously, the U.S. textile prob- 
lem affects all of these. 

The U.S. textile industry prides itself on 
the growing role of automation and modern- 
ization, pointing out that it is the most ef- 
ficient in the world in an operating sense. 
This can be attributed not only to tech- 
nological inputs but also to the billions of 
dollars invested by the industry over the last 
decade to make it the most modern and 
efficient. 

Yet, at a time when investment in modern 
plant and production facilities is required 
to stay competitive, the industry has not been 
able to maintain its previous capital ex- 
penditures for new plant and equipment, 
These expenditures dropped 11 percent in 
1970, showed a slight rise to $580 million 
this year, but remain significantly below the 
$820 million level of 1966. 
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Accompanying this decline has been a 
drop in the number of textile and apparel 
firms in operation. In the period 1969-70, 550 
of these firms failed. Another 170 failed in 
the first eight months of 1971, bringing the 
total to over 700 in two and a half years. 

Iy 

The rapidly rising tide of imports unmis- 
takably is the chief cause of the depressed 
condition of the textile and apparel sector 
of the U.S. economy today. Given such a 
fact, no government could permit the tide to 
continue to rise without taking steps to mod- 
erate the rate of import growth. 

The history of our efforts to achieve this 
moderation is fully documented, beginning 
with the first full presentation of the issues 
to eleven countries by Secretary of Commerce 
Stans during his trips to Europe and the 
Far East in April and May 1969. 

We suggested that the most appropriate 
solution would be a multilateral agreement 
on trade in wool and man-made fiber textiles 
and apparel, perhaps similar to the existing 
multilateral agreement on cotton textiles. 
Unfortunately, this suggestion was not favor- 
ably received. 

Deciding that our preference for a multi- 
lateral solution should not be a bar to any 
progress at all, and eager to explore every 
reasonable avenue, we turned to the concept 
of bilateral talks, and began a long series of 
textile discussions with the Japanese Goy- 
ernment in July 1969. In June 1970, these 
discussions broke down. 

In the period of these talks, there was grow- 
ing sentiment in the United States that the 
ultimate solution would have to be textile 
quota legislation, and such legislation was in 
fact introduced in the 92nd Congress. It 
passed the House in November 1970 but time 
ran out on that session of Congress before 
the Senate could act, and has been reintro- 
duced and is now pending in the 93rd Con- 
gress. The Administration supported these 
textile quota provisions reluctantly, always 
emphasizing our preference for a negotiated 
settlement. 

The Japanese Government, no doubt 
prompted in some small way by this move- 
ment toward quotas, asked to resume nego- 
tiations in October 1970. The U.S. Govern- 
ment agreed, but after three more months of 
negotiations the Japanese terminated the 
talks last March 8—at the same time the 
Japanese textile industry announced its own 
unilateral program of restraints on textile 
and apparel exports to the United States. 

The Japanese industry program, which 
went into effect July 1, was clearly deficient 
and unacceptable. It provided no assurance 
of effective administration and nothing to 
prevent the Japanese industry from concen- 
trating on exports of particular products in 
the sensitive categories. 

Rejecting the Japanese industry program 
as not an acceptable solution, President 
Nixon on March 11 said the United States 
must “give the fullest consideration to the 
other alternative solutions to the textile 
problem.” Clearly, it was time for action— 
and now we have acted. 

The four major textile-producing countries 
of the Far East again were invited to nego- 
tiate a government-to-government solution 
to the textile problem. The negotiations that 
followed this renewed initiative on the part 
of the United States were both long and dif- 
ficult, but were conducted in a spirit of 
mutual respect and cooperation. The results, 
I am sure, are well known to all of you. 

On October 15, the White House announced 
that Ambasador-at-Large David Kennedy 
had that morning on behalf of the United 
States signed a memorandum of understand- 
ing with the Government of Japan with re- 
spect to limiting man-made fiber and wool 
textile exports to the United States. Similar 
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understandings were signed later the same 
day with Hong Kong and on the following 
day with the Republic of Korea, An under- 
standing with the Republic of China was 
signed earlier in the month. The undertak- 
ings are for five years in the case of Taiwan, 
Korea, and Hong Kong, and for three years 
in the case of Japan, subject to extension. 

The growth rates of man-made fiber and 
textile apparel exports to the United States 
that will be permitted under these under- 
standings range from about 5 to 744 percent 
annually. Although larger than the recent 
rate of increase in the growth in the US. 
market, it represents only one-tenth of the 
abnormally high growth rates which these 
countries have experienced in our market 
this year. The growth rate for wool textile 
and apparel exports will be only 1 percent 
annually. Thus these understandings provide 
other countries with fair and orderly access 
to our market. 

Of major importance will be specific limit- 
ations on trade in the most sensitive wool 
and man-made fiber textile and apparel cate- 
gories in our market, and procedures to es- 
tablish Hmits on categories not subject to 
specific ceilings if they should increase to the 
point of threatening to disrupt the U.S. 
market. Together these procedures provide 
for comprehensive controls on textile imports 
from the four major supplying countries. 

Finally, it should be noted that the solu- 
tion to the problem achieved by the Admin- 
istration has been on the basis of negotiated 
mutually satisfactory agreements without 
risk of retaliation or confrontation. At the 
same time, the groundwork has been laid for 
even more positive contributions toward 
friendly cooperation in the future. 


v 


What does this all mean for the domestic 
textile and apparel industry? What does it 
tell us, to come back to the question I first 
posed, about the industry’s future ability 
to meet the nation’s needs if an emergency 
should arise? 

My considered opinion, having lived with 
the textile import problem for so many years, 
is that the industry is in a new “ball game”— 
the same kind of new “ball game” that has 
epitomized the Administration’s New Eco- 
nomic Policy since it was first announced by 
President Nixon on August 15. The agree- 
ments, which will be effectively administered, 
should provide the industry with new hope 
and confidence for the future, The substan- 
tial slowing down in the rate of growth of 
imports will mean increased domestic out- 
put and increased employment. Strength will 
be restored to this essential sector of our 
economy—strength which will permit this 
industry to continue to serve our country 
with the wide range of products essential to 
our needs at all times. 


THE U.N. MEMBERSHIP OF CHINA 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the action 
of the United Nations, in voting to expel 
the Republic of China from membership 
was, I believe, distasteful and wrong in 
principle. 

The question that now arises is what 
our Government should do to make 
known its extreme displeasure. We have 
heard suggestions that, in retaliation, the 
United States should drastically reduce 
our financial support of the United Na- 
tions. But, it was not the United Nations 
as an institution that opposed the United 
States on this issue—it was a large num- 
ber of individual nations—nations that 
have been and are receiving direct for- 
eign aid from the United States. In fact, 
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the foreign aid bill now before the Sen- 
ate would provide a total of $2.3 billion 
to aid those countries that opposed the 
United States or abstained on this ques- 
tion—and that is about nine times our 
total proposed contribution to the United 
Nations. If we want to let those coun- 
tries know we are unhappy, we have be- 
fore us a direct way of doing so. 

I think we should, indeed, take a long 
hard look at the aid we are giving to na- 
tions that could not see fit to support 
our country in maintaining a seat for 
Nationalist China at the United Nations. 


DOCK STRIKE INQUIRY NEEDED 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, many 
elements of our Nation’s economy have 
suffered as a result of the prolonged dock 
strike. Nowhere has the damage been 
greater than in agriculture, which re- 
lies heavily on a growing export trade. 

Over the past 10 years, various kinds 
of transportation strikes have occurred, 
and eight times during that period Con- 
gress has had to take urgent action to 
bring about a settlement. 

It is obvious that this piecemeal, one- 
shot, crisis approach is not in the best 
interests of the country. Our Nation’s 
food producers and their customers 
should not be subjected to the economic 
hardships produced by the inability to 
get their products to market. 

Therefore, it is essential that congres- 
sional action be taken to seek a lasting 
solution to such strikes. I have written 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Exports, Mr. CHILES, urging 
that hearings be held on this matter at 
the earliest possible date. 

A strong case for elimination of this 
persistently disruptive threat to the 
economy has been made by Roderick 
Turnbull, director of public affairs for 
the Kansas City Board of Trade. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter and a recent state- 
ment by Mr. Turnbull be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D.C., October 27, 1971. 

Hon. LAWTON CHILES, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Exports, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHILES: As you are well 
aware, the long and costly dock strike has 
had adverse effects on the nation’s economy 
as a whole. It has been especially harmful to 
agriculture because of the paralysis that re- 
sulted on the export of farm products. 

A vast amount of effort has been put forth 
by this country to develop its farm export 
trade. Last year farm exports reached a record 
total of $7.8 billion, and by the end of this 
decade the total value is expected to amount 
to $10 billion. 

In order to continue this successful trend, 
however, the United States must be a de- 
pendable supplier to the countries that have 
come to depend on us for soybeans, wheat, 
feed grains and other food products. Our 
customers cannot be expected to allow their 
citizens to go hungry. They must receive 
their food from dependable sources. 

The periodic strikes that occur in the 
transportation industry are detrimental and 
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disruptive to our farm export trade. A lasting 
solution must be found to eliminate the 
economic handicap posed by these recurring 
work stoppages. 

Because of the serious threat caused by the 
dock strike to our nation’s food producers 
and the millions whose lives depend upon 
American food, I urge that the Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Exports hold hearings on 
this matter at the earliest possible date. As 
a concerned member of this subcommittee, 
I will be glad to assist in any way to conduct 
a bi-partisan inquiry into all aspects of this 
serious problem. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY BELLMON. 


STATEMENT BY RODERICK TURNBULL 


Kansas Crry.—Within the grain trade, 
there is a consensus that probably nothing 
the government could do that would be in 
the nature of “farm aid” could be more 
important in the long run than finding or 
developing a way to prevent transportation 
strikes, particularly dock strikes. 

The grain trade has taken no vote on this 
subject or developed a specific policy. Other 
than use of the general term, “compulsory 
arbitration,” grain men on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade have not agreed upon any 
method that might be suggested to the gov- 
ernment in eliminating the strikes. But they 
are adamant in the opinion that such strikes, 
which have been occurring periodically over 
tue years, are tremendously damaging to the 
farm export trade. This is a subject that is 
talked about daily in the grain trade, and one 
that is commented on in yirtually every mar- 
ket letter written by grain marketing analysts 
the country over. 

The grain trade obviously has a selfish 
interest in wanting a free-flowing export 
business. Strikes disrupt this business. But 
farmers have an even greater stake—they 
lose business, both temporarily and perma- 
nently. Not only that, the nation loses busi- 
ness which is highly important in its balance 
of payments situation. 

The United States has spent literally bil- 
lions of dollars building up the farm export 
trade. The success of these efforts was typified 
in the last fiscal year, when such exports 
reached a record total value of 7.8 billion dol- 
lars. Clifford M. Hardin, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and others have projected farm ex- 
ports at 10 billion dollars by the end of this 
decade. 

This nation’s investment in boosting the 
farm export trade includes the billions of 
the Marshall Plan which helped to rehabili- 
tate Europe after World War II. Growing 
prosperity in Europe and many other coun- 
tries around the world has been one of the 
great contributing factors to increasing U.S. 
farm sales overseas. 

This country’s P.L. 480 program which be- 
gan in 1954, not only has fed millions of 
people in underdeveloped nations, but has 
helped these countries get on their feet where 
they could buy more of what they needed. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
joined with growers of wheat, feed grains, 
soybeans and poultry in sending teams of 
experts around the world to promote the 
use of these products. Methods of mass pro- 
duction of poultry have been introduced in 
many nations, and this has built up business 
for U.S. feed grains and soybean meal. Japan 
has learned to like milo in its poultry rations, 
and has provided a huge market for the U.S. 
crop. People who used to think they had to 
have olive or palm oils now are among the 
best customers for soybean oil. Rice-eating 
peoples have turned to wheat and have 
helped to boost our wheat exports to record 
levels. 

The value of U.S. agricultural exports has 
tripled since 1930, and doubled since 1950. 
The production of nearly one out of four 
harvested acres now is going into overseas 
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commerce. The nation’s farm plant is geared 
to supplying this business. It is difficult to 
imagine how immense the U.S. “farm prob- 
lem” would be if this trade were lost or even 
curtailed drastically. As one example, the 
wheat acreage would have to be cut in half. 

On the other side of the coin is the fact 
that in building up our farm export trade, 
the United States has made other coun- 
tries dependent on greater imports. Peo- 
ple in other countries like to eat three 
times a day, just as people in the United 
States. 

This brings up one of the most important 
aspects of the export trade. To keep and 
expand business, the United States must 
be a dependable supplier. The poultry feed- 
er in Japan cannot let his chickens starve 
even one day when his source of supply of 
milo in the United States is cut off. The 
housewife in Colombia is not going to let 
her children go hungry because U.S. wheat 
is not arriving. Obviously, importers in these 
and other countries turn to other suppliers 
who are more than happy to fill their orders, 
now and for all time to come. 

Yet, periodically U.S. exports are halted 
because one facet of the flow of food from 
farm to consumer, the shipping industry, 
becomes tied up in contract disputes. 

In a year when U.S. crops are at record 
levels, when farmers need the export busi- 
ness more than ever before, when competi- 
tion on world markets is extremely keen, it 
seems incredible to the grain trade that this 
country should have its hands tied by 
strikes. Thus, the prevailing feeling is that 
the time has come to find some method of 
eliminating this economic handicap. 


EXTENSION OF ECONOMIC 
STABILIZATION ACT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the legislation requested by 
President Nixon which would grant an 
extension of the Economic Stabilization 
Act to insure that he will have the neces- 
sary powers to continue his new economic 
policy. 

All of us have witnessed the over- 
whelming public support for the Presi- 
dent’s economic program. Despite the 
fact that there have been some unavoid- 
able inequities during the 90-day wage- 
price freeze, the attitude of the American 
people toward phase I has been one of 
support and encouragement. As we are 
all aware, phase I was imposed under the 
authority of the Economie Stabilization 
Act of 1970, which will expire April 30, 
1972. 

Phase II will likewise rely on the au- 
thority contained in the Stabilization 
Act. For this reason, the President has re- 
quested a 1-year extension of the act to 
April 1973. In addition to this extension 
the President has requested a broadening 
of authority to include control on interest 
and dividends consonant with the eco- 
nomic growth; requests for subpena 
powers; reestablishment of an emergency 
court of appeals to expedite the review 
of legal problems. Also requested in the 
President’s message was the clarification 
of the authority to act on a selective basis 
in individual industries exemption from 
conflict of interest provisions for mem- 
bers of the price commission and the pay 
board; additional sanctions and funds 
for pay provisions for top personal, and 
authorization of the necessary funding. 

Mr. President, when President Nixon 
announced the broad outlines of phase 
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II, he stated that he was seeking the in- 
terim goal of an inflation rate of 2 to 3 
percent by the end of 1972. This would be 
about one-half the pre-freeze rate which 
would be a great step toward price sta- 
bility. There is no doubt that in order to 
achieve this goal, a great deal will depend 
upon the continued voluntary compliance 
by the American people. I believe that the 
President will have that support from the 
American people; and certainly we as 
Members of Congress and representatives 
of the American people have an obliga- 
tion to give the President those powers 
necessary for him to effectively reach the 
goals which he has outlined. The neces- 
sity for the extension is evident. Mr. 
President, there is no reason why the leg- 
islative process cannot be completed on 
this extension before the start of phase IT 
on November 14. 


BITUMINOUS SANDS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in 1967, 
1969, and 1971 I introduced bills to 
amend the Mineral Leasing Act of Febru- 
ary. 25, 1920, so that the development 
and production of bituminous sands, also 
known as tar sands could go forward. Ex- 
tensive hearings were conducted by the 
Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels of which I am chairman. I am 
delighted to note that the administra- 
tion in the last several weeks has incor- 
porated my suggestions into its bill, S. 
2726, to reform the mineral leasing laws, 
and that my good friend Rogers Morton 
in sending the bill up to the Hill has 
stated that one of the reasons for the re- 
form bill is to avoid a difficulty in the 
present law of distinguishing between tar 
sands and oil and gas. Sometimes it takes 
a long time for a prophet crying in the 
wilderness to be heard. 

Very substantial deposits of these 
sands are found in my State and else- 
where in the United States. These de- 
posits are an important potential source 
of additional supplies of oil and gas the 
country very gravely needs. I would hope 
that the Senate can move speedily to as- 
sist in bringing these resources of Utah 
and other States into production to meet 
our increasing energy requirements. 


JAY G. HAYDEN 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the Brit- 
ish historian Macauley once paid tribute 
to the power and infiuence of the press in 
these words: 

The gallery where the reporters sit has be- 
come the fourth estate of the realm. 


During a career spanning three-quar- 
ters of a century, Jay G. Hayden of the 
Detroit News gave abundant meaning to 
Macauley’s words. When he died last Sat- 
urday at the age of 86, the profession of 
journalism lost one of its most distin- 
guished members. 

Since 1916, starting with Woodrow 
Wilson, Jay Hayden covered and re- 
ported on the administrations of nine 
Presidents. He carried out a number of 
assignments in foreign countries with 
great distinction. 

Jay Hayden was one of only three 
American newspaper correspondents who 
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were accredited to cover the signing of 
the Versailles Peace Treaty, which ended 
World War I. With a keen insight and 
understanding that always marked his 
work, Hayden wrote a dispatch from 
Paris and assessed the treaty as a “likely 
breeder of future wars.” 

In 1918, Hayden became chief of the 
Washington Bureau of the Detroit News. 
Over the years he came to know, on a 
personal basis, most of the leading fig- 
ures in Washington’s political, govern- 
mental, and diplomatic life. 

Jay Hayden began his newspaper ca- 
reer in 1900 at the age of 14 as a $2-a- 
week printer’s devil in his hometown of 
Cassopolis, Mich. After attending the 
University of Michigan and working on 
various newspapers as a printer and re- 
porter, he joined the Detroit News in 
1910. His first major political assignment 
was the Bull Moose Convention which 
nominated Theodore Roosevelt for Presi- 
dent in 1912. 

For many years, Jay Hayden wrote a 
syndicated column for the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance which ended 
with his retirement in 1965. Thereafter, 
he wrote only an occasional article or 
feature story. 

Both Jay Hayden and his son, Martin, 
have represented the Detroit News in 
Washington. Martin carries on the long 
family connection with the same news- 
paper as vice president and editor of the 
News. 

Jay Hayden’s lively interest in all 
things concerning the business of report- 
ing made him a favorite among countless 
newspapermen, young and old. He be- 
longed to the National Press Club and 
was a former president of the prestigious 
Gridiron Club. 

In 1945, George Washington University 
awarded him an honorary degree of doc- 
tor of law in recognition of his many ac- 
complishments in the field of journalism. 

Jay Hayden was a great statesman 
jounalist. He will be sorely missed but 
long remembered by all who were fortu- 
nate enough to know him. 

Mrs. Griffin joins me in extending 
deepest sympathy to Jay Hayden's lovely 
wife, Ruth, and to the rest of the Hayden 
family. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, withdrawing 
the nomination of George A. Smathers, 
of Florida, to be a member of the General 
Advisory Committee of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, was 
communicated to the Senate by Mr. 
Leonard, one of his secretaries. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT 
OF 1971 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time for morning business having ex- 
pired, under the previous order the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which the clerk will state. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 9910) to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR DOLE ON FRIDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the two leaders have been recog- 
nized on Friday next under the stand- 
ing order, the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) be recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


STRANGE INCONSISTENCIES IN MR. 
NIXON'S ECONOMIC AND FOREIGN 
POLICIES, SOME OF WHICH BEAR 
DIRECTLY ON THIS PROPOSED 
FOREIGN AID BILL 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, for 
some 8 years I have warned on the floor 
of the Senate that the steady drain of 
dollars outside of this country, coupled 
not only with the multibillion-dollar 
purchases of weapons systems we do 
need for national security, but also those 
we do not need, would ultimately create 
serious, if not disastrous, conditions in 
our economy. 

This Nation has now arrived at that 
condition. 

Our budget deficits are currently at an 
alltime peacetime high—and are going 
higher. 

Unemployment over the last 12 
months has averaged 5.9 percent. 

For the first time in our history the 
United States is running a deficit in its 
private trade balance as well as in its 
Government balance of payments. 

The stock markets continue to fall, 
along with a steady decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

In other words, and again for the first 
time in our history, the United States is 
experiencing inflation simultaneously 
with recession. 

One of our foremost practical authori- 
ties on matters pertaining to the econ- 
omy, Chairman WILBUR MILLS of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
states without reservation that the econ- 
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omy of this Nation is now in deep trouble. 

A principal reason for this tragic con- 
dition lies in the inconsistent economic 
policies now being pursued by the Nixon 
administration. 

On the one hand, we have adopted a 
volicy of alienating those countries 
American taxpayers have built back, with 
tens of billions of dollars, to a basic pros- 
perity actually greater than their own. 

At the same time, however, in Con- 
gress during this session, and under heavy 
White House pressure, we continue to put 
up billions of dollars annually, which in 
some cases can only result in the creation 
of more countries to compete against 
American industry and American agri- 
culture. 

Only last week, again with White House 
pressure, the Senate approved over $5 
billion for just that purpose. 

The details of these approvals follow: 

[In millions] 
Foreign aid 
Soft loans for the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank (IDB) (2 years) -- 
Soft loans for the Asian Development 

Bank 
Soft loans for the Inter-American De- 

velopment Association (IDA) (3 


In connection with some of these soft 
loans, everyone knows that a loan for 50 
years, no interest, and no repayment of 
principal for 10 years, is actually no loan 
at all. 

The most serious result of this double- 
faced approach to our increasing eco- 
nomic problems could well lie in the fur- 
ther loss of Jobs and trade in the United 
States, and in themselves these policies 
can only continue to increase the welfare 
rolls, because our already high unemploy- 
ment is going higher. 

Speaking of this continuing loss of 
jobs, how many people realize that, al- 
ready, one out of every five automobiles 
sold in this country comes from abroad, 
as do seven out of 10 sweaters, nine out 
of 10 radios and baseball gloves, and 19 
out of 20 motorcycles? 

This development in the automobile 
industry is especially unfortunate, be- 
cause the loss of the production of a 
single American car is estimated to rep- 
resent a loss of $2,400 in wages and bene- 
fits to the working people of this coun- 
try. 

It is true that many large private 
American corporations are now taking 
advantage of that prosperity American 
tax dollars have created in foreign coun- 
tries by building foreign branches of 
their business in some of these countries; 
and in many cases this action has re- 
sulted in increased profits to the com- 
pany in question. No one can deny, how- 
ever, that, net, this policy on the part 
of these large corporations has increased 
unemployment in the United States, 
therefore has increased the welfare roles 
at the same time it has reduced the tax 
base in our city, State and Federal gov- 
ernments. 

Of the many unfortunate aspects in 
which we now find ourselves as a result 
of these policies, perhaps most unfor- 
tunate of all is the fact that today mil- 
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lions of Americans who are ready and 
willing to work nevertheless cannot find 
jobs. 

Is there not a strange dichotomy in 
this economic policy, because, at the 
same time these domestic problems con- 
tinue to grow, nevertheless, when any 
new catastrophe develops in a foreign 
land—whether military, economic or so- 
cial—this administration would seem to 
express greater interest in those foreign 
problems than in the lot of these tens of 
millions of Americans who live in pov- 
erty at home; and the $5.1 billion re- 
ferred to above is ample proof of that 
assertion. 

Today, 25 million American citizens 
currently live below the acknowledged 
poverty line. Millions of these unfortu- 
nate citizens live in our cities; millions 
more in our rural areas. 

Growing unemployment, however, is 
not the only problem America faces to- 
day. Nearly all of our large cities are 
bankrupt, which the mayors of those 
cities are the first to so verify. 

Nor is there any remote possibility that 
these financial problems can be handled 
by means of appropriations from our 
State Legislatures. 

This leaves the Federal Government 
as the sole remaining hope of these peo- 
ple; but this administration would ap- 
pear to be giving a higher priority to 
those in other lands. 

Consider conditions at home incident 
to the education of our youth, in whose 
minds lies the future of our Nation. 

Testimony last month before the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Equal Educa- 
tion demonstrated that in one of our 
large cities, 65 percent of the students 
in the hard core center of that city scored 
below the 16 percentile in the Iowa Test 
of Basic Skills. 

As one Senator observed after listen- 
ing to that testimony, “They are simply 
not learning enough to function in so- 
ciety.” 

This sad condition goes further. 

In the same area of said city, 18,000 
high school students, constituting 30 per- 
cent of the total enrollment, were absent 
each and every day. 

The superintendent of the school sys- 
tem in question cited as some of the rea- 
sons: bad environment, no basic skills, 
lack of adequate teacher training, fail- 
ure of communication with students, lack 
of discipline, and gang disturbances. 

In the face of the Federal Government 
being the only source for funds to cor- 
rect this tragic situation, it would appear 
that this administration has expressed 
little concern. It reduced the school 
lunch program for the Nation's needy 
children, established farm policies which 
clearly are wrecking many of our rural 
communities, and has held up as un- 
necessary over $16 billion Congress has 
passed to aid the environment of our 
people as well as the people themselves. 

If such programs are consistent, one 
has the right to ask, “What is a true 
definition of consistency?” 

In addition to the above, which could 
be considered the social aspect of the 
problem, major economic problems are 
looming up for the future. 

American corporations which may be 
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profiting temporarily from their heavy 
foreign investments could well find in the 
future that such investments were of 
temporary value only. 

Leaving aside the consistent history 
of ultimate political expropriation of 
American properties in all parts of the 
world, what will happen to these over- 
seas investments if the value of all dol- 
lars, including Eurodollars, continues to 
decline to the point where the Bank of 
International Settlement members—the 
so-called Basel boys—supplant the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund as control- 
lers of the world monetary market? 

Perhaps what this administration con- 
tinues to refuse to recognize is the fact 
that any true security for a nation re- 
quires a sound economy, plus a society 
which has faith in its government, just 
as much as it requires an adequate mili- 
tary posture, 

With that premise, surely the time has 
come to establish new and different prior- 
ities as we continue to distribute around 
our steadily diminishing resources. 

Without a reorganization in the not- 
too-distant future by this administration 
of its present concept of relative values, 
every citizen now has the right to ques- 
tion whether American society, as we 
have known it in the past, can continue 
to exist and prosper in the future. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has 
been talking about investments overseas, 
especially in relation to the bill now 
pending. Is it not true that these invest- 
ments have tended to take away indus- 
tries and jobs from the United States 
itself? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The able majority 
leader is right. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true that 
the President in his economic speech to 
the Nation on August 15, made the state- 
ment that this Nation had spent $143 
billion in the field of foreign aid since 
the end of World War II? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true that 
so far as the NATO countries are con- 
cerned, over the past 20 years collectively 
we have all spent $1 trillion, 500 billion, 
and that of that $1 trillion, 500 billion, 
the United States has spent approxi- 
mately $1 trillion and 95 billion? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. To the best of my 
knowledge the able majority leader is 
correct on those figures. May I add that 
if we take the money we have put into 
the Far East in recent years, and add it 
to the military aid we have placed into 
Europe since the end of World War II, 
the total is well above our national debt. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; and I would 
point out that included in that $1 trillion 
and 95 billion, roughly, which the United 
States has spent, approximately $130 
billion of that has been spent in and 
around Vietnam in Southeast Asia. 

I wonder how long this country can 
continue to be so profligate in the field 
of defense, where we have lost a lot 
of money in building prototype exotic 
weapons which were never produced or 
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never came to fruition. The figure placed 
in the Recorp last year by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PrRoxMIRE), who is a keen student of the 
economic situation which confronts this 
country, was in excess of $28 billion. 

Thus, when we figure what we have 
spent in defense, which was wasted, and 
what we have spent in aid, a good deal 
of which was wasted because it went 
to dubious governments rather than to 
people and, thereby, negated the results 
which we hoped to achieve, I think these 
expenditures of ours, as the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri has indicated, 
show that what we have done ourselves 
is primarily responsible for the economic 
situation in which we find ourselves at 
the present time. 

Would the Senator agree with that? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes, Mr. President, 
I would agree with the able majority 
leader. His thought constitutes the basic 
thrust of this talk today. It is time for 
the people of this country to stop putting 
so much of their resources outside of 
the country, and start concentrating on 
problems which need solution here at 
home, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the distin- 
guished Senator yield further? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true that 
the present foreign aid bill before the 
Senate amounts to, roughly, something 
more than $3 billion? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is the straight 
aid bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Counting the soft 
loan banks, it is over $5 billion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is right. As the 
Senator has pointed out, it is about $5.5 
billion, the total which we have consid- 
ered last week and are considering this 
week, 

Does the Senator know how much is 
in the foreign aid pipeline at the present 
time? Does he have any approximate 
estimate? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Not exactly, but 
one of the most incredible figures comes 
out of a recent study made by the Li- 
brary of Congress. The total amount in 
the pipeline, money authorized and ap- 
propriated but not expended by the Fed- 
eral Government demonstrates that it 
has the capacity to run the printing 
presses at all times. The total authorized 
and appropriated but not expended is 
$259 billion, over a quarter of a trillion 
dollars. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. All I can say is that 
I am delighted the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri has made his speech to- 
day and that he has laid his facts be- 
fore the Senate. 

I wonder when this is going to stop, 
when Pandora’s box is going to be closed, 
and when we are going to pay atten- 
tion to the needs of this country. I think 
one can do that without raising the hue 
and cry of isolationism or neoisolation- 
ism. We need to do what we can to pull 
ourselves together, rather than continue 
on a profligate basis to dispose of funds, 
here, there, and everywhere, and in re- 
turn find that what we have created is, 
in effect, a series of client states who are 
dependent upon us and who expect an- 
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nually to be the recipients of continued 
appropriations from this country. This 
country does not have that kind of re- 
sources to dispose of any longer. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The able majority 
leader is so correct. I am grateful for his 
interest and his constructive remarks. 
Twenty-five years ago, when this pro- 
gram started, even 20 years ago, this 
Nation had $24.5 billion in gold; and 
we owed in current liabilities redeem- 
able in gold, $7 billion. Today, from a 
corporate standpoint, the Government of 
the United States is completely insolvent, 
because where as we now have between 
$10.5 billion to $11 billion in gold, we 
also have current obligations outstand- 
ing, redeemable in gold, of some $35 bil- 
lion; and that latter figure continues to 
go up. 

I now have the pipeline figure the able 
majority leader asked about. In addition 
to the $5,160,000,000, counting the soft 
loans, this bill is considering, $4.7 bil- 
lion is still in the foreign aid pipeline. 

That is straight aid, no loans. 

There has been much stated recently 
about the China situation. The five coun- 
tries, perhaps more than five, to whom 
we have given the most aid to be of 
service to them in reconstruction of their 
economies, all voted against the United 
States earlier this week in our effort to 
keep Taiwan in the United Nations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think I recall that the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT) , had printed in the RECORD a 
list of the countries in addition to the 
five or six just mentioned. So, it 
is a matter of record. However, aside 
fron’ what the U.N. did on the night 
before last, I think that what we 
ought to do is to take a closer look and 
a more intensive look at the foreign aid 
program and start paring and scraping 
and pruning and saving wherever we can, 
because while Providence may have had 
her arms around us since the beginning 
of the Republic, I think that perhaps the 
days of our luck are beginning to run out. 
It is time for us to do some thinking and 
to do it on a mature basis. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I do 
thank the able Senator. 

This morning I had the privilege of 
listening to the Secretary of State testify 
before the Foreign Relations Committee, 
and suggested to him, with great respect, 
that this country should try to establish 
leadership in other fields in addition to 
the military field. For example, we should 
so try with respect to the growing lack of 
energy, electric power. Electric shortage 
is now an international problem, one for 
the entire world today. The question of 
air and water pollution is also interna- 
tional. So is the question of an ade- 
quate supply of fresh water. It is very 
possible that our knowledge of the force 
that lies in the atom could handle them 
all. 

It is significant to me, as a member of 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee, to 
note that our peacetime efforts to handle 
such grave problems prevalent in nearly 
all countries, pollution, lack of power re- 
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sources and fresh water, waste disposal, 
is less than 10 percent of the amount of 
money we are asking for research and 
development on additional weaponry; 


$7.9 billion for additional weaponry, 
whereas the total for additional knowl- 
edge of the force contained for peace- 
time purposes is some $780 million. 

Mr. President, again my thanks to the 
distinguished majority leader. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


[No. 266 Leg.] 


Cranston 
Gurney 
Buckley Mansfield 
Chiles Randolph 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
CHILES) . A quorum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the presence of absent 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After some delay, the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Allen Fannin 
Allott Fong 
Anderson Fulbright 
Baker Gambrell 
Bayh Goldwater 
Beall Gravel 
Bellmon Griffin 
Bennett Hansen 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGovern 


Aiken 
Bible 


Symington 
Talmadge 


(Mr. 


Mondale 
Montoya 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Taft 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Young 


Curtis 
Dole 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Elender Metcalf 
Ervin Miller 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. BENTSEN), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire (Mr. Mc- 
InTyRE), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss), and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MuwnptT) is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 
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FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9910) to amend the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the majority leader asked for the 
live quorum hoping that Senators would 
be prepared to call up their amendments. 
It was indicated yesterday by the distin- 
guished minority leader that certain 
amendments would be ready for action 
today, and therefore the majority leader 
had hoped that Senators would come to 
the floor and offer their amendments at 
this time. 

It is certainly hoped, Mr. President, 
that the Senate may be able to adjourn 
sine die by Thanksgiving; but if the Sen- 
ate is to do that, action is going to have 
to be completed on this bill soon. We met 
yesterday and had no rollcall votes. No 
amendments were ready. No amend- 
ments were called up. We have now been 
in session today for more than an hour 
and a half, and no amendments have yet 
been called up. 

I would assume that the leadership, 
after some further reasonable delay, will 
be ready to ask for third reading if 
amendments are not called up by Sena- 
tors who are ready to have them disposed 
of. There are many other important bills 
awaiting action, including the so-called 
consumer bill dealing with product war- 
ranties, the water quality bill, the Equal 
Employment Opportunities Commission 
bill, and four appropriations bills which 
should be acted upon as soon as the other 
body gets them over to the Senate. So, 
if the Senate is going to complete its work 
by Thanksgiving, Senators are on notice 
that there is a good bit of work yet to be 
done here, and that they should be pre- 
pared to call up their amendments. 
Otherwise, the leadership, in due time, if 
amendments are not pending, will ask for 
third reading. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am constrained to suggest the 
absence of a quorum, unless some Sena- 
tor is ready to take the floor. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada. 


AIRPORT AND AIRWAY DEVELOP- 
MENT AND REVENUE ACTS 
AMENDMENTS OF 1971 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
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sage from the House of Representatives 
on H.R. 7072. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES) laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
announcing its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 7072) to amend the Airport and 
Airway Development Act of 1970 to fur- 
ther clarify the intent of Congress as to 
priorities for airway modernization and 
airport development, and for other pur- 
poses, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendment and agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that the Chair 
be authorized to appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. CANNON, 
Mr. HARTKE, Mr. Hart, Mr. PEARSON, and 
Mr. Baker conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9910) to amend the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of statements have been made by my 
colleagues in this Chamber relative to 
the possibility of submitting an amend- 
ment to this bill to cut funds for the 
United Nations. 

I should like to go on record now as op- 
posing that, and calling that kind of tac- 
tic what it is—“a cheap shot.” 

As the activities of the Members of 
this body who are suggesting this sort of 
action, I contend they will undermine our 
position, will undermine the strength of 
the United Nations. And as to the state- 
ment by the Secretary of State, himself, 
though he stated that he did not think 
anything should be done at the U.N., he 
stated it in such a way that sort of im- 
plied it would be OK if Congress did do 
something to cut funds. I call the activi- 
ties of my colleagues in this regard, and 
the innuendo of the Secretary of State, 
a cheap shot. 

Certainly, in a democracy things do 
not always go our way, and things did not 
go our way in the United Nations on 
Monday. I was astounded to see how far 
askew the judgment of this administra- 
tion was in that regard, because they 
were predicting victory, and what actu- 
ally came about was a real debacle. 

I was astounded to learn that this ad- 
ministration does not seem to count votes 
very accurately in the U.N. 
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I was even more astounded to see the 
reactions in this body. This is a demo- 
cratic body. We are used to winning and 
losing; and when we lose, we accept the 
defeat in a democratic spirit. But to see 
what is being said in this Nation today, 
with respect to the United Nations, 
grieves me because, although we lost, we 
lost fair and square. 

I think there are some serious rami- 
fications to this defeat. But to turn 
around and take the attitude that we are 
going to punish this world organization, 
which seems to be the only body yet 
advanced by mankind to raise the world 
from the shambles it finds itself in, I 
think is really sad. 

Let me state that I think there are 
several reasons why the United States 
was dealt the humiliating defeat it 
suffered on Monday, not the smallest 
part of which is the loss of our credibility 
in the world. For 20 years we have 
jammed down the throats of the small 
nations of the United Nations our policy 
of refusing to recognize the existence of 
700 to 800 million people. Then, all of a 
sudden, these people get a chance to re- 
volt against us, and they do. And they 
did not just vote against us, but also, you 
can tell by their exuberance, they were 
happy with the way they voted. 

I think the other thing that occasioned 
this exuberant voting against us was this 
administration’s action of August 15 in 
unilaterally enforcing a surcharge which 
really did violent harm to the economies 
of most of the small nations dealing with 
us. We saw our friends—our supposed 
friends, our would-be friends—reacting 
to the isolationist, imperialistic economic 
policies of this administration, reacting 
in a most violent way. This is how they 
could strike back at us. They cannot 
strike back at us through their econ- 
omies. All they can do is knuckle under, 
under the force we have used. 

Back in 1959, one of the major issues 
of the presidential campaign was the 
credibility, the standing, that this Nation 
enjoyed in the world of nations. I think 
we now hear the first bell in the develop- 
ment of a very important issue in the 
forthcoming 1972 presidential election, 
and it is, very simply, that this Nation 
has fallen to a low ebb of credibility, not 
to speak of leadership, with the rest of 
the world. 

We have fallen to this low ebb because 
of our efforts to force our decisions, our 
foreign policy; and I think our attitude 
brings into question our sincerity, because 
we hear it said, “My God, we have given 
foreign aid to these various countries. 
They should vote our way.” 

Do we give foreign aid to buy their 
loyalty, or do we give foreign aid be- 
cause these people really need help and 
because we sincerely want to help them 
and want to doit in a charitable fashion? 
I think the statements made by my col- 
leagues to the contrary seem to indicate 
that what we have been doing with for- 
eign aid is buying nations to vote our 
way, and that policy is bankrupt. I would 
hope our foreign aid could be based upon 
a much surer footing than that. 

Mr. President, because of the rule of 
germaneness, I will not discuss the re- 
cent announcement of the President with 
respect to Cannikin, but will have ex- 
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tensive remarks to make on that subject 
tomorrow. 

Let me just say that if an amendment 
is forthcoming to the Foreign Aid bill to 
cut funds for the United Nations, not only 
will I be present to debate and fight it, 
but also, I will use every ounce of in- 
fluence I have in this body to thwart 
what I consider an archaic, poor atti- 
tude, certainly demeaning to the quality 
of our democracy. 

The attitude of some Senators reminds 
me of another vote, the one on the Can- 
nikin test which we lost. Maybe Alaskan 
citizens should have decided not to pay 
their taxes because it did not quite go 
their way. Maybe many States that would 
have been the recipients of accelerated 
public works benefits as a result of what 
had passed Congress, maybe they should 
not pay their taxes because the Chief 
Executive as a matter of policy decided to 
veto that legislation. However, that, in 
my opinion, is using crass and destruc- 
tive tactics which will be not only divi- 
sive in the structure itself, but also divi- 
sive as to what can be accomplished with 
respect to the United Nations. 

We give away millions upon millions 
of dollars. To think that we are talking 
about an appropriation of $250 million 
to the United Nations, which is a world 
organization which has done yeoman 
service for the benefit of mankind, and 
we talk about cutting those funds when 
we stand here prepared to vote $250 
million, a like sum, to the small nation 
of Cambodia so that it can prosecute a 
war through a government which has 
ridiculed any semblance of democratic 
government, 

To see such a schizoid attitude in this 
body is something to be ashamed of. 

I hope that my colleagues who have 
thought of cutting the United Nations 
appropriation will reflect, and after they 
have had an opportunity to cool their 
attitude toward what has been a national 
slight, will think differently about of- 
fering such an amendment. 

As I characterized it initially, I think 
it is a cheap shot which panders to the 
chauvinistic tendencies of this Nation. 
I would hope that this body would have a 
maturity that would refuse to use that 
kind of tactic. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alaska yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I have not had the 
privilege of hearing all the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Grave.) who is a personal friend 
and colleague. I came into the Cham- 
ber as the Senator commented with ref- 
erence to the expressions of Members of 
this body on the reduction of funds or 
the elimination of our participation in 
the United Nations. 

I believe there are a considerable num- 
ber of Senators who think as do I, that 
even though we are keenly disappointed 
over the action of the United Nations in 
expelling Taiwan, this should not be the 
overriding issue in determining reason- 
able and equitable participation by the 
United States in the costs of running the 
United Nations, 
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Mr. GRAVEL. I share the disappoint- 
ment of my colleague, too. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I say frankly, as I 
read the list of countries which have re- 
ceived substantial assistance from the 
United States of America—huge sums of 
money individually, not through the 
United Nations itself—my disappoint- 
ment increases. As I read the name of 
Great Britain, as I read the name of 
France, as I read the name of The 
Netherlands, and as I read the name 
of Belgium, I was saddened. I wondered 
quietly, yet earnestly—and I only give 
these four countries as an illustration of 
my feelings—why they did it and I am 
still questioning why they did it. This is, 
I think, the question in the minds and 
hearts of millions of Americans. 

While realizing the very real disagree- 
ment our Nation has with the policies of 
the Peking government, I publicly ex- 
pressed the belief nearly 10 years ago 
that we could not ignore that govern- 
ment and that we should strive to change 
the policies of mutual hostility. I have 
advocated increased contacts with China. 
And while I support Communist China’s 
admission to the U.N., I believe the ex- 
pulsion of another segment of the Chi- 
nese population that encompasses 14 mil- 
lion persons was a tragic mistake. 

I think it is well for the Senator from 
Alaska to reason with his colleagues in 
the Senate on this matter, as it is for all 
Senators, during the coming days, to try 
to be well reasoned in what we do with 
reference to the participation of this 
country in the U.N., to which we have 
given so much financial strength, and 
leadership. I trust, in a sense, we can con- 
tinue to do both in the years ahead. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I want to thank my col- 
league from West Virginia for adding his 
words to this colloquy. I agree. I per- 
sonally am distressed with the expulsion 
of a nation which has a population 
larger than many other members in the 
United Nations. It is a mistake. How- 
ever, I think that mistake could be com- 
pounded to an unbelievable degree were 
this Nation to take retribution in what 
I think would be an undemocratic way. 

I know, and the Senator from West 
Virginia knows, that in the democratic 
sense we win and lose votes all the time. 
It hurts to lose. Certainly, on this one, 
our pride has been hurt to have been 
dealt such an humiliating defeat. 

But as I outlined, in answer to my col- 
league’s question, why would these na- 
tions, which are friendly nations—in 
fact, I understand every member of 
NATO save two, Portugal and Greece, 
voted against us—and here we station 
310,000 troops for the defense of 
NATO—why would they turn around 
against us? 

What has happened is that we forced 
the U.N. not to permit the admission of 
the Peoples Republic of China for 20 
years and then, when the tide turned 
on us it turned against us, since we had 
not been a leader on that side. We could 
not take such a position. That was un- 
fortunate. But as happens in this body, 
the membership of the United Nations 
used a device—the Albanian resolu- 
tion—and that device was one which, for 
@ number of years, had been opposed to 
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our position. They offered it as the only 
vehicle to take affirmative action on the 
other side. 

I hope to have an amendment or reso- 
lution to offer in this body, to permit 
this Nation to assume some leadership 
on the principle of universality in the 
United Nations. That is a position we re- 
jected over these past 20 years, the posi- 
tion that the People’s Republic of China 
should not be admitted to the United 
Nations. 

We have not done anything to enhance 
the admission of North Vietnam, East 
and West Germany, North and South 
Korea. If this Nation took the leadership 
today to seek the establishment of trust, 
then we could see all these countries be- 
coming members under our leadership in 
the United Nations, along with Taiwan. I 
would hope that that would be the 
answer. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think there is an 
element of gratification in the proposal 
which the Senator plans to present in 
the form of an amendment. I can see 
that the other governments that have 
been constituted should have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the framework of 
the United Nations. 

I stress also, so that my position will 
be made clear my belief that we must in 
a sense separate the issue of funding for 
the United Nations. Even though we may 
be very sensitive—we must not be overly 
sensitive to what has happened—this 
must be separate and apart from the 
problems of foreign aid and foreign as- 
sistance to other nations of the world. 

Mr. President, I state this for the rea- 
son that on many occasions I have voted 
to reduce appropriations for foreign aid. 
And I have done so on a country-by- 
country basis when there has been oc- 
casion to make such judgments. 

In the foreign aid bill that is now 
pending, there will perhaps be occasions 
when I will vote for a lesser sum of 
money. However, that will have no con- 
nection whatsoever with my judgment 
regarding our country’s participation in 
the United Nations. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. I think we are 
all of a like mind on this subject. I would 
hope that Senators who have indicated 
an intention to offer such an amendment 
would not pursue such effort. I give no- 
tice that if such an amendment is of- 
fered, I will endeavor within the rules of 
the Senate to thwart the passage of such 
an amendment. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the acting 
minority leader and of the Members of 
the Senate who are present, including the 
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chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the distinguished senior 
Member on the Republican side, I would 
like to make a unanimous-consent re- 
quest, because there seems to be no ac- 
tion in the offing at this moment on the 
pending business. 

To the best of my knowledge, there are 
three amendments at the desk, and none 
of those amendments, in my opinion, 
should take very long to consider. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
a time limitation of 2 hours on each 
amendment, and 10 hours on the bill, the 
time on amendments to be equally di- 
vided between the sponsor of the amend- 
ment and the manager of the bill or 
whomever he may designate and the time 
on the bill itself to be divided between 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) and the 
distinguished minority leader or whom- 
ever he may designate, with the further 
provision that time from the bill can be 
allocated and made additional to time on 
amendments. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I can understand 
why the distinguished majority leader 
is making his request at this time. In 
many respects I would say, as a Senator 
from Michigan, apart from my leader- 
ship responsibilities, that it séems like a 
rather reasonable request, particularly in 
view of the fact that Senators who have 
indicated they will offer amendments are 
not stepping forward to present their 
amendments. 

It is too bad that the Senate cannot 
get along with its business. However, the 
fact is that a number of Senators have 
indicated that, for the time being, they 
are not willing to agree to a time limita- 
tion. 

There are certain amendments—some 
I would vote for and some I would vote 
against—that are going to be offered. 

While I can make a commitment to 
the distinguished majority leader that 
I will go back to each of these Senators 
to see if we can reach some agreement, 
but for the time being I have to object, 
and, Mr. President, I do object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand the 
position in which the distinguished act- 
ing minority leader finds himself, but it 
does not help solve the problem which 
confronts the Senate at this time. 

We do have two other pieces of legisla- 
tion on the calendar which we will try 
to clear as soon as possible, but accord- 
ing to the latest information at my dis- 
posal it is not possible to bring them 
up at this time. However, I will try again 
to see if we can at least move one of 
them. I appreciate very much what the 
distinguished acting minority leader has 
said, that he will meet with those on his 
side who would like to be given consid- 
eration and who may agree to a pro- 
posal of this kind or some other. 

I would point out, though, that we are 
wasting a lot of time, that there are 
three amendments at the desk, and if we 
go too long it may be necessary to ask 
for third reading, not in the immediate 
future, of course, but sometime in the 
offing. I would hope that that could be 
avoided until every Senator who has an 
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amendment to offer would have had a 
chance to offer that amendment and 
have it debated and disposed of one way 
or the other. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The ranking Republi- 
can member of the committee has an 
amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have an amendment, 
and I ask that it be made the pending 
business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

On page 23, line 20, after “1973", strike 
out "$30,000,000" and insert “$15,000,000”. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
introduced this amendment to the for- 
eign aid bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
introduced an amendment to the foreign 
aid bill (H.R. 9910) to cut back on the 
amount authorized by the committee for 
American-supported schools and hospi- 
tals abroad which are funded under sec- 
tion 214(c) of the act. 

For these overseas school and hospital 
projects, the committee authorized $30 
million for each of the fiscal years 1972 
and 1973. 

The amendment which I am offering 
would reduce this amount by half, or to 
$15 million for each of these fiscal years. 

The amount which has been expended 
or appropriated for this purpose over the 
last few years, including last year, had 
been $10 million, and that is the amount 
the administration is asking for at this 
time. I would go so far as to increase it 
50 percent to make it $15 million. 

I offer this amendment in an effort to 
underscore the committee's efforts to fo- 
cus attention on domestic versus foreign 
needs: Who among us doubts our own 
school and hospital needs. 

Who among us could get $2 or $3 mil- 
lion for a school or hospital or library 
project in his own State without even 
appearing before the authorizing and ap- 
propriating committees in the Congress 
and convincing them of the need for this 
kind of project. 

I daresay that none of us could se- 
cure such funds with similar ease. 

I am hopeful that the Senate will ap- 
prove this reduction as it would give the 
State Department and the Agency for 
International Development a reason to 
clamp down on these outlays of taxpay- 
ers’ dollars to schools and hospitals 
abroad, some of which I am sure would 
not qualify for help in our country. 

I feel sure that we would not be per- 
mitted to make some of these appropria- 
tions to schools in this country under our 
State laws. I know there is a great de- 
sire for each Member of Congress to have 
a school in some foreign country and to 
get a couple of million dollars appro- 
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priated to support that school, but I 
think it is absolutely ridiculous to con- 
tinue at a great rate of expansion with 
this when we have an even greater need 
today in the United States. 

I do not want to deprecate the work 
that some of these foreign schools have 
done over past years, but we have a host 
of new foreign schools proposed now and 
some of them are located in countries 
which are not very cooperative with our 
efforts to make this a better world. 

Mr. President, I have nothing further 
to say. I think we should agree to this 
amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This matter, of 
course, was discussed at length in com- 
mittee. The administration asked for only 
$10 million. I am in favor of the Sen- 
= amendment and I shall support 
it. 

Between the House and the Senate any 
number of projects have been proposed. 
But there is not one iota of evidence in 
support of them, other than the indi- 
vidual Senator’s statement. 

Mr. AIKEN. We do not even know 
where the schools are or what they are 
but we do know that some Member of 
Congress has an interest in each of them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. The 
Senator is entirely correct. I shall sup- 
port his amendment. It is still $5 million 
more than the administration asked for 
for this item. I think the Senator is quite 
generous. 

Mr. AIKEN. The House bill increased 
this amount 300 percent in a single year 
and designated something like 20 new 
schools we never heard of before. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And there is noth- 
ing to indicate what is going to be done 
with this money. 

Mr. AIKEN. We do not have the slight- 
est idea. It may go to pay the principal 
of the school for all I know. There is 
nothing we know of to prevent it although 
I would hope the money would all be 
spent fairly and constructively. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is no testi- 
mony on all of these projects. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is a reflection on those 
established schools we have supported 
in foreign countries and which have done 
good work. I can think of one in Mexico, 
another in Lebanon, one in Israel, and 
possibly others that have done excel- 
lent work. We ought not to add a large 
number of new schools without knowing 
what we are doing. It hurts those estab- 
lished schools when we come up with 
proposals to dump millions of dollars into 
schools we never heard of, when we have 
no idea where they are, and know noth- 
ing about them except that each one is 
somebody's personal project. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Bentsen), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
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Michigan (Mr. Hart), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) , the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGE£eE), the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire (Mr. McIn- 
TYRE), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie), and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGee), and the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY) would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunptT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. AL- 
LOTT), and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER) are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) would 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 
nays 34, as follows: 

[No. 267 Leg.] 


Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Taft 
Tunney 
Weicker 


Moss 
Mundt 
Muskie 
Goldwater Packwood 
Harris Mcintyre Williams 
So Mr. AIKEn’s amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 
The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have again been talking with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. In an effort 
to expedite the business at hand, keeping 
in mind the possibility of an adjourn- 
ment sine die no later than December 1— 
on which I would not bet at this mo- 
ment—I would like to again propose a 
unanimous-consent request, as follows: 
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That there be a limitation of 2 hours 
on each amendment, to be equally 
divided between the sponsor of the 
amendment and the manager of the bill. 

That there be a limitation of 10 hours 
on the bill, the time to be equally divided 
between the manager of the bill and the 
distinguished minority leader, or whom- 
ever he may designate, with the proviso 
that time on the bill can be allocated to 
the amendments, in addition to the 2 
hours requested at this time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, do we have any pro- 
vision for amendments to amendments? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That would be on 
the basis of 30 minutes for amendments 
to amendments, the time to be equally 
divided on the same basis as on the 
amendment itself. 

Mr. JAVITS. And do we have any pro- 
vision, Mr. President, for motions to 
table, motions to recommit, or other mo- 
tions? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, They would always 
be in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. And under what time lim- 
itation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. A motion to table 
would be in order, I would assume, at the 
end of an agreement, although it is 
eligible to be taken up at any time. 

Mr. JAVITS. The other question, Mr. 
President, is this, on this situation—the 
question of germaneness. Does the Sen- 
ate—and it should do so with its eyes 
wide open, because this opens the whole 
foreign policy issue—desire to restrict it- 
self as to the nature of the amendments 
submitted, or will it be understood that 
any amendments which are normally 
eligible may continue to be eligible not- 
withstanding the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, though the time limitation will 
cover such amendments? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
pardon me, I did not hear the last part 
of his statement. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was raising the question 
of germaneness. Normally, when a unan- 
imous-consent agreement is entered, 
when it relates to the whole bill and 
every amendment, every door is locked; 
all amendments have to be germane to 
the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I raise the question in 
view of the enormous range of foreign 
policy issues which come within the pur- 
view of this bill, whether we wish to lock 
ourselves in that much by the applica- 
tion of the rule of germaneness at this 
stage. 

I would think—though this may be 
against my own interest, because I am 
with the bill—that both leaders ought to 
think over carefully whether at this stage 
they would wish to shut out amendments 
which would otherwise be in order but 
which, with the rule of germaneness, 
would not be in order so long as the time 
limitation applied to any amendment 
which was submitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair points out that germaneness has 
not as yet been incorporated in the 
unanimous-consent request by the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. JAVITS. But I also raise this ques- 
tion: I have seen unanimous-consent 
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agreements entered into in which the 
rule of germaneness was never men- 
tioned, as it has not been mentioned 
here; but when we read it in the order 
the next day, the rule of germaneness 
was there. So if the intention of the 
leadership is that the rule of germane- 
ness will not be applied at this stage, I 
am entirely agreeable to the unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
was my intention to ask the Senate to 
apply the rule of germaneness. However, 
in view of the fact that it does not seem 
possible to achieve this unanimous-con- 
sent request at this time with that appli- 
cation, I will remove for the time being, 
if I may, the rule of germaneness from 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 
Hopefully, after certain Senators, whom 
I do not know, have made their own 
positions clear, the matter will be up for 
consideration on a germaneness. basis at 
that time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I do not plan to object 
to the unanimous-consent request in this 
form. I am glad to hear that the distin- 
guished majority leader has not included 
the request for germaneness in his re- 
quest at this time. But in view of the 
statements he made in explanation, I 
wonder whether the majority leader and 
the minority leader would agree further 
that if there is to be a subsequent unani- 
mous-consent request for germaneness, 
we might be fully notified of the intention 
to make it well before it is made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If that would hap- 
pen, I would notify the Senate; but I 
would remove that implication at this 
time. If it does come up, the Senate will, 
of course, receive plenty of notice. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader. 

I wish to note now that on more than 
one occasion I have found the will of the 
Senate, in my judgment, severely circum- 
vented by the growing practice of asking 
for unanimous consent for germaneness 
of amendments. I do not think it is a 
good practice; and if it is offered, I in- 
tend to object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator ob- 
ject? 

Mr. BAKER. I do not object. I say that 
if it is offered, I intend to object. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I will not ob- 
ject—I am waiting only until we can 
hear the views of one more Senator who 
asked to be notified. The request has not 
been made directly to me—I did not know 
about it until this moment—but the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. DOMINICK) 
wishes to be heard on the question of the 
time on his amendment and perhaps the 
question of germaneness. I do not know. 
We have sent for him, and perhaps we 
can have a short quorum call. I there- 
fore suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the will of the Senate on the basis of 
the unanimous-consent request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The re- 
quest is pending. 

Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator from 
Montana? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield me 1 min- 
ute? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator can 
now have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time is 
now under control. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the distinguished Senator from 
New York rightly referred a moment ago 
to unanimous-consent requests which, 
while not specificating a limitation on 
amendments not germane, when read in 
the Recorp indicated that such was 
agreed to, and I think an explanation is 
called for. 

When unanimous-consent agreements 
are entered into in the so-called usual 
form, such a provision with respect to 
germaneness is automatically included. 
So, quite often when the request is put, 
the request with respect to germaneness 
is not specifically referred to, but it is 
suggested that the agreement be in the 
usual form, which includes the provision 
against nongermane amendments. Then, 
when it is read in the Rrecorp, of course, 
it is clear that such a provision was in- 
cluded. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 30 seconds, so that I might 
make an inquiry? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. I wonder if it might be 
agreed to now that in the future—in 
view of the impression concerning this 
matter which has been raised by the 
Senator from New York and by me—the 
usual form agreements would not include 
the nongermane prohibition. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
allow the joint leadership some time to 
think that over? 

Mr. BAKER. I would be glad to. 

In the meantime, I request that if 
there are future requests for restriction 
as to germaneness, I might be notified 
before the unanimous-consent request 
is made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; of course. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, the distin- 
guished majority leader has asked me to 
request unanimous consent that, anent 
the agreement entered into earlier today 
concerning limited time on the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1971, time on any mo- 
tion or appeal, with the exception of a 
motion to lay on the table, be limited to 
30 minutes, to be equally divided between 
the mover of such motion or appeal and 
the manager of the bill, and that if the 
manager of the bill supports such motion 
or appeal, then the time in opposition 
thereto be allotted to the distinguished 
minority leader or his designee. 

This request has been cleared with the 
minority leadership. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The unanimous-consent agreement is 
as follows: 

Ordered, That, during the further consid- 
eration of H.R. 9910, an act to amend the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and for other 
purposes, debate on any amendment shall 
be limited to 2 hours to be equally divided 
and controlled by the mover of any such 
amendment and the manager of the bill: 
Provided, That debate on any amendment to 
an amendment (an amendment in the sec- 
ond degree), motions or appeals (except a 
motion to lay on the table) shall be limited 
to 30 minutes to be equally divided and con- 
trolled between the mover of any such 
amendment or motion and the manager of 
the bill. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 10 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the manager 
of the bill and the Minority Leader or their 
designees; Provided, That, the manager of 
the bill or the Minority Leader, from the time 
under their control on the passage of said 
bill, may allot additional time to any Sena- 
tor during the consideration of any amend- 
ment, motion or appeal, (October 27, 1971) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON). Who yields time? 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk which I now 
call up and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 61, line 14, after “effective”, strike 
out all through line 15 and incert in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1972.” 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President—— 

Mr, DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alaska yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Would the Senator 
be kind enough to add me as a cosponsor 
of his amendment? 

Mr. STEVENS. I shall be happy to do 
so and, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to make that same request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I rise only 
to say that under the time limitation I 
designate the distinguished ranking 
member of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
AIKEN), to be in charge of the time on 
this side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alaska yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
intend to ask for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. STEVENS. Not at this time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I ask that question 
because it is an important amendment 
and we have enough Senators in the 
Chamber. I believe that all Members 
should be placed on notice if this is going 
to be a rolicall vote. 

Mr. STEVENS. If the distinguished 
majority leader decides to do so, I will be 
happy to ask for the yeas and nays, but 
after an explanation of my amendment 
I would think that the chairman of the 
committee might agree to accept it. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, this is 
the subject we discussed yesterday on 
the floor. So that we are certain we 
are talking solely about timing and not 
about the question of whether the For- 
mosa resolution shall be repealed, the 
pending amendment clearly makes ef- 
fective the date of June 30, 1972. I feel, 
Mr. President, that there is a great deal 
of emotional reaction that will take 
place if the President is in—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, may 
we have order in the Senate. I cannot 
hear what the Senator is saying. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska will suspend. Will Sen- 
ators please take their seats and aides 
withdraw to the rear of the Chamber. 
Will all personal business be transacted 
other than on the floor of the Senate, 
so that we may all hear the Senator 
from Alaska. 

May we have order, please? 

The Senator from Alaska may proceed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, if I may 
commence again, I agree with the con- 
cept that the Formosa resolution should 
be repealed. I believe, as a result of 
what happened in the United Nations, 
that to establish the effective date at 
the close of this session of Congress 
would be wrong. 

We can anticipate that the President 
will be in China some time during our 
recess. This Formosa resolution has, in 
fact, been an authorization of Congress 
to the President for a substantial period 
of time. As I understand the situation, 
with repeal of the Formosa resolution, 
we would be relying on the pact of 1954 
which would require, as I believe we 
should, using the constitutional proc- 
esses after that. 

I have taken the occasion to discuss 
this with the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Maruias) who 
sponsored the primary resolution on the 
calendar. As this is a question of timing, 
and the provision in the bill refers to 
repeal of the resolution after the ad- 
journment of the first session of Con- 
gress, I see no reason, if we are going 
to put it off, not to make it the effective 
date of the bill and why we cannot do 
so until June 30 or some period into next 
year where the President could call upon 
Congress, because Congress will be in 
session, if anything occurs. 

But the major purpose is the timing of 
the repeal of the resolution. Coming so 
quickly on the heels of the action of the 
United Nations, I feel that while I sup- 
port repeal of the resolution, as I did 
support the repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution, we should be wary of the tim- 
ing factor involved here. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Presicent, I should 
like to ask a question here. I am rather 
puzzled why the Senator from Alaska 
picked June 30 as the date, as I am puz- 
zled that they felt they had to make it 
the adjournment of Congress. May I ex- 
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plain to the Senator why. The adjourn- 
ment of the Congress sine die, that comes 
at the end of this year. The President 
says he will be in China by March 15. 
Once we repeal the resolution, even if we 
just set the date, we have repealed the 
resolution so far as the world is con- 
cerned. 

I am sympathetic to getting this done, 
but I do not think the date makes it yes 
or no; but I do think we should have at 
least some rational reason for whatever 
date we set. If we announce to the world 
the date, we are, in effect, repealing it 
now. So why set any date? If we do seta 
date, what has the relation of June 30 
got to do with it? Why is it better than 
December 1, which is the optimum date 
for our adjournment? 

Mr, STEVENS. The date is similar to 
the 6-month provision in here concern- 
ing actions in Southeast Asia. In my dis- 
cussion with the Senator from Maryland, 
he indicated he would have no objection, 
on a personal basis, if it were June 30. 
He was willing to make it March 15, in 
the next session of Congress, when it 
will certainly be in session; but June 30 
was suggested and I think that is a reas- 
onable date in view of the other provi- 
sions in the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am relying on the administration’s own 
statement: That they do not look upon 
the resolution as legal or constitutional 
authority for contingency planning. 
Therefore, they have no objection. If 
the Senator feels strongly about June, 
I am willing to accept that. What the 
Senator from New York has said, if we 
take this action, for all practical pur- 
poses it is effective when we act. I do 
not want to delay the Senate over this 
matter, whether it is June 15—whatever 
it is—or the 30th—why that is all right 
with me. But, in my opinion, whatever 
the psychological effect would be if it 
took place before the President went to 
China, it would not be adverse to what 
his purposes are, so that I do not think 
we should make a great deal out of it. 
All we are doing, as we did with the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution, is to try to clean 
up a little of the debris of history. 

This resolution was passed at the 
height of the cold war. It has been lying 
around ever since..The President does 
not rely on it. This is one of the several 
things we have in mind to clean the 
slate. The date does not make that much 
difference, but if the Senator feels 
strongly about it, I am perfectly willing 
to accept the date as far as that goes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr, COOPER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I would 
agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska that I think it is ill-timed, 
following the vote in the United Nations 
and should have been presented to the 
Senate as a separate matter, But as a 
matter of substance, I must vote against 
it, and I will tell the Senator my reasons. 

`- First, the administration and the Sec- 


retary of State, notified the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Senate last 
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May that while they did not take a posi- 
tion as to what action the Congress 
should take on the resolution, the admin- 
istration stated that it did not intend to 
rely on the Formosa resolution in the fu- 
ture, stating it was approved at a special 
time for a special contingency and would 
not rely on it in the future. 

This morning, when Secretary of State 
Rogers testified before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, he was asked if the 
administration had changed its position. 
His answer was “‘No.” 

Further, we have been debating in this 
body for over 2 years the question of 
whether the executive, any executive, 
should engage our country in hostilities 
without authority of Congress. 

The Formosa resolution was passed al- 
most unanimously by the Senate in 1955 
and delegated to the President authority 
to take such action as he deemed neces- 
sary for the specific purpose of securing 
the protection of Formosa and the Pes- 
cadores against armed attack. It says 
nothing about “‘constitutional processes.” 
It has nothing in it which would require 
the President to come to Congress for 
authority. 

We had great trust in President Eisen- 
hower. That was the reason it was passed 
without the wording “according to con- 
stitutional processes.” This administra- 
tion has said it does not need the resolu- 
tion, that it is relying wholly upon the bi- 
lateral security treaty which was entered 
into later between Formosa and the 
United States. The bilateral treaty covers 
any action which the United States 
might take if it were to determine it nec- 
essary to go to the assistance and to the 
defense of Formosa. 

The important difference between the 
Formosa resolution and the bilateral 
treaty is very important. The bilateral 
treaty requires, in the event of an act of 
aggression against Formosa, consulta- 
tions with the United States, and that the 
United States shall then take such action 
as it deems necessary through its “con- 
stitutional processes.” 

We have been arguing in this body that 
“constitutional processes” requires the 
President, while he has authority to pro- 
tect our forces against danger, to secure 
the approval of Congress before engag- 
ing our forces in war. 

In summary, the administration has 
said that it would not use the Formosa 
resolution in the future, but would rely 
wholly upon the bilateral treaty. Second, 
we should expunge from the law these 
resolutions which do not carry the lan- 
guage “constitutional processes.” 

I feel very bad over the vote in the 
U.N. I think it was a great mistake and 
difficult to explain. 

I applaud the President, the Secretary 
of State, and Ambassador Bush and 
honor them for their positions and what 
they did. However, this is a separate mat- 
ter. For that reason, I shall have to vote 
against the amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STAF- 
FORD). The Senator from Alaska is recog- 
nized for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from Kentucky. I think 
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the repeal of the Formosa resolution is 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. President, it is a matter of timing. 
Since the committee has determined that 
it is not going to be repealed until the end 
of Congress, I think it entered into the 
question of the timing of the repeal. It 
seems to me that we have made some 
grievous errors in the past in terms of 
drawing lines. 

At the present time the President is 
preparing to go to mainland China. The 
United Nations has taken very drastic 
action with regard to the free Chinese on 
Taiwan. 

I think it should be absolutely clear 
to the whole world that we are in ef- 
fect doing what the chairman of the 
committee has said, clearing up some 
deadwood. However, there is no great 
rush about it. The committee’s posi- 
tion puts us in no great rush about it. 
We want to make certain that the re- 
peal of this provision takes place sub- 
stantially in the future so that there is 
no question whatsoever concerning the 
intent of Congress, since it does repeal 
the Formosa resolution in terms of the 
commitment of the United States to pro- 
vide the assistance necessary to the free 
Chinese on Taiwan consistent with the 
intent of both the Mutual Defense 
Treaty of 1954 and the original intent 
of Congress as expressed in the For- 
mosa resolution. Again, to me, it is just 
a matter really of the psychological im- 
pact of what we are doing. I would like 
to see, if nothing else, the amendment 
agreed to from the point of view that 
we should not indicate to anybody in 
the world in any way or leave even 
the inference of an indication to any- 
body in the world that we are of a 
mind to abandon those on Taiwan to 
whom we have provided protection. In 
fact, I believe that the free Chinese have 
been our allies. 

I do not think the action of the United 
Nations in recognizing mainland China 
means that we should look upon the Red 
Chinese as allies of this country. 

I regard the free Chinese on Taiwan 
as being a great ally of this country. 
We should make it very clear that the 
repeal, as the report says, clears away 
the obstacles to the new China policy 
and that the policy will be formulated 
not only by our action, but also by our 
President’s visit to China, and it must 
also be taken by the action of the United 
Nations. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment. I think it is particularly 
unfortunate that it would be before the 
Senate at this particular time with ref- 
erence to the repeal of the Formosa reso- 
lution. I have pending before the Foreign 
Relations Committee a resolution which 
would in effect repeal the Formosa reso- 
lution and a number of other resolutions 
relating to the power of the President in 
connection with the use of Armed Forces 
in the conduct of our foreign policy. 

Even with the passage of the Senator’s 
amendment, which I hope will occur, I 
think there is bound to be some reflection 
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in the press that the Senate is taking the 
attitude of endorsing this concept at a 
particular time when there has been a 
so-called reversal of policy so far as the 
U.N. is concerned. 

I point out the lack of relationship of 
the resolution over this long period of 
time, even though it is being considered 
at the present time in view of the recent 
occurrence in the United Nations, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized for 5 
minutes. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE EAST ASIAN PARLIAMEN- 
TARY GROUP 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 
are honored today with a visit by parlia- 
mentarians from a number of different 
countries. We have had a very nice dis- 
cussion with them. 

Mr. President, I would like to present 
them at this time. They are: 

Eric Sidney Fostyn Holland of New 
Zealand. 

Paul John Keating of Australia. 

Jose Paredes Leviste, Jr., of the Philip- 
pines. 

Lim Cho Hock of Malaysia. 

Na Sok-Ho of Korea. 

Gordon Siama of British Solomon 
Islands. 

Souvanh Sanaikhom of Laos. 

Colonel Sukardi of Indonesia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a list 


of these distinguished visitors and a very 
brief biographical sketch on each of 
them, 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 

ERIC SIDNEY FOSTYN HOLLAND, NEW ZEALAND 

Present position: Government Member of 
Parliament for Riccarton (Christchurch); 
Chairman, Labor and Mining Select Com- 
mittee; Member of Social Services and Stat- 
utes Revision Committeee. Past positions: 
Managing Director, McLaren Motors Ltd. 
(motor vehicles dealers); Trustee, Canterbury 
Trustee Savings Bank; past-President, Asso- 
ciated Trustee Savings Banks Association of 
New Zealand. Academic training: Qualified 
Accountant. Born: 1921 in Christchurch, New 
Zealand. Address: P.O.B. 8100, Riccarton, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. Travels: United 
Kingdom; World War II service in Pacific and 
Italy. 

PAUL JOHN KEATING, AUSTRALIA 

Present position: Federal Labor Party 
Member of Parliament for Seat of Blaxland, 
New South Wales. Past positions: Research 
officer and industrial advocate, Federated 
Municipal and Shire Council Employees 
Union; State President, North Council, New 
South Wales Branch of the Australian Labor 
Party. Academic training: High School; one 
year Electrical Engineering study. Born: 1944 
in Paddington, N.S.W., Australia. Address: 8 
Gerard Avenue, Condell Park, New South 
Wales, Australia. 

JOSE PAREDES LEVISTE, JR., PHILIPPINES 


Present position: Delegate, Constitutional 
Convention, 2nd District, Batangas; Chair- 
man, Committee on Community Develop- 
ment. Past positions: Faculty Member, Ate- 
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neo and De La Salle Graduate School of 
Business; Member, Batangas Development 
Foundation. Academic training: Ateneo de 
Manila University (A.B. in Economics in 
1965); Fordham University, New York (M.A, 
in Economics in 1967); Columbia University, 
New York (M.B.A. in 1968). Organizations: 
Philippine Constitutional Association; Ma- 
nila Overseas Press Club. Publications: “Na- 
tional Unity and the CC” and “Views on the 
Cc”. Born: 1945 in Pasay City, Philippines. 
Travels: U.S., Europe, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Singapore. 
LIM CHO HOCK, MALAYSIA 
Present position: Member of Parliament 
from Perak; Member, Executive Committee 
of DAP; Legal Advisor to various associa- 
tions. Organizations: Member, Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Ad- 
dress: 17 Jalan Canning Estate, Canning 
Gardens, Ipoh Malaysia. 
NA SOK-HO, KOREA 
Present position: Member of National As- 
sembly. Past positions: Army Staff Judge Ad- 
vocate; Judge, Seoul Higher Court. Academic 
training: B.A. in Law, College of Law, Seoul 
National University; Passed National Ex- 
amination for high-ranking official in Ad- 
ministration and Jurisprudence. Organiza- 
tions: Member of Korean Bar Association. 
Born: 1934 in Kwangju, Cholla Namdo, 
Korea, Address: 1344-16, 3-ka, Kumho-dong, 
Sungdong-ku, Seol, Korea. 
GORDON SIAMA, BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS 
Present position: Elected Member of North 
Western Solomons; Member, Executive Coun- 
cil for Social Services. Past position: Teacher; 
Boys Brigade Organizer for the Western Solo- 
mons and Bougainville. Academic training: 
Sasamungga School, Goldie College, Method- 
ist Theological College in Auckland. Born: 
1937 in Nabusasa, Choiseue, British Solo- 
mon Islands, Address: c/o The Secretariat, 
Honiara, British Solomon Islands. 
SOUVANH SANANIKHOM, LAOS 
Present position: Congressman from At- 
topeu Province; Member of Standing Com- 
mittee in National Assembly. Past positions: 
Private Secretary to Minister of Interior; 
Member of Lao Delegation to United Nations 
General Assembly. Academic training: Study 
at Royal Institute of Law and Administra- 
tion, Vientiane; Training in Public Adminis- 
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Born: 1932 in Thakhek, Khamm-Ouane 
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COLONEL SUKARDI, INDONESIA 
Present position: Member of Parliament; 
Colonel in the Army. Past positions: Deputy 
Minister for Basic Industry and Mining. Ac- 
ademic training: Graduate of Army Com- 
mand and staff School, Bandung. Born: 1920 
in Lombok. Address: Djalan Tjut Nja Din 
No. 9A, Djakarta, Indonesia. Travels: South 
and Southeast Asia, the Middle East, and 
Europe. Dietary restrictions: No pork. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
cess for 3 minutes in order that Senators 
may greet our distinguished visitors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 2:19 p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until 2:22 p.m.; whereupon 
the Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. STAF- 
FORD). 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9910) to 
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amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
like to have the attention of the Senate 
briefly on this seemingly innocuous 
amendment. I believe it is something of 
very serious importance and we should 
give it our full attention. I would hope 
other Senators can be called in to hear 
these remarks. 

This resolution, the Formosa resolu- 
tion, has been regarded or stated by the 
State Department to be a dead letter. 
Now, when we pass on it in the way we 
are passing on it now, what do we do to 
it? Question: Do we revive it? There is 
no such thing as a commitment by the 
State Department that the power to the 
President is a dead letter. We have seen 
many cases where people in the Attorney 
General’s office—and one has just been 
nominated to be a Supreme Court Justice 
and we assume he is a special “legal 
eagle” because of that—when we are told 
the President is looking for power to do 
so and so, they generally find it. 

We may think it to be a dead letter, 
but if it is on the books he can use it 
and will. I will give my colleagues some 
examples. The President said he did not 
want to use the Economic Stabilization 
Act. He said he would not use it. Yet it 
was invoked, with my great approval, 
and the approval of most of us, in con- 
nection with the greatest freeze on prices 
and wages this country has eyer known. 
The same is true with the recent threat 
to use an obscure provision of the Trad- 
ing With The Enemy Act to secure con- 
cessions in the textile import area. 

Do not overlook the fact that someone 
could get real mad about what was just 
done in the United Nations and there 
could be some kind of change in the world 
situation. I cannot predict what it would 
be, and neither could other Senators, but 
it could occur, and the President may be 
looking through the books for power to 
use the Armed Forces of the United 
States in the China Sea or the Formosa 
Straits, and here it is. 

Normally, to my mind, what we should 
have done would have been to repeal the 
Formosa resolution in this bill or not 
do it at all. We are much better off not 
doing it at all than setting a date. When 
we set a date, we show a clear congres- 
sional intention to reactivate the For- 
mosa resolution. 

I, like the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tarr), and others, am deeply dedicated 
to ending this power of the President to 
wage undeclared war. I am concerned 
about all resolutions, even if the State 
Department considers them to be dead 
letters, if they transfer the warmaking 
power to the President. 

I appreciate the sentiment and the 
feeling which may be moving us in these 
directions. I think we should realize that 


the Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) 
coming from Alaska is right there on the 
threshold of whatever actions may take 
place in the Pacific. Too few of us realize 
that. They are closer than any of us to 
the problems of the Pacific. 
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If we want to leave the President with 
this power, do not put the date in at a 
time when he is going to visit Peking and 
negotiate with them. Rather leave his 
armor intact when he is going to make a 
decision on China policy. Give him 
everything with which to try to negotiate. 

My point in speaking is to advise the 
Senate that this is not a sterile act, that 
this is doing something that is impor- 
tant. I hope our judgment will be 
thoughtful about this matter. It is not 
just fixing a date. It does not make a 
difference if it is December or June, but 
I believe by reactivating this power, 
which we do by fixing a date, we are 
confirming to the President that if he 
has to use it he may and that we will 
not accept the fact that the State De- 
partment said it is a dead letter. There- 
fore, my advice is to forget about it or re- 
peal it to take some barnacle off the door. 

So I believe what the Senator pro- 
posed, and I know it comes from the 
deepest feelings about the security of our 
country, especially as it is so deeply in- 
volved in his area, should be more 
thoughtfully considered here than we 
are considering it. It is not immaterial. 

If I were the lawyer over in the Office 
of the Attorney General and the Presi- 
dent turned to me tomorrow and said, 
“Have I got the power to send forces 
into Quemoy, or Matsu, or Taiwan, or 
whatever because I think there is a 


threat,” if we set a June 30 date if con- 
firms the fact that he has that power. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 5 additional min- 


utes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I may be wrong. In other 
words, maybe Congress thinks differently 
but I would use it as a lawyer to buttress 
the argument that the President has 
continuing power. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator for 
yielding I observe that the distinguished 
Senator from New York, and I, and other 
Senators have resolutions pending to 
repeal this resolution, which is the 
strong argument legally that the power is 
there. Whether the State Department 
said it is a dead letter with or without 
the Stevens amendment is totally ir- 
relevant. The fact is, the power is there. 
The State Department may not intend 
to use it, but there is no question about 
it being there. 

Mr, JAVITS. The Senator and I agree. 

Mr. President, my purpose in rising is 
twofold. First, I hope, consistent with 
the intention of the Senator from Alaska, 
which our chairman indicates he is will- 
ing to go along with, we can hold the 
date to the time bracket within which 
the President has to operate. The Presi- 
dent is going to China—and while many 
disagree with his going—before March 
15. I would, therefore, hope the Senator 
from Alaska might hold the time bracket 
which he has in mind to April 15, rather 
than June 30. 

The second point, Mr. President, is that 
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the vote on this particular proposition is 
a serious vote, and that it is not a “throw- 
away” and it is not just legislating for 
the loye and affection we have for the 
wishes of other Senators, but the fact is, 
that we are again giving away the war 
power. We have to adopt such a resolu- 
tion affirmatively to give this power. We 
are giving it by this vote. 

So I hope Senators will consider the 
implications of the vote. I hope all Sen- 
ators, and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS), will be persuaded, for the rea- 
sons I have stated, that it is a common 
cause to change the date from June 30 
to April 15, which will give the President 
the parameter to deal with the situation, 
leaving him free to have the resolution in 
his pocket when he goes there, but, at 
the same time, not extending it beyond 
those particular necessities. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me about 4 minutes? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I was 
anxious to see some action taken by Con- 
gress with regard to this particular 
amendment. It seems to me most unfor- 
tunate that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has to bring up the bill at this 
time, right after the United Nations ac- 
tion with respect to the Republic of 
China, which had been a long-time, dues- 
paying, peaceful member of the United 
Nations and a strong friend of this 
country. 

I think to heap, on top of what the 
United Nations did, the passage of the 
provisioi. of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee would be really adding insult to 
the Republic of China. Granted that they 
do not necessarily rely upon the United 
States for its defense, granted that they 
have a bilateral treaty, the Formosa res- 
olution still has a grea’; deal of psycho- 
logical meaning in the Far East. 

I listened to my very distinguished 
friend from New York. He said that in 
the process of it Presidents had gotten 
us into undeclared wars and had put men 
into hostilities. That is very true, but 
that is not true of this President. He has 
not only not done that, but he has been 
taking men out. The idea or inference, 
or whatever it may be, that we are about 
to engage in another undeclared war 
without the advice and consent of the 
Congress or the Senate of the United 
States I think is totally wrong. 

President Nixon probably has done 
more to try to insure world peace than 
any President we have had in many, 
many years, and I would very much 
doubt that he is going to leap into some- 
thing and get us involved before we 
know what is happening. 

That fact, however, does not remove 
the problem we have facing us here. As 
the Senator from New York has said, 
the power exists, and wouid continue to 
exist until the end of this session, at 
least, under the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee proposal, and the power will con- 
tinue to exist, under the Stevens amend- 
ment, until June 30 next year. This will 
give the time interval so that we can 
determine what our relationship is going 
to be with the People’s Republic of China 
and with the Republic of China. It will 
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determine during that time what is going 
to happen between those two branches 
of China themselves in the process of 
whether or not they can get together. 

So it seems to me that we would be 
very ill-advised to say that we are going 
to simply cut this power off at the end 
of this session, thereby risking another 
deep psychological blow in a very sensi- 
tive area. I think it is far better to go 
the way the Stevens amendment goes, 
or alternatively, not to repeal the reso- 
lution at all. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

I said a moment ago that the main 
thing was to wipe the slate clean of the 
old remnants of the cold war. This reso- 
lution was passed, I believe, in 1955. 

I think the Senator from New York 
has made a very persuasive case. He is 
much more conscious of this particular 
problem, as a result of the sponsorship 
of the war powers legislation by him and 
other Senators, and he has testified on it. 

I did not realize, when I said I would 
accept it, that a rollcall vote had been 
ordered. I would hope, if it appeals to 
the Senator from Alaska, that we could 
dispose of this amendment without a 
rolicall. If he would change the date to 
April 15, I think, by unanimous consent, 
we could accept it, and I think we could 
keep this date in conference. The Sen- 
ator from New York has stated that 
there is opposition, and for the reasons 
he gave very clearly, I think there will 
be a division. 

I wonder if the Senator from Alaska 
would feel it would accomplish the pur- 
pose if he did accept the suggestion of 
the Senator from New York, and then we 
could accept the amendment without a 
rolicall vote. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I shall be 
most happy to meet the request of the 
Senator from New York and do away 
with the rolicall. It was my hope that we 
would be able to do without a rollcall. I 
shall be happy to do that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the yeas and nays be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. And that the date in the 
amendment be revised to April 15, 1972. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be revised so that the date is April 15, 
1972. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may now modify his amendment as 
a matter of right. The order for the yeas 
and nays has been rescinded. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the date in my 
amendment be changed to “April 15, 
1972,” and I ask for the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. Do Senators 
yield back their time? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield back my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield back my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All time 
on the amendment having been yielded 
back, the question is on agreeing to the 


President, I 
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amendment of the Senator from Alaska, 
as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have pending at the desk two amend- 
ments. Unfortunately, I do not have 
copies of them in front of me. I ask to 
call up the one relating to the advisory 
groups. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On Page 33, strike out lines 19 through 25 
and insert the following: 

“(b) The Congress commends the Presi- 
dent for the substantial reductions already 
made over the past few years in the number 
cf United States military personnel assigned 
to military assistance advisory groups and 
military aid missions and recommends that 
such further reductions be made as are com- 
patibie with the foreign policy and national 
security of the United States.” 


Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
hill as reported by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has a requirement 
that by September 25, 1972, all military 
missions, military groups, and military 
advisory groups in various foreign coun- 
tries be reduced by 25 percent. What I 
am trying to do in this amendment is to 
remove that 25-percent requirement, 
and I do that based on the fact that 
actually such groups and such missions 
are being reduced now. In fact, in August 
of this year such forces in Latin Amer- 
ica—I think I am correct in this figure— 
were reduced by 41 percent. 

In the last 4 years, throughout the 
world, the strength has been reduced 51 
percent. In other words, they are car- 
rying out a reduction, and what I do is 
follow up the bill in pointing out that 
the Peterson group, I believe was the 
name of it, the Peterson study group, 
had recommended that there be a reduc- 
tion. I do not believe that they recom- 
mended any particular percentage re- 
duction, but that the forces could be 
reduced. 

I accept that fact, and go along with 
it, but I do say that instead of setting a 
definite number that they must reduce 
by a certain time, let us commend them 
for what they have been doing, for the 
substantial reductions that they have al- 
ready made, and ask them to continue 
those reductions and make further re- 
ductions just as fast as they are com- 
patible with the foreign policy of the 
national security of the United States. 

Mr. President, I feel that that is a 
much better way to handle this proposi- 
tion than to direct them to make a 25- 
percent reduction by a certain date. 

These group strengths are currently 
at the minimum level, we are told, for 
effective operation, and further reduc- 
tion, unless it is made according to the 
degree that such reductions can safely 
be made, could produce serious results, 
and could seriously affect the security 
assistance that we want to have. 

In the determination of military end 
item requirements, and the procure- 
ment of military equipment in a man- 
ner which permits its integration with 
service programs, with the supervision 
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of the end item use of materiel furnished 
to allied nations, the supervision of 
training of foreign military personnel, 
the movement and delivery of military 
end items, the impairment of the per- 
formance of these responsibilities could 
reduce the value to overall U.S. security 
of the moneys that Congress dedicates 
to security assistance worldwide. The 
ability of the United States to infiuence 
an allied country’s military strategic doc- 
trine and force structure in a direction 
favorable to U.S. security obviously 
could be seriously diminished. Assist- 
ance to allies and the conduct of US. 
military export sales, both commercial 
and foreign military sales and interna- 
tional logistics efforts, would be seriously 
curtailed, with a resultant loss of U.S. 
exports. 

In sum, the military assistance groups 
constitute the primary means for imple- 
menting, in the security structure of 
friendly countries concerned, the stated 
US. policy objective of accelerating the 
attainment of self-reliance. The pro- 
posed reduction would run counter to 
that objective, and would retard the im- 
plementation of the announced Nixon 
doctrine. 

As to the issue of consolidating mili- 
tary assistance groups and missions with 
other governmental agencies, several 
considerations come to bear. 

First, the mission of the military as- 
sistance groups and missions is suffi- 
ciently large and unique to disallow the 
suggested integration. 

Second, defense requirements of an in- 
country organization responsive to its 
authority and direction to carry out the 
defensive responsibility. 

Third, consolidation of military as- 
sistance groups and missions with differ- 
ent attachés would be counterproduc- 
tive to security assistance objectives, 
since in cloaking or associating the se- 
curity assistance function with an intel- 
ligence purpose, the free exchange of in- 
formation and essential dialog neces- 
sary to accomplish the security assist- 
ance function would be denied. 

Mr. President, I believe the plan that 
I propose in this amendment is a much 
more reasonable plan, and one that will 
serve the purpose that we are aiming at 
better than the provision that the com- 
mittee wrote into the bill. I hope that the 
Senate will accept the amendment, I 
hope, as a matter of fact, that the chair- 
man will agree to accept this amend- 
ment, because I think he must recog- 
nize that it is a reasonable solution to 
the problem. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

While I appreciate very much the views 
of the Senator from Alabama and his 
confidente that the administration, or 
any administration, does not need any 
advice from Congress, I think it is our 
responsibility to express ourselves on 
matters of this kind. 

The report clearly gives the basic facts 
about this issue. There were, as of 
June 30, 1971, 2,808 military personnel 
serving abroad in 48 military aid mis- 
sions. In some of these missions, the cost 
of this personnel in the mission is more 
than the military assistance program in 
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the country. In other words, merely the 
maintenance cost of the personnel is 
larger than the total grant program for 
some of these countries. 

I think this is somewhat similar to the 
last amendment. These large military 
missions were built up during the height 
of the cold war, when we were so ap- 
prehensive that there would be an out- 
break of hostilities: that there was an in- 
ternational conspiracy about to envelop 
country after country. 

Again, I think there are several rea- 
sons for supporting the committee’s ac- 
tion. One is strictly, we might say, finan- 
cial, that is, to try to cut back the ex- 
pense of the maintenance of large mili- 
tary establishments in many countries in 
which there is a very minimal military 
danger or threat. 

In some of these countries, our mili- 
tary aid missions are larger than the 
State Department contingent. For ex- 
ample, why would we have these military 
missions—this is as of 1971—in countries 
like Denmark, France, Germany, Iran, 
Italy, and The Netherlands? I do not 
think we need any of them at all, other 
than possibly a military attaché, which 
is a customary matter in all embassies— 
simply a single representative of each 
branch of our Armed Forces. 

But to have these military and mis- 
sions in Western Europe, it seems to me, 
is superfluous. They may have been 
justified in the old days, when there was 
either a war going on or & real threat of 
war in Western Europe. 

All that the Senator from Alabama is 
saying is, “Leave it to the administration 
to do as they please, commend them for 
what they have done, and say, ‘Do as you 
have been doing.” 

We could say that about everything in 
the bill, I suppose, that there is no need 
for any participation by the Senate. 

All we are saying is, by this time next 
year, to cut the personnel in these mis- 
sions back 25 percent. The Senator from 
Alabama says he is confident they will 
do it anyway. Then I do not know why he 
should object if it is in the bill. Congress 
has a responsibility in this matter. The 
Constitution gives Congress the direct 
responsibility for the management of the 
Military Establishment and the Armed 
Forces, financing it and so on, Whatever 
Armed Forces we supply, it is then the 
President's duty, as Commander in Chief, 
to direct them. But I cannot see any 
serious objection to this requirement that 
there be a 25-percent cut. It would bring 
it into line, I think, with the overall 
movement of reducing our military 
posture abroad. 

Of course, I cannot prove this, but I 
suspect that the military presence in 
many of the countries might well have 
had some relationship to the vote we 
experienced in the United Nations. The 
fact is that under the influence of Viet- 
nam, plus all these military missions, the 
United States has achieved an image of 
overemphasis upon military affairs and 
underemphasis upon civilian affairs. 

This, I think, aside from the financial 
results of cutting back, would have a 
beneficial effect upon the general attitude 
that people have toward us as a country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is my recollection correct 
that the administration gave us to 
understand that they hoped to reduce 
the number of these posts in foreign 
countries by 25 percent within the next 

ear? 

4 Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe that is 
correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I recall, a proposal 
was made which would have required 
very strict reduction of posts in the 
Western Hemisphere, in Latin America, 
I, for one, objected to that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then we revised this so 
that we would permit them to make that 
25-percent reduction anywhere in the 
world and not take it all out of South 
America. That is my recollection, and 
until this amendment was offered, I had 
heard of no opposition to it from anyone 
downtown. But, of course, we do not 
know from hour to hour just what posi- 
tion they are going to take on some of 
these proposals. I did not know that this 
was contrary to the intent of our own 
military forces. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think it is. 

Mr. AIKEN. But that was yesterday. 
I do not know what it is today, and I do 
not know what the position will be to- 
morrow. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, With reference to 
the position downtown, of course, I have 
no way of knowing it, except as they talk 
with me, and I can say that considerable 
concern was expressed to me from down- 
town—our security agencies—on the 
form that this takes; in other words, a 
strict requirement of 25 percent by Sep- 
tember of 1972. They point out that dur- 
ing the last 4 years they have made a 51- 
percent reduction and that in Latin 
America alone they have made a 41-per- 
cent reduction. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is right. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And they tell me 
that they will continue to make those 
reductions as fast as conditions will per- 
mit. It seems to me that they are en- 
titled to be commended for the reduc- 
tions they have made. 

Mr. AIKEN. They are. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. For the effort they 
are making to carry out the Peterson re- 
port, which is cited in the committee 
bill. They have done very well with it. 
Why should we step in and have Congress 
tell them how far to go by a certain time, 
as long as they are making satisfactory 
progress? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would be willing to 
commend them, but I think we ought to 
maintain the provision. We can com- 
mend them and say, “Go on, and we will 
commend you more when you cut 25 
percent more.” Fundamentally, this is 
not a question of condemning or com- 
mending. Rather, it is a question of the 
responsibility of Congress to do these 
things. 

Mr. AIKEN. It seems to me that we 
ought to be willing to help them realize 
their hopes in this reduction. But it is 
unfortunate that one of us will get our 
advice from one agency downtown, as 
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we say, and another agency takes it upon 
itself to pull the rug out from under the 
first agency. I have been dealing with 
the AID agency. I think Dr. John Hanna 
has done an excellent job with what he 
has had to do with, but we realize that 
there are other agencies that may have 
ideas somewhat at variance with those of 
AID or the State Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 5 ad- 
ditional minutes, 

Mr. AIKEN. There are other depart- 
ments that delight in pulling the rug out 
from under the State Department or 
any segment of it, and I am afraid that 
is what we may have here, although I 
do not know where the Senator from 
Alabama got his latest advice. I have 
heard nothing since we approved this 
amendment in committee to indicate 
that the State Department disapproves 
of it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It strikes me that 
it is reasonable to say that it is the 
responsibility of the Senate to take a 
position. I do not know why we should 
be here and draw a salary as Senators 
and have no function, other than to re- 
peat what the administration wants. I 
do not know why the Senate cannot take 
the responsibility of saying that this 
should be done. It is not inconsistent 
with what the administration has said. 
I do not see anything wrong with this 
provision. I think it ought to be passed. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. It seems to me that if we 
adopt the committee language, we are 
then in a position to meet specific ques- 
tions that the administration may pre- 
sent to us about other areas where they 
may need some relief from the decision 
in conference. We can do it then in a 
way that will be intelligent and a way 
that will keep it with us, as I think it 
should be kept—the chief decision as to 
how to do it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They can cut any- 
where they want, anywhere in the world. 
They have a great deal of leeway. 

Mr. CASE. They do have plenty of lee- 
way. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I have said, there 
are 2,808, and we are trying to cut down. 
As I recall, in the arguments about ap- 
propriations, when we say that we want 
to cut an appropriation, we are met with 
the argument, “You have to limit your 
commitments first.” A 

If we cut down on this, we can then 
make some progress on appropriations. 
The way it is, we keep it up and continue 
the same old program. 

I am not criticizing them for what 
they have done in the past. It simply 
seems to me that it is the responsibility 
of the Senate to say that we would like 
to see this cut further. 

Mr. AIKEN. If I had felt that a 10-per- 
cent reduction was all they could take 
gracefully, I would have supported a 10- 
percent reduction. But I understand that 
they hope to have a 25-percent reduction. 

As I have said, I have dealt through 
the AID agency—or, at least, I have had 
my advice from the AID agency—and ap- 
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parently the ideas of the AID agency are 
not in favor with those of some other 
agencies of Government. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will say that Ihave 
had no word from the AID agency, as 
such. In fact, I do not consider this as 
being primarily an AID project. I realize 
that it comes in connection with the AID 
legislation; but this matter was brought 
to my attention through our Interna- 
tional Security Agency, and, of course, 
their concern in this. 

I may say that the State Department 
people have talked with me about it, also, 
and I presume that they were represent- 
ing the AID agency. 

Mr. AIKEN. Some do and some do 
not. 

I would like to join the Senator from 
Alabama in commending the military 
on the progress which has been made in 
this direction so far, and I would like to 
have the record show it, I believe that 
would be fully as effective as approving 
the amendment, because they have 
made progress and President Nixon has 
made progress in the Vietnam war, but 
other people—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
ideas 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; some have other 
ideas but others have the same ideas. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I agree. I happen 
to agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. They have withdrawn 
these unneeded military posts—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not believe they 
should withdraw all of them—not now. 
But as fast as possible they should with- 
draw all which are not essential to our 
national security. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Vermont to 
the fact that I have supported him 
Tone and he has done a very good 
job. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
there are no other comments to be made, 
I am prepared to yield back my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am likewise, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STAFFORD). All time on this amendment 
has now been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. SPARKMAN). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendments 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk which I would 
be glad to call up right now, although 
I understand that the Senator from 
Alabama has another amendment and 
I did rot wish to intrude. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do have another 
amendment and unless—— 

Mr. STEVENS. I shall be happy to wait 
until the Senator has called up his. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator wants 
to proceed with his now, or I will be 
glad to proceed with mine as I do not 
think it wili take much time. 

Mr. STEVENS. However the Senator 
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wishes to proceed is quite all right with 
me. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then, Mr. President, 
I call up my other amendment at the 
desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On Page 52, line 19, strike out “$100,000,- 
000" and insert “$150,000,000." 

On Page 52, line 21, strike out “repealed” 
and Insert “amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The limitations of this section may 
not be waived pursuant to any authority 
contained in this or any other Act unless 
the President finds that overriding require- 
ments of the national security of the United 
States justify such a waiver and promptly 
reports such finding to the Congress in 
writing, together with his reasons for such 
finding. In any case in which the limitations 
of this section are waived under the pre- 
ceding sentence, the report required under 
such sentence shall set forth, in detail, the 
expenditures proposed to be made in ex- 
cess of the geographical limitation applicable 
under this section. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions of this subsection, in 
no event shall the aggregate of the total 
amount of military assistance pursuant to 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, of cash 
sales pursuant to sections 21 and 22, of 
credits, or participations in credits, financed 
pursuant to section 23 (excluding credits 
covered by guaranties issued pursuant to 
section 24(b)), of the face amount of con- 
tracts of guaranty issued pursuant to sec- 
tions 24 (a) and (b), and of loans and sales 
in accordance with section 7307 of title 10, 
United States Code, exceed the geographical 
ceiling applicable under this section by more 
than an amount equal to 50 per centum of 
such ceiling.”. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, un- 
der the bill as reported by the commit- 
tee, there would be an aggregate ceiling 
of grant aid from military sales exclud- 
ing the grant of $100 million. It also 
eliminates the Presidential waiver au- 
thority of this limitation. 

For fiscal year 1972 the congressional 
presentation document indicated that 
the foreign military sales credit require- 
ments for Latin America were $70 mil- 
lion and an estimated $74 million in cash 
sales, for a total of $144 million. 

The impact of third country sales to 
Latin America is of concern to the ad- 
ministration. That portion of the pro- 
posed legislation concerning the ceiling 
on the materiel grants and sales to Latin 
America—this is the amendment now be- 
fore us—would increase the annual ceil- 
ing from $75 million in 1971 to $100 
million in 1972, as against $150 million 
in the House bill. 

It would repeal the present Presiden- 
tial waiver authority. 

What I have been giving to you, Mr. 
President, has not been my amendment. 
It is the congressional presentation doc- 
ument. 

The executive branch opposes the pro- 
posed legislation for the following rea- 
sons: 

Much of the equipment used by Latin 
American armed forces is obsolete; many 
of the countries are determined to mod- 
ernize such equipment. U.S. inability to 
respond to legitimate requests for equip- 
ment sales would turn the countries to 
European suppliers as they have done in 
recent years. By allowing the United 
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States to sell at a rate considered reason- 
able, less costly and more suitable U.S. 
equipment can be furnished in a manner 
that will not contribute toward an arms 
race and will consider the limited re- 
sources of Latin American countries. 

The introduction of U.S. military 
equipment into Latin American countries 
enhances the provisions for mutual de- 
fense and reinforces the fundamental re- 
lationship between our countries. U.S. 
grant assistance to Latin America has 
declined; therefore, we must promote a 
shift from grant to sales. 

The Presidential waiver authority is 
necessary to provide the flexibility re- 
quired to prevent a loss of US. sales, 
minimize opportunity for European com- 
petitors and preclude resentment of 
Latin American military and civilian 
leaders. 

The United States has been the domi- 
nant arms supplier to Latin America 
since World War II. In the late 1960's, 
however, foreign policy, domestic budg- 
etary considerations and congressional 
restrictions on sales resulted in a U.S. 
cutback in its military aid and sales pro- 
grams to Latin America. This occurred 
at a time when Latin American coun- 
tries were increasing their demands to 
replace obsolescent military inventories. 

Unable to obtain modern weapons 
they required from the United States, 
Latin American countries turned to other 
Western countries for this equipment. 
Aggressive sales campaign, availability 
of late-model equipment, and favorable 
prices and credit terms have enabled 
Western Europe suppliers to obtain a 
rapidly increasing share of the Latin 
America arms market. 

During the period 1965-70, Western 
European arms suppliers and those in 
Canada sold over $1 billion worth of 
military equipment to countries in Latin 
America. The bulk of this equipment 
represented replacements for obsolete 
and worn out equipment of World War 
It and Korean war vintage. More than 
70 percent of this volume of business was 
transacted during the past 2 years alone 
with the overwhelming majority of the 
equipment being purchased by the seven 
larger countries in Latin America. In 
1970, when Congress did not authorize 
a U.S. foreign military credit sales pro- 
gram, Western European suppliers ne- 
gotiated orders for a total of $760 million 
in military equipment. 

While United States grant materiel as- 
sistance and foreign military sales to 
Latin America were limited by a $75 mil- 
lion ceiling during the period 1966-70, 
the value in millions of U.S. dollars of 
arms purchased by Latin American coun- 
tries from Western Europe and Canada 
dramatically increased as follows: 


Our inability to respond to legitimate 
force modernization requests is often in- 
terpreted by Latin American leaders as 
evidence of U.S. disinterest in the region 
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as well as of paternalistic judgments con- 
cerning their legitimate defense needs. 

Increasing Latin America dependence 
on third country equipment carries with 
it additional expenditures associated 
with establishing new and often separate 
logistics and training facilities from those 
traditionally provided by the United 
States. Thus, U.S. refusal or inability to 
be responsive to Latin America military 
requests does not prevent military pur- 
chases, but results in acquisitions of 
more advanced and costly equipment 
than that originally sought from the 
United States. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the bill as 
passed by the House contains $150 mil- 
lion authorization as requested by the 
administration. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. AIKEN. Therefore the amount 
will be in conference. The Senate com- 
mittee has increased it $25 to $100 mil- 
lion, while the House doubled it from $75 
to $150 million. So, it will be in confer- 
ence. I hope that the bill reaches the con- 
ference stage. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator. If the Senate 
finishes the bill, there will be a con- 
ference. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is that only for 
Latin America? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ask 
with great respect, does the Senator 
think the countries in South America 
could have purchased that much military 
equipment if we were not supplying them 
heavily with economic aid? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator might 
be correct in that statement. I do not 
think that aid at the rate of $1.7 billion 
went to the other countries. That could 
have been part of our trade. We did not 
keep them from building up armaments. 
They built them up with arms from other 
countries. That means technicians and 
parts and all the other things. So, where 
did we profit? I am not dealing with the 
overall AID program, but just with the 
ceiling on military arms. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Would the Senator 
tell us what type and character of arms 
he is talking about? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I cannot tell. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. We talk a lot about 
arms control out of one side of our 
mouth, but then do our best to sell arms 
out of the other side. At times it is per- 
plexing. 

This is one of the reasons it would ap- 
pear we have the situation now existing 
between Pakistan and India in another 
part of the world. We have been supply- 
ing arms heavily to one of those coun- 
tries. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I guess at times, per- 
haps, to both. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not think we 
have to India, but we gave them much 
economic aid so they could buy arms 
from other countries. 

I would hope we would give them all 
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the extra food we have. That is another 
matter. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If we could induce 
all of the countries to reduce their arma- 
ments, it would be a good thing. I sup- 
pose that the motivation for some of the 
actions we have taken in the past was 
that we would discourage them from 
building up armaments. However, it did 
not do that. I read the figures a few min- 
utes ago which show the amount of pur- 
chases they have made in the sophisti- 
cated arms field from other nations of 
the world. So, we have not achieved the 
objective of having them reduce their 
armaments. They are still in the market. 
I do not know of any group of countries 
in the world that we would prefer more 
to be lined up with than the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator mentions the Latin American 
countries. We have a problem, as we 
know, from the standpoint of the ex- 
propriation of American property in 
Chile. We also have had the same prob- 
lem in other countries in that area. 

When the Senator says line up, if we 
line up on one side, we automatically are 
against the other side. 

It appears they often want arms to 
settle longstanding disputes among them- 
selves. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The point is that 
they will get the arms. So, if we are going 
to engage in foreign arms sales, all I was 
trying to do was to restore the ceiling 
and give the President the right to use 
it or not to use it. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I was in- 
terested in the Senator’s statement that 
a number of Latin American countries 
are turning to Western European coun- 
tries to buy their arms, and particularly 
that they are more expensive. Is that not 
especially true in the case of airplanes, 
that Latin American countries are now 
turning to France for jet planes and 
are buying sophisticated weapons sys- 
tems and the Mirage planes at an in- 
creased cost over what they could buy 
F-4’s for in this country? When it comes 
to keeping them in repair, it is also an 
added expense. 

So, the very fact that we have put on 
a ceiling forces them to buy weapons 
systems from European nations, and 
especially so with respect to jet airplanes, 
and this has completely defeated the 
purpose of the ceiling. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is abso- 
lutely right. If the Senator looks over the 
amount of their purchases over the last 
5 years, which I read a few moments 
ago, I think he will see a clear indication 
of that. 

In 1966, their purchase of all arma- 
ments from foreign countries, other than 
the United States, or at least from West- 
ern Europe and Canada—I do not know 
whether they bought them anywhere 
else—was $79 million, 

In 1967, it was $87 million. 

In 1968, it was $290 million. 

In 1969, it was $395 million. 

In 1970, it was $760 million. 
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That is an investment of $1,611 mil- 
lion in the Western European countries 
and Canada over the last 5 years. I think 
that is a clear indication that they are 
steadily moving into the more costly and 
more sophisticated arms systems, If they 
bought from us, I do not think we would 
be selling them that kind of equipment. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I think he is eminently cor- 
rect. Certainly the figures speak loudly 
for themselves and they are proof 
positive. 

I support the Senator’s amendment. I 
think it gives the President the flexibil- 
ity he needs and will help to accomplish 
the very things we set out to do when 
we set a ceiling, to permit these countries 
to spend smaller sums of money on 
weapons, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
could I ask, where did the Senator get 
those figures and what countries do they 
involve? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Western European 
nations and Canada. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The $1,611,000,000 
adds up to a lot of money, even for mod- 
ern equipment. It is a new figure to me. 
I did not realize it was that high, Are 
these airplanes, ships, missiles? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have it set out right 
here. The bulk of this equipment over 
those 5 years—and it amounts to $1,700,- 
000,000—represents the replacement for 
obsolete and worn out equipment of 
World War II and Korean vintage. 

More than 70 percent of this volume of 
business was transacted during the past 
2 years alone, with the overwhelming 
majority of the equipment being pur- 
chased by the seven larger countries in 
Latin America. 

Mr. President, when you break it down 
as to the planes and the kinds of weap- 
ons they were buying, I do not know. I 
did hear the distinguished Senator from 
Florida say that they were buying Mi- 
rages from France, and other sophisti- 
cated weaponry from other countries. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to the figures from the adminis- 
tration, for 1966, 1967, 1968, 1969, 1970, 
the credit sales did not come close to the 
ceiling $75 million. The real reason, I 
think, for the Latin countries turning to 
other military suppliers is that their 
prices are much cheaper than ours. The 
Mirage aircraft, which the Senator 
referred to, is substantially below the 
price of similar planes in this country. 

What this is all about is an effort on 
the part of the administration to im- 
prove our balance of payments by the 
sale of arms. These countries do not need 
these arms, as Senators know. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri made that clear. I 
refer especially to the sophisticated arms 
mentioned by the Senator from Missouri. 
Also, I refer to an article which I read 
published in the New York Times on 
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May 19 of this year. It mentions howit- 
zers, tanks, armed personnel carriers to 
Brazil, two destroyers to Argentina, 
ground and air equipment to Colombia, 
Uruguay, and Guatemala. No one pre- 
tends they are threatened by any foreign 
country from across the sea. We give 
them economic aid to try to help the de- 
velopment of their economies. Why we 
should sell them and give them money 
for arms is beyond my comprehension. 
I believe it will not be an inducement to 
do what needs to be done. 

I also point out that this is not a re- 
striction on commercial sales. They can 
buy as many arms as they wish to buy 
from this country. Because of inflation 
and our prices they have not bought as 
many here, because they can get as good 
or better weapons at cheaper prices from 
other countries. I do not know what we 
can do about that until we stabilize our 
economy, but I do not believe this coun- 
try wants to be the purveyor of arms to 
correct our balance of payments problem. 
I think there are other items we can 
trade, exports of construction materials, 
machine tools, and so forth, all the vari- 
ous components of legitimate private 
trade. I believe it is bad policy for us to 
encourage these countries, which are un- 
derdeveloped, to spend their scarce re- 
sources on more arms which they do not 
need and cannot afford. 

It is true we train them and cultivate 
in some of their leaders a desire for our 
most sophisticated planes and equip- 
ment. But that, again, is a very dubious 
policy. The fact of the matter is that 
what Latin America needs, as much as 
anything else, is economic and social de- 
velopment. 

The history of this issue over the last 
3 or 4 years has been to decrease these 
military credit sales. We established the 
ceiling of $75 million in 1968. Prior to 
that time there was no ceiling. In 1966 we 
sold much less than the ceiling. It was 
not the ceiling that was the obstacle to 
our selling more arms in those years, 
because they did not reach the ceiling. 
In my opinion they bought them, because 
they could find a cheaper price. It was 
typical not only of arms but steel, radios, 
and television. The people in those areas 
can buy tuese materials at a chcaper 
price and one of the reasons has been 
ou- overemphasis on military affairs, of 
which this is a relatively small part. 

The Senator said we reduced the ceil- 
ing. As a matter of fact, the pressure 
from the administration has been to 
increase it. It is $75 million and what the 
Senator wants to do is double the ceiling 
to $150 million for 1 year. This is not in 
our interest and it is not in the interest 
of the countries of Latin America. 

Mr, President, I hope the amendment 
is rejected. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, it is im- 
portant that we do not lose sight of our 
overall policy objectives in Latin Amer- 
ica when we address the question of re- 
stricting the President’s options with re- 
gard to military sales in the area. 

The administration’s request for au- 
thority to waive the ceiling on military 
sales and grants to Latin America comes 
at a critical stage in the development of 
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our relations with our hemispheric 
neighbors. For too long, as the Members 
will surely agree, the United States dem- 
onstrated a paternal attitude toward the 
nations of Latin America. Although this 
attitude derived from benevolent mo- 
tives, it nonetheless served to irritate and 
sometimes to anger the nations toward 
whom it was directed. 

For the last 2 years, U.S. policy has 
been to eliminate that paternalistic at- 
titude from our dealings with Latin 
America. The theme of our new Latin 
American policy has been a “mature 
partnership.” Its essence has been a new 
appreciation of the dramatic changes 
taking place throughout the area. The 
Members, of course, are familiar with 
those changes and most particularly with 
the growing spirit of national pride with- 
in the countries of the hemisphere. 

As a result of these changes, Latin 
American leaders are disinclined to ac- 
cept unilaterally imposed limitations on 
what they may wish to purchase to mod- 
ernize their armed forces. Such limita- 
tions represent—to them—an attempt by 
the United States to decide for them how 
their armed forces should be equipped 
and what they need for their security. 
And quite frankly they resent it. 

I have no doubt that the motives 
which lead some Members to support in- 
flexible limitations on this Government’s 
authority to sell arms to Latin America 
are sincere and well-intentioned. But I 
also have no doubt that these motives 
will not be understood by the people and 
leaders of Latin America. In the long 
run, therefore, it is difficult to see how 
restricting the President’s options in this 
area will contribute other than negatively 
to United States-Latin American rela- 
tions. 

A decision by one nation to tie the 
procurement of its military equipment to 
another nation is one of the most impor- 
tant decisions a government can take. It 
is an act of trust. Such trust ought to be 
repaid at the least by confidence on our 
part that the country seeking to purchase 
our equipment is capable of managing 
its own destiny. 

The decisions which the United States 
takes officially in regard to responsible 
Latin American requests for the purchase 
of military equipment cannot be isolated 
from the decisions we make on our over- 
all Latin American policy. Certainly the 
Latin Americans see our attitude on this 
issue as a reflection of our attitude and 
policy intentions in general. Thus, when 
we make a decision that could result in 
our rejecting reasonable requests for 
military purchases, we raise a question in 
the minds of the leaders and the people as 
to whether fundamental relationships 
between our countries are being recon- 
sidered. 

For this reason I believe that we should 
not tie the President’s hands in this area 
as he continues to build a policy of mu- 
tual respect between the United States 
and Latin America. I am confident that 
the administration—which is so ob- 
viously seeking to build a peaceful 
world—will not abuse its waiver author- 
ity in cases where the requests are un- 
reasonable or would encourage an arms 
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race in Latin America. In fact, the evi- 
dence of the record is that a refusai by 
the United States to sell arms to Latin 
America may well result ir. the nations 
of the area seeking out other suppliers 
who often sell more sophisticated and 
more expensive equipment than what was 
originally requested from us. This results 
in higher expenditures than necessary, 
and is damaging rather than helpful to 
our goal of maintaining and improving 
our traditionally close relations with our 
neighbors. 

For these reasons I urge the Senate to 
concur with the House of Representa- 
tives and extend the President’s author- 
ity to waive the ceiling contained in this 
bill when he determines that it is im- 
portant to national security to do so. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I am 
willing to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama. (Putting the question.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gur- 
NEY). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gur- 
NEY). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Bentsen), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr, GRAVEL), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGee), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. McIntyre), the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Musk1e), and the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee) would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. KENNEDY), and the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Dom- 
Inick), and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Packwoop) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mowprt) is absent because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 48, as follows: 
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[No. 268 Leg.] 
YEAS—38 


Fong 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hartke 
Hruska 
Jackson Taft 
Javits Thurmond 
Jordan, Idaho Tower 
Miller Young 
Moss 


NAYS—48 
Ellender 


Allott 
Baker 
Beall 
Belimon 
Bennett 
Boggs 
Brock 
Buckley 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 
Eastland 
Fannin 


Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stevens 


Aiken 
Allen Ervin 
Anderson Fulbright 
Bayh Hart 

Bible Hatfield 
Brooke Hollings 
Burdick Hughes 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C, 
Byrd, W. Va. Long 
Cannon Magnuson 
Case Mansfield 
Chiles Mathias 
Cook McClellan 
Cooper McGovern 
Cranston Metcalf Tunney 
Eagleton Mondale Weicker 


NOT VOTING—14 

Humphrey Mundt 

Inouye Muskie 

Kennedy Packwood 

McGee Williams 

McIntyre 

So Mr. SPARKMAN’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Montoya 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Saxbe 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 


Bentsen 
Church 
Dominick 
Gravel 
Harris 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CAPITOL 
REEF NATIONAL PARK, UTAH 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
S. 29. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gurney) laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Represent- 
atives to the bill (S. 29) to establish 
the Capitol Reef National Park in the 
State of Utah which was to strike out 
all after the enacting clause, and insert: 


That (a) subject to valid existing rights, 
the lands, waters, and interests therein with- 
in the boundary generally depicted on the 
map entitled “Boundary Map, Proposed Cap- 
itol Reef National Park, Utah,” numbered 
158-91, 002, and dated January 1971, are 
hereby established as the Capitol Reef Na- 
tional Park (hereinafter referred to as the 
“park"). Such map shall be on file and 
available for public inspection in the offices 
of the National Park Service, Department 
of the Interior. 

(b) The Capitol Reef National Monument 
is hereby abolished, and any funds available 
for purposes of the monument shall be avail- 
able for purposes of the park, Federal lands, 
waters, and interests therein excluded from 
the monument by this Act shall be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary’’) 
in accordance with the laws applicable to 
the public lands of the United States. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized to ac- 
quire by donation, purchase with donated 
or appropriated funds, transfer from any 
Federal agency, exchange, or otherwise, the 
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lands and interests in lands described in 
the first section of this Act, except that lands 
or interests therein owned by the State of 
Utah, or any political subdivision thereof, 
may be acquired only with the approval of 
such State or political subdivision. 

Sec. 3. Where any Federal lands included 
within the park are legally occupied or 
utilized on the date of approval of this Act 
for grazing purposes, pursuant to a lease, 
permit, or license for a fixed term of years 
issued or authorized by any department, 
establishment, or agency of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
permit the persons holding such grazing 
privileges or their heirs to continue in the 
exercise thereof during the term of the 
lease, permit, or license, and one period of 
renewal thereafter. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as affecting in any way rights of own- 
ers and operators of cattle and sheep herds, 
existing on the date immediately prior to the 
enactment of this Act, to trail their herds on 
traditional courses used by them prior to 
such date of enactment, and to water their 
stock, notwithstanding the fact that the 
lands involving such trails and watering are 
situated within the park: Provided, that the 
Secretary may designate driveways and pro- 
mulgate reasonable regulations providing for 
the use of such driveways. 

Sec. 5. (a) The National Park Service, un- 
der the direction of the Secretary, shall ad- 
minister, protect, and develop the park, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Act entitled “An 
Act to establish a National Park Service, and 
for other purposes", approved August 25, 
1916 (39 Stat. 535). 

(b) The Secretary shall grant easements 
and rights-of-way on a nondiscriminatory 
basis upon, over, under, across, or along any 
component of the park area only if he finds 
that such easements and rights-of-way: 

(1) would be compatible with the purposes 
of the park, and 

(2) would not have significant adverse 
effects on the administration of the park 
pursuant to this Act. 

(c) Within three years from the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall report to the President, in 
accordance with subsections 3(c) and 3(d) 
of the Wilderness Act (78 Stat. 890; 16 U.S.C. 
1132 (a) and (d)), his recommendations as 
to the suitability or nonsuitability of any 
area within the park for preservation as 
wilderness, and any designation of any such 
area as a wilderness shall be in accordance 
with said Wilderness Act. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary, in consultation 
with appropriate Federal departments and 
appropriate agencies of the State and its 
political subdivisions shall conduct a study 
of proposed road alinements within and 
adjacent to the park. Such study shall con- 
sider what roads are appropriate and neces- 
sary for full utilization of the area for the 
purposes of this Act as well as to connect 
with roads of ingress and egress to the area. 

(b) A report of the findings and conclu- 
sions of the Secretary shall be submitted to 
the Congress within two years of the date of 
enactment of this Act, including recommen- 
dations for such further legislation as may 
be necessary to implement the findings and 
conclusions developed from the study. 

Sec. 7, There are hereby -authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act, not to 
exceed, however, $423,000 for the acquisition 
of lands and interests in lands and not to 
exceed $1,052,700 (April 1970 prices) for de- 
velopment, plus or minus such amounts, if 
any, as may be justified by reason of ordinary 
fluctuations in construction costs as indi- 
cated by engineering cost indexes applicable 
to the types of construction involved herein. 
The sums authorized in this section shall be 
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available for acquisition and development 
undertaken subsequent to the approval of 
this Act. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate disagree to the amendment 
of the House to S. 29 and ask for a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that the Chair be authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. Moss, and Mr. Hansen conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the enrolled 
bill (S. 137) to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain public lands in Wyoming 
to the occupants of the land. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9910) to amend the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment at the desk, which is co- 
sponsored by myself and the Senators 
from Washington and Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will he stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 20, line 20, delete the quotation 
marks and the semi-colon and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “; provided that none 
of these funds shall be available for use by 
the Republic of Korea in connection with the 
construction and operation of commercial 
fishing vessels, fish processing, or the mar- 
keting of fish products.” 


Mr. STEVENS. I yield myself 10 min- 
utes, and I yield 30 seconds to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. President, at the request of the 
Senator from Oregon, I ask for the yeas 
and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to prevent the 
use of any loan moneys in the economic 
assistance development loan fund by the 
Republic of Korea—they are earmarked 
$20 million under this fund—for the pur- 
pose of building up an additional com- 
mercial fishing fleet, for their fish proc- 
essing or marketing facilities. 

On page 18 of the committee report, it 
is pointed out that recipient countries 
can use this money almost any way they 
want—for schools, clinics, roads, dams, 
factories. We have no objection to that. 
We do object to the fact that the Repub- 
lic of Korea would take this money, the 
2- and 3-percent money, soft loan money, 
and build up additional facilities to com- 
pete with the North Pacific fishing fleet 
that operates out of Oregon, Washington, 
and Alaska. 

I particularly invite attention to the 
fact that this is 40-year money. It is 
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money that goes out at the rate of 2 
percent during a grace period of 10 years, 
and then 3 percent in the balance of the 
period. Our fishing fleets do not have 
available long-term money; and even if 
they do, under our fishery loan fund 
money—vwe reported a bill from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce this morning to 
make available such money—even if we 
are successful in increasing the amount 
of money to the American fishing fleet, 
it would still be at a much higher rate. 

Last year when the bill was before this 
body, the Koreans were fishing in a 
closed area, and this body adopted an 
amendment that provided that if the 
Koreans kept fishing for salmon on the 
high seas in this closed area, they would 
receive no money under the bill. The 
Senators from Washington and Ore- 
gon—particularly the chairman of our 
committee—cosponsored that amend- 
ment, and I told the Senate that they 
got out of there the next day. It was a 
very effective mechanism. 

I do not have any objection to the 
money in this economic assistance de- 
velopment loan fund being made avail- 
able to Korea so that they can build irri- 
gation facilities or dams or factories, so 
long as they are not getting into the fish- 
ing business. I flew for a-full hour over 
the Korean fleet last January, and every 
one of those vessels is larger than the 
vessels we have in our fleet. There is no 
reason for us to make available this 
cheap money to their Government to sub- 
sidize any further competition with our 
fleet. 

I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOK. Is it not also true that these 
fieets are fishing off the coast of Alaska, 
off the west coast of the United States, 
and that they are depleting the reserves 
on those coasts and refused to enter into 
a treaty with the United States relative 
to territories? 

Mr. STEVENS. That is correct. They 
are not a party to our North Pacific fish- 
ery treaty. They have refused to come 
into this treaty. As a consequence of their 
operations, I think the fisheries resources 
of the North Pacific are in dire distress. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Could not the same 
argument be made if it was a textile 
mili? Money is in here for agriculture. 
They are going to compete with rice, 
which is grown in my State, and in Lou- 
isiana, Texas. 

Just because there are fisheries in the 
Senator’s State does not mean that is the 
only thing with which they compete. 
Practically everything that is done under 
these aid programs potentially competes 
with somebody in this country. This may 
be one reason for the decline in our ex- 
ports. 

But to pick out just this one item and 
put a prohibition on it seems to me to be 
very discriminatory. If the Senator wants 
to get to the heart of the matter, why 
does he not move to strike out the entire 
item of $320 million for development 
loans? He might pick up some addi- 
tional votes. 

The Senator wants to protect only the 
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industry in his State. But it is no differ- 
ent from industry in any other State 
that might be affected by the programs 
authorized in this bill, whether it is fish- 
ing, steel, textiles, tobacco, television, or 
radios. It seems to me that the Senator’s 
argument is directly contrary to the pur- 
pose of this bill. 

Personally, I think we have overdone 
it. I voted in committee to cut the overall 
amount, but I must say that his approach 
does not seem to me to be a very proper 
one. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. May I suggest to the 
Senator from Arkansas that I thorough- 
ly agree with him so far as textiles are 
concerned. I voted consistently here to 
try to solve that problem. 

The Senator asks, “What is the dif- 
ference?” The difference is that we have 
entered into treaties—Japan, Canada, 
and the United States—to conserve our 
fishery resources. It is a conservation 
treaty. We allow them to fish only at 
certain times. There is a quota on it. The 
Japanese do not come beyond the 185th 
meridian and we do not go the other way. 
There is a little difference in fishing. If 
we allow Communist China and the Ko- 
reans and the others to come in there, 
they will completely wreck the conserva- 
tion of salmon in the North Pacific. That 
is the difference. All we suggest to them 
is that they do not build boats to come 
in and violate the basic tenets of the 
treaties we have made. 

I have talked to the Korean Ambassa- 
dor not once but five, six, 10 times, and 
the Senator from Alaska has done that 
and also the Senator from Oregon. They 
piously say, “We do not intend to fish 
salmon over there. We license the boats.” 
Incidentally, we pay for it. 

All right, what do they do? They 
fished off the Alaskan grounds last year. 
Two years ago they did not do as much 
as 3 years ago, but 4 years ago they tried 
it. There is a monopoly of fishing in 
Korea run by a fellow that—I forget his 
Korean name—— 

Mr. STEVENS. Lang. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And he says, “Oh if 
they come in with salmon, the Korean 
Government says we fine them or we 
penalize them.” But they do not do any- 
thing about it. Then we never know how 
much he dumps on the way in to Japan 
and other places to can the salmon we 
are trying to preserve. Our fishermen 
cannot go out and fish because we want 
to preserve the run. That is the differ- 
ence. We penalize our own fishermen. 
We try to conserve. We talk about con- 
servation but if we allow them to come 
in and do this and they do not do some- 
thing about it, we will find ourselves in 
the same position that the Atlantic 
Ocean is now in, where the game and 
commercial species are disappearing. We 
are going to try to protect that area. 
That is the story of the difference. 

I hope that the Korean Ambassador 
will read what I had to say this after- 
noon. I am sure that he will. There may 
be someone up there that will put it 
down for him. But, oh, we do not intend 
to do any of these things and we do not 
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do them, but the Senator has just said, 
and I have experienced it, that they have 
taken everything they can. They have 
long nets that, when they break loose in 
a storm, they float around the Pacific 
with the catch of salmon in them every 
day until they rot. Then they go out and 
catch some more. That is what we have 
been trying to protect. We have a treaty 
with Japan, Canada, and the United 
States. If the Koreans want to come into 
the North Pacific and fish, I suggest to 
them that they respectfully ask to be- 
come partners to the treaty and when 
they do that then we will not have to do 
what the Senator from Alaska, the Sena- 
tor from Oregon and I have been sug- 
gesting for a long time. 

Mr. STEVENS. I am very grateful to 
the chairman of the committee for his re- 
marks. If they do not take note of his re- 
marks, I will see that they get them be- 
cause this is the message we have been 
trying to get across. We have not been 
able to get it across yet. 

The Senator from Arkansas says why 
an amendment like this on fish instead 
of on textiles or agriculture. I must tell 
you, Mr. President, that fish do not vote 
but farmers do. More Senators represent 
farmers than fishermen. We are sim- 
ply here trying to let those people know 
that if they want to become economic 
partners in the North Pacific, they should 
do it right. 

Pending that, I see no reason why we 
should help them to build up competition, 
to come in with their vacuum cleaners 
and get into more and more of our fishing 
grounds. 

To this day, we go out to fish for one 
species, but I can show the Senate pic- 
tures that show 12 to 14 species on the 
top of the floating factories that they 
bring into our waters. We have to fish in 
one kind of fleet that does not compare to 
the size of the average Korean vessels 
that they send over. 

Mr. President, I yield myself another 5 
minutes and yield that time to the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr, Coox). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Cort- 
Ton). The Senator from Kentucky is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COOK., Mr. President, may I say 
to the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas that if there are any salmon in 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, it has 
got to be in a can. But I would say, in 
relation to his argument, that he is talk- 
ing about the difference between manu- 
factured goods and natural resources— 
the resources of the sea which belong to 
the United States or at least belong to 
those countries willing to enter into a 
treaty and see to the logical and neces- 
sary depletion of those species, or the 
process of seeing to it that the species 
stay in existence. 

The other thing I might remind the 
Senator from Arkansas is that when a 
fleet comes in, they have no treaty with 
the United States that would take the 
salmon and ship it back to the United 
States, whereby they become competi- 
tive. Unlike the manufactured goods that 
the Senator is talking about, they use 
it for their own purposes in Japan and 
Korea, or whatever the case may be. I 
would suggest that when they take nat- 
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ural resources and do not send them 
back, there is no 10 percent border duty 
as there presently is on rice that may 
come in and compete with rice from 
Arkansas. So there is a distinct differ- 
ence. We are talking about the differ- 
ence between manufactured goods and 
natural resources that lie along the bor- 
ders of countries. 

I think that there is a big, big dif- 
ference. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Here is the case of 
Korea to which we are giving enormous 
amounts of money in different ways— 
this year a total of $771 million. Now the 
Senator suggests putting in a special pro- 
vision directed solely at this country. 
If we go after Korea in this instance, 
then others will do the same, whenever a 
special interest is involved. 

The Senator is correct about the terms 
of these loans. But no factory owner here 
or anywhere else can get the kind of 
terms given under this bill. But this goes 
to the bill itself. So what we are doing 
is building up bad feeling with Korea. 
This is the kind of thing we have done 
in many cases before. It helps to account, 
I think, for the vote taken yesterday in 
the United Nations. We give them money 
with one hand and take it away with 
something else. 

The Senator reminds us that Korea is 
not a member of the United Nations and 
does not vote with us because she is not 
a member. He is correct, but there are 
many examples of vast amounts of aid 
given to a country and then we do this 
kind of thing to alienate them. It is a 
bad practice to single out this or that 
country. If this is done at all, it should 
be done by the administration in its 
negotiations with countries. That’s the 
way to do it. But if we begin such a 
practice, specific provisions directed at 
specific countries, we really are going to 
have a Christmas tree bill because every 
State has some interest it wishes to pro- 
tect. Competition is just as detrimental 
in other business as it is in the fishing 
business. I do not see any real difference. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Arkansas mentioned that we are creating 
some bad feeling with Korea—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
ton). The time of the Senator from 
Alaska has expired. How much more time 
does the Senator require? 

Mr. STEVENS. Two minutes, which I 
yield to the Senator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator says it 
may create some bad feeling with Korea. 
That is the first time I ever heard the 
suggestion that if we try to stop poachers 
of our own natural resources, we are 
creating bad feeling. We do not do that 
at home. If one of our fishermen does 
wrong, we take him out right here. The 
Korean government should recognize 
that but they have not done it. Why 
allow these people to poach on our devel- 
oping natural resources? It has cost this 
country and Canada hundreds of millions 
of dollars to preserve them. But we are 
to let them come in and that creates bad 
feeling with the government of Korea. 

Our whole approach to this thing is 
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wrong. They are poachers. That is what 
they are. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This amendment 
does not say that it is poaching. It 
says—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will add that word 
if it is of any use. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It says, construction 
and operation of fishing vessels, fish proc- 
essing, or marketing of fish products. 

These are legitimate activities, as legit- 
imate as any. 

If the Senator wishes to modify the 
amendment so as to provide that none of 
this money should be used to finance 
poachers, it might be useful. I would not 
have any objection if the Senator wishes 
it so as to read that none of this money 
should be used to finance poachers any- 
where. 

This is a bad principle to establish in 
this kind of legislation. I submit that it 
is certainly directed at a country that 
will get $771 million in this fiscal year. 
Yet, we put in a little amendment of 
this kind. I should think they would re- 
sent it very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STEVENS, Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. STEVENS. I respect the statement 
of the chairman of the committee. How- 
ever, I point out that we have no other 
way to keep these people out. One thing 
we can do is to make certain that none 
of our funds are used to finance the con- 
struction of these vessels that violate our 
waters, particularly when they refuse to 
become a part of the community of na- 
tions that have entered into an agree- 
ment. 

As the chairman of the committee 
Knows, they use a line that the fish can- 
not see. They use nets that are sc much 
deeper than ours. They use trawling gear, 
and fish on the high seas where we do 
not fish and have agreed not to fish. 

There is no reason to finance the loan 
of funds for long terms at low interest 
rates. 

I sincerely tell the chairman that if 
there is any other way to demonstrate 
to the Republic of Korea that we are 
serious, I am sure that the Senators from 
Alaska, Hawaii, Washington, and Orgeon 
will try. However, this is the only way 
to point out that the Senators from the 
Northwest do not agree with what they 
are doing and will do anything to prevent 
a violation of the national agreement. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, am 
I correct in understanding that we are 
talking about 2-percent and 3-percent 
loans? 

Mr. STEVENS. The Senator is correct. 
In most development loans, the recipient 
countries have 40-year terms, including a 
10-year grace period, and interest rates 
of 2 percent during the grace period and 
3 percent thereafter. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the Senator 
have any idea of what the fishermen in 
Alaska are paying for money? 
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Mr. STEVENS. They are paying at 
least 10 percent and they cannot get any. 

We reported this morning from our 
committee an additional authorization to 
make the money available. I hope that 
Congress will enact that measure this 
year. The bill would increase the loan 
funds for American fishermen, including 
this type of facility. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. At these prices? 

Mr. STEVENS. No. That is the amount 
the United States pays for its long-term 
indebtedness. It would be above 5 per- 
cent, I assume. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield further, I would 
like to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
a question. I ask the Senator from Ar- 
kansas if there is any legal reason why 
we give these people money at rates that 
are far below what we ourselves can get 
money for in this country? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, that 
is a provision of the law. I am not sold 
on it, but it happens to be a provision of 
law. This does create the kind of compe- 
tition in this area and in other areas 
that the Senators are very familiar with. 
I think we have overdone it and that it 
has gone too far for too long. This is 
not the right way to approach it. We 
ought to cut back on this kind of activity. 
I supported that effort in the committee. 
However, we did not have the votes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I could not agree 
more. If it is not too late, if the bill has 
not already gone through, we could do 
it next year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
think we ought to put a stop to this 
ridiculous business of the United States 
paying 5, 6, and 7 percent for money 
and lending it to other countries for 2 
and 3 percent. I would like to get Arizona 
in on the act. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why does the Sen- 
ator not offer an amendment to cover 
it across the board instead of dealing 
with just one country? If the Senator 
offered such an amendment, I think he 
would receive considerable support. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Would that have 
any effect on the Development Loan 
Fund? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We are authorizing 
money in this bill to make the loans that 
he is talking about. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. But the Senator 
stated that the legal reason for this was 
the Development Fund. I understand 
that does not come under the pending 
bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund is contained in this bill. 
This is an authorization for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. The Senator from 
Alaska wants to put a limitation on the 
use of these loans. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, as the 
chairman suggested, I would like to add 
a provision to say in effect that all loans 
made under the provisions of this act 
should be made in that manner. I would 
be most willing to add that. I am in- 
terested in making certain that we have 
no more subsidized competition with our 
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fishing fleets from countries that are not 
parties to the international agreement. 
Even then, I would object to the 2-per- 
cent money. The principle we are trying 
to establish now is that we want to pre- 
vent these people from coming into an 
area covered by a national agreement. 
We certainly do not want to give them 
money at low rates of interest. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would the Senator 
offer an amendment that no development 
loans be made at lower than the present 
rate? 

Mr. STEVENS. I might consider that. 
However, I voted against the whole bill. 
In the event the bill might pass, we want 
to make certain the limitation is in. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. While I have no 
great brief for Korea, I do not think we 
ought to pick out a particular country 
and say that it cannot engage in a legit- 
imate business activity, if that is the case. 

The Senator’s amendment does not say 
poaching. The idea of the Senator from 
Washington is that they cannot fish any 
longer. Obviously they can fish and will 
continue to fish. 

I have grave reservations about the bill 
as a whole. I voted against it the last time 
it was before the Senate. It has been 
overdone, I think it has contributed to 
many of our internal and domestic 
difficulties. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I find 
myself in agreement with the chairman 
of the committee. I want to make certain 
this is taken care of. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Arizona has a good idea. I will 
make certain that whatever money goes 
to a country, none of it can be used to 
build fishing fleets or facilities, because 
we want these people to understand that 
they must join the community of nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator wishes to withdraw his request 
for the yeas and nays, I will take the 
amendment to conference in order to 
save time. We are getting along late in 
the day. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, with the 
consent of the other cosponsors, I would 
be most happy to ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
would be glad to do that to save time. 
However, I want the Recorp to show that 
if we had the yeas and nays, we would 
carry the amendment overwhelmingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I will not 
object, I want to discuss the matter 
briefly with the chairman of the commit- 
tee. Would the chairman of the commit- 
tee smile favorably upon an amendment 
to accomplish an abolishment of money 
loaned to other countries below the rate 
of interest that we are paying for it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think I would 
agree. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I will give the 
chairman a chance to smile sometime 
later today or tomorrow. 

Mr. STEVENS. I would be most happy 
to sponsor that amendment but I would 
like to get this one agreed to. I hope this 
amendment survives in conference. I 
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would join the Senator from Washing- 
ton. This is not the same amendment 
we agreed to last year with the idea of 
warning the Republic of Korea if they 
did not get out we would take drastic 
action. This is the time for action, re- 
gardless of the amount of the interest 
rate. We hope this amendment survives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to withdrawing the order for 
the yeas and nays? 

Without objection, the yeas and nays 
are withdrawn. 

Mr, HATFIELD. Mr. President, while 
this amendment deals with Korean fish- 
ing alone, I wish to call to the attention 
of my colleagues the situation in my 
State of Oregon. Russian fishing viola- 
tions receive more publicity than do 
Korean ones, but both contribute to the 
ruination of Oregon's fishing industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement concerning the fish inspection 
bills be printed in the Record at the end 
of these remarks. We must remember 
that recent years have seen increased 
Korean violations, as well as Russian 
ones. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROTECTION OF AMERICA’S DOMESTIC FISHING 
INDUSTRY 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MARK HATFIELD 


As our committee reviews various bills re- 
lating to fish inspection legislation, I think 
we should examine the more basic question 
of preserving the very industry that the bills 
would regulate. As a Senator from the North- 
west, I know firsthand the decline our fish- 
ing industry has experienced, due in large 
part to the increased Russian fishing off the 
coast of Oregon, Washington, and Alaska. 

I believe fish protection should be just as 
important as fish inspection. There will be 
no fish to inspect, if past trends continue. 
There will be nothing but fishing ghost towns 
left along our coasts unless the Federal gov- 
ernment takes strong steps to preserve what 
is left of this once valuable industry. 

Yesterday, I checked with my home state, 
Oregon, to ascertain the latest report. I call 
attention to these dramatic statistics: at 
one plant, production is down 80% from 
last year; at a second it is down 75%; at 
a third, 63%. At a fourth, production is 
only half of what it was last year at this 
time. The annual Oregon trawl landings of 
fish have decreased from 33 million pounds 
in 1965 to 18 million pounds in 1970. I also 
call attention to the attached statistics. 
While Oregon is known as a lumber state, 
our fishing industry has played a historic 
role in the life of our state’s economy. 

Unemployment in Oregon statewide was 
7.6% in February, but was higher along our 
coast, where Russian fishing has cut into 
Oregon jobs as indicated above. In Clatsop 
County, at the mouth of the Columbia River, 
unemployment was 18% in January and 
12.2% in February. It was over 9% in the 
other coastal counties. As another example, 
I have been advised that the Oregon catch 
of ocean perch was about 13 million pounds 
before the Russians moved in, and last year 
it had fallen to one million. 

In my home town of Newport, I was told 
that if the trends of the past years continue, 
there will be no groundfish industry in two 
or three years. While I recognize that fish 
imports also contribute to this decline, I 
know from discussions with Oregonians just 
how much the Russians have eaten into the 
traditional catch. 

As I speak today, I am advised that 50 
Russian fishing vessels are operating just 
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outside the twelve mile limit off the North- 
west coast. I know that other states have ex- 
perienced similar reductions in the catch by 
American boats. 

The same interest shown toward establish- 
ing laws for Federal fish inspection must be 
shown to establish protection for the fish 
resource. If strong action is not taken soon 
by the Federal government, these inspectors 
we are talking about will not have anything 
to inspect, because foreign fishing boats will 
have effectively eliminated one of this coun- 
try’s oldest industries. 


RECENT OREGON FISHING STATISTICS 


Type of fish 


1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 


Pacific Ocean 
erch (in mil- 
ions of Ibs.) f 1.6 


Catch per hour 
unit of effort 1, 000 700 400 
48 40 36 


Other rock fish... 
Arrow tooth 
flounder. 2.2 21 1.0 
Total of all speci- 
men, Otter 
Trawl Fisheries.. 
Catch per unit of 
effort (in hours) a 1, 100 
Total efforts in 
thousands of 
hours........_. 


0.8 06 0.6 


400 300 
4.6 3.1 


09 0.4 


24.2 20.3 182 19.8 


1,000 800 800 


18,7 
700 


28.5 22.6 


19.6 22.4 24.2 25.9 


Note.—Intensive Russian fishing began in April 1966, so 1965 
serves as base year. Arrow tooth flounder used mainly as mink 
food—tound in deeper water. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, is the 
chairman willing to yield back the re- 
mainder of his time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Alaska (putting the question). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, let 
the Record show there were no nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me for 
1 minute? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama for 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized. 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASES OF 
ANIMALS 


Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry be discharged 
from the further consideration of H.R. 
10458. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER), Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the immediate consideration of H.R. 
10458. This matter has been cleared with 
the chairman of the committee and the 
ranking members of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The bill was read by title as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 10458) to broaden and expand 
the powers of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
cooperate with Mexico, Guatemala, El Salva- 
dor, Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, British 
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Honduras, Panama, Colombia, and Canada to 
prevent or retard communicable diseases of 
animals, where the Secretary deems such ac- 
tlon necessary to protect the livestock, poul- 
try, and related industries of the United 
States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, H.R. 10458 
is identical in effect to S.2395 and 
S. 2396, which passed the Senate on 
October 6, except that it would also ex- 
tend the Secretary’s authority to two 
additional. countries—Colombia and 
Canada. Like the Senate bills, it would 
extend to any communicable disease of 
animals the authority which the Secre- 
tary now has to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernments of Mexico and the Central 
American countries in the suppression of 
certain named diseases, In addition, as I 
have just mentioned, it would extend 
this authority to provide for cooperation 
with Canada and Colombia. The House 
bill passed by a vote of 342 to 0 and we 
know of no objection to it. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture advises informally 
that it favors the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
offered, the question is on the third read- 
ing and passage of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 10458) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BAKER obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the distin- 
guished majoritz leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized. 


CORRECTION OF ENROLLED 
BILL, S. 137 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a concurrent resolu- 
tion and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be read. 

The concurrent resolution was read 
as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 46 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the action 
of the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives in signing the enrolled bill (S. 137) to 
provide for the conveyance of certain public 
lands in Wyoming to the occupants of the 
land, be rescinded, and that the Secretary 
of the Senate be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to reenroll the bill with 


the following change, namely: in the sec- 
ond sentence of section one strike out the 


word “modification” and insert in lieu there- 
of “notification”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 46) was 
considered and agreed to. 
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GLOVER PACKING Co. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
297, S. 79. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 


of the Senate. 
The bill was read by title as follows: 


A bill (S. 79) for the relief of the Glover 
Packing Co. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Glover Packing Company of Roswell, New 
Mexico, the sum of $66,488.80, representing 
the amount of loss sustained by such com- 
pany as a result of a determination by the 
Department of Agriculture that, through no 
fault of such company, certain hogs pur- 
chased by such company were contaminated 
by the consumption of feed grain which had 
been treated with a mercury-based fungicide, 
such company having undertaken extraordi- 
nary measures to avoid the possibility of in- 
jury to any of its consumers pending such 
determination, and having cooperated with 
and assisted the Department of Agriculture 
in making such determination. 

Sec. 2. No part of any amount appropriated 
in this Act in excess of 20 per centum shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same is unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Violation of the pro- 
visions of this section is a misdemeanor pun- 
ishable by a fine not to exceed $1,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-303), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of tne proposed legislation is 
to authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Glover Packing Company of Roswell, New 
Mexico, the sum of $66,488.80, representing 
the amount of loss sustained by such com- 
pany as a result of a determination by the 
Department of Agriculture that, through no 
fault of such company, certain hogs pur- 
chased by such company were contaminated 
by their consumption of feed grain which 
had been treated with a mercury-based fun- 
gicide, such company having undertaken ex- 
traordinary measures to avoid the possibility 
of injury to any of its consumers pending 
such determination, and having cooperated 
with and assisted the Department of Agri- 
culture in making such determination. 


STATEMENT 


An ad hoc subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary under the chairmanship 
of the Honorable Marlow W. Cook of Ken- 
tucky held a hearing on this legislation on 
July 9, 1971. The subcommittee’s conclu- 
sions are as follows: 

In December of 1969 three children in 
Alamogordo, New Mexico were hospitalized. 
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Two of the children were in a coma and one 
was conscious, but speechless. 

In January, 1970, the Environmental Serv- 
ices Division of the Department of Health 
and Social Services, State of New Mexico with 
the assistance of the Communicable Disease 
Center, Atlanta, Georgia (Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration), determined that the children 
were suffering from the ingestion of pork 
contaminated with a methyl mercury com- 
pound. The pork contamination originated 
from hogs fed grain that had been treated 
with a methyl mercury based fungicide. 

On January 19, 1970 the Glover Packing 
Company, hereinafter referred to as Glover, 
was notified by the State of New Mexico of 
the possibility that 14 hogs sold to Glover 
might have been fed mercury tainted grain. 

The 14 suspected contaminated hogs had 
been shipped by the Clovis Hog Company 
mixed in a truckload of 84 hogs. To further 
complicate identification of the suspected 
hogs, they had been slaughtered the morning 
of January 19th, along with 248 additional 
hogs. The 248 hogs had been hung in a cooler 
with 10 additional hogs from a previous 
day's kill. Some of the hearts, livers, and 
other edible portions of the 248 hogs had 
been processed into luncheon meats. All of 
the edible portions of these 248 hogs, how- 
ever, could be accounted for. On January 
20th, the USDA officer in charge of Glover 
meat inspection, placed all 258 hogs and the 
edible offal therefrom, along with the lunch- 
eon meats containing edible offal, in US. 
Government retention until tests, could be 
conducted to determine if, in fact, any of 
the hogs were contaminated. In consultation 
with USDA Consumer and Marketing Serv- 
ice personnel in Washington, it was agreed 
that the C&MS Washington Laboratory would 
be the laboratory most nearly qualified to 
conduct the testing. Consequently, at noon 
on January 2ist, samples as directed by the 
C&MS were delivered to the Washington 
Laboratory by personnel of Glover. On Janu- 
ary 21, the State Health and Social Services 
Department informed Glover Packing Com- 
pany personnel that 11 hogs delivered by the 
Clovis Hog Company on the 12th of January 
had been purchased from the Alamogordo 
family and possibly were mercury contami- 
nated. These 11 hogs had been slaughtered on 
the 13th of January, along with 227 others. 

On the 23rd of January the USDA retained 
all the pork and products containing pork 
that was slaughtered and processed during 
the period of January 13-January 15. These 
samples were then delivered to the labora- 
tory on January 25th. 

At this time, the USDA and the FDA were 
making plans to assemble a task force of ap- 
proximately 50 men to go and withdraw all 
of Glover's products containing pork from 
the markets. Although time consuming legal 
action could have been taken by the Fed- 
eral Government, the President of Glover 
Packing Company, of his own volition, in- 
structed the company’s sales force to with- 
draw all pork products from the customer 
markets and give the customers full credit 
for the merchandise. These instructions were 
carried out and the products were returned 
to the Roswell plant. Underlying the deci- 
sion to withdraw all of the pork products 
from the markets of the trade area was 
the concern of Glover for the health and 
welfare of the consuming public. When the 
USDA and the FDA were advised of the ac- 
tion being taken by Glover Packing Com- 
pany and the effectiveness of the actions, 
plans were cancelled to amass the task force. 

According to testimony not disputed by 
the USDA, the Department was not prepared 
to perform the necessary testing to deter- 
mine. whether or not the pork from Glover 
was contaminated with mercury thereby 
contributing to unnecessary delay. Although 
the USDA was lacking the necessary glass- 
ware for the mercury analysis tests, this was 
the first time in the United States that hu- 
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man illness was known to be caused by eat- 
ing meat from livestock that had been fed 
mercury-treated grain. 

Also, although the USDA said in an Octo- 
ber 9, 1970 letter to Senator Eastland that 
about 1,200 pounds of Glover pork products 
were condemned because they were found to 
contain mercury residue, the testimony and 
exhibits indicated only a trace of mercury. In 
fact, only one carcass out of 248 were found 
to contain mercury. The three sample test- 
ings of that one carcass indicated a mercury 
level of 0.29 parts per million, 0.16 per 
million and 0.17 parts per million. It should 
be noted that the sample carcass causing 
mercury poisoning of the three children was 
21.6 parts per million or over 200 times the 
amount of mercury found in one out of 258 
Glover carcasses. 

On February 5, 1970 at 3:00 p.m., the USDA 
released all of the hogs except one and all of 
the product except the pork livers, pork 
lungs, and liver loaf killed or made from 
the kill of January 19, 1970. The next day 
the inedible product retained by the FDA 
was released for sale as animal food. 

The 258 hog carcasses were thawed and 
processed for shipment to customers in the 
trade area along with other pork products 
that remained wholesale during the long pe- 
riod of retention. Pork, due to its nature, 
does not freeze well. On thawing, it becomes 
dark and damp. Accurate records were main- 
tained to determine the amounts of the cred- 
its that were given to customers who re- 
turned the product to the plant due to age 
and appearance a few days after delivery. 

On January 29th, the USDA released a news 
statement in Washington that stated that 
Glover Parking Company was involved “due 
to no fault of their own”, and the company’s 
action in assisting the authorities ‘indicated 
a deep concern for their customers and the 
consuming public.” In addition, tests con- 
ducted by the Washington Laboratory of the 
C&MS revealed that only one hog had traces 
of mercury contamination above the limits 
established by the World Health Organiza- 
tion (there are no limits established by the 
USDA or the Food and Drug Administration 
of the Departnient of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Since th- incident, the USDA has 
withdrawn approval of the mercury-based 
fungicides for use in treating seed grain). 

Testimony—the hearing developed the facts 
as follows: 

(A) Although Glover voluntarily withdrew 
its products from the marketplace it had no 
alternative—and would have been legally 
proceeded against had it not taken such a 
course. 

Senator Coox. Doctor Berry, I asked you 
this for a reason. Do you under the statute 
have she authority to walk into that plant if 
you so desire and close that plant down if 
you suspect that products are coming out of 
that plant that are conceivably poisonous or 
subject to containing contaminants that 
could seriously endanger the life of an 
individuai? 

Doctor BERRY. Yes, sir, we do. 

Senator Coox. All right. 

Doctor Berry. If it is under Federal inspec- 
tion. 

Senator Coox. All right. Then if you have 
that authority, the fact that Doctor Harris 
or the fact that Mr, Barrett asked them to 
voluntarily comply is pretty stiff language, 
isn’t it, when the department really has the 
authority to close the whole plant down if 
it wants to. 

Doctor BERRY. Certainly, because as one al- 
ternative, as General Bacon pointed out, we 
would have taken the legal route to detain 
that product and to remove it from food 
channels. 

Senator Cook. Were you prepared in this 
instance to take lega? action? 

Doctor Berry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coox. You were? 

Doctor Berry. Yes, sir. I might add that is 
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part of the authority of the wholesome meat 
act. 

(B) The Department of Agriculture was 
the sole cause in the delay necessitating 
spoilage of manufactured meat products due 
to theif complete failure to expeditiously run 
the required tests. 

Senator Coox. What does AOAC mean? 

Doctor Berry. The American Agricultural 
Chemists Association which are the official 
methods that we are bound to use, they are 
the legal methods. 

Senator Coox. But these are not the ones 
that you used at first. You were not prepared 
to use those at first. 

Doctor Berry. No, sir to be very frank with 
you, at the very first we were short some of 
the glassware. It takes a very special glass- 
ware to run these tests. These are very time 
consuming tests. We were short of the glass- 
ware and the company that makes it hap- 
pened to be out of the glassware and they 
immediately then made the glassware espe- 
cially for us. 

(C) The statement contained in a letter 
to the Honorable James Eastland from the 
USDA under date of October 9, 1970 (filed 
as an exhibit herein) stating: 

“In addition about 1200 pounds of pork 
products were condemned and destroyed for 
food purposes because these products were 
jound to contain mercury residue.” 


is not only totally without fact, but the 
testimony shows no tests whatever were run 
on the residue. 

Senator Coox. Can you say affirmatively 
that the 400 pounds that you asked the com- 
pany to destroy or the 1200 pounds as you 
contend, absolutely without any equivoca- 
tion contained mercury poisoning? 

Doctor Berry. No, sir. We went on the basis 
that we had found mercury in the animals. 

Senator Coox. One carcass. 

Doctor Berry. In the one carcass, and that 
these were the offal from those animals, and 
products from them, and these were not 
identified with the carcass. Now here again 
we have a different problem but these were all 
mixed. 

Senator Coox. But no tess were really 
made of all of those? 

Doctor BERRY. No, sir; I think here it was 
a practical situation of the time involved 
and the expense of testing each one of the 
products. 

(D) The record shows, pursuant to ex- 
hibits, that tests were performed on all sam- 
ples from January 20, 1970 through Febru- 
ary 2, 1970. The typewritten report unequivo- 
cally states: 

“There were No antemortem or postmor- 
tem signs.” This was signed by J. S. Conrey 
who is Chemist in Charge, J.S.D. Laboratory, 
Washington, D.C. 

This report was apparently changed at a 
later time with a handwritten exception as 
follows: “‘789—90—0.16 per million 
mercury all others below detectability.” 

The above statement is in complete con- 
tradiction of the typewritten final report. 

To further complicate the matter, when 
delay was totally detrimental to Glover, a 
letter in the form of a memo from J. 5. 
Conrey to Mr. O. L. Bennett, Chemistry 
Groups Lead—was dated February 19, 1970, 
17 days after the final report—stated one 
carcass was tested and found to have 0.29 
part per million mercury, 0.16 part per 
million mercury and 0.17 part per million 
mercury respectively in three different tests. 

The Department did not see fit to average 
the respective findings but merely desig- 
nated the carcass as containing 0.16 part per 
million mercury, again totally inconsistent 
with the typewritten report of February 2, 
1970. 

Conclusion—Recovery of this type is not 
uncommon—reference is made to Sec. 32, 7 
U.S.C. 612(c), 49 Stat. 775, indemnity for 
cranberry farmers; 7 U.S.C. 135(b), 84 Stat. 
1382, Public Law 91-524, indemnity to bee- 
keepers; 7 U.S.C. 450(j), and indemnity to 
dairy farmers. 
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For the reasons stated above and facts 
established from the hearing, S. 79 should 
be approved by the Committee in its present 
form. 

Attached hereto and made a part hereof are 
the report of the Department of Agriculture 
on an identical bill (S. 3896) of the 91st Con- 
gress and a staff memorandum made from 
the hearings. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., October 9, 1970. 
Hon. James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: We appreciate this 
opportunity to respond to your request of 
June 9, 1970, for a report on the bill S. 3896, 
for the relief of the Glover Packing Company. 

This Department recommends that the bill 
not be enacted. 

The Glover Packing Company purchased 
hogs for slaughter from an auction market, 
not knowing that some of these hogs had 
been fed seed grains treated with the fungi- 
cide (methylmercury dicyandiamide) or that 
the animals’ tissues might contain harmful 
residues. Subsequently, this Department re- 
ceived information regarding some children 
who were hospitalized after eating pork from 
hogs raised by their family. From our inves- 
tigation it was learned that.other hogs raised 
by this family had been fed seed treated with 
the fungicide, and had been included among 
those hogs purchased by Glover Packing 
Company from the auction market. Hog car- 
casses remaining at Glover Packing Company 
at that time were sampled by our inspectors 
and tested in our laboratories. As a result of 
this sampling and testing of 258 hog car- 
casses, only one was found to contain the 
mercury residue. This hog was condemned 
and destroyed for food pu . The other 
257 were released back to the firm. In addi- 
tion, about 1200 pounds of pork products 
were condemned and destroyed for food pur- 
poses because these products were found to 
contain mercury residue. 

Throughout the episode the Glover Packing 
Company was fully cooperative and supported 
all efforts to detect and remove from food 
channels any pork which may have contained 
mercury residues. On the premise that the 
products might contain mercury residue, the 
company voluntarily recalled products proc- 
essed and sold before the problem was 
detected. 

Existing provisions of general law adminis- 
tered by this Department do not provide for 
compensation for packers and processors re- 
quired to destroy meat and poultry and their 
products determined to be a threat to public 
health. In addition, while we are not aware 
of any fault on the part of the Glover Pack- 
ing Company in this matter, neither did 
this Department nor any agent of the Federal 
government contribute to the monetary loss 
experienced by that firm. Indeed, the Govern- 
ment has specific requirements that warn 
against the use of grain treated with a fungi- 
cide or insecticide, such as mercuric com- 
pounds, being fed to livestock or poultry. 
Under these circumstances, therefore, we do 
not find any legal or equitable basis for com- 
pensation by the Federal government for 
the losses incurred. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that there is no objection to the pres- 
entation of this report from the standpoint 
of the Administration's program. 

Sincerely, : 
J. PHIL CAMPBELL, 
Under Secretary. 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Senator Marlow W. Cook 
From: Staff 
Re: Glover Packing—Points in Favor of En- 
actment Developed at Hearing. 
1. The precedents of the dairy farmers, 
beekeepers and cranberries. In these cases 
the federal government paid for losses due 
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to its condemnations. The argument is: If 
you pay them, why not Glover Packing? The 
Department of Agriculture responds to this 
by pointing out the precedents cited were all 
general legislation whereas this bill is pri- 
vate legislation. The Department claims a 
private bill is discriminatory against other 
claimants similarly situated. This is perhaps 
true but Glover has a very fair argument to 
distinguish itself from others similarly situ- 
ated in that it, Glover, is in fact not so simi- 
larly situated, The reason is that the Glover 
case was the first condemnation based on 
human mercury poisoning from eating mer- 
cury contaminated meat, 

2. The strongest point in favor of Glover is 
the negligence of the Department which was 
the direct cause of the damage. At the time 
it was known by the Department that Glover 
had processed suspected hogs, the Depart- 
ment was not equipped to test the hogs. The 
Department admits it did not have the spe- 
cialized glass to perform the tests, that the 
plant making the glass was out of stock, that 
glass for the test was ordered made, that 
the test itself was unusually time-consum- 
ing, and that this caused an unusual delay. 
Glover's losses stem from three sources: (1) 
disease of one hog; (2) offal by-products de- 
stroyed because their source could not be 
traced and individual testing too expensive; 
and (3) most important, hog products that 
became unmarketable because of lapse of 
time awaiting results of tests. It took Agri- 
culture 24 days to release Glover’s meat as 
free of contamination, and hog products are 
unmarketable after that time. 

3. Glover saved the government the amount 
of this bill by voluntarily recalling its prod- 
ucts from the retail and wholesale trade 
channels by its own personnel. Agriculture 
had planned a 50-man task force to do this 
work. Travel, per diem expenses of 50 men 
would cost the government more than the 
amount in the bill. 

4. Glover was the innocent victim of unfair 
adverse publicity which with the value of 
products under embargo ($150,000) almost 
wrecked the company customer wise and 
financially. Two examples in the hearings: 
stores with signs (“We do not handle Gloy- 
er's meat”) and a Texas judge embargoing 
with marshals Glover trucks on the high- 
ways. 

5. The Department informed Glover its 
only relief was a private bill which the De- 
partment promptly opposed. 

6. Glover pleads that the public should 
stand the loss in unusual cases such as this 
and not the individual processor who cannot 
afford it. 

7. Glover was free of fault all the way 
through. If a hog does not appear ill, mer- 
cury poisoning cannot be detected by vets 
at the plant either before or after slaughter. 
Thus packing plants are, in effect, unable 
to protect themselves and the public in 
cases such as this. The mercury test is too 
expensive and difficult for use on all meats. 
The only protection is not to feed hogs 
mercury treated seed. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1971 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9910) to amend the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). The amendment will be 
stated. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

On page 31, beginning in line 18, strike 
out “for the fiscal year 1972, in addition to 
funds otherwise available for such purpose, 
not to exceed $250,000,000" and insert in lieu 
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thereof ”, in addition to funds otherwise 
available for such purpose, $250,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1972 and $200,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1973”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to extend the 
authorization for relief to India and East 
Pakistan for an additional year. The au- 
thorization currently calls for $250 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1972 and my amend- 
ment would extend that authorization to 
include $200 million for fiscal year 1973. 
It occurs to me that this is the only 1 
year authorization in the bill and I be- 
lieve that should be changed. 

My particular interest in this comes 
by virtue of the fact that in my capacity 
as chairman of the Secretary of State's 
Advisory Committee on the 1972 U.N. 
Conference on the Human Environment, 
I undertook during the August recess to 
visit the capitals of several developing 
nations for the purpose of discussing 
with appropriate officials of those coun- 
tries environmental concerns common 
to all nations, regardless of their size or 
stage of development. I was deeply im- 
pressed by the enlightened determination 
of these countries to protect the natural 
environment as they struggle to meet 
the material needs of their people. 

Following discussions with foreign 
ministry officials in New Delhi about the 
U.N. conference and the plight of the 9 
million East Pakistanis who fled their 
country to seek sanctuary on the Indian 
border, I decided to travel to Calcutta 
and see first-hand one of the several 
hundred camps hastily set up along the 
border following the outbreak of violence 
last March 25. 

Although I had read a great deal in 
the American press about the magnitude 
of the refugee problem, and although I 
had seen a number of televised reports 
from the refugee camps, I will readily 
confess that I was not prepared for the 
kind of human suffering that I found. 
Other Members of the Congress have 
visited these camps; I wish that each 
Member of both bodies could do so. I 
know of no words or pictures that could 
adequately convey the sense of im- 
mediacy that one feels during a personal 
visit. 

In spite of an extraordinary effort that 
has been made by the Government of 
India to provide shelter, nourishment, 
and medical care for the Pakistani refu- 
gees, conditions in the camps remain 
bleak indeed. Although a cholera epi- 
demic that claimed some 10,000 lives 
during the early days of the massive imi- 
gration has been effectively controlled, 
the health of the refugees—and espe- 
cially that of the children—is precarious. 
Many of the refugees traveled for dis- 
tances as great as 100 miles to reach the 
Indian border, and many arrived suf- 
fering from severe malnutrition and res- 
piratory diseases, such as pneumonia. 
Most immediately threatening is the lack 
of sufficient nourishment for the chil- 
dren in the camps. Gross protein defi- 
ciency is commonplace. One British phy- 
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sician suggested to me that unless the 
children’s diet was radically improved, 
many of.the children would perish and 
those who survive will suffer irreparable 
damage. The arrival of winter will only 
compound the existing difficulties. 

Although these dangers exist in large 
quantities, I must commend the Indian 
officials who have done an unbelieveable 
job of minimizing the suffering and 
hardships for these people. The distri- 
bution of food has been regular, though 
insufficient in quantity and quality. But 
the Indians are not to blame for the in- 
sufficient supply of materials and food. 
The response of the international com- 
munity has been good, but not good 
enough, and I fear that conditions will 
get worse before they get better. 

In March, when the conflict began, 
crops in East Pakistan were ripe and 
ready to be harvested, but the fighting 
caused many to either stay at home or 
flee their villages and the crops were 
left in the fields unharvested and gradu- 
ally ruined by the floods of the monsoon 
season. In addition, communication and 
transportation in the East have deterio- 
rated to the point where many have pre- 
dicted widespread famine, producing a 
whole new wave of refugees to India. One 
estimate I heard was to the tune of 8 
million additional evacuees, thus dou- 
bling the existing refugee population. 

The distinguished committee has rec- 
ognized, as have the Senate and the 
House, the vital role the United States 
plays in the world by responding to hu- 
manitarian needs such as now exist in 
South Asia. We have already provided 
over $180 million in foreign exchange, 
food, and local currency assistance. 
Other donors have done similarly. 

However, this need is not going to end 
in the next 8 months or in the next 18 
months. It is imperative that this Na- 
tion be able to continue its help without 
delay in meeting this need in fiscal year 
1973. Since the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has wisely recommended that 
there be a 2-year authorization for all 
other economic assistance, it would be 
equally wise for this body to authorize 
a second year of relief assistance to 
South Asia. 

Therefore, I propose this amendment, 
not to increase the amount of the au- 
thorization, but, rather, to extend the 
authorization for a second year, as the 
committee has recommended be done in 
every other situation of human assist- 
ance, 

One has only to read the newspapers 
and to watch the television news reports 
of the difficulties between India and 
Pakistan to know by these accounts of 
the enormous human suffering in India 
and Pakistan and to know that there is 
an enormous need. 

It seems to me that now in this time 
of stress and in this time of tension be- 
tween India and Pakistan, in this time 
of great need before winter begins to 
take its toll, we should show our concern 
by doing what we have done in every 
other instance of human assistance, and 
that is to authorize the assistance for 2 
years, the second year for $50 million 
less, but still for 2 years, to help in this 
most delicate and massive problem of 
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human suffering I have ever witnessed in 
my life. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator has spoken 
very eloquently, and the situation de- 
serves every word of his eloquence. 

It will be of interest to the Senator to 
know that it was a struggle in the com- 
mittee to get the $250 million so that it 
was additional to the totality of the bill. 
Otherwise it would have been put into 
the pot with every other kind of aid. 

I feel that when we authorized the 
economic and humanitarian aid—and it 
was on the motion of the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Armen) —for 2 years rather 
than 1 year, we should have included 
this matter. I feel, personally, that the 
Senator is helping us to correct some- 
thing which we would have done if we 
had been “right on the ball” as we 
should have been. Those of us who are 
for extending the authorization for eco- 
nomic and humanitarian aid for 2 years 
certainly would think that Pakistan re- 
lief ought to be available for 2 years. 

I hope very much the amendment suc- 
ceeds. 

Mr, BAKER, I thank my colleague 
from New York. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. It will take me a mo- 
ment to find the language. Is it on page 
31? 

Mr. BAKER, Page 31, line 18. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand the mean- 
ing of the Senator’s amendment as far 
as the proposal to authorize $250 million 
for the fiscal year 1972 is concerned, but 
what is the purpose of striking out the 
language beginning on line 20, after 
“1972,” “in addition to funds otherwise 
available for such purpose”? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the 
amendment does strike that language, 
but it also inserts the language in the 
last three lines, so that the language 
would read: 

In addition to funds otherwise available 
for such purpose, $250,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1972 and $200,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1973. 


Mr. COOPER. Does the Senator's 
amendment strike the words I have just 
quoted, “in addition to funds otherwise 
available for such purpose”? 

Mr. BAKER. It would strike that lan- 
guage, but it would reinsert it in the 
amendment, so the net effect would be 
that the language would remain in the 
bill as it is. 

Mr. COOPER. So that language would 
not be stricken? 

Mr. BAKER. That language would not 
be stricken. 

Mr. COOPER. That is very important 
I have been told that the Senator's 
amendment would strike that language. 
I assume the language “funds otherwise 
available for such purpose” would relate 
to commodities available under Public 
Law 480. So the Senator's amendment 
would not strike that language? 
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Mr. BAKER. It certainly was not my 
intention to strike that language. It was 
this Senator’s intention that the words 
“in addition to funds otherwise available” 
would remain in the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Then, the only addition 
is the authorization of $200 million for 
fiscal year 1973? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. The Senator from 
Kentucky is entirely correct. 

I yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

The purpose of this amendment is 
simply to provide what we have provided 
in every other assistance program, and 
that is an authorization of 2 years in- 
stead of 1, and to reduce the authoriza- 
tion for the second year by $50 million, in 
the fond hope that the refugee problem 
might subside. However, I can say first- 
hand, having seen this problem in India 
and around Calcutta, that those refugees 
do not intend to, nor do they think they 
can, return to East Pakistan in the near 
future. So I feel we should, as a matter 
of good conscience and as a matter of 
showing our concern for the greatest 
problem of human suffering I have ever 
known or witnessed, provide as we have 
provided for every other kind of human 
assistance in this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee wish to have his 
amendment modified? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that no modification is 
necessary; that the amendment as re- 
ported by the clerk is as I just expressed. 

I am glad to yield now to the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
AIKEN), 

Mr. AIKEN. Has the administration 
asked for this change in the bill? 

Mr. BAKER. That is sort of like the 
chicken and the egg. This is a matter of 
personal concern to me because, as with 
most of us, when one sees a situation 
firsthand he develops a keen interest in 
it. I was there last month. I discussed this 
matter with the State Department. I in- 
quired of the State Department if they 
would oppose or if they had any opposi- 
tion to this proposal, but for me to say I 
was offering the amendment on behalf 
of the State Department would not be 
correct, 

Mr. AIKEN. But does not the State De- 
partment hope to convey this whole re- 
sponsibility to the United Nations? Have 
they asked for more than 1 year’s au- 
thorization? 

Mr. BAKER. The Senator from Ver- 
mont asks me a question that is beyond 
any competence and knowledge that I 
possess. I cannot state that the State 
Department has that in mind. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have talked with the 
State Department since the Senator from 
Tennessee has. While I do not recall 
every word of the conversation, I get the 
feeling that the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Tennessee is not fully 
in accord with the Department's desires. 
I suggest he might call them and find 
out. 

Mr. BAKER. I would be greatly sur- 
prised if the State Department objected 
to this amendment. I talked with the 
State Department very recently, mean- 
ing today, and once again, I do not repre- 
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sent that this is an administration or 
State Department amendment. It is not; 
it is my amendment. 

It is a matter on which I feel keenly. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. It would not be a matter 
of great surprise to me if there was 
opposition to it. Of course, if there is, 
I would like to know. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myseif 5 minutes. 

I would like to read one paragraph 
from the committee report. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, would the 
Senator let me ask for the yeas and 
nays before he proceeds, while we have 
enough Senators in the Chamber? 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to read one 
paragraph: 

In authorizing $250 million for relief ac- 
tivities the Committee expects that execu- 
tive Branch officials will exert every effort 
to get other countries, including the Soviet 
Union and other Communist nations, to pay 
a fair share of the costs of this tragedy. The 
Executive Branch estimates that countries 
other than the United States have, thus far, 
contributed $159 million in goods and serv- 
ices for the refugee relief effort. The Com- 
mittee does not intend that the United 
States, in any way, assume primary respon- 
sibility for the refugee problem. This is an 
international disaster and the responsibility 
must be shared by the entire world commu- 
nity under the leadership of the United 
Nations. 


I agree with that. I do not wish to 
create the idea that this country is as- 
suming responsibility for this great trag- 
edy. We already have enough client 
states around the world and it is about 
to break us. 

The Senator is asking for another 
year, The President himself did not ask 
for but 1 year. He did not ask for 2 years, 
and the committee did not cut him back 
from 2 years. The committee gave him 
1 year and $250 million, which is exactly 
what the President asked for. 

I think it is a very substantial amount, 
and I think it would be improvident for 
us now to commit ourselves to another 
year in advance, and $200 million more. 

I anticipate that some of the items in 
this bill, though perhaps not this partic- 
ular one, will be cut back because of the 
situation in our own country. I do not 
wish to bore Senators by reciting a list 
of our problems here at home. This is a 
great tragedy, it is true, but people who 
ery over every ill they encounter always 
end up going blind. It is a matter that 
can be overdone. 

The amount the committee has rec- 
ommended is a respectable amount. It is 
what the President asked for. I cannot 
support an authorization for an addi- 
tional $200 million, for another year in 
advance. There is plenty of time next 
year to reconsider the question, to see 
what the situation is then, and whether 
or not other countries are going to as- 
sume their responsibility as well. If we 
step out in front with the assurance that 
we are going to take the whole burden, 
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we can be sure other countries will not 
assume their part of the responsibility. 

This is one tragedy in the world which 
we did not create. You can make a case 
for other countries which are in about 
the same miserable condition, such as 
South Vietnam, which did contribute to: 
but this is one to which we did not con- 
tribute, other than perhaps through our 
aid program, and it was certainly not 
our purpose in doing that to contribute 
to this tragedy. I do not think it is in- 
cumbent upon us to authorize an addi- 
tional amount of $200 million for fiscal 
1973, and I certainly cannot support the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SAXBE. I have been greatly inter- 
ested in this problem. The Senator from 
Idaho and I proposed the amendment 
which was accepted by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and is now in the bill. 

I am afraid that if we go ahead with a 
2-year program on this proposal, it could 
very well mean that we could lose some 
of our control. At the present time, the 
relief going to Pakistan is, because of ne- 
cessity, as I understand it, going through 
the military; they have so few United 
Nations people there that it is handled 
primarily through the military. 

The serious problems is, How much of 
that is getting to the refugees and how 
much of it is sustaining an oppressive 
force that started all the trouble in the 
first place? 

With the increasing number of people 
going to India, it seems to be that the 
problem is in India today, rather than 
Pakistan. 

I heard a report yesterday that there 
is now a combine of nations working in 
London, I believe, trying to arrange a 
cooperative effort and establish amounts, 
with six other western nations, for the 
purpose of working out an allocation of 
amounts to handle this relief. 

That seems to me to be the proper way 
to do this. If we go ahead and make 2- 
year allocations, I do not think it is going 
to work in harmony with or in conjunc- 
tion with that effort. I believe if anything 
we should wait and see next year just 
how much of this relief got to the refu- 
gees. If it was getting to the refugees 
now, I do not think they would be pour- 
ing over the line as they still are. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator exactly, that we should wait 
until next year. There is no reason why 
we cannot make a judgement about it 
then. 

The Senator alluded to the World Bank 
consortium, agreeing to try to work up 
an estimated $700 million in order to 
help pay for this matter. 

This is why I think we ought not to be 
in a position of assuming primary re- 
sponsibility and not go out in front this 
way; if we do then we will be considered 
to have assumed the responsibility. There 
ought to be an international effort to 
take care of these people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 2 
minutes. 
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We ought to be a part of it, but not 
responsible for all of it. I think it would 
be a mistake to authorize, for fiscal 1973, 
another $200 million. 

That is all I have to say; I am ready 
to vote if the Senator is. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

I hope none of my colleagues suggest 
this is an authorization for the relief of 
Pakistan only. It is in fact for the re- 
lief of the refugees in South Asia. The 
hard core of the fact is that virtually all 
of the refugees are in India, not in Paki- 
stan, and the relief as such would be ad- 
ministered by the Indian Government, 
and not the Government of Pakistan. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. According to the bill 
itself, this money may be used either in 
India or Pakistan. 

Mr. BAKER. That is the point I am 
making. I gathered from comments in the 
colloquy between the chairman and the 
Senator from Ohio that this was con- 
sidered to be for relief in Pakistan. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, it is for Paki- 
stani refugees, where they are. 

Mr. BAKER. It is my estimation that 
as far as the total cost of refugee relief 
in Pakistan is concerned, that would run 
to approximately $300 million—not for 
us to pay for, but the total estimated 
cost—and the estimated cost for refugee 
relief in India, on the contrary, would 
run to something in the nature of $830 
million. 

So I respond to two points made a mo- 
ment ago in the colloquy in opposition: 
First, that this is not Pakistani relief, 
it is South Asia relief, and as a practical 
matter most of it would go to India; and 
second, that we are not buying a client 
nation; we are not shouldering the whole 
burden. We are talking about probably 
$1 billion in total cost of relief as a re- 
sult of this terrible wave of human suf- 
fering—as a matter of fact, something 
well over a billion dollars: $300 million 
in Pakistan and $800 million in India. 

It seems to me, now, when the fires of 
conflict are raging between Pakistan and 
India, and we stand on the brink of 
massive armed conflict over the refugee 
problem, that now, not a year from now, 
is the time to say we want to do our part; 
and our part consists of authorizing 2 
years, in my judgment, and not just 1 
year, for this item just as we have done 
in the case of every other relief item in 
this bill. Why should we single this one 
out, and say we are not going to do as 
much here as we have in every other 
instance? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. One point the Senator 
has made I think is very strong, and I am 
going to interrupt the Senator to make 
it myself. That is this question of a pos- 
sible war between India and Pakistan. 
Such a war could conceivably be based on 
economic factors, due to a weakening of 
India’s position as a result of the refugee 
problem. 

The views of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) are very strong in 
that regard, and I think we have to listen 
to them very carefully. Would the Sen- 
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ator consider cranking into his amend- 
ment—he can do it now or later—some 
requirement that the President of the 
United States endeavor to put together 
a consortium of nations for relief, having 
wide discretion in the utilization of these 
resources, to fit the United States into a 
pattern of relief which would be multi- 
national in character. He can withhold 
funds. He does not have to ask for appro- 
priations. He has very wide discretion, 
anyway. 

But it seems to me that by cranking 
that into the amendment, the Senator 
might go far to answer the argument that 
it is an uncertain situation; it is open- 
ended; perhaps we are going beyond 
where we ought to go in prudence, which 
I think is the strong point Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT has made. 

Mr. BAKER. I would be delighted to 
do that as a modification of this amend- 
ment or a more far-reaching and more 
universal amendment, because I believe 
the multinational approach made here 
and elsewhere is superior to the risk we 
run in direct 1-to-1 aid from the United 
States. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the Senator see 
any reason at all, as the author of this 
amendment, why the Soviet Union or 
other Communist countries might not 
be welcomed into a consortium to give 
this type of multilateral relief? 

Mr. BAKER. I think that is entirely 
possible. If it were to occur, I think it 
might have a very salutary political 
effect, as well as an economic effect. 

One other thing on the cost and its 
relationship to this authorization: The 
senior Senator from New York pointed 
out very properly, that India is a very 
large country, but a very weak country 
economically. It has been brought to my 
attention that just through December 
1971, it is estimated that India will spend, 
of her own resources, more than we are 
authorizing for 1 year here—$260 million. 

While I was in New Delhi last month 
and while I was in Calcutta last month, 
I heard substantial Indian citizens who 
are educated and aware frankly discuss 
whether it would be economically better 
to continue supporting 9 million refugees 
or to have war with Pakistan. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is an additional reason for our 
show of strength at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr SAXBE. I know that this kind of 
talk goes on, to which the Senator from 
Tennessee has referred. But I do not 
think that is the simple choice. I think 
the choice is whether they have war and 
the refugees, because having a war is just 
going to increase the number of refugees. 

These are persons who have been dis- 
placed by the breakdown of the jute in- 
dustry in East Bengal. They are caused 
by the typhoon which struck there 18 
months ago. It is caused by the repression 
of the militaristic regime. These are all 
problems that have accumulated. 

Many of these people are there be- 
cause even if there were no civil unrest, 
there is no livelihood for them, because 
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the jute industry has collapsed, and they 
came where they can get a free meal. In- 
dia has welcomed them and has done a 
very humanitarian thing, and I think we 
must applaud the action that India has 
taken. 

We certainly want to do everything to 
discourage war between India and Paki- 
stan. But, at the same time, I think it is 
important that we look to where the al- 
liances are, the alliances of India and 
Russia. I want to be a friend to India. 
Certainly, they are the only nation that 
I would regard as operating under demo- 
cratic process on the Continent of Asia. 
I admire their desire to better them- 
selves. 

But I must remind the Senator that 
they are going to have this problem 
whether they have war or do not have 
war. They are going to have. this prob- 
lem continuing until the jute industry is 
replaced by some type of industry that 
can scak up these workers previously em- 
ployed there. They are going to have this 
problem as long as Pakistan thinks it can 
rule the major part of its nation by the 
army. 

The amendment that is in there is put 
in with the hope that it will bring some 
pressure to bear on Pakistan to recog- 
nize that they cannot continue in the 
present situation. I hope it works. But I 
think the only way we can do this part of 
it is to say, “All right, we will go in 
with a consortium. We want to help and 
to do our part, as we have many times. All 
over the world we have demonstrated our 
compassion, our altruism, and we want 
to do this.” But I do not think we should 
do it for more than 1 year. We have to 
see how this works. We want to see if the 
refugee problem is solved or if it is a 
phenomenon that is going to continue 
until there is some resettlement, some 
plan. I do not think it is a problem that 
will be solved by relief. I think that 1 
year is sufficient. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has 40 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. BAKER. I yield myself 5 minutes. 
After that, I will be willing to yield back 
the remainder of my time and proceed to 
a vote. 

Mr. JAVITS. Before the Senator starts, 
will he yield to me so that we can com- 
plete the thought we had before? 

Mr. BAKER, I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thought that if the Sen- 
ator's amendment were adopted, we could 
add at the end of the paragraph—be- 
cause the paragraph reads appropriately 
for it—the following. As it stands now, it 
reads at the end of the paragraph: 

Such assistance shall be distributed, to the 
maximum extent practicable, under the aus- 
pices of and by international institutions and 
relief agencies or United States voluntary 
agencies. 


Add: 
and/or under the auspices of an interna- 
tional consortium or consortia organized for 
the purpose. 

The Senator does not have to do that 
now. 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, as I stated 
earlier, I have no objection to that being 
added. I would prefer to proceed with the 
amendment as we have debated it, and I 
would certainly support the suggestion 
by the Senator from New York, after the 
amendment is acted on, to add that. I 
understand that it would come after the 
last word on line 3, page 32. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is right. 

Mr. BAKER. That would be entirely 
appropriate. 

Mr. President, once again, I want to 
say that I do not visualize this authori- 
zation as a way of settling the internal 
problems of Pakistan, nor do I, for that 
matter, think it is going to settle the 
problems between India and Pakistan. 

I think we ought to keep in mind that, 
wholly aside from the reasons and the 
cause for the conflict and the situation 
as we find it, there are 9 million East 
Pakistanis in East India, in the State of 
East Bengal. I think it is clear that many 
of them are going to die unless they are 
properly taken care of, and this authori- 
zation represents only a small fraction 
of the total relief effort by India and 
by many other countries, including the 
Soviet Union. 

I think it ought to be borne in mind— 
as I am sure all my colleagues do—that 
by the time we get this bill passed, and 
certainly by the time it is signed, prob- 
ably 5 months of this fiscal year will have 
elapsed and we will have only 7 months 
of the authorization remaining. 

I think it is imperative that now, at 
this time, when probably the greatest 
crisis the international community has 
before it is at its height, the United 
States should exercise its maximum ef- 
fort to alleviate the human suffering and 
the misery that goes with it. 

I am entirely in accord with the point 
made by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
that we ought not arrange a situation to 
acquire a client state. But, my goodness, 
after all the relations we have had with 
and the economic assistance we have 
given to India and to Pakistan, if we now 
have to face the prospect of creating a 
client state, it is a little late in the game. 
I am trying to respond to human suffer- 
ing, and I think we have never seen 
human suffering in recent years on the 
scale and of the scope we find now in 
India. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not mean a 
client state in the sense of a national 
problem. We did take considerable re- 
sponsibility for the refugees in the Mid- 
dle East, and we still do, after these 
many years. It is on a small scale. I sup- 
pose we can afford it. But this is on such 
an enormous scale that I submit it is 
just unreasonable for us now to assume 
the same relationship to this problem as 
we did with the refugee problem in the 
Middle East. 

The House authorized only $100 mil- 
lion. We authorized $250 million. We 
have more than doubled what the House 
authorized, which I think is very gen- 
erous. Of course you can always come in, 
for more. I suppose if you asked for $800 
million, they can find somebody to use it. 
I really think the $250 million is a rea- 
sonable amount. 


If the United States assumed the re- 
sponsibility for the refugee problem in 
India, just as we did in the Middle East, 
then we would be saddled with it. That 
is the thought I was trying to convey. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. As the chairman has 
stated, the House authorized $100 mil- 
lion for 1 year. Then the administration 
requested that the amount be raised to 
$250 million. I understood that that was 
for 1 year. An employee of the State De- 
partment says it was wanted for 2 years. 
That was not my understanding. Any- 
way, at no time have they requested 
more than $250 million for the refugee 
program. 

I understand there may be some other 
developments: that other countries may 
come in and make larger contributions 
than they have made so far. The United 
States has been bearing the load for the 
most part up to now; but in the coming 
year, it is hoped to get some agreements 
from other countries in connection with 
the relief programs. So I think the Sen- 
ate bill is all right, and I cannot support 
the amendment, because it is quite con- 
trary to my understanding. 

Mr. BAKER. I think we ought to do 
our part; and our part is to treat the 
AID program as we have in the last 2 
years. 

Mr. President, I am ready to yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr, SAXBE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SAXBE. I have one other remark 
to make. I understand that the Senator 
from Tennessee has seen the situation 
firsthand. If we want to keep the ref- 
ugees in camps and provide more money 
for them—because horrible as their con- 
ditions are, they are probably better 
than their living conditions at home—— 

Mr. BAKER. There is no doubt that 
the refugees are probably better off in 
the camps than they were in Pakistan. 
There is also no doubt that they are 
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better off there than they were in Cal- 
cutta. 

As a matter of fact, I saw barbed wire 
being put around refugee camps in Cal- 
cutta, not to keep the refugees in, but 
to keep the residents of Calcutta out. 

I can detect no evidence that they are 
going to leave. I know of no basis on 
which we can think they are going to 
leave, and I do not see how we are go- 
ing to let them stay there, 9 million 
strong, while we fuss about it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to read a let- 
ter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN, The letter reads: 

THE Wurre HOUSE, 
Washington, September 30, 1971. 
THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES: 

Sir: I ask the Congress to consider an 
amendment to the request for appropriations 
transmitted in the budget for the fiscal year 
1972 in the amount of $250 million for for- 
eign assistance. 

The details of this proposal are set forth 
in the enclosed letter from the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, with 
whose comments and observations I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
RICHARD NIXON. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include also the letter of Mr. 
George Shultz regarding the $250 mil- 
lion request for fiscal 1972. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., September 30, 1971. 

The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Sm: I have the honor to submit for your 
consideration an amendment to the request 
for appropriations transmitted in the budget 
for the fiscal year 1972 involving an increase 
in the amount of $250 million for interna- 
tional development assistance, as follows: 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
GRANTS AND OTHER PROGRAMS 


Budget 
appendix 


page Heading 


Request 
pending 


Proposed 
amendments 


Revised 
request 


18 “Refugee relie!”’ 


(After the fast paragraph under the heading ‘Grants and other 


$250, 000, 000 


programs," insert the above new heading and the following 


paragraph thereunder :) 


“For the relief and rehabilitation of refugees from East Pakistan and 
for humanitarian reliet in East Pakistan, $250,000,000, to remain avail- 


able until expended." 


The amendment to the budget for refugee 
relief will provide $250 million for the relief 
and rehabilitation of refugees from East 
Pakistan and for humanitarian relief in 
East Pakistan under the leadership and 
coordination of the United Nations. The 
United States has already provided $70.5 
million in relief assistance for refugees in 
India through the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees and $9.7 million 
in dollar assistance to East Pakistan. Food 
Resources under Public Law 480 will supple- 
ment the funds now requested. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE P. SHuutz, Director. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am 
happy to have that information. As I 
stated earlier, it is not an administration 
amendment. This is an amendment by 
the senior Senator from Tennessee to 
accomplish a purpose that, I believe, is 
very, very urgent and is based on my 
personal observations. I do not profess 
to speak on behalf of the administration. 
As I have stated to the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont, I have no idea 
what the reaction will be if the amend- 
ment should be adopted. 
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Mr. AIKEN. The letter was sent only 
a few weeks ago. 

Mr. BAKER. This is a moderate 
amendment and has nothing to do with 
what the administration may have sub- 
mitted; I want that understood. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BAKER. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH). If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
BENTSEN), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CuurcH), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
Grave), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HumPHREY), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
McIntyre), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskre), the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RanpotpH), the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia (Mr. Tunney), and the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are 
necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee) is paired with the 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MuwnoptT) is absent because of illness. 

Also the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Buckiey), the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. JorpAN), and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 61, as follows: 

[No. 269 Leg.] 
YEAS—18 


Cook 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Fong 
Hatfield 
Javits 


NAYS—61 


Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brooke 


McGovern 
Moss 

Pell 
Schweiker 
Weicker 
Young 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 


Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ellender 


Fannin 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
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Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 


McClellan 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Hughes Pearson 
Jordan, N.C. Percy 
Long Proxmire 
Magnuson Ribicoff 
Mansfield Roth 
Mathias Saxbe 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, 

PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 

Stennis, against. 
NOT VOTING—20 


Inouye Muskie 
Jackson Packwood 
Jordan,Idaho Randolph 
Kennedy Tower 
McGee Tunney 
Harris McIntyre Williams 
Humphrey Mundt 


So Mr. Baker’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Brock), I call up his 
amendment which is at the desk, and 
which is cosponsored by the junior Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY). I 
ask that the amendment be stated and 
made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). The amendment will be 
stated. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 538 

On page 61, line 8, strike out all through 
line 15, and renumber succeeding sessions 
accordingly. 


Hollings 
Hruska 


AS 


Bentsen 
Buckley 
Church 
Dominick 
Gravel 


PROGRAM 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I now ask 
the distinguished majority leader if he 
can advise the Senate concerning busi- 
ness for the femainder of the day and 
perhaps the remainder of the week. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, we 
cannot hear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
will come in at 10 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. There will be a brief period for 
the conduct of morning business and 
then the Brock-Buckley amendment will 
be pending. 

It is anticipated we will have a number 
of amendments tomorrow and it is also 
anticipated that in an effort to get along 
with this bill the Senate may well stay in 
late tomorrow evening. We will come in 
early on Friday. The Senate will stay in 
late that evening in an attempt to avoid 
& Saturday session. So it will call for the 
cooperation of the entire Senate. 

Mr. President, we anticipate that we 
will bring up the Alaskan Claims bill on 
Monday. As of now, I do not know when 
the bill on warranties will be brought up, 
but we are working with the interested 
parties. That bill is S. 986. It looks now 
as if it might be Monday afternoon. Fol- 
lowing that we will have the Water Qual- 
ity Act which should be reported to the 
calendar shortly, and it is anticipated 
that sometime in the next week or so it 
might be possible to report the tax bill. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. We are working two 
sessions a day on the tax bill. We have 
made good progress. If the Senate main- 
tains a quorum through Saturday, there 
is a possibility we could report the bill by 
the end of the week and I feel sure if it is 
not reported by the end of the week, it 
will be reported the early part of next 
week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. Also, the bill having to 
do with the EEOC will be reported today 
or tomorrow, so there is a heavy schedule 
ahead for the Senate. I urge all Senators 
to remain on the job and to be close at 
hand because tomorrow and Friday will 
be extremely difficult days and if we do 
not complete this bill Friday night it is 
the intention of the joint leadership to 
come in on Saturday, a fate which I 
would like to avoid, at least this weekend. 


THE CONSUMER PRODUCTION WAR- 
RANTIES AND FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION IMPROVEMENT ACT 
OF 1971 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, we 
will soon take up consideration of S. 986, 
the Consumer Product Warranties and 
Federal Trade Commission Improvement 
Act of 1971 which was unanimously re- 
ported out by the Senate Commerce 
Committee. We worked long and hard 
in fashioning this bill which would pro- 
vide the public with the kind of consumer 
protection it needs in this area, and 
simultaneously eliminate additional bur- 
dens cn businessmen offering warranties. 

The results of this labor have been 
significant. We have achieved significant 
acceptance of the measure from all seg- 
ments. Of particular interest is a poll 
conducted by the National Federation 
of Independent Business. Now usually 
these independent businessmen are some- 
what hesitant about accepting new con- 
sumer proposals. They frequently fear 
that onerous burdens will be placed upon 
them. But I am very pleased to note that 
this is not the case with S. 986. The poll 
found that 72 percent of business people 
are in favor of the bill, 24 percent oppose 
it and 4 percent do not have an opinion. 
When we can come out with a bill sup- 
ported by 72 percent of the business peo- 
ple in the United States, I think we have 
a good bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle on the poll which appeared in the 
Frederick, Md. Post be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FULL WARRANTY 

The nation’s independent business owners, 
who are outspoken in opposition to some of 
the proposals made under the banner of “con- 
sumer protection,” do however favor making 
the words “full warranty” mean exactly 
what the consumer thinks they mean. 

In a nationwide poll, the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business finds business 
owners, by a 3-1 margin, favoring legislation 
by Senator Warren Magnuson of Washing- 
ton which would require manufacturers to 
stand behind their full warranties by making 


good on repair or relacement of defective 
products ... with no “outs” in the fine 
print. 

The average consumer is confused or mis- 
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led by many warranties and guaranties, and 
probably needs a legal opinion to understand 
the limits of protection offered by the manu- 
facturer. 

The Federation's poll found 72 per cent of 
the business people in fayor of Senator Mag- 
nuson’s legislation, only 24 per cent opposing 
it, and the remaining 4 per cent on the fence. 

Responses of Maryland independents add 
up to 73 per cent in fayor, 23 per cent against 
the measure, and 4 per cent undecided. 

Senator Magnuson hopes to make the term 
“full warranty” really meaningful by requir- 
ing the manufacturer to comply with some 14 
disclosure requirements which would leave 
no doubt as to the scope of warranty cover- 
age. Warranties not meeting these Federal 
standards could be called “partial warran- 
ties,” but not “full warranties.” 

The bill sets as minimum Federal stand- 
ards of a full warranty the manufacturer's 
responsibility of repairing or replacing any 
malfunctioning or defective product within 
a reasonable time after purchase with no 
charge to the consumer. 

For years, many independent retailers have 
complained that they are in the “hot seat” 
in dealing with dissatisfied customers seek- 
ing warranty services. The retailer is the one 
who usually explains that the warranty is 
limited, that the manufacturer will not re- 
place the defective part, that labor charges 
are not covered, etc, 

The Federation has received many com- 
plaints from retailers on this problem, and 
on the general level of workmanship in prod- 
ucts which result in consumer complaints 
to the retailers. 

If manufacturers had to stand behind 
their full warranties and make good on de- 
fective products, it’s assumed by business 
people that manufacturers would be more 
diligent about seeing that products were 
made to last for the full length of the war- 
ranty period. 

An earlier poll of Independents showed 43 
per cent are in favor and 49 per cent opposed 
to another Congressional bill which would 
set up government machinery to tag durable 
consumer products with statements of “life- 
time expectancy.” 

Perhaps the Magnuson bill engenders more 
support because it gets to the heart of the 
problem of warranties, and manufacturers’ 
devious use of these documents, without 
creating new government bureaucracy, but 
simply beefing up the responsibilities of the 
Federal Trade Commission in this area. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT FOR SAFE 
HIGHWAYS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
first national youth traffic safety con- 
ference was held last week, October 8-11, 
in Oakland, Calif., for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a nationwide youth movement 
aimed at reducing the senseless slaughter 
of Americans on our highways. The con- 
ference, sponsored by an Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Department of Transpor- 
tation known as YOUTHS— Youth Order 
United Toward Highway Safety—in- 
cluded some 123 delegates representing 
every State, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico. 

The concern of the delegates centered 
primarily around the unusually high pro- 
portion of fatalities among drivers under 
the age of 25. Highway accidents in 1969 
claimed the lives of 17,700 youths, ap- 
proximately half of all deaths of those 
between the ages of 15-24. Youthful 
drivers are involved in 60 percent more 
fatal accidents than their proportion of 
the driving population. 

Armed with this data, the delegates 
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assembled a three-pronged action pro- 
gram aimed at minimizing deaths on the 
highway. Part I of the program was di- 
rected toward the driver himself: his 
driving skills, attitudes, and state of 
physical and mental health. But realizing 
that it is often difficult to change people 
and that people are not the sole cause of 
traffic accidents, the delegates aimed part 
II and II of their program at insuring 
that the autos we drive and the roads we 
drive on are well constructed and de- 
signed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olutions adopted at the youth conference 
be printed in the Record following my 
remarks, I ask for its printing with the 
urgent hope that young people through- 
out the United States will work in their 
communities for better highway safety. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SURVIVAL 1971—Aporrep PESOLUTIONS FROM 
“How To CrasH” WORKSHOP 


I 


Whereas, currently available crash protec- 
tion devices (i.e. seat belts) have proven to 
be ineffective in the prevention of personal 
injury in auto crashes due to lack of use; 
and, 

Whereas, passive restraint systems offer 
satisfactory protection in crash situation be- 
cause of the automatic nature of their opera- 
tion as well as because of their proven struc- 
tural advantages; and, 

Whereas, we, the members of Survival °71 
believe that manufacturers are indeed capa- 
ble of producing such devices immediately 
at a reasonable cost. 

Be it resolved that the 1971 Youths Con- 
ference fully approves the Crash Survivabil- 
ity Standards set forth by the Department of 
Transportation Federal Motor Vehicle Stand- 
ard 208; and, 

Be it also resolved that this Youths Sur- 
vival Conference censures the Department of 
Transportation for postponing the effecting 
of these regulations; and, 


Be it finally resolved that this Youths 
Survival Conference requests the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to re-establish Au- 
gust 15, 1973 as the date for the operational- 
ization of Federal Motor Vehicle Standard 
208. 

II 


Whereas, we the members of Survival "71 
have received information regarding effective 
passive restraint systems; and, 

Whereas, we see the necessity for the pub= 
lic to receive similar information. 

Be it resolved, that the automotive indus- 
try not present misinformation in advertis- 
ing; that the Department of Transportation 
provide information regarding airbags as an 
effective passive restraint system; that the 
Federal Trade Commission require substan- 
tiation of all publicized facts regarding pas- 
sive restraint systems. 


mz 

Whereas, we, the members of Survival "71 
have seen the need for safe highway design 
and the removal of highway hazards; and 

Whereas, young people can be a vigorous 
force to assist in detecting and helping to 
eradicate such hazards. 

Be it resolved, that local committees set up 
the necessary channels to generate interest 
and action on the part of youths to eliminate 
these hazards. 


SURVIVAL 1971—ApDOPTED RESOLUTIONS 
I 


The delegates of Survival '71 strongly rec- 
ommend to President Nixon and Congress 
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that the Highway Safety Act become a top 
priority issue in the national mind, and that 
significantly additional funds be made avail- 
able to support the highway safety effort. 


Survival "71 recommends to Secretary of 
Transportation John A. Volpe that separate 
funds be set aside for Youth Highway Safety 
Action Programs, which will be coordinated 
through the Youth Highway Safety Advis- 
ory Committee. 


SURVIVAL 1971—Aporrep RESOLUTIONS From 
“ROLLING STONED” WORKSHOP 


I 


Due to the critical lack of data concerning 
the effects of drugs on driving, Survival "71 
notes with interest and fully supports the 
Department of Transportation’s upcoming 
studies on drugs and driving. 


mr 


Since it is extremely difficult for individ- 
uals to determine their approximate blood 
alcohol content, Survival ‘71 recommends 
that inexpensive balloon breath test equip- 
ment be available for purchase in all busi- 
nesses licensed to sell alcoholic beverages. 

It appears that certain drinking laws en- 
courage young people to combine their drink- 
ing and their driving, 

(1) To stop 18-21 year olds driving long 
distances to obtain alcohol from states with 
lower drinking ages, and, 

(2) To help prevent consumption of al- 
cohol in motor vehicles due to inability to 
drink elsewhere, 

mr 


Survival '71 recommends that a legal drink- 
ing age of 18 years be made uniform through- 
out the nation. 

Iv 


Survival "71 feels that ignorance of the 
effects of alcohol and drugs on the driving 
abilities of young people is a significant ob- 
struction to reducing their excessive accident 
fatality rate. 

1. Survival "71 therefore recommends that 
driver education courses be required to real- 
istically deal with: 

(a) the effects of alcohol on the human 
body; 

(b) the effects of alcohol on the human 
body as related to driver performance; and 

(c) the effects of both prescription and 
nonprescription drugs on driver perform- 
ance, where such are known. 

Materials used in such instruction should 
be updated periodically. 

2. It is further recommended that any 
driver licensing standard proposed by the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion or promulgated by any state be re- 
quired to include a significant number of 
examination questions relating to: 

(a) the effects of alcohol on the human 
body; 

(b) the effects of alcohol on the body as 
related to driver performance; 

(c) the effects of both prescription and 
non-prescription drugs on driver perform- 
ance where such are known. 

Subsequent or periodic license re-exami- 
nation, if any, should include materials and 
questions related to the above subject mat- 
ter and all such materials and questions 
should be updated periodically. 

3. Finally, mass advertising campaigns re- 
lated to the problem of drinking and driv- 
ing should be geared toward the particular 
problems of the 15-24 year age group in an 
amount proportionate to this group’s in- 
volvement in alcoho! related fatalities. 


v 


Survival '71 recommends that the use of 
driver rehabilitation clinics and driver re- 
education schools be made an integral part 
of the sentencing of drivers convicted of 
driving while intoxicated and that such sen- 
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tencing procedures be established by law in 
every state and be included in the Alcohol 
safety standard, 

vI 

Survival ‘71 strongly recommends that the 
Office of Alcohol Countermeasures undertake 
a detailed study of the penalties now in ex- 
istence in every state for all offenses of driv- 
ing while under the influence in order to: 

(1) evaluate their overall effect in reduc- 
ing the incidence of drunk driving; 

(2) eliminate ineffective or unreasonable 
penal provisions; 

(3) establish a model criteria for the pen- 
alties that may be invoked upon conviction 
for first, second, or third offenses of driving 
while intoxicated. 

vir 


The Committee recommends to the youth 
conference the following proposal for im- 
mediate action on the state level: 

Action program I—Drunk Driver Interlock 

The Committee Recommends: 

(1) that Youths explore the possibility of 
insurance rate reductions upon yoluntary in- 
stallation of an approved drunk driving in- 
terlock device—and 

(2) that Youths support action which 
would make the installation of an interlock 
system after a DWI conviction a voluntary 
alternative to all or part of a fine or fail 
sentence. 

The Committee is in agreement that such 
interlock devices could, in addition to the 
drunk driving function, serve as significant 
deterrents to auto theft, and that knowledge 
of this by the public might significantly 
lessen possible public opposition to such 
devices. 

Action program II—.10% BAC and Quanti- 
tative Testing 

1, In view of the established relationship 
of a .10% Blood Alcohol concentration to low 
levels of driver performance, and 

In view of the congested dockets of our 
criminal court systems and traffic courts. 

The Committee recommends action by 
youth delegates to win both public and leg- 
islative support for making operation of a 
motor vehicle by persons with blood alcohol 
concentrations of .10% or more illegal per se. 

2. Furthermore, in view of the overwhelm- 
ing need for precise statistical information on 
the exact extent of the relationship of alcohol 
to traffic fatalities, the Committee further 
urges that the youth delegates work to win 
both public and legislative support for leg- 
islation requiring quantitative tests for 
alcohol and other drugs on the bodies of all 
persons fatally injured in motor vehicle 
crashes, 

Action program IiI—Drunk Patrols 

In view of the fact of high concentrations 
of drunken drivers operating their vehicles 
within certain time periods and in certain 
areas, the committee recommends that the 
Youths delegates, both by individual contact 
and organized groups, attempt to have Gov- 
ernor's Representatives for Highway Safety, 
as well as local authorities, establish special 
“drunk patrols” at the times and areas in 
which there is a high probability of the 
presence of intoxicated drivers. 


vim 


Survival "71 strongly recommends that the 
Department of Health, Education & Welfare, 
in conjunction with the Office of Alcohol 
Countermeasures, immediately undertake an 
in depth analysis of social and cultural pres- 
sures that have been used to emphasize the 
social irresponsibility of those who con- 
tribute In any form to the occurrence of 
such deviate activity in other countries. 
Survivat 1971—Aporrep RESOLUTIONS From 

“How Do You RATE” WORKSHOP 


As Delegates of the National Youth Trafic 
Safety Conference, we see a need for driver 
education and one major goal for this course: 
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This Goal Being: The development of an 
awareness of other drivers and potentially 
hazardous situations, evaluation of these 
situations and the ability to handle the 
aforementioned correctly. 

We recognize certain problems need to be 
investigated and resolved; these problems 
being: 

A. Instructor qualification and certifica- 
tion; and 

B. Material and curriculum of the course. 

In order to overcome these problems, we 
resolve the following: 

In the area of Instructor Improvement: 

1. Urge colleges and educative institutions 
to offer a greater quantity and quality of 
safety education curricula. 

2. More extensive training. 

3. Periodic re-evaluation of instructors. 

4. More extensive knowledge of respective 
State traffic laws. 

5. Regional gathering or meeting of in- 
Structors to correlate resources of individual 
instructors. 

6. Instructor must maintain an excellent 
driving record. 

7. Raise minimal certification require- 
ments. 

In the area of the course, we resolve: 

1. Enlarge the scope of the course. 

. The Classroom Phase Through: 

. State laws and regulations; 

. Basic operation and maintenance; 
. Use of Resource Personnel; 

. Improvement of audio visual aids; 

5. Operation and information of safety 
equipment; 

6. Safety Technology; 

7. Drugs and driving with an emphasis on 
alcohol. 

B. The Simulator phase: 

The simulator should be maintained as a 
tool beneficial as introduction to driving, 
and as a means to reduce the load on in- 
structors. 

C. The Driving phase: 

A two phase system with driver able to 
receive permit after first phase and license 
after second phase; 

(a) the first phase including handling the 
car under normal conditions; 

(b) the second phase should include: skid 
control, blow-out control, panie stop control 
and throttle control, and related driving 
skills need in emergency realistic driving. 

D. (1) The Driver’s Education Program 
should first be made available to everyone 
in the hope of an eyentual compulsory or 
mandatory course. 

(2) The Driver's Education program should 
be made a part of a K-12 (Kindergarten— 
12th grade system of safety education). 

In the area of state driver licensing: 

(1) testing should be made more strenu- 
ous and comprehensive; 

(2) re-testing should be made mandatory. 

As responsible delegates, we should con- 
tact: 

(1) The other youth in a survey to get an 
honest reaction to this resolution; 

(2) State officials in order to get these 
programs implemented. 


SURVIVAL 1971—Apoprep RESOLUTIONS From 
“GETTING IT TOGETHER” WORKSHOP 


We, the members of Youth Order United 
Toward Highway Safety, meeting at our first 
National Convention, do hereby, 

I 


Resolve, that Youth, nationwide, must be 
made aware of the magnitude of the tragedy 
of highway deaths afflicting their group and 
must be motivated by us, the aforesaid mem- 
bers, and others to act to alleviate and end 
that tragedy... 

To this end, let a theme for our movement 
and appropriate symbols be devised and let 
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appropriate media contacts be made with our 
fellow youths. 

We do hereby commit to our Youth Order 
United Toward Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee the task of organizing this work 
and of disseminating to our membership 
those specific ideas which have been raised 
at our convention. 

We, the members of Youth Order United 
Toward Highway Safety, meeting at our first 
national convention do hereby, 


n 


Resolve, that the financial support, ideas 
and services of various existing groups be 
used to further our cause where possible and 
advisable; toward this end, we specifically call 
the attention of the Federal government in 
all its branches, the State governments, local 
governments, private industry—especially, 
small businesses—law enforcement agencies, 
organized youth groups—existing now and 
those which will come into being, to our 
movement and its concerns and advise them 
of the supporting role with which we charge 
them. 

We, the members of Youth Order United 
Toward Highway Safety Advisory Committee, 
meeting at our first national convention, do 
hereby, 

mr 

Resolve, that the continuing existence of 
Youths and our Advisory Committee and of 
our membership here gathered today with 
those who will join us are organized together 
to stop the outrage of our slaughter at the 
hands of those who would take our lives with 
the abuse of alcohol and other drugs, with 
inadequate educational programs, with poor- 
ly built cars and poorly designed and main- 
tained highways—to this end, let a network 
of Youth Groups be formed locally, statewide 
and nationally, to serve as a formal commu- 
nication chain for us and to aid us financial- 
ly and organizationally. Let this network and 
its component parts relate to the issues of 
this outrage as they find them and serve the 
youth of our country by attempting to better 
their lot, especially as to this crisis of high- 
way fatalities. We do hereby authorize and 
charge our Advisory Committee to take ap- 
propriate action to meet the goals and plans 
herein named and to do so based partially on 
a review of the activities of this convention 
and on a follow-up and evaluation of those 
activities which our members are involved as 
we accept and act upon the challenge of this 
meeting. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9910) to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of the Senate the amendment 
which is pending, offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Brock) and the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), 
would strike section 410 relating to the 
Formosa resolution. It will be recalled 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Alaska made a change so far 
as the date is concerned but this would 
strike the whole section. I have made 
this statement so that Senators will 
know what the pending amendment is 


about. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I yield myself 2 minutes on the bill. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 
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ORDER FOR SENATE TO CONVENE 
AT 9 AM. MONDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 
1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate meets on Monday next it 
convene at 9 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LAND CLAIMS OF ALASKAN NA- 
TIVES—A UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, with the approval of the distin- 
guished majority leader, and having 
cleared this matter with the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson), the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris) and the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, I propose the following 
unanimous-consent agreement: 

That on Monday, at 10 o’clock a.m., 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of S. 35, a bill to provide for settlement 
of certain land claims of Alaska Natives, 
and for other purposes; that time on the 
bill be limited to 4 hours, that time on 
any amendment thereto be limited to 1 
hour, that time on any amendment to an 
amendment be limited to 30 minutes, that 
time on any motion or appeal, with the 
exception of a motion to lay on the table, 
be limited to 30 minutes, and that the 
foregoing times be equally divided be- 
tween the mover of such amendment, 
motion, or appeal, and the manager of 
the bill; that in the event the manager 
of the bill supports such amendment, mo- 
tion, or appeal, then the time in opposi- 
tion thereto be under the control of the 
minority leader or his designee; that no 
amendment not germane be in order; 
and that Senators in control of the time 
on the bill may allot time therefrom to 
any Senator on any amendment, motion, 
or appeal. 

I have cleared this agreement with the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Baker) with respect to germane- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
I ask the acting majority leader and the 
acting minority leader a question? I 
notice on the executive calendar, under 
“Treaties,” the International Conven- 
tion on Civil Liability for Oil Pollution 
Damage. I do not know how long it has 
been on the calendar, but I wanted to 
inquire whether there is a “hold” on it 
or why it has not been brought up. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is my understanding that the 
Senate is awaiting the negotiation of an- 
other international agreement. This is 
the advice that has been delivered to me 
by the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL) through a member of 
the Policy Committee staff. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We will have, out 
of the Public Works Committee and the 
Committee on Commerce, probably the 
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first part of next week, an ocean dumping 
bill which is involved in this subject 
matter. My understanding is that they 
are working on some other portions of 
the oil pollution damage problem in in- 
ternational waters and that, logically, 
the civil liability matter would come up 
after we see what happens in that par- 
ticular negotiation. All of us are anxious 
to get at this job and get it done. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The re- 
sponse I was given was based on the in- 
formation supplied to me by the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL). 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I hope they can work 
both of them out. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. I 
hope so. 


ORDERS FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR NELSON, TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS, 
AND LAYING THE BROOK-BUCK- 
LEY AMENDMENT BEFORE SEN- 
ATE TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, following the recognition of 
the two leaders under the standing order, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) be recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes, following 
which there be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business for not 
to exceed 30 minutes, with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes, and that at 
the conclusion of which the Chair lay 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, and the pending question, the 
amencment by the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Brock) in cospon- 
sorship with the distinguished Senator 
from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I assume this will be the final quorum 
call of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FISCAL CONDITION OF THF UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I want to express again my deep concern 
as to the Nation’s fiscal condition. I 
have prepared three tables. One gives 
U.S. gold holdings, total assets, and liquid 
liabilities to foreigners for selective pe- 
riods. The second table shows the deficits 
in Federal funds and interest on the 
national debt, 1963 through 1972, inclu- 
sive. Table No. 3 shows the Federal 
finances for the fiscal year 1971. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of my remarks these three 
tables be inserted in the RECORD. 


October 27, 1971 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
these tables show that for the fiscal year 
which just ended, 1971, the Federal Gov- 
ernment had a Federal funds deficit of 
$30.2 billion, and the estimated deficit 
for the current fiscal year is $35 billion. 
Thus, in this 2-year period there will be 
back-to-back deficits totaling at least $65 
billion. I submit that this is a very dan- 
gerous and serious position for the United 
States to be in. 


EXHIBIT 1 
FISCAL TABLES—OCTOBER 1971 


TABLE 1.—U.S. GOLD HOLDINGS, TOTAL RESERVE ASSETS, 
AND LIQUID LIABILITIES TO FOREIGNERS 


[Selected periods, in billions of dollars] 


Gold 
holdings 


Total 
assets 


Liquid 
liabilities 


End of World War Il... 
1957 i 


i a IS 
August 1971 


1! Estimated figure. 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department. 


TABLE 2.—DEFICITS IN FEDERAL FUNDS AND INTEREST ON 
THE NATIONAL DEBT, 1963-72 INCLUSIVE 


[Billions of dollars} 


Debt 
interest 


000 
Nọ% 
tt ee te ttt ee pt 
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.6 

.2 
90.9 
101.4 
111.8 
114.7 
143.3 
143.2 
133.6 


m 
= 
p 
o 


10-year total... 1,152.7 1, 304.0 


— 
NÍ NAUTTUmaNo 


1 Estimated figures. 


Source: Office of Management and Budget, except 1972 
estimates. 


TABLE 3.—FEDERAL FINANCES, FISCAL YEAR 1971 
[Billions of dollars} 


Deficit (—) 
or 
Revenues Outlays surplus (+) 


Federal funds 
Unified budget 


163. 8 
47.8 
211.6 


Source: U.S. Treasury Department. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 10 o’clock 
a.m. After the recognition of the two 
leaders under the standing order, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. NEtson) will be recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes, following 
which there wili be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
for not to exceed 30 minutes, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes, at 
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the conclusion of which the Chair will 
lay before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, H.R. 9910, a bill to amend the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961. The pending 
question at that time will be the amend- 
ment which was called up a few minutes 
ago by the distinguished assistant Re- 
publican leader, an amendment by Mr. 
Brock and Mr. BUCKLEY. 

I ask unanimous consen* that the time 
on the amendment not start running 
until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, under the agreement, time on any 
amendment to the bill is limited to 2 
hours. Time on any amendment to an 
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amendment is limited to 30 minutes. 
Time on any motion or appeal, with the 
exception of a motion to lay on the table, 
is limited to 30 minutes. 

Rollcall votes will be held tomorrow. 

The distinguished majority leader in- 
dicated a few minutes ago that the Sen- 
ate will work late tomorrow and, if nec- 
essary, on Friday, in order to complete 
action oa the bill, without having a 
Saturday session. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
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the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 39 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
October 28, 1971, at 10 a.m. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate October 27, 1971: 
U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 

George A. Smathers, of Florida, to be a 
member of the General Advisory Committee 
of the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, vice Peter G. Peterson, resigned, 
which was sent to the Senate on Septem- 
ber 30, 1971. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


He that would love life and see good 
days, let him turn away from evil and 
do right, let him seek peace and pursue 
it—I Peter 3: 10, 11. 

Almighty and merciful God, who hast 
called us into the service of our country, 
open our eyes to see Thy wonderful works 
about us and stimulate our minds to 
proclaim Thy laws of justice and good 
will to our people and to all the nations 
of the world. 

Help us as a Republic to learn to live 
tozethe. according to the Golden Rule 
and to make our contribution to life and 
liberty on our planet. 

Bless Thou our prisoners of war, our 
veterans, and all who work for our coun- 
try. Hasten the time when wars shall 
cease and peace shali reign in the hearts 
of all, 

In the spirit of Him who brings peace 
to men we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerk:, announced 
that the Senate had passed a joint reso- 
lution of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S.J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to extend 
the authority conferred by the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1969. 


DOWN WITH THE U.N.? HOW ABOUT 
NATO? 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, does the 
China voting at the United Nations put 
in question the value of that organiza- 
tion? If so, it puts in question at least 
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equally the value of NATO, for only three 
of our NATO allies—Greece, Portugal, 
and Luxembourg—voted with us, four of 
our allies abstained, and the remaining 
six including our closest friends—Cana- 
da, France, and the United Kingdom— 
opposed us. 

Does this not say something, Mr. 
Speaker, about the viability of the “two 
Chinas” position the administration tried 
so hard to sell? 


SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT OUR 
ALLIES 


(Mr. STRATTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. BINGHAM) recounted just a moment 
ago the fact that six of our NATO allies 
deserted us on the crucial China vote in 
the U.N. and four others abstained, 
which under such circumstances is about 
the same thing. He said he wondered if 
this did not raise some questions about 
the validity of our policy. 

I wonder if it does not raise some 
questions about our allies to whom we 
have been contributing so generously of 
our resources and our manpower for so 
many years. When we really needed 
them, where were they? 


THE UNITED NATIONS VOTE AND 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


(Mr. PELLY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, no one ever 
suggested that U.S. foreign aid was sup- 
posed to buy friendship, but surely many 
of us have hoped that allocations would 
indirectly at least be an investment in 
good will. 

Mr. Speaker, the vote in the United 
Nations earlier this week to expel our 
friend Taiwan and seat Communist Red 
China is a reflection of how little we gain 
from the foreign aid program. 

Here is a list of the recipients of U.S. 
foreign assistance in 1970 who voted 
against the U.S. two-China proposal: 

Afghanistan, Algeria, Austria, Belgium, 


Botswana, Britain, Burma, Burundi, 
Cameroon, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Ecua- 
dor. 

Ethiopia, Finland, France, Ghana, 
Guinea, Guyana, Hungary, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Israel, Italy, Kenya. 

Laos, Libya, Malaysia, Mali, Mexico, 
Morocco, Nepal, Netherlands, Nigeria, 
Norway, Pakistan, South Yemen, Repub- 
lic of the Congo. 

Peru, Poland, Portugal, Romania, 
Rwanda, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Singa- 
pore, Somalia, Sudan. 

Syria, Tanzania, Togo, Trinidad and 
Tobaga, Tunisia, Turkey, Uganda, Yugo- 
slavia, Zambia. 

Earlier this year the bill to extend for- 
eign assistance passed the House by a 
narrow margin of only eight votes of 
which one was mine. Today the bill, on 
the basis of the record of the United Na- 
tions’ vote, could easily be defeated. Per- 
haps the United States should not punish 
its enemies, but I do not see the logic in 
rewarding them. 


SHALL WE CONTINUE TO SUBSIDIZE 
“DEADBEAT DEMOCRACY”? 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much talk about being realistic 
regarding the United Nations and its ac- 
tion in ousting Formosa from member- 
ship. I believe fully that this is, indeed, 
a time for realism. It is time for this 
Congress to take a realistic look at just 
what the U.N. is, what it does, and what 
our role has been and should be. 

Is it realistic that the Maldive Islands 
with 96,000 people or Qatar with 60,000 
have the same vote in determining the 
status of world nations that we do with 
200 million people? Yet many of those 
who preach one-man, one-vote in the 
United States are supporting this lop- 
sided voting system in the U.N. It is sig- 
nificant that Taiwan, which was let out, 
has a larger population at 14 million than 
more than half of the U.N. member coun- 
tries. There are 41 African “states” which 
in reality are little more than aggran- 
dized principalities, all carrying full vot- 
ing rights in the U.N. 
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Is it realistic that the United States 
pay one-third of the cost of the U.N. 
while 129 other countries only pay a pit- 
tance each—and 76 of them are getting 
a partly free ride by refusing to pay thar 
dues and assessments? Is it realistic for 
us to continue subsidizing “deadbeat 
democracy”? I think not. 


BUSING OF SCHOOLCHILDREN 


(Mr, THOMPSON of Georgia asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning in the caucus room 
of the Cannon Building a group of citi- 
zens assembled to talk to some of their 
Congressmen about one of the most 
pressing issues in America today, the 
issue of schoolbusing which involves the 
busing of schoolchildren out of their 
neighborhoods and into other areas be- 
cause sociologists believe this is the best 
way to educate. 

It is apparent to me this is not an 
issue that is going to die, because while 
I was listening to some of the mothers, 
they made it very clear that where their 
children are concerned, they are willing 
to go to whatever lengths are necessary 
in order to insure that they may have 
their children attend the neighborhood 
schools, that they themselves may par- 
ticipate in the local PTA’s, and not have 
their children bused across town. 

I certainly applaud the efforts of these 
people. Members of Congress will be 
hearing from them throughout the day. 
They are courteous but forceful, and 
they want the Members to know they do 
mean business. I am certain the Members 
of Congress will show these visitors every 
courtesy. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 319] 


Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, La. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Foley 
Gallagher 


Abourezk 
Alexander 
Anderson, Tl, 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Archer 
Arends 
Baring 
Barrett 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Burton 
Caffery 
Chisholm 


Meeds 
Mills, Ark. 
Mitchell 


Vander Jagt 

Wilson, 
Charles H. 

Zwach 


Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Long, La. 


The SPEAKER. On. this rollcall, 363 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 
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By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1972 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 11418) making appropria- 
tions for military construction for the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate not exceed 2 hours, the 
time to be equally divided and controlled 
by the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
CEDERBERG) and myself, 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bil H.R. 11418, with 
Mr. Apams in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. SIKES) will be rec- 
ognized for 1 hour, and the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. CEDERBERG) will be 
recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. SIKES). 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I particu- 
larly want to begin this statement by an 
expression of appreciation to the mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Military 
Construction and to the staff. As chair- 
man I have been particularly blessed by 
the caliber and cooperation of the people 
with whom I have worked. I think we 
have brought a good bill to the floor, and 
it is to their strong help credit is due for 
this fact. 

Mr. Chairman, the budget estimates 
for military construction as submitted to 
the Congress for fiscal 1972 totaled 
$2,313,375,000. Of this amount, $183,570,- 
000 must be deducted because of lack of 
authorization for Safeguard construction 
and family housing, leaving a new budget 
figure of $2,129,805,000. Recommended 
for appropriation in the bill before you is 
$2,012,446,000. The reduction includes 
both authorization and appropriation 
cuts. 

It will be noted in your report that ma- 
jor emphasis is placed on family housing. 
We propose $249 million for new housing 
construction. However, this is only 12 
percent of the total. It will finance 9,432 
new units. An additional 430 units are re- 
quested for Safeguard sites that are not 
funded in this bill because of lack of au- 
thorization. They will be considered in 
connection with the defense appropria- 
tion bill. 

It is significant that the Committee 
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and the Department of Defense agree 
that a minimum satisfactory level of 12,- 
500 units is required for annual on-base 
construction. We have never achieved 
that level of construction and it is esti- 
mated that the actual deficit in housing 
for all military families is nearly one- 
half million units. For years, insufficient 
budget requests, reductions by Congress, 
and deferments by DOD have not allowed 
needed family housing construction to 
proceed. This has contributed to morale 
problems in the military services and 
added to the difficulty of retaining quali- 
fied personnel. When the families are un- 
happy, the man in uniform is unhappy. 
They look for better living conditions 
elsewhere in other careers. We believe 
that adequate family housing is critical 
to the maintenance of effective military 
services in today’s world and essential to 
any hope for an all-volunteer service. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from New York. 

Mrs, ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I noted 
before the gentleman indicated funds for 
Safeguard were deleted from this appro- 
priations bill. Are there not funds for the 
five construction sites in this bill? 

Mr. SIKES. That is correct, and I in- 
tend to discuss that within a very few 
minutes. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, there also 
is the pressing need to undertake a siz- 
able program of improvements and mod- 
ernization to family quarters. It is esti- 
mated that the deficit here is one-half 
billion dollars, but only about 10 percent 
of that amount, or $49 million, is avail- 
able in this year’s bill for that purpose. 
And to get this amount, the committee 
had to add $15 million above the budget. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that we 
are doing better for family housing in 
this bill than ever before. 

The committee takes particular pride 
in the fact that an important break- 
through is being made in housing as a 
result of an amendment sponsored by 
committee members to the housing bill 
of last year. It provides low-income mili- 
tary families priority of occupation in 
certain new section 236 projects and eli- 
gibility for assistance under rental assist- 
ance programs. This directly affects a 
category of critical need in that it bene- 
fits the lower enlisted grades who are in- 
eligible for on-base family housing. These 
young people are going to fall in love. 
get married and have babies just as other 
young people do and many of them have 
an extremely hard time financially. Here- 
tofore they have suffered considerable 
disadvantage in obtaining section 236 
housing due to long waiting lists and fre- 
quent reassignment. These difficulties are 
overcome under the new law and a sub- 
stantial building program is underway 
near many military bases to help this 
group. It is not enough, but it helps. 

One instance of the need for family 
housing is shown in a nonbudgeted item 
for Camp Drum at Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
This year, for the first time, a committee 
was apprised of the seriousness of the 
family housing problem there. This in- 
formation did not come from military 
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sources, but through the distinguished 
Congressman from that district. Subse- 
quently one of our committee members, 
the gentleman from Michigan, studied 
the problem and found a deplorable sit- 
uation which obviously requires correc- 
tion. It will be accomplished in this bill. 

The committee also has given particu- 
lar consideration to the needs for bache- 
lor housing, both officer and enlisted. 
This is another of the principal items in 
the 1972 bill. The amount more than 
doubles that for the previous year. The 
Army and the Navy particularly have 
suffered from inadequate bachelor hous- 
ing. The Air Force has been more aggres- 
sive in seeking to meet its needs in this 
area and the Air Force’s deficiency in 
troon housing is not as serious as those 
of other services. 

The committee is particularly con- 
ce. ned about the need for improvements 
to troop housing overseas. Apparently, 
this is most critical in Germany where 
committee personnel report that bar- 
racks space in some of the old German 
kasernes occupied by the U.S. Army per- 
sonnel is deplorable and below all rea- 
sonable standards. Some of the Army’s 
problems vith troops in Germany are 
attributed directly to poor living condi- 
tions. The Army is attempting to im- 
prove these problems and the program 
which was undertaken in 1968 is pro- 
ceeding on schedule. It is estimated the 
cost of renovation is $229,000,000 but 
thus far, only $62,000,000 has been set 
aside for this purpose. We have a long 
way to go and this is a program which 
mzy be given additional emphasis. 

Both family and troop housing have 
suffered during the buildup in Southeast 
Asia. There has also been some uncer- 
tainty about postwar force levels in kase 
utilization. These problems now are 
clearing up and the committee is glad to 
have an opportunity as a result of larger 
budget requests and through justifiable 
additions beyond the budget level to take 
more appropriate steps to meet the needs 
i these areas. 

Please note the Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center appropriation of $101,- 
670,000. This is the second step in the 
construction of a new and more modern 
Walter Reed Medical Center on the site 
of the present antiquated facility. It will 
provide a 1,280-bed general hospital with 
the most modern medical facilities now 
available. The building is designed to 
have the flexibility to allow new equip- 
ment to be installed as it is developed. 
It will be one of the foremost medical 
centers in the world. It will also be one 
of the most costly. The committee rec- 
ognizes the need for fully modern and 
complete medical facilities for military 
personnel and their dependents, but the 
Army is cautioned to exercise greatest 
care to keep costs at acceptable levels. 

Another significant increase recom- 
mended is for facilities to control pollu- 
tion, particularly air and water pollution, 
at military bases. This year the amount 
recommended is $131,300,000 compared 
to $74,000,000 last year. The Department 
of Defense has been a leader in this vital 
area and with the present schedule, the 
majority of the work can be completed 
by the end of fiscal 1973. 
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There are pollution problems which 
have not been solved—particularly pol- 
lution caused by aircraft engines and 
shipboard waste, These present unusual 
difficulties which are costly of solution. 
Additional effort is needed and has been 
urged by the committee to attempt the 
development of less costly devices to deal 
with these particular pollution problems. 
Present estimates are unbelievably high. 

Mr. HALL. Mr, Chairman, I make a 
point of order. I note the Congresswoman 
who interrupted the distinguished gentle- 
man a while ago is not on the floor to 
hear his explanation after having made 
a certain query. I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present so that she 
might hear this lucid explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will count. 

Sixty-nine members are present, not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

{Roll No. 320] 


Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, La. 
Esch 

Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Foley 

Fraser 

Frey 

Gray 

Gude 
Halpern 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Hicks, Mass. 
Holifield 
Howard 
Jarman 
Jones, Tenn. 
Keith 
Landrum 
Link 

Long, La. 
Madden 
Meeds 

Milis, Ark. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Apams, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 11418, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 352 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the time the Com- 
mittee rose the gentleman from Florida, 
had consumed 12 minutes. At this time 
the Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
now have the attention of the gentle- 
woman from New York, under the watch- 
ful eye of the gentleman from Missouri, 
I would like to call attention to the fact 
that the Committee has recommended 
funding only for that portion of the 
military construction budget request for 
Safeguard for which there is permanent 
authorization. I am reading from the 
Committee report on page 7: 

The Committee has recommended funding 
of that portion of the military construction 
budget request for Safeguard for which there 
is permanent authorization available. This 
amounts to $15,300,000 for planning author- 


Morgan 
Nedzi 
Patman 
Powell 
Roberts 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Sandman 
Scheuer 
Schmitz 
Schneebell 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Smith, Calif. 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stokes 
Symington 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 


Alexander 
Anderson, Tl, 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Baring 
Barrett 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Brinkley 
Brotzman 
Buchanan 
Burton 
Byron 
Caffery 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Crane 
Culver 
Derwinski 
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ized under 31 U.S.C. 723 and $5,200,000 for 
access roads authorized under 23 U.S.C. 210. 
It has been necessary to defer appropriations 
for the remainder of the Safeguard request 
until authorization is provided. Accordingly, 
the Committee has not acted upon $172,500,- 
000 which is requested for Safeguard con- 
struction and $11,070,000 requested for family 
housing at Safeguard sites. 


There is no construction money for 
Safeguard facilities in this bill. Does that 
answer the gentlewoman’s question? 

Mrs. ABZUG. Yes. Thank you. In other 
words, there is money for planning the 
Safeguard missile but not for construc- 
tion? 

Mr. SIKES. That is correct. There are 
no funds for construction of Safeguard 
facilities. 

Mrs. ABZUG. May I ask the gentleman 
one other question? Will the gentleman 
yield for one other question the answer 
to which I will be very happy to seek 
while I am on the floor? 

Mr. SIKES. Of course. 

Mrs. ABZUG. That is how much is al- 
located in this bill for construction of 
bases abroad, for military construction 
for NATO structures? 

Mr. SIKES. I will be happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Utah to answer that 
question. 

Mr. McKAY. The figures are located 
on page 35 of the report. They amount 
to $110 million for the regular construc- 
tion program. In addition there are 
minor amounts for pollution abatement 
and family housing at a few permanent 
overseas locations. 

Mr. SIKES. And the details are car- 
ried in the report. Incidentally, none of 
that is for Southeast Asia. I think the 
i aaa will be interested in that, 
also. 

Now, if I may proceed, there is, of 
course, interest in Safeguard. The com- 
mittee has recommended funding of $15,- 
300,000 for planning and $5,200,000 for 
access roads. There is a permanent au- 
thorization for these items. Authorization 
action on the remainder of the Safeguard 
request, $172,500,000 plus $11,700,000 for 
family housing, has not been completed 
and these funds are not included in this 
bill. They will be considered in gonnec- 
tion with the defense appropriation bill. 
The funds which are included will con- 
tinue planning to the National Com- 
mand Authority site near Washington, 
and Warren Air Base, and provide access 
roads at Warren. These first steps are 
necessary in order to prepare for an or- 
derly construction program at these sites. 
They do not constitute deployment at 
these sites. The remainder of the plan- 
ning funds requested are for planning 
support for construction at Grand Forks, 
Malmstrom, and Whiteman as well as 
overall standard design work, engineer- 
ing and design support for construction, 
and planning in support of logistics and 
maintenance systems. 

It will be noted that the committee has 
approved the addition of $11-plus mil- 
lion for a new materials laboratory at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. The 
laboratory is to conduct tests on mate- 
rials in the Air Force inventory, largely 
as a follow-on to verify similar tests con- 
ducted by private industry and university 
laboratories. There has been a question 
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of duplication of programs in the private 
sector and there has been criticism of 
lack of effort to modernize and properly 
maintain present permanent type brick 
laboratory buildings, Nevertheless, the 
committee is impressed with the strong 
case made for the project by Air Force 
officials and by our own colleagues who 
are familiar with the project. 

However, the committee points to the 
fact that since 1955 there have been ap- 
propriations of $75 million for laboratory 
construction at Wright-Patterson. Before 
other expensive new space is requested, 
the committee feels strongly that a more 
realistic effort be made to find better 
ways to utilize and modernize existing 
space. It is possible that the funds herein 
provided can be used more properly to 
promote other high priority laboratory 
needs and not solely for materials re- 
search, In any event, the committee feels 
that a thorough review of research fa- 
cilities is required and that there must 
be an updating of requirements and 
available resources before additional 
projects of this nature are submitted to 
Congress. 

We have again placed strong stress on 
the need for stronger representation by 
our representatives to obtain a larger 
percentage of funding by NATO coun- 
tries for facilities which are required for 
NATO. Possibly our allies know that we 
are impatient people and that we quite 
likely will fund a project when we see it 
is needed rather than accept the delays 
necessary to get NATO approval and 
joint funding. We do run a risk by delays 
in availability on these projects. We don’t 
want our own forces left unprotected in 
an emergency. The only answer is 
stronger efforts by our team for joint 
action on timely construction. This will 
be noted on page 8 in your report. 

This concern is emphasized by state- 
ments from Defense Secretary Laird 
who has attended NATO meetings in 
Europe and who has expressed dissatis- 
faction over the failure of our NATO 
partners to carry out improvements they 
have pledged to make in their own 
armed forces. As in most everything else 
we do, the United States carries the lion’s 
share of the burden. The American tax- 
payer is becoming increasingly unhappy 
about this situation. 

There are, of course, a great many 
military installations, and despite our 
best efforts we cannot be fully apprised 
of conditions at all of them. A very good 
example is the Naval Home at Philadel- 
phia. For the first time in my memory, 
a request was made for funds for reha- 
bilitation of this structure. Inquiries 
revealed that the Naval Home is not 
funded in the same manner in which the 
Soldiers’ Home at Washington is funded. 
It depends upon actual appropriations. 
The Soldiers’ Home is maintained by 
small deductions from each soldier’s pay 
each month. Consequently the latter has 
plenty of funds to maintain a fully ade- 
quate and reasonably modern facility. In 
contrast, an act of 1934 abolished the 
Naval pension fund which had sup- 
ported the Naval Home, transferred 
$14,800,000 belonging to the Naval Home 
to the Treasury. Since 1935, the Naval 
Home has been dependent upon appro- 
priations, but less than $112 million has 
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been spent on improvements. A visit by 
committee staff showed that the Naval 
Home is in deplorable condition and 
must be moved or rebuilt. We are provid- 
ing funds that are actually essential for 
a continued operation of the facility dur- 
ing the current fiscal year, and we are 
asking that proper studies be undertaken 
toward providing a modern plant for the 
Naval Home at a proper location. 

The committee has reviewed the 
General Accounting Office report— 
B-159451—entitled, “A Case History 
Showing Need for Improvements in the 
Management of Overseas Military Con- 
struction Contracts.” Further, the com- 
ments of the Department of Defense, 
those of the Air Force, and other per- 
tinent information have been carefully 
considered on the Tuy Hoa Air Base in 
Vietnam. 

The outstanding job of the Air Force in 
managing the construction of Tuy Hoa 
Airbase is acknowledged by the commit- 
tee. It is pleasing to note, that under the 
pressure of military urgency and extreme 
adverse conditions, such a major project 
was not only completed ahead of sched- 
ule but at a cost less than any other simi- 
lar base built in Vietnam. 

The committee is encouraged by such 
a demonstration of outstanding techni- 
cal, operational, and managerial capabil- 
ity. Where cost overruns occurred on 
other construction projects within Viet- 
nam, it is significant that this project was 
completed within the cost originally es- 
timated in spite of adverse weather con- 
ditions, hostile environment, long supply 
lines, uncertain labor force, and unusual 
inflationary and  balance-of-payment 
considerations, 

It is quite obvious that the Air Force 
possesses the technical and managerial 
capability to accomplish such major con- 
struction projects in a most effective 
and efficient manner. The committee 
feels that it would be highly desirable 
for the Department of Defense to make 
full use of such expertise in the future. 

Your committee calls attention to a 
growing problem of providing adequate 
school facilities for military dependents 
in the vicinity of military installations in 
the United States. In more and more 
localities, the local school systems cannot 
provide safe, decent facilities. There is 
growing pressure on both Federal and 
local funds for school construction and 
the budget requests for construction un- 
der the impacted area program are woe- 
fully insufficient to cover the applica- 
tions. In a few areas, schools are built 
and operated on military bases by HUD, 
but in some States this is actually pro- 
hibited by local law. There is no money 
in this bill, but the committee calls at- 
tention to the gravity of the problem and 
asks that a full review on the entire sub- 
ject of school construction funding be 
undertaken, including the Department 
of Defense. 

Specific reductions and additions are 
spelled out in the report before you. For 
the Army, the authorizations are reduced 
by $19,102,000 and this committee rec- 
ommends an additional reduction of 
$13,324,000. This is carried on pages 11 
and 12 of your report. The total appro- 
priation recommended for the Army is 
$437,274,000. 
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For the Navy, the authorizing commit- 
tees made reductions totaling $30,569,- 
000. We recommend additional reduc- 
tions in appropriations totaling $31,- 
165,000. However, a very substantial part 
of this—$16,200,000—is for phase I of a 
$150,000,000 Defense office building at 
Bolling/Anacostia. The amortization 
schedules on this building do not make 
it an attractive expenditure, and in ad- 
dition, the committee is concerned with 
lack of effort to bring about decentral- 
ization of military activities in the 
Washington area. For years we 
have heard that there will be a reduc- 
tion of military activities in the Wash- 
ington area, but the trend has to some 
extent been just the opposite. It occurs 
to me that one very good way for rev- 
enue sharing would be to distribute some 
of the tremendous concentration of mil- 
itary activity now in Washington to 
other cities throughout the Nation. It 
would also make Washington a less in- 
viting defense target. It is well to 
call to your attention that this building 
is only one part of a $1.6 billion con- 
struction plan for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Nevertheless the committee in- 
sists that the valuable area be retained 
for defense needs. 

Details on Navy construction are car- 
ried on pages 13 to 15. The total recom- 
mended appropriation is $343,766,000. 

The Air Force has the smallest budget 
request. The authorizing legislation 
makes a net reduction of $30,173,000 and 
this committee recommends additional 
reductions of $13,396,000. Details are 
spelled out on pages 16 through 18. The 
total recommended for the Air Force is 
$273,031,000. 

The committee feels that the current 
construction program with its strong 
emphasis on family and troop housing 
represents the most significant forward 
step in military construction in years. 
Reductions that we have made in other 
programs are not large, nor is there jus- 
tification for large cuts. Military con- 
struction budgets always have been 
small in relation to need, and this bill, 
like other recent bills was heavily cut 
before it came to Congress. Other cuts 
were made in the authorizing process. We 
feel that our recommendations are sound 
and we trust we will have support of the 
committee's actions. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, as usual, the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. SIKES) has 
outlined in great detail the items that 
are of concern in this matter of the 
military construction appropriation bill. 
I do not want to go over the same items 
and the same ground as the gentleman 
has covered, and therefore my remarks 
are going to be very brief. 

The gentleman from Florida has indi- 
cated that in this legislation we are mov- 
ing with great strides in the housing area 
not only for family housing, but the bar- 
racks that our men are going to use on 
our military installations as well. 

I would like to indicate for those from 
the Defense Department who will be 
reading this Recorn—and I am sure that 
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they will be reading it—that they should 
take another look at the bedroom mix- 
ture we have in our family housing, and 
get to more three-bedroom and four- 
bedroom housing than we have now, be- 
cause there is an excess of two-bedroom 
housing, and if they have any question 
about it I would be glad to visit with them 
in my office because I believe this is a 
subject we ought to be concerned about. 

We are, I believe, in this legislation up- 
grading the facilities that need to be 
upgraded. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that, 
serving under the able chairmanship of 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr, SIKEs) 
is a real pleasure, as is serving with all 
of the members of that subcommittee, 
and I would state that we have only one 
purpose in mind, and that is to provide 
for the military service those things that 
are needed to make it function properly, 
and make it attractive for our men who 
serve in our military services. We have 
always considered this to be an essential 
part of the defense of our country. 

We have worked hard and long in try- 
ing to bring forth this bill. The hearings 
are quite extensive, and to those of you 
who may have any questions about some 
of the details I would refer you to those 
hearings. We have a very well-written 
report. 

I do want to make one brief comment 
on the new Defense office building that 
the gentleman from Florida alluded to. 
I personally have some differences of 
opinion in this area. I am concerned 
about the fact that we did not build this 
about 6 years ago when we had an oppor- 
tunity to build it at a greatly reduced 
cost. If you will look at the hearings you 
will find that we have at the present time 
in the Defense Department a tremendous 
amount of leased space in the metro- 
politan area of Washington. The number 
of square feet that are proposed in the 
new Defense office building are really less 
than we have now in substandard Gov- 
ernment-owned and substandard leased 
space for our Defense people. 

The Defense Department, under our 
former colleague, Secretary Laird, has 
agreed that they are going to try to 
reduce the number of units that we have 
here in Washington. But we had better 
understand that even with this reduc- 
tion we can look forward—as this space 
becomes even more substandard to our 
requirements—to going out and leasing 
more space in some of the large office 
centers such as Crystal City and Rosslyn. 
Most of these places are now occupied 
by lease from the Defense Department. 

I wish that we had really listened to 
the Committee on Armed Services and 
appropriated this money a long time ago 
when the late chairman of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Rivers, was concerned about it. 

I do want to say this, however, and 
to put it in the Recorp that. we have a 
concern about the importance of keeping 
that property in the Department of De- 
fense. 

Now I know as a result of our tearing 
this down that there are going to be 
many who are going to want to use this 
property for some other purpose. One of 
the things that the Department of De- 
fense can be criticised for, is that some- 
times they go out and have to buy prop- 
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erty at a high price—they do not look 
far enough down the road as to their 
planning for future requirements. If that 
property is lost to the Department of De- 
fense, we can blame no one but ourselves 
if they have to go out and locate new 
property. 

We are looking down the road to the 
requirements of new Defense Intelligence 
Agency space. It is essential that this 
Agency locate here. I think we should 
consider this as a potential site for the 
Defense Intelligence Agency office build- 
ing. 

In this bill we are going to proceed 
with the construction of the new Walter 
Reed Hospital, a large medical facility 
out at the old Walter Reed site. Many of 
you have been out there. As you realize, it 
has been there for many, many years 
and it is getting in a very deteriorated 
condition. So there is $101 million for 
that in this bill—which is only one-half 
the cost, if that, to complete this kind of 
complete medical facility. 

I think the Committee on Armed 
Services did turn out a piece of legislation 
that we have not considered yet, but I 
believe it has to do with the possibility 
of a new defense medical center. If that 
defense medical center is going to turn 
out 300 physicians a year for the military, 
then this is going to be a sizable con- 
struction item which is probably going to 
be here in the District of Columbia be- 
cause of the close availability of Walter 
Reed and the Bethesda Medical Center, 
medical facilities which it is so essential 
to have in an adequate medical center. 

When you consider that the present 
medical centers usually turn out about 
80 doctors a year, you can get some idea 
of the size of the program that we are 
anticipating will probably be in this area. 

I do not want to take any further time 
because, as I said, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Florida has covered the de- 
tails of the bill very well. If there are any 
questions, I am sure we have people here 
who will try to answer them for you. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. CEDERBERG) has consumed 
8 minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Lonc) 5 minutes. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I certainly support this bill. I want 
to pay tribute to our chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. Sixes) who 
has presided over this committee with 
distinction. 

I confine my remarks to one aspect, 
the problem of housing, because we all 
know there is a tremendous housing 
backlog for the armed services. It is un- 
likely—as valiantly as we have tried over 
the years—that we will be able to clear 
up the backlog because the necessary 
money is not available. 

It is important, therefore, to call at- 
tention to the fact that the military does 
not make the best use of its existing 
housing. 

To give you an actual case before our 
committee—a year or so ago the Army 
proposed to move the intelligence func- 
tions located at Fort Holabird in the 
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Baltimore area to Fort Huachuca in 
Arizona. 

At that time the chairman, the head 
of the subcommittee staff, and I visited 
Fort Huachuca. We looked at the hous- 
ing situation and pointed out that the 
housing in the Huachuca area was in- 
adequate to care for this tremendous 
move. About 40 percent of the people in 
the nearby town were living in trailers. 
We could not see where the people trans- 
ferred from Holabird would be housed. 

The Army came before us and blandly 
said, “There will be plenty of housing, 
we assure you. The total cost of this will 
be a couple of million dollars.” 

We estimated the cost of the move 
would be approximately $60 million. 

Weil, the Army transferred these activ- 
ities to Huachuca, despite the warnings. 
Then we began to hear the complaints 
of the people who moved out there. Peo- 
ple were driving up and down the streets 
for hours hunting for a place to stay. We 
learned that there absolutely was not a 
place to live anywhere around. 

We called the Army’s attention to this. 
The Army denied it. I called up the 
colonel in charge out there. He said, “I 
am not allowed to say anything about 
this,” and hung up. 

Then we began to call the real estate 
agencies. We called one real estate 
agency after another and heard the 
same story from every one. Despite what 
the Army had said, the real estate firms 
said, ‘There is no housing out here. This 
is the blackest situation you ever heard 
of.” 

A short time after that the Army 
finally issued a communique to its per- 
sonnel saying, “There is no housing in 
Huachuca. Don’t move your families out 
there. Don’t even move your furniture 
out there because there is no place to 
store furniture within 200 miles.” So we 
asked General Yates to come before our 
committee. We presented him with this 
communique, and he said, “I am em- 
barrassed.” 

So I would like to read the official com- 
ments in the committee report: 

CoMMENTS 

Last year, the Committee directed the 
Army to further review its plans to move 
intelligence functions from Fort Holabird, 
Maryland to Fort Huachuca, Arizona because 
it felt the Army had inadequately considered 
the total facilities implications of the move. 

Following the Army's review and final de- 
cision to move the intelligence functions to 


Fort Huachuca, the Committee learned that ` 


the Army, on its own admission, had erred 
badly in presenting the Fort Huachuca 
housing situation to the Committee. The 
initial housing report, presented in April, 
1971, said nearly 600 houses and apartments 
were available for rent. However, “available” 
housing did not coincide with vacancies. 


What they meant by “available” 
heaven only knows, because you could 
not possibly have moved into one of 
them. The report continues— 


A second report, presented in June, ad- 
mitted a deficit of more than 1000 units, and 
concluded with the statement that: “Should 
the community be unable to meet our needs 
within a reasonable period of time, we will 
consider on-post construction for military 
families at Fort Huachuca.” This statement 
indicates that the Army may come to the 
Congress to request a large sum for housing, 
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in addition to the $29 million in long term 
construction costs that are anticipated in 
connection with the move. 

The Committee does not regard the man- 
agement of this base realignment as a model 
for future projects, 


I think that we in Congress should 
realize when the Army—the military— 
comes to us with these problems, that the 
Holabird-Huachuca move is one example 
of how vast sums of money are being 
wasted on useless, unnecessary, unwar- 
ranted moves. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
Jonas). 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I will take 
only a few minutes. This bill has been 
discussed thoroughly and explained in 
detail by the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Florida. It has been discussed also by my 
colleague from Michigan. So I do not 
think it is necessary to go into another 
detailed explanation of the bill. 

I would like to point out, however, a 
few of the highlights only for the pur- 
pose of emphasis, because I know these 
figures already appear in the RECORD. 

The budget requested a total of $2,- 
313,375,000 in new obligational author- 
ity. The committee reduced these re- 
quests by $300,929,000 and recommends 
$2,012,446,000 in new obligational au- 
thority. 

This is a decrease of $25,628,000 from 
the amount appropriated in fiscal year 
1971; but as the gentleman from Florida 
explained, these figures do not reveal the 
entire picture, because all amounts re- 
lated to Safeguard construction which 
require annual authorizations have been 
omitted from the bill. If the Safeguard 
items had been included, the bill would 
be $308,372,000 above last year’s appro- 
priation and $117,359,000 below the 1972 
budget request. 

The committee has filed a 47-page re- 
port explaining and detailing the line 
items in the bill on a State-by-State 
basis, and there is a table in the back 
of the report on page 44, which lists on 
a State-by-State basis the 9,432 new 
housing units funded in this bill. I rec- 
ommend that all who are interested in 
the details of this bill that they study 
this report. They will find answers to any 
of the questions they may have with re- 
spect to military installations in their 
own districts in that report. 

The bill presently under consideration 
deals with two basic areas of concern— 
military construction and family hous- 
ing. A table on page 2 of the committee 
report depicts, in summary form, appro- 
priations for last year, budget requests 
for the present year, and the committee’s 
recommended action on the budget re- 
quests. 

Let us look first at the military con- 
struction items. This bill provides 
military construction funds totaling 
$1,068,872,000 for regular forces and 
$90,581,000 for reserve forces. When 
added to funds remaining unobligated 
from prior appropriations, the Depart- 
ment of Defense will have a total of 
$2,210,989,333 available for obligation in 
fiscal year 1972 for the regular forces and 
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$135,457,938 available for the reserve 
forces. When added to military construc- 
tion funds previously appropriated but 
not yet spent, the present bill will pro- 
vide $3,442,424,829 available for expendi- 
ture in fiscal year 1972 for the Regular 
Forces and $173,904,489 for Reserve 
Forces. Funds available for obligation 
and funds available for expenditure are 
shown in charts on pages 4 and 5 of the 
committee report. 

The net reduction in outlays from the 
budget request, resulting from both the 
authorization and appropriation process, 
is estimated to be $24 milllion. This does 
not, of course, include the Safeguard re- 
quests that will, as I have previously in- 
dicated, be considered in another bill. 

The amount recommended for military 
construction provides substantial in- 
creases over last year for new bachelor 
officers and enlisted housing, for medical 
facilities, and for pollution control. 

This year’s program will increase the 
emphasis on provision of adequate num- 
bers of bachelor quarters and on replace- 
ment or improvement of inadequate 
quarters both at home and overseas. The 
largest deficiency in any category of de- 
fense facilities is for troop housing, ap- 
proximately $3.1 billion. Even at the 
increased rate recommended in the bill, 
this deficiency will not be met for years. 
These accommodations are an absolute 
must, and an accelerated effort to provide 
them is long overdue. The Department 
of Defense has taken the necessary first 
step with this year’s budget request. The 
request for bachelor housing for this year 
more than doubles the amount requested 
for last year. In fact, of the amount 
recommended for military construction 
in this year’s bill, over one-quarter of the 
Army’s funds and approximately one- 
third of the Navy’s funds are for troop 
housing. Though troop housing comprises 
roughly 15 percent of the recommended 
Air Force funds, the Air Force over the 
years has provided a higher level of troop 
housing than the other two services and 
therefore has less of a deficiency. 

The committee has made clear to the 
Defense Department that though the 
build up in Southeast Asia in past years 
may have understandably contributed to 
negiect in other areas, there is certainly 
no longer any excuse for delay in correct- 
ing troop housing deficiencies. Members 
should understand that present troop 
housing in many overseas areas is sub- 
stantially below acceptable standards. 
Many of the substantial problems the 
Army is experiencing with troops in Ger- 
many are directly attributable to sub- 
standard living conditions. The commit- 
tee has therefore provided the full sums 
requested in the Army's budget for im- 
provement to overseas troop housing. In 
addition, since 1968 the Army has been 
taking money from operation and main- 
tenance funds to renovate the worst of 
the existing facilities. It is estimated that 
it will cost $229 million to renovate 120 
of 165 Army Kasernes. Thus far, the 
Army has obtained or requested $62 mil- 
lion for this purpose. The committee 
urges the acceleration of this program. 

The largest increase in funds for med- 
ical facilifles results from the recom- 
mended $101,670,000 to fund the next 
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step in the construction of a new and 
modern Walter Reed Medical Center. 
Initial funding for interim facilities, 
demolition, and site preparation were 
approved last year. This year’s funding 
will be a major step toward providing a 
1,280-bed general hospital with the most 
modern facilities available. 

Another significant increase recom- 
mended is for facilities to control pollu- 
tion, particularly air and water pollu- 
tion, at military bases. In fiscal year 
1971 a total of $74 million was provided 
for pollution control, and this year’s bill 
appropriates $131.3 million. Of continu- 
ing concern, however, is the failure to 
develop satisfactory controls of pollution 
caused by aircraft engines and shipboard 
waste. It is hoped that a concerted effort 
in these areas will be continued by the 
Department of Defense. 

As for Safeguard, the committee has 
recommended funding of that portion of 
the military construction request for 
Safeguard for which there is already 
authorization. This amounts to $15,300,- 
000 for planning authorized under 31 
U.S.C. 723 and $5,200,000 for access 
roads authorized under 23 U.S.C. 210. 
The committee has not acted upon $172,- 
500,000 which is requested for Safeguard 
construction and $11,070,000 requested 
for family housing. We feel that it is 
appropriate to provide funding for that 
part of the budget request for Safeguard 
which is already authorized, particularly 
in view of the previous action of the 
House in authorizing the amounts and 
the program requested for Safeguard for 
fiscal year 1972. The recommended funds 
include money for planning at the Na- 
tional Command authorities, and the 
Warren Air Force Base sites and for ac- 
cess roads at the Warren Air Force Base 
site. This will allow the administration 
to proceed with such first steps as are 
necessary in order to prepare for an or- 
derly construction program at these 
sites. 

The committee was disappointed with 
the failure of the Department of Defense 
to obtain additional NATO slice funding 
of operational and training projects in 
Europe. NATO slice funding is the means 
of funding the NATO infrastructure pro- 
giam. The purpose of the infrastructure 
program is to provide the support facili- 
ties for NATO forces which are intended 
for common use or have a high degree of 
common interest. The funding for this 
program is approved in annual incre- 
ments or slices. 

In the past there have been numerous 
projects included in the Department of 
Defense normal budget request that 
would have more appropriately been in- 
cluded in the joint NATO slice funding. 
The end result is that this country funds 
numerous projects that should have been 
funded jointly. Projects which are not 
included in NATO slice programs must 
be prefinanced with funds from the mili- 
tary construction program, The United 
States pays the whole cost of the project 
at time of construction, and then sup- 
posedly is reimbursed when the project’s 
paperwork is processed and approved 
through NATO channels. In reality, re- 
imbursements have been delayed sub- 
stantially in the past. As of December 31, 
1970, the difference in reimbursements 
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and costs to the United States was ap- 
proximately $210 million. Consequently, 
this year the committee adopted the pol- 
icy of not funding projects that it be- 
lieves could have been included in the 
NATO slice programs. The projects were 
not specifically disapproved. But if the 
services feel they have sufficient priority, 
they will have to come up with corre- 
sponding reductions for items at other 
locations, and then seek committee ap- 
proval prior to proceeding. This will be 
the future committee policy on projects 
it feels should have been in the NATO 
slice programs. 

A breakdown of the recommended 
military construction appropriations for 
each individual service is contained on 
pages 11-19 of the committee report. 
In addition, the State lists and tables at 
the end of the report reflect a breakdown 
of action on individual line items. I par- 
ticularly commend these tables to mem- 
bers who have military installations in 
their districts. On the whole, I find the 
military construction funding for this 
year encouraging because for the first 
time we have succeeded in reporting a 
bill which places real emphasis on troops, 
housing, and services. Though it is only 
a beginning, it is a notable one. 

This brings me to the other major con- 
cern of this bill, and that is the section 
dealing with family housing. For several 
years now the committee has been urging 
the Department of Defense to give a 
higher priority to family housing. We 
have met with only partial success. Fam- 
ily housing is the only area in which the 
committee has provided an increase over 
the budget request. This is in line with 
our firm belief that military housing, 
troop as well as family, is absolutely cru- 
cial to improving military morale and 
retraining military personnel. The in- 
adequacy of housing is not just a prob- 
lem in Germany; we have woefully in- 
adequate housing right here in the 
United States. 

The bill before you appropriates $845,- 
418,000 for family housing. This is $129,- 
232,000 above the amount appropriated 
for last year, and $19,018,000 above this 
year’s budget request. It should be noted 
that this does not include $11,070,000 re- 
quested in the budget at Safeguard sites. 
This request is also being deferred until 
consideration of a later appropriations 
bill. 

The total appropriation for family 
housing breaks down to: $305,026,000 for 
construction; $474,295,000 for operation 
and maintenance; and $158,917,000 for 
debt payment, of which $92,820,000 is ap- 
plied to debt reduction. The figure for 
new construction is an increase of $87,- 
198,000 over last year’s appropriation. 
The amount recommended by the com- 
mittee will provide a total of 9,432 new 
on-base housing units. Though this is an 
increase over the 4,670 new units funded 
in 1970, and the 7,749 funded last year, 
it is still far short of the 12,500 units per 
year the committee considers necessary 
to keep up with the minimum require- 
ments. Obviously, this is not even enough 
to begin catching up with the present 
deficit in on-post family housing, which 
was 490,672 units for all military fam- 
ilies as of December 31, 1970. This is not, 
of course, a new problem. As many of 
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you probably remember, we have previ- 
ously pointed out these concerns. For 
added emphasis, however, it should be 
pointed out that even if one takes the 
minimum projected force figures of an 
austere cutback, and include all con- 
ceivable new units anticipated by the 
Department of Defense, in 1976 the fam- 
ily housing deficit would still be 51,988 
units for eligible personnel and 34,263 
units for ineligible personnel. 

Further, the figure for ineligible per- 
sonnel calls attention to the plight of 
married, lower ranking enlisted person- 
nel in the rank of E4 and below. As we 
pointed out last year, most of these per- 
sonnel are not eligible for either on-post 
housing or off-post housing allotments. 
The Department of Defense has recently 
broadened the definition of eligible to in- 
clude all personnel with a career com- 
mitment. This is only a partial solution, 
however, and the committee has recom- 
mended a vigorous effort to come up with 
other forms of assistance. 

There is also a compelling need for a 
greater effort in the area of minor con- 
struction and improvements to existing 
family quarters. The Department of De- 
fense estimates that there is presently 
more than $200 million backlog in essen- 
tial maintenance of existing family hous- 
ing. There is a similar backlog of minor 
construction. The committee bill provides 
an increase of $49,925,000 over last year’s 
appropriation for these items, but the to- 
tal figure contains only about $35 mil- 
lion to apply toward the deficit. Much re- 
mains to be done. 

There has been some noticeable pro- 
gress in the area of off-base housing. One 
important development has been a re- 
cent HUD/Department of Defense agree- 
ment. This provides low-income military 
families priority of occupancy in certain 
new 236 projects and makes them eligible 
for rental assistance programs. Up to 
4,600 of these 236 units are planned under 
last year’s program, and 10,000 units are 
expected for this year’s progarm. This is 
potentially a major breakthrough. I per- 
sonally would like to see the Department 
of Defense extend this type of coordina- 
tion with HUD into numerous other 
areas that could benefit military person- 
nel. For instance, HUD is presently ex- 
perimenting with and studying several 
types of innovative low-cost housing that 
could produce approaches transferable to 
military housing programs. Also, as the 
committee report points out, support 
which military families receive from pro- 
grams sponsored by HUD should be 
increased. 

One other item in the proposed bill 
should be noted. The committee approved 
a $7,575,000 request for the homeowners 
assistance program. The program was 
originally created to assist military and 
civilian employees in reducing losses in- 
curred by having to dispose of their 
homes as a result of base closures. The 
law was recently amended, however, to 
provide this same assistance when the 
scope of operations at a military installa- 
tion is reduced. In view of the overall de- 
fense cutback, the broadening of the eli- 
gibility criteria will probably result in fu- 
ture increases in the funds requested. 

I do not think this is a perfect bill. Nor 
do I think it is an extravagant bill. In 
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fact, I think that the appropriations rec- 
ommended are the minimum required. I 
have pointed out that I think the Depart- 
ment of Defense could and should be do- 
ing more in the area of troop and family 
housing. I have also noted, however, that 
progress is being made. Approximately 40 
percent of the total appropriation is for 
family housing, and increased portions of 
the military construction requests are for 
troop housing. I think we are making a 
good start toward a balanced military 
construction and family housing pro- 
gram. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Utah (Mr. McKay). 

Mr. McKAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the committee bill. 

As a freshman in the Congress I would 
like just to pay tribute at this time to 
the committee and to the distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Stxes), who has given the subcom- 
mittee members every opportunity to 
participate. There has never been a time 
when I wanted to ask a question or to 
search for something when I was not 
given that opportunity. In fact, I was 
sent out on occasion to do a little search- 
ing, for which broad experience I am 
grateful. I can assure the Members the 
committee is operated in an open man- 
ner so that we were able to proceed to 
get at the facts. 

There are two or three things I would 
like to mention and emphasize. One is 
that the committee took a very hard look 
at the concentration of the Military Es- 
tablishment in the Washington, D.C., 
area. There has been reference to the 
Defense office building in Anacostia. I 
think it has been pretty well brought 
out and documented that at this point 
it is not profitable to proceed with that 
facility, as the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. CEDERBERG) , very well indicated. 
The Department of Defense wanted the 
building, but did not know who was go- 
ing to be put in it until after they got 
the building. Witnesses talked about mov- 
ing various agencies of the Department 
out of the area but did not know which 
ones. They wanted this building on the 
basis of efficiency but could not indicate 
where that efficiency would take place 
or what savings would result. They indi- 
cated they would reduce the number of 
locations they presently have, from 88 
to 25, and give up a considerable amount 
of good space in the process, so the new 
facility would not really accommodate 
all they need. Also the amortization fac- 
tor on the new building was not any bet- 
ter than the rent. In fact, excluding ad- 
justments for parking fees, et cetera, it 
could not be amortized in 60 years. 

We were concerned about the impac- 
tion in this area, and the military were 
put on notice that they should take an- 
other look at transferring some of the 
operations of the military out of the 
area rather than further consolidating it. 

That was further illustrated in the 
discussion about Walter Reed Hospital. 
Not only is there the fact of impaction, 
but also there is the fact that costs are 
increasing at such an alarming rate. We 
have already started on the Walter Reed 
Hospital project. Ground has been 
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broken and things have been opened up, 
but to make a point of illustration, I was 
on a board of directors of a hospital in 
my State where we had just completed a 
brand new 438 bed hospital with all out 
patient and modern facilities. The cost of 
that unit was $35 per square foot. 

The projected cost of the new Walter 
Reed Hospital is something like $95 per 
square foot. 

There is a multiple of factors which 
play on this. 

One factor, of course, is the fact that 
we have so much building going on here 
that it automatically raises the cost. 

Another factor, of course, is that they 
plan to put in a research facility in con- 
nection with it. But then that is far too 
wide a difference. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. In that connection, I re- 
member a statement made on the floor 
last year, which I have been unable to 
verify, but it was made by a Member who 
is a responsible Member of this body, and 
I am sure he had the facts or would not 
have stated it. I believe I referred to this 
in some of the hearings, and some of the 
military construction people verified it. 
There is so much building going on in 
Washington, D.C. right now that they 
have to import construction workers into 
the District of Columbia from as far 
away as 200 miles. 

In view of that, I really cannot under- 
stand why there is such a high incidence 
of unemployment in the District of Co- 
lumbia, but that is right in point with 
what the gentleman from Utah has been 
saying about the heavy construction load 
which now exists in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. McKAY. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. I had further evidence of 
that from a neighbor of mine who works 
in the construction business out in Vir- 
ginia, who tells me that anyone who 
comes along and says he can use a ham- 
mer he will hire, and they can quit at 
noon or whenever they want to. He is 
that much in need of help for those who 
are willing to work in the construction 
industry, which only points up further to 
the problem we face. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah has expired. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. McKAY. Mr. Chairman, to further 
illustrate the depth to which the commit- 
tee went in its work to try to come up 
with a practical solution to the problems 
the military face, we asked some very 
searching questions in some areas, and I 
believe the military needs to take cog- 
nizance of this in some type of planning. 
They do some of it, but perhaps they 
need to do a little bit more. 

Part of their problem in facing this 
systems planning is the fact that there 
are rising and falling factors, with wars 
and so on. We recognize that. Beyond 
that, they need to do some thinking. 

I shall give only one illustration here. 
A laboratory at Vandenberg Air Force 
Base was built for the Manned Orbiting 
Laboratory several years ago. The pro- 
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gram was washed out and that building 
has not been used. 

We need to think also in terms, for 
example, of a materials lab, which was 
asked for, and on which we had some 
disagreement in the full committee. It 
is not that we do not need the materials 
lab, but we need to examine the question. 
Do we need to put the work in house, or 
do we need to contract it, or both? 

I believe they need to come up with 
directions in which this thing needs to 
go, rather than just spend money, be- 
cause some researcher wants a little pyr- 
amid under him to build another re- 
search center. Perhaps we can still reach 
the needs of the military within the con- 
tract field of our private or State uni- 
versities and industry. 

There are many other examples which 
could be given. We searchingly went into 
this thing. 

I believe the military needs to take a 
serious look at which direction they 
will go, rather than just to build because 
they want to build. 

We have cut out of the request, over 
axd above what the authorization had 
cut, another $65 million. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. While we are talk- 
ing about where to build all of these new 
facilities, and so forth, I wonder if there 
is perhaps an error in the report. 

There are 10 pages of construction proj- 
ects, including some 35 bases in Califor- 
nia, and on Iceland, and on a number of 
little islands and in several nations which 
voted against us in the United Nations 
the other day, but there is no mention 
at all of a project in Iowa. Iowa has al- 
ways been a loyal State of the Union. We 
pay our taxes and support the Nation. 
The committee surely would not leave out 
Iowa on purpose. Is that an error in the 
report? 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Things are so peaceful and 
pleasant in Iowa we did not think they 
wanted to be bothered with military 
considerations. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Sometime when 
we are going to have new labs, I would say 
Iowa is a pretty good place to put them. 

Mr. McKAY. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s comments. 

To emphasize the facts further that 
there is need for greater planning effort 
I think we need to take a more critical 
lock at coordination not only within a 
given service such as the Air Force or 
the Army but between services, for the 
use of those facilities where we have ex- 
pended hard-earned tax dollars. There 
ought to be some way for us to get to the 
point where you can use that which has 
been produced or built without leaving it 
vacant or leaving it for non-use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. McKAY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding me the additional time. 
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We have taken a critical look at many 
things here. This bill, of course, is not 
perfect because you have human beings 
working on it and I have not met the per- 
fect one yet. But with this hard look we 
have been taking we have also worked 
very hard to arrive at possible solutions, 
particularly in the area of housing. There 
is a compliment which is due to the 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member of this committee and the com- 
mittee as a whole. Before I arrived here, 
in looking to the housing needs that were 
evident, they helped to start what I con- 
sider a farsighted program. Now, to 
achieve an all-volunteer Army, which the 
chairman alluded to earlier with a great 
deal of frequency, we have a great many 
problems which we have to solve. I would 
like to commend the chairman and the 
other members for the fact that not only 
did they get into family housing and into 
the BOQ’s and other matters such as 
that, but they have gotten into the 236 
housing, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of HUD. 

Medical services are upgraded in the 
bill because some of the medical facili- 
ties we now have are temporary facilities 
provided in World War II and they are 
not adequate now. 

The modernization of depots should 
provide considerable savings. In one in- 
stance they estimate about $9,445,000 
for a project and by modernization of 
it they will save $4,930,000 annually and 
$1,092,000—one time savings. 

With those kinds of savings we can 
do a lot. So things are moving in the 
right direction. 

There is great emphasis on pollution 
control and problems of sewage. We have 
urged cooperative efforts not only of the 
military but of the military with various 
counties, cities, and States. There are a 
number of areas where money is pro- 
vided in order to meet standards and 
criteria with regard to pollution prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to serve with this committee and 
recommend that this body accept the 
bill as presented as a good effort for the 
betterment of our military service and 
its needs. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
TALCOTT). 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. SIKES), 
the distinguished chairman of our sub- 
committee, and the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. CEDERBERG), the able and 
knowledgeable ranking member of our 
subcommittee, have, as usual, explained 
the details of this bill quite lucidly. I 
support the bill and urge its enactment. 

Some aspects require reiteration and 
emphasis. 

This is one of the few appropriation 
bills reported in a sum less than the 
budget. We are probably as wrong to re- 
port this bill under the budget as the 
other 10 which were reported over the 
budget. If there is any place where proper 
facility and property management indi- 
cates a need for the expenditure of more 
money, it is in our military construc- 
tion, operation and management pro- 
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gram. We have a facilities investment of 
billions of dollars. We are not yet spend- 
ing enough to properly rehabilitate, 
modernize, repair and maintain these 
important facilities and buildings. 

Any comparison with other nonmili- 
tary Federal facilities, or State-owned 
buildings and facilities or private build- 
ings will quickly and dramatically show 
that we are not keeping pace in the care 
and maintenance of our military physi- 
cal plant. Deterioration is outdistancing 
our program for repair, maintenance and 
modernization. 

This continuing deterioration is es- 
pecially alarming because so much more 
deterioration was permitted during the 
years of the enormous buildup in South 
Vietnam. Too much of our resources were 
diverted from the necessary require- 
ments for ordinary repair and mainte- 
nance to the urgent demands of the war 
in Southeast Asia. We are not yet catch- 
ing up—yet we must. 

It does us little good to have large, 
diverse and dispersed military facilities 
if they are not kept in a good condition 
of repair and readiness. 

Furthermore, at a time when we are 
trying desperately to develop an all- 
volunteer service, it is even more impor- 
tant to provide modern facilities for the 
serviceman’s work and tolerable accom- 
modations for his family’s living. Out- 
moded work facilities and rundown hous- 
ing can dampen morale and reduce re- 
tention as much as inadequate pay and 
uncertain career advancement. 

It is not only good facilities and plant 
management, but essential personnel 
management to keep pace with a main- 
tenance and modernization program. 

Some of our modernization and main- 
tenance problems and costs could be 
ameliorated by progressing more quickly 
with the review of our overall base struc- 
ture and locations. Many military bases, 
which grew up like Topsey, under the 
duress of emergency wartime conditions, 
should be closed, moved or consolidated. 
Decisive decisions should be made and 
implemented to make better use of our 
military, naval and air force bases, to 
reduce the costs of maintaining useless 
bases. 

The situation at the Sailor’s home in 
Philadelphia is disgraceful. The home 
ought to be moved to a place where liv- 
ing conditions are more pleasant and 
less expensive year round. The financ- 
ing and management arrangements 
should be similar in all services. An Air- 
man’s home should be considered in the 
same vein. This will require study and 
legislation which is beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of our committee, but the responsi- 
bility of the Congress cannot be shirked. 

The location and management of de- 
fense facilities in the Capital region re- 
quires urgent and thorough considera- 
tion. Conditions are not now satisfac- 
tory. The plans of the Defense Depart- 
ment are not clear or concise. But deci- 
sions must be made soon. Most Defense 
administrative and intelligence facili- 
ties must, of necessity, be located near 
Washington, but considerable dispersal 
could, and should be accomplished—for 
the best interests of military personnel 
and the Capital itself. Concentration of 
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military, as well as other Federal agen- 
cies, in the Capital area contributes to 
making life and work here more incon- 
venient and less productive for everyone. 

The Defense Department leases too 
much property, in widely separated 
buildings, which are not properly suited 
for the military mission. This is expen- 
sive and inefficient in many instances. 
The Defense Department occupies many 
square feet of totally unsatisfactory ad- 
ministrative space that requires rehabil- 
itation or razing. These conditions have 
existed for some time—but there will be 
no better time to plan and begin the 
implementation of an orderly develop- 
ment of the defense facilities in the 
Capital area. 

For years the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, which ought to be in the Capi- 
tal area, has needed a new building and 
facilities. Delay in providing the DIA 
with adequate facilities will increase the 
cost and impair the accomplishment of 
its important mission. 

The Bolling Air Force Base property 
should be reserved for Defense Depart- 
ment use. If all defense facilities in the 
capital area were consolidated and the 
leased properties were relinquished, 
there would not be adequate space in- 
cluding Bolling. It would be unwise to 
dispose of this strategically located 
property and then, quite certainly be re- 
quired to purchase property of less utili- 
ty at greater cost some time in the 
future. 

But the Defense Department must 
furnish better plans and specifications 
for the use of Bolling. Any effort by the 
Defense Department to move permanent- 
ly to Bolling simply to save the property 
from the covetous eyes and designs of 
every other governmental agency, would 
be equally unwise. 

The location and use of Defense facili- 
ties in the Capital area demands early 
resolution, This early resolution of De- 
fense Department needs for facilities and 
space must be coordinated with the other 
governmental agencies. Decentralization, 
dispersal, and removal from Washington 
should be the objective whenever prac- 
ticable and possib-c. 

Family housing needs more emphasis. 
Housing is high on any service family’s 
needs. Adequate housing is absolutely es- 
sential if we are to attract and retain a 
competent, satisfied professional army. 
We are far behind in providing tolerable 
housing for a minimum peacetime force. 
We are short on housing units; the hous- 
ing units in our inventory are short of 
space; our housing inventory is in dire 
need of repair and maintenance. 

Family housing developments need to 
be planned to include community facili- 
ties. Parks and playgrounds, churches 
and shopping centers are just as impor- 
tant to military families as to civilian 
families. 

The school facilities on military bases 
are far from adequate in too many places. 
Next to sheer survival, the education of 
one’s children may be the most urgent 
objective of parents. We want to encour- 
age responsible families who care about 
their children to remain in the service. 
We cannot retain responsible families if 
we cannot assure their children of a first- 
rate education. 
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We cannot expect single men to live 
in slums on military bases here or abroad 
during peacetime. Housing for families 
and troops must be improved for the 
peacetime volunteer forces. 

All of these needs will cost much more 
than is contained in this bill. Perhaps 
with all the other demands on the Fed- 
eral Treasury, no more can be devoted 
to military construction needs this year. 
But, we should all know and understand 
that more is needed if we intend to main- 
tain an adequate professional volunteer 
service. 

We have made many important ad- 
vances in the last few years. Family and 
troop housing is improving. Wives and 
families are better pleased. Fewer two- 
bedroom houses, and more four-bedroom 
houses are being ccnstructed. Troop 
housing is more spacious and allows more 
privacy. More advances can be made 
when our troop forces, particularly in 
NATO countries, are more precisely de- 
termined. 

We must keep our military physical 
plant, facilities, housing, and community 
services modern and in good repair and 
maintenance if we expect to provide the 
national security and readiness our citi- 
zens expect, and deserve. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from South Dakota (Mr. DENHOLM). 

Mr. DENHOLM. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. I rise to a point of inquiry. 

I understand the housing construc- 
tion portion of the bill may contain a 
provision for the building of motels. I 
wonder if that is so provided whether or 
not such motels will be located on post 
or off post. 

Mr. SIKES. I think the distinguished 
gentleman’s question, if he will yield, is 
pertinent and timely, and I am glad to 
have an opportunity to answer it, because 
there has been publicity which would in- 
dicate that motel-type housing facilities 
are being built on military bases. For the 
benefit of the Members, let me state that 
there are facilities for temporary housing 
of military families which are being built 
with nonappropriated funds. Nonappro- 
priated funds are not under the control 
of this committee but are generated 
through activities such as officers clubs, 
PX’s, et cetera. That money is used in 
ways which are intended to benefit 
morale, improve recreational facilities, 
et cetera, for the services. 

Each of the military services has es- 
tablished a program of constructing tem- 
porary lodging units, built with non- 
appropriated funds. They are primarily 
to assist military personnel who are suf- 
fering financial hardship due to the high 
cost of temporary housing at duty sta- 
tions to which they are newly assigned. 

Rather than have them try to make 
the necessary arrangements to go to an 
expensive hotel or other expensive fa- 
cilities, they are provided for a short 
time—for a few weeks—with housing in 
these faciilties. 

The initial program includes the fol- 
lowing numbers of units which are un- 
der construction or completed: 

Army: 582 units at eight locations. 

Navy: 900 units at 13 locations. 

Air Force: 1,020 units at 24 bases. 
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In addition, follow-on programs, gen- 
erally of a smaller scope, are planned. 

In general, the services have tried to 
ascertain the availability of commercial 
facilities-in an area before proceeding 
with this new construction. In some in- 
stances, they may have made mistakes. 
I am informed that they are now aware 
of these problems and are taking steps to 
tighten up their procedures in this area. 

In addition, there have been complaints 
that these quarters are not going to be 
used for transients, but for official guests, 
and so forth. I have reviewed some of the 
services’ regulations in this area and, if 
followed with reasonable discretion, they 
should result in proper use of these for 
families who need them because they are 
being transferred. 

Again, these are nonappropriated 
funds not under the control of this 
committee, although we do insist upon 
reports as to the manner in which the 
funds are spent. We are trying to see 
that a proper job is being done. We do 
not feel that this is something that is 
getting out of hand. 

Mr. DENHOLM. I have one other ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. Is there anything in 
the bill that would limit or restrict mil- 
itary housing construction to the con- 
tinental United States? 

Mr. SIKES. No; but there is only a 
limited amount being built overseas 
which is funded directly from military 
construction. The majority of the family 
housing overseas is provided by rental 
guarantee, leasing or other programs. In 
this year’s bill there is housing funded in 
Australia, Puerto Rico, and in the Re- 
public of the Philippines. 

Mr. DENHOLM. Thank you, 
Chairman. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Mc- 
Ewen). 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Michigan for yield- 
ing me this time, and I shall be very 
brief. 

I should like to say to the chairman of 
this subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Sixes), and the members of 
the subcommittee, that I deeply appreci- 
ate the interest which they took in a par- 
ticular housing situation at Camp Drum, 
to which the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee referred in his remarks, I want 
to express my particular appreciation, 
Mr. Chairman, to you for having had 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
CEDERBERG) view firsthand the defects in 
family housing at Camp Drum. 

The 88 units that are provided for in 
this bill are desperately needed to replace 
totally inadequate, obsolete housing that 
has long since passed its period of use- 
fulness or adequacy for housing our mili- 
tary and their dependents. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this opportunity 
to thank the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Ses), and to thank the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. CEDERBERG) as well 
as the members of the subcommittee for 
what they did for Camp Drum’s family 
housing. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Brown). 


Mr. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this legislation and wish 
to compliment the subcommittee and the 
full Committee on Appropriations for 
working out this bill. 

Included in the Military Construction 
bill this year is one item for Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base which I believe 
has become a crucial requirement for the 
maintenance of American defense pre- 
paredness in the years ahead. American 
political realities now require that more 
stress be placed on our defense research 
and development efforts and less on the 
maintenance of forces in readiness. 

As our national spending priorities 
have changed to provide a larger pro- 
portion of our Federal budget for domes- 
tic needs in contrast to defense require- 
ments the U.S. military R. & D. effort will 
be the critical factor in maintaining 
American military superiority. In the 
past, we have relied on the size of our 
nuclear stockpile and the readiness of 
men and weapons for massive conven- 
tional response. It is obvious that in the 
future we will be maintaining smaller de- 
fense forces and fewer weapons, so the 
available hardware will have to have 
maximum capabilities and be well ahead 
of the competition. 

Much of the testing for the Air Force 
R. & D. program is carried out by the 
Air Force Systems Command at Wright- 
Patterson AFB. The importance of mate- 
rials research and development and 
sound materiais application engineering 
which is done at the materials testing 
laboratory there cannot be overstated. 
In terms of meeting current and future 
mission needs of the Air Force plane and 
weapons systems, a materials problem 
often as not is the fundamental technical 
issue that determines the timing of the 
development of a new system. 

Two current examples of structural 
materials problems are the F-111 and the 
C-5A. The materials testing laboratory 
called upon to provide direct technical 
support and leadership in the resolution 
of this challenge of strength to weight 
and stress, 

But at the present time the inadequate 
housing of the laboratory is a primary 
limitation to the capability and effective- 
ness of the mission of the materials lab- 
oratory. Five of the eight buildings in 
which the facility is currently housed 
predate 1928, and those five buildings 
represent almost 90 percent of the space 
now occupied by the laboratory. Over 400 
people, three-fourths of whom are 
scientists and engineers are housed in 
these pre-1928 buildings. During the next 
5 years an annual budget of between $45 
and $50 million in research operations is 
to be done by them. Hopefully that work 
will be done in facilities which do not 
adversely affect the workers or the work 
itself. 

The present structures do not provide 
for adequate space for critical new re- 
search, are not adaptable to setting up 
new research equipment and experi- 
ments, and most important, they lack 
the capabilities in which to provide a 
proper research environment in terms of 
controlling temperature, humidity and 
dust. These conditions have seriously 
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jeopardized the laboratory’s ability to 
validate specifications set by the Air 
Force which are necessary to check com- 
pliance of contractor performance and 
outside testing work done for the Air 
Force by other laboratorie; on a contract 
basis. 

The buildings have been rehabilitated 
on a piecemeal and patchwork basis for 
more than 40 years. They are now beyond 
further modification when faced with the 
critical mission the facility is called upon 
to perform. It is high time to replace 
them. Otherwise we face a rapid dete- 
rioration of performance at the mate- 
rials testing laboratory. We cannot per- 
mit that if our national security inter- 
ests are to be maintained. 

I want to point out here that in this 
need for the laboratory to maintain its 
ability to properly evaluate outside work, 
such work is currently being conducted 
at 155 private companies and at 39 uni- 
versities around the Nation, although 
the materials laboratorr at Wright-Pat- 
terson does a great deal of in-house 
research and development and evaluation 
for the Air Force and has produced re- 
sults that have been recognized world- 
wide in certain fields such as ceramics. 
But the in-house work done at Wright- 
Patterson now comprises only 16 percent 
of its total research responsibility. A 
study of Federal laboratories conducted 
8 years ago by the National Science 
Foundation called for a minimum in- 
house work capability of 20 percent, with 
the optimum at between 30-35 percent 
of all research projects being managed 
so that the Federal laboratories would 
have a sound basi. of their own technical 
data on which to properly evaluate and 
manage the outside contracted R. & D. 
services. 

This means that the in-house role of 
the materials testing laboratory at 
Wright-Patterson must increase in the 
future if it is to be as effective as it will 
have to be. 

The request for a new facility is not 
new this year. The Air Force first asked 
for congressional approval of a new fa- 
cility in fiscal year 1966. It was then au- 
thorized by the Congress at a cost of 
$6.7 million—but not appropriated. 
Again in fiscal year 1970, the project 
was budgeted by the Air Force and au- 
thorized by the Senate, but not by the 
House, This year, once more, the proj- 
ect was asked for, and has been author- 
ized by both the House and Senate, and 
approved by the Committee on Appro- 
priations. I want to emphasize that al- 
though during the 7-year programing 
period, the scope of the proposal has re- 
mained unchanged. The original pro- 
jected cost has risen by $4.6 million from 
$6.7 million in fiscal year 1966 to $11.3 
million for the current fiscal year. 

Failure to appropriate funds for the 
laboratory this year would mean another 
increase in its projected cost. Even so, 
that is not as critcial as the further 
deterioration in capabilities that would 
also accrue. I therefore urge that the 
highest priority be given to this project 
and that the Congress approve the 
funds for its construction. The Commit- 
tee of Armed Services and the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations have both pre- 
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viously concluded, following hearings, 
that the facility is needed, and it has 
been authorized previously by the full 
House and the full Senate, as well. 

The suggestion has been made that the 
materials laboratory at Wright-Patter- 
son and facilities at other Air Force bases 
are redundant and that the Air Force has 
not been systematic in considering its re- 
quirements either in time or in location 
or with an eye to economy and efficiency. 

While there is some necessary inter- 
relationship in this effort with other Air 
Force laboratory facilities at other loca- 
tions which merges the expertise of such 
various locations and their own unique 
capabilities, it is erroneous to contend 
that widespread and unneeded duplica- 
tion exists. 

The materials laboratory at Wright- 
Patterson provides unique technical sup- 
port in materials engineering for both 
operational systems and equipment for 
systems under development. Other labo- 
ratories are involved in similar efforts for 
other fields of research and development. 
In all areas the bulk of the effort is de- 
voted to obtaining out-of-house capabil- 
ities from private industry and the uni- 
versities on a contract basis. At the mate- 
rials laboratory, as I previously indicated, 
this amounts to some 85 percent of the 
Air Force materials program through the 
Wright-Patterson laboratory. There are 
also technical and evaluative capabilities 
which must be provided in-house in the 
Air Force and which are not duplicated 
in industry and the universities. Each of 
the laboratories are required for this in- 
house capability in their particular area 
of responsibility. Any duplication of por- 
tions of a responsibility of the magnitude 
the Air Force is called upon to perform 
in this extremely specialized technical 
area is an effort to increase capabilities 
and economies related to time and man- 
power, not in spite of those goals. I am 
confident that the Air Force is continu- 
ing to make certain that its requirements 
are considered in this light. 

Finally, I want to note that a direct 
reference has been made to the facility 
at Vandenberg Air Force Base in Cali- 
fornia which was built as an assembly 
plant for components of the canceled 
Manned Orbiting Laboratory—MOL— 
program. The inference was made that 
the facility constituted a laboratory that 
duplicated other facilities and that with 
the cancellation of the MOL program 
now sits empty and idle. 

It should be pointed out that the 
facility did not undertake experimental 
laboratory testing programs, as indi- 
cated, but was used for assembly purposes 
only. Following the cancellation of the 
MOL program, instead of sitting idle, as 
has been stated, the facility is now used 
as part of the strategic operational mis- 
sile launch crew training program. Such 
utilization does indicate the Air Force 
attempts to maximize the effectiveness of 
existing facilities. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to support this important appro- 
priation bill (H.R. 11418) and I am cog- 
nizant particularly of the appropriations 
for the Great Lakes Naval Training Cen- 
ter located in my congressional district. 
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Mr. Chairman, in anticipation of an 
all-volunteer military force, coupled with 
a determination on the part of this ad- 
ministration and of the Congress to aug- 
ment the role of the U.S. Navy, I am 
pleased to note essential appropriations 
in line with this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the funds appropriated 
for the Navy Hospital Corps School at 
Great Lakes in the amount of $3,161,000 
will provide a much-needed facility for 
specialists who care for other men in the 
military service. I have seen the existing 
facilities at Great Lakes and I am per- 
sonally aware of the critical need for 
this improvement. I commend the com- 
mittee on recommending funds for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I want also to commend 
the committee on including in this ap- 
propriation bill funds totaling $2,386,- 
000 for the construction of enlisted men’s 
quarters at the naval training center. 

Mr. Chairman, the sum of $323,000 ap- 
propriated for air conditionng the Elec- 
tronic Supply Office at Great Lakes is a 
most popular and long-awaited appro- 
priation of funds. The ESO building was 
originally designed for air-conditioning. 
However, air conditioning has never been 
installed in this structure which houses 
the sophisticated equipment used by the 
ESO. Those dedicated individuals who 
serve in the Electronic Supply Office have 
been most patient and understanding 
during the long hot summers when this 
building—without adequate ventila- 
tion—and no air conditioning—has 
caused them discomfort and physical suf- 
fering. Mr. Chairman, when I appeared 
recently at the 25th anniversary of the 
Electronic Supply Office and announced 
that the Congress, at long last was ap- 
propriating funds for this purpose, there 
was a general and enthusiastic reception 
which I wish all in this body could have 
heard. Let me say that this item, while 
not one of the largest in this appropria- 
tion bill, is one of the most necessary, 
and one which will be gratefully received 
by those who labor to make our sophisti- 
cated electronic equipment and weapons 
usable and serviceable at all times. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud of the fa- 
cilities at Great Lakes Naval Training 
Center—including the Naval Electronic 
Supply Office—and wish to assure this 
body of the efficient and economic opera- 
tions which are carried out in the various 
parts of this great naval base. 

Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the officers 
and men who serve at Great Lakes as 
well as in behalf of the civilians who are 
employed there, I want to indicate with 
satisfaction these important items in the 
military construction appropriation bill. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, we have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
woman from New York seek recognition? 

Mrs. ABZUG. I do, Mr, Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentlewoman seek recognition? 
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Mrs. ABZUG. I seek recognition to 
offer an amendment to title I, page 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
will state the paragraph to which her 
amendment is directed. Will the gentle- 
woman please use the microphone? The 
Chair cannot hear the gentlewoman 
without the use of the microphone. 

Mrs. ABZUG. I am sorry, Mr. Chair- 
man, but that microphone does not work. 

I seek recognition to amend on page 2, 
line 7, after the word “Code,” to strike 
out the sum of $437,274,000 and insert in 
lieu thereof the sum of $417,274,000. 

The portion of the bill to which the 
amendment relates is as follows: 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 

For acquisition, construction, installation, 
and equipment of temporary or permanent 
public works, military installations, and fa- 
cilities for the Army as currently authorized 
in military public works or military con- 
struction Acts, and in sections 2673 and 2675 
of title 10, United States Code, $437,274,000, 
to remain available until expended. 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from New York (Mrs. ABZUG). 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe that the Clerk had already read 
from page 2, and was down to the bottom 
of page 2, and I believe the amendment 
comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
woman from New York (Mrs. ABZUG) 
wish to be heard on the point of order? 

Mrs. ABZUG. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I was standing, and 
was seeking recognition, and the micro- 
phone apparently did not work at that 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the Chair did not hear the gentle- 
woman when she made her request at the 
microphone; but the Chair did observe 
that the gentlewoman was on her feet and 
looking at the Chair at that time, when 
this portion of the bill was read by the 
Clerk. Therefore the Chair will hold that 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New York (Mrs. ABZUG) 
does not come too late and is in order. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, the Clerk has not read the 
amendment yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from New York will send her amendment 
to the desk, and the Clerk will read the 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mrs. Aszuc: On 

page 2, line 7, after “code”, strike out 
“$437,274,000", and insert “$417,274,000", 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of my amendment, At the time 
that the military construction author- 
ization bill came up on the floor for 
discussion last week, there were ques- 
tions raised as to whether the authoriza- 
tion included any money for the Safe- 
guard antiballistic missile program. The 
response at that time was that it did not. 
However, a reading of the committee re- 
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port on this bill—the military construc- 
tion appropriation bill—shows that it 
contains a total of $25 million for plan- 
ning and research and development for 
the Safeguard program. 

There is much question in this coun- 
try as to whether this kind of appropria- 
tion is necessary for our defense. We 
have had much discussion as to whether 
Safeguard is sound or necessary in a 
scientific sense. We have also had much 
political discussion as to whether this 
project might interfere with the chances 
of reaching some kind of an agreement 
in the SALT talks. 

Mr. Chairman, I have opposed the 
antiballistic missile program in this 
country, as have many people in this 
Congress and in this Nation, on the 
ground that we have not been provided 
with any satisfactory strategic, political, 
or scientific explanation of the need for 
such a defense. Therefore, I will oppose 
any appropriation of funds for this pur- 
pose. 

There will be further appropriations 
for the Safeguard antiballistic missile 
program in the defense procurement ap- 
propriation bill. These too, I will oppose. 

I believe that to take and set aside 
money for planning and sites when there 
is substantial doubt as to whether we 
should have these sites at all is totally 
improper. 

Speaking more generally, I have no 
intention of supporting money for mis- 
siles so long as there is no money for 
adequate housing, schools, day care, 
health care, and urban transportation. 
Furthermore, I will vote against this bill 
and all other defense authorization and 
appropriation bills until we set a date 
and withdraw all our troops from Viet- 
nam. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
woman from New York yield back the 
balance of her time? 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment offered by 
the gentlewoman from New York (Mrs. 
ABZUG). 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe it is 
necessary to take a great deal of time for 
a discussion of the proposed amendment. 
We have fought this battle up and down 
the Hill for years. 

What is in this bill is planning and 
access road money for the sites that have 
been requested by the Administration as 
part of the Safeguard program, and 
these funds are fully authorized. If we 
eliminate the funds now, what little there 
is of the Safeguard program is going 
to come to a grinding halt. We will lose 
essential time if we ever are to have any 
semblance of a Safeguard program. All 
bargaining power that we may have in 
the SALT talks would be killed here to- 
day in one fell swoop if this amendment 
should be agreed to. I do not believe the 
House wants that. 

The amendment should be defeated, 
and I trust it will be defeated. I ask for 
a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and rise 
in opposition to the amendment and to 
join my chairman in opposition to the 


amendment. He has adequately stated 
that we have been over this ground many, 
many times before. I would like to re- 
mind the committee that all the com- 
mittees of the Congress, both legislative 
and appropriation committees, that have 
that responsibility in this area have 
agreed that this is a program that should 
be pursued. 

I think we have to rely on the fact that 
those who have been living closest to the 
program would be in opposition to this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New York (Mrs. ABZUG). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentlewoman from New York 
(Mrs. AspzucG) rise? 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is withdrawn. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise and report 
the bill back to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Boces) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. ADAMS, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 11418) 
making appropriations for military con- 
struction for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
and for other purposes, had directed him 
to report the bill back to the House with 
the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 
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as follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Baring 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bow 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fila. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 


Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 

Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 354, nays 32, not voting 43, 


[Roll No. 321] 


YEAS—354 
Edwards, Ala. 


Flynt 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Henderson 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 


Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 


McCloskey 
McClure 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McCulloch 


McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 


O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Podell 

Poff 
Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Il. 
Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rarick 
Reid, N.Y. 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 


Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney, Pa. 
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Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 


Abzug 
Badillo 
Bingham 
Carey, N.Y. 
Clay 
Collins, Til. 
Conyers 
Dellums 
Edwards, Calif. 
Ford, 
William D. 


Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 

Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 


NAYS—32 


Green, Pa. 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Kastenmeier 
Koch 

Lujan 

Mikva 

Miller, Ohio 
Mitchell 
Nedzi 
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Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


Nix 

Rangel 
Rees 
Reuss 
Ryan 
Scheuer 
Schneebell 
Thompson, N.J. 
Waldie 
Yates 
Zwach 


NOT VOTING—43 


Anderson, Ill. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Archer 
Arends 
Barrett 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Burton 
Caffery 
Chisholm 
Crane 
Culver 
Derwinski 
Diggs 


Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, La. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Foley 

Gray 

Gude 
Halpern 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Hicks, Mass. 
Howard 
Jarman 
Jones, Tenn. 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Burton against. 


Mr, 
against. 


Blatnik for, 


with Mrs, 


Landrum 
Long, La. 
Madden 
Miller, Calif. 


Ullman 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 


Chisholm 


Mr. Evins of Tennessee for, with Mr. Diggs 


against. 


Mr. Rooney of New York for, with Mr. 


Hawkins against. 
Mr. Charles H. Wilson for, with Mr. Stokes 


against. 


Mr. Roberts for, 


against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Caffery with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 
Mr. Morgan with Mr. Sandman, 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Arends, 


Mr. 


Gray with Mrs. Dwyer. 


with Mr. 


Rosenthal 


Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Gude. 
Mr. Madden with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Archer. 

Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts with Mr. 


Crane. 


Mr. Howard with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr, Blanton with Mr. Culver. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Foley. 

Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Jarman. 


Mr. 
Landrum. 


Anderson 


of Tennessee with Mr. 


Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Ullman. 
Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Edwards of Louisi- 


ana. 


Mr. MIKVA changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 


the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
OF 1971 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 661 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 661 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7248) to amend and extend the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 and other Acts dealing 
with higher education. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed four hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
the amendment in the nature of a substitute 
recommended by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor now printed in the bill as an 
original bill for the purpose of amendment 
under the five-minute rule, said substitute 
shall be read for amendment by titles in- 
stead of by sections, and all points of order 
against said substitute for failure to comply 
with the provisions of clause 7, rule XVI and 
clause 4, rule XXI are hereby waived, and 
further, all titles, parts, or sections of the 
said substitute, the subject matter of which 
is properly within the jurisdiction of any 
other standing committee of the House of 
Representatives, shall be subject to a point 
of order for such reason if such point of order 
is properly raised during the consideration of 
H.R. 7248. At the conclusion of such con- 
sideration, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and any 
Member may demand a separate vote in the 
House on any amendment adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole to the bill or to the 
committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit with or without instructions. After 
the passage of H.R. 7248, the Committee on 
Education and Labor shall be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill 
S. 659, and it shall then be in order in the 
House to move to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the said Senate bill and 
insert in lieu thereof the provisions con- 
tained in H.R. 7248 as passed by the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. SmirH) pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

(Mr. BOLLING asked and was given 
permission to read a statement.) 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ordi- 
narily do not take the well and read a 
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statement during consideration of a rule, 
and I do so primarily to assure that the 
Members understand that this rule which 
I support is unusual, and I want to be 
quite precise about what is in the record. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 661 
provides an open rule with 4 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
7248, the Higher Education Act of 1971. 

Additional provisions of the resolution 
are as follows: 

First, the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute now printed in the 
bill shali be considered as an original bill 
for the purpose of amendment. 

Second, the substitute shall be read for 
amendment by titles instead of by sec- 
tions, 

Third, all points of order are waived 
against the substitute for failure to com- 
ply with the provisions of clause 7, rule 
xXVI—germaneness—and clause 4, rule 
xxXI—appropriations. 

Later in my statement I will detail 
why those provisions are included. 

Fourth, all titles—and this is very im- 
portant—parts, or sections of the said 
substitute, the subject matter of which 
is properly within the jurisdiction of any 
standing committee of the House other 
than the Committee on Education and 
Labor, shall be subject to a point of or- 
der for such reason if such point of order 
is properly raised during the considera- 
tion of H.R. 7248. 

Fifth, after the passage of H.R. 7248, 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
shall be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill S. 659, and it 
shall then be in order in the House to 
move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause of the said Senate bill and insert 
in lieu thereof the provisions contained 
in H.R. 7248 as passed by the House. 
I return to the question of the points 
of order being waived against clause 7, 
rule XVI and clause 4, rule XXI. 

Clause 7, rule XVI deals with ger- 
maneness. Certain titles of the substi- 
tute might not be germane to the intro- 
duced bill. Examples are title XIV, which 
appear on page 215 of the bill, establish- 
ing a National Institute on Education, 
and title XIX, which appears on page 
263 of the bill, dealing with youth camp 
safety. 

Clause 4, rule XXI, deals with appro- 
priations. 

The substitute contains a number of 
fund transfers which may be considered 
appropriations. Examples are found in 
section 446 on page 133, transfer of 
funds between programs and section 
712 on page 173, making revolving loan 
fund available for loan insurance. 

During the Rules Committee’s hearing 
on the granting of a rule on H.R. 7248, 
testimony was heard from the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture in op- 
position to the inclusion of title XII, con- 
stituting the College of the Virgin Is- 
lands and the University of Guam as 
land-grant colleges. He testified that this 
title involves amendments to eight ag- 
ricultural acts and that the Committee 
on Agriculture had considered this pro- 
posal. Under rule XI, clause 1(d), of the 
rules of the House, the Committee on 
Agriculture is granted jurisdiction over 
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agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs appeared 
before the Committee on Rules in op- 
position to title XI of H.R. 7248, Im- 
provement of Mineral Conservation Ed- 
ucation. This committee is presently 
considering H.R. 10950, a bill to estab- 
lish mining and mineral research cen- 
ters. A similar bill has been passed by 
the Senate. Jurisdiction over this sub- 
ject is granted to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs in rule XI, 
clause 10 (j), (k), and (1). 

Before I yield to anybody, I would like 
to say although some of the provisions 
of this rule are unique, this is the only 
way I know of to get consideration for 
this highly important matter, and I 
support this rule and urge its adoption. 
I have taken this at least unusual pro- 
ceeding for me in dealing with a rule in 
fairness to the Members, so they will 
know precisely what they are dealing 
with when they deal with this rule. 

I see the chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor. Does he wish 
me to yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes, will the distin- 
guished gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, first let 
me say I note with interest the gentle- 
man from Missouri obtained a unani- 
mous-consent request to read a state- 
ment in explanation of this rule. Cer- 
tainly it needs one. 

I am confused about the rule. In my 
judgment, the rule establishes a prece- 
dent which could be most unfortunate. 
Does the gentleman agree that this type 
of rule will make it virtually impossible 
for the House to act upon a comprehen- 
sive piece of legislation? Wil! points of 
order never before allowed by the Rules 
of the House now be valid because the 
subject matter in this section or that 
comes within the jurisdiction of another 
committee? 

Mr. BOLLING. I was afraid that some- 
body would ask me that question because 
I do not know the answer. I do not know 
the answer because it carries me a step 
beyond my competence. 

I do not know how the Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole, who presides 
over the consideration of this bill, is go- 
ing to rule on the point of order. I do 
know what was the intent of the Rules 
Committee when it granted the rule, but 
I do not know how the ruling is going 
to be made. 

Mr. PERKINS. Well, the gentleman 
knows the intent of the Rules Committee. 
In other words, it was the intent of the 
Rules Committee, if I understand the 
gentleman correctly, to act in a dictato- 
rial manner and contrary to the views of 
the majority of the House? In other 
words, if this type of rule is adopted, 
can I conclude that it will narrow the 
jurisdiction of the House and place 
greater authority in the Rules Commit- 
tee? The will of the House could be 
thwarted or thrown aside on almost any 
occasion in the future when we have a 
comprehensive piece of legislation. Am I 
correct in that conclusion? 
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Mr. BOLLING. No; I do not believe the 
gentleman is correct in his conclusion, 
because the will of the House would 
never be denied, because only a major- 
ity of the House could adopt this rule. 

In other words, it would provide a new 
and different way in which the House of 
Representatives could in effect amend 
bills without amending them, 

What I am trying to say to the gentle- 
man is that it is very clear to me. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman has 
been here 23 years. Has he ever seen a 
rule of this type come before the House 
on a bill before? 

Mr. BOLLING. I am afraid the gentle- 
man must not have listened to my orig- 
inal statement. I said I almost never 
went to the well of the House and I never 
read a statement on a rule, and I did so 
because I thought this was a unique pro- 
ceeding, and I clearly believe this is 
unique. 

But I do not believe it is of any use 
to try to read into the rule that which 
is not there. The rule is unique. It is dif- 
ferent. But it does not do anything re- 
markable until it is accepted by the 
House of Representatives. It does not 
arrogate to the Rules Committee a single 
thing. 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this: Does this rule set aside the 
precedents of the House of Representa- 
tives, insofar as germaneness is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. BOLLING. May I reply to the gen- 
tleman in this fashion: It just happens 
that I did not support this particular 
section of the rule, but I happen to favor 
consideration of the higher education 
bill. I am handling the rule, and I favor 
the rule with this section. 

I do not believe the adoption of this 
section is going to do any great damage 
to the Republic, the House, or the rules 
of the House, so long as it is understood 
what the rule does. I happen to believe 
that the main purpose of our being here 
today at this moment is to adopt a rule 
which will enable us to debate a higher 
education bill. 

I think I have made clear what my 
position is. I have tried very hard to be 
fair with the Members of the House, and 
I am not prepared to go beyond what I 
have already said. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING, I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not quite clear as to 
what the gentleman from Kentucky is 
protesting—whether it is the waiver of 
the point of order with respect to ap- 
propriations. I doubt that because he has 
had ample opportunity during the past 
months to protest rules waiving points 
of order on appropriation bills. I am just 
at a loss to understand what part of the 
rule he is specifically protesting. 

Mr. BOLLING. I will be glad to answer 
that. I think I understood the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

He is protesting that section of the 
rule which I tried to call careful atten- 
tion to which, in a rather unique fashion, 
would make in order points of order 
against certain sections of the bill that 
might not be otherwise in order. 
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Mr. GROSS. By any Member. I had an 
idea that was what the gentleman was 
protesting, because to my certain knowl- 
edge he has never protested other rules 
that waived points of order in another 
fashion. 

Mr. BOLLING. I thank the gentleman. 

I yield to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. This is repetitious, 
probably, but when it says it shall be 
subject to a point of order, do you say 
that that means there is the opportunity 
to have the Chair rule or that the Chair 
is compelled to rule? 

Mr. BOLLING. The difficulty here is 
that I do not know the answer to that. 
The difficulty for me is that. The intent of 
the Committee on Rules, I believe—and 
I think I am fair in this—was to give an 
opportunity to any Member to make a 
point of order and have it then treated as 
if it were a normal point of order under 
normal circumstances. However, as I say, 
this is an unprecedented situation, and I 
frankly do not know what the ruling of 
the Chair would be. I do not believe any- 
body can compel a chairman to make a 
ruling in advance. 

Mr, MONAGAN. Would it have been 
possible without this provision in the 
rule to raise that point of order? 

Mr. BOLLING. It would not have been 
possible to raise it, but Iam not going to 
prejudge what the Chairman’s ruling 
would be, because it is not within my 
competence. I am not trying to evade, but 
to be precise. It is an extraordinarily dif- 
ficult question. 

I am delighted to yield to my distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. COLMER, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I am just a little bit concerned here 
and a little surprised at the very distin- 
guished and very able chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor pro- 
testing here a rule that protects the rules 
of the House. He would be the first, I am 
sure, to raise the question if his com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction were infringed up- 
on. 

The intent of the Committee on Rules, 
as the gentleman from Missouri has 
stated in his judgment, was, even though 
he did not, as he said, go along with that 
provision, to protect the jurisdiction of 
other committees from being invaded 
by this committee. It is just that simple. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. BoLLING) has 
explained this rule, House Resolution 
661, in very great detail and extremely 
well. I agree with his statements. 

I do not like to reiterate on the floor 
of the House, but in view of the fact that 
this is a rather unusual and unigue rule 
and a situation could arise at some time 
in the future, I would like to have my 
opinions in the Rrecorp so that I will have 
them to rely upon in case we are asked 
at some time in the future what my in- 
terpretation of this rule was. 

The Rules Committee, after the stand- 
ard provisions providing for general de- 
bate of 4 hours and making the commit- 
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tee substitute in order, at the request of 
Chairman Perkins of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, approved two spe- 
cific waivers of points of order. 

The first one waived the rule of ger- 
maneness, permitting the Committee on 
Education and Labor to include in the 
reported bill two matters within its ju- 
risdiction which would not normally be 
germane to this bill, namely, titles 14 and 
19. 

The second waiver permits transfers 
of previously appropriated funds and the 
creation of a revolving fund for student 
loan insurance. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee believed 
that both these requests for waivers 
should be granted and were justified un- 
der the circumstances and proceeded to 
do so since they were specific in nature 
and were requested by the Education- 
Labor Committee. 

At that particular time an additional 
factor in our consideration of the rule 
to be granted was raised by the appear- 
ance before the Rules Committee of the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and the chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, Both of 
these distinguished gentlemen appealed 
to the Rules Committee to protect them 
from what they described as clear cases 
of jurisdictional encroachment by the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

The gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
PoaceE) specifically objected to the inclu- 
sion of title XII in the bill which pro- 
vided for land-grant college status to 
the Universities of Guam and the Virgin 
Islands. 

The gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
ASPINALL) specifically objected to title 
XI which authorized a new program of 
mineral conservation education and au- 
thorized support for mineral resources 
conservation programs at colleges and 
universities. 

At that point a question was asked of 
Mr. PoacE as to why he did not make a 
point of order against the language. We 
discussed that in the committee and de- 
termined that in view of the fact that 
the language was in the original bill 
which is in the nature of an amendment, 
a point of order would not lie against 
any language in the bill which infringed 
upon the other committees. Therefore, 
the only thing we could do would be to 
write some type of rule which would 
waive that problem and make it possible 
to have a point of order made against the 
provisions in this particular bill which 
infringed upon the jurisdiction of other 
committees. 

Mr. Poace stated in answer to the ques- 
tion, “Why do you not go ahead and offer 
the amendment to strike out that pro- 
vision,” that the Rules Committee gives 
to committees jurisdiction to handle spe- 
cific matters and that we were supposed 
to send to the floor of the House a reso- 
lution setting the provisions as to how 
the bill is to be considered. He was asked 
the question as to how in his opinion 
it should be considered and he said words 
to the effect that— 

I think the Committee on Rules has a 
greater responsibility to protect the juris- 


diction of the other committees of the House 
than does a single Member. 
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That remark impressed us very much, 

I will have to say, Mr. Speaker, to be 
completely fair, that much legislation by 
its very nature can sometimes touch 
another committee’s jurisdiction. This is 
understandable. All Members recognize 
that the committee which reports such 
bills has not deliberstely poached on 
another committee's jurisdiction, be- 
cause of the overlap in such cases is cas- 
ual and incidental. But when you find 
whole sections, parts of titles, indeed 
even whole titles of a bill which are 
properly within the jurisdiction of com- 
mittees other than the one which re- 
ported the bill, and such other commit- 
tees formally complain of such action, 
then it seems to me that the House should 
not permit such jurisdictional poaching. 
If it did, any committee’s jurisdiction 
could be invaded by any other commit- 
tee and supporters of legislation which 
was not reported by one committee could 
get it to a more favorable forum by hav- 
ing such legislation included in an omni- 
bus bill properly referred to another 
committee. Such practices should not be 
supported by the House as a matter of 
good legislative procedure. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt but 
what clause 1, rule XI spells out the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Agriculture 
on legislative matters which are brought 
to the floor of the House from the Rules 
Committee. The Rules Committee exam- 
ined clause 1 of rule XI, which spells 
out the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Agriculture and that clause grants to the 
committee jurisdiction over legislation 
dealing with agricultural colleges and ag- 
ricultural education. 

There is not any doubt but what clause 
10 of rule XI gives jurisdiction and au- 
thority to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs over legislation deal- 
ing with “mineral resources of the public 
lands,” “mining interests generally,” and 
“mining schools. . . .” 

So, Mr. Speaker, having reached this 
conclusion, the Committee on Rules was 
faced with the problem of how to solve 
this jurisdictional dispute. We could have 
refused to grant a rule on H.R. 7248. We 
did not do that because we believe the 
Higher Education Bill is important, and 
it should be brought to the floor for de- 
bate as a major piece of legislation. How- 
ever, the usual rule, as I mentioned be- 
fore, would have had the effect of pro- 
tecting the jurisdictional encroachment 
because the parts of the reported bill 
complained of were part of the originally 
introduced bill, and no point of order 
on jurisdictional grounds would lie, even 
though, if such titles had been offered as 
an amendment then a point of order 
would lie. 

Mr Speaker, I will give my opinion 
as to what I believe the result will be if 
the rule is adopted with this additional 
language. I think the language is very 
clear on its face. Any part of the reported 
bill which is properly within the juris- 
diction of another committee can be 
stricken by a properly raised point of 
order. If this occurs, the entire reported 
bill, which is a committee substitute, will 
not in my opinion fail, because the rule 
states that only those parts: 
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Properly within the jurisdiction of any 
other standing committee ... shall be sub- 
ject to a point of order for such reason... . 


Thus the committee substitute re- 
ported by the Committee on Education 
and Labor will remain before the Mem- 
bers for debate, amendment, and final 
action, as they shall determine. The nor- 
mal procedures will apply to the consid- 
eration of the bill in all respects save for 
the one exception provided for in the 
rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall support the rule, 
and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. Speaker, I do have one request for 
time, but if the gentleman from Missouri 
desires to proceed first I will defer to 
him. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
he gentleman yield for a question to 
clarify the intent of the rule? 

Mr. BOLLING, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee cn Rules I am 
cf the understanding that the words 
“subject to a point of order on the basis 
of jurisdiction” permit the chairman, in 
this case the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and she chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, to raise a point of order at the 
proper time, but that the language does 
not in any way automatically preclude 
d2bate on the point of order when made. 

Is that not the understanding of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. BOLLING. Subject to c «rection, 
there is not, in my opinion, debate on a 
point of order except at the will of the 
Chair, and the Chair normally listens 
to Members who desire to be heard on 
the point of order. I do not know whether 
that is technically debate or not. But it 
would seem to me to be very much at 
the discretion of the Chair—and I have 
yet to see a Chairman who refused to 
give any Member the opportunity to be 
heard at reasonable length on any aspect 
o* a point of order. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the gentle- 
man from Missouri for helping to clarify 
that one point. 

Will the gentleman yield jurther? 

Mr. BOLLING. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. When a bill con- 
taining matters belonging properly to the 
jurisdiction of two committees is re- 
ferred to one of the two committees, and 
that committee does act upon the bill and 
reports such bill out on to the floor of 
the House, the House rules as they now 
exist provide that jurisdiction was prop- 
erly exercised over all matter in the bill 
by the committee to which the bill was 
referred. 

Now, my question is: Because the rule, 
now being proposed by House Resolution 
661, in effect contravenes that House rule 
and in effect is an amendment to the 
House rules, would it not take a two- 
thirds majority for the passage of the 
resolution, in order that the section per- 
taining to jurisdiction might be legally 
effective? 

Mr. BOLLING. Again I am afraid that 
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I am beyond my area of competence. I 
am not the person who would be required 
to interpret that if it were put either as 
a parliamentary inquiry or as a point of 
order. 

My own opinion is that a resolution 
can be reported by the Committee on 
Rules if the Committee on Rules can, 
es it has in the past, reported a resolu- 
tion making in order a bill that does not 
even exist at the moment of reporting by 
the Committee on Rules of the resolu- 
tion. I am reasonably sure that it can 
report this rule. I know of no reason 
why the question of consideration could 
come up. 

Again I would have to say quite sim- 
ply that I am not competent to reply to 
the question because I simply do not 
know the answer. I am not the proper 
person even to consider the question. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman then yield further for a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. BOLLING. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, at 
this point is it proper for the Speaker to 
determine whether a two-thirds vote 
would be required for the passage of this 
resolution, House Resolution 661, or 
merely a majority? 

The SPEAKER. The resolution from 
the Committee on Rules makes in order 
the consideration of the bill (H.R. 7248) 
and a majority vote is required for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Even with the ref- 
erence to the last section, Mr. Speaker, 
relating to the raising of a point of order 
on a bill which is properly reported out 
by a committee to which the bill was re- 
ferred, which would in effect contravene 
an existing rule of the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on 
Rules proposes to make in order in its 
resolution (H. Res. 661) the opportunity 
to raise points of order against the bill 
on committee jurisdictional grounds, but 
as is the case with any resolution re- 
ported by the Committee on Rules mak- 
ing a bill a special order of business, only 
a majority vote is required. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the 
Speaker. 

Mr. O'HARA, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. OHARA. I understand from the 
discussion, the gentleman from Missouri 
very carefully and very precisely ex- 
plained what the rule contained, and I 
understood from his explanation and 
from remarks made by other members 
of the Committee on Rules that its unique 
provision was directed essentially at two 
titles of the bill. 

But the question I ask the gentleman 
is: Would it not go beyond those titles? 
We find throughout this bill cross refer- 
ences to other laws, some of which might 
be within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and 
some of which are not, amendments to 


other laws as a part of conforming them 
to what the committee has done in this 
particular biil. Would not those be in the 
same position as the two titles which the 
committee had in mind? 

Mr. BOLLING. I would think it would 
depend very much on the exact and pre- 
cise language. 

What the gentleman did in his ex- 
planation which was read was to specify 
the two chairmen of two committees who 
came before the Committee on Rules to 
raise points of.order. The gentlemen then 
tried to make clear that the language 
of the rule was as it is and he took no 
position on anything beyond that. The 
language of the rule itself is general. It 
is not limited to propositions which were 
brought up by the two chairmen. 

So each other point of order it was 
thought to be made in order by a Member 
could be raised. I believe, within the pro- 
vision and the language of the rule, that 
is, this special language of the rule. 

Iam not prepared to answer individual 
points because again I am not the Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole rul- 
ing in a particular situation. In general, 
the point the gentleman makes, it seems 
to me, is correct—and I say, “in general.” 

Mr. O'HARA. I thank the gentleman 
for that response. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that what- 
ever the intent of the Committee on 
Rules might have been in this matter 
that the Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole, whoever that might be, 
will very carefully consider any rulings 
he might make on a point of order in 
light of the exact language which I do 
not think really carries out what I am 
now told was the intent of the committee. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to ask the gentleman if he 
has any further requests for time. 

Mr. BOLLING. No. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 371, nays 7, not voting 51, 
as follows: 

{Roll No. 322] 

YEAS—371 
Annunzio 
Ashley 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Abourezk Aspin 
Abzug Aspinall 
Adams Badillo 
Addabbo Baker 
Alexander Baring 
Anderson, Begich 
Calif. Beicher 
Andrews, Ala. Bell 
Andrews, Bennett 
N. Dak. Bergland 


Brademas 
Brasco 
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Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 

Cabell 

Camp 

Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 

Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 

Clark 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Ill. 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 


Coughlin 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingeil 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Pascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 
Wiliam D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 


Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
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Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 

Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 


Kuykendall 
Kyl 

Kyros 
Landgrebe 


McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 


Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 


Mitchell 
Mizell 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 

Moss 
Murphy, Dl. 
Murphy, N.Y. 


Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konski 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Podell 
Poff 
Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Il. 
Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 


Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
‘Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
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Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
NAYS—7 
Rarick 
Rousselot 
Saylor 
NOT VOTING—51 
Eckhardt McCormack 
Edmondson Madden 
Edwards, La. Mills, Ark. 
Evins, Tenn. Mink 
Foley Molichan 
Fraser 


Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 


Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Ashbrook Schmitz 


Gross 
Hall 


Anderson, Il. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Archer 

Arends 

Barrett 

Bianton Gray 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hansen, Wash. 

Hébert 

Hicks, Mass. 

Howard 

Hull 

Jarman 

Jones, Tenn. 

Landrum 

Long, La. 


So the resolution was agreed to. } 
The Clerk announced the following 
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Hébert with Mr. Arends. 
Caffery with Mr. Archer. 
Madden with Mr, Anderson of Illinois. 
Shipley with Mr. Crane. 
Barrett with Mr. Gude. 
Blatnik with Mr. Dennis. 
Burton with Mr. Halpern. 
. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Springer. 
Fraser with Mr. Foley. 
Roberts with Mr. Pike. 
Morgan with Mr. Eckhardt. 
McCormack with Mr. Rosenthal. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Long of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Howard with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Hall with Mr. Jarman. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 


Stokes. 
Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Mills of 


Arkansas, 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mrs. Mink with Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Blan- 
ton. 

Mr. Culver with Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mr. Sisk with Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Mollohan. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Ullman. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7248) to amend and ex- 
tend the Higher Education Act of 1965 
and other acts dealing with higher edu- 
cation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 7248, with Mr. 
WRIGHT in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 


pairs: 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule, the 
gentlewoman from Oregon (Mrs. GREEN) 
will be recognized for 2 hours, and the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. QUIE) 
will be recognized for 2 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentlewoman 
from Oregon (Mrs. GREEN). 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, 
first of all, may I express my gratitude 
to the members of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Higher Education, and espe- 
cially to the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. PERKINS) for his unfailing support. 
I am especially grateful to Congressman 
DANIELS of New Jersey, Congressman 
Burton, Congressman Dent, Congress- 
man ScCHEUER, and Congressman PUCIN- 
SKI, who serve on my subcommittee and 
who have been of such great help through 
the many weeks of hearings and the dis- 
cussion during the markup of the bill. 
Mr. DANIELS and Mr. ERLENEORN have 
been especially helpful in that part of 
legislation dealing with the secondary 
market provisions—as has Congressman 
Fueva of Florida. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee had 34 
days of hearings last year and 15 days 
of hearings this year on this legislation. 
And I would like to make clear, Mr. 
Chairman, that additional hearings were 
held by other subcommittees on legisla- 
tion that was finally added to this bill. 
The reason for these additions is that 
the bill which was passed by the Senate 
included many titles not on our original 
bill and which do not necessarily pertain 
to higher education. However, because 
the chairmen of the other subcommit- 
tees—and I think rightfully so—felt that 
there ought to be an opportunity to bring 
the House version of these measures to 
conference, they asked that they have 
permission to add these other titles and 
the additions were made in the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, briefly, the bill pro- 
vides for the extension of existing pro- 
grams in higher education, with a 5-year 
authorization in order to give colleges 
and universities an opportunity to do 
advance planning. We all know the very 
commendable work that has been done by 
Dan FLoop and the members of his Sub- 
committee on Appropriations in bringing 
out an education appropriations bill 
early so that, indeed, colleges and uni- 
versities could plan ahead and use the 
money far more wisely. 

In more than half of the titles of this 
bill, Mr. Chairman, we departed from 
the former procedure and we used the 
words “such sums” instead of specific 
authorizations. I have felt many times 
that the nationwide effort to have full 
funding on a figure that was brought out 
of the authorizing committee was not 
fair to the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and when we use the 
term “such sums,” we enable them to 
make a determination of what, in their 
judgment, is the amount that should 
actually be appropriated. 

Mr. Chairman, title I of the bill is a 
sample extension of Community Service. 
No changes were made. I am not going 
into other titles of existing legislation 
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in any detail, but I would be very glad 
to respond in the debate today or to- 
morrow to particular questions that may 
come up. 

There are some parts of the bill over 
which I am vitally concerned and which 
do offer a new direction. 

Let me turn, first of all, to title IV, 
which has to do with student aid. The 
present student aid law defines need in 
every program in terms of the need of a 
particular student at the institution 
which that student is attending. It does 
not seem to me that it is in the national 
interest nor in the interest of the in- 
dividual institution nor in the interest 
of any single student to move from fiex- 
ible institutional decisions to rigid na- 
tional standards. 

And, Mr. Chairman, that will certain- 
ly be one of the matters which will prob- 
ably generate a great deal of heat to- 
morrow. 

We maintain in the committee bill an 
allocation by States, and it seems to me 
this highly desirable. In both Democratic 
and Republican administrations, it pre- 
vents manipulation of funds by the Of- 
fice of Education. The allocation by 
States is based on a three-pronged for- 
mula: First, the number of high school 
graduates, second, the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in college in the State 
compared to the national total; and, 
three, the needs factor that has been 
used in various bills of a $3,000 family 
income figure. I offered a substitute in 
the sebcommittee to do away with that 
$3,000 figure and to use instead the so- 
cial security, legislation criteria for the 
aid to dependent children program. I 
think those figures would have been 
more up to date. 

That substitute was defeated, how- 
ever, in the subcommittee. So, it is those 
three factors that are employed in the 
allotment formula for educational op- 
portunity grants, college Work Study, 
and the NDEA loans. The educational 
opportunity grants program was de- 
signed for students of exceptional need. 
I think it is important for the House 
to know how well this program has 
worked. The facts are that in the last 
year 88 percent of the educational op- 
portunity grants went to students who 
came from families who had a gross 
family income of $7,500 or less. An ad- 
ditional 8 percent of the educational 
opportunity grants went to students 
from families whose gross income was 
between $7,500 and $9,000. I do not see 
how anyone can legitimately challenge 
the fact that this program under the 
present legislation has been working 
exceedingly well. We still demand in the 
Committee bill that EOG'’s shall go 
only to students of exceptional need. 

We are going to add the other two 
factors in the EOG State allocation for- 
mula and we think it will work even bet- 
ter then. There is also a provision for 
10 percent transferrability of funds be- 
tween work study and EOG. 

We provide that the educational op- 
portunity grants must be renewed 
each year. The present law has been 
interpreted by the Office of Educa- 
tion to say if a student gets an 
educational opportunity grant of an zx 
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number of dollars, for example, $1,000, 
then he is automatically entitled to that 
for the other 3 years he is in college. I do 
not think that was the congressional in- 
tent, but that is the way it has been in- 
terpreted. We change that and say they 
have to qualify on the basis of need each 
year. 

We also reemphasize the fact that the 
student must be in good standing. I 
know there is a difference of opinion on 
this fact, but I am not very friendly to 
this business of waiving standards and 
gtving an educational opportunity grant 
and work study to people on the basis 
of economic need with no particular at- 
tention given to the language in the bil] 
which provides that they must be in good 
standing in the college. We have a tre- 
mendous number of dropouts as a re- 
sult. 

We also provide more discretion for 
the student aid officer, so he can sit down 
with the student who is applying for aid 
and put together an appropriate pack- 
age, taking into consideration the aid 
the State is giving—and they give a tre- 
mendous amount—and the aid which the 
institution is giving along with that 
which the Federal Government is provid- 
ing through NDEA loans, work study, 
and educational opportunity grants, and 
other forms of assistance. 

We also are trying to put the NDEA 
loan program on a revolving basis. We 
have had a cancellation clause so that 
people who go into teaching could have 
their loans cancelled. We retain the for- 
giveness features only for those teachers 
going into the very disadvantaged 
schools, or into teaching of the handi- 
capped, or into Headstart programs. 

But now we have a surplus of teachers. 
We do not need that incentive to attract 
more into the profession and if we elimi- 
nate the cancellation clause, we will have 
a chance to put it on a revolving fund 
basis. 

To summarize, Mr. Chairman, the new 
thrust we have in the committee bill is 
to decrease Federal control, to decrease 
the amount of the decisions that will be 
made in the Office of Education about 
family eligibility, and also to give that 
fiexibility and greater opportunity for 
decisionmaking at the local institutional 
level. 

I also want to emphasize another thing 
which the committee bill does, and that is 
finally to again give some consideration 
to the middle-income student. We find 
the way the Office of Education has been 
interpreting the law is that all assistance 
must go to the people in the lower socio- 
economic class. I suggest that almost 
every bill we pass out of the House is 
directed that way. 

If we have a housing bill, or a food 
stamp bill, or a health service bill, or 
free comprehensive medical aid, if the 
family is in the middle income and pay- 
ing taxes, then it is not eligible for the 
programs. 

Congress never intended that student 
financial aid should be made into a wel- 
fare program. It is an educational pro- 
gram. If there is a student from a mid- 
dle-income family and that student 
would not otherwise be able to attend 
college except for the fact that he had 
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that economic assistance, then the stu- 
dent financial aid officer is allowed—in 
fact encouraged—to give him that eco- 
nomic aid. It seems to me this is an essen- 
tial part of the bill. 

Iam not a great admirer of Saul Alin- 

sky, but he made a statement a few 
months ago with which I do agree. 
_ He said that the most alienated group 
in the United States today is the middie- 
income group. There are no special pro- 
grams for them of any kind. They have 
no programs to help their sons and 
daughters go to the universities. The only 
right they have is to be clobbered by in- 
flation and taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is essential 
that this year the Congress reaffirm the 
decision which it has made before that 
the student financial aid should be ad- 
ministered as an educational program 
and not as a welfare program, and that 
the determination should be made on 
whether that student needs the money in 
order to go to that college. 

I would like to insert at this point let- 
ters received in my office from middle in- 
come families on this question along with 
an editorial from an Akron, Ohio, news- 
paper: 

SANTA Rosa BEACH, FLA., 
March 3, 1971. 
Congresswoman EDITH GREEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN GREEN: In today’s 
Panama City News-Herald there is a piece on 
Congress Criticizes Nixon’s Higher Education 
Aid Goals. In this piece your criticism of the 
program, as it discriminates against middle 
class income students is discussed. A valid 
point, and I applaud you on it. 

I would like to suggest a criticism from a 
Slightly different aspect. That is, that the 
degree of neediness is certainly not to be con- 
sidered the criterion for priority of provision 
of financial aid. 

In connection with the well-settled fact 
that—the nation’s greatest natural resource 
is its reservoir of potential competence 
among our youth—I would suggest that the 
criterion for aid for students aspiring to 
higher education should be a function, 
strictly, of his assessed potential for future 
competence. By the time a student is in his 
senior year of high-school our present system 
provides a wealth of sources from which such 
an assessment can be made. 

When a student who simply doesn’t have 
any reasonable potential for competence is 
started off on the beginnings of a higher 
education—and his start on this path is trig- 
gered by his “neediness"—then, as I see it, we 
have set the stage for future social disruption 
by practicing another form of promising more 
than can be delivered. 

Sincerely, 
Marvin S. ZIPP, 
Colonel USAF (Ret.). 
COQUILLE, OREG., 
March 3, 1971. 

Congresswoman EDITH GREEN, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: I am enclosing an item 
from this morning's Oregonian and wish to 
tell you how heartily I endorse your stand 
on the unfair treatment of students from 
middie class families. 

As a former high school librarian, I have 
often served on committees for awarding 
scholarships to high schoo! seniors. To me, 
it seemed eminently unfair that an outstand- 
ing student should be disqualified immedi- 
ately if both parents were working, or if the 
family income exceeded $15,000. 
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If a student from such an “affluent” fam- 
ily did have the temerity to apply for a schol- 
arship, the questions regarding family in- 
come were so very personal that most heads 
of families refused to fill out the necessary 
forms. Doesn't this penalize the student for 
the thrift and industry of his parents? 

Just yesterday three of us were discussing 
the case of a local high school senior. He is 
the youngest of four children, a 4-point 
scholar, and an outstanding member of his 
student body. He is interested in math and 
science, and has selected Stanford as the 
school he would like to attend. But, sad to 
say, his father has an excellent position, by 
small-town standards, and his mother is 
doing part-time teaching. You see his parents 
have sent three older sisters through college, 
seen two of them married, and now there is 
the boy who deserves the best education he 
can get. But rules are rules, Mrs. Green, and 
the Stanford education with its high tuition 
fees will probably never be realized. I cite 
this case merely as an example of the in- 
equities you pointed out to Secretary Elliot 
L. Richardson, as reported in the enclosed 
newspaper clipping. 

Congratulations on the stand you have 
taken—it takes real courage these days to 
point out the fact that poverty alone does 
not indicate the most deserving student. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. CLARENCE S. OSIKA, 
Coquille, Oreg. 


AMHERST, MAss., 
March 11, 1971. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs, GREEN: I read with interest a 
recent article in The Chronicle of Higher 
Education concerning institutional aid for 
colleges, 

Your continuing concern for students 
whose families earn $10,000 or more is very 
much appreciated. While I can understand 
the need for greater financial aid to students 
from low income families, it does not seem 
appropriate to eliminate subsidized loans to 
middie income families. While the position 
of the Administration is to give every quali- 
fied low income student the same financial 
access to a college education as a student 
from a middie income family, the effect of 
the proposals would be to greatly restrict 
higher education opportunities to middle in- 
come families who cannot afford to meet the 
full costs. The aid package presented by the 
Administration will force low income stu- 
dents to go into public higher education 
where costs are more in line with the limits 
of the aid package (because of state sub- 
sidized low tuition rates) and to also force 
many middle income students into public 
higher education since they would no longer 
receive any federal support. The net result 
is to eliminate the option of private higher 
education for thousands of students. Not 
only would there be a restriction of the free- 
dom of the student’s choice but the impact 
of reduced applicants to private institutions 
could be substantial, endangering their fi- 
nancial condition. 

Thank you for your concern for both mid- 
dle income students and private institutions 
of higher education. 

Sincerely, 
L. R. MORRELL. 


FARMINGTON, MICH., 
March 17, 1971. 
Representative EDITH GREEN, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN GREEN: I read with 
great interest recently the following quote 
attributed to you. 

“I think it is highly unfair to ask middle 
income tax payers to foot the bill for some- 
one else’s child to attend an expensive school, 
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while they cannot afford to send their own 
children to such a school.” 

I am in complete agreement with this 
statement. 

Excluding the children from families who 
earn a gross income of $15,000 a year is most 
unfair. In the first place, the $15,000 Is not 
take home pay. Secondly, the middie income 
tax payer often has several children to edu- 
cate. Such people are put in a terrible 
squeeze with inflation eroding the dollar, and 
with Federal, State, and local taxes becoming 
more and more of an intolerable burden. 

I hope that you are able to count on the 
support of our Congressmen, Jack McDonald 
of Michigan. I am enclosing a copy of my 
letter to Congressmen McDonald. Thank you 
very much for your support of people who 
are being as you say, asked to foot the bill 
for someone else's child to attend an expen- 
sive school, while they cannot afford to send 
their own children to such a school, and I 
might add, not only to such an expensive 
school but perhaps to any school at all the 
way things are going. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN E. TOBIN. 


MANCHESTER, N.H., 
April 1, 1971. 
Re: College Work/Study program 
Hon. Louis C. WYMAN 
House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Please take a moment to think with me 
about a problem which I must surely be 
sharing with many “mainstream” parents. 

As a family provider, I have spent the 
past two decades hustling: advancing in a 
craft to journeyman, assuming a manager's 
role, night college, transfers, etc., so that my 
salary is now $18,000 plus per year. As a 
father of ten children this has all been neces- 
sary; it also has been in keeping with a 


traditional American life-style. I've never 
had any illusions about my ability to finance 


ten college diplomas. Of necessity, we've 
preached excellence in scholarship as the 
only method by which my brood could realize 
college educations. When our oldest gradu- 
ated from high school (with honors) last 
year we found out that traditional ground- 
rules had changed. Need has replaced ercel- 
lence as the criterion for college entrance! 

My reason for this letter is that my chagrin 
(and frustrated pride) of last year has been 
repeated this year. Under Federal Higher 
Education acts, my Number One child was 
ineligible for loans last year. Summer work 
plus my limited assistance got her through 
a freshman year. The only available work 
which we could line up was a city parks and 
recreation department job, which hopefully 
could get us well into a sophomore year. We 
find ourselves again rebuffed by federal acts, 
since the city requires certification and re- 
sulting aid under the Work/Study program; 
parents earning more than $7500 this year 
haye ineligible children, according to the 
U.N.H. Financial office. Our own case is com- 
plicated by Number Two child's graduation 
and acceptance at U.N.H., but fortunately 
his after school job can extend until college 
entrance in September. 

If this is to be more than a recital of woes, 
I should tell you what we don’t like, what 
questions we're asking ourselves, and per- 
haps pose a question to you. We don’t like 
the rewarding of excellence being replaced 
by the rewarding of recognized need. Our so- 
ciety should take both into account. We 
don't like the transfer of penalties from par- 
ent to young adult which has resulted. 
Equitable tax programs should account for 
these. Among the unsettling questions we 
are asking ourselyes are these—: 

Why should children try for good marks? 

Would mine be eligible if I had remained 
an apprentice craftsman? 

Should we feel a guilt because of inability 
to save for education? 
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Was I stupid by being truthful (unlike 
many) on Parental Pinancial statements? 

If government seeks to level our society for 
the Common Good, can we be told what level 
to seek? 

If working between college years will cause 
my children to take six or seven years to 
graduate, will their draft status change? 

Is a limit of $7500 a realistic level at which 
to determine eligibility under college Work/ 
Study or Grant/Loan programs? 

Even though I don’t know the answers to 
the above, it is probably unfair to ask you 
for them. Against the background of what 
has been happening to our country, I pose 
just one question. Does the philosophy and 
legislation of the mid-sixties apply to life 
in the seventies? I think we can do better. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM S. Bannon. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
Eugene, Oreg., April 16, 1971. 
Hon. EDITH Green 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mas. GREEN: I am sending you for 
your reference and information two docu- 
ments; one which outlines recommendations 
for national action affecting higher educa- 
tion as prepared by the American Association 
of State Colleges and Universities and the 
National Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges and the other a 
memorandum prepared by the University’s 
Financial Aids office outlining this institu- 
tion’s financial aid to disadvantaged project 
students. 

Your continued strong support of student 
aid programs for the middle income group 
is much appreciated, It is vitally important 
to our middle Americans that they have in 
Washington a representative aware of and 
in tune with their needs. The family emerg- 
ing into middle income brackets or the one 
locked into middle income groups, may in- 
deed be needy when pressed to provide an 
education for older children. Your under- 
Standing of this situation is clearly appar- 
ent in your recent public statements. 

I trust that you find the documents I am 
sending you helpful sources of information 
for your work in higher education. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert D, CLARK, 
President. 


MARYLHURST COLLEGE, 
Maryihurst, Oreg., March 22, 1971. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN 
House of Representatives 
House Office Building 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mrs. GREEN: It was just a month ago 
(February 22) that President Nixon present- 
ed his proposals for the Higher Education 
Opportunity Act of 1971. I am forwarding to 
you my reactions and comments, especially in 
the light of the institution I serve, ie. a 
small private liberal arts College. 

I do not believe that any of us differ on 
the basic philosophy of providing opportu- 
nities for higher education for all. What I do 
question are some methods used to achieve 
this goal, as well as the ramifications of some 
of the current proposals. 

In attempting to provide an equal oppor- 
tunity for all in higher education, the past 
programs, and the new ones being suggested, 
have made it increasingly impossible for stu- 
dents from middle income families to select 
a private college. President Nixon's statement 
that “a young person whose family earns 
more than $15,000 a year is almost five times 
more likely to attend a college than a young 
person whose family earns less than $3,000” 
is true. However, a student from a family 
whose annual income is in the range of $10,- 
000-$25,000 will in three out of four instances 


select a public university or community col- 
lege in preference to a private college. This 
choice is determined not on the needs, de- 
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sires, or interests of the student, but simply 
on the lack of financial assistance. The pri- 
vate college by this process is thus evolving 
into an institution of students from very 
wealthy families, or students from very poor 
families who can qualify for some of the 
various financial assistance programs. Thus, 
the diversity among the student body we 
hope to serve at a smaller private institution 
is eventually eroded. 

I agree with President Nixon's observation 
that “many colleges, and particularly uni- 
versities, have become larger, complex in- 
stitutions which have lost their way.” Yet 
those smaller, private colleges which have 
not lost their way are in their death throes. 
When was the last time you heard of a pub- 
lic college or university closing its doors? 
There is hardly a month that passes that one 
doesn’t hear of such closures among private 
institutions that have served their communi- 
ties well for many years. 

I note that in the President's message he 
had special reference to help for Black In- 
stitutions. In his proposals he seeks to re- 
form student aid programs for these insti- 
tutions, assist these colleges through the 
National Foundation for Higher Education, 
as well as the Office of Education, National 
Science Foundation, and the Department of 
Agriculture. In these proposals, is there not 
& great deal of duplication of effort and an 
excessive concentration of limited resources? 

One occasionally reads that the President 
and Secretary Richardson are “concerned” 
about the difficulties the private colleges and 
universities are facing, but that they have 
no specific proposal at this time to assist 
them. 

What we may be experiencing is the demise 
of private colleges and universities, as we 
have witnessed in this country the disap- 
pearance of the small businessman or small 
farmer. If that is the case, I regret the loss of 
this national resource and the concomitant 
elevation of the large, complex, public in- 
stitution into a monopolistic preeminence. 

Thank you for bearing with me while I 
expressed a few of my thoughts. Best wishes 
in all of your activities and endeavors for 
the benefit of our great nation. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT H. KRUPP, President. 


LEVITTOWN, PA., 
March 3, 1971. 
Representative EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE GREEN: I have re- 
cently read about the government's desire to 
spend more tax money on increased “loans” 
and grants to “needy” college students. I am 
at my wits end in trying to determine how I 
can survive this envisonment of taxes and 
costs placed upon me, I am fortunate (???) 
enough to earn about $25,000 a year. For this, 
I am taxed $6,000, have to pay full costs for 
my two sons in college ($10,000 a year off the 
top with no relief) support a wife and addi- 
tional child, support a dependent sister-in- 
law who lives apart from us and pay for my 
father (senile) in a nursing home. How much 
do you think is left for me to exist on? I— 
with that income— can't even take my wife 
out to dinner and am in debt over $10,000 and 
still borrowing. 

If the government really wants to dis- 
tribute funds for education fairly, let some 
of it go to those of us who are responsible 
enough to pay our own way—possibly in the 
form of making college costs a legitimate de- 
duction from income tax. At least it would 
help. 

Frankly, Iam ready to throw in the sponge, 
quit my job and apply for relief. At least then 
I won't have to worry about my kids finishing 
school. Right now I don’t know if I can af- 
ford it. Please help us “poor” people. 

Respectfully, 

GENE LIEBERMAN. 
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Toms River, NJ. 
March 25, 1971. 
Rep. EDITH GREEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN: More and more 
often my taxes help send students to college- 
tuition free—if the father earns under $10,- 
000 per year. Yet I am unable to obtain a 
government loan for my son who is a pre- 
med student because I make over $15,000 
adjusted income, 

There should be a wider span between the 
person who receives an outright gift and 
the person who needs an interest free loan. 

My son chose Pre-Med. This past summer 
he turned down jobs at $2.00 per hour—tife 
guard etc.—to work at the local hospital. He 
ran blood and urine tests, took blood sam- 
ples, and frequently worked on autopsies— 
all for $14 per 40 hour week. I was proud of 
his decision—until I recently found my in- 
come prevented him from obtaining a loan 
of $1,000 for his college tuition. 

I have three children, Understandably this 
could alter my son’s future plans. 

Medical colleges are in a financial squeeze. 
U.S. is far behind several other countries 
in doctors per 100,000 population. 

Student loans make a big difference— 
especially In the current rapid rise in tui- 
tion fees. As a member of the Toms River 
School Board (14,000 students) and the 
Board of Trustees for the Toms River Stu- 
dent Loan Fund, I know these loans make 
a significant difference. 

Raise the adjusted maximum income from 
the present $15,000 to $20,000 in order to 
be eligible for the $1,000 government loans. 
At present, banks will not grant govern- 
ment backed loans whereby the borrower 
pays the interest during the student’s col- 
lege years. 

Finally, may I suggest for those who are 
poor (economically) and superior (aca- 
demically)—don't pay the full four year 
tuition. Make the first year’s tuition an 
outright gift. Money for the other years can 
be granted as loans—or at the most—half 
cash gift and half loan. Once they finish col- 
lege, the income is such that the graduate 
can pay it back readily as I did many years 
ago. There will be more money to go around, 
The students will also study more if they 
have a stake in their own education. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH M. GELBURD. 


BACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
August 11, 1971. 
Hon, EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

Mapam: On August 10, I viewed you in a 
television interview commenting on how col- 
lege scholarships are unjustly being given 
to students predominantly on the basis of 
economic need rather than on ability and 
future promise. As a result, frequently eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students without 
as great an ability as more wealthy students 
are rewarded with scholarships. Your speech 
was uniquely impressive and welcome in 
that you are the first government official 
who I have heard express such ideas. Since 
your comments were especially meaningful 
to me, I am in wholehearted agreement with 
your ideas. 

I am presently a college student who, like 
countless others, was unable to obtain a 
scholarship solely because the combined in- 
come of my mother and father placed me in 
the “middle-class” income group. My past 
academic record as valedictorian of my high 
school class and eager desire to work dil- 
igently to succeed in college were duly noted 
but were not enough to qualify me for a 
scholarship from my college, the University 
of California, Davis campus. 

Although my crowded college schedule 
has not permitted me to work during school, 
I have gratefully found employment every 
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summer. In this way, I have been able to ap- 
preciably diminish the high expenses of my 
education. 

This fall I will enter my senior year. I 
know that with continued perseverance 
and enthusiasm, I will be able to maintain 
my 3.85 grade point average so that I may 
graduate Magna Cum Laude with a Bachelor 
of Sciences degree. My major is “Biological 
Sciences,” and I hope to go on to graduate 
work in microbiology. 

In order to go on to graduate school, how- 
ever, it will be essential that I obtain some 
type of fellowship, grant, or opportunity to 
work as a research assistant. This necessity 
stems from the fact that now my brother is 
also going to college and that the departure 
of my father due to divorce has placed all 
financial responsibility once shared to be 
held by my mother. I have confidence, in 
spite of the past, that my scholastic excel- 
lence and experience will allow me to gain 
that essential money. 

I have told you my personal story only to 
serve as an example of one deserving ‘“‘middle- 
class” income student who would have deeply 
appreciated and worked doubly hard to jus- 
tify such a scholarship. I sincerely hope that 
you will be able to make progress in the in- 
itiation of a program which awards scholar- 
ships more fully on the basis of capability and 
performance rather than on economic need. 

Thank you very much for your considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
ILSA M. SCHMELZINGER. 


ALOHA, OREG., 
April 12, 1971. 
Congresswoman EDITH GREEN, 
U.S. Court House, 
Portland, Oregon 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: Although you are not 
in my district, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation of your bill for financial aid to 
college students. 

I have two daughters attending state uni- 
versities and two high school age sons. In the 
past 14 years I have been a single parent with 
an income of between $3,500 and now $3,000. 
My daughters do have the marvelous benefit 
of Social Security survivors insurance but 
my sons will not have the benefits. 

Because of my earniugs the financial aid 
available to the children is very limited even 
after they are considered financially inde- 
pendent of me. They haye worked under the 
work study program. 

It seems that the family, who has college 
goals for their children but whose income is 
not on the poverty level and yet not above 
$12,000 a year has few financial resources to 
help their children while college costs are 
increasing. 

Sincerely, 
CAROLINE MCFARLAND. 


Macon, Ga., 
March 8, 1971. 
Hon. Eprrh Green, Chairman, House Sub- 
committee on Education, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mrs. GREEN: As the father of two 
girls one presently in college and the second 
to begin next Fall I wish to protest strongly 
against the Nixon Administration Aid Pro- 
gram for college students. 

I think it is highly unfair to make middle 
income taxpayers foot the bill for someone 
else’s child's college expenses, in some cases 
in expensive colleges, just because this child 
comes from a low income family, while 
middle income taxpayers’ children, although 
their parents pay more and higher taxes, are 
discriminated against and barred from any 
federal economic assistance. 

Who can say fairly this is the dividing line 
between families who should get federal aid 
and those who should not? Is $10,000 a year 
family income the amount of money needed 
to put through college one or more students? 
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What if this Is the first year such amount is 
earned? What if serious financial burdens 
and mishaps have prevented this family 
from saving in the past? Is it fair to pay 
taxes at the present high rates and be barred 
from benefiting from the programs made 
possible with such taxes? 

The communist after the Russian Revo- 
lution and for many years, gave aid for 
higher education only to those students wh») 
had @ proletarian background. If Mr. Nixon's 
program were to be approved we would have 
in this country the same results as in com- 
munist Russia. The children of the middle 
class excluded from higher education. 

It takes more than just dollars to have 
education. Apportioning every dollar to stu- 
dents coming from the neediest families 
alone will make sure that we are going to 
have mass college registration. But are these 
registrants going to be students? Will they 
be motivated to learn? 

Any financial aid for students must not 
exclude the motivated and deserving and a 
family in this high cost of living era can 
be in need with incomes many times higher 
than $10,000, 

Sincerely, 
ARMANDO I, CASTELLANOS, 


EDMONDS, WASH., 
March 7, 1971. 

Dear MRS. GREEN: Thank you for your in- 
terest in the “middle class.” Once considered 
to be the foundation and main stay of our 
way of life, this class now seems to be the 
one we need no longer be concerned about. 
It seems to me this trend, if continued to 
its conclusion, will lead to a two class society, 
a few rich and many, many poor, and a re- 
turn to the unhappy conditions of by-gone 
ages. 

The solution to our difficult problems is 
certainly not the pulling down of the middle 
class, even though this be done inadvertently. 

Keep up the good work. 

Yours truly, 
CoL. W. O. PEALE, 
U.S.A. (Ret.). 


SHAWNEE MISSION, KANS., 
March 3, 1971. 


United States House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE GREEN: This piece in 
our Kansas City Times was extremely wel- 
come reading to me. For several years I have 
believed that the middle-income people, in- 
cluding many like us (self-employed) receive 
the short end of the stick through govern- 
ment policies. Beginning with opportunities 
for higher education, we managed to scrape 
up enough money to send one of our sons, 
a merit scholarship finalist, to the school of 
his choice for one year, then were forced to 
admit we couldn't afford it with an older son 
already in his third year at a state univer- 
sity and one younger to follow in two years. 
This middle son switched to a local univer- 
sity for the rest of his undergraduate work 
because we were not really poor enough to 
be eligible for financial aid, Since then he 
has married, returned to the expensive school 
(Northwestern University) for graduate work, 
receiving tuition, books and an $1800.00 
stipend from the university in return for 
his work in the opera workshop. This money 
does not cover the expenses for a family of 
three in that area, by any means, but his 
job at the school and his studies take all 
of his time so both families parents are still 
contributing. 

As for medical opportunities, a cleaning 


woman who used to work for me when.our 
boys were small receives free the best in 


medical care. My husband has had an opera- 
tion for cancer and a heart attack in recent 
months and we are unable to pay the remain- 
ing 20% of bills not covered by Blue Cross 
because he had to close the business which 
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started a fast rum down hill after he was 
first hospitalized. Nevertheless, he is re- 
quired to pay unemployment security taxes, 
though he receives none, and has no sick 
leave benefits. Inflation and mounting ex- 
penses have made it impossible for us to 
have for a rainy day which has actually been 
a whole rainy year of recession in this Kansas 
City area plagued with strikes. 

The oldest boy completely supports him- 
self through summer work and is paying for 
his master’s degree at K.U. but our youngest 
is applying for a scholarship at Indiana Uni- 
versity because of their fine music depart- 
ment. If this scholarship is not granted he 
will probably have to find a job, if jobs are 
available for one with his limited training 
and skill. He is nineteen years old and eligible 
for the draft this year, a position he shares 
with many others, I know. He is receiving 
a partial scholarship now which covers his 
tuition at K.U. but after two years in the 
music school here he feels that another year 
in this university would be of little benefit 
to his musical education, therefore, his wish 
to transfer to Indiana University is impor- 
tant to his future, but his need for scholar- 
ship money is also urgent. 

My point is that the owners of small busi- 
nesses, at one time thought to be the back- 
bone of the country, have become less and 
less prosperous over the years because of 
government regulations and taxation which 
seem to benefit the very rich and the very 
poor and penalize the middle-income for 
their independence. They have no lobbies or 
civil rights organizations working in their 
behalf and I foresee the day when all busi- 
ness will be big business and this big busi- 
ness will be tied and regulated by big gov- 
ernment. The way things are going it ap- 
pears to be inevitable. Anything you can do 
in behalf of small business would be 
appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
BERNICE GRANGER, 


Lake Havasu CITY, ARIZ. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE GREEN: I read your 
recent comments concerning aid to college 
education in a recent article in the US. 
News. The remarks were very sensible. In line 
with this I forward the following comments 
for your possible consideration. 

I am retired living on a fixed income of 
app. $10,000 a year, so am pretty well re- 
stricted financially. 

I have two boys in college—at my expense. 
No handouts, grants, etc. I contribute some 
$3000.00 to their education and about 
$1000.00 taxes per year, leaving $6000.00 to 
live on and provide a home. 

The boys assist by working in the summer 
and odd jobs at school. 

Recently my younger son sought a part 
time campus Job—some 15 hours per week to 
help with the expenses, A job—not a hand 
out. 

He was told that since it was Federally 
funded he had to be either black which he 
isn’t or his father had to be on welfare! which 
Iam not: to get a job. 

I hardly think that this could have been 
Congress’ intent and HEW should be advised 
to quit making up their own guidelines. 

If this was the intent of Congress to place 
there restrictions on the program, then as a 
taxpayer I object and ask for their revision. 

Yours very truly, 
F. Brices. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon has expired. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

If there is catastrophic illness in the 
family, if there is a business failure, if 
that family has three other children in 
college at the same time, if there is a 
yarge expenditure of money to pay the 
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costs of education for other children in 
private schools, all these factors must be 
taken into consideration by the student 
financial aid officer as he determines how 
much that student is eligible to receive. 

Mr. Chairman, in the guaranteed stu- 
dent loan program we have added a sec- 
ondary market, to provide liquidity for 
the lending institutions, so that loans 
may be made to many more students. Mr. 
Fuqua, of Florida, was an eloquent 
spokesman for this change in the legis- 
lation. 

At the present time there are over 1 
million loans under the guaranteed stu- 
dent loan program, amounting to over a 
billion dollars. I think that the banks 
and other lending institutions have done 
an admirable job. 

Mr. Chairman, the second part of the 
bill that is of most importance—and it is 
a new direction—is institutional aid. I 
am convinced, from all the testimony 
during those 50 days of hearings and 
from ali the reports and studies that have 
been made, that our institutions of 
higher education do in fact face a real 
financial crisis. I think that some institu- 
tions are going to close their doors. I 
think that some institutions are keeping 
their doors open only through deficit fi- 
nancing or by dipping into their endow- 
ment funds. 

One need only read the Jellema study, 
the Cheit study, the private study made 
in Massachusetts, another study in New 
York, and another study in Pennsylvania, 
to see that this crisis is not isolated. It is 
nationwide. 

In my judgment we cannot pass a bill 
just with a provision for x number of 
dollars for those institutions that are in 
the greatest need. If an institution has 
good management and it is in the black, 
and another institution has very poor 
management and it is in the red, does the 
Commissioner of Education say, “Well, 
then, we will give the institution in the 
red the money, because they obviously 
need it?” 

If we do that, we penalize the good 
management of the institution that stays 
in the black. 

If there is a State law that prevents 
State institutions from doing any deficit 
financing, and so they appear to be in 
the black, by cutting back departments 
and programs, or by not filling vacancies 
which occur, is that a basis for need? I 
do not think a fair criteria can be formed, 
and I would be opposed to any aid if we 
say we will only give it to the neediest 
institutions, because I do not believe 
those institutions can be identified on a 
fair and equitable basis. 

I am going to insert with my remarks 
at this point a summary statement made 
of the studies showing this great need 
for institutional aid. 

One of the studies done was by Mr. 
William Jellema, executive associate and 
research director of the Association of 
American Colleges. His study of 4-year 
colleges and universities, entitled “The 
Red and the Black” concluded: 

Most colleges in the red are staying in the 
red ... Taken collectively, they will not 
long be able to serve higher education and 
the Nation with strength unless significant 
aid is soon forthcoming. 
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The study which prompted that con- 
clusion was completed a little over a year 
ago. This summer Mr. Jellema updated 
his conclusions. They found the crisis 
26-percent worse than originally forecast 
from preliminary study. 

Dr. Earl Cheit, of the University of 
California at Berkeley, is another who 
has done extensive study of higher edu- 
cation institutions and testified before 
our subcommittee. 

Dr. Cheit summarized his finds as 
follows: 

This study makes clear that the money 
crisis in higher education is indeed real. Al- 
most no school is immune from its effects. 
For most schools, it will mean serious prob- 
lems of retrenchment and readjustment. As 
this study has shown, the extent to which 
colleges and universities of all types are in 
economic trouble is great, and they are gen- 
uinely working at reducing their financial 
difficulties. But the schools cannot solve the 
problem alone. 


A study of the State universities and 
land grant colleges opens with this state- 
ment: 

Five years ago there was not a single pub- 
lic university in the country with an oper- 
ating funds’ deficit. Last year there were 12 
that ended the academic year in the red, 
and 11 universities are already predicting 
that they will finish this year with more 
expenses than they have funds to meet, 


The study hastens to point out that a 
look at universities with deficits does not 
even begin to tell the story. The financial 
crisis at public universities is much 
greater than can be shown by a cursory 
look at university ledger sheets. Some 
universities have had to resort to emer- 
gency measures that are at best stopgap 
actions that cannot be continued indefi- 
nitely without doing irreparable damage 
to these institutions. Others are existing 
within the framework of standstill budg- 
ets. Practically none has managed to 
avoid taking economy measures that 
at times pose threats to the quality of 
instruction. For behind the mounds of 
deficits lie the remains of curtailed op- 
erations, decimated academic programs, 
innovation untried and creativity curbed. 
The deficits are great even though cut- 
backs have been made. If they had not 
been made, the deficits would have been 
much higher. 

With few exceptions, our institutions 
of higher education have been forced to 
take severe measures to deal-with their 
mounting fiscal crisis. 

For 2 years Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity has been forced to go to private 
lending institutions for funds to meet 
operating expenses, because State appro- 
priations were not made in time to meet 
their day-to-day costs. They have bor- 
rowed a total of $88.55 million which will 
cost the university in excess of $2 mil- 
lion in interest charges. 

A study of the financial problems of 
Massachusetts private higher education 
showed that the debt level of private in- 
stitutions in Massachusetts had risen 
from $63.7 million in 1962 to $191.8 mil- 
lion in 1969. 

An easy first step taken by many in- 
stitutions has been deferment of main- 
tenance. However, the backlog of de- 
monstrable needs is reaching incredible 
proportions on some campuses, The Uni- 
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versity of California reports a backlog 
of major maintenance needs to arrest 
deterioration on its nine campuses now 
standing at $6 million and growing rapid- 
ly. The university also reports that effi- 
cient use of existing facilities is prevented 
in many cases, because it has no funds 
to carry out necessary alternations to re- 
store or convert outdated classrooms, 
laboratories, and libraries. The alteration 
backlog now stands in the tens of mil- 
lions, 

Another example is offered by Miami 
University. President Phillip R. Shriver 
says that there are demonstrable needs 
on the Oxford, Ohio, campus alone for 
at least a half-million dollars in deferred 
maintenance. 

In Illinois, in fiscal year 1969, 39 pri- 
vate colleges, with 85 percent of the pri- 
vate enrollment, deferred maintenance 
in total amount of $20 million. 

Other institutions have been forced to 
dip into unrestricted endowment prin- 
cipal to obtain funds for operating ex- 
penses. The University of South Carolina 
has been able to avert a deficit only by 
taking such action, Rutgers and Cornell 
have had deficits even after dipping into 
endowment principal. Cornell has also 
used funds obtained from appreciation 
of endowment funds to meet operating 
expenses, and the University of Vermont 
has taken the same action in the face of 
deficits for the past 2 fiscal years. 

Of 762 accredited private 4-year in- 
stitutions, 24 percent currently are bor- 
rowing from endowment. 

Other institutions have been forced to 
eliminate new programs. Forty-two out 
of 78 State universities and land grant 
colleges, according to the study of those 
institutions, have eliminated new pro- 
grams. 

Another obvious pattern to be observed 
is the increase in tuition charges in des- 
perate attempts to keep down spiraling 
costs. 

A study conducted in the State of 
Texas in 1968, indicated that if the short 
trend uncovered in that study were to 
continue, by 1985 in constant 1968 dol- 
lars, the cost per student in major in- 
dependent universities in the State of 
Texas would be $36,859 and the cost per 
student in senior colleges in the State 
would be $17,074. If the percentage cov- 
ered by tuition were the same in 1985 as 
in 1968, the student at a private univer- 
sity would be asked to pay over $17,000 
per year and the student at a senior col- 
lege would be confronted by a tuition 
charge of just under $10,000. 

This, of course, also has the subse- 
quent effect of literally pricing private 
institutions out of the market. 

A Pennsylvania study of private insti- 
tutions of higher education showed the 
private school share of the total State 
enrollment dropped from 70 percent in 
fiscal year 1966 to 38 percent in fiscal 
year 1971. 

George Washington University experi- 
enced a drop of 300 students and a sub- 
sequent loss of $900,000. 

A vivid comparison is offered by the 
State of New York where no tuition is 
charged at City University of New York, 
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tuition is $400 at the State University 
system, and the average tuition at pri- 
vate institutions ranges from $2,000 to 
$2,500. 

Our institutions need help in meeting 
growing enrollments, growing responsi- 
bilities, and growing inflation. 

Enrollments have doubled in the last 
decade. At the University of California 
for fiscal year 1971-72, there was a 34- 
percent increase in enrollment with a 
6-percent increase in budget. 

To maintain the same level of services 
in face of inflation and enrollment in- 
creases, university budgets must increase 
10 percent annually. Forty-four out of 
78 of the State universities and land- 
grant colleges reported their increases 
for the last school year to be 10 percent 
or less. 

College and university administrators, 
too numerous to mention, have testified 
before the subcommittee and submitted 
statements certifying the crisis and the 
crying need for assistance. 

Terry Sanford, former Governor of 
North Carolina and now president of 
Duke University has written: 

Too many colleges, including state-sup- 
ported institutions, are at this moment in 
urgent need of additional operating funds. 


Robben Fleming, president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has stated: 


It is important to understand that all uni- 
versities are in financial trouble. 


From Father Henle, president of 
Georgetown, we heard the plea: 


There has got to be increased federal sup- 
port to private higher education. 


John G. Kemeny, president of Dart- 
mouth, flatly states: 

Higher education, both public and private, 
is facing its most serious financial crisis in 
history. I see no alternative to a massive fed- 
eral program of support to higher education. 


Dr. T. J. Marchese, of Barat College: 

Over the long run, I doubt that Barat Col- 
lege and similar colleges can continue to 
operate without increased monies from state 
and federal sources, 


Arthur W. Brown of Marygrove Col- 
lege: 

The handwriting is clearly on the wall un- 
less new sources of income are found... 


We live in a Nation where the largest 
railroad receives a Federal loan guaran- 
tee of $125 million in a deficit situation 
of more than twice that amount and 
where the Defense Department seeks 
$1,400 million to stave off bankruptcy 
for the developer of the C-5A transport 
plane. 

We are rightfully willing to invest 
$221.9 million annually in the support of 
our six military institutions for the 
training of future defense leaders. Does 
it not seem equally right that we should 
make a similar investment in the train- 
ing of our civilian leaders? 

One commentator has described the 
current situation confronting higher ed- 
ucation as “Hope, a little inebriated by 
unwarranted optimism seems to outrun 
despair.” I would hope, that with a pro- 
gram of institutional assistance, we may 
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make optimism warranted and outdis- 
tance despair. 

Mr. Chairman, the formula that is in 
the committee bill is easy to understand, 
easy to explain, and it absolutely prevents 
manipulation by the Office of Education 
in any Republican or Democratic admin- 
istration. 

It simply says to every institution that 
they will be given a sum of money based 
on the following formula: $100 for every 
student in the lower division, $150 for 
every student in the upper division, and 
$200 for every student at the graduate 
level. It is on a full-time equivalency 
basis on credit hours earned. 

This formula is in contrast to the one 
which may be offered. It would not give 
it just for bodies that are present. The 
dropout and turnover rates are tremen- 
dous. I am opposed to giving institutional 
aid unless credits are actually earned in 
the preceding year. 

We were persuaded that small col- 
leges face a greater financial crisis, so 
we put in a weighted factor for them so 
that colleges will receive an additional 
$300 for the first 200 students and an ad- 
ditional $200 for each of the next 100 
students. That will help some of the 
small colleges to keep their doors open 
and continue to do the job that they are 
doing. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one point for 
legislative history that must be made. 
There is concern among the community 
colleges. A great number of community 
colleges provide courses in occupational 
or vocational or career training, but these 
courses may or may not count for credit 
toward a bachelor’s degree yet they cer- 
tainly are postsecondary, given for credit, 
and a part of a student’s academic pro- 
gram. The committee wants to make it 
abundantly clear in establishing the 
legislative intent that while such courses 
may not count toward a bachelor’s degree 
it does not affect their being counted for 
general assistance purposes under the 
new title, title VIII. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman has expired. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 3 additional minutes. 

The bill defines an institution eligible 
to receive general assistance as an in- 
stitution of higher education as defined 
in the first section, 16018, which is sec- 
tion 1201(a) of the present law. That sec- 
tion defines such institution as one that 
provides an educational program which 
awards a bachelor’s degree or which pro- 
vides not less than a 2-year program ac- 
ceptable for full credit toward such de- 
gree. A junior college which provides a 
2-year program which is acceptable for 
credit toward a bachelor’s degree quali- 
fies as an institution which is eligible for 
general aid. 

Once having qualified as an institution, 
all its courses, including occupational or 
vocational or career training, count as 
establishing its full-time equivalent en- 
roliment for the purposes of receiving 
general aid. In other words, the colleges 
or community colleges or technical 
schools, if they are accredited and the 
credits are actually earned as required by 
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that institution, then those students 
earning the credits in any subject are 
counted on a full-time equivalency basis. 

The final compromise—and it was an 
earnest effort to put the two formulas 
together—is that two-thirds of the 
money will be given to the institutions on 
the basis that I have just outlined, stu- 
dents enrolled on a full-time equivalency 
basis for credits earned. One-third will 
be given on the cost of education basis 
which will be presented later. Prior to 
the present time, fewer than 100 univer- 
sities in the United States have been re- 
ceiving 69 percent of all Federal funds. 
If you consider funds of the Atomic 
Energy Commission or the Department 
of Defense or the NASA program, it is a 
higher percentage than that. Three- 
fourths of the funds go to the same 100 
institutions and the other 2,500 institu- 
tions in the country do not have the 
assistance necessary to maintain the aca- 
demic standards and to accommodate 
increased enrollments. Therefore, it 
seems to me there is a Federal respon- 
sibility to help these institutions of 
higher education to provide the training 
for our civilian leaders in this country, 
that is, the engineers, the doctors, the 
teachers, the lawyers, and others that 
we are going to need in the years ahead. 

In the current year, in terms of mili- 
tary academies, there are six institu- 
tions; namely, West Point, Annapolis, 
the Air Force Academy, the Coast Guard 
Academy, the Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, and the Monterey Language School 
where we are providing over $200 million 
in operating expenses for these schools 
to train our military leaders. In this bill 
we are asking for only $800 million, only 
four times as much, for not six institu- 
tions, but for 2,600 institutions, for the 
training of civilian leaders. Surely the 
future of our country is as dependent 
upon the kind of civilian leaders we train 
as it is in the kind of military leaders 
that we train. 

Mr. Chairman, this provision—this 
formula for institutional aid, has the 
support of every association of higher 
education in the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon has again expired. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield myself 
2 additional minutes. 

At this point, I insert in my remarks 
three additional pieces of correspondence 
pertinent to the legislation: 

UNIVERSITY OF PORTLAND, 
Portland, Oreg., October 14, 1971. 
Representative WENDELL WYATT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Wyatt: The Higher 
Education Bill (H.R. 7248) which you will 
be considering shortly is naturally of very 
deep concern to all of us in higher educa- 
tion. Although I have not had an opportu- 
nity to consider all provisions of the Bill, I 
have given considerable thought to the sec- 
tion on aid to institutions, and I am in com- 
plete agreement with the Green amendment 
as reported out of the full Committee. 

The University of Portland, despite our 
sincerest efforts, has faced an operating defi- 


cit during each of the past three years. As a 
result, we now have an accumulated current 


fund deficit of $835,000. For this present 
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year, we anticipate an operating deficit of 
$264,000. We are seeking contributions from 
friends of the University to enable us to fi- 
nance this year’s deficit. However, the pros- 
pect of securing through contributions, suf- 
ficient funds to keep use solvent, is not very 
bright. Our very limited reserve funds will 
not permit us to allow the accumulated cur- 
rent fund deficit to grow any larger. Al- 
though we are doing all we can to reduce 
our expenses and increase income, we recog- 
nize that there is a limit to what can be 
done in these areas also. 

As I am sure you are aware, our plight is 
not unique. Virtually every independent col- 
lege and university in the nation is facing 
similar problems. If we are to preserve a dual 
system of higher education in America, then 
it seems evident that some kind of federal 
assistance is necessary. 

I support the Green amendment because 
I believe that if institutional aid is to be 
of genuine benefit to colleges and univer- 
sities, then it should address itself directly 
to the problem and not be tied to any other 
program such as aid to students. 

As a matter of fact, some of our fiscal 
problems have been caused by federal pro- 
grams of student aid. We are given an esti- 
mate figure of funds that might be available 
for these programs. We proceed to work out 
with the students, aid packages based on 
these preliminary figures. Then when the 
final appropriation comes, it is less than 
originally estimated and we are caught in 
the middle. 

The amounts we have received under fed- 
eral student aid programs have declined 
sharply since last year. The exact amounts 
We received are as follows: 

1970-1971 
Economic opportunity grants $51, 000 
National defense student loans_... 115, 165 
Work study. 

1971-72 

Economic opportunity grants 
National defense student loans. 
Work study. 23,712 


With regard to the Work Study funds, the 
cut was eyen greater than the figures would 
indicate since the $27,141 in 1970-71 cov- 
ered the period from January 1, 1970 to De- 
cember 31, 1970—a twelve month period; 
while the $23,712 for 1971-72 is to cover the 
period from January 1, 1971 to June 30, 
1972—an.eighteen month period. 

To tie institutional aid to such fluctuat- 
ing programs would not enable us to plan 
effectively and as a result could cause even 
further financial problems for our institu- 
tions. If the intent of the Congress is to help 
the institutions, then I hope that the legis- 
lation will address itself to this issue directly 
and not dissipate the effectiveness of the aid 
by subordinating it to other federal programs 
of student aid. For this reason, I believe the 
Green amendment merits support because 
in fact, it does face the issue directly and 
offers a solution that permits us to plan in 
a responsible manner. I therefore urge your 
support of the Bill including the Green 
amendment, 

Finally, in the area of student financial 
aid, I would hope that you would support 
legislation designed to assist students from 
middle income families. As a minimum, I 
hope that some provisions might be made 
to enable them to borrow sufficient funds 
to finance their education at the same level 
of interest offered to students from low in- 
come families. The upper limits on the 
amounts which can be borrowed under ex- 
isting federal loan programs are not suffi- 
ciently high to meet the needs of the middle 
income students who do not have available 
to them other grants (such as EOG) or op- 
portunities to participate in the Work Study 
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program. An extension of the borrowing 
limit would, I believe, enable a larger num- 
ber of middle income students to enroll in 
the private colleges and universities, and 
thus ultimately save much more in tax dol- 
lars than the additional interest subsidy 
would cost. I personally believe that there 
would be sufficient savings to permit not 
only an interest subsidy but also some kind 
of scholarship or grant to these middle in- 
come students who are attending independ- 
ent institutions where tuition and fees are so 
much higher than at the tax supported in- 
stitutions. 

The University of Portland is presently 
spending annually $5,200,000 for salaries and 
purchase of supplies and services within the 
State of Oregon. The other independent in- 
stitutions in the State are expending pro- 
portionate amounts, Collectively then, we do 
constitute a major industry for the State. 
Under the provisions of Mrs. Green’s amend- 
ment, we estimate that the Federal assistance 
to the University of Portland could amount 
to around $270,000 annually. For us it would 
mean the difference between a balanced op- 
eration and a deficit operation and ulti- 
mately, our fiscal solvency. Quite apart from 
any personal attachment to the University 
of Portland, I believe that such an invest- 
ment on the part of the Federal government 
is a very sound one. It serves the national in- 
terest in preserving a dual system of higher 
education; and it serves the State of Oregon 
by providing educational opportunity for 
citizens of the State without additional ex- 
penditures from State tax funds. I sincerely 
hope that you will do all in your power to 
see that HR 7248 with Mrs. Green's amend- 
ment is passed. 

Sincerely, 
Rev. PAUL E, WALDSCHMIpT, C.S.C., 
President. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
Bloomington, Ind., October 16, 1971. 
Hon. CARL PERKINS, 
Hon, EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PERKINS AND Mrs. Green: I wish 
to express my support for H.R. 7248 as re- 
ported out of the Labor and Education 
Committee. Your Committee has produced 
a good bill and acted wisely to extend with 
modifications the existing aid programs 
which are working well and need only to be 
more adequately funded. 

However, I have read with considerable 
concern the “Supplemental Views” of Con- 
gressman Quie et al. contained in the Com- 
mittee Report. What distresses me is the 
following which is quoted verbatim from 
page 242 of the Report: 

“Those who favor the Committee EOG 
proposal must be willing to put an unusual 
amount of faith in the financial aid officer 
at each participating institution. They will 
be the ones making the crucial decisions in 
how students get assisted under this pro- 
gram. We are aware of many highly profes- 
sional aid Officers. Several of them have tes- 
tified before our Committee. But we must 
look at the national [emphasis mine] pic- 
ture. A recent survey on financial aid officers 
found that: 

(a) There is a 28 percent turnover in the 
position of student financial aid adminis- 
trator. 

(b) Twenty-nine percent of financial aid 
administrators are employed part time. 

(c) Thirty-seven percent of financial aid 
administrators are rated at a low level of 
professionalization. (Only 15 percent are 
rated at a high level.) 

(d) From 34 percent to 42 percent of those 
financial aid administrators responsible for 
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aid policy are rated low in professionaliza- 
tion, 

(e) Student financial aid administrators 
have the lowest median salary of all college 
administrators.” 

No citation is provided for the source of 
the data. Upon checking I find that it is 
from a publication of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, dated November 1970, 
entitled “Professional Development of Fi- 
nancial Aid Officers” by Warren W. Willing- 
ham. This study was conducted on a se- 
lected sample of 122 institutions in the 
Western portion of the United States. 
(States with respondents included: Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Otah, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming.) 

I deplore the representation of this data 
as national data when it is, in fact, based 
only on data from 122 schools in a unique 
section of the country. 

Now, to some observations on each item. 

(a) The figure of 28% turnover seems 
to come from Table 3 on page 18 of the Wil- 
lingham study. This figure, 28%, applies to 
the number of aid officers who have held 
that posiiton less than one year. No mention 
is made of the fact that of those hired in 
the last year, 33% came from another college. 
On page 7, Willingham states: “the data of 
this survey indicate that among those re- 
cently hired, one in three was recruited from 
another college (table 3). Half of these had 
worked in an aid position.” [emphasis mine] 
So the actual figure is something less than 
28% “new” people in financial aid. 

(b) In the geographical area covered by 
the Willingham study, “Some 15% of the 
colleges in the West have less than 300 ap- 
Pplicants . . . Most of those colleges with 
less than 300 aid applicants handle aid on 
a part-time basis.” (page 7) Financial aid 
and admissions are often combined, par- 
ticularly in smaller schools, or the aid of- 
ficer may also have closely related responsi- 
bilities such as placement. It does not fol- 
low that because a person works only part- 
time on financial aid that he is any less 
competent or cannot do the job as well as 
a person employed full-time. 

(c) The citing of data on professionaliza- 
tion is very misleading if no definition of 
professionalization is given. 

(d) In the Willingham study “Professional 
levels are defined in terms of number of ac- 
tivities checked in question 12; Low=3 or 
less; Medium=4 to 6; High=7 or more.” 
(page 32) The study itself states: “In order to 
provide some means of estimating the extent 
of professionalization of different groups 
{emphasis mine] of aid officers, each respond- 
ent’s answers to the question on professional 
activities was scored from zero to ten ac- 
cording to the number of activities checked. 
This provides a rough index of professionali- 
zation for each respondent, valid only for 
group comparisons and to the extent that 
such items as those listed do represent mean- 
ingjul professional activities.” [emphasis 
mine ] (page 12) 

Question 12 had ten items: 

1. Read aid newsletter regularly. 

2. Attend aid association meetings. 

3. Participated in aid meetings (read pa- 
per, led discussion) . 

4. Follow progress of aid bills. 

5. Read “Chronicle of Higher Education” 
or “Higher Education and National Affairs.” 

6. Attended ACAC, AACRAO, or APGA. 

7. Committee work for aid association. 

8. Published article on aid. 

9. Served as consultant off campus. 

10. Held office in aid association. 

In view of the remoteness of some of the 
states and even institutions within a state; 
considering the fact that program content 
at ACAC, AACRAO, and APGA has limited ap- 
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peal to aid officers; since aid associations are 
only a recent phenomenon in the West it is 
not alarming that few have participated in 
an aid meeting or read a paper or led a dis- 
cussion or have engaged in committee work 
or held an office and that low “scores” were 
found, I fail to see the direct relationship be- 
tween being a consultant off campus and 
publishing an aid article and being able to 
administer federal funds. 

Let's look at the data on page 31: 90% 
of all respondents read aid newsletters regu- 
larly; 74% attend aid meetings; 75% follow 
progress of aid bills; and 61% read the 
Chronicle and the ACE Bulletin. This looks 
pretty good to me. The results reported for 
question 12 are based on a definition of pro- 
fessionalization that was for the purposes of 
the study and not on ability to administer 
federal aid and one can question the items 
selected for response in question 12. Even the 
author says that the items may not “repre- 
sent meaningful professional activities.” 

e. The observation about salaries did not 
come from the Willingham survey, but was 
done by another group which was reported in 
the Chronicle of Higher Education on Sep- 
tember 28, 1970. The Willingham survey only 
mentions the salary level. No citation is in 
the Committee Report that it is not part 
of the same survey. 

In conclusion, I find it most regrettable 
that regional data was presented as repre- 
senting national data; that the sources were 
not given so all could go to them; and that 
a questionable definition of professionaliza- 
tion was used to create misleading impres- 
sions in the mind of readers. Should the in- 
formation contained on page 242 of the 
Committee Report need rebuttal on the Floor 
of the House or elsewhere, I hope the above 
information will be useful to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epson W, SAMPLE, 
Director, 
LANE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Eugene, Oreg., May 10, 1971. 
Hon. EDITH Green, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mrs. Green: I am writing in support 
of your new bill, H.R. 7248, which would 
measurably improve financing of the nation’s 
expanding community colleges. 

As you know, we in Oregon are particu- 
larly impressed with the general block grant 
institutional aid aspect of the bill and the 
grants to part-time students. 

I have reviewed the letter from Frank 
Mansel, Director of Governmental Affairs, 
AAJC, and am in general support of his com- 
ments, As an institution enrolling predom- 
inantly students from lower and middle in- 
come families, whose futures lie in the po- 
tential of the community college, we will do 
anything possible to support your bill. If I 
can be of assistance in providing additional 
supportive information, I would be pleased 
to do so. 

In closing, may I again extend an invi- 
tation for you to visit Lane Community Col- 
lege when it is convenient for you to spend 
some time in Lane County. 

Sincerely, 
ELDON G. SCHAFER. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentlewoman 
for yielding. 

The gentlewoman indicated in her 
comments on educational opportunity 
grants that we have shifted the formula 
from the existing law pretty well over to 
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the allotments to the States to graduates 
from school to children from families 
with incomes of less than $3,000. 

What correlation does a graduate from 
high school have to do with the number 
of poor children who attend college and 
therefore would receive additional educa- 
tional opportunity grants? The percent- 
age of high school graduates who would 
attend college varies so greatly from 
State to State. Some States export more 
high school graduates while some States 
have-an import of graduates as, for in- 
stance, in the State of Arizona where a 
very high percentage of high school stu- 
dents go on to college. What is the ration- 
ale of that? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The rationale 
is that we are trying to find a formula 
that will be the fairest for all the States. 
Certainly there is some relation between 
the number of high school graduates and 
the number who will be going on to col- 
lege. We do not take into consideration, 
of course, 6-year-olds or 50-year-olds. 
However, more and more high school 
graduates are going to college and the 
proportion of graduates in the different 
States who pursue higher education is 
somewhat the same although not identi- 
cal. Further, the needs factor is very rel- 
evant because we are trying to make it 
possible for highly motivated, qualified 
low-income students to attend college 
and we are trying through programs 
such as upward bound to identify those 
students who are highly qualified, but 
who do not have the financial resources 
to continue postsecondary education. 

I think it is true that in the poorer 
States we will find the largest number of 
students who are not going to college. 
So I believe all three factors are relevant. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would like to 
ask a question relative to an instance of 
mine. I feel that one of the things that 
ought to be done to assist colleges is to 
assist in the development of programs 
which would encourage alumni giving to 
institutions and thereby enabling the in- 
stitution to be strengthened privately or 
on a voluntary basis. 

I am under the impression that the 
Educational Professions Development Act 
contains provisions for grants to train 
administrative personnel under which 
grants could be made for the training of 
administrators of alumni programs. I am 
also told that the developing institutions 
section of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 is sufficiently broad to include 
grants for the development of alumni 
programs. This is authorized under a 
cooperative arrangement section and 
thus would require a stronger institution 
acting as a “parent” in helping the 
younger one strengthen its alumni orga- 
nization. 

Is this possible under the language of 
the legislation now pending before us? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I have dis- 
cussed this briefly with my colleague 
from Ohio and I want to assure the 
gentleman that the present law does pro- 
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vide this in that it provides for the train- 
ing of administrative personnel. I agree 
with the gentleman’s position that it is 
in the national interest to have alumni 
people who are very active in raising 
funds for these institutions. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And the author- 
ization is there? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The author- 
ization is there and in my judgment they 
should be included in title III for devel- 
oping institutions and the Educational 
Professions Development Act. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the debate we are now 
beginning on this very comprehensive 
bill is the culmination of a great deal of 
effort begun December 16, 1969, when the 
Special Subcommittee on Education 
initiated hearings on the general needs 
of higher education. In the past 23 
months, this subcommittee has had 
56 days of hearings, during which we 
had the benefit of some 297 witnesses, 
including those who testified on the 
problem of discrimination against women 
in higher education. In addition, 239 in- 
dividuals submitted statements, letters 
and supplementary materials related to 
the legislation, which have been made a 
part of the official record. 

Indeed, if any one took the time to read 
through the six volumes of hearings pub- 
lished since December, 1969, he would 
have a wealth of information about the 
general problems and successes of higher 
education; the strengths and weaknesses 
of present laws in the area of higher 
education; and probably more competing 
and conflicting ideas of what the future 
role of the Federal Government should 
be than he would be able to assimilate. 

The task before the special subcom- 
mittee—and that before the Congress 
today—is not a simple task. As we will 
all be reminded in the next couple days, 
the road to a consensus position on the 
proper and legitimate role of the Fed- 
eral Government in higher education is a 
rocky, curving, tiring road. The higher 
education community always has been 
and always will be divided into several 
camps when it comes to specific philoso- 
whies of Federal support. The members 
of the committee and of this Congress 
are also divided into several camps. 

It is for these reasons that our debate 
here today is so important. The issues 
are complex, the data sparse and in- 
complete. Yet we must and we will make 
decisions here that will have a profound 
influence on the future course of post- 
secondary education. It is not a bill one 
can be all for or all against. It is a bill 
with 20 titles. Any Member looking at 
any given title could probably find both 
good features and bad features. 

The issues in this bill should not be 
partisan. The democratic process of hav- 
ing the issues discussed and then letting 
the majority rule is a good process. We 
have to decide on issues where fairness 
and equity for students is the main cri- 
terion, Other issues relate to what is 
best for public and private institutions 
of higher education. Others to the mat- 
ter of relative priorities. Members will 
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have to balance points relating to good 
national policy with how his State might 
fare under a particular formula. 

Before I get into some of the issues I 
want you to know that there is no ani- 
mosity among the individuals on the sub- 
committee. The gentlewoman from 
Oregon (Mrs. Green), who has taken the 
lead here, as you know is an individual 
dedicated to education, especially higher 
education. She does her work well, and 
comes well armed with information to 
the subcommittee, the full committee, 
and here to the fioor. I would say the 
same thing is true of our other colleagues, 
like the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. 
DELLENBACK), the ranking Republican 
on that subcommittee. He also has put a 
great deal of effort into his work, which 
leads all of us to have confidence in him 
because he comes to decisions with the 
kind of depth of thought that is neces- 
sary. 

But there is disagreement between 
these two. And the same thing could be 
said about the other members of the 
Committee on Education and Labor on 
both sides of the aisle. 

So there is no rancor among the Mem- 
bers that causes a division amongst us; 
it is just a difference in the decisions that 
the Members reach, and I would like to 
point out some of those differences in 
just a minute or two. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would appro- 
priate to discuss briefly some of the high- 
lights of the Federal role in education as 
it has emerged in the past couple dec- 
ades. The figures I mention are taken 
from the Digest of Educational Statistics, 
1970” and the “Special Analyses of the 
US. Budget”. 

From 1950 to the present time, the Fed- 
eral contribution to institutions of high- 
er education has risen from about $500 
million a year to an expected outlay of 
$6 billion during fiscal year 1972. This 
staggering increase in Federal support 
for colleges and universities is due in part 
to our belief that higher education re- 
search and training is a key to our Na- 
tion’s future and security, and more re- 
cently, to the objective of making higher 
education more accessible to every citi- 
zen of our Nation. 

Prior to 1958, Federal interest in 
higher education was, for the most part, 
limited to land-grant college legislation, 
GI bills, and the purchase of scientific 
research and services by the National 
Science Foundation, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Defense Department, 
and the National Institute of Health. 
Some grants, totaling a few million dol- 
lars a year, were given to institutions 
conducting research under the Coopera- 
tive Research Act. 

The first major surge in Federal sup- 
port for higher education came with the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
This legislation authorized student loans, 
fellowships, and assistance to colleges 
and universities for the expansion and 
improvement of their educational pro- 
grams to meet critical national needs— 
particularly scientific and technological 
defense needs. 

In 1963, when colleges and universities 
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suddenly found themselves unable to 
readily accommodate the rapidly grow- 
ing numbers of youth seeking higher 
education, Congress passed the Higher 
Education Facilities Act. This legislation 
provided Federal assistance to institu- 
tions of higher education in financing 
the construction, rehabilitation, or im- 
provement of needed academic and re- 
lated facilities. 

The Federal role of higher education 
was again expanded in 1965 when the 
Higher Education Act provided Federal 
assistance to needy students and to 
developing institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

Since 1965, Federal contributions to 
colleges and universities have sharply 
increased from $1,993,000,000 to the 
estimated 1972 expenditure of $6 billion. 
During this 7-year period, however, 
a major change in program commit- 
ment has taken place. Whereas more 
than 50 percent of Federal higher educa- 
tion expenditures for the years 1965-67 
was for research and training and only 
17 percent was reserved for student 
assistance, Federal higher education 
budget estimates for the years 1970-72 
allot almost 50 percent to student assist- 
ance. I hope this emphasis on student 
assistance will continue and applaud the 
present administration’s commitment to 
making higher education available to 
every qualified student. 

It is interesting to note that although 
expected 1972 Federal expenditures for 
higher education and for preschool, ele- 
mentary, and secondary education are 
comparable amounts—$6 billion versus 
$5,458,000,000—Federal higher education 
expenditures representing close to 25 per- 
cent of the estimated total expenditures 
of U.S. colleges and universities, whereas 
Federal preschool, elementary, and sec- 
ondary expenditures account for about 
11 percent of the total expenditures of 
those schools. This larger Federal role 
in the finance of higher education is due, 
in part, to the fact that institutions of 
higher education have been asked to 
provide assistance in meeting specific na- 
tional priorities. Colleges and univer- 
sities provide community services, help 
meet national manpower needs, work to- 
ward the solution of national problems, 
and contribute through research and 
training to the cumulative wisdom and 
progress of our Nation. On the other 
hand, elementary and secondary edu- 
cation has traditionally been considered 
more a matter of local responsibility and 
support. 

STUDENT ASSISTANCE 

Mr. Chairman, rather than review 
each and every part of this mammoth 
bill, I would like to discuss in some de- 
tail the most significant issues and fea- 
tures. The soundness of our student as- 
sistance programs should be our first 
concern. 

Arguments for strengthening the Fed- 
eral role in assisting students are well 
known. First, the last three Presidents 
have emphasized over and over again a 
worthy national objective: no qualified 
student should be barred from further 


education for a lack of resources. We 
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have made progress in achieving this 
goal, but we are not there yet. 

Second, student assistance programs 
allow students greater choice in select- 
ing the institution best suited to meet 
their needs. This creates a healthy com- 
petition among the various schools to 
provide quality programs. 

Third, sending Federal aid through 
the students makes it less easy for the 
Government to tamper with those areas 
of institutional autonomy which should 
be protected. In addition, the constitu- 
tional issues about aid to church-related 
schools is best answered by providing aid 
in the form of grants, work-study pay- 
ments and loans to students. 

Except for national defense student 
loans, begun in 1958, the Federal Gov- 
ernment had little experience in admin- 
istering student assistance programs 
prior to the Higher Education Act of 
1965. We should be continually improv- 
ing our programs as we learn from 
experience. 

One thing we have learned is the in- 
adequacy of talking about focusing stu- 
dent aid on the “low income” versus the 
“middle income” student. That is too 
simple and does not relate to the differ- 
ent costs associated with attendance at 
different institutions. 

The financial aid community, with 
leadership from the College Scholarship 
Service and the American College Test- 
ing Corp., has developed quite sophisti- 
cated methods of determining what each 
student can provide out of his own and 
his family’s resources. This is known as 
“expected family contribution.” This ap- 
proach to determining student aid is 
much fairer, in that some families 
making $12,000—because of number of 
children at home or in school, unusual 
medical or business expenditures, or any 
number of other financially-related fac- 
tors—could actually be in a position to 
contribute less toward a college educa- 
tion than a family of, say $9,000 which 
has far fewer financial burdens and per- 
haps is in an area where the cost of liv- 
ing is less. 

The bill makes appropriate changes in 
present law to recognize this fairer ap- 
proach. However, in my opinion it does 
not go quite far enough—especially with 
regard to the education opportunity 
grant program. Although the bill moves 
in the direction of “family contribution” 
rather than “low income,” it does not 
require that all institutions use the same 
method of determining expected family 
contribution. So a student may discover 
that one college expects him to con- 
tribute $500 after analyzing his financial 
situation, while a college 20 miles down 
the road would expect his to contribute 
$800. We should move as quickly as pos- 
sible, for purposes of administering Fed- 
eral student aid programs, to a point 
where a student’s expected family con- 
tribution is the same regardless of which 
institution he applies for admission and 
financial aid. 

Once a student’s expected contribu- 
tion is determined, then one has to con- 
sider the estimated “costs” of attend- 
ing that specific institution. The differ- 
ence between the family contribution 
and the cost is called a student’s “need.” 
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One other concept in financial aids 
that has proven successful is the finan- 
cial aid “package.” The financial aids of- 
ficer often has up to 20 different Federal 
and State programs available to him. It 
is important that he have enough flexi- 
bility to tailormake a student’s “pack- 
age” of aid. 

But he does not need the same degree 
of flexibility on each and every program. 
For example, the educational benefits 
under the GI bills offer no real flexibility 
to the institution. That program is based 
solely on the student's eligibility and en- 
rollment status. In contrast, the na- 
tional defense student loans are very 
flexible in terms of allowing institutions 
to choose who benefits and in what 
amounts the loans are given. As I intend 
to emphasize later, I believe the EOG 
program in the bill should be changed to 
provide greater equality and predictabil- 
ity for students. Institutions should not 
be given complete flexibility in saying 
yes or no to students under this program. 
For those whose family contribution is 
zero or very small, some assurance must 
be given that they can receive grant aid. 
In that situation, other options are very 
limited. Indeed, giving assurance to each 
student under EOG will allow many insti- 
tutions to do a better job in putting to- 
gether a workable “package” of aid. 

Briefly, the bill makes the following 
changes and additions to present law 
which I believe are most beneficial: 

The bill creates the Student Loan Mar- 
keting Association to provide a second- 
ary market for the guaranteed student 
loan program. 

Eligibility for interest subsidies under 
the GSL program has been changed 
from a ceiling of $15,000 adjusted fam- 
ily income to a criterion of need on the 
part of the student to meet his educa- 
tional expenses. 

The annual ceiling of $1,500 for guar- 
anteed student loans has been raised to 
$2,500 and the aggregate amount of loans 
possible has been raised from $7,500 to 
$10,000. 

The annual ceiling of $1,000 for NDEA 
loans has been raised so that a student 
may borrow $2,500 during his first 2 
years. 

The weekly limit of 15 hours a student 
may participate in the work-study pro- 
gram has been removed. 

Students attending proprietary insti- 
tutions are eligible for education oppor- 
tunity grants. 

Students attending half-time are elig- 
ible for aid under the EOG and work- 
study programs. 

No family contribution will be expect- 
ed in the case of veterans applying for 
student aid. 

Mr. Chairman, without a doubt the 
weakest student-aid link in the com- 
mittee bill is the EOG program. On this 
program, we have a considerable amount 
of data. We have 6 years of experience. 
In 1971 we should be in a better position 
as a Nation to make good on our years of 
rhetoric about equal access to higher 
education. 

We know the inequities in the State 
allotment formula. There is no reason 
that cannot be changed. We know the in- 
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equities resulting from the grantsman- 
ship game played in regional panels. 
There is no reason that we cannot cor- 
rect much of that. Students are forced 
to shop around for the best deal. They 
have no assurance of grant aid even if 
they are from the poorest family in 
town. There is no reason this Congress 
cannot change that. Students’ expected 
family contribution is computed to be 
different at different schools. We can 
correct that. Students with contributions 
of $500 or $600 can and do get larger 
EOG’s than students with no contribu- 
tions. We should and we can correct 
that. 

As I mentioned earlier in my remarks, 
every one of our student assistance pro- 
grams is designed for a different pur- 
pose. Each one requires a different set of 
variables in terms of who is served, in 
what amounts of aid, with what degree 
of predictability, and with what level of 
Federal versus institutional controls. 

It is my strong belief that this one pro- 
gram—the educational opportunity grant 
program—should be written in the 
strongest possible way so that students 
are treated equitably regardless of where 
they live or where they choose to attend 
college. Furthermore, students whose 
families can not afford to contribute 
much, if anything, should be able to count 
on some assistance in advance of their 
need and be given assurance that it will 
be there if and when they get accepted 
into an eligible college or university. 

The first level of gross inequity under 
the EOG program in the committee bill 
is the State allotment formula. Under the 
present law, “renewal EOG’s” have first 
call on the appropriations. That would 
not be true under H.R. 7248. After that, 
each State is dependent on the State 
allotment formula for some share of the 
leftover funds to make “initial year 
EOG’s.” Last year the leftover funds met 
only 24.88 percent of the total national 
approved requests for such funds. But as 
table A shows, which I would like to 
insert in the Recorp at this point, some 
States got over 30 percent of their re- 
quests and other States got as low as 15 
or 18 percent. All because of the allot- 
ment formula. Under H.R. 7248 the situa- 
tion worsens. Taking out first the 10 per- 
cent the bill would reserve for the Com- 
missioner to distribute, we see that 
Arkansas would still get 40.03 percent, 
Hawaii 42.10 percent, and South Carolina 
40.17 percent. But others fare well below 
the national mean: New York would get 
only 14.45 percent, Illinois 16.96 percent, 
Michigan 18.61 percent, California 17.08 
percent, and Minnesota 17.80 percent just 
to name a few. There is no justification 
on earth for that wide a discrepancy. 
Why should a student in one State get 
an EOG and a similar student in another 
State not get an EOG—simply because 
of such an ill-conceived State allotment 
formula? I believe that EOG money 
should go wherever the eligible students 
attend college, period. 

Following is a table which shows the 
differing amounts and percentages of 
EOG money available last year for initial 
year awards; the present formula com- 
pared to the formula in H.R. 7248: 
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State alloca- 

tion divided 

by panel 

approved 

EOG—current request 
law (percent) 
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TABLE A.—ALLOCATION OF EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 
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State alloca- 
tion divided 
by panel 
approved 
request 


EOG—H.R. 
7248 formula (percent) 


State alloca- 
tion divided 
by panel 
approved 
request 
(percent) 


State alloca- 

tion divided 

by panel 

approved 

E0S—current request 
law (percent) 


EOG—H.R. 
7248 formula 


50 States 24. 88 


Montana 


$56, 814, 227 
Nebraska... 


Alabama 
Alaska. 
Arizona.. 
Arkansas 
California.. 
Colorado. 
Connecticut.. 
Delaware. 
Florida... 
Georgia. 
Hawaii. 
Idaho. 
Illinois. 
Indiana. 
lowa... 
Kansas... 
Kentucky.. 
Louisiana. 


Mississippi... 
Missouri. 


The State allotment formula and the 
process whereby each institution re- 
quests its total needs to a regional panel 
made up of selected financial aid officers, 
leaves institutions within a State in quite 
different situations. The request made to 
the panel is an estimate of need. Exper- 
ienced financial aid officers can often 
make a better case for their estimate 
than less experienced ones. Fast growing 
institutions with large numbers of needy 
students often do poorly, especially if 
they start out with a small EOG program. 

A couple examples will serve to point 
out the inequities of this part of the pro- 
gram. In fiscal year 1971, Ball State 
University in Indiana received enough 
EOG money to help every one of its 
needy students who came from families 
with incomes of $6,000 or below. Frank- 
lin College ir the same State could help 
only 66 percent of the same kind of stu- 
dents. The University of Delaware got 
enough to meet 90 percent of the need of 
students from those income categories, 
while Delaware State got enough to meet 
only 75 percent of its need, 

The next level of inequity is the way 
in which a student’s expected family 
contribution is computed. As I mentioned 
earlier, we now have methods of calculat- 
ing a family’s entire financial situation 
in order to determine how much they 
should be able to contribute toward the 
costs of higher education. Although dif- 
ferent methods can consider the same 
variables, they may not treat each vari- 


TABLE B.—EXAMPLES OF EOG UNDER QUIE-FRASER PROPOSAL 


Nevada... 

New Hampshir 
New Jersey....... 
New Mexico 


1, 416, 959 


North Carolina- . 
North Dakota... 
Ohio 


Oregon... _._- 
| Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Isiand_ 
South Carolina 
South Dakota_ 


Vermont_____. 
Virginia... 
Washington 

West Virginia... 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming. ______ 

District of Columbia... 
1, 323, 653 


able in the same way. That means that 
a student can shop around until he finds 
an institution that expects very little 
from him, If the EOG program is to 
treat students equitably, their financial 
situations should be treated under one 
sound method. 

It is my feeling that the services of the 
College Scholarship Service and the 
American college testing program are 
sound. If one system, however, were de- 
veloped to treat all EOG recipients alike, 
I would expect that the system would be 
very close to these existing major sys- 
tems. Indeed, I understand that repre- 
sentatives of these two organizations are 
already meeting in an attempt to comc 
closer together, 

To the extent possible, I would also 
like to see the needs analysis system re- 
fiect differing costs of living around the 
country. We know that $10,000 in New 
York City is not the same as $10,000 in 
rural Arkansas. 

Finally, once an institution is given its 
allotment, it has so much flexibility that 
it can give larger grants to students with 
$600 family contributions than it gives to 
those with no contribution. It can even 
say “no” to one student and “yes” to 
another student in exactly the same fi- 
nancial need. 

Where does this leave the student? 

any are left frustrated, alienated, and 
pushed to stay out or drop out of school. 
Of course some are very lucky—so we 
hear few complaints from them. They 
know that they are getting more than 


Expected family contribution | 


Cost of 
attendance 


$600 


$277,744 $228, 005 


ee 


P 


wm pm N 


someone else down the hall who is in 
worse condition financially. 

This system means that thousands of 
students who can meet the standards of 
higher education do not get the chance to 
attend. No one has been able to estimate 
just how many students this might þe, 
but we have received estimates of as 
many as 100,000. 

Other students who get less than their 
shere of EOG are forced to study half- 
time, or to take out a large loan, or to 
drop out one semester while a brother or 
sister gets a chance. Many do make it 
without the EOG, but often under un- 
believable hardship. 

What can we do about all of this? 
Pienty. I intend to join with my colleague 
from Minnesota (Mr. Fraser) and others 
here in making amendments to this pro- 
gram which will eliminate the inequities 
which I have just outlined. Aid will flow 
to the students who qualify and in 
amounts which vary along a sliding 
scale, depending on cost and expected 
family contribution. The basic formula 
for an EOG will be $1,400 minus family 
contribution or an amount equal to one- 
hali the student’s need to attend that 
institution—whichever amount is the 
lesser. This two-pronged formula is equi- 
table, predictable and reflects as much 
as possible the costs of attending a par- 
ticular institution. 

I would like to insert in the Recorp 
at this point a small table which shows 
the amounts of EOG different students 
would receive: 


Expected family contribution 


Cost of 


$800 $1,000  $1,200| attendance 


$400 $600 $800 $1,000 


$209 


300 


- | $2,000... 
$2,400 
200 | $3,000 


700 
1, 000 800 
1, 000 800 


900 
1, 100 


1,200 


800 
200 


600 200 


Of course, students who attend only 
half-time would get different amounts. 
As under present law, no grant would be 
made in amounts less then $200. Stu- 


dents now receiving EOG’s would be able 
to continue to receive them under the 
provisions of present law. 

The estimated cost of this proposal is 


$500 million. The goal it will achieve is 
worth that price. And all for about one- 
half the estimated cost of institutional 
aid proposed under title VIII. 
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If the Congress did not appropriate 
the funds necessary, then the $1,400 fig- 
ure would be floated downward until all 
students under that formula could be 
assisted. That is the best of all possible 
options to deal with inadequate funds. 
However, it is my fervent hope that the 
administration and the Congress would 
see this as one commitment worthy of 
full funding. 

Now, if I could, I would like to turn 
to some remarks made earlier. The 
gentlewoman from Oregon indicated we 
are going to move away from the present 
educational opportunity grant State al- 
lotment formula where you just count 
the number of students in college, to a 
three-factor allotment formula, where 
one-third of the money is allocated, 
based on the number of students in col- 
lege, one-third based on the number of 
high school graduates, and one-third 
based on the number of children in fam- 
ilies with less than $3,000 income a year. 

The formula being used right now is 
already inaccurate. The number of stu- 
dents in college is no indication of the 
number of needy students in college who 
deserve educational opportunity grants, 
but it certainly comes closer than the 
other two factors which are added in 
this bill. 

The percentage of students who grad- 
uate from high school and who go to 
college varies greatly from State to State. 

I am going to place a table in the 
Recorp at this point, which was made 
available to me. The source is “The Cap- 
ital and The Campus: State Responsi- 
bility for Post-Secondary Education,” a 
report by the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education. 


COMPARATIVE ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION, BY STATE 


Ratio 


Public high 
school gradu- 
ates, 1968-69 

to public 
school 9th 
graders, 1965 


First-time 
enrollments! 
(full time), to 
er Capita high school 
ncome, Low graduates, 
to High, 1970 1968 


Under- 
graduates! 
to 18 to 21- 
year-olds in 
State, 1968 


States, b 


United States. 


Mississippi._.._ 
Arkansas. = 
Alabama. 

South Car ~ 
West Virginia... 
North Dakota.. 
New Mexico... 
Tennessee. 


Louisiana 
South Dakota... 
North Dakota... 


Vermont. 
Texas. 
Arizona.. 
Florida... 
Virginia. 

New Hampshire 


Minnesota 
Kansas_.....-- 
Pennsylvania... 
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Ratio 


First-time 
enrollments 1 
(full Sie) to 
ool 


Public high 
school gradu- 
g na 

to public 
school Sth 
graders, 1965 


Under- 
graduates! 
to 18 to 21- 

year-olds in 
State, 1968 


States, by 
per Capita high sc 

income, Low graduates 
to High; 1970 1968 


Maryland 
Massachusetts.. 
California 


Connecticut. ___ 


! Residents of State enrolled as undergraduates in any State. 
3 Includes District of Columbia. 
3 Excludes District of Columbia. 


Source: “The Capitol and the Campus: State Responsibility 
for Postsecondary Education,” a report and recommendations 
by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1971), pp. 45-46, 133-34, 139-40. 


There are three columns. The first time 
enrollments in college as a percentage 
of high school graduates is one column, 
the undergraduates, as they relate to the 
18- to 21-year-olds in the State is the 
middle column and the public high school 
graduates as they relate to the number 
of ninth graders who existed 4 years 
before is the last column. 

You find that in a State like Arizona, 
where there was a net influx of student 
graduates in the year 1968, 98 percent of 
that number were first-time enrollees in 
Arizona. That means there was a net in- 
flux of students, it was more than their 
own graduates by a long ways. And this 
varies. Take, for instance, in Vermont 
and Maine, only 34 percent go on to col- 
lege. South Carolina, 39 percent. In other 
States like Washington, 73 percent; Cali- 
fornia, 75 percent; New York, 71 percent. 

So there is no indication at all that 
high school graduates will go on to col- 
lege in the same percentage, State by 
State. Likewise, when they go on to col- 
lege there is no indication that they need 
an EOG. 

So what happens when you change 
this formula is that States who are now 
exporting—States like New Jersey—get 
an increase in allocation to their State, 
and States that are now importing them 
are reduced substantially. 

So the bill makes it a more inaccurate 
formula as we add these other factors. 

The third factor, as I mentioned, is 
basing one-third of the aid on the num- 
ber of children below 18 who come from 
families with an income of less than 
$3,000 per year. Now that is the most in- 
accurate of all because, even though 
they are poor families, and you might 
think they are going to receive EOG 
grants, there is no direct relationship 
between the fact they are poor and the 
fact they might be going to college. 

Because that factor varies from State 
to State even more than the percentage 
of all high school graduates who go on to 
college. 

Also, you have to bear in mind we are 
using obsolete information. This year we 
are still using the information from the 
1960 census. That was based on 1959 in- 
come—and how many of those children 
in 1959 are still going to school? That 
was 12 years ago. Anybody who was in 
the first grade is out of high school so 
when they are counted now, it is com- 
pletely inaccurate. 

Now you might say—we will go to the 
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new census information. The census that 
will be available next year. But next year 
we will be using the 1970 census informa- 
tion based on 1969 income and that is 
already 3 years obsolete. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the zentlewoman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The gentle- 
man recalls that in the subcommittee I 
offered an amendment to change that 
type of factor and use the social security 
welfare statistics, the ADC families. 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If you re- 
call, the gentlemen from Minnesota 
voted against that substitute. 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. And it was 
defeated. 

It seems to me it is necessary to use 
later figures. I was hoping we could do 
that. I think the other would have been 
preferable, and if it is offered here, I 
would accept that. 

So we would have figures for the year 
in which they are given rather than 10 
years ago. 

Mr. QUIE. I was going to get into the 
reason as to why that is also inaccurate 
information. But let me first finish this, 
if I may. 

We are using obsolete information be- 
cause it is 3 years old. I just want you 
to bear in mind that in 1969 there was 
very low unemployment in this country. 
Therefore, all of the unemployed chil- 
dren who now would be counted, if we 
used accurate information will not be 
counted. You know in the large metro- 
politan areas there was a substantial in- 
crease in unemployment and that will 
not be cranked into the formula. 

Suppose we did move to use the wel- 
fare information that existed. That is in- 
adequate because there are some States 
that pay high welfare and include peo- 
ple with quite high payments. Other 
States just do not count many people on 
welfare—they have to be extremely poor 
to be counted. For that reason, I think 
this approach is also inadequate. 

There is only one fair way to provide 
EOG grants and that is to send the money 
wherever the kids are. If a needy student 
chooses to go to a particular college, 
wherever it is, whether it is in his own 
State or in some other part of the United 
States, that is where the aid assistance 
ought to go. 

So no matter how you build a formula 
there are inequities. There are grave in- 
equities now in the law and they will be- 
come even greater if we adopt the for- 
mula in this legislation. 

I am hopeful that we can amend the 
EOG program so that at least we can 
eliminate this inequitable State allot- 
ment formula. But even more than that, 
I believe we know enough now about the 
EOG and its operation that we can and 
ought to make a commitment with some 
certainty to students who are in need 
so that they could receive some kind of 
grant or go to college, and to give it to 
them on an equitable basis compared 
to those who are not as needy. 

This is the effort that the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. FRASER), and I are 
going to make with reference to EOG 
grants. 
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But in the time I have, let me move 
from that to some comments on institu- 
tional aid. 

INSTITUTIONAL AID 

Probably the issue which gener:ted 
the most discussion on this bill was gen- 
eral institutional aid to higher educa- 
tion. And rightly so. If this Congress de- 
cides to. share in financing the general 
operating costs of higher education, it 
will be a real first. To date, Federal aid 
has been tied to students, categorical 
and formula programs related to na- 
tional priorities, or aid to institutions in 
return for certain services and research. 

I am one who believes it is time to 
accept a new role for the Federal Gov- 
ernment by providing institutional aid. 
However, I oppose the portion of the 
committee bill which ties institutional 
aid simply to the number of students. 
First, I believe aid should be more closely 
related to an institution’s support of na- 
tional goals. Second, I find no convincing 
rationale for giving $100 per lower divi- 
sion student, $150 per upper division, 
and $200 per graduate student. These 
figures are not at all related to the actual 
costs of educating students at various 
levels or in various curriculums. 

Further, I am concerned that a per 
capita formula tends to reward those in- 
stitutions which are already taken care 
of the best—large and growing State col- 
leges and universities. Those institutions 
which tend to be in greater need at this 
point in time—black colleges, private in- 
stitutions, and urban universities—tend 
on the whole to come out worse com- 
pared to the cost of education approach, 
which I believe is better. Certainly a per 
capita formula locks in private colleges 
to a decreasing share of the total pie, 
since the proportion of students enrolled 
in private colleges is less each year in 
relation to the total national enrollment. 

Almost everyone engaged in the debate 
on this issue agrees on one thing: We 
do not know enough to come up with a 
sound formula which could stand the 
test of time. People who support the bill 
before us say that we can change the 
formula as we gain experience. But any- 
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one familiar with the Congress knows 
that, after 1 year or 2 of funding some- 
thing which will benefit most of the 
State colleges and universities, it will 
almost be impossible to alter the for- 
mula. One has only to observe the his- 
tory of impact aid legislation. 

The bill recognizes this need for better 
information by providing for two com- 
prehensive studies on the financing of 
higher education. Why should we lock 
ourselves into an arbitrary per capita 
formula before we have the results of 
these studies? 

Well, respond many individuals, the 
colleges are facing a crisis right now. 
They need help. But are we to believe 
that each of 2,600 colleges and universi- 
ties is facing a crisis such that a $100- 
$150—-$200 formula will meet its unique 
need? Surely no one would suggest that. 

Mr. Chairman, I would submit that if 
it is the emergency nature of a true fi- 
nancial crisis that moves a Member to 
be for institutional aid, he is better off 
suprorting title XVIII, which is tailor- 
made to meet emergency situations. That 
title allows the Secretary of HEW, with 
the help of a Council on Higher Edu- 
cation Relief Assistance, to make grants 
to specific institutions in specific, one- 
shot grants in order to give them the 
relief they need to get back on their own 
feet. Some institutions need sizable 
grants. Others not so much. Far less than 
half of all institutions would qualify for 
these grants, in order that the money 
might be targeted on those in real need. 

I support title XVIII, but see it as a 
sur plement to general, across-the-board 
institutional aid. While I am not pre- 
pared to get locked into any sort of per 
capita formula, I do support the cost of 
education grants, under which only one- 
thire of the money in title VIII would be 
distributed. I think all the institutional 
aid should be granted on the basis of 
cost of education allowances. Under this 
approach, each institution would get a 
certain percentage—50 percent for smail- 
er institutions, scaled down to 38 percent 
for the largest schools—of the amount 
of Federal EOG, work study, and NDEA 
loan money it receives, 
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My reasons for supporting this ap- 
proach are several: First, cost of educa- 
tion grants reward those institutions 
which are doing the most to meet the 
educational needs of federally assisted 
students. If the Federal Government 
helps additional numbers of students at- 
tain access to higher education, it is a 
legitimate role for the Government to 
assist those institutions in meeting the 
costs of educating those students. No 
student pays his whole way. 

Second, cost of education grants do 
not pose the same degree of opportunity 
for the Federal Government to meddle 
in the affairs of institutions. I believe 
Federal money in this form—following 
the students—also poses less of a prob- 
lem in terms of the constitutional issue 
related to aiding church-related institu- 
tions. 

Third, a cost of education approach 
at this stage of the game will not lock 
us in to any formula which would pre- 
vent future action based on the results 
of the studies commissioned under this 
bill. 

Fourth, all of our computer runs show 
that those types of colleges which I be- 
lieve are in the greatest need tend to 
come out better under a 100-percent cost 
of education approach that under the 
two-thirds—one-third formula in the bill. 

In comparing any formula, it is im- 
portant to compare them assuming the 
same level of appropriations. In the fol- 
lowing tables, an appropriation of $100 
million is assumed. 

FTE in the tables relates to full-time 
equivalency, based on credits earned — 
the formula under which two-thirds cf 
the money appropriated for title VIII 
would be distributed. SFA relates to stu- 
dent financial aid—the basis for deter- 
mining cost of education grants and the 
approsch under which one-third of the 
money appropriated for title VIII wou'd 
be distributed. 

In the first table, which I would like 
to insert at this point in the Recorp, 
one can see the amounts and percentages 
of money flowing to public and private 
institutions under various formula op- 
tions: 


TABLE !.—-AMOUNT OF INSTITUTIONAL ASSISTANCE RECEIVED BY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS UNDER VARIOUS OPTIONS! 


1/2 FTE 
1/2 SFA 


Public institutions: 
Total dollars_._.. 


- $65, 199, 382 
Percentage of national total $. 65. 2 


$63, 795, 513 
63.8 


1 All options assume an appropriation of $100,000,000. 


Table II shows how much money would 
flow to predominately black institu- 
tions—a category of over 100 colleges 
which almost all our witnesses concurred 
were in deep financial need and deserved 
adequate Federal support. 

TABLE 11,—AMOUNT OF INSTITUTIONAL ASSISTANCE RE- 
CEIVED BY INSTITUTIONS ATTENDED PREDOMINANTLY 
BY BLACK STUDENTS UNDER VARIOUS OPTIONS ! 


2/3 FT 


FTE, 0 FTE, 
1/3SFA 1/2 FTE, 1/3 FTE, 100 percent 
(H.R.7248) 1/2 SFA 2/3 SFA SFA 


Total dollars. 5, 429,102 6,642,382 7, 852,870 10,279, 304 
Percentage 
of national 


6.6 7.9 10.3 


i All options assume an appropriation ot $100,000,000. 


G FTE 
100 per- 
cent SFA 


1/3 FTE 
2/3 SFA 


Private institutions: 
hare Sr Total dollars 
62. 


$59, 532, 701 
59.5 | 


Percentage of national total 2_ 


2/3 FTE, 
1/3 SFA 
(H.R. 7248) 


0 FTE, 
100 rer- 
cent SFA 


1/2 FTE, 


$34, 863,259 $36, 290,759 $37, 706. 511 $40, 539, 467 
34.9 36.3 7.7 40.5 


? Totals may nol add because of rounding. 


So I would like to arrange for institu- 
tional grants. I tried a year ago to find 
some way where we could provide it and 
not get ourselves to a point where the in- 
stitution does nothing in return for the 
money; just receives the money because 
they are there—similar to impacted aid 
where money is sent out just because the 
students come from families who work on 
a Federal establishment. And you know 
what happens each year with impact aid. 
Thatis really what I am concerned about. 

My first proposal was that institutions 
ought to be rewarded for bringing the 
student all the way through a program 


- to completion. But there was not enough 


acceptance of that in our committee. So 
I now believe the cost-of-education ai- 
lowance is the best thing we can do with 
the information we have before us. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. With respect to aid to 
institutions, would any consideration be 
given to those institutions that are al- 
ready receiving some form of Federal 
assistance? For example, I am reminded 
that every one of our medical schools 
and every one of our dental schools is 
being subsidized through NIH in some 
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form or another. Would there be some 
calculation in that formula that would 
take into consideration the aid that those 
institutions might already be receiving 
in some form from the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. QUIE. I would say to the gentle- 
man that these moneys would not be 
considered in the cost-of-education al- 
lowance, which is how one-third of the 
money would be distributed. This portion 
of the formula takes into consideration 
the OEG, work study, and NDEA student 
loan moneys that go to students. But 
the grant of money to institutions is not 
taken into consideration. But neither 
does the two-thirds portion of the for- 
mula based on capitation. But the gen- 
tleman makes a good point, because from 
1950 to the present time the total amount 
of Federal moneys going for higher edu- 
cation has increased from $500 million 
to $6 billion. I do not mean from the 
Office of Education, but the total amount 
of Federal Government assistance. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield for a further question? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. I listened to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon with respect to the, 
I think, 2,400 institutions of higher 
learning that would be the beneficiaries 
of some $800 million in institutional aid, 
That is, by a quick calculation, roughly 
$300,000 per institution. My concern as 
a member of the committee that will 
obviously be called upon to fund these 
programs in future years is not that it 
may be just a little drop in the bucket 
now, but that next year or the following 
year you would expect to double or triple 
that amount, and in a few years we 
would be up to a multibillion-dollar pro- 
gram of assistance to institutions. 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman, who is the 
ranking Republican on the HEW Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, is very compe- 
tent in making that analysis and has 
seen it happen in the past. I think you 
are saying that would happen, and I 
would have to agree with you. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

In looking at the bill, I do not see any- 
thing that applies to the high school or 
secondary level, Is it correct that this bill 
applies only to the college level or 
higher? 

Mr. QUIE. There are some provisions 
in the bill that would have some effect 
on children below the college level—for 
example, the occupational education title, 
which I believe is an excellent title. It 
gives attention to secondary education, 
There are some other provisions of the 
bill that affect the elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels. 

Mr. SCOTT. But generally it is true 
that this applies to the college level? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes, generally it is a higher 
education bill. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 
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Mr. DENNIS. I am quite concerned 
about this general institutional trend, 
which I think the gentleman will agree 
is a very fundamental departure which 
has social implications. My father spent 
17 years as president of a small church- 
related college. Most of them were de- 
pression years. He certainly could have 
used the money. But he had the philos- 
ophy, and many others in those days felt 
that they did not want to receive Federal 
money to operate their school because 
they thought it meant Federal control 
and, in effect, the end of the private col- 
lege. Maybe times have changed, but I 
know that is the way my father felt, and 
a good many other people felt in those 
days. 

I would like to have the gentleman's 
comments on that problem of philosophy 
and also those of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon, whose judgment I admire as I 
do the gentleman in the well. But I will 
have to say that this concept troubles me. 

Mr. QUIE. I would say to the gentle- 
man from Indiana that the closer we 
connect the aid to the student, the less 
chance there is of Federal influence on 
an institution. But by the same token 
we might be increasing the students’ in- 
fluence on the institution, so I guess we 
would be deciding—if any amendments 
are offered—between the cost of educa- 
tion allowance or a per capita formula. 
There is a tendency for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to exert influence when it 
grants money. And some say there would 
be a tendency of more influence on the 
part of the students because they bring 
some Federal aid with them. I, myself, 
am in favor of the students rather than 
the Federal Government if any influence 
is to be made. 

Mr. DENNIS. I will say to the gentle- 
man, although I am not an expert in this 
field, that I rather tend to go for his view 
rather than the simple head count, be- 
cause I think the simple head count 
would be a disservice to the small college 
I have some interest in. 

But it seems to me that, even though it 
may be hard to determine which colleges 
are financially in an emergency situa- 
tion, that if we go this route at all, aiding 
these emergency cases is the most we 
ought to attempt. 

Mr. QUIE. I would say to the gentle- 
man that, while I indicated earlier that 
for some time I believed we ought to go 
in the institutional grant direction 
rather than expanding the categorical 
aid, I do not want to leave the impression 
I do not have some concern with this, 
the very concern the gentleman has 
raised. I ask each Member to think very 
carefully about this, because we are 
taking a very fundamental step in this 
legislation that will never be reversed. 
Once we begin institutional grants we 
will never get away from them. I will re- 
peat that and say again: Once we begin 
institutional grants, we will never get 
away from them. I want all Members to 
be aware of what we are doing and know 
with what we will be faced in future 
years. I am willing to face that myself 
because of some of the problems I see 
with categorical aid, but I think all my 
colleagues ought to think very carefully 
on this point. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
address myself to title XVI. 

Title XVI of H.R. 7248 is cited in the 
bill as the “Occupational Education Act 
of 1971.” In my judgment it is—standing 
alone—one of the most important pieces 
of education legislation to be considered 
in this decade. 

Title XVI, with a very few changes, is 
the same as H.R. 7429, which I introduced 
on April 7, 1971, for myself and 16 of my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle. In 
fact, the cosponsors include most of the 
senior members on both sides of our com- 
mittee. A few weeks later, on May 13, 
Senator Javits introduced a virtually 
identical bill—S. 1856—with equally 
strong bipartisan support in the other 
body. 

I am citing this broad support for the 
provisions of title XVI to emphasize the 
importance which so many Members of 
the Congress place upon strengthening 
occupational education. 

The first two of the findings and state- 
ment of purposes for title XVI point up 
the fundamental thrust of the title: That 
“our educational system should be re- 
sponsible for assuring that every young 
person leaving secondary school is pre- 
pared for and assisted in placement 
either in productive employment or in 
further education at the postsecondary 
level,” and that “the opportunity for 
postsecondary occupational education 
in programs which do not directly lead 
to a baccalaureate or advanced academic 
degree is severely limited in many parts 
of the Nation and is everywhere inade- 
quate to meet existing needs, and that 
this situation adversely affects national 
economic and social goals.” 

Mr, Chairman, title XVI meshes nicely 
with the landmark 1968 Vocational Edu- 
cation Act by adding new dimensions to 
occupational education which vocational 
educators, acting alone, cannot achieve. 
Its provisions were carefully developed in 
consultation with the American Voca- 
tional Association and the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, and after re- 
view and comment by representatives of 
such organizations as the American Asso- 
ciation of State Colleges and Universities 
and the United Business Schools, Inc., 
among many others. It has the solid sup- 
port of both the American Vocational 
Association and of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, which may be the 
first time these two groups have united 
behind a single piece of legislation affect- 
ing the vital interests of both. 

This title deals with two extremely im- 
portant aspects of occupational education 
which require a new Federal initiative if 
we are to achieve vital national goals. 
The first is postsecondary occupational 
education which is not designed to lead 
directly to a baccalaureate degree, but 
rather to lead directly to a job. Although 
some such programs have been supported 
in recent years in a wide variety of post- 
secondary institutions under the Voca- 
tional Education Act, we lag far, far be- 
hind our needs for such education in 
every State in the Union; in some States 
it is scarcely available at all. 

The second thing which this bill deals 
is the increasingly urgent matter of in- 
fusing occupational education and coun- 
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seling—and the responsibility for job 
placement—into the regular elementary 
and secondary school system on an equal 
footing with traditional academic educa- 
tion. We attempted to approach this 
through the 1968 Vocational Education 
Act, and that attempt may yet prove very 
helpful—but vocational education 
funds—including State and local funds— 
are no more than 4 percent of the total 
annual expenditures for public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. This does not 
provide much leverage in making funda- 
mental changes of attitude and direc- 
tion in such schools. We are therefore 
seeking in this bill yet another ap- 
proach—another lever to move our huge 
educational system. This bill would in- 
volve general educators, vocational edu- 
cators, postsecondary occupational edu- 
cators, higher education and representa- 
tives of the general public in a coopera- 
tive effort to effect change. 

Change of the kind this title seeks is 
long overdue in American education. The 
basic statistics relating to the need for 
occupational education at all levels— 
without embellishment or elaboration— 
tell a bleak story of unmet needs and 
neglected opportunities. 

At the high school level, dropout rates 
of between 20 and 30 percent in many 
schools all too clearly indicate a lack of 
relevancy of courses labeled “general ed- 
ucation” but leading nowhere—neither 
to a job nor to college. But the problem 
begins much earlier in the early elemen- 
tary years where very few children are 
given any idea of the world of work, and 
it is compounded by a near-total lack of 
skilled occupational counseling in the 
late grade and early high school years. 
Most children are left literally ignorant 
of the wide range of careers and job op- 
portunities open to them and how they 
might prepare for them. Accordingly, 
while eight out of 10 high school stu- 
dents are enrolled either in college pre- 
paratory or “general education” courses, 
fewer than two out of 10 will ever attain 
a baccalaureate degree. At the grade 
school and high school levels, we have 
our educational priorities reflecting al- 
most the precise opposite of real educa- 
tional needs. 

Occupational education at the post- 
secondary level falls far short of known 
needs. There are 28 million persons in 
the 16-to-24-year-old population of 
whom fully 16 million in an average 
month are in the civilian labor force. Yet 
our existing training capacity for the oc- 
cupational preparation of this prime tar- 
get population, beyond the high school 
level, can accommodate little more than 
2 million enrollments—or only one in 14 
for the total age group and one in eight 
for the actual work force. This is ter- 
ribly inadequate—and it is all the more 
so when examined more closely and ex- 
isting programs are compared with 
emerging manpower needs in technical 
fields and subprofessional occupations 
needed to provide a wide variety of med- 
ical, educational, and social services. 

At the postsecondary level the larg- 
est resource by far happens to receive 
virtually no public support aside from 
a relatively small amount of student as- 
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sistance: This is the group of accredited, 
proprietary—private enterprise—trade, 
technical, and business schools which en- 
roll about 1,200,000 students. The next 
largest group of enrollments are in the 
postsecondary occupational curriculums 
supported in a wide variety of public in- 
stitutions under the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act; these number about 700,000, 
of which less than one-third are in the 
health and technical occupations. An- 
other 275,000 enrollments are in our or- 
ganized apprenticeship programs, which 
are both excellent and far too few. Per- 
haps a few thousand more places may 
exist in organized programs conducted 
by industry—although this is doubtful 
since many of the accredited proprietary 
institutions mentioned above are owned 
and operated by major corporations. This 
is the sum total of the Nation’s capacity 
in postsecondary occupational educa- 
tion and it is disastrous when compared 
to our obvious needs. 

In fact, a persuasive case could be 
made that important national thrusts in 
the last 10 years for the development of 
human resources has been seriously in- 
hibited by the lack of training capacity 
for the development of subprofessional 
personnel in health, education, and social 
services, For example, enactment of title 
I of the 1965 Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act—dealing with disadvan- 
taged children—created a vast new de- 
mand for trained teacher aides for which 
we had virtually no capacity to meet 
other than on a “catch-as-catch-can” ad 
hoc basis. I am convinced that this fact 
alone accounts for our failure to make 
more effective use of title I funds. Inci- 
dentally, we still have very few organized 
programs for training subprofessional 
people in education. Numerous other ex- 
amples can be cited. 

Time after time, in place after place, 
speaking here on the floor of the House 
or to groups of educators or to various 
civic organizations in many parts of the 
Nation, interested members of our com- 
mittee have drilled home the point that 
four out of five of our schoolchildren 
will require education for a job other 
than that requiring a college degree. Yet 
this elemental fact seems so difficult to 
get across to the Nation's educational 
establishment, including those who dur- 
ing several national administrations 
have made policy for the U.S. Office of 
Education and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Title XVI is a carefully conceived in- 
strument for dealing with that elemen- 
tal fact. It aims toward the blending and 
fusion of occupational education with 
academic education beginning with 
grade 1 and continuing beyond the 
high school. As the third report of the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education stated last July: 

The primary reason this Nation has not 
yet established a society in which there is 
equal opportunity to learn and work is that 
it has not yet tried. 


With this legislation we are beginning 
to try. The Advisory Council report also 
argued that “every secondary school 
should be an employment agency” just 
as colleges and universities operate em- 
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ployment offices for their students. We 
agree, and that is a major objective of 
this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, in developing legisla- 
tion for these purposes we faced many 
difficult questions. What kinds of insti- 
tutions would conduct the postsecond- 
ary programs? Which of several possible 
State agencies would administer the pro- 
gram at the State level? How could we 
assure the wide variety of professional 
and institutional interests that they 
would be meaningfully involved in this 
effort? Those who work in education will 
recognize that these are not easily re- 
solved. Yet, by working carefully with 
major professional groups such as—but 
not limited to—the American Vocational 
Association, the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, the United Business 
Schools, Inc., and the American Associa- 
tion of State Colleges and Universities, 
we resolved these questions in such a 
manner that lots of people support this 
title of the bill who have previously not 
been able to agree upon a single piece of 
legislation affecting postsecondary edu- 
cation. 

The basic reason for this is that we 
have worked out an approach which con- 
centrates on program content rather 
than administrative or institutional con- 
cerns. We did so for very practical rea- 
sons. In terms of State administration, 
there is no agency in most States which 
has responsibility for the programs which 
this title treats in a unitary manner, so 
we leave it up to the State to establish or 
designate an agency which then must 
broaden its structure to meet the require- 
ments of this title and involve in an effec- 
tive manner all of the educational and 
other groups involved in the programs. 
The involvement would include every sig- 
nificant activity from initial planning 
through evaluation of programs which 
are carried out. 

In terms of institutional interests, 
there is no national pattern to follow. 
Today postsecondary occupational edu- 
cation is taking place in a wide range of 
public and private institutions, all of 
which would be eligible to participate in 
programs under this title. In fact, title 
XVI encourages broad participation on 
the sound theory that even if we utilized 
all existing facilities we could not meet 
existing needs. The title provides a flex- 
ible approach which can be fitted to the 
existing pattern of institutions in every 
State. 

This title strongly emphasizes the need 
for careful initial planning and for con- 
tinuous evaluation of the programs which 
are funded. This has been a weakness in 
some education legislation and we are 
determined that it not be repeated. It also 
provides for coordination with all exist- 
ing programs—at the State level the Ad- 
visory Council for Vocational Education 
would expand its responsibilities to en- 
compass this act—and it would insure— 
with respect to the now existing struc- 
ture of the executive branch—that occu- 
pational education is placed on an equal 
footing with academic education. 

This final point, Mr. Chairman, to 
which I have alluded, is a major purpose 
of this title. In my judgment, occupa- 
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tional education has been treated by the 
U.S. Office of Education for years—run- 
ning through both Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations—as though it 
were not a legitimate part of our struc- 
ture of education. I have publicly criti- 
cized this and have privately pleaded for 
change. Now I propose to accomplish by 
legislation what so many of us have been 
unable to bring about through exhorta- 
tion. This title would establish a Bureau 
of Occupational Education within the 
U.S. Office of Education headed by a 
GS-18 with the rank of Deputy Commis- 
sioner and it would authorize additional 
supergrade positions to support the new 
Deputy. I believe that this action is com- 
pletely consistent with Commissioner 
Marland’s commendable new emphasis 
on occupational education, Commission- 
er Marland already has strengthened the 
existing bureau which includes vocation- 
al and adult education by finding one of 
the most able educators in America—Dr. 
Robert Worthington of New Jersey—to 
head it. This title would give additional 
weight to Dr. Worthington’s contribu- 
tions. Moreover, it would spell out the re- 
sponsibilities of both the Secretary and 
the Commissioner in creating a proper 
emphasis upon occupational preparation 
and would insure that the coordinating 
responsibilities of the Department are 
carried out. One of the problems I have 
encountered with our manpower pro- 
grams, for example, is that the educa- 
tional oversight supposed to be exercised 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has not been fully effective. 
This title would also help cure that prob- 
lem. 


I support the President’s proposal for a 
new Department of Human Resources, 
and I feel that when it is finally approved 
we can achieve an even better admini- 
strative position for all of education, in- 


cluding occupational education and 
manpower training. However, in the in- 
terim period—which could be a long 
time—I am not willing to tolerate the 
continued neglect of occupational educa- 
tion in the executive branch. 

For all of these reasons, Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope that title XVI will be ap- 
proved with strong support from both 
sides of the aisle. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one final issue 
in this bill which will have a profound 
effect on higher education. I refer to 
title X in the bill, prohibition of discrimi- 
nation based on sex. 

I firmly support the provision of title X 
which prohibits discrimination on the 
basis of sex in employment in educa- 
tional institutions. I am deeply con- 
cerned, however, with those provisions 
of title X which affect the admission poli- 
cies of private institutions. My concern 
is not for the prohibition against dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex, but for 
the further extension of Federal controls 
and regulations over institutions of 
higher education. 

As I have stated many times, I do not 
feel it is in the best interests of this coun- 
try to inject the Federal Government 
into the admission process at every col- 
lege across the Nation, and for the Con- 
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gress to reach into the very heart of pri- 
vate institutions and remove from them 
control over their own admission poli- 
cies. Moreover, such an incursion is con- 
trary to the historical position of Con- 
gress, and threatens one of the great 
strengths of the American higher educa- 
tion system—diversity. 

Historically, Congress has consistently 
refrained from imposing Federal controls 
on the use of Federal funds by institu- 
tions of higher education. This long- 
standing policy was specifically embodied 
in section 804(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, which significantly increased 
Federal assistance to education without 
a corresponding increase in Federal con- 
trol of education. Section 804(a) states: 

Nothing contained in this chapter shall 
be construed to authorized any department, 
agency, Officer or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, supervision 
or control over the curriculum, program of 
instruction, administration, or personnel of 
any educational institution, or over the selec- 
tion of library resources by any educational 
institution. 


The rationale commonly advanced to 
support the absence of Federal control 
has been that higher education is a State 
and local responsibility, and that Federal 
educational programs should be admin- 
istered by the institutions of higher 
education themselves. 

It is also significant to note the alarm 
raised by the higher education com- 
munity, Government officials and indeed 
many Members of Congress, when riders 
were placed on education appropriations 
in 1969 cutting off financial aid to 
dissident students. During the time when 
those riders were under consideration, 
the Secretary of HEW, Robert Finch, 
said in a speech on July 17, 1969: 

Techniques of repressive Federal interven- 
tion in the affairs of each local campus vio- 
lates the most deep-rooted, the most honored 
traditions of American education and would, 
in the end destroy its essential nature. 

We do not want a monotonous and mono- 
lithic imposed unity in which all our edu- 
cational institutions conform to a Federal 
code of conduct, to a stifling Federal inter- 
vention. To advocate such intervention, in 
my view, is a form of radical extremism. 


As noted by Secretary Finch, Federal 
controls tends to impose monotonous and 
monolithic unity. An editorial in the Oc- 
tober 1, 1971, New York Times, entitled 
“Diversity Endangered,” expressed the 
same concern. The editorial said that di- 
versity, the most astonishing and excit- 
ing mystery of life, is endangered by man, 
who is attempting to control, moves to- 
ward a deadening sameness and loss of 
variety. The editorial dismissed the pro- 
visions of title X with the following re- 
marks: 

Now comes the House Education Commit- 
tee, which has written a little provision into 
the higher education bill. It tells the col- 
leges that if they admit any substantial num- 
ber of the other sex, they have lost control 
of their admission policy. Henceforth, to re- 
ceive any Federal aid, they have to admit 
students of both sexes on an equal basis.” 
The editorial continued, “A truly humane 
politics, call it liberalism or conservatism, 
would help a society to protect diversity. But 
here the power of the law is again used to 
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make life level and uniform... Cultural fad- 
dism is one of diversity’s deadly enemies. 


If the current provisions of title X are 
passed, they would be almost unenforc- 
able. Investigations to determine discrim- 
ination in admission would require re- 
view of all applications filed at an in- 
dividual institution—an almost insur- 
mountable task. In addition, it would 
requre qualitative evaluation of the vari- 
ous decisions which make up the selec- 
tion process in admissions. Factors con- 
sidered in admissions are often designed 
to produce a diverse and balanced stu- 
dent body, and include such things as 
race, religion, athletic and other extra- 
curricular activities in high school, com- 
munity activity, geographic distribution, 
qualities of leadership, stability of per- 
sonality, alumni parentage and scholas- 
tic ability, not to mention sex. It would 
be extremely difficult to enforce the pro- 
visions of title X and determine when, if 
ever, a college has denied a person ad- 
mission solely on the basis of sex, rather 
than on a balanced consideration of all 
the factors involved in the decision 
process. 

If the current provisions of title X are 
going to be enacted, I feel that colleges 
should at least be protected against se- 
vere financial strain and complete dis- 
ruption of existing course offerings and 
faculty composition I, therefore, propose 
to amend title X so that no college will 
be required to impose a minimum quota 
on the number of persons of any sex. 
Under my proposed amendment, no col- 
lege will be required to give preferential 
treatment to any person solely on the 
basis of sex so as to balance an existing 
imbalance within the composition of the 
student body. Thus, colleges can let their 
ratio of sexes adjust itself naturally on 
the basis of individual qualifications and 
the pattern of applications by eliminat- 
ing any discrimination on the basis of sex 
in admissions. 

Such an amendment is similar to a 
provision in title VII, section 703(j) of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 regarding 
minority employment, and language 
added to title IV, section 403(b) (3) of 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 by this bill, H.R. 7248. 

I urge my colleagues to realize the full 
ramifications of the policy proposed by 
title X. Federal encroachment into the 
internal decisions and administrative 
policies of private educational institu- 
tions poses a grave threat to higher edu- 
cation. It is not an action which we 
should undertake lightly nor in the heat 
of emotion, but rather a decision to be 
made with all serious thought of the 
results and the precedent which would be 
established. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. SCHEUER). 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, 
I wonder if I might have the attention of 
the gentleman from Indiana with regard 
to his last question. I think we are going 
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to see a revolutionary change in regard 
to the financing of all education in the 
United States. The California case with 
respect to property taxes and secondary 
and elementary schools and the Mary- 
“and suit that is pending will have great 
nfluence on educational financing. 

I share the concern over Federal con- 
trol, which is exactly the reason why I 
support the formula in the commitiee 
bill. No Federal strings are attached to 
the way it is spent. It really concerns me 
when I read a statement such as is in 
the bill offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Quire) which says: 

The student's expected family contribution 
shall be determined by a method to be pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner by regulation 
(to which section 553 of title 5, United States 
Code, shall apply) which shall be uniform 
for all institutions and shall include (A) the 
portion of its resources which a family can 
reasonably be expected to contribute to the 
education of the student... 


First of all, I do not think the Federal 
Government or the Commissioner has 
any business putting himself between the 
family and the student and making a 
judgment of how much a family ought to 
contribute. I think that is a family deci- 
sion. Also, students at the college level 
are becoming increasingly independent 
of their families. It is true the students’ 
financial aid officer would look at the 
total income, but there is no national 
uniform standard we impose on every in- 
stitution in the United States to try to 
require every family to contribute so 
much, or the student will not receive 
help. 

Then when I read a letter from the 
Secretary of Education, this concerns me. 
It is on page 3 of a letter written to the 
minority leader from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in which 
he said: 

Our approach is based upon a belief that 
the Federal role in providing institutional 
support should be limited to assisting in- 
stitutions responsive to Federal priorities. 


I reject this approach 100 percent. I 
do not think in providing institutional 
aid that we ought to give an institution 
funds only if it will direct its efforts to 
what the Federal Government has de- 
cided is a national priority. I think we 
ought to respect the autonomy of the in- 
stitution and let the institutions deter- 
mine their priorities and needs. The Fed- 
eral Government has no business saying 
if you do not do what we have decided is 
important—you would not get any funds. 
I say if we follow this course, we will have 
more and more Federal control, which is 
what I want to avoid. 

One final factor, if we tied the institu- 
tional aid to EOG, work study and NDEA, 
I think we might be creating a situation 
which could become increasingly difficult 
in this country. 

The gentleman knows that at the 
present time we give members of the 
faculty research grants. I am sure that 
every Member of the House realizes 
there are certain faculty members who 
go to the president of the institution and 
say, “I got that research grant. You are 
getting a certain amount of money you 
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would not get, if it were not for me; 
therefore, you are going to do what I 
want you to do.” 

If we tie institutional aid to the num- 
ber of students receiving EOG, work 
study, and NDEA loans and the total 
volume received, we would be inviting 
the most militant students to go to the 
administrator of the university, or the 
president, and say, “You would not be 
getting this institutional aid if it were 
not for us, so you are going to spend it 
the way we want you to spend it.” 

So we would have some more non- 
negotiable demands. 

I think that is not the way we should 
move. I think any institutional aid ought 
to be unrestricted. It ought to go to the 
university, and that university should 
make the decision as to how to spend it. 

Somebody said that we might have 
some of the biggest student union build- 
ings in the country, but the university 
would not be able to meet its payroll on 
the first of the month. 

I thank my colleague very much and, 
Mr. Chairman, I yield him 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota on the condition 
that my colleague from Indiana does not 
go away, because I want to address my- 
self to his concerns. 

Mr. DENNIS. I will not go away. I 
want the gentleman to yield to me. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana later. 

Mr. QUIE. I agree that the more money 
the student carries with him the more 
influence it is going to have on the in- 
stitution, but the students are not mono- 
lithic as a group. Sometimes we think 
about that. We hear about a radical stu- 
dent, and we think that they are all that 
way. 

We are now talking about thousands 
of students who are getting aid all having 
a different voice in the institution. 

Now the Federal Government, on the 
capitation provision, has one voice. There 
is no control over the institution in title 
VIII now. What about the future? 

It is recognized in another part of the 
bill that the Federal Government is go- 
ing to tell the institution what kind of 
an enrollment policy it is going to have 
with regard to sex. That is a step reduc- 
ing the freedom of the institutions. They 
had been able to have unisex, partially 
coed, totally coed, 50-50, or all kinds of 
mixtures. Now the Federal Government 
is going to look over their shoulder, ex- 
actly the same way the Federal Govern- 
ment looks over the shoulder of every- 
body else with regard to race. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to address myself to the con- 
cern of the gentleman from Indiana, and 
I will be happy to yield to him at any 
time he wishes to interject a comment. 

My support for this bill and my sup- 
port for the approach to aiding colleges 
stems, as I think it does for all of us, 
from my life experience. I went to the 
kind of college the gentleman's father 
was the president of for 17 years, a small 
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church-related college of 700 or 800 stu- 
dents in Pennsylvania, run by the Quak- 
ers. It was a perfectly wonderful educa- 
tion experience for me. 

I subsequently went to larger institu- 
tions, to the Harvard Business School 
and Columbia Law School, but I cherish 
my experience of attending a small 
church-related college, to the extent that 
my two daughters are now attending 
that same small school. 

These small private schools all over 
the United States—particularly in the 
South, but in the Midwest and Far West 
as well—are in extremis. Not only are the 
universities and colleges caught in the 
bind of inflation, but, also they are 
caught in the bind of their own new per- 
ceptions of the kind of educational job 
they ought to be doing, the explosion of 
rising expectations as to the kinds of fa- 
cilities and services that the children go- 
ing to those schools ought to enjoy. They 
have an enlarged sense of the education 
function they ought to play. 

So they are not only caught by rising 
costs of what they were doing in the past 
but by their own determination to fill 
greater and broader needs than those 
that they conceived as their proper role 
to meet in the past. 

In addition to that, when you take into 
account the fact that in this day and 
age of high personal and corporate taxes, 
corporate giving and the giving by af- 
fiuent individuals does not play anywhere 
near the role that it played a generation 
or even a decade ago in supporting these 
institutions, you have a condition of an 
irresistible force meeting an immovable 
object. 

The irresistible force is inflation and 
an enlarged perception on the part of the 
colleges of the role that they should be 
playing on the one hand, and the simple 
inability of the colleges to meet these in- 
creased costs either by corporate giving 
or by individual giving or by the very un- 
happy expedient of raising tuition is the 
immovable object. 

What happens? Well, something has 
to give. The college can go in the red. 
But many private colleges and certainly 
the Quakers have an abhorrence for red 
ink. So they do other things. They in- 
crease tuition more than they would like 
to; they reduce the degree to which they 
were expanding enrollment; they reduce 
the degree to which they were expand- 
ing faculties; they reduce the very ele- 
ments of educational excellence that 
made them effective educational institu- 
tions in the first place—the seminars and 
the small classes and the various enrich- 
ment courses. They eat into and defer 
maintenance. Surely, the college is not 
in the red. 

Now, how do we evaluate what colleges 
are needy? We wrestled for months in 
the Education Committee and our de- 
voted staff people on the majority and 
minority sides wrestled with us trying to 
develop criteria for aiming at this prob- 
lem with a high-powered rifle with an 
eight-power scope rather than the shot- 
gun of a general-aid program. With all 
of that dedication and professionalism in 
the majority and minority staffs and 
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with all of our individual efforts and 
with our reaching out to the academic 
community around the country, we got 
no help. We found it impossible to de- 
velop a formula as to what was “need,” 
because under financial pressure the in- 
stitution reacts in so many different 
ways. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, SCHEUER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DENNIS. I would like to say be- 
fore your time expires that I am really 
appreciative of the free time given by 
my distinguished and expert colleagues 
here, but this is my concern; it seems 
to me what the gentleman is saying is 
that private education cannot survive 
without Government support. That may 
be true, but when you have direct Gov- 
ernment support it seems to me you do 
not have private education. So it seems 
to me this is a very sorry dilemma we 
are in if that is where we are. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I agree with you that 
we should face honestly the fact that we 
are embarking on a new venture of pub- 
lic general support for our institutions 
of higher education. Yet, I do not see 
anything from the past which should 
fill us with worry. We have had 150 
years of experience with land-grant 
colleges that have had direct Federal 
subsidies, and there has been no long 
arm of Federal control reaching onto 
their campuses. 

Mr. DENNIS. The great virtue of pri- 
vate education, we used to say, is that it 
was different from public education. 
The public or State institutions had to 
listen to the State legislature. That was 
all right, but you had another sector of 
education that was free of all that. That 
is going to be taken out of the picture 
here in this bill. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I only cite that the 
Federal Government poured millions of 
dollars into the Federal land-grant col- 
leges without one iota of control. I do 
not believe once we pass, or even if we 
do not pass the element in this bill which 
requires nondiscrimination on the basis 
of sex, that that will be an open door 
for Federal control. I do not know of 
anybody in this Chamber who would not 
be appalled and abhorred by the idea of 
Federal control. To me, the very beauty 
of the general aid formula is that we put 
out $80,000 for each of these 2,600 col- 
leges in the United States, which will 
particularly help the small college. We 
put out the money with no controls or 
criteria, no invasion of their prerogative 
of local control. 

We are simply saying, “We know you 
have a problem in sheer survival, to do 
your thing and play your role in this 
heterogenous, pluralistic, higher educa- 
tion system that you are best prepared 
to play. If you want to emphasize the 
need of training disadvantaged students 
and having all kinds of support and 
services for them, do that, and I believe 
we should help them. If another insti- 
tution wants to be a so-called elitist in- 
stitution and train Ph.D.’s and Greek 
scholars and archeologists, do that.” 
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To me the beauty of this program is 
that we will not interfere with pluralism, 
we will not interfere with heterogenity 
or diversity. On the contrary, this ap- 
proach makes that possible, and without 
some kind of general education without 
strings attached, I would feel terribly un- 
easy for the future of small private in- 
stitutions that the gentleman from Indi- 
ana cherishes. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, SCHEUER. Of course I yield to my 
colleague from New York. 

Mr. CONABLE. It seems to me that the 
gentleman from New York has made a 
very eloquent argument in behalf of rev- 
enue sharing. I am wondering if the gen- 
tleman would extend the same argument 
he is using to the colleges in their very 
difficult position to the cities and local 
governments generally, and if he sees 
any irony in the fact that we are ap- 
parently accepting it without question, 
the right for general education categori- 
cal grants and a general program for 
colleges while at the same time we have 
revenue sharing rather completely bot- 
tled up as far as the majority of this 
House is concerned. 

Does the gentleman have any com- 
ment on that? 

Mr. SCHEUER., I definitely do and I 
will risk the fact that my comments 
might be subject to a point of order as 
being nongermane, since we are not de- 
bating revenue sharing today. 

Mr. CONABLE. We are discussing the 
same principle, are we not? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I would be very happy 
to discuss it. I do not find any contradic- 
tion at all because I believe in the judg- 
ment and experience and insights of the 
presidents and boards of trustees of our 
2,600 colleges around the country as does 
the gentleman from Indiana. I believe 
the small private colleges are enormously 
effective and relevant to the cause of 
higher education in this country. I want 
to see them continued. I do not think that 
the State and local governments have 
been anywhere nearly as sensitive to the 
needs of their constituents as have these 
2,600 colleges. 

Mr, CONABLE. The gentleman makes 
that statement despite the fact that the 
local officials are elected and the college 
presidents are not? 

Mr. SCHEUER. Most of the adminis- 
trators of these programs are not elected. 

I believe if you will take a State em- 
ployment agency or the local school 
system, I believe the experience is clear 
that categorical programs do play a very 
significant role. One of the most success- 
ful programs this Congress has passed in 
many years has been the Headstart 
program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I would warrant that 
most of the Members of this House en- 
joyed preschool programs. I went to 
kindergarten and prekindergarten, and 
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so have my children. So, there is no 
doubt among the middle class and upper 
middle class people of this country 
about the value of preschool programs. 
Yet, if our public school system had really 
been responsive, we would have long since 
had public school education extended 
down to the second year of the child’s 
life. But, it was not responsive and, there- 
fore, we passed a categorical program 
5 or 6 years ago, when we had confidence 
in our insight that preschool child de- 
velopment programs were useful and in 
many cases indispensable. I believe they 
have made a great contribution to our 
public education system and I hope our 
systems of designing and delivering pub- 
lic services of all kinds will benefit from 
the very acute insight that the Members 
of this House have shown on both sides 
of the aisle. I appreciate the contribu- 
tions which my Republican colleagues on 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
have made in improving the quality of 
public services over the last 5 or 6 years 
during which I have served in the Con- 
gress; they have demonstrated a remark- 
ably fine and sensitive insight and we on 
our side have contributed to this end 
along with them. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, SCHEUER. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. A little bit earlier the gen- 
tleman indicated that the land-grant col- 
lege aid was an indication that Federal 
control was not offensive, or something 
to that extent, but I think we ought to 
put this in perspective. As I recall, the 
land-grant college aid only increased to 
$12 million, and now it is something less 
than $12 million; it is something like $10 
million. So we are comparing $12 million, 
and now it is $10 million, to the proposed 
$900 million in the institutional grants 
here that will be available to all students. 
And the land-grant college aid was 
limited aid, and this would be one that 
would be just an across-the-board prop- 
osition on a per capita basis. So I think 
we ought to look at it in the correct per- 
spective. I know that this does not 
change the gentleman’s opinion on the 
aid. 

Mr. SCHEUER. The gentleman is quite 
right. The aid program under the land- 
grant college aid has been on a smaller 
dollar volume than the general aid for- 
mula in this bill would produce, if fully 
funded, but the principle still stands 
that the lady cannot be half pregnant. 
Qualitatively “she is or she ain't.” Quali- 
tatively this Congress will either permit, 
or it will stand fast against, any intru- 
sion of Federal control in the operation 
of our colleges. I have confidence in fu- 
ture Congresses that they will have the 
same total unanimity and total consensus 
against allowing any Federal Govern- 
ment to determine what will be taught 
and how it will be taught in our institu- 
tions of higher education as we share 
today. But if there is one thing we could 
find unanimity on I am sure it is that 
principle, and I would place my bets on 
future Congresses to protect that pre- 
cious consensus, that precious history of 
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noninterference by the long arm of the 
Federal Government in what goes on on 
the 2,600 campuses in America. 

With that principle firmly fixed in our 
minds, let me return to the financial 
crisis in higher education and what title 
VIII of this bill proposes to do about it. 

Over the last several years, higher 
education has increasingly been feeling 
the harsh pinch of increasing costs and 
decreasing incomes, as institutional re- 
sources lag behind both inflation and the 
real costs of providing superior educa- 
tion in an ever more complex world. 
These pressures have grown as enroll- 
ments have expanded, since tuition 
covers only a part of the total cost of 
higher education. 

In public institutions, for example, 
tuition accounted for 68.6 percent of gen- 
eral operating and maintenance expenses 
in 1959-60, 64.2 percent in 1969-70, and 
will account for only 63.5 percent in 
1979-80. 

Total contributions from alumni, 
foundations, corporations, and other pri- 
vate sources, after suffering an absolute 
decline in 1965-66, are now increasing, 
but at a rate that is well below the in- 
crease in higher education operating 
costs. Add to this the cutback in Federal 
research funds to colleges and univer- 
sities, the general decline in Federal 
funds obligated by all agencies to uni- 
versities and colleges that has continued 
since 1966, the growing demands on 
schools for higher quality, greater serv- 
ice, and academic innovation, all of 
which cost money, and the red ink on 
college budget books is easy to under- 
stand. 

Few, if any, of these pressures are 
likely to ease. if and when the inflation- 
ary spiral and economic downturn are 
reversed. The evidence of this financial 
crisis is hard to miss. It is reported in 
Business Week and the New York Times, 
lamented in letters from college presi- 
dents to Capitol Hill and State houses, 
and analyzed by a wide variety of studies 
and reports. The Commission for Inde- 
pendent Colleges and Universities of 
Pennsylvania in March of 1971, reported 
that those institutions faced a “contin- 
ued deterioration of—their—overall fi- 
nancial condition through 1975-76.” The 
overall deficit was expected to increase 
from $0.9 million in 1969-70 to $41 mil- 
lion by 1975-76. 

In a Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education report in December 1970, 
based on a detailed study of the financial 
condition of 41 representative institu- 
tions, Dr. Earl F. Cheit concluded that 
56 percent of our higher education in- 
stitutions are heading for financial 
trouble, and another 21 percent are al- 
ready in financial difficulty. 

The National Association of State Uni- 
versities & Land Grant Colleges in its 
study “People’s Colleges in Trouble,” 
reported that the overall increase in op- 
erating budgets for 78 institutions it sur- 
veyed fell below the requirements for 
maintaining even a standstill operation. 

In my own State of New York, which 
adopted a program of general institu- 
tional aid to private institutions of higher 
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education in 1968, 28 of 57 of these uni- 
versities and colleges nonetheless showed 
deficits in 1969-70. 

The evidence of crisis is voluminous 
and complicated. In the face of financial 
pressure, many institutions have cut back 
on quality rather than operate with a 
deficit so that they might appear to have 
their heads above water. Tuitions have 
been raised, enrollment expansion slowed 
or stopped altogether, new faculty hiring 
postponed, student aid cut, maintenance 
deferred, All of these developments, and 
not merely budget deficits, provide com- 
pelling evidence of financial distress. 

After considering the evidence of fi- 
nancial crisis and its consequences, the 
committee decided that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must assume a new role in sup- 
port of postsecondary education. While 
the Federal Government has for many 
years provided student aid and a variety 
of specifically targeted categorical pro- 
grams to aid institutions, it has not pro- 
vided unrestricted funds for general 
operating expenditures. While assuming 
some responsibility for assisting needy 
students in attaining higher education 
and for the development of specific pro- 
grams to meet Federal priorities, it has 
not assumed a responsibility to help col- 
leges and universities as a group to func- 
tion and survive. Until now, these Fed- 
eral programs have been sufficient, but 
there is a real and present danger that 
educational institutions across the coun- 
try will decline in quality and size with- 
out additional financial support. 

I am sure my colleagues need no con- 
vincing that our educational institutions 
are national resources that must be 
maintained. Higher education not only 
enriches the cultural and intellectual life 
of the Nation, but provides clear econom- 
ic benefits as well. 

For example, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has esti- 
mated that in a lifetime of working, a 
college graduate will make $213,000 more 
than a high school graduate, thereby 
pumping more money into the economy 
to spur the growth of still more goods 
and services. 

Although we can agree on the desir- 
ability of maintaining our higher educa- 
tion resources, the questions of social 
policy we must decide is how and from 
whom the necessary support will be pro- 
vided. State governments, faced with se- 
vere financial pressures, which have won 
the sympathy of the Nixon administra- 
tion and led to various revenue sharing 
proposals, are scarcely in a position to 
increase the support they already pro- 
vide. Student tuition charges are already 
too high at many institutions and, I 
think, that few of us in this chamber 
would like to see tuitions increased sub- 
stantially above existing levels, since not 
only students, but the whole society ben- 
efit from higher education, Private sup- 
port is already severely strained, and its 
rate of increase in the last 3 years has 
dropped from that of the early 1960’s. 

The burden of supplying the necessary 
support must, therefore, be taken up by 
the Federal Government. The commit- 
tee has recommended that this be done 
in three ways: 
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Two-thirds of the institutional aid au- 
thorized by title VIII will be distributed 
to eligible institutions on the basis of 
number of full-time equivalency students 
enrolled, with $100 for each freshman 
and sophomore, $150 for each junior and 
senior, and $200 for each graduate stu- 
dent. 

In addition, each institution is author- 
ized to receive $300 for each of its first 
200 students and $200 for each of its next 
100 students. This additional authoriza- 
tion is intended to benefit small colleges 
and will now provide $80,000 to each in- 
stitution as a result of an amendment I 
successfully offered in committee to in- 
crease the per capita formula. 

One-third of the institutional aid au- 
thorized by title VIII is to be distributed 
by a cost of education formula based on 
a percentage of the total dollars each 
institution receives under the EOG na- 
tional defense student loans, and col- 
lege work-study programs. 

Finally, title VIII authorizes a $150 
million program for each of 2 years to 
provide emergency transfusions of finan- 
cial assistance to institutions which are 
in severe danger of collapse. 

The proponents of each of these three 
parts of the institutional aid package 
originally intended that only the aid pro- 
gram, each of them designed, would be 
adopted, but in the true spirit of reason- 
ableness, this package was accepted by 
the full committee. The complicated na- 
ture of the financial crisis in higher edu- 
cation and how it can best be solved ac- 
counts for this variety of approaches. 

In approaching these questions the 
committee had to wrestle with many dif- 
ficult questions: 

Which types of colleges should receive 
Federal aid, and should some receive 
proportionately more than others? 

If Federal financial aid is only to be 
directed to those institutions which are 
clearly in financial distress, where does 
one draw the line, and how does one 
measure that distress? 

Which plan of aid will be most effec- 
tive in motivating States and institutions 
to maintain their efforts to help them- 
selves and not discourage them from 
trying to develop other avenues of 
support? 

Should Federal financial aid be given 
only with the condition that an institu- 
tion meet certain standards for manage- 
ment efficiency and effectiveness in using 
its resources? If so, how can this be 
written into a formula? 

If aid is to be keyed to those institu- 
tions which are responsive to Federal 
priorities, whether they be enrollment 
of disadvantaged students, provision of 
high quality education, or initiative in 
undertaking much needed reform, how 
can an aid formula be drawn which is 
both fair and not too incredibly compli- 
cated to administer? 

One serious problem with basing in- 
stitutional aid on a percentage of the 
Federal student aid dollars which an in- 
stitution collects, for example, is that 
States which have their own student 
financial aid programs are penalized. 
New York, California, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, for 
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example, have sizable student financial 
aid programs which effectively augment 
Federal aid to students. Both should 
be counted in determining the effort 
institutions are making to enroll dis- 
advantaged and low-income students. 

For example, two major public insti- 
tutions in the Buffalo, N.Y., area with 
a large percentage of minority and dis- 
advantaged students receive $3.5 million 
in Federal student assistance while New 
York State, from its own sources, is pro- 
viding $6.7 million in student assistance, 
or almost twice the Federal amount. 
This large State effort in providing stu- 
dent assistance is not taken into con- 
sideration in an institutional aid pro- 
gram based on a percentage of Federal 
student assistance. 

In view of the complexity of all the 
possible criteria for Federal institutional 
aid, the committee has provided for the 
establishment of a 17-member National 
Commission of the Financing of Post 
Secondary Education to study and re- 
port to Congress on the entire problem 
of how to finance higher education. 

This Commission will provide a com- 
prehensive review of the causes of the 
financial crisis in higher education and 
its most effective solutions. There is a 
compelling need for such an assessment 
of how our colleges and universities are 
being supported and the most effective 
level and form for Federal, State, and 
private aid. 

Adequate information already exists to 
justify general Federal institutional aid 
this year. This Commission will evaluate 
the effect of the fiscal crisis in higher 
education of all of the various proposed 
and existing Federal programs, and pro- 
vide the Congress with the information 
and analysis needed to revise, extend, or 
replace them in the future. 

The hard, statistical information and 
cost benefit analysis this Commission is 
directed to provide is not currently avail- 
able. For example, the GI bill and the 
Social Security Act are two of the largest 
sources of student financial aid, yet no 
one knows how many students receiving 
aid under these programs attend each of 
the 2,600 higher education institutions 
in this country. As the Commission pro- 
duces this kind of information, as it con- 
ducts systematic, nationwide studies of 
the need for additional funds among all 
types of institutions, as it evaluates the 
various alternatives for meeting that 
need and develops others, the Congress 
will be in an increasingly better position 
to adjust and revise Federal higher edu- 
cation support programs. 

In 1968, I proposed a similar commis- 
sion as part of the Higher Education Act 
amendments which was accepted by the 
Education and Labor Committee, but 
deleted on the floor of the House. It was 
claimed at the time that between the 
Office of Education and the various com- 
mittee and subcommittee staffs, there 
was sufficient expertise to conduct such 
a study. Nonetheless, the conference re- 
port on that bill did have the following 
provision in title V, section 508: 


On or before December 31, 1969, the Presi- 
dent shall submit to the Congress proposals 
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relative to the feasibility of making avail- 
able a post-secondary education to all young 
Americans who qualify and seek it. 


In March of this year, when the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee was repeat- 
edly running into the brick wall created 
by a lack of information and analysis, 
I wrote to Secretary Elliot Richardson 
at HEW, and asked for a copy of that 
report. He replied that, in effect, no such 
report was ever made. 

The exchange of letters follows: 

Marcs 10, 1971. 
Hon. ELLIOT RICHARDSON, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: The Higher Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1968 contain a provi- 
sion, which resulted from a portion of the 
bill for which I was responsible, directing 
the President, in the words of the conference 
report: “to submit to the Congress proposals 
relative to the feasibility of making avail- 
able a post-secondary education to all young 
Americans who qualify and seek it.” 

I am informed that the President's Mes- 
sage on Higher Education which he sent to 
the Congress in March 1970 was intended to 
express his proposal. However, I would like 
to know whether your Department prepared 
a report which presented a wider range of 
proposals. If so, I would appreciate your send- 
ing me & copy. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES H. SCHEUER, 
Member of Congress. 


APRIL 29, 1971. 
Hon. JAMES H, SCHEUER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SCHEUER: Thank you for your 
letter of March 10 in which you inquire 
whether the Department prepared a report 
which presented a wider range of proposals 
in support of post-secondary education than 
those which wore included in the President’s 
Message on Higher Education last year. 

There were some internal working papers 
and documents prepared as a part of develop- 
ing the Administration's position but no sin- 
gle document became the basis for that posi- 
tion, None of these documents has official 
status and they have not been prepared for 
distribution. 

If there is any particular type of proposal 
which you are interested in pursuing, I am 
sure that technical staff within the Office of 
Education could be helpful in gathering to- 
gether available informational materials. 

Please let me know if we can be of assist- 
ance in your efforts. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
ELLIOT RICHARDSON, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Since the continually hard-pressed 
committee staffs have never done the 
kind of study and analysis which this 
Commission is directed to conduct, it has 
never been done, despite the assurances 
of 1968. I urge my colleagues, this year, 
to support the establishment of this Com- 
mission. It is clearly the only way the 
Congress will ever get the information it 
needs to evaluate and restructure Federal 
education programs effectively. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
myself finally to only one more of the 
many significant titles in the bill we are 
considering today. In title IV, section 426 
of H.R. 7248 adds a new section 447 to 
the college work-study program, estab- 
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lishing a work-study for community 
service learning program. 

This program will authorize $50 million 
for direct grants to public or private non- 
profit institutions to pay the full costs of 
part-time employment of students, with 
a preference for veterans of the Armed 
Forces who served in Indochina or Korea 
after August 5, 1964, to help them meet 
the costs of higher education. 

Institutions such as State and local 
governments or private social service 
agencies which develop programs of 
meaningful, responsible, quality employ- 
ment can apply directly to the Office of 
Education for funding. These jobs must 
be related, in so far as possible, to the 
students’ courses of study and must be 
designed to improve community services 
or solve particular problems in the com- 
munity. 

Employment can be provided in such 
fields as environmental quality, health 
care, education, welfare, public safety, 
drug abuse control, crime prevention and 
control, transportation, recreation, hous- 
ing and neighborhood improvement, 
rural development, conservation, beauti- 
fication, and other fields of human bet- 
terment and community improvement. 

College and university student financial 
aid officers will determine which students 
are eligible to participate in this pro- 
gram, with the emphasis on veterans and 
students from families with incomes of 
$10,000 or less. The jobs generally will 
pay from $2 to $3.50 per hour, with no 
limitation on the number of hours worked 
each week. This will enable participating 
students to earn from $500 to $1,000 each 
year while attending school. 

The work study for community service 
learning program builds upon the highly 
successful work-study program estab- 
lished in 1965. Funded at $244,600,000 for 
fiscal year 1972, the work-study program 
primarily provides on-campus jobs which 
are usually not related to a student’s 
course of study. Only about 25 to 30 per- 
cent of the 375,000 students who partici- 
pated in work-study programs in 1970, 
for instance, worked off campus, since 
college administrators and professors are 
understandably interested in keeping 
these federally supported students work- 
ing in academic and clerical fields within 
the college. 

The new section 447 will authorize as- 
sistance to some 40,000 to 50,000 addi- 
tional students in off-campus jobs ex- 
clusively so that local governments or 
social service agencies will no longer have 
to compete with colleges to employ work- 
study students. 

Although this program is not intended 
to replace existing opportunities for off- 
campus employment, it will increase the 
number of students who can earn Federal 
financial aid through useful community 
service. 

This program is uniquely suited to the 
needs of returning veterans, who often 
have great difficulty adjusting to the 
sudden change from military life to post- 
secondary education. This program will 
allow many of them to perform meaning- 
ful services to their communities while 
attending school, thereby easing the 
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transition and reintegrating them with 
the civilian world. It will also supple- 
ment the meager $175 per month the 
veteran now receives to continue his 
education in a period when part-time 
employment is often impossible to find. 

A precedent exists for this type of pro- 
gram in the urban corps that New York 
City and some 60 other cities have estab- 
lished. These urban corps programs have 
employed students in various city agen- 
cies all year round and paid 80 percent 
of their wages through Federal work- 
study funds. The work study for com- 
munity service learning program will en- 
courage the development of successful 
programs like these by providing 100 
percent wage reimbursement, an allow- 
ance for reimbursement of administra- 
tive expenses incurred in operating a 
program, and the opportunity to deal 
directly with the Federal Government 
rather than through colleges. 

This program is based on the concept 
of combining work and learning, origi- 
nally embodied in the new careers pro- 
gram, which is increasingly gaining wide 
acceptance. It not only provides a new 
source of financial assistance to needy 
students and veterans, but also gives 
new impetus to the trend for extending 
the learning experience beyond the 
classroom into satisfying community 
service. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ERLENBORN). 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to address myself to several of the 
provisions in this higher education bill. 
It is a large, complicated bill, with many 
titles, and I could not possibly discuss all 
of them, nor am I qualified to discuss all 
of them. 

I would like to mention first one part 
of the bill which basically is based upon 
legislation that I introduced in the last 
Congress, and reintroduced in this Con- 
gress, calling for the creation of a sec- 
ondary market for the guaranteed stu- 
dent loan program. 

The gentlewoman from Oregon has 
made the point that there are no Federal 
higher education programs to aid the 
middle-income groups. I think that the 
guaranteed student loan program is such, 
as is the student financial assistance 
program that does a very good job of 
aiding the middle-income groups. 

The financial institutions, banks, and 
so forth, have performed well in pro- 
viding funds for higher education 
through the guaranteed student loan 
program. Many of these financial insti- 
tutions do find that these loans are dif- 
ferent than their customary commercial 
loans which begin repayment immedi- 
ately upon the loan keing granted, and 
usually are repaid within a short pe- 
riod of time. The guaranteed student 
loan, on the other hand, may not begin 
repayment for 4, 5, or maybe as much 
as 6 years, and then the repayment con- 
tinues over a long period of time, conse- 
quently, the financial institutions have 
found that they are getting a greater and 
greater percentage of their loanable 
funds invested in the guaranteed stu- 
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dent loan program. There has been no 
device such as we have in housing loans 
to provide a secondary market for this 
paper, so that the institutions can cash 
this paper and get additional funds to be 
reinvested in new loans. 

The provisions in this bill in title IV, 
part F, is the creation of a student loan 
market association for such a secondary 
market. 

This is patterned after the Federal 
National Mortgage Association and the 
Government National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, which are called Fanny May 
and Ginny May, respectively, and the 
Student Loan Market Association can 
now be referred to as Sally May. 

So this new lady can join our financial 
community in order to keep the guaran- 
teed student loan program a good and 
viable program providing many, many 
students with funds that they would not 
otherwise have for higher education. 

There has been some discussion al- 
ready in the debate concerning general 
institutional aid. I would like to address 
myself to this discussion as well. 

There were certainly many different 
opinions in the subcommittee and in the 
full committee on this question of general 
institutional aid. I am one who has felt 
a case has not been made for the Fed- 
eral Government to enter into this new 
relationship with higher education. 

We are told that there is a crisis in 
financing in higher education at the 
present time. I think the evidence of this 
is slim. I would point to the fact that the 
Office of Education is now conducting to- 
gether with the Columbia Research As- 
sociates in Cambridge, Mass., a study of 
the problem of financing in higher educa- 
tion. 

Recently I received a letter from S. P. 
Marland, Jr., U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, concerning some of their initial 
findings. I will quote from this letter 
which was dated October 18, 1971, where 
Commissioner Marlanc says: 

The Cost of College— 


Which by the way is the name of the 
study— 


The Cost of College does not support as 
strongly the conclusions elsewhere that high- 
er education in general is facing a discourag- 
ingly bleak future. Of those colleges in 
trouble, there are indications that the dif- 
ficulties involve expenditures rather than 
revenue. This study concludes, in fact, that 
existing financial difficulties in the institu- 
tions studied result in large part from in- 
ternal decisions within the colleges them- 
selves. Although there is little doubt that 
some institutions will continue to have fi- 
nancial difficulties, much more can be done 
through better institutional management 
and planning to moderate the impact of in- 
flationary cost increases and to reverse his- 
torical trends toward lower productivity. 


I think this is evidence of the fact that 
really the crisis in higher education fi- 
nancing is not as great as we might be 
led to believe by some who have been 
discussing it. 

I should like also to call to your at- 
tention at this time the testimony of 
Alice M. Rivlin, senior fellow at the 
Brookings Institution, before the sub- 
committee. She said in her testimony: 
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Is there really an emergency or a crisis 
in higher education finance and, if so is this 
type of institutional aid program the best 
way to meet it? 

Hard facts are difficult to assemble in this 
area. My own impression from available 
studies and conversations with higher educa- 
tors is that there is no general crisis of high- 
er education finance. Rather, there are several 
sets of factors affecting various kinds of in- 
stitutions in various ways at the same time, 
some permanent and some temporary. 


Then she goes on to point out what 
these factors are: 

1. Some major research institutions are 
suffering from cutbacks in federal research 
programs or federally funded graduate study 
programs. Some of them hired tenure faculty 
in anticipation of continued federal fund- 
ing and now have to meet these salaries out 
of their own sources. 

2. Some, but by no means all, state-sup- 
ported institutions are suffering from small- 
er than usual increases in state support, 
partly due to state legislative reaction to 
student radicalism, partly to the general 
tightness of state budgets in the face of ris- 
ing expenditures for other purposes and re- 
sistance to tax increases. 

3. Some institutions, especially private 
ones, are finding themselves over-extended 
as a result of ambitious attempts over the 
last decade to improve the quality and varie- 
ty of their programs to attract better faculty 
and a more nationally representative stu- 
dent body. Some find themselves with ex- 
pensive commitments to scholarship pro- 
grams, others with dormitories and other 
buildings, often financed with federal funds, 
that can no longer be filled. 

4. Some institutions are suffering the 
combined effect of recent recession and in- 
filiation. Private institutions are the hardest 
hit, Private gifts have dropped sharply, al- 
though they seem likely to recover some- 
what this year. Students are less likely in a 
recession to be willing to pay the difference 
between public and private tuition. At the 
same time, wages, salaries, and other costs 
have continued to rise steeply. 

5. Some institutions no longer offer what 
students appear to want. 


I think that is an important point to 
address. The institution that is not re- 
sponding to today’s need is not offering 
what will attract the student. Should 
we through this general financial aid 
program subsidize those institutions 
that are not responsive to the needs of 
today’s youth and, therefore, are in fi- 
nancial difficulty? 

There are many problems with general 
institutional aid. One of the questions 
I think we have to ask ourselves is— 
should we through this formula give as- 
sistance to very small institutions who 
may not be responsive—and to what ex- 
tent are we going to be aiding these small 
institutions? 

I have some figures from the Office of 
Education that are really quite interest- 
ing—that is, small institutions with a 
full-time equivalent student enrollment 
of less than 500. These are small institu- 
tions. Under the formula that is in the 
bill—that is, two-thirds based upon Mrs. 
GREEN’s capitation, one-third on the cost 
of education allowance—if $100 million 
were appropriated, one institution with 
440 equivalent full-time student enroll- 
ment would receive 4.4 percent of its 
general operating expense. If fully fund- 
ed, they would receive 42.5 percent of 
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their general operating expenses from 
this allocation. Almost half of the cost 
of operating that institution will come 
through the general institutional aid that 
is proposed in this bill. 

That is the one largest amount. But 
running through a list of 14, they range 
from 11 percent, 30 percent, 25 percent, 
32 percent. These are small institutions 
that will have anywhere from 10 percent 
to over 40 percent of their total cost of 
operating provided through this general 
financial aid. 

I do not think the case has been made 
that general institutional aid is necessary 
at this time. I think the talk of crisis is 
being used to pass a program that is not 
intended to meet a crisis. A crisis by its 
very definition is something that is of 
short duration. But even those who tried 
to sell this program before our subcom- 
mittee admitted that once we embark on 
this, it would be a permanent program, a 
permanent new relationship between the 
Federal Government and institutions of 
higher education. 

One of the provisions calls for a main- 
tenance of effort. The maintenance of 
effort provision provides that an institu- 
tion must continue to expend at least as 
much as the average of the last 2 years 
of their expenditures. Does this mean 
that if the institution loses students they 
will have to increase their per-student 
expenditures to maintain the same level 
of expenditure? It is not tied to the per- 
pupil expenditure but the total expend- 
iture of the institution. Does this mean 
that if a State lessens its support for a 
particular institution, maybe because 
they have decided that they are going to 
put more State funds into 2-year com- 
munity college institutions and decreas- 
ing support for the 4-year institutions— 
does this mean that this lessening of 
State support might then disqualify the 
4-year institution from getting any aid 
under this program? I think this legally 
would happen. I think it is a dangerous 
provision, and I will at the proper time 
move to strike the title that provides for 
general institutional aid. 

One last thing I would like to discuss 
is title X, providing for nondiscrimination 
as to sex in the faculties of higher institu- 
tions and also undergraduate and grad- 
uate enrollment. I think that it became 
quite clear a few years ago when we had 
student unrest on the campuses, many 
people in this House felt it would not be 
proper for the Federal Government to 
involve itself in the internal affairs of 
institutions of higher education. Some of 
the people who very tellingly made that 
argument a few years ago are now sup- 
porting this, which is a direct interfer- 
ence in the internal operating affairs of 
institutions. I have decided that I will 
offer an amendment to exempt under- 
graduate enrollment from the provisions 
of this title. 

Since making that decision I have 
heard from many of the institutions that 
would be affected who are quite happy 
to know that such an amendment would 
be offered. I received a call from Father 
Hesburgh this afternoon, who raid Notre 
Dame was considering the question of co- 
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educational experience. They may make 
some arrangements with St. Mary's Col- 
lege, but they are not certain they could 
or would go ahead with this experiment 
in coeducation if there were such a pro- 
vision as title X. 

Other institutions looking at the lan- 
guage in title X say that they started to 
move toward co-education 4, 5, or 6 years 
ago. This language in title X says they 
will have to complete that process in a 7- 
year period. So upon the passage of this 
title they would find they have only a 
year or two more in which to complete 
the 7-year phase-in called for in title X. 

Title X, without giving any legislative 
direction to the Office of Education, says 
that those institutions that are moving 
from being primarily an institution for 
one sex to one that is coeducational 
must do so under a plan approved by the 
Office of Education, And yet there are 
no legislative guidelines, no standards 
given to the Commissioner of Education 
to determine how this should be done. 

It occurs to me that if a plan is to be 
filed, they are going to have to set some 
goals or quotas, so we are going to have 
in this area goals or quotas as to non- 
discrimination in sex—the very thing we 
have tried to avoid in nondiscrimination 
in other fields and in employment. The 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 specifically pro- 
hibits quotas. 

In the Rules Committee I referred to 
this as a sort of “Philadelphia plan” for 
institutions of higher learning with their 
goals for nondiscrimination in sex. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I recall the gentleman from Ilinois 
in discussion of EOC was all in favor of 
the Philadelphia plan, and that he was 
in favor of goals then. Has the gentle- 
man changed his plan? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I still support the 
Philadelphia plan. I just do not think 
we ought to impose the Philadelphia 
plan on all institutions of higher educa- 
tion in this country. I feel arguments 
are aptly made, and they quite con- 
vinced me a couple of years ago, that we 
should not interfere with the workings 
of institutions of higher education and 
they should have freedom, and freedom 
in education is a very important factor. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman is opposed to quotas 
based on sex? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Definitely. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Then the gen- 
tleman would offer an amendment to do 
away with quotas? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I am announcing I 
intend to offer an amendment to do 
away with or to exempt undergraduate 
enroliment quotas. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. To do away 
with quotas based on sex? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. No, I will move to 
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exempt undergraduate enrollment from 
the provisions of title X. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. But the gen- 
tleman is opposed to quotas based on 
sex? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman from Illinois 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. GROVER. -Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 323] 


Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, La. 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn, 


Abourezk 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill, 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Archer 
Arends 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Barrett Fulton, Tenn, 
Galifianakis 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Gray 
Gubser 
Gude 
Halpern 
Harrington 
Harsha 


Blanton 
Bolling 
Brasco 
Burton 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carey, N.Y. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clark 

Clay 

Conte 


Harvey 
Hébert 
Hicks, Mass. 
Howard 
Jarman 
Conyers Jones, Tenn. 
Culver Kastenmeier 
Davis, Ga. Kee 

de la Garza Koch 

Dent Kuykendall 
Derwinski Landrum 
Diggs Long, La. 
Dingell Long, Md. 
Dowdy Lujan 

du Pont McClory 
Dwyer McCulloch 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WRIGHT, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 7248, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 327 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose, the gentlewoman from Oregon 
had consumed 40 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota had consumed 33 
minutes. Does the gentlewoman from 
Oregon desire to yield time? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the very dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS). 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
bill that should be completed by tomor- 
row evening. I feel confident if we can 
obtain the cooperation of all of our 
friends and keep a sufficient number of 
Members on the floor, we can finish gen- 
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eral debate within the next hour. On our 
side there is no intention, no desire to 
take all the time allotted for general de- 
bate. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with considerable 
pride that I rise in support of H.R. 7248. 
I am proud because the Committee on 
Education and Labor has designed a piece 
of legislation which— 

Builds on the successes of the past, 

Departs on new and necessary pro- 
grams, and 

Responds in a meaningful and 
significant way to the complex and press- 
ing problems associated with the financ- 
ing of higher education. 

I am proud that the committee fol- 
lowed the recommendations and sugges- 
tions of college administrators rather 
than the ivory tower recommendations 
of certain theorists and economists. In 
so doing we have a comprehensive meas- 
ure—one carefully designed to address 
the magnitude of needs throughout all 
of higher education. 

It recognizes that there are financial 
crises not only in institutions of higher 
education, but among parents and stu- 
dents as they struggle to finance the in- 
creasing costs of higher education. 

I am proud that it does not, as some 
have suggested, eliminate from the scope 
of the Federal interest large categories of 
students and institutions. It is a balanced 
measure. 

It continues and strengthens previous 
Federal commitments— 

To exceptionally needy students. 

To colleges who need additional aca- 
demic facilities. 

To developing institutions in their at- 
tempts to improve their academic of- 


ferings. 
And to disadvantaged students who 


need motivational, and 
remedial programs. 

There are some who have suggested 
that we should curtail some of our previ- 
ous commitments. I, for one, will have 
no part of an authorization bill that, on 
its face, admits that there simply is not 
enough money available to do the job. 
Our responsibility is to identify need and 
design a program to meet that need. We 
would be derelict in our responsibilities 
if we did less. 

Again, I will say that I am proud that 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
did not, under the guise of targeting aid 
and economy, retreat from previous ob- 
jectives and goals. 

Let me review with you some of the 
issues. 

We had a choice between relying solely 
on mortgage insurance and interest 
subsidy payments as the vehicles to assist 
colleges and universities in meeting the 
facilities shortage—and between doing 
this plus extending and strengthening 
the direct loan and grant programs un- 
der the Facilities Act. The former would 
be less expensive—the latter more effec- 
tive and in the long run less costly. The 
committee chose the latter. 

We had the choice between eliminating 
the interest subsidy provisions and spe- 
cial allowance provisions in the insured 
loan program—and between expanding 


special help, 
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those provisions so as to reach even a 
greater number of students who are in 
need of assistance. The former would 
target assistance—the latter expand cov- 
erage. The committee chose the latter. 

We had to choose whether to rely solely 
on the private money market for NDEA- 
type student loans—or to extend and ex- 
pand title II of the National Defense 
Education Act. The committee chose the 
latter. 

We were asked to establish a Higher 
Education Foundation which, according 
to its proponents, would make unneces- 
sary the continuation of proven higher 
education programs such as continuing 
education and community services, 
equipment grants and fellowships. The 
committee chose to extend and strength- 
en rather than terminate these pro- 
grams. 

We had a choice between quote tar- 
getting student aid moneys closed 
quote—and between extending expand- 
ing and strengthening programs with 
outstanding records. The committee 
chose the latter. 

Mr. Chairman, I could continue on, in- 
dicating those areas where the commit- 
tee bill responded to the well-documented 
needs at all levels and in every area of 
higher education. We properly did not 
allow budgetary considerations to be the 
sole criteria as we reached our decisions. 
This is a bill which is based on a solid 
foundation of existing programs, and on 
the very best evidence and advice of- 
fered to us. Let me list for you the pres- 
tigious and important associations who 
have endorsed H.R. 7248, as it has been 
reported from the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor: 

The American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

The American Association of State Col- 
leges and Universities. 

The American Council on Education. 

The Association of American Colleges. 

The Association of American Universi- 
ties. 

The National Association of State Uni- 
versities and Land Grant Colleges. 

The National Council of Independent 
Colleges and Universities—33 individual 
States associations, all of which endorse 
the bill. 

The National Association of Student 
Financial Aid Administrators. 

The National Catholic Education As- 
sociation. 

This great bill, so widely endorsed, is 
largely due to the great and untiring 
efforts of Mrs. Green and her Special 
Subcommittee on Education. The gentle- 
lady from Oregon has once again put to- 
gether a bill which has the support of 
virtually all of higher education. 

And this has not been an easy task. 
For over 2 years, Mrs. GREEN’s subcom- 
mittee has conducted hearings and 
studies relative to programs and needs 
in higher education. After the subcom- 
mittee had begun its legislative sessions, 
a Senate-passed comprehensive higher 
education bill was referred to our com- 
mittee. That bill contains a number of 
proposals which were not part of the 
legislation being worked on by Mrs. 
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GREEN’s subcommittee. The Senate bill 
included a variety of proposals which 
were then pending before other subcom- 
mittees of our committee. Because these 
Senate-approved proposals will be 
before us in conference, the committee 
very carefully considered whether or not 
to amend our higher education bill with 
similar provisions. 

Realizing that it was late in the session 
and that we would facilitate more ex- 
peditious action, the committee has 
amended the higher education bill with 
provisions corresponding to similar pro- 
visions in the Senate bill. These include 
youth camp safety, occupational edu- 
cation, ethnic heritage studies, and the 
National Institute of Education. These 
measures have been perfected in other 
subcommittees, and I wish to compli- 
ment these subcommittees and their 
chairmen—the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Pucrnsx1), for the leadership and 
determination he exercised in incorpo- 
rating in this legislation support for an 
area which has for too long been 
neglected—postsecondary occupational 
education. Mr. Puctnsxi and his subcom- 
mittee are also responsible for the ethnic 
heritage studies program, a long over- 
due program, title XV of the bill. 

To Mr. Danrets and his subcommittee 
I wish to express appreciation for the 
work on a measure which, I am confident, 
will draw the unanimous praise of every 
Member of the House—a youth camp 
safety measure which will protect the 
very young in this Nation from the 
hazards involved in youth campsites and 
activities. This is title XIX of the bill. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
recognize the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Brapbemas) and his Select Subcom- 
mittee on Education—for their work on 
the National Institute of Education, title 
XIV of the bill. 

Obviously in a bill of this size, we are 
considering costs which are substantial. 
In this connection, we should initially 
consider that the bill affects 34 existing 
separate higher education programs, 
whose total dollar authorizations this 
year amounted to approximately $3.5 
billion. 

In certain instances the committee re- 
ported bill extends existing authority 
with cost estimates at a reduced level. 
To the present authorization, we add 
more than a billion dollars during the 
current fiscal year. Virtually all of this is 
for a new program of institutional as- 
sistance. In succeeding years the bill pro- 
vides for sizable increases in authoriza- 
tion for student assistance programs, for 
the establishment of a strong program of 
support for occupational education and 
for the continuation of the program of 
institutional assistance. 

It is only because of the automatic ex- 
tension provision approved in Public 
Law 91-230 that we are not today in a 
crisis situation. But for this provision, all 
higher education provisions expired at 
the end of fiscal year 1971. It is im- 
perative that we move on this legislation 
as soon as possible. All higher education 
programs being extended or established 
are authorized through fiscal year 1976 
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in the bill. This in my judgment is one of 
the most significant aspects of this legis- 
lation—for we will with passage of H.R. 
7248, provide greater continuation and 
stability to the Federal role in higher 
education. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to touch upon 
only a few of the provisions of the bill 
which I believe are of major importance. 
H.R. 7248 continues assistance for title 
III of the Higher Education Act, with a 
substantial increase in the authorized 
level of spending. This program, which 
assists developing institutions in their ef- 
forts to improve their academic offerings 
is a key element in the overall Federal 
effort to broaden and improve higher 
education opportunities. 

There is another amendment in the 
bill which I believe to be of great benefit 
to developing institutions. Section 2002 
of the bill authorizes the Commissioner 
of Education to raise the Federal share 
on any higher education programs when 
he determintes that such is necessary. 
Developing institutions which are un- 
able to meet the full Federal share will 
now be able to obtain a waiver in the 
statutory requirement. 

The program of special help for dis- 
advantaged students is continued for 4 
years with certain amendments which I 
believe will make for a more effective 
overall program. The committee bill at- 
tempts to consolidate the three programs 
so as to provide for more efficient admin- 
istration. However, it is the committee's 
intention that these three separate pro- 
grams—Upward Bound, Talent Search. 
and Special Services—not lose their 
identity. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, it has been 
mentioned by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois that the institutional 
aid program should be stricken and that 
he will make a motion to do so. 

In the light of experience, the bill 
would amend title It of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 to modernize Federal 
support for college library programs. 

The bill would, for example, authorize 
the Commissioner of Education to waive 
the “maintenance of effort” requirements 
in appropriate circumstances. 

The maximum amount available per 
student in the form of the unmatched 
supplementary grants would also be in- 
creased, under the bill, to reflect realis- 
tically the price trends in recent years of 
books and other library materials. 

I should like to emphasize that the bill 
would not change the requirement that 
three-fourths of the appropriation for 
grants for college library resources be 
expended for basic grants. This provision 
of existing law has been flouted by the 
administration. It was our intent, as we 
made plain in the committee report on 
the 1965 act, that priority be accorded to 
the matched basic grants of $5,000 per 
institution, yet the Office of Education 
advised colleges and universities in Feb- 
ruary of this year that, in order to re- 
ceive a basic grant, they would also have 
to apply for and qualify for a supple- 
mental grant. 

The effect of this bureaucratic require- 
ment, unsupported by congressional in- 
tent or authority, is to deny any Federal 
support for more than two-thirds of the 
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colleges and universities that would 

otherwise be eligible. In Kentucky, for 

example, it has been estimated that only 

16 out of 34 institutions would be able 

to get grants under title II-A in the cur- 

rent fiscal year. Nationally, only 876 out 
of 2,161 institutions are likely to receive 
grants, if the Office of Education persists 
in this unauthorized and misguided pol- 
icy. So that members may be aware of 

the consequences in their own States, I 

insert a State-by-State tabulation at this 

point: 

ESTIMATED REDUCTION IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION To Ger FISCAL YEAR 1972 
Grants UNDER HEA Trrue II-A 
Institutions are likely to receive grants: 
Alabama: 14 out of 32. 

Alaska: 8 out of 10. 

Arizona: 5 out of 15. 

Arkansas: 9 out of 21. 

California: 43 out of 175. 

Colorado: 9 out of 28. 

Connecticut: 20 out of 41. 

Delaware: 3 out of 5. 

Florida: 15 out of 59. 

Georgia: 17 out of 44. 

Hawaii: 7 out of 11. 

Idaho: 2 out of 8. 

Illinois: 30 out of 97. 

Indiana: 8 out of 42. 

Iowa: 22 out of 51. 

Kansas: 31 out of 45. 

Kentucky: 16 out of 34. 

Louisiana: 3 out of 19. 

Maine: 14 out of 21. 

Maryland: 24 out of 42. 

Massachusetts: 35 out of 93. 

Michigan: 20 out of 65. 

Minnesota: 22 out of 44. 

Mississippi: 18 out of 31. 

Missouri: 27 out of 52, 

Montana: 6 out of 11. 

Nebraska: 15 out of 24. 

Nevada: 1 out of 3. 

New Hampshire: 9 out of 14. 

New Jersey: 11 out of 41. 

New Mexico: 5 out of 14. 

New York: 48 out of 175. 

North Carolina: 47 out of 78. 

North Dakota: 6 out of 12. 

Ohio: 39 out of 89. 

Oklahoma: 13 out of 29. 

Oregon: 13 out of 32. 

Pennsylvania: 54 out of 125. 

Rhode Island: 3 out of 13. 

South Carolina: 32 out of 46. 

South Dakota: 5 out of 14. 

Tennessee: 29 out of 50. 

Texas: 28 out of 93. 

Utah: 2 out of 10. 

Vermont: 13 out of 17. 

Virginia: 30 out of 51. 

Washington: 4 out of 34. 

West Virginia: 9 out of 24. 

Wisconsin: 25 out of 59. 

Wyoming: 4 out of 6. 

District of Columbia: 3 out of 12. 

A total of 876 out of 2,161. 

The number of institutions is liable to be 
even more restricted in the event that some 
of the above do not have disadvantaged stu- 
dents enrolled. 


Similarly, the committee found it nec- 
essary to mandate use of at least half 
the funds available under the bill for 
training in librarianship for support of 
fellowships and traineeships; that is, for 
support of the advanced training that 
prepares leadership personnel in contrast 
to the shorter, less complex institute 
training programs. 

To offset the shortages of librarians 
with advanced training that are present 
and developing, we must not slacken our 
support of fellowships and advanced 
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traineeships. The committee, of course, 
endorses the training and utilization of 
aids and assistants in the library as in 
other institutions, but experience has 
amply demonstrated that the Office of 
Education can benefit from a clear con- 
gressional indication of the best balance 
between the two types of training. 

Mr. Chairman, let me mention the 
educational opportunity grant program. 
We know that an amendment will be 
offered to this section which will dras- 
tically revise the present operation of 
the program. Mr. Chairman, the evidence 
in our hearing record overwhelmingly 
demonstrates that the program as con- 
stituted in the past has achieved remark- 
able results. Statistics show clearly that 
aid has been targeted on the most dis- 
advantaged population. 

The committee bill provides for a con- 
tinuation of that focus. It provides for 
an improved State allotment formula 
with the all-important provision that no 
State will get less than it received in 
fiscal year 1972. There is a great deal of 
talk about assurances and entitlements. 
But the only assurance that is really in- 
volved is the assurance in the committee 
bill that no State will receive less than 
it received in fiscal year 1972. 

Yes, there have been inequities in the 
grant program, but these are due exclu- 
sively to the inadequate level of funding 
provided. What is needed is not the dras- 
tic revision being suggested but rather 
a more realistic level of financial sup- 
port. In my judgment, the present pro- 
gram with the modifications proposed in 
H.R. 7248, will provide a more effective 
mechanism in meeting the needs of the 
disadvantaged than will the proposed 
substitute through its national and arbi- 
trary guidelines and criteria. 

We have had much experience with 
such national criteria and guidelines 
which more frequently than not create 
more inequities than they solve. I refer 
you to the recent debate on the school 
lunch program. 

I do not think that anyone can tell us 
there is not an educational crisis in this 
country among the colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Colleges are closing their doors 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this country. We have a crisis at all levels 
of education. Clearly, it has come to the 
point that the Federal Government 
must make a greater contribution. 

I should like to mention a few of the 
recent studies which overwhelmingly 
demonstrate the need for institutional 
assistance. I refer the gentleman from 
Hilinois to the Jellema study, to a study 
of the State universities and land grant 
colleges, to the study of private educa- 
tion in New York, to the study of private 
education in Massachusetts, to the study 
of private education in Pennsylvania, 
and to the numerous other studies 
which have been conducted. 

We cannot afford to wait for the 
economists and the researchers. Look at 
the facts as they exist in this country to- 
day. We have a crisis, and the across- 
the-board approach taken by the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon, is the best solu- 
tion that has been offered. 

H.R. 7248 would provide $955 million 
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for fiscal year 1972 for institutional aid; 
for fiscal year 1973 we would provide 
$1,004 million; for fiscal year 1974, $1,059 
million; for fiscal year 1975, $1,115 mil- 
lion; and for fiscal year 1976, $1,167 mil- 
lion, Let us keep in mind in debating 
institutional aid that institutions are 
composed of students. In my judgment, 
this new program will be of direct benefit 
to all parents and all students who, vir- 
tually without regard to income level, 
are experiencing difficulty in financing a 
higher education. Aid provided institu- 
tions under this program will assist sub- 
stantially in holding down—hopefully 
even reducing—charges which have 
spiraled upward at both public and pri- 
vate institutions in recent years. 

Let me say to the committee that this 
approach is supported by the experts in 
the business. I have already listed nu- 
mnerous associations which endorse H.R. 
7248 as reported from the Committee on 
Education and Labor. Bear in mind that 
such prestigious organizations as the 
American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities, the American Council 
on Education, the Land Grant College 
Association, and the Association of 
Junior Colleges—all of the associations 
I mentioned a moment ago—endorse the 
institutional assistance program recom- 
mended by the gentlewoman from Or- 
egon (Mrs. GREEN) and the committee. 

I would be the first to admit that this 
approach is not perfect, but it is much 
more equitable than any other sugges- 
tion, which has been offered. 

So it is my hope, Mr. Chairman, that 
in the consideration of this bill we will re- 
tain the institutional assistance program. 


This is the best approach that has been 
brought before the committee and it is 
the best and will be the best approach 
presented to the House. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say that this program has been care- 


fully considered. Mrs. GREEN outlined 
this approach more than 2 years ago. 
Hearing after hearing was conducted by 
the Special Subcommittee on Education. 
The views of the best experts in the 
country were heard. There is nothing 
here that is irrational; there is nothing 
in this approach that has not been care- 
fully thought out. 

I certainly hope that we will hold in- 
tact the institutional assistance program 
that we have brought before the House. 
It is a great program. This is a great 
piece of legislation. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. DELLENBACK) . 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Thank you. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding to me. 

As has been said by several prior 
speaker, my colleagues, this is an ex- 
tremely complex bill. We have here, as 
every one of us knows, a bill with some 
20 titles. We have here 180-plus pages of 
the bill as it is before us, and we have 
a host of individual specific points on 
which any of us could talk and on which 
every one of us should be knowledgeable 
before we finally cast our vote whenever 
the time comes for voting on the bill. 

I am not going to try to cover all of 
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the features involved in the bill at this 
time, but I would like to talk to two of 
them, two particularly significant issues 
as I see them. 

There has been prior discussion be- 
tween the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee and the ranking member of the full 
committee, Mr. Quiz, on the first of the 
really critical issues in controversy on 
this bill, that is, the matter of economic 
opportunity grants. I am not going to 
try at this moment to go into it any 
further. 

The second feature that has been 
touched on from several different stand- 
points on which I would like to make 
some comment is the matter of institu- 
tional grants. 

Let me say as a preliminary comment 
that I personally am persuaded that 
there is a very real need for institutional 
Federal aid to higher education. I think 
that we cannot turn back from this par- 
ticular demand. 

The institutions of higher education 
in the Nation are in need, although they 
are in varying degrees of need. For some 
the need is desperate. But we do not at 
the moment have all of the sound data 
that we need in order to go forward with 
the beginning of a sound permanent pro- 
gram in this field of Federal institutional 
grants. 

There has been reference by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee and there has 
been reference by the chairman of the 
full committee as to how long the hear- 
ings of the subcommitte went on. We 
have spent a great deal of time talking 
among ourselves about this particular is- 
sue. We have dwelt at great length on 
the question of need. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a series of 
opinions on this bill, but the thing that 
is really critically lacking before we 
launch forth into a permanent program 
is the sound data on which this Con- 
gress, moving forward into a new field, 
should base any formula for determin- 
ing how many dollars we should invest 
in this area of critical need and how those 
dollars should be allocated. 

Everyone of us who has spent much 
time in a State legislature or in this 
Congress is fully aware of the fact that 
the march of government in this type of 
situation is almost irreversible. Grant- 
ing the need, granting as some of us are 
prepared to grant that we should move 
forward to meet that need, the practical 
irreversibility of any action we take 
makes it imperative that we move sound- 
ly. Before we enact legislation in this 
field we should have sound data on which 
to base our action. 

The Carnegie Commission has come 
out with a report which makes clear 
that we do not have the data we need. 
We had a task force under the leader- 
ship of Frank Newman which has said 
we do not have the data we need. We 
have the testimony of Alice Rivlin, a 
representative of the Brookings Insti- 
tute, saying that we do not have the 
data we need. Time after time witnesses 
have appeared before our subcommittee 
and said, whether or not you feel there 
should be aid of a Federal general in- 
stitutional nature, before you move for- 
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ward and create a formula, the data you 
need should be available so that whatever 
you do is sound. That data, gentlemen 
and ladies of the Congress, we do not 
have. 

Mr. Chairman, there is much more in- 
volved as to this issue. There is the ques- 
tion as to what formula should be ap- 
plied. We are faced with the question 
as to whether or not we should launch 
forth at all with this completely new 
role of the Federal Government. We have 
the question of what the dynamics of 
financing higher education really are. 

We have the question as to the inter- 
play between tuition, endowments and 
public support. When an institution is 
in a red ink situation, does that auto- 
matically mean that we should go to its 
aid? When an institution is working in 
the black, does that mean it should not 
get Federal help? Should an institution 
in the red and an institution in the black 
be given exactly the same kind of help? 
When we talk about lower division and 
upper division and graduate education, 
should Federal aid really be $100 for each 
student for so many credit hours in one 
instance, $150 in another and $200 in the 
third instance? We did not have the data 
before our subcommittee which said that 
the proper relationship is $100, $150 or 
$200, or any other specific amounts. 

When it comes to the special question 
of whether a small institution should be 
given more help than a large institution, 
where was the full and deliberate testi- 
mony before the subcommittee which 
said a small institution should be given 
some special help and that that should 
be a certain number of dollars for an 
institution below 200 students and a cer- 
tain number of dollars for an institution 
beyond 200 students? If the initial deci- 
sion of the subcommittee on this point 
was based on sound data, how does it 
happen that in a simple almost unde- 
bated amendment made in the full com- 
mittee, there was a 50-percent change 
in the subcommittee’s proposal on this 
point? 

It would appear either that the study 
data was not sound that the subcommit- 
tee had upon which it made its decision, 
or if the data was sound the subcommit- 
tee arrived after 50-some days of hear- 
ings at a completely erroneous conclu- 
sion, because the full committee went to 
a completely different level of imple- 
mentation. 

I am persuaded that what it means is 
that we did not have the necessary data 
and still do not have it, and before we 
launch into a permanent formula we 
should conclude that we must have that 
data. 

There is a difference between the 5- 
year provisions of this bill so far as aid 
of a general institutional nature is con- 
cerned, and the emergency which is cried 
for in several places in the bill. And when 
we come to the question of what should 
we do in this particular area, the provi- 
sions of title VIII lead off by saying that 
the Congress “hereby finds and declares 
that an emergency condition has arisen 
which threatens the continued ability”— 
and so on. I think an emergency condi- 
tion has arisen. But the very fact of an 
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emergency calls for doing something now, 
but that something does not of necessity 
have to be permanent, and certainly 
should not be permanent until you have 
what you need to make a sound perma- 
nent decision. 

And it is with this in mind that we on 
the minority side come before the Con- 
gress and plead, do not, on the basis of 
studies which are not yet completed, on 
which we have only some indications of 
what the way to do this is, do not for the 
sake of acting immediately jump the gun 
and move in an irreversible fashion. 

If we do so move we are apt to find 
ourselves, when the full data is before us, 
in a situation which should not be final 
and irrevocable—and it will take on the 
nature of finality if we lock this in with 
a 5-year formula. Of course, it can be 
said that it is not really final because we 
have the opportunity to revise the for- 
mula next year and the year thereafter. 
But, with the crises that face the Con- 
gress in other fields than education, how 
many of you think that it is realistic that 
at the end of 1 year, when the authoriza- 
tion locks all of it up for 5 years, we are 
really going to go into it thoroughly and 
restudy it before that should become re- 
quired? 

The only way to be sure there is a re- 
study is to provide a short-time author- 
ization, and the minority’s proposal in 
this particular area reduces the term to 
2 years. 

Let us secure the facts and let us move 
now. Let us move now on the basis of 
the crisis to take care of the crisis that 
some of us feel very strongly does exist. 
But let us not under the banner of a 
crisis and under the cry of “emergency 
aid” lock in without adequate back- 
ground study that which is apt to be- 
come permanent, and do what many of 
us in the future may very well wish we 
had not done in writing a permanent 
formula. 

The second part of the bill to which I 
would like to make comment is what I 
consider one of its serious defects. The 
defect is that it does not include any au- 
thorization for the proposed National 
Foundation for Higher Education, or, as 
it is termed in the Senate bill dealing 
with this particular field, the National 
Foundation for Post-Secondary Educa- 
tion. But by whatever title we call it we 
are faced in this type of situation in 
higher education in addition to the crisis, 
or emergency, of keeping the educational 
ship afloat, with a second crisis or great 
need. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, as 
I started to say, the second type of crisis 
that higher education faces is in addi- 
tion to the crisis of keeping the educa- 
tional ship afloat, while we take care of 
operating expenses, it is the crisis and 
the need for reform, for innovation with 
the funds in the hands of the institutions 
to do what they themselves have come 
forth with time after time in the way of 
proposals which they would like to imple- 
ment, but which in their operating budg- 
ets they have no funds to implement 
and which, as they look to other sources 
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of possible availability of money, they 
find no such funds are available. This 
crisis or need is just not taken care of in 
this bill. 

Stated simply, the purpose of the 
Foundation would be to help colleges and 
universities help themselves to change 
and grow so that they may substantially 
enhance their capacity to serve the needs 
of all citizens. 

I want to make very clear from the 
outset that there are significant differ- 
ences between the Foundation, which 
was proposed by the administration, and 
the National Institute of Education. 
Basically, the Institute would research 
and study the need for change while the 
Foundation would implement change. 
The process in NIE would be concerned 
with questions, while the Foundation 
would be concerned with answers that 
have originated in the higher education 
community. 

This last point is significant: the 
Foundation would reward institutional 
initiative, so that funds would go to those 
institutions which had decided on their 
own that they wanted to institute reform. 

As early as 1968 the Carnegie Com- 
mission on Higher Education called for 
the establishment of a National Founda- 
tion for the Devleopment of Higher Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding. 

I simply want to associate myself with 
his remarks. 

I think the Committee on Education 
and Labor was derelict very seriously in 
its refusal to include as part of this high- 
er education package an opportunity for 
providing funds to innovate postsecond- 
ary education in the United States. 

Everyone recognizes that this is one 
of the serious weaknesses existing now 
within higher education—at a time when 
funds are tight and, it seems to me, very 
shortsighted and counterproductive to 
deny institutions the opportunity to get 
additional resources through a founda- 
tion as proposed by the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. DELLENBACK) and under 
whose leadership this proposal has come 
a long, long way. 

I support the gentleman in his efforts 
to support the foundation and would ask 
the gentleman if it is not true, not only 
is the Carnegie Commission strongly in 
support of the foundation but associa- 
tions of higher education like the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and other 
groups of that kind who have indicated 
their support for this concept? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. The gentleman is 
absolutley correct and I appreciate very 
much the gentleman’s remarks, 

Of course, it is not only the Carnegie 
Commission which has supported the 
idea of such a foundation. I was refer- 
ring to the Carnegie Commission as hay- 
ing first put forth this idea some 3 years 
ago. But there have been a host of indi- 
vidual institutions and individual asso- 
ciations which have also voiced strong 
support for this concept—as indeed al- 
most any person closely tied to higher 
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education in my thinking could, and 
would, voice strong support if they really 
understand what it is proposed to do. 

As I was saying, as early as 1968, the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion called for the establishment of a 
National Foundation for the Develop- 
ment of Higher Education. To quote from 
the Commission’s highly regarded re- 
port, “Quality and Equality: New Levels 
of Federal Responsibility for Higher 
Education”: 

The Commission believes that the federal 
government can play an extremely valuable 
role in encouraging developmental programs 
in higher education by providing initial 
funds for such undertakings. The continu- 
ing rise in the costs of higher education 
makes it particularly important to develop 
existing facilities to their greatest potential 
and to try out new methods and techniques 
in order to improve operational efficiency and 
quality. But many institutions find that 


they do not have a margin of funds for such 
undertakings. 

The Commission proposes the establish- 
ment of a National Foundation for the De- 
velopment of Higher Education to provide 
encouragement, advice, review, and financial 
support for institutional programs designed 
to provide new directions in curricula, 
strengthening of essential areas that have 
fallen behind or that have never been ade- 
quately developed because of inadequate 
funding, and development of programs to 
improve educational processes and tech- 
niques. The Foundation would be a govern- 
mental agency operating under the direction 
of a board and organized along the lines 
of the National Science Foundation. 


In the opinion of the Carnegie Com- 
mission, the need for such a foundation 
has not diminished since 1968. Indeed, 
in the 1970 supplement to their report, 
the Commission reiterated their support 
for the concept. 

I think every one of us here today sees 
that continued reform and innovative 
growth are essential in higher education 
today. The need for fresh vision and new 
techniques has been manifested in a 
number of different ways: student dis- 
content and unrest, disaffected faculties, 
declining private support at a time when 
enrollments are soaring and a general 
loss of purpose. 

Yet at a time when much of society is 
demanding change in higher education, 
institutions are caught in such tight fi- 
nancial squeeze that they are forced to 
set aside innovative projects. I believe 
we must insure that colleges and uni- 
versities do not postpone reform in the 
face of severe financial difficulties. The 
theory that we cannot afford innovation 
in times of fiscal stringency threatens the 
ability of higher education to meet the 
needs of our society in the future. 

Let me emphasize that the potential for 
reform is very much evident in institu- 
tions of higher education today in the 
form of exciting new proposals for learn- 
ing approaches. Regrettably, however, 
much of this potential is not being 
realized because no funds are available. 

It is this potential for self-directed 
change that the foundation can help 
realize. It could provide, for the first time, 
a stable source of funds to which insti- 
tutions can turn when they want to ini- 
tiate new approaches but lack support. 

For example: 

Grandview College in Des Moines, Iowa, 
needs $50,000 to develop a special pro- 
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gram for talented youth in cooperation 
with two other other educational insti- 
tutions. 

American University is requesting $1 
million to begin an experimental career- 
education program that will involve stu- 
dents and faculty in a new problem- 
oriented curriculum. 

Pikesville College in Kentucky is seek- 
ing $500,000 to develop a cooperative ar- 
rangements among 60 colleges in 13 
States in Appalachia where each col- 
lege would develop expertise for the 
group in one area which would be of as- 
sistance to students from that region. 
The proposal is known as Project Apex. 

Evergreen State College in Washing- 
ton has sought $72,500 for an innovative 
program of recruiting students and plac- 
ing them in field assignments as part of 
the academic curriculums. 

The State University of New York 
College at Old Westbury is also in need 
of funds for the placement of students in 
field assignments. Old Westbury is seek- 
ing $100,000 that cannot be provided by 
the State of New York. 

The College of Human Services in New 
York City, known to many of us as a very 
exciting and creative institution, has 
been unable to find $95,000 to assist its 
students in obtaining paraprofessional 
training. 

Many more examples could be cited. 
But the point is clear. Without new 
sources of aid, embryonic reform projects 
will be still-born. 

The Foundation, an agency within 
HEW with a presidentially appointed 
and Senate-confirmed Director and 
Board of Directors, would meet this need. 
Its mission is to provide funding for 
projects which will try out new directions 
in post-secondary education. After its 
initial breakin year, funded at a level of 
$100 million, the Foundation would be an 
essential source of assistance for a vari- 
ety of experiments with new approaches 
to learning. 

The Foundation—a flexible agency re- 
sponsive to the needs of the post-second- 
ary communities and directed toward 
genuine reform and change—would be a 
major contribution to the continued 
fruitful growth of American higher edu- 
cation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Fifty-seven Members are present, not 
a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 
[Roll No. 324] 


Brasco 

Brooks 

Buchanan 

Burton 

Byrne, Pa. 

Byrnes, Wis. 
bell 


Culver 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Dent 
Derwinski 


Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Archer 


Edmondso: 
Edwards, 


m 
alif. 
Edwards, La. 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Findley 


Bolling 
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Reid, N.Y. 
Riegle 
Roberts 
Rogers 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Saylor 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Springer 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Widnall 
Wilson, 
Charies H, 
Winn 
Wolff 


Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Lennon 
Long, La. 
Long, Md, 
Lujan 
McCulloch 
McDonaid, 
Mich. 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Madden 
Martin 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Ark. 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Mollohan 


William D. 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Galifianakis 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hanley 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Hicks, Mass. 
Holifiela 
Boward 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 
Kee 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Wricut, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 7248, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 281 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose, the gentlewoman from Oregon 
had consumed 50 minutes and the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr. QUIE) had 
consumed 48 minutes. 

Does the gentleman from Minnesota 
or the gentlewoman from Oregon desire 
to yield time? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. BrapEMAs) . 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of title XIV, the National In- 
stitute of Education. Responding to the 
call of President Nixon in his March 3, 
1970, message to Congress on educational 
reform, members of the Education and 
Labor Committee of both parties gave 
strong support for this proposal of the 
President. 

Explaining the need for the establish- 
ment of a National Institute of Educa- 
tion, the President declared last year 
that, “We are not getting as much as 
we should out of the dollars we spend on 
education,” and that it was time for “a 
searching re-examination of our entire 
approach to learning.” 

Mr. Chairman, research and develop- 
ment in education has never received 
adequate support. 

Indeed, in comparison to health re- 
search, for example, research in educa- 
tion has commanded meager resources 
and recruited a relatively small com- 
munity of scholars. 

Since 1959, the Nation has spent less 
than $1 billion on educational research— 
and $14 billion on health research. 

Today research and development re- 
ceive barely 0.3 percent of the education 


Purcell 
Quillen 
Rees 
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dollar—and 4.6 percent of the health dol- 
lar. 

In 1968, the number of man-years de- 
voted to research and development came 
to 5,390 in education—and 59,500 in 
health. 

The number of researchers working on 
education is only 4,000 or 5,000—and 30,- 
000 receive support from the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Insufficient resources and personnel 
have not been the only hindrances to a 
vigorous educational research and de- 
velopment effort. 

Education research has been con- 
centrated heavily on a few university 
campuses—most of it has been conducted 
in some 200 such institutions. Very few 
results have emerged from other kinds 
of institutions. 

Another hindrance has been the lack 
of an adequate mechanism to enable edu- 
cation consumers—teachers, students 
and a decent market—to maxe effective 
use of new approaches emerging from 
our research and development efforts. 

Finally, educational research has 
lacked the leadership of a national agen- 
cy with high visibility and institutional 
strength. The creation of a National In- 
stitute of Education would place leader- 
ship in just such an agency. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed Institute 
would have the authority to support a 
broad range of research and development 
activities at every level of education, pre- 
school through postgraduate school, 
within formula institutions of learning 
and in nonformal learning situations. 

The new agency would be placed with- 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare as an entity separate from 
the Office of Education. The district or- 
ganizationa]l identity of the Institute 
would permit it both the visibility and 
flexibility it requires to be effective. 

The Institute would be led by a Direc- 
tor of the same executive level as the 
Commissioner of Education, to be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. A National Advisory 
council on Education Research and 
Development, also presidentially ap- 
pointed, would bring together outstand- 
ing persons from the public and private 
sectors to advise the Director on In- 
stitute policy. In addition, the Council 
will report annually to the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to the President, and to 
Congress. 

The Director will have special author- 
ity to hire and compensate staff—up to 
one-third of the full-time, regular tech- 
nical or professional employees—exempt 
from Civil Service classification law. This 
authority will permit the Institute to 
evolve the kind of special staffing pat- 
terns which other outstanding research 
and development agencies such as the 
National Science Foundation and the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health have found so 
successful, indeed, indispensable in at- 
tracting outstanding researchers, For ex- 
ample, this exemption will allow distin- 
guished scholars and researchers whose 
permanent career commitments are to 
universities or school systems to serve at 
the Institute on a short-term basis. 

Most of the research activities now 
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vested in the Office of Education will be 
transferred to the Institute. The Nation- 
al Institute of Education will assume re- 
sponsibility for basic and applied re- 
search and development centers; region- 
al education laboratories; researcher 
training and experimental schools. The 
Office of Education will retain respon- 
sibility for education policy research re- 
lating to Office of Education programs, 
statistical gathering, some demonstration 
projects, and a modest share of dissemi- 
nation activities serving both agencies. 
The Institute, however, will have prin- 
cipal responsibility for dissemination of 
the results of research. 

Although the National Institute of Ed- 
ucation would conduct a small amount 
of in-house research, most of its work 
would be performed by grant, contract, 
or other arrangement, by other agencies, 
institutions, and individuals. 

It is anticipated that an increase in 
funds for educational research and de- 
velopment will accompany the establish- 
ment of the National Institute of Educa- 
tion. Ninety million dollars is now spent 
under the Cooperative Research Act. 
During the first year of operation— 
fiscal year 1972—$3 million is budgeted 
for the planning of the Institute. In fiscal 
year 1973, the first year of the Institute's 
full operation, the agency's budget is ex- 
pected to begin at $150 million, of which 
$118 million represents on-going pro- 
grams and $32 million, new monies. 

Mr. Chairman, the creation of a Na- 
tional Institute of Education will: 

Provide a new beginning for research 
and development at every level of Ameri- 
can education, preschool through post 
graduate school, in formal institutions of 
learning and outside them. 

Provide a focal point for bringing to- 
gether a consistuency of consumers, re- 
searchers and interested public for edu- 
cational research. 

Provide enough stability in research 
policy to make it possible to carry out 
plans and obtain results. 

Provide visibility to the research effort. 

Make possible a personnel policy such 
as exists at the National Institutes of 
Health and the National Science Foun- 
dation in order to insure the highest 
quality of research. 

Do for education what the National 
Institutes of Health are doing for 
health—increase available resources and 
provide a focal point for planning and 
program implementation. 

Increase the likelihood of getting the 
results of research and development into 
education systems. 

Mr. Chairman, title XIV of this bill is 
the result of considerable work by mem- 
bers of the Select Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation of your parties, but I should like 
to take this opportunity to acknowledge, 
too, the important work done by Dr. 
Roger E. Levien, of the Rand Corp., 
whose study, “National Institute of Edu- 
cation: Preliminary Plan for the Pro- 
posed Institution,” has been most useful 
to Members working on the bill. Com- 
missioned in 1970 to work on this legisla- 
tion by then Commissioner of Education, 
the late James Allen, Dr. Levien has 
since that time performed a valuable 
service not only for the administration 
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but also for the committee studying this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, although I do not al- 
ways find myself in agreement with 
President Nixon, I believe the National 
Institute of Education he has proposed is 
a splendid initiative that can do much 
to improve the quality of education in 
our country by focusing the best research 
effects in the problems of real teachers 
and real students in real schools, col- 
leges, and universities. 

I hope the Committee of the Whole 
House will give the same bipartisan sup- 
port to this measure which it received 
from the subcommittee and in the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I would like also 
to commend him for his leadership in the 
development of this legislation for the 
National Institute of Education. Inas- 
much as section 1405 of the bill provides 
for an exemption for certain clinical and 
professional personnel from the civil 
service requirements, I would like to out- 
line for the Members of the House exam- 
ples in other agencies and departments 
where similar exceptions have been 
granted by statute. 

The outline foliows: 

POSITIONS EXCEPTED FROM THE COMPETITIVE 
SERVICE BY STATUTE 
ENTIRE EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE 

Employment under section 15 of the Act 
of August 2, 1946 (PL 79-600; 60 Stat. 810; 
5 U.S.C. 55a), which reads: “The head of 
any department, when authorized in an ap- 
propriation or other Act, may procure the 
temporary (not in excess of one year) or 
intermittent services of experts or consult- 
ants or organizations thereof, including 
stenographic reporting services, by contract, 
and in such cases such service shall be with- 
out regard to the civil-service * * * laws 
seer” 

Personnel outside the States of the Union 
and the District of Columbia necessary to 
carry out the functions under title IV of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (Act of June 30, 1949, 
as amended; 63 Stat. 398; 74 Stat. 418; 40 
U.S.C. 514(c)) of the head of each executive 
agency responsible for the disposal of foreign 
excess property under that title. 

Temporary or intermittent services of ex- 
perts or consultants or organizations thereof, 
including stenographic reporting services, by 
contract, for the purpose of carrying out 
the food and feed conservation program pro- 
vided for by section 8 of the Act of Decem- 
ber 30, 1947 (61 Stat. 947; 50 App. U.S.C. 
1918). 

Personal service paid from the appropria- 
tion under the heading “Emergency Fund 
for the President,” in the Treasury, Post 
Office, and Executive Office Appropriation 
Act, 1965 (title III of PL 88-392, August 1, 
1964; 78 Stat. 374). 

Temporary additional personnel employed 


by any Federal agency for activities under 
section 7 of the Act of September 30, 1950 
(64 Stat. 1111; 42 U.S.C. 1855f), “An act to 
authorize Federal assistance to States and 
local governments in major disasters, and 
for other purposes.” 

Personnel employed by a local educational 
agency, or the head of a Federal department 
or agency, which has arranged with the Com- 
missioner of Education, to provide for certain 
children in areas affected by Federal activi- 
ties, education comparable to the maximum 
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extent practicable to specified standards 
(section 6(a) of the Act of September 30, 
1950, 64 Stat. 1107, 20 U.S.C. 241, as amended 
by section 8 of Public Law 83-248, August 8, 
1953, 67 Stat. 535, and further amended by 
69 Stat. 433, and 74 Stat. 89). 

Readers for blind Government employees. 
The head of each department is authorized 
to employ, without regard to the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, a reading assistant, or assistants 
for any blind employee of the department, to 
serve without compensation from the de- 
partment, (PL 87-614, August 29, 1962; 76 
Stat. 408, 5 U.S.C. 43a). 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

The White House Office. Personal services 
paid from the appropriation under the head- 
ing “Salaries and Expenses" in the Treasury, 
Post Office, and Executive Office Appropria- 
tion Act, 1965 (title III of Public Law 88-392, 
August 1, 1964; 78 Stat. 373). 

Employees paid from the appropriation 
under the headings “Executive Mansion and 
Grounds” and “Special Projects” in the 
Treasury, Post Office, and Executive Office 
Appropriation Act, 1965 (title III of PL 88- 
392, August 1, 1964; 78 Stat. 373). 

Central Intelligence Agency. All positions. 
(Section 8, formerly section 10 of the Act 
of June 20, 1949; 63 Stat. 212; renumbered 
72 Stat. 337; 50 U.S.C. 403j). 

Council of Economic Advisers. Specialists 
and other experts necessary to carry out its 
functions (60 Stat. 24; 15 U.S.C. 1023(b)). 

National Aeronautics and Space Council. 
Seven employees who may be paid without 
regard to the Classification Act of 1949 at 
rates not above the highest rate of grade 
GS-18. (PL 85-568, July 29, 1958; 72 Stat. 
428; as amended by PL 87-367; October 4, 
1961; 75 Stat. 792; and further amended by 
PL 88-426, August 14, 1964; 78 Stat. 428; 42 
U.S.C, 2471(f)). 

National Council on the Arts. Temporary 
and intermittent services of experts and con- 
sultants (PL 88-579, September 3, 1964; 78 
Stat. 907; 20 U.S.C. 788(b)). 

Office of Economic Opportunity. One or 
more advisory committees to advise the Di- 
rector on his functions under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 (PL 88-452, August 
20, 1964; 78 Stat. 529; 42 U.S.C. 2942(c)). 

National Advisory Council in the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to review the opera- 
tions and activities of the Office. Composed 
of the Director and not more than fourteen 
additional members. (PL 88-452, August 20, 
1964; 78 Stat. 531; 42 U.S.C. 2945.) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Employment on a temporary basis and for 
a term not to exceed 6 months in any fiscal 
year of technically qualified persons, firms, 
or organizations to perform research, inspec- 
tion, classification, technical, or other special 
services necessary to the administration of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 (60 
Stat. 1091; August 14, 1946; 7 U.S.C. 1627). 

Advisory committee, size to be determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, to study 
data and make recommendations upon re- 
quest of an applicant who has been refused 
registration of an economic poison under the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act, as amended. (PL 88-305, May 12, 
1964; 78 Stat. 191; 7 U.S.C. 135b(c) ). 

Commodity Credit Corporation. Expert 
positions (62 Stat. 1073, June 29, 1948, as 
amended by PL 81-85, June 7, 1949; 15 
U.S.C. 714h). 

Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, Per- 
sonnel paid by the hour, day, or month when 
actually employed, and county crop insur- 
ance committeemen (Act of August 25, 1949; 
63 Stat. 665; 7 U.S.C. 1507(a)). 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Experts in marine insurance necessary un- 
der title XII, “War Risk Insurance of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936,” as amended. 
(The excepting provision is in the Act of 
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September 7, 1950; 64 Stat. 776; 46 U.S.C. 
1289 (e) .) 

A U.S. Commissioner, New York World’s 
Fair (PL 87-545, July 25, 1962; 76 Stat. 210). 

Area Redevelopment Administration. To 
the extent that the Secretary of Commerce 
finds necessary, temporary (not in excess of 
6 months) service of experts or consultants 
or organizations thereof, including steno- 
graphic reporting services, by contract or ap- 
pointment to carry out the provisions of the 
Area Redevelopment Act (PL 87-27, May 1, 
1961; 75 Stat. 57; 42 U.S.C. 2511(10)). 

National Bureau of Standards. Employees 
conducting observations on radio propaga- 
tion phenomena in the Arctic or Antarctic 
regions (Act of September 2, 1958; 15 U.S.C. 
278e; as amended by PL 88-527, August 31, 
1964; 78 Stat. 723). 

Weather Bureau. Employees to conduct 
meteorological investigations in the Arctic 
region (Act of June 2, 1948; 62 Stat. 286; 15 
U.S.C, 327; as amended by PL 86-397, March 
28, 1960; 74 Stat. 11). 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


National Security Agency. All positions. 
(PL 86-36; 73 Stat. 63; 50 U.S.C. 402; as 
amended by PL 88-290; 78 Stat. 168.) 

Department of the Army. Experts neces- 
sary to carry out the functions entrusted to 
the Secretary of the Army under the Bonne- 
ville Project Act, as amended (50 Stat. 736, 
August 20, 1937, as amended by the Act of 
October 23, 1945, 59 Stat. 547; 16 U.S.C. 
8321). 

Employment outside -the continental 
United States, paid from the appropriation 
made under the heading “Ryukyu Islands, 
Army Administration” in title II of the For- 
eign Assistance and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriation Act, 1965 (PL 88-634; 78 Stat. 
1020) when necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of the appropriation. 

Nore.—The Act of June 19, 1952 (PL 82- 
397; 5 U.S.C. 150k) provides: “That civilian 
employees, compensated from mnonappro- 
priated funds of the Army and Air Force Ex- 
change Service, Army and Air Force Motion 
Picture Service, Navy Ship’s Stores Ashore, 
Navy exchanges, Marine Corps exchanges, 
Coast Guard exchanges, and other instru- 
mentalities of the United States under the 
jurisdiction of the Armed Forces conducted 
for the comfort, pleasure, contentment, and 
mental and physical improvement of person- 
nel of the Armed Forces, shall not be held 
and considered as employees of the United 
States for the purpose of any laws adminis- 
tered by the Civil Service Commission. .. .” 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Advisory Council on Public Welfare. Twelve 
members. To be appointed originally in 1964; 
thereafter Councils may be appointed from 
time to time. Each Council is to report its 
findings and recommendations not later than 
July 1 of the second year after the year in 
which appointed, and each then will cease 
to exist. (PL 87-543, July 25, 1962; 76 Stat. 
191; 42 U.S.C. 1314(b), (d), (e).) 

Advisory Committees, Advisory committees 
the Secretary deems advisable to help carry 
out the functions under the General Welfare 
Amendments Act of 1962. (PL 87-543, July 
25, 1962; 76 Stat. 91; 42 U.S.C. 1314(f).) 

Office of Education. Twelve members of 
the Advisory Committee on New Educational 
Media; and as deemed advisable by the Com- 
missioner, experts in the utilization and 
adaptation of television, radio, motion pic- 
tures, and other related media of communi- 
cation for educational purposes. (Section 761 
(a) and 762, PL 85-864, September 2, 1958; 
72 Stat. 1596, 1597; 20 U.S.C. 561(a), 562.) 

Advisory Committee on Graduate Educa- 
tion. Eight members. (PL 88-204, December 
16, 1963; 77 Stat. 371; 20 U.S.C. 733(a).) 

Advisory Committee on Vocational Educa- 
tion. Twelve members. (PL 88-210, December 
18, 1963; 77 Stat. 410; 20 U.S.C. 35h(a).) 
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Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion. To be appointed in 1966 and submit 
report by January 1, 1968. Successor councils 
will be appointed thereafter at intervals of 
not more than five years. Twelve members, 
(PL 88-210, December 18, 1963; 77 Stat. 411; 
20 U.S.C. 35j.) 

Committee to review nurse training pro- 
grams. To be appointed before July 1, 1967. 
(PL 88-581, September 4, 1964; 78 Stat. 917; 
42 U.S.C, 298(b).) 

National Advisory Council on Education 
for Health Professions. Sixteen members. (PL 
88-129, September 24, 1963; 77 Stat. 169, 
42 U.S.C. 293e(a).) 

National Advisory Council on Nurse Train- 
ing. Sixteen members. (PL 88-581, September 
4, 1964; 78 Stat. 917; 42 U.S.C. 298(a) (1).) 

Public Health Service. Commissioned offi- 
cers both of the Regular Corps and of the Re- 
serve Corps; special consultants employed 
in accordance with the regulations to assist 
and advise in the operations of the Service; 
individual scientists designated to receive 
fellowships; the twelve appointive members 
of the National Advisory Health Council, the 
National Advisory Cancer Council, the Na- 
tional Advisory Mental Health Council, the 
National Advisory Heart Council, and the 
National Advisory Dental Research Council; 
the twelve appointive members of the na- 
tional advisory councils established under 
section 431(a), or section 432, or section 443 
of the Public Health Service Act, as amended 
(sections 203, 208, 217, and 432 of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act, 58 Stat. 683, July 1, 
1944, as amended by the Acts of July 3, 1946, 
60 Stat. 442, June 16, 1948, 62 Stat. 469, June 
24, 1948, 62 Stat. 600, and August 15, 1950, 
64 Stat. 447; 42 U.S.C. 204, 209, 218, 289b, 
289f; further amended by PL 87-838, October 
17, 1952; 76 Stat. 1072). 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Employment of Navajo and Hopi Indians 
on project under the Act of April 19, 1950 
(64 Stat. 45; 25 U.S.C. 633), entitled “An Act 


to promote the rehabilitation of the Navajo 
and Hopi Tribes of Indians and a better 
utilization of the resources of the Navajo and 
Hopi Indian Reservations and for other pur- 
poses.” 

Members of the advisory committee to exer- 
cise consultative functions on the adminis- 
tration of the Act of December 18, 1942 (56 
Stat. 1057; 30 U.S.C. 16), providing for the 
establishment and operation of a research 
laboratory in the Pennsylvania anthracite 
region. 

Members of the advisory committee au- 
thorized by section 4 of the Act of March 25, 
1948 (62 Stat. 85; 30 U.S.C. 404), to exercise 
consultative functions on administration of 
the act. (The act provides for the establish- 
ment and operation of a research laboratory 
in the North Dakota lignite-consuming re- 
gion to investigate the mining, preparation, 
and utilization of lignite; to develop uses and 
markets, to improve health and safety in 
mining; and to study comprehensively the 
possibilities for increased use of the lignite 
resources of the region to aid in the solution 
of its economic problems and to make its 
natural and human resources of maximum 
usefulness in the reconversion period and 
time of peace.) 

Bonneville Power Administration. An as- 
sistant administrator, a chief engineer, and 
a general counsel; physicians employed under 
agreement to make physical examinations 
of employees or prospective employees who 
are or may become laborers, mechanics, and 
workmen; experts necessary to carry out the 
functions of the Administrator under the 
Bonneville Project Act, as amended (50 Stat. 
736, August 20, 1937, as amended by the Act 
of October 23, 1945, 59 Stat. 547; 16 U.S.C. 
8321). 

Bureau of Mines. Members of the advisory 
committee to exercise consultative functions 
on the administration of the Act of May 7, 
1941 (55 Stat. 179; 30 U.S.C. 458), which re- 
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lates to inspections and investigations in 
coal mines to obtain information on heaith 
and safety conditions, accidents, and occupa- 
tional diseases, 

Personal services, by contract or otherwise, 
for work of a temporary, intermittent, or 
emergency character, to carry out the act pro- 
viding for control of coal mine fires (Act of 
August 31, 1954, 68 Stat. 1010; 30 U.S.C. 
556(a)). 

Office of the Solicitor. Hearing examiners 
appointed for Indian probate work. (PL 88- 
356, July 7, 1964, 78 Stat. 284; 25 U.S.C. 
372-1). 

Office of Coal Research. Director (PL 86- 
559; 74 Stat. 336; 30 U.S.C. 664). 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Federal Bureau of Investigation. All posi- 
tions (Act of July 28, 1950, 64 Stat. 380; 5 
U.S.C. 341c). 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Bureau of Employment Security. Tempo- 
rary employment to carry out the functions 
of the Department of Labor under the Act 
of July 12, 1951 (PL 78; 65 Stat, 119; 7 
U.S.C. 1461-1468) and paid from the appro- 
priation under the heading “Salaries and 
Expenses, Mexican Farm Labor Program” in 
the Department of Labor Appropriation Act, 
1965 (title I of PL 88-605, September 19, 
1964; 78 Stat. 961). 

Wage and Hour Division, Industry commit- 
tee (Act of June 25, 1938, 52 Stat. 1062, as 
amended by PL 81-393, October 26, 1949; 63 
Stat. 911; 29 U.S.C. 205). 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Foreign Service (Foreign Service Act 
of August 13, 1946, 60 Stat. 999; 22 U.S.C. 801 
et seq.), specifically: 

Ambassadors (22 U.S.C, 901); 

Foreign Service officers (22 U.S.C. 906); 

Foreign Service reserve officers (22 U.S.C. 
922); 

Foreign 
936); 

Alien clerks employed abroad 
946); 

Consular agents (22 U.S.C, 951). 

Note.—Section 571(a) of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended, (22 U.S.C. 961) 
provides for assignment of Foreign Service 
officers to competitive duties in any agency. 
It reads: “Any officer or employee of the 
Service may, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary, be assigned or detailed for duty in any 
Government agency, such an assignment or 
combination of assignments to be for a pe- 
riod of not more than four years, except 
that under special circumstances the Secre- 
tary may extend this four-year period for not 
more than four additional years.” 

Employees of the faculty or staff of the 
Foreign Service Institute when their ap- 
pointment without regard to the civil service 
laws and regulations is deemed necessary by 
the Secretary for the effective administration 
of title VII of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 1018, August 13, 1946; 22 U.S.C. 
1044). 

The Secretary of State, to carry out the 
functions of the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Interchange Act of 1961 outside the 
United States, including participation in bi- 
national or multinational foundations or 
commissions, may appoint or assign persons 
in or to the Foreign Service Reserve or For- 
eign Service Staff and alien clerks and em- 
ployees, under the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended (22 U.S.C, 801 et seq.) PL 
87-256, September 21, 1961; 75 Stat. 530; 22 
U.S.C, 2454(c). 

Members of the Advisory Committee on 
the Arts under the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 (PL 87-256, 
September 21, 1961; 75 Stat. 533; 22 U.S.C. 
2456(c)). 

Employees paid from funds appropriated 
under the heading ‘International Confer- 
ences and Contingencies” in the Department 
of State Appropriation Act, 1965 (title I of 


Service staff officers (22 U.S.C. 


(22 U.S.C. 
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PL 83-527, August 31, 1964; 78 Stat. 713). 

Staff of the member of the International 
Whaling Commission representing the United 
States of America (Whaling Convention Act 
of 1949, Act of August 9, 1950; 64 Stat. 425; 
16 U.S.C. 9161). 

Secretariat of the National Commission 
on Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Co- 
operation (60 Stat. 713, July 30, 1946; 22 
U.S.C. 287r). 

Staffs of representatives of the United 
States at the General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (60 Stat. 714, July 30, 
1946; 22 U.S.C. 287r). 

United States representative or representa- 
tives and alternates on the International 
Labor Organization, and their staff (62 Stat. 
1151, June 30, 1948; 22 U.S.C. 272a). 

Staff of the United States delegates and 
alternates to the Pan American Railway 
Congress (62 Stat. 1060, June 28, 1948; 22 
U.S.C. 280k). 

Staff of the United States Commissioners 
on the South Pacific Commission and their 
alternates (62 Stat. 15, January 28, 1948; 
22 U.S.C. 280b). 

Staff of the United States representative 
and alternate on the Executive Board of the 
World Health Organization (62 Stat. 441, 
June 14, 1948; 22 U.S.C. 290b). 

Architectural and other expert technical 
services n to carry out the Foreign 
Service Building Act of 1926, as amended 
(PL 82-399, June 19, 1952; 66 Stat. 140; 22 
U.S.C. 296). 

International Joint Commission, United 
States and Canada. Clerks and other em- 
ployees appointed by the Commissioners on 
the part of the United States with the ap- 
proval solely of the Secretary of State and 
paid from the appropriation “American Sec- 
tions, International Commissions,” in the 
Department of State Appropriation Act, 1965 
(title I of PL 88-527, August 31, 1964; 78 
Stat. 714). 

Agency for International Development. In- 
dividuals employed outside the United States 
under authorization by the President (Sec. 
625(d) of The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
75 Stat. 450; 22 U.S.C. 2385(d)). 

Note.—Other agencies may use this ex- 
ception to appoint or assign employees to 
work on Agency for International Develop- 
ment overseas projects. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
Officers, employees, agents, and attorneys 
employed for service outside the continental 
limits of the United States (61 Stat. 781, 
August 5, 1947; 22 U.S.C. 281b). 

United States Mission to the United Na- 
tions, All positions (59 Stat. 621, December 
20, 1945, as amended by the Act of October 
10, 1949, PL 81-341; 22 U.S.C. 287e). 

United States Commissioner, Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico. Employment as 
consultants of retired personnel of the 
Armed Forces of the United States (Amer- 
ican-Mexican Treaty Act of 1950, Septem- 
ber 13, 1950; 64 Stat. 847; 22 U.S.C. 2774-3). 

Board of examiners to hear claims under 
the American-Mexican Chamizal Conven- 
tion Act of 1964 (PL 88-300, April 29, 1964; 
78 Stat. 185; 22 U.S.C. 277d-19). 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Five assistant general counsels. These are 
other than that Assistant General Counsel 
who serves as Chief Counsel of the Internal 
Revenue Service and who is appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. (Sec. 7801 Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954; 68A Stat. 915; as 
amended by PL 86-368, September 22, 1959; 
73 Stat. 642; 26 U.S.C. 7801.) 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. The staff director, and other em- 


ployees the Chairman of the Commission 
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deems necessary (PL 86-380, September 24, 
1959; 73 Stat. 705; 5 U.S.C. 2376). 

American Battle Monuments Commission. 
Architects, 
technical and professional employees engaged 
by contract or otherwise (60 Stat. 317, June 
26, 1946; 36 U.S.C. 138b). 

Atomic Energy Commission. Officers and 
employees of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, to the extent that Commission deems 
employment without regard to the civil serv- 
ice laws necessary to discharge its respon- 
sibilities (68 Stat. 948, August 30, 1954; 42 
U.S.C. 2201(d)). 

Battle of New Orleans Sesquicentennial 
Commission. Employees necessary to carry 
out the functions of the Commission (PL 
87-759, October 9, 1962; 76 Stat. 755). 

Civil Aeronautics Board. Secretary to the 
Board, plus a secretary and administrative 
assistant for each member; and for tempo- 
rary service qualified consulting engineers 
or agencies, or other qualified persons neces- 
sary to exercise and perform the powers and 
duties of each. (PL 85-726, August 23, 1958; 
72 Stat. 742; 49 U.S.C. 1322). 

Civil War Centennial Commission. The 
executive director and employees necessary 
to carry out its functions (Section 6, PL 85- 
305, September 7, 1957; 71 Stat. 627; 36 
U.S.C. 746(a)). 

Detention Review Board. Preliminary hear- 
ing officers (section 104(d) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950; 64 Stat. 1022; 50 U.S.C. 
814(d)). 

District of Columbia Armory Board. Em- 
ployees necessary to carry out the District 
of Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 (PL 85-300, 
section 8, September 7, 1957; 71 Stat. 621; 
D. C. Code 2-1726). 

District of Columbia Government. Em- 
ployment of personal services by the Com- 
missioners to provide additional municipal 
services from July 8, 1965 through July 17, 
1965, for the 1965 Shriners Convention, (PL 
88-386, July 28, 1964; 78 Stat. 337.) 

Farm Credit Administration, The Secre- 
tary of the Farm Credit Board; the Governor 
of the Administration; elected members of 
the district Farm Credit Boards (sections 
4(e), 5(a), and 14 of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1953, PL 83-202, August 6, 1953; 67 Stat. 
392, 396; 12 U.S.C. 636c, 636d, and 640b). 

All directors, officers and employees of the 
Federal land banks, the Federal intermediate 
credit banks, the banks for cooperatives, and 
the Central Bank for Cooperatives (PL 86- 
168, August 18, 1959, effective January 1, 
1960; 73 Stat. 387; 12 U.S.C. 6401(b)). 

Purchase of manuscripts, data and special 
reports by personal service (section 602 of 
the Act of September 21, 1944; 58 Stat. 741; 
12 U.S.C. 833). 

Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review. 
A secretary of the Board and legal counsel 
the Board deems necessary (Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act, May 7, 1941, section 205; as 
added by section 1 of the Act of July 16, 1952, 
PL 82-552, 66 Stat. 698; 30 U.S.C. 475(e)). 

Federal Communications Commission. A 
legal assistant, an engineering assistant, and 
a secretary for each Commissioner, and, in 
addition, an administrative assistant for the 
Chairman of the Commission (section 4 of 
the Communications Act of 1934; as amended 
by the act entitled “Communications Act 
Amendments, 1952", PL 82-554, July 16, 1952; 
66 Stat. 711; 47 U.S.C. 154(f) (2)). 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice. Concillators and mediators (61 Stat. 153, 
June 23, 1947; 29 U.S.C. 172(b)). 

Federal Power Commission. Experts neces- 
sary to carry out the functions of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission under the Bonne- 
ville Project Act, as amended (50 Stat. 736, 
August 20, 1947, as amended by the Act of 
October 23, 1945, 59 Stat. 547; 16 U.S.C. 
832i). 

General Services Administration. Tempo- 
rary (not in excess of ome year) or inter- 
mittent services of experts or consultants or 


firms of architects, and other, 
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organizations thereof, including stenographic 
reporting services, to carry out titles I, I, 
II, V, and VI of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 
391, June 30, 1949, as amended by the Act 
of September 5, 1950, 64 Stat. 590; 5 U.S.C. 
630h(b)). 

Not to exceed five historical experts who 
are especially informed on the various phases 
of the territorial history of the United States 
and are specially qualified for the editorial 
work necessary in arranging for publication 
of the official papers relating to the terri- 
tories from which States of the United 
States wereformed (Act of Octoher 31, 1951; 
65 Stat. 714; 4 U.S.C. 142). 

To carry out the duties imposed on the 
Administrator of General Services Admin- 
istration by the Contract Settlement Act of 
1944, as amended: certified public account- 
ants, qualified cost accountants, industrial 
engineers, appraisers, and other experts (sec- 
tion (d) of the Contract Settlement Act 
of 1944, 58 Stat. 651; 41 U.S.C. 104). 

National Archives Trust Fund Board, All po- 
sitions (55 Stat. 582, July 9, 1941; 44 U.S.C. 
300hh). 

Public Building Service. Employment, by 
contract or otherwise, of the services of es- 
tablished architectural or engineering cor- 
porations, firms or individuals, whenever the 
Administrator of General Services finds it 
necessary and to the extent he may require 
for any public building authorized to be con- 
structed or altered under the Act of Septem- 
ber 9, 1959. (Sec. 10 of the Public Buildings 
Act of September 9, 1959; PL 86-249; 73 Stat. 
481; 40 U.S.C. 609.) (This authorization does 
not apply to the employment of corporations, 
firms, or individuals on a permanent basis.) 

Housing and Home Finance Agency. Urban 
Renewal Commissioner (PL 81-171, July 15, 
1949; 63 Stat. 417; 42 U.S.C. 1456). 

Federal Housing Administration. Special 
Assistant to the Commissioner for Coopera- 
tive Housing (PL 84-345, August 11, 1955; 69 
Stat. 636; 12 U.S.C. 1715e note); and special 
assistant to the Commissioner for Armed 
Services Housing and Mortgage Insurance 
(PL 84-345, August 11, 1955; 69 Stat. 651; 12 
U.S.C. 1748f). 

National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. To the extent the Administrator 
deems necessary to the discharge of his re- 
sponsibility, but not more than 425 scientific, 
engineering and administrative personnel 
(PL 85-568, July 29, 1958; 72 Stat. 429; as 
amended by PL 86-481, June 1, 1960; 74 Stat. 
153; PL 87-367, October 4, 1961; 75 Stat. 791; 
and PL 88-426, August 14, 1964; 78 Stat. 429; 
42 U.S.C. 2473(b) (2)). 

National Capital Planning Commission. 
The temporary or intermittent (not In ex- 
cess of one year) services, by contract or oth- 
erwise, of city planners, architects, engi- 
neers, appraisers, and other experts or or- 
ganizations thereof necessary to carry out 
the functions of the Commission (section 
2(c) of the National Capital Planing Act of 
1952; PL 82-592, July 19, 1952; 66 Stat. 783; 
40 U.S.C. Tla(c) ). 

National Commission on Food Marketing. 
All employees. (PL 88-354, July 3, 1964; 78 
Stat. 271; 7 U.S.C. 1621 note.) 

National Commission on Technology, Auto- 
mation, and Economic Progress. Employees 
the Commission deems advisable to carry out 
its duties (PL 88-444, August 19, 1964; 78 
Stat. 463; 29 U.S.C. 141 note). 

National Science Foundation. Deputy Di- 
rector; members of divisional committees 
and special commissions; technical and pro- 
fessional employees employed by the Direc- 
tor as necessary for the discharge of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Foundation under the 
Act of May 10, 1950 (PL 81-507, 64 Stat. 155; 
42 U.S.C. 1873(a)). 

Office of Emergency Planning. Temporary 
employment of additional employees re- 
quired to meet the Civil Defense require- 
ments of an attack or of an anticipated at- 
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tack. (Section 303 of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950; Act of January 12, 1951; 
64 Stat. 1252; 50 App. U.S.C. 2293(f); Reorg. 
Plan No. 1 of 1958, as amended, 50 App. 
U.S.C. 2271 note.) 

Nore.—President may delegate this au- 
thority to other agencies for employees “re- 
quired to meet the civil defense require- 
ments of an attack or of an anticipated at- 
tack." The delegation may not be extended 
to other governmental operations. 

Public Land Law Review Commission. Staff 
director and additional personnel necessary 
to carry out its functions. Federal employees 
employed by the Commission Shall retain 
civil service status. (PL 88-606, September 
19, 1964; 78 Stat. 985; 43 U.S.C. 1399.) 

Railroad Retirement Board, One adminis- 
trative assistant to each member of the Board 
(PL 84-383, August 12, 1955; 69 Stat. 716; 45 
U.S.C. 228j (b) ). 

Employees to accept registration of unem- 
ployed railroad employees, and perform in- 
cidental services thereto, in areas where no 
employer facilities are located (PL 84-383, 
August 12, 1955; 69 Stat. 716; 45 U.S.C. 362 

1)). 

: ) pa Board. General Counsel of 
the Board (PL 86-89, July 13, 1959; 73 Stat. 
211; 50 App. U.S.C. 1217(c) ). 

Saint Augustine Quadricentennial Com- 
mission. Employees necessary to carry out 
the functions of the Commission (PL 87-586, 
August 14, 1962; 76 Stat. 386). 

Small Business Administration. Temporary 
(not in excess of one year) or intermittent 
services of experts or consultants or organi- 
gations thereof including stenographic re- 
porting services, by contract or appointment 
(section 5(c) of the Small Business Act, PL 
85-536, July 18, 1958; 72 Stat. 387; 15 U.S.C. 
634(c)). 

Smithsonian Institution. Head of the Na- 
tional Air Museum (60 Stat. 997, August 12, 
1946; 20 U.S.C. 77). 

The executive officers of the National Gal- 
lery of Art (Trust Indenture, dated Decem- 
ber 1, 1942, and the Act of April 10, 1943; 20 
U.S.C. 74a). 

Employees of the John F, Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts (sec. 5(b) and (c) 
of PL 85-874, 72 Stat. 1698, as amended by 
PL 88-260; 78 Stat. 4; PL 88-260, 78 Stat. 4). 

Members of the National Portrait Gallery 
Commission and the Director of the Nation- 
al Portrait Gallery (PL 87-443, April 27, 1962; 
76 Stat. 62; 20 U.S.C. 75c, 75f). 

Temporary Alaska Claims Commission, (A 
temporary commission, if necessary, to set- 
tle disputes arising between the United 
States and the State of Alaska before Janu- 
ary 1, 1965.) Employees the Claims Commis- 
sion deems necessary to carry out its duties 
(PL 86-70, section 46, June 25, 1959; 73 Stat. 
152). 

Tennessee Valley Authority. All positions 
(48 Stat. 59, May 18, 1933, 16 U.S.C. 831b; 54 
Stat. 1211, November 26, 1940; 5 U.S.C. 631a). 

United States Information Agency. Em- 
ployees outside the continental limits of the 
United States (Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 
1953, 5 U.S.C. 133z-15 note). 

To carry out international information ac- 
tivities, including employment, on a tempo- 
rary basis (not to exceed $20,000), aliens 
within the United States, and aliens abroad 
for service in the United States to translate 
or narrate colloquial speech in foreign lan- 
guages (PL 88-527, August 31, 1964; 78 Stat. 
733). 

United States-Puerto Rico Commission on 
the Status of Puerto Rico. An Executive Sec- 
retary and additional employees for the Com- 
mission to carry out its functions. (Any Fed- 
eral employee detailed to the Commission 
retains his civil service status.) (PL 88-271, 
February 20, 1964; 78 Stat. 17; 48 U.S.C. 731 
note). 

Veterans Administration. Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. Physicians, dentists, 
and nurses. The following employment also 
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is executed from the Classification Act as 
well as from civil service laws and rules: (a) 
Physicians, dentists, nurses, dieticians, social 
workers, librarians, atid other professional, 
clerical, technical, and unskilled employees 
(including interns, residents, trainees and 
students in medical support programs) on 
a temporary full-time or part-time basis; 
(b) physicians, dentists, nurses, and other 
professional and technical personnel on a 
fee basis; and (c) residents and interns. (Act 
of September 2, 1958, 72 Stat. 1245-1247; 38 
U.S.C. 4106, 4111, 4114, as amended by PL 
87-574, August 6, 1962; 76 Stat. 309.) The act 
as amended also limits the duration of part- 
time and temporary employment. 

Employees necessary to transact the busi- 
ness of the veterans’ canteen service at can- 
teens, warehouses, and storage depots (Act 
of September 2, 1958, 72 Stat. 1248; 38 U.S.C. 
4202). 

Note.—Under the Act of August 6, 1962 
(PL 87-574; 38 U.S.C. 618), provides: “The 
Administrator ... may utilize the services 
of patients and members in V.A. hospitals 
and domicillaries for therapeutic and reha- 
bilitative purposes, at nominal remuneration, 
and such patients and members shall not 
under these circumstances be held or con- 
sidered as employees of the U.S. for any 
purposes.” 

Virgin Islands Corporation*, All positions 
(section 4 of the Act of June 30, 1949; 63 
Stat. 352; as amended by the Act of Sep- 
tember 2, 1958, 72 Stat. 1759, 48 U.S.C. 1407c). 


NSP 


Total permanent staff 
Professional and technical.. 
Excepted 


Excepted personnel are all professional and 
technical, as specified by their exception au- 
thority. There is no other limitation on ex- 
cepted personnel. Excepted personnel are 
concentrated at the top levels of the agency. 


NASA 


Total permanent staff 
Professional and technical.. --- 17,369 
Excepted 366 


Excepted personnel are in scientific, engi- 
neering, and administrative jobs, as the ex- 
ception authority specifies, The authority 
also limits the number of excepted employ- 
ees to 425; this has risen from 260 when 
the agency was established in 1958. NASA 
has requested larger increases in numbers 
authorized. All excepted personnel are in the 
sSupergrade range. 

NASA also has an allotment, from the Civil 
Service Commission, of 305 “nonquota” GS- 
16 positions, Although these are regular civil 
service positions, they are exempted from 
the supergrade quota under a provision of 
the civil service laws which makes special 
provision for “professional engineering posi- 
tions primarily concerned with research and 
development and professional positions in 
the physical and natural sciences and medi- 
cines” in the supergrade range. 


AEC 


Total permanent staff, 6,920; all employees 
are excepted. 

The AEC has its own merit system, which 
operates without Civil Service Commission 
involvement. Some professional and techni- 
cal personnel, generally in the supergrade 
range, are in ungraded positions and can be 
compensated on a more flexible basis than 
regular employees, 

NIH 
Total permanent staff. 
Professional and scientific 
Sub-professional and technical 
Commissioned Corps Officers. 


*Under direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, who serves as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. 
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Commission Corp Officers are not under 
civil service but are like the uniformed sery- 
ices on military pay levels. NIH has fellow- 
ships which are excepted under Special Pub- 
lic Health Authority specifically for research, 
This is under Civil Service approval but they 
are not on GS pay scales but reecive stipends 
comparable to GS levels. 

Number of excepted personnel in 1968 

(Excepted by statute) 
Agency for International Development- 
Peace Corps 


Department of Justice... 

Department of Interior___- 

Department of Agriculture.. 

Department of Commerce 

Commission on Obscenity and Pornog- 
raphy 

District of Columbia Government 

Farm Credit Administration 

Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Re- 
view 

Federal Communications Commission... 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation 


National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration 


Public Land Law Review Commission.. 

Railroad Retirement Board 

Smithsonian Institution 

Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations 


National Council on Marine Resources 
and Engineering Development 

Canal Zone Government 

National Aeronautics and Space Coun- 
cil 

Department of State: 
Foreign Service Institute 
Office of U.S. Representative to U.N... 
Advisory Commission on the Arts 
International Commission on Interna- 

tional Athletics 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Escu). 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, there are 
many aspects of this bill to which I would 
like to address my remarks, I think that 
first and foremost we should give credit 
to the chairwoman and the ranking 
member of the Higher Education Com- 
mittee, and also to the ranking member 
of the full committee, for their leader- 
ship again in the area of higher educa- 
tion. During the next few days we will 
have a detailed discussion and some dis- 
agreement over the procedures through 
which we might bring about funding of 
the various programs. But I think it goes 
without saying that their leadership in 
this field is without question. I commend 
to the committee the work in terms of 
broadening the EOG. I think we need to 
broaden the equal opportunities grants, 
and at the same time provide for a 
broader work study program leading into 
the middle-income family, I believe the 
amendment which will be offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. QUIE) 
will do this. 

Second, I also believe that the Sally 
Mae program which was originated by 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN) and made a part of this bill, will 
provide for strong additional funds for 
student loans. 

The second area is in the area of in- 
stitutional aid. Some of my colleagues 
have already pointed out the need for 
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institutional aid, and I would just indi- 
cate to them I commend them for their 
initiative in this field. I am sure we can 
come up with some type of delivery sys- 
tem that will be effective. 

I call the attention of the committee 
to an amendment that was put in title II 
on the extension and amendment of pro- 
grams of college library assistance and 
library training and research. An amend- 
ment which I offered, and which was 
unanimously accepted by the committee, 
requires that in any fiscal year not less 
than 50 percent of the grants made for 
training in librarianship under section 
223(a) be used for establishing and 
maintaining fellowships and trainee- 
ships, I think it should be made very 
clear that the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to assure that the Office of Edu- 
cation will in no way cut out graduate 
fellowships in the area of library train- 
ing. There is a movement on apparently 
within the Office of Education to change 
from fellowships into traineeships. I 
think that that line should be clearly 
drawn, and it is the committee’s intent 
to recognize the need for traineeships 
on the one hand, but more specifically 
for continuation of the graduate fellow- 
ships in this program, because as the 
society and the library science area be- 
comes more complex, we do need, with- 
out question, not only traineeship pro- 
grams at the lower level but also gradu- 
ate fellowships. The legislative record 
should be very clear to the Office of Edu- 
cation that they should not proceed oth- 
erwise. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would point 
out the question raised by title XIX of 
this bill which in effect does not relate in 
any way to the Higher Education Act of 
1971, the Youth Camp Safety Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I am vitally concerned 
with the safety of our young people who 
attend camps each year in this country, 
and am always interested in efforts to 
protect them. To me, the question is not 
whether to adopt youth camp safety 
standards, but rather how to proceed in 
an orderly manner in developing the best 
and most meaningful standards. In fur- 
therance of my desire to protect young 
campers, I introduced H.R. 11227, which 
provides for initial protective standards 
and the orderly development of respon- 
sive regulations based upon actual statis- 
tics. 

The legislation I have introduced, 
which is cosponsored by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Veysty) is meant 
to be a viable alternative to the youth 
camp safety provisions contained in title 
XIX of the Higher Education Bill, H.R. 
7248, that we are now considering. As 
stated in separate views filed with the 
committee report on H.R. 7248, I think 
the title XIX provisions far exceed any 
legislative action warranted by the lim- 
ited evidence placed in the record during 
hearings, and are so sweeping in scope 
and replete with Federal powers as to 
endanger the continued existence of 
many youth camps. 

All of the witnesses appearing in youth 
camp safety hearings earlier this year 
before the Select Subcommittee on Labor 
favored some type of initial action to 
protect young campers from the obvious 
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hazards involved in camps, but all also 
acknowledged the extremely thin statis- 
tical data available. The president of the 
National Safety Council, while urging 
strong Federal standards and sanctions, 
stated that available data on youth camps 
is “fragmentary, limited and entirely too 
inconclusive to support reliable, long- 
range accident prevention program plan- 
ning.” I feel that this type of testimony 
convincingly demonstrates the need for 
a Federal approach which allows for ini- 
tial standards, subsequent refinement of 
the standards based on compilation of 
statistical data, and a strengthening of 
enforcement powers as the need there- 
fore is shown by the supporting statistics. 

This kind of approach is responsive to 
not only the immediate need for initial 
protection, but also allows continued 
evaluation and development of mean- 
ingful standards. As to enforcement, I 
do not consider it prudent to grant ex- 
tensive farreaching powers without an 
adequate showing of a need therefor. 
Once granted through legislation, power 
is seldom, if ever, revoked. In my opinion, 
there has been no need demonstrated for 
the stringent enforcement powers pro- 
posed in title XIX! and a grant of such 
broad powers without such showing is 
an imprudent discharge of congressional 
responsibility. 

Under the bill I have introduced, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare would be primarily responsible for 
developing and promulgating minimum 
Federal youth camp safety standards, 
and through a Director of Youth Camp 
Safety responsible for implementing the 
minimum standards within the several 
States. Any State so desiring may adopt 
its own standards and youth camp safety 
program at any time—which must be at 
least as effective as the Federal stand- 
ards—and qualify for a grant of up to 
75 percent of the cost of its program 
or $75,000, whichever is less. 

My bill also requires each camp to file 
annual reports on accidents, illness, and 
death. This provision is important, in 
that it creates the mechanism for com- 
piling and developing precise statistical 
data on a nationwide basis as to the 
scope of the problem, and indicates the 
areas in which safety standards are nec- 
essary. In addition, my bill runs for only 
fiscal 1972 and 2 succeeding years, re- 
quiring Congress to reconsider and eval- 
uate the program in light of actual ex- 
perience and specific data. This would 
allow strengthening of enforcement 
powers, if needed, and any other respon- 
sive adjustments deemed necessary. 

I would like to also note that my pro- 
posed substitute contains a realistic au- 
thorization level. H.R. 11227 is designed 
to meet a specific need, and I feel it meets 
that need within the reasonable limits of 
fiscal responsibility, and without pro- 
visions requiring inordinate funding 
levels in order to be effective or to achieve 
their designed purpose. 

My bill calls for a total annual authori- 
zation of $4.5 million. Grants to States 
operating their own youth camp safety 
programs may not exceed $75,000 each, 
or an aggregate of $3.75 million in any 
fiscal year. Estimates from HEW indi- 
cate that it will require $75,000 per State 
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for the Federal Government to operate 
the program, with the annual total run- 
ning $3.9 million with the inclusion of 
Federal administrative costs and exclu- 
sive of costs for regulating travel camps 
and Federal recreational camps. Includ- 
ing the costs pertaining to travel camps 
and of such Federal recreational camps 
raises the funding requirements to the 
$4.5 million level called for in H.R. 11227. 

I urge all of my colleagues to study the 
provisions of my bill, and to consider it 
as an alternative to the provisions of title 
XIX of the higher education bill now 
before us. I feel that the youth camp 
safety version proposed by the committee 
creates but another Federal monster top- 
heavy with penalties and inspection re- 
quirements. Such an approach is legis- 
lative overkill, and places the Federal 
Government squarely in the youth camp 
police business. I believe that the efforts 
of responsible government are best ex- 
pended in other areas of critical need, 
and that adequate safety standards can 
be developed to protect our young camp- 
ers without creating a Federal police force 
to patrol youth camps. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. STEIGER). 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Oregon 
and the gentleman from Illinois both 
have explained very well the problems of 
institutional aid as contained in title 
VIII of this legislation. I will not attempt 
to repeat all the arguments that have 
been made and the questions that have 
been legitimately raised about this issue. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I 
yield to the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank my colleague for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take a 
few minutes during this debate on the 
Higher Education Act to discuss the Na- 
tional Institute of Education, title XIV 
of the bill before us today. In many ways, 
the establishment of the Institute holds 
as great a potential for the future of ed- 
ucation as the rest of the bill put to- 
gether. 

That much is wrong with education in 
America today is no secret. Too many 
young children are not learning to read, 
the basic tool essential to the rest of the 
educational process as it is generally 
structured today. Many schools are 
plagued with violence within their walls. 
People leaving the educational system, 
with or without diplomas, are all too 
often not equipped to fill any but the 
most menial of jobs. 

Honest attempts have been made by 
well-intentioned educators to reverse 
this state of affairs. New buildings have 
been erected, old ones refurbished. But 
some very excellent schools operate in 
dismal facilities while the accomplish- 
ments of some children in the most mod- 
ern of school buildings were almost nil. 
Teacher salaries were raised so that a 
cadre of exceptionally qualified personnel 
could be attracted to the education pro- 
fession. But there was the frustrating re- 
alization that a 17-year-old Amish high 
school girl could succeed better in teach- 
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ing the three R’s to her charges without 
the benefit of 20th-century technology 
than could a great many inner city 
teachers. So other things were tried. 
Class sizes were made smaller. Addi- 
tional manpower was brought in, in the 
form of classroom aides. Parents were 
mobilized, paid, and trained as parapro- 
fessionals. Breakfast and lunch programs 
were instituted. Disadvantaged children 
were given a headstart. Community con- 
trol, wresting some or all of the decision- 
making authority away from large cen- 
tral city bureaucracies, was implemented 
in some cities. Consolidation of farfiung 
school districts was implemented in rural 
areas. Racial integration is being at- 
tempted. Educational technology has 
been brought into the classroom. Per- 
formance contracts have been let. 
Schools have been encouraged to inno- 
vate. Education has been told to become 
accountable. We are considering the im- 
plementation of a voucher system. The 
fads continue to come and go, often 
spurred by highly touted new Federal 
programs. They have made frustratingly 
little difference in the effectiveness of the 
educational system in preparing people 
for life outside the school. The Coleman 
report was a notable illustration of this 
phenomenon. 

President Nixon, in his message on 
educational reform made this point when 
he said: 

We must stop congratulating ourselves for 
spending nearly as much money on educa- 
tion as does the rest of the world . . . when 
we are not getting as much as we should out 
of dollars we spend. 


We have learned, at painful expense, 
that changing the inputs of the educa- 
tional system seldom guarantees much 
impact on the outputs. 

After trying all these initially promis- 
ing schemes for reforming education, 
Johnny still cannot read. Why? Stephen 
Bailey of the Syracuse University Re- 
search Corp., appearing before our com- 
mittee asked: 

Is it because of his mother's diet during 
the prenatal period; is it because of inade- 
quate parental play in the early months of 
life; is it because of “cultural deprivations” 
in the home, whatever that slippery term 
means; is it because of the self-fulfilling 
prophecies of teachers who believed that 
Johnny was stupid; is it because of poor 
instruction; is it because of a low self-image 
reinforced by failure in terms of middle 
class grading norms; is it because of some 
ineffable combination of all these factors? 


It would seem that wisdom dictates 
that we restrain ourselves from launch- 
ing any more bold new initiatives aimed 
at solving the educational crisis until we 
learn more about why Johnny cannot 
read and why Jimmy can. 

The establishment of the National In- 
stitute of Education had been proposed 
as a means of launching an intensive, 
focused inquiry into the basic problems 
of education. This is not a new idea. The 
National Academy of Sciences first pro- 
posed the agency in 1958. The President’s 
Science Advisory Committee repeated the 
suggestion in 1964. The Commission on 
Instructional Technology echoed this 
suggestion. 

David Krathwohl, former president of 
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the American Educational Research As- 
sociation made a similar suggestion. We 
should also acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to Dr. Roger E. Levien, Director of 
the excellent National Institute of Edu- 
cation Planning Study under the spon- 
sorship of the Office of Education. Dr. 
Levien has made a major contribution to 
this bill. The size of education in Amer- 
ican life makes it imperative that the In- 
stitute be established as soon as possible. 
Every person, to a great or small extent, 
is touched by education. It accounts for 
$70 billion annually. Some 3 million per- 
sonnel provide educational services to 60 
million students. 

Yet, compared with other areas of na- 
tional concern and various private in- 
dustries, education devotes only a pit- 
tance to research and development—the 
key to self-regeneration of the enterprise. 
The figures have been repeated to the 
point of triteness, but I can think of no 
better way to illustrate the discrepancy 
between research and development in 
education and other fields. 

We spend 5 percent of our health 
budget on research and development, 10 
percent of our defense budget—and about 
0.3 percent of the education budget. 
Since 1950, the United States has in- 
vested $14 billion in health research, $7 
billion in agricultural research—and less 
than $1 billion in educational research 
and development. The electrical equip- 
ment industry spends $4.2 billion an- 
nually on research and development; the 
aircraft industry, $5.6 billion. About 
10,000 researchers work on education, 
most of them part time; the number of 
researchers working on health problems 
is three to five times that figure. In 1968, 
the number of man-years devoted to re- 
search and development in education 
was 5,390; in health, 59,500. Yet, few men 
will deny that the mission of educational 
research and development is certainly as 
challenging and complex as research and 
development in health, agriculture or 
private industry. 

Before ve continue to make ever-in- 
creasing investments in the existing edu- 
cation system and the efforts to reform 
it that have not succeeded, we should 
make an all-out attempt to find out, quite 
simply, what works. 

This business of finding out what 
works is probably as complicated as the 
learning process itself. A number of 
things must be cranked in, according to 
the witnesses that appeared before the 
Select Subcommittee on Education. In 
addition to adequate financial resources 
and top caliber manpower, there must 
be a guaranteed continuity—some prob- 
lems may take a decade to solve. NIH has 
served as a visible, separate unit pointing 
the way toward important advances in 
medical science. Educational research, 
in contrast, has been obscured within a 
large Federal bureaucracy, subject to 
many of the operational problems that 
congenitally plague any bureaucracy. 
Educational research and development 
lack prestige and fail to attract the tal- 
ented scientists and researchers they 
need. Although psychologists have dom- 
inated educational research in the past, 
@ wide range of disciplines relevant to 
the learning process must be brought into 
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close cooperation—physiology, chemis- 
try, anthropology, computer sciences, 
statistics, and many others. Research, de- 
velopment and dissemination must be 
tied together in a balanced manner so as 
to be mutually supportive. The focus of 
our education R. & D. to date has been 
diffuse; most efforts have been spread 
over too many small projects. The virtual 
monopoly of a few university campuses 
on educational R. & D. must be chal- 
lenged. 

The educational community cannot 
accomplish these changes itself. Ninety 
percent of educational R. & D., funds are 
provided by the Federal Government. It 
is up to the Federal Government to take 
the lead in strengthening its support and 
leadership. 

The National Institute of Education, 
which we will vote on this week, has been 
proposed as the vehicle to carry these 
long-needed changes. The Select Sub- 
committee on Education has heard expert 
testimony on this proposal. Roger Levien 
of the Rand Corp. examined the concept 
and operation of the proposed Institute 
in detail, and the Office of Education has 
put considerable energy into further de- 
veloping the details of implementation. 
This is a carefully conceived, well- 
thought-out proposal. 

Pages 60 to 70 of Committee Report 
No. 92-554 are devoted to a detailed. ex- 
planation of the major facets of the In- 
stitute’s operation, so I will only touch 
on the key points. 

FUNDING 


The hitherto niggardly sums devoted 
by the Federal Government to educa- 
tional R. & D. will be gradually increased 
until they total over a quarter of a billion 
dollars annually. For fiscal year 1973, an 
increase of some $30 billion over the 
$118 billion currently devoted to these 
purposes in existing programs, The in- 
crements each year will amount to about 
20 percent, a rate of growth which ex- 
perience has shown can be accommo- 
dated. 

FOCAL POINT 

The Institute would serve to pluck 
educational R. & D. out of the nether 
regions of Washington bureaucracy and 
provide the focal point needed to develop 
both the prestige and the leadership the 
field demands. The National Center for 
Educational Research and Development, 
now part of the Office of Education, 
would be transferred to the Institute. 
The Institute will be responsible for basic 
and applied research and development 
activities, including research and de- 
velopment centers, regional educational 
laboratories; researcher training and 
experimental schools. 

ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


The Institute will be headed by a 
Director who will be responsible to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and not to or through any other 
officer of the Department. 

I feel that this separation of the Insti- 
tute from the Office of Education is an 
important feature of the proposal which 
should not be compromised. Only through 
a separate structure entirely outside the 
Office of Education can the Institute 
build the prestige and leadership crucial 
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to the success of the effort and escape 
the burden of the reputation associated 
with research and development pre- 
viously conducted by the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

But this is not to say that all relation- 
ship with the Office of Education need 
be cut off on either the formal or in- 
formal level. Research under the Bureau 
for the Education of the Handicapped 
will remain within the Office of Educa- 
tion framework as will policy research 
centers, studies regularly conducted for 
OE program planning purposes and sta- 
tistical research. 

OBJECTIVES 


The major substantive educational 
problems which the Institute will under- 
take will be determined by the Director 
in consultation with the Advisory Coun- 
cil and his staff. It is important that re- 
sources be concentrated on a few care- 
fully chosen problems of fundamental 
significance rather than spreading them 
too thin. President Nixon suggested, in 
his message on education reform, that 
compensatory education, the right to 
read, television and learning, and experi- 
mental schools are the kinds of problems 
NIE should attend to. In the Compre- 
hensive Child Development Act intro- 
duced by many Members of this House, 
attention was focused on the problems of 
early childhood development, and a Na- 
tional Institute for Child Development 
was proposed. It was understood, how- 
ever, that if NIE were created, the activi- 
ties surrounding early childhood research 
could be folded into that organization. 
I hope we will soon see that development 
taking place. 

DISSEMINATION 

One of the most critical problems in 
bringing about educational improvement 
is the great difficulty with which the 
findings of research and development 
efforts find their way into the classroom. 
The gap between the discovery of the 
effectiveness or ineffectiveness of a par- 
ticular practice and the implementation 
of change in the classroom has often 
been literally generations—100 years or 
more. To make the situation even more 
difficult, we have learned that we can- 
not assume a straight line progression 
from research to development of findings 
into validated innovations and thence to 
systematic dissemination of develop- 
ments into practice where they will be 
evaluated and the results then fed back 
to the researchers for further refine- 
ments of their findings. If it were this 
simple, our task would be greatly simpli- 
fied. Unfortunately, this is the industrial 
model and is not applicable in most in- 
stances to the much more complicated 
process of dissemination in education. As 
the report says: 

The process is a dynamic one in which there 
are constant continuing interchanges back 
and forth between and among basic research- 
ers, those who demonstrate the results and 
the consumers who apply the results in 
teaching and learning situations. 


Because dissemination is such an in- 
tegral part of the overall effort to im- 
prove education, it cannot be artificially 
separated from the rest of the R. & D. 
work. To do so would threaten the poten- 
tial success of the Institute’s mission. 
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One of the most common criticisms of 
educational research and development 
has been its failure to affect educational 
practice. One of the reasons for this 
failure has been its inability to bring re- 
sults to consumers, teachers, and stu- 
dents in usable form. Only half of 1 
percent of the teachers who read about 
an innovation adopt or try out any as- 
pect of it in their classrooms. The Na- 
tional Institute for Education will in- 
crease the likelihood of getting the re- 
sults of research and development into 
our education systems. The dissemina- 
tion of the results of research and de- 
velopment in education will be one of its 
principal responsibilities. 

We search for breakthroughs, for 
means by which we can improve the 
skills of all our teachers. For that rea- 
son I would like to outline two projects 
I have long been interested in, and which 
I believe are examples of the kinds of 
innovative suggestions NIE should pro- 
mote. 

One is the teaching process, a proposal 
for the use of network television to reach 
the Nation’s teachers and achieve im- 
mediate change in American education. 
It has been proposed by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation and the Laboratory for Research 
in Relevant Education. The second, pro- 
posed by Teachers Guides to Television, 
is a proposal to enable the Nation’s 
teachers to utilize the millions of dol- 
lars worth of audiovisual resources now 
available on the national networks, 
through the use of Teachers Guides to 
Television. 

President Nixon said in his March 3, 


1970, message pointing out the need for 
the National Institute of Education: 

Local schools need an objective national 
body to evaluate new departures in teach- 
ing and a means of disseminating informa- 
tion about projects that show promise. 


The teaching process could dissemi- 
nate that information instantly—reach- 
ing millions all across the Nation—and 
in a few brief minutes wipe out the so- 
called cultural lag of 50 years between 
the inception of a new idea and its adop- 
tion across the country, that has plagued 
our Nation’s schools. 

The purpose of the teaching process 
is to secure an immediate upgrading in 
the quality of American education across 
the entire Nation—to change our Na- 
tion’s schools, literally, overnight. 

The proposed tool is network televi- 
sion, whose power and impact is well 
tested and can be matched by no other 
resource at the Nation’s command. Its 
force and its vitality will be used in a 
massive program for the reeducation of 
the Nation’s teachers, unprecedented in 
the history of the world. 

Waiting for us in network television 
is a stimulating force of vigor and pre- 
dominance, with which to reach into 
every teacher's home, indeed, into every 
American home—parents, paraprofes- 
sionals, school board members, voters, 
and with which to strengthen and ele- 
vate quickly standards of teaching as 
well as public understanding of educa- 
tion. 

At a time when the cry for commu- 
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nity control is carried across the land, 
school budgets are voted down and then 
voted down again, and “Crisis in the 
Classroom” has become a commonplace, 
television is a tool that can make it 
possible for our American Nation to re- 
invent its system of education. 

Agriculture was reinvented in this 
fashion at the turn of the century by 
the introduction of the county agent. 
The “good dirt farmers” who had once 
laughed at the idea, today boast of the 
difference between what was once “a 
possible 30” and is now a “sure 150” 
bushels of corn. The “little black box” 
now in every home in the Nation can 
be the “county agent” of our educational 
system. 

It can make the difference between 
“a possible 30 and a sure 150” students 
per teacher staying in and succeeding 
in school. 

The children we grow are as important 
to us as a nation as our unexcelled sys- 
tem of agriculture is. 

I believe the Teaching Process, as it 
has been proposed, can provide the 
“demonstration plots” that can enable 
our schools to reach a level of excellence 
that will be superior to any in the 
world—if we do not wait until it is too 
late. 

The second innovation mentioned is 
Teachers Guides to Television. 

Speaking of television and learning in 
his message of March 3, 1970, President 
Nixon said: 

Most education takes place outside the 
school. Although we often mistakenly equate 
“schooling” with “learning” we should begin 
to pay far greater attention to what young- 
sters learn during the more than three- 
quarters of their time they spend elsewhere. 

In the last twenty years, there has been 
a revolution in the way most boys and girls— 
and their parents—occupy themselves. The 
average high school student, for example, by 
the time he graduates, has spent 11,000 hours 
in school—and 15,000 hours watching tele- 
vision. 

Our goal must be to increase the use of 
the television medium and other technologi- 
cal advances to stimulate the desire to learn 
and to help teach. 

The technology is here, but we have not 
yet learned how to employ it to our full ad- 
vantage. How can local school systems ex- 
tend and support their curricula working 
with local television stations? 


One of the answers to the President's 
question is through the use of Teachers 
Guides to Television. 

A vast treasury of educational mate- 
rials is available in almost every Ameri- 
can home—homes which sometimes have 
nothing else—no plumbing, no furnish- 
ing, no books or newspapers—but all 
have a television set. 

Despite their easy availability, millions 
of dollars worth of program materials, 
covering events in the entire world, and 
through all the ages of man, from the 
frontiers of scientific research to the ex- 
citement of Elizabethan drama, are going 
unused; and this at a time when our Na- 
tion cries for improvement in the quality 
of our education, and our youngsters beg 
for “relevance” in their studies. 

Today’s educators are discovering that 
education need not and should not be 
confined within the classroom’s limiting 
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walls. The concept of “schools without 
walls” perhaps best illustrates their new 
understanding of the world as a learning 
environment. Television makes the world 
available as a learning experience in 
every home, day in and day out. 

Television provides every student in 
the poorest hovel or the remotest rural 
village with a window on the world, an 
unlimited learning environment. This 
can be the best-educated generation in 
the history of man. But without a 
Teachers Guide, teachers are unable to 
take advantage of this king’s ransom at 
every child’s fingertips, the programs on 
the public airwaves. 

Teachers Guides to Television provide 
the needed advance information and the 
lesson plans that enable teachers to uti- 
lize the vast and unsurpassed resources 
of network television as the motivation 
for classroom lessons. The television pro- 
gram provides the motivation for the 
teacher’s lesson, the guide is a guide to 
the curriculum, 2 way of making use of 
the powerful excitement television can 
engender. 

Teachers have not the time, the en- 
ergy nor the resources to do the many 
hours or days of research necessary to 
discover sufficiently in advance whether 
@ program is of outstanding educational 
value, and to build an exciting lesson—or 
weeks’ worth of exciting lessons—around 
the excitement of the television pres- 
entation. But Teachers Guides to Televi- 
sion can. The lessons may range far and 
wide. A television presentation of Jane 
Eyre, for example, might lead to an ex- 
ploration of social conditions in Victor- 
ian England, to a study of the novel as 


an art form, or to a survey of the role of 
women in Western civilization. A lesson 
about our explorations in Space can pro- 
vide information not to be found in any 


textbook. The pupils’ excitement and 
enthusiasm for their lesson will have 
been engendered by the tremendous ex- 
citement of television—an excitement 
with which the cold walls and hard desks 
of their schoolroom cannot compete. 

No school budget could possibly pro- 
vide this vast selection of exciting learn- 
ing experiences. Yet without the teach- 
ers guide the most powerful communica- 
tions tool ever invented by man with an 
impact unprecedented in all of human 
history often lies unused, untouched by 
the Nation’s teachers. 

Almost every parent in America has 
invested in a piece of educational equip- 
ment that is rarely being used for the 
education of his child—a television set. 
The effect of its use on the quality of 
education available in America’s schools 
would be incalculable. 

President Nixon has said: 

Mankind has witnessed a few great ages 
when understanding of a social or scientific 
process has expanded and changed so quick- 
ly as to revolutionize the process itself. The 
time has come for such an era in Education. 


Innovating projects such as these can 


bring that era about—today. 


For the purpose of legislative history 
provisions should be established to fa- 


cilitate full dissemination of the results 
of research and development. Dissemi- 
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nation and research laboratories have 
found title 44, U.S. Civil Code—Printing 
and binding regulations—to seriously re- 
strict their ability to design, create and 
test research materials effectively. Such 
restrictions as color and format restric- 
tions have resulted in Congress recog- 
nizing the problem and granting USAID 
and NSF exemptions from title 44 of the 
U.S. Civil Code. 

To expedite the dissemination of edu- 
cational research the NIE should have 
the ability to publish or arrange for the 
publication of research and technical in- 
formation so as to further the dissemina- 
tion of information of scientific value 
consistent with the National interest 
without regard to the provisions of sec- 
tion 87 of the act of January 12, 1895 (28 
Stat. 622), and section II of the act of 
March 1, 1919 (40 Stat. 1270; 44 United 
States Code, section ITI). The NIE should 
also have the capability to reinvest in 
further research and development such 
revenues generated through the sale of 
materials developed under NIE sponsor- 
ship. 

PERSONNEL 

If the Institute succeeds in focusing 
attention and prestige on educational 
R. & D., it will be able to draw upon the 
best of the world's talent. Individuals 
with high caliber scientific, technical 
and administrative skills are difficult to 
categorize according to conventional civil 
service patterns and in many instances 
would not be available for employment 
for the kinds of time periods typically 
imposed by the Civil Service. Therefore, 
the bill provides that up to one-third of 
the fulltime, regular technical or profes- 
sional employees can be exempted from 
Civil Service Classification Law. 

In closing, I would point out that edu- 
cational R. & D. will not make policy de- 
cision for American education—who will 
pay for the schools and how they will be 
financed, what kinds of goals we set for 
those completing different phases of the 
educational process, how we handle 
larger social problems that closely affect 
education such as racial differences, drug 
abuse, the youth culture. What we can 
hope for is an enlightened understanding 
of how to achieve those policy decisions 
that we make and what the impact of 
those decisions is likely to be. Now, all 
too often, those important decisions are 
made in total oblivion. The National In- 
stitute of Education offers us the hope of 
fuller understanding. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate very much the contri- 
bution of the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. Chairman, after all the testimony 
in the period of time before the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee during 
which this bill has been considered, I 
think it is fair to say that there is a 
problem in terms of the financial stand- 
ing of institutions of higher education, 
but the financial stresses of the late 
1960’s were not felt uniformly on 
each and every campus across the coun- 
try. Though few institutions of higher 
education were immune from the eco- 
nomic downturn, the wide ranging fac- 
tors of differing size, source of funds, en- 
dowment, fiscal management, geographic 
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location, dependence on Federal research 
moneys, and so forth, have produced 
varying degrees of financial distress from 
campus to campus. There is little doubt 
that even with the prospect of general 
Federal assistance, an unacceptable num- 
ber of colleges and universities will face 
financial collapse in the immediate fu- 
ture. Simply put, some institutions are 
financially in alot worse shape than 
others. 

In a letter to the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. DELLENBACK) Alfred B. 
Fitt, the special adviser at Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn., perceptively laid 
out this problem as follows: 

I write in connection with the pending 
higher education authorization legislation, 
and specifically about two of its aspects, one 
of which affects all colleges and universities 
and the other a much lesser number. 

The first has to do with federal financial 
aid to institutions. The Senate bill channels 
that aid through students in the form of a 
“cost-of-instruction allowance” for each fed- 
erally aided student enrolled, while the 
House version for the most part bases insti- 
tutional aid on the total number enrolled. 

While the Senate version is clearly su- 
perior, both involve an assumption which I 
think plainly incorrect, namely, that there 
is a federal responsibility to help preserve 
all colleges and universities, no matter their 
actual financial condition or how wretched 
their programs, how limited their appeal to 
Students or how wastefully they are man- 
aged. 

Once such a responsibility is assumed, I 
do not see how it can be gotten rid of. It 
would be far better if the Congress enacted 
no institutional aid proposal at this session 
and took another year to think through how 
best the federal government can bring ra- 
tionallty and fairness and adequate re- 
sources to the financing of higher education. 
The delay can do no harm, since there is no 
reasonable prospect that general institu- 
tional aid, even if authorized, will be funded 
this fiscal year. 


I think the statement of Mr. Fitt is an 
important ingredient in the considera- 
tion by this Congress of the whole con- 
cept of the financial stress faced by the 
institutions of higher education, but 
those crises in higher education do not 
fall uniformly upon the institutions. I 
think this House ought to take into con- 
sideration the availability of alternate 
sources of financing for those institu- 
tions that are in serious financial trouble. 

That is specifically related to title 
XVIII of the committee-reported bill. 
Let me call attention of the committee 
to some of the evidence which has been 
compiled about why this particular ap- 
proach ought to be considered and favor- 
ably enacted by the committee in its con- 
sideration of this bill. 

For example, Ben Lawrence, Director 
of the National Center for Higher Edu- 
cation Management Systems, Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Edu- 
cation, in a letter in June wrote: 

Ideally . . . I would like (1) legislation to 
be devised that would take emergency short 
term steps to forestall, to the extent possible, 
any worsening of the fiscal situation in 
higher education and (2) concurrent with 
that legislation immediate initiation of steps 
to study intensely the problem of providing 
general assistance to higher education as I 
have previously described in my testimony 
before the subcommittee. 
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In addition, the District of Columbia 
Commission on Academic Facilities sub- 
mitted a paper to the subcomittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor and 
in that said the following: 


We believe that emergency assistance may 
indeed be imperative to save a significant 
number of private colleges and universities. 
The issues involved in alternative approaches 
to direct institutional assistance appear quite 
complex at this time. Even if the current ses- 
sion of the Congress is able to authorize and 
fund a program of direct institutional asssist- 
ance, the provisions of Section 123— 


Which is in the bill of the other body 
and is similar to title XVIII of this bill— 


Would still be needed to assist some insti- 
tutions in meeting their responsibilities to 
the Nation, If the current session of the 
Congress should fail to enact direct insti- 
tutional assistance, then emergency assist- 
ance as provided in section 123 becomes a 
critical imperative. 


There was in addition, Mr. Chairman, 
an extraordinarily good statement that 
was submitted by a number of individuals 
in higher education which I believe also 
deserves attention and consideration by 
the Members of the committee. This is a 
memorandum submitted on June 21 to 
the Members of the House Special Sub- 
committee on Education, and reads as 
follows: 


We would like to express our concern about 
the general aid to higher education insti- 
tutions’ provisions of the committee in mark- 
up on the higher education bill. 

We fully recognize the emergency condi- 
tion facing many institutions at the present 
time. However, we believe that none of the 
currently proposed formulas for general aid 
sufficiently take into account or appropriately 
respond to need differential in terms of per- 
formance or potential among institutions. 

We believe that real cases of emergency 
should be met by special discretionary funds 
with appropriate legislative guidelines for 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and also that institutions should be 
helped with cost of instruction grants for 
particularly needy students. However, we be- 
lieve that a more thorough investigation of 
an appropriate means or formula for fund- 
ing should be developed before aid on more 
than an emergency basis is made available. 

Dr. Ted Gilbert, Chairman, State Higher 
Education Executive Officers Association and 
Executive Director, Council on Public Higher 
Education, Kentucky; 

Dr. Lyman Glenny, Associate Director, 
Center for Research and Development in 
Higher Education, University of California, 
Berkeley; 

Dr. Ben Lawrence, Director, National Cen- 
ter for Higher Education Management Sys- 
tems, Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education; 

Dr. Robert Mautz, Chancellor, State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education, Florida; 

Dr. Richard M. Millard, Director, Higher 
Education Services, Education Commission 
of the States, Denver; and Dr. Ralph Dungan, 
Chancellor of Higher Education, State of New 
Jersey. 


It is for these reasons I believe we must 
consider the concept of providing some 
form of real emergency assistance on @ 
limited basis, to provide substantial as- 
sistance to those institutions facing a 
significant crisis. 

Thus, an across-the-board formula ap- 
proach to the varying fiscal plights of the 
colleges and universities will not be suffi- 
cient for those institutions in greatest 
need. Just as the general economic adver- 
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sities affected them in differing degrees, 
general aid will be of differing benefit 
to them. The provisions of title XVII, 
therefore, are intended to complement 
the institutional aid of title VIII, target- 
ing emergency relief to those institutions 
in the most dire of circumstances, those 
whose very existence is threatened. 

It is clear that some of the most finan- 
cially threatened institutions are also the 
ones that contribute greatly to the diver- 
sity and equality of opportunity in high- 
er education: black institutions and the 
small, private liberal arts colleges. The 
committee report notes the particular 
effect on the small colleges, and the plight 
of the predominantly Negro colleges was 
underlined by the following statement 
submitted by Herman R. Branson, presi- 
dent of Lincoln University, and president 
of the National Association for Equal 
Opportunity in Higher Education: 

We find it difficult to argue, however, that 
all colleges and universities have the same 
financial problems. At least they are not of 
the same intensity or urgency. We respect- 
fully urge, therefore, that in addition to the 
general support formula of H.R. 7248, that 
additional aid be granted those schools en- 
rolling large numbers of students from low 
income families— 


The title makes provisions for the 
necessary human decisionmaking in the 
determination of severe financial distress. 
It sets forth certain thresholds which 
must be crossed before any institution 
can even apply for the emergency assist- 
ance. This will “cull out” great numbers 
of institutions that are not in severe 
trouble and allow the decisionmaking to 
concentrate on a smaller number of 
institutions. 

The Secretary of HEW would be as- 
sisted in this task by a Council on Higher 
Education Relief Assistance. The Council 
would consist of nine members to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary, with particular 
expertise in the problems of the fiscal 
and academic management of higher ed- 
ucation. They would be able to recom- 
mend more specific and detailed eligi- 
bility criteria for the analysis and ap- 
proval of applications for financial 
assistance. 

The committee was clearly handi- 
capped in its consideration of this legis- 
lation by the lack of sound data on the 
financing of higher education. One of the 
areas that remains unclear is the nature 
of “deficits” in public universities. The 
bill provides for the Secretary to under- 
take an immediate and thorough study of 
the alternative ways of supporting higher 
education. The results of the study would 
be available to the Congress by Novem- 
ber 1, 1972, 8 months before the termi- 
nation of the authority of this title. We 
would thus be in a much better position 
to evaluate the long-term needs for insti- 
tutional support. 

The temporary and emergency nature 
of this title is underlined by the 2-year 
limitation of its authority, and by the 
fact that it does not amend the Higher 
Education Act. It should also be empha- 
sized that the level of funding, $150 mil- 
lion for each of fiscal years 1972 and 
1973, is such that its purpose would 
clearly be limited to relieving the short- 
term crisis rather than providing for the 
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long-range solution to the financial prob- 
lems facing institutions of higher educa- 
tion. An institution can receive only one 
grant under this title, and it must dem- 
onstrate its capability to regain its fi- 
nancial self-reliance. 

A close parallel can be drawn to the 
provisions of the Emergency Employment 
Act of 1971. Whereas all units of general 
local government were eligible to apply 
for financial assistance to hire the unem- 
ployed in transitional public service jobs, 
the law provides for a special employ- 
ment assistance program targeted spe- 
cifically at areas of greatest need. The 
recognition was clearly made that the 
general problem of unemployment was 
particularly acute in certain areas and 
thus could be best attacked by a supple- 
mental and targeted program. 

In my judgment, no State formula, 
categorical program, student aid program 
or general aid provision will rescue 
those institutions who—often through no 
real fault of their own—are in serious 
financial distress. Many can make a via- 
ble contribution to our higher education 
system, and only need a specific grant of 
a specific size to get over a temporary fi- 
nancial hump. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that there 
is an important distinction between re- 
lief assistance and recovery assistance, 
something akin to the difference between 
giving someone an aspirin or a real cur- 
ative. Recovery assistance implies not 
only a more careful selection of eligibles, 
but considerable attention to specific re- 
forms, followup monitoring, provisions 
of technical and managerial assistance, 
and so on—an expectation, in short, that 
the grant itself will and should lead to 
recovery. This might be objective of the 
Foundation or another Office of Educa- 
tion program, but was not the proper ob- 
jective of title 18 which is directed at 
buying additional time until other fac- 
tors—for example, self help, or a new 
Federal program in a few years—come 
into play. 

At the same time, even in a relief pro- 
gram, there is a need to decide whether 
everyone in distress should receive relief 
or just those who might have a chance 
of making it. Since our aspirins are ex- 
pensive, and I don’t believe that the Fed- 
eral Government has a legitimate in- 
terest in bailing out every institution per 
se, I have established recovery capability 
as a condition for receiving a grant under 
this title. 

In addition there are, I believe, some 
questions which must be asked about 
dire conditions under which an institu- 
tion should receive aid: 

First, what steps has the institution 
taken to control its budget? What steps 
has it taken to economize, to consolidate 
or clear programs, better utilize facilities, 
reduce costs of programs, apply cost- 
benefit analysis? 

Second, what steps has it taken toward 
planning its future on a sound basis and 
what movement toward that plan? 

Has it identified the institution’s role, 
assets, potential income, et cetera? 

Third, what efforts have been made to 
share resources with other institutions or 
consortia, or to use other available fa- 
cilities—stadium, theaters, et cetera? 
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Fourth, have they analyzed the use of 
resources to see how much is actually 
spent on instruction, vis-a-vis adminis- 
tration or other activities and then 
weighed the values of these other ac- 
tivities? 

Fifth, is there a commitment of the in- 
stitution as a whole to accomplish these 
charges or just of a few people in the ad- 
ministration? 

To what extent has information been 
shared with the various whole compo- 
nents of the campus? 

Is there evidence from the depart- 
ments of action? 

What evidence is there that the gov- 
erning board has exercised effective con- 
trol? . 

Sixth, has the institution adequate fi- 
nancial data and accounting systems? 

The gentleman from Ilinois (Mr. 
ERLENBORN) referred to the testimony of 
Dr. Alice Ridlin. Her statement is ex- 
cellent and I want at this point to in- 
clude a part of her statement as it relates 
to the need for some type of emergency 
assistance: 


It is certainly not obvious that a program 
of general support for higher education is 
the appropriate answer to all or even most 
of these varied financial problems. 

Where the major problem is adjustments 
of the institution to a cut in federal re- 
search or some other temporary reversal of 
fortunes (perhaps associated with recession 
and inflation or just poor planning), some 
more specific emergency assistance should 
be considered. Emergency loan programs for 
institutions in trouble, a moratorium on 
debts to the federal government or some 
kind of transitional assistance to ease the 
phasing out of federal programs would be 
far more desirable than the enactment of a 
general support program to meet these tem- 
porary crises. The general aid funds would 
quickly become expected and permanent 
parts of all institutional budgets. There is 
no reason to think that future temporary 
crises would be lessened by the existence of 
this type of aid 

Where the problem is the inability of 
private institutions to compete for students 
with cheaper public institutions, general aid 
of the type suggested in H.R. 7248 will not 
alleviate the problem, Aid will go equally to 
public and private institutions and any dif- 
ferentials between them will tend to be 
maintained. A more adequate student aid 
program which would enable public insti- 
tutions to increase their tuition without 
fear of closing opportunities to low-income 
students would do far more to improve the 
competitive position of private institutions 
vis-a-vis public competitors. Where the 
problem is simply lack of demand for the 
product or student dissatisfaction with the 
type of institution, federal aid will probably 
not help, or not for long. There is nothing 
in the proposed program to induce changes in 
the way institutions are run or greater re- 
sponsiveress to student desires. 

Where the problem is attributable to in- 
creases in enrollment, especially enrollment 
of low-income students, under federal stu- 
dent aid programs, a different type of insti- 
tutional aid would seem to be in order, If 
the federal government is to continue and 
increase its commitment to equalizing op- 
portunity for low-income young people, it 
will be bringing large numbers of these stu- 
dents on tc campuses without increasing the 
resources of these institutions to meet the 
needs. A strong case can certainly be made 
for giving aid to institutions in the form of 
cost-of-education allowances to help defray 
the additional costs of educating a federally 
aided student. Such a proposal is embodied 
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in Senator Mondale’s bill (S. 1161). The case 
for the cost-of-education allowance seems to 
me far stronger than that for general insti- 
tutiona’ aid. The cost-of-education allow- 
ance program would channel institutional 
aid to those institutions bearing the heavi- 
est burden of educating low-income students 
and helping to meet a federally determined 
need. 


By all of this, Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the committee understands the compel- 
ling reasons for maintaining title 18 in 
the bill. 

There are a number of other features 
in this bill to which I could refer but time 
does not permit that. May I express my 
thanks to the subcommittee for their 
kindness in allowing me to cffer amend- 
ments which relate specifically to prob- 
lems in Wisconsin’s programs. The modi- 
fications made will enable the State His- 
torical Society Library to share in re- 
sources heretofore denied to them as well 
as the Wisconsin loan program to offer 
greater opportunities for our State’s stu- 
dents through its new eligibility to par- 
ticipate fully in Federal programs. 

There is one further aspect of this 
bill to which I would like to now turn 
and that is title XVI. 

I support title XVI of the bill—the 
Occupational Education Act of 1971— 
which I had the honor to cosponsor when 
it was first introduced as H.R. 7429 on 
April 7 of this year. This bill, was cospon- 
sored by most of the ranking members of 
our committee on both sides of the aisle, 
and enjoys the support not only of the 
American Vocational Association and the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, but virtually of the entire educa- 
tional community. Its enactment as title 
XVI would mark a long step forward to- 
ward the goal of providing every Ameri- 
can with a real opportunity for educa- 
tion designed to help him get a decent 
job in a worthwhile occupation. 

I am particularly concerned that one 
feature of the title be retained— and be 
retained intact. That is section 1612 
which establishes by law a Bureau of Oc- 
cupational Education in the U.S. Office 
of Education, and mandates the assign- 
ment of not less than 11 supergrades to 
the new Bureau; headed by a Deputy 
Commissioner at GS-18 and having not 
less than three GS-17 and not less than 
seven GS-16 positions to support him. 

I understand that there may be offered 
an amendment to eliminate the designa- 
tion of these supergrade positions. Be- 
cause of very exceptional circumstances, 
I hope the amendment will not be offered 
or that it will be soundly defeated if it is 
offered. The simple fact is that over a 
long period of years, under both Republi- 
can and Democratic administrations, vo- 
cational and occupational education has 
been systematically downgraded in the 
U.S. Office of Education despite great 
and continued congressional pressure to 
put in on the same basis as higher 
educati-n. 

Recently Commissioner Marland has 
made some moves to correct this mat- 
ter, although they are not nearly suffi- 
cient in my judgment. For example, he 
obtained one of the most able vocational 
educators in the Nation, Dr. Robert 
Worthington of New Jersey, to head up 
the existing Bureau. Dr. Worthington 
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was formerly State director of voca- 
tional-technical education in his State 
and is nationally and internationally 
recognized for his work in this field. Yet 
he is accorded only the rating of GS-17 
and the title “Associate” rather than 
“Deputy” Commissioner. This means 
that he does not sit in on the twice 
weekly policy meetings with Commis- 
sioner Marland and it also means that 
vocational and occupational education 
does not haye the same voice in the U.S. 
Office of Education as does, for example, 
higher education. 

Let me relate some other elemental 
facts about the condition title XVI is 
designed to correct. In the existing Bu- 
reau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical 
Education—as of January of 1971— 
there were 188 positions, of whom only 
69 were assigned to administer the Vo- 
cational Education Act with its $500 
million annual appropriations. By com- 
parison: there were 393 employees in 
the Bureau of Elementary and Second- 
ary Education and 102 assigned to com- 
pensatory education alone; there were 
447 employees in the Bureau of Higher 
Education with 129 assigned to the In- 
stitute for International Studies; there 
were 365 positions assigned to the Bu- 
reau of Planning, Research, and Evalua- 
tion, with 141 of these working on edu- 
cational statistics. Even the Office of 
Administration had 341 employees. 

The assignment of supergrade posi- 
tions within the office is even more 
shocking. There is one GS-16 to head 
up the division having responsibility for 
making the Vocational Education Act 
work as Congress hoped it might and as 
the national interest requires. In the 
entire Bureau there are five positions at 
the GS-16 and 17 levels—one of which 
is vacant—none at GS-18. In the USS. 
Office of Education there currently are 
55 supergrade positions, including five at 
the GS-18 level. So it is easy enough to 
see how vocational-technical, occupa- 
tional and adult education rates on the 
pecking order of the U.S. Office. The 
provisions of title XVI—if retained in- 
tact in this bill—will correct this situa- 
tion. It will give to an expanded Bureau 
of Occupational Education the place in 
the U.S. Office which the great majority 
of the Congress, I am convinced, would 
like to see it occupy. 

Mr. Chairman, in testimony before 
Mr. Puctinsk1’'s subcommittee on Septem- 
ber 20 of this year Mr. Lowell A. Burkett 
fully documented the deplorable posi- 
tion of occupational education in the Of- 
fice of Education hierarchy. He also 
made this cogent summary statement of 
the reason why we must enact title XVI 
as it is in the bill. He said: 

The national leadership and accountabil- 
ity role for vocational education has con- 
sistently declined over the last decade while 
during the same period of time Congress has 
enacted major legislation to expand and im- 
prove the Nation’s capability for providing 
yocational education opportunities “for per- 
sons of all ages of all communities.” The 
weakest link in the chain of leadership nec- 
essary for implementing the goals and pur- 
poses of the 1968—Vocational Education— 
amendments is without doubt at the Federal 
level. 

Mr. Chairman, during the course of 
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our committee’s consideration of the his- 
toric 1968 Vocational Education Act 
Amendments, I seriously considered of- 
fering an amendment to create a bureau 
by law, much as is done in section 1612 
of this bill. I was dissuaded from that 
course then and I regret it now, because 
subsequent events have aptly demon- 
strated that the only way the Congress 
can guarantee the leadership necessary 
for occupational education in the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy is to legislate it. That 
is what title XVI does and I shall fight to 
Keep it intact. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 7248, the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1971 as reported by the House 
Education and Labor Committee. 

This bill is one of the most complex 
measures to come before the House in a 
number of years. It is the product of long 
months of deliberations involving many 
compromises. As such, the bill falls short 
of expectations in some areas but, over- 
all, it is legislation which represents a 
constructive approach to support for 
higher education and deserves the sup- 
port of this body. 

The legislation provides a 5-year ex- 
tension with certain modifications of 
existing categorical aid programs for 
higher education. These include the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, 
the International Education Act of 1963, 
the National Defense Student Loan Pro- 
gram, the College Work-Study Program, 
the Educational Opportunity Grants Pro- 
gram, and the College Library Program. 

In addition, H.R. 7248 would establish 
a number of new programs including the 
first general institutional aid program, 
a National Institute of Education, an 
ethnic heritage studies program, and a 
youth camp safety program. 

While all these new programs are 
worthwhile and deserving of support, by 
far the most important of them is the 
general institutional aid provided for 
higher education in the bill. This section, 
title VIII, authorizes the first program 
of general assistance to public and pri- 
vate institutions of higher education. 
Two-thirds of the funds to be awarded 
would be determined on the basis of the 
number of fulltime enrolled students in 
a college or university. The remaining 
one-third would be distributed on a 
cost-of-education basis related to the 
amount institutions receive in Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grants, Work-Study, 
and National Defense student loan funds. 
Appropriations of $955 million for fiscal 
year 1972 up to $1.3 billion for fiscal 
year 1976 are authorized under title VII. 

An April 1971 survey by the National 
Association of State Universities and 
Land Grant Colleges indicates that in 
recent years university budgets must 
increase 10 percent annually in order to 
maintain their same level of services. 
Forty-four of the 78 State universities 
reported fiscal year 1971 budget increases 
of less than the required 10 percent; 
three actually experienced budget de- 
creases. 

Studies made by the Association of 
American Colleges indicate that, unless 
immediate aid is forthcoming, 365 of the 
Nation’s private colleges may be closed 
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in this decade and 200 of them will have 
exhausted their liquid assets with a year. 

Pressure from inflation and rising 
costs has been aggravated by a spec- 
tacular increase in enrollment. In fiscal 
year 1940, college enrollment was only 
1.5 million. In 1959, those enrolled for 
degree credit were 3.38 million; in 1969, 
7.30 million. The figure projected for 
1979 is 11.08 million. 

This obvious financial crisis in Ameri- 
can higher education manifests itself in 
deficit operation, curtailed services that 
adversely affect the quality of education, 
and efforts to increase income that ad- 
versely affect the educational mission, 
such as raising tuition beyond the reach 
of low and middle income families. 

Average costs this year for tuition, 
room and board at public colleges have 
reached almost $1,500. At private schools, 
the annual cost now is well over $3,000. 
Moreover, the U.S. Office of Education 
estimates that tuition alone will increase 
by 25 percent at public institutions of 
higher learning and by 38 percent at pri- 
vate institutions in the next 10 years. 

General aid to higher education is nec- 
essary to alleviate the financial strain on 
both parents of students and on our 
State governments which have been com- 
pelled to increase the tax burden on their 
citizens in order to support State univer- 
sities and colleges. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the overwhelm- 
ing approval of the Higher Education 
Act of 1971. Education is the best invest- 
ment we can make in our Nation’s future. 
It is an investment we must make at all 
levels of government. It is a commitment 
we must never let slip, for education is 
indispensable to a free society. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, today we 
are called upon to consider one of the 
most important and complex education 
bills that has been brought before Con- 
gress in recent years. The Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1971, H.R. 72481, would ex- 
tend existing aid for 5 years for the fol- 
lowing Federal higher education acts: 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
the Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963, and the International Education 
Act of 1966. The bill also creates a num- 
ber of new and urgently needed programs 
including the first Federal general assist- 
ance program for higher education. 

This college level education act would 
provide a 5-year extension of current 
student assistance loan plans including 
the national defense student loan pro- 
gram. Nearly every student attending 
colleges and universities in recent times 
has availed himself to this necessary and 
useful Ioan. The national defense stu- 
dent loan program has given many of our 
college level students the money to con- 
tinue their education. Extension of this 
loan program does more than give all 
students an equal opportunity to attend 
college, its continuance is a guaranteed 
investment in America’s most valuable 
resource—education. The proposed legis- 
lation which we are considering today is 
also significant in that it would increase 
the authorized annual appropriation 
from $19 million to $120 million for de- 
veloping educational institutions. 

Other major features of higher educa- 
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tion act includes a 2-year authorization 
for emergency relief to institutions in 
great financial distress. This relief would 
total $150 million for each of the 2 years. 
Without this emergency relief many col- 
leges throughout the Nation will be 
forced to close because of the serious- 
ness of expenses exceeding revenues, in- 
flation and unforseen changes in admis- 
sions. The primary expense of our col- 
leges is faculty salaries and not an over- 
building of dorms. Colleges are faced with 
salary expenses which cannot effectively 
be changed downward by extending this 
emergency relief to institutions the crisis 
of possible colleges closings will not oc- 
cur. Judicious and responsible action on 
the part of our colleges, universities and 
the Federal Government will avert this 
crisis. 

In terms of general institutional aid, 
the bill authorizes a program of general 
assistance to both public and private in- 
stitutions of higher learning. This aspect 
of the higher education act would au- 
thorize appropriations from $955 million 
in fiscal year 1972 up to $1.3 billion for 
fiscal year 1976. At the same time, a com- 
mission would be established whose re- 
sponsibility would be to examine the fi- 
nancial crises facing higher educational 
institutions. 

The bill includes a provision of special 
importance to parents dealing with youth 
camp safety. Each year almost 8 mil- 
lion children go off to camp, yet in 19 
States there are no regulations govern- 
ing camping at all, and in many other 
States only some areas of camping are 
covered by law. Now this obvious defi- 
ciency in protecting our children will be 
eliminated by requiring Federal stand- 
ards for the protection and safety of our 
youths who attend day camp, resident 
camp, or travel camp. Stiff monetary 
penalties would be assessed for violations 
of these Federal standards. The past 
failure to establish adequate standards 
for many camps has caused tragic con- 
sequences, now we can extend some pro- 
tection to our children at camp. 

Mr. Chairman, to provide a program 
meeting the needs of education is a chal- 
lenging task, and the challenge has been 
partially met by this bill, The Higher Ed- 
ucation Act of 1971. The strength of 
America’s educational enterprise springs 
from a variety of sources, but one prin- 
ciple is a main source of that strength: 
the right of every individual to have an 
equal opportunity for an education. This 
bill directly supports that very principle 
by giving aid to individuals and institu- 
tions and prohibiting sex discrimination. 

We cannot compromise, or give half- 
way when it comes to the education of 
our youth. All of us are aware that an 
underfunded school can easily become a 
poor or mediocre one. A poor school is al- 
most worse than no school. Every dollar 
spent on the education of our youth is a 
dollar wisely spent. The cornerstone of 
America’s greatness is the continual em- 
phasis on the quality of her youths’ ed- 
ucation. 

We are constantly improving our ed- 
ucational programs and practices, not as 
a matter of national pride, but as a ne- 
cessity for the survival and advancement 
Higher Educational Act of 1971 we are 
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of all civilization. By passage of the 
continuing the forward movement of ed- 
ucation by strengthing those principles 
which are the foundation of America’s 
educational system. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 7248 now pending 
before the Congress. The plight of small 
private colleges and universities in Amer- 
ica is very grave at this moment in our 
history. So desperate is their plight that 
it is predicted that more than half will 
cease to exist within the next 5 or 10 
years unless this Congress accepts the 
responsibility for their survival. 

Many of my colleagues in the Congress 
are alumni of small, private colleges and 
universities. In fact, our Nation would be 
much poorer in leadership had these 
noble institutions gone down the drain 
prior to this time. 

America can ill afford taking lightly 
the role of importance that the small 
college will play in the future of this 
great Nation. Most small colleges and 
universities are located in the small cities 
in nonurban regions of our heartland. 
They are out there close to the people 
who are the grassroots of the real stal- 
wart America. 

They are serving a constituency which 
may be characterized as the backbone of 
America—a core of hard-working and 
dedicated people. 

From these homes and these institu- 
tions will be graduated a dependable 
supply of the best citizens of our land. 
It is said by leading educators of the 
Nation that small colleges turn out a 
leadership product that is far out of pro- 
portion to their resources and enroll- 
ments. Although the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare may cast aspersions toward some 
of these institutions as being inefficient, 
there are some of us who feel that effi- 
ciency should be measured by the gradu- 
ated product rather than the cold im- 
personal point of view that is reflected 
by computer accounting methods. 

The standard of measurement must be 
the student and the quality of this stu- 
dent that is produced by the small col- 
leges and universities in America. If we 
use the student point of view, these in- 
stitutions will be found to be the most 
efficient social institutions we have in 
our Nation today. Giant universities or 
mega-versities, may turn out their 
thousands by the assembly line method 
in vogue today, but it is from these small, 
private colleges that we expect to find 
unique combinations of education and 
character development so vital to our 
national destiny. 

We must keep these institutions strong 
and viable if we are to avoid mental tyr- 
anny in America. If we follow the pres- 
ent course without concern for the small 
college, we will find in a few years only 
two segments of our higher education 
existent: the State-controlled system, 
and a few of the giant privately endowed 
universities. It cannot be said with any 
stretch of the imagination that this will 
be good for the mind of America. I fear 
the insensitivity of such a system to the 
major needs of our people. This could 
well be called a tyranny because the 
average American would be helpless to 
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change the situation and would be forced 
to take what was offered in the field of 
education. 

In the past, large groups of our people 
have felt dedicated to perpetuate a cul- 
ture or persuasion by the establishment 
of colleges top reserve and pass on their 
ideals, We appear to be rapidly approach- 
ing a time when this nobility of purpose 
may be economically impossible. I abhor 
this thought. 

It should also be pointed out that these 
small, private colleges carry a major 
burden in the education of people from 
low income families. At one time it was 
true that the rich sent their children to 
the private schools. This is no longer 
typical. There are thousands of young 
people from low income and even poverty 
level families attending the small, private 
colleges and universities. By the in- 
genuity and the benevolence of their sup- 
porters, millions of dollars in scholar- 
ships and grants are made annually to 
the economically underprivileged stu- 
dents in the private sector of higher 
education. The rich families are now 
sending more and more of their sons and 
daughters to the State universities and 
Ivy League colleges, This results in a 
growing burden for the fewer rich bene- 
factors who help the smaller private 
institutions. 

The Congress must include the pres- 
ervation of the small, private American 
colleges and universities in its commit- 
ment to all of our educational programs. 
Without them, the whole nation loses. 
With them, an indispensable part of our 
American heritage is preserved. 

Mr, KEMP. Mr. Chairman, Thomas 
Jefferson, who wished to be remembered 
as the founder of the University of Vir- 
ginia, knew that the destiny of America 
was inseparable from education—that in 
the fulfillment of the promise of this 
new Nation, education would be the key. 

We have tried hard to hold to Jeffer- 
son’s ideal. We have seen our schools and 
colleges flourish and grow, ever enrich- 
ing our heritage. 

Now, almost two centuries after Jef- 
ferson, we also know a sterner truth. The 
philosopher and educator, Alfred North 
Whitehead, warned: 

In the conditions of modern life, the rule 
is absolute: The race which does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed. 


This bill that we are debating here 
today is a clear indication that we do 
value education and that we have 
acknowledged and are ready to meet the 
financial crisis which besets our institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 7248 because, in my opinion, it 
recognizes the combined success and 
strength of the student loan program of 
the NDIA, work-study, the educational 
opportunity grants, and the guaranteed 
student Ioan programs. It adds a much 
needed Student Loan Marketing Asso- 
ciation creating a Government sponsored 
private corporation which will facilitate 
the liquidity of more resources for stu- 
dents in the middle family income sector 
who need to borrow money for their 
higher education. Moreover, while im- 
proving these student aid measures, ade- 
quate attention is given to the dire need 
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to extend other highly essential assist- 
ance, such as the program of community 
service and continuing education which 
has encouraged the campuses to reach 
out to the local community and try to 
help solve problems of poverty, housing, 
unemployment, youth opportunity, rec- 
reation, land use and transportation. 
This program has challenged thousands 
of students and as many as 3.5 million 
citizens with the day-to-day work efforts 
of trying to solve the knotty problems 
of modern urban, rural and suburban 
communities. Problems not necessarily 
dealt with in the academic setting or 
textbooks. Moreover, H.R. 7248 under- 
scores the importance of assistance to 
college libraries recognizing the breadth 
of the knowledge explosion. The vast ex- 
tent and variety of information sources 
requires that institutions of higher edu- 
cation, both students and faculty, have 
access to adequate library materials, 
services, and other media. Authorities 
have confirmed the fact that rising costs 
coupled with stationary or decreasing 
revenues from State sources or from pri- 
vate donors squeeze the financial re- 
sources of most of the Nation's higher 
education libraries. Campus libraries are 
among the first casualties of institution 
budget cuts. Furthermore, the extension 
of programs to strengthen developing 
institutions is of equal necessity. Serving 
institutions with student bodies com- 
posed mainly of minority students, this 
program provides the largest single 
source of Federal funds directly avail- 
able to these institutions. It grants as- 
sistance to encourage cooperative ar- 
rangements among institutions, and 
bolsters the faculty through programs of 
national teaching fellowships and pro- 
fessors emeritus grants. 

All of these programs and those which 
H.R. 7248 would improve and strengthen 
such as the NDEA equipment grant pro- 
gram, the graduate fellowship and lan- 
guage and area studies program of the 
NDEA; the programs of assistance to in- 
stitutions for the improvement of under- 
graduate instruction and for the im- 
provement of graduate programs of the 
higher education act, to mention only a 
few, are significantly successful and are 
vital to particularly important parts of 
our whole American education structure. 

Today, however, there is a far broader, 
in fact, an all encompassing problem, to 
which H.R, 7248 addresses itself—that is 
the financial crisis which besets the Na- 
tion’s institutions of higher education. 
This crisis has been mounting steadily 
over the past 10 years, and as one scholar 
stated “higher education has come upon 
hard times.” Although today this Na- 
tion’s campuses are more comprehensive 
and productive than any other in the 
world, our campuses do not have suffi- 
cient funds to adequately finance their 
growing needs. Scores of authoritative 
studies have spotlighted these financial 
problems which are caused by spiraling 
costs, inflation and enrollments. 

As Dr. Earl Cheit pointed out in his 
1971 study, “The New Depression in 
Higher Education”: 

Inflation has also afflicted government ap- 
propriations at the State level and it has 
contributed to the taxpayers’ revolt against 
bond issues. In June 1970, in California, & 
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bond proposal for capital support of medical 
schools and health sciences was voted down 
in 55 of the State’s 58 counties. 


Private institutions are plagued with 
financial problems too. The Association 
of American Colleges has reported that 
365 private colleges and universities may 
be closed in the next decade because of 
the cost-price squeeze. Two hundred of 
these institutions will have depleted their 
liquid assets within a year. 

On the other hand, of 278 State col- 
leges and universities, 75 percent report 
that financial difficulty is their major 
problem. 

Throughout the whole mosaic of high- 
er education in this Nation’s institutions, 
campuses have had to curtail services, 
drop essential new programs which 
would serve the country, operate at a 
deficit, and some have even gone bank- 
rupt. In this, the most prosperous coun- 
try in the world, which can spend tril- 
lions of dollars on defense and billions in 
space exploration, we should be capable 
of establishing a program of assistance 
to undergird those institutions of higher 
education that supply the talent and 
skills which make these other programs 
possible. 

The extent and diversity of the Na- 
tion’s institutions of higher education, 
unique to this country, and clearly re- 
sponsible for our strength, requires the 
type of two-part program of financial 
assistance proposed in the measure be- 
fore us. 

H.R. 7248 offers a new and dramatic 
program of general assistance to institu- 
tions of higher education as well as much 
needed temporary relief for campuses 
which are in immediate serious financial 
distress. 

These programs will serve to strength- 
en the relevancy of American higher edu- 
cation which has served the Nation so 
vigorously in many areas of exploration, 
invention, and experimentation. 

Our colleges and universities are de- 
veloping and refining the talent of our 
most valuable resource the untapped po- 
tential of our young men and women. To 
experience even a slight diminution of 
this resource would court disaster with 
the Nation’s future greatness. 

The urgency for financial assistance to 
institutions of higher education is clear. 
The immediate need defined. Enact this 
proposal and let the national commis- 
sion on the financing of post secondary 
education report to the Congress the im- 
pact of past and present support and 
what the necessary levels of all sources 
of support to postsecondary education 
should be. 

To ignore the scores of studies which 
have been made on the colleges’ plight 
would be negligent and could be an im- 
pediment to the Nation’s future. 

Mr. Chairman, I would further like to 
express my approval and support of our 
program for student aid as it would be 
improved and strengthened by H.R. 7248. 
No doubt all but a few agree with the 
President in the wish that no qualified 
student who wants to go to college should 
be barred by lack of money. This is a 
fine aim, and a practical one for its con- 
tribution to the individual and to the 
whole Nation. It is the means and meth- 
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ods of accomplishing this goal which 
bring differences and divergencies to the 
fore. Consider that it is only in the last 
25 years that other than the sons and 
daughters of well-to-do families have 
hoped to acquire higher education. Dur- 
ing that time the higher education com- 
munity has faced extraordinary changes 
not only in having had to accommodate 
an increased number of students but also 
in having had to modify instruction and 
introduce new courses in adjustment to 
unusual changes in technological devel- 
opment and in society. The Federal Goy- 
ernment has helped in this readjustment 
particularly in the field of student aid. 
The present program—as you know, con- 
sisting of three college-based forms of 
student aid, educational opportunity 
grants, work-study, and national defense 
student loans, and one federally sup- 
ported but privately financed form, guar- 
anteed student loans—has been built up 
gradually over the years as particular 
needs became apparent. First, in 1958, the 
National Defense Student Loan program 
was inaugurated. This provides low in- 
terest Federal loans to students in need 
of assistance through the institutions of 
higher education. In 1964 the work- 
study program was initiated to provide 
employment opportunities for those stu- 
dents needing still more assistance. The 
present program of aid was completed 
with the Higher Education Act of 1965 
which added educational opportunity 
grants for students with exceptional need 
for whom national defense student loans 
and work-study were insufficient aid, and 
qualifying under need standards but still 
finding financing of their education 
guaranteed student loans for those not 
difficult. 

What has evolved is a well balanced 
and nicely flexible program of student 
aid adjustable to different situations and 
needs. Now this is very important if we 
want to maintain our diversity and op- 
portunity for a choice in our colleges and 
universities. We have been justly proud 
of this diversity. It has in no small meas- 
ure contributed to the richness of our 
educational system. Some have suggested 
that a monetary standard of need be set 
for all student aid to insure taking care 
of the truly needy. However, this would 
not make allowances for the differing 
costs at colleges and universities. Stu- 
dents would not be able to consider more 
expensive institutions even if these alone 
offered the desired instruction. Nor 
would this monetary standard take into 
consideration various factors affecting 
each individual’s resources, factors such 
as a catastrophic illness or business fail- 
ure. At present the question of need is 
determined on a personal basis by a col- 
lege administrator who considers the 
complete picture of the student’s finan- 
cial situation. He then can use all three 
college-based kinds of aid to form a com- 
bination best suited to the particular 
student’s need or he may advise the 
guaranteed student loan program as 
most appropriate. This seems to me to 
be an exceptionally fair and practical 
method of solving the dilemma of how 
much aid and to whom, Testimony from 
administrators in the academic com- 
munity indicates basic satisfaction with 
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the program as is, except for inadequate 
funding and some inequities. 

H.R. 7248 improves the flexibility of 
these present programs by liberalizing 
the definition of need and increasing the 
yearly limits on grants and loans. In 
addition 10 percent of funds available 
for EOG and for work-study are inter- 
changeable and can be used for either 
program depending on the need in each 
institution. To correct possible inequities 
in allocation to the States, funds would 
be allotted in proportion not only to the 
number of college students but also in 
proportion to the number of high school 
graduates, the potential college students, 
and in proportion to the number of young 
people in low-income families in each 
State. This should correct the few de- 
fects now found in the overall program. 
Now this is not a time or area for ex- 
perimentation and delay. Instead of 
plunging into a whole new setup, untried 
and therefore undoubtedly inefficient, 
wouldn’t it be better to stay with a pro- 
gram which has been tried and found 
serviceable, especially now that we are 
getting the bugs and kinks out of it. Let 
us endorse these amendments as con- 
tained in H.R. 7248. 

Mr. Chairman, title IV of H.R. 7248 
increases the availability of student 
financial aid. It is generally an improve- 
ment over the existing system of student 
aid because: 

First. It makes part-time students eli- 
gible for educational opportunity grants 
and college work study. 

Second. It increases the annual grant 
limit and the number of years a student 
may receive an educational opportunity 
grant. 

Third. It provides special treatment 
for veterans in all student aid programs, 
and particularly in the work study for 
community service learning program. 

However, one area where I recommend 
a modification in the bill is title IV, sec- 
tion 465, Allotment of Funds to States. 
According to this section, moneys for col- 
lege work study, educational oppor- 
tunity grants and national defense stu- 
dent loans would be allocated among the 
States based on a formula of one-third 
fulltime enrollment in institutions of 
higher education, one-third high school 
graduates and one-third the number of 
related children under 18 years of age 
living in families with annual incomes of 
less than $3,000. New York State has 8.4 
percent of the national fulltime enroll- 
ment in institutions of higher education, 
8.6 percent of the national high school 
graduates and 4.9 percent of the children 
in families with annual incomes of less 
than $3,000. If the formula in section 465 
were adopted, New York State would thus 
receive 7.3 percent of the national Fed- 
eral student assistance. This is consider- 
ably less than New York State now re- 
ceives under the educational opportu- 
nity grant and the national defense stu- 
dent loan programs. Its share of educa- 
tional opportunity grants, college work 
study and national defense student 
loans is considerably deflated by the in- 
clusion of the number of children in fam- 
ilies with less than $3,000 annual income. 
The wording of the formula, as it now 
exists in section 465, would exclude chil- 
dren from welfare families in New York 
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State with an income in excess of $3,000. 
In New York State, a family of four on 
welfare is eligible for $6,156 per year, in- 
cluding medical payments. This same 
factor also reduces the share of Federal 
student assistance for other large urban 
States with major welfare programs. 
As an addition to section 465, we would 
favor the inclusion of related children 
under 18 years of age living in welfare 
families, even though their welfare pay- 
ments may exceed $3,000 per year. A sec- 
ondary option would be to base the for- 


mula for allocation of Federal student ` 


assistance among the States on full-time 
enrollment in institutions of higher edu- 
cation and high school graduates, and 
eliminate that portion of the formula 
that apportions money based on the 
number of children in families whose 
income is $3,000 or less. New York State 
and other large urban States will lose 
money unless some provision is made to 
change the formula. Hold harmless pro- 
visions are losses. 

I support title VIII—“General Assist- 
ance”’—and title XVIII—‘“Temporary 
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Relief for Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion in Financial Distress”—of H.R. 7248 
as the most viable compromise to be 
drafted to date. However, I recognize 
the complexities that were considered 
and must be considered in a formula 
that distributes aid to institutions of 
higher education, and therefore deem it 
essential that the National Commission 
on Financing of Post Secondary Educa- 
tion be established to further analyze 
this formula and additional factors for 
the Congress. I base our support of 
the general institutional aid provisions 
in H.R. 7248 on the following reasons: 

First. New York State would receive 
close to $1 million more under the for- 
mula contained in H.R. 7248, assuming 
a $100 million appropriation, than it 
would under a formula that was based 
only on a percentage of total Federal 
student assistance. The following table 
illustrates the differences in institu- 
tional aid for New York State based 
upon four different formulas for the 
public, private, and 2-year and commu- 
nity college sector. 


VARIATION IN NEW YORK STATE SHARE USING 4 DIFFERENT FORMULAS (BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION) ASSUMING A $100,000,000 
APPROPRIATION 


14 enrollment 14 enrollment 
14 Federal 34 Federal 
student studeut 
assistance assistance 


100 percent 
Federa! student 


H.R, 7248 assistance 


Public 
2 year and community college 
Total New York State 


$4, 596, 786 
3, 289, 032 
(705, 158) 


7, 885, 818 


$4,627,124 $4, 620, 513 
4, 182,445 3, 959, 807 
(1,181,279) (1, 062, 442) 


8, 809, 569 8, 580, 320 


$4,612, 545 
, 736, 146 
(943, 313) 


8, 348, 691 


Mr. Chairman, it is appropriate to 
point out at this section that H.R. 7248 
will have a very favorable impact on 
Erie County and the area. There are 13 
institutions of higher learning in the 
area surrounding Buffalo. We can easily 
see that the potential $1 million increase 
for the State will have a significant im- 
pact on my congressional district. 

Second. Any formula that bases in- 
stitutional aid on the percentage of Fed- 
eral student assistance is particularly 
prejudicial to the community colleges 
because of their small share of Federal 
student assistance. There are several 
reasons for this. The college work study 
program and the national defense stu- 
dent loan program have been difficult 
programs for the community colleges. 
Each of these programs require that the 
institution match the Federal grant—in 
the college work study program the in- 
stitution must provide 20 percent of the 
money and in the national defense stu- 
dent loan program the institution must 
provide 10 percent of the money. Com- 
munity colleges, with limited financial 
resources at their disposal, experience fi- 
nancial difficulties in providing these 
matching funds. In New York State, all 
community colleges participate in the 
college work study program because it 
offers experiences in keeping with the 
curriculum of the institution, but 10 of 
the State University of New York com- 
munity colleges find it financially impos- 
sible to participate in the national de- 
fense student loan program. 

The educational opportunity grant 
program is of only limited effectiveness 


with community college students. If a 


student receives an educational oppor- 
tunity grant of $1,000, the institution 
must provide $1,000 from other sources. 
Since the community colleges find it dif- 
ficult to receive moneys from the college 
work study program and the national de- 
fense student loan program and have 
only limited financial aid of their own, 
they are often unable to participate in 
the educational opportunity grant pro- 
gram to the extent that is necessary. 

Under existing legislation, part-time 
students are ineligible for educational 
opportunity grants and college work 
study. The only Federal student assist- 
ance program they are eligible for is the 
national defense student loan program, 
and this is the smallest student aid pro- 
gram at the community college level. In 
the community colleges of the State Uni- 
versity of New York and the City Uni- 
versity of New York, 46 percent of the 
students are part time. Thus, a very sig- 
nificant group of students are eliminated 
from receiving any Federal financial aid 
at all. 

Third. The formula in H.R. 7248 takes 
into consideration the graduate student 
by allotting $200 per full-time graduate 
student enrolled. New York State has 
the largest number of post-baccalaureate 
students enrolled in degree programs in 
the United States—152,481 students or 
14.7 percent of the national total. Since 
graduate students, by and large, are in- 
eligible for the educational opportunity 
grant college work study, and national 
defense student loan programs, the Quie 
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formula would provide no assistance to 
the institutions for these students. 

Fourth. The formula in H.R. 7248 
would be of greater benefit to small in- 
stitutions than a formula based upon a 
percentage of student financial assist- 
ance. In New York State, there are 103 
institutions with an enrollment of 1,000 
or under. Many of these institutions are 
the ones that are presently experiencing 
the most serious financial problems. 

Fifth. According to a formula based 
upon Federal student assistance, 12 in- 
stitutions of higher education in New 
York State would receive no general in- 
stitutional aid at all. Some of the in- 
stitutions receive funds under a general 
institutional aid program of New York 
State. 

Mr. Chairman, New York State has 
been doing its share in providing student 
and institutional aid. This fiscal year, 
New York State will be expending in ex- 
cess of $70 million in scholar incentive 
and scholarship grants There are addi- 
tional State programs designed to assist 
minority and disadvantaged students. 
Two major public institutions in the Buf- 
falo area with a large percentage of mi- 
nority and disadvantaged students re- 
ceive $3.5 million in Federal stucant as- 
sistance while New York State, from its 
own sources, is providing $6.7 million in 
student assistance or almost twice the 
Federal amount. Similar examples may 
be drawn for private institutions in New 
York State. This large State and insti- 
tutional effort for student assistance is 
not taken into consideration in an insti- 
tutione” aid program based on a percent- 
age of Federal student assistance. 

New York State will be expending this 
fiscal year approximately $27 million for 
institutional aid under the so-called 
Bundy Plan—see appendix B. In addition 
to this general institutional aid, New 
York State will provide $9.5 million in 
emergency relief to an institution in 
severe financial distress as it reorganizes 
its program. It is our understanding that 
full funding of institutional aid, using a 
percentage of Federal student assistance, 
would be approximately $250 million. 
This would mean that New York State’s 
current effort exceeds 10 percent of a 
fully-funded program based on Federal 
student assistance for institutional aid. 

In the analysis that had been done for 
the various institutional aid programs, a 
separate category of analysis was made 
of its effect on predominantly black in- 
stitutions. New York State is shown as 
having no predominantly black institu- 
tions, but in excess of 6 percent of the en- 
rollment in institutions of higher educa- 
tion in New York State is black students. 
This does not include the Puerto Rican 
and other minority students enrolled in 
institutions of higher education in New 
York State. 

We understand that there will be a 
colloquy to clarify the inclusion of stu- 
dents in the occupational and vocational 
curriculum in 2-year and community 
colleges. This clarification will be of 
benefit to New York State. 

ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The allotment provisions for occupa- 
tional education, title XVI, provide in the 
second year of this program that each 
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State would receive a minimum of $1 
million. We feel that this is unrealistic in 
terms of past experience appropriations 
for new programs. Our suggestion would 
be to maintain through the life of the 
program a minimum allotment to each 
State of $100,000 as provided for the first 
year of operation of the program. 

The provision for youth camp safety, 
title XIX, contained in H.R. 7248 will 
provide additional assistance to New 
York State in expanding its current pro- 
gram. New York State is among the lead- 
ers with a program in this area. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I am very 
proud of the many institutions of higher 
learning in my District and the diversity 
of educational opportunity they present 
to those seeking a higher education. 

From my position on Education and 
Labor Committee I fully support the 
Green bill and its approach to meeting 
the crisis in higher education. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, the sig- 
nificant new feature in H.R. 7248 is the 
provision for direct aid to institutions. 
Over the last several years most of the 
Nation’s colleges and universities have 
suffered significant financial setbacks. 
The Carnegie Commission has called 
today’s dilemma “the New Depression 
in Higher Education.” This situation is 
partly attributable to the Vietnam war— 
that is, the impact of the draft both on 
enrollments and on student morale, and 
partly attributable to cutbacks in Fed- 
eral support for research and training. 

In my State the large universities 
which serve as national instruments for 
the training of scientists, doctors, den- 
tists, teachers, and researchers have suf- 
fered most notably. The combined defi- 
cits of Columbia, Cornell, New York Uni- 
versity, Rochester, and Syracuse were 
approximately $30 million last year. 
State and city resources are also heay- 
ily taxed to maintain our social com- 
mitments in the public institutions. If 
this situation is not alleviated many of 
the most vital institutions of higher 
learning will be severely crippled and the 
great progress we have made in recent 
years to really achieve equality of edu- 
cational opportunity will be reversed. 

The institutional aid provisions of 
H.R. 7248 provide an incentive for those 
institutions which continue to take the 
lead in serving the disadvantaged. In my 
district New York University has what 
is probably the largest budget for 
scholarship aid to the disadvantaged of 
any single institution in the country, and 
has for 30 years been among the sev- 
eral leading institutions in the Nation 
in the number of minority students en- 
rolled. With the commitment today of 
both the city and State universities to 
open admissions for all qualified high 
school graduates, the provisions of H.R. 
7248 will be a significant step forward in 
helping to share these burdens. 

I urge passage of this landmark bill 
which is a major step to insure the con- 
tinued health and vigor at our colleges 
and universities. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, as we 
prepare to resume consideration of H.R. 
7248, the Higher Education Act of 1971, 
I believe it appropriate to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the House a 
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recent address by Dr. G. Bruce Dearing, 
vice chancellor for academic programs of 
the State University of New York. 

Dr. Dearing was the principal speaker 
at the centennial convocation of the 
State University College at Buffalo, the 
100-year “young” college with a proud 
history and an impressive future. 

In his wide-ranging remarks which he 
titled “Academic Dogmas and Necessary 
Heresies,” Dr. Dearing dug into the basic 
problems facing higher education today. 

I commend to my colleagues the text 
of Dr. Dearing’s address, which follows: 


ACADEMIC DoGMAS AND NECESSARY HERESIES 
(By Dr. G. Bruce Dearing) 


A centennial celebration is so rare and 
special an occasion that any speaker with 
proper humility recognizes at once that his 
favorite cliches will appear more than usu- 
ally shabby, and that he really ought to find 
a way to say something genuinely fresh and 
crisp about the last hundred years so glori- 
ously concluded and the next hundred of 
promise, and despite the grandeur of the 
time frame, stay within his allotted twenty 
minutes. 

In candor I can only promise to deliver 
the latter, though I sufficiently appreciate 
the honor of participating in this centennial 
celebration to take seriously the opportunity 
of sharing thoughts with this audience. 

I have little doubt that the founders of 
this institution one hundred years ago ex- 
perienced a sense both of crisis and of 
promise. 

In a nation recovering from the disloca- 
tions and ravages of a fierce and prolonged 
Civil War, suffering from exhaustion and 
from tarnished idealism, indignant at cor- 
ruption and ineptitude in high places, a new 
institution for the education of teachers 
must have been a very bright candle in the 
darkness. 

The mood must have been rather more 
cheerful on the fiftieth anniversary, with 
what had been for this country at least a 
briefer and apparently successfully conclud- 
ed war to make the world safe for democracy, 
and college attendance well established as a 
gay and carefree lark for those lucky enough 
to afford the privilege. 


ATTITUDE OF NONSTUDENTS 


I was too young at the time to trust my 
direct observations, but I am assured by stu- 
dents of the period that those for whom col- 
lege attendance was out of the question were 
sufficiently preoccupied or submerged to pre- 
vent their questioning the system very 
sharply. 

Still, I should be surprised if the speakers 
on that occasion did not point out that Coue 
was perhaps overstating the case in his 
assurance that every day in every way things 
were getting better and better. 

I shall not attempt here a full account 
of the anxieties and distresses which hedge 
us about at this moment in history. 

You are as well aware as I of the uneasy 
economy, an unpopular war from which we 
have not yet extricated ourselves, persistent 
and resurgent social injustices, and the in- 
sults still being heaped upon our beleaguered 
earth. 

Let me dwell only upon one element in 
what can reasonably be called the current 
crisis in higher education. 

CANNOT IGNORE ATTACKS 


Our colleges and universities, of whatever 
age and degree of distinction, are being at- 
tacked from without and from within in 
ways that cannot be shrugged off. 

Academicians are trying to adjust to the 
change from being recently elevated heroes 
of an admiring society to having suddenly 
become exploitative villains undeserving of 
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their advantages, and drones incapable of 
putting their academic houses in order. 

Alma Mater, the university, is accused in 
a welter of new books and articles of having 
sold her birthright for a mess of potage, of 
having prostituted herself in an ill-starred 
venture in being all things to all men. 

Professors and administrators stand ac- 
cused of having, like Faust or Jabez Stone, 
sold their souls to Satan for the tawdry and 
temporary worldly benefits which lie within 
the devil's gift. 

It is alleged that too many non-students 
or semi-students who have no real business 
in college are glutting the campuses, that 
the campus has become what never was in- 
tended, an instrument for revolution and a 
playground for the irresponsible. 

Formerly generous donors among the 
Alumni threaten to withhold their support; 
budget officers and other public officials scru- 
tinize with added rigor the sources of sup- 
port for public institutions across the na- 


' tion. 


ALL NOT WELL IN ACADEME 


It is clear that all is not well in the 
groves of academe, and that even a properly 
joyous celebration must take some account 
of the encircling gloom. 

However, any person, or any institution 
which has attained the age of one hundred, 
clearly has staying power, reasons for op- 
timism, and entitlement to some rights, priv- 
ileges and immunities. 

I was recently delighted to learn that 
an uncle of mine in California who has 
passed his hundredth birthday and was tak- 
ing his annual physical examination prior 
to taking off on a trip to Alaska was told 
by his physician that hereafter his exami- 
nations will be free of charge. 

Following this cue, I am prepared to offer 
the State University College at Buffalo a 
free examination, complete with diagnosis 
and prescription. 

We can start with the circulatory system, 
following the medical analogy. Any institu- 
tion of the age of yours inescapably suffers 
somewhat from sclerosis of the curriculum. 

This College seems to me to be in better 
condition than most in this regard, in con- 
sequence of recent reforms and modifications 
in requirements, prerequisites and additional 
options, Nevertheless, there are still some 
clogged arteries which need to be cleared or 
bypassed if the College is to maintain the 
resiliency and vigor of youth. 


NEED FOR SETTING PRIORITIES 


In a time of budget crunch, the most 
promising immediate reaction of a vital in- 
stitution is to arrest and reverse the pro- 
liferation of course offerings, to require 
strong justification for continuing courses 
and programs with persistently low enroll- 
ments, and to set priorities by analysis and 
judgment rather than by historical accident 
or vested interest. 

Heart function seems to me good. The Col- 
lege at Buffalo has a long-established and 
well-earned reputation for responsiveness to 
community needs, and it is significant that 
its SEEK, Special Admissions and Full Op- 
portunity programs are among the best in the 
State University. 

Service to students and to the wider com- 
munity will depend upon humane and alert 
responsiveness to emergent needs of new 
constituencies, and while it is still proper 
that the university should be thought of as 
the citadel of the intellect, head and heart 
must operate in concert and not in subordi- 
nation. 

And, speaking of heads, any institution in 
our time is something of a hydra. Its titular 
head is its president, and here the College 
at Buffalo is in splendid condition. 

I shall forbear speaking of the hotheads, 
cool heads, pot heads, dunderheads and other 
types of which this campus must have, like 
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others, at least a sprinkling, and refer only 
to the administrative head. 
IF YOU'VE GOT IT, FLAUNT IT! 

Shakespeare's fat knight, Sir John Falstaff, 
was accustomed to excusing his behavior on 
the ground that he had more fiesh than 
other people, and therefore more frailty. 

Your President, having more altitude than 
other people, has therefore the advantage of 
longer vision, wider horizons, a less cluttered 
view of the general landscape, greater lever- 
age and more speed. 

I learn from the current issue of Psy- 
chology Today that our society more admires 
and favors height than any other char- 
acteristic. 

It is undoubtedly an unfair advantage, but 
my personal and professional advice to my 
long-time friend, E. K. Fretwell, continues 
to be “If you've got it, flaunt it!" in develop- 
ing your new kind of college. 

Rather than running entirely into the 
ground the diagnostic fancy, let me shift to 
advice and prescription. I hold with those 
who propose a rigorous regimen of exercise, 
and oppose the shrinking into oneself of 
self-protective, anxious preoccupation with 
mere survival and avoidance of pain. 

At a time when many prescriptions for the 
current ills of higher education (some of 
them from distinguished educators) insist 
upon a return to monasticism, a retreat into 
the ivory tower and the abandonment of 
most of the efforts which are now causing 
travail as well as vital extension of university 
services, I believe institutions like the Col- 
lege at Buffalo must steadfastly resist the 
siren song. 

RE; RETURN OF MONASTICISM 


The cry for restoring the advantages and 
privileges of the credentialed and advantaged 
minority—revaluing college degrees through 
an economy of scarcity—may be appropriate 
to an Oxbridge, rooted in the tradition of 
training an upper class elite for the gover- 
ance of an empire, or for a small private 
college originally established to educate 
preachers and teachers for a godless and un- 
lettered frontier society. 

It is most certainly not appropriate for an 
institution like this one, in early maturity 
at age one hundred, founded to serve a bur- 
geoning democracy, located in a populous 
city, and part of a great public university 
whose motto “Let each become all he is ca- 
pable of being” is not merely an adornment 
of official seals, but is a commitment to ac- 
tion. 

It is not needful to be a sprawling, totally 
unselective university responding mindless- 
ly to every whim and veering wind, of course. 
But it is needful, and in the intrinsic nature 
of a campus like that of the College at Buffa- 
lo, to be inclusive rather than exclusive in 
its philosophy of education. 


THERE MUST BE BALANCE 


Every organism of whatever age, but par- 
ticularly in its earliest years and as it ages, 
must give concerted attention to the problem 
of attaining and maintaining balance. As I 
have suggested, an institution of one hun- 
dred years is merely in vigorous maturity, 
and in no sense a tottering Struldburg. Still, 
it must attend to the requirements of bal- 
ance. 

In our time we have frequent use of the 
metaphor of the high-wire artist making his 
perilous way across nearby Niagara Falls, as- 
sisted only by courage, a finely attuned in- 
ner ear and a balancing pole. Perhaps most 
of us can do little about our store of courage 
or the state of the inner ear, but we can 
make judicious selections, and train our- 
selves in the use, of the balancing pole. 

ihese come in all sizes and with appro- 
nriate combinations. Some are labeled on op- 
posite ends with such relationships as free- 
Gom and responsibility, the individual and 
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society, emotion and reason, sensitivity and 
rigorous analysis, continuity and change. 

For this institution at this time, the pole 
to pick up is probably the one labeled con- 
tinuity and change. 


A CLEAR RESPONSIBILITY 


Merely because it is an established and 
mature college, there is here a proper respon- 
sibility for setting and maintaining rigor- 
ous standards of excellence, for demonstrat- 
ing respect for objective scholarship and in- 
teliectual honesty, for living Wy the convic- 
tion that knowledge is power, and that power 
implies both responsibility and restraint. 

Because the college has an admirable his- 
tory, and because institutions tend by na- 
ture to be conservative, we dare to hope that 
the claims for continuity will be well met 
here in the next hundred years. 

The requirements for change may be more 
dificult to meet. Somehow, all of us respon- 
sible in any way for the direction of higher 
education in the immediate future must 
fully recognize that formerly umaccommo- 
dated groups have in a democracy valid claims 
on higher education. 

Ethnic and cultural minorities, the eco- 
nomically unprovided, women, age groups 
well beyond or significantly short of what 
has hitherto been considered the “college- 
age population” clamor to be served, and 
their needs must not be shrugged aside by 
self-protective in-groups more comfortable 
in an exclusive enclave. 

We must acknowledge, as I think you have 
at Buffalo State College, that in the future, 
the dormitory, the fraternity house—even 
the classroom, the library or the campus— 
will be for many students no longer the locus 
and focus of the college learning experience. 

Instead, independent study much more 
various and more imaginative than at pres- 
ent, field experience, interdisciplinary curri- 
cula and new “alliances for learning” among 
institutions, faculties, students, industry, 
government and social agencies may become 
common rather than rare and special fea- 
tures of the college. 


MORE OPTIONS NEEDED 


I do not suggest that the traditional curri- 
cula and procedures for delivering learning 
experiences have lost effectiveness totally, 
but only that many more options must be 
available for the variety of students now to 
be served. 

Provision of more options need not lead, 
as some fear, to complete fragmentation and 
dissolution of the traditional campus, al- 
though this danger is not to be lightly dis- 
missed. 

A further aspect of change we should fore- 
see and embrace, is the acceptance of a new 
time schedule for the baccalaureate degree, 
with live options for a three-year, four-year 
and five-year curriculum provided. Another 
is the provision for a new range of profes- 
sional and para-professional programs in two- 
year and four-year colleges, in new alliances 
and partnerships. 

For too many of the best students of the 
past decade or so, either the senior year in 
high school or the freshman year in college 
has been largely a wasteful and boring dupli- 
cation, which should not be countenanced, 
and in these times of strained budgets, can- 
not be afforded. 


FIVE YEARS MORE REASONABLE 


For some, though by no means all, of our 
students admitted with other than the usual 
secondary school preparation, five years is a 
more normal and reasonable period than 
four to attain the skills and knowledge asso- 
ciated with the baccalaureate. 

Many young men and some young women 
could profit by a delay in beginning the 
college experience, or by interrupting it for 
significant periods to live and work in quite 


another part of the forest. 
Parental pressures, selective service, and 
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the deferred job market have often had more 
effect than internal motivation on educa- 
tional timing, and these pressures may be 
losing force. 

Within the State University at this time, 
most of us in administrative posts are cudg- 
eling our wits as to how we may make virtues 
of our necessities, and in the accommoda- 
tions which must be made to new circum- 
stances of budgets, enrollment pressures, 
building slowdowns and space constraints, 
assuring that unavoidable changes result in 
improvements, or at least not in deteriora- 
tion, in the educational experience. 

One of the most promising opportunities 
lies in at last turning technology to account 
in delivering educational and learning sery- 
ices, rather than looking askance at pro- 
grammed learning techniques, media presen- 
tations and repetitions and other alternatives 
to classroom lecture and discussion as fit 
only for dark Satanic mills. 

I am told that some of our colleagues here 
are well advanced in experimentation and 
essay in these directions, and I hope that 
more will follow their lead. 


CENTENNIAL NOTES 


If I were to be permitted to inscribe a 
birthday card for the College at Buffalo, then 
the notes would be something as follows: 

To President E. K. Fretwell: continue to 
look above and beyond, taking full advan- 
tage of formidable vision, reach and leverage 
in guiding the College into its next hun- 
dred years. 

To the faculty: continue to preserve and 
transmit, but also to discover and apply 
knowledge in a college oriented toward the 
twenty-first century rather than toward the 
nineteenth century. May you resist stoutly 
the temptations of resurgent elitism, or the 
new monasticism and self-serving exclusive- 
ness In higher education. May you remember 
and act on the fact that you are not only 
professionals in a vast and honorable enter- 
prise which touches the lives of almost every 
citizen, but very influential citizens in an 
overlapping series of communities—campus, 
city, state, nation, family of nations and 
planet. To withdraw defensively into a 
campus enclave in our times would seem to 
me not the salvation of the university, but 
the betrayal of the society which nurtures it. 

To the students: may you continue to be 
more various, more expectant, more ques- 
tioning and more participative than any 
previous student generation, and may you 
play an increasing role in the democratiza- 
tion of education and the extension of its 
benefits to all who honestly seek them. 

To the community: may you continue to 
treasure the resource of the State Univer- 
sity College at Buffalo and do your full part 
in providing the moral, political, and eco- 
nomic support it will require to perform its 
functions most effectively. 

And to the friends gathered here for this 
celebration, whatever their connection with 
the College: join me in paying this one 
hundred year old institution the compli- 
ment of continuing to expect only the best 
from and for the State University College at 
Buffalo. 


Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I am proud and pleased to 
rise in support of the Higher Education 
Act of 1971. As a member of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee I know that 
the financial problems of our colleges 
and universities are real and I appreciate 
the fact that there are no simple solu- 
tions. But I am also convinced after 
many days of hearings by the Special 
Subcommittee on Education and many 
pages of testimony that the Federal Goy- 
ernment has the greatest ability and re- 
sponsibility to insure the survival of some 
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institutions of higher learning and hope- 
fully the health of many others. 

For years educators, administrators, 
and legislators have been debating the 
proper role of the Federal Government 
in higher education and the most effec- 
tive form of Federal assistance. I believe 
that the role of the Federal Government 
has evolved greatly since the Morrill Act 
of 1862, and most dramatically since the 
National Defense Education Act. That 
role has been shaped by many events and 
circumstances. 

The agricultural needs of the country 
and the near absence of college level 
courses in agriculture and the mechani- 
cal arts prompted passage of the Land- 
Grant College Act. The second Morrill 
Act, and the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, 
broadened this legislation. By 1957 addi- 
tional impetus was given to the evolvy- 
ing role of the Federal Government by 
the Russian space feat in launching 
sputnik. Congress responded to what was 
then considered to be a critical national 
objective in education. It was determined 
to be in the national interest to identify 
and counsel young potential scientists 
and engineers; to improve elementary 
and secondary education in science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guages: to provide institutes in modern 
foreign languages and area studies for 
elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers; to enable more qualified students to 
pursue college educations with the aid 
of student loans; and to provide fellow- 
ships for graduate study. The National 
Defense Education Act was passed to 
achieve these goals. 

By 1965 it had become clear that our 
colleges and universities in struggling to 
accommodate the “baby boom” had over- 
extended their resources and were seri- 
ously deficient in a number of areas. 
Congress decide that it was in the na- 
tional interest to respond to those specific 
needs and to take additional steps to 
equalize educational opportunity. The 
resulting legislation was the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. 

Since then college enrollments have 
risen steadily as have costs. Unfortu- 
nately, higher education’s revenues have 
not risen as rapidly. We discover now 
that in order to continue in operation 
our colleges have resorted to a number 
of short-range budget savers such as, 
raising tuitions, cutting back on posi- 
tions, courses, and programs, enlarging 
classes, postponing needed additions and 
repairs, and the like. None of these de- 
vices has helped the colleges to come to 
grips with their financial situation. Nor 
will any of them provide for long-range 
stability. Furthermore, the money crisis 
in higher education is making college a 
financial impossibility for more and 
more students—not just those from low- 
income families but from middle-income 
families as well. I would say that we are 
losing ground in the battle to achieve 
equal educational opportunity. 

The States have steadily increased ex- 
penditures for higher education and they 
may be able to increase their outlays 
even further, but because State taxing 
power is limited I do not expect to see 
vast new sums available for higher edu- 
cation from the States in the near fu- 
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ture. The private sector too can and must 
do more to translate their concern for 
higher education into dollars and cents 
support. 

But the heaviest responsibility for 
meeting the immediate financial crush 
lies with the Federal Government be- 
cause only the Federal Government has 
the resources to meet a national emer- 
gency in higher education. Is it in the 
national interest that we have college 
educated men and women and trained 
professionals? Is it in the national in- 
terest that our institutions conduct 
scientific and social research? Does the 
Nation benefit when our colleges use 
their resources to help solve community 
problems? 

Our institutions of higher learning are 
an integral part of this country’s eco- 
nomic, intellectual and social progress. 
Of course it is in the national interest 
that they survive and remain healthy. 
If it is in the national interest and if it 
is a Federal responsibility to save Lock- 
heed from bankruptcy how can our re- 
sponsibility be less with regard to our 
colleges and universities? 

I do not believe that it is. The real 
question is how can we best fulfill our 
responsibility. This is the question with 
which the Special Subcommittee on 
Education and we on the full committee 
have been wrestling. Our response is 
contained in H.R. 7248. First of all, we 
believe that those programs under the 
Higher Education Act and the Higher 
Education Facilities Act which have 
been assisting colleges and universities 
in specific areas of need should be ex- 
tended. We also believe that aid to stu- 
dents is crucial. Therefore, H.R. 7248 
would extend and expand the educa- 
tional opportunity grant program, the 
work-study program, the insured loan 
program, and the NDEA student loan 
program. A number of changes would be 
made in the programs, most significant 
I believe is the increase in the amount 
of an educational opportunity grant 
from $1,000 to $1,500 a year, the new 
eligibility of part-time students, and the 
broader determination of student need. 

H.R. 7248 would refine the criteria 
used in awarding educational opportu- 
nity grants to include, in addition to 
family income, such factors as number 
of dependent children, the number of 
dependents attending schools and col- 
leges, family illnesses, business failures, 
and any other circumstances affecting 
the student’s financial need. These cri- 
teria are intended to assist the student 
financial aid officer in awarding grants. 
I do not favor the application of some 
national standard of need to applicants 
for educational opportunity grants. 
Frankly I think that our student aid 
officers in Massachusetts are a lot better 
qualified to assess student need than the 
Office of Education. 

Need is obviously relative to the spe- 
cific circumstances of an individual's sit- 
uation. I do not believe that it is in the 
best interests of our student aid efforts to 
attempt to devise some national stand- 
ard of need which removes this deter- 
mination from the institutional officer 
and places it in the hands of the Federal 
Government. 
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H.R. 7248 also addresses itself to what 
the colleges themselves call the need of 
highest priority—the need for institu- 
tional assistance. A 2-year program of 
interim emergency aid would be author- 
ized by H.R. 7248 to help those colleges 
and universities closest to the brink of fi- 
nancial disaster. The bill would also ini- 
tiate a program of grants to institutions 
to help them cover current operating ex- 
penses. The formula is based partly on 
enrollment and partly on the number of 
Federal student aid recipients enrolled at 
an institution. 

I cannot agree with the suggestion that 
such assistance should be based solely on 
the number of Federal student aid re- 
cipients. Such a limitation would defeat 
the primary purpose of the assistance 
which is to preserve our system of public, 
private, large and small, 2- and 4-year 
institutions of higher learning. This is 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment given the national interest in 
higher education and the financial needs 
of the institutions. I believe that H.R. 
7248 is the most promising proposal to 
fulfill this responsibility and I lend the 
bill my most vigorous support. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion wis agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose: and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WRIGHT, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7248) to amend and extend the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 and other 
acts dealing with higher education, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may extend their remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter on the bill under considera- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be marked 
present on quorum call No. 324. I was in 
the chamber but failed to answer the 
rolicall. 

The SPEAKER. Since the gentleman 
did not respond, he was not listed as pres- 
ent, but the gentileman’s statement will 
appear in the RECORD. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker, on rolicall No. 
320, a quorum call, I was in the Chamber 
after the call of the roll was completed 
but before it was announced and was not 
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recorded as being present. I wish to have 
the Rrcorp show this. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s state- 
ment will appear in the RECORD. 


“THE VANTAGE POINT” 


(Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I am includ- 
ing in the Record today the review of 
former President Lyndon Johnson’s book 
“The Vantage Point” from the Book of 
the Month Club News. The Book of the 
Month Club has chosen this new book as 
a special fall selection and the review is 
by John P. Roche. 

I would like to quote a couple of sen- 
tences from it. 

It says: 

For about three years now—ever since 
he left the White House—the decisions of 
President Lyndon Baines Johnson have been 
the subject of intensive amateur research and 
polemical dispute. The focus has, of course, 
been Vietnam, and the purpose has been to 
make it possible for liberal Democrats to 
escape responsibility for an unpopular, pro- 
tracted war. The main theme, especially since 
the publication in various newspapers of the 
so-called Pentagon Papers, has been that 
Lyndon Johnson, with superhuman cunning 
and diabolical design, tricked everybody. 


Listen to this one: 


It is hard to go anywhere in Washington 
these days without encountering a Senator 
announcing to all and sundry that he was 
just a poor, barefoot innocent who was gulled 
by that Machiavelli in the White House. 


Those of us who respect the wisdom of 
the American voter may wonder how the 
electorate will respond to these advertise- 
ments of alleged incompetence by its 
spokesmen, 

I commend this review to everyone who 
has any responsibility for Government as 
well as all citizens who would like to 
know the truth about what really went 
on, as I would also recommend the Presi- 
dent’s book. 

The article is as follows: 

REPORT BY JOHN P. ROCHE 


(I have not written these chapters to say, 
“This is how it was,” but to say, “This is 
how I saw it from my vantage point.” Lyn- 
don B. Johnson) 

For about three years now—ever since he 
left the White House—the decisions of Pres- 
ident Lyndon Baines Johnson have been the 
subject of intensive amateur research and 
polemical dispute. The focus has, of course, 
been Vietnam, and the purpose has been to 
make it possible for liberal Democrats to es- 
cape responsibility for an unpopular, pro- 
tracted war. The main theme, especially since 
the publication in various newspapers of the 
so-called Pentagon Papers, has been that Lyn- 
don Johnson, with superhuman cunning and 
diabolical design, tricked everybody. It is hard 
to go anywhere in Washington these days 
without encountering a Senator announcing 
to all and sundry that he was just a poor, 
barefoot innocent who was gulled by that 
Machiavelli in the White House. 

Those of us who respect the wisdom of 
the American voter may wonder how the elec- 
torate will respond to these advertisements 
of alleged incompetence by its spokesmen, 
but far more important for our purposes 
here is the fact that there have been three 
huge gaps in all the published accounts to 
date: the views of the President, of the Sec- 
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retary of State and of the Secretary of De- 
fense, The publication thus resembles a per- 
formance of Hamlet without the Prince, 
Laertes and King Claudius, The Pentagon 
Papers under close analysis turn out to be 
mostly the memoranda of lower-echelon ad- 
visors and bureaucrats, A number of bureau- 
crats have on occasion thought they were 
President of the United States, but the cold 
truth is that there is only one President in 
town. And nobody makes his decisions for 
him. 

This was particularly true of Lyndon John- 
son. As one who watched him at close 
range for more than two years, I never 
ceased to wonder at his mastery of intricate 
detail. Indeed, much of his reputation for 
imperiousness arose, in my judgment, from 
the fact that he knew too much. Watching 
him go through a budget briefing with a Cab- 
inet Secretary was an amazing experience. 
One striking instance comes to mind: a Sec- 
retary was due to testify before the Senate 
Appropriations Sub-Committee in charge of 
his budget, and Johnson had him over to 
discuss the presentation. 

After half an: hour it was clear that the 
Secretary had only the vaguest notion of 
what was in the budget, who was on the 
Sub-Committee and, perhaps most important, 
what hobbies the latter cherished. For three 
hours the President led his Cabinet mem- 
bers through the budget, pointing out which 
Senators were particularly concerned about 
various sections, what bean-balls might be 
thrown, and how to take a polite dive on un- 
resolved controversies. The Secretary went 
back to his barony and denounced the Pres- 
ident as a bully. The President sadly sug- 
gested to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget that the Secretary's next budget in- 
clude a Seeing-Eye Dog. 

Fortunately for posterity President John- 
son had a strong sense of history and a pro- 
found distrust of memory as a source of fact. 
Prom the outset of his Congressional career 
he therefore saved eyerything—documents, 
transcripts of meetings, records of vital phone 
conversations and a wide array of less useful 
materials. This aroused a certain amount of 
genial amusement among his staff (one wit 
mounted and sent to the archives a toothpick 
the President used to spear an hors d'oeuvre), 
but in overall terms Johnson's passion for 
the record will provide an invaluable source 
for historians attempting to make sense out 
of the turbulent 1960s. 

The first instaliment of Lyndon Johnson’s 
commentary on his political world certainly 
confirms his wisdom as a collector of primary 
sources. The Vantage Point: Perspectives of 
the Presidency, 1963-69 provides a remark- 
able, if not unique, inside view of the work, 
the joys, the complexities and the frustra- 
tions of the man in the Oval Office. As the 
title indicates, it does not pretend to be a de- 
finitive history of the period, but it will be 
indispensable for anyone who tries to come 
to grips in a clear-eyed, systematic fashion 
with the Era of Dissensus. If one looks at the 
1960s in a clinical fashion, he finds that the 
United States was shaken by three simultane- 
ous, major political earthquakes: the civil 
rights movement, the upsurge of youth and 
antiwar militance. The fault-lines of these 
three quakes intersected under the White 
House. 

To put it another way, it was Lyndon John- 
son's fate to be President at a time when 
the remarkable consensus that dominated 
American politics from the end of World War 
II through the Eisenhower years began to 
come apart at the seams. To say this is not 
to suggest that one should feel sorry for 
him—the Presidency, after all, is a job lim- 
ited to volunteers. It is rather to indicate 
that Johnson became President just as the 
principles that had dominated American poli- 
tical life for a generation began to be chal- 
lenged. And the conditions under which he 
assumed the job were hardly auspicious—one 
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of the most gripping chapters in The Van- 
tage Point deais simply and movingly with 
that baleful day in Dallas. 

Now the time has perhaps come to make a 
critical distinction. What the former Presi- 
dent has done in this book is set out with 
conyincing documentation his responses to 
the crises of his Administration. It is a book 
by a strong man with vigorous convictions 
who tried to do, as he would put it, “what 
was right.” Obviously one may disagree with 
any number of his conclusions: segrega- 
tionists will denounce his civil rights initia- 
tives; the new {isolationists will scorn his 
opposition to eggression in Vietnam; con- 
servatives will deplore his war on poverty, 
aid to education, and Medicare; and pro- 
Arabs will excoriate his support for the 

But before the critics get too far into their 
act (and it might be noted tnat this is the 
only volume in history that had seven ad- 
verse reviews before the first chapter was 
written) they had better do their home- 
work. It is one thing to attack Johnson for 
what he did; it Is quite a different matter 
when he is assaulted for fictitious offenses. 
One hates to dwell on Vietnam—particu- 
larly when there are so many other fasci- 
nating topics in the book—but it does 
present the classic example of historical 
misrepresentation confronted by mere facts. 
There are five chapters in The Vantage Point 
on the course of our intervention in South- 
east Asta, and it is fair to say that they make 
mincemeat out of the demonologists who 
have dominated the bookstalls these last few 

rs. j 

Ironically, in the light of later events, 
Johnson's problem was that in 1964-65 he 
refused to fly with the hawks, while in 1967- 
68 he would not coo with the doves. At a 
time when all hands were gung-ho (in 1965 
David Halberstam of The New York Tintes, 
later an ardent dove, wrote thet South Viet- 
nam was “pehaps one of only five or six 
nations In the world that are truly vital to 
U.S. interests,” and Neil Sheehan, also of 
The New York Times, had already announced 
that the “fall of Southeast Asia because of 
American defeat in Vietnam would 
amount to a strategic disaster of the first 
magnitude”), the President was extremely 
cautious. As The Vantage Point amply docu- 
ments, he, Dean Rusk and Robert McNamara 
were trying to maintain a iow silhouette, 
doing everything in their power to avoid a 
great power confrontation. 

However, by 1967, partly because the Pres- 
ident had never built Vietnam into a major 
crisis, the American people and a number of 
their elected spokesmen began to tire of a 
long march. Johnson, who had been pre- 
paring his defenses against a right-wing at- 
tack for what they called his “No Win” strat- 
egy—Goldwater had received 27 million votes 
in 1964—suddenly found himself flanked 
on the left by a weird combination of au- 
thentic pacifists, Hanoi hawks (who were 
rooting for the Communists), liberal isola- 
tionists who wanted to save the ghettos at 
the cost of abandoning the world, upper 
middie-class college students who felt that 
the authority principle was a violation of 
their uniqueness, and a few Southern Demo- 
crats who simply extrapolated their view of 
the Negro upon the non-whites of Southeast 
Asia. 

What diá the great “wheeler-dealer” do? 
Find out where the crowd was going so he 
could lead it? No. In a way that would be 
described as doggedly idealistic in another 
man, and which certainly can be designated 
non-political in the usual sense of the term, 
Lyndon Johnson stuck to his convictions. He 
Was not going to start a general war; he was 
not going to “tuck tail and run.” Between 
these two polar positions he labored—and 
anguished—day and night trying to end a 
war he never wanted in such a way that he 
could still look at himself in the mirror. He 
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failed to find the solution—perhaps because 
it never existed. 

Like most of us, President Lyndon Johnson 
could not walk on the water. Unlike his 
critics, who specialize in 20-20 hindsight, he 
was approaching history head-on in search 
of decisions, not footnotes. The Vantage 
Point is the narrative of his journey, the 
candid analysis of a trip through the rapids 
by one of the most compiex, most intelligent 
men I have ever known, The ultimate histor- 
ical verdict on Johnson’s stewardship is hid- 
den in the future, but his book provides in- 
triguing insight into the decisions and poli- 
cies of a decade. At the fundamental level it 
is, paradoxically enough, the autobiography 
of a man whe would rather be right than 
President. 


MAIL IN THE SWAMP 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican taxpayers have been taken for a 
gigantic and tragically costly ride by the 
Postal Service in connection with a bulk 
mail processing plant in New Jersey. 

I call attention to some of the ele- 
ments of this situation today because I 
understand the General Accounting Of- 
fice is almost ready to issue a report on 
this boondoggle and because it will be 
explored shortly by the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, this bulk meil project in 
Jersey City, N.J., is shot through with 
blunders that border on criminal negli- 
gence, nonfeasance or malfeasance, or all 
three. 

It contains one glaring conflict of in- 
terest and enough downright stupid mis- 
takes to raise serious questions as to the 
capabilities of a number of high Postal 
Service officials. 

Let me give you, as briefly as possible, 
an outline of what has gone on: 

Postmaster General Winton Blount 
had barely taken his seat in 1969 when a 
crash program was ordered to build a 
gigantic bulk mail plant outside New 
York City. It was a crash program in 
the best sense of the word because the 
motto, as I will demonstrate, was damn 
the cost full speed ahead. 

I understand, too, that the General 
Accounting Office investigation has been 
greatly hampered because there is no 
documentation of any sort concerning 
some important aspects of this matter. 

It is known, however, that several sites 
around Jersey City were investigated. In- 
dicative of the carelessness and worse 
thet pervades this whole affair, the Pos- 
tal Service never asked the price on a 
site that was originally recommended as 
the best available. 

Before a site was chosen, former As- 
sistant Postmaster General during the 
Eisenhower administration, Mr. Ormon- 
de A. Kieb, was hired as a consultant. 
It is interesting to note that, after he 
left the Post Office Department in 1959, 
Mr. Kieb worked for the Erie-Lacka- 
wanna Railroad as a broker disposing of 
excess company property. 

Shortly after Mr. Kieb was hired on 
September 19, 1969, the Postal Service 
field officer in New Jersey was ordered 
to meet with him to inspect two new 
sites not previously considered. 
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Subsequently, Mr. Kieb notified the 
owners of one of the potential sites that 
the Postal Service was no longer inter- 
ested in the property, an~ he accom- 
panied Postal Service officials in negotia- 
tions with the Penn Central for purchase 
of its property. 

Now there was a basic flaw in this 
arrangement and perhaps that was why 
Penn Central, which owned most of this 
land, was willing to get rid of it. It isa 
swamp. 

Of course, when you are hellbent to 
build a bulk mail plant which will dem- 
onstrate how efficient an operation you 
have, and when you are spending the 
public’s money and not your own, build- 
ing a plant on a swamp is not much of an 
obstacle. Permit me to demonstrate. 

On March 11, 1970, the Government 
deposited $2,167,500 with the U.S. dis- 
trict court in Newark for the 144.5-acre 
tract. That was the appraised price, but 
the court will determine the final price 
to be paid. 

The Postal Service then proceeded to 
pay $3.1 million for a fill on the prop- 
erty—$1 million more than the land cost. 

It was then discovered that piling to 
support the planned building would cost 
$6.2 million. 

Thus, before the Postal Service could 
even begin construction of the bulk mail 
plant, it had to spend $9.3 million to 
prepare the $2.1 million tract—which 
gives a true cost of this land of over 
$93,000 per acre. 

That, Mr. Speaker, was just the be- 
ginning. 

I understand that this picture is so 
clouded—perhaps deliberately so—that 
the General Accounting Office has not 
been able to discover who picked out the 
railroad property—the swamp—as the 
most desirable site. 

At any rate, the number of pilings 
thought to be necessary were insufficient 
because the Postal Service did not bother 
to make sufficient tests to find out the 
depth of the swamp. When they did find 
out, the design of the piles had to be 
changed. The cost overrun here was $2.1 
million, or more than 50 percent. 

Moreover, the soil tests that were made 
were conducted before the precise loca- 
tion of the planned building was known, 
and some of the test borings were made 
outside the actual area of the building. 

The Postal Service’s excuse is that ad- 
ditional soil tests would not have been 
economical. 

Having bought a swamp, Postmaster 
General Blount’s handpicked efficiency 
experts proceeded to hire a firm of archi- 
tects and engineers. They chose the firms 
of Lester B. Knight & Associates, Inc., and 
A. T. Kearney & Co. to compete for the 
job, but it is my understanding that they 
have been unable to satisfy the GAO as 
to why they deviated from normal pro- 
cedure. 

The Postal Service officials claimed 
they used an earlier survey which ranked 
21 such firms according to their indus- 
trial engineering qualifications. Knight 
ranked No. 7 and Kearney ranked 
12th, but the GAO understandably 
says that the industrial engineering im- 
provement program involved in the sur- 
vey was far more limited and signifi- 
cantly different than work calling for de- 
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veloping plans and designs for a totally 
new mail processing system. 

I have it on reliable authority that, 
just as it could not discover who picked 
out the railroad-owned swamp, the GAO 
cannot determine why the Postal Service 
strayed so significantly from its normal 
procedures in selecting the architect- 
engineering firms for competition on this 
project. 

At any rate, Kearney was paid $640,000 
for its preliminary design work and the 
Knight firm was given a contract for $4.2 
million for the final design and specifica- 
tions. 

Knight estimated the building itself 
would cost $42,605,300 but when the bids 
were opened a year ago this month the 
low bid was for $105 million. 

This shocked even the Postal Service’s 
experts so they rejected the bids and did 
what all bureaucrats love to do—hired a 
firm to make a study of what was wrong. 
Cost: $30,000. 

Seven months later, in May of this 
year, new bids were accepted, calling for 
a general construction cost of $84.5 mil- 
lion and a mechanization contract in the 
amount of $997,775—a total of about 
$85.5 million. 

This does not mean the cost was re- 
duced from $105 million to $85.5 million, 
however, because the two amounts do 
not provide for the same things. 

The new contracts extend the con- 
struction period by 9 months and sets 
back the completion date from Novem- 
ber of this year to June of 1973. It also 
provides that the Corps of Engineers is 
to administer and coordinate the work 
of the contractors instead of the general 
contractor and this will cost an estimated 
$4.5 million. 

Mr. Speaker, there is yet another as- 
pect to this mess that must be brought 
out: 

A key element in the success of this 
bulk mail plant and others like it being 
planned by the postal wizards, is the use 
of parcel sorting machines. 

The Postal Service awarded a contract 
in the amount of $8.4 million to Speaker 
Sortation Systems, a division of A-T-O, 
Inc., for these machines. 

It was awarded on a sole-source basis 
on the excuse that Speaker was the only 
company that could produce these ma- 
chines without further development work 
and with only minor improvements. 

This simply was not true, and Postal 
Service officials, I am advised, knew it 
was not true. As late as last month, ac- 
cording to the GAO, development and 
testing work on the machines was still 
going on. 

The Speaker firm was recommended 
by Knight, the architectural firm that 
produced the $42.6 million building cost 
estimate. Knight supposedly made a 
survey of Speaker's capabilities, but the 
Postal Service has not been able to 
produce the survey. 

The Postal Service itself made no 
effort whatsoever to find out whether the 
Speaker company could handle the con- 
tract before it awarded it and made no 
effort to determine whether the price 
quoted by Speaker was reasonable. The 
Postal Service’s own auditors discovered 
later that the amount of the contract 
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was about 2.5 times the total sales of the 
company in each of the past 2 years. 
This sudden windfall to Speaker can, 
perhaps, be explained by the presence in 
the hiearchy of the Postal Service of 


one George R. Cavell, Program Director ` 


of the Bulk Mail Processing Department. 

Mr. Cavell was responsible for recom- 
mending that Speaker be given this 
lucrative, sole source contract. 

It is highly interesting to note that 
just before Mr. Cavell came to the Postal 
Service he was employed by Speaker 
Sortation Systems as a management con- 
sultant. 

It seems clear to me that certain per- 
sons in this Government, including Post- 
master General Blount, should be inter- 
ested in this obvious and blatant con- 
flict of interest situation, especially when 
it is remembered that the Postal Service 
plans a network of 21 bulk mail plants, 
which would require large quantities of 
mail sorting equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, the total cost of this 
swamp project was originally estimated 
to be $62.3 million—site, design, con- 
struction and mechanization. It now 
stands at $130.1 million. That is an in- 
crease of $67.8 million or approximately 
109 percent. 

In my opinion the public has been 
very badly used by Postmaster General 
Blount. There can be no excuse for such 
an incredible series of mistakes and 
worse. 

The Congress and the American people 
were assured that by supporting the 
creation of the Postal Service we would 
be achieving real efficiency—true postal 
reform that would result in a business- 
like operation. 

If this New Jersey project is an ex- 
ample of efficiency—and I fear that it 
is—then the citizens of the United States 
cannot afford it. 


PEKING CAN BE BARRED FROM 
U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL 


(Mr. PUCINSKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Peking's 
victory in the General Assembly may not 
have the same result in the United Na- 
tions Security Council. Nationalist China 
continues to be a member of the Security 
Council, Monday’s action by the General 
Assembly not withstanding. A careful 
study of the U.N. Charter indicates Na- 
tionalist China cannot be driven out of 
the Security Council if it elects to use its 
own veto against any changes in the 
Council. 

This may be the reason why Peking is 
withholding any announcement on when 
it will send a delegation to New York. 

Unless the United Nations turns the 
world organization into mob rule and 
discards all principles of civilized be- 
havior, the present U.N. rules will make 
it literally impossible to remove Nation- 
alist China from the Security Council 
unless it leaves voluntarily. I invite my 
colleagues to read page 37466 of today’s 
Recorp for further details. 

The five charter members of the Se- 
curity Council—and Nationalist China is 
one of them—need not be members of the 
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General Assembly to serve in the Se- 
curity Council. 

Nationalist China has a “double veto” 
power and if she chooses to use it—ac- 
cording to U.N. experts—her ouster is 
literally impossible. 

I have been told by international ex- 
perts that Nationalist China can refuse 
to agree to consider the proposed switch 
in representatives as a procedural mat- 
ter. If such a switch were to be treated 
as a procedural matter, the presiding 
chairman would need only nine votes 
in the Security Council to make the 
switch. 

But once Nationalist China refuses to 
ratify the question as a procedural mat- 
ter, it becomes a question of substance. 
In that case, Nationalist China, as one 
of the five permanent members in the 
Security Council, can exercise her veto 
under any proposed changes. 

It appears then that Peking’s hopes to 
assume a seat on the Security Council 
will be a good deal more difficult than 
the apparently easy victory Red China 
scored in the General Assembly. 

At best, it appears that unless the 
General Assembly, the Security Council, 
and the entire body of the United Na- 
tions throw all laws and regulations to 
the wind and resort to mob rule, the legal 
thicket regarding the seating of Red 
China in the Security Council may be 
postponed for an indefinite period until 
the World Court at The Hague has 
handed down an opinion. 

I believe it is incumbent upon the 
United States to insist that the provi- 
sions of the charter be strictly followed, 
and any departure from the charter 
should invoke a veto by the United 
States itself. 

I know this is an extremely compli- 
cated matter and there will be those who 
will urge that we bypass and ignore 
U.N. regulations, but to do this will set a 
precedent which will make the U.N. a 
thoroughly paper organization with ab- 
solutely no standing in law. 

The Nationalist Chinese Government 
has not as yet indicated whether it will 
exercise its rights in the Security Coun- 
cil, but if it does, it occurs to me that it 
will be sometime before Peking joins the 
United Nations. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DOCTRINE OF 
SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE 


(Mr. HANNA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the Supreme 
Court decisions of 1962 and 1963 have 
quite obviously failed to quiet the peren- 
nial confusion over our constitutional 
doctrine of separation of church and 
state. This was evidenced by the extend- 
ed debate in the Congress in 1964 and the 
renewal of this debate over the past few 
years on proposals for a constitutional 
amendment regarding prayers in public 
schools. The House will soon be con- 
fronted with this issue in the form of 
House Joint Resolution 191 which has re- 
cently been discharged from the House 
Judiciary Committee by petition. 

In preparation for the final debate of 
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this issue, I have researched both this 
amendment and its predecessors in the 
88th Congress and have been singularly 
impressed by a rather surprising con- 
stant throughout the debate—the sub- 
stantial opposition to any such amend- 
ment expressed by many of the recog- 
nized and responsible religious organiza- 
tions across the country. The hearings 
before the House Judiciary Committee in 
April, May, and June of 1964 reads al- 
most as a “Who’s Who” in organized 
religion. And, today, with some sort of 
House action imminent, we again see a 
similar opposition force allied against 
passage of House Joint Resolution 191. 

In addition to these noteworthy fac- 
tors, there have been presented, by vari- 
ous sources, some rather enlightening 
analyses of the potential impact of the 
amendment, as currently worded—and I 
hasten to point out that no modifications 
of the amendment will be permitted on 
the floor. The Baptist Joint Committee 
on Public Affairs has prepared a suc- 
cinct view of the amendment in this 
light, and I here present it to this body 
for consideration: 

The proposed amendment: “Nothing in 
this Constitution shall abridge the right of 
persons lawfully assembled, in any public 
building which is supported in whole or in 
part through the expenditure of public 
funds, to participate in nondenominational 
prayer.” (H.J. Res. 191) 

This Amendment would not be merely an 
addition to the First Amendment. It would 
be a serious alteration of the basic consti- 
tutional provision for “no establishment” 
and “free exercise” of religion. 

The amendment prescribes the kind of 
prayer the people in public buildings have a 
right to pray—nondenominational prayers. 

The amendment by indirection authorizes 
the government (a school board, principal, 
teacher, or some other official) to determine 
what is “nondenominational” prayer. This 
makes government a judge of theology and 
of prayer. 

The amendment restricts the rights of the 
people it is supposed to protect. It could 
prescribe “nondenominational prayer” for 
hospitals, homes for the aged, other build- 
ings supported in whole or in part through 
public funds, or eyen the chaplaincy. 


This committee has also compared 
what the ruling of the Supreme Court did 
and did not say on the issue of prayer in 
public schools. 

The Supreme Court did say this: 


tate composed and governmentally re- 
quired prayers are a violation of the Con- 
stitution. 

In this country it is no part of the business 
of government to compose official prayers for 
any group of the American people to recite 
as a part of a religious program carried on 
by government. 

Governmentally sponsored or required de- 
votions, such as Bible reading and recitation 
of the Lord's Prayer are unconstitutional. 

The Bible and religion may be taught in 
public schools when presented objectively as 
part of the regular program of education, 


The Supreme Court did not do this: 


The Court did not prohibit school children 
from praying in school. It prohibited govern- 
ment from writing their prayers and sponsor- 
ing their devotions. 

The Court did not put God out of the 
schools or out of public life in America. God 
is greater than either a Supreme Court deci- 
sion or a constitutional amendment. He is 
not moved about like a chessman. 

The Court did not express hostility to reli- 
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gion. “Nothing, of course, could be more 
wrong,” the Court declared. 

The Court did not establish a religion of 
secularism. It specifically sald, “The state 
may not establish a ‘religion of secularism’ 
in the sense of affirmatively opposing or 
showing hostility to religion.” 

The Court did not eliminate all religious 
expressions from public life. It said that the 
Declaration of Independence, patriotic 
hymns, and religious expressions in patriotic 
or ceremonial occasions are not prohibited 
by the ruling. 


Mr. Speaker, I emphasize to this body 
the importance of broad public exposure 
in particular to the above analysis. My 
research and my mail reveal that the 
public at large may well be victims of 
misinformation on the particulars so 
precisely spelled out by this committee. 

Other Members of this body have, as 
I have, given deep and thoughtful con- 
sideration to the issues raised in House 
Joint Resolution 191. To my mind, one 
of the more constructive groups formed 
has been the Congressional Committee 
To Preserve Religious Freedom. A rather 
revealing insight into the future we may 
face should this amendment be approved 
was placed in the Recorp by my good 
friend and colleague from California, 
Congressman Corman. In a word-by- 
word consideration, this group observes: 


Representative Wylie’s resolution reads as 
follows: “Nothing contained in this Consti- 
tution shall abridge the right of persons 
lawfully assembled, in any public building 
which is supported in whole or in part 
through the expenditure of public funds, to 
participate in nondenominational prayer.” 

We, as Americans, are already guaranteed 
the right to participate in prayer—nonde- 
nominational or denominational, and in 
buildings, public or private, and whether or 
not lawfully assembled. All this is now guar- 
anteed to us under the free exercise clause 
of the First Amendment and none of it has 
been diminished by any opinions of the Su- 
preme Court. Thus, the proposed amendment 
might actually serve to lessen our religious 
liberty rather than broaden it. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, and, as I noted 
earlier, I think most significant, the over- 
whelming opposition of major religious 
organizations has singularly impressed 
me. I close my remarks to this body 
today with a publication prepared by the 
National Council of Churches. 

The publication follows: 


Way Do RELIGIOUS BODIES OPPOSE “PRAYER” 
AMENDMENT? 


THREE BASIC REASONS 


Most of the major religious bodies in the 
United States oppose any amendment to the 
Bill of Rights that would permit state-super- 
vised prayers in public schools. 

They oppose such an amendment for three 
basic reasons: 

1. They are concerned about real, mean- 
ingful prayer. Prayer is the single, most di- 
rect expression of religious devotion. As such, 
it must be voluntary. Proposed amendments 
would subject prayer to government spon- 
sorship and regulation, and this the churches 
cannot concede, 

2. They are concerned about the rights of 
all—including minorities and non-theists— 
in a pluralistic society. Pro amend- 
ments would infringe those rights by author- 
izing civil devotions that would inevitably 
be shaped by majority pressures. They would 
impose objectionable religious practices and 
expression on public schools which are al- 
ready the center of community conflict and 
controversy. They would make religion the 
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subject of divisiveness and antagonism rath- 
er than harmony and peace. 

3. They are concerned about amending 
the Bill of Rights for the first time in the 
nation’s history. The First Amendment has 
safeguarded religious liberty and other basic 
religious freedoms for nearly two centuries. 
If it can be amended now for this purpose 
without profound and careful consideration 
it may be easier to amend for other purposes. 


National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. 


“The Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Regents’ Prayer case has ruled that 
‘in this country it is no part of the business 
of government to compose official prayers for 
any group of the American people to recite as 
part of a religious program carried on by the 
government.’ We recognize the wisdom as 
well as the authority of this ruling... .” 

“We express the conviction that the First 
Amendment to our Constitution in its pres- 
ent wording has provided the framework 
within which responsible citizens and our 
courts have been able to afford maximum 
protection for the religious liberty of all our 
citizens.” 

“The Churches and the Public Schools,” 
adopted by the General Board, June 7, 1963. 


The United Methodist Church 


“Public schools may not properly establish 
any preferred form of religion for common 
exercises of worship or religious observances 
or study... .” 

“A Statement Concerning Church-Govern- 
ment Relations and Education,” adopted by 
the General Conference, May 1968. 

“We .. . request the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States to retain the historic relation be- 
tween Church and State and to oppose H.J. 
Res. 191 and any other proposed prayer 
amendment to the Constitution.” 

Statement by the General Board of Chris- 
tian Social Concerns, October, 1971. 


The Episcopal Church 


“. « . Whereas, We believe that worship and 
religious education are the responsibility of 
Church and home, and not of the public 
schools or governmental institutions. . ., 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church record its con- 
sidered opinion that amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States of America 
which seek to permit devotional exercises in 
our public schools should be opposed.” 

The National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, May 27, 1964. 


The Lutheran Church in America 


“The Constitution should not be amended 
except to achieve large and important public 
needs and purposes consistent with the basic 
nature of our constitutional system. The 
current proposals for constitutional amend- 
ment do not meet these standards. Parents, 
churches and school authorities would be 
better advised to direct their efforts to pro- 
grams for study of religion and the Bible in 
the public schools . . . rather than to seek 
constitutional sanctions for devotional ex- 
ercises in public schools that have at most 
a minimal religious value, which invite the 
intrusion of sectarian influences into the 
public school system, risk the violation of 
the rights of religious freedom and are a po- 
tential source of conflict in the community.” 

Second Biennial Convention, July 1964. 


American Lutheran Church 


“Proposals are now pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States to amend the Con- 
stitution in order to give constitutional sanc- 
tion to certain types of religious practices in 
public institutions and in the public life. . .. 

“We believe that it would be unwise for the 
Congress to give its approval to any such 
amendment... We... recognize... that in 
the end religion suffers and religious liberty 
in its fullness is threatened when government 
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uses the power of its laws and the public 
school program to prescribe an official 
faith. ...” 

—From “A Statement Commended by the 
Church” by the Second General Convention, 
Oct. 26, 1964. 


The Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod 


“The Board of Parish Education of the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, feels that 
the Dirksen (prayer) Amendment fails to rec- 
ognize fully the religious pluralism of the 
American scene. We believe that Christians 
cannot join with non-Christians in address- 
ing God in circumstances that deny Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. We believe like- 
wise that non-Christians should neither be 
expected to participate in Christian prayer 
nor should they expect Christians to join 
them in prayers that deny Christ.” 

“The concept of voluntary participation in 
prayer provides either a coercive force or an 
embarrassing situation for both Christians 
and non-Christians. Under these circum- 
stances we believe that it is best for the pub- 
lic school not to engage in prayer or other 
religious worship exercises.” 

—The Board of Parish Education, July 29, 
1966. 


The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


“Religious observances (should) never be 
held in a public school or introduced into the 
public school as part of its program .. . Bible 
reading and prayers as devotional acts (in 
public schools) tend toward indoctrination or 
meaningless ritual and should be omitted for 
both reasons.” 

—‘Relations between Church and State in 
the United States of America,” adopted by 
the 175th General Assembly, May 1963. 


The Southern Baptist Convention 


“Baptists had much to do with the writing 
of the First Amendment into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and have been in 
the forefront of preserving the religious lib- 
erty that our nation has enjoyed. 

“We appeal to the Congress of the United 
States to allow the First Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States to stand as 
our guarantee of religious liberty, and we op- 
pose the adoption of any further amendment 
to that Constitution respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or respecting free exercise 
thereof. 

—Resolution adopted by the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, May 22, 1964, reaffirmed June 
2, 1971. 


The United Church of Christ 


The Executive Council of the United 
Church of Christ supports the Supreme 
Court decision banning prescribed prayers 
and prescribed Bible reading in the public 
schools, calls attention to the aspect of the 
Supreme Court decision which affirmed the 
freedom of the schools to engage in the study 
of religion and opposes House Joint Resolu- 
tion 191 which seeks to amend the United 
States Constitution. 

—Resolution by the Executive Council of 
the United Church of Christ, Oct. 12, 1971. 

Christianity today 

“We think that passage of this amend- 
ment would be a mistake. For one thing, per- 
sons already can and do yoluntarily assemble 
for prayer in public buildings. ... 

“Secondly, this amendment is hardly the 
way to promote a revival of true religion... . 
Genuine piety is fostered not by govern- 
ment. . . but by families and individuals 
who practice reverence for God and obedience 
to him in all their activities and associa- 
tions. ... 

“Finally, this amendment leaves open the 
possibility for some to assert that denomina- 
tional prayer should not be permitted in pub- 
lic buildings. . . . Youth groups such as Cam- 
pus Life or Inter-Varsity should be able to 
meet in schools for explicitly Christian pray- 
ers without fear that misguided authority 
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will say only groups praying in a way that is 
acceptable to all religions are now constitu- 
tional,” 

—Editorial, Oct. 8, 1971, page 32. 

The American Baptist convention 

“An amendment to permit compulsory 
Bible reading and prayer in the public 
schools is not only a danger to the freedom 
of nonbelievers, it is also a threat to the re- 
ligious well-being of the believer. It is be- 
cause of a deep respect for worship, and the 
recognition that prayer is essential and 
should be a vital encounter between man 
and God, that Baptists oppose devotional 
exercises that are more rote than worship. 
Therefore we affirm our belief in the separa- 
tion of church and state as written in the 
first amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

—Resolution adopted by the American 
Baptist Convention, May 22, 1964, 


The Roman Catholic Church 


On June 16, 1964, the then National 
Catholic Welfare Conference issued a press 
release which stated: 

“The Legal Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference is very cautious 
toward the present interest of some in 
amending the Constitution in the manners 
now proposed to overcome recent judicial de- 
cisions precluding prayer and Bible reading 
in public schools. .. . 

“The Department continues to believe that 
the present clauses in the Constitution are 
of incalculable benefit to religion. . . . In 
combination, the ‘free exercise’ and ‘no es- 
tablishment’ clauses are guarantees too vital 
to be tampered with lightly... .” 

America Magazine, Jesuit Weekly 

“Reconciling the rights of all parents and 
students with respect to religion in public 
schools is a serious, difficult problem. It 
should not be trified with by passage of this 
. . . ill-written, mischievous, and miscon- 
ceived .. . amendment.” 

—Editorial, Oct. 23, 1971 


The Christian Century 


“The proposed amendment would be a step 
toward a lowest-common-denominator cul- 
ture-religion ... which would endanger 
true religion as well as civil liberties by 
equating religious ideas and practices with 
national culture and patriotism. 

“Prayer is an act of worship, not a gimmick 
for cranking up the academic or civic ma- 
chinery. . . . Acts of worship cannot be di- 
vorced from real historical commitments 
without endangering the vitality of the reli- 
gion or religions involved.” 

—Editorial, Oct. 20, 1971. 


Synagogue Council of America, and National 
Jewish Community Relations Advisory 
Council 


“Our Constitution can, of course, be 
amended ... but ...if the Constitution 
is amended ... then let no one who sup- 
ports this measure delude himself or his 
countrymen that he has rendered religion or 
liberty a service. In a plural society, it is not 
and should not be the business of government 
to aid religion and if it does assume that role, 
then, in the very process and precedent it 
establishes, it does religion a harm and dis- 
service that will far outweigh the intended 
benevolence. For it will have compromised 
that free and unfettered exercise of religious 
liberty without which religious faith cannot 
for long retain its integrity and independ- 
ence. 

“Our profound respect for the role of our 
legislature and for the sacrificial desire of its 
members to serve the common good leads us 
to say to members of this Committee: Your 
business is not the promotion of religion. It is 
rather the preservation of a free and just so- 
ciety, for that, and nothing other and noth- 
ing less, offers the surest safeguard for the 
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preservation and strengthening of our reli- 
gious heritage.” 

—Statement before Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, August 8, 1966 by the Synagogue 
Council of America and the National Jewish 
Community Relations Advisory Council. (Ap- 
proved and adopted joint testimony by all of 
the constituent organizations of both 
bodies.) 

STATEMENT oF OPPOSITION To PROPOSED CON- 
STITUTINAL PRAYER AMENDMENTS 

The undersigned national religious orga- 
nizations and leaders express their united 
opposition to S.J. Res. 191, now pending in 
the House of Representatives, and to other 
similar proposals for constitutional amend- 
ments to authorize “nondenominational” 
prayer in public buildings. We express the 
long-standing official positions of the nation’s 
religious faiths which affirm the adequacy of 
the First Amendment to protect religious 
interests and to ensure religious rights. 

The major faiths themselves have never 
been able to achieve consensus on a defini- 
tion of prayer, much less a definition of 
“nondenominational” prayer. We deny that 
any elected body or governmental authority 
has the right to determine either the place 
or the content of prayer, as is implied in 
the proposed constitutional prayer amend- 
ment. To authorize government by a con- 
stitutional amendment to intervene in the 
sacred privilege of prayer, long enshrined in 
the character and tradition of our nation, is 
to make of government a judge of theology 
and an administrator of religious practice. If 
such a proposed amendment should become 
a part of the Constitution of the United 
States, a new religion of “nondenomination- 
alism” would in a measure become estab- 
lished which could destroy the integrity of 
both church and state. 

The proposed constitutional amendment 
would introduce divisiveness into our na- 
tional life and among the institutions of 
religion. Ostensibly proposed in behalf of 
religion, it would paradoxically proscribe and 
distort freedom of religious expression. 

If the proposed prayer amendment should 
become a part of the Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights would haye been amended for the 
first time in our nation’s history. Such an 
amendment would open the doors for govern- 
mental intrusion into the religious affairs 
of the people. This we protest. 

On the other hand, we affirm the right of 
school children or any other segment of the 
population to engage voluntarily in their 
own prayers without government authoriza- 
tion or supervision. This right is adequate- 
ly protected by the First Amendment as it 
now stands. For this reason we also affirm 
the wisdom of the Supreme Court decisions 
in 1962 and 1963 which properly prohibited 
government intrusion into the religious ac- 
tivity of school children. 

We therefore respectfully petition the Con- 
gress of the United States to preserve the 
religion clauses of the First Amendment in- 
tact and to oppose any and all prayer amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

Dr. W. Hubert Porter, Associate General 
Secretary, American Baptist Convention, 
American Ethical Union, American Humanist 
Association. 

Rey. Warren R. Magnuson, General Secre- 
tary, Baptist General Conference, Baptist 
Joint Committee on Public Affairs, The 
Church of the Brethren, Executive Council 
of the Episcopal Church, Friends Committee 
on National Legislation, General Board of 
Christian Social Concerns, The United 
Methodist Church, Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee—Peace Section. 

Dr. Joseph H. Jackson, President, National 
Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc., National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. 

Rev. G. K. Zimmerman, Executive Secretary, 
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North American Baptist General Conference, 
Joint Advisory Committee of the Synagogue 
Council of America and the National Jewish 
Community Relations Advisory Council, con- 
sisting of: American Jewish Committee, 
American Jewish Congress, B'nai B’rith— 
Anti-Defamation League, Ceritral Conference 
of American Rabbis, Jewish Labor Commit- 
tee, Jewish War Veterans of the USA, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, Rabbinical 
Assembly, Rabbinical Council of America, 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of 
America, and 85 state, county, and local 
Jewish Community Councils. 

Rey. Richard J. Niebanck, Secretary for 
Social Concerns, Board of Social Ministry, 
Lutheran Church in America, Office of 
Church and Society, Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. 

Dr. S. S. Hodges, Executive Secretary, Pro- 
gressive National Baptist Convention, Inc. 

Rey. Alton L, Wheeler, General Secretary, 
Seventh Day Baptist General Conference, 

Dr. Carl E. Bates, President, Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, Council for Christian Social 
Action, United Church of Christ, Unitarian 
Universalist Association. 

Dr. William P., Thompson, Stated Clerk, 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Mrs, Marcus Rohlfs, President, American 
Baptist Convention. 


CRONKITE INTERVIEW OF YUGO- 
SLAV PRESIDENT TITO—MISREP- 
RESENTATION SHOULD BE COR- 
RECTED 


(Mr. BAKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, October 26, 1971 at 10:30 p.m., I 
had occasion to view an interview be- 
tween Walter Cronkite and Yugoslav 
President Josip Broz Tito. This inter- 
is left me perplexed as well as disturb- 
ed. 

At the beginning of the interview, Mr. 
Cronkite introduced President Tito as 
the last leader alive among those who 
helped bring about the allied victory in 
World War II. He—Mr. Cronkite—stated 
that Tito and his partisans were instru- 
mental in fighting the Germans during 
this period. Such a misrepresentation of 
the truth seems totally inconceivable to 
me. 

The average American would accept 
this statement as fact. However, the news 
media has an obligation to clarify this 
abstraction. Certainly, Tito’s partisans 
fought the Nazis, but why? It is obvious 
that he would because their objectives 
were at opposite poles. However, this ac- 
tion does not make him any less of a 
Communist. His efforts were aimed at the 
Nazis, but his purpose was to establish 
his own regime, a Communist controlled 
state. 

The United States today is making 
great overtures to Yugoslavia because of 
its so-called nonalined status. But how 
nonalined is it in reality? Certainly, Tito 
did buck Moscow’s control and his years 
in power have brought some measure of 
prosperity to Yugoslavia. But, does this 
excuse his bloody rise to power? Can his 
present status enable him to number 
himself among those who struggled 
against oppression? No, I do not think 
so. 

We must remember that whether or 
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not he is alined with Moscow, he is and 
remains a Communist leader and to pic- 
ture him as anything else is so far from 
the truth as to appear hypocritical. 

Thousands of anti-Fascist, anti-Com- 
munist Yugoslavs were massacred to put 
Tito in power. What of them? Are they 
to be forgotten and their former foe 
pictured as a champion against German 
atrocity? One of the main reasons why 
Tito’s partisans were able to succeed in 
Yugoslavia during the war was due to a 
lack of proper information concerning 
the facts as they were, and here we are 
more than 25 years later still misrep- 
resenting what occurred. 

The media bears a responsibility here 
to present the facts as they are and we 
Americans need to be cognizant of the 
situation. We pour aid into Yugoslavia 
and we seem to court its favors, but the 
time has come to ask ourselves, why? 


PROMISES, PROMISES—IT IS TIME 
TO PERFORM 


(Mr. MELCHER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
farm vote was crucial to candidate 
Richard Nixon in 1968, and he got it, 
partially because he went to Des Moines, 
Iowa, in September of that year and de- 
clared that 74 percent of parity prices 
for farm products was “intolerable.” 

He promised that his administration 
would do better. 

It has not. It has done much worse. 
The parity index is now running below 
70—considerably under 74. 

Now another election is approaching 
when the farm vote will be crucial. The 
administration’s set-aside farm program 
has already failed miserably. We have a 
harvest so bountiful that Thanksgiving 
Day, 1971, instead of being a day of re- 
joicing for the Lord’s bounty, will be a 
day of worry and distress in thousands 
upon thousands of farm homes where 
this year’s grain crop has brought on 
huge surpluses and low farm prices are 
forcing them into tough times, increasing 
debt—or off the land entirely. 

What is the administration’s re- 
sponse? 

The response is an even more cynical 
performance than the unkept promise of 
1968 to “do better” than 74 percent of 
parity. 

Farmers need help right now. But the 
administration apparently feels that 
that is unnecessary; that something for 
farmers in election year will suffice. So 
they have told grain farmers: 

Next year we have a better deal for you. 

We've earmarked another $600 million to 
$800 million of Treasury money to dole out 
to you somewhere around August, 1972, 90 
days before the next Presidential election, 


They did not say that they are doing 
anything this year—they have opposed 
an increase in price support loans on the 
1971 crop now selling at disastrous 
prices. 

Nor did they say that they would 
amend or abandon the tragic set-aside 
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law, or make their extra payments on a 
permanent basis. Their proposal is for 
election year only—1972. 

I have called the suggestion cynical 
for it is typical of the “Hey, Rube” view 
of farmers—throw them a little extra 
something at election time and they are 
in the bag. 

If the administration believes that it 
can buy the farm vote by ameliorating 
the effect of their disastrous farm pro- 
gram for just 1 year—ignoring the hard- 
ships now, paying out the major part of 
an extra billion dollars next year, and 
then letting the set-aside resume its eco- 
nomic destruction in 1973—1I believe Mr. 
Nixon needs a whole complement of new 
farm advisers. 

The administration feed grain pro- 
gram for 1972 is like prescribing a de- 
layed action aspirin tablet for pernicious 
economic anemia; it will not keep the pa- 
tient from dying; it will only relieve his 
suffering just long enough in 1972 to get 
to the polls. 

The “Hey, Rube” concept is of a fool- 
ish, gullible character who bites on the 
same MO—method of operation—every 
time. 

But American farmers do not do it. 
They need relief now, and they are go- 
ing to remember in 1972 whether or not 
they got it. 

The tragedy for the corn and other 
grain farmers of America is not that they 
are going to be offered a bribe in 1972. 
The tragedy is that the Department of 
Agriculture refuses to move now to bol- 
ster sagging grain markets, and that it 
refuses to consider a permanent cure. 

The Department proposes to spend an 
extra $600 to $800 million next year to 
reduce the corn crop to around 4.6 bil- 
lion bushels. The cost runs about dollar 
for dollar cost/benefit. 

I have a bill before the House Agri- 
culture Committee that the Department 
itself estimates to cost $242 million in 
additional loan funds, and $39 million in 
additional net cash outlay for export 
payments. 

It would raise the price support level 
20 cents per bushel on our 5.4-billion- 
bushel corn crop and put $1,080,000,000 
more into farmers’ pockets from this 
year’s corn crop alone. It would also— 
for the same sum of money—increase the 
price support level on our 1.6-billion- 
bushel wheat crop 26 cents a bushel and 
increase farm return thereby by more 
than $400 million. It would mean an- 
other $200 million return to producers of 
grain sorghum. 

For $39 million cash and $241 in loans, 
we would get nearly $134 billion more 
farm income. The cost/benefit ratio is 
far more than 6 to 1; measured against 
the net cash outlay—which omits the 
loan money—it is almost 40 to 1. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting at this 
point a memorandum prepared for me, 
from figures supplied by the Department 
of Agriculture, on the cost of getting 
grain farmers some substantial relief 
now—not in the 1972 election year, but 
now. 

It would help the whole economy for 
it would be real income that would be 
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spent for goods and services, supplies and 
machinery, creating business opportuni- 
ties and jobs all along the line into our 
industrial cities. 

Instead of proposing an increase in 
1971 price support loans, the Secretary of 
Agriculture on October 18 proposed to 
increase direct payments in 1972 to try 
to bolster up his broken-down, set-aside 
scheme and get money to producers just 
before the 1972 election—none before 
then, and none in the years after 1972. 
Costs or 25 Percent Price SUPPORT Loan 

Boost* 

The Department of Agriculture calculates 
the cost of increasing price support loans on 
wheat and feed grains at $281 million, of 
which $242 million would be loan money 
by 25% and $39 million would be additional 
export subsidy money. 

Figures go like this: 

{In millions] 
Grain Sorghum, additional loan on por- 
tion put under loan 
Corn, additional loan on portion put 
under loan (about 10% only) 
Wheat, additional loan on portion put 
under loan 


Wheat, additional export subsidies 
Savings on certificates 


Net cash outlay 


Total additional outlay.......... 281 


The administration’s 1972 feed grain 
program will require a complying farmer 
to put 25 percent of his base acres into 
a conserving practice such as soil build- 
ing crops or grass. For doing that he will 
receive a payment in the case of corn 
amounting to 40 cents times one-half the 
number of bushels of his production. This 
payment was 32 cents in 1971. He can 
receive another payment, not offered in 
1971, if he agrees to “set aside” another 
10 percent of his base acres. This pay- 
ment would be 52 cents multiplied by the 
average bushel yield for each of these 
additional acres kept out of crop pro- 
duction and again put into a conserva- 
tion plan. 

The Secretary is leaving himself a 
third option, to be decided by mid-March, 
to offer yet an additional “set aside” 
acreage payment based on the 52 cents 
per bushel figure in order to bring total 
acreage diversion to 38 million acres. 

These additional payments are esti- 
mated by the Department to total some- 
where between $600 and $800 million. 
For those farmers who comply, their 
checks will be issued, the Secretary says, 
shortly after next July 1. Their “set 
aside” goal is 38 million acres, but if 
there is a normal feed grain crop pro- 


*This data assumes that the price of 
corn will not go below $1.03 national average 
and that the 32¢ advance payment on corn 
already made will be the full and final pay- 
ment. 

National average corn price was reported as 
$1.11 per bu. on Sept, 15. It was $1.02 in Iowa. 
H.R. 8290 could mean further savings to 
USDA if corn goes under $1.03 and they have 
to make more payment. The higher loan 
would keep the price over $1.03 for sure. 
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duction year in 1972 the best the De- 
partment can hope for is total year end 
stocks that only add slightly to the sur- 
plus. Corn stocks in particular would 
continue to be in surplus, possibly as 
high as 800 million bushels. 

The Secretary's big payments plan is 
the most expensive possible means of 
“buying” compliance. 

The time has come when there must 
be new, higher price support loan levels 
established for grain farmers. Other 
major grain producing countries support 
prices for their grain farmers and it is 
time that we revise our sights in line 
with the increased costs that farmers 
have experienced. There is adequate in- 
dication that not only is this necessary 
for the sake of the agricultural economy 
but it would likely save tax money as 
compared to Secretary Hardin’s recent 
announcement of his 1972 plans. That, 
it seems to me, would be better politics 
than the game the administration is 
playing by allowing the sharp grain mar- 
ket drops to occur and then proposing to 
heavily augment payments after next 
July. The drop in the market price for 
this year and subsequent crops will be a 
much greater loss for the farmers than 
the “sweetener” being offered in the in- 
creased payments. 

A review of some of the pertinent facts 
about our farm programs is now in order. 

Thirty months ago Secretary Hardin 
began to approach Congress on the farm 
program to be enacted in 1970. He can- 
didly testified to the Agriculture Com- 
mittee in 1969 that 300,000 to 400,000 
farmers could quit farming and join the 
welfare rolls under the President’s new 
welfare plan. That plan is still not 
adopted but the decline in numbers of 
farmers has continued. 

At the Monday evening meetings with 
the House Agriculture Committee the 
Secretary and members of his staff badg- 
ered for a cheap-grain farm program, 
allegedly to sell more American grain in 
world trade. They got that kind of a bill. 
A world-wide shortage of grain during 
1970 did allow for an expansion of our 
grain sales abroad—but at considerably 
higher prices than the administration’s 
farm experts had estimated. 

This year, with world grain supplies 
high, American grain farmers are facing 
depressed prices in what could lead to a 
serious farm depression. 

The administration’s “set aside pro- 
gram,” the slogan for their 1970 Farm 
Act, has not only failed to protect the 
income of American grain farmers, it 
has resulted in excess production which 
has ruined prices. At every stage during 
the lengthy procedures in writing and 
passing the 1970 act, the administration 
opposed protective grain price floors. 
They were successful to the point that 
the bill, when finally approved, allowed 
for loan rates at the discretion of the 
Secretary down to $1.00 per bushel on 
corn and $1.25 per bushel on wheat. 

Historically, the loan rates on grains 
provide a floor under the market. Secre- 
tary Hardin chose to establish the loan 
rates at minimal figures paid a decade 
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or two ago, although costs have mounted 
steadily. 

Rather than coolly proposing a weak 
but expensive plan for next year the ad- 
ministration should accept the need to 
bolster the grain markets now. 

In the absence of such action, Con- 
gress must take the initiative. We have 
bills in the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee to create a strategic reserve which 
will take some of the supply pressure off 
the market, and to increase price support 
loan levels of 25 percent above mini- 
mum this year. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee 
starts hearings on the same bills on 
November 10. 

Unless the administration—which has 
so far opposed them—treverses its posi- 
tion and acts under existing authority 
to do the same things before Congress 
can direct it, then we should enact the 
measures without delay. 

Unkept promises and election year 
payoffs are not enough. 

Farmers must have improved incomes 
now, and assurance that they will be 
permanent, not just l-year vote-bait. 


ON SPAIN IN NATO 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. SIKES) is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it should be 
apparent that the people of Spain de- 
serve more recognition and appreciation 
from the United States than they are re- 
ceiving. This Congress should take espe- 
cial note of the role of this fine nation in 
the defense posture of the United States, 
and of the free world. 

It is a matter of particular concern 
that since the birth of NATO following 
World War II, Spain has been denied 
membership in that body largely because 
of a conflict of ideology and animosities 
of long standing expressed by some of 
the Scandinavian nations. 

Despite this, however, Spain has stood 
alongside the United States and other 
NATO nations and has shouldered a mas- 
sive share of the burden for the defense 
of Europe and the security of the Medi- 
terranean. It is significant that the pres- 
ence of Spain has served as an impor- 
tant balance against the growing Soviet 
presence in Africa and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Without hesitation, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment has, by its positive position 
helped to safeguard the vital Straits of 
Gibraltar, the western end of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and the Atlantic sealanes 
providing oil and minerals for Europe 
and the United States. 

Now, with the obvious effort on the 
part of the Soviets to extend their influ- 
ence into the northern tier of African 
nations, Spain's position—strategically 
located some 8 miles from Africa itself— 
is an irreplaceable link in the security of 
that important area of the world. 

The United States has negotiated 
agreements with Spain for the use of air 
and naval bases. But this falls far short 
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of what could be accomplished if Spain 
were to become a member of NATO. 

A glance at the map points up the im- 
portance of Spain to the defense of Eu- 
rope. NATO is, in fact, a loose alliance of 
nations divided by geography. 

Along the north are those nations most 
commonly thought of as being a part of 
NATO—Germany, Belgium, Denmark, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
and Great Britain. These are the coun- 
tries which would bear the thrust of a 
Russian advance and from the days of 
World War II, it has been the Russian 
threat to northern Europe that preoc- 
cupied most observers. 

In recent years, it has become increas- 
ingly apparent that the critical area for 
the defense of the free world may be in 
southern Europe, Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
Greece, and Turkey loom large in any 
calculations about the future defense of 
the free world. Spain is the anchor of 
this line and Spain, with its strategic lo- 
cation, is not a member of NATO. 

Spain is capable of contributing sig- 
nificantly to NATO. She has a standing 
armed force of 280,000 seasoned, well- 
trained men. But, even more, Spain has 
a willingness to participate in the com- 
mon defense which is sadly lacking in 
some of the NATO nations at this time. 

Spain has been a good friend to the 
United States. Four important U.S. mil- 
itary bases there include air bases and 
one of the most important navy bases 
available to the United States in the 
Mediterranean. 

But Spain needs more than U.S. agree- 
ments to become fully active in her own 
defense and that of her neighbors. She 
needs expanded understanding with her 
neighbor states. Such understanding 
which can be accomplished through 
NATO will help provide for the defense 
of Western Europe at a time when this 
is becoming increasingly critical. It is 
more than a little significant that Spain 
is one of the strongest of the anti-Com- 
munist nations today. Spain simply does 
not tolerate that kind of “ism.” 

In short, Mr. Speaker, Spain is needed 
as a partner in NATO to help carry the 
burden of mutual defense for the democ- 
racies. I believe Spain is willing to help. 
I believe Spain wants to help. 

The United States and other NATO 
nations should welcome Spain into that 
organization. Spain should have the op- 
portunity to become a full-fledged NATO 
partner. The free world needs Spain's in- 
valuable assistance. Time is fleeting. Ac- 
tion should be taken now. The United 
States should insist that Spain be invited 
to become a member of NATO. 


EXPULSION OF NATIONALIST CHINA 
FROM THE UNITED NATIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Spence) is recognized for 
1 hour. 

(Mr. SPENCE asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, this is in- 
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deed a sad day, not alone for the United 
States, but for the forces of freedom and 
justice in the world in general. The acr 
tion taken in the United Nations General 
Assembly on Monday, admitting the 
Communist Chinese Government in Pe- 
king to full membership, and expelling 
the free Republic of China, was a slap in 
the face of the United States. That slap 
was administered not merely by the 
forces of communism, but by many of our 
friends who have received vast economic, 
military, and moral support from us in 
the past and continue to do so to this 
very day. 

Many are saying that this tells us 
something about our position on the 
China question—that, if even our best 
friends oppose us, perhaps we should 
consider whether or not we have been 
wrong in seeking to keep Red China out, 
and maintaining the position of the Re- 
public of China as the true Government 
of China. When I hear such talk, I am 
reminded of the deep wisdom of a snatch 
of familiar poetry, which goes, “If you 
can keep your head when all about you 
are losing theirs—you'll be a man my 
son.” 

When the principles of the United Na- 
tions are flouted, and the procedural 
rules twisted or ignored in order to bring 
into the United Nations a criminal gov- 
ernment—one with a long record of polit- 
ical annihilations and atrocities against 
its neighbors, a nation whose leaders 
have expressed their contempt for the 
organization, and the principles it rep- 
resents, and who have never even made 
an official request to be admitted—when 
such a nation is seated, and a charter 
member of the organization, which has 
always conducted its affairs peacefully 
and honorably is thrown out, then it is 
clear that men and nations have, indeed, 
lost their heads. 

If this action tells us anything, it tells 
us that we cannot buy friends and we 
should reassess, not only our support of 
the United Nations, but our foreign aid 
programs as well. 

The really tragic thing about this ac- 
tion is that, in my opinion, we should 
have been able to see it coming. I pointed 
out in a speech shortly before the vote 
was taken how our State Department 
had, by its interpretation of the legal 
and procedural status of the matter, per- 
mitted the issue to be taken up in the 
General Assembly, where we were most 
likely to lose, rather than keeping it in 
the Security Council, where it belonged, 
and where we not only had a better 
chance to win, but the right to exercise 
our veto. 

We knew full well that the Peking 
regime was unwilling to accept member- 
ship so long as Taiwan was represented 
in the U.N. And every delegation from 
every other member nation knew Pe- 
king’s position. 

In view of the fact that we had op- 
posed seating Peking every year since 
the U.N. was founded, it should have been 
clear to anyone, that as soon as we 
changed our stance in favor of admitting 
Peking, we were signalling our willing- 
ness to see Taiwan ousted, since dual 
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membership was known to be unaccept- 
able to Peking, and thus a vote to seat 
her without expelling Taiwan would be 
a futile gesture, and one which would be 
politically costly to many small, non- 
alined nations. Our position was doomed 
from the moment it was announced, and 
all the official statements to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding, I find it difficult 
to understand how anyone could have 
believed otherwise. 

I agree with Secretary of State Rogers 
that the United Nations “will be dam- 
aged” by this action. I believe the United 
Nations has made some useful contribu- 
tions to world peace in the past and has 
provided valuable services to the poor, 
the sick and the refugees of our world. 
But its potential for good will be seriously 
undermined by the presence of a new 
disruptive force like Red China. 

More importantly, this action results 
in a potential for serious danger to the 
United States, for we are now in the 
position of having to accept into our 
country a mission from this dedicatedly 
communist nation. I find it difficult to 
believe that the members of such a mis- 
sion will not be trained propagandists 
and revolutionaries, or that they will 
confine their operations to the United 
Nations. To put it bluntly, we have in- 
vited Communist spies inside our borders, 
cloaked in the respectability and im- 
munity of “diplomats.” 

I agree, too, with Secretary Rogers, 
that we have spent too much money on 
the U.N. in the past—that “we have 
probably contributed more than our 
share.” But I cannot agree with his 
view that we should not cut back our 


support to the United Nations. A very 
great deal has been said in this coun- 
try about “one man, one vote.” Not only 
is representation in the United Nations 
outrageously unfair, in terms of the one- 
man, one-vote philosophy, but it has been 
equally unfair in terms of one man, $1. 


There may be nothing we can 
do about achieving fairer representa- 
tion, but there is no reason why we 
should continue our grossly dispropor- 
tionate share of the financial support 
for an organization in which we are 
inadequately represented, and which 
consistently acts against our best in- 
terest and defies the principles of free- 
dom, peace and honor among nations, 
on which it is supposed to be based. 
Two-thirds of the countries repre- 
sented in the United Nations have less 
population than Taiwan—indeed, many 
have less population than my own con- 
gressional district. Yet they all have one 
vote. The U.S.S.R., which is more com- 
parable to the United States in popu- 
lation, has, for all practical purposes, 
three / votes. Nevertheless, many coun- 
tries, both large and small, are woefully 
in arrears in paying their share of the 
cost of the organization while we regu- 
larly bail it out by paying more than our 
share. For example, the United States 
currently pays 31.52 percent of the U.N,’s 
regular budget—and an even larger per- 
cent of the budget of the U.N. special- 
ized agencies such as UNESCO and 
WHO—while the U.S.S.R. pays only 14.18 
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percent. The entire European Commu- 
nist bloc, in fact, pays only 19.28 per- 
cent. Albania, which sponsored the mo- 
tion expelling Taiwan, pays only 0.04 per- 
cent while Taiwan, the expellee, pays 4 
percent, or 100 times as much. 

It is my firm belief that we must make 
it emphatically clear that we will not 
stand by and be walked over, in the fash- 
ion the majority of the U.N.’s members 
apparently—and justifiably—assume we 
will, on the basis of our past and pres- 
ent behavior. We owe it to ourselves to 
do so. But more importantly, we owe it 
to our allies, like Japan, Australia, the 
Philippines and others who have stood 
by us at great political cost to themselves. 
This action by the U.N. may well bring 
down the government of Premier Sato 
in Japan, and the present conservative 
government in Australia. If it does, they 
will be replaced with socialist govern- 
ments that will unquestionably be less 
favorable toward the United States. 

There is no honor, there is no justice, 
there is no wisdom and there is, to be 
perfectly blunt, no sense in our assum- 
ing a posture of weakness, a posture 
which undercuts our friends and rewards 
our enemies, merely for the sake of per- 
petuating a world organization which 
goes out of its way to insure its own in- 
creasing ineffectiveness. 

It is on this basis, and for these rea- 
sons, that I have joined in sponsoring 
H.R. 11166, calling for a reduction of 
our financial support of the UN. to a 
level proportionate to our relative popu- 
lation. This would reduce our support to 
approximately 10 percent, If the U.N. is 
to survive such action on our part it 
wouid require nations like the U.S.S.R., 
who are greatly in arrears, to pay up. It 
would also require Red China, with its 
population of 800 million people, to pay 
rather well for its recent success. 

I do not view this as retaliation. I view 
it as a long overdue action, and one 
which the General Assembly’s most re- 
cent insult more than justifies. It is far 
past time for the irresponsible members 
of this world body to shape up or ship 
out. A reduction in U.S. support, to our 
fair share, will require a conscious deci- 
sion by such members as to whether they 
will give the U.N. the support and co- 
operation it needs to be effective, or 
whether they prefer to continue playing 
silly games, and trading insults at some- 
one else’s expense, and thereby bring 
about the demise of the United Nations. 
Either way, I cannot conceive but that 
the result would be preferable to the sit- 
uation as it presently exists. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. CRANE) is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr, CRANE. Mr. Speaker, in its vote 
to expel Taiwan from the United Nations, 
that organization has rejected both of 
the bases upon which it might success- 
fully have existed in the world. On the 
one hand, it rejected the mandates of 
its own charter by admitting into mem- 
bership a government which has, ever 
since it legally assumed power in 1949, 
expressed its contempt for the peace-lov- 
ing mission of the very organization 
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which has, ever since it illegally assumed 
power in 1949, expressed its contempt 
for the peace-loving mission of the very 
organization which has now admitted it 
to membership. On the other hand, it has 
turned its back upon the concept of uni- 
versality. While universality is not men- 
tioned in the charter, and should be re- 
jected since the United Nations is meant 
to include only peace-loving nations and 
not all nations, still this has been the 
primary argument used by many in this 
country and elsewhere for the seating of 
the Peking regime. But if all countries, 
regardless of their allegiance, are to be 
members of the United Nations, what 
justification exists for the expulsion of 
the government of Taiwan, representing 
14 million people, more people than two- 
thirds of existing United Nations mem- 
bers? 

It is clear that in this single vote ad- 
mitting Peking and expelling Taiwan, the 
United Nations has rejected both its own 
charter and the concept of universality. 
What remains is simply a political body 
in which power dominates, in which the 
Soviet Union brazenly casts three votes, 
with the Ukraine and Byelorussia recog- 
nized as sovereign states despite the fact 
that they are intrinsic parts of the 
U.S.S.R., and that the United States casts 
a single vote yet pays for 36 percent of 
the body’s expenses. 

The vote in the United Nations is also 
a disappointment because many coun- 
tries who are allegedly our allies voted to 
expel the Taiwan government. Not one 
member of NATO, supposedly an organi- 
zation dedicated to fighting Communist 
aggression, voted to support the man- 
dates of the United Nations Charter. 
They voted against a government which 
has observed the dictates of the charter, 
which has been an honorable member of 
the community of nations, and which 
stands ready to assist other free nations 
in combating Communist expansion and 
imperialism. Are the members of NATO 
serious in standing firm against aggres- 
sion, or do they view this alliance simply 
as a means by which the United States 
assumes the burden, financial as well as 
otherwise, of their defense? If this is the 
case, the Congress should seriously re- 
assess the nature of our alliances and 
should discover whether these alliances 
involve responsibilities and obligations 
cnly on the part of the United States, or 
whether other members, those who are 
primarily beneficiaries, also have re- 
sponsibilities and obligations. 

In the long run, the vote in the United 
Nations marks the end of that body as 
one which can command the respect of 
those who truly seek a world at peace. To 
admit Mao Tse-tung and the Peking 
leadership into the United Nations is as 
great an act of cynicism as to have per- 
mitted Hitler and Mussolini to join the 
League of Nations at the very moment 
when they were taking the world to war. 

Such acts of cynicism, however, are 
frequent in man’s often ignoble history. 
The United Nations ideal was a noble, if 
unrealistic one. The vote to admit Peking 
and expel Taiwan is proof of its un- 
realism. The United States, if it is to 
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avoid the naivete of those who had faith 
in the League of Nations rather than in 
their own ability to maintain peace and 
order, must reconsider its relationship 
with the United Nations on all levels. 

There are now 131 United Nations 
members with a total population of 
2,724,000,000. Our own population is 207.1 
million, which is 7.6 of the total. The 
total United Nations budget is $966,500,- 
000 and the total U.S. contribution for 
1970 was $300,684,000. The anticipated 
U.S. contribution for 1971 is $335,- 
443,000. According to the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Congress this 
represents a contribution of 36.05 per- 
cent. By any standard, our own Govern- 
ment is contributing to the United Na- 
tions out of all proportion to its popula- 
tion. 

In his annual report for 1969-70 Sec- 
retary of State William Rogers notes 
that— 

For the first time in the history of the 
United Nations, the United States at the 
1970 General Assembly did not vote for the 
U.S. Budget. We abstained on the 1971 bud- 
get of $192.1 million because of its unusually 
large increase of 14 percent, including an 8 
percent pay increase for professionals in the 
Secretariat, which we considered excessive. 


I agree with Secretary of State Rogers 
that the United Nations budget has in- 
creased in an excessive manner. More 
than this, our own contribution has been 
far out of proportion to our size, especi- 
ally when considering the fact that other 
nations, such as the U.S.S.R. and France, 
have continually refused to pay for any 
United Nations actions with which they 
have disagreed. 

Since the United Nations has decided 
to abandon the mandates of its own char- 
ter by admitting Communist China and 
expelling the Nationalist Chinese Gov- 
ernment of Taiwan, our own contribu- 
tion to this body should reflect its 
changed nature. 

To achieve this end, I have introduced 
legislation which would limit the U.S. 
contribution to the United Nations 
to 7.6 percent of the total, the same 
percentage of the world’s population 
which we possess. This would make our 
contribution $77,320,000, a saving of 
nearly $260 million. 

Our country has no obligation to pay 
36 percent of the budget of an organiza- 
tion which has abandoned the principles 
for which it was created. To do so would 
be working against our own interests and 
against the interests of peace and free- 
dom, the very interests for which the 
United Nations was established. Taking 
the action which my bill calls for thus 
affirms the traditional goals of the 
United Nations, goals which too many of 
its member nations seem to have aban- 
doned and forgotten. 


STEIGER OF WISCONSIN INTRO- 
DUCES 4-DAY, 40-HOUR-WEEK BILL 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. STEIGER) is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
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Speaker, today I am introducing a bill 
to amend the Walsh-Healey Act of 1936 
and the Contract Works Hours Stand- 
ards Act of 1962. The purpose of this 
legislation is to permit companies to 
switch to a 4-day, 40-hour workweek 
without having to compensate workers 
for hours worked in excess of 8 hours in 
1 day. 

The concept of the 4-day workweek 
is still in its infancy stage. However, 
companies that have undertaken such a 
schedule have indicated that employee 
morale, absenteeism, and productivity 
have improved since the introduction of 
the 4-day workweek. It is still too early 
to tell how much such factors as pro- 
ductivity would be improved by such a 
program, but further experimentation 
should be encouraged in order to deter- 
mine if this scheme can assist in the 
effort to revitalize our economy. 

Specifically, the bill would allow firms 
with Government contracts exceeding 
$10,000 to restructure their workweek 
to a 4-day schedule while avoiding the 
increased cost of a longer workday. Sen- 
ator Martow CooK has taken the initia- 
tive on this legislation in the Senate, 
and I am pleased that I have been joined 
in cosponsoring this legislation by the 
following members of the Education and 
Labor Committee: Mrs. Green of Oregon, 
Mr. SCHEUER, Mr, Quiz, Mr. DELLENBACK, 
Mr. ERLENBORN, and Mr. Escu. I am in- 
cluding several articles for the RECORD 
which describe some of the problems and 
benefits which the 4-day workweek 
poses: 

CAN THE 4-Day WEEK WORK? 

Is the four-day week inevitable? To find 
out what the nation’s business leaders think 
about a subject that is being much bandied 
about these days, Dun’s went to some of the 
men who will have to make the actual decl- 
sion; the 300 corporate presidents and chair- 
men who make up its President's Panel. 

The majority of Dun’s panelists agree that 
some kind of shortened workweek is the wave 
of the future for Americans. As President 
Richard L. Gelb of Bristol-Myers Co. puts It: 
“ ‘Inevitable’ seems somewhat strong. But we 
predict that more and more companies will 
experiment with variations of the four-day 
week.” 

But this does not mean the chief executives 
are ready to see their companies change over 
to a ten-hour, four-day work schedule. Their 
overwhelming warning to industry: Go slow. 
For the implications of such change in work 
habits throughout industry, they say, are a 
lot more serious and far-reaching than either 
labor or business has bothered to think about, 
at least so far. And right now, at least, they 
are doubtful of the economic benefits of the 
four-day week for both their companies and 
employees. 

Some of their questions: Can employees 
be as productive and efficient working ten 
hours a day rather than eight? Will com- 
panies be penalized in terms of overtime pay 
and other such employee benefits? Will labor 
allow management flexibility in work sched- 
ules to insure optimum production? What 
will be the overall effect on the economy? 

For the most part, top management points 
out, research into the subject has been lim- 
ited to the effects of the four-day week on 
small, independent firms. By now, employees 
in more than 100 such companies are work- 
ing four ten-hour days. 

But even in these companies, it is agreed, 
a tremendous amount of planning was nec- 
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essary to Incorporate the shorter workweek 
without upsetting operations. Can it be done 
at a U.S. Steel, General Motors or AT&T? “For 
most of the companies who have tried the 
four-day week thus far," points out President 
James W. McSwiney of the Mead Corp., “each 
had a particular set of circumstances or rea- 
son for adopting it; that is, recruiting prob- 
lems, excessive absenteeism, elimination of 
undesirable work practices, Where such con- 
ditions exist anc the composition of the 
work force is adaptable to it, we think it 
worth trying on at least a pilot-plant basis. 
But we are not prepared, at least at this 
juncture, to endorse it as a universal 
panacea.” 

In general, the panelists agree that the 
four-day week would be most difficult to in- 
corporate into the large, capital-intensive 
manufacturing companies, particularly those 
that operate around the clock. “It seems to 
me,” says President Richard J. Stockham of 
Stockham Valves, “that the inevitability, if 
such there be, depends on whether the com- 
pany is a sales organization, a white-collar 
organization or an industrial products orga- 
nization. I doubt its inevitably in the latter 
case,” 

In fact, Chairman Joseph T. Simpson of 
Harsco Corp, believes that “continuous oper- 
ations requiring 24-hour coverage per day, 
seyen days per week, would be impossible” 
with a four-day week. 

Industry's big worry here, of course, is 
productivity. One of the major benefits of a 
four-day week, argue its proponents, is that 
it cuts down absenteeism and improves 
worker output. But to Dun’s panelists, in- 
creased productivity is doubtful at best. 
Chairman Robert B. Pamplin of Georgia- 
Pacific Corp. bluntly states: “I think indus- 
try would be making a terrible mistake if 
it went to a four-day week. It would merely 
make us more non-competitive in world mar- 
kets, for I am sure productivity would de- 
crease,” 

THE 32-HOUR WEEK? 

Not ali the top executives are that pessi- 
mistic. But most of them believe that in- 
creased productivity would be exceedingly 
difficult to obtain under a shortened work 
week, particularly since they expect it would 
eventually mean fewer hours worked, The 
panelists are almost unanimous in their be- 
lief that if the four-day week were to be- 
come a reality, the 32-hour week would not 
be far behind. Since labor is pushing the 
shorter workweek largely to gain higher em- 
ployment, they say, that would be its next 
step. “The unions,” says Chairman Marvin 
Chandler of Northern Illinois Gas Co., “would 
quickly want the four-day week to become 
a 32-hour week, with severe overtime pen- 
alties.” 

The greater-productivity thesis is based cn 
the belief that Friday is traditionally a low- 
productivity day and that workers will in- 
crease output during the other four days to 
make up for their added day off. But this is 
not necessarily so, retort the top executives, 
Most of them agree with Chairman Rodney 

zott of AMF Inc., who says: “I do not believe 
that lower productivity would be eliminated. 
It would simply be moved to Thursday.” 

Others note that studies have shown that 
three-day weekends usually result in a 
slower start and lower productivity on the 
following Monday. “It could be more costly 
than the Friday letdown,” says one manu- 
facturing president. 

A number of the panelists, moreover, be- 
Meye that a ten-hour workday could actually 
decrease productivity because of employee 
fatigue. “Elimination of a low-productivity 
Friday,” says President Emerson E. Mead of 
SCM Corp,, “would be offset by increasing 
fatigue in the ten-hour day.” 

The fatigue factor, naturally, varies from 
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industry to industry. For example, Richard 
Stockham says: “In our plant, where the op- 
erations involve some manual dexterity and 
heavy exertion, it seems highly improbable 
that a forty-hour week based on four days 
would be practical." 

Further points out Harsco’s Joseph Simp- 
son: “Fatigue is a significant factor where 
heat, weight, noise and so forth are an in- 
tegral part of the job. It may also be a 
factor the next morning due to the decrease 
in time off between work days. Fatigue as a 
major factor in accidents,” Simpson adds, “is 
not to be overlooked.” 

Even administrative and office personnel, 
some feel, would become tired or less efficient 
with a longer working day. One banking ex- 
ecutive reports: “We have found that ac- 
curacy is unreliable as overtime hours be- 
come excessive.” 

Some of the panelists, to be sure, do not 
believe that the ten-hour day would neces- 
sarily increase fatigue. Chairman William 
F. May of American Can Co., for instance, 
thinks it depends largely on the type and 
nature of the work and the surroundings. 
“When the work is challenging and not re- 
petitive, and the surroundings attractive,” 
says May, “we have found ten-hour days 
acceptable.” 

Adds Bristol-Myers’ Richard Gelb: “Our 
preliminary research indicates that except 
for manual work requiring a high level of 
physical activity, employees can adjust to a 
ten-hour day.” 

At the very least, cautions Chairman Wil- 
lard F. Rockwell Jr. of North American Rock- 
well Corp., “The problem of employee fatigue 
would need to be examined closely if a four- 
day schedule were contemplated. The em- 
ployee mix (male vs. female), average age, 
marital status, availability of transportation 
and other such diverse factors would all have 
to be carefully reviewed against the produc- 
tion schedules that would be required.” 

Another concern of the chief executives is 
the impact of the four-day week would have 
on customer relations. For a company that 
goes to a shorter week may well find that 
many of its customers are still working— 
and expecting service—on Friday. “Until our 
customers were attuned to the four-day 
week,” explains President Wendell Sell of 
Hoffman Electronics Corp, “a major prob- 
lem would result in communications and 
possibly deliveries.” 

The difficulties could be even more severe 
in the service industries. Would the public 
accept less service from the banking indus- 
try, for example? “The trend,” says the chief 
executive of one major bank, “is just the 
other way around, toward more service. The 
public will rebel against a structure where 
services are further curtailed.” 

Northern Illinois Gas’ Marvin Chandler 
points out that the four-day week may even 
increase customer pressure on the service 
industries. “Friday might become a favorite 
day to request service from us,” he notes, 
“since the wage earner or earners would be 
home.” The result: “Eventually, the customer 
pays for higher costs such as overtime.” 


THE LABOR PROBLEM 


For top management, of course, the main 
bout in the four-day-week issue will be the 
ultimate confrontation with labor at the bar- 
gaining table. For all Dun’s panelists agree 
that if the shorter workweek is ever to be 
granted, the unions have to give companies 
some sort of guarantee that productivity in 
four ten-hour days would be at least as great 
as in five eight-hour days—at no higher cost 
to industry. “As a general proposition,” says 
North American’s Rockwell, “If a company 
were in a position to grant a four-day week, 
it should insist upon, as a minimum pre- 
requisite, the identical productivity and ef- 
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ficiency at no increase in cost, as it had prior 
to the four-day schedule.” 

This would mean, according to the panel- 
ists, that a number of changes must be made 
in present worker benefits. Number One on 
the list is overtime rules. “Before industry 
can truly grant labor a four-day week,” says 
Hoffman Electronics’ Wendell Sell, “The pres- 
ent law [which calls for giving overtime pay 
after eight hours of work a day] should be 
changed. If this is accomplished, then indus- 
try should ask for a total revision in policies 
related to holiday, vacation, sick leave and 
other wage-related benefit plans.” 

Echoing the business leaders’ concern 
about productivity, Sell adds, “Industry must 
have complete freedom without penalty to 
establish various shifts during a workweek. 
And Chairman Leon Alpert of Loral Corp. 
calls for setting up “definite productivity 
controls and goals.” 

Further warns Chairman Robert S. Inger- 
soll of Borg-Warner Corp: “Because the four- 
day, forty-hour week would inevitably lead 
to a four-day, 82-hour week, industry should 
insist upon increased productivity and re- 
sist efforts of unions to obtain forty-hour pay 
for 32 hours’s work.” 

Although the push for the four-day week 
is largely based on the belief that people liv- 
ing in an affluent society such as ours should 
have more leisure time, a number of the 
panelists see quite another result: a sharp 
increase in moonlighting. And it is among 
the moonlighters in particular that the pan- 
elists see fatigue as a serlous problem. “In- 
creased opportunity for moonlighting,” says 
SCM’s Emerson Mead, “would increase low 
productivity on the part of those doing the 
moonlighting.” 

Nor do most of the panelists believe that 
more leisure time will increase the average 
worker's participation in outside activities. 
People who are interested in such things as 
polities, charities and cultural organizations, 
they say, find time for them no matter how 
long their workweek. And those who are not 
interested will not be, no matter how much 
time they have on their hands. In Willard 
Rockwell's view, “As a nation, we really are 
not geared up to use leisure time wisely, and 
the proper uses of leisure (aside from mere 
recreation and a long weekend) in political, 
charitable and cultural activities would need 
to become a part of the educational process.” 

Adds Northern Mlinois Gas’ Marvin 
Chandler: “I think it is naive to believe that 
the average worker will increase his partici- 
pation in politics, charities and cultural or- 
ganizations as a result of a four-day week.” 

So for now, at least, the chief executive 
feeis that workers will spend their extra 
leisure time primarily in recreational pur- 
suits—sports, travel and so forth—or in just 
“loafing,” as one puts it. And, of course, an 
increase in recreation would, they note, be a 
boon for the leisure-type industries. 


MEASURING THE IMPACT 


But what about the impact on the rest of 
the economy? Here, the top executives’ views 
are mixed. Some believe the effect would be 
definitely negative. Others feel it would not 
hurt overall—if it were implemented prop- 
erly, with industry getting the necessary ad- 
jJustments in labor practices, and if it were 
not done too hastily. Says Harsco’s Simpson: 
“There is a possible overall gain t/f industry is 
not tied to expected overtime requirements 
and use of additional people.” Adds Leon 
Alpert of Loral Corp.: “I don’t believe it 
would hurt. Costs might go up, but so would 
prices. It might add to inflation; on the other 
hand, I think it might require additional 
overall employment.” 

On the other hand, Borg-Warner’s Inger- 
soll believes that while the effect on the na- 
tional economy would probably be minimal 
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initially, “When the workweek dropped to 
32 hours at the same weekly pay for employ- 
ees (which would be inevitable), the effect 
would be highly inflationary.” 

Marvin Chandler warns, “It could decrease 
job opportunities for students, minority 
groups, and women, thereby increase unem- 
ployment levels.” And another chief execu- 
tive says, “It would spread employment and 
the skills stemming from employment so 
thinly that productivity would decrease even 
greater than it has over the past few years, 
particularly hindering companies in areas 
of tight labor supply.” 

Moreover, business leaders are naturally 
concerned about anything that could further 
adversely affect the U.S. already weakening 
position in world trade. And several of the 
panelists feel the four-day week would ag- 
gravate the problem if productivity were not 
maintained. Says Chairman A. Lightfoot 
Walker of City Investing’s Rheem Manufac- 
turing Co.: “The back-breaking muscular 
effort has in high degree been eliminated 
from most jobs by investment in power and 
automatic equipment. Unless we can use 
that investment to its optimum, we shall be 
noncompetitive in world markets.” 

Adds President Harry F. Pearson of Congo- 
leum Industries, Inc.: “It would be disastrous 
for this country to give up the productivity 
that would result from the four-day week 
and further weaken our ability to solve our 
problems within the United States and to 
compete in world markets.” 

So if the four-day week Is indeed inevitable, 
the men who run U.S. industry believe it will 
not happen until a host of problems are 
ironed out. And they are obviously prepared 
to go the mat with labor to get the kinds of 
concessions they consider necessary. Sums 
up Mead’s McSwiney: “We regard the four- 
day week as one facet in the probably inevit- 
able trend toward more leisure time and less 
time at work in a steadily increasing affluent 
society. But we had better look before we 
leap into a blanket endorsement and adoption 
of the four-day week for all American in- 
dustry.” 


Tue Great 4-DAY WEEK RACE 


Few industrial labor trends have gained 
as much momentum in such a short time 
as the four-day workweek. Workers favor it; 
it means a day less at work and an extra 
one at home. But some managements are 
seriously questioning the long term impli- 
cations and finding there are problems, too. 

Conversions to it are racing along close to 
60 per month. The present total is possibly 
500 companies, but most of these have under 
500 workers. About 15% who have started 
have given up, often because of poor prep- 
aration. Almost half would do it another 
way if they could afford to change again. 
And the plan's biggest advantage, recruiting, 
is now one of management's lesser concerns. 


MOONLIGHTING DEVELOPS 


Other problems are developing, also. For 
one, supervisors work longer because of the 
multiple shifts. Sales, service, and other 
customer-oriented departments must stay 
open five days since customers’ problems 
aren't scheduled to four. And, three free 
days a week for workers leads to moonlight- 
ing—which can hurt productivity instead of 
improving it. 

The Personnel & Labor Relations Dept. 
of the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 
recently added up the possible problems in 
its newsletter: 

“A ‘fading factor’ may show up when the 
novelty has worn off; fatigue will develop on 
the third and fourth day after several 10- 
hour stints. 

“Federal government contract work re- 
quires time and a half pay after 8 hours per 
day under the Walsh~Healey Act; so 8 hours 
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of the 40-hour, four-day week is overtime. 

“More rest periods will be required for 10 
hours than for 8. 

“Where the plan is adopted after employee 
referendum, it is almost impossible to go 
back to five days—even if the company 
should want to. 

“Saturday work could become a ‘second 
Sunday’ and require double or triple time 
payment. 

“Production efficiency curves on routine 
jobs show a drop after only 6 hours of work. 
A 10-hour shift could merely add low effi- 
ciency hours. 

“A one-day absence is 25% of a four-day 
week but only 20% of a five-day week. 

“Working hours for key groups of manage- 
ment employees, salesmen, officeworkers, and 
foremen require close examination to avoid 
upsetting routine.” 

The newsletter also listed nitty-gritty de- 
tails which must be settled beforehand. For 
example, should pay for military leaves, sick 
leaves, or holiday be computed on an 8- or 
10-hour day? Should paid holidays be on an 
8- or 10-hour basis? At plants that prorate 
vacations by days earned, is a week’s vacation 
pay computed for five 10-hour days when five 
such days have been earned. 


TOO MUCH LEISURE? 


Others voice objections to giving workers 
too much leisure time. The issue divides 
spokesmen into two camps: those who believe 
workers will devote the extra time to con- 
structive ends and those who predict idle 
hands will make mischief. 

“The U.S. public doesn’t show much readi- 
ness to handle that amount of leisure,” says 
Roy W. Walters, president of Roy W. Walters 
& Associates, management consultants, 
Ridgewood, N.J. “There is a limit to how 
much beer and TV can be consumed and 
how much fun can be found. History already 
offers too many examples of societies that 
faltered or died by growing slothful with too 
much poorly utilized leisure. 

“Workers will embrace the four-day week 
eagerly ...in order to spend more time 
away from ‘stupid’ jobs,” he points out. “Who 
wouldn't? It would certainly make more eco- 
nomic sense to improve productivity on a 
five-day basis—by improving the jobs given 
to people—rather than restricting produc- 
tion to four days to avert absence. And after 
the four-day week, what do you do for an 
encore?" 

Despite these reservations, the four-day 
workweek has caught fire. 

Mrs. Riva Poor, Boston sociologist and 
&uthor who has become “high priestees” of 
the movement, could find only three dozen 
companies on a four-day week when she 
wrote her book, 4 Days, 40 Hours,’ just a year 
ago. The book is being translated into Japa- 
nese, and publishing rights are being nego- 
tiated for Australia, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and Italy. Mrs. Poor is in constant 
demand for lectures and has started a news- 
letter. 

“I think most of the trend is simply a sign 
of the times,” Mrs. Poor says. “We are break- 
ing out of the mold. We have student revolts, 
civil rights movements, and other massive 
changes. 

“We are also in an era of rapid communi- 
cation, so word spreads fast,” she adds. 
“When the five-day week came in in the 
thirties, some people didn’t even have radios. 
Our book and the survey material in it has 
made much useful information broadly 
available. People in companies converting to 
it have made themselves available. Many 
seminars have been held. New research is 


1 Poor, Riva, 4 Days, 40 Hours, $5.50 by mail. 
Bursk & Poor Publishing Co., 66 Martin St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 (1970). 
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confirming the original studies. We have not 
found many sharply contradictory conclu- 
sions.” 

Mrs. Poor feels most objections, like those 
of the Indiana Chamber of Commerce, are 
largely invalid. She maintains the fading 
factor theory is largely unsupported. She 
concedes there could be letdown but it would 
be preceded by an initial spurt in output, 
she says. So there would still be a net gain, 
Mrs. Poor insists. 


WALSH-HEALEY EXCEPTIONS 


Walsh-Healey overtime pay provisions are 
an obstacle to converting government con- 
tract work to the four-day week, Mrs. Poor 
concedes. And many state laws prohibit 
women working more than 8 hours daily. But 
plants wishing to convert to four-day weeks 
can get exception status fairly easily, she 
says. Strict rules such as those governing 
the number and duration of rest periods 
usually are relaxed in 10-hour days, she 
believes. 

Mrs. Poor’s studies also indicate that 
rather than pushing for double or triple 
time pay for Sunday work, employees appre- 
ciate three days per week off and will work 
for straight time on Sunday. Her studies also 
show that absenteeism is reduced because a 
single day missed means 25% of a weekly 
paycheck instead of 20%. 

The overtime issue, Mrs. Poor feels, is 
grossly misleading. “You can't just look at 
overtime as a negative because just as often 
it is a positive,” she says. “Large numbers of 
companies need more overtime work, espe- 
cially where they have peaks and valleys of 
production. Some plants are setting up four- 
day week plans with overtime as a major 
objective.” 

Research supports the positives in the new 
system far more than the negatives, claims 
Mrs. Poor. 

“Most companies that have gone into it are 
the smaller ones, because it isn't so com- 
plicated for them,” she maintains. “Some 
people have rushed into it too fast in an 
attempt to cure another disease. A few who 
got into trouble have done such things as 
deciding on a Friday to start on Monday 
morning, There will always be some workers 
who will quit when something changes. And 
many who leave may well be those you don’t 
want anyway. Run a survey beforehand to 
get an idea of how many will quit.” 


OPINIONS VARY 


Most conspicuous holdouts are big process 
industries like metals, chemicals, and mass 
production industries, notably autos. 

Chrysler Corp. as part of the labor negotia- 
tions in January agreed to a joint study with 
the United Auto Workers. UAW President 
Leonard Woodcock notes the four-day week 
is a popular subject with autoworkers. 

“It may be an answer to the growing prob- 
lem of absenteeism in this industry; we are 
delighted that Chrysler is willing to make 
this experiment,” he says. “The joint study 
committee will be empowered to experiment 
with it in a few plants that do not have 
three-shift or seven-day per week operations. 
We are interested in testing its acceptability 
to workers since it has not been used in mass 
production,” 

An employers’ association official, however, 
dubs the study as “frosting on the cake for 
public consumption rather than imple- 
mentation.” 

“The usefulness of the four-day, 40-hour 
week can’t be established without a great 
deal of research,” says William Lloyd, execu- 
tive director of Associated Industries of 
Cleveland. “In my opinion, it is ten years 
away for mass production industries. 

“The idea that it reduces absenteeism is 
nonsense,” Mr. Lloyd states. “Human nature 
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is human nature. It’s just as tough getting 
back to work after a three-day weekend as 
a two-day weekend.” 

“The companies that now utilize the four- 
day, 40-hour week are mostly small and 
usually have no union or a weak one,” adds 
Richard T. MacCracken, Ford Motor Co. man- 
ager of labor affairs. “But there is no evi- 
dence that the concept would be workable for 
a large, multiplant company, especially 
where the production process is highly in- 
tegrated. 

“Furthermore, major unions are showing 
little or no interest in the four-day, 40- 
week,” he says. “Labor's emphasis seems to 
be on reducing the workyear by means of 
longer vacations and more holidays. I don't 
expect to see the four-day week in our in- 
dustry.” 


ABOUT 15 PERCENT DISCONTINUE 


Mrs. Poor's statistics indicate that roughly 
15% of companies which start four-day 
week schedules of variations discontinue 
them. Most officials concede that the fault 
is not in the system but in planning, im- 
plementation, setting of unrealistic goals 
or a changing situation. The bulk of tha 
which start it are happy with it. 

The shining example in Mrs. Poor's book is 
Lawrence Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., a textile 
mill which faced moving to the South or 
liquidating because of difficulty in hiring 
women workers. Turnover rate was 11% per 
month and absenteeism more than 6%. In 
December 1969, the shop switched to a four- 
day week. 

The plant is still operating in Lowell. Pro- 
duction is up 15% and absenteeism is down to 
3%, although turnover is unchanged. 

General Manager Lewis C. Doggett says it 
is too early to pronounce it a success. But the 
final decision will be in the marketplace, not 
the plant. 

SUCCESS AT NORGREN 


One of the most publicized converts, C. A. 
Norgren Co., Littleton, Colo., started the four- 
day week Aug. 31 last year after several 
months of committee study and visits with 
a half-dozen companies experienced with 
four-day schedules. Norgren is a builder of 
plastic air and liquid filters, regulator valves, 
and other fluid devices. 

“Our productivity on a manhour basis has 
gone up 4% at last count over what it was 
on the five-day week,” says Albert Lewis, in- 
dustrial relations director .“Our absenteeism 
is now less than half the national average of 
7% and turnover is 1% compared with a 
Colorado average of 3.6%," he notes. “We 
have not found the supervisory problems 
others have encountered. Our shop foremen 
get in 15 minutes before the work crews and 
stay 15 minutes after to coordinate shifts. 
While management is on call around the 
clock, as always, I find myself going to the 
mountains for the three-day weekend, tight- 
ening up a little on Wednesday and Thursday 
to be sure I can go. I have been in only two 
Fridays since the four-day schedule started.” 

Since national publicity in Life magazine, 
Mr. Lewis has had 1,200 inquiries from plants 
across the country. Fifteen companies have 
sent delegations to study the operation. Mr. 
Lewis has visited ten plant managements at 
their request. 

In 1968, an Indiana foundryman, W. Matt 
Dalton, realized his dream of designing and 
building his own modern, air-conditioned 
foundry. The market dictated locating it in 
Cushing, Okla., between Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City. This is dairy farming and oil country 
with few foundrymen available. 

After considerable investigation at other 
plants, the four-day week, with a few twists, 
was decided on as a recruiting device and as 
a way to get the greatest utilization of 
equipment. 

Kenneth Davidson, industrial relations di- 
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rector at the parent foundry, Dalton Found- 
ries Inc., Warsaw, Ind., reports that while 
business at the Cushing plant is admittedly 
slow, absenteeism is under 3%. There is a 
waiting list of job seekers. Turnover is a frac- 
tion of 1%. And there were 70 outside appli- 
cations for a management position several 
months ago. The plant employs 75 AFL-CIO 
production workers and 15 salaried and cler- 
ical people. 
YES, BUTS 

President Eugene E. Paul of Dalton has a 
few reservations about the effect on manage- 
ment, and does not see the four-day week 
in the immediate future for the parent plant 
at Warsaw. 

“This is more of a burden on supervision,” 
Mr. Paul says. “If a man is running a 10-hour 
shift, he must get in early and stay late to 
coordinate with other operations. It also cuts 
into maintenance time. If all departments 
are running in balance, it is fine, but this 
rarely happens. And when one department 
falls behind, it is hard to catch up. It is also 
dificult to get people to work overtime if 
they have already put in 10 hours. 

“If you call 10-acre farming moonlighting, 
then this exists all through the farm belt,” 
Mr. Paul explains. “It is mostly casual type 
farming, but there are many others working 
second jobs.” 

Charles Zimmerman, production super- 
visor at the Cushing plant, is one of the few 
transfers there from the home plant. 

“All the workers like the system,” he ob- 
serves. “Women use the extra weekday off 
to do their washing and housecleaning, see 
school teachers and doctors, and take care 
of other personal business. In many cases, 
the husband works the farm and the wife 
works in the foundry.” 

COSTLY SHOP IN SOUTH BEND 

Cromwell Corp., South Bend, Ind., is an 
unusual job machine shop. It has only 20 
employees but it has spent more than $250,- 
000 for turret lathes since 1966. 

The high investment made high utiliza- 
tion a “must,” so John L. Schohl, founder 
and now an independent consultant, in- 
stalled a four-day work-week with two 10- 
hour shifts daily, seven days per week. Each 
group works on straight time four days on 
and four days off. Utilization time is about 
7,000 hours per year out of the 8,766 avail- 
able. He reports this nearly doubles the re- 
turn on investment compared with conven- 
tional five-day, 40-hour week shifts. 

A Pittsburgh foundry, McConway & Tor- 
ley Corp., doesn’t have a four-day week be- 
cause the United Steelworkers of America lo- 
cal didn’t want it. It was offered in a vain 
attempt to avert a strike. 

“The international union representative 
was for the plan but was not present when 
I talked to the workers in the union hall 
about it,” says President Donald Y. Clem. 
“The workers felt there had to be a hooker 
in it and voted it down. 

“It might still be appropriate for us,” Mr. 
Clem feels. “We average 10% absenteeism, 
and 15% on Mondays. 

THREE AND A HALF DAY WEEK 

American Oil Co., a subsidiary of Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana), has successfully put in 
both a four-day week and a 314-day week at 
its continuous plastic pipe and extrusion 
plants. The most recent is at Stow, Ohio, 
near Akron, and others are at Monroe, Ga.; 
Magnolia, Ark.; and Denver. 

“Because our extrusion machines take so 
long to heat up and clean out for weekends, 
we pick up an extra day’s production a week 
if we keep them running,” says Leo Haynes, 
production manager at Stow. “Our produc- 
tion workers put in 12-hour shifts for three 
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successive days and then a regular half-day 
on the fourth,” he says. 

“We have been on it since May and it is 
@ complicated scheduling system,” he ob- 
serves, “but most of the anticipated prob- 
lems never developed. Our turnover has 
probably dropped as much as 30%, but ab- 
sentecism has not been noticeably cut.” 

PROS AND CONS OF 4-DAY WEEK 

Company advantages: 

Attracts workers, frequently the most 
Skilled. 

Less time lost weekly on washup, lunch, 
and relief. 

Significant production increases where 
longer day permits another “batch.” 

Less exploitation of sick leave system. 

Built-in publicity value. 

Usually far less labor turnover. 

Higher equipment utilization. 

Company disadvantages: 

Principal advantage, recruiting, is now a 
small management concern. 

Thorough preparation needed. 

Moonlighting increases, 

Salesmen remain on five-days. 

Managers, shipping, receiving, and office 
excluded. 

State waivers for women often necessary. 

Paycheck policy must be continually re- 
explained. 

Difficult scheduling. 

Supervisory and union problems. 

Nonuniformities between departments and 
managers on different schedules. 

Some employees will quit. 

Pioneering is always difficult. 

Employee advantages: 

Three-day weekend at no pay loss. 

Babysitter savings. 

Buying a vacation home more practical. 

Can travel medium distances oftener in- 
stead of waiting for holiday. 

Easier and cheaper commuting. 

Employee disadvantages: 

Long hours. Result: tired, grouchy. 

Regular schedules upset. 

Difficulties for women with families and 
especially those with school age children. 

Car pool problems. 

More spending on long weekends. 


WHO IS DOING IT? 


The following is a sampling of larger manu- 
facturing companies in the U.S. and Canada 
which have or have had a workweek of four 
days or less. The list is adapted from one 
published in June this year by Bursk & Poor 
Publishing Co., Cambridge, Mass., which con- 
tained 108 active and discontinued four-day 
manufacturing plants plus 27 service estab- 
lishments. First number refers to employees 
in the plan and the second is total employ- 
ment. Eighty-nine percent of these active 
four-day operations were in-plant with less 
than 500 employees. 

Four-day active 

Arkansas: 

Ft. Smith: Fort Smith Table & Furniture, 
folding tables, 128/128. 

Magnolia: American Oil Co., Div., Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Indiana), plastics. 

California: 

Anaheim: Fluorocarbon Co., tefion pumps, 
etc., 185/200. 

El Cajon: Jet Air Engineering Inc., subas- 
semblies, rockets, 120/120. 

Los Angeles: Brewmatic Western Urn Mfg., 
coffeemakers, 75/90. 

Redondo Beach: Tridair Industries (corp. 
hq.), air cargo handlers, 46/46. 

Torrance: Tridsir Industries, Fastener Div., 
fasteners, 400/535. 

Whittier: Stoody Co., metal fabrication, 
350/350. 

Colorado: 

Denver: American Oil Co. Div., Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana). 
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Denver: Wright-McGill Co., fishing tackle, 
515/515. 

Littleton: Norgren Co., fluid components, 
450/450. 

Florida: 

Lakeland: Florida Tile, ceramic tiles, 150/ 
600. 

St. Petersburg: Morgan Yacht Co., yachts, 
575/575. 

Georgia: 

Atlanta: Meisel Photochrome, photoprint- 
ers, 154/457. 

Indiana: 

New Albany: Wellcor Co., organs and cab- 
inets, 143/150. 

Middlebury: Coachmen 
campers, 165/165. 

Iowa: 

Council Bluffs: 
furniture, 100/100. 

Kentucky: 

Lawrenceburg: Florida Tile, ceramic tiles, 
110/150. 

Louisville: Boone Box Co., corrugated boxes 
125/155. 

Maryland: 

Baltimore: Levi-Ottenheimer Co., 
sportswear, 55/65. 

Massachusetts: 

Everett: Kyanize Paints Inc., paint and 
chemicals, 115/115. 

Springfield: Kyanize Paints Inc., paints 
and chemicals, 30/30. 

Holliston: Fillfast Corp., packing foam, 
8/30. 

Orange: Leavitt Machine Co., metal tools, 
25/40. 

Woburn: Chomerics Inc., computer com- 
ponents, 35/45. 

Michigan: 

Jackson: Plastigage, fiberglass products, 
70/75. 

Lansing: Lundberg-Screw Products, screw 
products, 95/100. 

Pentwater: Pentwater Wire Products Co., 
wire containers, 90/100. 

Minnesota: 

Chaska: Anderson Machine & Tool Works 
Inc, (44-day week). 

Fairmont: Armour & Co., frozen foods, 250/ 
250. 

Missouri : 

Kansas City: Western Container Co., fold- 
ing cartons, 57/65. 

St. Louis: Measuregraph Co., precision ma- 
chine parts, 70/270. 

New Jersey: 

Caristadt: Tac Torch, welding torches, etc., 
42/42. 

Cedar Knolls: Charles Marti Corp., preci- 
sion components, 65/70. 

Lebanon: Consolidated Ceramics & Metal- 
lizing, for aerospace ind., 9/23. 

Trenton: Atlantic Products, luggage, golf 
bags, 350/700. 

New York: 

Plainview: Preco Chemical Corp. chemical 
coatings, 55/55. 

North Carolina: 

Charlotte: Carolina Ruling & Binding, Co., 
bookbinders, etc., 30/50. 

Charlotte: Craftsman Printing Co., print- 
ing, 60/80. 

Charlotte: Observer Printing House, print- 
ing, 55/70. 

Charlotte: Pargo Inc., fiberglass boat parts, 
130/130. 

Greensboro: Adastra Knitting Mills, knit 
fabrics, 50/79. 

Kenly: Overton Container Corp., industrial 
containers, 125/140. 

Kinston: Wall Mfg. Co., soldering irons. 

Lexington: Edgewood Textiles Inc., shirts, 
150/150, (444-day week). 

Lincolnville: Vermont American Corp., cut- 
ting tools, 119/154. 

Marion: Armored Garment Co., work 
clothes, 140/140. 


Industries Inc., 


General Woodworks Co., 


girls’ 
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Salisbury: Lyon-Shaw Inc., summer furni- 
ture, 65/74. 

Ohio: 

Stow: American Oil Co. Div., Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana). 

Cleveland: Tube Craft Inc., auto tube prod- 
ucts, 30/30. 

Oklahoma: 

Tulsa: Redman Industries Inc., 
homes, 54/71. 

Oregon: 

Portland: Kirkman Laboratories, pharma- 
ceuticals, 50/50. 

Pennsylvania: 

Ephrata: Redman Industries Inc., mobile 
homes, 62/81. 

Honey Brvuok: Redman Industries Inc., mo- 
bile homes, 80/110. 

Mars: Woodings Industry, blast furnace 
parts, 55/83. 

Union City: Cherry Hill Furniture, furni- 
ture, 140/175 (414-day week). 

Tennessee; 

Johnson City: Harris Mfg. Co., wood floor- 
ing, 145/160. 

Murfreesboro: Samsonite Corp., metal fur- 
niture, 800/800. 

Sparta Spoke Co., wood parts for furniture, 
88/95. 

Texas: 

Dallas: Forney 
controls, 132/375. 

Ft. Worth: Pressure Vessels Inc., 
heating equipment, 43/50. 

Garland: Intercontinental Mfg. Co,, bombs, 
trailers, etc., 600/700. 

San Antonio: Barkel Inc., furniture, 250/ 
250. 

Virginia: 

Roanoke: Harris Hardwood Co., wood floor- 
ing, 120/125. 

Washington: 

Enumclaw: Line Check Systems Inc., check 
printing, 23/25. 
Wisconsin: 

Clintonville: Utility Tool & Body Co., tools 
for derricks, etc., 36/47. 

Grafton: Great Lakes Die Casting, foun- 
dry, 34/40. 

Racine: Printing Developments Inc., print- 
ing plates and chemicals, 60/107. 


Three-day active 


mobile 


Engineering, combustion 


water 


Georgia: 

Atlanta: Meisel 
printers, 302/456. 

Ohio: 

Stow: American Oil Co, Div. Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana), (314-day week). 

‘Texas: 

Houston: Marcham Resources Inc., seals 
an‘ coatings, 45/70. 


Four-day discontinued 


Indiana: 

South Bend: Cromwell Corp., machine 
shop 20/20 (temporarily). 

Maryland: 

Baltimore: Noxell, cosmetics, 200/500. 

Massachusetts: 

Boston: Samuel Ward Mfz. Inc., bookbind- 
ing, 30/90. 

Lowell: Nathan Solomon, ladies’ sleepwear, 
120/150. 

Maiden: New England Metal Spinning Co., 
metal fabrication, 20/26. 

Michigan: 

Birmingham: Intercontinental Steel Corp., 
Steel coils, 18/22. 

Ohio: 

Cleveland: Bonne Bell Inc., cosmetics, 250/ 
325. 

Oregon: 

Portland: Stenna Carbon Co., carbon paper 
products, 29/30. 

Pennsylvania: 

Duncannon: Eileen Hope Dress Co., dresses, 
90/90. 


Photochrome, photo- 
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Wisconsin. 
Sturgeon Bay: Dorco Mfg. Co., wire forms, 
50/50. 


A Look AT THE 4-DAY WoRKWEEK 
(By Janice Neipert Hedges) 


Do recent switches from the standard 5- 
day week presage a nationwide trend? 

The 4-day workweek has caught the imag- 
ination of the public. It has intrigued man- 
agement and is winning guarded support 
from labor organizations. But the big ques- 
tion is unanswered: Is a break-through from 
a 5-day to a 4-day week imminent? The cur- 
rent standard is not immutable. But neither 
is a shift to some new standard inevitable. 

Today, the standard workweek is 5 days 
and 40 hours.’ These figures are the historical 
result of (1) a long term trend in practice 
and in law toward an 8-hour day, and (2) the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, which fixed 
the 40-hour weekly standard * for workers in 
firms engaged in interstate commerce. 

This article examines the 4-day week at 
present and arrives at some tentative con- 
clusions about its future. 


PREVALENCE OF THE 4-DAY WEEK 


In mid-1971, about 600 firms offered some 
form of the 4-day week for at least part of 
their work force and for at least some weeks 
of the year." The variations ranged from 
10-hour days to 9 hours or less, and included 
414-day weeks. The firms were largely on the 
Eastern seaboard and in the Central States. 
They were predominantly engaged in manu- 
facturing, but also included a variety of sery- 
ic> and other firms. Generally they were non- 
union; a few had contracts with small unions 
or locals of large national unions. The num- 
ber of workers on a 4-day week was estimated 
roughly at 75,000, or about one in every 1,000 
workers in the United States. 

On the basis of numbers alone, the workers 
and firms involved in the 4-day week are 
thus too few to assert that a major change 
is in the making. Nor are the firms suffi- 
ciently representative to indicate whether a 
short week is feasible on a national scale. 
Few are capital-intensive, few compete in 
world markets, few employ more than 500 
workers. Moreover, in numerous instances, 
the 4-day week is on trial with both workers 
and management, and in more than a dozen 
firms it has been tried and discontinued. 

At this time, prospects for the 4-day week 
may be better judged by its consistency with 
prevailing trends in work time than by its 
relatively small and tentative beginning 

TRENDS IN WORK TIME 

Where the 4-day week is coupled with a 10- 
hour day, it reverses the almost unbroken 
trend of a century toward shorter workdays. 
The 8-hour day was won after a long strug- 
gle, with which the union movement is so 
closely identified that it has been said that 
the unions owe as much to the 8-hour fight, 
for their form and direction, as the 8-hour 
fight owed to the unions for its success.‘ But 
the 4-day week is not necessarily a 40-hour 
week. Limited data available to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on firms employing 50 work- 
ers or more indicate that in these firms the 
“shorter workweek” is 414 days as often as 4 
days and ranges from over 40 hours a week 
to less than 30.5 

The movement toward a 4-day week is in 
accord with two other trends that have 
dominated recent changes in work time, The 
first is the preference for “blocks of leisure,” 
extended vacations, for example, rather than 
smali reductions in daily and weekly hours. 
The second is the increasing diversity in 
work schedules. 

A growing preference for blocks of leisure 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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is manifested in the rapid extension of paid 
vacations, During the 1960’s the average 
number of vacation weeks per employed per- 
son increased from 1.3 to over 1.7 weeks, 
while for many long-service employees the 
length of vacation grew to 4 weeks or more. 
Paid vacations and holidays together con- 
stituted a record two-fifths of the estimated 
50-hour total reduction in annual worktime 
in the decade of the 1960.° 

The legal rearrangement of national holi- 
days in order to increase the number of 3-day 
weekends, beginning in 1971, is another 
manifestation of the interest in blocks of 
leisure. 

The apparent willingness of many workers 
to maintain the same weekly hours (and 
extend the workday) in order to achieve 
longer weekends’ suggests that the prefer- 
ence for larger blocks of leisure instead of 
reductions in the workweek may be at least 
as strong now as in the 1960's. * 

The 4-day week, as it is developing, also 
seems consistent with the trend toward a 
multiplicity of work schedules. This trend 
traces back more than a half a century to 
the beginning of the growth of part-time 
schedules. Its future may lie in the “gliding 
workday,” in which workers set their own 
arrival and departure time within a 12-hour 
working day, restricted only by the total 
weekly hours required.’ 

For the present, the 4-day week has given 
the trend toward variety a big push forward. 
In addition to substantial variations In the 
weekly hours of 4-day schedules, the selec- 
tion of workdays is not uniform, either from 
firm to firm or within a firm (some of which 
operate 7 days a week with two or more 
work forces), or even necessarily for the same 
workers week after week. “Weekends” may be 
Friday through Sunday, Saturday through 
Monday, or even in midweek. 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST 


In further evaluating the prospects for the 
4-day week, let us turn now to the argu- 
ments put forward by its supporters and its 
detractors. 

Pro, The 4-day week was introduced by 
Management. This represented a departure 
from the past, for initiatives in proposing 
new work schedules have come more often 
from labor. 

Greater productivity and lower unit cost 
are the most telling arguments put forward 
by management. Higher output per man- 
hour is ascribed largely to improved morale 
that results in reduced absenteeism, tardi- 
ness, and turnover, Higher weekly output 
also is attributed to the reduction in start- 
up and close down time relative to operating 
time, and the keying of work schedules to 
processing time for a specific operation 
rather than to a standard workweek, In ad- 
dition, in some firms that have shifted to 
4-day weeks of less than 40 hours, coffee 
breaks have been discontinued (although 
workers may have coffee at their machines 
or desks). 

Productivity gain is a persuasive argument 
on two counts. First, increases in produc- 
tivity yield benefits that include potential 
increases in the standard of living and re- 
ductions in worktime. Second, growth in 
productivity has lagged in recent years, with 
the annual rate of increase in output per 
man-hour averaging only 2.1 percent from 
1966 to 1970, in comparison with 3.0 for the 
preceding 20 years." 

An increase in “usable leisure” sums up 
the major appeal of the 4-day week to 
workers. Even when a reduction in workdays 
is not accompanied by a reduction in weekly 
hours, the compression of worktime into 4 
Gays extends the weekend by 50 percent. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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A reduction in commuting time adds 
further appeal. Travel time between home 
and workplace—viewed as “lost time” by 
most commuters—has been increasing for 
city dwellers as well as for those who live in 
the suburbs.“ For 4-day-a-week workers 
commuter trips are reduced by 20 percent. 
Traffic congestion might be reduced as well, 
as the smaller trip total would be spread out 
over more than 4 days. 

Working costs such as commuting fares, 
restaurant lunches, and child care are re- 
duced in many cases. 

These arguments sound compelling. But 
as the Secretary of Labor observed recently, 
“.., the verdict is far from in. Against those 
employers who report ... benefits are those 
who foresee almost insuperable obstacles re- 
lated to three-shift operation needs and other 
production requirements. Many union lead- 
ers regard the 10-hour day as retrogressive. 
. . . Nor, in spite of flowing testimonials, is 
it clear how the average worker feels about 
it.” 

Con. Arguments against the 4-day week 
center on the possible adverse effect on the 
heaith and welfare of workers and, in the 
long run, on productivity and on costs. (If 
the 4-day week evolves into fewer hours in 
the workweek, the first concern would be 
removed.) 

The health and safety of workers was a 
major rationale for the shortening of the 
workday from 10 hours to 8 hours or less. 
Improvements in technology have decreased 
the physical strain of work, but in many 
work situations mental and emctional strain 
has increased. On the other hand, a 3-day 
weekend may provide sufficient rest and re- 
laxation to sustain the worker through a 
4-day week of 10-hour days. More experience 
with 4-day weeks should indicate whether 
working conditions, attitudes, and values 
now prevalent lead to new conclusions about 
the most desirable combination of workdays 
and hours, 

Meanwhile, Federal and State statutes and 
many union contracts embody the concern 
that long days have a deleterious effect on 
a worker's health and well-being (and on his 
employment opportunities). Most of these 
reflect this concern by providing for overtime 
pay at premium rates after 8 hours of work. 
Collective bargaining agreements can, of 
course, be renegotiated and laws can be 
amended. But unless they are, workers cov- 
ered by such provisions are unlikely to be put 
on 4-day 40-hour schedules, or on any 4-day 
schedule that increases their employer’s lia- 
bility for overtime payments. 

The largest group of workers covered by 
statutes providing for overtime pay in excess 
of an 8-hour day are those directly employed 
by the Federal Government.” An additional 
3.7 million workers employed by Government 
contractors have similar coverage under the 
Contract Work Hours and Safety Standards 
Act or the Walsh-Healey Act 

A number of State wage and hour laws 
impede the adoption of the 4-day week in 
one way or another. For example, State re- 
strictions on maximum daily hours for wo- 
men mean that a 4-day week would necessi- 
tate a reduction in weekly hours. Restric- 
tions on night work for women encumber 
the flexible scheduling that is vital to adapt 
the 4-day week to round-the-clock opera- 
tions. State restrictions pertaining to women 
workers are easing, however, in the wake of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and subsequent 
court decisions. 

The second argument raised against the 
4-day week—that productivity cannot be 
sustained in the long run, let alone in- 
creased—cannot be answered definitively on 
the basis of available experience. 

It is apparent, however, that short-term 
productivity gains experienced by the limited 
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number of firms now on 4-day weeks are not 
necessarily indicative of long term results 
on a large scale. For example, the increased 
productivity currently reported by 4-day firms 
is attributed in substantial part to their abil- 
ity to hold experienced workers and recruit 
superior workers. Their advantage in these 
respects would of course be lost if the 4-day 
week were adopted by other firms that com- 
pete for the same labor. Some of the im- 
provement may be a short-lived “Hawthorne 
effect.” It is possible also that the low pro- 
ductivity now associated with the last day of 
the workweek would move in time to the 4th 
day of a 4-day workweek or to the 9th or 10th 
hour of the day. 
THE PATH AHEAD 

What then seem to be the prospects for 
the 4-day week, in view of basic trends in 
worktime and the major arguments pro and 
con? Some observations may be useful. 

1. The 4-day week can be expected to 
spread, but it is unlikely ever to dominate 
work schedules to the same extent that the 
5-day week has for almost a generation. 

The 5-day, 40-hour week represented a na- 
tional standard based on worker health and 
efficiency and on the sharing of jobs. The 
impetus now is for work schedules designed 
to fit the technological and other require- 
ments of an individual firm and the needs 
and preferences of its workforce. Rationaliza- 
tion rather than standardization is the guide- 
line. 

In some firms, technological requirements 
such as continuous operations, heavy capital 
investments, or other special situations may 
indeed create insurmountable obstacles for 
the 4-day week. Nor is a short workweek like- 
ly to prove popular with all workers, especial- 
ly if it is combined with longer days or fewer 
breaks in the day. Some with family responsi- 
bilities may find it too difficult to adjust 
child care and home maintenance to a long 
workday: And some, who are highly work- 
oriented, may miss the challenge of a full 
week of work (some of these, of course, may 
try to fill out the week with a second job). 

2. Support for the 4-day week may shift. 
Although management gave the 4-day week 
its first push, this came primarily from small, 
independent firms.’ Large corporations are 
expressing serious reservations.*? On the other 
hand, the initial negative reaction of union 
organizations—caused largely by the short 
workweek's association with 10-hour days— 
could be modified if the 4-day week proves a 
likely vehicle for reducing weekly hours. 

Labor organizations are not likely to ac- 
cede to 10-hour days without overtime pay. 
The AFL-CIO Executive Council in early 
August 1971, for example, while going on 
record in favor of collective bargaining ef- 
forts to reduce working hours and to re- 
schedule workweek arrangements to the mu- 
tual satisfaction of unions and management, 
urged the rejection of proposals to drop the 
requirement of time-and-one-half pay for 
over 8 hours of work a day on government 
contracts.'* 

Management generally has envisaged in- 
creased utilization of plant and equipment 
through 4 days of 10 hours, with a portion 
of the work force on hand each day, covering 
5 to 7 days a week. Labor’s attention is di- 
rected toward the 3-day weekend and the 
possibility of shorter weekly hours. These 
differences may be difficult to reconcile.” 

3. Although the 4-day work week has been 
associated with “compressed” rather than 
fewer weekly hours, in the long run it prob- 
ably will be shorter in hours as well. 

How much the reduction in weekly hours 
will be, and how fast, cannot be forecast. In 
the long term, it will be limited by the 
growth of productivity, by the distribution 
of productivity gains between reductions in 
worktime and increases in goods, and by the 
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allocation of reductions in worktime to 
other areas, including paid vacations. 

An average gain of approximately 3 per- 
cent a year in output per man-hour is ex- 
pected during the 1970's.” If all these were 
channeled into reducing weekly hours, a 4- 
day 32-hour week could be achieved by 1980. 
This is highly improbable; still, the reduc- 
tion in weekly hours in the 1970's could be 
larger than in previous years. Other possible 
applications of productivity gains—such as 
increases in years of schooling and paid va- 
cation weeks for the average worker—have 
shown substantial gain since 1940 and may 
have reduced somewhat the pressure for fur- 
ther advances along these lines, thus in- 
creasing the prospects for reducing the 
workweek. Moreover, for many workers, 
basic needs for goods and basic needs for 
time, for rest and relaxation both have been 
met. In the 1970's, more than ever before, 
the choice between more goods and more 
leisure will be a matter of opting for a par- 
ticular life style. 

IMPACT OF SHORT WORKWEEK 


As the 4-day week spreads, its wider effects 
will become evident. Among these are its 
possible impact on the total supply of and 
demand for labor, on the part-time labor 
market, and on workers with family responsi- 
bilities, especially women. 

Some increase in employment can be 
anticipated as a result of larger markets for 
leisure goods and services—as Henry Ford 
recognized in 1922, when he pioneered the 
5-day week with a view to increasing the de- 
mand for automobiles. Recreation, transpor- 
tation, and construction are among the in- 
dustries where employment may increase. 

On the supply side, the effects of the 4-day 
week are less certain. A 4-day week accom- 
panied by a reduction in weekly hours prob- 
ably would attract more married women to 
the labor force and might also encourage 
some older workers to postpone retirement. 
A 10-hour day, however, might present an 
additional hurdle to full-time employment 
of women with family responsibilities, since 
child care—and to a lesser extent the prep- 
aration of meals—cannot be relegated to the 
weekend, however long. On the other hand, 
some might prefer long workdays that per- 
mitted them to be home one more day a 
week. The effect of the 4-day week on the en- 
try of mothers into the labor force and its 
implications for additional demands for child 
care facilities is particularly important, since 
current needs for day care already far out- 
strip the resources available. 

Demand for part-time workers also might 
be expected to increase. For example, in 
service, manufacturing, or other industries 
that require round-the-clock operation, one 
part-time shift could be used to supple- 
ment two 10-hour shifts. Capital-intensive 
firms, in particular, would be likely to make 
heavy use of part-time shifts, in moving to 
a 4-day week of 10-hour days. In addition, 
some firms probably would use some workers 
for only 1 to 3 days a week, in order to ex- 
tend their operations beyond 4 days. 

On the other hand, the regular part-time 
work force (traditionally made up of women, 
students, and older workers) might experi- 
ence strong competition as some full-time 
workers on 4-day schedules search for addi- 
tional hours of work. The proportion of 
workers who hold more than one job—the 
moonlighters—has ranged between 4.5 per- 
cent and 5.7 percent over the past 15 years. 
This proportion could increase, although 
limited experience of firms that have shifted 
to the 4-day week in the past year suggests 
that their workers are more interested in a 
longer weekend than in a second job. 

The 4-day week raises other questions, 
both social and economic, to which no de- 
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finitive answers are available. And not all the 
questions have been raised yet. It is still 
true, as one observer wrote in 1957: “What 
is most needed today is greater experience 
with the 4-day week. . . . Nothing could be 
more welcome than the development in a 
number of major areas and industries of a 
4-day week so that the country can profit 
by this experience.” + 
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REPORTING A REVOLUTION IN WORK AND 
LEISURE, TWENTY-SEVEN 4-Day FMS 


(By Riva Poor) 


(Riva Poor, partner in Bursk and Poor Pub- 
lishing with Edward C. Bursk, Editor of 
The Harvard Business Review, is a manage- 
ment consultant who started one of the 
first and most successful minority business 
programs in the country. She has owned 
and operated several small businesses, has 
edited several business reports and news- 
letters, and has a Masters degree in city 
planning from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology where she has 95% completed 
a Masters in management) 


WHAT 4-DAY IS 


This book is an objective report about an 
innovation in work scheduling that affects 
firms’ profits and employees’ lives. 

The 4-day, 40 hour workweek is a fairly 
simple reallocation of work hours from 5 
days to 4 days begun at over 2 dozen Ameri- 
can firms, The original number of work hours 
is maintained for the most part; but because 
they are grouped differently, there is a change 
in the impact of the hours on the perform- 
ance of the firm and on the usability of the 
employees’ leisure. 

Four-day provides advantages for both the 
firm and its employees. By lengthening the 
workday, the employee gets a 3-day weekend 
with no pay loss. The firm gets a wide num- 
ber of benefits including improvements in 
output, customer relations, flexibility for 
overtime, recruitment, absenteeism, turn- 
over, tardiness—and employee relations! 

Note that 4 days, 40 hours is not the 4 days, 
82 hours that unions are beginning to talk 
about again, although it is possible that 4-40 
could lead to 4-32, and will probably do so 
in the long run. 


VARIETY OF ARRANGEMENTS 


Although the book is about 4 days, 40 
hours—a rescheduling of total work hours on 
a 4-day basis—not all 4-day employees work 
10 hours a day during the 4 days. Some firms 
receive such large production boosts from 
converting to 4-day that they can afford to 
reduce their total workweek to 36 hours, and 
still come out ahead, Others do not have a 
40-hour week to begin with, so dividing their 
total workweek by 4 leaves 9 or 914 hours per 
day. In several cases, it could be said that 
the workweek is actually reduced somewhat— 
but usually not by much, because, generally, 
such things as foregone coffee breaks and 
fewer start-up times compensate for the re- 
duction. The fewest total work hours among 
the firms is 35 hours—at a new division of a 
company that opened its doors with the 4- 
day week as part of its plan. Take-home pay 
is not cut, but in a few cases there is a pay 
raise incident to normal labor negotiations. 

Several of the 4-day firms are open for 
business only 4 days a week; two have a 414- 
day week; and others are open as many as 7. 
There are many variations, too, on which days 
the firms are open, on their numbers of 
shifts, their purposes for being on 4-day, and 
their results. Sometimes, certain types of 
employees are not included in 4-day—partic- 
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ularly, sales and shipping-and-receiving de- 
partments. 


NEW PRECEDENTS SET 


Aside from scheduling workers on a 4-day 
basis in industries where it had not been 
tried before, a third of the 4-day firms set 
the new precedent of being open for business 
just 4 days a week. Kyanize Paints, Inc., does 
this in 2 of its 3 branches—in Everett, Mas- 
sachusetts, and in Springfield, Illinols—and 
plans to institute 4-day eventually at its 
newly acquired Houston plant. 

The 4-day Tire Stores chain of 8 stores in 
California is on 4-day at all of the stores. 
Each is open only Thursday through Sunday, 
when tire sales are the best. 

For Auto City, only the night shift is on 4- 
day; and it is Monday through Thursday. 
The manager reports it is difficult to set up 
a night shift on a 5-day basis, because the 
men don’t Hke to work Fridays. But he was 
able to recruit 18 skilled engine rebuilders in 
2 weeks by advertising the 4-day, or rather 
4-night, shift. 

Some firms intend to be open a 4-day week, 
but wind up doing so much overtime on the 
fifth day that it is hard to say they are really 
open just four days a week. Maybe later on 
they will be, 


NUMBER OF 4-DAY FIRMS 


This book reports the experiences of all the 
4-day firms we could locate in the United 
States during June, July, and August, 1970,* 
including 5 firms that tried it and abandoned 
it. We located the firms through Kenneth 
Wheeler (see Chapter 9), through other 4-day 
firms, through newspaper and magazine men- 
tions, through trade assoclations, and so on. 
We report both the pros and cons, so readers 
can apply their own judgments to meet their 
individual needs. 

There are undoubtedly many more 4-day 
firms than we located. (Lately, we hear of a 
new 4-day firm every day or so.) 

We report on 27 firms, I interviewed the 
management of each of these firms person- 
ally, mostly by telephone. Seven of the other 
authors also interviewed many of the firms; 
and hundreds of employees gave their opin- 
ions in several dozen personal interviews and 
in scores of written questionnaires. 

The facts, therefore, have been analyzed 
by several professionals; and the book pre- 
sents their several viewpoints. 


WHAT'S SIGNIFICANT ABOUT 4-DAY? 


Whatever our current workweek is today, 
or on any day, it was not handed down to us 
on Mount Sinai by the Lord Himself. If we 
find ourselves thinking of the 5-day work- 
week—or any other kind of workweek—as an 
immutable fact of life, it can only be because 
we are simply accustomed to it that way. 
For about half of the United States popu- 
lation, those people under 35 years old, the 
workweek is in a sense an immutable thing, 
because they have always known it one way, 
5 days long, all their lives. (In many coun- 
tries, the workweek is still 6 days long; and 
in these countries 6-day probably seems an 
immutable fact of life.) Anyway, I know that 
I, just short of my 34th birthday, found it 
amazing to come across a page one article 
in the May 8, 1970, Boston Globe, headed: “A 
Happy Revolution: The 4-Day Week,” by 
Ken O. Botwright. It seemed so simple an 
idea, so obviously appropriate to so many 
problems; yet simple and obvious as it is, so 
revolutionary to me. (That was the day this 
book began.) 

The other half of the U.S. can remember 
when the 5-day week was not standard, when 
there was a 5}4-day week, and even a 6-day 
week, This wasn’t so long ago, either. The 


1 Except one large firm that we heard of 
through a third party, which did not want to 
be cited. 
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first known 5-day week appeared in the 
United States as recently as 1908, and was 
unique for several years. A decade later, in 
1918, there were only a handful of 5-day 
firms, And in 1929 only 5% of the American 
labor force was on 5-day. 

What was there before these days? Simply 
this: for centuries the workweek proceeded 
from sunrise to sunset 6 days a week. And I 
wouldn't be surprised if some of the religious 
intensity of pre-twentieth century came 
from the relief from work provided by a 
Sabbath Sunday. The cavemen probably 
hunted 7 days a week. 

The point is, the workweek really was 
immutable for centuries, and probable eons. 
It is only recently (since the Industrial 
Revolution) that the workweek has begun 
to change. The change appears to be an ever 
more rapidly accelerating one, in part be- 
cause the technology that makes the changes 
possible is ever more rapidly improving. 

The 4-day workweek is very new—whether 
we're talking about 4 days, 32 hours or 4 
days, 40 hours, But new things, if they work 
well, have a way of catching on very rapidly 
in today’s world. So they are worth looking 
at when they arrive. 

The 4-day, 40-hour workweek has recently 
arrived. I'm not about to tell you: everyone 
is going to 4-40 this year, so watch out. And 
I'm not trying to sell you the idea of con- 
verting to 440. But I am saying this: 4-40 
is new; it works fairly well; and the country 
has a recent history of moving ever more 
repidly to shorter and shorter workweeks. 
The 4-40, 4-32, and even the 3-day workweek 
will probably be here eventually. So let’s 
look at 4-40 now, to see what we can learn 
from it. And let’s see if there is anything we 
can use from it today, for today’s problems 
and goals. 

DEJA VU 


We worked very quickly (but thoroughly) 
in preparing this book, because we wanted 
to bring the information to you while it is 
still timely and useful. Had we worked at the 
usual pace for research and publication, it 
seemed conceivable that the whole country 
could convert to 4-day—or even to 3-day (see 
Chapter 12)—before you could read it. 

Still, a funny thing happened on the way 
to the printers, so to speak. With all the rush 
and the remarkable cooperation of the 4-day 
firms and authors, just 5 days before type- 
setting, Professor Linda Sprague (see Chap- 
ters 4 and 7) brought over a book that says 
word for word many of the things we had 
written for you! 

Were we scooped? Well, sort of. It was a 
National Industrial Conference Board book, 
The Five-Day Week in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, published in 1929, Reading it was a 
déjà vu experience. Apparently, the same con- 
troversy raged then about 5-day as will very 
probably rage about 4-day. People worried 
about: Would it work? Is it representative? 
Who's doing it? How do they work it? Is it 
too fatiguing? What happens to production? 
And wages? And morale? 

In 1929, the NICB reported that the num- 
ber of employees on 5-day was “insignifi- 
cant,” “only” about 5% of the work force at 
the time (500,000 on 5-day). This is far more 
than the number we know of on 4-day at 
present. Other contrasts are that there were 
few continuous process firms going to 5-day, 
and many of the conversions had been forced 
by unions. In contrast to early 4-day history, 
large numbers of the workers were in print- 
ing, the garment industry, and the building 
trades. Also, in 80% of the cases the hours 
of labor were reduced, because so many firms 
had been working 54-hours-a-week schedules. 


*This is the source of the 5-day statistics 
reported in this Chapter, 
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Thus, numerous employees suffered income 
loss. 

These factors are the few dissimilarities 
between the 27 firms we report on here and 
those in the NICB study. Ours include several 
continuous process firms; all initiated 4-day 
through management, not through labor; 
and none are in printing or the building 
trades (although one is in garment making). 
Ours involve metals, textile manufacture, 
service, retail trade, etc. 

Otherwise, the deja vu experience is almost 
complete, Both then and now the firms were 
predominantly in manufacturing, and with 
the exception of Ford Motor Company then, 
the firms were small. NICB reports an average 
of 155 workers. Our average is 185, excluding 
Reader's Digest (3,500). (Percentage of fe- 
male workers is dissimilar, though: 25% for 
5-day, and 60% for 4-day.) In both cases 
many began the new schedule as s summer 
or temporary experiment. Some firms started 
and then abandoned 5-day when 5-day was 
new, just as some firms have started and 
abandoned 4-day. 

Results were also remarkably similar: 70% 
of the 5-day firms had no loss of production, 
despite being on reduced hours. But some of 
the 4-day, 40-hour firms have increased pro- 
duction considerably! 


4-DAY HISTORY IN THE OIL INDUSTRY 


The 4-day week for employees is not so 
new as it may seem at first glance. Although 
I, for one, didn’t know about this until I 
started to study 4-day, drivers of fuel oil and 
gasoline delivery trucks at most of the major 
oil companies have been on 4-day scheduling 
for the past 30 years. So, the idea is only new 
and revolutionary for other industries that 
are only now beginning to utilize 4-day, or 
to contemplate it. 

At the oil companies, many other variations 
in scheduling drivers were tried before set- 
tling on 4-day. Five 8-hour days left Satur- 
days hanging. Three 131,-hour days made 
the men too tired to handle the trucks safely. 
Alternating the 3 days of work was not efi- 
cient for the drivers either. Four-day was set- 
tled on as providing the best utilization of 
equipment on a round-the-clock basis, with- 
out undue hazard to the drivers. 

Between the 10-hour shifts are two 2-hour 
periods to service the trucks; so the men are 
not held up by repairs when their shifts 
arrive. If a seventh day is needed, as it some- 
times is in winter, the men go on overtime, 
A Gulf Oil Corporation dispatcher said: “The 
men think it’s terrific—they love the 4-day 
week. It gives them 3 days off. And it’s great 
for vacations, because they can take a whole 
week, when they want to, by switching their 
schedule with another driver.” 

Still, the 4-day week is not universal for the 
drivers in this industry. As a representative 
of Mobil Oil Corporation said, 4-day “has met 
with employee resistance in some geographi- 
cal locations. Whether drivers work on this 
schedule, or on the more normal 5-day week, 
is governed strictly by local conditions.” Gulf 
adds that it is a matter of different traditions 
in different parts of the country. For example, 
as to Sunday work, “You won’t find the driv- 
ers working Sundays below the Mason-Dixon 
line, east of the Mississippi. But in the north, 
you’ve got the bad northern weather which 
makes Sunday deliveries important.” 

The major oil companies are also examples 
of firms that provide different schedules in 
the same firm to meet differing needs of pro- 
duction and/or working conditions. Accord- 
ing to Gulf, refineries operate three 8-hour 
shifts a day, 7 days a week; and the men 
alternate weekend days. For drilling sites, 
outside contractors may be hired; and these, 
in turn, hire workers on varied schedules. 
Some of the drilling sites are in remote places 
where the men are away from home, and 
there is nothing to do but work, eat, and 
sleep. The workers work 12 hours on and 
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12 hours off, 7 days a week, for 4 to 6 weeks; 
and then take 2 to 3 weeks off. 

There are other industries too, not only 
those where the men are away from home 
and travelling, where the schedules may vary 
with the work situation. As Professor Sprague 
points out in her article, we ought to 
think more often of how to use a break in 
the mold to suit our needs better. Why be 
tied to a schedule that is not optimum for 
your firm—or for a division of your firm? 


WHAT'S IN THIS BOOK? 


What's in the book? The answers to the 
following questions: Who's doing it? Why? 
How? With what advantages? What dis- 
advantages? And where might it lead us? 

In a later section in this article you'll find 
the summary statistics on the 27 firms; and 
at the back of the book, there are short com- 
pany profiles, in order to give you details on 
what's going on where. 

After the summary data on the 27 firms, 
L. Erick Kanter provides an in-depth view 
of a 4 day firm in “An Industrial Pioneer 
Rescued by the 4-Day Week.” Lawrence 
Manufacturing, the oldest textile mill in 
Lowell, Massachusetts (one of the oldest con- 
tinuing firms in New England) had to do 
something vigorous about recruitment, or 
face moying out or closing down. Mr. Kanter 
tells us how they made the decision, how 
they implemented 4-day, and what the re- 
sults are to date (positive). 

Mr. Kanter then gives us a profile of em- 
ployee reactions at Lawrence and at several 
other firms in his ‘Thank God It’s Thurs- 
day!" The reactions are, by and large, very 
positive; but some typical negatives are 
given, One secretary says: “I am not really 
involved in the 4-day workweek and I hope 
it remains that way . . . Isn't the 10-hour 
day a step backwards?” Another woman, 
whose office is on 4-day, writes: “I can spend 
more time with the children and do more 
sewing, which is my hobby. The disadvan- 
tage is getting up on Monday morning, but 
that has always been a problem with me.” 
Another woman, a factory worker who is 
very pleased with 4-day, says: “it’s less ex- 
pensive to travel to work 4 dayn instead of 5; 
and there is also less money to pay out to 
babysitters.” Many add that commuting is 
now easier. 

In “Fewer Days or Fewer Hours,” Professor 
Linda Sprague points out where the shorter 
workweek fits into the history of labor- 
management battles over fewer hours and 
more pay. Until now, she says management 
has always fought a rear guard action. 

The 4-day schedules have raised legal 
problems for some firms, particularly where 
women employees’ hours of labor exceed 
state regulations requiring fewer hours for 
women than for men. The Assistant Attor- 
ney General of Oklahoma, Tim Leonard, 
gives a clearly thought-out ruling which has 
the effect of law in Oklahoma. His argument 
goes something like this: (1) if women are 
being denied the opportunity to have a 3- 
day weekend, because the state law doesn't 
permit them to work the same number of 
hours as men, then women are being dis- 
criminated against; (2) discrimination 
against women is against the U.S. Constitu- 
tion; (3) United States law has precedent 
over state law; (4) therefore, the state law 
regulating women’s hours is null and void; 
(5) therefore, women can work as long a 
day in Oklahoma as men can. He cites rulings 
in other states too. It is worth hearing about 
because many states restrict women’s hours; 
and the 4-day firms frequently have to deal 
with these restrictions. Usually, they can 
get waivers; but getting waivers takes time 
and money. With Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Leonard’s opinion, the 4-day firm has 
extra ammunition. 

D. Quinn Mills, Professor of Labor Rela- 
tions at the Sloan School of Management, 
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Massackusetts Institute of Technology, pre- 
dicts 4 days, 40 hours, will not catch on. In 
“Does Organized Labor Want the 4-Day 
Week?” Professor Mills points out that al- 
though the employees at the current 4-day 
firms are enthusiastic about 4-day, orga- 
nized labor takes a dim view of the 9-hour 
or 10-hour day. Unions are pushing for 4-32, 
and are likely to resist 4-40 with vigor; but, 
he says, the reactions of the unions at the 
4-day firms are positive. 

In “Breaking the 5-Day Mold,” Professor 
Sprague spells out a number of methods to 
use in analyzing your scheduling loads, to 
determine whether 4-day, or some other 
schedule, would work out better for you. 
Break the mold, by all means, she advises, if 
you've got the kind of customer demand 
that requires it. What have you got to lose? 

In “Interface with the Outside World,” 
Grant Doherty, Sales Promotion Manager 
for Kyanize Paints, tells what some of the 
pitfalls can be when you change your sched- 
ule; and tells how to deal with them so 
you can “cry all the way to the bank.” 

Ken Wheeler published one of the very 
first articles on 4-day (in the May/June 
issue of The Harvard Business Review). A 
management consultant who specializes in 
4-day conversions, he now tells us: “How to 
handle a 4-day Conversion." The key phrase, 
he and his associate Dr. Philip Bogdonoff say, 
is prior plunning. He aiso includes a “De- 
cision Track Analysis” that you can use as a 
quiz to see how much 4-day might or might 
not do for you. 

Jim Steele, a Ph.D. Candidate at the Uni- 
versity of Montana, and I report a survey we 
did of 168 employees at 13 of the 4-day firms, 
in “Work and Leisure; The Reactions of 
People at 4-Day Firms.” We find 92% of the 
employees are pleased about 4-day. Of the 
new employees, 34 out of 44 stated that 4- 
day was an important reason for their join- 
ing the firm; and none said it was a disad- 
vantage. We aiso tell how they spend their 
leisure. Moonlighting is way up (a fact a 
number of firms don't mind; some actively 
encourage it). Such things as camping, travel, 
movies, shows, and sports are much bigger. 
Nine out of 168 have purchased vacation 
homes. Only 6 people say they are bored. 
About 33% report increased spending; and 
seyeral of these say they've finally had to 
cut back, Anyway, whether more or the same 
amount of spending, the patterns of spend- 
ing are diferent now. 

“Implications for Urban America’ predicts 
how urban growth might change if 4-day be- 
came widespread. Although Professor Wil- 
liam W. Nash, Jr., of Harvard, did not see 
Jim's and my employee study, he predicted a 
number of the employees’ new patterns right 
on the nose! From these predictions of new 
activity patterns, he constructs predictions 
about land, housing, and transportation de- 
mand, noting along the way some tips for 
government, and for the private investor. 

One of the differences between the NICB’s 
book and ours, aside from theirs being on 5- 
day and ours on 4-day, is that theirs was 
written 11 years after there were a handful 
of 5-day firms, and ours is only a year after 
the first handful of 4-day firms. Presumably, 
the first book on 3-day will come one month 
after the first 3-day firms! But, no; the first 
3-day book has been written before the fact 
by economist Dr. Millard C. Faught. In Chap- 
ter 12, “The 3-Day Revolution to Come,” Dr. 
Faught explains why he is convinced that 3- 
day will be here, and be here soon. He sees 4- 
day as an early sign, but no more than that. 

Three final notes: “Buzzie Bavasi’s 4-day 
Plan for the Baseball World,” a short Bibli- 
ography on the workweek, for aficionados, 
and a few lines about the authors. 


WHAT IS THIS BOOK USEFUL FOR? 


It should be useful for: 
Company decision makers 
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If you've decided to convert, where do yuu 
go to learn from someone else, before you 
plunge ahead? 

If you're just musing about it, where do 
you go to find out whether to consider it 
seriously? 

If you have some unsolved problems, and 
you are not thinking of 4-day, is there some- 
thing here that may turn the trick for you? 

Union men 

What's behind this management move? 

How do the workers feel about it? 

Business analysts, management consult- 
ants, staff advisors, production schedulers, 
personnel men 

If this is what's happening, do you want 
to know about it? 

Business suppliers, servicers, recreation in- 
dustries, land developers, urban planners, 
government men 

You, too, right? 

Students of history and observers of today’s 
world 

Interesting, isn't it? 

WHAT KINDS OF FIRMS ARE ON 4-DAY? 

I had expected to find great similarity 
among the 4-day firms, Instead, the diversity 
of 4-day firms is amazing. Types of business, 
for example, include manufacture, service, 
retail, and wholesale. And the sizes of the 
firms. the production processes (of manufac- 
turers), the seasonality of demand, the 
length of time in business, the locations, and 
the characteristics of the labor forces are 
strikingly dissimilar. 

The major threads tying the firms together 
are their purposes for trying 4-day: concern 
for employees’ welfare and incentive, which 
will be discussed below. There may be a slight 
tendency for some of the 4-day firms either 
to be more labor-intensive or more capital- 
intensive than other firms (in other words, 
somewhere away from the norm for firms); 
and also to have a larger proportion of fe- 
male employees than other firms. The ac- 
companying List of 4-Day Firms (on page 24) 
shows the basic statistics for each of the 27 
firms studied. 

TYPES OF FIRMS 

Two thirds are manufacturers. Their fields 
are: abrasives products, electronic balancing 
devices, foods (both frozen and delicatessen), 
loudspeakers, metal castings, missile heads, 
paint rollers, paints and coatings (2 firms), 
paper boxes, petroleum products (2), pneu- 
matic accessories, sheet metal fabrication 
(3), textiles, and underwear. (The oil com- 
panies are on 4-day for deliveries only.) 

The 4 retail firms include clothing, fast 
foods, and 2 tire store chains that also have 
commercial and wholesale components. One 
of the retail firms is on a 414-day week, at its 
offices only. The one strictly wholesale firm 
is a used-car auctioneer. The 4 service firms 
include: architecture, automatic data proc- 
essing, a hospital, and a major publisher that 
is on a 4-day week in May only. 


SEASONALITY 

Ten have seasonal fluctuations in demand; 

seven do not, 
BATCH PROCESS OR CONTINUOUS FLOW 

Three manufacturers labelled their proc- 
esses as continuous; 4 said they were some- 
where between continuous and batch process; 
and 9 were batch process or job shops. 

SINGLE FIRMS OR MULTI-BRANCHES 

Twelve of the 27 are single firms; that is, 
one firm, one location. Fifteen are multi- 
branched; ranging from two divisions in dif- 
ferent states, to over a thousand divisions or 
franchises across the nation (1 firm) or 
around the world (2). Eight firms have 2-7 
branches; 3 firms, 8-10; and 1 has 1 local 
office, but divisions and other arrangements 
around the world. 
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4 DAYS, 40 HOURS—LIST OF 4-DAY FIRMS 
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Note: Appendix A contains profiles of these 27 firms and also of other firms located too late for entry here] 


Number of 


Name Location employees Type 


Notes Name Location 


Number of 


employees Type Notes 


American Lacquer 
and Solvents Co, 
of Florida, 

Auto City, Inc. 


Tampa, Fla. mfg. pain 


East Boston, Mass. 


lacquers, etc, 


wholesale auto 


ts, Lawrence Manufac- 
turing Co. 
AcDonald’s Corpora- 


night shift only. tion. 


auction. 


Bridgeford Foods and Anaheim, Calif... 
Packing Co. 


Goo. H. Bullard Co., 
Inc, 

Carbonneau 
Industries. 

Crocker Co., Inc. 


and de 
tessen, 
Westboro, Mass... 


Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
Burlington, Mass.. 


mfg. loud 


fabrica 

Dalton Precision precision 
Division. 

4-day Tire Stores..... Newport Beach, 


Calif. 
Jules Gillette__....... North Miami, Fla_- 


Cushing, Okta... 


mfg. and 
petrole 
ucts, 


Gulf Oil Corp., (one Chelsea, Mass___- 


of many terminals). 


Haines, Lundberg and New York City, 
Waehler, N.Y. 


Architects. 
R. C. Hollow Metal Co. Denver, Colo 


mfg. pain 


Interstate, Inc Braintree, Mass i 
mfg, pain 


Kyanize Paints, inc... Everett, Mass. 


ish, coatings. 


mfg. frozen foods 


sheet metal 


casting. 
retail and whole- 
sale, tires. 
retail men’s 
clothing. 


service, archi- 
tects-engineers. 


metal fabrication.. 


discontinued 


lica- 4-day. Merrill Engineering 


Laboratories. 


mig, abrasives_._- 


Milton Machine Co... 
discontinued 
4-day. 


speakers. Mass. 

Mobil Oil Corporation 
(one of many 
terminais). 


Mother's Tire Co____- 


tors. 
metal multiple locations. 
multiple locations, 
New England Metal 
Spinning Co., Ine. 


multiple locations; 
C. A. Norgren Co_____ 


discontinued 
4-day. 

multiple locations; 
drivers only. 


sale of Reader’s Digest 

um prod- 

Rex Paper Box Co., 

multiple locations; 
discontinued 
4-day. 

436 days summer 
only, 


Inc. 

Roger Williams Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Nathan Solomon and 
Co., Ine. 

Name withheld by 
request. 


t rollers.. 


ts, pol- multiple locations, 


Lowell, Mass. 
Chicago, MI 


Denver, Colo... 


East Weymouth, 


Dearborn, Mich... 
Atlanta, Ga 


Malden, Mass..... 
Littleton, 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 
Braintree, Mass... 
Providence, R.H.. 
Lowell, Mass 


Massachusetts... 


mfg. knit fabrics.. multiple locations. 


retail, fast food 


li multiple locations; 
industry. 


4\6 days sum- 
mer only; offices 
only. 
mig. balancing multiple locations. 
and aligning 
equipment. 
mfg. electronic 
components. 
mig. and sale of 
petroleum 
products. 
Retail and whole- 
sale tires. 


multiple locations; 
drivers only, 


multiple locations; 
discontinued 
4-day. 

metal fabrication.. 

Colo mfg. pneumatic 
accessories. 
service, publisher_ multiple locations; 

May only. 


multiple locations. 


mfg. folding paper 
boxes. 

service, hospital... nursing services 

only. 

mfg. ladies* sleep- 
wear. 

service, date 
processing. 


multiple locations. 


1 When they were on 4-day. 


GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 


The firms are located throughout the coun- 
try, and in some cases, throughout the world, 
but home offices and single firms are more 
heavily concentrated on the east coast. The 
Boston area has 11 of the 27 home Offices. 
Three home offices are in New York, and 1 
each in Rhode Island and Pennsylvania. 
Three firms are in the south; 2 in Florida, 
and 1 in Georgia. A total of 19 on the east 
coast. Two firms are in California; 3 in Den- 
ver; and 1 each in Chicago, Oklahoma, and 
Michigan. Branches are just about all over 
the country. 

The concentration of firms in some areas 
(Massachusetts, Colorado, Florida, and Cali- 
fornia) appears to be more a function of how 
innovation spreads than of how geography 
affects business. The word is spread by local 
news media and by trade associations. Also, 
some of the principals are acquainted with 
each other; for example, several of the prin- 
cipals at Jules Gillette, 4 day Tire, and Moth- 
er's Tire haye worked together in the past. 


YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Two of the firms started business in the 
19th century; one in 1826, and one in 1899. 
The newest firm is about 114 years old, and 
opened its business on 4-day—4 day Tire 
Stores, with 8 branches, Only a few other 
firms have been in business for less than 5 
years. 

SIZE OF THE FIRMS 

Judging by their numbers of employees, 
there is a large distribution of sizes. About 
one third of the firms have 215 or more em- 
ployees (the largest is 3,500); about one third 
have 100-140 employees; and only a little 
over a third have fewer than 65 employees. 


More than half of 4-day firms have 100 or 
more employees 


Number of Number 


ez_ployees: 


26-65 


2 Does not include those at branches. 


The figures actually underrepresent the 
number of employees at 4-day firms, (1) be- 
cause at the oil companies we could count 
only the 2 terminals we interviewed, exclud- 
ing those we did not interview (since it was 
dificult to get correct information); and 
(2) because for most of the firms we did not 
count employees at branch offices and 
franchises. McDonald’s, for instance, has 
1,400 restaurants which are not included. 
In a sense, the added information is not 
strictly necessary: we have established the 
minimum figures which are more interesting 
than the out-sizes. 

While 4-day is not (so far) a very-big- 
business phenomenon, it is not a tiny-busi- 
ness phenomenon, either. The median num- 
ber of employees is 115, which is well above 
the median size of businesses in the United 
States. (And the mean average is 300; or 185 
excluding the largest firm.) 

PROPORTION OF MALES AND FEMALES 

The proportion of female workers at 4-day 
firms is about 60:40 which is greater than the 
proportion of females at firms around the 
country (40:60). The range in percent of 
females is from zero at one firm to 95% 
at several. (The 25% females on 5-day, when 
5-day first began, reflected the average num- 
ber of women working then.) 

AVERAGE AGE 

Average age of 4-day workers is about 35 
years. The range of averages at the firms is 25 
to 42 years, 

AVERAGE SENIORITY 

Average seniority is about 5 years. The 
range of average seniority is from 1% year 
to 15 years. 

FORWARD-LOOKING FIRMS 


Several of the firms are pioneers with other 
new personnel practices. Reader's Digest has 
had the 36-hour week for many years. C. A. 
Norgren was one of the first firms to have 
employee profit-sharing and wage continua- 
tion for factory workers at times of sickness 
or accident. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

When? The dates on which the firms we 
know of converted to 4-day range from 1940 
through today. 


Most firms started 4-day in 1969 or later 
Number of firms 


Several of the early 4-day experiments were 
discontinued (1960-1962). Thus, aside from 
ofl firms, there is only one other firm with 
extensive 4-day experience—Merrill Engi- 
neering Laboratories, with 544 years on 4-day. 
The others have 6 months to 1% year's ex- 
perience. 

Many of the firms approached 4-day on an 
experimental basis. Fourteen said they had 
trial periods for 4-day ranging from 1 month 
to 1 year. Only 6 said they simply planned 
4-day, and then plunged ahead. Almost all 
firms consulted with employees, beforehand, 
in one way or another. 


PROPORTION OF LABOR FORCE ON 4-DAY 


The 27 firms and branches that we inter- 
viewed had 6,800 employees on 4-day out of 
8,300 (a minimum of 1,500 are not on 4-day, 
since in many cases there are other un- 
counted workers at uncounted branches— 
most of which are not on 4-day). The pro- 
portions of 4-day workers at the firms range 
from a high of 100% on 4-day at several firms 
to a low of 8% at one firm and 28% at an- 
other. The mean average on 4-day at these 
firms is a maximum of 80%. 

Who is excluded from 4-day? The salesmen 
at manufacturing firms are always excluded 
from 4-day, since the people they sell to are 
working on 5-day. The next most frequently 
excluded are the managers. Shipping and re- 
ceiving are next, and, finally, office workers. 

Half of the women at 4-day firms are on 
4-day, and half are not, excluding the largest 
firm, If the largest firm is included, 75% of 
the women are on 4-day. But there are 9 
firms that have none of their women on 4- 
day. In most cases, the women are excluded 
because there is a need for production to be 
on 4-day, and for the office to be open 5 days. 

In a few cases, the women are excluded be- 
cause the firm was unaware that it could ob- 
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tain a waiver of the restrictions against long 
hours for women. (In these cases, we were 
able to assist the firms by informing them 
that waivers are obtainable in most states; 
that many firms have received them.) 

Generally, the firms with women on the 
types of 4-day schedules that violate their 
state’s regulations first try the schedule, and 
then, after trying it, obtain a waiver. (More 
about waivers in Chapters 5 and 9.) 

In several of the firms, employees are given 
a choice of 4-day or 5-day; so that there are 
4-day and 5-day workers working side by side 
on their different schedules. Firms that han- 
dle the 4-day adoption process in this fashion 
(by individual choice) tend to report that 
more and more workers elect 4-day as time 
goes by. The 27 short profiles (in Appendix 
A) provide a few examples of firms starting 
with 50% electing 4-day, and getting 80% 
after a month, and 100% after a year. 

WHY DO THEY DO IT? 

In every case that we know of, the 4-day 
idea was initiated by management, and not 
by labor. Also, it was a top management in- 
novation. Why? 
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The firms choose 4-day to gain a variety 
of advantages. The most prevalent purposes 
involve labor. The 27 firms cited 49 labor 
Teasons and 22 non-labor reasons for 4-day. 

The labor reasons, in order of greatest 
frequency, are: more incentive, better mo- 
rale, or better living conditions for em- 
ployees; reduction of labor costs as a per- 
centage of sales; recruitment of more labor; 
recruitment of better labor; reduction of 
absenteeism; and/or reduction of tardiness 
or turnover. 

The non-labor reasons, in order of fre- 
quency, are: increased output; decreased 
production costs; reduction of other non- 
labor costs (for example, better utilization of 
capital equipment); improved throughput; 
better sales promotion; and/or better profits 
on sales, 

Several firms have been innovators in per- 
sonnel policies in the past, and are simply 
continuing their precedents. The Reader's 
Digest, for instance, has been on a 35-hour 
week for years; and DeWitt Wallace, Co- 
Chairman, says their 4-day week puts the 
Digest once again in the forefront of what 
he is convinced will be a major trend. 


CHART OF 4-DAY FIRMS’ HOURS, DAYS, AND SHIFTS 
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The 4-day idea has spread in a variety of 
ways, as mentioned elsewhere, but one as- 
pect of 4-day is common to all the 4-day 
decisions: 4-day is seen as providing advan- 
tages simultaneously to the firm and to 
labor. The advantages to the firm are varied; 
but for labor, it is the 3-day weekend. 


HOW DOES THE WORKWEEK CHANGE? 


Most firms had been working hours above 
the average for the U.S.A. So, although the 
firms in many cases reduced the number of 
hours in their workweeks, the total hours 
they now have in the workweeks are by and 
large not far below the national average. 
The median number of hours in the work- 
weeks at the 4-day firms (excluding over- 
time) is 36, and the mean average is 36.7. 
In comparison, the mean average for the 
United States in 1969 is 37.0 hours—a differ- 
ence of only 0.3. 

The current hours in the 4-day firms’ work- 
weeks are given in the Chart of Hours, Days, 
and Shifts, below. All rest breaks and lunch 
breaks are omitted from the count; and the 
totals are rounded off to the nearest hour. 


Hours per week Days open per week 


Number 
of firms 


Number 
of firms 


Shifts | 


Hours per week 


Number 


Shifts of firms Hours 


Number 
of firms 


Days open per week Shifts 


Number 
of firms 


Number 


Days of firms Shifts 


4) 
3 


4% 3 2 


4Q) 
4 93) 216 4 


174) | Median = 36 
| 


Note—Numbers in parentheses indicate the number of firms in that category that discontinued 
4-day—a total of 5 firms. There appears to be no particular significance to the pattern for these 


Of the firms for which there is both before 
and after information, 4 firms increased their 
total hours, and 13 decreased their hours. 
Both the mean and the median average de- 
creases for all 17 firms were 1 hour and 10 
minutes. The increases ranged from 15 min- 
utes to 1 hour. The decreases ranged from 
30 minutes to 4 hours. The median reduction 
for the 13 firms was about 1 hour and 45 
minutes, and the mean average was very 
close. For 10 firms, no comparison could be 
made, either because we collected no before 
information (4 firms), or because there was 
no basis for comparison (4 new firms opened 
on 4-day, and 2 other firms converted to 4- 
day 30 years ago). 

Sixteen of the firms have 14-hour lunches; 
two have %-hour lunches; and none reports 
a 1-hour lunch. But only 3 firms reduced 
their lunch periods. 

As mentioned before, the firms are open for 
business varying numbers of days per week, 
hours per day, and shifts per day. Nine firms 
are open only 4 days a week; 2 are open 41% 
days, summer only; or May only; and 8 are 
open 514 days or more. The median is 5 
days. Seventeen firms have 1 shift only. Eight 
have 2 or 21⁄4 shifts. (The 214 shifts usually 
run two 10-hour shifts, sometimes with two 
2-hour shifts, sometimes with one 4-hour 
shift.) 

I think it is important to note that the 
reduction of one day’s work hours naturally 
brings an accompanying reduction in the 
week’s total number of rest, coffee, wash-up, 
and lunch breaks. The firm also gets less 
start-up and stoppage (in effect, gets more 
workhours in the new week when the same 
number of work hours is compressed into 
the 4 days). Even when the new week has 
fewer total work hours, there can also be 
overall gains from having fewer start-ups 
and breaks to pay for. In addition, in some 
cases, firms that reduced the workweek also 
eliminated or reduced some breaks, gaining 
still more production hours. (Also, most firms 
had been working hours above the average 
for the U.S.A.) 


WHAT HAPPENS TO THE WAGE BILL? 


Most of the firms pay for a standard 40 
hours a week, regardless of the actual num- 
ber of hours in their new standard work- 
week, There was no change in weekly pay- 
check for 17 of the 22 firms for which a 
before and after comparison is practicable 
(those firms that have recent prior experi- 
ence on non-4-day schedules). The firms 
usually have held the paycheck constant by 
juggling their interpretation of straight hours 
and overtime hours, counting some prior 
Straight time hours as overtime hours, Some 
simply gave a rate increase while reducing 
the total hours paid for. 

Of the 5 firms that changed their pay- 
checks, only 1 reduced it (by reducing the 
number of hours the paycheck is calculated 
on). One of the 4 that increased their pay- 
checks increased both their workweek and 
their paycheck by 1 hour (workweek, actu- 
ally by 50 minutes). One increased its work- 
week by 50 minutes and its paycheck by a 
full 10%. The 2 other firms increased their 
pay rates to compensate for inflation al- 
though they decreased work hours. 

The paychecks’ being as high or higher 
than before 4-day means that most workers 
received an increase in rate of pay, because 
most are working fewer hours for the same 
total paycheck. Even if we allow for fewer 
paid breaks and for greater amounts of pro- 
ductive worktime, there is still an effective 
increase in rate of pay. Of course, for those 
at the 4 firms with absolute increases in 
paycheck, the increase in rate of pay is still 
higher. For the one firm with a reduced pay- 
check, the generally frequent opportunity 
for overtime may make the workers come 
out ahead anyway; they get to overtime 
sooner in the week. 


ATTENDANCE BONUS SYSTEMS 


A bonus system was instituted by 3 of the 
firms that reduced their workweek and by 
1 that increased it. Their workweeks are ap- 
proximately 36 hours excluding breaks. Em- 
ployees are paid for 40 provided that they 


Total = 27 


Median=5 ‘Total=27 Median=1 Total =27 


firms; except possibly, that 3 of them were open for business only 4 days, and 3 are at or below the 
median number of work hours for the group, 


work the full 36 hours. If they work less 
than 36 because of lateness or absence, they 
lose some of their standard pay for that time 
and also some or all of their weekly attend- 
ance bonus, (Only 1 of the 4 firms still has 
attendance problems; and that firm reports 
the severity of its problem is reduced.) Fines 
are not levied when there are bona fide rea- 
sons for lateness or absence. 

The bonus system gives a higher pay rate 
to those workers who choose to work the 
amount time the firm requires, and & lower 
rate to those workers who choose to work 
what the firm regards as a less desirable 
amount. This pay difference can be viewed as 
a differential rate for more and less desirable 
workers or as a form of overtime. 

OVERTIME 

Almost all the firms have, and pay, over- 
time for hours beyond their new standard 
workweek. Many are job shops or have sea- 
sonal variations in demand. But some firms 
have no occasion for overtime, or have all 
employees on salary or at piecework pay 
rates with a guarantee against plecework. 
In each of the firms that does have over- 
time, it is handled differently. The method 
seems to be tied to the way in which the 
firm solved the dilemma of maintaining the 
same weekly paycheck for a new work 
schedule with fewer hours in it. Some pay 
overtime each day for hours above their 
new daily schedule (above 8, 9, 91%, etc.). 
Others pay overtime only for those hours 
at the end of the week that exceed what- 
ever the new standard total is (ranging from 
34 to 40). A few pay overtime only when the 
hours exceed their old standard workweek. 


WHAT RESULTS? 

The greatest number of improvements 
sought were in labor factors, and it is in 
labor factors that the greatest number of 
improvements are obtained. (See Table of 
Purposes and Results.) The 27 firms 
cited 77 improvements in labor factors. The 
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most frequent benefit is incentive, morale, or 
better living conditions for employees; and 
the second most frequent is reduction of 
absenteeism (15 of 22 firms). The other im- 
provements, in order of frequency of men- 
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tion, are: increased number of job applica- 
tions; easier recruitment; reduction in labor 
costs as a percentage of sales; reduced turn- 
over; reduced tardiness; and reduced over- 
time. 


TABLE OF PURPOSES AND RESULTS 
[The firms generally obtained more than they had sought] 


October 27, 1971 


A striking result is that the firms gener- 
ally obtained more improvements than they 
had looked for. This was especially preva- 
lent among non-labor factors, where they 
cited 48 improvements. 


Purpose 
Performance categories for 4-day 


Labor factors: 
Absenteeism... .....-...-..-- 
Benefit or incentive! 


eT 
Neon 


Results on 4-day 


Same Worse Total Performance Categories 


Results on 4-day 
Purpose 
for 4 day 


Same Worse 


Nontabor factors: 


Customer service 
Ease of scheduling. - 
Flexible scheduling. - 
Production costs.. 
Profits on sales. 
Output... 
Throughput... 


Ps 
2) unyanonwas 
N| owed 


1 Changein morale was used as a measure. 
3 Number of applications was used as a measure. 
3 Ease of recruitment was used as a measure. 


4 All said added costs are compensated for by increased production and sales. 


Output was up for 12 firms. Production 
costs were down for 10 firms. Profits were up 
for 8 firms; and customer service was better 
for 7. (Note: not all firms answered in all 
categories. The questions of purposes and re- 
sults were unstructured, and categories were 
set up after the firms’ answers were col- 
lected.) 

Increases in total output and in through- 
put were obtained in many cases at firms 
where the number of hours of labor had been 
reduced. It is sometimes said that most firms 
operate at less than peak efficiency. The ques- 
tion is why? The results of 4-day firms in- 
dicate that total number of hours on the job 
is less critical to output than other factors, 
such as distribution of hours and employees’ 
willingness to produce. 

Some of the firms found some disadvan- 
tages. Twelve firms found scheduling more 
complex on 4-day, but none discontinued 4- 
day for this reason. (In fact, none of the 
firms discontinuing 4-day even mentioned 
having more complex scheduling.) Other 
disadvantages cited by some of the firms that 
are pleased with 4-day are fatigue for em- 
ployees, increased workload for supervisors or 
management, and shipping and receiving 
problems for firms open only 4 days. The firms 
claim that these disadvantages are more 
than compensated for by the advantages. 

The 5 firms that discontinued 4-day cited 
disadvantages that none of the other firms 
mentioned: complaints by employees, poor 
customer service, and worsened ability to 
promote sales. The firms that discontinued 
4-day cited the same types of advantages 
that the other firms did. It appears that the 
types of factors that they alone had difficulty 
with are therefore critical factors. None of 
the other 22 found problems in critical areas. 

On the whole, advantages far outweigh dis- 
advantages, and more advantages were ob- 
tained than had been anticipated. Some of 
the advantages, though, particularly easier 
recruitment, will be temporary if 4-day be- 
comes widespread. 


WHY SOME FIRMS DISCONTINUE 4-DAY 


The 5 firms that discontinued 4-day after 
trying it for several months to a year’s time 
or so have a variety of different reasons, and 
have very few things in common with each 
other, except that they report disadvantages 
that none of the other firms report. There 
are 2 manufacturers, 2 retailers, and 1 serv- 
ice firm. 

Three have customer-related reasons for 
discontinuing 4-day. The architecture- 
engineering firm found some major clients 
were dissatisfied with the unavailability of 
key personnel. Their purpose for trying 4-day 
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5 All discontinued 4-day. 


Compensated for by sales; so profits are the same. 


for the summer was to encourage vacations 
at other times in the year, to keep the work 
force more even throughout the year. But, 
although the employes liked it, and though 
the firm found it had more flexibility for 
dealing with a suddenly increased work load, 
and so on, they had to discontinue it. The 
firm reports it would like to go on 4-day again 
in the future when there is a new set of 
clients. 

Two retail firms—one, a discount men’s 
clothing store; the other, a discount tire store 
chain—were both new firms when they tried 
4-day. (Only 4 out of the 27 studied are new 
firms.) Not enough customers showed up. 
The owner of the clothing store says he could 
not afford to risk further experiment after a 
few months’ trial. One of the owners of the 
tire store said his stores could not afford to 
spend enough on promotion to make 4-day 
work out. He, too, says he would like to try 
4-day again, with a bigger promotional budg- 
et. The purpose behind these retailers’ moves 
to 4-day was to keep labor costs down and 
also have the firms be different enough to 
attract customers easily. 

The manufacturers’ reasons are unrelated. 
One, in frozen foods and delicatessen, tried 
4-day when the workload was high and a key 
consideration was utilization of equipment— 
@ 7-day, 20-hours-a-day week. When the 
workload dropped, the greater difficulties 
for management became key; so 4-day was 
dropped. The owner comments that they were 
pleased with 4-day when they needed it. 

Another manufacturer of loudspeakers 
says he went on 4-day for his employees’ 
sake and also because the firm would get 
better productivity with fewer start-ups. 
After a year 60-65% of the girls were dis- 
gruntied; so it was discontinued. He says he 
feels he was at fault for not presenting 4- 
day thoroughly. He calls it “a failure of 
leadership.” 

As to characteristics that the firms have in 
common or have in contrast to the firms re- 
maining on 4-day there is little to report 
aside from the fact that 2 of them are new 
very small retailers; that 3 have customer 
problems; that 3 of them were among the 
earliest 4-day starts (2 in 1962; 1 in 1960); 
and that none are located in New England. 
The other characteristics fit the pattern of 
the continuing 4-day firms except that none 
of these firms had better recruitment as a 
primary purpose for 4-day which is an im- 
portant reason for many other firms. 

A NOTE ON RETAILERS 

The 4 retailers are McDonald's Fast Foods, 
4 day Tire Stores, Mother’s Tire Stores, and 
Jules Gillette's discount men’s clothing. Mce- 


Note: Not all firms answered all questions. 


Donald's is on 4-day in its offices only; and, 
there, only in the summer. Mother's and 
Jules Gillette discontinued 4-day. 

So, basically, there is only one set of retail 
stores on 4-day, the 4-day Tire chain. The 
owners say 4-day is good for keeping their 
costs and prices under those of the com- 
petition, and that 4-day has had advertising 
value. Unlike the other 2 retail stores, they 
promoted 4-day very heavily—$100,000 in 
their first year of operation. Secondly, they 
are open Thursday through Sunday; the 
other 2 were closed Sundays. Thirdly, they 
have a 40-hour week, while the others had 
36 and 35 respectively. 

I think that each of these factors—pro- 
motion budget for the new stores (all 3 were 
new), Sunday opening, and 4-hour to 5-hour 
difference in hours opened—played a part in 
the results. The California tire stores also 
have the advantage of being in a district 
where Sunday sales are both legally per- 
mitted and socially accepted. 

These 3 retailers provide an example of 
retail stores being open for 4 days only; but 
not an example of retail stores using 4-day 
manpower scheduling on 5-day, 6-day, or 
7-day openings, which is another alternative 
to consider. Could 4-day be useful to a re- 
tailer open 5 or more days? It has not been 
tried, to our knowledge; yet it may be worth 
exploring. (See Chapter 7 for scheduling 
ideas.) 


HOW DO THE FIRMS EVALUATE 4-DAY? 
After giving specifics, most of the firms 
were asked to give their overall reactions, im- 
pressions, and judgments of what 4-day is 
doing for the firm. Here are their evaluations. 
How do you feel about the 4-day week, from 
the point of view of what it is doing for 
your company? 
Feelings: 
Very satisfied 


Too soon to tell .- 
Discontinued 


Depends on type —~_-----..-..-.-~--- 
No, they don't know how to use it 


Would you do it again? Yes=20; No=1 
(total—21). Two of the affirmative firms are 
firms that discontinued 4-day. Both say they 
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plan to try 4-day again. The 1 negative firm 
is also a firm that discontinued 4-day. Even 
the firms that said they felt indifferent to 
4-Cay say they are pleased they tried 4-day, 
and would do it again. 

Would you do it in the same way? Yes= 12; 
No=8 (total—20). Here are the things that 
they would do differently (the last two com- 
ments are from firms that discontinued 
4-day): 

1. Would pay overtime after the 8th hour 
in a day, to provide more incentive. 

2. Would settle vacation days and their 
rate of pay before converting, to avoid dis- 
putes afterwards. 

3. Would allow old employees an extra day 
off each month without deducting from the 
bonus, but not new recruits; to discourage 
abuse and to reward employees who work 
more years at the firm. 

4. Would advertise itself more heavily, to 
make the firm better known and to bring 
more customers. 

5. Would change other plant rules at the 
time of introducing 4-day, to get improved 
work rules at a more favorable time. An 
exchange of favors. 

6. Would spend more time explaining and 
pursuading employees to choose the 4-day 
option, rather than 5-day option; so fewer 
new workers would need to be hired and 
trained for the 4-day shift. 

7. Would spend more on advertising, be- 
cause feels 4-day could have worked for the 
new firm had they spent more. 

8. Would spend more time explaining and 
introducing 4-day to the employees, so they 
would accept it. 

Do you expect any erosion of gains you've 
made on 4-day, or any problems in the long 
run? Yes=2; No=13; Don’t know=1 (total 
=16). Those saying yes felt they would lose 
their current advantage in recruiting as 4-day 
spreads. 


ARE SOME FIRMS PAYING HIGHER WAGES THAN 
THEY NEED TO? 

Since many 4-day firms report long wait- 
ing lines for jobs where once there were few 
or no applicants, it raises the question: are 
they overpaying by paying the same wages 
they used to? 

As discussed above, although there were 
very few pay increases, the reduction of hours 
means an increased rate of pay. There is also 
less money being spent on transportation to 
and from work and, in some cases, on baby- 
sitters. These are effective pay increases for 
employees, though small ones. 

But there is an additional effect of the 
4-day week. The reallocation of work hours 
also means, of course, a reallocation of leisure 
hours, The same number of leisure hours 
appears to be much more valuable bunched 
together on 4-day than when spread out, as 
on 5-day. Chapter 10 and other Chapters 
report the workers saying they are able to do 
things on the 3-day weekend that they could 
not do on a 2-day weekend; and so forth. This 
means an increase in the marginal utility of 
the leisure hours; and, therefore, a boost to 
a higher level of satisfaction for the con- 
sumer of the total package of leisure and 
wage income. Also, because transportation to 
and from work is now generally less time- 
consuming, there is an absolute increase in 
the number of leisure hours available, which 
are now more valuable hours. 

In short, 4-day provides increased pay rate, 
decreased expenses, more leisure hours, and 
a distribution of leisure hours that makes 
them more useful and more valuable whether 
they are used for leisure or for gaining addi- 
tional income at a second job. Any one of 
these alone is a benefit to the workers, To- 
gether, they make a vastly improved “pay” 
package for the same job. 

Most of this vast improvement in “pay” is 
not taxable, either, which makes it even 
better. Considering that monetary pay in- 
creases are generally very quickly eaten away 
by both a rising tax rate and also spiralling 
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inflation, 4-day is one of the very few types 
of pay increases a worker can collect which 
he can also retain intact over time! 

The change is not a total advantage, of 
course. There is a trade-off against some 
additional fatigue on the job from the longer 
hours; and also some inconvenience in mesh- 
ing the 4-day schedule with family, friends, 
and institutions still on 5-day. Still, the 
workers seem to come out ahead. 

The answer to whether pay is too high 
must include the improvements the firms 
obtain. If profits are improved on the same 
or a lesser wage bill, as many firms re- 
port, some of this improvement may justify 
the higher “pay” package for the workers. 
The question is probably unanswerable in 
terms of logic or ethics, and only answerable 
in terms of action. (One firm reported pay- 
ing lower wages to new 4-day employees.) 
The answer is: to experiment. 


WILL IT CATCH ON? 


Any effort to predict whether 4-day will 
spread has the advantage of looking back 
on the advent and spread of the 5-day week 
in the U.S.A. There are many similarities 
in the 2 phenomena. Both started with rela- 
tively small businesses; both with pre- 
dominantly manufacturing firms; both with 
some firms abandoning it along the way; and 
both in order to give a benefit to labor at 
little or no cost to the firm. In both cases, 
output did not suffer, although the 4-day 
results are much better than 5-day since 
there is less reduction in total hours with 
4-day. 

One of the more interesting parallels, to 
me, is the innovation’s emerging in New Eng- 
land. New England, particularly Massachu- 
setts, has been a continual hotbed of inno- 
vation, in a country that has done a lot of 
innovating. Massachusetts was the first state 
to have laws restricting females’ hours of 
labor to protect them from abuse (1879); the 
first state to offer free public education; the 
home of the Suffragette movement; and now 
the home of the women’s liberation move- 
ment; and so forth. The first 5-day firm 
started here in 1908; and the first 4-day 
firms as well. Why this happens I cannot 
say, but it is fascinating that beneficial in- 
novations repeatedly occur at and spread 
from the long-established northeast coast, 
the heart of the so-called Establishment. 

Unlike 5-day, 4-day is taking place at man- 
agements’ initiative while unions in other in- 
dustries are still on 5-day, but are pushing 
for 4-32. Four-day is taking place during a 
recession, when profits are being squeezed, 
and also when many molds are being broken. 

Pour-day is a reallocation of work hours, 
and occasionally, a small reduction as well, 
by firms that had workweeks longer than 
the average for the U.S. It is usually a 
year-round occurrence, but sometimes a sum- 
mer thing. It usually begins as an experi- 
ment, or on a trial basis; and usually is a 
conversion from 5-day, but sometimes new 
firms open with 4-day. 

This book was written primarily to be use- 
ful to people who have decisions to make. It 
is based on a careful study of 4-day firms by 
professional business analysts and practi- 
tioners. And all the facts are reported along 
with their opinions, both pro and con. The 
reader can, therefore, draw his own con- 
clusions. 

A number of us see 4-day as part of today's 
mold-breaking, and see today’s mold-break- 
ing as a thing of ever-increasing pace. 

In my opinion, 4-day will spread, and spread 
rapidly, because it works well. Firms, by and 
large, are more efficient on 4-day; and em- 
ployees, by and large, are better off with a 3- 
day weekend. It may also be better for the na- 
tion: if firms are more productive on 4-day, 
then 4-day has potential for increasing the 
GNP. 

Whether or not 4-day spreads, it is sig- 
nificant that 4-day experiments are happen- 
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ing at a moment in history when many other 
nations (Russia, for one example) have only 
just recently reduced their workweek from 
6 days to 5, and much of Europe, for instance, 
is still on 6-day. Conservative Americans may 
rejoice in this example of the benefits of 
our brand of capitalism. But there is still 
more to it. 

We note a startling reverse in who actually 
constitutes the leisure class in America. Over 
the past decades, managers and professionals 
have come to work increasingly longer hours 
and more days per week. Meanwhile, labor 
has tended to work increasingly fewer hours 
and fewer days. This is not a complaint— 
merely a comment on American life today. 

Whether 4-day spreads or not, now that 
it's here, let's see what we can do with it. How 
can we use it to meet our goals today? Par- 
ticularly, what if anything can it do for you? 


ADMINISTRATION’S PROGRAM TO 
INCREASE DEPOSITS IN MINORITY 
BANKS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, a largely 
unrecognized concern of the Nixon ad- 
ministration is its desire to increase de- 
posits of minority owned and minority 
operated banks. Evidence of this concern 
is the administration’s progress to move 
$35 million in Federal deposits to minor- 
ity national banks. 

Under Secretary of the Treasury, C. E. 
Walker, reported on the successful prog- 
ress of the program to a Subcommittee 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
this week. 

Under Secretary Walker stated that 
this month Federal deposits in minority 
owned national banks had reached and 
surpassed the $35 million goal. In addi- 
tion the Department of Commerce and 
the Department of the Treasury have 
concurrently conducted a campaign to 
send new private State and local govern- 
ment deposits to these banks. 

Partially as a result of this administra- 
tion’s actions, and partially as a result 
of their own aggressive salesmanship, the 
35 minority owned commercial banks 
have had a growth of 40 percent in de- 
posits for the year ending 1971. I take 
great pride in noting that the only 
minority owned bank in Minnesota, 
which is located just outside of my dis- 
trict, had an increase of 135 percent in 
this period. 

Secretary Walker made it clear to the 
committee that he is pleased with the 
progress so far, but there is room for 
plenty more. Specifically, the increased 
deposits have created a need for greater 
capital, and there is a need for less vola- 
tile, long term, deposits. 

I applaud the administration’s efforts 
to help minority owned banks increase 
and expand their services to their collec- 
tive clientel. I welcome and encourage 
further efforts. 

Secretary Walker’s formal statement 
is printed below along with the table 
showing the minority owned banks and 
their deposit increases, and a letter from 
the President of the National Bankers 
Association—the industry association of 
minority owned banks—to President 
Nixon recognizing the fine work the ad- 
ministration has done. 
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DEPOSIT TRENDS IN MINORITY-OWNED COMMERCIAL BANKS, TOTAL DEPOSITS 


Bank 


Sept. 30, Sept. 30, 
1 19 


[Dollar amount in thousands] 


Percent 
71 increase 


976 Bank 


Sept. 30, Sept. 30, Percent 
1970 1971 increase 


Bank of Finance, Los Angeles. 

Pan American National Bank, Los Angeles. 
Industrial Bank, Washington, D.C < 
United Community Bank, Washington, D.C. 
The Bank of Miami = 


Carver State Bank, Savannah, Ga. 
Independence Bank, Chicago... 

Seaway National Bank, Chicago 

Douglass State Bank, Kansas City, Kans... 
Unity Bank and Trust Co., Roxbury, Mass.. 
First Independence National Bank, Detroit. 
First Plymouth National Bank, Minneapolis. _ 
Swope Parkway National Bank, Kansas City, 
Gateway National Bank, St. Louis 

Centinel Bank of Taos, New Mexico 

Banco Credity y Ahorro Ponceno,® New York. 
Banco de Ponce, New York 

Banco Popular de Puerto Rico, New York 
Freedom National Bank, New York 


$17, 753 


Total (31 banks}... 


Pan American National Bank, Houston. _____ 
Riverside National Bank, Houston 


Add banks not open September 30, 1970: ers Rage! Se 
Banco del Pueblo, Santa Ana 


11,710 
3, 789 


_ 396, 515 
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Atlantic National Bank, Norfolk___ 
North Milwaukee State Bank____ 


Tota! at September 30, 1971 


~ 552,002 


1 Approximate amounts as furnished via phone; actual amounts not available. 
= Figure not available via phone; amount shown is from October 28, 1970 call report. 


STATEMENT ON ADMINISTRATION'S PROGRAM To 
INCREASE DEPOSITS IN Minoriry BANKS BY 
UNDER SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, CHARLES 
E. WALKER, Oct. 26, 1971 


On July 6, 1971, in a hearing before the 
Subcommittee on International Finance of 
the House Banking and Currency Committee, 
Representative Henry Reuss stated that the 
Administration’s program to move $35 million 
in Federal deposits into minority-owned com- 
mercial banks over a 12-month period (Octo- 
ber 1970 to October 1971) was “a miserable 
failure.” Later, on September 28, 1971, Mr. 
Reuss inserted a similar statement into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Reuss is wrong. The record on the pro- 
gram is now almost fully complete, and it 
indicates that the program was a success. 

Item: Deposits in the 35 minority owned 
commercial banks (27 owned by Blacks, 8 by 
Spanish-speaking Americans) increased from 
$397 million on September 30, 1970 to $552 
million on September 30, 1971. This was a 
growth of $156 million, or almost 40 percent. 
(See attached table.) 

The growth was spread well among the 
individual institutions. Thirteen had a 
growth rate that exceeded the average of 40 
percent. Only one experienced a decline in 
deposits (reflecting primarily the shift of a 
large rotating city account), and a second 
had a growth rate of only 7.7 percent (dur- 
ing a year of management reorganization). 

Item: The specific target for Federal de- 
posits was reached in October and we esti- 
mate that at the present time the increase 
amounts to $40 million—$5 million more 
than the goal—with additional commitments 
promising continuing growth in the total. 

Item: The Department of Commerce con- 
currently conducted a campaign to attract 
$65 million in private deposits to the banks. 
As indicated above, non-Federal deposits rose 
by over $100 million, not all of which can 
be attributed to the program. But the Under 
Secretary of Commerce tells me that the 
private-sector program will easily have at- 
tracted $100 million (versus the $65 million 
goal) by the end of 1971. 

Item: The president of the National Bank- 
ers Association (trade association for the 
minority banks) wrote President Nixon on 
October 15, 1971, applauding the success of 
the program and citing an NBA resolution on 
the matter. (The letter is attached.) 

Conclusion: The program to build deposits 
in minority banks is off to an excellent start, 
in fact, there is danger that in some of 
the institutions deposit growth will outrun 
capital strength, since sound banking re- 
quires the maintenance of adequate capital 
relative to deposits. This is especially the 
case for those institutions which are dedi- 


* Deposits reported represent New York City offices only. 
4 Includes a large city account which is maintained with severa! banks on a regular rotating basis 


and was not with the Citizens Savings Bank & Trust Co, in September 1971. 


cated to serving minority groups, for such 
loans by their nature tend to be riskier than 
some other credit extensions. 

Nevertheless, the Treasury Department 
will continue to administer the minority de- 
posit program, with special attention to 
moving funds that will remain with the in- 
stitutions for relatively long periods of time. 


GATEWAY NATIONAL Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo., October 15, 1971. 
The PRESIDENT of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Member Banks of the 
National Bankers Association are fulfilling 
an important function as conduits of capi- 
tal and credit to Black and other minority 
communities in America, Our ability to do so 
has been enhanced as a result of a deposit 
solicitation program of the association. 

Your response and leadership, as well as 
that of other governmental agencies and pri- 
vate industry has contributed immeasurably 
to the success of the program. In recognition 
of this, the delegates who attended our an- 
nual convention recently held in Washing- 
ton, went on record expressing appreciation 
to you and others through the following res- 
olution which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved that the National Bankers Asso- 
ciation hereby expresses its appreciation to 
the White House, State and local govern- 
mental agencies, American industry and 
Capital Formations, Inc. for their meaningful 
response to the Deposit Solicitation program 
of this association in behalf of its Member 
Banks. These efforts are beginning to reflect 
themselves through increased deposits and 
thereby providing resources which can be 
channeled into effective economic develop- 
ment of minority communities, 

Resolved also, that the members of the as- 
sociation, in recognition of the purposes for 
which this effort is conducted, hereby re- 
affirm our commitment to meet our respon- 
sibility to use these deposits to the maximum 
extent possible for the growth and develop- 
ment needs of our respective communities 
and to urge that this important effort be con- 
tinued, expanded and made a permanent 
program. 

Your schedule permitting, the officers of 
our association would welcome the opportu- 
nity to meet with you personally to report 
specifically on how these funds have been 
utilized in our respective communities, and 
to discuss the possibility of expanding the 
program and making it permanent. 

Sincerely, 
I. OWEN FUNDERBURG, 
President, National Bankers Association. 


GRAIN CRISIS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day noon 28 Members of the House joined 
me in signing a wire to President Nixon 
urging him to order striking dockwork- 
ers at Gulf of Mexico ports back to work 
under Taft-Hartley authority. 

The next day, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board secured a temporary re- 
straining order in Federal court enjoin- 
ing the striking dockworkers at the Port 
of New Orleans from continuing their 
walkout. 

The effect of the back-to-work order 
was seen almost instantly. Corn prices 
went up 31⁄2 cents per bushel at the gulf 
immediately upon the opening of grain 
markets Monday. This increase was re- 
flected, also immediately, in the prices 
Illinois waterway grain elevators were 
able to pay farmers now at the peak of 
their corn harvest. Later in the day when 
the dockworkers left the docks after de- 
ciding to appeal the restraining order, 
the price immediately weakened. 

These two abrupt price changes show 
conclusively that grain prices paid corn- 
belt farmers are directly affected by the 
dock strike. 

NLRB officials believe the walkout at 
the gulf ports is a secondary boycott 
which violates the Taft-Hartley law. 
According to NLRB officials, while the 
New Orleans dockworkers may have 
grievances of their own, the principal 
reason for their strike is not those griey- 
ances, but rather, to support the strik- 
ing east coast dockworkers. Under the 
Taft-Hartley law, such a strike is con- 
sidered to be a secondary boycott and, 
therefore, illegal. 

Yesterday NLRB attorneys were in 
Federal court in New Orleans seeking a 
temporary injunction to give the NLRB 
sufficient time to decide the merits of 
the case. 

The court granted the temporary re- 
straining order based on a demonstra- 
tion of irreparable harm should the 
strike continue until the temporary in- 
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junction is granted or the NLRB reaches 
a decision. 

Certainly irreparable harm is being 
done the farmers of the Nation who are 
forced to take lower prices for their crop 
because of the walkout at gulf ports. 

In addition, I witnessed corn being 
dumped on the ground in the rain in my 
district Saturday morning. This corn, in 
a pile 15 feet high and going higher, was 
uncovered, exposed to the elements and 
certainly going to be of a lower grade 
when it is sold. 

The open air storage is necessary be- 
cause all available grain elevator and on- 
farm storage space was taken as a result 
of the 3-week-old gulf port strike. Grain 
elevators in Illinois must turn over their 
total space at least two and one-half 
times during the harvest to accommo- 
date all the grain their customers pro- 
duce. Since the dock strike, river barges 
and railroad cars have been nearly im- 
possible to obtain, bringing normal ele- 
vator rotation of corn purchases to a 
standstill. The only alternatives are to 
store grain on the ground or not harvest 
it at all. 

The strike has been costing grain 
farmers at least $1 million a day. For 
these farmers, the action taken by the 
NLRB last Saturday was good news, in- 
deed. I have written Secretary of Labor 
Hodgson today complimenting him for 
his leadership. A copy of my letter is 
attached as part of these remarks. 

Also attached is a story from the Oc- 
tober 18, 1971, issue of the Wall Street 
Journal, which, in my opinion, spells out 
more clearly than anything I have seen 
up to this point, the justifiable reason 


why the gulf coast dockworkers should 
be back on the job irrespective of the 
New York longshoremen’s strike. 

The material follows: 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
October 27, 1971. 
Hon, James D. HODGSON, 
Secretary, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Secretary: Your interest in ob- 
taining a temporary restraining order en- 
joining the dockworkers at the port of New 
Orleans from continuing their strike is good 
news, indeed, to the grain farmers of the 
nation. This port is vital to grain shipments 
overseas. 

This past weekend I toured several coun- 
ties in my west-central Illinois district and 
on Saturday witnessed a grim sight. 

In the community of Waverly, Illinois I 
saw a 15 foot high pile of corn stored on the 
ground, damp from a one-inch rainfall the 
night before. This same situation is occurring 
in at least 30 Illinois towns and villages as 
grain elevators, filled to capacity because 
they are unable to ship their grain, are forced 
to dump corn on the ground. 

Farmers understand very well the impact 
this strike can have. The price of corn at the 
Guk of Mexico immediately went up 3% 
cents per bushel after the restraining order 
was obtained. This price increase was re- 
flected in bids for corn along the Illinois 
waterway where our farmers are delivering 
their corn daily. Prices quickly weakened 
when the gulf dockworkers walked off the 
job again yesterday. 

While it is too early to measure accurately 
the price impact of the restraining order over 
the long haul, it is apparent from the im- 
mediate spurt when the restraining order 
was issued, and the subsequent decline in 
grain prices, that the strike has a direct ef- 
fect on the price of corn, 
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The losses to farmers caused by the strike 
are permanent and irreparable. I urge you 
to do everything within your power to keep 
the port of New Orleans open, and I com- 
mend your courageous initiatives so far. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL FINDLEY, 
Representative in Congress. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 18, 1971] 
BIZARRE LABOR DOINGS ON THE DOCKS 
(By John D. Williams) 


New YorkK.—The refusal of dockhands here 
to accept regular employment will continue 
to tie up ships from Portland, Maine, to New 
Orleans until some Solomon-style solution is 
found. 

It’s bizarre, indeed. Historically, the liveli- 
hoods of longshoremen who lug and tug at 
cargo have been based on the day-by-day 
uncertainties tied to ship arrivals. In a 
desperation move that employers claim will 
save this port from bankruptcy, they recently 
offered to put the pier workers on their direct 
payrolls. Full time. 

Thomas W. “Teddy” Gleason, the scrappy 
president of the International Longshore- 
men's Association, dismissed the bid as 
“phony.” That would seeem to put an end to 
it, since the shrewd Mr. Gleason has -been 
notably successful at the bargaining table 
since becoming president of the union eight 
years ago. 

Yet management's offer deserves a hearing: 
if parts of it should be adopted, even if modi- 
fied in bargaining, they could bring changes 
in waterfront employment practices. The 
dockers themselves, shippers, steamship op- 
erators and consumers might be the benefi- 
ciaries. 

Frantic employers made the offer in an at- 
tempt to correct abuses, both legal and ille- 
gal, in a Guaranteed Annual Income, called 
generally GAI benefit. This benefit, which 
employers were happy to let expire on Oct. 1 
as the strike began, assured workers of 2,080 
hours of pay (40 hours a week for 52 weeks) 
a year whether they worked or not, 


A EEY DIFFERENCE 


The New York Shipping Association, the 
employer group, agreed in its new offer to 
continue this benefit, but with a key differ- 
ence: All workers in the port would become 
the direct employes of specific stevedoring 
and steamship concerns, which would decide 
when and how the men would be used. 

On a prior-day notice basis, workers would 
be informed of their job assignments. If they 
didn't receive a call, they would be paid for 
the day that wasn’t worked. The new set-up 
would reduce the need for hiring halls, where 
GAI benefit chiseling occurs. These hiring 
halls, supervised by the Waterfront Commis- 
sion of New York Harbor but paid for by em- 
ployers, are used largely for making up short- 
ages in work gangs. 

Mr. Gleason himself wouldn't be chagrined 
if these centers vanished from the scene, but 
he objects strenuously to the employer plan 
that he contends would overhaul long-stand- 
ing seniority rules. And privately he may con- 
sider the plan a threat to some friendly ILA 
local unions that could be obliterated by the 
pian. 

Since the advent of “containerization”"— 
the movement of van-sized containers on 
special ships—in the late 1950s, employers 
have increasingly moved their operations 
from old Manhattan piers across the port 
to roomier spaces at Newark and Elizabeth, 
N.J. Containerized freight, requiring long 
ship berths and gargantuan cranes as well 
as wide storage areas, accounts for 35% of 
the port's traffic, up from under 10% just 
five years ago. 

This means the New Jersey piers are 
usually busy and short of workers, while 
many Manhattan piers are dormant with a 
surplus of idle men collecting GAI. Nearly 
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20% of the port’s piers are inactive and will 
probably remain so. The highest concentra- 
tion of dead piers are in the bailiwick of 
Local 791, whose president, William “Willie” 
Lynch, is an old friend of Mr. Gleason. 

Farther up the Hudson River, at piers 
64 and 76, some 185 members of the 868- 
member Local 824—headed by John Bow- 
ers, who is also executive vice president of 
the International union—hayen’t worked for 
about a year because two steamship com- 
panies vacated the premises. GAI pays $9,568 
& year. 

"There's enough work in the port,” com- 
plains Michael R. McEvoy, chairman of the 
Sea-Land Service Inc., a subsidiary of R. J. 
Reynolds Industries Inc. "The problem is 
getting the worker to the work.” 

In the busiest days, when shippers were 
moving a bulge of freight in anticipation 
of the dock strike, there were 13,000 men 
working cargo; 4,000 were collecting GAI, 
and 1,000 were sick, absent for other rea- 
sons or on vacation (they get six weeks va- 
cation annually). Employers claim that 2,000 
men averaged only about one work day a 
week during the past year. Men who toil 
regularly and receive overtime can earn 
$18,000 or more a year. 

About 1,200 men within the past year 
took their GAI and didn’t work a single 
minute, management claims. Of this group, 
about 850 are in Manhattan. And 114 of them 
were checkers, who tally freight and have 
portwide seniority as members of Local 1, 
of which Mr. Gleason is also president. Em- 
ployers charge that some pier work is often 
delayed by shortages of checkers. 

Many workers, in fact, have found canny 
ways of dodging work while collecting GAT. 
One technique: A worker enters a hiring 
center at 8 a.m. and inserts his plastic coded 
identity card into a machine slot, as re- 
quired. A brush in the machine “feels” the 
man’s code and transmits it to a central 
computer at association headquarters in New 
York's financial district, thus recording his 
availability. But he doesn’t stick around 
long enough for a job opening, Instead, he 
rushes to a job as a construction worker, 
truck driver, parking lot attendant or bar- 
tender. He also draws his GAT pay. 

“Many longshoremen are smarter than the 
computer,” states a Waterfront Commission 
staffer. They know when to “badge” into the 
computer, he says, and when to get out of the 
hall without losing their GAT. Mr. Gleason 
has conceded that abuses exist and has of- 
fered to help management police the system. 
But employers claim his offer lacked “teeth.” 

GAI ROULETTE 

There was also a legal way of skirting work 
without losing GAI pay. It resulted from a 
special arbitration award four years ago by 
Theodore W. Kheel, the professional arbitra- 
ter who has helped settle many New York 
labor disputes. His award established “inverse 
seniority” and led to a practice described by 
miffed employers as “GAI roulette.” 

Because of this, Mr. Kheel is no longer a 
favorite wtih some maritime employers. “I 
wouldn’t permit Kheel to arbitrate anything 
for me,” asserts D. J. Talbot, president of 
the International Terminal Operating Co., a 
subsidiary of Ogden Corp. 

The Kheel decision permitted a longshore- 
man with top-seniority ranking to let a job 
“pass by” to someone of lower seniority with- 
out much chance of losing a day's pay under 
GAI for refusing to work. For example, if 
there were shortages of 50 men to work a 
ship’s hold, the debiting for job refusal would 
begin with the lowest men and proceed up- 
ward. Otherwise, the award indicated, older 
men would be overworked while the younger 
ones sat about collecting GAI. 

“A senior man can look around the hiring 
hall at the number of men junior to him,” 
says & steamship official, "Then he figures 
how many men are needed to work the ships 
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at berth that day and leaves the hall early 
without a GAI debit. And he'll guess right.” 

Mr. Gleason, however, declares he'll fight 
to keep “inverse seniority” arguing that it 
was won in arbitration. 

Although employers estimate their plan 
would be more expensive than the pre-1965 
“casual” method of random hiring tied to 
ship arrivals, they're sure it would be cheaper 
than GAI, 

In the contract year ended Sept. 30, GAI 
costs soared to more than $30 million from 
$24.3 million the previous year and from $5.8 
million in 1969. This port first consented to 
a 1,600-hour-a-year guarantee in 1965. Then, 
after a lengthy strike, employers agreed to 
enlarge it to 2,080 hours. 

Other ports haven’t had any major trouble 
with their versions of GAI, port officials say. 
But Boston, with a 2,080-hour annual guar- 
antee, employs only 1,200 workers, and this 
small number is kept busy. Both Baltimore 
and Philadelphia guarantee only 1,800 hours, 
and Hampton Roads, Va., 1,600. Other South 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico ports don’t have 
the benefit. So the dispute is confined to New 
York, while the fiery Mr. Gleason tries to 
maintain his one-port-down, all-down policy. 
At Houston and several smaller Texas ports, 
ILA dockers are ignoring him for now by con- 
tinuing to work. 

Mr. Gleason, however, isn't alone in his 
opposition to the offer. “How would you like 
it if from one day to the next you didn’t know 
if you were to work as a reporter or a jani- 
tor?” grouses an ILA rank-and-filer in New 
York. Employers insist, though, that men 
would retain their “craft” categories: long- 
shoremen (deckmen, holdmen) checkers and 
clerks; maintenance men; coopers (they re- 
pair barrels and crates), and carpenters. 
Deckmen, for example, wouldn't have to paint 
fences or sweep piers just to keep occupied. 
But managers want the right, say, of assign- 
ing a deckman to the more arduous posi- 
tion of holdman if they need him there. 


COMPLAINTS AND DENIALS 


Mr. Gleason has another complaint against 
the plan. He alleges that it would create a 
“sort of monopoly” for six employers in the 
port area. New stevedoring concerns wouldn't 
be able to enter the field hete, he argues. 

Employers deny this. For one, they counter, 
there would be a labor-management board 
supervising the plan as there was under 
GAI, And the present 21 stevedoring com- 
panies and 16 additional concerns special- 
izing in cargo-preparation functions hardly 
constitute a monopoly, they say. 

One matter the employers are certain of is 
that the old hiring practices under the former 
GAI must go. The new plan was offered “so 
that the port, and all who derive their liveli- 
hood from it, might survive,” says James J. 
Dickman, chief employer negotiator in New 
York, who adds: 

“The obvious and quick result of this plan 
would be that men could no longer have two 
jobs on one day; productivity would increase 
as shortages of labor disappear; ships 
wouldn't be idled by lack of labor; and once 
again the Port of New York would have the 
ability to compete with the ports of the 
world.” 

Mr. Gleason’s reaction to the offer: “They 
can put it on the next trip with the astro- 
nauts to the moon.” 


PARSONS COLLEGE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, small 
colleges in America are having serious 
problems that all of us should know more 
about. Some typical and special problems 
are being experienced by Parsons Col- 
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lege at Fairfield, Iowa—a fine school in 
my district. 

As Parsons College approaches its 
100th anniversary, it can look back to 
solid achievement as well as some prob- 
lems and forward to an unparalleled op- 
portunity to take an important place in 
the Nation’s educational community. 

The college was established in 1875 
through the generosity of a New York 
merchant, Lewis B. Parsons, who had 
become enamored with the Iowa coun- 
tryside and determined to found a col- 
lege in the State. His will charged his 
executors to use a portion of his estate 
to endow “an institution of learning in 
the State of Iowa.” His son, Lewis B, Par- 
sons, Jr., was instrumental in locating 
the school in Fairfield and served as the 
first president of the board of trustees of 
the college. 

For 80 years, Parsons College was typi- 
cal of many small colleges in the Mid- 
west, offering a traditional liberal arts 
course cf instruction to a student body 
which averaged 200 students per year. 

In 1955, under new leadership, Parsons 
began to grow and to innovate; and na- 
tional attention has been focused on the 
college almost continuously since that 
time. 

The college upgraded its faculty in 
terms of academic excellence and profes- 
sional preparation. The percentage of 
faculty holding earned doctorates was 
increased appreciably. Faculty salaries 
were raised to the point where they 
ranked third among all institutions of 
higher learning according to official sta- 
tistics of the American Association of 
University Professors. 

New concepts of college education were 
introduced. The trimester system was in- 
augurated to permit the most efficient 
utilization of resources. The curriculum 
was reduced to eliminate irrelevant and 
unneeded courses so that faculty and 
student attention could be concentrated 
on significant areas of study. A tutoring 
program was established to assist stu- 
dents needing extra help. This enabled 
Parsons to admit students who had had 
academic difficulties at other institutions 
and who sought a second chance to take 
advantage of their potential capacity for 
educational achievement. For many stu- 
dents Parsons became their first real 
chance, 

The physical facilities of the college 
were also greatly expanded to provide 
better living accommodations and better 
instructional facilities for a growing stu- 
dent body. 

In response to this new program em- 
barked upon by the college, student en- 
roliments rose from approximately 300 
in 1956 to 5,200 in 1966, a phenomenal 
growth. 

But during this period, Parsons also 
experienced considerable problems aris- 
ing from its rapid growth and resulting 
financial stresses, from its innovation 
and somewhat controversial new con- 
cepts, and, probably most important, 
from its leadership which failed to evi- 
dence valid concern with administrative 
planning because of a desire for ever-ac- 
celerating growth and publicity. The re- 
sult was the unfortunate loss in April, 
1967, of academic accreditation by the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
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and Secondary Schools. The NCA’s ac- 
tion was based on a criticism of the ad- 
ministration of Parsons College and the 
lack of stability resulting from its poli- 
cies; criticism was not directed at Par- 
sons’ educational concepts, faculty qual- 
ity, or student achievements. The faculty 
of this college has always been and re- 
mains of the highest quality. 

The college depends almost exclusively 
on tuition and fees for its income. The 
reduction in student enrollment from 
5,200, prior to loss of accreditation, to 
its present 1,270 was a severe blow. The 
college responded by reducing the num- 
ber of faculty and staff, by lowering 
their average compensation, and other 
economies. 

For the past 4 years Parsons, under 
new leadership, has benefited from 
efforts expended by every element of its 
constituency. Faculty, staff, students, 
trustees, and loyal supporters of the 
college worked together to correct the 
problems and maximize the strengths of 
Parsons College. Their efforts were re- 
warded by a complete and unqualified 
reaccreditation of the college by the 
North Central Association in April of 
1970. 

The college is now resuming its right- 
ful role in American higher education. 
It has a $21 million physical plant with 
living accommodations for 2,600 stu- 
dents and classrooms for more than 
4,000. It has a highly qualified faculty 
who have remained stanchly dedicated 
to its mission—to teach students who 
want to learn. It has a staff who have 
remained on campus in the face of at- 
tractive alternatives. It has an adminis- 
tration that is imaginative and forward- 
looking, but careful to avoid uneconomic 
or unrealistic concepts. It has a board 
of trustees dedicated to the college and 
generous in time and money in its behalf. 

It has programs that face toward the 
future. In addition to traditional liberal 
arts, business, and education majors, it 
has begun several innovative programs; 
aviation administration, to meet a mod- 
ern need for personnel throughout this 
important industry; public service law 
enforcement, to produce well-educated 
personnel who can regain respect for the 
rule of law; and the management of 
recreational facilities, looking forward to 
the needs of a Nation with increasing 
amounts of leisure time. It has added 
varsity athletics for women to the usual 
complement of men’s intercollegiate 
sports. 

Recognizing the special problems of 
veterans of the armed services, Parsons 
has started its own program of aid which 
supplements the GI benefits. This pro- 
gram employs veterans who have ac- 
quired special skills during their enlist- 
ments and allows them to earn money to 
help finance their education. It has made 
provisions for veterans to receive college 
credit by examination and for enlisted 
and commissioned service. 

Throughout its difficult times, Par- 
sons has remained dedicated to an edu- 
cational philosophy oriented toward stu- 
dent opportunity and student achieve- 
ment. Perhaps the highest accolade re- 
ceived by Parsons College came from the 
report prepared by the accreditation 
examining team. They wrote: 
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The availability of the faculty for student 
academic concerns and the hours devoted by 
faculty members to this kind of personal 
teaching are great strengths at this col- 
lege ... (the) faculty seems to be charac- 
terized by a tremendous loyalty to the insti- 
tution and to the task of undergraduate 
education. 


I wish to add my own commendation 
of Parsons College to those it has already 
received. The task that lies ahead of 
them is not easy. But, if the private sec- 
tor of higher education is to survive to 
make its unique contribution to America, 
it must survive at Parsons College and at 
hundreds of other small schools like Par- 
sons College. 


UNSEATING OF NATIONALIST CHINA 
IN UNITED NATIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Epwarps) is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, Monday night’s decision by the 
United Nations to seat Red China and 
oust Nationalist China has created shock 
waves around the world. 

As an aftermath to this unfortunate 
action, President Nixon, U.S. United Na- 
tions Ambassador George Bush, and 
many others whose basic goal was simply 
the retention of a U.N. seat for National- 
ist China, have come under a harsh gun 
of criticism. Some have said that Presi- 
dent Nixon's announced trip to Peking is 
to blame for the results. Others have said 
that Ambassador Bush failed to do his 
homework, that he did not pursue the job 
of influencing enough nations to vote on 
our side. 

Neither of these criticisms can be called 
just. There is no connection between the 
President's intended visit to China and 
the U.N. action. Admitting Red China to 
a seat in the U.N. was a predetermined 
fact. They just had the votes, It is that 
simple. So, this was not really the issue. 
The real issue was the retention of a seat 
for Nationalist China in the General As- 
sembly. It is also a fact that Ambassador 
Bush performed his homework com- 
mendably. We all know him personally 
and we know him to be a very able man. 

However, the trajectory of this Na- 
tion's real criticism should be aimed, not 
at the President or at Ambassador Bush, 
but rather at all the self-professed, free- 
dom-loving nations who, while continu- 
ing to pay lip service to their respect for 
all that the importance of freedom im- 
plies, chose instead to vote for the expul- 
sion of Nationalist China. The vote of 
these so-called friends of ours is the 
greatest irritant in this whole shoddy 
affair. 

While some of these nations indicated 
to us beforehand that they would vote 
as they eventually did, there were other 
nations who saw fit to upset the apple 
cart in a most auspicious manner— 
voicing off-stage support for our posi- 
tion, but reversing their vote commit- 
ments in the showdown. 

Well, I guess these countries have 
raised their true colors. They apparently 
are nothing more than fair-weather 
friends whose sole interest in advocating 
friendship for the United States lies in 
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their exaggerated belief that the United 
States is available at a moment's notice 
to come to their aid when trouble is 
brewing. 

The shoe is on the other foot now. 
When they called upon us to come to 
their aid and to help preserve their 
security as free nations, we rarely 
hesitated. But, when we -raised the 
S.O.S. flag and asked them to come to 
our assistance to help preserve the secu- 
rity of a free nation, Nationalist China, 
many of them flinched. Not once, but on 
two different votes, they turned against 
us when the chips were down. 

It is now readily apparent from talk- 
ing with Members on the floor that many 
of you are angry about this. I share your 
anger. 

I have long criticized the exorbitant 
financial support we have accorded the 
U.N. I believe an immediate and thorough 
reassessment of our financial commit- 
ment is now in order. In this regard I 
have introduced a bill calling for a dras- 
tic cut in our contribution to the U.N. 
Other bills will follow, I am sure, as there 
is more time for research and considera- 
tion. 

For years, we have lived up to our 
written monetary obligations to help op- 
erate the U.N. Other nations have not. 
We have also gone beyond this and 
chipped in with so-called voluntary con- 
tributions, much of which has been ex- 
pended to maintain peacekeeping forces 
throughout the world. Again, other na- 
tions have not done their share. And 
mind you, Mr. Speaker, many of these 
peacekeeping forces were sent to protect 
the interests of some of the nations 
which turned their backs on us in the 
U.N. China vote issue. 

In the weeks ahead, I fully intend to 
pursue passage of legislation which will 
bring this matter back to an even keel. 
We must reassess our position in and 
commitment to the United Nations and 
we must reassess our commitments to our 
so-called friends who turned their backs 
on a free nation—Nationalist China— 
which so desperately needed their vote 
and support. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all appropriate 
committees of this House to take a close 
look at all facets of this situation in light 
of Monday’s U.N. vote. 


NATO AND CHINESE REPRESEN- 
TATION AT THE U.N. 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Fraser) is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Mon- 
day, October 25, votes in the United Na- 
tions General Assembly on the question 
of China’s representation merit close ex- 
amination. 

The United States worked diligently 
for its resolution which would have re- 
quired there be a two-thirds majority 
vote to deprive Taiwan of U.N. represen- 
tation. No NATO allies joined us in spon- 
soring this resolution. Only three voted 
for our resolution—Greece, Luxembourg, 
and Portugal. Belgium, Italy, The Neth- 
erlands, and Turkey abstained. 

Not a single NATO ally voted against 
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the Albanian resolution, adopted 76 to 35 
with 17 abstentions. 

Mr. Speaker, we fought a strong battle 
and we lost. Our response to this defeat 
should not be immature. We must re- 
spond as the mature nation we are, well 
acquainted with democratic processes in- 
cluding majority rule. We should be espe- 
cially alert to the fact that those nations 
most sympathetic to our world view and 
upon whom we depend for our national 
security—our NATO allies—did not vote 
with us on this matter. Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Iceland, Norway, and 
Great Britain voted against the U.S. 
resolution and for the Albanian resolu- 
tion. Belgium, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Portugal, and Turkey supported the 
Albanian resolution. 

We cannot ignore this evidence of 
world and allied opinion on Chinese 
representation at the U.N. There must be 
a positive American response to the op- 
portunities and challenges offered by the 
new era opened by these votes. 


NEEDED: A CHANGE IN THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION’S INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC POLICIES 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr, Speaker, on August 
15 last—as we hardly need to be remind- 
ed—President Nixon unveiled the admin- 
istration’s new economic program. The 
President at that time announced the 
suspension of dollar-gold interconvert- 
ibility. This action was intended to let 
the dollar float in exchange markets 
down to a value that would bring an end 
to U.S. payments deficits. As a bargaining 
lever to help insure this outcome, he also 
imposed a 10-percent import surcharge. 
Proposed as additional parts of the in- 
ternational policy package were an in- 
vestment tax credit that discriminates 
against purchases of foreign-produced 
capital goods, and the indefinite deferral 
of taxes on profits from exports. 

The Treasury subsequently announced 
that the United States would be willing to 
lift the import surcharge in the event 
that other countries would agree to a $13 
billion improvement in the U.S. balance- 
of-payments position brought about by a 
combination of: First, exchange rate 
changes; second, reduction of foreign 
barriers to imports from the United 
States; and, third, the assumption of a 
greater proportion of mutual defense 
costs by other industrial nations. Treas- 
ury spokesmen have also repeatedly indi- 
cated the unwillingness of the United 
States to increase the bookkeeping price 
of gold by even a small amount as part 
of the mechanism of bringing about ex- 
change rate realinement. 

The chief objective of the administra- 
tion initiative—a substantial fall in 
foreign exchange value of the dollar— 
was described as the only way to solve 
the U.S. balance-of-payments problem 
in a report published August 7 by the 
Joint Economic Committee Subcommit- 
tee on International Exchange and Pay- 
ments. We also suggested, as a last resort, 
unilaterally implementing such a policy 
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by closing the gold window and letting 
the dollar float. The Treasury’s reaction 
at the time was to disparage our recom- 
mendations. Its press release stated: 

‘The limited hearings held by Mr. Reuss did 
not .. . reflect or develop any wide body of 
congressional opinion. No discussions are 
planned or anticipated with respect to ex- 
change rate teallgnments at the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund or elsewhere. 


Fortunately, with the aid of the Presi- 
dent on August 15, a wide body of con- 
gressional opinion now has developed in 
favor of the substance of our recommen- 
dations. 

This economically sensible approach to 
the balance-of-payments problem of the 
United States is in the process of being 
spoiled by the protectionist elements of 
the administration’s program. 

Since August 15, Secretary Connally 
and other Treasury spokesmen have pur- 
sued a course of studied ambiguity in 
answering questions on what concessions 
from foreigners would be adequate to 
achieve the removal of the surcharge. 
At the International Monetary Fund 
meetings a month ago, Secretary Con- 
nally asserted that the United States 
would be willing to lift the surcharge if 
other countries allowed their currencies 
to float freely in exchange markets for 
a period and made “tangible” progress 
toward the removal of trade barriers. 
What is tangible and what is not? 

On Saturday, October 16, the Secretary 
of the Treasury asserted: 

We're under no compulsion to get this 
thing settled this month or this year. 


He doubted that an agreement would 
be reached at the meeting of the Group 


of Ten Finance Ministers scheduled for 
November, “because they’re not ready 
to make an agreement.” He was not wor- 
ried by threats of retaliation, “because 
retaliation is a two-way street.” 

The following Sunday, on ABC’s Issues 
and Answers, the Secretary said: 

I assure you that we're not in the least 
holding back, nor are we in the least reluc- 
tant to talk about the problems that have 
arisen as a result of the President's actions. 


On Wednesday, October 20, Mr. Con- 
nally asserted before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Bankers Association 
that the surcharge is “going to stay on 
for a while,” and that “it’s frankly to 
our advantage to keep it on” until the 
United States has “some assurances” 
that its balance-of-payments deficit will 
be rectified.” 

On September 15, I wrote Secretary 
Connally asking whether sufficiently 
large exchange rate changes plus for- 
eign assurances to negotiate promptly 
on international monetary reform, the 
groundrules governing international 
commerce, and relative contributions to 
the cost of mutual defense, would be 
adequate to bring the removal of the 
surcharge. Secretary Connally’s Octo- 
ber 19 answer boils down to more of the 
same ambiguities. The exchange of letters 
follows: 

SEPTEMBER 15, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN B. CONNALLY, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: You and other Treas- 
ury spokesmen have repeatedly emphasized 
that in exchange for removal of the 10 per- 
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cent import surcharge imposed as part of the 
President's new economic program, we ex- 
pect exchange rate realignment, a redistribu- 
tion of the costs of mutual defense, and the 
reduction of foreign barriers to the purchase 
of imports from the United States. 

A willingness on the part of foreigners to 
accept substantial exchange rate changes, 
however, could substitute for the immediate 
elimination of foreign trade barriers in any 
program to strengthen the U.S. balance of 
payments. Similarly, military burden-shar- 
ing might best be discussed in terms of a 
willingness of the United States to station 
troops abroad as influenced by the dispo- 
sition of foreigners to raise armies for their 
own defense, and to bear equitably our for- 
eign-exchange costs. 

I have suggested that the United States 
should lift the surcharge if our industrial 
trading partners agree to sufficiently large 
exchange rate changes and if they give us 
their full assurances to negotiate promptly 
on (1) international monetary reform, (2) 
the ground rules governing international 
commerce, and (3) relative contributions to 
the cost of mutual defense. 

I am uncertain, and statements by your- 
self and Under Secretary Volcker have not 
clearly indicated, whether the United States 
will insist upon immediate progress in all 
three areas of negotiation mentioned above 
before the surcharge is abolished. Would im- 
mediate exchange rate changes of sufficient 
dimensions plus a formal agreement to nego- 
tiate the other issues be adequate to secure 
the removal of the surcharge? 

I would most appreciate an early response 
to eliminate my confusion. 

Sincerely, 
Henry S. REUSS, 
Member of Congress. 


OCTOBER 19, 1971. 
Hon, Henry S, REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN REUSS: In your letter 
of September 15, you asked; would immedi- 
ate exchange rate changes of sufficient di- 
mensions plus a formal agreement to negoti- 
ate the other issues be adequate to secure 
the removal of the surcharge? These other 
issues you list as (1) international monetary 
reform, (2) the ground rules governing in- 
ternational commerce, and (3) relative con- 
tributions to the cost of mutual defense, You 
asked for clarification to eliminate the un- 
certainty as to whether the United States 
will insist upon immediate progress in all 
three areas of negotiation before abolishing 
the surcharge, 

We are concerned with the related prob- 
lems of assuring the major balance of pay- 
ments adjustment which is now required, 
and with the long-range improvement of the 
monetary system. Some of the problems of 
the longer run are relevant to and affected 
by near-term decisions, so that we cannot 
prudently neglect them now. 

As I stated last week at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Fund and the World Bank, the 
desired turnaround in our basic balance of 
payments position cannot be fully assured 
and lasting unless necessary exchange rate 
changes are accompanied by trading ar- 
rangements that assure fair access to world 
markets for U.S, products, I also firmly be- 
lieve that a more satisfactory sharing of 
responsibilities for security must be part of 
@ balanced economic order. 

Progress in the three spheres that you 
mentioned, including selective exchange rate 
realignments to new parities, would provide 
one avenue to removal of the surcharge. In- 
evitably factors of judgment would be in- 
volved in assessing the probable tangible re- 
sults that we could expect from negotiations 
in each of these three spheres. I could not 
now give any categorical statement that a 
commitment to negotiate would be satisfac- 
tory, since a wide variation in useful content 
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might lie behind any such general wording. 
Nor can I, in a period of international nego- 
tiation, state what might constitute mini- 
mum or acceptable progress in these spheres. 

Recognizing that real difficulties can be 
encountered in reaching satisfactory results 
through the negotiation of new exchange 
parities, I recently mentioned an alternative 
approach, for the consideration of our major 
trading partners. My suggestion was put in 
the following terms: 

“If other governments will make tangible 
progress toward dismantling specific barriers 
to trade over coming weeks and will be pre- 
pared to allow market realities freely to de- 
termine exchange rates for their currencies 
for a transitional period, we, for our part, 
would be prepared to remove the surcharge.” 

Whether we proceed down this second path, 
or the earlier approach of negotiated parity 
changes, in the near-term, it seems clear that 
we should not go back to the old and familiar 
international monetary system of the past. 
There are improvements that need to be 
made in our longer-term trading and mone- 
tary arrangements. A monetary system de- 
pendent on persistent U.S. deficits is not 
tolerable for the future. This has important 
implications for international management 
of reserves and reserve growth. There are also 
growing problems arising from the potential 
for massive flows of volatile capital. 

As our work goes forward, at various levels 
and through a variety of contacts with other 
countries, I hope that we will begin to see 
more clearly all the parameters of a very 
broad and interwoven set of problems. So 
far as I am aware, no multilateral selective 
currency realignment of major currencies 
has ever been attempted. It is a new endeavor 
in monetary history. It will test our powers 
of mutual understanding and realistic co- 
operation. I am, however, encouraged by the 
spirit in which the member nations of the 
Fund are breaking ground on this unprece- 
dented task. I hope we will see a similar 
spirit in dealing with the trade and military 
financing issues. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN CONNALLY. 


In failing to specify its position—and 
other major industrial nations do not 
seem to have any better idea than I do 
of what the Treasury wants—the admin- 
istration is playing a dangerous game. 
It laid its trump cards on the table Au- 
gust 15. The danger is that what presum- 
ably began as a negotiating position in 
August will harden into a firm stance if 
no agreement is reached soon. 

I have no idea what the Treasury’s 
fallback position is. I suspect that the 
international phase of the new economic 
program started with a bold assertion on 
August 15, but has been played essentially 
by ear since then, and is still being played 
by ear. 

Instead of being in the interest of the 
United States, as Secretary Connally and 
other administration spokesmen claim, 
the combination of international eco- 
nomic policies that has been chosen is 
actually damaging this country. The wise 
August 15 decision to suspend gold con- 
vertibility and float the dollar has been 
distorted into a device to appease pro- 
tectionist forces. 

The 10-percent import surcharge, once 
the dollar was allowed to float, was os- 
tensibly imposed in order to bring speedy 
exchange rate realinement. But, because 
there has not been substantial fall in the 
foreign exchange value of the dollar, our 
balance-of-payments position still suf- 
fers. While appreciable market rate 
changes have occurred for some cur- 
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rencies, the changes fall far short of 
what is needed. 

Why is the new international econom- 
ic policy proving to be a flop? There are 
at least four reasons. 

First, imports: The import surcharge 
is applicable to only about half of total 
US. imports. It will reduce this total, 
according to the Treasury’s estimate, by 
only about $2 billion annually. Thus the 
surcharge is equivalent to a dollar deval- 
uation of perhaps 2 or 3 percentage 
points. It is not nearly so effective as an 
agreement upon exchange rate realine- 
ment would be. Exchange rate changes 
would apply to a broader spectrum of 
U.S. imports and would be larger in mag- 
nitude. It seems generally accepted by 
both OECD and the IMF staff that the 
required fall in the foreign exchange 
value of the dollar should be from 10 to 15 
percent. 

Second, exports: The new policy has 
done nothing to promote exports. Every 
week that goes by without exchange rate 
realinement, U.S. export industries fail 
to get the boost they would from a fall 
in their prices internationally. Thus, the 
United States is being deprived of badly 
needed jobs in export industries. As a 
sop, the administration has proposed the 
tax deferral gimmick known as DISC. 
Aside from the certainty that DISC 
would bring big tax windfalls to those 
large corporations who are our major 
exporters, it is extremely dubious that 
this vehicle would be effective in either 
of its two major announced objectives— 
promoting exports and discouraging 
U.S. direct investment abroad. A more 
appropriate way to achieve both of these 
goals would be by achieving an early 
agreement on substantial exchange rate 
changes. 

Third, services: The new international 
economic policy has done nothing to im- 
prove our balance on international pur- 
chases and sales of services. Consider- 
able earnings might result, especially 
from making it less expensive for for- 
eigners to travel in the United States. 
Similarly, nothing has been done to in- 
crease the cost of investment abroad by 
U.S. firms or to make it more attractive 
for foreigners to invest here. As long as 
the dollar is over-valued internationally, 
U.S. corporations will be able to pur- 
chase foreign firms at discount prices. 
On the other hand, foreigners hesitate 
to invest in American stocks and bonds 
so long as they believe the costs of these 
assets may fall appreciably in the near 
future. For the same reason, foreigners 
will hold back on making job-producing 
direct investments in the United States. 

Fourth, political relations: Good re- 
lations with a hundred countries around 
the globe, painstakingly built up over the 
years, are jeopardized by the new inter- 
national economic policy. 

A flood of propaganda over the past 3 
or 4 years has led many Americans to 
persuade themselves that the United 
States has somehow been more righteous 
in its international economic policies 
than other industrial nations. With the 
exception of Japanese policies and the 
agricultural practices of the EEC, such 
an attitude is simply not warranted by 
the facts. 

As the following piece by Hobart 
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Rowen in the October 24, 1971, Wash- 
ington Post makes clear, sin against lib- 
= trade practices is widely distri>- 
uted: 


Nixon IGNORES U.S. BARRIERS WHILE PRESSING 
10 PERCENT SURTAX 


President Nixon and Treasury Secretary 
John B. Connally, in the high stakes inter- 
national poker game they're playing to win 
lowered trade barriers, are trying to convince 
the world—and appear to have convinced 
themselves in the process—that the cards 
have been stacked against the United States 
in recent years. 

And so, with great reluctance (they say) 
they uncorked a lethal weapon, the 10 per 
cent import surcharge, to set things straight. 

Now, it is true that since the Bretton Woods 
monetary system was set up in 1944, many 
of the world’s currencies have been devalued, 
and the United States has suffered from this 
cumulative, competitive, cheapening of 
money. 

Moreover, Japan and West Germany were 
allowed to start out at the end of World War 
II with deliberately undervalued currencies 
to give them, as defeated nations, a head- 
start on economic recovery. 

So the dollar had gotten out of whack— 
it was overvalued, especially in comparison 
to the yen and the Deutschemark, and a re- 
alignment of currencies and reform of the 
antiquated Bretton Wocds system was long 
overdue. 

But the facts on the trade situation do 
not square with the administration’s charges. 
Tre truth is that the United States has just 
as many, if not more, trade restrictions than 
our partners and competitors all over the 
world, although one would never learn from 
Mr. Connally’s Treasury Department. 

And the insensitive use of the surtax as a 
lever to force trade concessions is seriously 
jeopardizing many long-term and close rela- 
tionships—as in Canada—which may never 
be repaired. 

A speech given by John C. Renner, Director 
of the State Department’s Office of Interna- 
tional Trade on January 30, 1971, deserves 
to be recalled. It showed: 

Although the U.S. and European average 
tarif rates will be very close at the end of 
the Kennedy round (8.3 per cent and 8.4 per 
cent), a breakdown of major industrial sec- 
tors shows that the European community 
(EEC) will have the highest tariff in none 
of the 23 major industrial sectors, and the 
lowest in 11, The US. score is not quite so 
good: the highest in 4, and lovest in 6. 

In the distribution among 919 categories 
of industrial products, the U.S. has consider- 
bly more high tariffs and also more lows, 
whereas the ECC’s tariffs are grouped more 
closely around the average. 

A small but significant number of the 919 
industrials is also hampered by quantitative 
restrictions such as quotas. The U.S., Canada, 
and the U.K. are using this device more free- 
ly than a decade ago, while discrimination 
against Japan—especially by the EEC—is 
widespread. 

On the agricultural side, as everyone 
knows, the Europeans have a bad record, 
with a highly protectionist Common Agri- 
cultural Policy. But in terms of industrial 
quotas, according to Renner, the U.S. re- 
strictions “cover a relatively large number 
of products and relate to the largest amount 
of trade,” whereas the EEC’s quotas, which 
also cover a large number “pertain to a com- 
paratively small amount of trade.” Japan's 
quotas cover the largest number of products 
and affect “a considerable amount” of trade. 

The point of Mr. Renner’s exercise in Janu- 
ary is just as valid today: all of the indus- 
trialized countries, including the United 
States, maintains substantial tariff and non- 
tariff barriers against industrial and agricul- 
tural products. 

He said then, and it is worth repeating to 
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his colleagues elsewhere in the U.S. govern- 
ment: 

“Unilateral action by any country to re- 
strict trade, changes the balance of conces- 
sions arrived at over the years, and is most 
likely to provoke counteraction to restore 
equilibrium.” 

Moreover, the anti-American feeling gen- 
erated by the bull-in-the-China-shop tech- 
nique has lost us friends. Thoughtful Cana- 
dians (distressed as well that President 
Nixon erroneously named Japan, not Canada, 
as the No. 1 U.S. trading partner) wonder 
whether their government should seek to 
maintain the historic ties between the two 
nations. “When they imposed the surtax,” 
said one Canadian sadly, “they didn’t even 
say they were sorry they had to do it.” 

But U.S. policy, in the face of concern 
abroad over the possibility of retaliation and 
world recession seems unbending. Secretary 
Connally told the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco the other day. that 
the surtax “is going to stay on for awhile 
because it frankly is to our advantage to keep 
it on for awhile.” 

Mr. Renner’s analysis shows there is plenty 
of discrimination on our side, running from 
the American Selling Price valuation system 
to Buy American practices, now exacerbated 
by the 7 per cent investment tax credit pro- 
posal and the DISC idea (see Professor Sur- 
rey’s separate piece on that issue.) 

Perhaps Messrs. Nixon and Connally should 
be remained that a cut-throat international 
trade policy between the two great wars 
brought on Hitler. 


Our heavyhanded monetary diplo- 
macy, attributing all the fault to others, 
is threatening to lose us friends we can 
ill afford to lose. An editorial in the Oc- 
tober 21, Milwaukee Journal makes this 
clear: 

Our UPSET ALLIES 

The mailed fists of economic nationalism 
have replaced the gloved hand of diplomacy 
in American relations with longtime allies. 
The free wheeling Secretary of Treasury 
John Connally has taken over from the State 
Department in announcing American policy. 
As a result it is shaping foreign policy as 
well, in a way that threatens worsening 
relations, 

Connally was not a diplomat when he 
called other nations, including our Euro- 
pean allies, cry-babies for their reaction to 
the 10% import surcharge set in President 
Nixon's new economic policy. He charged 
that they were making the United States 
“the whipping boy” and blaming us for their 
own economic problems, This comes on top 
of the shock that our trading partners got 
when they were faced without warning with 
American import surcharges, demands for 
currency revaluation and exclusion of foreign 
built equipment from American tax invest- 
ment credit. 

Actually, Connally is blaming allies for 
some of our own mistakes—vast spending on 
the war in Vietnam, inadequate tax policy, 
overcommitments around the globe. 

His approach also overlooks that other 
nations have problems, too—political prob- 
lems that often are as important as the eco- 
nomic ones. Take the case of Canada. It is 
our biggest trading partner. We have 
clamped down import surcharges without 
warning at a time when Canada suffers 
from serious unemployment. We lecture it 
on the kind of economy it must have in the 
future—even hinting that it should be con- 
tent to be a raw materials supplier and mar- 
ket for our finished goods. Whatever the 
economic sense, no Canadian politician 
would accept such a@ proposal without de- 
stroying himself. 

This country had legitimate complaints 
about Japanese practices. But by 
forcing agreement to textile quotas, the 


Connally tactic has made the political posi- 
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tion of Premier Sato difficult. The new eco- 
nomic policy, paired with the new American 
approach to China, hit Japan without warn- 
ing. Kyodo News Service, which usually re- 
flects government thinking, says that “it is 
obvious that the United States expects Ja- 
pan to remain subservient.” 

British Prime Minister Heath has said that 
“drastic” American economic policies are 
sending “rough winds blowing across the 
world of trade and finance.” He warned that 
Britain must quickly join Europe in the 
Common Market to protect West European 
interests against a “protectionist trade war” 
and against new American policies that 
stress relations with China and the Soviet 
Union, 

In Switzerland officials say that pending 
agreements with the United States on track- 
ing down money hidden in Swiss banks by 
lawbreaking Americans, as well as other 
matters of mutual interest, will have to be 
suspended until the effects of what the 
Swiss consider antagonistic trade policies 
are assessed. 

Other nations have similar complaints. 
Yet the political problems that current US 
policy imposes on them are ignored by our 
economic leaders. The world we led toward 
free trade, that we preached must live by 
consultation and co-operation, that we have 
long presumed to lead, is jarred by our 
sudden unilateral policies. The United States 
may be a long time undoing the interna- 
tional damage that has been done. 


The 10-percent import surcharge and 
the proposed discriminatory investment 
tax credit may well violate the proce- 
dures of the International Monetary 
Fund and the rules of the GATT, Ex- 
change rate changes, by contrast, are 
recognized as the appropriate way for 
removing persistent balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits and surpluses. To create 
more jobs at home, to improve our 
deteriorating balance of payments, to 
avoid wrecking friendly relations with 
old partners around the world, and to 
preserve and strengthen the only in- 
stitutions that can insure fair treatment 
from other nations in the future, we 
should stop delaying an agreement on 
substantial exchange rate changes. 

If it is in the U.S. national interest to 
get a quick agreement on exchange rate 
changes, why has not the Treasury been 
more energetic and cooperative in pur- 
suing this course? Agreement on in- 
creasing the dollar price of gold by a 
modest amount would go a long way to- 
ward concluding such a deal. Leading 
legislators, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, have indicated their willingness to 
cooperate. 

What could be the reason for the 
Treasury’s foot dragging? Is Secretary 
Connally reluctant to do anything that 
would increase the dollar costs of U.S. 
military activities abroad, as a fall in 
the foreign exchange value of the dollar 
surely would? Is the Secretary concerned 
about large multinational corporations 
that are planning to expand their in- 
vestments abroad and are loathe to see 
any increase in the cost of establishing 
themselves in foreign markets? Could it 
be that Secretary Connally does not per- 
ceive that the course he is pursuing is 
depriving Americans of jobs and impair- 
ing the U.S. economic position interna- 
tionally? Or could it be that the Treasury 
leadership is measuring the success of its 
policies by the intensity of the howls of 
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objection coming from the nations 
against which it is directed? 

I do not know whether any of these 
speculations is the correct explanation 
for the Treasury’s lackadaisical attitude 
toward resolving the international eco- 
nomic crisis into which the United States 
has been plunged. 

What is clear is that we cannot con- 
tinue to drift. Most indications are that 
a major economic slowdown in Western 
Europe is in the offing—especially if the 
United States adheres to the course it 
has adopted since August 15. In the event 
of a European recession, the likelihood of 
reaching a realinement agreement bene- 
ficial to the United States will decrease 
and the probability of retaliation will in- 
crease. In fact, the dollars and cents 
benefits the United States can achieve 
through any agreement may well be de- 
creasing week by week, as time goes by 
without a mutually acceptable solution. 

The international economic policies 
adopted by the administration imply that 
the United States wants to be treated 
like any other country, but without giving 
up its special status. We should be treated 
like others in that we ask for greater 
fiexibility in adjusting the dollar ex- 
change rate. We would like to enjoy the 
same latitude that other countries do in 
altering the exchange value of their cur- 
rencies. On the other hand, we want to be 
regarded as special in that we insist we 
are specially injured, and have been es- 
pecially magnanimous in terms of the 
policies we have followed over past years. 

It would be unfortunate if the only 
way that the United States can learn that 
it is not so special is by suffering retalia- 
tion. Given the combined impact of the 
10-percent surcharge, the discriminatory 
investment tax credit—which together 
give U.S. producers of capital goods a 
protective edge of nearly 30 percent— 
and the DISC export subsidy, retaliation 
will surely occur in the event of no agree- 
ment. 

Secretary Connally seems to have lost 
interest in reaching an early agreement 
with the other major industrial coun- 
tries on how to strengthen the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments. A change is needed. 

In order to save American jobs, and 
to avoid alienating every friend we have 
in the world, the President would do well 
to replace Treasury Secretary Conally 
with Federal Reserve Chairman Burns 
as our chief monetary realinement nego- 
tiator. 

The point of closing the gold window 
on August 15 was to get an appropriate 
realinement of the exchange value of 
the overvalued dollar. But Treasury Sec- 
retary Connally apparently cares little 
about such a realinement. Faced with an 
expressed willingness on the part of the 
other leading industrial countries to ac- 
cept a substantial currency realinement 
if only the United States will acknowl- 
edge its share of responsibility for the 
world’s financial troubles by a downval- 
uing of the dollar as part of the package, 
Secretary Connally pronounces himself 
happy with our protectionist 10-percent 
import surtax, and ready to muddle 
along on that basis indefinitely. 

As a result of the overvalued Ameri- 
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can dollar, Americans are losing their 
jobs in our export industries, in import- 
competitive industries, and through job- 
exporting excessive American capital in- 
vestment abroad. Our balance of pay- 
ments continues to suffer because the 
import surcharge is vastly less effective 
than an adequate currency realinement 
would be. And old friends and allies— 
from Canada to Costa Rica, from Norway 
to Japan—are puzzled and hurt at the 
United States arrogent attitude. Failure 
in international economics, they per- 
ceive, has gone to our heads. 

The plain fact is that Secretary Con- 
nally’s non-negotiating stance hurts vi- 
tal U.S. interests. Chairman Burns, who 
also enjoys President Nixon’s confidence, 
thoroughly understands the interna- 
tional monetary game. His mind is un- 
trammeled by the notion that national 
monetary prestige is more important 
than orderly world trade. If put in charge 
of the realinement negotiation, Mr. 
Burns could, in my judgment, obtain a 
satisfactory realinement agreement in a 
matter of weeks. With realinement and 
a broadened exchange band attained, 
and the surtax thus rescinded, Secretary 
Connally could then be turned loose on 
the kind of table-pounding negotiation 
which he is good at—getting rid of re- 
strictive trade practices across the board, 
and inducing greater sharing of the mili- 
tary burden on the part of our allies 
specifically concerned. 

Secretary Connally’s famous toughness 
is good where toughness is indicated—as 
in breaking down trade barriers and 
farming out the military burden. It is 
counterproductive, however, where the 
toughness hurts mainly ourselves, as in 
the case of his refusal to realine cur- 
rencies. A timely switch by the Presi- 
dent would well serve the national 
interest. 


AMERICA SAYS WELCOME TO 
PRESIDENT TITO 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. BLATNIK) is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BLATNIK., Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great personal pleasure that I rise before 
the House. The subject on which I speak 
is very close to my heart. I refer to the 
increasingly warm and sincere relations 
existing between the American and 
Yugoslav peoples. 

This afternoon Marshal Josip Broz 
Tito, President of Yugoslavia, and his 
lovely wife, Jovanka, arrive for their first 
state visit to the United States. I am 
most pleased, as are other Congressmen 
of Yugoslav descent, and many other col- 
leagues of ours, that this long overdue, 
official recognition is being extended to 
Marshal Tito. 

When historians compile the definitive 
chronology and evaluation of the post- 
World War II era, Marshal Tito’s im- 
pact and influence will necessarily loom 
large. He personally faced down Stalin 
and his repressive monolithic dogmatism. 
He opened the first fissures in the Soviet- 
dominated Communist bloc. His own 
courage and determination held Yugo- 
slavia together during the starvation 
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days immediately following the break 
with the Kremlin. And most recently 
during the visit of Mr. Brezhnev in Bel- 
grade, we saw the effective repeal of the 
Brezhnev doctrine and the reaffirmation 
of Marshal Tito’s doctrine of independ- 
ent national self-determination. 

During the years when East and West 
stared savagely at each other across the 
Iron Curtain, Tito showed the way and 
took the leadership in constructing a 
third world alliance—an alliance that 
had as its only ideological dogma the be- 
lief that the independence, territorial in- 
tegrity and sovereignty of every nation, 
no matter how small or seemingly in- 
significant, must be respected absolutely. 

Marshal Tito, because of the position 
of leadership inherent in his successful 
and peaceful dissociation from Soviet 
domination, was able to communicate to 
other nonalined nations the belief that 
it was not necessary to declare sides in 
the East-West struggle. Marshal Tito 
understood, as few world leaders or 
scholars did, that the two power giants 
must eventually and necessarily arrive 
at a modus vivendi. The continuation of 
human life and civilization, as we know 
it, demanded this detente. He provided 
@ perspective and a balance that did 
much to mitigate the excesses of our pol- 
icy of containment and the Soviet Un- 
ion's policies of repression and subver- 
sion. 

He also realized, many years ago, that 
for the third world alliance slavishly to 
follow the ideological and political lead 
of one or the other of the nuclear super- 
powers would further congeal the geo- 
political situation—leaving no flexibility 
nor means of communicating through 
neutralist governments. 

The third world alliance, under the 
leadership of Marshal Tito, did provide 
these safety valves. Tito’s insistence on 
being his own man and his declaration 
that Yugoslavia would follow the ide- 
ological and political lead of neither 
Eastern nor Western bloc has been like 
a fresh and cooling breeze through the 
musty and crusty halls of propaganda 
politics. Both sides have learned from 
this emminently commonsense approach 
to living in a divided world. 

Mr. Speaker, world leaders have em- 
barked on numerous trips—more are 
planned. Hopefully, these visits and dis- 
cussions will pave the way for a perma- 
nent easing of world tensions. The visit 
here today of the single man who showed 
us that nonalinement and peaceful co- 
existence are not only desirable and pos- 
sible, but absolutely necessary, must 
serve to spur us on to greater efforts at 
international understanding and good 
will. 

The example of this valorous warrior 
shows us the path to peace, to de- 
escalation of the nuclear arms race and 
to competition and cooperation in pacific 
pursuits. 

President Tito has personified, for over 
25 years, the quest for world peace 
through recognition of the integrity and 
inviolability of all nations. 

I admire Tito as head of his nation, 
diplomat and teacher of diplomats, and 
as a close personal friend. I look forward 
to renewing this friendship during Pres- 
ident Tito’s visit here. We owe all this ex- 
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traordinary man a great debt. In his per- 
sonal integrity, strength, and dedication 
he has demonstrated for all to see those 
virtues that are truly the signs of a na- 
tion’s greatness and true world prestige. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been a good 
number of fine press reports and analy- 
ses concerning the visit of President Tito 
and Mrs. Broz to our country. As a fur- 
ther sign of esteem for Marshal Tito, I 
include these in the Recorp immediately 
following my remarks: 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 27, 1971] 


Tito To Arrive Topay, WILL Vistr CAMP 
Davro 


President Tito of Yugoslavia spent the 
night in Canada before fiying to Washington 
today to meet with President Nixon. 

Tito arrived in Gander, Nfld., yesterday 
aboard an Ilyushin 18 turboprop aircraft. 
He is accompanied by his wife and Foreign 
Minister Mirko Tepevac. 

The 79-year-old Yugoslav president was 
welcomed informally in Gander by Canadian 
Transport Minister Don Jamieson and Bruce 
Williams, Canada’s ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia. 

Tito was scheduled to land at Andrews Air 
Force Base this afternoon. He was to go di- 
rectly to the presidential retreat at Camp 
David, Md. Tito will spend a week in the 
United States before returning to Canada 
for an official visit. 

In an interview broadcast on CBS televi- 
sion last night, Tito said he would encour- 
age Nixon to “come to terms, to reach agree- 
ment” with the Chinese and Russians dur- 
ing the president's visit to Peking and Mos- 
cow. 

“In my estimation, President Nixon's de- 
cision to visit Moscow, after China, was quite 
correct. It is a very good and reasonable 
move,” Tito told Walter Cronkite in the in- 
terview, filmed in Belgrade. 

“But,” Tito said, “the determination to go 
to China requires further action. What should 
be the outcome of this? Because, to go to 
China without anything coming out of it— 
as, for instance, withdrawal from Indochina 
and the cessation of the war—could cause 
great disappointment. 

“For the visit to Moscow it is also neces- 
sary to work out beforehand a plan as to 
what is to follow, what agreement will be 
concluded. I know that negotiations are un- 
derway on the question of antimissile de- 
fense . . . but all these are partial measures. 

“What is needed is a general agreement 
that such arms shall not be manufactured 
any longer and that all the technical capa- 
bilities of the world shall be put into the 
service of mankind... .” 


[From the Washington Star, Oct. 27, 1971] 
Trro AND Our FALSE ASSUMPTIONS 
(By Prank Getlein) 

President Tito arrives in Washington to- 
day and not a moment too soon. 

We are accustomed to thinking of lead- 
ers of “funny little countries” like Yugo- 
slavia as having a strictly one-way relation- 
ship with funny big countries like the United 
States or the Soviet Union. The relationship 
is that of client to patron. 

In that view, all the world is in the process 
of being divided up into two or three basic 
client-patron systems, one headed by the 
Russians, one by the Americans, one by the 
Chinese. 

Tito represents a conscious, articulate and 
somewhat successful alternative. In the in- 
ternational divvying-up of the world into 
power blocs, as envisioned alike by the Com- 
intern and by the State Department of John 
Foster Dulles, everybody has to belong to one 
or the other of the great groupings based on 
the ideologies and the real or imagined na- 
tional interests of the bloc leaders. 
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Tito, at a very early stage of his career as 
the peacetime leader of Yugoslavia, said no. 
Although the government, brought into 
existence by its own dedicated struggle 
against the Nazis in World War II, was in- 
dubitably communist, that government re- 
fused to regard its nation as a pawn, or even 
an unreserved ally, of the Soviet Union, 
which was supposed to be the head Com- 
munist country in the world. 

Yugoslavia, he said—and he said it with 
the same fighting determination that had 
finally defeated the Nazis in that country— 
preferred to be independent of Russia. 

Moreover, he added, Yugoslavia would not 
only build its own destiny, it would actively 
assist, as far as it could, other small nations 
to stay independent of the polar systems of 
the great powers. As between the world of 
American capitalism and the world of Rus- 
sian communism, Tito proclaimed the viable 
existence of the “Third World” of those na- 
tions which wanted to be themselves. 

If the two contending power-bloc systems 
had been merely styled the Greens and the 
Blues—as at times they might well have 
been—Tito's independence would have been 
shocking enough. But the fact that the 
Greens were actually the Communists and 
that the Yugoslav government also was Com- 
munist—with Tito himself trained in Mos- 
cow—was a further shock to both systems, 
one from which neither has entirely recov- 
ered, although both are making some slow 
progress. 

What Tito’s independence demonstrated 
was that there is no such thing as “the” Com- 
munists. The seamless robe of Communist 
unity is not quite as torn to pieces as the 
seamless robe of Christian unity, but the di- 
rection is the same and for basically the 
same reason: The consciousness of national 
self-interests at variance with the self-inter- 
est of the dominant ideologues. 

This variance was a great shock to the Rus- 
sians because they had mindlessly supposed 
that anywhere on earth where the red banner 
was raised was automatically another-Rus- 
sian ally, not to say province. 

This variance was an even greater shock to 
the Americans because our own international 
system also is based on that same Russian 
assumption of the seamless garment of com- 
munism. 

Despite manifestations of Titoist independ- 
ence in Albania, China, Vietnam, most of the 
countries of Eastern Europe and Cuba, we 
still operate on that assumption, presumably 
because it is easier than thinking about 
reality as it actually is. 

Since we may take it for granted that no 
one seriously believes that North Vietnam is 
in itself a menace to the United States, only 
the theory of the Communist seamless gar- 
ment adequately explains our tragic involve- 
ment in the affairs of that country. 

If we are really fighting, for example, for 
the right of the Vietnamese to determine 
their own destiny, we obviously should have 
been bombing Paris back in 1954 when the 
French army was the principal obstacle to 
such self-determination. 

Thus, we fight the Vietnamese liberators 
of their land from French domination be- 
cause we believe that they are the tools of 
Russians and/or the Chinese. 

The message of Tito, not so much by word 
as by his very existence, is that we probably 
have been wrong in that assumption. It is 
a lesson well worth our learning. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 25, 1971] 
A PLEA From Trro on Eve or U.S. Visit, HE 
ASKS A VOICE FOR SMALL NATIONS 
(By Dan Morgan) 

Beicrape.—President Tito of Yugoslavia 
will leave for the United States Wednesday 
determined to make it clear that the acti- 
vated global diplomacy of the superpowers 
cannot succeed if it ignores the interests of 
small countries. 
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He views the initiatives of the big powers, 
particularly the steps to end Chinese isola- 
tion, as essentially positive ones which will 
lead to a safer world. 

In the case of China, he feels that its 
“opening to the world” will strengthen the 
cause of sovereignty and independence of 
smaller countries, and rather than dividing 
the world will bring it closer together. 

But an undercurrent of concern that in- 
terests of smaller countries could be shunted 
aside in the detente-making process was a 
dominant theme running through an exclu- 
sive, written interview he granted today to 
The Washington Post. 

He indicated that while the men in Wash- 
ington, Peking and Moscow may be attract- 
ing most of the headlines today, Yugoslavia 
and the nonaligned, small countries it has 
often spoken for are still in the global poli- 
tics game. 

As for the 79-year-old president himself, 
he seems to relish the challenge of making 
Yugoslavia’s voice heard once again, and to 
be flourishing in the midst of one more great 
service to his country—that of preparing it 
for a future that have the benefit of his ad- 
vice. 

For the last year, he has been devoting all 
his energies to a major domestic reform, and 
to setting relations with the Vatican, West- 
ern Europe, the Soviet Union and the non- 
aligned world on a solid footing. All this ac- 
tivity has been undertaken in expectation 
of eventual retirement. 

His trip to the United States this week is 
seen in that context of preparing for the 
future as well. But unlike Tito’s first meet- 
ing with President Nixon here last year, this 
meeting takes place in a moment of inter- 
national change, and with an American Pres- 
ident who has begun to measure up to Tito’s 
own stature as a daring statesman. 

In recent years, President Tito’s personal 
contacts with the foreign press have become 
rarer. The interview, the first he has granted 
to an American newspaper in several years, 
was therefore something of a departure, and 
a sign of his determination to advertise Yu- 
goslavia’s intensified participation in world 
affairs as broadly as possible. 

The interview itself consisted of questions 
submitted in advance, with written answers 
personally approved by him, and released to- 
day. 

The president then received The Washing- 
ton Post’s Belgrade correspondent at the cere- 
monial chambers in the White Palace here 
for a further, brief conversation, 

Only slightly more than a year ago, Presi- 
dent Tito seemed to some to be withdrawing 
from active public life. Many say that his 
decision to plunge back into it last Septem- 
ber, by announcing sweeping reorganization 
of the Yugoslav state, has rejuvenated him. 

That impression was borne out in his 
presence today. 

Despite a grueling week-long journey to 
Iran, India and Egypt that ended only Thurs- 
day, the president seemed fresh and healthy. 
He is to leave for Camp David Wednesday and 
visit Washington, Houston and California in 
the United States before going on to Canada 
and Britain. 

His wife, Jovanka Broz, sat by the side of 
her husband who had just been strolling in 
the sumptuous garden of the palace. The 
time was about 11:30 a.m. President Tito, 
who advised President Nixon a year ago that 
whiskey is healthier than milk above a cer- 
tain age, sipped a whiskey and water, with- 
out ice. 

He spoke in good English but later switched 
to his native Croat. 

Beyond the written questions and answers, 
there was time for only one spoken question, 
dealing with Yugoslav security. The rest of 
the conversation consisted of the introduc- 
tions and courtesies. In response to a ques- 
tion, he said that his country had “no need 
for protection.” 
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He then went on to comment on the three- 
cornered relationship involving the Soviet 
Union, the United States and nonaligned 
Communist Yugoslavia, which fits into the 
sphere of interest of neither superpower. 

“Good relations with the United States,” 
he said, “contribute to good relations with 
other countries, including the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Union has nothing against our 
having good relations with the United States. 
We've spoken with them about this and they 
said so explicitly. From this I conclude that 
it’s the wish of the Soviet Union for us to 
have good relations with the United States 
.-. Brezhnev told me so.” 

In the conversational part of the inter- 
view, he indicated no reservations about the 
intensified Soviet-American contact saying 
that if solutions to problems can be agreed 
on, “then the process of detente will be 
greatly enhanced.” 

But in the written answer to a question on 
the same theme, he added one qualification 
to an otherwise approving assessment of Mos- 
cow-Washington relaxation, as follows: 

“It must always be borne in mind that 
vital problems of the present time cannot be 
solved without an active and equal partici- 
pation of all countries concerned, irrespec- 
tive of their size or power.” 

He also answered a written question con- 
cerning the impact of China’s emergence on 
the international scene in the same vein. 

“I welcome the evolution of relations be- 
tween big states, the evolution that fosters 
the international detente, assuming of 
course that the interests of small and 
medium-sized countries are always taken 
into account irrespective of their social sys- 
tem.” 

This view—implying that in the current 
international situation the interests of 
smaller countries must be protected—closely 
paralleled that expressed only last week by 
Romanian President Nicolae Ceausescu in 
conversations with eight visiting American 
governors in Bucharest. 

Ceausescu, whose independent foreign pol- 
icy had drawn criticism from the Soviet 
Union and the Warsaw Pact lands, said that 
while big powers had a bigger responsibility 
for world affairs, all countries regardless of 
size should participate in settling interna- 
tional questions, 

The onset of preparations for bloc-to-bloc 
discussions on European Security and troop 
reductions has left nonaligned Yugoslav 
policy-makers in an ambivalent position. In 
the first place, as President Tito indicated 
in the written part of today’s interview, 
troop reductions are seen as laudable. But 
some Yugoslavs worry that the reductions 
could eventually lead to unwarranted eu- 
phoria in Europe that might even increase 
the vulnerability of nonaligned Yugoslavia 
to an aggressor taking advantage of a cli- 
mate of relaxation. 

President Tito wrote in the interview that 
the reductions of troops should “not be 
achieved by disturbing the present balance,” 
plus implying that he is opposed to any mas- 
sive unilateral cutbacks by the United States. 

President Tito was also asked if he worried 
about isolationism in the United States, to 
which he replied: 

“The United States of America as well as 
other big powers cannot but be present and 
active in international developments. Pres- 
ent efforts of President Nixon and the U.S, 
government aimed at finding solutions to 
some international problems by conducting 
talks, and the understanding with which 
these efforts are met by the American public, 
show quite the opposite tendency .. .” 

On other major issues, President Tito had 
this to say: 

The end of Chinese isolation favorably 
affects world developments and consequently 
promotes the strengthening of sovereignty 
and independence of small countries. 

While the Soviet Union has said that China 
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is a divisive factor in the Communist move- 
ment, President Tito said its “opening to 
the world" can “overcome world divisions.” 

Referring to talks he had last week with 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi of India, once 
Yugoslavia’s major partner in the non- 
aligned movement, he said that there seems 
to be little danger of the subcontinent be- 
coming divided into spheres of interest of the 
big powers. 

Nonalignment is still valid “as long as there 
are dangers that stem from new forms of 
alignment.” Though he did not elaborate on 
“new forms of alignment,” this seemed to 
mean alliances between the big powers at 
the expense of smaller ones. 

Nonalignment aims at the “democratiza- 
tion of international relations,” he said. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 25, 1971] 
TITO: TRADITION OF FRIENDSHIP 


This is the partial text of an interview 
given by President Tito of Yugoslavia to The 
Washington Post. Written questions were 
submitted in advance and the answers were 
returned in writing. It was not a spontane- 
ous, person-to-person interview. 

Q.: Would you say that your visit to the 
United States is part of a broader process of 
preparing Yugoslavia for the future, and if 
so, what role do relations with the United 
States have in that future? 

A.: Development of mutual relations and 
comprehensive cooperation with all coun- 
tries, based on independence, equality and 
mutual respect have always been and will 
remain the core of Yugoslavia’s politics. 

In its framework, we attach great impor- 
tance to the relations and cooperation with 
the USA. 

Friendly relations with the United States 
of America have become a tradition and 
despite the difference between our social sys- 
tems and different stands on some interna- 
tional issues, they have been constantly and 
favorably developing to the mutual benefit. 

We would like to promote and enhance 
further these relations and this cooperation 
in all spheres of activity, in political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, scientific and other fields 
and to continue looking for new possibilities. 

This is why I am particularly interested in 
this visit to the United States and this is 
why I am looking forward to the talks with 
President Nixon with a special pleasure. 

Q.: Since you were host to President Nixon 
last year, the United States has embarked on 
a new policy toward China. What significance 
does it have for small and medium-sized 
countries, including Communist ones? 

A.: The fact that the United States and 
the People’s Republic of China have em- 
barked on the road of normalization shows 
that a realistic attitude toward the situation 
in the present world is beginning to prevail 
and that the states are growing aware of 
the need to have direct contacts and conduct 
direct negotiations. 

Therefore, I welcome the evolution of rela- 
tions between big states, the evolution that 
fosters the international detente, of course, 
assuming that the interests of small and 
medium-sized countries are always taken 
into account irrespective of their social 
system. 

Q.: On the whole, is China’s emergence 
from isolation a factor that is likely to 
strengthen the cause of sovereignty and in- 
dependence for small countries? 

A.: Renouncement of the policy aimed at 
isolating the People’s Republic of China and 
preventing it from playing an equitable role 
in international affairs, and on the other 
hand, its opening toward the world and its 
activation in the mainstream of interna- 
tional events can help to overcome the divi- 
sions in the world and consequences of the 
Cold War. 

It is beyond any doubt affecting favorably 
world developments and, consequently, it 
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also promotes the strengthening of soyer- 
eignty and independence of small countries. 

Q.: Nonalignment was conceived when the 
world was divided into clearly defined, hos- 
tile military blocs. If the process of the 

etente in Europe results in looser group- 

ings in Europe, perhaps even in less align- 
ment, what would be the rationale for a 
movement of nonaligned? 

A.: The detente process in Europe shows a 
fuvorable tendency and we have stressed it 
many times as a good example proving that 
even serious international problems may be 
solved in a successful way. 

Nevertheless, as long as there is the danger 
which stems from the policy of force and 
interference in the internal affairs of others 
and particularly in the affairs of small and 
underdeveloped countries, as long as there 
are dangers which may stem from new forms 
of alignment . the policy of nonalign- 
ment will be meaningful and justified. 

Recent changes in the world, and direct 
contacts between big powers that we have 
been always insisting on, do not exclude the 
need for the nonaligned to maintain their 
continuous activities. Nonalignment doe: not 
only mean resisting the confrontation of 
super powers and block division of the world; 
it is also a polcy with a long-term program 
aimed at the democratization of interna- 

ional relations, recognition of independ- 
ence and equality of all countries and solu- 
tion of ali international problems. 

Although the contacts between the big are 
taking place we must say, unfortunately, 
that the fundamental solution of some cru- 
cial problems of the today's world has not 
yet started. 

I have in mind, for instance, disarmament, 
solution of development problems, etc. ... 

Q.: This detente process I spoke of has 
been pretty much between NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact so far. Do you feel left out 
of this, and of preparations for a European 
security conference? 

A.: The detente process in Europe was so 
far taking place within the limits imposed 
on it by the present bloc structure of rela- 
tions in Europe. However, an ever increasing 
number of European countries are begin- 
ning to take part in this process, and re- 
markably, not. only in the capacity of mem- 
bers of military and political groupings. An 
important role in this process belongs to 
nonbloc countries among which, if I may 
say 50, Yugoslavia figures as well. This fact 
adds to the importance and scope of the 
detente process and changes the framework 
in which it is taking place. 

A large number of European countries are 
also actively involved in the preparations for 
the European security conference because 
they see it as the way to ensure quality, secu- 
rity and peace on our continent ... 

Naturally, if the process of detente and 
understanding in Europe is to be lasting and 
successful, then it must cover all the parts 
of our continent including the Mediterranean 
area, 

Q.: Does detente between the main mili- 
tary blocs, if it should eventually occur, 
affect the security of Yugoslavia? 

A.: The relaxation of tension between 
main military blocs represents, at this stage 
of development in Europe, a necessary com- 
ponent of a broader process destined to im- 
prove the political climate, strengthen con- 
fidence, cooperation and security throughout 
Europe. And that should help us to over- 
come the division of Europe into military 
blocs in the first place which would, 
naturally, favorably affect the security of all 
European countries including Yugoslavia. 

Q.: The bilateral, Soviet-American discus- 
sions on all the vital world questions will be 
cŁ maxed by President Nixon's visit to Moscow 
in May. What is the significance of this for 
the smaller European countries? 

A.: We hope that the talks between Presi- 
dent Nixon and the Soviet leadership will 
contribute not only to the Improvement of 
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relations between those two countries but 
also to the general efforts made in the world 
to ensure the lasting peace and interna- 
tional cooperation that will be based on 
equality. 

We think that this can only enhance the 
already favorable atmosphere concerning the 
faster solution of European problems which 
concerns all European countries and the 
small countries in particular. 

Nevertheless it must be always borne in 
mind that vital problems of the present time 
cannot be solved without an active and 
equal participation of all countries con- 
cerned, irrespective of their size or power. 

Q.: Yugoslavia cooperates economically 
both with capitalist countries and with so- 
cialist countries, where command, or at least 
administrative mechanisms, still govern the 
economy. Some Yugoslav managers would 
like to further depart from economic orth- 
odoxy to take maximum advantage of the 
technological revolution, Will they have their 
Way in the 1970s? 

A.: The economic system of Yugoslavia al- 
lows self-managing economic organizations 
to establish broad contacts with foreign part- 
ners including also the possibility to use to 
an ever increasing extent the achievements 
of the technological revolution. And they are 
doing that. 

The practical results depend on interests 
and initiatives shown not only by Yugoslav 
enterprises but also by their foreign partners. 

We want our economy to develop as di- 
versified forms of cooperation with foreign 
partners as possible, including joint ventures 
and cooperation on markets of third coun- 
tries. Our government passed a number of 
measures intended to facilitate and promote 
such cooperation. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 27, 1971] 


A GLIMPSE AT a LEGENDARY LEADER AND HIS 
COUNTRY 
(By Dan Morgan) 

BeLcraDe.—In a world in which the giants 
are being replaced by gray and cautious 
subalterns, or collective ruling boards, Presi- 
dent Josip Broz Tito of Yugoslavia, 79, still 
has the glamor and aura of greatness for 
which Mr. Nixon has made clear his admira- 
tion. 

Franco of Spain has ruled longer than 
Tito, but he seems old and uncertain and is 
holding things together with a strong hand. 
Mao, the only other Communist leader equal- 
ing Tito in length of rule, is a demigod, re- 
mote from public life. 

Yet somehow Tito remains contemporary, 
though he was a witness, in person, to the 
Russian revolution. On the human level he 
is warm and witty, drinks whiskey, is curious 
about what goes on around him. Politically, 
he has access to almost every world leader. 

That is what assures that his talks with 
President Nixon will range far beyond the 
limited horizon of Yugoslav-American rela- 
tions, which are essentially good and getting 
better. 

Secretary of State William P. Rogers has 
already underlined President Tito’s useful- 
ness as an intermediary In the search for 
Middle East peace, and it is certain that the 
President will also want to hear Tito’s views 
on other world problems in a moment of in- 
ternational flux. 

Nevertheless, Yugoslavia’s place in the 
world is undergoing a period of adjustment 
that will be crucial in determining where it 
comes to rest between East and West. 

Since the 1969 invasion of Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia has moved several notches closer 
to the West. Economically, the attractions 
of Western technology to independent- 
minded factory managers has also been tell- 
ing. Yugoslavia belongs to a number of West- 
ern financial institutions, but its links with 
Communist economic organizations are in- 
formal. 
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Tito’s durability as a statesman and as a 
living legend is all the more remarkable be- 
cause Yugoslavia is not the center of world 
attention it once was. 

China has usurped its position as the 
West's main wedge in dividing the Commu- 
nist world, and in a period of direct contacts 
between NATO and the Warsaw Pact, Yugo- 
slavia no longer seems so necessary as & 
bridge. 

In an interview last weekend, Tito himself 
seemed to acknowledge his country’s vulner- 
ability by warning that small countries’ in- 
terests must not be overlooked and implying 
that he rejected any unilateral American 
troop reduction that would upset the Euro- 
pean power balance. 

Even the Middle East, once a stronghold of 
Yugoslav prestige, the Arab drift toward the 
Soviet Union has diminished the voice of 
nonaligned Yugoslavia, 

At the same time, economic and political 
difficulties at home have forced Tito to de- 
vote more attention to domestic affairs. 

It has not been easy for Yugoslavs to ad- 
just to the changes in the world, any more 
than it has been for people in other countries. 

In a revealing insight into the way Yugo- 
slays are accustomed to view their leader, an 
aide said this week: “Tito always commands 
page one. There is nothing unusual about 
that.” 

But there is nothing to indicate that the 
meaning of the changes taking place in Yu- 
goslavia’s relations with the world have been 
lost for a moment on President Tito. 

Tito’s trip to the United States, and most 
of what he has done in the past year, are evi- 
dence, in fact, that he has lost none of his 
contemporaneity in dealing with those 
changes. The visit, like his tireless barn- 
storming this year in dozens of provincial 
towns to demand unity of Yugoslavia’s di- 
verse nationalities, is part of a broader pro- 
gram of preparing Yugoslavia for the 1970s. 

His visits to the U.S. Space Center in 
Houston, and his talks with businessmen 
and aircraft officials in California, will be a 
nod to the Western technology and capital 
that has become the West's strongest magnet 
in appealing to a new generation of Yugo- 
slay technocrats and managers in factories. 

In general, the visit is aimed at engaging 
the United States politically and economical- 
ly in a way that will subtly enhance Yugo- 
Slavia’s security—without, at the same time, 
sacrificing any of its cherished independence 
of nonalignment. 

As long as Tito is on the scene there will 
be no abandonment of the principle of non- 
alignment, although Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Anton Vratusa has admitted in an ar- 
ticle in Foreign Affairs that “it is not easy to 
remain nonaligned.” 

Tito today does not perhaps enjoy the 
autocratic power in his own country that he 
once did; but if that is so it is mainly his 
own doing, and evidence of his own extraor- 
dinary gifts of intuition in moving with 
change. 

The creation of a system of workers’ de- 
mocracy in the factories to replace the old 
command economy, the transfer of more 
power to plant managers and banks in 1965, 
and this summer's constitutional reforms 
that gave regional political leaders much 
broader authority have all been instigated by 
him. 

“Such a society as ours cannot be held to- 
gether by a centralistic course, nor can the 
spirit of unity be built in that way. A new 
form of unity is being created,” he said a few 
months ago. 

That is his hope; and with Tito, the epit- 
ome of Yugoslay unity will be on display in 
America. 

Decentarlization has resulted in more free- 
dom, so that frictions between nationality 
groups continue to surface unchecked. But 
the common element of the complaints has 
been dissatisfaction with centralized govern- 
ment, not with Tito. 
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In the current atmosphere of openness in 
Yugoslavia, a few “black” jokes about the 
79-year-old can be heard in Belgrade cafes. 
But for every student who complains about 
the elegant lifestyles of Tito and the Yugo- 
slay Communist ruling class, there is another 
Yugoslav who upholds them as fitting for 
their leader. 

AND Some NATIONAL Trarrs WE SHARE WITH 
THEM 


(By Henry M. Christman) 


(The writer is Director of The City Record 
of the City of New York and is the author 
of some 20 books, the latest of which is “The 
Essential Tito.”) 

The state visit to Washington by Presi- 
dent Tito of Yugoslavia, the last surviving 
major European figure of World War II, 
will focus renewed attention on the inter- 
national role of Yugoslavia both as a maver- 
ick Communist nation independent of East 
and West and as a spokesman for nonaligned 
Asian and African nations comprising one- 
third of the world's population. 

So much global attention has been given 
to Yugoslavia’s unique relationships with the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and China, 
and to her position as leader and advocate 
of the Third World that, ironically, the in- 
ternational implications of Yugoslavia’s dis- 
tinctive internal political, social, and ecc- 
nomic developments have been largely over- 
looked. 

Certainly, few Americans realize that in 
respect to many fundamental domestic po- 
litical, economic, and ethnic issues, today’s 
America has more in common with contem- 
porary Yugoslavia than with the Western 
European nations from which our legal and 
cultural traditions are drawn. Constitution- 
ally and politically, the nations of Western 
Europe are almost exclusively unitary nation- 
states; Yugoslavia, like the United States, is 
a federal republic. The nations of Western 
Europe are ethnically, culturally, and linguis- 
tically homogeneous; Yugoslavia, like the 
United States. is a pluralistic society with 
diverse groups at varying states of cultural 
and economic development. The nations of 
Western Europe, with only nominal “local 
color” differences among domestic localities, 
have nothing comparable to the regional 
rivalries of the United States or of Yugoslavia, 
the regional distinctions of the latter ex- 
acerbated by the centuries-long occupation 
and partition of the country among dis- 
similar conquerors. 

With this background in mind, the Yugo- 
slay experiments in political and economic 
decentralization—and the two are insepara- 
bly interrelated—take on a striking rele- 
vance to domestic American circumstances. 
For the Yugoslav workers’ councils, whereby 
the workers “self-manage” their own enter- 
prises, are highly imaginative instruments 
for developing economic and political initia- 
tive and control at the local level and simul- 
taneously defusing ethnic, religious, and re- 
gional tensions in the process. America’s mi- 
norities, striving for community self-deter- 
mination and minority-controlled local eco- 
nomic enterprises, would find Yugoslavia’s 
system of self-management highly instruc- 
tive. 

On the Yugoslav national level, political 
decentralization has been accelerated by con- 
stitutional reforms giving greater local power 
to the six republics and the two autonomous 
regions, and the recent establishment of a 
new collective federal presidency that struc- 
turally precludes domination of the nation 
by any region or ethnic group. 

These innovations are being implemented 
with such widespread and outspoken public 
debate that some Western observers visiting 
Yugoslavia, unprepared for such a torrent of 
national self-criticism, quickly assume that 
the country is on the verge of chaos. A lead- 


ing Western European expert on Yugoslavia, 
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Professor M. J. Broekmeijer, Director of the 
Institute of Eastern European Affairs at the 
University of Amsterdam, evaluates current 
Yugoslav national self-examination as proba- 
bly the most intensive, extensive, and criti- 
cal of any nation today. 

Will Yugoslavia sooner or later succumb 
to ethnic conflicts? The same question can 
be asked of the United States, and with equal 
validity. For the basic issue in Yugoslavia is 
also a fundamental American domestic polit- 
ical issue: To what extent can and should 
prospering groups and areas be expected and 
required to sacrifice in order to support the 
needs and development of underprivileged 
ethnic groups and areas? The futures of the 
pluralistic societies of both Yugoslavia and 
the United States depend upon the answer. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 26, 1971] 


Trro: Last OF Four WHo SPOKE For “THIRD 
WorLp" 
(By Murrey Marder) 

President Josip Broz Tito’s first state visit 
to Washington this week will underscore spe- 
cial American interest in supporting an un- 
aligned Communist nation wedged between 
two power blocs. 

The fine gradations of diplomatic cere- 
monials are usually of little interest to lay- 
men. But in the case of this Tito trip, there 
is an important distinction drawn by officials 
on both sides—and also by American emigres 
of Yugoslav descent who seek to disrupt 
Tito’s visit. 

For while Marshal Tito met with President 
Eisenhower at the United Nations in 1960, 
and conferred with President Kennedy at the 
White House in 1963, never before has he 
received the full-scale state welcome he long 
has sought in the United States, to help re- 
inforce his often-precarious position in the 
power balance. 

Among anti-Communist emigre groups in 
this country, Serbs, Croats and others, there 
is acute awareness of this distinction, accord- 
ing to Officials responsible for President Tito’s 
security here, There is reportedly added an- 
tipathy among many emigres over the fact 
that President Nixon, once the great favorite 
of these groups because of his staunch anti- 
communism, has made the warmest overtures 
to Romania, Yugoslavia and other Commu- 
nist nations. 

The record of past assaults on official Yugo- 
slay offices in this country has caused U.S. 
planners to take special precautions for Tito’s 
safety. The incidents that have marred So- 
viet Premier Alexei Kosygin’s Canadian visit, 
despite extra security measures, underline 
the problem. 

President Nixon on Friday made a special 
appeal for Americans to accord full courtesy 
to Tito, mindful of the previous demonstra- 
tions against the Yugoslav leader on earlier 
visits of lesser stature. By providing his 
mountain retreat at Camp David, Md., Wed- 
nesday night as an arrival rest stop for Tito 
and Mrs. Broz, as the Yugoslavian President’s 
wife is called, President Nixon doubly asso- 
ciated his prestige with their visit. 

Tito, now 79, is openly engaged in at- 
tempting to assure that Yugoslavia’s inde- 
pendent brand of communism survives both 
the fractionalization hazards of its multiple 
nationalities and the risk of new Soviet 
domination. He led Yugoslavia out of the So- 
viet orbit in the 1948, in a historic break 
with Moscow. 

Tito is the last survivor of the quartet of 
dynamic figures who aspired to lead the un- 
aligned “third world”: India’s Nehru, Egypt's 
Nasser, Indonesia’s Sukarno. President Nixon, 
making the first visit of an American Presi- 
dent to Yugoslavia, last fall, confirmed there 
that this administration accepts and sup- 
ports Tito’s brand of unalignment. American 
officials said yesterday that the full-dress 
welcome to be accorded Tito here this week 


will be added evidence of that policy. 
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President Nixon told Tito last year that the 
United States would try to encourage Ameri- 
can equity capital to invest in Yugoslavia. 
An amendment to help fulfill that goal is in- 
cluded in the present foreign aid bill now 
on the Senate floor. It would authorize guar- 
antees for American investment in Yugo- 
slavia and Romania, through the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation. 

The United States also recently agreed to 
reschedule $58.6 million in Yugoslavian debts 
to the United States, as American support for 
Yugoslavia’s stabilization program. 

In addition to its attempts to sustain its 
own non-doctrinaire brand of market econ- 
omy, Yugoslavia last month played host to 
Soviet Communist Party leader Leonid 
Brezhnev, seeking to gain a guarantee of So- 
viet respect for Yugoslav sovereignty. The re- 
sults reportedly were some gain, but with 
some ambiguity remaining about the Brezh- 
ney doctrine of “limited sovereignty” of Com- 
munist nations. 

Yugoslavia earlier this month reempha- 
sized its independent stance with military 
maneuvers marking the first major test of 
its doctrine of “peoples war,” drafted after 


the 1968 Soviet-led invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


THE FUEL OIL SITUATION IN THE 
NORTHEASTERN STATES 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Burke) is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to have included 
in today’s Recorp my testimony deliv- 
ered before the Senate Subcommittee or 
Small Business which recently completed 
hearings in Boston on the fuel oil situa- 
tion in the Northeastern States, I do so 
in view of the timeliness of the matter, 
as well as its continuing importance to 
the whole of New England. The press is 
replete with rumors that a decision is 
imminent. Now is the time for us to 
make our voices heard on the subject. 
While there is much to criticize in this 
Nation’s approach to its fuel and energy 
policies, my remarks, for the most part, 
are directed specifically to an easing of 
the present restrictions on the import of 
No. 2 residual fuel oil. I certainly hope 
that my colleague on the Senate side, 
Senator THOMAS J. McIntyre of New 
Hampshire, is successful this time in his 
efforts to bring to bear on the adminis- 
tration’s policy expert opinion of those 
most involved with the future of New 
England. The fact is that New England 
is laboring under enough disadvantages 
with its harsh winters and distance from 
sources of raw material without having 
to continue to pay artificially high prices 
for oil. By artificial, I mean prices which 
have no relation to the marketplace but 
result from deliberately reduced domestic 
production protected by a Government 
policy of import restriction. 

TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN JAMES A. BURKE, 
BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS HEARINGS HELD In BOSTON, 
Ocr. 14 anp 15, 1971 
Mr. Chairman, I am delighted with the 

opportunity to present testimony before your 

committee in connection with its current 
hearings on the fuel oil situation in the 
northeastern States. I only regret that the 
press of legislative business preyented me 


from testifying personally before your sub- 
committee while it was holding ite hearings 


in Boston, October 14 and 15, As I said in 
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my telegram to you on October 15, I endorse 
wholeheartedly the statements of my col- 
leagues from Massachusetts, Senators Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy and Edward W. Brooke and 
Silvio Conte, as well as my other colleagues 
in the Congress. The matter your subcom- 
mittee is considering goes further than a 
few pennies savings to the consumer for 
each gallon of oi] consumed—not that this 
would not in itself be an eminently worth- 
while objective. But the issue goes further 
than that because it directly affects the 
whole economic structure of the New Eng- 
land region. Current oil import regulations 
have worked and continue to work an unfair 
disadvantage on the competitiveness of New 
England industry. Anything that your sub- 
committee can do toward attacking this un- 
fair freighting of the overhead cost of doing 
business in New England will come at a time 
when the New England economy could use 
any and all assistance it can get to come out 
of its present doldrums, I personally appre- 
ciate the tremendous leadership that you 
haye given all along on this issue and only 
hope that by continuing to focus on this 
problem you will create the atmosphere nec- 
essary for the implementation of the nec- 
essary changes. 

No more authoritative source than the 
Office of Oil and Gas of the Department of 
Interior in its recent study entitled, Fuel 
Oil in New England indicates that “New 
England, more than any other region or 
district in the United States, depends upon 
petroleum fuel for home heating, electric 
power, industrial use, schools, hospitals, 
etc. . . . New England oil heating accounts 
for about 21.5% of all the fuel oil consumed 
in the United States. As of Janusry 1, 
1970, it is estimated that four billion gallons 
of home heating oil surpass the total gaso- 
line gallonage sold in the same six States 
region in 1969. Current indications show that 
out of eleven million people in New England, 
75% use No. 2 fuel oll as a source of heating, 


with 19% on gas and the balance on electric- 
ity and other sources of energy.” 

Now, impressive as these statistics are in 
demonstrating New England's unique de- 
pendence upon oil fuel, probably more than 
any other section of the country, it does not 


tell the whole story since a considerable 
amount of oil is also used by the electric 
power stations at present in the generation 
and production of electricity. Thus, in a real 
sense, the power needs of New England are 
tied up with the supply and price of oil. 

Consequently, New England Congressmen 
have not, surprisingly, been very much at 
the forefront as critics and commentators 
on this Nation's fuel policies. While this 
committee’s sights are justifiably broad 
enough to include an in depth review of the 
whole national fuel policy as it affects New 
England, I hope I will be forgiven if I focus 
on what I feel to be the most immediate, 
pressing need at the moment; namely, a 
revision of the policies with regard to No. 2 
residual fuel oll. 

The shift from No. 6 residual fuel oil, 
often referred to as a “bottom of the barrel” 
product, because of its high sulphur content, 
is already resulting in an even higher per- 
centage of the No. 2 fuel oil market in this 
country being consumed by the New Eng- 
land region. There has been a heavy con- 
version to No. 2 fuel oil by schools and in- 
dustry, In an attempt to reduce the sulphur 
content, No. 2 fuel oil is mixed with the high- 
er sulphur content No. 6 fuel oil more and 
more, This trend to No. 2 serves to aggravate 
an already serious situation. 

It becomes ever more imperative that the 
home heating oil import program for New 
England established by the President on June 
17, 1970 be extended beyond the scheduled 
expiration date of December 31 and made a 
permanent program so that fuel consump- 
tion plans in New England can be planned 
in adyance for the first time with some cer- 
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tainty for the years ahead. At the same time, 
we should increase the authorized level of 
imports from 40,000 barrels per day to 100,000 
barrels per day. This would have the doubly 
beneficial effect of assuring sufficient supplies 
as well as holding out the prospect of sig- 
nificant price reitef. In addition, the current 
restriction which confines imports to the 
western hemisphere should be removed, en- 
abling for the first time the New England 
region to haye access to whatever world 
market offers No, 2 fuel oil at the most com- 
petitive price. As it now stands, the restric- 
tion has the effect of confining purchases to 
Caribbean refineries which, for the most part, 
are subsidiaries of major United States cor- 
porations and as such, offer little price say- 
ings to New England. 

This is an important point, for, given the 
heavy consumption of oil in New England, a 
saving of as little as one cent per gallon in 
the price of home heating oil can save the 
New England economy a total of $45 million 
per year. When compared to what our Ca- 
nadian neighbors to the north are spending 
on the same grade oil, free as they are to 
shop in the most economic markets available 
around the world, some estimates on the pos- 
sible savings for New England if it could shop 
under the same conditions, run as high as 
$150 million a year. This, in my estimation, is 
a savings worth fighting for, something with- 
in our reach, and a decision which would not 
be that difficult for our domestic oil industry 
to live with. All the attention focused on 
how much prices in New England have risen 
because of the fact that world market prices 
for No. 6 fuel oll, which Is imported free of 
any import restrictions at present, seems to 
me to miss the main point of New England's 
argument. If the New England fuel bill has 
risen all that much because of No. 6 fuel 
oll prices, it is all that much more impera- 
tive that we try to save what money we can, 
any possible way. While No. 6 fuel oil prices 
may be beyond our control, the fact of the 
matter is that by shopping around world 
markets as other cities and towns in Can- 
ada are doing, we could be saving ourselves 
money on No. 2 fuel oil, just when we need 
such financial relief the most. 

I do not want to appear too critical of 
the present regulations in my suggestions 
for reform. There is little doubt in my mind 
that the existing program of 40,000 barrels 
per day, its restrictions notwithstanding, 
enabled New England to go through the 
recent winter (1970-71) without severe short- 
age or dislocation of supplies for the first 
time in five years. Rather, I would prefer 
my suggestions for reform and liberalization 
be taken as the highest form of tribute to 
the present program. As General Lincoln 
has said again and again, and I quote, “The 
program was a test operation and one to be 
evaluated.” It is the opinion of this congress- 
man, his constituents, and, I am certain, 
the entire New England delegation that the 
program has been pointing in the right di- 
rection and it is now time to make it a per- 
manent feature of the Nation’s fuel policy 
toward New England, after it has been ade- 
quately liberalized so as to have an even 
greater impact on the rising fuel prices New 
England otherwise seems to face. 

I started off quoting from the study of 
fuel oil in New England published by the 
Office of oil and gas of the Department of 
Interior. I would like to continue by disput- 
ing the implications in that study insofar 
as they may represent administration think- 
ing on the situation in New England. The 
study argues that the rising prices and re- 
cent crises faced by New England as far as 
its fuel supply is concerned cannot be blamed 
on the import restriction program principal- 
ly because crude oil has been largely unregu- 
lated and this is the principal source of fuel 
for the six-state region 


1 Pages 20 ff. 
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The study is referring, of course, to No. 6 
residual fuel oil. The fact of the matter is 
with environmental regulations written as 
they are, understandably requiring lower 
sulphur contents in fuels consumed, it be- 
comes imperative to face re for what it 
is and to take steps to see that No. 2 fuel 
oll is available in sufficient quantity so as 
not to add to the burden New England will 
face in any event, because of rising costs 
of No. 6 residual fuel olls. Current estimates 
indicate that this next winter will see an in- 
crease of at least 10-15% in fuel demands 
over last year’s level in New England. The 
fact is that domestic refineries have not dem- 
onstrated any increased capacity to meet this 
kind of increased demand.* If such capacity 
should develop in the long run, we would 
be faced with a different situation. However, 
such domestic capacity is not going to be 
available in the near future, which happens 
to be the approaching winter months when 
our needs are most severe in New England. 
Whatever “best possible” interpretation can 
be placed upon the tremendous influence of 
this Nation’s domestic oil producers on the 
formulation of this administration’s fuel pol- 
icies, we as representatives of New England 
must question just how long New England 
can be held hostage in the present to a na- 
tional fuel policy of the future. 

In other words, we are asking for a regula- 
tion now which will take into account the 
present situation, not what might be the 
potential from domestic sources at some fu- 
ture date. Given the rapid increase in demand 
in New England, based on the soundest po- 
litical decisions of the electorate in favor of 
more environmental controls, and given the 
absence of an adequate capacity in our do- 
mestic refineries to produce No. 2 fuel oil, 
then the only safety valve in the situation 
which stands between healthy growth or cer- 
tain ruin of the New England economy is a 
permanent increase in imports under more 
liberalized terms. The oil and gas study re- 
ferred to concludes as much when it says 
the short-term answer will almost certainly 
be to increase produce imports, This will be 
necessary even if a crash program creating 
new capacity were to be undertaken immedi- 
ately by the domestic oil industry. 

All of us remember the recent controversy 
surrounding the announced price increases 
by Humble Oil Company, set to rise in stages, 
notwithstanding the President's announce- 
ment of his wage-price freeze policy on Au- 
gust 15. Without getting involved in the 
arguments surrounding the company’s an- 
nouncement, the fact is that statistics can 
already translate this into terms of millions 
of dollars of extra costs for New England this 
winter. It is all the more incumbent upon 
us, aS members of the Massachusetts Con- 
gressional Delegation, in keeping with the 
spirit of the wage-price freeze, to look for 
ways to keep this major cost factor of doing 


*Petroleum Today, Winter, 1971. Vol 
No. 1. 

Refineries in the U.S. in recent years haye 
sought to minimize production of residual 
fuel ofl, with the current average residual 
yield running about seven percent of the 
barrel. This is understandable in light of 
what hitherto had been the low cost, and 
abundance, of imported resid. 

Simply, there was no reason to increase 
domestic resid production when there was 
80 little market demand for it and when its 
selling price was substantially less than the 
cost of the unrefined crude oil from which 
it came. Thus, U.S. refiners have stressed 
production of “lighter,” more heavily refined 
products—gasolines, jet fuels, and distillates 
—for which there is a heavy U.S. demand. 

Faced with today’s changed situation, U.S. 
refiners are beginning to convert a larger 
share of their production to meet demand 
for resid. The task is not an easy one, 
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business and living in New England down 
to a minimum. 

In recommending such a program, I do not 
feel that I am endangering the jobs of 
American workers. No, 2 fuel oil, as produced 
in this country, is not adequate to meet ex- 
isting demand. Most purchases will still, in 
all likelihood, be from foreign subsidiaries 
of major oil corporations doing business in 
this country, further minimizing the impact 
of this nation’s balance of payment figures. 

If I were looking for examples to illustrate 
the urgency of the problem under considera- 
tion during these hearings, I would have to 
look no further than the example previously 
offered by preceding witnesses—namely, the 
town of Braintree and its municipally-owned 
Braintree Electric Light Company. The ex- 
ample certainly offers as good an explana- 
tion as any of why I, as the Congressman 
who represents the district which includes 
the town of Braintree, am in this battle as 
deeply as I am, When the Braintree Electric 
Light Department requested bids from seven 
suppliers of oi] last year for this year’s sup- 
ply, the bids were opened on July 13, 1970, 
only to reveal that there were only four re- 
sponses, all four indicating that they were 
unable to bid. Throughout the winter, the 
town of Braintree was forced to purchase 
its oll In small lots. As has been pointed out, 
the cost per barrel doubled and tripled last 
winter. The result, and I know it full well 
from my constituents’ mail, was that rates 
for both residential and commercial electric- 
ity use increased 42% over what they were 
the previous spring. I am also appending to 
this testimony, as part of the record, an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the “Quincy Patriot 
Ledger” last year, outlining similar purchas- 
ing problems in local communities through- 
out my district. 

In conclusion, I simply want to say that 
for too long the threat of oil and fuel short- 
ages has hung over the head of the New 
England economy in a threatening and to- 
tally menacing manner, making long range 
planning almost an impossibility. The pres- 
ent 40,000 barrels a day program has been 
tested sufficiently by this time for its basic 
merit to be apparent to all in the area most 
affected. It is time New England was given a 
permanent program which would breed con- 
fidence and certainty in the region. The most 
immediate and practical benefit from such 
certainty would be the encouragement inde- 
pendent marketers would receive to make the 
necessary investments in storage facilities, 
I certainly do not need to underline the prob- 
lems that have been created in the past be- 
cause of a lack of adequate storage facilities. 
In short, the time for experimenting and de- 
bate is passed. What is needed now is action 
and I hope the subcommittee will play a part 
in securing such action. 


APPENDIX 1 

{From the Patriot Ledger, July 17, 1970] 

Area Towns REPORT FUEL OIL SHORTAGE 

A shortage of low sulphur oil, increasingly 
required in the U.S. and Europe as an anti- 
pollution measure, and the failure of oil 
companies to expand production capacities 
fast enough to have caused a fuel oil crisis in 
New England, 

PRICE UP 30 PERCENT 

Several area communities have already re- 
ported an inability to get oll companies to 
bid on heating oil contracts and where bids 
have been received, the price has gone up 30 
per cent, 

Nationwide, production of residual fuel oil 
grades 5 and 6 (the basic heating oils) to 
running 20 million barrels behind last year’s 
rate. 

The major oil companies have cut back 
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the amount of heating oil shipped to New 
England distributors 20 per cent. 

Each oil company took a different tack, 
some cutting back the quantity shipped to 
customers by 20 per cent; others eliminated 
20 per cent of their customers. 

In addition to the oll shortages, liquid as- 
phalt, a key road-building material, is in ex- 
tremely short supply in Massachusetts. 

“What you've got is a real fuel oil crisis,” 
said a Washington spokesman for the oil 
companies, 

The first indications of the problem came 
when area school systems found it extremely 
difficult—and expensive—to purchase num- 
ber 5 and number 6 grade oil. 


NO BIDDERS 


The Holbrook, Milton and Randolph school 
systems have been unable to find anyone to 
bid on their 1970-71 heating oil contract. 

While Milton was seeking to purchase spe- 
cial “anti-pollution” oil with a low sulphur 
content, the other two towns were seeking 
only to buy conventional heating fuel. Never- 
theless, Holbrook and Randolph received no 
bids. 

Other towns have received bids, but at ex- 
tremely high prices. 

In Hingham, the school system expects 
fuel oil costs to go up 30 per cent. The town 
budgeted $35,000 for heating fuel, and the 
school department now expects that an emer- 
gency transfer from the reserve fund will be 
necessary. 

In Sharon, the bids received for number 5 
and 6 oil were so high that they were re- 
jected. The lowest bid was 30 per cent higher 
than the $31,200 spent last year. 

Stoughton reported a similar increase. 


HOMEOWNER PROBLEM 


The situation will not hit the average 
homeowner until fall when he prepares to 
purchase heating fuel for the winter, Some 
experts have predicted that many homeown- 
ers may not be able to find an oil supplier. 

It seems there are two basic reasons for 
the problem: a shortage of oil with low sul- 
phur content and the failure of the oil com- 
panies to expand their fuel oil production ca- 
pacities fast enough. 

Low sulphur fuel is becoming required in 
both the United States and Europe as an 
anti-pollution measure, 

Most number 5 and 6 oil presently avail- 
able has a 2.2 per cent sulphur content. Pol- 
lution fighters want to cut this back to 1 
per cent, This would reduce the amount of 
sulphur dioxide (SO2) produced by oll 
burning. 

BOSTON, MASS., 
October 15, 1971. 
Senator THomas J. McINTYRE, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Small 
Business, Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully request to be recorded in the 
record of the hearings currently being con- 
ducted by your subcommittee in Boston on 
the fuel oil situation in the northeastern 
States, as endorsing whole-heartedly the 
statements of my colleagues from Massachu- 
setts, Senators Edward M. Kennedy and Ed- 
ward W. Brooke and Representative Silvio 
Conte as well as my other colleagues in the 
Congress. The matter your subcommittee is 
considering goes further than a few pennies 
savings to the consumer for each gallon of 
oil consumed—not that this would not in it- 
self be an eminently worthwhile objective. 
But the issues goes further than that be- 
cause it directly affects the whole economic 
structure of the New England region. Cur- 
rent oil import regulations have and con- 
tinue to work an unfair disadvantage on the 
competitiveness of New England industry. 
Anything that your subcommittee can do 
toward attacking this unfair freighting of 
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the overhead cost of doing business in New 
England will come at a time when the New 
England economy could use any and all as- 
sistance it can get to come out of its present 
doldrums. I personally appreciate this tre- 
mendous leadership that you have given ail 
along on this issue and only hope that by 
continuing to focus on this problem you will 
create the atmosphere necessary for the im- 
plementation of the necessary changes. I will 
follow up on this telegram with a more de- 
tailed transcript for inclusion in the record. 
With all good wishes, I remain 
Sincerely, 
James A. BURKE, 
Member oj Congress. 


MATCHING FEDERAL GRANTS TO 
MUNICIPAL ZOOS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. St GERMAIN) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am submitting a bill to encourage, 
through the use of matching grants, 
projects to improve and maintain the 
health and environmental condition of 
animals in zoos owned and operated by 
counties and municipalities for the gen- 
eral public. 

I have been very disturbed over the 
thoughtless treatment of many of our 
wild and caged birds and animals by 
both institutions and private citizens. 

Many of our zoos are not receiving 
proper funding or civic support. As a re- 
sult, far too many of these animals are 
not being properly quartered or cared 
for. The problems are not difficult to 
comprehend: 

Animals who once roamed freely are 
now kept in cages which in some cases 
barely provide walking room; 

Animals who traveled in packs or herds 
are kept singly, their only form of exer- 
cise a narrow running path; 

Neither adequate facilities nor suffi- 
cient veterinary care exists, especially 
in the smaller zoos, to properly care for 
sick and aging animals; 

Cleanliness of the animals and their 
living quarters is too often neglected. 

These conditions do not exist all to- 
gether in any one zoo that I know of, 
but they do exist as individual problems 
in zoos across the country. This legisla- 
tion will not solve all the problems of all 
the zoos. Money alone cannot do that. 
It must be accompanied by civic inter- 
est and pride. 

The matching grants will encourage 
those cities and counties who have an 
initial interest and awareness of these 
problems to take the next step and plan 
for their solution. 

Appropriating funds to aid municipal 
and county zoos breaks new ground. I 
am requesting that $5 million be set 
aside for political subdivisions of the 
States, for the express purpose of im- 
proving conditions in zoos as they now 
exist. This money shall remain available 
until fully spent and shall apply to the 
United States, Puerto Rico, Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, and the District of Colum- 
bia. Each individual grant shall not ex- 
ceed $50,000, although the total amount 
can vary freely. 
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Qualification for the grant will be de- 
termined by the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, upon presenta- 
tion of a complete description of the proj- 
ect for which the funds shall be used. 
Consideration shall be given to those 
political subdivisions making the largest. 
per capita expenditures on their zoos. 

As our life becomes increasingly ur- 
banized, I think it is important that our 
children continue to have a real experi- 
ence with nature and animal life in its 
many forms. 

Just as important, we want our chil- 
dren to see these animals treated as hu- 
manely and kept as clean and healthy 
as possible. We want them to see these 
animals as they would exist in their 
homelands, as a natural part of their 
environment. 


AN OUTLAW IN THE COMMUNITY 
OF NATIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. PopELL) is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, just as 
there are individuals who by their acts 
become outlaws, so there are also nations 
which by their cruel policies and in- 
human actions violate all accepted 
norms of international behavior. 

During the 1930’s and early 1940's, 
Germany, goosestepping to the insane 
rantings of Adolf Hitler, perpetrated the 
most heinous crime in the history of 
humanity, systematically slaughtering 6 
million innocent Jews in the name of the 
demented Nazi principle of Aryan racial 
superiority. More recently, the Soviet 
Union, adhering to the atheistic Marxian 
doctrine of dialectical materialism, has 
persecuted and oppressed its Jewish 
minority struggling to maintain its reli- 
gious heritage against Russia’s Commu- 
nist dictators. 

Today, I rise to speak out against the 
activities of another outlaw nation, an- 
other dictatorial regime, which is guilty 
of committing crimes against humanity 
by terrorizing its small Jewish commu- 
nity. The criminal nation to which I refer 
is Israel’s bellicose neighbor to the 
northeast, Syria. 

The Syrian regime is mercilessly per- 
secuting the 4,000 remaining Jews within 
its borders in a program of relentless 
physical and psychological torment. This 
is the same Syrian regime which races 
through the most menacing powder keg 
since the Balkans in 1914, uttering cloud, 
childish shouts, waving torches, throw- 
ing lighted matches around and calling 
for a war against Israel. 

This is the same Syrian regime which 
acts as a Soviet satellite in the Middle 
East, having allowed Russia to utilize 
Aleppo as a naval base. This is the same 
Syrian regime that has offered sanctuary 
to guerrilla skyjackers, insolently con- 
travening international air convention 
and daring the United States to do some- 
thing about it. 

Earlier this month, the Committee of 
Concern, a nonsectarian group of Ameri- 
cans formed to call world attention to 
the plight of Jews in Middle East coun- 
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tries and headed by General Lucius D. 
Clay, released an alarming report on the 
status of Syrian Jews. The report re- 
vealed that the ruthless Syrian Govern- 
ment has placed a total ban on Jewish 
emigration and that 12 young Jews have 
been imprisoned, charged with attempt- 
ing to flee the country. 

Of these 12 victims of harassment, 
three are members of a single family: 
27-year-old Azur Blanga, his 24-year-old 
wife and their 4-year-old son. Two are 
members of another family: Isaac Hamra 
and Sheila Hamra. The list includes two 
men besides those mentioned: Abdo 
Saadia and Simon Bissou. Four unmar- 
ried women are among these Jewish 
prisoners: Badio Dibbo, Miss Boukehi, 
Miss Melles and Miss Yachar. The name 
of the 12th victim is not known. 

In addition, the relatives of these 12 
Syrian Jews have been taken into custody 
and interrogated under torture. It is clear 
from this torture of the prisoners’ rela- 
tives that Syria’s totalitarian dictators 
are continuing the practice of guilt by as- 
sociation. 

Moreover, all Jewish prisoners that 
have been released from Syrian jails 
were subjected during their confinement 
to various forms of savagery at the hands 
of their Syrian captors. These included 
electrical torture, the ripping off of 
fingernails and other types of brutality. 

The Committee of Concern’s report 
also revealed that the Jewish cemetery in 
Damascus has been almost completely 
destroyed by highway construction. The 
sadistic Syrian regime persecutes its de- 
fenseiess Jewish minority in many other 
ways. 

Jews are prohibited from selling their 
houses and when a Jew dies, his property 
is confiscated by the state. Syrian au- 
thorities have turned over homes in the 
Jewish quarter to occupation by Pales- 
tinian Arabs who harass the remaining 
Jewish residents. 

Jewish schools have been taken over 
by the state and Moslem principals ap- 
pointed. 

Jews are barred from practicing in 
most professional fields. 

Within Syria, travel by Jews is re- 
stricted to 3 kilometers from one’s home 
address. The ban on travel even extends 
to needed visits for medical treatment. 
In contrast to this restriction on Jewish 
travel, 500,000 Moslem Syrians have 
crossed the border and visited Lebanon 
during this year alone. 

All Syrian Jews are forced to carry 
distinctive Jewish identity cards marked 
with a red stamp, “Member of the Mosaic 
Faith.” 

A Higher Committee for Jewish Affairs 
in the Syrian Ministry of the Interior 
maintains a constant surveillance over 
the Jewish community, carrying out fre- 
quent arrests and sudden house raids at 
night. 

The Committee of Concern has urged 
that the barbaric treatment of the Jew- 
ish community at the hands of the Syr- 
ian regime be brought before the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights. 
If their response is that this treatment 
of the Jewish minority is “an internal 
matter,” then my reply, that of the Com- 
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mittee of Concern and that of scholars 
and plain-thinking citizens of our one 
world is that this is the same thing that 
Hitler said when his persecution of the 
Jews was questioned. 

Tyrants in every part of the world, 
from time immemorial, have proclaimed 
their perverted theory that what they do 
to their own people is wholly their own 
business and that outsiders should keep 
their prying noses out of what the ty- 
rants have declared to be exclusively “an 
internal matter.” But the truth is that 
no nation is an island. Humanity is in- 
divisible. Brutality exercised anywhere 
inevitably wounds the heart and soul of 
good men everywhere. 

That this truth is not universally ac- 
knowledged is a tragedy of our epoch in 
human history. Indeed, the 20th century 
will be the subject of close scrutiny by 
future historians for the bureaucratiza- 
tion of evil, and the slowness of neigh- 
boring societies and governments to get 
involved, that have characterized our 
age. Too often, our era has been marked 
by morally bankrupt leaders and misled 
masses committing cruel and inhuman 
crimes against oppressed minority 
groups while the world passes by. 

To the Syrian tyrants committing 
these anti-Jewish atrocities, the answer 
of the U.S. Government, and the answer 
of all Americans as individuals, should 
be loud and clear: In the name of hu- 
manity, stop. In the name of decency, 
reconsider. In the name of conscience, 
reflect on what you are doing. Mankind 
everywhere, today, is judging you. The 
United Nations will judge you. Eternity 
will judge you also. 

The admission and retention of a na- 
tion in the United Nations has been the 
subject of recent deliberation throughout 
the world. If the United Nations is to 
serve as a truly effective international 
forum, then it cannot ignore the bar- 
barous actions of the Syrian regime. The 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights cannot overlook the sadistic bru- 
tality of the Syrian Government in per- 
secuting its Jewish minority. I urge the 
commission to begin immediately a 
thorough investigation of the torture 
now occurring in Syria and that the 
member nations impose the strongest 
possible economic and political sanctions 
on the despotic Syrian Government. 


PHANTOM AIRCRAFT TO ISRAEL 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. MintsH) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing, together with a num- 
ber of colleagues, a resolution calling for 
the shipment of Phantom F-4 jet air- 
craft to Israel in order to maintain the 
military balance in the Middle East. 

In a letter to the President last July, 
I stressed that the interruption in the 
delivery of arms to Israel is a cause of 
deep concern and alarm to all Ameri- 
cans who recognize that this staunch 
ally is in the front line of western de- 
fense in the Middle East. To withhold 
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the war planes needed to maintain Is- 
rael’s deterrent capacity is a grave 
threat not only to that nation’s security, 
but to the peace of the world. American 
firmness and resolve to keep Israel 
strong is, in my opinion, the only viable 
approach to securing a genuine peace 
in the Middle East. 

It is imperative that the United States 
respond affirmatively and without fur- 
ther delay to Israel’s request for ship- 
ment of the Phantom aircraft and pro- 
vide such supporting equipment and as- 
sistance as are essential to maintain Is- 
rael’s deterrent capability. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

H. Res. 666 


Calling for the shipment of Phantom F-4 
aircraft to Israel in order to maintain the 
arms balance in the Middle East 


Whereas, the Soviet Union is continuing to 
supply additional sophisticated weapons in- 
cluding advanced jet aircraft, and has de- 
ployed combat pilots, and other military per- 
sonnel in Egypt, and other Arab states; 

Whereas, these actions have seriously af- 
fected the military balance in the Middle 
East and increases the danger of war; and 

Whereas, the aforementioned develop- 
ments have encouraged certain Arab states 
to resist peace negotiations and to threaten 
the resumption of war; 

Whereas, this constitutes a grave threat 
to peace in the Middle East, prejudicial to 
the vital interests of the United States; 

Whereas, the policy of the United States as 
expressed by the President and the Congress 
of the U.S. is to maintain the arms balance in 
this region; 

Resolved by the House, that— 

(1) The United States without further de- 
lay should take affirmative action on Israel's 
pending request for F-4 Phantom aircraft, 
and provide such supporting equipment and 
assistance as are essential to maintain 
Israel's deterrent capability; 

(2) The United States Government should 
oppose any attempts at the United Nations 
to alter the meaning and effect of Security 
Council Resolution 242 of November 22, 1967, 
and should reaffirm the importance of secure 
and defensible borders as a vital element in 
a peace settlement to be negotiated by the 
parties themselves, 


ANTITRUST SUIT THREATENS LO- 
CAL COMMUNITIES’ FREEDOM TO 
REGULATE BUILDING PRACTICES 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. WaGGONNER) is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing this coming October 31 to November 
4, the Southern Building Code Congress 
will hold its annual research conference 
in the city of New Orleans, La, The SBCC 
is a voluntary association of State agen- 
cies, counties, and municipalities in some 
20 States, having as its objective the im- 
provement of building, housing, plumb- 
ing gas codes of member jurisdictions. 
To this end it develops and publishes 
model codes. 

The SBCC does its job well. Over a 
quarter of a century it has compiled a 
remarkable record of achievement in 
helping its member jurisdictions update, 
with a high degree of uniformity, their 
codes, and code administration. 

The SBCC can also show admirable 
results in its attempt to balance conflict- 
ing objectives and competing interests 
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in the matter of codes, that is, to keep 
building and related codes open to new 
materials and new methods on the one 
hand, while paying due heed to the pro- 
tection of the American homebuyer on 
the other. 

Mr. Speaker, today this fine organiza- 
tion is on trial for its life. It finds itself, 
together with its executive officers and 
member cities, named defendant in a $20 
million antitrust suit filed in the Federal 
District Court for Northern Alabama. 
Plaintiffs are Celanese Corp, and various 
other interests in the plastic drainage 
pipe and fittings industry. The plastic 
interests are complaining that the South- 
ern Standard Plumbing Code published 
by SBCC restricts approval of their prod- 
ucts to one- and two-family dwellings. 
They contend that such approval should 
be unlimited, and that any restriction 
constitutes an unlawful restraint of 
trade. 

SBCC is in narrow straits. It cannot 
afford to compromise the suit by giving 
the plaintiffs half a loaf, for it thereby 
compromises its credibility and reliabil- 
ity as an independent code authority. 
With building regulation, as with all 
regulation, the object is to prohibit, to 
restrict, in the public interest. A build- 
ing code which allows a builder to do any- 
thing he wants, use anything he wants— 
even at the expense of the public inter- 
est—is a public law or regulation in name 
only. In fact, it is something else, perhaps 
an engineering manual. 

If private organizations violate the 
antitrust laws by writing model build- 
ing codes which permit use of some 
building materials and construction 
methods while restricting others, then 
private organizations cannot write 
model building codes. 

Then city and county building officials 
cannot get together in bodies like SBCC 
to pool information and strive for uni- 
formity since they are always recom- 
mending some kind of restriction. Then 
the door is wide open for Federal con- 
trol as the only alternative route to code 
updating and code uniformity. 

Organizations like SBCC are abso- 
lutely necessary to the continued exist- 
ence of State and local building codes. 
Whatever helps them preserve their in- 
tegrity and independence is very much 
in the public interest. It ought to be an 
aim of the Congress to protect them 
from devastating lawsuits and from un- 
warranted harassment of corporate 
power and Federal bureaucracy alike. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak not in abstrac- 
tion or conjecture. I mentioned a pend- 
ing lawsuit. ABS Institute and others 
against Southern Building Code Con- 
gress and others. There is strong indica- 
tion that the biggest likely winner and, 
therefore, the principal real party in 
the interest, in that lawsuit is the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

That should be enough to engage the 


attention of Congress but that is not all. 
There are at latest count no less than 


six antitrust suits pending in three Fed- 
eral district courts. There are private in- 
dustry representatives going about the 
South purporting to speak for HUD. 
There are local government officials ask- 
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ing industry spokesmen what they must 
do to qualify for HUD money, because 
they cannot find out from HUD itself. 
These events reek with the smell of heavy 
collusion. They cry out for the most 
searching investigation by the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress. 

In recent years, it has occurred to am- 
bitious bureaucrats inhabiting the corri- 
dors of HUD that control over hundreds 
of millions of dollars of taxpayers money 
could mean control over many other 
things as well, including the contents of 
State and local building codes. The par- 
ticular vehicle chosen to effectuate the 
ambitious schemes has been the require- 
ment known as the workable program for 
community improvement. If a county 
or municipality has no certified work- 
able program, it is denied urban renewal 
loans and grants, sometimes amounting 
to millions of dollars. If it seeks certifica- 
tion or recertification of a workable pro- 
gram, it must, among other things, adopt 
a building or other code approved by 
HUD and so suffer the indignity of for- 
feiting yet another of its long cherished 
State and local rights. When the com- 
munity is forced by HUD to adopt. a code 
of HUD’s choice, this applies to all con- 
struction in this community, and not only 
that financed by the U.S. Government. 
Hence, this change in codes demanded 
by HUD affects every project in every 
community henceforward, The Federal 
power is not confined to Federal or fed- 
erally assisted projects. 

All of this has been done without a 
shadow of authority from the Congress. 
It is something HUD simply decided to 
do, because it controls the money and 
because cities and counties needed that 
money appropriated by the Congress. 

One of the most favored beneficiaries 
of the HUD code-cracking policy has 
been, by all odds, the plastic drainage 
pipe and fitting industry. 

In locality after locality seeking badly 
needed urban renewal money, HUD has 
issued a direct order: Approve the ma- 
terial in your plumbing code or no 
money. 

So handsomely in fact did the plastic 
industry benefit that certain price lists 
and discount practices began to show re- 
markably similar patterns. On June 29 
of this year, four leading producers of 
plastic fittings found themselves indicted 
in the U.S. District Court for the Central 
District of California. According to the 
indictment, the four between them ac- 
counted for 54 percent of the sales vol- 
ume of plastic fittings last year. Accord- 
ing to the 180-page bill of particulars 
filed in the case, base prices were in some 
instances increased two and three times. 
Four civil cases have been filed against 
the same defendants, one by the Justice 
Department seeking an injunction and 
three by private parties seeking treble 
damages. Two of these are pending in the 
Central California District and bear case 
numbers 71-1589-AAH and 71-1599- 
JWC. The other is No. C—71-1275 in the 
District of Northern California. 

Mr. Speaker, in this country corpora- 
tions no less than real persons are inno- 
cent until proven guilty beyond a reason- 
able doubt. I am not assuming that the 
four defendants are guilty. I am assum- 
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ing that there was evidence, including 
price lists, deemed sufficient to justify an 
output of money and effort to obtain an 
indictment. HUD all the while was going 
about the country insisting on approval 
of plastic plumbing materials in local 
codes on the score of significant cost 
saving. Did HUD have any real idea what 
the real price structure was for these 
materials? 

Celanese Corp., one of the four defend- 
ants in the criminal case, is the only 
named producer plaintiff in the class 
action against SBCC. Celanese and its 
industry colleagues want $20 million from 
city and county members of SBCC. I am 
far more concerned as to how many mil- 
lions these same companies may have 
cleaned from the good people of those 
same localities by charging unlawfully 
fixed and inflated prices for their plastic 
pipe and fittings. I earnestly recommend 
that my colleagues in the House whose 
districts include city and county members 
of SBCC become likewise concerned. 

I further recommend to the considera- 
tion of the SBCC itself that it can per- 
form yeoman service for its member 
jurisdictions by serving as a forum for 
the exchange of information on possible 
injury to home buyers in its territory 
from price fixing. 

The individual plaintiff, Mr. A. B. 
Hunter, has been a prominent partner 
of HUD in other localities throughout 
the South. Some of those activities are 
chronicled in hearings in the 91st Con- 
gress, second session, before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Housing and Urban 
Affairs, entitled “Housing and Urban 
Development Legislation of 1970,” part 
1, at pages 653-60. A local official of 
Dade County, Fla., who had observed 
Mr, Hunter’s activities in fronting for 
the HUD code policy in that area, fur- 
nished Members of both Houses with a 
report entitled “Evidence Pointing to 
Unethical Collusion Between Represent- 
atives of HUD Regional Office in Atlanta 
and Plastic Pipe Industry.” It seems that 
on April 27, 1970, Mr. Hunter testified 
before the county board and his steno- 
graphically recorded testimony contains 
the following gems: 

(1) They are willing to take what we are 
willing to take. 

(2) Mr. Chairman, I make my assurance 
to you that I will get HUD to accept the two 
stories because I do it every day. 

(3) Mr. Headly, if it will help any, I could 
get a letter in writing stating that they will 
accept the two-floor limitation ... I can 
have it here immediately. 


The entire report makes most inter- 
esting reading, but the essential feature 
of it is that Mr. A. B. Hunter interpreted 
the policy of HUD to the Dade County 
government and the accuracy of his in- 
terpretation was subsequently confirmed 
by HUD. 

At a later date, Mr. Hunter turned his 
attention to my own State of Louisiana, 
where both he and the HUD code policy 
encountered considerable resistance in 
the city of New Orleans. A newspaper 
report in the Times-Picayune of Thurs- 
day, March 11, 1971, quotes from a letter 
written by Hunter to James A. Moreau, 
council president of New Orleans, as 
follows: 
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We intend to immediately take two steps 
in this matter: 

1. To request that all federal funds grant- 
ed under the Workable program be with- 
drawn and stopped. 

2. To begin litigation against your city for 
discrimination against our materials. 


And so this same Mr. Hunter, who 
faithfully interpreted the mind of HUD 
in the case of Miami, and who threat- 
ened to call down the wrath of HUD 
upon the city of New Orleans, now calls 
upon a Federal court to dynamite the 
Southern Standard Plumbing Code of 
the SBCC—and he wants $20 million to 
boot. 

When State and city building regula- 
tion has been effectively crippled, HUD 
will be there ready to fill the void. Even 
now that agency is circulating for com- 
ment a draft “Minimum Property Stand- 
ards for One- and Two-Family Dwel- 
lings.” This publication when published 
in final form, will replace the present 
minimum property standards for one- 
and two-living units, FHA No. 300. 

The present FHA document is pri- 
marily a manual of mortgage insurance 
practice. The proposed replacement is a 
HUD rather than FHA document. It has 
all the earmarks of a building code for 
the acceptance of housing under the nu- 
merous programs of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. It will 
be followed by other minimum standards 
for multifamily housing and care-type 
housing. All three are intended to be 
mandatory. 

Against this crass bureaucratic effort 
to preempt the entire field of building 
regulation, SBCC, and the other building 
officials take their stand as a last hope 
of State and local code autonomy. 

I call upon the SBCC to remain stead- 
fast in the face of this threat. I call upon 
the delegates who will be attending the 
annual conference of that body to stand 
up like men honestly and sincerely dedi- 
cated to the best interests of their fel- 
low citizens back home. If they cave in 
in the face of this threat, then goodbye 
SBCC. Goodbye other voluntary building 
code associations such as the Interna- 
tional Conference of Building Officials, 
the Building Officials and Code Adminis- 
trators International, and the Interna- 
tional Association of Plumbing and 
Mechanical Officials. Goodbye State and 
local rights. Goodbye another part of the 
much tarnished 10th amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution. 

At the present time the House Sub- 
committee on Legal and Monetary Affairs 
is investigating the activities of HUD. I 
would hope and pray that the monopolis- 
tic control of those firms indicted by the 
Antitrust Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment be fully explored, that the policies 
of the workable program which are dic- 
tatorial be fully brought out into the 
open, and that a complete investigation 
of price fixing within all phases of the 
industry be brought into the open for the 
benefit of the American public. 


CHINESE REPRESENTATION IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 

of the House, the gentlewoman from 
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New York (Mrs. Aszuc) is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, with the 
vote Monday night on Chinese represen- 
tation the United Nations embarks on a 
new and difficult, but hopeful phase of 
its history. Since the advent of the Peo- 
ples Republic of China the U.N. has been 
handicapped by the fact that a govern- 
ment representing more than one-fourth 
of mankind has been excluded from the 
channels of international diplomacy of- 
fered by the U.N. 

In the near future, the Peoples Re- 
public of China will have a seat at the 
U.N. There, it will have the opportunity 
to voice its positions on issues crucial 
to the peace of the world, including dis- 
armament, the resolution of conflicts 
through U.N. mediation and peacekeep- 
ing, the relationship between the devel- 
oping countries and the rich industrial 
nations, the future of the deep seas, in- 
ternational implementation of human 
rights, and international protection of 
the environment. All of these issues are 
of crucial importance to mankind and to 
all Americans. They are issues of human 
survival in this increasingly dangerous 
world. 

Iam appalled by the fact that our Gov- 
ernment and this Congress are approach- 
ing this opportunity for dialog with the 
Peoples Republic of China with such a 
negative attitude and with so little con- 
sideration for the future. Some say we 
should punish the U.N. by drastically 
reducing our financial responsibilities. 
Others are saying that the effectiveness 
of the frail mechanism of the U.N. will 
be destroyed by the Peoples Republic of 
China. 

I appeal to the American people to 
ignore these voices of defeatism. 

I appeal for a united effort on the part 
of the administration, Congress, and the 
public for a greater commitment to the 
struggle for world peace through the 
United Nations. 

I do not want to spend too much time 
on the past, but I think that the record 
should be set straight. What the U.N. 
has done through the vote in the General 
Assembly is to affirm the fact that the 
Peoples Republic of China is the effective 
government of that most populous of 
nations. The government on Taiwan can 
no longer claim that it, as a government 
effective over only 14 million people, rep- 
resents all of China. However, the reality 
is that the government based on Formosa 
can and will continue as a government 
with considerable economic and military 
power and with trade and diplomatic 
relationships with many other countries. 

It is true that the Republic of China 
is an ally of the United States under a 
mutual defense treaty, but it is also true 
that the real hope for peace in Asia lies 
in a negotiated, rather than a military 
solution of the Taiwan problem. It is the 
opinion of a majority of the members of 
the U.N., including most of our NATO 
allies, that Monday’s decision at the U.N. 
can open opportunities for such a negoti- 
ated solution. 

We must stress the positive oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead in which our Gov- 
ernment can take effective leadership. 
For the U.N. to open up these possibil- 
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ities, there must be agreement among all 
the great powers, including China, on the 
election of a strong Secretary General to 
replace U Thant when he retires at the 
end of this year. There must be an ef- 
fort to restore the financial solvency of 
the U.N. through special contributions 
predominantly from the five permanent 
members of the Security Council. The 
financial investment is low but the stakes 
and possible returns are high. There 
must be a serious effort for disarmament 
in which Peking takes part. U.S. lead- 
ership on these three crucial issues 
is needed to lay the foundations for a 
new era of U.N. peacekeeping and peace- 
making. We cannot be builders if we ap- 
proach the U.N. with a negative and 
punitive attitude. 

We will have opportunities for dialog 
with the Peoples Republic of China on 
numerous other issues. Hard, serious ne- 
gotiating is never easy, but whether in the 
economic and social bodies of the U.N. 
or in the agencies dealing with human 
rights and international law we must 
choose between wasting our strength in 
propaganda battles and using our skills 
and our will in effective diplomacy. 

In these continuing efforts at the U.N. 
for peace and justice the United States 
must not stand as a disgruntled, iso- 
lated protester; we can rally the support 
of allies and neutrals alike. The veto 
power is not, as U.N. history shows, an 
insurmountable barrier. The real veto 
has been the unwillingness of the great 
powers, including the United States, to 
use the U.N. honestly and productively. 


I suggest that we challenge the Peoples 
Republic of China and all the other mem. 
bers of the United Nations to a race for 
peace and justice. Now is the time. Let 
us have the courage to seize it. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 

' clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 
The mechanization of Soviet agriculture 
in which has occurred during the past 
few years is dwarfed by comparison 
with conditions in the United States. 
For the farmers of the United States op- 
erate eight times as much farm machin- 
ery as are used on the collectivized and 
state-owned farms in the Soviet Union. 


A BLOW TO FREEDOM 

(Mr. DUNCAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. Speaker, the vote 
to seat Red China in the United Nations 
was a sad note for many of us. I feel that 
it is a blow to freedom, striking off the 
the membership of a country that nas 
struggled for freedom and against the 
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perils of communism for more than two 
decades. I regard the entire matter as 
an injustice of the most serious propor- 
tions. 

I am sure the question of our support 
and further participation in the U.N. 
will come forward soon. 

I am hopeful that a majority uf the 
Congress will refuse to continue finan- 
cial support. I, for one, will welcome the 
opportunity to do so. 


ARBUTHNOT RIDES AGAIN 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago Frank Sullivan, the noted 
American humorist, celebrated his 80th 
birthday and I took the opportunity to 
note this remarkable anniversary in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record. At that time I 
referred to Mr. Sullivan’s prowess as the 
fashioner of pieces built upon clichés 
wherein the noted expert, Mr. Arbuthnot, 
delivered his pompous and empty 
phrases. 

By a welcome coincidence one of Mr. 
Arbuthnot’s most vacuous effusions, his 
testimony as a literary critic, appeared 
in the October 24, 1971, edition of the 
Book World included with the Washing- 
ton Post of that day. 

It is fitting that this memorable crea- 
tion should have an audience among 
those who are experts in producing re- 
sounding generalities and therefore I 
append Mr. Sullivan’s 1937 New Yorker 
article to my remarks for the benefit of 
my colleagues and readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD generally. 

THE CLICHÉ Expert TESTIFIES AS A LITERARY 
Criric 
(By Frank Sullivan) 

Q. Mr. Arbuthnot, you are an expert in 
the use of the cliché as applied to literary 
criticism? 

A. Iam told that I am, Mr. Sullivan. 

Q. We shall soon find out. What is this 
object, marked Exhibit A? 

A. That is a book. 

Q. Good. What kind of book is it? 

A. It is a minor classic. 

Q. And what kind of document is it? 

A. It is a valuable human document. 

Q. Very good, Mr. Arbuthnot. Please con- 
tinue, 

A. It is a book in which the results of 
painstaking—or scholarly—research are em- 
bodied, and it should appeal to a wide public. 
This reviewer could not put it down. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because of its penetrating insight. It isa 
sincere and moving study of family life 
against the background of a small cathedral 
town. It is also a vivid and faithful portrayal. 

Q. How written? 

A. Written with sympathy, pathos, and 
kindly humor. It throws a clear light on a 
little understood subject and is well worth 
reading. 

Q. How is it illustrated? 


A. Profusely. It is original in conception, 
devoid of sentimentality, highly informative, 
consistently witty, and rich in color. You 
should place it on your library list. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because it strikes a new note in fiction. 
Mystery and suspense crowd its pages. The 
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author has blended fact and fiction and the 
result is an authentic drama of social revolu- 
tion, a definite contribution to poletarian 
literature. 

Q. Told with a wealth of what? 

A. Told with a wealth of detail. 

Q. And how portrayed? 

A. Realistically portrayed, in staccato prose. 
For sheer brillance of style there has been 
nothing like it since Moby Dick. Rarely does 
a narrative move at such a fast pace. 

Q. What is it a shrewd comment on? 

A. The contemporary scene. It marks a 
red-letter day in current literature. It is cap- 
ital entertainment. 

Q. What pervades it? 

A. A faint tinge of irony. 

Q. And how is it translated? 

A. Ably. It is a penetrating study in ab- 
normal psychology, and unlike most scien- 
tific works it is written in language under- 
standable to the layman. It belongs in the 
front rank of modern picaresque literature. 
Ideology. 

Q. I beg your pardon? 

A. I said ideology. Also catharsis. 

Q. What about them? 

A. Well, they have to come in somewhere. 

Q. I see. Now, to return to the minor 
classic, Mr. Arbuthnot. Would you call it a 
subtle and arresting piece of work? 

A. Certainly I would, Why do you suppose 
I'm an expert in the use ^f the cliché? I'd 
also call it an honest attempt to depict, a 
remarkable first novel, a veritable triumph, a 
genuine contribution, a thrilling saga of life 
in frontier days, and the most impressive 
study of degeneration since Zola. It bids fair 
to do down as one of the great biographies of 
all time, including Moby Dick. In short, it 
has unusual merit. 

Q. How does it augur? 

A. It augurs well for the future of the 
author? 

Q. And how does it bid? 

A. It bids fair to become a best-seller. 

Q. And how does it end? 

A. It ends upon a distinct note of despair. 
It is a work of art. 

Q. I'm glad you liked it, Mr. Arbuthnot. 

A, Who said I liked it? 

Q. Didn't you? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because it is, one fears, mawkishly senti- 
mental and, one regrets, faintly pretentious. 
Curiously enough, it does not carry convic- 
tion. Strangely enough, it lacks depth. Oddly 
enough, the denouement is weak. It is to 
be regrettec that the title is rather mislead- 
ing and it need hardly be pointed out that 
the book as a whole lacks cohesion and form. 
I am very much afraid, one regrets, that it 
falls definitely into the escapist school of fic- 
tion. And of course, like all first novels, it 
is autobiographical. 

Q. I'm glad you told me, I won't buy it. 

A. Ah, but in spite of its faults it con- 
tains much of real value, It kept me awake 
till three. In the opinion of the present re- 
viewer it would be the long-awaited great 
American novel except for one serious de- 
fect. 

Q. What is that? 

A. It lacks an index. 

Q. Mr. Arbuthnot, it is easy to see that 
you have earned your spurs in the field of 
literary criticism, So much for the book 
Now, observe this object I hold here in my 
hand, marked Exhibit B. What is it? 

A. That. That is an author, 

Q. Whose are those italics, Mr. Arbuthnot? 

A. The italics are mine. 

Q. What kind of author is this? 

A. A promising young author who should 
be watched. 

Q. What does he write? 

A. Powerful first novels. 

Q. What kind of storyteller is he? 
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A. He's a born storyteller. 

Q. What kind of satirist is he? 

A. Asatirist of the first order. 

Q. Tell us more about this interesting 
creature. 

A. Well, he cannot be lightly dismissed. He 
is undoubtedly to be reckoned with, one feels, 
as a definite force. He is in the front rank 
of the younger writers. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because his work plainly shows the in- 
fluence of Joyce, Hemingway, Huxley, Proust, 
Gertrude Stein, Auden, Eliot, and Virginia 
Woolf. Here is an authentic talent from which 
we may expect great things. 

Q. So what do you do? 

A. So I hail him, And I acclaim him. He 
has a keen ear for the spoken word. He also 
has a flair. He sets out to tell. He deals with 
themes, or handles them. He recaptures 
moods, His execution is brilliant, his insight 
is poetic, his restraint is admirable, and he 
has a sense of values. There is something 
almost uncanny in his ability to look into 
men’s souls. And he paints a vivid word pic- 
ture and works on a vast canvas. 

Q. How? 

A. With consummate artistry. He writes 
with commendable frankness. 

Q. Using what kind of style? 

A. Using a limpid prose style. He has a 
real freshness of approach that stamps him 
as an artist in the true sense of the word. 
He culls his material and his niche in the 
hall of literary fame seems secure. 

Q. I'm glad you like him, Mr. Arbuthnot. 

A. But I don't. 

Q. No? Why not? 

A. Because his talent is plainly superficial 
and ephemeral. He has an unfortunate habit 
of allowing his personality to obtrude. His 
book is badly documented and not the least 
of his many irritating mannerisms is his ad- 
diction to inexcusable typographical errors. 
His book is full of clichés and he does not 
make his characters live and feel and breathe. 
And he writes with one eye on Hollywood. 

Q. You mean to tell me that a cad like that 
has the audacity to call himself an author? 

A. Well now, don’t be too hard on him. Al- 
though he decidedly does not justify his early 
promise it is as yet too early to evaluate his 
work. Want to know about the plot? 

Q. Yes, indeed. What about the plot? 

A. It is well rounded and fully developed. 
But it is marred by structural weaknesses. 

Q. What kind of structural weaknesses? 

A. Inherent structural weaknesses. It is 
motivated, of course. And its threads are cun- 
ningly woven into a harmonious texture by 
the deft hand of a skilled literary craftsman. 

Q. Just one thing more, Mr. Arbuthnot. 
How many kinds of readers are there? 

A. Three—casual, general, and gentle. 

Q. Mr. Arbuthnot, I think that is all. I 
can’t thank you enough for having come here 
today to help us out. 

A. It has been a pleasure—a vivid, fascinat- 
ing, significant, vigorous, timely, gracious, 
breath-taking, mature, adequate, nostalgic, 
unforgettable, gripping, articulate, engross- 
ing, poignant, and adult pleasure to be of 
service to you, Mr. Sullivan. Good day, sir. 


SHARED TUITION PLAN: A TAX 
CREDIT FOR TOMORROW 


(Mr. CAREY of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CAREY of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in 1965, when I was privileged to be a 
member of the Education and Labor 
Committee, Congress made history with 
the passage of two major educational 
laws—the Elementary and Secondary 
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Education Act, and the Higher Education 
Act. With these two enactments, we com- 
mitted ourselves to achieving education 
excellence and to the improvement of ed- 
ucational opportunities. 

Obviously, the goal has not yet been 
reached, but we have made headway. Our 
intention in 1965 was to guarantee all 
qualified students the chance to pursue 
higher education. To do this we expanded 
an existing work-study program. We 
initiated programs of educational oppor- 
tunity grants for low-income students as 
well as a program of insured loans and 
loan subsidies. We have since expanded 
these programs as well as the NDEA stu- 
dent loan program. 

However, the spiraling costs of higher 
education are outstripping our efforts. 
The average cost of sending a student to 
a public college is nearly $1,500 a year. 
The cost of sending a student to a private 
college is double that amount and if a 
youngster wishes to attend an Ivy League 
college the cost is between $4,500 and 
$5,000 a year. To this, you must add at 
least $500 a year for transportation, 
books, laundry, and other expenses. Over 
a 4-year period the totals are staggering. 
And pity the poor family with more than 
two college-bound children. Such ex- 
penses make higher education prohibi- 
tive to a large percentage of families, no 
longer just needy, low-income families 
but middle-income families as well. Equal 
educational opportunity has become a 
formidable challenge. 

The 92d Congress is considering ma- 
jor higher education legislation. The 
Senate passed the Education Amend- 
ments of 1971 (S. 659) on August 6 and 
the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee recently reported out the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1971 (H.R. 7248) which will 
reach the floor today. Major aspects of 
this legislation include the provision of 
general institutional aid or cost-of-edu- 
cation allowances to assist colleges with 
general operating expenses. Such aid 
would help colleges to slow down the ac- 
celerated increases we have been witness- 
ing in tuition charges. In addition, in- 
creases will probably be proposed in ex- 
isting programs of student financial aid. 

I am certain that this alone will not 
achieve equal educational opportunity. 
These Federal programs emphasize as- 
sistance to poor and lower income fami- 
lies, but offer little help to middle-income 
families. I certainly do not take issue 
with the postulate that proportionately 
greater educational assistance should go 
to lower income families, but it is not a 
logical extension of this postulate to as- 
sume that middle- to moderate-income 
families should be without some assist- 
ance. It is far more equitable, I submit, 
to assume that while the lower income 
families may need complete financing in 
attaining their higher education goals, 
the middie- to moderate-income families 
need partial assistance in meeting their 
children's education expenses. 

We must also develop approaches of 
student aid which will not require further 
massive long-term outlays of Federal 
funds but will help the average family to 
afford the high cost of college. The pri- 
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mary program of financial assistance for 
higher education currently available to 
middle-income families is the insured 
student loan program. Certainly, all of 
my colleagues must be aware that in 
many districts this program is simply 
not sufficient—another consequence of 
the tight money, high-interest market. 

For years bills have been introduced in 
both Houses which would provide tax 
credits or tax deductions for the ex- 
penses of higher education. Tax incen- 
tives have become a permanent and use- 
ful component of our tax system as a 
vehicle for achieving a public purpose 
that would be difficult to attain by direct 
means. But the use of tax credits have 
usually been opposed by the executive 
branch and key committee members in 
Congress. The primary objections have 
been that such bills would cost the Treas- 
ury too much money. 

Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing 
legislation which would provide greatly 
needed financial relief to middle-income 
parents and yet would not further de- 
plete Treasury revenues. It is ironic in- 
deed that that group of citizens who 
bears the heaviest tax burden, whose 
taxes finance Federal student aid pro- 
grams are not eligible to participate fully 
in these programs. With such an inequity 
I can understand the resistance of many 
taxpayers to higher outlays for educa- 
tion. 

My bill would work as follows: 

The parent, or taxpayer financially re- 
sponsible for the tuition and fees of any 
student enrolled in an institution of 
higher education, would be allowed a tax 
credit of up to 50 percent of the educa- 
tional expenses paid during any given 
year. The amount of the tax credit would 
not exceed $1,500 for any given year, and 
the aggregate credits over the period of 
education of the student are not to ex- 
ceed $10,000. 

To be eligible for this tax credit, the 
parent and the student join in an agree- 
ment with the Secretary of the Treasury 
under which the student would agree to 
repay the amount of the tax credit 
granted to the parent. The amount of the 
repayment shall include interest from 
the date of the allowance of the credit, 
at the prevailing Government interest 
rate. Repayment would extend over a 10- 
year period which would begin 2 years 
after the completion of the education of 
the student. 

Mr. Speaker, my shared tuition plan 
would allow students from middle in- 
come families to complete their educa- 
tion without any further massive Federal 
Government outlays for tuition. There is 
no revenue loss for the Government; 
rather, there is a revenue advance from 
the Government to the student via the 
parent. 

The student, once responsible for the 
cost of his education, is likely to be more 
diligent in his studies as are most of us 
when we are spending our own money. 
The parent would have the satisfaction 
of helping to provide for the education 
of his children without incurring oppres- 
sive debts for a service which benefits 
the student and our country and the next 
generation. 
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The late President Kennedy, in his 
report to the Congress in 1963, stated: 


For the individual the doors to the... 
colleges lead to the richest treasures of our 
open society ... the power of knowledge... 
the training and skills necessary for produc- 
tive employment . . . the wisdom, the ideals 
and the culture which enrich life... the 
creative, self-disciplined understanding of 
society needed for good citizenship in to- 
day's... world... 


Mr, Speaker, in order to keep these 
doors open, I introduce today the shared 
tuition plan; A tax credit for tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, I also include with my 
remarks at this point a short summary 
of the bill: 


ANALYSIS OF SHARED TUITION PLAN: A TAx 
CREDIT For TOMORROW 


1. General Purposes: To amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to allow a repayable 
eredit for certain expenses of higher 
education. 

2. General Rule and Amount of Credit: 
The parent, or taxpayer financially respon- 
sible for the tuition of any student enrolled 
in an institution of higher education, would 
be allowed a tax credit of an amount equal 
to the lesser of either 50% of the educational 
expenses paid during any given year or 
$1500. 

A limit of $10,000 would be set on the total 
amount of borrowing in order to regulate the 
deferred revenue and prevent borrowers from 
incurring inordinate obligations. 

3. Requirements: The taxpayer must pay 
at least 25% of the student's expenses of 
higher education for the year. 

The Secretary of the Treasury will publish 
a simple uniform agreement under which the 
taxpayer and the student jointly agree that 
the amount of the credit shall be repaid dur- 
ing the 10-year period which begins not later 
than 12 nor earlier than 9 months after the 
student ceases to pursue a full-time course 
of study at an institution of higher educa- 
tion. 

The repayment shall include interest in- 
curred from the date of the allowance of 
the credit. 

The Shared Tuition Plan has been reviewed 
by the Special Sub-Committee on Education, 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, the Ways and Means Committee, 
the Office of Tax Analysis of the Department 
of the Treasury, and the New York State 
Office of Education. 


HIGHER EDUCATION STUDENT AID 


(Mr. FRASER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
appropriate time, the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. QUIE) and myself will 
offer an amendment to title IV of the 
Higher Education Act, H.R. 7248. Our in- 
tent is to add greater equity and predict- 
ability to the educational opportunity 
grant program, whose authorization is 
extended in title IV. 

All of us, I think, recognize the major 
impact that EOG has had on higher edu- 
cation since its inception in 1965. Over 
700,000 students have received financial 
assistance under this federally funded 
program. For many, EOG aid has meant 
the difference between attending college 
and not attending. 

But the accomplishments of this pro- 
gram, as important as they have been, 
should not blind us to some very real 
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shortcomings in the EOG aid allocation 
system. 

These shortcomings were outlined in a 
Washington Post editorial just prior to 
committee action on H.R. 7248. On Sep- 
tember 28, the Post observed that— 

Student aid programs have grown in a 
topsy-turvy fashion, and anomalies and in- 
equities abound. 

Under the Educational Opportunity Grant 
program, funds are first allotted among states 
and some states are able to fill a much higher 
proportion of requests for aid than others. 
Hence a student's chances of obtaining aid 
depend in part on where he happens to live. 
Within states the money goes to colleges and 
universities in proportion to their requests 
and is then doled out by student aid officers. 
Until recently institutions had considerable 
latitude in defining “need” and standards 
varied widely. In the last couple of years the 
Commissioner of Education has been promul- 
gating stricter definitions of need and has 
endeavored to ensure that—at least within 
a given state—requests for aid from the low- 
est income students are filled first. 

At best, however, the current system leaves 
the student in a quandary. He cannot find 
out in advance how much aid he will receive 
and he may be treated very differently de- 
pending not only on where he lives but 
on where he applies. 


The Post indicated a preference for 
the Quie proposal, pointing out that the 
Green bill, later approved by the full 
committee, merely perpetuated the in- 
equities in the current system: 

The Quie version would establish a uni- 
form national method of determining the 
aid for which a student was eligible. Any 
qualified student would receive a grant de- 
termined by his family size and financial re- 
sources—up to a maximum for the neediest 
students of $1,400 a year or half the cost of 
attending college, whichever was less, This 
formulation seems to us both more equitable 
and easier for students to grasp and antici- 
pate, We hope the Committee will choose the 
Quie version. 


In effect, the Quie-Fraser amendment 
reaffirms an original intent of the 1965 
Higher Education Act—to provide aid for 
those students with the greatest need. I 
hope that my colleagues will give full 
consideration to this intent before cast- 
ing their vote tomorrow. 


AMBASSADOR YOST ANALYZES 
U.N. VOTE ON CHINA 


(Mr. YATES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, Ambassador 
Charles W. Yost, now retired, is one of 
the five American ambassadors desig- 
nated in our Foreign Service as career 
Ambassadors. That rank is the highest 
position an American career Foreign 
Service officer can attain. 

Until recently, Mr. Yost was the Amer- 
ican Ambassador to the United Nations, 
a post he held for several years. He also 
served as Ambassador Adlai E. Steven- 
son’s professional adviser and was Dep- 
uty Ambassador from 1961 until 1965. 
He is thoroughly versed in the workings 
of the United Nations, and, having been 
through a number of the debates in the 
United Nations on the question of admit- 
ting the People’s Republic of China, he 
is entirely familiar with that issue. His 
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analysis of that subject, which appeared 

in the September—-October Vista maga- 

zine, has great importance, and I am 

pleased to attach part of my remarks: 

CHINA, THE UNITED STATES AND THE U.N. 
(By Charles W. Yost) 

From the perspective of history our chil- 
dren and grandchildren will no doubt be 
amazed that the government which unques- 
tionably controlled the whole of China ex- 
cept Formosa was denied representation in 
the United Nations for more than two de- 
cades after it won the civil war. This pro- 
longed exclusion was an impressive, though 
hardly an inspiring, demonstration of the 
power the United States exercised during 
those decades, for there seems little doubt 
that but for its opposition the People’s Re- 
public of China would have been represented 
in New York many years earlier. 

The United States of course orchestrated 
the role which Nationalist China played in 
drafting the Charter and single-handedly in- 
stalled her among the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, neither of 
which roles was justified by China's external 
capacities at that time or perhaps since that 
time. Having so fervently sponsored the Na- 
tionalists, we were shocked at the early down- 
fall which, pursuant to the mythology of the 
time, we attributed to the Soviet Union, 
rather than to their own ineptitude and the 
capabilities of the Chinese Communists. 

Nevertheless, the United States might be- 
fore long have felt compelled to accept the 
logic of events and in 1950 at least to tolerate 
the substitution of Communist for National- 
ist China in the UN, if the attack on Korea 
and Peking’s subsequent involvement in it 
had not occurred. Previous American hos- 
tility to the People’s Republic was so in- 
flamed by the experience of fighting her 
armies in Korea that the pattern of exclud- 
ing her from participation in all internation- 
al institutions was firmly set for two decades, 
long after some American leaders, such as 
Adlai Stevenson, had concluded it was no 
longer reasonable or profitable. President 
Kennedy in his first year in office seriously 
considered a change in the policy but found 
opposition to any change, from the “China 
Lobby” and others, still so politically en- 
trenched and articulate that he decided not 
to risk a costly domestic battle. 

In 1965 the traditional resolution presented 
to the UN Assembly by the friends of Peking, 
the so-called “Albanian resolution,” provid- 
ing for the “restoration of the lawful rights” 
of the People’s Republic and the expulsion 
of “the representatives of Chiang Kai-shek,” 
achieved a tie vote and it seemed that per- 
haps the tide had turned. However, by the 
time of the next General Assembly the “Cul- 
tural Revolution” had produced such shock- 
ing disarray inside China that opposition to 
her participation in the UN revived and was 
mdintained without serious difficulty for 
another four years. 

In 1970, however, the Albanian resolution 
received for the first time a simple majority, 
51 to 40. This “majority,” nevertheless, still 
represented only 40% of UN members, since 
25 abstained and 2 did not participate in the 
vote. Moreover, the previous adoption of the 
U.S.-sponsored “important question” resolu- 
tion, requiring a two-thirds majority for any 
change in Chinese representation, ensured 
the failure of the Albanian resolution. 

If one judged by the voting record alone, 
one might have said that change in the pat- 
tern had been so slight and slow that on these 
grounds there would be no reason to an- 
ticipate an early turnabout. True, the Al- 
banian resolution had a simple majority in 
1970, but the votes in favor were only four 
more than in 1965; the votes against were 
actually two more than in 1965, and the ab- 
stentions were five more. There were still at 
the beginning of 1971, moreover, more UN 
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members having diplomatic relations with 
Taipei than with Peking. 

Nevertheless, a far more significant change 
had occurred by that time than the bare 
votes revealed. For years many governments, 
including many that voted against the Al- 
banian resolution because they opposed the 
expulsion of Taiwan or merely out of friend- 
ship for the United States, had felt it increas- 
ingly illogical and unwise that there should 
be no place in an international institution, 
which aspires to be universal, for the govern- 
ment firmly in control of the world’s largest 
population. Even many of those most friendly 
to the United States were growing increas- 
ingly unhappy with its insistence that they 
conform to a policy they felt was obsolete 
and damaging to their own interests and 
those of the United Nations. 

President Nixon himself had several times 
voiced his belief that the People’s Republic 
of China should be drawn out of its long- 
standing isolation and into participation in 
the common endeavors of the international 
community. More and more governments 
were coming to feel that the very process of 
such participation, the exposure of the lead- 
ers and representatives of the PRC to cur- 
rents of opinion and winds of change outside 
their own inward-looking society, which 
would flow from their presence at UN meet- 
ings, would be healthy in its effect both on 
them and on the world at large. There were 
also matters of the greatest pith and sub- 
stance in which the involvement of the PRC 
would be useful, in some cases indispens- 
able—such as the control and reduction of 
both nuclear and conventional armaments, 
the stabilization and security of East Asia, 
and the protection of the environment. 

In the context of these considerations and 
this newly prevailing mood, the simple 
majority of 2 votes for the Albanian resolu- 
tion had a catalytic effect far out of propor- 
tion to the bare arithmetic. The stage was 
already set at the beginning of the year, 
therefore, for some dramatic movement dur- 
ing the 1971 General Assembly. The only 
question in the minds of informed observers 
was whether the shift to Peking would be so 
substantial as to ensure its seating this year 
or whether, as the Secretary-General had at 
one point speculated, one more year would 
elapse before the changeover was con- 
summated, 

It did not require much perspicacity to 
divine that in these circumstances even the 
United States must be seriously reconsidering 
its policy, its interests and its options. It was 
clear enough that the status quo could no 
longer be preserved and that traditional 
tactics were almost certain to fail. It was in 
this highly fluid environment that there oc- 
curred the famous ping-pong episode, a clear 
signal from the People’s Republic that it was 
at last prepared to respond to the cautious 
overtures for more normal relations which 
the Nixon Administration had for some time 
been putting forward. For its part the U.S, 
Government, with admirable agility and 
flexibility, almost at once replied with the 
secret Kissinger visit to Peking and the 
extraordinary announcement of the Presi- 
dent’s intention to visit the Chinese capital. 

It is not relevant to the subject of this ar- 
ticle to go into all the implications of the 
President's decision, to discuss, for example, 
whether a Summit meeting with the Chinese 
before one with the Soviets is wise, whether 
such a meeting could or could not hasten a 
Vietnam settlement or whether it is likely to 
prove politically profitable or unprofitable to 
Mr. Nixon in November 1972. Two points are, 
however, both clear and relevant. First, the 
visit is a bold and imaginative step which, 
whatever its other consequences, cannot but 
help to reduce the regrettable isolation of 
China. Second, many if not most UN mem- 
bers will interpret this gesture by the chief 
traditional adversary of Communist China as 
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removing any conceivable justification for its 
further exclusion from the United Nations. 

Unfortunately, however, nothing is ever 
simple in international relations. The United 
States also has long-standing obligations 
and commitments to the Republic of China 
on Taiwan, It has jettisoned the last vestige 
of fiction that this Government has any legit- 
imate claim to Mainland China, but it can- 
not, without loss of “honor” and “credibil- 
ity,” abandon altogether a faithful ally and 
a strategically important Pacific outpost. How 
to reconcile these moral and military obliga- 
tions to Taipei with the newly emerging rela- 
tionship with Peking is as difficult a problem 
in diplomacy as one can imagine. 

Insofar as the UN aspects are concerned, 
the Administration has chosen to straddle, 
to try to have its cake and eat it too; in other 
words, to breathe new life into the old con- 
cept of "Two Chinas.” In the words of the 
memorandum the United States submitted 
to the UN on August 17: “In dealing with 
the problem of the representation of China, 
the United Nations should take cognizance 
of the existence of both the People’s Republic 
of China and the Republic of China and re- 
flect that incontestable reality in the man- 
ner by which it makes provision for China's 
representation. ... Thus the People’s Repub- 
lic of China should be represented and at the 
same time provision should be made that the 
Republic of China is not deprived of its 
representation.” 

On the face of it, this position does not 
seem illogical or unreasonable, There has in 
recent years been a growing sentiment among 
UN members, which has also been voiced by 
the Secretary-General, in favor of “univer- 
Sality”; that is, that the UN should become 
as nearly universal as possible. In particular, 
it has been felt, and the Secretary-General 
has urged, that the states divided after World 
War II should no longer be excluded pending 
reunification, but that the governments es- 
tablished in both parts should be represented 
in the UN, of course without prejudice to 
eventual reunification by agreement between 
them. This “dual representation” would pre- 
sumably include the two Germanys, the two 
Koreas and perhaps, after the war there is 
ended, the two Vietnams. Though it is im- 
possible to determine this exactly, it is prob- 
able that a majority of UN members would 
prefer that this principle of universality 
should also extend to the governments con- 
trolling the two parts of China, even though 
there is a vast discrepancy between the areas 
and populations controlled by each. Never- 
theless, as has often been pointed out, the 
14 million population of Taiwan is larger 
than that of more than half the UN members 
and its economic level and progress are well 
above those of most developing countries. 

Therefore, one might reasonably suppose 
that a majority of members of the UN would 
be happy to resolve the China representation 
question, if they thought they could, by 
adopting some “dual representation” for- 
mula which would seat the People’s Republic 
in both the Security Council and the General 
Assembly, but would also provide a seat in 
the Assembly for the Republic of China on 
Taiwan. It is of course recognized that the 
latter government may not be representative 
of the people of Taiwan, a majority of whom 
are Taiwanese, not Chinese, but it is tactily 
understood, even though rarely mentioned, 
that the governments of a large number of 
UN members would be unlikely to win a free 
election in the Western sense. The only real- 
istic criterion for membership and repre- 
sentation must be, not the democratic char- 
acter of the government concerned, but the 
Charter criterion of being “able and willing 
to carry out its obligations under the Char- 
ter.” 

In light of these facts and attitudes, it is 
probable that, had the United States been 
willing to support or accept a dual repre- 
sentation” formula several years ago. even 
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one or two years ago, the Assembly would 
have approved. But having as in other cases 
waited too long, the United States—and Na- 
tionalist China—may well have missed the 
boat. 

Of course the Nationalist Government, 
still claiming to be the government of the 
whole of China, has itself hitherto strongly 
opposed dual representation,” but it might 
be prevailed upon to live with it if the only 
alternative were total exclusion. However, 
the real, and probably decisive, obstacle to 
adoption of a “dual representation” formula 
for China in 1971 is that the People’s Repub- 
lic, which a majority of UN members now 
certainly desire to see seated in the UN, con- 
tinues to Insist that it would not under any 
circumstances sit if Taiwan were still there. 
Peking reiterated this condition in the most 
categorical terms last month following Sec- 
retary Rogers’ announcement of the latest 
U.S. position. There is no reason not to take 
the condition seriously, particularly since 
the People’s Republic of China must calcu- 
late that the tide is moving so irresistibly in 
its favor that, even should the U.S. tactic 
prevail this year, it would almost certainly 
be set aside by the Assembly next year. There 
would appear to be almost no incentive for 
Peking to compromise on an issue which has 
for years been so central to its national aims, 
Indeed the Chinese are likely now, in the 
light of the diminishing U.S. presence in 
East Asia and their obvious concern that a 
rearmed Japan might eventually fill the 
“vacuum,” to be even more determined 
than before not to admit that Taiwan has 
even the shadow of a right to a status sepa- 
rate from the Mainland, 

The U.S. Administration is therefore now 
confronted with a dilemma perhaps even 
more acute than that which existed before 
the proposed Summit meeting was an- 
nounced. For the reasons stated above, it 
has felt compelled, while now urging that 
the People’s Republic be represented in the 
UN, still to insist that the Government of 
the Republic of China not be deprived of 
its representation. The United States appears 
also to feel obliged not merely to assume this 
posture in a formal way, but to carry out 
its annual worldwide campaign of rounding 
up votes in support of the U.S. position on 
this subject. 

It appears, moreover, to be urging the 
Assembly not only to “affirm the continued 
right of representation of the Republic of 
China,” but also to “decide that any proposal 
in the General Assembly which would result 
in depriving the Republic of China of repre- 
sentation in the United Nations is an im- 
portant question under Article 18 of the 
Charter.” From a commonsense point of view 
the question of a change in Chinese repre- 
sentation always has been and still is im- 
portant. However, since resolutions to this 
effect have for ten years been used as a par- 
liamentary device to exclude the PRC from 
the United Nations and since it is quite clear 
that if the GRC is not now in some way 
“deprived of representation” the PRC will 
not come in, the new “important question” 
resolution is likely to be perceived by a ma- 
jority of UN members as merely a revival of 
the old one, in different guise but with the 
same objectionable end in view. 

Just why the U.S. Administration, so soon 
after dramatically renewing contact with the 
PRC and committing itself to a Summit 
meeting in Peking, should display such zeal 
in pursuing in the UN a policy it knows to be 
utterly obnoxious to the PRC, is far from 
clear. Perhaps the very fact that it leaned 
so far and so suddenly toward Peking, to the 
consternation not only of Taipei but of 
Tokyo and other friends in East Asia, and to 
the horror of some right-wing opinion in the 
United States, has caused it to attempt to 
compensate and to reassure those thus of- 
fended by ardently defending the “rights” 
of Taiwan in the UN. 
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It is hard to see, however, how this tactic, 
even if it should be temporarily successful, 
could be profitable to the United States or 
to anyone else. The PRC no doubt expects 
the United States, at least for the present, 
to remain loyal to the GRC and to continue 
to maintain its right to sit in the General 
Assembly. It seems doubtful, however, that 
the PRC would expect the United States, just 
after having agreed to the Summit in Pe- 
king, to carry its loyalty to Talpei so far as 
actually to mobilize a UN majority for a 
posture which the PRC has repeatedly and 
categorically stated would prevent its assum- 
ing a UN seat. If this should occur, one 
wonders what would happen to the new cli- 
mate of détente between the two countries. 

Certainly there would be an outburst of 
rage in Peking which would be more than 
ritualistic. Under those circumstances would 
the Nixon-Chou meeting take place as and 
when planned? If it did, could it in that at- 
mosphere accomplish the objectives the par- 
ticipants originally had in mind? In an- 
nouncing the meeting far in advance, both 
parties have given hostages to fortune in that 
each has to some extent constrained himself 
not to take in the interval action so ob- 
noxious to the other that the meeting would 
be called off or, if held, would prove a fiasco. 
In this respect President Nixon would seem 
to have more of a problem than the Chinese 
Prime Minister, for he would suffer more po- 
litically at home and abroad than would 
Chou En-lal if his dramatic initiative should 
fizzle out. 

In light of these considerations, perhaps 
what we should devoutly hope for is that, 
despite its conspicuous efforts, the United 
States would fail in the forthcoming Assem- 
bly to obtain approval of any form of dual 
representation, the PRC would be seated in 
the Security Council and the General Assem- 
bly on its own terms, and the GRC would 
consequently lose its seats, Actually this 
would seem to be the more probable outcome. 
It seems doubtful that so strong a tide could 
be stemmed at the last minute by a tactical 
device which, no matter how plausible and 
attractive it may seem in principle, how con- 
sonant it may be with the widely touted goal 
of “universality,” would nevertheless clearly 
frustrate the will of the majority that the 
PRC at last be seated. It seems questionable 
that the majority would tolerate any such 
frustration. The United States is therefore 
likely to be saved by its friends, hopefully 
this year rather than next, from the hazards 
of the curlously ambivalent tactics it has 
chosen to pursue. 

Two final points need to be made. First, 
it is sometimes claimed that the introduc- 
tion into the Security Council, as a per- 
manent member with a veto, of a state 
having a view of the world so alien to that 
of the majority of UN members, so alien 
even to that of the Soviet Union, would 
cripple the Council and bring to a halt 
even the sadly insufficient peacemaking and 
peacekeeping enterprises in which it now 
engages. This of course might just be what 
would happen. 

My judgment would be, however, that the 
PRC is acutely aware of this suspicion and 
expectation on the part of many UN mem- 
bers, that it would be clever enough initially 
to surprise them by displaying in the UN 
the urbanity and tact characteristic of Chou 
En-lai, and that over the longer run the 
Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung would prove no 
more irreconcilable with the UN Charter 
than the less explicitly formulated 
“thoughts” of other great powers and many 
small ones. 

Second and finally, the unfortunate fact 
that the GRC may soon no longer be rep- 
resented in the United Nations does not 
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at all mean that it will cease to exist as a 
viable and respectable government or that 
U.S. association with it and commitments 
to it will not be maintained as long as it 
freely choose to continue its separate 
status. The other divided states, not to 
mention Switzerland, have existed for many 
years without representation at the UN. It 
is to be hoped that seats for them, and per- 
haps for Taiwan as well, will eventually be 
offered but, if they are not, these states will 
nevertheless continue to survive. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr, Jones of Tennessee (at the request 
of Mr. Boccs), for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mrs. Suiitvan for October 28 and Oc- 
tober 29, on account of business in the 
District. 


Mr. Gray (at the request of Mr. 


Boccs) , for today and Thursday, October 
28, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Srxes, for 15 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lanpcrese) and to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Spence, for 1 hour, today. 

Mr. Crane, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr, STEIGER of Wisconsin, for 15 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. FRENZEL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. FINDLEY, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, for 15 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Hosmer, for 20 minutes, on Octo- 
ber 28. "i 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKay) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr. Fraser, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Reuss, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr, BLATNIK, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Mr. St GERMAIN, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonzatez, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Popett, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Mrntsu, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Wacconner, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mrs, Aszuc, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LanncREBE) and to include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. KEITH in two instances. 

Mr. ESCH. 

Mr. Rosison of New York in two in- 
stances. 

Mr, RIEGLE. 
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DERWINSKI in three instances, 
DEL CLAwson in two instances, 
Scumirz in three instances. 
DUNCAN, 
Bray in three instances. 
HUTCHINSON. 
ScuHERLE in two instances. 
QUILLEN in two instances. 
Wyman in two instances. 
CONABLE. 
HOSMER. 
Wvute in four instances. 
Burke of Florida in two instances. 
Morse in two instances. 
ZwacH in two instances. 
HUNT. 
DEVINE. 
Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 
Mr. SKUBITZ. 

l. GUBSER, 

. KUYKENDALL in two instances. 

. ASHBROOK in three instances. 

. MCCLOSKEY. 

. FRENZEL. 

. LUJAN. 

. BROOMFIELD. 

. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

. WIGGINS, 

Mr. GOLDWATER in two instances. 

Mr. DU PONT. 

Mr. FREY. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL in three instances. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKay) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN in two instances. 

Mr. Harrincton in two instances. 

Mr, BapıLLo in two instances. 

Mr. Drinan in two instances. 

Mr. CELLER in two instances. 

Mr. Gonzalez in two instances. 

Mr. Pope. in two instances. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey in two in- 
stances, 

Mr. WALDI in 11 instances. 

Mr. Kyros in two instances. 

Mr. Dent in three instances. 

Mr. DELANEY. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 

Mr. Mazzotti. 

Mr. Rocers in five instances. 

Mr. Hacan in three instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. BENNETT. 

Mr. KEE. 

Mr. Lonc of Maryland. 

Mr. Faunrroy in five instances. 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr. RANGEL in five instances. 

Mr. TIERNAN. 

Mr. Becicxu in three instances. 

Mr. PICKLE in five instances. 

Mr. Carey of New York. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Epwarps of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts in three 
instances. 

Mr. DELLUMS in eight instances. 

Mr. Wotrr in three instances. 

Mr. Huncate in four instances, 

Mr. STEED. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 137. An act to provide for the conveyance 
of certain public lands in Wyoming to the 
occupants of the land. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on October 26, 1971, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, a 
bill and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 9844. An act to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 923. A joint resolution to assure 
that every needy schoolchild will receive a 
free or reduced price lunch as required by 
section 9 of the National School Lunch Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 7 o’clock and 30 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, October 28, 1971, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXVI, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

1230. A letter from the Chairman, District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency, 
transmitting the annual report of the Agency 
for fiscal year 1970, pursuant to section 15 
of Public Law 592, 79th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

1231. A letter from the Tulsa regional so- 
licitor, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
transmitting a copy of the decision on ap- 
peal in the matter of the heirship determi- 
nation of Joseph James, deceased halfbreed 
Kaw allottee, pursuant to Private Law 90~ 
318; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

1232. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the activities and status of civil 
defense in the United States, Department of 
the Army; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WAGGONNER: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H.R. 6065. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 903(c)(2) of the Social Security Act 
(Rept. No. 92-589). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 10604. A bill to amend 
title II of the Social Security Act to permit 
the payment of the lump-sum death payment 
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to pay the burial and memorial services ex- 
penses and related expenses for an insured 
individual whose body is unavailable for 
burial; with an amendment (Rept. No. 92- 
590). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 8116. A bill 
to consent to the Kansas-Nebraska Big Blue 
River compact; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 92-591). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 
Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 9418. A bill 
to designate the Mountain Park Reservoir, 
Okla., as the Tom Steed Reservoir (Rept. No. 
92-592). Referred to the House Calendar. 
Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 11232. A bill to further provide for the 
farmer-owned cooperative system of making 
credit available to farmers and ranchers and 
their cooperatives, for rural residences, and 
to associations and other entities upon which 
farming operations are dependent, to provide 
for an adequate and flexible flow of money 
into rural areas, and to modernize and con- 
solidate existing farm credit law to meet 
current and future rural credit needs, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 92-593). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 11421. A bill to provide for the pre- 
vention of sickle cell anemia; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ASPIN (for himself, Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. ANDERSON 
of Tennessee, Mr. Bouanp, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Mr. COTTER, Mrs. Grasso, 
Mr. Gupr, Mr. HatHaway, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. LUJAN, 
Mr. McCormack, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr, 
O'Hara, Mr. SErBeRLING, and Mr. 
WOLFF): 

H.R. 11422. A bill to prohibit the export of 
domestically extracted crude oll, and any 
petroleum products made from such oll, un- 
less Congress first approves such exportation; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BLATNIK (for himself and Mr. 
HARSHA) : 

H.R. 11423. A bill to extend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act until January 
31, 1972; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CAREY of New York: 

H.R. 11424. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against the individual income tax to a tax- 
payer who pays the tuition and certain re- 
lated items of a student at an institution of 
higher education, where the taxpayer and 
the student agree to repay the credit (with 
interest) to the United States after the edu- 
cation is completed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAREY of New York (for him- 
seif, Mrs. Apzuc, Mr. AppaBso, Mr, 
Brasco, Mr. BURTON, Mr. CELLER, Mr. 
Corman, Mr. Dow, Mr. WILLIAM D, 
Forp, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr, HELSTOSKI, Mrs. Minx, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. PERKINS, Mr. PopELL, Mr. RAN- 
GEL, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. SCHEUER, 
and Mr. ST Germain): 

H.R. 11425. A bill to permit greater involve- 
ment of American medical organizations and 
personnel in the furnishing of health serv- 
ices and assistance to the developing na- 
tions of the world, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. CARNEY: 

H.R. 11426. A bill to provide for the com- 
pensation of persons injured by certain crim- 
inal acts, to make grants to States for the 
payment of such compensation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 11427. A bill to protect collectors of 
antique glassware against the manufacture 
in the United States or the importation of 
imitations of such glassware; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CLANCY: 

H.R. 11428. A bill to amend section 509 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt 
libraries from the definition of private foun- 
dations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COTTER: 

H.R. 11429. A bill to amend the Anti- 
Dumping Act of 1921; to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to stem the outflow 
of U.S. jobs, technology, and capital, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 11430. A bill to limit U.S. contribu- 
tions to the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho (for himself 
and Mr. MCCLURE) : 

H.R. 11431. A bill to amend the Federal 
Metal and Nonmetallic Mine Safety Act of 
1966 (80 Stat. 772); to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MIKVA (for himself, Mr. Bor- 
LING, Mr. Burton, Mr. Kyros, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. SCHEVER, Mr. DENHOLM, 
Mr. PICKLE, and Mrs, Aszuc) : 

H.R. 11432, A bill to change the minimum 
age qualification for serving as a juror in 
Federal courts from 21 years of age to 18 
years of age; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 11433. A bill to amend the tariff and 
trade laws of the United States to promote 
full employment and restore a diversified 
production base; to amenc the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to stem the outfiow of 
U.S. capital, jobs, technology, and produc- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R 11434. A bill to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to establish orderly 
procedures for the consideration of appli- 
cations for renewal of broadcast licenses; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 11435. A bill to require the National 
Railroad Passenger Corp. to provide free or 
reduced-rate railroad transportation to re- 
tired railroad employees and their depend- 
ents on the same basis that such transpor- 
tation was available to such employees and 
dependents on the date of enactment of the 
Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SISK: 

HR. 11436. A bill to amend the Morrill 
Acts, the Bankhead-Jones Act, the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act of 1946, and other agri- 
cultural statutes to constitute the College of 
the Virgin Islands and the University of 
Guam as land-grant colleges; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin (for 
himself, Mrs. Green of Oregon, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. QUIE, Mr. DELLENBACK, 
Mr. ERLENBORN, and Mr. Escu) : 

H.R. 11437. A bill to amend the Walsh- 
Healey Act and the Contract Work Hours 
Standards Act to permit certain employees to 
work a 10-hour day in the case of a 4-day 
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workweek, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. UDALL (for himself and Mr. 
ANDERSON of Illinois): 

H.R. 11438. A bill to promote fair prac- 
tices ir the conduct of election campaigns 
ior Federal political offices, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. VIGORITO: 

H.R. 11439. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to liberalize the standards of 
eligibility for civil service retirement sur- 
vivor annuities applicable to adopted chil- 
dren, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

ELR. 11440. A bill to amend section 1072 (2) 
of title 10, United States Code, to include a 
foster child within the definition of depend- 
ent; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WIGGINS: 

H.R. 11441. A bill to amend section 2254 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
Federal habeas corpus; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H.R. 11442. A bill to limit U.S. contribu- 
tions to the United Nations; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H.R. 11443. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to provide that rentals in hous- 
ing projects assisted thereunder shall be 
subject to regulation under State or local 
laws, with any Federal authority to regulate 
rentals in such projects being inapplicable 
where such State or local laws exist, and to 
assure to tenants in such projects the right 
of hearing and judicial review on the estab- 
lishment of such rentals or any increase 
therein; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 11444. A bill to prohibit foreign gov- 
ernments from acquiring any real property 
in the United States or any territory thereof 
which is of historical value; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 11445. A bill to establish the official 
residence of the Chief Justice of the United 
States by private gift to the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELLENBACK (for himself and 
Mr. WYATT): 

H.R. 11446. A bill to establish the Oregon 
Dunes National Recreation Area in the State 
of Oregon, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, FISHER: 

H.R. 11447. A bill authorizing additional 
medical and dental care and other related 
penefits for reservists and members of the 
National Guard, under certain conditions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KEE (for himself, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. Jounson of California, Mr. 
RONCALIO, Mr. THONE, Mr. WRIGHT, 
Mr. Gray, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. 
Howarp, Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. 
ScHWENGEL, Mr. Dorn, and Mr. 
MILLER of Ohio): 

H.R. 11448. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

H.R. 11449. A bill to provide that the 
United States disclaims any interest in a 
certain tract of land; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 11450. A bill to amend the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act of 1970 to require the 
National Railroad Passenger Corp. to provide 
free or reduced-rate transportation for cer- 
tain railroad employees and their eligible de- 
pendents to the same extent such trans- 
portation was available to such employees 
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and their dependents on the date of enact- 
ment of that act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 11451. A bill to require that the texts 
of international agreements, other than 
treaties, entered into by the United States be 
promptly transmitted to the Congress; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PATMAN (for himself, and Mr. 
BARRETT) : 

H.R. 11452. A bill to amend the National 
Flood Insurance Act of 1968 to extend for 2 
years (until December 31, 1973) the date by 
which an area must have adopted adequate 
land use and control measures in order to 
qualify for flood insurance coverage and the 
date as of which the existing authority for 
emergency Federal implementation of the 
program will expire, to suspend (until De- 
cember 31, 1973) the existing provisions 
making flood insurance coverage a condition 
of Federal disaster assistance, and to assure 
the Inclusion of church properties among 
those for which flood insurance is provided; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois (for himself, 
Mr. BETTS, Mr. HEBERT, Mr. HOLIFIELD, 
Mr, WILLIAMS, and Mr. HUTCHIN- 
SON): 

H.R. 11453. A bill to provide for disclosures 
designed to inform the Congress with re- 
spect to legislative measures, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Standards 
of Official Conduct. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 11454. A bill to establish a program 
of Federal grants to encourage and assist 
municipal zoos to improve and maintain the 
health and environmental condition of their 
animals; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Arizona: 

H.R. 11455. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Navajo Tribe of Indians 
in Court of Claims case No. 49692, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.R. 11456. A bill to amend the Lead-Based 
Paint Poisoning Prevention Act to permit 
grants thereunder to be made to a State 
agency in any case where local agencies are 
prevented by State law from receiving and 
expending such grants; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 11457. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Commerce either to give the State of 
Pennsylvania alternative mileage on the 
Interstate System or to pay the Federal share 
of the Pennsylvania Turnpike; to the Com- 
merce on Public Works. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R.11458. A bill to amend the depository 
library program (44 U.S.C. 1901-1914); to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.R. 11459. A bill to provide a program of 
pollution control in the river basins and 
waterways of the United States through com- 
prehensive ‘planning and financial assist- 
ance to municipalities and regional water 
basin management associations for the con- 
struction of waste treatment facilities; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 11460. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia: 

H.R. 11461. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1969 relating to payment of 
black lung benefits; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 
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H.R. 11462. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to investigate, plan, and 
construct projects for the control of stream- 
bank erosion; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H. Con. Res. 440. Concurrent resolution 
expressing congressional recognition of a dec- 
laration of general and special rights of 
the mentally retarded; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mr. AB- 
BITT, Mrs. ABZUG, Mr. ApaMs, Mr. AD- 
DABEBO, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. ANDERSON 
of California, Mr. ANDERSON of Illi- 
nois, Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, Mr. ARCHER, Mr, BADILLO, 
Mr. BARRETT, Mr, BEGICH, Mr. BELL, 
Mr. BIESTER, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 


BLACKBURN, Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. BOGGS, 
Mr. BOLAND, Mr. BOLLING, Mr. BRASCO, 
and Mr. BRINKLEY) : 

H. Res. 662. Resolution calling for the ship- 
ment of Phantom F-4 aircraft to Israel in 
order to maintain the arms balance in the 
to the Committee on Foreign 


Middle East; 
Affairs. 


By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. 
BUCHANAN, Mr. BuRKE of Florida, Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. Bur- 
TON, Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania, 
Mr, CABELL, Mr. Carey of New York, 
Mr. Carney, Mr. CARTER, Mr, Casey 
of Texas, Mr. CLANCY, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr, COLLIER, 
Mr. Corman, Mr. CouGHLIN, Mr. 
Crane, Mr. DANIL of Virginia, Mr. 
Davis of Georgia, Mr. DELANEY, Mr. 
DENHOLM, and Mr. DENT) : 

H. Res. 663. Resolution calling for the ship- 
ment of Phantom F-4 aircraft to Israel in 
order to maintain the arms balance in the 
Middle East; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mr. 
Dorn, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. EILBERG, Mr. ESHLEMAN, Mr, FAs- 
CELL, Mr. FISH, Mr. FISHER, Mr. FLOOD, 
Mr. FoLEY, Mr. GERALD R. Forn, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. FRASER, Mr. FRENZEL, 
Mr, Fuqua, Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. GAR- 
MATZ, Mr. Gramo, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mrs. Grasso, and Mrs. 
GREEN of Oregon) : 

H. Res. 664. Resolution calling for the 
shipment of Phantom F-4 aircraft to Israel 
in order to maintain the arms balance in the 
Middles East; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mr. 
GREEN of Pennsylvania, Mr, GROVER, 
Mr. GUDE, Mr. HAGAN, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. HAaNnLEY, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. Hays, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. Hicks of Washington, Mr. 
Hocan, Mr. Horron, Mr. HUNT, Mr. 
IcHorp, Mr. JOHNSON of California, 
Mr. KartH, Mr. KEATING, Mr. KEMP, 
Mr. KınG, Mr. KocH, Mr. Kyros, Mr. 
LENT, and Mr. LLOYD) : 

H. Res. 665. Resolution calling for the 
shipment of Phantom F-4 aircraft to Israel in 
order to maintain the arms balance in the 
Middle East; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mr. 


Lone of Maryland, Mr. LUJAN, Mr. 
McDanrE, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. METCALFE, 
Mr. MICHEL, Mr. MIKVA, Mr. MINISH, 
Mr. MONAGAN, Mr. Moorweap, Mr. 
Morcan, Mr. Morse, Mr. MURPHY of 
New York, Mr. Myers, Mr. Nrx, Mr. 
O'Hara, Mr. Petty, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
Popet.t, Mr. Porr, and Mr, Price of 
TDilinois) : 

H. Res. 666. Resolution calling for the 
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shipment of Phantom F-4 aircraft to Israel 
in order to maintain the arms balance in the 
Middle East; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mr. Price 
of Texas, Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr, RAILS- 
BACK, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. REES, Mr. 
Rem of New York, Mr. Reuss, Mr. 
RHODES, Mr, RIEGLE, Mr. ROBERTS, 
Mr. Ror, Mr. Rocers, Mr. ROONEY of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Roy, Mr. Ryan, Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mr, SATTERFIELD, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. 
SHRIVER, Mr. Srxes, and Mr. Sisk): 

H. Res. 667. Resolution calling for the ship- 
ment of Phantom F-4 aircraft to Israel in 
order to maintain the arms balance in the 
Middle East; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mr. 
SPRINGER, Mr, J. WILLIAM STANTON, 
Mr. James V. STANTON, Mr. STEELE, 
Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. STEIGER 
of Wisconsin, Mr. STOKES, Mr. STRAT- 
TON, Mr, Stuckey, Mrs, SULLIVAN, 
Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. THOMPSON of 
Georgia, Mr. THOMPSON of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. THONE, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. 
UDALL, Mr. VANIK, Mr. VicorIro, Mr. 
WAGGONNER, Mr. WALDIE, Mr. 
WHALEN, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. WIL- 
LIaMs, and Mr, CHARLES H. WILSON) : 

H. Res. 668. Resolution calling for the 
shipment of Phantom F-4 aircraft to Israel in 
order to maintain the arms balance in the 
Middle East; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mr. Van 
DEERLIN, Mr. WINN, Mr. WOLFF, Mr. 
WRIGHT, Mr. Wyatt, Mr. WYDLER, Mr. 
Yares, Mr. Yatron, and Mr. Younc 
of Texas): 

H. Res. 669. Resolution calling for the 
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shipment of Phantom F-4 aircraft to Israel 
in order to maintain the arms balance in the 
Middle East; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mr. AsH- 
LEY, Mr. BERGLAND, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. 
Bracer, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. Brooks, 
Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. CoLLINS of Illi- 
nois, Mr. CONABLE, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
COTTER, Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey, 
Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. Devine, Mr. 
DonouueE, Mr. Dow, Mrs, DwYe=r, Mr. 
Epwarps of Louisiana, Mr. WILLIAM 
D. Forp, Mr. FULTON of Tennessee, 
Mr. Gaypos, Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. 
HAWKINS, and Mrs, HECKLER of 
Massachusetts) : 

H. Res. 670. Resolution calling for the 
shipment of Phantom F-4 aircraft to Israel 
in order to maintain the arms balance in the 
Middle East; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mr. HoLI- 
FIELD, Mr. Hutu, Mr. Kee, Mr. Kuy- 
KENDALL, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, Mr. McKevrirr, Mr. Mc- 
KINNEY, Mr. Meeps, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. Moss, Mr. NELSEN, 
Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. PASSMAN, Mr. PAT- 
TEN, Mr. PIKE, Mr. Poace, Mr. QUIL- 
LEN, Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Roprno, Mr. 
Roncatio, Mr, Roysat, Mr. SAYLOR, 
and Mr, SEIBERLING) : 

H. Res. 671. Resolution calling for the ship- 
ment of Phantom F-4 aircraft to Israel in 
order to maintain the arms balance in the 
Middle East; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BIAGGI (for himself, Mr. 
Dutskr, and Mr. CAREY of New 
York): 

H. Res. 672. Resolution relative to Irish na- 
tional self-determination; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. CAREY of New York (for him- 
self, Mr. Burton, Mrs. Grasso, Mrs. 
Hicks of Massachusetts, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. METCALFE, 
Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. PRICE 
of Illinois, Mr. Pucrnsxr, Mr. Roy, 
Mr. St GERMAIN, Mr. James V. STAN- 
TON, and Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON) : 

H. Res. 673. Resolution calling for peace in 
northern Ireland and the establishment of a 
united Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. Res. 674. Resolution to provide an offi- 
cial flag for the Members of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. MACDONALD of Massachu- 
setts: 

H. Res. 675. Resolution calling for the ship- 
ment of Phantom F-4 aircraft to Israel in 
order to maintain the arms balance in the 
Middle East; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by 
request) : 

H.R. 11463. A bill for the relief of Col. and 
Mrs. Allen B. Crane; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 11464. A bill for the relief of Caroleen 
G. Fernandez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

150. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Herbert Johnson, Glen Rock, N.J., relative to 
impeachment of certain civil officers; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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WILL THE FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY 
DESTROY INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 
IN AMERICA? 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, Eugene C. 
“Gene” Pulliam, publisher of the In- 
dianapolis Star, Indianapolis News, 
Phoenix Republic and Phoenix Gazette, 
placed the following editorial on the 
front page of his papers during the Vet- 
erans Day Weekend. The editorial ap- 
peared in the Indianapolis Star and 
Phoenix Republic on Sunday, October 24, 
and in the Indianapolis News and 
Phoenix Gazette on Monday, October 25. 

This editorial is a convincing and 
forthright presentation of one of the 
most serious problems facing our coun- 
try today and I submit it here for the 
attention of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

WILL THE FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY DESTROY 
INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM IN AMERICA? 


The most serious threat to freedom in 
America today—including freedom of the 
press—comes from & Federal bureaucracy 


which seems determined to gain control over 
every facet of American life. 

This is not a partisan issue. As a matter of 
fact, there are now three great parties in 
America—the Democratic party, the Repub- 
lican party and the Federal bureaucracy. Of 
the three, the Federal bureaucracy is the 
strongest and most powerful because it is the 
best organized and is protected from political 
reprisal by civil service. 

When a new administration comes in, less 
than 10 per cent of the bureaucrats go out; 
the other 90 per cent keep their jobs regard- 
less of which party is in power. 

The U.S. State Department is probably 
the most bureaucrat-infested agency in the 
entire government. A small coterie of career 
men who are protected and immune from 
discipline by civil service constantly harass 
and embarrass whoever is secretary of state. 
They did it to Dean Rusk and are doing it 
mow to Secretary Rogers. Secretary Foster 
Dulles had some very terrible experiences 
with this group. These State Department 
parasites don’t want any secretary to succeed. 
They want to run the State Department in 
their image. They never want to get tough 
with any nation, whether friend or foe. They 
just want to be personally popular in all 
capitals of the world, no matter what their 
actions do to the prestige of our foreign 
policy. It’s a hell of a way to run a State 
Department but that is the way it is being 
run now. If President Nixon is re-elected, he 
should ask Congress for the right to abolish 
civil service in the State Department and 


clean house from the first under secretary to 
the brocaded janitors. 

Entrenched behind the safety of civil sery- 
ice tenure, the bureaucrats always proclaim 
that they are acting in the public interest 
and proceed to issue decree after decree, hay- 
ing the full force and effect of law, whereas 
not 20 per cent of the bureaucratic rules and 
regulations and orders are ever voted on by 
the Congress. 

There are thousands of honest and dedi- 
cated men and women in the government 
civil service but their leaders and depart- 
ment heads make life unbearable for any- 
one who dares speak out against the arrogant 
plan for government by bureaucratic decree. 


PRESIDENT STYMIED 


The American people don't realize just how 
terrifically strong this bureaucracy is. At the 
present time there are 2,911,000 Federal em- 
ployes; when President Nixon came to office, 
out of 4,000 and some employes in the Office 
of Economic Opportunity he could only 
change 16! Think of it. The President of the 
United States was absolutely overwhelmed, 
to the tune of 4,000 to 16. 

Another instance of the arrogant deter- 
mination of the bureaucracy developed re- 
cently in the Interior Department. The 
United States government has a treaty with 
the Navajo nation. The treaty is just as 
binding as any treaty we have with Canada 
or Mexico, yet the bureaucrats in the In- 
terior Department paid no attention what- 
eyer to its stipulations. President Nixon 
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promised the Indians he would do something 
about it. When he tried to do so this sum- 
mer, the Bureau of Indian Affairs paid no 
more attention to the President of the United 
States than they had to the chief of the 
Navajo Indians, The bureaucrats in the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs are determined to run 
all matters pertaining to Indians in this 
country—regardless of treaties, presidents or 
the welfare of the Indians themselves, 

Bureaucrats seldom get mixed up in finan- 
cial scandals. They are not interested in 
money; they are Interested only in power, 
and the American people have permitted 
them to take over, often without legisla- 
tion, 

Robert Finch, one of President Nixon's 
closest friends, was literally driven out of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare because the career bureaucrats in 
HEW just weren't about to let anyone else 
run that department, which is one of the 
largest and most important and spends more 
money than any other department except De- 
fense. And things haven't changed one iota 
since Finch left. 

Just how far they will go in expressing 
contempt for the people to whom they are 
supposed to be responsible is suggested by 
protest demonstrations in defiance of the 
President staged by employes of this Depart- 
ment. 

Senator Barry Goldwater observes that 
“several hundred employes of tae Department 
of HEW—none of whom was elected by the 
people who pay them—could hold a mass 
meeting to protest policy decisions reached 
by the White House and by the Secretary of 
HEW.” 

The bureaucracy dominates the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and countless other agencies. 
Prof. Yale Brozen of the University of Chi- 
cago recently called attention to the fact that 
because of these regula ory bodies free enter- 
prise in this country is only half alive. He 
cited as evidence government's control of the 
mail, of water supplies, schools, airlines, rail- 
roads, highways, banks, farms, utilities and 
insurance companies. 

JOB DESTROYERS 

Government regulation has driven the rail- 
roads to the point of near extinction, ham- 
pered the small businessman with a network 
of controls, created problems in our cities 
with ill-conceived programs which have 
caused a net loss of at least half-a-million 
units of low cost housing since the 1930's. Yet 
the same bureaucrats and regulators who 
have created these problems now say they are 
going to cure them—and that for this pur- 
pose they must have still more authority 
over our lives. 

The regulators talk a great deal about 
unemployment, and the need for still more 
government power to cure it. Yet Prof. 
Brozen has shown at length that government 
wage regulation has caused unemployment, 
pricing youthful and other marginal workers 
out of the labor market. Federal wage mini- 
mums have caused a doubling of unemploy- 
ment levels among minority youth since 
1954—from 16.5 per cen* to well over 30 per 
cent. 

In their effort to control everything, the 
regulators are trying to dictate virtually 
every phase of the business process—from 
the content of peanut butter and breakfast 
cereals to the packaging of soap flakes and 
the advertising of tooth paste. The Federal 
Trade Commission has recently decided it 
has the right to halt “special” sales in stores 
and back its decrees with a $5,000 fine. 

In a similar move, attorneys for the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission have 
argued that businessmen cannot relocate if 
this would deprive minority workers of em- 
ployment—claiming such relocation would 
violate the 1964 Civil Rights Act. Examina- 
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tion of the act shows it contains no such 
sweeping provision, and that this interpre- 
tation is purely something dreamed up by 
the bureaucrats to extend their own arbi- 
trary power over business. 

Members of Congress are helping the 
bureaucrats by holding hearings, spending 
government money by the millions to prove 
we probably shouldn't be eating cranberries 
at the wrong time and that cyclamates might 
poison your neighbor’s dog. Think of the 
time, effort and money that have been 
wasted on just those two things alone, which 
accomplished nothing whatever. 

Perhaps the clearest example of the way 
in which the regulators achieve the oppo- 
site of what they say they are going to may 
be seen in the current controversy over pol- 
lution. In one case regulatory fever brought 
the closing of a plant in Northern Califor- 
nia which was not in violation of pollution 
standards and whose termination meant the 
loss of 800 jobs. A similar story was written 
in Marietta, Ohio, where Federal pollution 
standards if enforced would require the clos- 
ing of a key industrial plant and the loss 
of 625 jobs. In the most serious case of all, 
senseless regulation threatened the closing 
of a Connecticut plant where some 40 per 
cent of the nation’s supply of penicillin is 
produced. 

TIPPING THEIR HAND 


The arrogance of the bureaucrats was 
blatantly emphasized when they proposed a 
special tax break for themselves. These bu- 
reaucrats already enjoy job pay increases 
more frequently than most Americans and 
they have all sorts of benefits and special 
privileges which put them in a class apart 
from and above the average citizen. The plan 
now being studied to give them special tax 
exemption is the last straw. Special exemp- 
tions from Federal taxes on the top $3,000 
of salaries paid to bureaucrats in the highest 
of three civil service classifications are pro- 
posed. These salaries range from $28,000 to 
$38,000 a year. A diminishing scale of tax 
breaks is provided for the lower classes. All 
bureaucrats will get a tax break if this plan 
is accepted, while we know of no other group 
of Americans who are going to receive any 
such tax breaks, 

As their control over our economic life has 
grown, the bureaucrats and regulators have 
shown their intentions more and more open- 
ly. In a wide variety of cases they are ad- 
vancing the idea of “social engineering"”— 
the notion that government “experts” should 
take children away from their parents, break 
the ties of family life, and mold American 
youngsters into the image of the bureaucrats 
themselves, In the dispute over “busing,” for 
example, we have seen Federal regulators dis- 
rupting the life of local communities, order- 
ing children transported to schools far from 
their homes, overriding the wishes of parents 
and city officials. 

The motive behind this is spelled out clear- 
ly by spokesmen who say “disadvantaged” 
children have to be taken away from the in- 
fluence of their parents and placed increas- 
ingly under the influence of the bureaucratic 
experts. “It is important,” says one spokes- 
man, “to replace this family environment as 
much as possible by an educational environ- 
ment—hy starting school at an early age, and 
by having a school which begins very early 
in the day and ends very late.” 

Busing is opposed by 76 per cent of the 
American people, including black, white and 
yellow. It has become a national headache 
and a national scandal. This never would 
have happened had it not been for the zealots 
among the career people in HEW, who are 
determined to demonstrate their power. 

How far the problem of bureaucracy and 
dictatorial control of American economic life 
can be carried is suggested by the case of 
Ralph Nader. Here is a man without any offi- 
cial authority or credentials of any kind, 
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forcing American industry into submission, 
threatening Federal prosecution if industry 
doesn’t agree with his plans, bullying his 
way toward being the supreme dictator of all 
industrial production in this country. I want 
to quote here from a speech made by Thomas 
R. Shepard Jr., publisher of Look Magazine, 
regarding Nader’s program and objectives. 

Mr. Shepard says, “I have heard many 
businessmen dismiss Ralph Nader and his 
associates as well-meaning fellows who sin- 
cerely want to help the American consumer 
by improving business methods, Forget it. 
Mr. Nader isn’t interested at all in seeing 
American industry clean house. What he 
wants is the house—from cellar to attic. His 
goal is a top-to-bottom takeover of industry 
by the government, with Mr. Nader, himself, 
I would guess, in charge of the appropriate 
commission. 

“Find it hard to believe? Then listen to this 
Associated Press report of a speech he made 
last September, and I quote: ‘Consumer ad- 
vocate Ralph Nader has proposed that corpo- 
rations that abuse the public interest should 
be transferred to public trusteeship and their 
officers sent to jail’ ” 

Among the proposals Nader favors are hav- 
ing “publicly elected” members imposed on 
corporation boards of directors to serve the 
“public interest” as defined by Nader, abol- 
ishing corporate trade secrets on the grounds 
that “a corporation doesn’t have the right of 
privacy” and making all corporate tax re- 
turns public on the same grounds. 

Still more incredible are Nader’s proposals 
that corporate executives be suspended from 
their jobs through “sanctions” he wants to 
impose and that entire companies be driven 
out of business if they don’t live up to what 
he calls a “social cost test.” 


NADER’S FINANCES 


Who has appointed this man to play God 
over American business? Who has given him 
and the bureaucrats who are helping him the 
right to destroy the investment and effort 
of thousands of Americans who have en- 
tered into the voluntary associations of cor- 
porate endeavor? Who has commissioned 
them to dictate, suspend, or bankrupt or- 
ganizations in which the resources and ener- 
gies of countless American citizens have beer 
invested? 

Unbelievably enough, many of his assaults 
on our business system are financed by ele- 
ments in the business community itself. He 
receives a good deal of money from founda- 
tions—including the prestigious Carnegie 
Foundation. He is also supported by the 
Philip M. Stern family fund, the Norman 
Fund, the Jerome Levy foundation, and Gor- 
don Sherman of the Midas muffler company, 
among others. 

Even so, Nader never would have gotten 
to first base with his crusaders if he had 
not had the help of the bureaucrats. 

Recently Professor C. Northcote Parkin- 
son, noted for his numerous laws governing 
human behavior, predicted that, if the pres- 
ent trend toward government employment 
continues, everyone in Britain will be work- 
ing for the government by the year 2195. 
Following this prediction by Dr. Parkinson 
the Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York prophesied that if this trend in Amer- 
ica goes on, every American will be working 
for the government by the year 2000. 

The significance of all this for the Ameri- 
can press should be apparent. The collec- 
tivists and regulators like to say they are in 
favor of freedom of expression, and that the 
controls they have placed over our economic 
lives will not endanger other aspects of our 
liberty like the free press and freedom of 
speech. 

The argument they use is that “human 
tights” can be separated from “property 
rights,” and that economic controls do not 
mean political controls. The whole record of 
what has been happening in this country 
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shows such an argument to be false. Those 
of us in the newspaper business have long 
argued, and correctly, that the rest of the 
nation cannot remain free unless the press 
is free. 

By the same token, it is impossible to have 
a society and economy supervised in every 
detail by Washington regulators and at the 
same time expect the press to be free. 

The mission of the American press always 
has been to keep this country free and never 
before has there been a time when the Ameri- 
ean press should given first priority, regard- 
less of other considerations, to the job of 
keeping a free press functioning in this coun- 
try. The networks are having a very serious 
battle with the bureaucracy. They cannot 
fight their own fight because they have one 
hand tied behind them by bureaucratic con- 
trols. We do have an obligation to fight their 
battle for them because the networks have 
the same basic right of free expression as we 
do. The right of free expression is the funda- 
mental right of liberty and we should remem- 
ber always that America is the greatest 
country only because America is free. 

The bureaucrats have been able to bully 
and blackmail television into accepting all 
kinds of unfair regulations, They attempted 
the same thing with the press. They realize 
their goal cannot be accomplished until they 
‘ave control of the press, and now they are 
using the FCC to do that very thing. They 
are also using the office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, frequently without his knowledge or 
consent, to send out threats, directives and 
regulations unsanctioned by Congress, but 
with the full force and effect of law 
nonetheless. 

Take two or three of the most recent cases. 
In 1968 Congress, after two years of debate, 
passed Senator Carl Hayden's failing news- 
paper bill, President Nixon signed that bill. 
Yet two months ago, the same crowd in the 
Attorney General's office who were there when 
they made such a terrific fight against the 
bill and were holdover Civil Service em- 
ployes—most of them Socialists at heart who 
believe in statism and state control—sent 
out letters to a group of 50 newspapers, de- 
manding all kinds of reports and statements 
under threat of being hauled before the 
Senate and anti-trust division for violation 
of the anti-trust laws. 

That law was passed by Congress. It hasn't 
been repealed. It hasn't been violated. And 
yet these bureaucratic lawyers in the Attor- 
ney General's office go right ahead and cause 
unmitigated annoyance and expense to the 
newspaper industry, their one object being 
to get the newspapers to agree to some form 
of government regulation. Well, thank God, 
most of the newspapers ignored the Justice 
Department. 

FCC DECREES 


Then the FCC gets into the act again by 
issuing a decree, without consent of Con- 
gress, simply on its own volition, telling the 
networks they must devote so much time to 
this and so much time to that and so much 
time to public broadcasts which are put out 
by the NEA, hardly a source of unbiased in- 
formation. And what do the television people 
do? They must comply or else. Now the FCC 
had no authority to make such a decision 
and thank God one judge told the FCC to go 
jump into the lake until it got authority 
from Congress to issue such a decree. But 
that didn’t stop the bureaucrats. The Justice 
Department has jumped onto the agreement 
which was made by the New York Times and 
the Chicago Daily News wire services. The 
cost of the wire tolls was increased and the 
two companies decided to split a day and 
night wire in order to save money. 

The irony of this situation is that in April 
of 1970 the Federal Communications Com- 
mission told the two wire services that they 
would have to do just exactly what they are 
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doing if they wanted to use the services of 
the AT&T, and the Commission itself pro- 
posed that the two services share the wire 
with another user simply as an economical 
manner in which to serve their clients. And 
the New York Times and the Chicago Daily 
News entered into an agreement positively 
dictated and approved by the FCC. 

Now along comes the Justice Department 
and says, “You can’t do this. It is a violation 
of the anti-trust laws.” 

Let’s take the case of tobacco. The FCC, 
without the consent of Congress—which it 
later obtained—told the television stations 
they could not advertise cigarettes. Yet the 
very same government which the FCC repre- 
sents is spending $660,000,000 a year to pro- 
mote, encourage and carry on the sale of 
tobacco. This order of the FCC is clearly un- 
constitutional unless the United States gov- 
ernment absolutely prohibits the growing 
and sale and manufacture of tobacco and its 
products. 

From the other direction, the U.S. govern- 
ment is subsidizing programs over the Public 
Broadcasting Service network which are 
often slanted to the radical side. The nature 
of this bias came to light in an “educational” 
TV attack on the FBI which was cancelled 
from its regular broadcast slot after J. Edgar 
Hoover protested. The Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting will receive an estimated $35 
million from the taxpayers this year, some 
$9.2 million going to PBS. Why should 
bureaucrats force the taxpayer to underwrite 
one-sided propaganda? 

A related case involving abuse of the reg- 
ulatory power of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is the interpretation that 
has been given the so-called “fairness doc- 
trine.” A memorandum prepared by the 
Reuther brothers in 1961 urged that this 
doctrine, which is supposed to insure 
balanced programming, be used as a device 
for attacking conservative broadcasters, most 
of whom appear on a local and not a net- 
work basis. Over the past 10 years the “‘fair- 
ness doctrine” has repeatedly been invoked 
against broadcasters and station owners 
whose views are different from those of the 
collectivists, but has not been invoked against 
network figures whose views are more in keep- 
ing with the Reuther memorandum outlook. 


PRESS IS NEXT 


Two years ago a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission urged that this 
dictatorial formula be used against news- 
papers as well. In an August 1969 speech in 
Dallas, Tex., Kenneth Cox of the FCC said 
that “Congress could constitutionally apply 
counterparts of our equal time and rights 
of reply obligations to most newspapers, since 
they move in, or clearly affect, interstate 
commerce, and since the public interest in 
their providing their readers with both sides 
of important questions is clear.” 

Give these bureaucrats the right of 
regulation over the American press and you 
have lost America to bureaucratic statism. 

This country was founded as a republic 
with a representative government, but has 
degenerated into a democracy run by orga- 
nized minorities, the strongest of which is 
the Federal bureaucracy. Never in the history 
of man has a democracy survived more than 
200 years, and ours will not survive unless we 
make it a representative government and 
abolish the power of the Federal bureau- 
crats. 

Most democracies have been destroyed by 
centralized bureaucracies—or at least by the 
rule of organized minorities. The newspa- 
pers of this country owe it to America and to 
the world to make sure that representative 
government survives in this country—that 
freedom of the press and the right of free 
expression are never destroyed by a bureauc- 
racy or any minority group. If we prove here 
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that representative government can work, 
then freedom will spread to all corners of the 
world in time. 

The United States spends billions of dol- 
lars every year to oppose Russia's determina- 
tion to impose its autocratic rule of com- 
plete domination on other countries and to 
control individual freedom, industrial pro- 
duction, education and everything that ap- 
proaches freedom of speech and freedom of 
expression. Here in America the bureaucrats 
are forcing the United States, step by step, 
to accept a system of government that will 
destroy free enterprise, local control of our 
educational system and, most important of 
all, the right of free expression, the funda- 
mental right of liberty. If the bureaucrats 
succeed, freedom as we know it in America 
will be lost—maybe forever. 

GENE PULLIAM, Publisher. 


APPROACHING DOMINANCE OF 
SOVIET SEAPOWER 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, only 
through an informed citizenry will Con- 
gress be able to deal effectively with crit- 
ics of our Military Establishment who be- 
lieve peace can be achieved only through 
parity. 

An excellent editorial on the approach- 
ing dominance of the Soviet Union in 
the area of seapower was published in 
the Columbia, S.C., Record of October 
11, 1971. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be published in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

AMERICA’s DECLINING SEAPOWER 


Brittania’s rule of the waves gave America 
a sense of security. After World War II the 
sea role of free world protection passed to the 
United States. But ocean dominance is be- 
ing taken over by the Soviet Union. 

“The blunt truth is this: if present poli- 
cies continue, there will be only one super 
power left in the world five years from now— 
Russia." This quotation is from Willard F. 
Rockwell, chairman of the board of a com- 
pany that bears his name and has a Co- 
lumbia plant. He is also chief executive of- 
ficer of North American Rockwell Corporation, 
one of the nation’s largest areospace and 
commercial manufacturing concerns. 

“It was only a very short time ago, per- 
haps six years, when our nuclear strategic 
superiority over the Soviets was a secure 
four to one,” he added. “Today that lead 
has been wiped out. It was only a very short 
time ago—seven years in fact—that there 
were no Soviet nuclear submarines. Three 
years from now their fleet will outnumber 
ours.” 

He warned that by 1975 the Russians will 
have nearly twice as many surface warships 
and nearly three times as many soldiers in 
a standing military. 

Authoritative Jane’s Fighting Ships, an 
annual British compendium of the world’s 
navies, confirmed the serious situation in 
American seapower. 

“The size and relative capabilities of the 
United States Navy,” it said, “continue to 
decline at what many authorities consider 
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to be an alarming rate. ... So prolific has 
the Soviet naval-building effort been that 
the USSR is now able to maintain a stand- 
ing naval force in the Mediterranean five 
times stronger than five years ago to coun- 
ter the American Sixth Fleet.” 

The London publication reported that the 
Soviet fleet now exceeds the U.S. Navy in the 
numbers and capabilities of active surface 
ships and submarines. 

“Among the great nations,” Mr. Rockwell 
pointed out, “only the strong survive. Weak- 
ness of the United States—of its military 
capability and its will—could be the gravest 
threat to peace in the world.” 

The United States should and must form 
a more workable coalition with its naval al- 
lies, but the chief responsibility for future 
free world security rests with this country. 
Americans should be acutely aware of the 
dangers of declining seapower before it is 
too late. 


A BILL TO AMEND THE LEAD- 
BASED PAINT POISONING PRE- 
VENTION ACT 


HON. ROBERT 0O. TIERNAN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last session of Congress we enacted 
the Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Preven- 
tion Act— Public Law 91-695. One of the 
purposes of this very important bill was 
to provide Federal financial assistance 
to help cities and communities to de- 
velop and carry out intensive local pro- 
grams to eliminate the causes of lead- 
based paint poisoning and local pro- 
grams to detect and treat incidents of 
such poisoning. 

The Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Pre- 
vention Act specifies, however, that only 
“units of general local government in 
any State” are eligible for grants under 
title I and title II. This means that 
Rhode Island is ineligible to receive 
funds under the provisions of this act. 
In July of 1966 a State law abolished all 
local health departments and offices and 
placed all these matters under the juris- 
diction of the State department of 
health. This was done in an effort to 
coordinate and improve our health 
services. 

I am today introducing legislation to 
amend the Lead-Based Paint Poisoning 
Prevention Act to permit grants to be 
made to a State agency in any case 
where local agencies are prevented by 
State law from receiving and expending 
such grants. 

It is extremely important that every 
area and every State in our country be 
eligible to receive funds to combat lead 
poisoning. I might add here that the 
State of Delaware has the same situation 
as Rhode Island, with the health units 
being operated on a statewide basis. 

The problem of childhood lead poison- 
ing is reaching epidemic proportions in 
most of the large cities in our Nation. 
In the State of Rhode Island, the inci- 
dence of lead poisoning is also growing. 
Between 1960 and 1970 there were 63 
cases of lead poisoning treated in our 
hospitals. During the 9-month period 
from April 1970 to December 1970, on the 
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other hand, 200 children were found to 

have elevated blood levels and 65 of them 

were hospitalized. So far this year the 

State Health Department has screened 

1,183 children. Fifty-two were referred 

to hospital clinics because of elevated 

blood levels. 

Mr. Speaker, Rhode Island needs as- 
sistance in their efforts to detect and 
treat lead poisoning. The amendment I 
introduce today would merely clarify an 
innocent error in the original bill so that 
Rhode Island and Delaware children 
would not be excluded from Federal as- 
sistance. It is my hope that this bill will 
receive early consideration and passage. 

The bill follows: 

A bill to amend the Lead-Based Paint Poi- 
soning Prevention Act to permit grants 
thereunder to be made to a State agency 
in any case where local agencies are pre- 
vented by State law from receiving and 
expending such grants 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That title 

V of the Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Pre- 

vention Act is amended by adding at the 

end thereof the following new section: 

“AUTHORITY TO MAKE GRANTS TO STATE 

AGENCIES IN CERTAIN CASES 

“Sec. 504. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act. grants under sections 101 
and 201 may be made to an agency of State 
government in any case where units of gen- 
eral local government within the State are 
prevented by State law from receiving such 
grants or from expending such grants in 
accordance with their intended purpose; and 
in any such case the term ‘local’ when used 
in section 101 or 201 with respect to any 
program shall be deemed to read ‘State’.” 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS ATTACK 
FBI 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion comes under fire from the radical 
left. Apparently the critics of Mr. 
Hoover’s organization never tire of at- 
tacking him or the accomplishments of 
the FBI. This weekend at Princeton Uni- 
versity in New Jersey, a group known 
as the Committee for Public Justice 
will undertake to conduct an “objec- 
tive” review of the Bureau’s activities. 

A look at the background of the pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, scholars, and ex- 
perts who will assemble to investigate 
the Nation’s top investigators is most 
informative—all are avowed enemies of 
the FBI. William F. Buckley’s column 
in the Evening Star on October 25 pro- 
vides some revealing insights into the 
political affiliations of the conferees, 
which the American people are entitled 
to know. Mr. Buckley’s article is, there- 
fore, included in its entirety: 

Is It PUBLIC Justice OR JUST HOOVER BAITING? 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 


A gentleman at Princeton University got 
the idea a while ago that it would be inter- 
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esting to inquire into-the nature of some- 
thing. So he founded the Committee for Pub- 
lic Justice. 

Having founded a Committee for Public 
Justice, the question naturally arose, pub- 
lic justice for whom? The answer was ob- 
vious: Public justice for victims of—J. Edgar 
Hoover. The first extensive meeting is sched- 
uled to be held at the Woodrow Wilson School 
in Princeton Friday and Saturday, and it is 
fearfully predictable that they will talk about 
the deficiencies of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

It is strange that a committee so self- 
advertisedly concerned with justice should 
solicit, in the name of estimating the useful- 
ness of the FBI, the services of men who are, 
some of them, anti-FBI nuts. I say nuts, be- 
cause criticism of the FBI needs to be evalu- 
ated with some reference to the evaluator's 
general view of things. If there is anyone on 
the masthead of the new committee who has 
given 10 minutes’ fruitful thought to the 
question of crime and punishment, with the 
possible exception of Norman Dorsen of the 
ACLU, then there will be headlines Indeed 
out of Princeton this weekend, to celebrate 
the discovery of crime by this set. 

The most conspicuous figure in the execu- 
tive council is Ramsey Clark. Clark, who is a 
splendid fellow, wrote, alas, the most per- 
verse book about morals since De Sade, the 
jurisprudential equivalent of “The Green- 
ing of America”. On top of that, Clark and 
Hoover, who was a subordinate of Clark for 
a few years, in the sense that Marshal Mont- 
gomery was.a subordinate to King George V, 
were exchanging epithets a year or so ago. 

Then there is, of all people, Lillian Hellman 
who, notwithstanding her great resourceful- 
ness as a dramatist, could only think, in 1952, 
to answer questions about her involvement 
with the Communist party with mutterings 
about the 5th Amendment. Burke Marshall 
was an assistant attorney general during the 
Kennedy years, and in pursuit of public jus- 
tice rushed to Chappaquiddick not at the 
urging of Mr. and Mrs. Kopechne, but of Sen. 
Kennedy. 

Oh, it is a wonderful list! Did you know 
that Warren Beatty was interested In public 
justice? 

Jules Feiffer is there, to protest what a 
spokesman for the committee has described 
as “political repression,” which is to be de- 
fined, one gathers, as resistance to the burn- 
ing down of ROTC buildings. J. Fred Cook 
is best known as having discovered that the 
FBI framed Alger Hiss. 

Frank Donner also pleaded the 5th Amend- 
ment about his connections with the Com- 
munist party. Martin Peretz of Harvard, the 
philanthropist of the hard left, is still dazed 
from the anti-Semitic talk he ran into dur- 
ing one of the caucuses which, as I remember, 
he got the bill for. 

Shirley MacLaine will be consulted. We 
never can remember whether Shirley Mac- 
Laine is Shelley Winters, and which of the 
two is related, and how, to Warren Beatty 
though it is good to know that they are both 
related by their common thirst for public 
justice. There is a military man. Who? You 
guessed it, former Marine Commandant Gen 
David Shoup, who has been talking about 
American war crimes ever since the Viet Cong 
launched their reign of terror. And Candice 
Bergen, Mrs, Marshall Field, Mrs. Elinor Gim- 
bel, and—Charies Goodell. 

Other contributors to Princeton’s search 
for expanding the vocabulary of anti- 
Hooverism are Paul Newman, who will con- 
tribute the facial expressions; Mike Nichols, 
who will direct them; and Arthur Schle- 
singer Jr., who will write the history of the 
Committee for Public Justice, which will be 
the shortest book he ever wrote, meaning that 
there is something in public justice for all of 
us. 
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HON. WILLIAM B. SPONG, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege last Friday to discuss the pol- 
lution problems of Chesapeake Bay and 
the need for a Virginia wetlands statute 
at the annual banquet meeting of the 
York chapter of the Chesapeake Bay 
Foundation. 

I emphasized in my remarks that the 
cumulative impact of the gradual loss of 
wetlands poses serious ecological prob- 
lems because the bay must be regarded 
as a system. Each facet of the system is 
interrelated. 

The conservation provisions of the new 
Virginia constitution are the foundation 
upon which to build a body of law to 
protect and preserve our wetland re- 
sources. Hopefully, the Virginia Wet- 
lands Study Commission will recommend 
such measures to the 1972 session of the 


general assembly and that the legisla- 


tion will be enacted by our State law- 
makers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my remarks be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH TO THE CHESAPEAKE BAY FOUNDATION 

It is a pleasure to appear before a group 
whose purpose is to preserve the environ- 
mental integrity of Chesapeake Bay. This 


body of water—the country’s largest estu- 
ary—has served a remarkable diversity of 
needs since it was first described by English 
settlers at Jamestown as “the noblest bay in 
the universe.” 

The Bay is one of the oldest and richest 
fishing grounds along the shores of the 
United States. The dockside value of the an- 
nual harvest of fish and shellfish amounts to 
well over $30 million. The two major ports 
on the Bay handle in excess of 100 million 
tons of cargo a year. This waterborne com- 
merce makes an immense contribution to 
Virginia’s economic well-being. 

In addition, Chesapeake Bay forms the 
nucleus for hundreds of thousands of recre- 
ational visitors who participate in hundreds 
of outdoor and water-related activities, 

Our prodigious use of Chesapeake Bay pre- 
sents many problems. The many industries 
and municipalities lining the Bay use this 
resource as a place to discharge their wastes. 
Shipping and navigation require dredging 
and filling. These uses frequently cause oil 
Spills and discharges of toxic materials. 
Treated sewage over-enriches the waters of 
the Bay, and poisonous industrial wastes 
sap their vitality. Even such aesthetic uses as 
filling for housing or recreation have serious 
adverse effects upon the estuary. 

Pollution has caused extensive damage to 
the oyster industry in localized areas. The 
National Estuary Study conducted by the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service estimated that 
42,000 acres of shellfish grounds on Chesa- 
peake Bay have been closed because of do- 
mestic sewage pollution. Loss of production 
from these areas was estimated at 134 million 
pounds of shellfish worth about $1 million. 

Public concern over pollution has resulted 
in the enactment of stringent new laws to 
cope with discharges into the nation’s water- 
ways. The statutes haven't been implemented 
as quickly as I had hoped, but the delays 
may be attributed in large measure to a lack 
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of funds. The situation has improved rather 
dramatically over the past three years, From 
Fiscal 1969 through Fiscal 1972 the Congres- 
sional appropriation for the federal grant 
program for construction of local sewage 
treatment plants has risen from $214 million 
to $2 billion. The program has been aptly 
described as the bellwether of political con- 
cern over the environment. I have no hesi- 
tancy in predicting that the appropriation 
for Fiscal 1973 and subsequent years will be 
even larger. 

Pollution is an offensive problem, but the 
need to preserve our wetlands is an equally 
serious matter which deserves immediate at- 
tention. Like most of the man-made changes 
around the Bay, the loss of wetlands has been 
so gradual that it hasn’t seemed to do much 
harm. A bayside cottage built on a filled 
marshland here and a motel there would ap- 
pear to constitute negligible decreases in the 
bay’s food system. 

However, the cumulative impact of this 
nibbling phenomenon—as I like to call it— 
has been far from negligible. The Department 
of the Interior has said that Virginia lost five 
per cent of its wetlands during the period 
1954 to 1966. The Department estimated that 
at the current rate eighteen per cent of the 
Bay’s present wetland habitats will be lost 
by the year 2000. 

Wetlands are important because they are 
the major food source and habitat for an 
enormous variety of birds, fish and other 
wildlife. At least two-thirds of the world’s 
entire fisheries harvest spends an essential 
portion of its life cycle in estuarine wetlands, 
or is dependent upon species that do. 

It can be argued, I suppose, that each 
marsh that is lost is not important to an 
ecosystem as large as Chesapeake Bay. That 
attitude, however, disregards the fact that 
some species—like the blue crab—use the en- 
tire system for their life cycles. Some, like the 
rock fish, use the fresh water rivers for 
spawning and the rest of the bay as a 
nursery. 

Scientists tell us that we must look at the 
bay as a system and that each facet of the 
system is inter-related. They also tell us that 
we must stop making changes with little 
idea of what the changes may bring. In lay- 
man’s terms, our attitude toward the bay has 
been comparable to a man jumping from a 
ten-story building, and saying as he passed 
the fourth floor—“so far, so good.” 

The conservation provisions of the new 
Virginia Constitution are the foundation 
upon which to build a body of law to protect 
and preserve our wetland resources. I hope 
the Virginia Wetlands Study Commission will 
recommend such measures to the 1972 session 
of the General Assembly, and that the legis- 
lation will be enacted by our state lawmakers. 

Such action would dovetail with a bill 
which I hope will soon be cleared by the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee for action on the 
Senate floor. As a member of the Committee 
and of its Subcommittee on Oceanography, 
it was my privilege to cosponsor the meas- 
ure and to participate in hearings on it. A 
few details have not yet been worked out, 
but I would like to review with you this eve- 
ning its essential provisions. 

First the bill provides for grants to assist 
the states in the development of management 
programs for the land and water resources of 
the coastal and estuarine zone. The grants 
could be in an amount up to two-thirds of 
the cost of developing management programs. 
There are provisions in the measure to assure 
full participation in the developmental stage 
by local governments, and public and private 
organizations. 

Second, grants would be provided to assist 
in the cost of administering the management 
programs of the coastal states. These too 
would amount to two-thirds of the cost. 

Other sections of the bill permit adoption 
of a management program in segments so 
that immediate attention may be devoted to 
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areas of critical environmental concern, and 
specify that coastal states receiving these 
funds must have the authority for manage- 
ment of the coastal and estuarine zone, 

Finally, and perhaps most significantly, the 
legislation authorizes grants of up to 50 per 
cent of the cost of acquiring, developing and 
managing estuarine sanctuaries. These would 
serve as natural field laboratories in which 
data would be collected and studies made of 
the natural and human processes occurring 
within the estuaries of the coastal and estua- 
rine zone. 

I believe you will agree that this bill would 
complement state action. I hope the General 
Assembly not only will establish the legisla- 
tive machinery to protect our wetland re- 
sources, but will create a fund to acquire 
those wetlands considered most Important. 

The enactment of federal and state legisla- 
tion should give impetus to the development 
of a hydraulic model of the Chesapeake Bay, 
@ project which unfortunately is lagging. The 
model is a part of a study first authorized in 
1965 to develop a comprehensive plan to 
maintain the environmental integrity of the 
bay. The problem has been that only a small 
portion of the necessary funds has been ap- 
propriated. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee deferred action on a $2.4 million 
budget request this year which would have 
enabled federal and state officials to expedite 
work on the model. The Committee has ques- 
tioned the cost of the study, and the cost of 
the model. 

Because the Bay is situated in a rapidly 
expanding industrial and urban complex, 
it is as vulnerable to the adverse effects of 
man as any other estuarine system in the 
world. Without the model, the study would 
not provide data on the Bay's water quality, 
sedimentation and ecological problems. I 
hope that the funds necessary to expedite 
this important work will be forthcoming 
next year. I shall do my part to see that 
they are appropriated. 

The legislation and projects I have dis- 
cussed thus far really are only the frame- 
work of a iar more important objective. 
Please don’t misunderstand. The protection 
and preservation of the Chesapeake Bay are 
important problems which must be resolved. 
However, we are talking essentially about 
repairing damage that has already been done, 
and taking steps to prevent further harm. 

As a matter of national policy, we also 
should be thinking in terms of developing 
mechanisms to assess the environmental im- 
pact of man’s technological innovations and 
activities before they get into the market 
place. If we have learned anything from the 
past, it is the realization that once tech- 
nology is turned on and incorporated into 
the nation’s commercial fabric, turning it off 
or attempting to curtail it involves economic 
disruption, political strife and many other 
unpleasantries, This of course is aside from 
the environmental considerations involved. 

We traditionally have assumed that our 
resources of air, water and land could be 
used as a dumping ground until someone in 
government could prove that a given activity 
was harmful. As a consequence of that atti- 
tude, the ability of our resources to as- 
similate these wastes has been grossly over- 
extended. This point was dramatically 
brought out Monday in testimony by Jacques 
Cousteau, the internationally known oceano- 
grapher before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere. Captain Cousteau 
said he could foresee the end of the earth 
in another 30 to 50 years unless steps are 
taken now to protect the ocean environ- 
ment. 

It seems to me that the time has come 
when the burden of proof should be reversed. 
In view of the damage already caused, and 
the cost to repair it, there is a clear need 
to modify some of our live-and-let-live eco- 
nomic policies as they affect the public 
and its right to a decent environment. 
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It would be desirable in my judgment to 
require those wishing to discharge materials 
or introduce new substances to show on a 
before-the-fact basis that their activities 
would have no adverse environmental im- 
pact. 

This authority would have to be exer- 
cised with great care and reason. The United 
States is a world leader because of its tech- 
nological innovations. It- would not be in 
the public interest to stifie the genius of our 
businessmen, scientists and engineers. No one 
can predict the inventions which will be 
developed in the next decade. As these tech- 
nological gains accelerate, so will the need 
to assess their impact, and to minimize or 
avoid their adverse effects. 

A healthy trend has already begun to re- 
quire a before-the-fact assessment of a wide 
range of activities. The National Enyiron- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 is a good example 
of what I mean. That statute requires all 
agencies of the federal government to include 
an environmental impact statement with 
every recommendation or report on proposals 
for legislation and other major federal actions 
significantly affecting the quality of the hu- 
man environment. 

The Federal Water Quality Act of 1970, 
the Airport and Airways Development Act 
of 1970, and the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1970 contain provisions which require that 
consideration be given to environmental 
factors. 

Hopefully, as we seek to improve the quali- 
ty of our environment we won't bounce from 
the extreme of development-at-any-cost to 
preservation at any cost. Our objective should 
be to achieve both an improved physical en- 
vironment and an increase in the economic 
well-being of the general citizenry. We must 
seek a partnership between man and nature 
in which man’s varied needs are in harmony 
with nature's processes and resources. This 
won't be an easy task, becguse the extremes 
of development and preservation will con- 
tinually be in conflict. 

As members of an organization interested 
in resolving environmental problems you no 
doubt want to know where the general public 
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fits into the picture. Congress has attempted 
to respond to citizen demands for a cleaner 
environment by including explicit provisions 
in anti-pollution legislation for fuller par- 
ticipation by the public. There are require- 
ments for public hearings on air and water 
quality standards, and on construction proj- 
ects. It was my privilege to be personally 
involved in the development of provisions in 
last year’s Clean Air Amendments which 
authorize court action by citizens to assure 
enforcement of air quality standards, and 
of plans to implement the standards. I am 
confident that the privilege of bringing citi- 
zen suits will be extended to other statutes 
dealing with environmental quality. 

Encouraging citizen participation refiects 
an awareness by lawmakers that the en- 
vironment is truly a national issue—a con- 
cern of Americans in all walks of life. Public 
opinion polls rate environmental quality as 
a top domestic concern. There are those who 
believe that the concern is simply a passing 
fad and who doubt that we will have the 
will and the persistence to resolve environ- 
mental problems, I disagree. 

The environmental ethic, relatively speak- 
ing, is still In its infancy, But I don’t believe 
it is a fad. Laws to control pollution and to 
preserve and protect our resources will be 
refined as new circumstances arise, but in 


my judgment the pursuit of environmental’ 


quality is firmly embedded in the American 
conscience. 


IMPACTED AREAS FUNDING NEEDS 
TRULY URGENT IN FISCAL YEAR 
1972 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
note from House Document 92-164, con- 
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taining administration requests for sup- 
plemental appropriations for fiscal year 
1972, that the Office of Management and 
Budget is asking for a total of $1,020,- 
989,154. 

But in this billion dollar request, there 
is only one item for the Office of Educa- 
tion, less than $20 million sought for 
education activities under title IV of the 
Civil Rights Act. There is not one sug- 
gestion that the Federal Government 
should add to the 1972 budget sums to 
which school districts are entitled by act 
ef Congress. 

Earlier this year, school superintend- 
ents of the San Diego Unified School Dis- 
trict and the Alameda Unified School 
District warned of the serious situation 
that is caused by the failure of the Con- 
gress to provide money under Public 
Law 874, the impacted areas legislation, 
resulting in additional burdens to the 
local tax base. If there is one urgent need 
in the United States, it is in the area of 
schoul finance. Additional funds are bad- 
ly needed by school systems of every size, 
rural and urban and especially those who 
have been charged with the education 
of the children of parents serving in the 
armed services, at home and abroad. 

We have committed the interest of the 
Congress to the education of all Ameri- 
can children, specifically including those 
whose parents are serving their country. 
We should honor these commitments. 

The payments due these school dis- 
tricts are 2 debt that should be paid. It 
can be discharged in the Urgent Supple- 
mental Act. 

I have had prepared a chart which sets 
forth on a State-by-State basis, the dif- 
ferences between what has been allowed 
to date and what is owed. I include the 
chart to which I have alluded in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks: 


PUBLIC LAW 874, 1971-72—ENTITLEMENT, APPROPRIATIONS, DEFICIENCY 


[in thousands of dollars} 


Sec. Xb) and 

Sec. Xa) others 
Child lives 
on Federal 
property; 
parent works 
On Federal 


~~ Child lives 
on private 
property; 
parent works 
on Federal 


Base schools 
operated by 
USOE 


Low-cost 
housing 


Children 

living in 

public 
housing Total 


Grand total 
Entitlement_ 


$37, 700 


Sec. Ha) 


Child lives 
on Federal 
property; 
parent works 
on Federal 
property 


Sec. Xb) and 
others 


Low-cost 
housing 


Child lives 
on private 
property; 
parent works Base schools 
on Federal operated by 
property USOE 


Children 
living in 

public 
housing 


Delaware: 
Entitlement. 
Appropriation... 

Deficiency 


$300,000 $1, ie 440 


Entitlement 
Appropriation. 
eficiency__ 
Alaska: 
Entitlement 
yp nico cape 
eficiency 
Arizona: 
Entitlement. 
Appropriation. 
Deficiency. 
Arkansas: 
Entitlement.. 
Appropriation. 
Deficiency. 
California: 
Entitlement 
dace ne beni Pt 
eficiency 
Colorado: 
Entitlement 
i = bake : 
jeficiency 
Connecticut: 
Entitlement 
bo lamaale 
eficiency 


Florida: 
Entitlement.___.. 
Appropriation... 

eficiency. 

Georgia: 
Entitlement 


Hawaii: 
Entitlement 
Appropriation... 
Deficiency. 
Idaho: 
Entitlement... 
Appropriation.. 
eficiency 
Ilinois: 
Entitiement..... 
Appropriation. 
Deficiency. 
Indiana: 
Entitlement... - 
Appropriation... 
Deficiency 
lowa: 
Entitiement___.._ 
Li tb henge 
ficiency 


$2, 816 
2, 054 
762 


32, 282 
19, 612 
12, 670 


34, 913 
18, 728 
16, 185 


14, 851 
11, 100 
3,751 


4,415 
3, 438 
$77 


45, 592 
15, 783 
29, 809 


8, 850 
A, 422 
4,428 


3, 490 
Z, 153 
1,337 
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PUBLIC LAW 874, 1971-72—ENTITLEMENT, APPROPRIATIONS, DEFICIENCY—Continued 


Sec. Xb) and 


Sec. Xa) others 


[In thousands of dollars} 


Low-cost 


housing Sec. Xa) 


Child lives 
On private 
property; 
parent works 
on Federal 
property 


Child lives 
on Federal 
property; 
parent works 
on Federal 
property 


Kansas: 
Entitlement 
Appropristisa 

ficiency... 

Kentucky: 
Entitlement 
Appropriation.. 

„Deficiency 

Louisiana: 
Entitlement 
Appropriation... 

Deficiency 

Maine: 
Entitlement. 
Appropriation.. 

Deficiency 

Maryland: 
Entitlement.. 

Ap ropriation. ` 
be ficiency 

Massachusetts: 
Entitlement 
Appropriation... 

Deficiency 

Michigan: 
Entitlement 
beg hatte be 

eficiency .___ 

Minnesota: 
Entitlement.. 
Papreno 

eliciency.. 

Mississippi: 
Entitlement 


Entitlement.. 
Appropriation 
Deficiency. 
Montana: 
Entitlement 
Appropiessn: H 
eficiency 
Nebraska: 
Entitlement 
Approntiatee: 
Cea 
Nevada: 
Entitlement. 


New Hampshire 
Entitlement 
ob eens 
eficiency 
New Jersey: 
Entitlement 
Ap ae 
eficiency .. 
New Mexico: 
Entitlement 
yg thicken 
eficiency 
New York: 
Entitlement 
Arpeoprauee 
eficicn 
North Carolina: 
Entitlement... 
Appropriation. 
Deficiency 
North Dakota: 
Entitlement__ ..__ 
Appropriation. f 
Ohi eficiency..... 
10° 
Entitlement. 
Appropriation... 
Deficiency 


Mr. Speaker, the Congress in its wis- 
dom assumed a further commitment to 
certain of our school districts when it 
authorized payments on behalf of the 
education of children living in public 
housing units. No money has, as yet, 
been provided for this aid to many of our 
larger school systems whose financial 
condition is in a particularly perilous 
state. Aid which was granted to Penn 
Central by the Congress, ought to be 


Base schools 
operated by 
USOE 


“Child lives 
on Federal 
property; 
parent works 
on Federal 
property 


Children 
living in 
public 


housing Total 


Oklahoma: 
$901 +8 E Entitlement 
As Api ropriation 
901 ey dai Be eficiency..... 
Oregon: 
Entitlement 


eficiency.... 
Pennsylvania: 
Entitlement 
Appropriation... 
Deficiency... 
Rhode Island: 
Entitlement... 
Appropriation. 3 
eficiency _ 
South Carolina: 
Entitlement.. 
Appropriation x 
eficiency. 
South Dakota: 
Entitlement... __- 
Appropriation... 
Deficiency. ___- 
Tennessee: 
Entitlement... ..- 
Appropriation A 
eficiency. ___ . 
Texas: 
Entitlement... 
Appropriation. 
Deficiency. _ 
Utah: 
Entitlement... 
Appropriation... 


Vermont: 
Entitlement 
Appropriation 

Deficiency. _..- 

Virginia: 

ntitiement 
Appropriation 
Deficiency. 

Washington: 
Entitlement.. 
Appropriation... 

Deoficiéncy.. 

West Virginia; 
Entitlement 
ig esha 2 

eficiency 

Wisconsin: 
Entitlement... 
yh ea 

eficiency 

Wyoming: 
Entitlement... _. - 
Appropriation... 

Deficiency. _... 
Guam: 
Entitlement 
Appropriation... 
Deficiency. .._. 
Puerto Rico: 


$4, 363 
4,027 
336 


1, 227 


Low-cost 
housing 


Sec. 3(b) and 
others 

Child lives 
On private 
property; 
parent works 
on Federal 
property 


Children 
living in 

public 
housing 


Base schools 
operated by 
USOE Total 


$1, 517 
“1,517 
2, 645 
"2, 645” 
19, 766 
“19, 766° 
3,418 
3, 418 
2, 237 


$18, 929 
13, 600 
5, 329 


7, 702 
3, 944 
3, 758 


32, 055 
9, 139 
22, 916 


$13,049 ___ 
AET os... 
3,476 . 


3, 703 
2,714 
989 _ 


11, 476 
8, 407 
3,069 .._. 


By Wi we E E 
2,314 .. 
833 


7,493 
5, 490 
2,003 ... 


ryt ER ee 
1,543... 
518 . 


OAR E OE 
6, 682 
2,438 


35,605 catas 
yt pe aS 
9, 459 
9, 167 


6,720 _.. 
2,447 


193 _ 
142 ..... 
Si 


44,294 
32, 452 
1}, 842 _.. 


Entitlement... .........-...-- r- 


Appropriation 
Deficiency. 
Virgin Istands: 


Entitlement_.........-------- i 


Appropriation.. 
Deficiency 
Wake Island: 
Entitlement.. 
eee $ 
eficiency 


District of Columbia: O TTT 


27,559 
11, 616 
15, 943 


Entitlement 
Appropriation... 
Deficiency 


paralleled by aid to Philadelphia schools. 
A chart showing how just one-third of 
the $300 million authorized would be al- 
located can, I am confident, be of interest 
to many of my colleagues who represent 
such districts. 

I include a chart prepared by the 
Council of the Great City Schools show- 
ing this distribution at this point in my 
remarks: 


THE COUNCIL OF THE GREAT CITY SCHOOLS—RESEARCH 
DIVISION 


ESTIMATED GRANTS FOR PUBLIC HOUSING BASED ON 
$100,000,000 APPROPRIATION 


Projected 
number 
of children 


Estimated 
grant 


$355, 080 
327, 694 


Pron AY M.Nex 71, 843 
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ESTIMATED GRANTS FOR PUBLIC HOUSING BASED ON 
$100,000,000 APPROPRIATION—Continued 


Projected 
number 
of children 


Estimated 


City grant 


Altentown, Pa_.._.------.-.-- 
Amarillo, Tex.. 
Anaheim, Calif_ 
Atlanta, Ga.. 
Austin, Tex.. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baton Rouge, La.. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Berkeley, Calif... 
Birmingham, Ala_ 
Boston Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Buffalo, N.Y... 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Camden, N.J... 
Canton, Ohio. 
Charlotte, N.C.. 
Chattanooga, Te 
Chicago, | 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ga.. 
Columbus, Ohio... 
Corpus Christi, Tex_ 
Dallas, Tex____. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Deatborn, Mic 
Denver, Colo... 
Des Moines, low 
Detroit, Mich_ 
Duluth, Minn 
Elizabeth, N.J 

El Paso, tex. 


1,431 $126, 556 
0 9 


0 0 

19, 600 1, 353, 779 
1,755 
18, 490 
1, 196 
845 
1, 430 
&, 869 
26, 159 


Fresno, Calif.. 
Gary, Ind.. 
Glendale, Calif. 
Grand Rapids, M 
Greensboro, N.C__ 
Hammond, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Houston, Tex... 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, NJ 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Kansas city, Mo.. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lansing, Mich.. 
Lincoln, Neb... 


SBER3 


Been 


m 
NS HPP awe 


Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky... 
Lubbock, Tex.. 
Madison, Wis... 
Memphis, Tenn 
Miami, Fla 
Milwauhee, W:s. 
Minneapolis, Minn__ 
Mobile, Ala... 
Montgomery, Ala. 


New Haven, Conn... 
New Orleans, La.. 
New York, N.Y... 
Newark, N.J...___. 
Newport News, Va.. 
Niagara Falis, N.Y.. 
Norfolk , Va 

Oakland, Calif... 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. 
Omaha, Nebr.. 


PPRP, 
on 

Sn 

w 


SRIRBREBSS 


Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Phoenix, Ariz... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
Portland, Oreg... 
Portsmouth, Va_ 
Providence, R.I... 
Richmond, Va__._ 


Bene 


~ 


WNNOSeNus 


1 
an 


guasg 
SRDA 


er 
ron, 


St. Paul, Minn 

St. Petersburg, Fla__ 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 
San Antonio, Tex... 
San Diego, Calif. 

San Francisco, Calit. 
San Jose, Calit... 


EEEE] 
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Projected 
number 
of children 


Estimat 


City grant 


Santa Anna, Calif 0 
Savannah, Ga 2 $253, 211 
Scranton, Pa__....... 160, 927 
Seattle, Wash... 635, 755 
Shreveport, La 52, 535 
South Bend, Ind 97, 864 
Spokane, Wash 0 
Springfield, Mass 185, 245 
Syracuse, N.Y... ` 
Tacoma, Wash.. 

Tampa, Fla. Sites 

Toledo, Ohio... 

Topeka, Kans__..._______.. 4 

Torrance, Calit 
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THE SENATE HIGHER EDUCATION 
BILL—AN OBLIGATION TO PEOPLE 
RATHER THAN TO INSTITUTIONS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on August 
6, the Senate passed by unanimous vote 
what the late Senator Prouty had dubbed 
a “landmark bill” for higher education. 
This comprehensive measure, S. 659, en- 
joyed the cosponsorship of every mem- 
ber of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, a historic first for a com- 
plex bill of this type. 

In an address yesterday in New York 
City before the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), chairman 
of the Education Subcommittee and the 
principal sponsor of S. 659, stated with 
reference to the bill approved by the 
Senate: 

The basic theme of the Senate bill is that 
the Federal Government has an obligation to 
people rather than to institutions. Under the 
Senate bill, institutions will receive assist- 
ance if they serve the people, and adapt to 
meet their needs. The Senate bill basically 
puts the decision-making in the hands of the 
“consumer” of educational services rather 
than in the “conduits” of those services. The 
Senate realized that the present institutional 
structure would not meet the needs of the 
consumers and, therefore, recommends a pro- 
gram to encourage the establishment of com- 
munity colleges—institutions which, by defi- 
nition, must meet the educational needs of 
the residents of the communities they serve. 


Senator PELL’s address is an important 
one, especially in the light of the debate 
now underway in the Congress on the 
subject of the thrust of higher education 
legislation. I ask unanimous consent that 
his speech be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR CLAIBORNE PELL 

Thank you for that most kind of intro- 
duction. I should also like to express my 
appreciation at being invited to meet with 
you. It was an invitation accepted with 
pleasure. I must admit that some organiza- 
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tions representing the higher education es- 
tablishment have not looked kindly upon 
my efforts as Chairman of the Education 
Subcommittee of the United States Senate 
and I welcome the opportunity to discuss 
with you just what we in the Senate sought 
to do in the recently passed Education 
Amendments of 1971, S. 659. 

Our meeting today could not be more 
timely. The House is about to act on its 
higher education bill; and we will be meet- 
ing the House managers of the bill in con- 
ference committee very shortly. That confer- 
ence will be the forum in which far-reach- 
ing decisions as to the future of higher edu- 
cation will be made. It could well be the 
most significant confrontation on higher 
education policy in this century. A basic 
philosophical difference between the two bills 
must be resolved: Will Federal policy be 
focused on people, on youngsters, and their 
needs, or will it focus primarily on the needs 
of institutions? 

I shall not take the time to restate the 
multitude of problems which we are told 
will bring higher education to its knees with- 
in the next few years. Suffice it to say that 
the many reports, newspaper articles, state- 
ments, and television news reports of yet 
another college about to go bankrupt have 
created a climate conducive to meaningful 
action. 

This spate of publicity, pessimistic though 
it has been, indicates that there finally is 
an awareness of, and a growing concern for, 
the problems of higher education. 

These many articles and studies moan and 
groan. But what they fail to do, and this is 
most distressing to me, is to assert positively: 
“Yes, there are problems; they are a source 
of great concern; they are crucial; but they 
are problems with which we can deal!” I 
think this is a time of great opportunity for 
higher education, precisely because we have 
been made aware of its troubles and are be- 
ginning to approach those problems seriously 
and with dispatch. 

Fortunately, the volume and intensity of 
expressions of concern for higher education 
coincided with the necessity for a reauthor- 
ization by the Congress of the Federal pro- 
grams of assistance in higher education. The 
luck of fortune gave us a forum to discuss 
these well-defined problems and to chart a 
course for Federal involvement to meet them. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Education 
first studied new higher education legislation 
in 1970, holding eleven days of hearings. We 
heard a large number of witnesses, but action 
was not taken. The climate was not right; 
nothing jelled; there was no concensus for 
action, either among the witnesses or the 
Subcommittee members. 

This year, as we started a new set of hear- 
ings, I let it be known that I did not want 
to hear again a simple gloomy recitation of 
problems; I wanted ideas for solutions. 

I introduced a bill with two major theses: 
the establishment as a policy of the Federal 
Government, the right of every youngster, 
regardless of his family’s financial circum- 
stances, to obtain education beyond high 
school and provision of a certain amount of 
direct aid to educational institutions which 
would follow the student receiving basic fed- 
eral assistance. In other words, the student 
receiving federal help would carry with him 
a bonus to the institution that is to educate 
him, 

The Administration offered its own pro- 
posal, which included some provisions for 
grants to students, but which appeared to 
shift the emphasis of Federal assistance to 
one of much greater reliance on loans, thus 
leaving to the individual student the ulti- 
mate burden of paying the costs of his edu- 
cation. 

In addition to these two proposals, there 
were others advanced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It became clear early this year 
that the House proposals with regard to in- 
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stitutional aid, which provided for institu- 
tional aid on a straight per capita basis, 
were more to the liking of representatives of 
the higher education-establishment than was 
mine. 

With these various proposals in mind, the 
Subcommittee conducted fifteen days of hear- 
ings. By the time they were completed, I be- 
lieve every member of our Subcommittee had 
been fully informed of the problems and the 
various proposals for solutions, and the Sub- 
committee accepted the principle that each 
qualified student should be guaranteed basic 
financial assistance, through grants, 2s a 
matter of right. 

The development of thinking on institu- 
tional ald was interesting to watch. The Ad- 
ministration’s view originally was negative. 
I am glad to say, though, that the question 
gradually changed from one of “yes” or “no” 
to one of “yes”, but “how”. And the Ad- 
ministration rethought its position and chose 
finally to support aid to institutions based on 
& percentage of the student assistance funds 
received by each institution. 

After much soul searching and discussion, 
our Subcommittee on Education, and the 
full Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare after it, unanimously reported out a bill 
that contained these two key provisions: 

First, an entitlement for each student who 
is accepted at an accredited postsecondary 
institution of up to $1,400, from which is 
subtracted a sum based on what a family 
could be expected to contribute. 

Second, a plan for institutional aid that 
has the aid following our basic educational 
opportunity grants to the students. 

Obviously, there is much more in the Sen- 
ate bill, which is 247 pages in length. A new 
provision for emergency direct institutional 
aid to schools in imminent danger of bank- 
ruptcy is included in both the House and 
Senate bill. All present categorical higher 
education programs have been reauthorized 
in one form or another. A National Institute 
of Education and a National Foundation for 
Postsecondary Education are established. 
But the main features of the bill, which 
arouse both support and opposition are the 
student grant and institutional aid pro- 
visions. 

Contrary to what has been reported in 
both the popular press and especially in some 
of the “trade press”, this bill is not a jerry- 
built structure put together by nameless 
people, working on general outlines set forth 
by a few interested legislators. Indeed, in my 
almost 11 years experience in the Senate I 
can think of no legislation that has benefited 
from wider or more knowledgeable participa- 
tion by members of the Senate. 

In attempting to meet today’s problems in 
higher education the Subcommittee mem- 
bers realized that a mere tinkering with the 
present federal programs would not do. Fed- 
eral assistance to higher education grew 
somewhat like Topsy, with a piece added 
every few years as individual problems arose. 
This year existing programs were studied as 
a complete package. Some were found want- 
ing and were altered. 

The philosophic underpinning of this bill 
was the profound belief that every individual 
in the country should have the right to a 
fioor of support for his postsecondary educa- 
tion. Once this thesis was adopted, all that 
followed was logical. And here let me make 
one point. It is currently popular to express 
concern about the idea that everybody should 
go to college. We, in the Senate, recognized 
that point and consequently the bill specifi- 
cally speaks of postsecondary education and 
we include in this term career training, 
junior and community colleges, branch cam- 
puses and proprietary business schools— 
many of these categories for the first time. 

It has been said that the Senate bill would 
shift the thrust of Federal support away from 
the institutions of higher learning—the 
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“establishment”—to the student, the “con- 
sumer.” This may be true. But is not the 
most pressing problem today the eternal one 
faced by the student—the elemental worry 
about how he can afford to attend school? 
There is one other point to consider when 
speaking of the change in Federal thrust. The 
institutions have been the recipients of Fed- 
eral assistance in one form or another for 
quite some time; yet it is those very Insti- 
tutions which have received the most aid that 
are experiencing the greatest problems. Wit- 
ness after witness asked for more Federal 
money in one form or another, yet nothing 
was said of institutional reform. Simple 
queries about actual cost of education, uni- 
versal systems of accounts and other mana- 
gerial and administrative matters were met 
with embarrassed silence. Perhaps this is one 
reason why there was not great desire in the 
Senate to establish a massive program of 
institutional aid. And I would hope that this 
is not a reason why the Senate bill has met 
with opposition from the institutional estab- 
lishment. 

The basic theme of the Senate bill is that 
the Federal Government has an obligation 
to people rather than to institutions. Under 
the Senate bill, institutions will receive as- 
sistance if they serve the people, and adapt 
to meet their needs. The Senate bill basically 
puts the decision-making in the hands of 
the “consumer” of educational services 
rather than In the “conduits” of those sery- 
ices. The Senate realized that the present in- 
stitutional structure would not meet the 
needs of the consumers and, therefore, rec- 
ommends a program to encourage the estab- 
lishment of community colleges—institu- 
tions, which, by definition, must meet the 
educational needs of the residents of the 
communities they serve. 

S. 659 was brought to the Senate floor and 
on August 6 was passed without a single 
negative vote. To my mind, this legislation 
is landmark in nature, for it is the first piece 
of Federal legislation that clearly states that 
the United States has a responsibility to pro- 
vide a floor of postsecondary education to 
all students desirous of it and capable of ab- 
sorbing it, and simultaneously states that the 
federal government has some responsibility 
to aid the institutions which provide that 
education. 

With its passage should have come a feel- 
ing of elation, of accomplishment. Yet the 
reverse has been true. There has been no 
outpouring of support. The higher educa- 
tion community, which at first ignored the 
Senate bill, now seems to seek to see it de- 
feated in conference. 

I can well understand that opposition 
when it centers around the institutional aid 
provision. I believe that every lobby has a 
right to be heard, and to prevail if it has 
either the right argument or enough votes. 
And perhaps, just perhaps, I could under- 
stand a stodgy established bureaucracy which 
would sacrifice all that is positive—the stu- 
dent assistance provisions—to achieve its 
one aim—per capita institutional aid. But 
what appears imminently wrong is a posi- 
tion of opposition to the Senate-passed stu- 
dent aid provisions on the grounds that 
increased financial resources might prompt 
students to leave middle-cost institutions 
and attend the higher-cost private univer- 
sities. Frankly I doubt that this would hap- 
pen, but should the students be denied this 
option? 

To my mind this is an unconscionable ap- 
proach, one that we in the Senate will not 
stand for. 

Our experiences over the last two years 
raise the question, “who is looking out for 
the student?”, for most public expressions 
of concern focus on the institution. All the 
altruistic words cloak a position of let-me- 
get-mine-then-we-will-revamp-the-help-for- 
students. I remember the words of William 
Vanderbilt, “The public be damned.” I would 
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hope that educational establishment spokes- 
men would not get themselves in the position 
of saying—or whispering—"the students be 
damned”. 

The Senate has not been conyinced. In the 
upcoming conference, we will tenaciously 
seek to insure that our proposed right to 
student assistance remains the salient por- 
tion of the Federal approach to higher edu- 
cation. 

It is my hope that we will be joined by 
the institutions of higher education through- 
out the nation. We seek to move ahead and 
make manifest in legislation the oft-repeated 
thesis that there be equality in education. 
We believe that this is a thesis worth fighting 
for; we sincerely hope you will join with us. 

Let us remember that the true national 
strength and wealth of a nation is not meas- 
ured by the number of its weapons or even by 
its current cash position, but by the educa- 
tion and health of its people. This is a theme 
on which I believe everyone of us in this 
room can join, in which we believe in, for 
which we will fight. 


POVERTY PICTURE IN STATE NOT 
PLEASANT 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH, Mr. Speaker, Gordon 
Duenow, editor of the Little Falls Daily 
Transcript, in our Minnesota Sixth Con- 
gressional District, recently published an 
editorial about the poverty picture in 
Minnesota. 

Minnesota, as you know, is not a back- 
ward State. In fact, it ranked second in 
the quality of life, of all the 50 States. I 
was surprised to learn, in reading Mr. 
Duenow’s editorial that we have counties, 
mostly rural, which list 34.4 percent of 
their families below the poverty level. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that it is signifi- 
cant that there is a spread in poverty 
from the 34.4 percent in a rural county 
to only 5.6 percent in a suburban county. 

In order to give rise to increased con- 
cern about this situation among my col- 
leagues, I insert Editor Duenow’s edi- 
torial in the Recorp: 

POVERTY PICTURE IN STATE Not PLEASANT 

Minnesota made progress in its fight 
against poverty during the 1960’s, but largely, 
poverty remains embedded as a cancerous 
sore in the sides of many communities. 
This is the assessment of Emiel Owens, a 
University of Minnesota visiting professor of 
agriculture and applied economics in Min- 
nesota Science, a magazine published by the 
University’s Agriculture Experiment Station. 

We suspect that the professor’s assessment 
may be shocking to some. 

Just as shocking is his statement that "over 
13 per cent of Minnesota's more than one 
million families have something in common 
today: They are living in poverty.” He points 
out that this constitutes 22 per cent of the 
state’s population which lives at the poverty 
line established in 1970 by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Owens states that the number of pov- 
erty families by county ranges from a low 
of 5.6 per cent of families in the suburban 
county of Anoka to a high of 344 per cent 
in the rural, sparsely populated Mahnomen 
county. In 1969, an average of 1,616 poverty 
families resided in each of the 87 counties 
of the state, he said. In 1965 rural areas 
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claimed 358,000 individuals living in pov- 
erty, or 67.7 per cent of the state’s poor, 

Minnesota’s poor fit this sterotype, Owens 
said: “Picture someone with limited edu- 
cation and poor health. He may be a farm 
laborer or an operator of a small farm. He 
either lives on the farm or has migrated 
to an urban center. Make him a minority 
member—chances are he is among the state’s 
poor. If this is a woman living under similar 
circumstances, plus heading a household of 
dependent children with no adult male pres- 
ent regularly, almost surely she is poor.” 

He mentioned that “contrary to what many 
people believe, Minnesota’s urban and rural 
poor are not in that condition primarily be- 
cause of ignorance or indifference. Being poor 
is often the by-product of community and 
working conditions over which the individual 
has little control. The poor, then, find them- 
selves trapped, both within themselves and 
by external circumstances that grip them 
firmly in the jaws of poverty.” 

While Owens said the roots of poverty in 
Minnesota are complex, he particularly men- 
tioned that in rural Minnesota the small 
farmer can no longer compete with or break 
into the present agricultural production sys- 
tem which demands larger acreages, greater 
technology, more efficiency and less labor. 

This certainly isn’t a pretty picture and 
undoubtedly the facts he cites also could 
apply to most other states. 


NATO SPEECH BY GEN. A. J. GOOD- 
PASTER BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Gen. 
A. J. Goodpaster, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe, recently addressed 
the American Legion National Conven- 
tion in Houston, Tex. 

In his address, on September 2, 1971, 
he spoke of the importance of NATO and 
the changing balance of power between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 

These remarks should be read and 
studied by those who favor a unilateral 
withdrawal of U.S. forces in Europe. Gen- 
eral Goodpaster has answered advocates 
of this policy quite well. He has also 
made the point that moving these troops 
back to the continental United States 
will not bring about any significant mone- 
tary savings. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speech be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN ADDRESS BY GEN. A. J. GOODPASTER 

Mr. chairman and fellow veterans: It is 
a deep pleasure to be here and to renew as- 
sociations with former comrades-in-arms who 


have served our country in past moments of 
peril, 

Beyond this, it is a special pleasure and a 
prized opportunity to discuss NATO—key- 
stone of American security—and the U.S. 
forces in Europe with this American Legion 
Convention here today. 

I believe NATO and our NATO Allies are 
and will remain of crucial importance to 
the future of the United States, and the 
United States is and will remain of crucial 
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importance to the NATO Alliance and the 
future of our NATO Allies. 

I welcome the chance to talk of this today 
because there are pressures and moves afoot 
at this moment that threaten the successful 
posture of defense that we have built there. 
And I welcome the meeting with Legion- 
naires because by your experience and mature 
understanding of these issues, your sense 
of responsibility, your dedication and patriot- 
ism, you are outstandingly qualified to join 
effectively in the task of security for the 
70's. 

We are fortunate to be able to meet here, 
in Texas. For Texas is not just a place; it is 
also, as we know, a state of mind—and a 
strong and hearty state of mind. It is where, 
as the saying goes, men are men, and women 
are glad of it. 

And I will report on our American forces 
in Europe because they are vital to the suc- 
cess of our security mission, because they are 
your sons, brothers and nephews, and because 
you will want to hear a firsthand report on 
their condition. 

Just six days ago, I completed my latest 
round of visits in Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean area to the units of the United States 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps. I 
met and talked with men in ranks, with jun- 
ior officers and NCOs, with commanders and 
their staffs of all services at all echelons. I 
can tell you that these are fine units—none 
finer in the world today—manned by serv- 
icemen deeply conscious of the job they have 
to do, hard at work on the tasks and the 
problems that confront them. And when I 
speak of servicemen, I am referring and 
will always be referring to our fine service- 
women there as well. I will report in more 
detall on this whole subject later, but I will 
tell you now that what these dedicated Amer- 
icans are doing there—and doing in a way 
in which they and you can take great pride— 
is indispensable to the peace and the security 
that they, you, all of us enjoy. 

When we begin to speak of NATO, the 
first thing we should do is recognize that 
it has been a great success, That is its great 
achievement but that, as we shall see, is 
likewise one of its great problems. 

First, as to its success, as General Lemnit- 
zer, My predecessor, untiringly emphasizes, 
in NATO's twenty years there has been no 
war in Europe, no NATO territory has been 
lost, and no NATO country has lost its 
freedom and independence. If we reflect 
only for a moment on these simple facts, 
I think we can agree that its success is 
indisputable, 

But what are the problems of success? 
Well, my friends, they are familiar ones— 
complacency, let-down, lack of vigilance, an 
easy assumption that NATO’s benefits— 
stability and peace in Europe, confidence 
and freedom from fear—are now somehow 
automatic, that we can have the benefits of 
NATO without making the efforts that pro- 
duce them. But let me say at once that 
if we are to have problems in NATO, I would 
far rather that we have the problems of 
success than the problems of failure, with 
all the dangers to peace and freedom that 
failure would bring. 

Sometimes it is suggested to me that one 
of the problems of success comes from those 
on the American scene today who, appar- 
ently, simply cannot stand the sight of 
success—who are only happy when they can 
criticize or impugn, often with the thought 
that by belittling others they elevate them- 
selves, But this all-too-human trait, if wide- 
ly indulged in serious matters of this kind, 
could be destructive and defeatist. We must 
not allow ourselves to become people who 
have lost the will to win—a nation of com- 
pulsive losers—which would be the inevita- 
ble result. Such is neither in our national 
character nor in our national interest. 

We meet at a time when many problems 
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compete for public and governmental atten- 
tion... when there is an accelerated tempo 
of change in the world about us. Many of 
the problems we face are indeed military, 
such as force levels, weapons modernization 
and military planning—and often they are 
highly complex, and beset with many un- 
knowns, though they must nevertheless be 
faced, and decisions and actions must be 
taken. But many of the most gripping prob- 
lems are non-military, and sometimes they 
press us in directions opposite to the needs 
of defense. 

Here at home we see the problems in in- 
flation and unemployment, foreign imports, 
the crisis of the cities, pollution, crime, drug 
abuse, racial unrest, social discord over the 
Vietnam War and other issues, a kind of 
“accentuation of the negative” in the public 
information media and elsewhere, and vio- 
lence in many forms. Frequently the con- 
cern over these problems seems to express 
itself in antagonism to things and people 
military. 

Those of us who have seen the ebb and flow 
of this or something like it in the past, while 
deeply concerned, can trust that once more, 
it will pass. However, for the young officers 
and enlisted personnel on whom our services 
depend today—and who must be the leaders 
tomorrow—anti-military attitudes of this 
kind are deeply disturbing. They are causing 
the loss of men we sorely need and could 
affect in serious ways the morale of our 
Armed Forces. In this respect, I am remind- 
ed of what General George Marshall once 
sald: “A soldier's heart, a soldier’s spirit, a 
soldier's soul are everything. Unless the 
soldier’s soul sustains him, he cannot be 
relied on, and he will fail himself, his com- 
mander and his country in the end.” Attacks 
on the military are not the way to sustain 
the soul of the soldier. 

It would be tragic indeed if in preoccupa- 
tion with our internal problems—serious as 
they certainly are—we were to cast away our 
security, whether through neglect or willful 
opposition. It is essential that work go for- 
ward on solutions to the difficult and im- 
portant domestic problems. But it will not 
solve them if NATO—the keystone of Ameri- 
can security—is destroyed or should fail in 
its mission of preventing war and protecting 
the freedom and safety of our people. For 
our national security remains an indispens- 
able umbrella under which durable solutions 
to our national problems can be searched for 
and constructed. 

And if NATO should falter or fail, this 
change in itself would aggravate and multiply 
the problems that would press in upon us. It 
would mean a Western Europe, indeed a whole 
free world, fragmented, set at cross-purposes, 
exposed to renewed threat from outside. But 
if NATO remains strong, as I believe it can 
and should, it will continue to provide the 
platform of stability, security and solidarity 
from which the West can work for domestic 
and international solutions to many of the 
problems which beset our nations today. 

The military instrument that provides the 
shield of security for NATO in Europe was 
first formed by General Eisenhower twenty 
years ago. He activated SHAPE—his head- 
quarters—and the allied command in Europe 
on April 2, 1951, in Paris, France, This was 
a new kind of military command created in 
time of peace to prevent war and to keep 
peace secure for the free peoples it serves. The 
memories of that day hold a particular signif- 
icance for me, for it was my privilege to 
serve as a staff officer at that time under Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, and in fact one of my spe- 
ciñc duties was the preparation of the activa- 
tion order that he signed, 

Many of you will recall how low was our 
strength then ... how apprehensive we were 
of our future as free peoples. Under the 
threatening clouds of 1950 and 1951, many 
doubts attended the launching of this ven- 
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ture in collective security. Many wondered 
not so much whether there would be war as 
when and how it would start. 

But in addition to despair and resigna- 
tion, there was opposition to what needed to 
be done. General Eisenhower, in words that 
have meaning for us today, reported that 
“strong voices could be heard in America, 
disputing the NATO concept of collective 
security and opposing further reinforcements 
of the European area,” and that “the doubts 
of the European peoples gave birth to the 
false but glittering doctrine of neutralism.” 
We are by no means free today of the dan- 
gers of a new isolationism in America—or a 
new neutralism in Europe, sometimes called 
“Finlandization,” 

Hard military facts of life shaped the in- 
ternational structures that were established 
then and still exist today. 

You will remember the war-torn state of 
Europe and how Soviet political pressures, 
backed by the presence of the Red Army— 
still at wartime strength—resulted in Soviet 
domination of Albania, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Eastern Germany, Poland and Hungary. 
Those countries, with a population of about 
87 million non-Russian people, were brought 
under Soviet control. 

At the same time, communist pressures 
were being applied directly or indirectly in 
other parts of the world—in Northern Iran, 
in Turkey, in Greece, in Indochina, in 


Malaya, in Burma, and in the Philippines. 
But it was the communist coup d'etat in 
Czechoslovakia in 1948 and the Soviet block- 
ade of Berlin late that same year that served 
as a shock to the Western world, which had 
looked forward to peace and conciliation, and 
itself facing power 


instead found 
conspiracy. 

And in 1950 the North Korean invasion of 
South Korea again alerted the Western world 
to communist aggression. It was then that 
the North Atlantic Council decided that an 
“Integrated force under a centralized com- 
mand, adequate to deter aggression and to 
insure the defense of Western Europe; was to 
be created and placed under a Supreme Com- 
mander to be appointed by NATO.” 

In late December, 1950, General Eisen- 
hower was invited to serve as the first Su- 
preme Commander, and he immediately ac- 
cepted the appointment. 

In the strenuous days that followed, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower—by his inspiring leadership, 
building on his wartime success in interna- 
tional military organization, and by his un- 
stinting effort transformed the state of 
morale in Europe. 

National military force contingents were 
quickly organized into a collective defense 
force. A command structure was created with 
integrated international headquarters dedi- 
cated to the prevention of war. Unified plans 
for coordinated defense were prepared. Train- 
ing was accelerated, and the buildup of stocks 
of supply carried forward. A commonly-fi- 
nanced “infrastructure” of airbases, signal 
communications, pipelines and other facili- 
ties was brought into being. And the nations 
proceeded rapidly to strengthen and re-arm 
the forces they provided. The NATO nations, 
working together in a spirit of solidarity and 
cooperation, achieved—in words he often 
used—a result which, if they had acted sepa- 
rately, would have been far beyond the reach 
of any or of all. 

NATO has been a remarkable association— 
perhaps unique in history—in which fifteen 
nations, recognizing their community of in- 
terests, have joined their effort in a common 
cause—a cause that is nothing less than the 
freedom, the security and the system of life 
of the Western world. 

The military capabilities of the Alliance as 
we know it today include conventional, tac- 
tical nuclear and strategic nuclear elements 
in earefully coordinated combination. The 
span of the collective force extends from the 
North Cape of Norway on the North, through 
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Central Europe, te the eastern boundary of 
Turkey on the East. It begins with the forces 
deployed along the Iron Curtain, and extends 
back through rank upon rank of land, sea and 
air forces of all kinds of major combat units 
that would man the main battle positions, 
deployed air and naval forces in high states 
of readiness, reinforcing ground formations 
and reserve forces as well as air and naval 
augmentation forces that would be rapidly 
moved forward to build up the forward com- 
bat strength. 

Behind all of these, linked through care- 
fully prepared plans, in controlled coordina- 
tion in case their use should be required, 
stand the tactical nuclear units and the 
strategic nuclear forces. 

This is a powerful force for deterrence and 
defense, and it is an effective one. It serves 
four broad objectives. 

The first is deterrence of war. In today's 
world, preventing war and making peace 
secure must be the paramount route by 
which we provide for the safety of our people 
while ensuring our freedom. By any calcula- 
tion, the destructiveness of war and the risks 
of nuclear escalation put a heavy premium 
on preventing war, while still maintaining 
our freedom and territorial integrity. This 
aim—deterrenco—guides all that we try to do. 

It rests upon a second objective: defense. 
For deterrence to be effective, we must make 
convincingly clear to any potential aggressor 
that the peoples of the Atlantic Community 
have the will and means to defend their ter- 
ritories and to make aggression unprofitable. 
Thus, both as the indispensable underpinning 
to deterrence and as the means to safeguard 
our nations if deterrence should fail, we need 
strong and ready defense forces. 

I identify as a third objective served by 
NATO's military instrument: solidarity—col- 
lective action and unity in the Alliance. 
Through solidarity the NATO nations rise 
above the quarrels, the ancient hatreds and 
the mutual conflicts of the past which have 
exhausted them and twice this century have 
nearly destroyed them. In uniting their ef- 
forts for the collective defense, the Allies 
work together rather than against each other, 
and deny to any enemy the opportunity to 
take the nations on one at a time, or to 
play one against the other. 

A fourth and final objective for the mili- 
tary instrument of NATO is detente—a re- 
laxation of tensions. To endure and be mean- 
ingful, detente must be based upon reduc- 
ing and removing the real causes of ten- 
sion rather than merely treating the symp- 
toms—while at the same time preserving the 
security, the integrity, and the values of our 
societies, 

The primary cause of tensions in the Euro- 
pean area is the capability of the large So- 
viet and Warsaw Pact military forces which 
overhang Western Europe. By holding this 
force in check, NATO's military capability, 
which is entirely defensive, works for true 
and meaningful detente, rather than against 
it, as is sometimes mistakenly assumed. 

A few weeks ago, a comprehensive analysis 
of Soviet armed strength—size, composition 
and trends—by Professor Jorh Erickson was 
published by the Royal United Services In- 
stitute for Defense Studies in London, His 
disclosure of substantial and sustained in- 
creases in Soviet forces occasioned a good 
deal of comment and surprise—which is it- 
self surprising, since there has been no lack 
of public statements, including my own, 
about this buildup. In each of the last five 
years—since the time of the removal of 
Khrushchev, as Professor Erickson points 
out—the Soviet military budget has in- 
creased in real terms. 

And these forces are exercised to a high 
state ef readiness. Last year, major Soviet 
training exercises demonstrated their capa- 
bilities on the land, on and under the sea, 
and in the air. Exercise OKEAN, executed on 
a global basis, was the largest naval exercise 
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ever conducted by any Navy in the world. 
Late last fall Exercise COMRADES-IN-ARMS 
in East Germany was the largest Warsaw Pact 
exercise of its kind since World War II in 
Central Europe. Just last month Warsaw 
Pact forces in Exercise OPAL 71 in Hungary 
practiced military operations to increase 
combat proficiency. 

The growth of Soviet strategic nuclear of- 
fensive and defensive capabilities is progres- 
sively changing the strategic balance in a di- 
rection adverse to the West. The continuing 
production and deployment of Soviet mis- 
siles, together with their expanding research, 
development and test programs, constitute, 
in military terms, a threat of massive pro- 
portions. We still possess on our side a devas- 
tating strategic nuclear capability that could 
be used in retaliation, but the rising trend 
of Soviet strength makes it all the more nec- 
essary that we do, in fact, keep up our con- 
ventional strength, as well, of course, as our 
nuclear capabilities. 

The Warsaw Pact ground forces substanti- 
ally outnumber NATO forces in terms of di- 
visions, firepower and manpower. The War- 
saw Pact has twice as many, divisions as 
NATO in the Central Region of Allied Com- 
mand Europe. Through the introduction of 
improved weapons systems and continuous 
modernization, giving them highly increased 
firepower, these Warsaw Pact forces are in- 
tensively trained, and positioned well for- 
ward in Eastern and Central Europe. Their 
tank forces outnumber the tank forces of 
the Allied Command by a ratio of three to 
one, Soviet mobility and discipline were con- 
vincingly demonstrated just three years ago 
by the ruthiess but highly efficient use of 
many of these same divisions against Czecho- 
slovakia—their Warsaw Pact Ally. And as a 
consequence of that tragic episode, there 
are today more Soviet divisions stationed 
closer to the Iron Curtain in Germany than 
prior to the action against Czechoslovakia 
in 1968. 

The Warsaw Pact Air Forces in Europe 
have twice as many combat aircraft as NATO. 
Not only are they quantitatively superior 
with respect to aircraft, but they have more 
airfields, more shelters, better command and 
control facilities, and considerably more anti- 
aircraft defenses. Newer types of high-per- 
formance aircraft have been introduced by 
the Soviets into all Warsaw Pact Air Forces. 

The expansion of Soviet maritime power 
is a matter of particular concern. The Soviet 
Navy is the second largest fleet in the world. 
Only one percent of her combat vessels are 
more than twenty years old. This is in marked 
contrast to the growing obsolescence of 
several NATO navies. The Soviet submarine 
fleet is now the largest in the world. It could 
in the event of war, severely threaten Allied 
Command Europe's sea lines of communica- 
tions with Canada and the United States 
from the very outset. The threat to sea lines 
of communications exists also in the Medi- 
terranean Sea which, for the shipment of oil 
as well as other commodities, is of great stra- 
tegic importance to our Alliance. 

A special note should be made of the activ- 
ities of the Soviet Union on the Southern 
fiank of NATO. The number of Soviet war- 
ships deployed in the Mediterranean has con- 
tinuously increased in the last several years. 
Their overall activity increased from six 
hundred operating days in 1964, to seven- 
teen thousand operating days last year. 

Along with increased deployments in the 
Mediterranean, there has been increased So- 
viet activity, as you well know, all along the 
North African and Middle East littoral. This 
Soviet presence—in the air, on the sea and 
ground—is in an area marked by instability 
and deeply rooted discord. It is clear that a 
substantial position of Allied defensive 
strength will remain essential in that area, 
if Allied interests, including American in- 
terests, are to be safeguarded. 

‘These are some of the elements of the pat- 
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tern of Soviet military strength and activity. 
They are on the move in many areas, par- 
ticularly where they see or sense weakness, 
confusion and conflict. There is a steady 
trend of expansion, widened deployments and 
increasing presence in new strategic areas of 
the world. Together the Soviet Armed Forces 
constitute a concentration of military power 
that goes far beyond anything the world has 
ever previously seen. It is a force that far 
exceeds the reasonable requirements solely 
for defense. It places stress on offensive op- 
erations as evidenced by the emphasis given 
to armored firepower and mobility, Including 
the mobility of its tactical air forces. 

Because NATO is a defensive Alliance, the 
Warsaw Pact has the advantage of the ini- 
tiative. Should they so decide, they could 
choose the time, place, mode and weight of 
attack against us. 

In addition, they hold important geo- 
graphic advantages. Theirs is a geographic 
position with great depth, whereas ours is a 
rimland, extended in width, but quite shal- 
low in depth, broken by internal water and 
neutral nation barriers. 

It is the reality of this Soviet and War- 
saw Pact military strength which NATO 
must face and hold in check and balance. 

In countering the forces of the Warsaw 
Pact, Allied Command Europe relies heavily 
on the contribution made by the U.S. forces 
in Europe. There are, I believe, three proposi- 
tions that are basic to United States security 
interests in this regard. 

The first proposition is that NATO, or 
something like it, is essential to the security 
interests of the United States, just as I be- 
lieve it is to the security interests of every 
other member nation of NATO. Without 
NATO, the West would lie exposed to Soviet 
pressure, and to Soviet efforts to pick off 
countries one by one. 

The second proposition is that a substan- 
tial collective forces is essential to a viable 
NATO and therefore to United States secu- 
rity. If this collective force which exists to- 
day were to disintegrate, I do not believe that 
it could be reconstituted. It was constituted 
under unusual conditions in the early 1950's 
and under a leader—General Eisenhower— 
uniquely qualified to inspire and organize it, 
whose like we shall not see again. Once lost, 
it would not be possible to put NATO back 
together again. 

The third proposition is that a balanced 
American military force contribution in place 
in the European area, not substantially less 
than we have there today, is essential to the 
continued existence of a strong collective 
force, therefore, to the continued effective- 
ness and viability of NATO, and therefore, to 
the security interests of the United States. 

These three propositions, in my Judgment, 
will be as valid for a number of years to 
come as they are today, for the threat which 
the NATO forces have to hold in check has 
not diminished. On the contrary, as I have 
mentioned, the Warsaw Pact and Soviet mili- 
tary capabilities continue to increase. 

It costs us three billion dollars a year to 
support the U.S, forces that are located in 
the European area, This figure includes pay, 
operations and maintenance, construction— 
everything, in fact, but major re-equipment 
when that occurs. There are two or three 
other figures that help to put these costs in 
perspective. The first is that these, plus the 
forces in the United States that would be 
employed in the NATO area in case of com- 
munist attack, cost some fourteen billion 
dollars. I stress this point because statements 
are sometimes made indicating our forces 
in Europe cost fourteen billion dollars a year. 
This is incorrect—by a factor of nearly five. 
The next figure of interest is what our Allies 
are paying for defense. Their military expend- 
itures are running some twenty-five billion 
dollars a year. This is about eight times the 
costs of the forces the U.S. maintains in the 


European area, more than twice the costs of 
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the total forces and support the U.S. pro- 
vides in the U.S. to resist a Warsaw Pact at- 
tack in the European and Atlantic areas, 
and about one-third of the total U.S. defense 
effect, worldwide, including our strategic nu- 
clear forces of all kinds. 

Balance of payments costs are another ele- 
ment in the troop deployment problem, but 
here, through European purchases and other 
special programs, it has been possible so far 
to “offset” a very large part of this impact. 

When proposals are made to pull U.S. forces 
out of Europe, we are talking about cutting 
down the three billion dollar commitment per 
year, But it should be realized that the finan- 
cial cost of maintaining these forces if they 
are simply moved back home instead of be- 
ing kept in Europe would be no less, and in 
fact somewhat higher than it is now. It would 
be necessary to maintain extra sets of heavy 
equipment such as tanks and artillery in Eu- 
rope, if we were to have the capability of 
moving these forces back quickly and put- 
ting them in operation in case of emergency. 
And we would pay the costs associated with 
annual transport of these forces to Europe, 
followed by exercise and maneuver on the 
continent to give them the very essential Eu- 
ropean familiarization and training. 

When in 1951 the four additional U.S. divi- 
sions were brought to Europe to help form 
NATO, they put the glue into NATO. I think 
that is still true. 

What many people may not know is that 
American forces in Europe have already been 
substantially reduced in the past ten years. 
Since 1961 more than one-fourth—more than 
one hundred thousand of the U.S. forces in 
Europe have been returned to the United 
States. We have now reached the point where 
further reductions would seriously impair 
our deterrent and defensive posture. 

Western Europe, with its great economic, 
cultural, intellectual and human and mate- 
rial resources have always had close tradi- 
tional ties with the United States. 

Twice in this twentieth century, American 
Presidents and American Congresses have 
had to recognize that the security of Europe 
is vital to the security of the United States. 
Twice the U.S. has sent expeditionary forces 
to Europe to restore the military and politi- 
cal balance; and the price has been a big 
one. The premium that the American tax- 
payer pays today to maintain the peace and 
security, so expensively restored when vio- 
lated in the past, is low cost insurance for 
something we treasure so highly. We Ameri- 
cans and our NATO Allies cannot afford to 
further reduce our already limited forces 
unless and until reciprocal and mutual force 
reductions are made by our potential adver- 
saries ... or until Free Europe, united in the 
European Economic Community, can muster 
greater strength to take up additional parts 
of the collective security burden. But until 
that time, let every American understand 
that the three hundred thousand U.S. sol- 
diers, sailors, airmen and Marines stationed 
in Europe play a role which is of critical im- 
portance in maintaining and strengthening 
peace and is therefore strongly in our en- 
lightened national self-interest. 

I told you at the outset that I would re- 
port to you on the status of U.S. forces in 
Europe. In my visits to the Sixth Fleet in 
the Mediterranean, to the U.S. Army in Ger- 
many, and to the U.S. Air Force units in Ger- 
many and England, I have been encouraged 
anew to see the effective performance of 
duties ... and in my talks with soldiers, sail- 
ors, airmen and Marines, I have seen no loss 
of spirit or surrender to discouragement. In- 
stead, I have seen responsible, self-respecting 
young Americans, going about their jobs... 
and I have heard realistic assessments from 
commanders on the combat capabilities and 
the needs of their units. Those forces 
present, in the familiar American term once 
used by George Washington, a respectable 
posture of defense. 
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This is not to fail to recognize that many 
things are far from rosy. Over the past years, 
when priority of support was given—rightly, 
so far as I am concerned—to the needs of 
our fighting men in Vietnam, levels of equip- 
ment, supplies, maintenance, manning and 
facilities support suffered in Europe in all 
services—in some cases very seriously. Re- 
cently we have gone through a very serious 
shortage in some categories of combat per- 
sonnel, from which we are just now recoyer- 
ing. And we are experiencing problems in the 
command which parallel those in our society 
at home. Three of them are drug abuse, racial 
unrest, and discipline, which is closely linked 
to morale. We recognize them and are hard 
at work on them. 

With respect to drug abuse, we have com- 
prehensive, intensive programs underway, 
but neither my commanders nor I can be sat- 
isfied with the degree of control over the 
problem we have yet attained. We believe our 
program is sound. It has several phases inter- 
nal to the command, starting with education 
of both the younger members of the service 
and the more senior personnel—both officers 
and non-commissioned officers—on the dan- 
gers and the nature of the drug problem. 
Much remains to be done in this phase. 

A second phase is enforcement of the law 
to curtail drug traffic particularly going after 
the pushers. A further phase is identification 
and rehabilitation of addicts including a 
policy of immunity for those who voluntarily 
enter the rehabilitation program. I believe 
we are making progress but there are no 
grounds for complacency. Finally, we 
strongly welcome, cooperate with and sup- 
port what I term the external phases of 
effort, including education in the society at 
home from which our young people come, and 
steps to cut off the production, manufacture 
and movement of the drugs themselves, par- 
ticularly the hard drugs. 

Now in the racial area, I believe that for a 
long time we in the military service have 
been in the vanguard in providing a fair 
treatment and equal opportunity for all races 
in our services. This is as it should be, for 
the hazards of combat know no color bar, 
nor does the mutual dependence of man 
upon on the battlefield. But the picture is 
not perfect. The intensification of hostile at- 
titudes has not by-passed Europe, and there 
have occurred instances of unfair practices 
that give fuel to such feelings. Here too we 
have serious and substantial programs un- 
derway. In the Army, for example, General 
Polk gave strong personal leadership while 
he was in command, with beneficial results, 
and General Davison, his successor in com- 
mand, is broadening and deepening the ef- 
fort. We are continuing vigorously an educa- 
tion program and working to build and 
strengthen a decent and proper relationship 
within our forces. We recognize that some 
of our younger men bring with them to 
Europe a generalized sense of discrimination 
and injustice, and a number of our programs 
aim to move from the realm of emotions to 
practical actions that will remove every ves- 
tige of racial discrimination that we can find. 
We are emphasizing fair treatment for all, 
the need to be specific, the need to bring 
problems in, and the need for mutual com- 
munication and mutual respect. I can as- 
sure you we will continue to work for racial 
equality and racial amity in the United 
States European Command, I believe our rec- 
ord on this score in the United States Armed 
Forces is a good one, and I believe it can 
and should be better. 

In the area of morale and discipline, we 
well recognize, in General Marshall’s terms, 
that we are dealing with the heart and soul 
of the Armed Forces. We are intensively con- 
cerned over problems in this area. As our 
manpower situation improves, and supply and 
the maintenance of barracks are improved, 
and funds are provided for expanded train- 
ing, we expect to see—and believe we are 
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seeing—an improvement in morale and dis- 
eipline, In this connection, may I say that 
we very much hope we will not lose these 
gains later this year as a result of the failure 
of Congress to pass a renewed draft law be- 
fore their August recess. The lapse con- 
cerns us very much, for it is already putting 
a “bubble” in the manpower pipeline that 
will reach us late this year, and it will be 
hard if not impossible to avoid renewed dam- 
age to unit strengths, morale and discipline. 

In the meantime, we are approaching our 
disciplinary problems through emphasis 
upon effective leadership, at every echelon 
of supervision and command, which Legion- 
naires recognize, I am sure, as the key to 
military success. This includes, as always, 
concern and regard for our men and open 
channels of communication with them, 

And when and as our American society at 
home recovers its composure and gains in its 
stability, confidence and constructive spirit, 
we expect our forces to benefit as well. 

With all of this, the main message I would 
like to leave with you—loud and clear—is 
that the structure of our forces has retained 
its integrity and its military effectiveness. 
We do not have an undisciplined body and 
we do not intend to have one. We have not 
compromised our standards of conduct and 
the qualities required in the performance of 
duty. As a matter of fact, the lapses from 
integrity, especially those at high ranks—en- 
listed and officer—have provided further 
impetus to our efforts. 

Before leaving this point, let me say that 
anyone who says our forces are in such & 
shape they cannot do their job and should be 
brought home, is ill-informed and ill-ad- 
vised. The U.S. force on the European con- 
tinent and above it, and on, over and under 
waters around it is one of formidable power 
in a high state of readiness, capable of per- 
forming its wartime missions with high ef- 
fectiveness and reliability, The dedicated 
men and women of all our services—working 
as a great team—are hard at work in accom- 
plishing their assigned tasks. You can all be 
proud of the American units that man the 
forward defenses in Europe. They are a credit 
to the United States. They are quietly and 
efficiently performing tasks essential to our 
national defense. 

On the Allied side, programs to maintain 
and strengthen the collective force and its 
national contingents are likewise going for- 
ward. Throughout most of last year, search- 
ing studies were conducted on NATO’s de- 
fense tasks in the decade of the 1970's, 
culminating in decisions as to the principal 
areas in which force improvements should be 
made. At the same time, the European na- 
tions of NATO were meeting on a so-called 
European Defense Improvement Program 
whereby they would take further improve- 
ment measures, thereby assuming a greater 
share of the overall military burden and 
effort. 

One outcome of these constructive efforts 
was the decision by President Nixon, an- 
nounced at the NATO meetings last Decem- 
ber, that “we have agreed that NATO's con- 
ventional forces must not only be main- 
tained, but in certain key areas, strength- 
ened. Given a similar approach by our Allies, 
the United States will maintain and improve 
its own forces in Europe and will not reduce 
them unless there is reciprocal action from 
our adversaries. We will continue to talk with 
our NATO allies with regard to how we can 
meet our responsibilities together.” Subse- 
quently, in his 1971 Foreign Policy Report, 
President Nixon stated, “In maintaining and 
improving our forces in Europe—and in the 
seas on Europe's flanks—we are doing what is 
necessary to encourage our European Allies 
to take up a greater share of the collective 
responsibility.” 

For the Alliance as a whole, the NATO 
meetings resulted in the commitment of the 
extra increment of effort by the European 
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Group in the form of their European Defense 
Improvement Plan, amounting to an addi- 
tional billion dollars of effort over the next 
five years, divided evenly between funding of 
certain urgent NATO projects, and strength- 
ening of their own forces. And the NATO na- 
tions, including the United States, also iden- 
tified, as areas where further strengthening 
of defense is needed, such areas as— 

Strengthening of Allied armor and anti- 
tank weapons, to offset the heavy prepon- 
derance the Warsaw Pact holds: 

Improvements in our air posture, includ- 
ing aircraft shelters; here, using the special 
funding provided by the European coun- 
tries, actual construction is going forward 
at a rapid rate. With the lesson before us 
of the lightning-quick destruction of the 
Arab air forces by the Israelis in 1967, this 
remedial action is urgent: 

Next, improvement in NATO's overall mari- 
time capabilities, with special reference to 
anti-submarine forces, to meet the threat 
posed by the Soviet Navy; 

Also, improvements in Allied mobilization 
processes and streamlining of reinforcement 
capabilities, including the construction of re- 
ception facilities to utilize our C-5 and other 
strategic airlift assets; and 

Finally, a major new integrated system of 
NATO communications, on which command 
and control are crucially dependent; here 
too, the funding provided by the European 
countries has enabled initial work to begin 
on an accelerated basis. 

At the present time, these statements of 
improvements needed are being converted 
into concrete program recommendations, 
specific as to numbers of tanks, anti-tank 
weapons, new aircraft and the like for the 
nations to consider and to fill. Now we recog- 
nize that it is one thing to acknowledge a 
need, and something else to provide the 
money to meet it, but the nations have made 
serious commitments in this regard. As action 
is taken, it will keep NATO modernized and 
in step with the needs of the 1970's. 

Earlier in my remarks I stated that it is 
the large military force that the Warsaw 
Pact maintains deployed in positions to 
threaten Western Europe that NATO must 
hold in check and counter. This means that, 
in logic, if the Soviets should reduce their 
forces—particularly those such as tank 
forces and air forces that give them their 
greatest offensive capability—it should be 
possible for NATO to make some correspond- 
ing reduction in its forces. This is the basis 
for NATO's long-standing offer for so-called 
“mutual and balanced force reductions.” It 
was only in May of this year that the Soviet 
leaders finally responded to the long-stand- 
ing NATO initiative. 

My own view on this subject goes back a 
long way, and it parallels the view General 
Norstad held some fourteen years ago when 
he was the commander in the position I 
now hold. It is that it should be possible 
in principle to find some lower level of forces 
at which security would be as well served 
as at present on both sides, with savings in 
the manpower and effort committed. 

It turns out, however, that converting this 
principle into practical reality is a highly 
complex matter—involving fifteen NATO na- 
tions and the seven Warsaw Pact countries 
with the many variables of different weapons 
systems. Because of the inherent advan- 
tages—or asymmetries—that the Warsaw 
Pact enjoys—I mentioned geography and the 
initiative earller—compensating asymmetries 
for NATO would be needed, Consider, for 
example, that the distance from Russia to 
the Iron Curtain is only one eighth of the 
distance from the United States to the Iron 
Curtain, with land and sea transitions. Even 
fiying from the United States would involve 
major logistic problems with limited recep- 
tion facilities. And beyond this lies the whole 
difficult problem of verification, for it would 
be dangerously risky to make any reductions 
without assurance that the other side had 
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indeed carried out reductions, This is not to 
say the task is impossible. Indeed, it is a 
promising possibility, but it will be difficult 
to achieve. 

The very fact that mutual and balanced 
force reductions are a promising possibility 
is a strong reason for the U.S, not to make 
any unilateral force reductions. The Soviets 
would have little incentive to reciprocate if 
they were convinced that the United States, 
because of internal pressures, would reduce 
its forces in any case. 

Let me conclude with a few brief observa- 
tions. The success or failure of NATO can 
have a determining impact on the security 
of the United States, and on the related 
security and stability not only of Europe 
and the Atlantic area but of the world as 
a whole. For those of us who serve in NATO, 
the challenge will be to find solutions that 
help NATO continue to achieve success in 
the future as it has in the past. 

The role and contribution of the US. 
forces, at their present level, are indispensa- 
ble, and will remain so until Soviet and War- 
saw Pact force reductions—which might be 
part of a mutual reductions plan—make it 
possible, and safe, to reduce forces on our 
side. As Western Europe itself becomes more 
unified and musters additional strength, it 
may be possible for the European states to 
assume more of the burden. 

We recognize that we live in a time of 
challenge, even opposition, to what we are 
doing, when many problems beset us both 
within the military and without. But the 
solutions to these problems should not be 
sought at the expense of our nation’s de- 
fenses—rather, an adequate security system 
is essential if we are to have an environment 
in which solutions to social and economic 
problems can be found. 

Many of the Americans who visit us in our 
European commands, after discussion of 
these issues, ask the same question: What 
can I do? I know you as Legionnaires have 
the same questions. 

I would not presume even to attempt to 
give a full answer, but I will offer a few 
suggestions for your consideration, 

First, and foremost, do not be taken in 
by those who denigrate the American man 
in uniform, or the American fighting forces, 
and try to paint them as a dispirited, inef- 
fectual rabble. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. They are first-class military 
forces who serve you well on the frontiers 
of freedom. 

Second, when faced with the burdens of 
defense in a troubled and dangerous world, 
or with proposals to dismantle or to slash 
the defense structure that provides our pro- 
tection, face squarely the consequences of 
failure or inadequacy, insist that others do 
the same, and follow the course that provides 
security for our country. 

Third, follow the old and true military 
principle of reinforcing success. We are not 
a nation of compulsive losers and there is 
plenty of past achievement that can serve 
as a springboard for the future. 

And finally, join me in pride in what our 
country has done in the past, is doing today, 
and can do in the future. Where there is 
wrongdoing, injustice or inefficiency, let us 
root it out. But let us not mistake the disease 
for the otherwise healthy body itself. 

It is my deep conviction that the Ameri- 
can people in the future, as in the past, will 
act with innate common sense, and will make 
the right choices when their lives, their well 
being, and their security are in question. I 
believe in the same way that our Atlantic 
Alliance can continue to play its essential 
role in keeping our nation safe and free if 
we support it. 

The contribution made by members of The 
American Legion to the moral fiber of our 
society is of tremendous importance. In a 
very real sense, you veterans continue to 
serve. I appreciate the opportunity of bring- 
ing to your attention this morning the role 
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of NATO and the American forces under my 
command, with the hope that you—from 
communities across our land, from all walks 
of life—will help to further public under- 
standing and support of this great and neces- 
sary endeavor. 


ONE MANAGEMENT JOB THAT 
CANNOT BE DELEGATED 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, this week 
I received a copy of a speech of Mr. Her- 
bert P. Patterson to the Commerce and 
Industry Association in New York on 
September 22. The theme of the speech 
is a businessman’s responsibility to com- 
municate with his elected representatives 
and the speech includes many helpful 
hints concerning how best to deal with 
Members of Congress. The speech is re- 
printed below. I hope all Members will 
find it as instructive as I did. 


ONE MANAGEMENT Jos THAT CANNOT 
Be DELEGATED 


(Address by Herbert P. Patterson, President 
of The Chase Manhattan Bank) 


I'm very pleased to have this opportunity 
of appearing at your Forum and am gratified 
that you preferred listening to me rather 
than strolling through the park on this last 
day of summer. 

Like most of you, I look forward to the 
summer months as a time to catch up on my 
reading. However, I now look back in dismay 
at the relatively few books and articles I've 

to read thoroughly. 

I did find one article especially provocative. 
It appeared in the July-August issue of The 
Harvard Business Review under the intrigu- 
ing title “The Sounds of Executive Silence.” 

Those of you who read it will recall that 
author Norman Adler points out that the 
stridency of both the radical left and the 
radical right is on the upsurge. The academic 
community has become increasingly vocal; 
politicians at all levels of government are 
rarely at a loss for words on any subject; yet 
from most corporate executives comes only 
silence, 

The author deplores what he calis “this 
self-imposed intellectual and social celibacy,” 
and he argues that businessmen make a seri- 
ous mistake in shunting the national debate 
on vital economic and social issues—issues 
that are increasingly determining the well- 
being of our country and the conduct of our 
business enterprises. 

Mr. Adler pleads his case as a lawyer and 
former corporate executive concerned with 
the broad role of business in our society. 
My own interest in the subject derives from 
my personal experiences over the past two 
years in broadening my contacts with gov- 
ernment officials in Washington where the 
“executive silence” is often deafening. 

For a few minutes this afternoon, I'd like 
to draw on these experiences and share with 
you some thoughts about the increasing need 
for more constructive dialogue between bus- 
inessmen and government officials; the means 
for accomplishing this; and the benefits that 
can be realized from it. 

As for the need, it seems to me that all we 
have to do is look around us. We see fully 
as many decisions being made on the future 
of business and banking in the halls of Con- 
gress these days as in corporate board rooms. 
Legislation on auto safety, air and water 
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pollution, packaging requirements, cigarette 
advertising and other issues has had a pro- 
found impact on scores of businesses. 

What Congress and the Executive Branch 
do over the next several months in imple- 
menting President Nixon's proposals may pos- 
Sibly shape our national economy for years 
to come. 

I might say, parenthetically, that—given 
the drift of inflation and the drain on our 
dollar reserves—I feel the President had little 
choice except to act as he did in the emer- 
gency. But it is well to recognize that the 
steps he has taken in Phase One will not, in 
themselves, solve our economic problems. 
They will do no more than provide a breather 
for the country, so it can deal more forcibly 
with the fundamental causes of its economic 
malaise. Because controls—and none of us 
like them—inevitably and rather quickly lose 
their effectiveness, they are seldom a satisfac- 
tory solution for the longer run. 

Ultimately, cooperation is the key: co- 
operation abroad, among the leading cur- 
rency nations of the world and cooperation 
at home among labor, business and govern- 
ment. Those of you who must compete reg- 
ularly against the Japanese have some idea 
of what the labor-business-government triad 
can accomplish through cooperation. 

At the risk of seeming somewhat naive, I'd 
also like to suggest closer cooperation be- 
tween the major political parties in curbing 
inflation. Bipartisanship in this area is, I 
know, always easy to talk about and difficult 
to accomplish. Yet that’s what people used to 
say about our postwar foreign policy until a 
determined band, led by Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg, showed that cooperation was 
possible-in bringing to fruition the Marshall 
Plan and the Atlantic Pact. In my Judgment, 
the need for a similar bipartisan approach 
to inflation control is presently urgent and 
may determine America’s economic fate in 
the Seventies and even beyond. It is simply 
not possible to plan the course of an economy 
as vast and complicated as ours within a 
two-year election cycle. 

Some of the main hazards facing the econ- 
omy in the decade ahead are governmental. 
As Fortune Magazine pointed out recently, 
the U.S. cannot have a continuing healthy 
economy unless it improves the quality of 
its government. If we in business want to 
promote this improvement and have a voice 
in the decision-making process, we must come 
to know government officials and keep our 
point of view constantly before them, just 
as labor and other segments of society are 
doing. 

So much, then, for the need. 

What are the best means of meeting this 
need? 

Surely, business associations such as Com- 
merce and Industry perform an indispensa- 
ble role in furthering better communica- 
tions between businessmen and government 
officials. They can be highly effective in 
handling broad problems that may extend 
well beyond the reach of individual com- 
panies. 

But business associations don't relieve 
the executive of his own personal respon- 
sibilities in the government relations area. 
The time is long past when top executives 
could rely entirely on others to do their 
work of communicating with the govern- 
ment. 

This is a job that’s become too impor- 
tant for top management to delegate. It has 
become a do-it-yourself project. The execu- 
tive himself can be far more effective in pre- 
senting his company’s views on major issues 
than anyone else can on his behalf. 

During the past two years, as I indicated 
earlier, Yve tried to practice what I preach 
by going to Washington every few weeks to 
talk with Senators, Congressmen and other 
government officials. 


Washington has been described as a mar- 
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velous blend of southern efficiency and north- 
ern hospitality. Commuting to there may not 
be everyone’s idea of fun. Nonetheless, it is 
the “Headquarters City” of the world’s big- 
gest borrower, biggest lender and biggest 
spender ...a “Headquarters City” where 
each day decisions are made which pro- 
foundly affect our business and personal 
lives. 

Moving around Capitol Hill and calling on 
Federal agencies in downtown Washington is 
the best way I know of getting a “feel” for 
which issues are primary and which are sec- 
ondary. No matter how many “confidential” 
reports an executive reads, the only way he 
can absorb the mood of Washington is to be 
on the scene. Legislators have a pretty good 
grasp of public opinion, and today’s vocal 
public opinion has an amazing way of be- 
coming tomorrow's legislation. 

I've spoken with some businessmen who 
acknowledge frankly that they are timid 
about calling on their Congressmen or tes- 
tifying at Congressional hearings. I must 
confess that I myself started out with some 
trepidation, if only because the prime rate 
was then at its highest level since the Civil 
War! In fact, my associates wouldn’t even 
let me call on Congressman Wright Patman 
until my third visit! 

However, the reception has always been 
cordial and the conversation pleasant. You 
may have to cool your heels while a Congress- 
man shuttles over to the Capitol to cast a 
vote, or has his picture taken on the steps 
with a visiting 4H Club from back home, but 
most lawmakers do welcome visits from con- 
cerned businessmen. 

A California Congressman explained to me 
one reason why. “We can read a bill,” he 
said, “and not see that it’s going to hit a 
certain industry. You people know immedi- 
ately that it would have an effect on your 
particular business or your community. 
That's when you should get on the phone 
or write a letter, or, better, come down to 
Washington.” 

As you know, members of our New York 
Congressional delegation all have offices right 
here in the area as well as in Washington, so 
you can often find them in town on Mon- 
days and Fridays when they are home mend- 
ing fences, 

Well, you may ask, why would a Con- 
gressman want to meet me? What have I got 
to offer him? 

For one thing, you have information—or 
ready access to it—and that’s an extremely 
valuable commodity in Congressional circles. 
Too many businessmen assume that legis- 
lators are experts on every conceivable sub- 
ject. That’s an obvious physical impossi- 
bility, as the legislators themselves are the 
first to admit. After all, more than 15,000 
bills and resolutions have been introduced 
in Congress just since January. The average 
Congressman’s research facilities are con- 
siderably limited, so he’s more than glad to 
have information that will help him do a 
more efficient job. 

For example, I found one Congressman 
who was deeply interested in the various 
options open for funding public education, 
and our economists at the bank provided 
him with a cost-benefit analysis. A Congres- 
sional Committee wanted to know how many 
new manufacturing plants had been denied 
natural gas servicing over the past few years, 
and our Energy Division was able to come 
up with the answer. During one monetary 
crisis, a Congressman wanted to explain 
to his constituents what was going on, so I 
agreed to appear as “guest panelist’’ on his 
local television program. 

Admittedly, these are areas that a bank 
would be likely to have more background on 
than other businesses. But if you take a hard 
look at your own field, the chances are you'll 
find many information sources that could 
prove very helpful to Congressmen and, at 
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the same time, provide a means of closer 
communication. 

As Senators and Representatives are favor- 
ably impressed when businessmen do take 
the time to plead their case personally, the 
benefits can be well worth the effort. 

This point was underscored a few weeks 
ago during the Congressional inquiry into 
the Lockheed case. When Chairman Wright 
Patman opened hearings on the legislation, 
no fewer than twenty-four bankers ap- 
peared to testify. Mr. Patman insisted that 
we give our name, rank and serial number. 
Virtually every man at the witness table was 
Chairman or President of his particular 
bank. Many Committee members comment- 
ed approvingly on the willingness of senior 
executives to participate in the hearings 
themselves rather than delegating the task. 

Another recent illustration of the benefits 
of personal contact involved the issue of in- 
terlocking directorates, a favorite target of 
corporate critics these days, The current 
best-seller, “America, Inc.,"" suggests that a 
handful of corporations, interlocked with 
large banks and insurance companies, con- 
trol our pocketbook, our environment, our 
health and safety—and—through political 
contributions—even the machinery of gov- 
ernment. 

Such extravagant charges and the legis- 
lative proposals growing out of them are 
based on the assumption that interlocking 
directorates are inherently evil and auto- 
matically imply the passing of “inside infor- 
mation.” One section of the so-called Bank 
Reform Act would have made it virtually im- 
possible for commercial banks like ours to 
attract outside businessmen to serve on 
Boards of Directors. 

The banking community pointed out that, 
under the bill we would have Boards re- 
stricted largely to retired individuals and in- 
side directors. By the very nature of their 
positions, the latter would be subordinate 
to the Chairman, so he'd have no real ac- 
countability. Many Congressmen saw the va- 
lidity of this argument, and these features 
have now been modified considerably in the 
latest legislative draft. 

However, the benefits of Washington liaison 
work should not be judged solely by the suc- 
cess or failure of one piece of legislation, but 
by the opportunity it affords to get your story 
across on a sustained basis. It is important— 
in fact, imperative—to reinforce the dia- 
logue between business and government, 
especially when you are not asking for any 
favorable consideration. In that way the 
communications channels will be open for 
the inevitable occasions when you want a 
Congressman to support your position. 

Now obviously, nobody becomes an expert 
on Washington in two years and I am no ex- 
ception, but on the basis of what I've learned 
so far, I would offer two concluding sug- 
gestions, 

One is that businessmen are likely to fare 
better on Capitol Hill if they state positively 
what they are FOR rather than harping ever- 
lastingly on what they are AGAINST. 

If you approach a Congressman with con- 
structive suggestions you are likely to get 
@ much more receptive hearing. Particularly 
is this true if you call on him while a bill is 
in the formative stages, when changes can 
easily be made. 

On two occasions recently, once in Wash- 
ington and once in New York, Congressmen 
have discussed with me their initial thoughts 
on a piece of legislation and asked for com- 
ments and even language for the proposed 
bill. On other occasions our bank has worked 
closely with the Executive Branch to provide 
ideas on implementing Congressional action. 

Several Congressmen haye complained to 
me that one of the most common mistakes 
businessmen make is to wait until the last 
minute and then try to summon them off 
the House floor to talk just before the final 
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vote, Legislators resent this—and I suspect 
you and I would, too, if we were in their 
place, 

The only thing worse is to say nothing at 
all during the weeks a bill is up for commit- 
tee hearings and debate, then write your 
Congressman a brusque letter of complaint. 
More than one Congressman has noted rue- 
fully that after having voted “Yea” on a 
measure on which his pre-vote mail had been 
running 5 to 1 in favor—he finds that the 
post-vote mail abusing him for his stand 
outnumbers the letters of thanks by 10 to 1! 

My second and final suggestion, is that 
businessmen should be prepared and willing 
to speak out on social as well as economic 
issues. 

One Congressman put it this way: “The 
only time I see or hear from businessmen is 
when there is talk of raising taxes or lower- 
ing tariffs, I'd like to see some of them when 
we're debating significant social issues that 
may not affect them directly, but will have 
a much greater indirect impact on their bus- 
inesses, as well as their personal lives.” 

Business executives usually don’t get where 
they are unless they are highly able, analyti- 
cal and articulate about business matters. 
Why not then apply these same qualities to 
the world of social and political activity? 
The alternative may be further waves of re- 
Strictive legislation and further shifts of 
initiative from the private to the public 
sector. 

In summary, I am utterly convinced that 
we need more activists in the top ranks of 
our business community—heads of corpora- 
tions, who are willing to go to “Headquarters 
City” and become personally involved—thus 
replacing “executive silence” with raised ex- 
ecutive voices on the great issues of the day. 


VALUES OF LIVING IN A SMALL 
TOWN 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of America’s leading newspapermen, 
Louis Cassels, a senior editor of United 
Press International, recently authored an 
article about the values of living in a 
small town. The article was published in 
the Washington Daily News of Octo- 
ber 13, 1971. 

Mr. Cassels, a longtime resident of the 
Washington area, recently moved to 
Aiken, S.C., which is near his former 
home of New Ellenton, S.C. New Ellen- 
ton, once a small and rural southern 
community, was wiped off the face of the 
South Carolina landscape when that area 
was selected as the site of the Savannah 
River plant. 

During his long service with UPI, Mr. 
Cassels has become one of the most ad- 
mired American writers on religious 
topics. His articles have contributed a 
great deal to the Nation’s understanding 
of the many developments in the area of 
religion during the past several decades. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Cassel’s article about the 
values of slow-paced living in a small 
community be printed in the Extensions 
of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Ir Is So Nick Our THERE IN THE STICKS 
(By Louis Cassels) 

Moving back to a small town after living 
in big cities for 30 years is an ambivalent 
experience. 

An ambivalent experience, according to 
my dictionary, is one that affects you two 
ways at once. It has both good and bad 
points. Some things you like, some you don’t. 

My wife and I recently embarked on this 
ambivalent experience because the doctors 
thought it would be better if, after a serious 
heart attack, I lived at a slower pace under 
less stress. 

The place we chose for our new home is 
a true small town, not a big city suburb try- 
ing to pass itself off as a small town. The 
nearest. big city is more than 200 miles away. 
Like every place on earth, my new home 
town has unique characteristics. But on the 
whole its way of life is, I think, fairly typical 
of thousands of other small towns and me- 
dium-sized cities all over America. 

Living here certainly is far less stressful 
than the life we endured (and on the whole 
enjoyed) during our 30 years in New York 
and Washington. The difference is so strik- 
ing I find it easy to believe the doctors’ as- 
surance that this move can add years to my 
life. The most striking difference we've 
noticed so far is in the way people treat 
each other. 

Because their nerves aren’t frayed by traf- 
fic congestion, overcrowding and the myriad 
other pressures of everyday urban life, people 
who live in small towns find it easier to 
make the extra effort required to be kind, 
helpful and friendly. 

Nearly every day, my wife comes home 
from a shopping expedition or some other 
errand in a virtual state of shock to report 
some new instance of courtesy or thoughtful- 
ness of the kind that city-dwellers long ago 
learned not to expect from clerks, repair- 
men, bank tellers, or public servants. Instead 
of snarling at you, people go out of their 
way to serve you promptly and cheerfully. 

We've also been pleasantly surprised to 
discover that it’s much easier to get things 
repaired, built, remodelled or removed in a 
small town than in a big city. You'd think it 
would be just the other way around. But al- 
most any household job that requires skilled 
labor—from getting a TV set fixed to putting 
on a new roof—seems to turn into a hassle 
when you live in the city. 

First, you have a hard time getting the 
big city guy to commit himself about what 
day (let alone what time) he’s likely to show 
up. When he does get there, he’s likely to be 
in a hurry and/or a bad humor. And when 
he leaves, he hands you an outrageous bill. 

In a small town, you look in the yellow 
pages and call the likeliest-sounding num- 
ber. In no time at all, out comes a friendly 
and competent young man. He fixes what- 
ever’s broken, quickly and efficiently, for an 
entirely reasonable charge. It’s hard to be- 
lieve, I know, but it keeps happening all the 
time so it can’t be just a run of good luck. 

There are, to be sure, disadvantages to our 
new life. Giving up my cherished season 
tickets to the Washington Redskins when 
they seem at long last to have a good chance 
of a winning season was a trauma compa- 
rable to amputation of an arm. My wife, who 
labored for years as an unpaid volunteer to 
bring the Kennedy Center into being, was 
disappointed to miss its opening season of 
concerts and ballets. We both find ourselves 
longing occasionally for the fine stores, res- 
taurants, libraries and museums we fre- 
quented in Washington. 

But if this is the price of peace—the kind 
of peace we already find seeping deep into 
our bones in this pleasant little town—we're 
willing to pay it. 

It seems ironic, Thirty years ago I “‘es- 
caped” from a small town seeking the good 
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life in the big city. Now I find it was right 
here all the time. 

The Census Bureau's figures indicate about 
100 million Americans have made the same 
mistake since 1940. Well, I'm not going to 
try to talk all of them into coming home to 
the hinterlands. They'd overcrowd the place 
and ruin everything. 

But with those of you who've had all of 
the urban crisis you can stand, I feel duty 
bound to share my secret: 

It’s really awfully nice out here in the 
sticks. 

The small town with which Mr. Cassels is 
enraptured is Aiken, S.C., population 13,033 
in the 1970 census. He grew up in that area, 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1971 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, along with sev- 
eral of my colleagues who are members of 
the House Committee on Public Works, I 
am today introducing a bill in support of 
H.R. 10867, a bill to provide for improving 
the economy and living conditions in 
rural America by the distinguished 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, Representative Poace of 
Texas. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, I attach a 
summary and comments pertaining to 
this proposed legislation. 

As we look to the future, I am thor- 
oughly convinced that this proposed bill, 
which was initiated in the Agriculture 
Committee, will be the most important 
one for the benefit of rural America, 

The summary and comments follow: 


SUMMARY AND COMMENTS ON H.R. 10867 


The Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act (Public Law 83-566), as amended 
administered within the Department of Ag- 
riculture by the Soil Conservation Service, 
has been in operation for 17 years. In my 
capacity as Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Conservation and Watershed Development 
of the Committee on Public Works in the 
House, I have had the opportunity to observe 
firsthand the impact of this fine program 
in meeting the water, land, and related re- 
source needs in upstream areas. 

During the past few weeks, our Subcom- 
mittee has held hearings at several loca- 
tions as part of a planned study of the over- 
all watershed program. It has been our pur- 
pose to establish whether the objectives of 
Public Law 83-566 are being met; to learn 
whether benefits have accrued as anticipated 
by the sponsors when the Act was passed; 
or whether they have fallen short or ex- 
ceeded those contained in the original work 
plans. I must add that we have been greatly 
impressed by the testimony offered to date. 
Those hearings have also brought to light a 
number of deficiencies of the present law 
which prevent it from reaching full effec- 
tiveness in carrying out its mission. 

Public support for this program has been 
outstanding through the years as demon- 
strated by the fact there are 1,050 projects 
approved for operation, 374 in various stages 
of planning, and a backlog of over 1,300 ap- 
plications from responsible local organiza- 
tions awaiting assistance. 

I am today introducing a bill to further 
amend Public Law 83-566. The amendments 
proposed in this bill will broaden the au- 
thorities within the upstream watershed pro- 
gram so it may more effectively meet the 
challenges of the 70's. There are two related 
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areas in which the program can make a 
greater contribution toward meeting broad 
national needs. These are in dealing with 
problems relating to the total environment 
and rural development. 

A summary of the proposed amendments 
follows: 

1. Restoring, Improving, and Maintaining 
Environmental Quality—This amendment 
would provide for added purposes to the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act (Public Law 83-566), as amended. The 
proposed amendment would provide an ef- 
fective means to plan and install in coop- 
eration with public agencies and local or- 
ganizations desirable measures and works 
that would restore, improve, and maintain 
the quality of the environment within the 
watersheds involved. It would provide a spe- 
cific and purposeful response in the water- 
shed program to the objectives and require- 
ments of the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969. The specific purposes are de- 
scribed as follows: 

a. Water Quality Management—This 
amendment would authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to share the cost of providing 
storage in watershed projects for water 
quality control. 

This legislation is needed to encourage the 
reduction and control of pollutants and their 
adverse effects on the environment in small 
watershed areas. With this amendment, it 
will be possible to provide maintenance of 
water quality at the farthest upstream points 
where pollution may occur. 

Federal cost-sharing for water quality 
management is authorized for mainstream 
developments under other federal programs 
but is not provided for under Public Law 
83-566. The proposed amendment would re- 
move this inconsistency and would permit 
the reduction and control of pollutants in 
waterways of authorized watershed projects 
and make possible feasible contributions to 
downstream water quality management. 

b. Land Utilization—Agricultural land is 
being used increasingly for community live- 
stock feedlots, grain storage facilities, live- 
stock sales pavilions, landfills for disposal of 
various solid waste materials, sewage lagoons, 
and other uses. If well designed and properly 
built on suitable soils, they can be a definite 
asset and a desirable addition to a water 
disposal and land utilization system within 
a watershed project. Attention must also be 
given to possible pollution of ground water, 
proper drainage, and preservation of scenic 
values must be afforded. Financial assistance 
with PL-566 funds would help to assure the 
proper installation of these facilities. 

c. Agricultural Waste Management—Agri- 
cultural wastes and odors often contribute 
to pollution of the overall environment 
through contamination of water supplies, 
streams, and land areas. Such enterprises 
can be detrimental to proposed development 
of watershed projects. Local interests may 
not be financially able to comply with water 
quality standards, if applied, and might 
otherwise have to go out of business. To pro- 
vide for continued operation of these facili- 
ties to the benefit of the community, and 
not preclude development of the watershed 
project, PL-566 funds are needed to help 
finance relocation, modification, or to help 
with construction of sewage lagoons or other 
treatment facilities to take care of feedlot, 
barnyard, and other forms of agricultural 
wastes. 

2. Municipal and Industrial Water Sup- 
piy—This amendment would authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to bear up to one- 
half the cost of the storage of water for 
present use, for municipal and industrial 
water that may be provided in any reservoir 
structure constructed or modified under the 
provisions of Public Law 83-566. 

Often the chief bottleneck to economic 
growth in rural communities is the lack of 
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adequate water supply. Broadening the au- 
thority of Public Law 83-566 to provide fed- 
eral cost-sharing for water supply to rural 
communities can have a major impact in 
producing economic growth, providing jobs, 
and developing a more comfortable and a 
better way of life in many town and country 
areas. In addition, improvement of the econ- 
omy of these areas should help to reduce the 
migration of rural residents to already over- 
crowded urban areas. 

Cost-sharing for municipal and industrial 
water in town and country areas would do 
more in contributing to community develop- 
ment than any other amendment. 

3. Use of Available Federal Funds—Cur- 
rently, Public Law 83-566 only permits the 
use of federal funds for acquiring land rights 
needed for works of improvement for public 
recreation or public fish and wildlife develop- 
ments, Current restrictions are causing local 
sponsors to forfeit grants assistance under 
other programs for which they may be qual- 
ified to receive. The proposed amendment 
would permit the use of federal funds avail- 
able to local sponsors under other programs. 

This would permit local sponsoring orga- 
nizations to utilize any funds that may be 
available to them under other programs that 
might be used in the purchase of land rights. 

4. Long-Term Contracting in Watersheds— 
This amendment would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to enter into agreements 
for periods of not to exceed ten years with 
landowners and operators to share the cost 
of carrying out conservation plans within 
watershed projects. It would result in accel- 
erated and intensified application of prac- 
tices and measures to conserve and develop 
the soil and water resources of farms, 
ranches, and other lands in project areas. It 
would assist in bringing about orderly com- 
munity and resource development, 

Cost-sharing contracts between landown- 
ers and the Department of Agriculture would 
assure application of planned measures on a 
time schedule. This arrangement would ac- 
celerate establishment of needed land treat- 
ment and speed up scheduling of structural 
works of improvement. Similar cost-sharing 
agreements have already proved their effec- 
tiveness in the Great Plains Conservation 
Program. 


THE OLD WYE CHURCH, 
WYE MILLS, MD. 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, October 17, I was proud to attend 
the 250th anniversary celebration of Old 
Wye Church in Wye Mills, Md. The Rev- 
erend Charles Edward Berger, rector of 
All Saints Episcopal Church, Chevy 
Chase, Md., delivered the sermon. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Reverend 
Mr. Berger’s inspiring message and the 
pamphlet entitled “A Short History of 
Old Wye Church” be printed in the REC- 
orp, so that Senators may have the op- 
portunity to read of this significant oc- 
casion. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Great AGE 

Luke 2:36: “She was of a great age...” 

As I began to think of what I mignt say 
to the congregation here at Old Wye on this 
occasion, my mind turned almost immediate- 
ly to this passage in St. Luke’s Gospel about 
a woman named Anna. She was called “Han- 
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nah” by the Jewish people of her time; her 
name lost a couple of “h's” as it travelled 
from Semitic languages into English. The 
Evangelist tells us that she was a prophetess, 
the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of 
Asher. She was a widow, and the description 
of her given by St. Luke suggests that if 
she were with us now she would be President 
of the Episcopal Churchwomen of Old Wye 
as well as chairman of its Altar Guild. He 
says that “she did not depart from the temple, 
worshiping with fasting and prayer night and 
day.” St. Luke also seems to say that she 
was 84 years old, but the Greek isn’t clear, 
can be understood to mean that she was 
actually 106, and had been a widow 84 
years! What is clear, at any rate, is that 
she was well up in years, and that like Old 
Wye, she had lived through enormous or- 
deals. 

She was only a young woman when the 
little Jewish kingdom lost its independence, 
when the Roman empire builders found 
that they had to make the Mediterranean a 
Roman lake and that they had to control 
the land-bridge between Europe, Asia and 
Africa which in my youth we called “Pales- 
tine.” She hadn't been a widow very long 
when Pompey made Palestine a Roman prov- 
ince, and she lived through the confused 
time in which the ambition of Julius Caesar 
changed Rome from republic to dictatorship. 
More immediately affected was she by the 
Idumean whom Rome made the king of her 
country—Herod the Great, who is mentioned 
in the story of the Wise Men—a ruthless, 
confusing man who was by turns compas- 
sionate and cruel; who once sold his treasure 
to feed his people, but did not hesitate to 
murder his wife and their sons when he 
was tricked into believing this necessary to 
his remaining in power. I am sure that 
Anna was shocked that such a man should 
be her king, and that she was appalled by 
his ambitious building schemes, especially 
over his readiness to build pagan temples 
and to sponsor pagan culture even as he 
tried to outdo Solomon and to please the 
Jews by building a temple in Jerusalem more 
magnificent than Solomon's was. The dismay 
brought to sensitive and pious Jews by such 
a man as Herod cannot be exaggerated, and 
it was this man who was king when Anna 
flashed across the pages of St. Luke. “She 
was of a great age,” he tells us. She had 
endured many years and many ordeals, and 
it was remarkable that she had survived them, 

I am sure that you realize far better than 
I that Old Wye’s survival was remarkable, 
too. Its origin as a chapel of ease virtually 
assured its difficulty, for vestries with more 
than one church rarely escape the tempta- 
tion to concentrate their attention and affec- 
tion on the main one, This must have been 
more pronounced after the disestablishment 
of the Church by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ended the support of the Church 
by taxes, and along with all other churches, 
Old Wye was entirely dependent on those 
who chose to be generous. In the circum- 
stances, its second-place status as a chapel 
of ease made its continuation more prob- 
lematical, rather than less so. But somehow, 
Old Wye survived that. 

I understand that by the time this church 
was little more than 100 years old, regular 
services of worship were no longer here. The 
building itself was all but done in by time 
and neglect, and would have gone completely 
but for three things. One was the solid work 
done by the bricklayers when the church 
was built. Another was the dismay of Bishop 
Whittingham upon his discovery in the mid- 
dle of the 19th century that the church was 
being used as a stable. And the third was the 
response of the Vestry and people to the 
Bishop's urging that the church be restored. 
This third factor was the most important 
one, for after the Bishop reconsecrated this 
church on July 20, 1854, the congregation 
was stirred to such activity that within a 
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few years, Wye was accepted as a separate 
parish and got its own Vestry. 

By 1910, however, the new life generated 
by the mid 19th century renewal had van- 
ished. There were only occasional services of 
worship here, and the building began to fall 
into disrepair. It might ultimately have suf- 
fered the fate of the Vestry house, which had 
been so long gone that not even its location 
was then known, but for the inspired and 
generous proposal of Mr. Houghton, whose 
offer to restore the lovely old church was 
accepted with enthusiasm and great appreci- 
ation, and made us his beneficiaries today. 

Age, however, is by no means a simple 
blessing, and if all that St. Luke could have 
said about Anna the prophetess was that 
she was either 84 or 106, she would certainly 
not have been so much as mentioned in the 
Bible. What was remarkable about Anna was 
that despite her advanced years, she thought 
that the best days were still to come. She did 
not believe that they were finished and done. 
She did not agree that the good was some- 
thing that could only be remembered. She 
thought that it was still to appear, that it 
lay not only in the present, but even in the 
future. St. Luke tells us that Anna was look- 
ing for something—that she was looking for 
the redemption of Jerusalem. That's why we 
know about her; she wasn’t simply rooted in 
the past. For when the mother of our Lord 
brought the baby Jesus into the temple, 
Anna the prophetess was there, and she saw 
him. His identity was revealed to her. She 
knew he was the Savior, and we are told 
that when she saw him, “she gave thanks to 
God, and spoke of ... (Jesus) ... to all 
who were looking for the redemption of 
Jerusalem.” 

It is a remarkable thing that Anna resisted 
the temptation merely to be old, for suc- 
cumbing to that temptation is one of the 
worst dangers of age. Anna had successfully 
resisted the urge of the elderly to live only 
in the past, to give up on the struggle of 
keeping up with the times. Her outlook was 
not dominated by the notion that what is 
old is necessarily best because it is familiar. 
She had not tripped over the stumbling 
block which fells so many who have per- 
suaded themselves that just because they are 
old they are also wise. 

One of the most delightful people it has 
ever been my privilege to know was a woman 
somewhat older than Anna—if Anna was a 
mere 84! This dear person was in her nineties 
when I first met her about thirty years ago, 
and she was in failing health. But her intel- 
lect was undimmed by the years, and she 
could chatter away about current events, or 
jokingly tease a bridge partner about his 
misplay, as well as any of us. People over 60 
years her junior found her most attractive. 

I was among them, and I did not have to 
think long or hard to realize why. In a single 
sentence, it was because she helped us to 
forget her age, but she never forgot it her- 
self. She was not sealed off in a past which 
we had never seen. She was not the prisoner 
of her memories. Despite her great age, she 
lived in the present and could share things 
with us. She never pretended to be no older 
than we were, for that would have made her 
ridiculous, and if she were alive today we 
may be sure she wouldn’t even envy those 
who wear hip-huggers or blue jeans, much 
less wear them herself! But she wouldn’t be 
critical of them, either. She was what she 
was—an old woman who was conservative 
both in dress and in speech, who was not in 
the least tempted either to pretend that she 
was young or to reject the ways of younger 
people. She was a happy blend of the past 
and of the present, and everybody found it 
a joy to be with her. She was old, but not 
merely old—not emotionally and intellec- 
tually so identified with the past that it ap- 
peared to be a divine oversight that she was 
not yet dead, already buried in the past but 
still unaccountably and uselessly alive. 

Anna did not make that mistake, did not 
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let herself get buried, but was like my friend. 
Although of a great age, and doubtless with 
many treasured memories, she had room for 
the present and the future. She lived day by 
day in eager anticipation of the great day of 
the redeemer, which was still to come. 

I perceive that Old Wye is like that—con- 
scious of a great past, but pressing towards 
an eyen greater future, aware of the impor- 
tance of avoiding being reduced to service as 
mere custodians of a lovely building, trying 
earnestly to translate the work of Anna the 
prophetess into modern terms by giving 
thanks to God, and by speaking of Jesus to 
all who are looking for the redemption of 
Jerusalem, 

It is easy to despair over current events, 
and to be consumed with worry about the 
economy, or the Russians, or the Vietnamese, 
or the rebellion of youth, drug abuse, vio- 
lence, polarization, or the radicalism of the 
angries and the crazies. But I think our time 
is neither more nor less dreadful than 
Anna’s, who like Old Wye, was also “of a 
great age,” and set the course for us all in 
thanking God for having found the Lord's 
Christ, and in speaking of him to all who 
were looking for redemption. 


A SHORT History or OLD WYE CHURCH, 
Wre Mutts, MD. 


For more than two hundred and fifty years, 
OLD WYE has been a simple, rural church 
proclaiming by its very austerity the endur- 
ing quality of its people's faith in God. To- 
day, it is still an active, thotigh small, parish 
in the Episcopal Diocese of Easton, support- 
ing a varied program of Christian activities 
as well as regular worship in its colonial 
house of God. 

The present congregation numbers over 
one hundred interested persons of many 
faiths, seventy-five of them communicants of 
the Episcopal Church. Every year about two 
thousand persons visit the church and 
grounds, many of them making it a point to 
attend the eleven o'clock service on Sunday 
mornings. 

Both parishioners and visitors realize that 
Old Wye has come to us as a hallowed trust, 
the fulfillment of the vision of a few gen- 
erous and dedicated people and the place of 
worship for countless faithful souls through- 
out these many years. 

In 1692, St. Paul's Parish, Hibernia in 
Mary Land was established for the colony as 
& part of the Anglican Church. The earliest 
records show that by 1694, St. Paul's had 
not only the “Mother Church” in Hibernia, 
but also was ringed with three “chapels-at- 
ease", chapels to which members could go 
with greater ease than attending the primary 
Church. Two of these chapels were called St. 
Luke's, one at Church Hill and the other at 
Wye. The third chapel was at Tuckahoe. One 
Vestry carried on the activities for the entire 
parish, a parish that extended some twenty 
miles in width and twenty-five miles in 
length! 

In 1712, the Vestry of St. Paul's agreed to 
erect a formal chapel building at Wye, and 
matched the gift of the Rector for this pur- 
pose, some four hundred pounds of tobacco. 
Pews were auctioned off to the highest bid- 
ders, and gifts of the members for the con- 
struction were solicited. These gifts, one 
hundred pounds, sterling, and sixty thousand 
pounds of tobacco, stimulated enough inter- 
est to begin construction in 1717. It was not 
easy sailing, for the Vestry had much trouble 
collecting the gifts and legacies which had 
been promised and had to apply to the Gov- 
ernor and Council for help in having these 
pledges paid. 

On October 18, 1721, St. Luke’s Day, Wye 
was Officially opened for worship. Improve- 
ments, such as a plank floor, window shut- 
ters, and fences, continued to be made after 
the formal opening of the church. 

Inasmuch as tobacco has had such an in- 
fluence on the whole life of the Mary Land 
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Colony, it seems fitting that we quote the fol- 
lowing from the formal history of Old Wye 
as prepared by the Maryland Historical So- 
clety: 

“By (the act of establishment) the county 
government paid to the vestry forty pounds 
of good merchantable tobacco for every tax- 
able in the parish. A “taxable” was anyone 
over sixteen years old who was either a free- 
man or a male servant imported, or any slave, 
male or female. Clergymen and paupers were 
not taxable. In 1763 there were six hundred 
and twenty-nine taxables in St. Paul's, so the 
vestry had the disposal of twenty-five thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty pounds of to- 
bacco. In that day, because the church was 
established and thus part of the government, 
vestries had many duties more governmental 
than churchly. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that they were the local government for 
their parish. There was a law against adul- 
tery, a law with teeth in it. By its provisions, 
prosecutions for it began in the parish. A 
vestry must summon both the man and the 
woman who were charged with incontinent 
living, and admonish them thereof. Some- 
times they appeared when ordered to do so, 
expressed regret, promised amendment and 
departed. Sometimes they did not come, or 
coming, invited the vestry to do its worst. 
Sometimes the same woman came twice with 
different men. If the vestry was not able to 
cope with the people, then the county court 
took up the case. But the vestry had to ini- 
tiate it, it was not just sticking its nose into 
the private lives of its parishioners. 

If tobacco was the wealth of the parish, it 
was also the source of its work and worry. It 
was for the vestry to appoint the counters of 
tobacco plants, and inspectors of tobacco; 
and, more often than not, they had trouble 
finding men willing to act as inspectors. For 
all that tobacco was a medium of exchange 
in colonial Maryland, and almost the only 
one, it lacked one of the most important 
characteristics of a good currency; it was not, 
and could not be, invariably uniform. When 
it was enacted that any person owing tobacco 
could discharge his debt at the rate of twelve 
shillings per hundred pounds, the clergy pro- 
tested. Tobacco was worth often twenty-five 
or even thirty shillings if it was good, but 
they were paid twelve shillings, and the 
planter could sell his tobacco for twice that 
much.” 

The Church seems to have led a peaceful 
existence until the year 1755 when the Rev. 
Alexander Malcolm, mathematician and 
clergyman became the master of the Queen 
Anne’s Free School on Tilghman’s Neck 
Road. He evidently allowed his son to sub- 
stitute for him on occasions and it was 
discovered that the son, Mr. Quinton Mal- 
colm “did teach dancing in the said school, 
without a license (!) which visitors appre- 
hend must necessarily tend to the hindrance 
of teaching reading, writing, etc. ... also 
that unless the number of scholars increase, 
this shall be looked upon as misspending the 
publick money.” 

The Vestry House was built in 1761-1763 
at a cost of three hundred dollars. With the 
coming of the Revolution the entire position 
of the established Church changed swiftly. 
The Continental Convention which opened 
on June 12, 1774 took over the government 
of the colony and it became the government 
of the State of Maryland. The Bill of Rights 
by the Convention of 1776 provided that, “No 
persons ought by any law to be compelled 
to maintain any particular ministry or place 
of worship but the churches and all such 
property belonging to the Church of England 
ought to remain to the Church of England 
forever.” 

The first meeting of the first non-estab- 
lished Vestry was held in June 1779, the 
Vestrymen being qualified to act by a Jus- 
tice of the Peace . , . all of which was some 
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years before the “Protestant Episcopal 
Church” was chosen as the official name of 
this Church which really lost its name be- 
cause of the Revolution. The Bill of Rights 
which took away the “forty pounds of to- 
bacco per poll” did little more than leave 
the “Church of England” in possession of 
the property it held. It did, however, give 
the legislature discretionary power to “lay 
a general and equal tax for the support of 
the Christian religion, leaving to each indi- 
vidual the power of appointing his part of 
the tax to the support of some particular 
church or minister, or to the poor.” Since 
the Vestry no longer had the power to ap- 
point tobacco inspectors, or admonish pa- 
rishioners of their incontinent living, it was 
obliged to spend more time on raising money 
for parish work. (A familiar modern note, 
indeed!) 

After the Revolution, St. Paul’s and Old 
Wye, together with all the other parishes, fell 
on evil days. Communicants as well as rev- 
enues almost vanished. Records, too, became 
scantier than ever before. Except as a place 
where notices were posted, Old Wye is not 
mentioned once between April 1774 and April 
1789. From 1782 to 1791 there was no rector. 
In November 1791 a rector was appointed 
with a current salary per annum of one hun- 
dred fifty pounds current money—he agreed 
later to take whatever the Vestry could raise. 
Four years later the Reverend Elisha Rigg 
came to Old Wye—his tomb lies under the 
floor of the church. In the early years of our 
Republic, the church required constant re- 
pairs and it was with great difficulty that the 
building was kept open. 

For half a century nothing was done to 
Wye Church. After 1829 regular services were 
no longer held at Old Wye; it was almost 
fallen down, half decayed but for the solid 
workmanship of the bricklayers a century be- 
fore. At about this time, Bishop Whitting- 
ham on his way to catch an early steamer out 
of Queenstown to Baltimore, happened by 
Old Wye, and saw that the church had be- 
come a stable... . “The Episcopal party were 
greatly moved. They entered. They prayed. As 
they left they took fence rails and barred the 
door, The Bishop did not forget his visit, and 
he immediately began to encourage the Ves- 
try to have the old building restored.” By 
1854, the Bishop’s desires were being met. A 
new slate roof was put on, the outside stairs 
to the gallery were removed, and stained glass 
replaced the clear glass which had been 
broken out. Victorian pews replaced the 
original high-backed, square pews of 1721. 
The Vestry House, however, was not touched, 
because by this time it had completely 
deteriorated ... and its precise location was 
unknown. Through the generosity of several 
parishioners, Old Wye was thus rescued 
from oblivion, and on July 20, 1854, the 
Bishop was pleased to be able to consecrate 
Old Wye under the name of “St. Luke’s Wye.” 
The reconsecration seems to have stirred the 
congregation into activity, for within a few 
years, Wye was accepted as a separate parish 
(including Queenstown) by the Diocesan 
Convention of 1859, 

A year after Wye Parish was set up as a 
separate parish, Fort Sumter was fired on. 
As Mr. Dashiell told the diocesan convention 
in 1864, “In the changed circumstances of 
the times nothing but the goodness of God 
has enabled us to live ... The members of 
the parish though few and having suffered 
more heavily in the loss of their labor have 
nevertheless shown & noble determination 
to sustain the Church and have endeared 
themselves to the Rector by a generous ex- 
hibition of their sympathy for him in his 
day of trial.” 

From 1867 to 1910 there was a succession 
of rectors at Old Wye. From 1910 on, there 
were only occasional services at Old Wye 
Church and the building fell again into dis- 
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repair. More than that, the changes made 
along the line had done great violence to 
the original building. 

In the winter of 1947, Mr. Arthur A. 
Houghton, Jr. presented to the Vestry of 
Wye Parish a proposal to restore the old 
church. This very generous offer was ac- 
cepted with enthusiasm and great apprecia- 
tion, Even the Vestry House has been re- 
built on its old site. So long had it been 
gone that its very location was not known 
until a tractor plough cruising in the gen- 
eral area where it must have been, ran into 
a brick wall and subsequent search showed 
the outlines. 

Old Wye Church was re-dedicated on July 
13, 1949 at an impressive service conducted 
by the Bishop of Maryland and services have 
since been held in it every Sunday. In addi- 
tion to the restoration work, a Parish House 
and Rectory were built. 

And so Old Wye is a flourishing and strong 
parish. It bears eloquent testimony to the 
devoted Christian spirit and determination 
of its many members and friends over more 
than two centuries to maintain the Church 
as a going institution, Trials and tribula- 
tions have been many but today the build- 
ing stands erect in all its beauty and sim- 
plicity. 

This brief history cannot be concluded 
without a final tribute to Mr. Houghton 
and the meticulous care and devotion with 
which he directed the restoration. 


CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM F. RYAN 
FIGHTS FOR PREVENTIVE MEDI- 
CAL CARE FOR POOR CHILDREN 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest tragedies in Government occurs 
when the Congress gives lip service to dis- 
advantaged Americans, then promptly 
forgets them. We have seen this sham too 
often in the past and are now, unfortu- 
nately, witnessing it again. 

My colleague, WILLIAM F. Ryan, and 
the National Welfare Rights Organiza- 
tion are leading the fight to compel the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the White House to issue 
the regulations necessary to implement 
the preventive medical care program au- 
thorized nearly 5 years ago. At the pres- 
ent time, only five States have establish- 
ed the free preventive medicine programs 
under medicaid envisaged by the 1967 
Social Security Act Amendments. 

BILL Ryan hopes to block the Nixon 
administration’s insensitivity to the 
needs of the poor in the United States. 
Thirteen million children are being 
denied adequate medical treatment be- 
cause of bureaucratic callousness. An ac- 
count of BILL Ryan’s efforts to guarantee 
these children the medical care they so 
urgently need appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post. I am pleased to share it with 
my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

Poor CHILDREN AWAIT MEDICAL CARE 
(By Nick Kotz) 

On Jan. 2, 1967, President Lyndon Johnson 
signed legislation requiring free preventive 
medical care for millions of poor children 
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who seldom if ever see a doctor. Now, almost 
five years later, the children still are await- 
ing for the government to start the program. 

“These children are the forgotten victims 
of a society which applauds rhetoric, but is 
remissing action,” says Rep. William F. Ryan 
(D-N.Y.) who has pushed for implementa- 
tion of the Medicaid law. 

The history of this child health care legis- 
lation provides a case study of creative ideas 
and noble intentions which are written into 
law, then lost in the bureaucracy, discovered 
again, and finally found to be too controver- 
sial or expensive to implement. 

The law, providing for medical screening, 
diagnosis and treatment of children eligible 
for benefits under the Medicaid program, 
might have quietly disappeared in dust- 
covered sections of the Social Security Act, 
except for the persistence of the National 
Welfare Rights Organization. 

After two years of fruitless negotiations 
with HEW, NWRO, which represents 120,000 
welfare recipients, last week filed suit in fed- 
eral court against HEW Secretary Elliot 
Richardson, demanding that he implement 
the 1967 law. 

The law, part of the 1967 amendments to 
the Social Security Act, called for “early and 
periodic screening and diagnosis" of children 
eligible for aid and “health care, treatment, 
and other measures” to correct problems dis- 
covered in the medical exams. 

Automatically eligible for these medical 
benefits are about 8 million children under 
age 21 who receive aid through welfare pro- 
grams, and another five million low-income 
children eligible for Medicaid benefits. Many 
of these children now do receive Medicaid 
treatment for acute illnesses, but few are 
receiving the medical exams called for by 
the new law. 

About 13 million children would be ell- 
gible for aid under the new law. 

Many of these, because they receive help 
under one or more federal welfare programs, 
are already eligible for some Medicaid serv- 
ices, particularly for acute illness requiring 
hospitalization or surgery. 

But the new program calls for a kind of 
preventive medicine now lacking in most 
Medicaid coverage—examining children for 
potential problems and then correcting 
them. 

For example, a child diagnosed to have 
poor eye-sight would be fitted with glasses. 
Few state Medicaid programs now provide 
eye glasses either for adults or children. 

HEW was supposed to implement the law 
by July 1, 1969, by issuing regulations to the 
states. The states were required to provide 
the preventive child medical care, or to lose 
their federal Medicaid funds, State and fed- 
eral governments split the costs of this pro- 
gram. 

However, HEW still has not issued regula- 
tions to the states and only five are vol- 
untarily following the law. One of these is 
Mississippi, which has reported stark find- 
ings of disease in its first screening of poor 
children, 

The Mississippi Medicaid Commission re- 
ported that its examination of 1,178 children 
revealed 1,301 medical abnormalities, includ- 
ing: 305 cases of multiple cavities, 241 cases 
of anemia, 97 cases of faulty vision, 217 cases 
of enlarged tonsils, 51 cases of hernia, 48 
cases of intestinal parasities (mostly hook- 
worm), 53 cases of poor hearing, and 32 
other medical conditions requiring immedi- 
ate treatment. 

Mississippi, according to HEW officials 
went into the program only because it 
thought such action was mandatory and 
feared it would lose all its federal funds. 
Actually, mandatory action is not required by 
law until HEW issues regulations implement- 
ing the preventive medicine program. 

The history of the unused federal law goes 
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back to 1967 when the House Ways and 
Means Committee was holding hearings on 
the Social Security Act. The committee was 
anxious to save money on welfare and Medi- 
caid. 

HEW Secretary Wilbur Cohen suggested 
that the best way to save money was to pro- 
vide preventive medical care, heading off 
potential problems before they became acute 
and cost far more in hospital and medical 
bills as well as losses to the work force. The 
Committee accepted his idea and preventive 
medical care for welfare children became part 
of the law. 

When HEW did not issue the regulations by 
July, 1969, advocates for the welfare poor 
began pushing the Department for action. 

These efforts apparently yielded success in 
December, 1970, when HEW Secretary Rich- 
ardson issued proposed regulations. If states 
didn’t have the resources to take care of all 
children immediately, they were permitted to 
begin with children under age 6, and to serve 
all children by mid-July 1973. 

But the proposed regulations, which were 
to become final after a 30-day period for 
public comment, haye now disappeared from 
sight, 

Howard Newman, director of HEW’s Medi- 
cal program, said numerous state officials 
wrote that they could not afford the program, 
State and federal government are now split- 
ting about $6 billion in Medicaid costs, and 
about $1 billion of this amount is spent on 
children. 

Newman says the original proposed HEW 
regulations would have cost federal and 
state government about $900 million a year. 
HEW officials, he said, feared that states 
would merely cutback other welfare pay- 
ments if forced to provide the preventive 
medicare care. 

Congressman Ryan wrote Secretary Rich- 
ardson in August, 1971, asking what had hap- 
pened to his proposed regulations issued 9 
months earlier—and 27 months after they 
should have been in force. 

Secretary Richardson replied to Ryan on 
Sept. 21 that he shared his concern about the 
children but also was concerned about the 
fiscal impact on states. Pinal regulations were 
drafted, taking into account the states’ prob- 
lems said Richardson. 

“I have signed the regulations,” Richard- 
son wrote on Sept. 21. “They will be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register very shortly.” 

That was more than a month ago, and 
HEW officials confide privately that the reg- 
ulations now are being held up by the Presi- 
dent’s Office of Management and Budget, 
which worries that the program will cost too 
much, 

HEW estimates the costs of its revised plan 
at between $50 and $100 million, far less than 
before, since care is limited to young chil- 
dren, and only a few medical services are au- 
thorized. 

“I expect the regulations are going to be 
published in final form within a week,” said 
Medicaid Administrator Newman, about reg- 
ulations required by law 27 months ago. 

NWRO officials agreed to withhold their 
lawsuit if they were given a definite date 
on which the regulations would be published. 
Jon Kinney, NWRO attorney, said HEW of- 
ficials responded by warning that the law- 
suit would stiffen the resistance of Nixon 
Administration officials and would produce 
meaningless regulations. 

“We are sick and tired of going to HEW 
and being told that the regulations are com- 
ing soon,” says Mrs. Margaret Hayes, chair- 
man of NWRO’s legal committee. They have 
been promising that for years. Now they can 
make their excuses in Court. 

“This does not even save money, because 
by not acting to prevent disease in children 
now, states will have to spend more money 
for remedial care later.” 
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MR. JOE BALTHAZER, ROCK HILL, 
S.C.. UNSELFISH AND COURA- 
GEOUS BLOOD DONOR 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of my fellow native South Carolinians 
has given much of himself in service to 
his fellow man. Mr. Joe Balthazer, of 
Rock Hill, S.C., has donated 11 gallons 
and 1 pint of blood through the Rock Hill 
Red Cross, 

Mr. Balthazer, an employee of the 
Rock Hill Printing and Finishing Co., has 
given approximately 714 times the body’s 
capacity of blood. 

This is indeed a courageous act, and he 
is to be commended for his unselfish con- 
tributions to humanity. 

An article about Mr. Balthazer was 
published in the Evening Herald of Rock 
Hill, S.C., on September 8, 1971. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “O-Negative 
Blood Donor Surpasses 11-Gallon Mark,” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


O-NEGATIVE BLOOD Donor SURPASSES 
11-GALLON MARK 


(By Betsy Perrone) 


Rock HILL.—A Rock Hill man who bleeds 
every time he gets a chance was presented 
a Red Cross pin today for having donated 
11 gallons and one pint of blood to the Red 
Cross. 

Joe Balthazer, 64, a “universal donor,” 
with type O-negative blood, has been do- 
nating blood through the Rock Hill Red 
Cross since the chapter was founded. But, 
says his wife, “it’s hard to know how much 
blood he's really given. Because he used to 
give to the hospital, whenever they called for 
blood, before the Red Cross was set up here.” 

On hand to present the award was Dr. 
Inez Elrod, medical director of the Pied- 
mont-Carolinas Red Cross Biood Center, 
which serves, according to Dr. Elrod, “a large 
part of North Carolina, and a small part of 
South Carolina.” 

Since blood is given only in one-pint 
units, said Dr. Elrod at the presentation, 
Balthazer has given blood about 89 times. 
“He'll probably give one more pint, then 
we'll make him stop,” she said. “So he will 
have donated 90 pints of blood through the 
Red Cross," 

Balthazer holds the record for donation 
through the Rock Hill Red Cross. There 
are some persons in the Piedmont-Caro- 
linas area who have given more, but, said 
Dr. Elrod, their chapters of the Red Cross 
have been in existence longer than the one 
here. So they've just had more time to give 
it.” 

Bill Grier Sr., president of the Rock Hill 
Printing and Finishing Company, where 
Balthazer works, said the donor has missed 
only five days of work in 38 years with the 
company. And those absence, he said, were 
due to deaths in his family, rather than to 
iliness. So this man, who has given approxi- 
mately 744 times the body’s capacity of 
blood, would seem to be unharmed by his 
tremendous donation record. 

“The only time he felt like fainting,” said 
Mrs. Balthazer, “was when he was giving a 
transfusion directly to a baby.” “Yes, that’s 
a kind of trying experience,” he agreed. 
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Balthazer, who is totally deaf, “was taught 
a lesson,” Many years ago, according to his 
wife. 

“I was real sickly,” she said, “right after 
we were first married. I needed blood des- 
perately, and there wasn't any available. It 
taught him to give blood whenever he could, 
because when you need blood, you need it, 
and there's no way around it.” 


O-negative blood can be given to some- 
one with any other type of blood, and is 
usually used for total blood replacement 
when a baby is born with a blood type in- 
compatible with its mother’s. 

A baby’s blood is difficult to type correct- 
ly,” said Dr. Elrod, “so, to be safe, O-negative 
blood is usually used.” 

O-negative is also used for patients in 
heart surgery, because of its compatibility. 
Persons with other types may be given 
their own type of blood, or O-negative, or 
in some cases O-positive. However, a person 
with O-negative may only receive that 
same type of blood in a transfusion, 


NASHVILLE BANNER EXPOSES PRO- 
POSED “SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT” 
PROJECTS OF HEW 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the busing 
issue has become a matter of utmost con- 
cern to this entire country. Growing sen- 
timent is no longer confined to the South, 
but to each and every geographical sec- 
tion of the United States. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has received applications 
from Tennessee for more than $1.8 mil- 
lion in Federal funds, most of them 
sought by private organizations which 
claim their projects would bring about 
social adjustment and improve relation- 
ships within communities that have been 
severely handicapped through massive 
busing decrees of the Federal courts. 

The Nashville Banner has published 
a series of stories outlining the detailed 
plans of some of these proposed projects, 
and the facts contained in these stories 
should be of utmost concern not only to 
officials in the executive branch but also 
to every Member of Congress. Not only 
does it seem that our Federal tax dollars 
are being allocated to projects of ques- 
tionable value, but also, in some in- 
stances, the funds sought actually would 
hinder the progress of local school sys- 
tems to comply with the Federal courts’ 
desegregation order. 

Gov. Winfield Dunn of Tennessee has 
written an excellent admonition to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare urging that Federal tax dollars 
available to assist communities be dis- 
pensed through local school boards who 
carry the primary responsibility for com- 
pliance, instead of through private or- 
ganizations which, however well inten- 
tioned, are not responsible to the public 
for the conduct of some of these outlays. 

I commend both the Governor’s letter 
and the series of articles and editorial in 
the Nashville Banner to every Member of 
the Congress and urge that appropriate 
steps be taken immediately to investigate 
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the widespread abuse of our tax dollars 
in worthless, if not hampering, projects. 
The time has come for each of us to 
make sure that governmental waste is 
minimized and that the expressed intent 
of Congress is carried out in the distri- 
bution of appropriated funds. 

My congratulations to the Nashville 
Banner on exposing the detailed plans of 
some of the proposed projects under the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—a job well done. 

The article follows: 


[From the Nashville Banner, Oct. 19, 1971] 


ELEVEN PROGRAMS PROPOSED IN TENNESSEF— 
BustnG, Socta, ADJUSTMENT Prosects To 
Cost $1.8 MILLION 


(By Grady Gallant) 


Eleven new “social adjustment” projects 
to attune public school children to massive 
busing and other “life experiences” encoun- 
tered in the modern school environment are 
in the works for Tennessee at a cost to the 
federal government of $1,829,067.35. 

Of the sum, the project budgets show that 
$1,230,795.40 would be dissipated in salaries 
for those laboring in the 11 adjustment proj- 
ects, many of whom are open advocates of 
busing. 

Travel expenses for these workers would 
eat up another $92,160. 

Total cost for salaries and travel of the 
project workers is $1,322,955.40. 

This leaves only $506,111.95 for child ad- 
jJustment and to attune them to sociological 
development. 

The budgets show that most of this $506,- 
111.95 would be devoured by telephone bills, 
office rental and equipment. 

Applications to implement the adjustment 
programs under the Emergency School As- 
sistance Program (ESAP) haye been sent to 
Gov. Winfield Dunn. 

He approved seven of the proposals. The 
other four were neither approved nor disap- 
proved by the governor. The Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, which ad- 
ministers ESAP, will now approve or disap- 
prove them. 

A spokesman in the Governor's office said 
that Dunn relies on recommendations from 
the various communities involved as to what 
action he should take on these projects. 

The spokesman said it was his personal 
belief that HEW will fund all 11 of the proj- 
ects. 

The projects present a community social 
problem and outline a plan designed to 
solve—or reduce—it. 

For example, Memphis Community Educa- 
tion Project (MCEP) discloses that it is “a 
non-profit, tax-exempt, free-standing corpo- 
ration of community-minded persons who are 
attempting to effectively improve the social 
conditions of Memphis and Shelby County.” 

To this end it has “four main foci of ac- 
tivity—housing, health, education and law.” 

“We have focused on these activities, not to 
provide separate service systems, but to help 
the black society become a true human com- 
munity with the ability to relate to the 
white community, as peers and, therefore, 
bring about the sine qua non (essential) 
condition for true friendship and a stable 
society.” 

To accomplish this and other things, MCEP 
needs $413,410 in federal funds under ESAP 
of which $251,100 will go for salaries and 
$37,800 for travel expenses. 

The list of projects includes three to be 
conducted in Nashville: 

1. Concerned Citizens for Improved 
Schools, 1922 Church Street, Second Floor 
Rear, requesting $259,626.35. 

2. University Council for Educational Ad- 
ministration, 29 West Woodruff Avenue, with 
offices in Columbus, Ohio, requesting $78,- 
741. 
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3. The Social Action Committee of Chris- 
tians and Jews, Inc., 6401 Harding Road, 
requesting $60,000. 

The Concerned Citizens for Improved 
Schools states it has “functioned success- 
fully and uniquely for the last two and a 
half years as & bi-racial group dedicated to 
affirmative community involvement toward 
ending all vestiges of a dual school system 
and the results of its accumulative patterns 
of discrimination.” 

The organization was “spontaneously cre- 
ated” in March 1969. Concerns in regard to 
“application of criteria for zoning the pro- 
posed attendance area for a newly created 
junior high school” and “racial isolation of 
all pupils in the Nashville-Davidson County 
schools” were the spurs which caused spon- 
taneous organization of the group, accord- 
ing to the funding application. 

Mrs. Kitty Smith, wife of Dr. William O. 
Smith of Nashville, is project director for 
Concerned Citizens. Dr. Joseph Yeakel, gen- 
eral secretary of the board of evangelism of 
the United Methodist Church is listed as the 
authorized representative of Concerned Citi- 
zens, not to be confused with Concerned 
Parents Association, Inc. 

The University Council for Educational 
Administration under Dr. Jack Culbertson, 
Columbus, Ohio, proposes to “develop and 
test a simulation program for urban admin- 
istrators, particularly as related to education 
and race,” according to Dr. Elbert Brooks, 
Metro school director, in a letter endorsing 
the project. 

The proposed program “promises much in 
relation to the development of reality- 
oriented materials for the upgrading of in- 
service training, professional growth and de- 
velopment opportunities for practicing ad- 
ministrators, and for the training of new ad- 
ministrators,” he observed in a letter to Cul- 
bertson dated Sept. 21, 1971. 

The project proposes to help school lead- 
ers in Nashville “deal effectively with deseg- 
regation problems,” Culbertson says. 

The Social Action Committee of Christians 
and Jews, 6401 Harding Road, proposes to es- 
tablish two early-morning, free child care 
centers to help take care of children of work- 
ing mothers between the time when the 
mothers must go to work and the children 
must leave to go to schools opening at 10 
a.m, 

Charles B. Myers, an assistant professor of 
history and social science education at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, is the 
project contact person with HEW, 

All 11 projects plan to spend their funds 
in a year or less. 

The organizations requesting ESAP funds 
and their cities are: 

1. Concerned Citizens for Improved 
Schools, 1922 Church Street, Second Floor 
Rear, Nashville. Request: $259,626.35. 

2. University Council for Educational Ad- 
ministration, 29 West Woodruff St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Request: $78,741 for work in 
Nashville. 

3. The Social Action Committee for Chris- 
tians and Jews, Inc., 6401 Harding Road, 
Nashville. Request: $60,000. 

4. The Unity Group Fund, Inc., 1348 Grove 
Street, Chattanooga. Request: $372,970. 

5. Memphis Education Project, Inc., 740 
Court, Memphis. Request: $413,410. 

6. Memphis Urban League, 546 Beale 
Street, Memphis. Request: $236,242, 

7. Community Youth Playhouse, Inc., 1185 
South Bellevue, Memphis. Request: $61,580. 

8. Memphis Panel of American Women, 
5503 Gwynne Road, Memphis. Request: 
$19,971. 

9. Williamson County Citizens for Human 
Dignity, P.O. Box 423, Franklin, Tenn. Re- 
quest: $58,203. 

10. The Civic Action Council of Jackson, 
P.O. Box 3002, Jackson, Tenn. Request: 
$89,725. 
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11. The General Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, Christian Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1474 Humber Street, Memphis. This 
organization requested a total of $814,176, 
but proposes spending $178,599 on a Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., project, with the remainder 
being spent in cities of states other than 
‘Tennessee. 

The other communities included in the 
proposal are Tupelo, Miss.; Phenix City, Ala.; 
Savannah and Chatham County, Ga.; and 
Morehouse Parish, La. 


{From the Nashville Banner, Oct. 20, 1971] 


FEDERAL GRANT OF $259,626 SOUGHT FOR 
BUSING PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGN 
(By Grady Gallant) 

An intensive propaganda campaign using 
a “mobile van,” week-end retreats, mass in- 
doctrinational meetings and other devices is 
planned by Concerned Citizens for Improved 
Schools to attune public school children and 
their parents to “a new way of life” here. 

To mount this “determined and creative 
campaign against negativism,” the organiza- 
tion has applied for $259,626.35 in federal 
funds, of which $208,294.40 would be drained 
into employe salaries, services and benefits. 

The mass media assault against “white 
ghetto mentalities” and for “integrating the 
desegregated schools” would include $60,000- 
worth of monthly television specials and 
$25,000-worth of billboards, radio and tele- 
vision spot announcements, all to be paid for 
from taxpayers’ money. 

Workshop consultants would be brought in 
at $100-a-day and a “media consultant” 
would be hired at $100-a-day for 96 days, for 
a total expenditure of $9,600 for about 19 
weeks of work, if he works a five-day week. 

A community newsletter to be distributed 
monthly as planned will cost $3,600 for cir- 
culation of its 5,000 copies. A monthly news- 
letter aimed at students would be circulated 
to 30,000 of them at an annual cost of $8,400. 

Students texts and handbooks would cost 
$380 and students’ workshop proceedings 
will dissipate if the plan is approved, another 
$1,250. The parents' workshop proceedings 
would cost another $500, and telephone and 
postage costs are forecast to be $3,275 for the 
year. 

Application for the more than a quarter 
million dollars in federal tax money was 
made through the Emergency School Assist- 
ance Program (ESAP: Pronounced E-SAP). 

ESAP is administered by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. Funds are 
given to groups and organizations which 
wish to help in the busing and integration 
of public school children. 

Concerned Citizens for Improved Schools 
(CCIS) has existed for 2144 years. It is a bi- 
racial group “dedicated to affirmative com- 
munity involvement toward ending all ves- 
tiges of a dual school system and the results 
of its accumulative patterns of discrimina- 
tion,” the organization notes in its request 
for tax refunds, 

It was “spontaneously created," according 
to a description of its origin in the project 
application. Its membership is 75 per cent 
white, and includes some open advocates of 
busing. 

Following spontaneous creation, the group 
became active in promotion of “community 
action for social change.” 

With its help, Clergy United for School 
Integration (CUIE), College and University 
Professors United for Integrated Education 
(CUPUIE) and (White) Nashvillians for In- 
tegrated Education were organized. 

The application has cleared Gov. Winfield 
Dunn’s desk, without his approval or veto, 
and has been sent on to federal officials. 

“Invited members of CCIS testified on be- 
half of the plaintiff in the case finally ad- 
judicated before (U.S. District) Judge L. 
Clure Morton (Kelley vs. Board of Educa- 
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tion),” it is noted by the tax funds appli- 
cant. 

Last June, ESAP gave $39,581 for CCIS to 
form what it called Volunteers in Action 
(VIA), an activity which involves 26 high 
school students who “inform the students, 
their own peers, about the indispensability 
and justice of school integration.” 

In explaining the need for expansion and 
continuation of the VIA program, CCIS notes 
that the “tense atmosphere” resulting from 
the busing issue of the recent race for mayor 
and “the transfer of senior students” from 
schools from which they would have been 
graduated “will make it somewhat difficult 
to secure understanding and acceptance of 
an integrated, unitary school system.” 

Being the “main beneficiaries of the oppor- 
tunities for quality integrated education” the 
students “must be reached on a one-to-one 
basis and must have the opportunity for in- 
put to diffuse the tensions and create more 
genuine interaction within their own 
schools.” 

Reaching students of a one-to-one basis 
with Volunteers in Action is expensive. In 
the second application for federal tax money 
in less than a year, CCIS wants $48,000 to 
pay 80 such volunteers $600 anually. A week- 
end retreat for 50 volunteer trainees will cost 
another $1,300. And a two-week training pro- 
gram for 50 VIAs at $5 a week will cost still 
another $500, according to CCIS figures. 

“In an out-of-school atmosphere where 
students will feel free to express their ideas 
candidiy and honestly, w- will use the work- 
shop format for a two-day (week-end) dis- 
cussion (just as soon as possible ... within 
30 days) on racism led by experts in the 
field, from several frameworks of reference,” 
the application for federal tax money states. 

“We will reach for an attendance of 600 or 
at least 30 students from 20 high schools. 

“The curriculum would include informa- 
tion on how to distinguish between individ- 
ual prejudice and institutional racism; 
racism as if manifests itself in America, as 
well as European and Latin American his- 
tory documents; other serious literature; in- 
formation on ghetto life and culture (black); 
about black in a white society; about white 
ghetto mentalities and how our society has 
caused and perpetuated racist patterns, etc.," 
the proposal states. 

Volunteers in Action use such methods in 
achieving objectives as developing materials 
to “establish rapport with their own peer 
group,” participating as speakers bureau 
panels and “dialogue groups” and “low key 
mobilizing of students who are supportive 
of integration and those who believe in af- 
firmative involvement in projects.” 

They also implement “buddy systems 
within the school in order to diffuse tensions 
and establish (long range) more genuine re- 
lationships an.ong all the students.” 

The volunteers also serve as “communica- 
tions links” in the Urban League sponsored 
Unitary School System Assistance Center 
Rumor Control Center (USSACRCC). 

Under its plan for intensive propaganda 
activities for busing and elimination of the 
neighborhood school, there would be a proj- 
ect director paid $14,000 annually who would 
be assisted by an associate director making 
$10,000 annually. A “media specialist” would 
be paid $10,000. 

A part-time community organizer would 
receive $6,000 based on an annual salary of 
$12,000, should he be full-time. 

An administrative assistant would be paid 
$7,000 annually, a secretary would get $6,000 
and a clerk typist would receive $4,800. 

Staff travel expenses are set at $1,200 
annually. 

State-wide delegates to a workshop on 
Parents Organization—50 delegates—would 
cost $7,500. 

CCIS has budgeted $5,000 for rental of four 
offices for a year, $600 for workshop site 
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rental for two days and $450 for the week- 
end retreat site for VIA trainees. 

The group also proposes to buy $8,276- 
worth of equipment such as a 16-mm pro- 
jector ($353), an electrostatic copier ($1,- 
345), a Polaroid camera and case ($280), 
projection table ($52.95), record player ($50) 
and mailing meter ($96). To lease and oper- 
ate the mobile van for the community orga- 
nizing teams will cost $4,000. 

Another $2,100 would be spent for office 
equipment for three offices at $700 for each 
office. The organization now has only one 
Office. 

Five hundred dollars will be paid to con- 
tract services of an auditor. 

The bi-racial advisory committee of Con- 
cerned Citizens for Improved Schools are 
listed in the request for tax money from HEW 
as Dr. Thomas Ogletree, 3212 West End; 
Mrs. W. A. O'Leary, 5334 Overton Road; Mrs. 
Carol CŒ. O'Neill, 1809 Morena Street; Inman 
Otey, 905 Lischey Ave.; Mrs. Rice Pierce, 
5013 Stillwood Drive; Mrs. Prince Rivers, 
1803 Morena St.; Dr. J. Tarleton, 1714 Wind- 
over Drive; Dr. Eugene Teselle, 2007 Linden; 
Donna Vaughn, 1818 Beech Ave. 

Mrs. Elmer West, 3515 Granny White Pike; 
William White Jr., 1107 Kellow St.; Mrs. 
E. L. Whitmore, 3613 Batavia; Dr. Joseph 
Yeakel, 1014 Woodmont Boulevard; Steve 
Barefield, 540 Richmar Drive; the Rev. 
William Barnes, 1503 16th Ave. S. 

Don Beisswenger, 235 Lauderdale Road; 
Mrs. David A. Bergmark, 922 17th Ave. 
North; Mike Bonnell 4510 Granny White 
Pike; Isaac Crosby, 920 Morengo Lane; James 
Curry, 1003 Battlefield Drive; Mrs. Leslie A. 
Falk, 1417 Clairmont Place; Mrs. John M. 
Frase, 1015 Noelton Lane. 

Dan Graves, 302 Elmington Ave.; Nancy 
Hollomon, 815 Ramsey; Julius Jones, 3906 
Kings Lane: Amy Kurland, 1805 Kingsbury 
Drive; Theodore Lewis, 1400 Acklen Ave.; 
Joyce A. Long, 1409 Chester Ave. 

Mrs. Johnella Martin, 1704 Villa Place; 
Warner L. McCreary, 1820A Delta Ave.; and 
Mrs. Richar M. Morin, 812 Clematis Drive. 

(Thursday’s article will report project 
plans of other Nashville groups.) 


[From the Nashville Banner, Oct. 21, 1971} 
EDUCATORS SEEK FUNDS For ADJUSTMENT, Too 
(By Grady Gallant) 


Not only is adjustment necessary for par- 
ents and public school children involved in 
massive busing under the order of U.S. Dis- 
trict Court Judge L. C. Morton, school ad- 
ministrators also feel acute adjustment needs 
as they face problems thrust upon them by 
radical school changes. 

Tax money for sociological adjustment is 
obtained by various private groups and or- 
ganizations wishing to help with public 
school children from the Emergency School 
Assistance Program (ESAP) of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 

One of three ESAP project proposals for 
Nashville now pending before HEW has been 
submitted for funding by the University 
Council for Educational Administration, with 
offices located at 29 West Woodruff Ave., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Jack A. Culbertson is execu- 
tive director of this organization. 

With the help of several staff members of 
Nashville Metro school system, “who have 
been involved in its development at all 
stages” Culbertson has come up with a pro- 
posal to develop and test a simulation por- 
gram for urban administrators, “particularly 
as related to education and race,” 

GAVE ENDORSEMENT 

In a letter to Dr. Culbertson dated Sept. 21, 
1971, Dr. Elbert Brooks, director of Nashville 
schools, noted his endorsement of the pro- 


posal. 
Dr. Brooks then wrote that this project 
“promises much in relation to the develop- 
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ment of reality-oriented materials for the 
upgrading of in-service training, professional 
growth and development opportunities for 
practicing administrators, and for the train- 
ing of new administrators.” 

In plain language, the program intends to 
develop simulated (or imitation) situations 
and problems of the kind actually being ex- 
perienced by school administrators and other 
leaders in Nashville. 

Once these situations and problems are de- 
veloped, they would be used in a series of 
workshops to illustrate incidents happening 
in the schools. Workshop participants would 
then discuss how they would handle such 
“problems of desegregation.” 

“The problems which have major implica- 
tions for training will be selected, classified 
and related to significant administrative 
functions central to the Emergency School 
Assistance Program (that is: developing 
community programs; giving leadership to 
special curriculum revision programs; under- 
taking special comprehensive planning, and 
so forth),” the project outline reveals. 

TO COST $78,741 

The creation of these artificial situations 
and problems in order to learn how to deal 
with the real things happening daily in the 
public schools will cost $78,741, according to 
the project request for federal tax funds. 

Salaries, consultants, travel back and forth 
between consultants, honoraria for directors 
and personnel benefits dissipate more than 
$28,400 of the sum sought. 

The heavy cost of administration of such 
a simple program as the one projected by 
the University Council for Educational Ad- 
ministration is reflected in employee sal- 
aries budgeted in the proposal to be paid 
by federal taxpayers: 

“Director (1-5 time, 12 months at $36,000 
annually), $7,200. 

“Assistant director (1-3 time, 12 months 
at $14,000 annually), $4,700. 

“Assistant (1-3 time, 12 months at $10,800 
annually), $3,600. 

“Assistant (1-4 time, 12 months at $11,- 
200 annually), $2,800. 

“Secretary (1-2 time, 12 months at $6,000 
annually), $3,000.” 

This is a total of $21,300 for five part-time 
workers. 

In addition to this, they are budgeted to 
cost an additional $3,608 for such personnel 
benefits as retirement, disability and hos- 
pital insurance—plus travel and per diem to 
Nashville and Columbus, Ohio, in the amount 
of $3,500. 

Added to their total of $21,300 in salaries, 
the additional expenses just cited bring their 
cost up to $28,408. 

They plan to use only $1,000-worth of 
office supplies and materials, however. 

These workers would require the services 
of “consultants” to “plan, design and block- 
out simulation materials.” This consultant 
service will cost $3,500. 


NEXT IN COST 


The next most expensive item on the 
budget for this simulation program is the 
$11,250 required for the filming “of six criti- 
cal incidents.” 

Three one-week workshops, which include 
“per diem for 75 participants, honc aria for 
directors, plus travel and other expenses,” 
whatever these “other expenses” might be— 
for they are not specified—costs $8,000. 

“Creation of 30 in-basket items” will drain 
off $2,000. An “in-basket item” is described 
by 2 school official as written material de- 
scribing a problem or situation which is 
placed “in the basket” on an administrator's 
desk. 

The administrator then removes it, reads 
it and gives his comment as to how he would 
have handled the problem described. 

Production of 12 “audiotaped simulations” 
would cost $2,750, and another $5,000 is re- 
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quested to produce “six problem-centered 
group exercises.” 

To plan and produce “support content” 
would cost $3,000, and another $3,000 tax dol- 
lars would be spent to “develop instructors 
manual, evaluation procedures and related 
materials.” 

Production of written materials and nega- 
tives for workshop use would require ex- 
penditure of $5,000 more. 


INDIRECT COSTS 


A mystery “indirect costs,” which are not 
itemized, are given under “other costs” as 
$5,833. This heavy expenditure—more than 
that required for consultants to block-out 
and design simulation materials ($3,000) and 
for creation of 30 in-basket items ($2,000) — 
is just explained as being 8 per cent of 
$72,908. 

The $72,908 figure is the cost of the project 
until 8 per cent (8% of $72,908) or $5,833, is 
added to it. 

When $5,833 is added to $72,908, you get 
$78,741, which is the figure given as the total 
cost of the project. 

The funds are scheduled to be spent and 
the project completed in a year. 

The proposal gives 11 stages through which 
the project would advance to its completion. 
Events “associated with desegregation” will 
first be monitored to “identify major prob- 
lems encountered by school administrators,” 
if the project receives the funds. 

Instructional objectives then would be de- 
cided and the simulated situations to be de- 
veloped would be determined, Background 
facts needed for the simulations will be 
gathered and the simulated situations and 
problems will be developed, under the pro- 
posal. 

TRIED OUT 


The -:naterials would then be tried out 
“with selected personnel” from Metro schools. 
The materials would be revised, plans would 
be completed for the workshops and mate- 
rials would be packaged for use. 

By Sept. 1, 1972, the project is designed to 
“conduct comprehensive continuing educa- 
tion programs” involving Metro school per- 
sonnel and “community.” 

“An analysis of eyaluation data” will fol- 
low “by Sept. 30, 1972,” and by “Oct. 30, 
1972, development of recommendations for 
refining the materials and for extending their 
use to other urban settings” will be done. 

This appears to mean that the products of 
this year-long effort will be shown in other 
cities. 

In its appeal for tax funds, the University 
Council for Educational Administration 
claims it has had “substantial experience in 
the development of simulated situations and 
other types of materials during the last 10 
years. 

MADE AVAILABLE 

“It is estimated,” the group states, “that 
during this period more than 30,000 practic- 
ing school administrators have experienced 
one or more of the 24 different simulations 
now made available for use for continuing 
education purposes. 

“A number of professors have expressed an 
interest in developing the projected simula- 
tions bearing upon desegregation and equal 
learning opportunities, 

“Since the University Council for Educa- 
tional Administration is made up of 59 major 
universities, it is able to draw upon a wide 
range of training resources, not only in ma- 
terials development, but also in the planning 
and implementation of workshops,” the orga- 
nization states. 

FIRST GRANT 


Local school officials say that this project 
was initially part of the $9,098,864.72 Metro 
school 1971-72 ESAP grant proposal. It, along 
with other proposals, was denied, and of the 
total sum sought only $1,418,368 was ap- 
proved, 
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It has been resubmitted through the Uni- 
versity Council for Educational Administra- 
tion in a second try for the money. 

The proposal lists the Biracial Advisory 
Committee of the Metro School System of 
the Emergency School Assistance Program 
here. This committee, unlike in other project 
proposals, is a committee which is a part of 
the Metro school system and functions as a 
committee in other Metro projects. 

The committee membership is given as fol- 
lows: along with the name of the organiza- 
tion which appointed them to the commit- 
tee: 

Mrs. Zenoch G. Adams, 1024 Kellow St., 
Metro PTA Council; Dr. Charles E. Kim- 
brough, 2600 Walker Lane, NAACP; Frank 
Bailey, 1116 Eighth Ave. South, ESA, Title 1, 
Advisory Committee; Mrs. James P. Carter 
1000 Gale Lane, League of Women Voters; 
Dr. Roy Clark, 2130 West End Ave., Minis- 
terial Association; Mrs. Beverly Bass, 1314 
Fifth Ave. North, Model Cities Agency; Phil 
Eakes, 2609 Crump Drive, Inter-High Coun- 
cil; Dr. Dana Swick, Box 514, Peabody College. 

Lloyd H. Griffin, 401 Union St., Nashville 
Area Chamber of Commerce; Mrs, Alexander 
Heard, 211 Deer Park Drive, Council of Com- 
munity Services; Robert Horton, 107 Metro 
Court House, Metro Government (Mayor's of- 
fice); Julius Jacobs, 105 Leake Ave., Metro 
Action Commission. 

Ted Martin, 1710 Hayes St., Metropolitan- 
Nashville Education Association; C. E. Mc- 
Gruder, 908 32nd Ave., North Nashville Citi- 
zens Coordinating Committee; Dr. Nicholas 
Sieviking, 300 Oxford House, Urban Observa- 
tory; William Stifler, 614 Lynnwood Bivd., 
Committee for Unitary School Plan; Dr. G. 
J. Tarleton Jr., 1714 Windover Drive: and 


Dr. M. D. Williams, Tennessee State Univer- 
sity, Nashville Urban League. 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
October 15, 1971. 
Hon. ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MrR. Secretary: In recent days I have 
been called on pursuant to federal statutory 
law to review seyeral applications for dis- 
cretionary grants submitted by various non- 
public organizations for funding under the 
Emergency School Assistance Program. 

Upon receipt of these applications my staff 
contacted elected officials and school super- 
intendents in the localities from which the 
applications had come. With one exception, 
these local officials and school superintend- 
ents recommended that these applications be 
approved or that they be funded without ap- 
proval. While one local official recommended 
the veto of one application, this was not a 
recommendation with which the school au- 
thorities concurred. 

In view of the recommendations that I 
received from local officials and school au- 
thorities, I chose not to exercise my right 
to veto any of the applications that were 
submitted. However, this review did reveal 
that many local school systems in Tennessee 
are experiencing considerable difficulty in re- 
lating the independent programs envisioned 
by these projects to their own official efforts 
to overcome problems associated with deseg- 
regation. The availability of discretionary 
funds under this program to non-official 
organizations has created situations in which 
many of these private non-profit groups ap- 
plying for discretionary funds view their role 
as one of competing with the local school 
system rather than working with it. As a 
result, existence of the discretionary grant 
program has tended to further complicate 
racial problems which exist in some com- 
munities. 

Desegregation of our school systems is a 
legitimate and important objective, and we 
in state and federal government should apply 
ourselyes to facilitating the efforts of the 
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local school systems to this end. For these 
reasons, I believe that all of the funds avail- 
able under the Emergency School Assistance 
Program should be channeled to the local 
school systems which have the Official re- 
sponsibility for acculterating the student, 
teacher, parent and community at large to 
the changes either undertaken voluntarily 
or mandated by the federal judiciary. 

I encourage you to recommend to the Con- 
gress that all Emergency School Assistance 
funds be channeled through local school 
Systems, 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
WINFIELD DUNN, 


[From the Nashville Banner, Oct. 21, 1971] 


CONGRESS ALERTED, TOO—HEW SHOULD HEED 
WARNING By GOVERNOR DUNN 


Timely and thoroughly reasoned is Gov. 
Winfield Dunn’s urgent suggestion—to fed- 
eral authorities, notably the Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare Department, that money 
allotted from that source for school desegre- 
gation assistance be allocated to local school 
systems instead of to private groups. 

If anyone is inclined to question logic of 
the preference thus expressed, doubt certain- 
ly can be put to rest by pondering specific 
requests by such private groups, for proce- 
dural infliction on the public school system 
of Tennessee—several of them notably for 
Metropolitan Nashyille- Davidson County 
schools, 

It is to enlighten readers, taxpayers and 
school patrons, that The Banner is running 
an informative series of articles by Grady 
Gallant. Some of the proposals shock. Some 
involve trespass—no less baleful because 
couched in good intentions. All would be fi- 
nanced by tapping the Federal till, to the 
stated aggregate of $1,829,067.35. 

That is not a bagatelle, even if there were 
assurance that every penny of it would be 
intelligently and conscientiously spent—with 
no faintest suggestion of bureaucratic treat- 
ment of it as a windfall. 

Governor Dunn does not overstate it when 
he warns that the private groups now pro- 
posing that Treasury expenditure (by them- 
selves) for social adjustment projects in 
Tennessee often compete with local school 
systems; and that they can impair, rather 
than ease, enlightened efforts to desegregate 
schools in an orderly manner. 

In The Banner’s judgment, some of these 
proposals should be vetoed flatly—and all 
should be closely scrutinized, by both State 
and Metro authorities, recognizing both the 
official responsibility and the dangers invited 
by any implied acceptance without a close 
look. 

The Tennessee Chief Executive does not 
make a blanket indictment of all individual, 
private undertakings for reasoned school im- 
provements; and for coming to grips in a 
practical way with problems confronted. 

He is not opposing school desegregation. 
On the contrary he has advocated en- 
lightened steps for it as a legitimate and im- 
portant objective. As the Governor of 
Tennessee, and being on the scene, a com- 
petent and authoritative witness on the facts 
of the case, he has given his best judgment 
to HEW Secretary Elliot Richardson—it be- 
ing that agency proposing to supply the 
funds in question. 

Local authorities, and state authorities, 
know better than does any Washington- 
centered agency, how best to operate a local 
or state school system, 

Courage and understanding and respon- 
sibility show in the Governor's statement, 
and the copy of it going to each member of 
Tennessee’s congressional delegation, should 
bolster by their unreserved backing the 
weight and influence of this warning message. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, this week 
has been proclaimed American Educa- 
tion Week 1971 by the President. He 
has asked at this time that— 

Appreciation be given for the truly heroic 
efforts of our teachers and all education 
professionals upon whose humane skills so 
much of our greatness as a people depends. 


While the term “heroic” denotes a 
quality attributed more often to those in 
battle, I could only agree that in Alaska 
we do have heroes for teachers. In 
Alaska’s bush there are heroes for teach- 
ers because they have left universities 
and stimulating intellectual surround- 
ings to spark the imagination of chil- 
dren in isolated villages. In Alaska’s 
schools there are heroes for teachers 
because many have known what it is 
not to have the proper materials or even 
bare essentials for instruction. 

Alaska’s teachers and educational pro- 
fessionals are heroes because they speak 
out when their funds are cut, when their 
programs are reduced, when their only 
private university is in danger of closing 
its doors and when its only State uni- 
versity does not receive the necessary 
support in its promotion of educational 
excellence. 

They are all heroes for they have taken 
the time and the trouble to see that 
children are given every opportunity to 
seek all that is possible in life. 

In this session of Congress we have 
been busy with education legislation. The 
U.S. Office of Education appropriations 
bill was substantially increased over last 
year. The passage of the health profes- 
sions training bill will give needed assist- 
ance to nursing schools, medical schools, 
and hospitals. The early childhood bill, 
passed by both the House and the Sen- 
ate, would provide for expansion and 
coordination of Federal daycare services, 
and educational, nutritional, and health 
services for preschool children. Of par- 
ticular interest in Alaska is the Indian 
education bill now before the House 
which would provide much needed funds 
to improve the quality of education 
available to American Indians. 

We have a great deal of work re- 
maining to do for education this year. 
Among this legislation is a bill calling 
for the creation of a Cabinet-level De- 
partment of Education, which I au- 
thored. I believe this is important and 
necessary for it would insure that this 
Nation’s educational needs will be given 
the proper attention and the proper pri- 
ority. 

And today, we are considering the 
higher education bill that emphasizes 
grants and loans to low-income students. 

President Kennedy said: 

Our progress as a Nation can be no swifter 
than our progress in education. 


I think Alaska is proving itself as an 
example of the truth of that statement. 
We have grown as a State because we 
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are learning. We are eager to prosper, 
but we will not risk the advances we 
have made. We are not yet wise, but we 
are learning. And we owe much of it to 
our teachers. 


TURNING THE TAX TABLES ON 
POLLUTERS 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
choking on the air we are supposed to 
be able to breathe. Existing legislation 
has done little beyond rhetoric to ac- 
tually clean up our air, and industry still 
finds it profitable to pollute. 

Each time I drive from Washington 
to New York City, I am stunned by the 
pollution pouring out of factory and re- 
finery smokestacks in northern New Jer- 
sey. It is usually necessary to roll up the 
car windows in order to breathe. It is 
time for Congress to tell the Nation’s 
businessmen that they will no longer be 
able to go their own way, pouring con- 
taminants into the sky. 

That is why I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor of H.R. 10890, a bill which would 
tax fuels containing sulfur and sulfur 
oxide emissions. Unfortunately, money is 
the motivating factor in too many phases 
of our society, so it is necessary to hit 
industry where it hurts—in the corpo- 
rate pocketbook—in order to impose a 
consciousness of what they are doing to 
the earth we inhabit. 

Not Man Apart, the publication of the 
Friends of the Earth, carries an article 
in its November issue on pollution taxes 
as a powerful weapon in the fight to 
preserve our environment. I commend it 
to my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

TURNING THE TAX TABLES ON POLLUTERS 

The Coalition to Tax Pollution has been 
formed to support an effective tax on sulfur 
emissions. The Coalition’s proposal has five 
key points: 

1) That the charge on sulfur emitted to 
the environment be set at 20 cents per pound, 
and that this level be achieved by 1975. 

2) That the charge be applied uniformly 
throughout the nation, in order to avoid 
creating havens for polluters, and to keep the 
tax administratively simple. 

3) That Congress, rather than an agency, 
set the level of the tax, so that the debate is 
out in the open. 

4) That the revenue not be earmarked, so 
that no program's funding is dependent on a 
lack of pollution control. 

5) That no subsidies be given to industries, 
but that workers laid off as a result of plant 
closure receive assistance in the form of re- 
training, relocation, and unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Recently, the Coalition published a fact 
Sheet, which answers the most frequently 
asked questions about the Pollution Tax. We 
print excerpts from the fact sheet below. 
(The full fact sheet may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Coalition to Tax Pollution, 620 C 
Street S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003.) The 


members of the Coalition are Environmental 
Action, Federation of American Scientists, 


Friends of the Earth, Metropolitan Washing- 
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ton Coalition for Clean Air, Sierra Club, The 
Wilderness Society, and Zero Population 
Growth. 

POLLUTION TAXES 


The purpose of pollution taxes is to make 
pollution abatement in the self-interest of 
the polluter, by creating a strong economic 
incentive for industry to stop polluting. A 
pollution tax system places financial respon- 
sibility directly on the polluter according to 
the amount of pollution emitted. For the tax 
to be effective, it must cost the polluter 
more than the expense of abatement. 

Despite all the public effort and concern, 
pollution is getting worse. We need to try a 
tactic that will really work. As things stand 
now, pollution control agencies haye the 
overwhelming responsibility of policing all 
violations, yet their usually inadequate staffs, 
they are unable to prosecute all violators. 
The result is selective enforcement, and the 
big polluters are usually overlooked because 
of their political pull. Even if enforcement 
agencies could prosecute all violators, there 
are sO many opportunities for industry to 
delay compliance with standards that pollu- 
tion can get much worse in the meantime. 

Taxes and standards can and should be 
used together to control pollution, but taxes 
have four advantages: 

1. The administration of pollution taxes 
much simpler; the burden of proof is on the 
polluter rather than on the enforcement 
agency. Individual legal proceedings do not 
have to be brought against polluters; all 
companies simply pay the tax on all their 
pollution, Enforcement centers on spot- 
checking, rather than on proof of guilt. 

2. The creative energies of industry are 
turned inward to determine how to stop pol- 
lution, rather than outward to argue with 
the standard-setters and obtain delays. In- 
dustry itself takes the initiative in finding 
the most economical and efficient way to 
abate pollution. 

3. The incentive to reduce pollution con- 
tinues even after standards are met, because 
the last pound of pollutant is taxed Just as 
much as the first pound. This encourages 
continuous research and development of pol- 
lution-abatement technology, to eliminate 
more and more of the pollution. 

4. Under the present mechanisms of pollu- 
tion control, delay is always to the advantage 
of the polluters, because in the meantime 
they can continue to pollute as heavily as 
before. Litigation is less costly for them than 
abatement, so they have a strong incentive 
to go through every legal channel, even if 
they expect to lose the case eventually. With 
pollution taxes, there is a strong incentive to 
avoid delay of any kind, because the taxes 
keep mounting up as long as the pollution 
continues. 

Tax breaks and subsidies have also been 
tried, but they bias industries to make large 
capital expenditures on pollution control 
equipment, often on treatment measures, do 
not encourage research into more effective 
technologies to prevent pollution, and do not 
insure that the equipment will continue to 
function, Pollution taxes, on the contrary, 
are “technologically neutral"; they encourage 
technological progress at all levels, progress 
measured in terms of how much pollution is 
reduced rather than on how much money is 
spent on equipment. A charge based strictly 
on the quantity of pollution emitted makes 
industry seek the best long-term means of 
pollution control, 


“LICENSE TO POLLUTE”? 
Won't pollution taxes just give industry 
a “license to pollute”? Couldn't industry sim- 
ply pay the tar, pass the cost on to the con- 
sumer, and accomplish no pollution control? 
The pollution tax system is a way of mak- 
ing the goal of pollution control in the eco- 
nomic self-interest of the polluters. It is not 


a revenue-raising program, although it grew 
out of the conviction that the air and water 
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should not be free dumping grounds. If the 
tax is high enough, it will be an unambiguous 
incentive to abate pollution. It will make pol- 
lution control a less costly alternative than 
polluting and paying for it. 

If industry thought it coud avold pollution 
abatement simply by passing on to the con- 
sumer the amount of the tax, it wouldn’t 
oppose pollution taxes. Actually, if the tax is 
high enough, competition will force indus- 
try to controi pollution, for the simple reason 
that abatement will be cheaper than paying 
the tax. A firm which chooses to reduce its 
pollution will have a competitive advantage 
over those which choose to pay the tax and 
pass the cost on to the consumer. Most firms 
will choose the minimum-cost alternative; 
out of self-preservation they will have to. 

Industry has a long history of cutting 
production costs to gain competitive advan- 
tage—substitution of cheaper materials or 
cheaper labor, for example—there is no reason 
to expect industry to change the pattern in 
this case. 

Industrialists themselves are telling us 
that pollution taxes will give them a license 
to pollute, and using this as a reason to op- 
pose pollution taxes, as if they were un- 
selfishly concerned about effective pollution 
control. They know, however, that if the 
tax is high enough, they will have to stop 
polluting, and that is what they are resisting. 


CONSUMERS 


But won't the consumer have to pay more 
for goods, even if industry chooses to stop 
polluting? 

If industries choose to stop polluting in- 
stead of paying the tax, they will still have 
to pay for abatement, although this expense 
will be much less. This cost will be reflected 
in consumer prices, At the present time, goods 
that are produced in polluting processes are 
artificially cheap; part of their true cost is 
expressed in the form of environmental de- 
terioration, Pollution taxes, by locating the 
cost of pollution and pollution abatement 
exactly at the source, cause goods to reflect 
more accurately the total costs that go into 
their production, But any effective pollution 
control will cause increased cost to the con- 
sumer, either in form of higher prices (as 
in this case) or higher taxes (as in govern- 
ment-subsidized pollution control). Pollu- 
tion taxes, in that they encourage the most 
economical means of pollution control, will 
cause the least rise in consumer costs con- 
sistent with pollution control. 

Although some products will cost more as 
a result of pollution control, in the case of 
sulfur pollution, consumers will actually pay 
less when the pollution ends. At the present 
level of sulfur pollution, the Environmental 
Protection Agency estimates that the health 
and property damage costs society 25 cents 
per pound of sulfur emitted. This amount, a 
conservative estimate, is far more than abate- 
ment will cost. Unfortunately, the costs of the 
long-term effects of sulfur pollution, even 
though they are very high, are hidden costs, 
and a rise in product cost will be obyious to 
everyone. In their fight against pollution 
control, polluters always cite the fact that 
consumers will have to pay more for their 
products. What they never mention is that 
pollution itself is costing the consumer far 
more than pollution abatement ever will. 

WHICH POLLUTANTS? 

Pollution taxes can be used on many pol- 
lutants, but they will prove particularly use- 
ful in cases where abatement will require a 
significant amount of technological research 
and development, and where the cost of 
abatement will be quite high. These are the 
situations in which, under the existing pol- 
lution control regulations, industry has a 
strong economic incentive to seek delay. 
These are aiso tne situations in which in- 
dustry needs the most incentive to carry out 
the needed research. 
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Sulfur oxides, one of the most serious and 
abundant air pollutants, fulfill these criteria. 
We propose a sulfur tax as a first objective. 
Other pollutants for which pollution taxes 
would be particularly appropriate are BOD 
(biological oxygen demand—a measure of wa- 
ter pollution) and nitrogen oxides (another 
serious air pollutant). The tax approach has 
also been suggested for non-returnable con- 
tainers, for phosphate content of cleaning 
agents, and for solid wastes. 

Furthermore, we might want outright pro- 
hibition of pollutants which are very toxic. 
But prohibition is a politically workable 
tactic only if there are a few economic bene- 
fits to be gained by emitting the pollutant, 
for example if alternate technology or substi- 
tute materials are readily available. However, 
in cases where prohibition would have a large 
economic impact, we encounter the same po- 
litical, administrative, and economic factors 
which are nearly insurmountable in the reg- 
ulatory strategy. If industry says it is “im- 
possible” to completely stop emitting a pol- 
lutant, the likelihood of actually enforcing 
or even enacting a prohibition is very small. 
In this situation, a tax will be very effective, 
especially when used to supplement stringent 
standards. A prohibition not backed up by a 
strong incentive is prone to the same degree 
of delay, subversion, and avoidance used by 
polluters when pollutants are regulated by 
standards. 


SETTING POLLUTION TAXES 


Congress should be responsible for setting 
the level of pollution taxes, The level of the 
tax is crucial. The decision on the rate of 
the charge is the equivalent of a decision on 
an acceptable level of environmental quality. 
The debate over the level of pollution charges 
should be as visible as possible; many values, 
some not measurable, must be taken into 
account. Industrial and regional self-interest 
should have to face squarely society’s demand 
for effective pollution control. Agencies in 
the Executive branch are much more sus- 
ceptible than Congress to arm-twisting, since 
their debates take place behind closed doors 
by people who are not directly accountable 
to the public. 

What revenue there is should not be ear- 
marked. Since the object of pollution taxes 
is to stop pollution rather than to collect 
revenue, any program which depended on 
the tax revenue for its funding would be 
dependent on a lack of pollution control. 
The more successful the tax is, the less reve- 
nue there will be. If we totally succeed in 
stopping pollution, no revenue will be 
collected. 

Pollution taxes should be applied uni- 
formly throughout the nation. A variable tax 
would give industries an incentive to move 
to the areas where the tax was lowest. Even 
if they did not actually move, the opportu- 
nity to do so would give them leverage in 
their attempts to lower the tax in their 
areas. The notion of lower taxes in areas 
where there is less pollution implies that we 
are willing to tolerate more pollution in the 
areas that are clean now. On the contrary, 
citizens in regions of clean air are demanding 
controls strict enough to prevent any 
degradation. 


AN INCREASE IN FEDERAL HABEAS 
CORPUS APPLICATIONS 


— 


HON. CHARLES E. WIGGINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
creasing volume of .Federal habeas 
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corpus applications challenging convic- 
tions handed down by State courts has 
become a matter of great concern to the 
National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral. In 1961 there were 1,020 such ap- 
plications. By 1970 this number had 
increased to 9,063. According to the as- 
sociation, the problems which have re- 
sulted from this increase in applica- 
tions have been productive of serious 
strains in Federal-State court relations, 
have caused lengthy delays in the final- 
ity of State court judgments, have 
brought about a trivialization of the 
“great writ,” and have significantly in- 
creased the workload imposed upon the 
Federal courts and upon most State at- 
torneys general. 

At its meeting in Washington, D.C., 
on February 2, 1971, the association re- 
viewed proposals to modify section 2254 
of title 28, United States Code, which re- 
lates to the extension of Federal habeas 
corpus to State prisoners. These pro- 
posals were referred to an ad hoc com- 
mittee on habeas corpus for study. 

In Chicago, on September 24, 1971, 
the ad hoc committee drafted a bill to 
amend section 2254. Consisting of two 
sections, this bill seeks to further define 
the consideration required for a Fed- 
eral judge to entertain an application 
for a writ of habeas corpus from a State 
prisoner and the conditions which must 
be met in order for a Federal judge to 
act favorably upon such an application. 

The chairman of the ad hoc commit- 
tee, Attorney General Evelle J. Younger 


of California, has requested that I in- 
troduce the association’s proposals in 
the House of Representatives. I have 
consented to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, I am today introducing 
this legislation and urge its prompt con- 
sideration by the Judiciary Committee. 


A COUNTRY THAT LOSES ITS WARS, 
LOSES ITS PRESTIGE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tionalist Chinese, one of the founding 
fathers of the United Nations and one of 
the most faithful adherents to its charter 
have now been expelled from that organi- 
zation. The Nixon administration must 
accept this diplomatic insult as the great- 
est defeat the United States has suffered 
in the history of our country. The Nixon 
administration must also accept its re- 
sponsibility for having set in motion the 
forces which brought about the events 
which will lead to greater loss of con- 
fidence in the U.N. as an effective or- 
ganization for world peace and eventual- 
ly the demise of that very organization. 

Under its present makeup, the U.N. 
has deteriorated to nothing more than a 
common debating hall for the various 
Communist parties around the world, 
with the U.S. taxpayers picking up the 
tab to provide international bureaucrats 
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with the many comforts of life and the 

real estate in which to further the world 

Communist conspiracies which the U.N. 

leaders call peace. 

The President, whose personal diplo- 
macy, without the consent or approval 
of Congress, set the stage for this be- 
trayal, has not said one word. He appar- 
ently prefers to manipulate his pawns 
from his sanctuary, at least until he can 
decide which way public opinion is 
mounting or until the opinion molders 
are able to mount a propaganda ava- 
lanche to vindicate his naivete. 

At this time our President’s influence 
is being exerted in three directions: To 
our Nationalist Chinese ally in Taiwan, 
he is extending his deep regrets and re- 
assuring them his administration did 
everything in its power to retain their 
seat; he is trying to convince the Com- 
munists in Red China that it was the 
timing of his two-China policy and the 
act of sending Henry Kissinger to 
Peking to arrange for his visit which 
brought the issue up in the first place; 
and to the American people, his spokes- 
men are trying to give hollow assur- 
ances that we were sold out by our for- 
eign aid recipients. 

Billions of dollars of foreign aid have 
been poured out through the diplomatic 
trough since 1945, obviously intended to 
influence votes and friends in the U.N. 
In fact, the list of foreign aid recipients 
looks like the U.N. membership roll. 

The money, like all foreign aid, has 
proven only to make enemies who now 
become bitter at even the suggestion 
that their U.S. taxpayers’ dole might be 
diminished. 

But more especially, lack of confi- 
dence in the U.S. leadership must be 
laid to our military commitments which 
since 1945 have never been concluded. 

Any nation which loses its wars can 
expect to lose its prestige and its influ- 
ence with its so-called friends. 

To date, no one can determine if the 
President’s trip to Peking was political- 
ly worth the sacrifice of a charter mem- 
ber and a longtime ally in the U.N., 
but we can be sure that the cost of 
the trip to Peking has furthered the 
interests of world communism and now 
may give to the Communist powers the 
privilege of influencing the election, if 
not selecting the next President of the 
United States. 

I include a list of our foreign aid 
recipients who cast their U.N. vote ab- 
stained from voting, or were absent, to 
expel Nationalist China and give its seat 
to Red China, along with the amount of 
U.S. foreign aid tax dollars of the Amer- 
ican people, and a related news clipping 
in the RECORD: 

ToraL Ner U.S. FOREIGN Am To U.N. MEMBER 
Nations VoTInc To ExPEL NATIONALIST 
CHINA AND SEAT RED CHINA, FISCAL YEARS 
1946 THROUGH 1971 


Argentina (1) 
Austria 

Barbados (1) 
Beigium-Luxem. (1) 
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7, 800, 000 
$158, 600, 000 
33, 500, 000 


1, 281, 800, 000 
5, 096, 500, 000 
1, 119, 400, 000 


China, (2) Rep. of 
Colombia (1) 
Congo (B) 

Cuba 

Cyprus (1) 
Czechoslovakia 


Ecuador 

Equatorial Guinea $ 

Ethiopia 394, 100, 000 
10, 300, 000 


7, 059, 700, 000 


Iceland 
India - 8,003, 600, 000 
- 1,535, 200, 000 

1, 343, 800, 000 


1, 945, 700, 000 


Jamaica (1) 
Jordan (1) 


Lebanon (1) 

Libya 

Malaysia 

Mali 
5, 000, 000 
6, 100, 000 


200, 000 
2, 028, 400, 000 


Bahrein (1) 
Fijt (1) 
Qatar (1) 
Maldives Islands (2) 
Oman (2) 
(1) Abstained from voting. 
(2) Absent. 
Data supplied from Report by: Orro E. 
PassMan, Chairman, Foreign Operations 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. 
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[From the Evening Star, Oct, 26, 1971] 
U.N. Votes PEKING In, TAIPEI OUT; ALLIES 

DESERT UNITED STATES IN Key Test, 59 TO 

55; 76 TO 35 Tatty ENDS 26-Year RED 

CHINA ISSUE 

(By George Sherman) 

Untrep Narions.—The General Assembly, 
in an historic move, has voted to expel Na- 
tionalist China and give the Chinese seat 
in the United Nations to Peking. 

The decision last night in the crowded and 
tense assembly was the single greatest diplo- 
matic defeat for the United States in the 
26-year history of the U.N. 

In the end, every Western ally of the 
United States deserted the dual representa- 
tion position on China backed by Washing- 
ton. The key vote was 59-55. 

Red China refused immediate comment on 
the outcome. 

On Taiwan, a Nationalist Chinese Foreign 
Ministry official expressed shock. Stocks fell 
on Taipei's stock exchange, the AP reported. 


JAPAN SEES BENEFIT 


Prime Minister Eisaku Satao of Japan said 
the U.N. decision in the long run will bene- 
fit Japan. He told parliament his govern- 
ment will “continue positive efforts” to nor- 
malize relations with Peking. 

Foreign Minister Takeo Fukuda told the 
same session the Japanese people must be 
proud of their government for keeping faith 
with Nationalist China. Japan was a co-spon- 
sor of the unsuccessful U.S. resolution to keep 
the Nationalist Chinese in the assembly, 
while admitting Red China and giving it the 
Chinese seat on the Security Council. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi of India, 
visiting in Brussels, told a news conference 
that ‘it was uythinkable that such a large 
country with such a large population be kept 
out of the United Nations, whatever one 
might think of the regime. We welcome the 
U.N. decision as a just decision.” 

Just before the final vote the Nationalist 
Foreign Minister, Chow Shu-kai, took the 
rostrum and announced the end of participa- 
tion by the Republic of China in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Minutes later, the 131-mem- 
ber body voted 76-35, with 17 abstentions 
and three absent, to give Peking the Chinese 
seat in all U.N. organs and "to expel forth- 
with the representatives of Chiang Kai-shek.” 

Later at a press conference, Chow Shu-kai 
formally announced that the Republic of 
China “has now decided to withdraw from 
the organization which it helped establish.” 
The United Nations, he said, has “now de- 
generated into a circus.” He warned that 
Communist China will transform it into “a 
battlejeld for international subversion.” 

U.S. Ambassador George W. Bush, the 
politician turned diplomat, sat still and de- 
jected during the last of the eight straight 
hours of debate in the General Assembly. 
Step by step, he witnessed the American 
strategy fall apart. If the U.S. formula for 
this year had been followed, Peking would 
have received the Chinese seat in the Security 
Council and a seat in the General Assembly 
but the Nationalists would have remained in 
the assembly, too, 

The American ambassador, who had led 
the public campaign here, did not hide his 
bitterness about promised votes which never 
materialized. 

Bush did not try to hide his bitterness or 
sense of betrayal at some of the votes. 

“The commitments faded away into thin 
air,” he said on television this morning. 
“There is such a thing as being given firm 
commitments, when people look you in the 
eye . . . those were firm commitments, where 
people just went back on their word. This 
troubles us,” he said. 

American officials, who refused to be named 
listed the governments which they say had 
misled Washington. They were Belgium, Cy- 
prus, Tunisia, and the two tiny Trucial states 
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from the Persian Gulf, Katar and Oman— 
all five of whom had promised to vote yes 
but abstained instead, U.S. aides said. 

IRISH VOTE UNEXPECTED 

In addition, these officials said, Ireland 
Trinidad and Tobago had been expected to 
abstain instead of voting against the United 
States on the important question. According 
to these calculations, then, even allowing for 
loss of one of the Trucial states the United 
States procedural resolution should have 
passed 59-57. 

The decisive vote came on expulsion. The 
United States gained priority for a vote on 
its resolution to turn the expulsion proposal 
into an “important question” requiring a 
two-thirds majority. Since 1961, the United 
States has used this procedure to keep the 
Nationalists in and the Communist Chinese 
out. 

But this time, the United States and 19 
co-sponsors, including Japan and the Pacific 
allies, lost by four votes—55 to 59, with 15 
abstentions and absent. That vote—denying 
“Important question” status to the expulsion 
issue—effectively ended the 2l-year debate 
over seating Peking. 

The suddenness of this vote and the deci- 
siveness of its outcome surprised everyone. 
Right up until the final day of debate yes- 
terday, U.S. representatives were predicting 
there would be no vote until today, and that 
the United States would win on the impor- 
tant question by one or two votes. 

Once the loss was registered, the band- 
wagon behind the Albanian resolution to ad- 
mit Peking and expel Taiwan began rolling 
in earnest. Delegations rushed to register 
their support for Peking, and cheers broke 
out as such countries as Portugal and Israel 
swelled the final vote for expulsion of the 
Nationalists and admission of Peking to 76. 


TANZANIANS DANCE 


The uproar began after the first four-vote 
loss by the United States. African delegates 
cheered, some supporters of the Albanian 
cause danced and rhythmic applause stopped 
the proceedings. 

“With all that wild emotion,” said Bush 
later, “it was hard to discuss the thing ra- 
tionally.” Bush warned both before and after 
the vote that the United Nations would cross 
“a very dangerous bridge” by this unprece- 
dented act ... expulsion of Taiwan. 

The appeals of Peking were too strong, 
these officials admit. For instance, yesterday 
morning the Belgian Cabinet reversed every- 
thing it had been telling Washington, and 
switched to abstention as a gesture to Peking. 

The reason—Brussels and Peking an- 
nounced today they are establishing diplo- 
matic relations. 

Special American fury is being reserved 
here, ironically, for an American ally in the 
struggle, the maverick ambassador of Saudi 
Arabia, Jamil Baroody. 

On his own, to the complete surprise of 
the American ambassador, Baroody pushed 
for a postponement of any vote last night. 
The supporters of Peking seeking a quick 
showdown and fearing a clear U.S. majority 
of voting were put off until today, mobilized 
their own majority to defeat the Saudi Arab- 
ian, 56 to 53, with 19 abstentions. 

U.S. officials believe this first procedural 
defeat, into which the United States was 
pushed, set the psychological climate. 

US. officials admit, however, that the U.S. 
defeat also was built into the dual policy 
President Nixon has tried to follow toward 
Peking; while opening his own dialogue and 
preparing his own trip to Peking, he has 
sought to convince the world that the United 
States would insist on keeping Communist 
China out of the United Nations rather than 
pay the price of expelling Nationalist China. 

Peking answered repeatedly that it would 
not come to the United Nations while the 
government on Taiwan was here. 
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“WHY WAIT?” ATTITUDE 


“The American argument just wouldn't 
wash,” said one U.S. adviser. “No matter how 
hard we tried, governments just wouldn’t be- 
lieve that the United States was prepared to 
keep Peking out. ‘If not this year, then next’ 
for the entry of Peking, they argued, so why 
wait?” 

Late last night, after the session was well 
behind ħim, Bush issued a far more sober 
statement than his immediate comments 
about the expulsion. There had been “virtual 
unanimity,” he said, about giving Peking a 
seat. 

“The decision to deprive the Republic of 
China of representation is in our opinion a 
serious mistake,” he said. “At the same time, 
no one can escape the fact, unpleasant 
though it may be, that the votes which had 
just been passed, do, in fact, represent the 
views of the majority of U.N. members.” 

Nothing that has happened, he added, 
would affect the ties between the United 
States and the Republic of China. The se- 
curity treaty between the two nations is con- 
sidered by most observers to be more crucial 
to Taiwan than a U.N. seat. It is not affected. 

Unrrepd States STUNNED: U.N. Votre 
Srims New UNCERTAINTY 


Unrrep Natrons—Sober stocktaking is the 
order of the day in this skyscraper complex 
on the East River. 

The party is over. The drama of the voting 
on the China issue has passed. 

For many, there is a feeling of genuine ac- 
complishment. Everyone realizes that the 
decisive ouster of Taiwan and the stunning 
setback for the United States has ended an 
era. 

After 26 years, the last vestiges of the hold 
the United States and the united Western 
front once had over this world organization 
have been erased. 

But the heady elation of the majority of 
last night is also giving way to calmer re- 
fiection, for the new era ushered in by the 
admission of Peking is full of uncertainty. 
More questions are being asked than an- 
sSwered about the impact of the vote on the 
United Nations and world politics. 

Peking has gained respectability in the 
international arena at last. Its isolation had 
ended. But no one knows for sure whether 
this gain for Peking—and what seems to be 
its more moderate policy—has been achieved 
in a way to undercut still further the erod- 
ing United States support for the United 
Nations. 

The blow to American prestige has been 
enormous. An all-out campaign of arm-twist- 
ing and persuasion by the American super- 
power has failed against some of the tiniest 
states in the world. 

President Nixon’s pronounced policy of 
ending Pekings’ isolation without sacrificing 
Nationalist China has failed, too. For the 
first time in the memory of observers, every 
Western ally of the United States—including 
Britain, Canada, the Scandinavian nations, 
and all Western Europe deserted Washington 
on a major vote. 

Among Pacific nations, Japan—already up- 
set by Nixon's surprise visit to Peking and 
the U.S. surcharge on imports—suffered 
still another blow from Nixon policy. With 
obvious reluctance, Japan became the major 
co-sponsor with the U.S. effort to save Tal- 
wan’s seat in the General Assembly. 

Last night, U.S. Ambassador George W. 
Bush tried to put the best light possible on 
the vote. The United States could take care 
of itself, he said of the apparent setback in 
prestige. But he admitted that the American 
public and Congress would be “greatly con- 
cerned” about what the General Assembly 
had done. 

What happens next is clearly up to Com- 
munist China, U.S. officials said privately. Pe- 
king can either give the United Nations new 
vitality or cripple it—perhaps for good. 
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Albania and Algeria, the spokesmen for the 
Peking cause here, publicly portrayed Peking 
as the new champion of the underprivileged, 
underdeveloped world in the Security Coun- 
cil. In this view, Peking will use the Chinese 
power in veto against “superpower collusion” 
of the Soviet Union and the United States. 

If that’s what the Peking role becomes, 
U.S. officials said, then the disturbing trend 
away from meaningful political discussion is 
bound to accelerate. The United Nations can 
only become more of a debating society, while 
Washington, Moscow and Peking seek solu- 
tions to problems through more traditional 
power diplomacy. 

But a large group of experts here said they 
believe Peking will act with extreme cau- 
tion. For example, it is not expected—as 
many have predicted—that a delegation from 
the Communist Chinese embassy in Canada 
will arrive here in the next two days to take 
over responsibilities. 

Peking, it is argued, while pushing its self- 
proclaimed role as ally of the third world, will 
maneuver very carefully between Moscow and 
Washington. By paralyzing the Security 
Council, this argument continues, Peking 
would simply force Moscow and Washington 
closer together in their search for peaceful 
solutions. 

The Communist Chinese will have plenty 
of opportunity to show their hand before the 
end of the year. Secretary General U Thant 
has served firm notice that he intends to re- 
tire when his term expires Dec. 31. Moscow 
and Washington are now beginning sepa- 
rately to choose their candidates, and the Pe- 
king representative is expected to join the 
search. 

The U.N. Secretariat employs some 150 Chi- 
nese in professional positions, half of them 
from Taiwan. Since all of these officials have 
tenure, it is not expected that Peking will 
immediately push for their removal. On the 
other hand, Thant is expected to take notice 
of Peking’s admission by giving a new top 
advisory position to someone from the Chi- 
nese mainiand. 

But all these—and answers to a flood of 
questions—must await the Peking response 
to the General Assembly vote last night. Un- 
til that comes, delegations here are left with 
uncertainty about the future of the United 
Nations. 


AMTRAK REVOKES PRIVILEGES 
OF MANY 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, with the ad- 
vent of Amtrak, many of my constit- 
uents were deprived of one of the priv- 
ileges they assumed was theirs for life— 
their right to ride the railroads of the 
United States for free or reduced rates. 

Under Amtrak this is no longer true. 
Many of the free lifetime passes have 
been revoked and these people have been 
told that they will have to pay. They be- 
lieve, and rightly so, that they paid with 
the years of labor they put in working 
for the railroads. They only expect that 
which they deserve. 

Therefore, today I am introducing a 
bill which would, if passed, reestablish 
their rights in this area. My bill would 
reinstate the passes under the terms in 
force before the creation of Amtrak. I 
doubt that many of us had this revoca- 
tion in mind when we created this cor- 
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poration, and I am sure that all of us 
would want to return to these people 
that which is justly theirs. I am looking 
forward to early enactment of this legis- 
lation. 


HON. HASTING KEITH'S 
WASHINGTON REPORT 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, at the 
moment, I am sending the people of the 
12th Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts the latest report on the high- 
lights of my recent legislative activities 
and of the services available to them 
through the staffs of my Washington and 
district offices. 

In the interest of exchanging informa- 
tion, with particular reference to the 
types of congressional activity of par- 
ticular interest to the people whom I am 
privileged to represent, I ask permission 
to enter my Washington Report of Octo- 
ber 1971 into the RECORD. 

In 1970—200 million Americans used 68.8 
quadrillion BTUs of energy (68,800,000,000,- 
000,000) . 

In 1980—234 million Americans will use 
about 100 quadrillion BTUs of energy (100,- 
000,000 ,000,000,000) . 

This rising dramatic increase in demand is 
the problem confronting the Power Sub- 
committee on which I am the Senior Minority 
Member. 

Any fool could vote for a bill to set up 
new power plants—even nuclear power 
plants—and then go back home and tell 
his constituents that he has solved their 
energy problems. 

Any “know nothing” could vote for un- 
duly restrictive pollution standards—then go 
back home and claim to have resolved the 
pollution problem—without saying how 
much these unreasonable standards will 
raise the price of fuel and increase the cost 
of goods produced with that fuel. 

During recent subcommittee hearings on 
Power Plant Siting, a witneses said: “We 
all favor the objective of a cleaner environ- 
ment. But the problem is that the rest of the 
world is lagging behind us in pollution con- 
trol, and I fear the added financial burden 
(of these unduly restrictive standards) to 
American industry could weaken our com- 
petitiveness in world trade.” 

It is worth noting that our August imports 
were 260 million dollars more than our ex- 
ports. It marked the first time in this coun- 
try that the United States ran a trade deficit 
for five straight months! 

These are the sort of problems which con- 
sume much of my time. There’s no easy solu- 
tion. Hopefully, we will approve a bill which 
will make us competitive in the world mar- 
kets and permit a healthy economic and en- 
vironmental climate. 

Ten years ago, The Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore, which I co-sponsored with Senators 
Saltonstall and John Kennedy, was finally en- 
acted into law... It was intended, primarily, 
to preserve for posterity vast reaches of the 
outer beach and upland of the lower Cape. 
(We're still concerned, on the Cape, with the 
erosion problems.) ... Senators Brooke and 
Ted Kennedy and I are now exploring ways 
to protect Martha's Vineyard and the other 
islands being threatened by this same ero- 
siveness of man and sea, ... We must find 
& way to resist and, perhaps, reverse, this 
ravaging of these islands which are so rich 
in the beauty and history of our nation. 
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In addition to power plant siting, the 
House and its Committees have considered 
these items of particular interest to the 12th 
District: 

Conserving wildlife . .. We began hearings 
on 36 bills to protect ocean mammals. Anti- 
cruelty spokesmen, including the distin- 
guished author, Cleveland Amory, testified 
regarding the “total immorality and sense- 
lessness” of the “killing of a single mammal.” 
Sportsmen and commercial interests argued 
that a certain amount of killing is “good con- 
servation.” The Committee, of course, will 
continue to press for humane treatment and 
protection for the survival of these endan- 
gered species. 

Assuring boat safety ... We finally passed 
the Federal Boat Safety Act of 1971. It sets 
national construction performance standards 
for boat builders and assures small boat buy- 
ers that their boats and equipment will have 
maximum sea safety. 

At last, one of my favorite projects, the 
Air-Deliverable Anti-Pollution Transfer Sys- 
tem, won Congressional approval. ADAPTS 
can transfer 140,000 gallons of oil from a dis- 
abled tanker, to a huge floating plastic bal- 
loon—before the oil can pollute a coastline. 

In July, I introduced the House-accepted 
motion to kill the Congressional effort to 
cite CBS’s President for contempt in con- 
nection with “The Selling of the Pentagon” 
probe. Newsweek said: “The powers of the 
government and the freedom of the press 
nemed bound for a head-on legal colli- 
sion ... then, at the last moment, swerved 
into a relatively mild sideswipe . . . Hastings 
Keith . . . filed a truth-in-broadcasting 
bill...” 

Here and there—Gus Wagner, of Bourne, 
who, for almost two years, has been repre- 
senting me throughout the entire Congres- 
sional District, will resume, on a part-time 
basis, the practice of law, turning over much 
of his assignment in Plymouth County to 
John C. Eldridge, of West Bridgewater .. . 
Jack has been with the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation for 34 years, is very ac- 
tive in many community affairs, and has 
been Moderator of West Bridgewater since 
1952 . . . Gus will continue as consultant 
throughout the District on any projects 
which require legal expertise or specialized 
knowledge of Federal or State government 
. . » Bob Couto, of New Bedford, has joined 
my New Bedford staff to work with Gus on 
projects and related matters of interest to 
the people of the New Bedford area. Bob 
distinguished himself as a newsman with 
an unusual dedication to the welfare of the 
area. In August, he resigned his position 
with radio station WBSM to train in Wash- 
ington for his New Bedford assignment .. . 
Mark Wirzburger, of Plymouth, an Ameri- 
can University sophomore, and Karen Kel- 
ley, of Hingham, a Trinity College junior, 
are working part-time in my Washington of- 
fice. Mark and Karen are doing a good job 
and are learning much about the many ways 
a Member of Congress and his staff must, 
and do, serve the people whom the Con- 
gressman is elected to represent in Washing- 
ton, 

Mrs. Keith and I are enjoying the new 
Kennedy Center. It is a living memorial to 
the performing arts and the bipartisan sup- 
port of four Presidents, the Congress, indi- 
viduals, corporations, and foreign nations in 
tribute to the importance of the arts. In 
1958, President Eisenhower signed the legis- 
lation which created the long-needed na- 
tional cultural center. In 1962, President 
Kennedy approved a design change to the 
gleaming white modern edifice which now 
graces the Potomac’s banks. In 1964, Presi- 
dent Johnson signed legislation to rename 
the Center “The John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts.” In 1971, President 
Nixon formally inaugurated it. The opening 
was one of the greatest social and cultural 
events in Washington’s history. Mrs. Keith 
and I urge all of you to include the Kennedy 
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Center in your next visit to our Nation’s 
Capital. 

It has been said that a “politician is one 
who thinks of the next election—a statesman 
is one who thinks of the next generation.” 

Generally speaking, I have believed that 
all of our Presidents, in their foreign policy 
decisions, have had the next generation in 
mind. Without repeating the Vietnam argu- 
ments—pro and con—do we, as the Congress, 
tell the Executive Branch that we are sick 
and tired of the present rate of withdrawal 
of our forces—and that we demand a definite 
date for ending our military presence?—or, 
do we say, again, to the President, you know 
best about all the factors; You, as the Com- 
mander in Chief, have to make the determin- 
ation as to when, how and in what manner 
we extricate ourselves from Vietnam. 

As your Congressman, I would appreciate 
your advice and comment, 


HIGHER EDUCATION BILL 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the House is 
just about to consider H.R. 7248, the 
Higher Education Act of 1971. In the 
past several days I have received hun- 
dreds of letters and telegrams expressing 
points of view on this legislation. 

Dr. Clark Kerr, chairman of the Car- 
negie Commission on Higher Education, 
and one of America’s great educational 
leaders, recently wrote to me concerning 
the issues of student assistance, institu- 
tional aid, and the proposed national 
foundation on higher education. Because 
I know many of our colleagues value Dr. 
Kerr’s views on these matters, I would 
like to insert a copy of his letter. 

I have also been pleased at the re- 
sponse of students to the effort I intend 
to make on the floor to provide greater 
equity and predictability in our educa- 
tion opportunity grant program. Dozens 
of letters have been received from stu- 
dents attending proprietary schools. Be- 
cause a student should have the widest 
possible choice in where he wants to pur- 
sue further education, I believe our stu- 
dent assistant programs should be avail- 
able to students who attend vocational 
and proprietary institutions as well as 
private and public colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Following is Dr. Kerr's letter and a 
small sample of other letters and tele- 
grams supporting the education oppor- 
tunity grant amendment: 

CARNEGIE COMMISSION ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 
Berkeley, Calif., October 14, 1971. 
Hon. ALBERT QUIE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN QUIE: H.R. 7248, The 
Higher Education Act of 1971, may soon be 
put to the vote in the House, The legislation 
which may result from this vote and from 
the subsequent conference with the Senate, 
which has already passed S. 659, will be of 
historie importance, greatly affecting both 
higher education and American society. The 
resulting legislation can, at the same time, 
- give both greater support to institutions of 
higher education and greater assurance of 
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equality of opportunity to all young Ameri- 
cans. 

H.R. 7248 is, in many respects, an admi- 
rable bill. It would be greatly strengthened 
if it were amended to: 

More directly target student financial aid 
to the neediest students. 

Provide an entitlement to low-income stu- 
dents for financial aid so that prospective 
students could count on the aid in advance 
of their selecting a college. 

Base aid on a national standards so that 
students with similar need would receive 
similar grants. 

Continue the preference for low-income 
students for the work-study program. 

To strengthen the institutions that under- 
take the education of low-income students, 
I urge adopting a program of instructional 
allowances or cost-of-education supplements 
to accompany student aid and to provide in- 
stitutional support funds, 

Minimum appropriations of about $500 
million each in the initial fiscal year for op- 
portunity grants and for institutional sup- 
port are urgently needed. 

One further high priority is the establish- 
ment of a National Foundation for Postsec- 
ondary Education. This is, I believe, crucial 
for bringing about the academic reforms 
needed in higher education. 

Sincerely, 
CLARK Kerr. 
LANSING, MICH. 
Hon. ALBERT H. QUIE, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly support new EOG proposal. Much 
more realistic regarding student needs. Stu- 
dent selection more equitable. Broader fund- 
ing base. Student will know amount of EOG 
support. First time recognition of halftime 
student needs. Eliminates State allotment 
formula. 

THOMAS P. TOWNSEND, 
Student Government President, with 
executive commitment endorsement, 
Lansing Community College. 
RuRraL HALL, N.C., 
October 12, 1971. 
Hon. ALBERT QUIE, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE QUIE: I am enrolled 
at Winsalm College, a private business col- 
lege in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

I am writing to let you know that I am in 
fayor of the proposed Quie Student Aid 
Amendment to the Higher Education Bill, 
H.R. 7248. If I had help of this kind with 
the tuition costs, I would have gone to a four 
year college. The proposed amendment is a 
good thing and I have written my congress- 
man to urge him to vote for it. I'm glad you 
want to help students who need this help. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss Aurra BOLES. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 
October 21, 1971. 
Dear Mr. Quire: I am a student at Win- 
salm College and if your bill goes through 
it would help me out to acquire one of my 
goal’s in life. An education to get a job and 
help my country, not hinder it. 
So I ask you to vote yes and save thou- 
sands who want an education get one. 
Thank you. 
Peace, 
ROBERT CADY. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Representative ALBERT QUIE, 
House Office Building 
Washington, D.C.: 
Have sent telegram to Representative Ful- 
ton in Tennessee's Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict Requesting his vote and influence for 
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the Quie student aid amendment to the 
Higher Education bill H.R. 7248, Passage of 
this bill with amendment is greatly needed 
for all undergraduate students, 
C. W. DAVIDSON, 
President, Draughons College. 


PASADENA, CALIF, 
Representative ALBERT QUIE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I have sent a telegram to Rep. John Rous- 
selot asking him to support the Quie student 
amendment to the Higher Educational Bill, 
H.R. 7248. I feel the amendment will make 
& more effective educational bill and such a 
bill is definitely needed. 

V. J, L. Vonnorrzer, Jr., 
Vice President, Sawyer College of Business. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 
OCTOBER 22, 1971. 
Dear Mr. QUIE: As a teacher at a private 
business college, I am very much in favor 
of your amendment to H.R. 7248. 
I have written to my Congressman asking 
him to support the amendment, 
Sincerely, 
Mrs, EVELYN B. HAUSER. 


HEW CLOSES DOWN THE CLINICAL 
RESEARCH CENTER AT FORT 
WORTH 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to associate myself with 
the comments offered by my distin- 
guished colleagues on the floor of this 
House last Wednesday, the Honorable 
majority leader, Hate Boccs, of Louisi- 
ana, Jim WRIGHT, of Texas, PAUL G. 
Rocers, of Florida, and Jack BROOKS, of 
Texas. They were speaking, I am sure for 
the majority of this House in their criti- 
cism of the incredible action taken by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on Friday, October 8, in 
closing down the clinical research center 
at Fort Worth, a vital center in our Na- 
tion’s drug rehabilitation program. 

Within 24 hours, 92 narcotics patients 
were turned out onto the streets, pre- 
sumably to remain there to find a cure 
to their problem on their own. This ac- 
tion would have been deplorable and jus- 
tifiably. warrant the criticism of alert 
Members of this House under any cir- 
cumstances, but the circumstances sur- 
rounding this particular action were 
especially deplorable. The order went out 
from the HEW even while a House-Sen- 
ate conference committee was meeting to 
iron out differences between the House 
and Senate versions of Concurrent Reso- 
lution 6. 

This resolution, in fact, addresses itself 
to the future of both the Public Health 
Service hospitals around the country 
and the center at Fort Worth. If sucess- 
fully reported out of the committee, it 
would have indicated the will of both 
Houses that this center not be closed. 
The fact that the committee was unable, 
as the New York Times reported the next 
day, to reach agreement on the future 
of the narcotics treatment and research 
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facility in Fort Worth should not in any 
way dispell the serious questions that 
have been raised about the propriety and 
the timing of the HEW order to close the 
facility down. 

Considerable concern has been ex- 
pressed in this House in recent months 
on any of a number of fronts about in- 
creasing executive department usurpa- 
tion of the powers the Constitution spe- 
cifically entrusts to both Houses of Con- 
gress, the legislative branch. This pre- 
cipitate action by an executive depart- 
ment while the legisiative branch of this 
Government was about the business of 
passing legislation in this very area will 
long serve, as far as I am concerned, 
as a very good example of just how far 
the executive branch of this Government 
is prepared to go in the face of congres- 
sional opinion. 

The fact of the matter is that this 
House had voted overwhelmingly to keep 
the facility open some months before. 
The department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare could not but have been 
fully aware of this action in arriving at 
and executing its decision. As the honor- 
able gentleman from Texas has so elo- 
quently pointed out, we are talking about 
human lives here not just budget figures. 

HEW, in its decision to close the cen- 
ter down, is clearly using the patients at 
the institution as “pawns in a power- 
play to thwart the will of Congress by 
presenting us with a fait accompli.” 

With one breath, the administration 
professes its deep concern for the alarm- 
ing drug problem the Nation is faced 
with. Conferences are being held at the 
White House with legislative leaders as 
part of a massive attack on the problem 
and yet, with the other breath, the Gov- 
ernment Department entrusted with the 
welfare and health, with the lives of our 
citizens closes down one of the only two 
national Federal drug treatment centers 
in the Nation. On August 2, that is the 
date, this House voted by an incredible 
370 to 4 in favor of a resolution express- 
ing the sense of Congress that certain 
U.S. public health services remain open, 
specifically including the clinical re- 
search centers in Fort Worth, Tex., and 
Lexington, Ky. 

In view of the obvious determination 
on the part of forces in the Office of 
Management and Budget and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, to fly in the face of expressed con- 
gressional intent and work their will, it 
is time that all concerned Members of 
Congress make their views known and 
stand up and fight before it is too late, 
for those of us who have been in this 
struggle for the past 10 months, and 
more, to save the whole public health 
service in this country have been given 
an excellent lesson in just how far the 
administration is prepared to go to work 
its will in this area. The Public Health 
Service hospitals in this country have 
been serving this Nation well for close to 
175 years. 

I take particular pride in representing 
Boston in this House, where the first of 
these hospitals was founded to care for 
this Nation’s merchant seamen, and 
later our coastguardsmen and their de- 
pendents, active and retired military per- 
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sonnel and their families, as well as other 
Federal employees. What good does it do 
for Congress to pass resolutions, appro- 
priate funds in the HEW budget—an ad- 
ditional $14 million for fiscal year 1972, 
to be precise—if the administration is 
going to act as if Congress had not even 
addressed itself to the question under 
consideration? 

The administration should know in ad- 
vance that it is treading on dangerous 
ground if one of these hospitals is closed 
in the near future, for on this, both the 
House and the Senate are clearly in 
agreement, The conference committee 
report on Concurrent Resolution 6 of Oc- 
tober 19, 1971, makes this point crystal 
clear. I hope the administration has not 
heard the last word on this problem with 
this speech and that, instead, it will serve 
to keep the issue alive for as long as nec- 
essary. 


A REALISTIC LOOK AT OUR CONTRI- 
BUTION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
BUDGET 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
action of the United Nations General As- 
sembly on Monday needs no further hair- 
tearing nor breast-beating from me. Even 
though we may not agree that the Peo- 
ples Republic of China qualifies for 
membership under the “conduct of na- 
tions” clause, nevertheless the vote it- 
self was entirely legal and aboveboard, 
by the U.N.’s own rules of procedure. 

What is needed, Mr. Speaker, is some- 
thing that has been needed for years, and 
is no more timely after the Red China 
vote than it was before it. And that is a 
realistic look at our contribution to the 
United Nations budget. 

It is unnecessary to recount the figures. 
We all know, the entire taxpaying public 
of the United States knows, that for years 
Uncle Sugar has been paying the lion’s 
Share of the U.N. bills. Other nations 
have been remiss in their assessments, 
delinquent in their payments, somewhat 
cavalier about their back bills. And we, 
in our zeal to make the U.N. work, to 
bring about a harmony of nations, have 
been too tolerant for too long. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the time 
is ripe for us to say, in all candor, that the 
US. apportionment of the U.N. budget 
is due for an agonizing reappraisal. A 
more equitable means of financing this 
heavy load must be found. 

Several weeks ago, when President 
Nixon allowed the dollar to float in the 
world market, the timid economists 
wrung their hands and said: 

Oh, what will our allies think of us, for 
such a horrible thing? 


Well, Mr. Speaker, you know and we 
all know, that our allies thought no less 
of us, and their only wonderment at all 
was what took us so long to do it. 

The proposal I make today has much 
the same characteristics. Either we will 
be roundly damned in the capitals of the 
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world, or we will be quietly admired for 
having the courage to draw a line. I sin- 
cerely believe it will be the latter. 

What I propose, Mr. Speaker, is sim- 
ply this: That the U.S. portion of the 
United Nations budget, and the portion 
of all its members, be recalculated on 
a formula based on the gross national 
product of that member nation. It would 
be unrealistic to make an assessment on 
the basis of population, and I would 
oppose any proposal to do so. But the 
GNP base is a fair economic yard- 
stick, and it is the best way I know 
to find out whether the other nations 
of the world want to maintain the 
U.N., or if they merely wish to continue 
using it only so long as it is there and so 
long as it costs them nothing. 

With this reassessment, Mr. Speaker, I 
would add one other important proviso: 
That sanctions be proposed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for nonpayment of the 
club dues, and that we be the first mem- 
ber nation to serve notice that if the 
other members are remiss, we will be, too. 
We could simply say, that we will pay ex- 
actly that percentage of our assessment 
that is paid by the total membership of 
the assembly. If everybody else pays, we 
pay 100 percent. If 80 percent of the 
members pay, then we will be 20 percent 
delinquent. 

This is the kind of language our peo- 
ple understand, Mr. Speaker. And I think 
the rest of the world is just as capable 
of understanding it. 


TRANSATLANTIC BRINK 
HON. BARBER B. CONABLE, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker. Mr, 
Speaker, we have begun the long-over- 
due task of reshaping the international 
economic order as a result of President 
Nixon’s initiatives in imposing a 10-per- 
cent surcharge on imports and floating 
the dollar. The President’s actions have 
forced our trading partners to recognize 
the necessity of dealing now with the 
problems which exist and of fashioning 
new economic relationships. The re- 
sponse of our European partners has 
been hesitant and uncertain, however, 
and Mr. Jean Monnet of France, a long- 
time advocate of European«unity, has 
pointed out to his colleagues the need to 
develop promptly a response reflecting 
their continuing unity. Mr. C. L. Sulz- 
berger has written in today’s New York 
Times of the importance of this contin- 
uing unity, both to the United States 
and Europe, and I submit his article for 
the consideration of all the Members of 
Congress. 

The article follows: 

TRANS-ATLANTIC Brink 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris.—Unless the six members of the 
Common Market, combined together with 
Great Britain, join swiftly in a collective ac- 
tion fixing currency parities and negotiating 
as a single unit with the United States, a 
trade war may erupt in the Western world. 
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This is the opinion of Jean Monnet, gen- 
erally regarded as the Father of Europe. Mon- 
net, who has been pressing steadily toward 
his goal of unifying the West ever since he 
worked in the League of Nations secretariat, 
warns of trouble in the event of no action— 
in time. 

“I think everyone in Europe and the United 
States is against a trade war,” he says. “But 
the danger of such a development will only 
come if the monetary problem endures too 
long. Personally I am optimistic enough to 
think it can be settled by the end of this 
year. 

“Europe, including Britain, although it 
isn’t yet a member of the market, must de- 
cide on its own stable monetary parity. After 
that, acting as a single group, the Common 
Market countries plus Britain can discuss the 
issue with the U.S.A.” 

Monnet stresses that before the European 
countries approach the United States on 
negotiating a new basis for financial and 
economic relationships they must “prove to 
themselves and also to the world that they 
form a unit. 

“After they have done so the seven—the 
Common Market plus Britain—can create an 
executive organization along the lines men- 
tioned by French President Pompidou in 
order to deal with the various currency re- 
serves. Only in this way is it possible to bar- 
gain with the United States and to determine 
how Europe will deal with the dollar prob- 
lem,” 

What Monnet means is that if the seven 
“Europeans” don’t deal with the present 
fiscal crisis as a single unit they face the pos- 
sibility of splitting into national segments 
and entering into damaging national com- 
mercial competitions—or a trade war—as 
implied in the recent action of Denmark. 
Denmark imposed an import surtax similar 
to that of the U.S.A. Monnet points out: 

“The situation that produced the present 
crisis has been dormant for years—and it was 
a good thing that Nixon took action. But the 
action he took—above all the 10 per cent sur- 
tax on imports—could open the door to other 
capitals doing the same thing, as we have 
just seen in Copenhagen. It would be very 
bad if such a trend were to continue.” 

He warns: “Some people believe Washing- 
ton would prefer to deal separately with the 
European countries, as for example West 
Germany. The seven must work in unison. 
We need an agreement on this as soon as pos- 
sible between Pompidou and Chancellor 
Brandt. The Nixon action was necessary but 
it opened the door to discrimination unless 
the proper actions are taken. 

“The process started by Nixon in August 
is part of a great international change. The 
world is getting a new face. But whether the 
measures now being applied on currency will 
lead to something better or worse is some- 
thing we do not yet know. 

“A monetary agreement is imperative and, 
to achieve this, it is necessary to have an 
accord between Paris and Bonn before the 
end of 1971. A trade war will not happen ff 
action on parity is taken quickly and fol- 
lowed up by discussions with the United 
States. While the latter are taking place, 
‘Europe’ can set up its own controlling body 
as foreseen by Pompidou. But there is no 
time to waste.” 

The way Monnet expresses his opinions is 
—nild. But his calm manner doesn’t obscure 
the apprehension felt here that unless there 
is speedy united action to get accord on one 
basic program for Western Europe, which 
would then negotiate a new relationship with 
the U.S.A., a disastrous trade war could break 
out. 

Were that to happen, the entire concept of 
Western unity as expressed by NATO would 
be threatened. Neither Americans nor Euro- 
peans are dramatically interested in fiscal or 
commercial problems, 
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Nevertheless they will be forced to realize 
during the next two months that if they 
cannot get together and arrange a new trans- 
Atlantic business relationship, thelr mutual 
political and defense relationships could fall 
apart. The subject is dreary but vital; and 
the time is short. 


PRAYER AMENDMENT 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, a recent let- 
ter written by the Honorable JoHN E. 
Hunt to Rev. M. M. Billman in his dis- 
trict eloquently states some of ‘he merits 
and reasons in favor of the amendment 
which would permit nondenominational 
prayer in public schools. I commend this 
letter to my colleagues’ attention: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 22, 1971. 
Rev. M. M. Bittman, 
Camden, N.J. 

DEAR REVEREND BILLMAN: This will ac- 
knowledge the materials you sent opposing 
the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
that would permit the recitation of volun- 
tary, nondenominational prayer in the pub- 
lic schools. 

I would first point out that I am a sponsor 
of such a proposal and I did sign the petition 
to discharge the House Judiciary Committee 
from further consideration of the legislation. 
In consideration of the broad and unre- 
stricted religious freedom we enjoy and our 
religious heritage, I find it difficult to believe 
that “separation of church and state” was 
intended to mean that our children could not 
participate in voluntary prayer exercises in 
school. I am not troubled by the Supreme 
Court decisions which say that no official, 
governmental body can formulate and dictate 
any particular prayer that might be observed, 
but I find the Court's construction of “state 
neutrality’ more than strained when stu- 
dents are forbidden to voluntarily assemble 
on school grounds, prior to regular school 
hours, to participate in a reading of the daily 
prayer that appears in the Congressional Rec- 
ord. 

It is stated in one of the enclosures you 
sent that “These factors combine to operate 
with indirect coercive force on young and im- 
pressionable children to induce them to take 
part in these exercises, despite a freedom to 
be excussed from participation”. It is these 
same young and impressionable children who, 
I believe, in the absence of the right insured 
by the proposed amendment, will have in- 
delibly etched in their minds the hyprocrisy 
of an adult world, observing daily prayer in 
its highest institutions of government, that 
denies its youth of the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this same type of observance. The 
young as well as a large number of respon- 
sible adult citizens have been unable to grasp 
the subtle distinctions if, in fact, there are 
any of substance. 

The Constitution provides for amendments 
and, as you are well aware, the process is 
very tedious. Even should the proposed 
amendment be approved by a two-thirds 
vote of both the House and Senate, it would 
then have to be ratified by three-quarters of 
the State legislatures. I have no hesitation in 
expressing my belief that the controversy 
that was stirred in this field by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, revived repeatedly as school 
boards, States, churches, and lower courts 
strain with a myriad of interpretations of 
the Supreme Court's intent, more than justi- 
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fy taking the debate to the people and to 
the State legislatures which represent them. 
If it is feared that the proposed amendment 
will eventually result in widespread, acri- 
monious controversy and litigation—as the 
statement you enclosed indicates—my great- 
er fear is that the evil that has pursued the 
confusion emanating from the Supreme 
Court's prayer decisions might go unchecked. 

I have confidence in the constitutional 
amendment process and its safeguards 
against hasty action. At the same time, I 
have great faith in the ability of our people 
to meet the challenge of intelligent debate 
on the issues and to decide wisely. It is ap- 
parent that the religious leaders who now 
oppose this move are the prophetic generals 
without their armies. They have failed to al- 
leviate the widespread disagreement with the 
Supreme Court’s interpretations of the First 
Amendment which they (religious leaders) 
believe is the product of misunderstanding. 
It is indeed ironic that almost 10 years after 
the Supreme Court's first prayer decision, it 
was not until Congressman Wylie’s discharge 
petition was signed by the requisite number 
of 218 Members on September 21, 1971, that 
I received the very first repudiations of the 
proposed amendment from scattered members 
of the clergy. Frankly, I am not swayed in 
my belief that the debate on the Prayer 
Amendment should now be taken to the peo- 
ple, and that will be accomplished by the 
submission of the amendment to the State 
legislatures upon the approval of two-thirds 
of the Members of the House and Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun E. Hunt, 
Member of Congress. 


RADICALS GATHER FOR HATCHET 
JOB ON THE FBI 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this Fri- 
day and Saturday, at Princeton Univer- 
sity in New Jersey, a group calling itself 
the Committee for Public Justice is 
holding a conference sponsored by the 
Woodrow Wilson School at Princeton, 
ostensibly to take an objective look at 
the FBI. Undoubtedly, this event will at- 
tract a great deal of publicity, particu- 
larly in certain segments of the news me- 
dia which glory in any anti-FBI expres- 
sion, regardless of its source. 

Mr. Speaker, it is essential that the 
people of this country be informed of the 
background of those involved in this so- 
called objective review of the FBI. A 
column by Alice Widener, released Octo- 
ber 22 by U.S.A. Syndicate, is most re- 
vealing. In it, she catalogs the radical as- 
sociations of the “independent scholars 
and experts” who will convene to perform 
this hatchet job on Mr. Hoover's orga- 
nization. This information is vital to an 
understanding of what will really tran- 
spire at Princeton this weekend, and I 
insert her article in the Recorp in its 
entirety today: 

PROFESSOR WITH A STICKY IDEA 
(By Alice Widener) 

New York Crry, October 22, 1971.—It 
isn't at all surprising that Professor W. Duane 
Lockard, Chairman, Department of Politics, 
Princeton University, told the press, “I was 
the guy with the idea” for the upcoming 
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Conference on the FBI to be sponsored 
jointly at Princeton, October 29-30, by the 
Woodrow Wilson School and the ultra-liberal 
Committee for Public Justice. 

Both of Prof. Lockard’s daughters, Leslie 
Katherine and Janet Frances went to Cuba 
with the pro-Communist, radical New Leftist 
Venceremos Brigade; Leslie in December 
1969, and Janet from March to May, 1971. 
Of course it may be that Prof. Lockard dis- 
approves of his daughters’ radical activities, 
But his sanction of the so-called “scholars” 
and “experts” invited to submit papers on 
the FBI shows his definite predilection for 
New Left “scholarship.” 

Among the papers scheduled to be pre- 
sented at the Princeton kangaroo court hear- 
ing on the FBI are “Political Uses of the FBI” 
by longtime radical Leftist I. F. Stone; “In- 
formers” by Frank Donner, notoriously pro- 
Communist New York lawyer who has taken 
the Fifth Amendment about his Commu- 
nist Party activities again and again during 
Congressional investigations; “Selling of the 
FBI” by Robert Sherrill, writer for the radi- 
cal Nation magazine and an editor of “May- 
day,” which described itself as dedicated to 
revolutionary guerrilla journalism. Another 
“scholar” scheduled to present an “Insider's 
View” of the FBI is William Turner. A 
special FBI agent for ten years, Turner 
was dismissed from the FBI in 1961 for “lack 
of truthfulness” among other charges. He 
sought reinstatement through the Civil Sery- 
ice Commission and lost; he took his case 
through the U.S. courts all the way to the 
Supreme Court and lost. 

That gives you an idea, dear readers, of 


the kind of objective political scholarship. 
concerning the FBI that will be offered-at. 


Princeton this month. 


The co-sponsor of the Conference on the. 


FBI is the Committee for Public Justice 
formed in November 1970 by prominent 
ultra-liberal and radical Democrats alleging 
that our nation has entered “a period of 
political repression” under the Nixon admin- 
istration. On April 28, 1971, the Washington, 
D.C. Evening Star reported that spokesmen 
for the Committee for Public Justice held a 
press conference to announce that the “pri- 
vate group” would meet at Princeton to con- 
duct “a scholarly serious study of the FBI.” 
They chose the university as a meeting place, 
they said, because the conference would be 
held “in an atmosphere removed from the 
pressures of politics.” 

But politics, in my opinion, is exactly what 
the conference is all about—ultra-liberal and 
Democratic New Left politics mixed with 
pro-Communist politics. 

Two of the leading spokesmen for the 
Committee for Public Justice are Burke 
Marshall and Roger Wilkins, both former 
Kennedy Administration aides. On the Com- 
mittee’s executive council are radical Leftists 
such as Lillian Hellman, playwright; Robert 
B. Silvers, formerly on the national council 
of the notorious and discredited National 
Conference for New Politics in 1967; Norman 
Dorsen, general counsel of the “anything 
goes" American Civil Liberties Union. The 
politically ambitious left-leaning Democrat 
former U.S. Attorney General Ramsey Clark 
is on the Committee’s executive council. The 
Committee’s membership List is star-studded 
with radiclibs such as Leonard Bernstein, 
musician who raised funds for the Black 
Panthers; G. Van Woodward, a Socialist 
Scholar; Ronnie Dugger and Martin Peretz, 
both former members of the executive board 
of the Communist-collaborating National 
Conference for New Politics in 1967. 

What really is the underlying motive for 
the Conference on the FBI at Princeton this 
month? 

Obviously it is a move by a Leftist coalition 
among Democrats to try to stick the Nixon 
Administration with an unfounded charge 
of using the FBI to create “political repres- 
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sion” in our nation, In my judgment, the 
phony charge won't stick. Neither regular 
Democrats nor the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans will go along with it. They know the 
FBI never has and does not now play party 
politics. We also know the FBI is justly 
world famous for its efficiency, integrity and 
decency. 

Prof. Lockard of Princeton will soon find 
out he has a sticky idea that won't stick. 


SICKLE CELL ANEMIA PREVENTION 
ACT 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, sickle cell anemia kills half of 
its victims before their 20th year, and 
most of the rest by age 40. 

This painful and deadly blood disease 
is inherited when both parents carry 
the sickle cell trait. Approximately 
2,500,000 black Americans carry this 
trait and pass it along to their offspring. 
Approximately one black child out of 
every 400 to 500 born in the United 
States inherits this often fatal disease. 

What is the solution? How can we at- 
tack this killer? 

There are techniques for examining 


‘individuals to detect whether the sickle 


cell trait is present. The most common 
technique is the Sickledex test which 
costs about 50 cents per blood sample 
to perform. However, for those who have 
the disease no completely satisfactory 
cure is presently available. The reason 
for the lack of information on sickle cell 
anemia is inadequate funding. 

Simply to fund a Sickledex test for 
the residents of the City of Compton, 
Calif. would cost about $27,890. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I am introduc- 
ing today, the National Sickle Cell 
Anemia Prevention Act, would create a 
preventive program in the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 

To assist the communities in the estab- 
lishment and operation of voluntary 
sickle cell anemia screening and coun- 
seling programs; the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would be au- 
thorized to spend $75 million over the 
next 3 years. 

The bill also authorizes $45 million 
over the next 3 years to promote research 
in the diagnosis, treatment, and preven- 
tion of sickle cell anemia. 

In order to provide detection, counsel- 
ing, and treatment for black veterans 
and members of the armed service; the 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and the Secretary of Defense are 
directed to establish voluntary pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Speaker, we must direct our imme- 
diate attention to the problem of sickle 
cell anemia, and we must make every ef- 
fort to cure this severe health problem. 
An effective national program, such as 
envisioned in this bill, would produce a 
significant benefit to the black com- 
munity, specifically, and our entire coun- 
try, generally. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted that a very large number—a total 
of 11,292—of my constituents responded 
to the questionnaire sent in the recent 
past to all of the households in the Third 
Congressional District. 

A large number of very significant con- 
clusions emerged from this question- 
naire. Among the many noteworthy con- 
clusions I would like to call attention to 
the following: 

Almost 63 percent of all of those who 
replied are in favor of a comprehensive 
national health insurance plan paid for 
by payroll deductions similar to social 
security. I am consequently very pleased 
that I am a cosponsor of the Kennedy- 
Griffiths bill which is designed to do 
precisely this. 

I find it most significant that 82.2 per- 
cent of all those who answered feel that 
the present level of military spending 
should be reduced. I think that the reply 
to this question ties in with the 62.8 per- 
cent of the respondents who feel that the 
draft should not be continued. It is nota- 
ble that among young people who an- 
swered, 81.8 percent feel that the draft 
should be eliminated. I have voted to cut 
down on military spending wherever pos- 
sible and have cast a ballot not to extend 
the draft. 

I was not surprised that 64.8 percent 
of those who replied favor withdrawal of 
troops from Vietnam immediately or no 
later than December 31 of this year. I 
have voted consistently for any resolu- 
tion or law which would terminate Amer- 
ican involvement in Vietnam. 

Of those who answered, 81.9 percent 
would favor a law requiring the registra- 
tion of all handguns. This overwhelming 
majority gives me reassurance and cour- 
age to continue to press forward as a 
member of the Judiciary Committee for 
the enactment of Federal legislation to 
control handguns. 

Of the almost 12,000 people who re- 
sponded to this questionnaire, 75.1 per- 
cent are opposed to the use of electronic 
surveillance devices to secure informa- 
tion on individual citizens. I am en- 
couraged to remain firm in my opposition 
to any claimed inherent power by the 
Federal Government to wiretap or other- 
wise secure information without court 
authorization. 

No clear consensus emerged with re- 
gard to what, if anything, should be done 
concerning the penalties for the use of 
marihuana. Similarly, no consensus ap- 
peared from the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire with respect to the level of ap- 
propriations for space research and the 
NASA program. 

I find it very significant that the top 
priorities by all groups, and by a large 
margin, are the ending of the Vietnam 
war and the control of pollution. I shall 
continue to work as diligently as possible 
to achieve these objectives. 
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The text of the questions and a summary of the results follow—numbers represent percentages: 


Total 


Men Women Youth 


. Should the Federal Government administer a 
system of comprehensive national health 
insurance, paid for by payroll deductions 
similar to social security? 


j Should the present level of military spending 
opusme $75,000,000,000) be reduced? 


No > 

. Should the Federal Government pass a law 
requiring the registration of all handguns? 

Yes = 


No. Š 

. Do you favor the Federal Government establish- 

ing temporary wage and price controls to 
combat inflation? 


. Do Pe approve of the use of electronic surveil- 
lance devices, without court authorization, by 
agencies of the Federal Government, to secure 
information on individual citizens? 


. Do you favor withdrawal of troops from 
Vietnam: 


Immedi- 


I send to every person who responded 
to this questionnaire my great gratitude 
for the deeply appreciated assistance 
which you have given to me in my task of 
being your Representative in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


WE NEED A NEW FOREIGN ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY THAT IS PRAG- 
MATIC AND BUSINESSLIKE 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the President's 
announcement of a voluntary agreement 
in textiles by the largest exporters, name- 
ly Japan, Hong Kong, Taiwan, and 
Korea, and the removal of the 10-per- 
cent surcharge on textile imports will 
not serve either the textile industry or its 
workers insofar as their well-being is 
concerned. 

It is interesting to note that a study 
of the textile employment picture shows 
that instead of removing the surcharge 
and negotiating voluntary or any other 
kind of agreement, what is needed in this 
industry and others is a graduated cut- 
back in exports over a period of 5 or 10 
years, depending on the percentage of 
the American market that is being sery- 
iced by foreign-made products. 

Unless this is done, the threat to the 
American economy is not lessened, but 
will increase by leaps and bounds regard- 
less of so-called international voluntary 
or even mandatory agreements. For in- 
stance: The population of the United 
States grew from 179.3 million in 1960 to 
203.1 million in April 1970. This was an 
increase of 13.3 percent. However, the 


m 


8. Do you believe that the penalties for the use of ry 


marihuana should be: 


In- De- 
creased creased 


Un- 
changed 


Elim- 
inated 


9. Do you think that appropriations for TA re- 


search and the NASA iprogrsnt shou 


Total 
Men__ 


Women 
Youth _ 


are the most urgent. 


Control pollution 


Control crime____ 
Explore space 


Control drug abuse 
Control inflation. 


At 
present 


civilian labor force grew from 72.1 million 
to 85.9 million in the same period. This 
was an increase of 19.1 percent. During 
the same decade, 1960-70, employment in 
manufacturing grew from 16.79 million to 
19.39 million, or 15.4 percent. This was 
24 percent less—15.4 percent as com- 
pared with 19.1 percent—than the growth 
in the civilian labor force. In August of 
1971, the employment in manufacturing 
was 18.5 million, or 890,000 fewer than 
the average for 1970. Textile mill prod- 
ucts and apparel are among the industries 
that suffer from import competition. 
Total employment in this industry was 
2.157 million in 1960, and 2.009 million 
in August 1971. This was a decline of 
145,000 workers. 

Looking at it another way, had em- 
ployment in the textile industry kept 
pace with the growth of the civilian la- 
bor force from 1960 through August 
1971, employment would have increased 
by 22.6 percent, which was the percent- 
age increase of the civilian labor force. 
Even if employment in textiles and ap- 
parel had grown no faster than the 
growth in manufacturing employment— 
15.4 percent from 1960 to 1970—employ- 
ment should have risen from 2.157 mil- 
lion in 1960, to 2.489 million in August 
1971. The deficiency then would have 
been 194,000 workers What is even more 
startling is that there is an actual de- 
cline from 1969, to August 1971, of 
116,000 jobs. While employment fell be- 
hind in this manufacturing industry, 
service employment, through govern- 
mental programs, had to make up the 
deficiency in order to hold down the un- 
employment figures. What actually hap- 
pened was more total unemployment’ in 
many industries such as steel, leather 
footwear, textiles, stone, clay, and glass. 
It is estimated that the loss of the mar- 
ketplace to imports has cost 850,000 jobs 


Reduce unemployment__ 
Reduce health care cost... 


End Vietnam wär... 


Improve veteran's benefit 


Reduce military spending... 
Improve consumer protection 


d be: 


Men 


Women 


10. What do you think our Nation's priorities should 
be? Please check the 3 items that you believe 
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in those industries alone. When one con- 
siders the total area of employment in 
the United States, electronics, ceramics, 
Plywood, automobiles, and the endless 
number of industries and products af- 
fected adversely by the flood of imports 
into this country, a safe guess would be 
that we have lost somewhere between 2 
and 2% million jobs in production and 
services in the last 10 years. About 25 
percent of the total was lost in the last 
2 years. 

While international capitals put out 
threats-and their American parrots con- 
demn even the mild action taken by the 
President to save this Nation, the 
damage continues daily. Somewhere 
along the line, the American people, as 
well as the people of other nations, will 
have to realize that no nation can sur- 
vive if it allows its work force to be 
decimated by production from other 
countries. 

Every nation must measure its econ- 
omy needs and strive for self-efficiency 
in their economy, buying only those 
items necessary to fulfill their require- 
ments. 

While this is not good news to the 
international import-export crowd, it is 
the only safe road to understanding and 
peace between countries. 

I have been warning the Congress and 
the last three administrations of the 
grave danger in allowing any nation or 
group of nations to become dependent 
upon the American marketplace for their 
economic well-being. 

We have sown the wild wind and we 
are now beginning to reap the harvest of 
worldwide condemnation and the serious 
threat of a worldwide depression. While 
this is not easy to contemplate, any ac- 
tion other than direct and to the point 
reduction of the impact of imports into 
this country, and, in fact to any country 
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in similar circumstances, will bring 
about a worldwide depression. Japan 
cannot expect its 100 million people to be 
kept by the marketplace of other coun- 
tries. 

Nations must not expect to profit from 
joblessness and unemployment caused 
by their exports. Somewhere in this great 
Nation of ours there must be someone 
who can awaken our sleeping leaders to 
the most serious challenge of our exist- 
ence as a Nation. 

One of the industries that is indis- 
pensible in peace and war is being slowly, 
but surely, choked to death by imports in 
an area of production that no industrial 
nation can ever allow itself to become 
nonself-sustaining. This is the steel 
production industry, manufacturers of 
specialty, stainless, and tool steel. This 
industry is threatened by two political 
policies of our Government: One is the 
embargo of Rhodesian ore, making it un- 
available to American industries in direct 
contract with Rhodesian mines, and 
forcing American industries to pay 
premium prices to middlemen Nations— 
such as Japan and the Soviet Union— 
why buy the same ore we are not per- 
mitted to buy and then ship it to the 
United States. 

The second politically inspired policy 
is the State Department’s use of inter- 
national trade as an arm of diplomacy. 
It has never worked in the history of the 
world and it has caused more bitterness, 
loss of life and destruction to personal 
property than any other single interna- 
tional endeavor. The inexact science of 
diplomacy has never been able to blend 
smoothly with the exact science of eco- 
nomics. 

We are no longer fighting for protec- 
tionism; we are fighting for survival. Un- 
less we do something drastic and set a 
definite time period to recapture our own 
domestic market, the crop of youngsters 
coming into the labor market in the next 
2 or 3 years will create the worst unem- 
ployment conditions this or any other 
nation has ever seen. 

For all intents and purposes, we may 
as well forget the so-called free trade 
philosophy,.and the great prattle about 
lowering barriers in other nations so we 
can sell our goods to them. Thanks to the 
United States, they have pretty well tak- 
en care of their own needs, without our 
products. In view of the wage differences: 
U.S. wages are $4.18 per hour, while Ja- 
pan pays 95 cents per hour, barriers on 
competitive goods are red herrings. This 
means that a $100 will buy 105.3 hours 
of labor in Japan, while it only buys 23.9 
hours of labor in the United States. We 
cannot sell automobiles, radios, televi- 
sions, and so forth, to Japanese consum- 
ers in the volume that Japan sells to our 
consumers since we cannot match their 
labor cost and sell as cheaply. 

While the words isolationism and pro- 
tectionism have been tossed around loose- 
ly by the self-serving free traders, I 
would like to think that Industry Week 
of October 4, 1971, told it not like it is 
but like it should be when it said: 


We need a new foreign economic policy 
that is pragmatic and businesslike. 


You and I had better think along these 
lines. 
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THE “CONSTELLATION” NINE 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 1, nine crewmembers of the aircraft 
carrier Constellation refused to go aboard 
when the ship left San Diego for a sixth 
tour off Vietnam. 

The nine men all took sanctuary in 
Christ The King Church. Naval officials 
termed the men deserters and seized them 
in the church and returned them to the 
Constellation. 

I have recently received two letters 
from persons involved in the Constella- 
tion incident, and I would like to share 
them with my colleagues. I do this be- 
cause I believe that these men exhibited 
extreme moral conviction and courage by 
their act, and while I would never en- 
courage any person to break the law, I 
think it important to understand why 
laws are not followed. 

The letters come from the parents of 
one of the Constellation “Nine,” Scott 
Flanagan, and from a group of sup- 
porters of the “Nine.” They are elo- 
quent documents and they speak for 
themselves. 

The documents follow: 

CONGRESSMAN DELLUMS, when the histori- 
ans write about this era in our history it 
will no doubt be the most depressing era of 
American history. It will show chat while our 
government officials, military hierarchy and 
apathetic public sat on their hindsides, our 
youth rose to the occasion and stopped the 
most asinine war in our history. Maybe our 
spirit hasn’t been killed but it has been 
severely impaired. Not until the courageous 
youth of our nation stood up to be counted 
did we awaken to just what is going on. The 
absolute defiance of the rights of our young 
people to think, act, and respond to a country 
they would like to be proud of. 

We continue to send them to a police ac- 
tion in which we play a game of give and 
take, not with checkers but with their lives. 
Young people who are subject to the most 
unfair drafting method on earth today. A 
method that can be beaten by the affluent 
and intelligent and therefore a gross injustice 
to the poor and not so well educated. 

Yes, the Connie Nine case is one in which 
the navy, in order to save face, must show its 
{ll gained and absolute power over our sons. 
I firmly believe the youth of today will win 
against the most trying odds, and I'll be the 
first to cheer them to exhaustion. 

Look into the Connie Nine, talk to the 
Connie Nine, and listen to our other coura- 
geous young men and women to our youth. 
They are trying to do a job at which we have 
failed. They can win without us, but we can 
all win if we help them. 

Everything the Connie Nine did, they did 
in the open and the public was never denied 
in the Sanctuary, as witnessed by many of- 
ficial government people who were present. 
Why then can't the Navy be as open in their 
trial and punishment of the men who asked 
for and was denied a General Court Martial, 
in order to keep all their trial and punish- 
ment at sea aboard the Connie. The reason 
given as stated by our sons was, a full court 
martial is too expensive. 

Thank you for hearing us out. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. James D. FLANAGAN. 

San DIEGO, CALIF. 
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2143 MARKET ST., 
San Diego, Calif., October 15, 1971. 
Hon. RONALD DELLUMS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DELLUMS: On October 
1, 1971, nine men from the attack aircraft 
carrier U.S.S. Constellation refused to sail 
with that ship on its sixth bombing mission 
off the coast of Indochina, They are: ABEAN 
Charles Andrews of Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, SA David M. Clay of Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, ETR3 Carl Scott Flanagan of San 
Diego, California, ABEAN John Daniel Hoag 
of St. Louis, Missouri, FA Darryl Larrabee 
of Duluth, Minnesota, SM3 Charles M. Law- 
son of Midlothian, Texas, SN Ronald P. Mc- 
Leod of Little Rock, Arkansas, FN James Mi- 
kell of Screven, Georgia, and AT3 Jon C. 
Obe of Elisworth, Iowa. These men instead 
took sanctuary in Christ the King Catholic 
Church in San Diego, California. 

These men have been called traitors to 
their country. They are not traitors. These 
men have deeply felt moral and religious 
convictions which make it impossible for 
them to reconcile their consciences with 
sailing on that ship. Such conscientious ob- 
jection is not an un-American act. America 
was founded by individuals seeking Just such 
religious liberty. America, unlike a totali- 
tarian state or dictatorship, provides indi- 
viduals with the right to express the feel- 
ings of their consciences. This freedom of 
expression means little without the free- 
dom to act on the ideas and ideals expressed. 
America, as a free country, supposedly wel- 
comes people of all beliefs and persuasions, 
for such divergence of opinion is what keeps 
a democracy alive and functioning. 

The nine men of the Constellation who 
took sanctuary and refused to sail with that 
ship were exercising that freedom of con- 
science. They were saying no to a war which 
the majority of Americans want ended; a 
war Judged to be illegal and immoral; and a 
war which both the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States say we are getting 
out of. These men have strong feelings 
against what they see to be senseless de- 
struction of Southeast Asian lives and land: 
destruction which the U.S.S. Constellation 
sailed to continue, with a cargo of six mil- 
lion pounds of bombs, and at a cost of two 
million dollars a day, 

These men have tried every means open 
to them to prove their opposition and sincer- 
ity: they have requested conscientious ob- 
jector discharges; they have refused to sail 
with the ship; they have refused to work on 
the ship; they have refused to eat on the 
ship. Still, the Navy insists on keeping these 
men on board. 

These men had the courage to make a 
public statement of opposition to the Con- 
stellation’s bombing mission. The Navy chose 
to ignore this sincere statement, and flew 
them, immediately after apprehension, back 
to the ship. Since on board, the nine men 
have been denied legai counsel, denied a 
court martial, and sentenced to the brig. 
Their presence, the Navy claims, requires the 
time, expense, and energy of constant sur- 
veillance by marines and Master-at-Arms; 
their refusal to work can in no way con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the ship; their 
continuing hunger strike will mean added 
medical attention and'expense to the ship. 
It is an inhuman, expensive, and absurd 
punishment to keep these men on the U.SS. 
Constellation when their consciences prevent 
them from in any way contributing to the 
physical operation or morale of that ship. 
The only contribution these nine men will 
make to the U.S.S. Constellation is to serve 
as a vocal, ever-present reminder to the other 
sailors on board of the real meaning of the 
Constellation and its cargo of bombs. 

It seems beyond comprehension that the 
Navy would find it beneficial to its public 
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image or in its financia] interest to keep 
these nine men on board the U.S.S. Con- 
stellation. We, the supporters of these men, 
urge their Immediate transfer from that 
ship. 

Sincerely, 

CYNTHIA O'HARA, 
For the supporters of the Constella- 
tion Nine. 


THREE GERMANYS 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, President 
Richard Nixon, in his inaugural address, 
January 20, 1969, said: 

We are entering an era of negotiations. 


From Paris, where we negotiate with 
arrogant Vietnamese Communist while 
we have the necessary military force to 
compel them to do anything we wish; to 
Helsinki, where the SALT talks serve as 
a rationalization for failing to respond 
adequately to the massive Soviet nuclear 
buildup; to Panama, where we discuss 
changing the status of the Canal Zone 
which is undeniably ours by any objec- 
tive interpretation of treaty law; to 
Communist China, where our new policy 
amounts to outright betrayal of-a long- 
time ally; to Berlin, the subject of this 
newsletter—this “era of negotiations” is 
now underway. 

The recently concluded four-power 
agreement between the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and the Soviet 
Union on the status of Berlin adds weight 
to the suspicion that our “era of negotia- 
tions” is nothing less than an era of un- 
paralleled concessions by the free world. 
As Congressman John E. Hunt, of New 
Jersey, recently put it, with reference to 
the new Berlin agreement: 

I detect in government policies of late a 
very discouraging tendency to engage in 
retrogression while labelling it progress. 


After 17 months and 77 negotiating 
sessions the Soviets managed to persuade 
the West to sign an agreement which, 
in effect, returns Berlin to the 1945 status 
quo—minus. Specifically, it has these 
results: 

The wording of the accord constitutes 
de facto U.S. recognition of East Ger- 
many as a sovereign state. This abandons 
the Western Powers’ long-maintained 
position that only the freely elected Gov- 
ernment of West Germany has the right 
to represent all the German people, and 
accepts the permanent legitimacy of an 
illegal Soviet puppet Communist regime 
ruling East Germany. 

The new Berlin accord abrogates the 
arrangements for West German adminis- 
tration of West Berlin instituted in 1949, 
denies that West Berlin is a constituent 
part of West Germany, and eliminates 
any German self-administration in West 
Berlin, West Berliners can no longer par- 
ticipate in the election of the President 
of West Germany, who can no longer ex- 
ercise any real constitutional power over 
West Berlin as his acts there can now be 
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vetoed by the Soviet consul residing in 
Berlin. The Bundestag—lower house of 
the West German Parliament—can no 
longer meet in West Berlin. 

In place of these attributes of sover- 
eignty, West Germany will be allowed to 
perform consular functions, thus accept- 
ing the implication that West Berlin is 
foreign soil. It should be mentioned here 
that the separation of West Berlin from 
West German authority has long been a 
Soviet goal. 

The Soviet section of Berlin—East 
Berlin—becomes officially a part of East 
Germany, thus legitimizing the Berlin 
Wall. 

The Soviet Union is allowed to estab- 
lish a consulate in West Berlin. While 
the West gives up all claim to East 
Berlin, the Soviets are now allowed the 
same rights in, for example, the U.S. 
section of West Berlin that the English 
and French have there. 

This means that for all practical pur- 
poses there are no longer two Germanies, 
one recognized by the United States as 
legal and one as illegal, but three: West 
Germany—our ally—East Germany— 
now recognized as a legitimate sovereign 
state—and what is known as “the sectors 
of West Berlin.” 

What did the West receive in return 
for all these concessions? West Berliners 
are to be allowed to go more freely into 
East Berlin—but under the earlier four- 
power agreements—broken by the con- 
struction of the Berlin Wall—there were 
to be no barriers whatever to travel by 
Berliners to any part of their city. “Tran- 
sit” from West through East Germany 
to West Berlin is to be allowed—subject 
to East German regulations, which 
means that previous harassment of ac- 
cess could resume at any time. 

Therefore, it is the simple truth to say, 
as an authoritative English journal of 
foreign affairs bluntly stated in com- 
menting on this agreement, that what the 
Soviet Union “actually did was to give 
back a little of what it has taken illegally 
step by step over the years. The removal 
of some of these artifically created ob- 
stacles is now called concession.” 

Thus, in yet another case, the “era of 
negotiations” is shown to be an era of 
appeasement. 


DISCHARGE PETITION NO. 10 TO 
RESCIND AND REVOKE U.S. MEM- 
BERSHIP IN THE U.N. 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 

Mr. RARICK, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
inform our colleagues that I have now 
lodged discharge petition No. 10 at the 
Clerk’s desk to discharge H.R. 2632, a 
bill by Mr. Scumirz of California, to 
rescind and revoke membership of the 
United States in the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies thereof and for 
other purposes. 

The effect of passage of H.R. 2632 by 
the House would be to remove the United 
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States from the U.N. and the U.N. from 
the United States, thus freeing our peo- 
ple from the ever-tightening yoke of in- 
ternational controls and the erosion of 
national sovereignty and constitutional 
government, 

The recent debacle of the expulsion of 
Nationalist China should bring home to 
every Member the failure of the U.N. to 
even abide by its own charter and that 
its present composition has degenerated 
into a circus for the various Communist 
parties around the world, as a command 
post for international subversion of free 
peoples and democratic institutions. 

I urge all of our colleagues who recog- 
nize the threat of the U.N. Organization 
to our country and our people, as do Mr. 
Scumitz and myself, to sign discharge 
petition No. 10 so that we may have an 
opportunity to remove this cancer from 
our shores and our leaders from this con- 
tagious infection before it becomes fatal. 

The American dream is freedom—not 
peace at any cost. 

Discharge petition No. 10 represents a 
bipartisan effort on behalf of Mr. 
Scumitz who is a Republican and my- 
self, a Democrat. 

The signing of discharge petition No. 
10 offers a chance to weed out the inter- 
nationalists from the Americans. 

I include a copy of H.R. 2632 in the 
Recorp at this point: 


H.R. 2632 


A bill to rescind and revoke membership of 
the United States in the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies thereof, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That from 
and after the effective date of this Act the 
ratification by the Senate of the United 
States on July 28, 1945, of the United Nations 
Charter, making the United States a member 
of the United Nations, be, and said ratifica- 
tion hereby is, rescinded, revoked, and held 
for naught; and all Acts and parts of Acts de- 
signed and intended to perfect and carry 
out such membership of the United States in 
the United Nations are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. That from and after the effective 
date of this Act all Acts and parts of Acts 
designed and intended to make the United 
States a member of the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations, or any of them, are 
hereby repealed; and all executive agree- 
ments, international undertakings and un- 
derstandings, however characterized and 
named, designed, and intended to make the 
United States a member of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations are hereby 
rescinded, revoked, and held for naught. 

Sec. 3. That from and after the effective 
date of this Act any and all appropriations 
for defraying the cost of the membership of 
the United States in the United Nations or in 
specialized agencies thereof are hereby re- 
scinded and revoked; and any unexpended 
and unencumbered balances of any such ap- 
propriations shall be covered into the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Sec, 4. That the International Organiza- 
tions Immunities Act of December 29, 1945 
(59 Stat. 669; title 22, secs. 288 to 288f 
U.S.C.), be and it is repealed; and any and 
all Executive orders extending or granting 
immunities, benefits, and privileges under 
said Act of December 29, 1945, are hereby re- 
scinded, revoked, and held for naught. 

Sec. 5. This Act may be cited as the “Inter- 
national Organizations Rescission Act of 
1969". 
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MEDICARE’S SECRET DATA 


HON. DAVID PRYOR 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mal Schechter, the Washington editor of 
Hgspital Practice magazine, has recent- 
ly brought to the public’s attention the 
serious question of the prohibition of dis- 
closure of medicare survey and inspec- 
tion reports. 

As one who has always believed that 
the ultimate safeguard in a democratic 
republic is the people’s right to be fully 
informed and to make decisions based 
upon that information, I think that 
Members of the House should be con- 
cerned that older Americans are barred 
from information which is essential to 
them. 

I am, therefore, including in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the article “Medi- 
care’s Secret Data” which appeared in 
the Washington Post on September 26, 
1971. 

The article follows: 

MEDICARE'S SECRET DATA 
(By Mai Schechter) 

In 1939, the fledgling Social Security Sys- 
tem warned Congress of a problem vitiating 
its objective of humane aid to the poor. Polit- 
ical candidates in some states ac quired, 
legally, the names of Old-Age Assistance 


recipients and deluged them with campaign 
propaganda, promises and warnings. Trades- 


men also used the lists. A few states actually 
required publication of the names to deter 
the poor from seeking relief. 

Social Security Board Chairman Arthur 
Altmeyer asked Congress for authority to re- 
quire confidentiality of records. Not only to 
protect assistance recipients but also individ- 
uals in the payroll tax program of old age 
and survivors insurance, Congress agreed. 

Section 1106 of the Social Security Act to 
this day ranks as one of the most sweeping 
secrecy provisions in any federal program. It 
forbids disclosing “any file, record, or other 
paper or any information” obtained by the 
system or provided for official use, except as 
the Social Security commissioner expressly 
allows. 

A quarter century after Altmeyer’s plea, 
Medicare began. 

There lies the rub. For Section 1106, im- 
plemented by Regulation No. 1, covers rela- 
tionships hardly imagined in 1939. 

Medicare deals with hospitals, nursing 
homes, clinical laboratories, physicians, 
health departments, and insurance compa- 
nies. What Congress intended as protection 
of payroll taxpaye and beneficiaries has 
been extended to Medicare's corporate sery- 
ants. The “authority to refuse to disclose’’— 
as Regulation No, 1 puts it—has mush- 
roomed, and this restricts the public’s right 
to know about the quality of care it receives 
and the quality of Medicare’s administration. 

Much information on specific facilities is 
not open to the public, such as reports on 
Medicare-financed inspections of nursing 
homes and hospitals. These surveys contain 
information bearing on patient health and 
safety which could be important to families 
trying to place a relative. Or to newsmen, 
students of health care and public adminis- 
tration, or anyone who wants to know how 
good or bad a community is served by the 
health establishment, 

But nobody can get these reports from 
Social Security. 


In New York State, on the other hand, in- 
formation on institutional deficiencies gath- 
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ered by the state is, by law, public informa- 
tion, 

Social Security Commissioner Robert Ball 
says he realizes that deficiency disclosure 
could help the public and patients, but he 
emphasizes “undesirable effects.” He insists 
Medicare doesn't certify a facility endanger- 
ing the patient's health or safety. Therefore, 
public disclosure of lesser deficiencies in cer- 
tified institutions “might create unwarranted 
concern” or an “adverse public reaction 
(that) could severely hamper an institution's 
efforts to maintain patient loads while ef- 
fectuating needed improvements.” 


SHORTCOMINGS SHIELDED 


Taat serious deficiencies exist under Medi- 
care is hardly hallucination, Federal auditors 
repeatedly have found Medicare homes lack- 
ing complete fire protection programs, re- 
quired nursing attention, required physician 
attention, necessary emergency electrical 
service, and complete nurses’ call systems. 

Which ones? Don't ask the Social Security 
Administration. 

Medicare certification is hardly an infalli- 
ble guide to quality, Of some 4,500 Medicare 
nursing homes mentioned in a Senate Fi- 
nance Committee report, nearly 3,300 had 
significant deficiencies, some tolerated for 
years in the category of “substantial compli- 
ance” with standards. The public never is 
told which homes are in “full” and which in 
“substantial” compliance. The Finance Com- 
mittee says administrative legerdemain per- 
mits disregard of many standards. 

The nation has the word not only of 
auditors but also of President Nixon that 
something is seriously wrong with federally 
subsidized care in nursing homes. Much of 
the President's recently announced effort to 
tighten up federal supervision of nursing 
homes appears directed at officially tolerated 
abuses—perhaps in good measure tolerated 
behind a screen of nondisclosure. 

Although Social Security has some good 
words for disclosure, it has backed off from 
an innovative proposal by the Finance Com- 
mittee. Last year, the committee proposed 
that Medicare publish information on defi- 
ciencies if an institution fails to correct them 
within 90 days. The proposal is still pend- 
ing. Social Security has come up with many 
reservations to the plan without acknowledg- 
ing the public’s right to information. Ball 
has argued that ‘widespread and indiscrim- 
inate dissemination of information about de- 
ficiencies” may have some undesirable ef- 
fects. 

The public's right to know may be forever 
in conflict with such official paternalism, 
whether altruistic or seif-serving. Often con- 
sidered one of the better bureaucracies, So- 
cial Security has a record on Medicare non- 
disclosure that goes beyond nursing homes. 
It was reluctant to name insurance com- 
panies that it found to be poor Medicare 
fiscal agents, including District of Colum- 
bia Blue Shield. It declined to disclose re- 
sults of a Medicare survey of Boston City 
Hospital after disaccreditation by the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals; 
nondisclosure prevented an attempt to com- 
pare certification systems. Social Security is 
silent on revealing the names of Medicare 
nursing homes that have highly inflam- 
mable carpeting. It has stopped a state agen- 
cy from describing the administrative proc- 
ess that permitted a leading clinical labo- 
ratory to be certified for four years with- 
out meeting key standards. 

Even reimbursement information has been 
played close to the vest. When first asked 
for specific payments to hospitals, the agen- 
cy said nothing doing: Regulation No. 1 For- 
tunately, Ball relented because “there is not 
the same validity in withholding informa- 
tion concerning the payment of public funds 
to institutional providers of Medicare serv- 
ices as there is in the case of information 


on Social Security payments to individuals.” 
Ball made the data available and amend- 
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ed Regulation No. 1—but only to disclose 
institutional payments, not deficiency data. 
Alas, the hospital payment data turned out 
to be inadequate for comparing institutions 
on costs related to patient load. This raised 
questions about Medicare's capacity to ana- 
lyze costs and influence development of cost 
controls amid medical-hospital inflation. A 
promise that good comparative data would be 
furnished regularly remains unkept. 

Given specific hospital payment data, the 
extent to which Medicare financed certain 
racially discriminating Southern hospitals 
was assessed by Hospital Practice. The report 
led to tightening up of a Medicare loophole. 
There was no difficulty obtaining specific civil 
rights data from the Office for Civil Rights of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; that office said the records were 
public information. 


SOOTHING THE INDUSTRY 


The application of Regulation No. 1 to 
Medicare may be a historical result of the 
health industry’s opposition to enactment of 
the program—and especially to its chief 
spokesman, Wilbur Cohen, then HEW under 
secretary. After enactment, Cohen, prodded 
by the White House, emphasized consultation 
and conciliation. Consumer representatives, 
including organized labor, followed Cohen. 
Much of the regulatory work was confidential 
from the very start. In this atmosphere, Reg- 
ulation No. 1 was handy. 

The bureaucrats who moved over from the 
cash-payments and disability payments pro- 
grams had matured at the knee of Regula- 
tion No. 1. A history of early Social Security 
days points to the founding policy of shun- 
ning political controversy at almost all costs. 
This meant a tight lip on information that 
might stir things up even more for a young 
social program in the hostile 1930s. The sys- 
tem had to be above reproach and suffer its 
pains quietly. 

These themes may have figured in the ap- 
plication of Regulation No. 1 to Medicare. 
The commissioner could have excluded the 
new relationships from nondisclosure. Psy- 
chologicaliy, 1966 may have been 1936 all 
over again in the bureaucracy. Whatever the 
reason, frankness with the public has not 
been a Medicare hallmark where controversy 
portended—neither under the Democrats nor 
under the Republicans, who, the bureaucrats 
are aware, have special ties to protect in the 
health establishment, especially insurance 
companies. 

Some officials argue that it is enough that 
congressional committees get information. 
Still, information on deficiencies does little 
practical good to the man in the street when 
deposited on the Hill under a “confidential” 
stamp. Nor, one might argue, should congres- 
sional oversight delimit the public's right to 
information. Medicare records probably are a 
mine of information for communities on the 
quality of medical-hospital care. Disclosure 
might generate healthy corrective pressures 
in localities, 

The dangers of secrecy, some officials argue, 
are outweighed by the dangers of disclosing 
undigested technical information. Raw data 
might do the public little practical good. The 
proper rejoinder may be that government 
must provide the context to give data mean- 
ing, with other sources free to comment on 
the facts. The HEW Audit Agency has such 
& pattern so readers can judge for themselves. 


THE CHANGES NEEDED 


A few steps could give the public access 
to Medicare information. First, Section 1196 
should be replaced by a simple statement 
limiting confidentiality to taxpayer-benefi- 
clary-patient records. All other information 
should be subject to the 1967 Freedom of 
Information law. 

This statute assumes that ail information 
in federal hands belongs to the people and 
is disclosable, with certain exceptions—such 
as internal policy memoranda, trade secrets 
and patient records. Unfortunately, the 1967 
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law exempts any antedating statutory au- 
thority for secrecy, such as Section 1106. Also 
lamentably, the law has been laced with bu- 
reaucratic interpretations that have created 
or widened loopholes. 

The information law should be amended to 
narrow the loopholes, especially to make 
clear that factual material must be disclosed 
on request in timely fashion. Where doubt 
exists about “confidentiality,” the matter 
should be examined by a board including 
non-bureaucrats, For example, the President 
might name such a board from newsmen, 
public representatives and bureaucrats. 
Among other things, they might have power 
to release the substance of documents after 
“sanitizing” to preserve necessary patient- 
beneficiary confidentiality. The board should 
work rapidly, Its decisions should be sub- 
jected to immediate court review. 

Further, in the current debate over national 
health insurance all proposals should carry 
an explicit requirement for freedom of in- 
formation, avoiding secrecy from the start. 
The debate over forms of health insurance, 
quality of care, economics and efficiency of 
services, and governmental-versus-private 
roles might be better informed today if the 
people had the facts. 

Finally, the Senate Finance provision on 
releasing deficiency information should be 
enacted without delay. Anyone seeking to 
learn about the quality of a facility should be 
able to look it up at a district Social Security 
office. The same information on institutions 
in Medicaid and other government programs 
should be public, as should results of hospital 
accreditation inspections which form the 
basis for joining government pr ms. 

Thomas Jefferson once said, “Give the 
people the facts and they will know what to 
do.” 

Medicare should do no less. 


VFW POST URGES RESTORATION 
OF NOVEMBER 11 AS VETERANS 
DAY 


HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, many vet- 
erans’ organizations are disturbed over 
the new Monday holiday schedule which 
put Veterans Day on October 25 this 
year. I would like to share with my col- 
leagues a resolution passed by the Wil- 
liam D. Byron, VFW Post No, 1936 in 
Hagerstown, Md:, and later ratified by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Depart- 
ment of Maryland: 


Whereas: November 11 is a date inscribed 
in the hearts of all American veterans, living 
and dead and commemorated by their spirit; 
and 

Whereas: November 11th symbolizes the 
end of American's first great foreign war 
which generated our first large group of 
veterans of foreign service; and 

Whereas: November llth through inter- 
vening years and on following wars has been 
associated by the American public for re- 
membrance of the U.S. veteran; and 

Whereas: November 11th is significant only 
through the sacrifice of the veteran popu- 
lation of our great country ... a beacon for 
the improvement of the veteran's image; now 
therefore, 

It is hereby resolved that our Congress- 
men and Senators be urged and petitioned 
to restore November llth as the “Day of 
Recognition” to the veterans of the United 
States ... Not, as presently in force, a day 
of convenience for business and other in- 
terests, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
TRIBUTE TO JAY HAYDEN 


HON. EDWARD HUTCHINSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened to learn of the passing 
of a highly respected Michigan news- 
paperman. For 49 years, Jay Hayden 
served as a reporter for the Detroit News 
and bureau chief for the Detroit News 
Washington bureau. 

He began his career as a printer’s ap- 
prentice for a weekly newspaper in his 
hometown of Cassopolis, which is lo- 
cated in my congressional district. In 
1916, he came to Washington and re- 
ported for the Detroit News until he re- 
tired in 1965. 

This gentleman earned the respect of 
Government officials as an outstanding 
reporter who was dedicated to his pro- 
fession and qualified to interpret the ac- 
tivities of the Government, 

I remember Jay Hayden as a man who 
derived great enjoyment from his work 
and was dedicated to getting the job 
done. He was recognized by the Wash- 
ington Press Corps as a highly skilled 
craftsman. 

He recognized that being a reporter 
was a huge responsibility that not only 
touched the lives of Michigan’s congres- 
sional delegation, but the lives of the 
readers of the Detroit News. 

Jay Hayden was a natural-born pro- 
fessional journalist. He will be missed. 
We can console oursclves, however, that 
we had the good fortune of having known 
him and worked with him. 

The following appraisal of Mr. Hay- 
den’s career was written by Will Muller, 
himself a highly respected columnist for 
the Detroit News, as Jay Hayden entered 
the eighth decade of life. Ironically, Mr. 
Muller died before Mr. Hayden on Sep- 
tember 3, 1971, at the age of 64. I also 
include the announcement cî Mr. Hay- 
den’s death as it appeared in the Detroit 
News October 25, 1971: 

A NEWSPAPERMAN For 66 YEARS—JAY HAYDEN 
Won WIDE ACCLAIM 
(By Will Muller) 

Jay G. Hayden, Washington correspondent 
of The Detroit News for a half-century and 
a newspaperman for 66 years, was a legend 
in his profession. 

At the time of his retirement in March, 
1965, Mr, Hayden's wide readership, endur- 
ing service and proximity to national and 
world events had probably made him Mich- 
igan’s best known newsman, 

He won national recognition early. 

He had been a member of the Gridiron 
Club, that professional association which 
admits only the newspaper elite of Wash- 
ington, since 1920 and was the club’s presi- 
dent in 1930. 

Mr. Hayden’s career had started in the 
print shop of the weekly Cassopolis Vigilant, 
at Cassopolis, Mich., in 1900. 

From there he went on to personal and 
professional relationships with nine presi- 
dents, starting with Woodrow Wilson. He 
was known and recognized by statesmen of 
other nations in the world’s most tumultu- 
ous half-century. 

He was one of three American newsmen 
accredited to witness the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles which ended World War 
I. His blunt assessment of that agreement 
as & breeder of future wars won him the re- 
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spect of Premier Georges (the Tiger) Clem- 
enceau who honored him with appointment 
as an Oficier de l'Instruction Publique of 
France. 

The years may have changed government 
and countries but they had a minimum im- 
pact on Jay Hayden. The twang in his voice, 
his sturdy physique unsubdued by well 
tailored clothes, his sly humor coupled with 
practicality, all identified him as a Midwest- 
erner whether at an inaugural ball or a back- 
room political conference. 

There was an almost boyish exuberance 
about him into his last years. His curiosity 
never flagged. His thirst for experience and 
growth and for everything new was matched 
only by a rare courtesy and a tolerance even 
of fools. 

He played left-handed golf and two-fisted 
poker. He took martinis for lunch, sipped 
bourbon in senatorial suites, and embellished 
Washington parties as one of the most gifted 
raconteurs of his day. He had a phenomenal 
memory for detail that extended backward 
like an illuminated picture to his beginnings. 

That was a long way. He was born in Cas- 
sopolis to James Girt and Ruth Kingsbury 
Hayden, Dec. 8, 1884. He spent his early 
years with his family on a farm near his 
birthplace. 

Through his years and his honors, Mr. Hay- 
den obeyed a personal creed, It was to get 
a story, get it if possible before the other fel- 
low, get it right and get it to his readers. 

A Hayden hallmark was the care exercised 
never needlessly to injure anyone. 

The span of his experience is emphasized 
by the changes he saw. He arrived in Wash- 
ington for The News on the day after Christ- 
mas in 1916 by train. It took five weeks for 
his car, a Model T, to follow him on a flat- 
car. 

Washington was a somnolent Southern 
town with plenty of time on its hands. Cor- 
respondents, often in spats and carrying 
canes, were cavalier fellows who held per- 
sonal conferences with the occupants of the 
White House and Cabinet members. 

“The whole cost of the federal government 
for the fiscal year 1916 was $734,156,202,” Mr. 
Hayden reminisced in one of his last stories. 
“There was great commotion when for fiscal 
1917 President Wilson asked for appropria- 
tions slightly exceeding $1 billion,” 

Mr, Hayden in succeeding years saw the 
city buige from the impact of two world wars 
until much of it extended into states border- 
ing the District of Columbia, He watched the 
nation’s budget brush $100 billion and the 
national debt approach $300 billion. 

It was a world of the written word when 
he entered the news profession. Reporters 
suffered no competition from radio or tele- 
vision. Stories were moved by Morse code 
over telegraph wires. Pictures traveled, not 
by electrical impulse, but by express. Na- 
tional campaigning was done by train. 

Mr. Hayden's seniority in Washington out- 
ran that of all but one member of Congress, 
That was Senator Carl Hayden who started 
his career in the Homse in 1912 when his 
state, Arizona, was first admitted to the Un- 
ion and who served until 1968. He is now 94. 

They were not related. 

“The most important single difference be- 
tween 1916 and the present is the phenom- 
enal growth of federal government,” Mr. 
Hayden observed recently, “not only in per- 
sonnel, physical establishment and expendi- 
ture, but in activities affecting the lives of 
all Americans.” 

Mr. Hayden became chief of The News’ 
Washington Bureau in 1918, two years after 
arriving to work there. He succeeded the late 
George Miller who left to become an editor 
of The News. 

In 1919, Mr. Hayden organized a London 
bureau for The News. That year he wrote 
from England, Scotland, Ireland and the 
continent. 

In 1926, he traveled to the Philippines, 
China and Japan and wrote stories from Asia. 
He covered the 1930 London Naval Confer- 
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ence and the 1933 London Economic Con- 
Terence. 

He was best known, however, for his cover- 
age of national government and politics. 

All his life he held to the conviction that 
statesmen, presidents, policy makers and 
world troublers were just people like his 
readers and it was his job to interpret one 
for the other. 

The changes which altered maps and gov- 
ernments and political philosophies in the 
world’s fastest century never shook that con- 
viction. His adherence to it gave his stories 
& rare insight and flavor that cut through 
complexities and myths. 

He started his newspaper career as a $2- 
a-week printers’ devil. After four years at 
the Vigilant and after completing high school 
he went to the University of Michigan. 

His experience got him a job as foreman 
of the university’s library print shop. Rest- 
less after a year there, he took a job as a 
composing room foreman at the Escanaba 
Dally Mirror (defunct long ago). 

He tried a job in a North Dakota print 
shop but the 40-below weather drove him 
back. He worked briefly at Evart, Mich., 
then returned to Cassopolis where he took a 
job as assistant postmaster and wrote for 
the old Detroit Journal as a stringer. 

There was a great hullabaloo there one 
night when sheriff's deputies and federals 
chased one Whirly Jones, a reputed counter- 
feiter, into a swamp. Hayden telephoned the 
story to what he thought was the desk of the 
Journal, 

By an error in the telephone exchange, he 
gave the story to The News which printed 
it with pride. It caught the eye of the edi- 
tor, and Jay Hayden came to work on a 
metropolitan daily. 

On The News he developed rapidly, cover- 
ing general assignments, City Hall, then the 
State Capitol. Always his driving interest was 
politics. 

He left The News briefly at the request of 
the :ate Mayor James Couzens to become ex- 
ecutive secretary of the DSR. He returned 
and was offered the city editor’s chair but 
chose instead to go to Washington. 

W. Steele Gilmore, a retired News editor 
now living in Princeton, Ind., sat down with 
his pencil in 1957. By that date, he figured, 
Mr. Hayden had written 18,250 columns. 

Mr. Hayden’s political reporting reached 
back to the Bull Moose convention which 
nominated Theodore Roosevelt in 1912. He 
was the confidant and often the mentor of 
Senator Couzens and the late Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg. 

His friendships were infinite and varied 
and precious to him. The only limitation he 
placed on them was loyalty to his paper and 
obligation to his profession. 

Twenty-one years ago, he was honored 
with a Doctor of Laws degree from George 
Washington University. The words said of 
him then by Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, university 
president, applied to the end and—in the 
past tense—serve him well as an epitaph: 

“He was patient, modest, steadfast to pre- 
serve high standards of journalistic interpre- 
tation, both national and international ... 
a healthy curiosity against a background of 
real and human understanding and high 
purpose.” 


FORTY-NINE YEARS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FOR News—Jay HAYDEN Dies; NOTED as 
REPORTER 


Jay G. Hayden, foremost interpreter of 
Washington news for readers of The Detroit 
News for nearly a half-century before his 
retirement in 1965, is dead. He was 86. 

Death came in his sleep early yesterday at 
his home in Kensington, Md., near Washing- 
ton, where he had known and won the re- 
spect of every president from Woodrow Wil- 
son to President Nixon, 

He began his career as a printer’s appren- 
tice for a weekly newspaper in his native 
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Cassopolis, Mich., in 1900 but had won in- 
ternational regard in his profession by 1920. 

He went to Washington for The News in 
1916. 

He was one of only three reporters from 
the United States accredited to cover the 
signing of the 1919 Treaty of Versailles and 
summed that up for The News’ readers as “a 
breeder of future wars.” 

Among those who expressed their sorrow 
over Mr. Hayden’s death were both Michi- 
gan U.S. senators and other state political 
leaders. 

President Nixon was among those who ex- 
pressed condolences to the family. 

Survivors include his wife, Ruth; a son, 
Martin S. Hayden, vice-president and editor 
of The News; two stepsons, Peter and Claus 
Felfe; his sister, Mrs. Charles Gower, of East 
Lansing; a brother, Robert, of Cassopolis, and 
three grandchildren. 

Mr. Hayden had been twice widowed be- 
fore his third marriage, to the former Ruth 
Haberland Felfe, in 1953. 

His first wife, the former Marguerite 
Scholl, mother of Martin S. Hayden, died in 
1924. His second wife, the former Loretta 
Taylor, whom he married in 1926, died in 
1930. 

Funeral services, with the Rev, Edward 
Latch, chaplain of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, officiating, will be held at 8 a.m. 
Wednesday in the Gawler Funeral Home, 
Washington. The body will be cremated. His 
ashes will be interred in Cassopolis. 

Of his death, Senator Philip A. Hart, Michi- 
gan Democrat, said: 

“He was one of journalism’s early path- 
finders in Washington. He set unfailingly 
high -standards -and left his profession a 
valuable legacy.” 

Senator Robert P. Griffin, Michigan Repub- 
lican, said: 

“Jay Hayden was a highly respected states- 
man in the feld of journalism. He will be 
missed, but long remembered by the many in 
all stations of life who were fortunate enough 
to know him.” 

U.S. Rep. Gerald Ford, of Grand Rapids, 
House Republican leader, called Mr. Hayden 
“one of the real greats in Washington, not 
only as an outstanding reporter and colum- 
nist, but as an individual.” 

“He had a way of making complicated 
issues readable and understandable,” Ford 
said. “He was a man one could trust and one 
who told the truth, even when it was un- 
pleasant to his news sources. 

“He wrote from a perspective of history 
that was matched by few and admired by 
many,” 

Former Gov. George W. Romney, secretary 
of housing and urban development (HUD) 
said: 

“Jay Hayden was one of the most respected 
and admired journalists of his time, both for 
the accuracy of his reporting and for his keen 
insights into domestic and foreign affairs. 

“He was greatly loved by many, in and out 
of public life. He was a man whose kindness 
and concern for people was genuine, active 
and unflagging.” 

U.S. Rep. Martha Griffiths, a friend for 
more than 20 years, called him “one of the 
best reporters in Washington,” adding: 

“Jay Hayden was the newspaper business 
at its very best.” 


THE POLITICS OF CANCER 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 
Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, for the 


past 6 weeks, the Public Health and 
Environment Subcommittee of the House 
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Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, on which I serve, has been hold- 
ing extensive hearings on legislation 
concerning the fight against cancer, the 
second greatest killer of American citi- 
zens, and probably the most dreaded. 
Especially in view of the number of lives 
and the amount of human suffering at 
stake, some of the political maneuvering 
on this issue borders on the scandalous. 

Very early in this year’s congressional 
session, Senator EDWARD KENNEDY intro- 
duced with enormous fanfare a bill (S. 
34) grandiloquently entitled “The Con- 
quest of Cancer Act.” Its formula for 
conquering cancer was very simple, if a 
bit shopworn: set up a new Federal 
bureau with lots of money. 

Assuming—quite correctly, as it turned 
out—that opposition to the “Conquest of 
Cancer Act” would promptly be labeled 
as tantamount to being in favor of can- 
cer, President Nixon got in line with his 
own “Conquest of Cancer Act,” differing 
in no essential respect from Senator 
KeENNEDY’S bill, but carrying a different 
number (S. 1828). This bill passed the 
Senate by the lopsided vote of 79 to 1. 

The “railroad” was on, and the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society, in full-page adver- 
tisements in the New York Times and 
the two major Washington papers, had 
the unmitigated gall to state that “objec- 
tions to the bill have come mainly from 
people who do not have expert cancer 
knowledge.” My files bulge with state- 
ments from some of the outstanding 
scientists, physicians, and cancer re- 
searchers in the United States opposing 
the Kennedy-Nixon grandstand play, 
including one signed by no less than four 
Nobel prize winners in medicine. 

Meanwhile, in southern California, 
full-page advertisements also appeared 
in support of the “Conquest of Cancer 
Act,” featuring a statement by that noted 
national defense expert, Ann Landers, 
that “the lion’s share of the tax dollar 
is going to defense” and therefore that 
more should be directed to the Conquest 
of Cancer Agency this bill would set up. 
As readers of this newsletter are well 
aware by now, the “lion’s share of the tax 
dollar” has not been going to defense 
for some time—it is more like the lamb’s 
share. 

I am proud to say that despite pres- 
sures such as this, the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, with- 
out a dissenting vote, rejected the “Con- 
quest of Cancer Act” and instead 
adopted and reported out a bill of its 
own—H.R, 10681—fully recognizing the 
fact—attested by many witnesses of un- 
impeachable medical and scientific cre- 
dentials who appeared before our com- 
mittee—that a cancer cure is far more 
likely to come from a broad spectrum of 
biomedical research than from a “crash 
program” in the present state of our 
knowledge of cancer. 

Advocates of the “crash program” 
compare their brainchild with the Man- 
hattan atom bomb project and the Apollo 
moonshot program. But at least we knew 
where the moon was to be found and how 


the atom could be split, before we 
launched these projects. We do not know 


yet, for sure, even the cause of cancer, 
to say nothing of its cure. Another 
sprawling bureaucracy is not going to 
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find either cause or cure any faster. 
More likely it will actually hamper the 
search for them, by “locking in” the 
present preconceptions and biases of re- 
searchers specializing strictly in this 
field. 

Helping to find a cure for killer dis- 
eases is, I believe, a legitimate function 
of government, whose duty it is to pro- 
tect the lives of its citizens. But we are 
not going to conquer cancer simply by 
setting up a new agency with that as its 
name. 


THE OMNIPRESENT DANGER OF 
METHADONE 


HON. JAMES F. HASTINGS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently addressed myself to the potential 
dangers of methadone and my reluctance 
to see the new drug application approved 
without first enacting necessary statutory 
regulations. 

The full potential of the therapeutic 
value of methadone can be. realized only 
if its abuse is prevented. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that in one city, Detroit, the incidence of 
child methadone accidents has reached 
alarming proportions. As a matter of 
fact, Dr. Sheldon L. Brenner, of Detroit 
Children’s Hospital staff, is quoted by 
the Detroit Free Press as recommending 
that all methadone now on the market 
be recalled and its future manufacture 
and distribution be more closely regu- 
lated. 

I enclose the entire text of the recent 
Detroit Free Press article concerning the 
child poisonings. 

The article follows: 

[From the Detroit Free Press, Oct. 20, 1971] 
ADDICTS’ CHILDREN POISONED BY METHADONE 
In ACCIDENTS 
(By Roberta Mackey) 

The increasing use of methadone in De- 
troit’s fight against heroin addiction has 
produced a dangerous side effect: The acci- 
dental poisoning of young children in num- 
bers approaching epidemic levels. 

This is the judgment of Dr. Regine Aronow, 
director of the Poison Control Center at Chil- 
dren's Hospital, where 40 children have been 
treated after accidentally swallowing metha- 
done they found around the house. 

One child has died. An autopsy showed, 
however, the death might have been related 
to a previous brain injury. But 40 percent of 
the children treated át the hospital’s emer- 
gency room were in a comatose state and 
some had stopped breathing. Their average 
age was two years. 

Methadone poisoning has become such a se- 
rious problem that Dr. Sheldon L. Brenner, of 
the Children’s Hospital staff, recommended 
Tuesday that all methadone now on the mar- 
ket be recalled and its future manufacture 


and distribution be much more closely re- 
stricted. 

Brenner said the distribution should be 
paper delivered in Chicago Tuesday to a 
meeting of the American Association of 
Poison Control Centers. 

Brenner said the distribution should be 
limited to specially licensed clinics. (Private 
doctors can now prescribe methadone in 
emergency conditions). He also suggested 
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that the strength of each tablet containing 
the drug be reduced to a level that won't be 
toxic to a patient who is not an addict and 
doesn’t have the high narcotic tolerance an 
addict has. 

The first public methadone clinic in De- 
troit was opened in March, 1970. Two months 
later Children’s Hospital treated its first case 
of methadone poisoning. 

Within nine months, 17 more children 
were treated, and within the past seven 
months, 22 were treated. 

Officials at the hospital say the rate of 
incidence is increasing. 

About 3,000 addicts are being treated with 
methadone in Detroit, which means one child 
has been poisoned for every 77 adult patients. 

Methadone, originally produced as potent 
pain reliever, is used in treatment programs 
as a substitute for heroin. Although it 
relieves the addict’s physical discomfort 
and need for heroin, it doesn’t produce the 
euphoric high that heroin produces. 

Administered in proper doses, methadone 
nullifies the effect of heroin, so that even if 
an addict does shoot up with heroin, the 
drug has no effect. 

Methadone itself is addicting. It costs 
about 10 cents a dose, is taken orally once a 
day, and is intended to allow an addict to 
return to a fairly normal life while gradually 
reducing his dependence upon methadone. 

But the dose that will comfort an addict, 
according to poison control authorities, is 
often enough to kill a child or anyone who 
doesn't have a tolerance built up from pro- 
longed use of narcotics. 

Although the dose for an addict usually 
ranges from 60 milligrams per day to 100 mg., 
one or two 10-mg. tablets may endanger the 
life of a non-addict, Dr. Aronow says. 

Depending upon a child's size and what's 
in his stomach, he may have no more than 
half an hour from the time he swallows a 
methadone tablet until he stops breathing, 
according to the Children’s Hospital officials. 

The pupils of the child's eyes usually be- 
come mere pinpoints, his breathing more and 
more depressed, and he sinks into a coma. 

Although even & small dose of methadone 
can kill a child, the federal government re- 
quires neither precautionary labels nor safety 
caps on the containers in which methadone 
is dispensed. 

Children’s Hospital officials believe those 
safety measures should be taken. 

In pointing out the reason for restricting 
methadone's availability, Dr. Aronow noted 
that at least half of the cases seen at Chil- 
dren's involved methadone which was ob- 
tained in street sales. 

Only two of the doses were traced to recog- 
nized clinics, and the remainder came from 
drugstores or private physicians. 

Methadone Is usually administered to adult 
addicts at the clinics. But sometimes—in the 
later stages of treatment or over weekends 
or holidays—the addicts are permitted to 
self-administer the drug at home. 

Dr, Aronow and Dr. Brenner agreed that 
since only two of their cases can be traced 
to clinics stricter controls are needed on 
methadone’s availability beyond the clinics. 

They also criticize the federal government 
for not requiring methadone bottles to be 
labled nor requiring that the drug be pack- 
aged in child-proof containers. 

“We can’t even tell from the bottles what 
dosage the child has ingested,” Dr. Aronow 
said. 

Since April, new federal regulations have 


prohibited pharmacists from dispensing 
methadone for long-term treatment of heroin 


addicts, although it can be dispensed as a 
pain killer and as an emergency treatment 
for withdrawal. 

Five of the children treated at Children's 
Hospital had chewed on large, salmon-colored 
Diskets manufactured by the Eli Lilly Co. 
at the special request of the Department of 
Justice for purely experimental use in spe- 
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cially controlled situations. Each Disket con- 
tains 40 mg. of methadone. 

“Those wafers are completely experimental 
and they should only be dispensed in a clinic, 
but obviously they have found their way onto 
the street,” Dr. Aronow said. 

“Fortunately,” she says, “methadone has 
gained social acceptability. People don't 
mind saying that they have it around the 
house, and so we don’t have much trouble 
getting case histories.” 

The histories show that in 22, or more 
than half of the child cases, the source of 
the drug was one or both parents. An aunt or 
uncle was the source in another 11 cases; in 
6 cases it was friend or babysitter; and in one 
case the source was unknown. 

Children, in their inquisitive way, find 
methadone the same way they do other poi- 
sons, by emptying out mother’s purse, by 
picking the bottle off a table or out of a cabi- 
net, or, as in one case, by digging it out of a 
flower. 

Once the problem is identified as metha- 
done poisoning, an antidote may be adminis- 
tered which acts immediately to revive the 
child but the antidote is effective only for 
two hours or so, and the effects of methadone 
poisoning may continue to reappear for as 
long as 48 hours. 

Even so though the child seems healthy 
and completely recovered, he must be 
watched with great care for two days, and his 
hospital stay will be longer if he suffered 
ill effects from the poisoning episode. 

The antidote has its own problems. If 
methadone actually is not present, the anti- 
dote car cause breathing difficulties, and 
since there isn't time to run clinical tests, 
the doctors have to rely on the child's parents 
to tell them if methadone is likely to be the 
cause of the emergency. 

Although comprehensive national figures 
aren't available, Detroit appears to have an 
unusually high incidence of cases of metha- 
done poisoning. However, members of the 
District of Columbia Medical Society have 
already stopped giving prescriptions for 
methadone, and the D.C. Pharmaceutical 
Society is co-operating by asking its mem- 
bers not to honor methadone prescriptions. 

In neighboring Maryland, the health de- 
partment is moving to outlaw prescribing of 
methadone or the filling of methadone pre- 
scriptions. 

These actions would not affect licensed, 
hospital based or community-based drug 
treatment programs, but they are designed 
to dry up illicit sources. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF DEFEND- 
ERS OF THE HUNGARIAN NATION 


HON. DONALD W. RIEGLE, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of one of my constituents, I would 
like to insert the following material con- 
cerning the World Defenders of the Hun- 
garian Nation into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


WORLD FEDERATION OF DEFENDERS 
OF THE HUNGARIAN NATION, 
Hollywood, Calif. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNTrED STATES, 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: A group of degenerated Hungarians is 
planning to present a.picture to President 
Nixon, with a group of Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters at the “Andau-Bridge-Head.” 

However none of the people, posing in the 
picture, are Freedom-Fighters, and were not 
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there with President Nixon at that time. In 
reality, some of them were members of dif- 
ferent Communist Organisation, and have in 
fact, received monitory and other awards for 
their excellent and faithful services from the 
communist government. 

This painting was done in Los Angeles, and 
this group of traitors paid the artist to sub- 
stitute their pictures in place of this real 
Freedom Fighters, who actually were with 
President at the Fall-time of 1956. 

This lifesize picture is to be presented to 
the President in the Falltime only the 15th 
anniversary of the Hungarian Freedom-Fight, 
by the so called “Federation of Hungarian 
Freedom Fighters.” 

To immortalize this persons with President 
Nixon, in a historical painting, creates such 
a false and bizarre situation, that the persons 
are planning to smuggle this falsified picture 
to the President, keeping tt from the Hun- 
garian-American-Community, afraid to their 
reaction. 

We are asking You Mr. President, to ac- 
knowledge the above mentioned facts, and 
refuse this falsified painting, which per- 
petrates a “mockery” on the meaning of the 
Freedom Fight and the psychological pres- 
ence of President Nixon. 

Respectfully Yours: 
GÉZA GÖRGÉNYI. 


SCHOOL PRAYER ISSUE REKIN- 
DLED—SUPPORT GROWS FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, letters have 
come in, in great volume from all over 
the United States in support of a consti- 
tutional amendment which would assure 
prayer in public schools. 

A headline appearing in the Arizona 
Republic rather sums up public reaction. 
The headline read “School Prayer Issue 
Rekindled—Support Grows for Consti- 
tutional Amendment.” 

Among the letters I have received is 
one from Miss Helen Chan, of Province- 
town, Mass., which I hope all Members 
of Congress will read. It says a great 
deal. 

PROVINCETOWN, MAss., 
September 23, 1971. 

DEAR Mr. WYLIE: I listened to WEEI this 
past Thursday evening while you presented 
your program to reinstitute Prayers in school, 
and to several of the people who phoned. 
For the time I could listen, it seemed that 
your cause was assailed by Devil's Advocates, 
and not too much helped by what the Queen 
in Camelot referred to as “the simple peo- 
ple”"—churched but not too well schooled. 
From what one hears on WEEI one has the 
suspicion that Boston abounds with just 
those two opposites. The well-intentioned 
but not too well informed, and the informed 
to a degree on the shallow, specious side; 
and not at all well intentioned. Too often 
the latter are fiendishly articulate. 

Falling somewhere between these two pre- 
vailing categories, I do want to assure you 
that your statistic of 80 per cent on the side 
of Prayers again would include many like 
myself; not reached by polls, not given to 
loud acclaiming over the phone. There must 
be many such; quiet, inclined to be devout, 
often unchurched, and therefore all the more 
aware that religion is not so much a mat- 
ter of a service on Sunday as a constant, 
daily effort to “Do unto others .. .” plus a 
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realistic awareness of our dependence on the 
Grace of a Supreme Diety, and full hearted 
gratitude for help and blessings bestowed 
. .. if we are but humble enough to notice 
them. I might add that in my own case I 
suffer a sense of shame for living in a country 
which makes sure God is mentioned on our 
money, calls on Him in times of war, but will 
not allow Him in the schools where the 
children are! 

The minister-school-teacher struck me as 
so typical of the type of mind that thinks 
it thinks, and can be so all-fired glib and 
confident. Of such are school teachers who 
turn off the Young in droves! They are much 
aware that there is more in the Reality of 
Life than meets the eye. He mentioned some- 
thing about there being far more compelling 
issues for a Congressman to busy himself 
about. As if there could be anything more 
compelling than an abiding realization that 
this Universe did not just happen: out of 
chaos it was Created. Scientists of any true 
stature are aware of the marvel of intricate 
symbiosis that is the evolutionary process. 
Teilhard de Chardin, the mystic-paleontolo- 
gist, made it all clear in his “The Phenom- 
enon of Man.” This is the man the serious 
Young are reading! 

There is one point that is rarely touched 
on in this prime need to bear witness to 
Faith in God... Jehovah ...Buddha... 
Krishna ... Mohammed... which ever the 
many names of the All Pervading Creative 
Force. And that is in this objection that all 
such teaching, praying, bearing witness, 
“should” go on at home or in churches. 

The stark fact is that in these materialis- 
tic, technocratic, hedonistic times there is 
no such teaching by the parents who are 
equally remiss in sending their children to 
church. Very much then, if it is not offered 
at all in the schools, there will never be, any- 
where in all their formative years, that guid- 
ing influence that makes children aware of 
the Reality behind all being. To have the 
spiritual aspects of our nature totally ne- 
glected is worse than any crippling, any 
deprivation, any disadvantaging. Every last 
one of us needs constantly to be reminded 
of our Source. One thing is certain, if we 
have not the saying grace of gratitude in us 
for Life itself, we can not have it for par- 
ents, country ... which means no capacity 
for kindness, love, loyalty . . . all the attri- 
butes that are part of our own evolution 
from animal to man to our destiny: Divinity. 

God Bless! 
HELEN CHAN. 


HEARINGS SET ON FEDERAL JURY 
SERVICE BILLS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
announce that Subcommittee No. 5 of 
the Committee on the Judiciary has 
scheduled public hearings for Wednes- 
day, November 10, 1971, on three meas- 
ures relating to Federal jury service. 

One of these measures—H.R. 8829, 
which I have sponsored—would lower 
the minimum age qualifications for Fed- 
eral jury service from 21 to 18 years of 
age. Another bill—H.R. 2589, introduced 
by the gentleman from Illinois—Mr. Mc- 
CLory—would amend the Federal Jury 
Selection and Service Act of 1968 by re- 
quiring prospective jurors to furnish in- 
formation as to race on jury qualifica- 
tion forms. A third bill—H.R. 10689, 
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which was introduced at the request of 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States—would make it a criminal offense 
to discharge an employee because of his 
Federal jury service. 

The hearings will be held in room 
2141, Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., beginning at 10 a.m. 
Parties interested in offering testimony 
or submitting statements for the hearing 
record should contact the committee. 


A RADICAL-LIBERAL OPERATION 
FROM START TO FINISH 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Princeton University in New Jersey will 
soon be the scene of a conference of self- 
appointed judges of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. This Friday and Satur- 
day, a group ostentatiously dubbed the 
Committee for Public Justice will hold 
.. conference cosponsored by Princeton's 
Woodrow Wilson School to investigate 
the investigators. Their conclusions are a 
foregone conclusion, as a quick look at 
the background of the conferees will 
show. All have in common an undying 
hatred of Mr. Hoover and all his works. 

A perceptive column by Robert S. Allen, 
which was released by the Hall Syndicate 
on October 22d, pinpoints the political 
aims and affiliations of the conferees and 
clearly reveals the direction the confer- 
ence will take. The American public, 
which will undoubtedly be treated to 
much favorable publicity about this sem- 
inar from members of the press who are 
sympathetic to their viewpoint, should 
be alerted to the prejudices of these 
“scholars and experts.” Colonel Allen's 
column is therefore inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

PRINCETON “SEMINAR” 
(By Robert S. Allen) 

A singular two-day “seminar” is taking 
place at Princeton University next week that 
is being characterized in official circles as a 
“hanging without a trial.” 

A radical-liberal operation from start to 
finish, it is part of a nationwide drive to dis- 
parage and asperse the FBI and to “get” its 
noted Director J. Edgar Hoover. 

Announced theme of the October 29-30 
affairs is “The Role of the FBI in American 
Life.” Strikingly indicative of the highly 
biased and prejudiced nature of this dis- 
cussion is that without exception every 
speaker, panelist, and other participant is 
a harsh foe and critic of the FBI and 
Hoover—most of them of many years’ stand- 
ing. 

Reversi other revealing and significant 
facts about them are: 

(1) All are left of center in varying de- 
grees, ranging from militant liberals and 
New Leftists to communists. (2) Without ex- 
ception they are vigorous opponents of the 
Vietnam war and vehement denouncers of 
the so-called “military-industrial com- 
plex”—although in most instances they also 
are clamorous advocates of more arms and 
credits for weapons to Israel. 

Proclaimed sponsor of this carefully 
staged, one-sided kangaroo court is the Com- 


mittee for Public Justice, headquartered in 
New York and headed by an Executive Coun- 
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cil as leftish' and hostile to the FBI as the 
program and participants of the Princeton 
seminar. 

Graphically illustrating this are the fol- 
lowing leaders of the Council: 

Norman Dorsen, general counsel of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, who has a 
Jong record of denouncing the Justice De- 
partment in particular and the Federal Gov- 
ernment in general, and championing far- 
out liberal causes and crusaders. 

Burke Marshall, deputy dean of Yale Law 
School and Assistant Attorney General in the 
Kennedy Administration, and long in the 
left-of-center forefront. 

Blair Clark, aggressive dove and campaign 
manager of former Senator Eugene Mc- 
Carthy’s stormy but futile scramble for the 
1968 Democratic presidential nomination. 
During that campaign, McCarthy and Clark 
assailed the FBI and Director Hoover and 
unavailingly tried to make an issue of them. 

Ramsey Clark, Attorney General in the last 
phase of the Johnson Administration, during 
which, at a meeting of FBI men, he lauded 
Hoover to the skies. Since leaving office, Clark 
has become a strident critic of the FBI and 
a liberal activist. Earlier this year, he indi- 
cated harboring presidential ambitions but 
they seem to have evaporated in thin air. 
Last fall, in reply to snide remarks by Clark, 
Hoover derisively characterized him as a 
“jellyfish” and the “worst” Attorney General 
he ever worked for. 


MORE OF THE SAME 


Reportedly, the Princeton seminar will 
consist of two parts: 

In Part I, a number of “papers” will be 
presented on patently angled topics by equal- 
ly biased authors. Examples: “Political Uses 
of the FBI” by I. F. Stone, long-time leftist 
and publisher of “I. F. Stone’s Biweekly"; 
“Informers” by Frank Donner, New York at- 
torney, who has been the lawyer of Commu- 
nist Party functionaries and has been asso- 
ciated with communist front organizations 
over the years. In 1959, he pleaded the Fifth 
Amendment when questioned by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities re- 
garding Communist Party affiliations and 
activities. 

Also “Insiders’ View” by William Turner, 
one-time FBI agent who was dismissed on 
charges including lack of truthfulness, ac- 
curacy, and responsibility. He appealed this 
ouster, but it was sustained by the Civil 
Service Commission, the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, and the Supreme 
Court. He has written several books and a 
number of magazine articles castigating the 
FBI and Hoover; “Selling of the FBI” by 
Robert Sherrill, one-time newsman and pro- 
lific critic of the FBI, President Johnson, and 
former Vice President Humphrey. Sherrill 
labeled Johnson as “The Accidental Presi- 
dent,” and Humphrey as “The Drugstore 
Liberal.” 

Part II of the seminar will consist of panels 
almed at exposing and castigating FBI meth- 
ods and practices. 

One panel will be made up of former Justice 
Department officials, among them Burke 
Marshall and Roger Wilkins, an assistant 
of the late Robert Kennedy. Another panel 
will comprise former FBI agents, including 
Turner, John Shaw, Sr., and Robert Wall, 
both ousted under charges. 

A third panel will consist of individuals 
characterized as “FBI informers,” who will 
be selected by Donner, the New York attorney 
who has represented Communist Party offi- 
cials. 

Prominent among those listed as members 
of the Committee for Public Justice are ac- 
tors, writers, and artists long associated with 
leftist, radical, and peace causes of various 
kinds. 

Foremost among them is Leonard Bern- 
stein, symphony director, composer and sup- 
porter of the crime and murder-ridden Black 
Panthers, Also movie actors Marlon Brando, 
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Shirley MacLaine, Paul Newman, and Warren 
Beatty with long records in leftist causes. 
Writers who are Committee members in- 
clude Victor Navasky, ardent Kennedyite and 
author of the recently published book “Ken- 
nedy Justice,” a laudatory account of Robert 
Kennedy’s administration of the Justice De- 
partment; and Walter Pincus, another Ken- 
nedy partisan who has written numerous 
articles hostile to the FBI and Hoover. In a 
three-part series published in the Washing- 
ton Post last June, the paper was forced to 
print a retraction of some of Pincus’ charges. 


THE WAR AND THE YOUNG 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, this coun- 
try has been at war in Southeast Asia for 
the last 10 years without the expressed 
consent of Congress. It is the longest war 
in American history, and the toll has 
been awful: 55,000 U.S. soldiers have 
been killed, $150 billion has been wasted, 
the economy of this country has been 
ruined, and our national priorities have 
been thrown into disarray. There has 
been at least one other disastrous result 
of this war—the country has been seri- 
ously divided. The Government has not 
seen fit to trust the people, and the peo- 
ple, especially the young people, have re- 
turned that mistrust. 

The bitterness and frustration that 
many young people feel is expressed most 
readily in their opposition to the draft. 
They refuse to serve in the Army because 
they believe the Army is engaged in an 
immoral and an illegal war. Two recent 
newspaper stories in the Hammond 
Times by Eloise Henkel provide a good 
illustration of that feeling. They are 
about a young man who has refused to 
register for the draft. He was 9 years old 
when the first U.S. troops went to Viet- 
nam, My colleagues might find the news- 
paper stories interesting, and I have at- 
tached their texts. 

The articles follow: 


Drarr REJECTER TELLS WHY 
(By Eloise Henkel) 


HamMMonD.—A Hammond youth who was 
9 when the first U.S. troops were sent to 
Vietnam and who would probably never have 
been drafted told today why he refused to 
register for selective service. 

Palmer Singleton III, of 6326 Forest Ave- 
nue, is a Junior in college who works part- 
time as a laborer on the swing shift at an 
East Chicago mill. 

He is the first youth from Lake County to 
openly refuse to register for the draft. 

When he was 17, he wrote to Selective 
Service headquarters in Washington and to 
his draft board in Hammond telling them he 
was going to refuse to register for reasons of 
conscience, 

Had he registered, he would have had a 
number over 300 and probably never been 
tapped; only numbers up to 125 are cur- 
rently being drafted in Hammond. 

As a full-time college student, he could 
have received a student deferment. 

With his strong Quaker leanings and oppo- 
sition to all wars, he could have sought classi- 
fication as a conscientious objector. 

Instead, he openly refused to register and 
faces a possible maximum sentence of 5 years 
in jail and a $10,000 fine. 
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Singleton said he didn't register for selec- 
tive service because “By registering, you are 
saying that the draft is legitimate, that it has 
a place in society, that it has a right to 
channel people and direct them into 
militarism. 

“I oppose the draft, the war and militarism 
in our society. 

“I want to be human, to work for a more 
human society based on honesty, trust, sim- 
plicity and compassion.” 

Singleton said he believes in nonviolence, 
and this involves not only not killing people 
but not inflicting injury to anyone in any 
way. 

“Violence complicates Issues rather than 
clarifies them,” he said. “Guns kill people but 
not ideas, 

“There is a beauty and strength in 
pacifism, Pacifism is the constant attempt 
to resolve conflict through raising issues and 
then dealing with them in a creative man- 
ner. 

“We need to develop new responses to our 
political, social and personal problems. 

“After six years of mobilizations, after mil- 
lions have voiced opposition to the killing, 
after a clear 73 per cent of the people see 
the need for immediate withdrawal from 
Indochina, the war goes on, 

“Out of a sense of desperation, one asks 
why. 

“The only thing I can come up with is that 
it is because we continue to perpetuate the 
very institutions that caused it. 

“The only way I know to stop it is by not 
cooperating with selective service and the 
other institutions that perpetuate war, by 
speaking truth to power, by saying ‘no’ to 
the ways of life and things that allow us to 
be inhuman. 

“We must affirm our affinity with other hu- 
man beings and oppose injustice.” 

Singleton, who was a leader of the Mc- 
Carthy campaign in Hammond, told the 
judge in Federal court last week, “In a cer- 
tain sense, Congress makes the law. 

“But in a more important sense, each 
time the individual confronts the law, his 
actions are making that law. 

“The law is only legitimate and has power 
if that person agrees to obey it. When he 
openly refuses to obey it, the law no longer 
has power. 

“People saw during Prohibition that the 
law did not determine whether people drank 
or didn't drink. Human behavior is based on 
other factors. 

“The highest form of order that could exist 
would be when men would answer to reason 
and justice rather than to dictate law. 

“We must struggle to base a society on 
sincerity and concern, something that’s never 
been done. 

“Through Gandhian civil disobedience, by 
openly breaking the law and accepting the 
punishment, we raise the issues challenging 
the legitimacy of the forces that determine 
our behavior. 

“My hope is that people in America, in 
China, in the Soviet Union, in all countries 
will go beyond their government and develop 
new patterns of living that will allow them 
to be human. 

“Tt isn’t easy. 

“Trying to be human is a very revolu- 
tionary act. 

“But we can't make compromises. If we do, 
we become as unjust as the society we're 
trying to change.” 


A YOUNG MAN OBJECTS TO WAR 


(By Eloise Henkel) 
HamMonp.—‘What do you think I shoula 
do with you?” the judge asked the youth 
standing before him in Federal court. 
It was an unusual question in an unusual 
arraignment. 
Standing before Judge George Beamer in 
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the U.S. District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Indiana was a 19-year-old Ham- 
mond youth who had failed to register for 
selective service. 

It was the first case in Lake County in 
which a youth had openly refused to regis- 
ter and was voluntarily confronting the 
government. 

Palmer Singleton of 6326 Forest Ave., a 
Hammond H.S. graduate and a student at 
Sarah Lawrence College, was challenging the 
legality of the law. 

He asked the judge to depart from rou- 
tine courtroom procedures to listen to him 
as one person to another. 

The young man was accompanied to the 
stand by his father, Palmer Singleton Jr., 
who has practiced law in Hammond for the 
past 21 years. 

“My son,” he told the judge quietly, “is 
determined to act on his own behalf, and I 
will act in an advisory capacity.” 

“The only thing I regret,” the father said, 
“is that we, by our silence and inaction, have 
allowed conditions to exist that force 18 
and 19-year-olds to make these grave deci- 
sions regardless of the personal consequences, 

“At 19 my son has more courage, convic- 
tion and concern for other human beings 
than I have at 50. I am proud of him and 
support him.” 

He stepped aside. The younger Singleton 
took the stand. 

He told the judge the case has “social and 
moral implications,” and that it might be 
necessary for the court “to go beyond the 
scope of legal conviction.” 

“We'll have to take your plea,” the judge 
said. 

“I think it'll be a lot easier if you iet 
me finish,” the youth pleaded. “A lot of what 
we hope to show in this trial,” he said, “ia 
that there’s a distinction between the way 
people act as people, and how they act in 
institutional roles.” 

The judge asked him if he understood 
what he was being charged with. 

“I'm indicted for failing to register,” he 
said. 

“But I really don’t think what I'm on trial 
for is violation of the selective service system. 

“When I was 18, the government put me 
on trial and asked me if I was going to affirm 
life ... or if I was going to deny life by 
going along with a machine whose only pur- 
pose is death. 

“I'm trying to challenge the legitimacy 
of the draft and militarism in American 
society.” 

“You are talking about political questions 
which by law I cannot decide,” the judge 
said, 

“The courts don’t make the law. You 
should be directing your objections to the 
legislative branch of the government. 

“If you want to make a speech about the 
propriety of the law,” the judge said, “you 
will be making it in the wrong forum.” 

The youth said he didn’t want to make a 
speech, but “we want to end the war. We've 
worked through the political system, we've 
demonstrated, we've tried all ways. It hasn’t 
worked. 

“It seems to me,” Singleton said, “that only 
by not cooperating with the institutions that 
make the war can we end the war.” 

The judge asked him if he knew what the 
penalty for failing to register could be. 

“Yes; five years in jail and a $10,000 fine.” 

“What do you think I should do with you?" 
the judge asked him. 

“That's for you to decide," the youth said. 
“I’m more concerned with what you are 
going to do with yourself.” 

“My decision was made” the judge said, 
“when I took an oath to uphold the law. 
The justness of a law is decided by the Con- 
gress. We decide if it fits in our constitution. 
This law has been declared constitutional.” 
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person has the right to decide what law he 
will obey and not obey. 

He said he doesn’t believe that the law de- 
termines how people behave—whether they 
kill or shoot heroin. 

“You think the law is not perfect?” the 
judge asked, 

“You and I are not perfect,” he said. 

“That's why we have rules,” the judge 
told him. 

“They're not based on trust and compas- 
sion,” Singleton said. “There’s not a man in 
jail for a crime that governments haven't 
done.” 

“Are you against killing?” the judge asked 
him. 

“Of course,” he said. 

“If I had the time, I'd like to continue this 
discussion,” the judge said. “But you’re not 
going to convince me, or I, you. I have to 
take a plea.” 

“I don’t know what to plead,” Singleton 
said. 

I have openly refused to register; “I know 
that I’ve broken your law, and I'm willing 
to accept the consequences, I don't want to 
piead guilty because I haven't done any- 
thing wrong. And I want a trial.” 

The judge entered a “not guilty” plea. 

He asked the youth if he wanted a jury. 

He said “yes.” 

“I respect you,” he told the judge. Thank 
you for talking to me.” 

He asked about a pre-trial conference. 

The judge said he would like to have one. 

“As your father and I know,” the judge 
said, “law has come to be a complicated, 
specialized thing. Before you get through this 
case, you may need representation.” 

“I'm not trying to be an attorney,” Single- 
ton sald, “I'm trying to be a person. My 
father and I will be together. He will be my 
father, not my attorney.” 

The judge said he would schedule a pre- 
trial conference. 

The Singleton family and friends left the 
courtroom and the court resumed its normal 
routine. 

Father and son went sailing together on 
Wolf Lake. 


A NEW COURSE FOR THE AEC 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us in Congress who have had occasion 
to deal with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in recent years, are most gratified 
with what appears to be a change in 
policy under the agency’s new chair- 
man, Dr. James R. Schlesinger. 

That change places the public inter- 
est ahead of private interests. It says 
that instead of being an advocate for 
private power companies, the AEC will 
now be a referee; that it is deeply con- 
scious of environmental problems and 
its operations hereafter will reflect that 
awareness. 

We in Congress are not alone in recog- 
nizing and applauding the new AEC pol- 
icy and Dr. Schlesinger. This morning, 
the Washington Post commented edito- 
rially on this point. I ask that the text 
of this editorial, for which I congratu- 
late the Post, be printed following my 
remarks. This past Monday evening, 
WMAL-—TV in a news editorial also took 
occasion to praise Dr. Schlesinger for 
this new policy. 
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Dr. Schiesinger first enunciated his 
belief of what the appropriate role oi 
the AEC should be at the Atoms for 
Peace Conference in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and I promptly congratulated him. 
Subsequently, he reiterated and made 
more clear and positive his views at the 
Bal Harbour, Fla., Forum for Nuclear 
Power. I was pleased with Dr. Schles- 
inger’s unambiguous declaration and at 
the risk of gilding the lily, again wrote 
him expressing my approval and thanks, 
I insert my letters of August 30 and Oc- 
tober 22 to Dr. Schlesinger in the RECORD 
following the Washington Post editorial. 

(The articles follow: ) 

A New COURSE FOR THE AEC 

The new chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, James R. Schlesinger, has been 
in office less than three months but he ob- 
viously has set out to change the AEC’s ap- 
proach toward both the nuclear power in- 
dustry and the public. In a remarkably 
tough speech in Florida last week, Mr. 
Schlesinger laid it on the line to the power 
industry which is already distressed at the 
new attitude emerging in Germantown. The 
Commission, he said, has a responsibility 
to the public as well as to the industry and 
in some fields it will perform in the future 
as a referee rather than as an advocate in 
disputes involving nuclear power plants. 

Mr. Schlesinger’s words are most welcome 
and they ought to be listened to carefully 
by the companies which build nuclear re- 
actors and power plants. He is right in de- 
scribing this industry as one with great po- 
tential for growth but only if it can pro- 
duce a safe, reliable product in which there 
is widespread public confidence. At the mo- 
ment, public confidence in the safety of 
nuclear power plants and in the determi- 
nation of the AEC to enforce adequate safety 
standards is at a low ebb. This situation may 
or may not be justified; it is extremely diffi- 
cult for non-experts to make exact judg- 
ments on many of the matters within the 
AEC’s orbit. But it is a situation that has 
developed because of the basic conflict in 
the AEC’s dual roles of promoting the use 
of atomic energy and of setting the safety 
standards for the plants that produce it. Too 
often the AEC has seemed to be pushing 
particular nuclear projects towards fruition 
while treating cavalierly its function as the 
public’s protector. 

It was this basic conflict that led us to sug- 
gest several months ago that perhaps it was 
time to split the AEC into two distinct agen- 
cies—one to push the development of atomic 
energy; the other to regulate the industry. 
Operating under the existing law, Mr. Schle- 
singer seems to be trying to do the same 
thing in a different framework. He says the 
task of the AEC in promoting atomic energy 
ends when it has helped develop new tech- 
nical options and bring them to the point 
of commercial application. Once that oc- 
curs, he told the power industry, the AEC 
should not be in the business of solving the 
problems that may subsequently arise but 
should be serving the public interest by arbi- 
trating the disputes that arise, It remains to 
be seen whether he and the rest of the Com- 
mission will be able to make this distinc- 
tion work in practice and, just as important- 
ly, convey to the public a sense that it is 
working.. 

It is true, no doubt, that there is wide- 
spread unhappiness inside the nuclear power 
industry with some of the recent actions of 
the AEC. The Commission ignored many rec- 
ommendations from that industry when it 
responded admirably to the Calvert Cliffs 
court decision by setting out new standards 
of review for atomic projects and suspending 
work on many of those under way until new 
reviews are conducted. But that was a vital 
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first step in getting the development of 
atomic power back in line with the public's 
renewed concern about safety and pollution. 
We assume from Mr. Schlesinger’s remarks in 
Florida that he and his colleagues on the 
Commission intend to take the rest of the 
steps that are needed to assure the country 
that this vital source of energy can be 
handled without endangering either the pub- 
lic or the environment. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 22, 1972. 
Dr. JAMES R, SCHLESINGER, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR, CHAIRMAN: May I again express 
my gratification with certain specifics of 
your address in Bal Harbour, Florida, earlier 
this week as reported in The New York Times 
of October 21. 

Your enunciation that the Atomic Energy 
Commission, like any government agency, 
exists to serve the public interest restates 
the policy view that I had occasion to com- 
pliment you on in my earlier letter of 
August 30. It is, nevertheless, heartening 
and refreshing to have it stated again as 
firmly and unequivocally as was apparently 
done in Bal Harbour. 

May I assure you that your view of what 
the correct policy of the A.E.C. should be 
will, in my judgment, receive general ap- 
proval in Congress. There has been a wide- 
spread belief that for too long the A.E.C., and 
thus the Government, has been acting as 
technical expert, lawyer, advocate, defender 
of and nursemaid to private business inter- 
ests and that such a policy has unfairly 
burdened the taxpayer and forced a govern- 
ment agency into positions that none should 
ever be in. 
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I look forward to a cordial relationship 
based on mutual trust and my belief that 
those of us who ask questions premised on 
the welfare of their constituents will no 
longer be treated as interlopers. 

Sincerely, 
JOE SKUBITZ. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 3C, 1971. 
Mr. James R. SCHLESINGER, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have read with 
great interest and approval the newspaper 
accounts that quote you as saying that the 
AEC intends to be in a position to be re- 
sponsive to the concerns of environmental 
groups and to other members of the public. 

May I take this opportunity to compliment 
you on this recognition of the welfare of 
the public. It is a refreshing departure from 
prior AEC attitudes that seemed to reflect 
primary interest in private power com- 
panies agreeing to build nuclear power 
plants. Your personal view also seems to in- 
dicate the possibility that the AEC may not 
always be correct; that its positions are not 
sacrosanct and that perhaps we who have had 
dealings with it may now expect a shade less 
arrogance from some of its personnel. 

I am particularly pleased with your com- 
ment in recognizing the Court of Appeals 
decision that the new regulations make the 
AEC directly responsible for evaluating the 
total environmental impact including ther- 
mal heat effects of nuclear power plants. 
It would be my hope, and I am sure that of 
the Governor of Kansas and others con- 
cerned, that this concept be made applicable 
to the atomic waste plant in Kansas. The 
AEC’s Final Environmental Statement gave 
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scant attention to the thermal heat effects 
of atomic wastes on the Kansas environment. 
Sincerely, 
JOE SKUBITZ. 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE WEEK 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. LONG of Maryland, Mr. Speaker, 
Governor Mandel of Maryland has pro- 
claimed this week “Community College 
Week” in recognition of the services pro- 
vided by Maryland’s community colleges. 

America prides herself on providing 
an educational opportunity for every- 
one, and for achieving this goal these 
schools are a great asset. Graduates of 
community colleges continue their ed- 
ucation in 4-year colleges or technical 
schools, serve our country in the mili- 
tary, or are employed in full-time jobs. 

The three community colleges in my 
congressional district, Harford Junior 
College, Essex Community College, and 
Dundalk Community College, also serve 
as centers for music, art, drama, and lec- 
tures on a wide variety of issues. 

Community colleges provide a stair- 
way of opportunity in the best tradition 
of the American educational system. 
They deserve the highest praise and our 
continued support. 


SENATE—Thursday, October 28, 1971 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ELLENDER). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou eternal God our Father, in 
whom alone we can find our strength and 
hope, inspire us each new day with a 
longing to lead humanity out of its im- 
perfections of conduct and agony of 
spirit into the splendor of a new day. 
Give us wisdom to use all of the moral 
and spiritual resources available to us 
as we strive to bring to fulfillment a social 
order wherein dwelleth righteousness and 
peace. We pray that we may never lose 
heart or lose hope, never yield to doubt 
or despair. 


“In simple trust like theirs who heard, 
Beside the Syrian Sea, 

The gracious calling of the Lord, 

Let us, like them, without a word 

Rise up and follow Thee.” 


—Whittier. 


Hear us in the name of Him who came 
to set men free. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal of the proceed- 


ings of Wednesday, October 27, 1971, be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
all committees may be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 10 
a.m, tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


VACATING OF ORDER FOR SENATOR 
NELSON TO SPEAK TODAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order which was entered into on yes- 
terday for the recognition of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
NELSON) today be vacated, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


A PACHYDERM ON CAPITOL HILL 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it is 
planned, on the third day of November, 
following the election—so that we may 
avoid any partisan imprint—that the 
two distinguished Senators from Mary- 
land will present, for temporary use and 
occupation, one available pachyderm, 
furnished, I believe, without charge— 
under eleemosynary inspiration—by the 
Ringling Brothers Circus. This pachy- 
derm will be ridden by the generally in- 
experienced-in-that-art Senators from 
Pennsylvania, who will, however, rise to 
the occasion as high as may be neces- 
sary to achieve that end. 

The whole operation is known as Op- 
eration Pirate, or a means of marking 
with suitable ceremony the victory of 
the Pittsburgh baseball team in its 
achievement of the world’s champion- 
ship in that art. 

Since the Pittsburgh Pirates have 
proved themselves superior in skill in the 
game of “rounders” over any other com- 
peting agency or assortment, we thought 
there should be an appropriate celebra- 
tion. 

My appreciation is extended on be- 
half of my junior colleague, Mr. ScHWEI- 
KER, and myself to the distinguished 
Senators from Maryland (Mr, MATHIAS 
and Mr, Beat.) for having sprung to the 
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oceasion by making possible this great 
national event. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, not to exceed 30 min- 
utes, with each Senator being limited to 
3 minutes. 

Is there morning business? 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate go into executive session to con- 
sider a nomination on the Executive 
Calendar, under new reports. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nomination on the Executive Calendar, 
under new reports, will be stated. 


US. TAX COURT 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of William A. Goffe, 
of Oklahoma, to be a judge of the U.S. 
Tax Court for a term expiring 15 years 
after he takes office. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
sidered and confirmed. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of this nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate resume the consideration of 
legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR TALMADGE TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, on 
tomorrow, immediately following the rec- 
ognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order, and following the order 
previously entered for the recognition of 
the Senator from Kansas (Mr. DOLE), 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE) be recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, fol- 
lowing the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) 
tomorrow, there be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
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not to exceed 30 minutes, with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
cut objection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT OF THE GERMAN 
BUNDESTAG 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it is my 
very great privilege to introduce to the 
Senate the distinguished Vice President 
of the Bundestag of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, the Honorable Hermann 
Schmitt-Vockenhausen. 

Representative Schmitt-Vockenhausen 
is in this country representing one of 
our great and friendly partners in the 
pursuit of world peace. 

It is a very great pleasure for me to 
introduce him to the Senate and to wel- 
come him to this Chamber. 

I have assured the Senator that I hope 
he understands there is an ebb and flow 
of Members to and from the Chamber. 
I trust that he will have an opportunity 
to meet a number of Senators if he will 
abide by the somewhat leisurely pace of 
our earlier proceedings here, as we will 
soon be much busier. 

I am very much pleased now to intro- 
duce the Honorable Vice President of the 
German Bundestag. 

{Applause, Senators rising.] 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ALASKA NATIVE CLAIMS SETTLE- 
MENT ACT OF 1971—UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that time 
on the bill (S. 35) to provide for settle- 
ment of certain land claims of Alaska 
Natives, and for other purposes, be 
equally divided and controlled between 
the manager of the bill and the minority 
leader or his designee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REACTION TO RECENT UNITED 
NATIONS ACTION ON CHINA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I had in 
mind making some remarks this morn- 
ing about the very sensational story in 
this morning’s paper. Even the President 
of the United States is “angered” at the 
United Nations, as depicted by his 
spokesman, 

I think this is so dangerous a point of 
our national life that I wish to make 
some observations about it in advance of 
the individual amendments to which we 
will be addressing ourselves. 

Mr. President, of course, I am thor- 
oughly imbued with the decency and 
bona fides of what our country tried to 
do about Taiwan and, therefore, appre- 
ciate the depth of emotion which is going 
into the situation, which I share; but I 
deeply feel that we are about to take on 
the world, and this is a situation which I 
do not think the American people should 
undertake without at least understand- 
ing precisely what we are doing. Our 
desire should be not to take on the world, 
but to cooperate with the world—cer- 
tainly not to take on the world out of 
petulance or resentment. 

History, in my judgment, will ulti- 
mately bring Taiwan as a separate na- 
tion into the United Nations, and I do 
not wish to see the history of post-World 
War II repeated, with a great effort to- 
ward international cooperation and in- 
ternational advice dismantled because 
we get “sore” or because new nations 
with new representatives in internation- 
al diplomatic bodies exercise such bad 
taste as to make merry over a situation 
which is construed as a defeat for the 
policy of the United States. 

These are very superficial considera- 
tions, Mr. President, especially in view 
of President Nixon's statement in his 
own report of February 25, 1971, and I 
quote just one sentence and will intro- 
duce many more into the RECORD: 

The United Nations’ role in facilitating 
international cooperation has taken on a 
new importance. 


Indeed it has. For example, if we get 
out of Vietnam and prisoners are left 
in North Vietnam, the U.N. will be a very 
key element in getting those prisoners 
out. President Nixon again recognized 
the role the U.N. has played in this area 
in his February 25, 1971, report. 

We are told that amendments will be 
offered to gut. our support for the United 
Nations to show our disapproval. One 
such amendment would cut the U.S. 
funding from $130 to $37.5 million. This 
would be a very superficial way and a 
very demeaning way for our great coun- 
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try to show its disapproval. If anything, 
we would show our disapproval best by 
paying our installments, but insisting 
that the rule book be obeyed and giving 
notice that we will insist that the United 
Nations enforce its rules about those 
who do not pay their assessments, and 
so forth, and take whatever action we 
will take in that regard a year later, 
rather than now. 

I would like to ask those who would 
like to gut the funding of the United 
Nations: Are you against the U.N. Chil- 
dren’s Fund? Are you against the work 
the Food and Agricultural Organization 
is doing? Are you opposed to the U.N. 
program for drug abuse control? Are 
you opposed to the world health pro- 
grar:? Are you opposed to the technical 
assistance program? Are you opposed to 
the United Nations development pro- 
gram? 

` This hardly seems the role of a great 
power. There are infinitely stronger and 
better instruments to fashion in order 
to do what we think ought to be done 
about the United Nations than superfi- 
cial and rather commonplace reactions 
of cutting the appropriations to show 
our displeasure. If we engage in meat- 
ax fund-cutting here, we will be weak- 
ening our position rather than strength- 
ening it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time for the transaction of routine 
morning business be extended for not to 
exceed 15 minutes, and I ask that I be 
recognized so that I may yield my time 
to the able Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much. I deeply appre- 
ciate his courtesy. 

Mr. President, if we do engage in 
meat-ax cutting of installments in vari- 
ous areas due to the United Nations, we 
` “I Le weakening our own position in the 
world rather than strengthening it. We 
will be weakening our own position in the 
tation : ather than out of a sense of deep 
statesmanship. 

I think it is a fair point to make that 
if the threats had not been made in ad- 
vance that U.N. funding would be cut off 
if the China situation did not go the way 
we wanted, we might have had some 
votes which we did not have. What is 
more elementary, with a person or a na- 
tion, than to say, “You can’t make me do 
that. If I want to do it, I will, but you 
can't make me do it by threatening me.” 

So we are in grave danger. The whole 
world is trying to read the signs, far be- 
yond the superficiality of delegates who 
applauded and danced in the aisles. Hun- 
dreds of millions of people in the world 
are trying to read the auguries. Are we 
going to go isolationist or continue in 
world cooperation? If we go into isola- 
tionism, then we are in trouble as far as 
totalitarian dangers and economic dan- 
gers are concerned. If we keep our “cool” 
and continue to cooperate in world af- 
fairs, there is probably no more hopeful 
time that we can have in the 20th cen- 
tury. It is in that sense in which we can 
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show the balance and maturity of the 
American people. 

As has been our history in the past, I 
hope that balance and maturity will be 
refiected here and that we will stand 
against the superficialities and quick re- 
actions which can only get us and the 
world into grave trouble. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the complete text of 
the President’s foreign policy report of 
February 25, 1971, entitled “U.S, Foreign 
Policy for the 1970’s, Building for Peace,” 
as it relates to the United Nations be 
placed in the Recor» at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

I thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia again for his courtesy. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


Address to the United Nations General As- 
sembly, October 23, 1970; “As the United 
Nations begins its next quarter century, it 
does so richer in the experience and sobered 
in its understanding of what it can do and 
what it cannot; what should be expected and 
what should not. 

“In the spirit of this 25th Anniversary, the 
United States will go the extra mile in doing 
our part toward making the UN succeed. We 
look forward to working together with all 
nations represented here in going beyond 
the mere containment of crises to building 
a structure of peace that promotes justice 
as well as assuring stability, and that will 
last because all have a stake in its lasting.” 

International cooperation has always been 
both a human dream and a human necessity. 
This is more true in our time than it has ever 
been before. 

The dream is important. Mankind aspires 
to lasting peace, and since its founding 
twenty-five years ago, the United Nations has 
symbolized this profound wish. But while the 
realization of the dream remains elusive, the 
necessity of international cooperation for 
other purposes has become imperative. For 
the march of technology has pressed upon 
the worid and increasing number of exigent 
problems which can only be solved by col- 
laboration among governments. As a result, 
the United Nations’ role in facilitating inter- 
national cooperation has taken on a new 
importance, 


THE PRESERVATION OF PEACE 


The major task for the world community 
is, of course, the preservation of peace. The 
need for an instrument which could further 
this purpose was the prime motivation be- 
hind the founding of the United Nations. 
The UN's ability to fill this role, however, is 
dependent to a considerable extent on co- 
operation among the major powers; and a 
somber fact of recent history is the failure 
of the victorious allies of World War II to 
maintain their cooperation, This being true, 
a@ crucial development would be joint recog- 
nition by the United States and the Soviet 
Union of a common interest in strengthen- 
ing the UN’s peacekeeping capacities. On 
October 23, before many of the world’s Chiefs 
of State and Heads of Government assem- 
bled at the UN, I called on the USSR to put 
our relations “on a basis consistent with the 
aspirations of mankind” and to join with us 
in developing “practical means that will en- 
able the United Nations to move decisively to 
keep the peace.” 

Even if UN peacekeeping efforts cannot be 
perfected in the world as it is, they can cer- 
tainly be improved. Peacekeeping in the past 
has depended essentially on improvisation. 
There were, and are, no general understand- 
ings on how these operations are to be di- 
rected or financed. One result has been that 
the UN has developed a large financial deficit 
as some countries have refused to pay their 
share. 
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We believe that a major effort should be 
made to reach an agreement on reliable 
ground rules for peacekeeping operations. 
Discussions are going forward directly with 
the Soviet Union and in a special UN Com- 
mittee on this subject. One major issue is 
the degree of latitude which the Secretary 
General-would have in conducting day-to- 
day operations, once the Security Council has 
authorized an undertaking. We believe he 
needs adequate authority to manage peace- 
keeping operations under the broad pollitcal 
supervision of the Council. While these prob- 
lems have been difficult, discussions are con- 
tinuing. 

THE NEED FOR RESTRAINT 


Because the stresses of the Cold War have 
limited the ability of the Security Council 
to play an energetic role in alleviating po- 
litical crises and preserving the peace, much 
of the political agenda at the UN has flowed 
toward the General Assembly. But the opera- 
tions of the Assembly have shortcomings re- 
lated to the strains of a rapid growth in 
membership and demands for actions beyond 
the capacities of the United Nations. 

States have traditionally addressed their 
foreign policies to problems affecting their 
own concept of their national interests. Na- 
tional policies were sustained, and to some 
extent defined and limited, by the resources 
which states were willing and able to com- 
mit. With all its faults, this process imposed 
& degree of discipline and realism upon for- 
eign policy goals. 

At the UN this pattern has been modified. 
Many states find themselyes involved in po- 
litical problems in which their own interests 
are very often not importantly engaged and 
their ability to obtain information is limited. 
Without self-discipline, this can easily lead 
the organization to adopt positions which 
cannot command the resources or the sup- 
port required for attainment. 

There are, of course, advantages in de- 
tachment, in having problems considered by 
a community as a whole rather than by the 
parties directly involved. But for this advan- 
tage to be maximized, more self-restraint is 
needed on the part of member states. UN 
members contribute best to the maintenance 
of peace when they examine issues on their 
merits instead of voting as blocs along geo- 
graphical or ideological lines, And it should 
be remembered that problems cannot always 
be solved by the simple formula of choosing 
the middle ground between conflicting 
claims. To assume that justice is necessarily 
a middle point is to encourage adversaries to 
move toward extremes. 

The UN does in fact mirror much of the 
world’s social turmoil, national conflicts, and 
ideological differences, It has to its credit 
substantial accomplishments in peacekeep- 
ing, in social and economic betterment, and 
in drafting principles of international law. It 
will be strengthened to the extent that its 
members foreswear unrealistic rhetoric and 
concentrate on using the UN constructively 
to settle rather than publicize disputes. The 
UN must not become the forum where differ- 
ences are exacerbated by intemperate ad- 
vocacy. 

HUMAN BETTERMENT 


Another gnajor function of the United Na- 
tions is to promote economic and social de- 
velopment, Its basic instrument for this pur- 
pose—the UN Development Program—has 
achieved a good record in providing technical 
experts and technical training to the under- 
developed countries, and in helping them 
survey the investment potenti@ of their nat- 
ural resources. 

However, the Program has encountered two 
basic problems. First, its resources fall short 
of the job to be done. Second, even at its pres- 
ent level of operations, its capacity to operate 
efficiently is strained to the utmost. It needs 
to adopt improved managerial practices. 

During the past year, two actions in the 
UN set the stage for remedying these inade- 
quacies: 
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In October, the General Assembly adopted 
the strategy for the Second Development Dec- 
ade, which began in January, 1971. The strat- 
egy set goals, the basic one being an average 
growth rate of 6% in developing countries, 
and an action program covering the spectrum 
of economic and social development. An im- 
portant element was the affirmation by de- 
veloped countries, including the United 
States, of efforts to achieve an aid target of 
the transfer of resources, government and 
private, equal to one percent of Gross Na- 
tional Product. 

In December, the General Assembly ap- 
proved a series of steps to improve the ca- 
pacity of the UN development system to 
handle larger resources effectively. These re- 
forms should ensure much tighter coordina- 
tion within each recipient country of the 
activities of the various UN agencies. 

These recommended reforms are most en- 
couraging. We look forward to their rapid 
and effective implementation, which we view 
as a concrete test of the ability of the UN 
family of organizations to mold itself into 
a more effective instrument. Precisely because 
we attach great importance to the UN’s role 
in development, we intend to apply high 
standards in judging its performance. The 
work of the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies is too vital to permit good in- 
tentions to substitute for accomplishment. 


THE NATURE OF OUR PARTICIPATION 


We intend to view the UN realistically, to 
face clearly what it can and cannot do, and 
to encourage its fullest employment on those 
problems of the world to which it can effec- 
tively contribute. It would be unrealistic to 
ignore the fact that the United Nations is 
not functioning as effectively as it might. But 
it would be equally unrealistic to view that 
situation as acceptable. For the United States 
has a transcendent interest in a more effec- 
tive United Nations. 

Success breeds success. If international co- 
operation succeeds in producing creative 
solutions to some of the world’s pressing 
needs, the fabric of that cooperation will 
itself be greatly strengthened. This could 
have long-term effects beyond the solution 
of individual problems. For it could bring 
closer that lasting and general peace which 
has so far eluded our grasp. 

We recognize that the nature of our own 
participation in the United Nations and its 
family of organizations is a central element 
in their health and effectiveness. In the past, 
particularly in the specialized agencies, our 
financial contributions have been too large 
a part of our total contribution. We intend 
to participate more fully in the future. We 
will urge that the utility of international ac- 
tivities be Judged by the good that comes out 
of them rather than the good intentions that 
go into them. 

We look forward to the report of the Presi- 
dent's Commission for the Observance of the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the UN. This 
group of distinguished American citizens has, 
since last July, been studying means to en- 
hance the effectiveness of the United Na- 
tions, and to improve U.S. participation 
therein. The fruit of their deliberations will 
receive the most serious study by my Ad- 
ministration, . 

GLOBAL CHALLENGES 

The United Nations was, and is, a child of 
the mid-Twentieth Century. It stemmed from 
the perception that modern problems re- 
quired a new pattern of interchange to sup- 
plement the older processes of diplomacy. 
Human instftutions evolve in response to felt 
needs, and some of our most serious inter- 
national needs have only recently become 
evident. For mankind now shares a number 
of new and urgent problems, which stem from 
the contrast between man’s progress in the 
technological arts and his shortcomings in 
achieving a stable organization for interna- 
tional cooperation. The world has grown 
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small, and we live increasingly in what has 
been described as a “global village.” 

The world now has community problems 
such as the population explosion, the uses of 
the oceans and seabeds, maintenance of a 
healthy natural environment, control of drug 
abuse, deterrence of airplane hijackings, and 
cooperation in the use of outer space. 

In last year’s report, and in my two 
speeches to the General Assembly, I sug- 
gested these problems as appropriate for UN 
attention. The UN has made useful begin- 
nings on most of them, and marked progress 
on some. These developments are discussed in 
the following section of this report, along 
with the measures taken outside the UN. 
These global problems are not, of course, the 
exclusive property of the UN, but it is unicue- 
ly qualified to focus the energies and atten- 
tion of the world on them, 

I want to take particular note of one in- 
stance in which the UN did precisely that in 
1970, and on a matter of the deepest interest 
to the American people. In October, I asked 
the General Assembly to express “the world 
interest” in the human rights of prisoners 
of war. I urge the Assembly to press all ad- 
versaries in the Vietnam conflict, and all 
other conflicts, to honor the Geneva Con- 
vention. In December, the General Assembly 
passed a resolution that fully met that re- 
quest. This did not, of course, effect the re- 
lease of our prisoners now in North Viet- 
nam’s hands, but it does bring to bear on 
North Vietnam the full weight of world opin- 
ion in favor of decent treatment of those 
prisoners. And the UN Resolution specifically 
called for the repatriation of seriously ill or 
wounded prisoners, and of all prisoners who 
have endured a long period of captivity. The 
American people, I am sure, share my grati- 
tude to the eleven states who stood with us 
in sponsoring this resolution, and the fifty- 
five others whose support led to its passage. 

THE FUTURE 

In the 1970s, the United Nations faces both 
a challenge and an opportunity. For the 
member states there is a challenge to prove 
themselves capable of using the UN frame- 
work to meet the common needs of the inter- 
national community. For the UN itself, there 
is an opportunity to mold itself into the effi- 
cient instrument for international coopera- 
tion which the times require. 

The United States will try to meet the 
challenge, and to help the UN seize its 
opportunity. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
Report OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOP- 

MENT LAND AGENCY 

A letter from the Chairman, District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 


law, a report of that Agency, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1970 (with an accom- 


panying report); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. TUNNEY, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments: 

S. 1237. A bill to provide Federal financial 
assistance for the reconstruction or repair 
of private nonprofit medical care facilities 
which are damaged or destroyed by a major 
disaster (Rept. No. 92-411). 

By Mr. GRAVEL, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with an amendment: 

S. 1736. A bill to amend the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1959, as amended, to provide for 
financing the acquisition, construction, al- 
teration, maintenance, operation, and pro- 
tection of public buildings, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 92-412). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, with an amendment: 

S. 976. A bill to amend the National Traffic 
and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 in order 
to promote competition among motor vehicle 
manufacturers in the design and production 
of safe motor vehicles having greater resist- 
ance to damage, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 92-413). 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CON- 
TROL ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1971—_REPORT OF A COMMITTEE— 
SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS (S. REPT. 
NO. 92-414) 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, ear- 
lier today Senators MUSKIE, BAKER, BAYH, 
BENTSEN, Boccs, BUCKLEY, Cooper, DOLE, 
EAGLETON, Jorpan of North Carolina, 
MONTOYA, STAFFORD, TUNNEY, WEICKER, 
and I introduced a bill (S. 2770) to 
amend the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act. I submit a report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works on that bill, to- 
gether with supplemental views. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Public Works 
be allowed until midnight tonight to file 
the balance of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

William C. Stuart, of Iowa, to be a U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
Iowa; and 

Earl E. O'Connor, of Kansas, to be a US. 
district Judge for the district of Kansas. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina: 

S. 2763. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
against the Lumbee Indians of North Caro- 
lina. Referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS (for himself and Mr. 
Ervin, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. Hart, Mr, 
Mr. MUSKIE, 

and Mr. NELSON) : 

S, 2764, A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish programs and 
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regulations for the protection of the fishery 
resources of the United States, including the 
freshwater and marine fish cultural indus- 
tries, against the dissemination of serious 
diseases of fish and shellfish. Referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. PASTORE) : 

S. 2765. A bill to amend section 396 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 in order to ex- 
tend for one year the authorization for the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 2766. A bill to provide that certain ex- 
cess, accumulated annual leave of a Federal 
employee shall be considered as sick leave. 
Referred to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 2767. A bill to amend chapter 67 (re- 
lating to retired pay for non-regular service) 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
payment of retired pay actuarily computed 
to persons, otherwise eligible, at age 50, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2768. A bill to require the Secretary of 
the Treasury to provide each taxpayer with 
an analysis of the proportionate dollar 
amounts of his tax payment which were 
spent by the Federal Government, during the 
latest fiscal year for which data is available, 
for certain items. Referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2769, A bill to transfer the functions 
of the Passport Office to a new agency of 
the Department of State to be known as the 
“United States Passport Service,” to estab- 
lish a Passport Service Fund to finance the 
operations of the U.S. Passport Service, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, 

By Mr. MUSKIE (for himself, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. BAKER, Mr. Bays, Mr. 
BENTSEN, Mr. Boccs, Mr. BUCKLEY, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr, DoLE, Mr. EAGLETON, 
Mr. Jorpan of North Carolina, Mr. 
MONTOYA, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. TUNNEY, 
and Mr. WEICKER) : 

S. 2770. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


Snae JORDAN of North Caro- 
na: 

S. 2763. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion against the Lumbee Indians of 
North Carolina. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I am today introducing leg- 
islation to prohibit discrimination 
against the Lumbee Indians of North 
Carolina. 

My bill would establish as a matter 
of law that these people, who possess a 
heritage as proud and long as any in our 
country, are entitled to the same rights, 
privileges and benefits accorded other 
Indians not living on reservations. 

The story of the Lumbee Indians is 
eloquent and moving, tragic and inspir- 
ing. Though they have suffered much 
throughout the years, that suffering has 
not diminished to any degree the spirit 
of pride, integrity, honor and kindness 
which has marked them as a people from 
the beginning and which remains the 
strength that is today their bond. 

It is widely held that the Lumbee In- 
dians are descendants of members of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s famed Lost Colony 
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who it is thought went to live with 
friendly Indians, known then as Croatan 
for the village and island on which they 
lived in the late 1500's. 

They later moved to settle near the 
Lumber River in the interior of the 
State in what is now principally Robe- 
son County, an area which has been de- 
scribed as “. . . a unique composite of 
marshy lowlands and rich tobacco fields 
where the majority of Lumbees have 
lived for nearly 400 years.” They own 
their lands, for the most part, and it is 
possible to ride for many miles without 
ever losing sight of Indian-owned farms. 

It was in 1956 that Congress officially 
recognized them as the Lumbee Indians, 
5 years after they had voted overwhelm- 
ingly to adopt that name. That law con- 
tains a sentence, which my bill proposes 
to repeal, that denies them the same 
rights, privileges and benefits accorded 
other Indians because of their status as 
Indians. They have lived with this un- 
necessary and unwarranted discrimina- 
tion for 15 years, and I believe it is time 
the Congress corrected the situation, 

Since 1960 a number of Federal 
agencies have opened their programs and 
services to all American Indians. This 
bill would assure that Lumbee Indians 
be treated as other Indian groups and 
would enable them to have full access 
to all Federal programs and services 
except those administered for reserva- 
tion Indians by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

There are some 40,000 Lumbees living 
in Robeson County. The hub of business 
and social activities for them is the town 
of Pembroke. It is also the home of Pem- 
broke State University, a college origi- 
nally founded by the State of North 
Carolina for Lumbee Indians, but now 
open to all races. 

The Lumbee Indians represent one of 
the most progressive Indian tribes in 
the United States, and I am pleased and 
honored to introduce this bill in their be- 
half. I hope all Senators will carefully 
consider its merits and join me in sup- 
porting the proposal. 


By Mr. MOSS (for himself and Mr, 
Ervin, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. HART, 
Mr. McGee, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
Muskie, and Mr. NELSON) : 

S. 2764. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to establish pro- 
grams and regulations for the protec- 
tion of the fishery resources of the United 
States, including the freshwater and 
marine fish culture industries, against 
the dissemination of serious diseases of 
fish and shellfish. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, there has 
long been a growing concern in the 
United States about the threat of seri- 
ous communicable disease in the fresh 
water and marine cultural industries. 
Whirling disease—so called because of 
the circling motion it induces in fish—is 
a major problem, but there are a num- 
ber of other parasitic and viral infec- 
tions which should be monitored and 
controlled to prevent situations of an 
epidemic nature. 

This is the same kind of problem 
which once faced the livestock and poul- 
try industries and which through proper 
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Federal legislation was long ago brought 
under control. It is time to give the 
same sort of protection to our fish and 
shell fish industry. Our fresh water and 
marine resources are becoming increas- 
ingly important in the overall protein 
needs of mankind and well coordinated 
ou disease control efforts are long over- 
ue. 

In the 91st Congress I introduced a 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to establish programs to regulate 
and protect the fishery resources of the 
United States, and hearings were held 
by the Senate Commerce Committee. 
Some problems arose, and the bill was 
not reported. A new bill has been drafted 
which satisfies as far as possible the ma- 
jor objections which were raised, and 
I am today introducing the revised ver- 
sion for myself and Senator Ervin, Sen- 
ator GRAVEL, Senator Hart, Senator Mc- 
GEE, Senator METCALF, Senator MUSKIE, 
and Senator NELSON. 

I shall ask for early hearings. The 
problems the bill attacks are not peculiar 
to the United States but were cited in 
September as a major problem in other 
countries by the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations, I 
sincerely hope that action can be taken 
in this Congress on this bill. 


By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 2767. A bill to amend chapter 67 
(relating to retired pay for nonregular 
service) of title 10, United States Code, 
to authorize payment of retired pay ac- 
tuarily computed to persons, otherwise 
eligible, at age 50, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, ex- 
perience has shown that title IIT retire- 
ment at age 60 for guardsmen and re- 
servists has not proven to be an effective 
retention incentive. This is significantly 
true among enlisted personnel where re- 
tention is most critical. If this trend is 
not reversed, it will never be possible to 
retain effective Reserve forces under a 
volunteer concept without a draft. I pro- 
pose to help reverse this trend and cre- 
ate a greater incentive for enlisted per- 
sonnel to remain active in the Reserve 
components by authorizing eligible per- 
sonnel to elect retirement after age 50. 
The great majority of personnel cur- 
rently drawing retired pay under title 
III are officers, and it is probable that 
many of these officers would have served 
20 or more years even without retirement 
benefits. 

As currently structured, retirement 
represents a substantial added cost with- 
out meeting the full potential return in 
the way of increased retention, It does, 
however, provide retired pay starting at 
age 60 for those individuals who have 
served their country for 20 or more years, 
even though all requirements have been 
met at an earlier age. It also provides 
protection for their survivors, but not 
until receipt of the first retirement pay 
check, if the eligible recipient reaches 
age 60. 

In searching for ways to reduce the de- 
pendency of the Guard and Reserves on 
the draft, it is appropriate to first look 
at ways for enhancing current benefits 
and incentives to make them more effec- 
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tive in recruiting and retention. In this 
regard, the Department of Defense Five 
Percent Reserve Survey of 1969 indicated 
a surprising potential in earlier age re- 
tirement for increasing recruitment and 
retention in the National Guard and Re- 
serves. 

For example, only 5.2 percent of the 
Army Guardsmen in Grade E-1 and E-2 
who were surveyed said that they would 
reenlist in the Guard after completing 
their 6 years of obligated military service 
without additional incentives. However, 
28.8 percent of this same group indi- 
cated that they would reenlist in the 
Guard if retirement were to be granted 
at age 50. While these individuals may 
change their mind by the time they have 
served a full 6 years, the fact remains 
that a surprisingly high percentage of 
these young men were interested in re- 
tirement benefits right from the start of 
their military careers. As long as there is 
pressure by the draft, the percentage in- 
terested in earlier retirement benefits 
should be even higher. This interest 
could mean that earlier age retirement 
would provide an excellent “door opener” 
for Guard and Reserve recruiting cam- 
paigns. 

This same survey showed that only 7.8 
percent of the enlisted Guardsmen polled, 
who were in their last—sixth—year of 
obligated service, planned on reenlisting. 
However, with an earlier age retirement 
plan, 22.9 percent of these same person- 
nel indicated they would reenlist. Ob- 
viously, if an earlier age retirement plan 
alone would increase retention by nearly 
300 percent, it would provide a major in- 
centive for attracting combat veterans 
separating from active service and for re- 
taining Guardsmen who have already 
completed 6 years of service. Such re- 
tention would represent a major saving in 
tax dollars required to train new recruits, 
and would represent an invaluable in- 
crease of experienced personnel for the 
Guard and Reserves who would material- 
ly increase unit combat readiness, 

Mr. President, most importantly, it is 
possible to evaluate the effectiveness of 
an earlier age retirement as a recruit- 
ment and retention incentive without 
significantly increasing the cost of this 
program. This is possible by basing ear- 
lier age retirement on an actuarial plan 
depending upon the individual’s age at 
the time he elects to take his retire- 
ment, Under an actuarial plan these in- 
dividuals electing to start their retire- 
ment earlier would draw proportionately 
less per month. 

For most Guardsmen and Reservists, 
the option of taking their retirement at 
age 50 or after completion of 20 years of 
creditable service would be much more 
attractive than retirement at age 60. Age 
60 does not represent a realistic incentive 
for today’s youth. Moreover, it is not 
consistent with active service 20- and 
30-year retirement programs. 

Currently, most Guardsmen and Re- 
servists who are required to retire be- 
cause of years of service must suffer a 
loss in income corresponding to their 
Guard or Reserve pay. There is no op- 
portunity to recover any part of this 
lost income through severence pay or 
through retired pay until age 60. Many 
Guardsmen and Reservists would appre- 
ciate the opportunity to arrange their re- 
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tired service pay so as to commence at 
the time of their retirement from their 
primary civilian employment. Such a 
combination of retirement pay would 
provide added income at just the time 
when it is needed most. All of these 
options could be made possible under a 
revised earlier age retirement program. 

One question concerning earlier age 
retirement is that it might increase 
turnover in the Guard and Reserve by 
enticing personnel to retire early so as 
to qualify for retired pay. While little 
factual data has been gathered which 
either refutes or confirms this possibility, 
it is doubtful that there would be much 
of an increase in early retirements re- 
sulting from earlier age retirement. This 
judgment is based primarily on experi- 
ence with senior personnel who are 
forced out of the Guard and Reserve by 
provisions of the Reserve Officers Per- 
sonnel Act—ROPA. It should be noted, 
however, that any added early retire- 
ments resulting from earlier age retire- 
ment pay would have offsetting value in 
that they would tend to stimulate pro- 
motions in the higher grades thus al- 
leviating a current serious problem in 
selected Reserve units. 

Mr. President, in addition to enhanc- 
ing recruitment and retention, earlier 
age retirement would provide the indi- 
vidual with a means for closing the gap 
in protection for his survivors by reduc- 
ing the period between 20 qualifying 
years for retirement and the time at 
which he receives his first retirement pay 
check. This added survivors protection 
should be of great significance in gaining 
support for continued military careers 
from the wives of Guardsmen and 
Reservists. 

The pay increases for personnel in 
their initial years of military service al- 
ready provided by the Congress will help 
attract new nonprior service personnel. 
A reenlistment bonus covering up to the 
10th or 12th years of service would pro- 
vide a strong motivation for retention 
during the first half of a member’s 
service. 

Mr. President, I previously introduced 
legislation to accomplish this objective. 
This legislation, S. 1470, is being favor- 
ably considered by the Defense Depart- 
ment. The additional incentive of early 
age retirement, which supplements 
S. 1470, could provide much greater moti- 
vation for retaining members during the 
last half of their career. 

In conclusion, my proposal for an 
earlier retirement program for the Re- 
serve components can be provided with- 
out significant cost increases. It offers a 
greater opportunity to enhance the at- 
tractiveness of service to our country and 
greatly strengthens our defense posture. 
There is nothing to be lost by passage of 
this legislation which I now introduce. 

Mr. President, I request that this bill 
be appropriately referred and ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, as 
follows: 

S. 2767 
A bill to amend chapter 67 (relating to re- 
tired pay for non-regular service) of title 

10, United States Code, to authorize pay- 
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ment of retired pay actuarily computed to 

persons, otherwise eligible, at age 50, and 

for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 

of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress Assembled, That section 1331(a) of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding the following flush sentence to the 
end: 
“However, a person who is under the age pre- 
scribed in clause (1), but is at least 50 years 
of age, is entitled to retired pay computed 
under section 1401 of this title, based upon 
mortality rates, among those who are cur- 
rently retired, actuarily computed and pre- 
scribed for his age in the following table: 


Rate/$100.00 
of retired pay 
. 19 
. 44 
-97 
. 83 
. 06 
58. 68 
EY g y 
. 37 
. 55 
. 40" 


Sec. 2. Section 1335(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “60” 
and inserting in place thereof “50”. 

Sec. 3. The enactment of this Act does not 
reduce or increase the retired or retainer pay 
to which a member or former member of 
an armed force was entitled on the day before 
its effective date. 

Sec. 4. This Act becomes effective on the 
first day of the first calendar month begin- 
ning after the date of enactment. 


“Por ages: 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2768. A bill to require the Secretary 
of the Treasury to provide each taxpayer 
with an analysis of the proportionate dol- 
lar amounts of his tax payment which 
were spent by the Federal Government, 
during the latest fiscal year for which 
data is available, for certain items. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

TAX EXPENDITURE AWARENESS ACT OF 1971 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing the Tax Expenditure 
Awareness Act of 1971. This legislation 
would require the Federal Government 
to provide each taxpayer with a dollar by 
dollar accounting of exactly how and on 
what functions his or her individual in- 
come tax payment is spent. 

The United States is a wealthy coun- 
try and we collect and spend a lot of 
money. In 1969 alone, general revenues 
were $199.6 billion—that is almost $1,000 
per capita. And, for 1972, an estimated 
$217 billion will be collected by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

A large portion of this money comes 
from the personal income tax. In 1969, 
over 75.8 million tax returns were filed. 
These returns covered approximately 195 
million persons. In 1969, this system col- 
lected $87.2 billion—that is an average of 
$432.09 for every person in the United 
States. The 1972 individual income tax 
estimate is $93.7 billion—close to one- 
half of the total general revenues col- 
lected and spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

Our citizens pay a great deal in taxes, 
but they lack the rudimentary informa- 
tion on how to demand greater account- 
ability or how to persuasively redirect 
Government expenditures. Once the in- 
come tax is paid, the average citizen is 
not kept informed about what it pur- 
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chases. As a result, people are skeptical 
that they are getting their money’s worth 
from Government. And people are cer- 
tain that their tax dollars are buying 
some goods and services that are not nec- 
essary or vital to their well-being or se- 
curity. 

The bill I am introducing today is de- 
signed to provide each citizen with in- 
formation about how his tax dollar is 
spent. 

Under terms of my legislation, after 
the Internal Revenue Service has re- 
ceived each individual tax return and 
determined the amount of tax that the 
person must pay, it would then furnish 
each taxpayer a statement explicitly out- 
lining how his total tax payment would 
be spent. 

In short, the IRS would assume the 
tax payment is distributed proportionate 
to the unified budget and provide the 
taxpayer with a dollar breakdown of how 
much of his tax payment was spent for 
national defense, space research, agri- 
culture and rural development, natural 
resources, transportation, community 
development, housing, education, man- 
power, health, social services, welfare 
payments, veterans pensions, veterans 
benefits, law enforcement, general ad- 
ministrative expenses of Government, in- 
terest payments, foreign military assist- 
ance, and foreign economic and technical 
assistance. 

The dollar figures for these calcula- 
tions will be based on the proposed Gov- 
ernment expenditures as reported in the 
budget message of the President. 

Thus, if a taxpayer—filing jointly or 
separately, paid a tax of $1,000 for 1970, 
then the Internal Revenue Service would 
inform him that $408 of that money was 
spent for national defense, that $19 went 
for space research, $32 for agriculture, 
$13 for natural resources, $47 on com- 
merce and transportation, $16 on com- 
munity development, less than $37 on 
education, $66 on health, $223 for income 
security—including Social Security and 
veterans benefits. 

This legislation will make the finan- 
cial priorities of our Nation abundantly 
evident. It will show each taxpayer how 
much of the defense burden he shares. 
And, it will indicate exactly how much 
of his tax dollar is spent on social and 
human services., 

This bill is a first step toward greater 
citizen interest in the budgeting and fi- 
nancial decision-making of this country. 
And, the cost for this awareness will be 
minimal. Computer experts from the Li- 
brary of Congress have estimated that 
the total dollar cost—computer input 
and processing account—will be less than 
$350,000. The mailing costs would be 
several million dollars if an envelope is 
sent to each taxpayer separately for this 
purpose alone. But I believe the mailing 
costs could be substantially reduced if 
the Internal Revenue Service would 
send the accounting at the same time 
that information concerning the income 
tax or a taxpayer’s refund is mailed to 
the individual. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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S. 2768 7 

A bill to require the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to provide each taxpayer with an 
analysis of the proportionate dollar 
amounts of his tax payment which were 
spent by the Federal Government, during 
the latest fiscal year for which data is 
available, for certain items 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 77 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to miscellaneous provisions) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 7517. TAx EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTING. 

“(a) STATEMENT BY SECRETARY.—Upon the 
receipt of each individual's income tax re- 
turn, the Secretary or his delegate shall fur- 
nish to that individual a statement setting 
forth in dollar amounts the proportionate 
amounts of that individual’s income taxes 
which were spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment, based upon the most recent budget 
message of the President for each of the 
following: 

“(1) national defense; 

“(2) space research and technology; 

“(3) agriculture and rural development; 

“(4) natural resources; 

“(5) transportation; 

“(6) community development; 

“(7) housing; 

“(8) education; 

“(9) manpower; 

“(10) health; 

“(11) social services; 

“(12) welfare payments; 

“(13) veterans’ pensions; 

“(14) veterans’ benefits and services; 

“(15) law enforcement; 

“(16) general administrative expenses of 
government; 

“(17) interest payments; 

“(18) foreign aid consisting of military 
assistance; and 

“(19) foreign aid consisting of economic 
and technical assistance. 

“(b) ReEcuLaTIons.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section.” 

(b) The table of sections for such chapter 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“Sec. 7517. Tax expenditure accounting.” 

Sec. 2. The Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget shall furnish to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in December of 
each year a report, based upon data from the 
most recent fiscal year for which such data 
is available, setting forth that part of the 
total Federal outlays for such fiscal year 
which was expended for each of the items 
listed in section 5717(a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954. 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2769. A bill to transfer the functions 
of the Passport Office to a new agency 
of the Department of State to be known 
as the “United States Passport Service,” 
to establish a passport service fund to 
finance the operations of the United 
States Passport Service, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A U.S. PASSPORT SERVICE WITHIN THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, today, 
I am introducing a bill which I believe 
will solve once and for all a most trouble- 
some problem which has plagued both 
the executive and legislative branches of 
our Government for years. To some it 
may seem a minor problem but to an ever 
increasing number of Americans who are 
affected by the problem, it is very im- 
portant. 
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I am referring to the problem of pro- 
viding passports to the American public 
in the most convenient, economical, and 
efficient manner possible. 

Americans have always been an in- 
quisitive people who want to see things 
for themselves—and seeing things around 
the world is no exception. There was 2 
time when travel abroad, “the grand 
tour,” was possible only for the privileged 
few. Times have changed. Not only are 
Americans more affluent today but the 
means of transportation have become 
faster and cheaper each year. Inexpen- 
sive chartered tours have become a way 
of life and recently competition is keen 
among airlines both American and for- 
eign as to who can offer the cheapest 
“student fares.” You can fly to Rome or 
Paris or London for as little as $99. Last 
year almost 642 million Americans by one 
means or another traveled outside the 
United States. Naturally this increase in 
travel abroad has resulted in a cor- 
responding increase in the demand for 
passports. 

Back in 1956 when I was on the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, I had a 
great deal to do with modernizing and 
updating the operation of the Passport 
Office. Modern machines and tech- 
niques were introduced to provide the 
kind of service that the American citizen 
wanted and deserved. These changes 
brought the Passport Office up to date at 
that time, but what about its future de- 
velopment? 

I and many of my colleagues saw that 
some provision had to be made for the 
continued growth and expansion of the 
passport operation because of the grow- 
ing demand of the American public. 

On March 1, 1956, I introduced S. 3340 
in the Senate to deal with this need. That 
bill created a separate semiautonomous 
unit within the State Department to be 
known as the U.S. Passport Service. It 
also provided that a revolving fund be es- 
tablished for the Passport Service, thus 
permitting it to spend a minor part of 
the profit it returns each year to the 
Treasury to provide better and more 
efficient passport services to the Ameri- 
can public. 

By a narrow margin this bill was killed 
by recommitment to committee. The 
passing years have attested to the wis- 
dom of providing the Passport Office the 
kind of flexibility that S. 3340 would have 
given it. At that time, in 1956, the Pass- 
port Office issued 559,066 passports. Last 
year it issued over 2 million passports 
and by 1975 it expects to have to issue al- 
most 4 million. While the demand for 
passports has continually increased, the 
facilities to provide them have not. 

In 1956 there were five passport agen- 
cies in the United States. In 1960 there 
were nine agencies which could issue 
passports. Since then, regardless of the 
travel explosion which has occurred, only 
one additional agency has been opened 
by the Department of State. Despite the 
fact that the Passport Office has con- 
tinually recommended and justified the 
opening of further agencies to provide 
better and more convenient service to 
our citizens, and despite the fact that the 
Passport Office is one agency which al- 
ways returns money to the Treasury, the 
authority and funds have consistently 
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been denied it to open additional needed 
passport facilities. 

The need for additional facilities de- 
veloped to a critical point in recent years 
particularly in Michigan, Texas, New 
York, and Connecticut. The clamor 
raised in these areas finally stirred even 
the monolithic structure of the State De- 
partment to “act” and they finally con- 
sented “to study” the problem. For years 
they have studied the problem. 

Finally last year, stirred by the State 
Department's inaction, several bills were 
introduced into the Congress, all of 
which bore a strong resemblance to my 
1956 bill. Congressional hearings forced 
some action by the State Department, 
but it was of a temporary, stopgap na- 
ture—too little and too late. 

In 1970 the State Department entered 
into an agreement with the Postal Serv- 
ice to permit some post offices to accept 
passport applications—this despite that 
Service’s own tremendous problems. 
Granting that this experiment increased 
the facilities available for acceptance of 
passport applications, it did not and will 
not meet the full problem. Increasing the 
intake of work does not help the output. 
Facilities are now vitally needed to pro- 
duce the passport document itself and 
these facilities must be as close as pos- 
sible to the people who are applying for 
passports. 

The State Department offered another 
solution: Night shifts in the Boston, 
Philadelphia, and San Francisco pass- 
port agencies. This obvious stop-gap 


measure, about which the Passport Of- 


fice cautioned the Department, not only 
failed to meet the problem, it resulted in 
a complete fiasco. The State Department, 
to make their idea succeed, ordered the 
Passport Office to shift applications 
willy-nilly from one agency to another 
and many times to a third. Therefore, for 
example, an applicant who applied at a 
clerk of court office in New York often 
found his passport sent to Boston for 
processing and then 3,000 miles further 
to San Francisco if Boston was deluged— 
which it was. Inordinate delays in the 
issuance of passports under such a sys- 
tem were inevitable. People missed their 
departure dates. Often the Passport Of- 
fice was forced to take a second applica- 
tion and go through the whole process 
again on an emergency basis so that a 
person could meet the deadline for his 
travel. This procedure is obviously not 
the solution to the fundamental problem, 
notwithstanding the State Department's 
press release. 

By the way, the establishment of night 
shifts also brought about the forced re- 
alinement of personnel in the Passport 
Office whereby positions were shifted 
from the Washington office to Philadel- 
phia and the New York agency to Bos- 
ton. Federal and State clerks of court 
around the country were also told by 
the State Department to send their ap- 
plications to different locations “for the 
Tush season.” What happened was proph- 
esied by Frances Knight, the Direc- 
tor of the Passport Office—sheer chaos, 
grotesque overburdening of certain pass- 
port agencies while others had insuffi- 
cient work to justify their regular com- 
plement of employees, let alone night 
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shifts. A further solution to the prob- 
lem offered by the State Department was 
to propose that in the future passports 
be issued to persons applying all over the 
country through three centralized plants 
located in low-rent areas on a regional 
basis. This poses obvious communica- 
tion and technical problems but it is 
totally contrary to the philosophy of the 
last three Presidents of the United States 
who have decentralized Federal Govern- 
ment operations in order to bring them 
and their services closer to the people. If 
this solution is carried out by the State 
Department, I have no doubt that the 
Congress and the people of this country 
will have three white elephants on their 
hands, 

Mr. President, I say that it is time 
the Congress stepped into this mess and 
offer a long range, practical solution to 
this problem. The American people are 
entitled to passport service, and bureau- 
cratic muddling should not deny them 
this right. 

The bill I am introducing today will, I 
believe, provide a solution. It is not too 
different from that I offered in 1956. The 
most important provisions are similar to 
those found in S. 3340 which I introduced 
then. 

Section 1 of the bill creates within 
the Department of State a “United States 
Passport Service,” which would be com- 
parable to the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service of the Department of 
Justice. It would be responsible to the 
Secretary of State. This status is com- 
mensurate with the growing importance 
of the service it performs to the Ameri- 
can public. 

Another section gives the Director of 
the Passport Service the authority to es- 
tablish passport agencies or passport 
service offices wherever the needs of the 
public require and whenever they will be 
self-sustaining. By self-sustaining I 
mean that the revenue they bring in, in 
fees, will equal or exceed the cost of their 
operation. This provides a reasonable 
check on the proliferation of passport 
agencies which some people in the State 
Department and elsewhere seem to fear. 

The most important provision of this 
new bill is almost identical to a similar 
provision in S. 3340. It would establish 
for the Passport Service what is called a 
revolving fund. In simple terms this 
means that the Service would be per- 
mitted to use a portion of the revenue it 
returns to the Treasury each year to 
modernize its methods, to establish the 
new agencies, and generally to provide 
more and better service to the American 
public. 

This provision would not permit un- 
bridled spending by the Service. The bill 
provides for elaborate accounting pro- 
cedures, annual audits by GAO with 
reports furnished to the President and 
Congress, and the annual submission of a 
business-type budget. These procedures 
offer a very firm system of checks and 
balances which will provide ample op- 
portunities for scrutiny by both the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the 
Government of every penny that is spent 
by the Service. 

And finally, the bill I propose today 


would increase the execution and pass- 
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port fees presently set by law to $10 and 
$15, respectively. It has long been my 
belief that not only should services of- 
fered by the Federal Government be self- 
sustaining but that where local and state 
governments assist the Federal Govern- 
ment in its endeavors the former should 
be fully compensated for their services. 

Approximately half of the passport 
applications filed annually in the United 
States are executed before Federal and 
State clerks of court. At the present time 
State clerks, who take as many applica- 
tions. as do all passport agencies, are 
permitted to retain only the $2 execution 
fee notwithstanding the fact that this 
amount rarely compensates them for the 
time spent. Moreover, it does not permit 
the hiring of additional employees to 
handle passport work exclusively during 
the rush season. In my judgment, having 
talked to a number of State clerks, a 
more realistic amount for the service 
rendered would be $10 per application. 
This would also help local officials build 
strong, viable and public service oriented 
offices at the grass roots of our great 
Republic. As we all know the local level 
of government, particularly, is hurting 
today because of the onerous demands 
of higher echelons. The raising of the 
execution fee will be a means by which 
the Federal Government can assist the 
States and localities. 

Mr. President, when the Government 
Operations Committee, of which I was a 
member, helped reorganize and modern- 
ize the Passport Office back in 1956, and 
when I introduced S. 3340 the State De- 
partment in open hearings promised it 
would provide all the funds and facilities 
necessary to keep that office modern and 
up to date. They have failed to provide 
this support and the solutions they have 
offered to date indicate they do not 
intend to do so. It is time then that we 
in the Congress solve this problem for 
them. It is time we stopped accepting 
their assurances made year after year 
that they are going to solve the passport 
problem. It is time we require them by 
law to provide American citizens with the 
kind of convenient, efficient, and eco- 
nomical service for which they pay, and 
to which they are entitled. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


8. 1534 


At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1534, to 
amend title 10, United States Code, to 
prescribe additional health benefits for 
certain dependents. 

5. 2454 


At the request of Mr. Byrp of West 
Virginia, for Mr. Jackson, the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Burpicx), the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. HARRIS), 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. HART), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD), the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Horings), the Senator from Min- 
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nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MET- 
CALF), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss), the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Packwoop), the Senator from Ilinois 
(Mr. Percy), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr, Stevens), the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON), and the Senator from 
California (Mr. Tunney) were added 
as cosponsors of S. 2454, to expand the 
Youth Conservation Corps. 
S. 2477 


At the request of Mr. Byrp of West 
Virginia, for Mr. Jacxson, the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 2477, to provide for 
the timber harvest research program. 

S. 2504 


At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2504, to 
amend title XVIII of the Social Security 
Act to include, among the home health 
services covered under the insurance pro- 
gram established by part B of such title, 
nutrition services provided by or under 
the supervision of a registered dietitian. 

s. 2593 


At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2593, the 
Universal Child Nutrition and Nutrition 
Education Act of 1971. 


S. 2648 


At the request of Mr. HUMPHREY, the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee) 


was added as a cosponsor of S. 2648, to 
establish a national strategic reserve of 
selected farm commodities. 
S. 2669 

At the request of Mr. Bettmon, the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Doe), the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), and 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr, Pas- 
TORE) were added as cosponsors of S. 2669, 
the Federal Child Support Security Act. 

8S. 2724 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. JACKSON) I ask unanimous consent 
that, at the next printing of the bill, 
S. 2724, to establish a national Indian 
education program by creating a Na- 
tional Board of Regents for Indian Edu- 
cation, carrying out of a national Indian 
education program, the establishment of 


local Indian school boards, the names of - 


the Senator from Michigan (Mr. HART), 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
JORDAN), and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. MUSKIE), be added as cosponsors. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLTUION 8 
At the request of Mr. Bay, the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON) was added 
as a cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 8, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to equal rights for men and women. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 112 
At the request of Mr. Brock, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
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Resolution 112, proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to open admissions to public 
schools. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
47—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION RELATING TO 
ADDITIONAL PARKING FOR SEN- 
ATE EMPLOYEES 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, today I 
submit for appropriate reference, a con- 
current resolution to permit temporary 
parking by Senate employees on two 
squares of the Capitol Grounds. 

I submit this resolution as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Buildings and 
Grounds of the Committee on Public 
Works, at the request of Robert G. 
Dunphy, the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate. 

There is little need, Mr. President, to 
detail the parking problems which now 
harass many employees of the Senate 
who drive private automobiles to work. 
I have been informed by Mr. Dunphy’s 
office that as of today, 405 parking 
spaces are available in the general lot 
at First and D Streets, NE., for use by 
those who have not been assigned re- 
served parking spaces on other streets 
and squares. Yet for those 405 un- 
assigned spaces, some 2,348 permits have 
been issued by the Sergeant at Arms. 

The result is apparent to anyone who 
has walked or driven in that area of the 
Capitol Grounds on a weekday morning. 
Literally hundreds of employees are 
forced to search through the surround- 
ing streets for parking spaces, which 
may be many blocks away from their 
offices, if they can find them at all. 
Some have given up the daily struggle 
and resigned themselves to paying com- 
mercial parking fees, but even these 
commercial spaces are in critically short 
supply. In fact, I understand that the 
only commercial lot in close proximity 
to the Senate office buildings generally 
is filled by 9:15 a.m., and that after that 
time, both Senate employees and visitors 
to the Capitol are turned away routinely. 

It seems obvious to me that we are a 
number of years away from beginning 
construction of the proposed Senate 
parking garage, which is a long-term 
solution to this problem. Fiscal condi- 
tions being what they are, and particu- 
larly in light of the need for more office 
space on the Senate side, I cannot an- 
ticipate early action on the garage bill. 

For those reasons, I have introduced 
today’s concurrent resolution to pro- 
vide temporary parking on squares 721 
North and 721 South of the Capitol 
Grounds. To identify these squares more 
closely, they are situated at the Union 
Station end of the Capitol Grounds and 
are bounded by E and F Streets NE., by 
Second Street NE., and by Union Station 
Plaza. California Street, which itself is 
used for employee parking, presently 
divides the two squares. 

Mr. President, it is estimated that by 
converting these two squares and the 
street between them to parking use, the 
Senate will realize a net gain of some 
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300 spaces for its employees. Although 
this gain does not approach the status 
of a solution to the parking problem, it 
would relieve much of the congestion on 
the surrounding streets each morning. 

I should make it clear at the outset 
that this resolution does not contem- 
plate that squares 721 North and 721 
South are to be used permanently for 
staff parking. On the contrary, the res- 
olution provides that as soon as per- 
manent parking facilities are furnished 
by the Senate, the squares shall be re- 
stored to full park use. 

The Sergeant at Arms’ office and the 
Architect's office have assured me that 
the trees growing on these squares will 
not be cut down to make room for au- 
tomobiles, although a number of shrubs 
were recently planted on square 721 
North and will be removed. But nothing 
will be done to the squares which will 
diminish their future use as parkland. 

I have further been assured that in 
locating the entrances and exits to the 
new lot, the Architect of the Capitol will 
make certain that the traffic flow on the 
neighboring residential streets will be 
disturbed as little as possible. Plans also 
call for shrubbery to be planted around 
the perimeter of the parking lot to block 
it from view. 

The concurrent resolution is as fol- 
lows: 

S. Con. Res. 47 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the Architect of the 
Capitol should permit the parking, under the 
control of the Sergeant at Arms of the United 
States Senate, of passenger motor vehicles on 
those parts of the United States Capitol 
Grounds described as square 721 North and 
square 721 South, for such time as the said 
Architect determines that such squares are 
needed for parking purposes: Provided, That 
at such time as permanent parking facilities 
are provided by the Senate, said squares shall 
be restored to full park use. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 188—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO OBVI- 
ATE ROLLCALL VOTES ON YOM 
KIPPUR AND CHRISTMAS 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. ALLOTT (for himself, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, Mr. Scott, Mr. GRIFFIN, and Mr. 
Byrd of West Virginia) submitted the 
following resolution: 

S. Res, 188 

Resolved, That it be a Standing Order of 
the Senate that, unless otherwise directed 
or in time of national emergency, no rollcall 
vote shall be taken in the Senate on the 
Jewish holiday known as Yom Kippur or on 
the Christian holiday known as Christmas. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
RESOLUTIONS 


SENATE RESOLUTION 181 

At the request of Mr. CHILES, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Resolu- 
tion 181, expressing the sense of the 
Senate concerning the availability of 
appropriated funds for the food stamp 
program, and for other purposes. 
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REVENUE ACT OF 1971— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 542 THROUGH 545 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, 2 months 
ago President Nixon announced his new 
economic plan. It called for a total re- 
versal of past presidential policy respect- 
ing controls over wages and prices. 

Though I endorse his action, it has 
come very late indeed. In June of 1968, I 
endorsed the imposition of wage and price 
controls if the inflation were not brought 
under control by other means. If action 
to control wages and prices had been 
taken 2 or 3 years ago, the interests of 
the Nation would have been better served. 

There are, of course, many inequities 
toward certain classes of wage earners 
which should be quickly rectified. 

The Congress is now considering the 
President’s tax package which is the sec- 
ond part of his economic plan. It is here 
that the most glaring inequities in the 
plan come into view. 

Consider what happens in 1972. 

Adding the investment credit to the 
other business tax proposals, it comes to 
$9 billion—about a 20 percent corporate 
tax cut. 

The average taxpayer also gets a tax 
cut. The catch is that for most low- and 
middle-income workers, it is totally can- 
celed out by next year’s social security 
tax increase. 

So the average worker will pay more 
taxes in 1972 at the same time that the 
corporations are getting the largest tax 
cut in American history. 

The shift from taxes on corporations 
to taxes on individuals can be seen in the 
accompanying table. This gives the per- 
centage of national income raised by dif- 
ferent Federal taxes—the personal in- 
come tax, the social security tax, the cor- 
porate income tax, and sales and excise 
taxes. The comparison is between 1961— 
before the Kennedy tax cuts—and 1972— 
assuming passage of the President’s tax 
package. The table shows that there is no 
change between 1961 and 1972 in the 
share of national income raised by the 
personal income tax, a significant drop 
in the corporate tax share, and a large 
increase in the payroll tax share: 


PERCENT OF NATIONAL INCOME! RAISED BY FEDERAL 
TAXES 


Tots 
Federa 
taxes 


Corpo- Sales and 
rate in- excise 
come tax taxes 


Personal Social 
income security 
fax tax 


? 20.4 
8 20.0 


3.9 
6.0 


4.6 2, 
3.6 1. 


1 National income at full employment. r 
21961, before any of the tax changes of the Kennedy admin- 
istration. 


31972, assuming the President's tax package is in effect. 

These data strongly support the posi- 
tion that the distribution of tax relief 
proposed by the administration is unfair. 

It is also bad economics. 

The administration’s tax proposals are 
supposed to increase investment in plant 
and equipment—and thus jobs. 

But with industry operating at 72 per- 
cent of capacity, most businessmen have 
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little incentive to expand their plant and 
equipment. 

Meanwhile, most of the economists 
agree that the key to economic recovery 
is increased consumer spending. An ex- 
tra dollar in the hands of the consumer 
will have a sharper, quicker impact than 
a dollar in the hands of corporate man- 
agers. Yet the average worker will actu- 
ally pay higher taxes next year than he is 
paying now. 

To redress the imbalance in the Presi- 
dent’s program, I am introducing four 
amendments to the House-passed bill. 

The first would revoke the new depre- 
ciation rules—ADR—thus saving the 
Treasury approximately $26 billion over 
the next 10 years; 

The second would limit the investment 
eligible for the 7 percent tax credit to 
$1 million per firm. This would greatly 
benefit small and medium sized com- 
panies, while saving the Treasury about 
two-thirds of the revenue-loss that would 
result from an unlimited credit; 

The third would remove the DISC pro- 
posal from the House bill; and 

The fourth would defer the social se- 
curity tax increase for 1 year. Since the 
social security system is expected to gen- 
erate a surplus of $7.2 billion in 1972, 
we can afford to do this. 

These amendments would save the 
Treasury $4.5 billion in 1972 and increas- 
ing amounts thereafter. In the near- 
term, this money should be spent to in- 
crease unemployment compensation 
benefits, to expand the number of public 
service jobs, to assist states in meeting 
their welfare costs, and to fund other 
programs that will stimulate the econ- 
omy quickly. 

These measures, along with deferral of 
the $3 billion social security tax increase, 
will do much more to return the econ- 
omy to full employment than the admin- 
istration program. 

Beyond this, these revenues should go 
for health and welfare reform, to fight 
pollution, to bring fiscal relief to State 
and local governments, and for the many 
other items on the agenda of social re- 
form. 

These amendments also seek to main- 
tain the integrity of the tax system. One 
of them would remove a major new tax 
loop hole—known as DISC—from the bill 
now before the Senate. 

The DISC proposal is an effort to ex- 
pand exports by providing special tax 
advantage to a new kind of corpora- 
tion—a “DISC”—which is involved only 
in exporting. 

American manufacturers producing for 
export would channel their exports 
through 2a DISC. The DISC’s profits 
would not be subject to income tax if 
they are used for “export-related activi- 
ties.” 

Unfortunately, the DISC proposal is 
fraught with difficulties and unanswered 
questions. 

First, the Treasury estimates that 
DISC will increase exports by $1.5 billion 
while reducing revenues by $600 million. 
Even overlooking the fact that these esti- 
mates may be quite optimistic, I wonder 
whether this is such a good bargain: for 
every dollar of increased exports, there 
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is a reduction of revenues of 40 cents. In 
effect, the Treasury is subsidizing 40 per- 
cent of the cost of new exports. 

Second, although the Treasury states 
that DISC would exempt export profits 
from taxation, the fact is that under the 
formula used for determining export 
profits, much—in some cases all—manu- 
facturing profits would become tax-free 
rst The Treasury does not contest this 

act. 

Third, the Treasury maintains that 
DISC profits—to remain tax-free—must 
be used in “export-related activities.” 
But in fact, within certain limits, these 
profits can be used for almost anything, 
including manufacturing activities over- 
seas—which would worsen our trade po- 
sition. The Treasury does not contest this 
fact either. 

In arguing for DISC, the Treasury 
points out that taxation of U.S. foreign 
subsidiaries is deferred, and that DISC 
is required to prevent domestic exporters 
from going overseas to obtain this tax 
advantage. This overlooks the fact that 
U.S. foreign subsidiaries pay foreign in- 
come taxes which in many cases are 
close to—or more than—our’s. But if our 
foreign subsidiaries do have a tax ad- 
vantage, the solution, surely, is to close 
the loophole by ending deferral, not to 
widen it. 

Finally, I am disturbed that the Con- 
gress is being asked to endorse this ex- 
pensive proposal with little or no evi- 
dence to support it. The Treasury has not 
provided us with a single study of DISC. 
Indeed, the only study of DISC that I 
have seen—performed by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation— 
raises serious questions concerning its 
desirability. Moreover, the President's 
Commission in International Trade and 
Investment Policy refused to recommend 
DISC in its recent report. 

DISC would simply add a new loophole 
to a tax system that already has a great 
many. I am glad to see that people from 
all parts of the political spectrum—from 
Stanley Surrey, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury under Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson, to the editors of the Wall 
Street Journal—have spoken out force- 
fully against it. 

The amendments I am submitting to- 
day to H.R. 10947 by no means exhaust 
the list of measures needed on the eco- 
nomic front. In particular, Congress 
should move ahead full steam to pass 
welfare reform and additional legisla- 
tion to bring fiscal relief to the States. 

But first, we must pass a fair and 
progressive tax bill, along with other 
measures, to return this nation to full 
employment. 

The goal of this bill should not be new 
opportunities for tax evasion. It should 
not be a large cut for those who do not 
need it—and therefore will not spend 
it. It should not be to continue the steady 
erosion of our tax base which is making 
it increasingly difficult to meet our most 
pressing needs. 

Instead, we must pass a tax bill that 
will deal fairly with the American peo- 
ple, and return a measure of economic 
justice to our tax system. 
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FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1971—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 546 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr, STENNIS submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 9910) to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO, 548 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senators BUCKLEY, 
GOLDWATER, and Gurney, I send to the 
desk for printing an amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act which would sub- 
ject U.S. annual mandatory contribu- 
tions to the U.N. to the congressional 
authorization process. There are two 
major categories of contributions the 
United States makes to the U.N. These 
contributions are categorized as assessed 
and voluntary. My amendment deals 
with the assessed contributions, which 
currently are not subject to an annual 
authorization review by the Congress. 
Under the United Nations Participation 
Act of 1945, section 18, a continuing 
authorization has been granted and the 
annual assessment is included as part 
of the annual appropriations act for the 
Department of. State. 

I introduce this amendment for several 
reasons. One of those, quite obviously, is 
extreme disappointment over the action 
of the United Nations to expel National- 
ist China, giving the Chinese seat to 
Peking. By doing this, a dangerous prec- 
edent has been set—expelling a member 
of the organization through the simple 
expediency of a majority vote. What is 
even worse is that this was allowed to 
happen to one of the founding nations 
and a member of the Security Council. If 
such a fate can happen to the National- 
ist Chinese, who is to say it cannot hap- 
pen to others. The time has come for the 
Congress to take a much closer look at 
the United Nations, and, in particular, at 
the programs the American taxpayer 
supports with his hard-earned dollars. 

From 1946 through 1971, the U.S. as- 
sessed contributions to the United Na- 
tions have been almost $1.3 billion. Over 
these years, our assessed contributions 
have averaged almost one-third of the 
total assessed contributions of member 
nations. 

I ask why have our contributions re- 
mained at one-third of--the total U.N. 
member nation contributions when since 
1946 the number of U.N. members has 
grown from 50 to 131? Had these annual 
contributions been subjected to an an- 
nual authorization process, it seems to 
me the figures might have been different. 

This calls up another reason for my 
step in introducing this amendment. This 
is the principle of representation based 
on the size of the member nations. Over 
the years, I have seen the U.S, position 
eroded in the U.N. as neophyte nations— 
and it is open to question as to whether 
one could call them nations—have joined 
the U.N. and with the use of a full vote, 
weighted equally with ours, have as- 
sumed an importance equal to ours. For 
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example, 63 nations with less than one- 
fortieth the population of the United 
States, and with an annual GNP prob- 
ably less than our annual assessed con- 
tribution, have been able to make de- 
mands out of all proportion to their size. 
When banded together their voting 
power is totally disproportionate. 

In light of this and other considera- 
tions, it is my purpose, through this 
amendment, to insure a fuller and more 
complete examination of our contribu- 
tion to and participation in the United 
Nations, to bring the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress into their proper 
reviewing roles, and to bring U.S. con- 
tributions to the United Nations into a 
ae and more proportionate perspec- 

ive. 
AMENDMENT NO. 549 

(Ordered to. be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senators BUCKLEY, 
GOLDWATER, and Gurney, I send to the 
desk for printing an amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 which 
would impose a positive ceiling on the 
amount of money the United States vol- 
untarily contributes annually to the 
United Nations special programs. Since 
1946, the United States has voluntarily 
contributed more than $2.5 billion to the 
United Nations special programs and 
peacekeeping forces. My amendment 
would limit voluntary contributions both 
in total and by program to a percentage 
no greater than the United States con- 
tributes to the assessed budget of the 
U.N. For example, my amendment would 
limit our voluntary contributions to any 
of the special programs to no more than 
33 percent. It would also limit our total 
voluntary contribution to the same per- 
centage. 

To show the full impact of this amend- 
ment, let me review what we are con- 
tributing to some of the special programs 
this calendar year, both dollarwise and 
percentagewise. There are 17 special pro- 
grams to which the United States is con- 
tributing this year. The U.S. voluntary 
contributions this year will exceed $223.5 
million. We are contributing a million or 
more dollars to nine of these special pro- 
grams. Three of the larger programs and 
the amounts we are contributing are: 
the U.N. development program, $86.3 
million; the U.N./FAO world food pro- 
gram, $47.9 million; and the U.N. Re- 
lief and Works Agency, $23.2 million. 

Our voluntary contributions are almost 
exactly double our assessed contribution 
of $111.8 million for 1971, and I believe 
this ratio is out of proportion. The pur- 
pose of my amendment is to attempt to 
restore some semblance of balance be- 
tween assessed contributions and volun- 
tary contributions. 

I have discussed the dollar amounts 
the United States voluntarily contrib- 
utes. Now I will examine the percentage 
of our contributions in relation to the 
total contributions made by other U.N. 
members to these special programs. Our 
percentage of voluntary contributions to 
these special programs ranges from 97.8 
percent for drug abuse control to 11.1 
percent for the World Health Organiza- 
tion International Agency on Cancer. 
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For the U.N. development program we 
are contributing 34 percent, for the U.N./ 
FAO world food program 51 percent, for 
the U.N. Relief and Works Agency 55 
percent, and for the U.N. fund for popu- 
lation control 50 percent. 

The U.N. is on the verge of bankruptcy, 
has been living beyond its means, and it 
has spent too much money in the past. 
Yet I support the observation of Secre- 
tary Rogers that the United States has 
been doing the same thing in its financial 
relations with the United Nations. 

Over the years, since 1946, we have 
continued to provide roughly the same 
percentage of contributions even though 
the membership of the United Nations 
has grown from 50 to 131. I ask why the 
United States needs to continue to pro- 
vide a disproportionate share of these 
contributions, especially when many of 
our own unilateral programs to foreign 
countries provide assistance in the same 
areas? 

AMENDMENT NO. 552 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on 
October 27 I submitted amendment No. 
535 to H.R. 9910, the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1971. I send to the desk for print- 
ing a modification of that amendment 
designed to strengthen the Hickenlooper 
amendment of 1962. The modification 
ties down the essential requirement that 
the President suspend aid to any country 
which expropriates property owned by 
American citizens unless appropriate 
steps are taken within 6 months to pay 
adequate compensation. I would like to 
ask unanimous consent that at its next 
printing the names of the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Brock), and the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. Cook) be added 
as cosponsors. 

AMENDMENT NO. 553 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. ALLEN (for himself, Mr. BROCK, 
and Mr. Ervin) submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to House bill 9910, supra. 

AMENDMENT NO, 554 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. GRAVEL submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 9910, supra. 

AMENDMENT NO. 555 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. BROCK submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 9910, supra. 


AMENDMENT NO. 556 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. STEVENS (for himself and Mr. 
GOLDWATER) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, to 
House bill 9910, supra. 


AMENDMENT NO. 557 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. HATFIELD submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 9910, supra. 
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ALASKA NATIVE CLAIMS SETTLE- 
MENT ACT OF 1971—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 547 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. METCALF submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (S. 35) to provide for the settle- 
ment of certain land claims of Alaska 
Natives, and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENT OF ECONOMIC STABI- 
LIZATION ACT OF 1970—AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 550 

(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs.) 

CONFIRMATION OF PAY BOARD AND PRICE 

COMMISSION MEMBERS 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
today submitting an amendment to S. 
2712, a bill to amend the Economic Sta- 
bilization Act, that will require all public 
appointees to the Pay Board and Price 
Commission to be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

As presently designed, the sole ap- 
pointing power rests with the President 
of the United States. 

The Congress is frozen out. And this is 
wrong. 

These Boards will have authority to 
make decisions that will have a profound 
impact on the American economy and on 
the financial well-being of all our 
citizens. 

It is important to assure impartiality, 
representativeness, and fairness in the 
selection process of public members be- 
cause the success of our anti-inflation ef- 
forts will rest on trust and confidence 
that the American people place in the 
policy decisions of these Board members. 

I believe it is proper, therefore, that the 
Senate consult on these appointments 
through the confirmation process, that it 
examine the qualifications of appointees, 
and that it participate in enpaneling 
public members who will perform their 
duties for all elements of the economy— 
business, labor, agriculture, the con- 
sumer. 

The proposal I am making today is in 
keeping with the constitutional balance 
of powers that has established the exec- 
utive and legislative branches of Gov- 
ernment as coequal. But what has hap- 
pened recently in this country is that 
Congress has not been coequal. And, as 
a result, a vital element in policymaking 
processes has often not been heard. 

Mr. President, I believe that Congress 
must be coequal. And I am convinced 
that the changes in that relationship 
that could come about through the exec- 
utive fiat of sole appointing power of 
Price Commission and Pay Board public 
members threatens to erode the essential 
balance that must exist between the two 
branches. 

The confirmation of appointed public 
members to the anti-inflation board is 
not without precedent. When price and 
wage restraints were applied in the late 
1940’s and early 1950’s the Administra- 
tor of the Office of Price Administration, 
Governor DiSalle, was subject to the 
confirmation process, 
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Under no circumstances do I question 
the loyalty or dedication of those mem- 
bers who may be appointed to the anti- 
inflation boards. I am suggesting, how- 
ever, that the processes of representative 
government must be preserved. And Sen- 
atorial confirmation is just one step to- 
ward that goal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendments be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 550 

On page 1, strike out line 3 and insert 
the following: 

“SHORT TITLE 

“SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
‘Economic Stabilization Act Amendments of 
1971’." 

On page 1, line 5, before “It” insert “Src. 
2.", and renumber succeeding sections ac- 
cordingly. 

On page 2, line 16, insert “(a)” 
diately before “Section 203”. 

On page 2, line 18, beginning with “or” 
strike out all through the period in line 21 
and insert the following: “or to such boards, 
commissions, and similar entities as may be 
established by the President. Subject to the 
provisions of section 4(b) of the Economic 
Stabilization Act Amendments of 1971, such 
boards, commissions, and similar entities 
shall be composed in whole or in part of 
members appointed by the President to rep- 
resent different sectors of the economy and 
the general public.” 

On page 3, after line 8, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(b)(1) Any member of the Pay Board, 
established by section 7 of Executive Order 
No. 11627 of October 15, 1971, who is rep- 
resentative of the general public, and any 
member of the Price Commission, established 
by section 8 of such executive order, shall 
be appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

“(2) This subsection takes effect upon the 
expiration of 30 days after the date of its 
enactment. Nothing contained in this sub- 
section affects the validity of any action 
taken by the Pay Board or the Price Com- 
mission as constituted prior to the effective 
date of this subsection.” 


imme- 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTU- 
NITIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 
1971—_AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 551 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, I am 
submitting today an amendment which 
has as its primary purpose the prohibi- 
tion of forced busing of public school- 
children. The legislation is in the form of 
an amendment to the Equal Employment 
Opportunties Act which has been re- 
ported to the Senate floor by the Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee. In my judgment, a bill purporting 
to provide equal opportunities is.a fit- 
ting vehicle for legislation which pro- 
hibits school attendance assignments 
based on race, creed or color. If we are 
to have stronger laws to prevent dis- 
crimination in employment based on 
race, creed or color, we should like- 
wise have laws which restrict pupil place- 
ment assignments based on race, creed 
or color. 

An additional objective of the amend- 
ment which I am offering is the restric- 
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tion of an ill-conceived practice now be- 
ing pursued in connection with school de- 
segregation by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. This is the prac- 
tice of denying Federal educational as- 
sistance to school systems which do not 
comply with HEW desegregation require- 
ments, although those same school sys- 
tems are complying with desegregation 
plans approved by the Federal courts. 
This practice has been used in Georgia, 
and in other States, to deny millions of 
dollars of Federal assistance to school 
systems which are fully desegregated, 
on totally insignificant grounds. Permit- 
ting such a practice is a license for bu- 
reaucratic blackmail. The Senate ex- 
pressed its sentiment against this prac- 
tice when it unanimously adopted the 
Chiles amendment to the School Aid and 
Quality Integration Act of 1971. Yet the 
Department of HEW persists in apply- 
ing it. 

Most of us are thoroughly familiar 
with the busing issue. Outraged parents 
and other citizens are gathering daily in 
communities about the country, at the 
Capitol here in Washington and in our 
private offices, demanding action on this 
subject. 

Thousands of schoolchildren are being 
transported outside of their neighbor- 
hoods and communities, and are being 
required to attend school in other neigh- 
borhoods and communities. The process 
is enormously expensive, disruptive of 
consistent educational planning, and dis- 
criminatory as between those who are 
transferred and those who are not. In 
spite of Supreme Court decisions declar- 
ing pupil placement assignments based 
on race to be unconstitutional, other 
Federal court decisions seem to be based 
on the assumption that pupil placements 
may be made to achieve a racial balance, 
and that the busing of students may be 
required to achieve such racial balance. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
has suggested that Federal courts may 
be “misreading” the decision of the Su- 
-preme Court of the United States on the 
subject of busing. Justice Hugo Black, 
before his death, admitted that there is 
“confusion” concerning the busing issue. 

The amendment which I have offered 
limits the power of Federal courts to en- 
force racially selective school assign- 
ment orders, including school busing, 
until all appeals from such orders are 
finally determined. In addition, the 
amendment would prohibit the Depart- 
ments of Justice and of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare from supporting ra- 
cially selective assignments in court or 
through bureaucratic procedures. An ex- 
ception is made for school systems which 
request such support, thus permitting 
local educational policy to operate. Fi- 
nally, the Department of HEW would be 
required to accept a court approved plan 
of desegregation as being sufficient, with- 
out any other conditions to qualify for 
Federal educational assistance. The pro- 
visions of the amendment would be ef- 
fective until June 30, 1973, at which time 
it is hoped that the Supreme Court will 
have clearly ruled that busing and other 
forms of racially selective pupil place- 
ment, are unconstitutional. 

It should be understood that this 
amendment does not alter the constitu- 
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tional mandate requiring desegregation 
of schools, nor does it prevent the Fed- 
eral Government from supporting the 
desegregation of schools. The amendment 
merely restricts the use of two relatively 
minor tools which have been misused in 
the course of desegregation. Compared 
with the economic, financial, social, and 
educational consequences of continuing 
these practices, the effect of the amend- 
ment is very mild indeed. Particularly is 
this true when it is considered that the 
practices may not be legally necessary, 
and in fact may be unconstitutional, and 
the further fact that the effect of the 
amendment is temporary, for less than 
2 years, in order to give the Supreme 
Court an opportunity to clarify the legal 
and constitutional status of forced school 
busing. 

Finally, President Nixon has an- 
nounced his opposition to forced school 
busing, and his support for neighborhood 
schools. His announcement has not been 
augmented by any concrete actions, and 
I have criticized him for failing to sup- 
port his words with deeds. It is hoped 
that he will support the effort made by 
this amendment to lift the burden of 
confusion and doubt which is impairing 
the effectiveness of our educational sys- 
tem in many parts of the country. 

The senior Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE), the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Brock), and the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. CHILES), have 
joined me in sponsoring this amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 45 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 13. Because of legal and constitu- 
tional uncertainties relating to the question 
of public school student placement as it 
relates to the desegregation of public schools, 
and because of the disruption of normal edu- 
cational operations, the expense, the disorder 
and divisiveness, and the possibility that 
certain student placement practices may be 
declared to be legally unnecessary or un- 
constitutional, it is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to prohibit and suspend certain student 
placement practices which have heretofore 
been implemented by courts, and by depart- 
ments of the United States Government un- 
til the legality and constitutionality of such 
practices can be more clearly determined. 
It is also the purpose of this section to re- 
quire the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in the distribution of Federal 
educational assistance, to accept court-or- 
dered plans of desegregation as being com- 
plete and sufficient to qualify for such assist- 
ance without the imposition of further 
conditions.” 

(a) Neither the Department of Justice nor 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare shall be authorized to support the 
assignment or requirement of any public 
school student to attend a particular school 
because of his or her race, creed or color, not- 
withstanding any other law or laws. 

(b) No funds heretofore or hereafter au- 
thorized or appropriated by any law to or for 
the Department of Justice or the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, or other- 
wise, to be expended, shall be expended to 
support the assignment or requirement of 
any public school student to attend a par- 
ticular school because of his race, creed or 
color. 
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(c) Notwithstanding subsections (a) and 
(b), and any other law or laws, any plan for 
desegregation, including plans calling for the 
transportation of students, required or per- 
mitted by any Court of the United States 
to be conducted by any local educational 
agency within the United States, shall, upon 
request by such agency, be accepted and ap- 
proved by the Department of Justice and 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare as a complete and sufficient “plan 
for desegregation” for the purpose of quali- 
fying for and receiving any assistance under 
any law of the United States authorizing or 
requiring the furnishing of Federal assist- 
ance, and neither the Department of Justice 
nor the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall deny such assistance to any 
public educational agency within the United 
States because of failure of such agency to 
meet any condition except willful failure to 
comply with such plan of desegregation. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other law or 
laws, no Court of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction or authority to enforce any 
order or judgment to the extent that it pro- 
vides for the assignment or requirement of 
any public school student to attend a partic- 
ular school because of his or her race, creed 
or color, until appeals in connection with 
such order or judgment have been exhausted 
or, in the event no appeals are taken, until 
the time for such appeals has expired. 

(e) Definitions. 

(1) “Local educational agency” means a 
public board of education or other public 
authority legally constituted within a State 
either for administrative control or direction 
of, or to perform a service function for, pub- 
lic elementary or secondary schools in a 
city, county, township, school district, or 
other political subdivision of a State, or such 
combination of school districts or counties 
as are recognized in a State as an adminis- 
trative agency for its public elementary or 
secondary schools, or a combination of local 
educational agencies; and includes any other 
public institution or agency having admin- 
istrative control and direction of a public 
elementary or secondary school. 

(2) “Support” shall include, but not be 
limited to: 

(a) advocacy both in and out of court; 

(b) the preparation of plans for desegre- 
gation both in and out of court; 

(c) the withholding of funds appropriated 
for educational purposes because of or con- 
tingent upon compliance with a plan for 
desegregation; and 

(d) any other form of action, withholding 
of action, or other conduct; 


having as its purpose or effect the induce- 
ment of any person or persons, any educa- 
tional agency, or any Court, to adopt any 
plan for desegregation providing for the as- 
signment or requirement of any public 
school student to attend a particular school 
because of his race, color or creed. 

(3) The terms “assignment” and “re- 
quirement” shall be deemed to include, but 
not be limited to, individual selection, selec- 
tion as part of a group, provision for trans- 
fer or transportation, or any other form of 
selection or assignment for school attend- 
ance purposes. 

(4) The term “public school pupil” shall 
be deemed to include any pupil, regardless 
of race, creed or color who is eligible to 
or required to attend any form or type of 
school conducted by any local educational 
agency within the United States, or any 
territory thereof. 

(5) “Because of” shall mean “solely be- 
cause of” as well as “partially because of.” 

(6) “Assistance” shall be deemed to mean 
any form of assistance, including, but not 
limited to, money and services. 

(7) “Any law of the United States au- 
thorizing or requiring the furnishing of 
federal assistance” shall include, but not be 
limited to: 
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1. The Education Professions Development 
Act, Part D (20 U.S.C. 1119-1119a). 

2. The Cooperative Research Act (20 U.S.C. 
331-332b). 

3. The Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title IV 
(42 U.S.C. 2000c—2000c-9) . 

4. The Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, Section 807 (20 U.S.C. 887) . 

5. The Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1967, Section 402 (20 
U.S.C. 1222). 

6. The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
Title II (42 U.S.C. 2781-2837) (under au- 
thority delegated to the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare). 

7. Appropriations Acts heretofore 
hereafter relating to such laws. 

(f) If any provision of this Section or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
Stance, is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the Section and the applica- 
tion of such provision to other persons and 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

(g) All laws or parts of laws not in con- 
fiict herewith be and the same are hereby 
repealed. 

(h) This Section shall take effect upon the 
date of its enactment, and shall expire at 
midnight on June 30, 1973. 

(i) Subsections (a) and (b) of this Sec- 
tion shall not apply to support furnished to 
any local educational agency pursuant to the 
written request of such agency, but this Sub- 
section (i) shall permit such support only for 
the purposes requested by such agency and 
pound until such request shall have been with- 

rawn." 


and 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPORTS 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Subcommittee on Ag- 
ricultural Exports of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry will 
hold a 1 day hearing beginning at 10 
a.m., in room 324, Old Senate Office 
Building, on Friday, November 5, 1971, 
in order to assess or determine the situa- 
tion regarding agricultural exports in 
light of the current labor-management 
dispute in the shipping industry. 

Although the subcommittee does not 
have jurisdiction over labor-manage- 
ment disputes, the purpose of this hear- 
ing is to determine to what extent injury 
is occurring to agriculture and to make 
available the facts concerning this situa- 
tion for the benefit of the Members of 
Congress and the Executive. 

I have received numerous requests for 
such hearings not only from numerous 
farm groups and individual farmers, 
members of the Senate Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee and other Senators 
as well. 

Anyone wishing to testify should con- 
tact the committee staff as soon as pos- 
sible. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


PROPHET IN HIS OWN TIME 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, there 
are many who would have us believe they 
are prophets and sages in this country of 
ours, but none of these has proved to have 
more legitimacy than social philosopher 
and architecture critic, Lewis Mumford. 

For many years, Mr. Mumford has been 
warning us that bigness for its own sake 
is the sure path to chaos in our cities. 
His predictions of an impersonal, high 
speed life in urban areas that leads to 
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nervous breakdowns and similar forms of 
trauma have come true. 

Mr. Mumford says that our patterns of 
living must be kept within a reasonable 
framework, in neighborhoods or villages 
where people know one another, where 
they are not merely social security num- 
bers. 

There are many indications that there 
are economies of scale in urbanization. 
Once a city’s population gets to certain 
levels, the cost of fire and police and 
other services soars. 

There is one more indication that we 
must turn our eyes as a nation to the de- 
velopment of our forgotten rural towns 
and communities. If we will adopt a na- 
tional policy of balanced growth we can 
make some important new beginnings in 
saving Small Town, U.S.A., and in solving 
the crisis of the cities. 

Mr. Mumford recently received the 
Hodgkins Medal from the Smithsonian 
Institution, a richly deserved honor for a 
man who has lived to see his prophecies 
come true. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article about Mr. Mumford, 
published in the Washington Post of Oc- 
tober 23, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEWIS MUMFORD— PROVED RIGHT 
IN His Own TIME 


(By Michael Kernan) 
A man who is ignored, but right, may 
develop a haunted look over the years, or he 
may turn into a contented paterfamilias with 


deliberate gestures, like Lewis Mumford. 

The difference is this: Mumford has been 
proved right in his own time. His 1938 pro- 
posals for handling the growth of Honolulu 
were rejected instantly by that city when 
presented. By 1942, officials were conceding 
that Pearl Harbor might not have been so 
bad if Mumford’s highway~plan had been 
carried out. Today, Honolulu regards the pro- 
posals as a classic might-have-been, solving 
the horrendous problems of the city's moun- 
tains and waterways not seen by the city at 
the time but now all too visible, not to say 
overwhelming. 

“The thing is,” said the 76-year-old social 
philosopher and pioneer architecture critic, 
“we refuse to realize that this is not a nor- 
mal period, that it is a terrible time of 
demoralization and disintegration—the dis- 
integration of civilization itself. 

“People buy bolts for their doors and think 
they have solved the problem. But they con- 
tinue to live in terror. Because our life is 
meaningless. We have to have music in our 
ears all day because we don’t want to be 
left alone with ourselves. We turn on the 
TV and think we're in contact with the 
world. Actually, we've never been more 
alone.” 

The words came fast and easily, as should 
be expected of a man who has written two 
dozen books, and not pamphlets either, but 
solid works designed for the ages, whose 
titles resound with words like survival, man, 
civilization, life and history. His latest, “The 
Pentagon of Power,” is the second volume of 
what even he calls a major work, “The Myth 
of the Machine.” 

Though he does not attack man’s tool- 
making ability itself, Mumford does say that 
the obsessive scramble to produce the mega- 
machine has reduced us to mere button- 
pushers, “To do everything that is techni- 
cally possible,” he quotes another thinker, “is 
non-technical behavior.” In other words, 
man's genius for adapting to his environ- 
ment may lead him to adapt to the mech- 
anized environment he has created himself, 
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accepting smog and pollution and dehu- 
manization with fatal ease. 

No wonder Lewis Mumford’s books are 
listed in the Whole Earth Catalogue. 

He was asked about the problem of the 
adult American dropout, the person who 
feels that neither political party is relating 
to the concerns of people, who feels power- 
less, utterly disillusioned with the “go-to- 
the-polls, write-your-congressman” recourse, 
and who will either vote for some radical 
group or not vote at all. 

“Our Constitution,” he replied, “was con- 
ceived for a collection of small communities 
with a common basis. No organization has 
yet been perfected to handle such a large- 
scale operation as our country has become— 
on a democratic basis. We have always come 
up with a dictatorial pattern when dealing 
with this large an operation.” 

The answer lies, he said (as he has been 
saying for a generation), in neighborhoods 
or villages where everyone knows everyone 
else as people and not as addresses or Social 
Security numbers. 

“Village life has its limitations, of course,” 
he added. “You have to have fundamentally 
the same opinions as your neighbors. And 
you don’t get great art or scientific advances 
from a village unless by luck. But I think we 
need this stable fundamental unit to sur- 
vive.” 

Architectural critic Jane Jacobs has gotten 
a lot of mileage from her concept of neigh- 
borhods within cities, as in London (“a col- 
lection of villages,” Mumford noted), but she 
is interested in dynamism, as he put it, while 
he seeks stability above all in our shattered 
world. 

Mumford, whose son Geddes was killed in 
action at 19 in World War II and whose 
daughter, Alison Jane, recently moved out of 
her urban neighborhood in Brooklyn to a 
suburb near her parents in Amenia, N.Y., just 
celebrated his 50th wedding anniversary and, 
Whole Earth Catalogue or not, confesses 
himself appalled at the so-called Now gen- 
eration. His reason is that Now is a tragically 
short time. The young, he observed, exist in 
a present so narrow that they grossly under- 
rate their own capabilities along with man’s 
accomplishments and potential. 

“We've given them this heritage of the 
bomb,” he said, “and they actually don’t ex- 
pect to live beyond 30. So why should they 
make an effort? You can’t do anything 
worthwhile unless you can take your future 
for granted.” 

Shaking his head at the thought of the 
agonizing reappraisal that must face these 
young people when they find themselves 30 
and still very undramatically alive, Mumford 
commented that TV and radio are creating 
an illiterate population, dangerously suscep- 
tible to control, because people no longer 
make the effort to read. 

“I'm not a pessimist, you understand,” he 
added, “any more than the surgeon who 
diagnoses terminal cancer is a pessimist. He's 
just reporting on a condition that exists.” 

Change is possible only through a massive 
spontaneous movement, he said. “It won't 
come overnight, but all at once there will be 
a body of people who see they are talking 
the same language, have the same hopes.” 

Mumford called attention to the citation 
on his Hodgkins Medal, awarded him this 
week by the Smithsonian Institution for his 
contributions to our knowledge of the cul- 
tural aspects of man’s environmental rela- 
tions. 

It reads in part: “for endowing man with 
new abilities to discover the reciprocal in- 
fluences of culture and landscapes. .. .” It 
was only the 10th medal awarded since 1891. 

“This means more to me than the Nobel 
prize, not that I would ever get the Nobel 
prize,” said Mumford, “because it’s the first 
time it was given to someone who wasn't a 
specialist.” 

In 30 years Current Biography has pro- 
moted Lewis Mumford from “architectural 
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authority” to “man of the Renaissance.” 
Lucky the prophet who lives to see himself 
vindicated. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC POLICIES— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR TAFT 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, on October 
26, 1971, I delivered a speech before the 
Financial World Banquet in New York 
City. The speech summarizes some of 
my thinking on current economic poli- 
cies. I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CURRENT ECONOMIC PoLicres—ADDRESS BY 
Senator Tarr 

America has always been a trading nation. 
British mercantilism was a major contribut- 
ing factor to our national genesis. Attempts 
by the English to curb American manufac- 
turers through the navigation acts, enumer- 
ated articles, the wool act, the molasses act, 
the sugar act, and the stamp act, did much 
to awaken a sense of national identity. 

Historian Charles Beard has even made a 
strong case that the ratification of our Con- 
stitution by the States was essentially of 
economic significance and the ratification 
vote followed closely the economic interests 
to be served by the new form of government. 

Throughout American history the economy 
has been the eternal issue. It was to some 
extent the economy that divided Hamilton 
and Jefferson when they were both members 
of President Washington’s cabinet. It was 
the fight over the United States Bank which 
dominated the Jackson period and the strug- 
gles over the tariff and free silver command- 
ed the center stage of American history into 
the twentieth century. In fact it was the 
weakness of the Articles of Confederation 
with respect to the economy which led to 
the constitutional convention and our pres- 
ent form of government. 

The panic of 1893 resulted in a depletion 
of the Treasury's gold reserves. This was ex- 
acerbated by excessive imports and an im- 
balance in American trade. The sanctity of 
gold was challenged by a Congressman from 
Nebraska named William Jennings Bryan, 
who voiced to his party's convention the 
famous words: 

“You shall not press down upon the brow 
of labor this crown of thorns; you shall not 
crucify mankind upon a cross of gold.” 

Now in 1971 the question of gold has once 
again become prominent in economic and 
political circles. Today’s question does not 
call for silver tongued oratory but it does 
call for a general understanding on the part 
of the American people as one of the impor- 
tant economic factors which can affect the 
American standard of living. After World 
War II to give impetus to their economic 
recoveries, Japan and Germany set their ex- 
change rates at an artificially low level. This 
plus low labor costs permitted their goods to 
be sold very cheaply on international mar- 
kets and made the importation of foreign 
goods by their nationals more expensive. 
These economic policies were tolerable to the 
U.S. so long as the United States was en- 
couraging the postwar economic recovery of 
our former adversaries. Such policies are no 
longer acceptable today. 

In the second quarter of 1971, our balance 
of payments on a net liquidity basis was 
running a deficit (at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate) in excess of $23 billion. In ad- 
dition it appears that the U.S. is sure to suf- 
fer its first major trade deficit since 1893. 

America’s position in world trade has been 
seriously eroded during the past two decades. 
For instance, in 1950 the United States’ share 
of world automobile production was 76%. 
Last year it dropped to 33%. In 1950 the 
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United States’ share of world steel produc- 
tion was 47%. Last year it was only 20%. 

America has been the world leader in mod- 
ern tool production since before World War 
I. By the end of this year we will have fallen 
behind Russia, Japan and Western Germany. 

Almost half of our shoes are imported. 
More than half of our black and white tele- 
vision sets are imported, and 90% of our 
radios are imported. 

Since 1950 our growth rate in terms of 
constant dollars has been the third lowest 
among the world’s 21 leading industrial na- 
tions. Japan’s growth has exceeded ours by 
a three-to-one ratio. After World War IT the 
U.S. was supreme in world shipbuilding. Last 
year we built only 2% of the world’s produc- 
tion of merchant ships. 

In 1970, we imported 96% of our motor- 
cycles, 30% of our ceramic tile, 90% of our 
baseball gloves, 30% of our bicycles and 76% 
of our tennis rackets. 

Andrew Biemiller, Director of Legislation 
for the AFL-CIO, recently estimated that, 

“Approximately 700,000 American jobs 
were lost directly as a result of foreign com- 
petition between 1966 and 1969 alone.” 

Add that to a demobilization of 2.5 mil- 
lion military and defense workers and no 
wonder unemployment went soaring. 

Through the first half of 1971 the US. 
was running a trade deficit with Japan at 
an annual rate of $2.8 billion. Moreover, Ja- 
pan’s Official reserves now exceed those of 
the United States. In this setting, it should 
be clear that Japan’s recovery from World 
War II is complete and it is time for our own 
recovery from post war economic policies to 


n. 

In a word it is time for America to take 
off the white gloves. We must let our trad- 
ing partners understand that they must ac- 
cept the rigors as well as the profits of a 
free world market. 

In looking at our balance of payments 
deficit, it would be tempting to seek a high 
wall of protection as the answer, The advo- 
cates of protectionism, however, would forget 
that even in 1970, our exports exceeded our 

. Our balance of payments deficit 
came from capital flows, military expendi- 
ture, and miscellaneous. We had a substan- 
tial positive flow from investment income 
and a small gain in balance of trade. This 
year, of course, the balance of trade may be 
unfavorable. However, protectionism would 
destroy as many American jobs in the export- 
related industries as it protects in the indus- 
tries threatened by imports. In addition, pro- 
tectionism increases the cost of goods for the 
American consumer. One important answer 
to foreign imports is more efficient produc- 
tive facilities in the United States, 

With respect to the value of the dollar, 
the President has had no choice but to close 
the gold window by ceasing to sell gold at 
$35.00 an ounce. The U.S. balance of pay- 
ments was in increasingly serious deficit. For- 
eign holdings made dollar liabilities 400% 
larger than the U.S. gold stock and a run on 
the bank was well under way. 

Some economists are suggesting that the 
dollar should undergo limited devaluation. 
This suggestion has much attraction and 
should not be vetoed because of shibboleths 
on the sanctity of gold. Probably any de- 
valuation should be contingent on IMF 
changing its rules to permit a fluctuation in 
national currency values of perhaps 3% 
either way. Such a band of fluctuation would 
permit appropriate dollar revaluation and 
might even allow a return to $35.00 an ounce 
for gold when the U.S. payments position is 
restored. 

Directly tied to the balance of payments 
question is the cost of maintaining our 
NATO forces in Europe. While I was opposed 
to the Mansfield Amendment that would 
have reduced those forces by 50%, I do agree 
that the time has come for the European 
Nations to undertake a full share of the cost 
of maintaining their own defense. 
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By partially freeing the dollar from gold 
the President has allowed a small free mar- 
ket devaluation and this is of critical im- 
portance to America’s business and working- 
men alike. Limiting devaluation or revalua- 
tion by our competitors, will make foreign 
goods more costly in America and will allow 
American products to recapture domestic 
and foreign markets. Such a move might be 
directly translated into thousands of Amer- 
ican jobs and profits for American manu- 
facturers. 

The second major move which the Presi- 
dent took on August 15 was the temporary 
10% surcharge. It should be emphasized that 
this is not a return to protectionism. We are 
not going to retreat to the policies which, 
for instance, saw the Dingley Tariff of 1897 
raise duties to an average level of 57%. 

The 10% surcharge announced by the 
President is a temporary move but an im- 
portant bargaining chip. Free trade must be 
& two-way street, and not simply a one- 
way super highway to the American con- 
sumer. All too frequently our trading part- 
ners have imposed indirect restraints upon 
American goods which have undercut the 
support and substance of free trade. For ex- 
ample, prior to August 15 Japanese automo- 
biles entering this country faced a 3.5% im- 
port duty. American cars entering Japan, 
however, were subject to a 10% duty and also 
to a commodities tax based upon engine dis- 
placements and wheel base. A Ford Pinto 
costing $2,000 would sell for $5,000 in Japan 
because of these indirect trade barriers. At 
that price it is no wonder that the Japanese 
have no yen for the Pinto. 

The 10% import duty gives this country an 
important bargaining position in our effort 
to have Japan and other countries face up 
to the need for revaluation of their curren- 
cies and the elimination of indirect re- 
straints against American imports. 

At the heart of America’s economic difi- 
culties lies also the problem of productivity. 
The U.S. Department of Labor has reported 
that during the period from 1965 through 
1970, the U.S. rate of productivity increase 
on an annual basis—was the lowest of any 
major free world nation. While Japan ex- 
perienced an annual productivity increase of 
14.2% and the Netherlands gained 8.5%, our 
productivity increase was 1.9%. 

While our annual productivity gains have 
shown a lag our wage rates have not been 
similarly retarded. In fact, the wage gap in 
relation to our major foreign competitors was 
greater in 1970 than it was a decade ea-lier. 
In 1960, American industries were paying an 
average of $2.43 an hour more than our Jap- 
anese competitors. By 1970, American indus- 
try was paying $3.23 per hour more than 
Japanese firms, This wage gap was similarly 
widened in relation to Great Britain, Italy, 
France, and Western Germany. 

For years, American industry has been able 
to overcome the wage differential enjoyed by 
our foreign competitors through greater pro- 
ductivity. By falling into last place in the 
growth of productivity, this equalizing factor 
has now been lost. Industry week has re- 
ported that it currently takes the Japanese 
5.7 man hours to produce a ton of raw steel. 
It takes us 7.31 man hours. 

Let me emphasize again that productivity 
is the key to America’s standard of living. As 
Frank Porter stated in the Washington Post 
recently— 

“If productivity had remained static over 
the centuries, man would never have emerged 
from the stone age. Increases in the standard 
of living are only possible through increases 
through productivity: Man can only con- 
sume what he produces. 

Our productivity lag also has a direct effect 
upon inflation. John H. Carson commented 
this month in Industry Week. 

“We are in the grip of a price inflation re- 
Sulting in part from the basic fact that un- 
earned wage increases must be passed on to 
the consumer.” 
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Productivity is directly related to our abil- 
ity to compete for foreign markets, our 
ability to compete for domestic markets, the 
number of jobs which we can provide for 
American workingmen, our balance of trade, 
and the value of our dollar. It is, therefore, 
imperative that we set as our number one 
economic priority the increase in American 
productivity. I suggest that we attack pro- 
ductivity on several broad fronts. 

First, we should seriously question whether 
or not restrictive and anti-productive work 
rules should be enforceable if they are not di- 
rectly related to the health and safety of the 
American worker. For example, for years 
America’s railroads had to change crews every 
100 miles as though we were still living in the 
steam age. Many American newspapers have 
to set bogus type. That is, simply because of 
union work rules, they set type for ads that 
they have no intention of ever running. On 
our nation's waterfronts, work rules cur- 
rently require that 28 men be assigned on 
an unloading crew per crane, when 16 could 
easily perform the task. The new Lash ship 
work rules currently require 36-44 men when 
7-10 are all that are needed upon the job. 
Some unions mistakenly think that these 
work rules protect jobs. Just the opposite is 
true, They destroy productivity and thereby 
destroy the competitive position and the buy- 
ing power of the American worker. What kind 
of job protection was it when union work 
rules helped to close the New York Mirror, 
the New York Journal American, the World 
Telegram and Sun, the Brooklyn Eagle, and 
the New York Herald Tribune? When Amer- 
ican industry is forced to utilize more men 
than are needed for the job, it simply means 
that the income generated from that work 
must be divided more ways and every worker 
will have his buying power reduced. To im- 
prove the economic well-being of all Ameri- 
cans we must act by declaring certain types 
of restrictive contracts and clauses void as 
against public policy. 

The second major report that we must un- 
dertake to improve our Nation’s productivity 
is the modernization of our tools of produc- 
tion. At the present time the United States 
reinvests a smaller portion of its gross na- 
tional product in productive tools and equip- 
ment than any major industrial nation. Dur- 
ing 1967 and 1968, for example, while Japan 
reinvested 25.1% of its gross national product 
in machinery and equipment we reinvested 
only 6.9%. 

In large part, this investment lag is the 
direct result of our restrictive tax policies 
which retard rather than stimulate invest- 
ment. 

The accelerated depreciation guidelines an- 
nounced by the President, and the proposed 
reinstitution of the investment tax credit 
will simply help to bring us back into line 
with the tax policies of our major industrial 
competitors. 

For example, aggregate cost recovery al- 
lowances for the first taxable year in Ger- 
many averaged 16.7%; in Sweden 30.0%; in 
France 31.3%; in Japan 34.5%; and in Great 
Britain 57.8%; but American industry has 
been able to recover an average of only 7.7% 
during the first year. 

As early as April 22, I gave a speech in the 
Senate calling for the restoration of the in- 
vestment tax credit. I did so because I recog- 
nize that there is a direct correlation be- 
tween the tax credit and the productivity. 
During the last decade, for example, during 
those years when the tax credit was in ef- 
fect, our productivity increased at an annual 
rate of 4.5%. During those years in the last 
decade when the investment tax credit was 
not in effect, our productivity increased at 
an annual rate of only 24%. We should not 
lose sight of the significance of these figures. 
A productivity increase of only 04% (an- 
nual growth rate) would translate into an 
additional $250 billion in gross national 
product during the next decade. 

As a third attack I believe that American 
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productivity can be assisted by cutting back 
on the over-regulation of American busi- 
ness. This is nowhere more clear than in the 
area of ICC regulations. The ICC was created 
in large part to prohibit arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory rates. The record of the ICC 
shows, however, that it has sometimes done 
exactly the opposite. Rates vary not as to 
the commodity shipped, but as to the direc- 
tion in which the freight moves. For example, 
to ship synthetic rubber from Louisville, 
Kentucky to New York City for export, 834 
miles, the rate in 1970 was 95¢ per hundred- 
weight; but the rate for that same com- 
modity from Louisville to Toledo, a distance 
of only 298 miles, was $1.18 per hundred- 
weight. Aside from area discrimination, why 
it should cost more to ship rubber 298 miles 
rather than 834 miles is a secret locked 
within the bureaucratic tangles of the ICC. 

Earlier this year, Mr. Herbert Whitten, a 
Transportation Consultant for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, wrote to me and 
estimated that: 

“There are in existence 43 trillion railroad 
rates on file at the ICC.” 

He wrote that he has: 

“Personally measured the tariffs on file in 
the ICC Tariff room and counted 4,300 feet 
of “tariffs—without an index to the rates 
covered. This is equal to a stack seven and 
one-half to eight times as tall as the Wash- 
ington Monument and three and one-half 
times as tall as the Empire State Building 
with its TV antenna.” 

I have maintained that railroad rate reg- 
ulation has resulted in higher costs for ship- 
pers and consumers, When rates are set by 
regional cartels with the blessing of the ICC, 
it is the American consumer who has to pick 
up the tab. 

Earlier this year, I introduced S. 1092. The 
Modern Railway Transportation Act, which 
would have de-regulated Railroad freight 
rates. A study undertaken for the Brookings 
Institution by Professor Thomas Moore of 
Michigan State University has now confirmed 
my view that price competition in transpor- 
tation would result over all in lower rather 
than higher rates. His study estimates that 
de-regulation could saye American ship- 
pers and consumers up to $7 billion per 
year. This would mean cheaper cars and 
cheaper food for the American family. 

Another example of over-regulation which 
the Modern Railway Transportation Act 
would correct is the requirement that rail- 
roads continue to operate unproductive 
branch lines. On February 11, 1971, the trus- 
tees of the Penn Central reported that 40% 
of its 20,000 route miles should be elimi- 
nated. Mr. J. R. Brennan, Vice President of 
the Chicago and North Western Railway 
Company, has written to me that: 

“Nearly 40% of the entire North Western 
system could be abandoned with a maxi- 
mum loss of only 3.7% of our total freight 
revenues..." 

If we are really interested in productivity, 
it makes no sense to require railroads to 
operate hundreds and even thousands of 
miles of unproductive branch lines. The re- 
quired operation of these lines places a drain 
on equipment and working capital involves 
costly maintenance, and results in higher 
charges to shippers and consumers. We can- 
not expect railroads to have their shippers 
subsidize inefficient operations and at the 
same time expect them to provide good serv- 
ice to the public and high wages to their em- 
ployees. 

By freeing American business from some 
types of over-regulation such as that which 
I have just described, we can permit our 
economy better to serve the American peo- 
ple and augment our nation’s standard of 
living. 

There are, of course, some inefficiencies 
that we accept by choice because of the qual- 
ity of life which we as Americans desire. For 
example, we are not going to cut corners 
on measures to protect equal opportunity, 
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our environment, our health, or our safety, 
even though these may somewhat reduce pro- 
ductivity. However, we should continually 
review the extent to which our productive 
system is being sapped by unnecessary ex- 
penditures in both the military and civilian 
sectors, 

With regard to wages and prices, I am 
pleased that the President has continued a 
policy of wage and price restraint. His goal 
is to reduce inflation to between two and 
three percent annually by the end of 1972. 

Under Phase I, wages and prices were nec- 
essarily straitjacketed by the emergency 
nature of the President's action. Under Phase 
II, certain wage and price adjustments will 
be allowed to correct inequities. However, 
these adjustments will stay within guide- 
lines which are to be formulated before 
November 13. 

The overwhelming majority of Americans 
support the idea of wage and price stabiliza- 
tion. The President’s authority over wage 
and price stabilization should clearly be ex- 
tended to dividends and interest. Hopefully 
normal market forces and pricing will keep 
them in line without strict controls. In that 
regard I am pleased that the President has 
asked the Congress to give him standby au- 
thority to impose controls on dividends and 
interest so that controls will be even-ended, 
affecting business and labor alike. 

The President has indicated that he will 
act to curb “windfall” profits. Business and 
the country should back him in it. It is the 
most effective argument against allowing 
wage increases to go into effect that would 
blow the lid off the freeze. It is the best way 
to avoid any need for an unworkable and 
Stultifying excess profits tax. Such a tax 
would run counter to the objective of mak- 
ing our economy more efficient. We should 
be trying to reward efficiency and produc- 
tivity rather than erecting tax walls against 
business success. 

On the wage and price front, it is obvious 
that Phase II is also an interim or temporary 
solution. In that context we must begin to 
formulate an economic strategy to see that 
workingmen derive their fair share of the 
productivity of American industry, while at 
the same time assuring the American con- 
sumer that wage settlements are not infia- 
tionary. Within this framework I believe 
that we should move to some type of system 
whereby wages may be related to productiv- 
ity and the cost of living. Obviously, this 
would take a great deal of study, inasmuch 
as there is really no productivity measure- 
ment In the service sectors of our economy. 
However, by relating wages to productivity 
we will give the worker a direct financial in- 
centive to increase productivity and strike 
down restrictive work practices. In today's 
competitive world the U.S. can no longer 
afford the luxury of having business and 
labor look at each other as economic op- 
ponents. By relating wages to productivity, 
workers and business will better appreciate 
the fact that they are both drinking from the 
same wellspring, and that they have a com- 
mon cause in increasing the efficiency and 
productivity of American industry. 

The textile break-through of October 15 
shows flexibility on the part of the Admin- 
istration in handling the international trade 
relations, which is commendable. I believe 
that this is one additional indication that 
the United States is going to reassert its 
position in a positive way in the interna- 
tional trade area. 

Let me also make a comment about the ex- 
pulsion of the Republic of China from the 
United Nations since I believe that this does 
have an important impact on economic ques- 
tions. While all Americans should deeply 
resent expulsion of the Republic of China 
and while it is likely to endanger the future 
of the United Nations, it should not trigger 
regressive actions on the U.N. against U.S. 
interests. 

Inevitably, 


the UN action will create a 
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tougher attitude in Congress and throughout 
the nation on foreign aid, voluntary and as- 
sessed contributions to the United Nations, 
support of other international organizations, 
and international trade relations. However, 
it should not be permitted to isolate the 
country from the United Nations or to pre- 
vent the United States taking the lead to 
radically revise the UN Charter. We are long 
overdue in moving in this direction. 

Likewise, it should not slow our attempts 
to bring about a long-term resolution of in- 
ternational monetary crises or to turn us 
away from expanding world trade to a protec- 
tionist foreign aid policy. 

1971 will be recorded as a great transition 
period for the American economy. It should 
be recorded as a period in which America 
reasserts its economic leadership and em- 
barks on new policies destined to recapture 
world markets. The period of complacency 
must be gone, The time for us to cast aside 
old habits and practices and begin a new 
competitive fight for jobs, profits and buy- 
ing power, has now begun, 


CONTROL OF USE OF TOXIC 
SUBSTANCES 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the news 
increasingly contains stories of toxic 
substances endangering the health of 
our citizens—PCB'’s—polychlorinated bi- 
phenyls—DDT, mercury and cyclamates, 
to name some prominent examples. 

Many of these substances initially 
seemed to be safe for human consump- 
tion. Only after mass use are they found 
to be hazardous. 

It has long been my view that the 
American people should no longer be 
the laboratory guinea pigs for testing 
possibly toxie substances and that we 
should adopt a first time safe policy 
in testing potentially hazardous sub- 
stances, before they are mass produced 
and consumed. 

Bruce McDuffie, in an article entitled 
“The Toxic Americans,” published in the 
New York Times October 17, addressed 
himself to the problem of identifying and 
controlling the use of toxic substances. 
Professor McDuffie, of the State Univer- 
sity at Binghampton, N.Y., made the 
original findings that led to the dis- 
covery of mercury-tainted fish and thus 
is uniquely qualified to discuss the in- 
creasing appearance of toxic substances 
in our daily lives. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
thoughtful article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 17, 1971] 
Tue Toxic AMERICANS 
(By Bruce McDuffie) 

BINGHAMPTON, N.Y.—According to Alex- 
ander Pope, the proper study of mankind is 
man—and it looks like we're getting around 
to that these days in the pollution business. 
Significant concentrations of mercury are 
found in many fresh-water fish, in predator- 
type ocean fish, and now in this country sig- 
nificant (but not yet toxic) concentrations 
of mercury have been found in man the 
consumer. So mercury joins DDT metabo- 
lites on the list of toxic substances rising 
in man. 

Life is precarious for all species, modern 
man being no exception. We are learning 
that it is hazardous to live in an industralized 
society and be at the apex of the food chain. 
What can be done about toxic substances 
in our food? (Not to speak here of food ad- 
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ditives and botulism.) Extensive monitoring 
by the Food and Drug Administration to keep 
the worst of it off the market is essential 
and commendable (provided it doesn't go on 
the market in another country in a sort of 
reverse good-neighbor policy). But as DDT, 
mercury, cadmium and other substances bob 
to the surface from the environmental cess- 
pool we are faced with a double challenge: 
How can we turn off pollution, and how can 
we live with what we already have? 

What can we do to begin to stem the tide? 
Unless changes are made, an increasing flow 
of heavy metals and synthetic organics will 
inevitably trickle into our food supply, as 
witness recently PCB’s (polychlorinated bi- 
phenyls) going into fish meal, chickens, eggs 
and humans. To cope with the problem, en- 
vironmentalists are pushing in Congress for 
a strong bill to regulate the marketing and 
distribution of toxic chemicals. 

While we are trying to stem the tide of 
production, waste and effluents, we have to 
learn to live with what has already been 
done, DDT residues are in the lake trout, 
the birds and the oceans (and DDT is strictly 
a man-made substance). Pesticide residues 
are at the part per million level in the 
human body, and in mother’s milk. Mercury 
is in many fresh-water fish in amounts that 
appear to be far above the former levels. 

Scientists doubt that man has significantly 
polluted the oceans with mercury. This ques- 
tion may be answered by the analysis of 
specimens from past decades (e.g., preserved 
fish, birds, marine sediments, old cans of 
tuna), and by a careful monitoring of the 
world oceans in years to come. However, re- 
gardiess of cause, it is a fact that mercury 
now constitutes around one-tenth part per 
billion of the surface waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. As a consequence, fish 
which are high in the food chain and con- 
centrate mercury many thousand fold will 
be near the part per million level for the 
foreseeable future. And so far, there’s no 
way to take the mercury out and leave the 
fish edible. 

The tuna-swordfish gave us recently a 
ready-made experiment in which thousands 
of people participated unwittingly. Mercury 
levels were somewhat elevated in persons on 
a high tuna-swordfish diet; a careful epi- 
demiological study of this group might help 
establish with more certainty the “safe” level 
for mercury. At present many scientists are 
concerned that the safety factor for mer- 
cury (on which the 0.5 ppm acceptable F.D.A. 
level in foods is based) may not be large 
enough. 

It looks as though mankind may be in for 
a long siege of monitoring, measuring and— 
yes—labering. I refer here to the need for 
labeling foods with their actual content of 
mercury and other toxic substances. 

Placing the average analyses of potentially 
toxic substances on each lot of cans will not 
raise the processing cost significantly, as 
there are thousands of cans per lot. More im- 
portantly, it will be positive evidence to 
the consumer that the toxic substances are 
in fact being monitored. The public is be- 
coming increasingly annoyed with blanket 
assurances. 

Can we change our priorities and our hab- 
its before we do ourselyes in? Can we put 
the brakes on the gross national product 
and head toward zero population growth? 
(Could The Sunday Times be half as thick?) 
Facing the question of toxic substances in 
foods may provide some answers. It is becom- 
ing increasingly evident that all the world's 
resources, including terra firma itself, must 
be used much more understandingly in the 
future. Developing nations deserve a fair 
share, yet need not repeat our ecological 
blunders, In the long run (if we are to have 
one) all people must live in nature in a less 
demanding way. And we in the U.S.A, are by 
far the worst offenders! 
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U.S, AID TO EAST PAKISTAN 
REFUGEES 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
United States is playing a major role in 
meeting the severe food needs that exist 
in East Pakistan and is helping India to 
feed the millions of Pakistani refugees 
who have fled across the Indian border 
as a result of the civil strife. 

The President has directed that all- 
out U.S. assistance be made available in 
this emergency. Already an excellent 
start has been made through the Public 
Law 480 programs administered by the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Agency for International Development. 

Since the cyclone disaster hit East 
Pakistan in November 1970 the United 
States has furnished Pakistan, as either 
donations or coucessional sales, com- 
modities valued at more than $182 mil- 
lion for use in helping the people of East 
Pakistan. Included in these shipments 
are 1.4 million metric tons of wheat, 
125,000 tons of rice, and 125,000 tons of 
soybean oil, as well as 9,700 bales of 
cotton. 

This huge supply of food—represent- 
ing the contents of approximately 100 
cargo vessels—is enough to supply the 
population of East Pakistan with an ade- 
quate diet of 2,000 calories per person 
per day for a period of almost 2 months, 
even if they had no other source of food. 
Actually, our assistance will help for a 
much longer period than that, since a 
majority of the East Pakistanis are able 
to continue farming operations and other 
countries are assisting as well. 

Another aspect of the Pakistan prob- 
lem is the feeding of the large number 
of refugees who have crossed the border 
into India. Here, too, U.S. food aid is in- 
valuable. Our program in this area is in 
its early stages, but we have already do- 
nated to India 90,000 tons of rice, 50,000 
tons of soybean oil, and 15,000 tons of 
soy-fortified bulgur, a highly nutritious 
wheat product, as well as substantial 
quantities of blended foods, such as 
corn-soya-milk. 

The total value of these commodities 
exceeds $42 million. It is enough f6od to 
meet the entire calorie requirements of 
9 million refugees for 45 days. Current 
plans are to furnish about 40 percent of 
the food needs of the refugees in India 
for a period of 1 year. 

There is little doubt that substantially 
more aid will be needed in Pakistan and 
India in the months ahead, and the ad- 
ministration is committed to meeting 
these future needs, just as generously as 
it is helping today in this great humani- 
tarian effort. 


LEGISLATIVE REFORM 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, a great 
deal is being said nowadays about the 
deterioration and potential demise of 
State legislatures. While I know this is 
possible, I know also it is unnecessary 
because Florida’s legislature, through re- 
form, has been revitalized and made an 
effective means of good government in 
the best interests of the people of my 
State. 

Iam proud of Florida’s legislature and 
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the job it is doing. The quality of its 
operations became evident once more at 
a recent seminar on legislative reform 
sponsored by the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association and held at the 
University of Virginia. 

Mr. John R. Barry, political editor of 
the Jacksonville, Fla., Journal, partici- 
pated in that seminar and followed up 
with an interesting, worthwhile column 
which was published in the Journal on 
October 17, 1971. 

Mr. President, in order to further focus 
attention on the need for legislative re- 
form and to point up for the benefit of 
others what has been accomplished in 
Florida, I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Barry’s column be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LEGISLATIVE EXCURSION: FLORIDA Is Great— 
BY COMPARISON 
(By John R. Barry) 

It is always good to get home again. That's 
something that can be said about more than 
just vacations and business trips. It can be 
said of the kind of “legislative excursion” I 
recently experienced among Florida's sister 
states of the Union. 

Florida’s legislative process looks good in 
anybody's democracy when sized up against 
other states. Now, the trick is going to be up 
to the people of Florida to conscientiously 
keep it that way. 

My “legislative excursion” was to the beau- 
tiful campus of the University of Virginia, 
which is steeped in the lore of Jeffersonian 
democracy as well as in the wide-ranging 
genius of Thomas Jefferson the man. 

Last year as the result of an extensive 
study of the 50 state legislatures by the 
Citizens Conference on State Legislatures. 
Florida was picked as having the fourth best 
legislature in the nation. The measuring stick 
has five criteria. They are how well a legis- 
lature functions, its accountability to the 
people, how well its members and the public 
are informed about what goes on in the legis- 
lature, how independent it is (mostly from 
executive branch domination) and how 
representative it is. 

While Florida's over all score was fourth 
in the nation, its rating in each category 
was: Functional, fifth; accountable, eighth; 
informed, fourth; independent, first; repre- 
sentative, 30th. 


BUDGET FACTS 


Last week, this column sought to explain 
where Florida's $15.2 million legislative 
budget went—$3.7 million to the legislative 
auditor to see what the executive branch does 
with $3.2 billion in taxes and trust funds; 
$1.9 million for joint House-Senate manage- 
ment; and $9.5 million for salaries and ex- 
penses (including typewriters, desks, etc.) 
of legislators, their staffs, and committee staff 
specialists and their aides. 

Taking a general fund (general taxation) 
budget of $1.35 billion and a trust fund 
(gasoline tax, federal matching monies, fees 
and licenses) of $1.87 billion, the cost of the 
Florida legislature for setting policy and 
overseeing this massive financial operation 
looks pretty small. 

The $15.2 million legislative budget is 
something less than one half of one per 
cent of the total state budget of $3.2 billion. 
And that fraction of one percent looks good 
in view of estimates by political scientists 
and others interested in state government 
that a legislature costs about one percent of 
the total cost of running a state govern- 
ment. 

Florida achieved its status as fourth in the 
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nation on the Citizens Conference “score 
board” by reforms instituted in the last sey- 
eral years—reforms, incidentally, that are 
still going on. 

At the University of Virginia last week, 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion sponsored a seminar under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Ralph Eisenberg of the univer- 
sity’s Institute of Government Political sci- 
entists—teachers and practitioners—from 
New Jersey, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri and 
New York—lectured on the many facets of 
the subject of legislative reform. 

SAD STORIES 

It is what we heard at the seminar that 
made us feel good to get home. This is some 
of it: 

In one state, legislators have no Office space 
nor any proper place for committee meet- 
ings. The conditions under which these leg- 
islators worked (for their citizens) were de- 
scribed as slums. Committee business, it was 
said, was conducted in saloons or even men’s 
rooms, (Florida provides each legislator with 
a capitol office; hometown office expenses; it 
provides committee offices and staff, and is 
building two multi-million dollar legislative 
office buildings in Tallahassee) . 

Another state has no code of ethics and 
permits legislators to hold jobs in other pub- 
lic offices in city and county government. 
(Florida has strict conflict of interest laws, 
which include a prohibition against holding 
any other public office, as well as establish- 
ing a code of ethics). 

Only a few states, and Florida is included, 
have committee staffs capable of reviewing 
the executive budgets of hundreds of mil- 
lions up to several billion dollars. In most 
states, despite hoopla about big budget cuts 
by the legislatures, most of what is cut is 
restored over the balance of the year. This 
is because the legislature, lacking staff ex- 
pertise, really does not know where budget 
soft spots are so it must rely on what the 
executive branch tells it. 

The list of bad practices goes on—little 
or no public hearings; little or no public 
notice of pending bills; domination of the 
legislative leadership by the governor or spe- 
cial interest lobbies; unworkable size (400 
legislators in one small state); 50 or more, 
mostly ineffectual committees; no meaning- 
ful minority party participation in commit- 
tees 


What the political scientists—professors 
and practitioners—seemed most concerned 
about is that if this non-reform inertia 
prevails, then our federation arrives at its 
200th anniversary shortly, the states will no 
longer have any meaningful role in our na- 
tional system of government. 


LOOK BACK 

Stress was laid on the fact that it was the 
states that created the national government 
and not the other way around. 

It was stated unequivocably by some, and 
the fear was at least acknowledged by even 
the more optimistic, that the states could be 
useless appendages in the national system in 
a few years’ time. 

The diversity of the states was said to be 
their strength, while the national uniformity 
imposed by a central national government 
led to the road toward a more authoritarian- 
type of system. 

Some disagreed that the states were in any 
danger of folding up, but it was conceded 
that the defense against such a happening 
was the strengthening of the various legis- 
latures in the sense that they both repre- 
sent the people and are not “wholly-owned” 
subsidiaries of the executive branch or of 
anybody else. 

Along with the observation that the states 
had created the federal system at the birth 
of this nation and not vice versa, it was 
noted that in the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, there had been de- 
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bate on whether the office of governor should 
be created at all. It was at last decided that 
someone was needed to administer the poli- 
cies adopted by the people’s representatives. 

During the seminar, the press, of course, 
came in for its share of the blame (as did 
political science professors) for the decline 
of state governments. The press for allegedly 
only presenting the bizarre and “screwball” 
antics of some legislators. The professors for 
urging their students to head for Capitol 
Hill in Washington, D.C., “where the action 
is” or was. The professors seem to think the 
action is now (or should be) on the state 
capitol hills. 

Another statement made was that the 
states are “engulfed” in the problems (20th 
Century problems) of their peoples and are 
incapable of solving these problems because 
of the stage of the deterioration (or antro- 
phication) of effective legislative power. 

KEY QUESTION 

The question was asked, Once the state 
legislatures are fully revived to power vis a 
vis a centrist-leaning federal government, 
what is the prospect that the states will not 
shirk their duties as they have on education, 
the sick, the poor, the aged, the disinher- 
ited from the bill of rights, the pollution 
question, all areas where into the federal 
bureaucracies were rushed? The response 
was that “public opinion” would not let 
these and future duties of the state govern- 
ments be shirked. 

While the press had its responsibilities 
in the matter, the real answer to the legis- 
lative strength and responsibility is the pub- 
lic, firstly, must give & damn about who it 
sends to Tallahassee to represent it, and, 
secondly, that when these legislators get 
there, they are provided with the kind of 
legislative structure that works . .. even 
if it does cost one half of one percent of 
the total budget. 

Only Floridians can keep Florida nice to 
come home to after vacations, business trips 
or “legislative excursions.” 


THE ELDERLY—ONE IN EVERY 10 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, with 
the 1971 White House Conference on Ag- 
ing scheduled for November, it would 
perhaps be wise to recall the words of a 
former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the late and distinguished 
Representative John E. Fogerty, who an- 
nounced in introducing a bill to estab- 
lish the 1961 Conference that: 

In spite of the many surveys, books, and 
conferences on aging, the greatest socom- 
plishment to date has been the output of 
words. 


A decade has passed since the first 
Conference adjourned, and history will 
show that in many instances, Congress 
acted to help insure the wel!-being of the 
Nation’s senior citizens. Laws such as 
medicare, medicaid, social security leg- 
islation, and the Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act were enacted in re- 
sponse to an urgent need for medical 
protection, better and more comprehen- 
sive pensions, and opportunities for con- 
tinued advancement and usefulness. 

But with the increasing rate of infla- 
tion, prices, and taxes, it is all too often 
apparent that those on fixed incomes, 
those older Americans who have spent 
their lives providing a real and lasting 
contribution to the community and the 
Nation as a whole, are hurt the most. 

Mr. President, older persons have less 
than half the average income of their 
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younger counterparts, yet they are re- 
quired to spend proportionally more of 
their incomes on food, shelter, and 
clothing. 

At least one in every four older Amer- 
icans is living in poverty, with many of 
these people having become poor upon 
retirement. 

Most shocking of all, however, is that 
the number of poor people over 65 has 
actually increased, while the number of 
poor under 65 decreased. 

Thus, while we have accomplished 
much over the years, it is painfully ap- 
parent that more must be done. And I 
am hopeful that during this year’s White 
House Conference, in which I have been 
invited to participate, we can fulfill the 
promise Congress made to the Nation in 
1961 by providing senior citizens with a 
coordinated and well-directed national 
policy with respect to our aged. 

Mr, President, the Special Committee 
on Aging under the superior leadership 
of my friend and colleague, the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), has over the 
years accomplished a great deal in 
bringing the problems of older Americans 
into national focus. In 1970, the com- 
mittee formulated a series of recommen- 
dations involving long- and short-term 
actions which could help establish the 
national policy which has thus far 
eluded us. I look forward to considering 
these recommendations, and it is my 
sincere hope that we can use them to 
formulate a solid program of action in 
response to the elderly needs. 

Mr. President, it is also my fervent 
hope that Congress can turn its atten- 
tion to the many constructive proposals 
concerning older Americans which have 
been offered by my colleagues both in 
the Senate and the House. Judging by the 
multiplicity of bills, it is evident that 
there is a growing awareness in Con- 
gress of the need for renewed efforts in 
this regard. I encourage committee con- 
sideration so that congressional approval 
of at least the most urgently needed pro- 
posals can be obtained. 

One measure of particular interest to 
me is S. 2512, the social security improve- 
ments bill, which I cosponsored with 
Senator Gurney. This legislation corrects 
many of the present inadequacies in 
social security by allowing a 5-percent in- 
crease in benefits, an increase to $3,000 
in a salary which a benefit recipient can 
earn, improved benefits for the disabled, 
with special allowances for the blind, a 
section authorizing strict standards for 
the operation and administration of 
nursing homes, and measures which 
should markedly enhance the operating 
effectiveness of medicare and medicaid. 
This legislation, most of which has passed 
in the House by an overwhelming major- 
ity, deserves the prompt attention of the 
Senate, and it is my sincere hope that it 
can become law as soon as possible. 

Another bill, which I have introduced, 
addresses itself to a situation which has 
caused much hardship among citizens of 
Kansas and, I am sure, older Americans 
around the Nation as well. In the past, 
many retired citizens who labored for 
years to insure an enjoyable and secure 
retirement have been forced to sell their 
homes simply because they could not 
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afford the property taxes. If enacted, the 
bill which I have introduced would allow 
landowners over 65 to declare a credit 
on their Federal income tax of all prop- 
erty taxes paid to the State in which 
they reside. 

Mr. President, a great many Americans 
65 and over have tried to prepare for 
their needs through savings. But with- 
out some means of resisting the infla- 
tionary increases in costs, taxes, and 
medical expenses, those hard-earned sav- 
ings have quickly eroded. Because of 
this situation, it is often the case that 
our aging citizens are isolated from an 
involved and healthy life. I have proposed 
legislation which could offset this prob- 
lem by providing all Americans over 65 a 
special series of savings bonds, the inter- 
est on which would be protected against 
increases in the cost of living by pro- 
viding the necessary adjustments. 

Finally, Mr. President, I believe we owe 
older Americans living in retirement the 
chance to do some of the things which 
responsibilities such as career and family 
have precluded over the years. Travel is 
one way to bring more enjoyment and 
satisfaction to retired life. Yet, in 1970, 
not only did relatively few older people 
travel throughout the Nation and world, 
but only 1 percent of our 20 million sen- 
ior citizens moved across a State line. In 
response to this problem, I have spon- 
sored legislation to provide free or re- 
duced-rate transportation to all citizens 
over 65 on commercial air, rail, and bus 
lines. And I have also cosponsored a bill 
to exempt senior citizens from paying 
entrance fees to certain recreational 
areas, such as national parks. 

Mr. President, society has long recog- 
nized that it owes its senior members a 
measure of security in recognition of the 
years they worked to better themselves, 
their communities, and their Nation. But 
in a culture which often centers its at- 
tention on youth and progress, it is at 
times a simple but regrettable matter to 
place the problems of the old behind us. 
John B. Martin, the Commissioner on 
Aging, probably stated it best when he 
said: 

It is true that a minority of the national 
population is in the later years today. ... 
One in ten Americans is an older American. 
But 70 of every 100 Americans born today 
may expect to live into their 70’s.... And 
so we truly speak for a majority. 


Older Americans deserve to remain in 
the mainstream of American life. We 
should be able to provide the means by 
which an active, useful, and rewarding 
retirement can be achieved. I am totally 
committed to this effort, and I will strive 
to enact measures which can help accom- 
plish this goal. 


THE 


“BUILDING OUR AMERICAN 
OMMUNITIES” PROGRAM 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, we 
have talked a great deal about rural de- 
velopment and the implications it has for 


the Nation. We have discussed what 
needs to be done and how to do it. All of 
us are aware that some of the root causes 
of disruption in our central cities lie in 
rural America. It is gratifying to learn 
that the Future Farmers of America in 
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Nashville, Ga., are doing something 
about building pride in their community, 
making it an attractive place to live, and 
developing opportunity. Some of my fel- 
low Senators heard Jerry Baldree, chap- 
ter president, tell the story earlier this 
year at a special luncheon. 

It is with a great sense of pride that 
I now invite the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the first national Build 
Our American Communities award was 
bestowed on the Berrien County FFA 
Chapter of Nashville, Ga., at the 44th 
National FFA Convention in Kansas City, 
Mo., on October 14. James V. Smith, Ad- 
ministrator of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, made this first award, 
which is most appropriate since he and 
his agency took the leadership in helping 
the Future Farmers develop a way to in- 
volve young people in a constructive ac- 
tion program. 

Some Senators will recall that the 
“FFA ... Building Our American Com- 
munities—BOAC” program was launched 
at a congressional breakfast on July 23 
a year ago. Since then interest has in- 
tensified. Hundreds of FFA chapters 
throughout the Nation are involved in 
the study-action program to improve 
their communities. 

It is significant, at a time when many 
young people are critical of “the Estab- 
lishment” and are looking for ways to 
make it respond, that hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people in the FFA are 
taking the lead in showing others how to 
channel this enthusiasm into productive 
avenues. They are learning, organizing, 
and doing creative and constructive 
things in their own communities. More 
than that, they are involving their elders 
in their projects and proving that there 
really is no generation gap when there 
is a common interest to work together 
to solve problems, 

Mr. President, at the national FFA 
convention a report on the “FFA... 
Building Our American Communities” 
program was presented to the 15,000 as- 
sembled delegates, officers and guests. 
That part of the report which deals with 
the Berrien FFA Chapter of Nashville, 
Ga., is titled “Community Pride Develop- 
ment, Southern Region.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that this part of the con- 
vention report be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMUNITY PRIDE DEVELOPMENT, 
SOUTHERN REGION, BERRIEN FFA 
CHAPTER, 

Nashville, Georgia. 

Build a Better Berrien County is the slogan 
Berrien FFA Chapter used for its BOAC pro- 
ject. The objective of the 170 member FFA 
Chapter was first to build community pride 
and get people involved in improving their 
community. 


An invitation to attend a planning meet- 
ing was extended to all organizations in the 
county. Representatives of fourteen (14) 
civic and municipal groups responded. It was 
decided that to build pride in the commu- 
nity through a county-wide beautification 
effort would be the first phase of their two- 
part program to improve Berrien County. 

The second phase will deal with the eco- 
nomic development of the community in- 
cluding employment and housing. 

A Berrien Beautification Day was pro- 
claimed and supported by merchants, farm- 
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ers and citizens, The chapter members com- 
pletely landscaped four (4) areas in the city 
and cleaned the city park, cemetery, city 
square, highways and school grounds. Ex- 
tensive use was made of nursery stock and 
flowers. Over one hundred (100) old and 
dilapidated buildings were dismantled and 
removed from the community. 

Three hundred (300) farmers and land- 
owners signed a cooperative agreement to 
assist in Building a Better Berrien. Mer- 
chants bought plants for landscaping and 
urban residents responded with private 
cleanup and beautification. 

The Berrien Press published a special edi- 
tion promoting FFA week and “Build A Bet- 
ter Berrien.” The FFA Chapter members as- 
sisted by selling advertising. Other publicity 
included two (2) 10-minute interviews, sev- 
enty-five (75) 1-minute spots, five (5) 10- 
minute discussions on radio as well as two 
(2) major area TV presentations. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Atlanta Journal of October 15, 1971, has 
published a story about the accomplish- 
ments of the Berrien FFA chapter and 
their national honor. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SECOND FRONT— BERRIEN FFA CHAPTER WINS 
NATIONAL Honor 
(By Stephen Edge) 

Kansas Crry.—The Berrien High School 
chapter of the Future Farmers of America 
from Nashville, Ga., walked away with top 
honors at the 44th national FFA convention. 

The Georgia chapter won the first national 
citation in FFA’s “Building Our American 
Communities” program award. 

James V. Smith, administrator of the 
Farmers Home Administration, presented the 
award. Accepting for Berrien County were 
Jerry Baldree, president of the Berrien chap- 
ter; Melvin Johnson, W. L. Patton, and James 
L. Lane, chapter advisers, and Jimmy Dillers, 
“Building Our America Communities” 
committee. 

In addition, a letter from President Nixon 
was read to the convention commending the 
Berrien chapter. The letter said in part: “The 
skill and enthusiasm with which you and 
your colleagues have translated an excellent 
idea into a practical working program has my 
greatest admiration and respect." 

In presenting the Building Our American 
Communities national award and a check 
from the national FFA foundation for $200 
Smith praised the accomplishments of the 
Berrien FFA chapter in its efforts to build 
community pride. The chapter has as its 
theme, “Build a better Berrien” and through 
radio and newspaper support was very suc- 
cessful in rallying the entire community. 
Adults from 14 community organizations 
were actively involved in the Berrien County 
action program, and February was designated 
as “Build a Better Berrien” month. During 
the year the Berrien chapter helped remove 
119 dilapidated buildings and worked with 
the community to remove old cars, trash and 
rubbish to the county landfill. The chapter 
obtained more than 300 signed statements of 
co-operation from landowners in the county. 

In accepting the award, chapter President 
Jerry Baldree said the “Build a Better Ber- 
rien” project was a great success. “We proved 
there is no generation gap when we work 
with our elders, we proved young people can 
be community leaders and we proved our 
young people are interested in our commu- 
nity as a place to live and work.” 

Future plans for the chapter include con- 
tinuation of the “Build a Better Berrien” 
project by surveying, developing and promot- 
ing the wise use of community resources. 
Among the projects already planned this 
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school year is a “careers at home" night to 
expose young people to “career opportunities 
in the Berrien community.” 

The Berrien FFA chapter was one of 60 
chapters across the country to receive na- 
tional awards, four of the 60 chapters were 
selected as regional winners. The other three 
were Big Walnut chapter, Sunbury, Ohio; 
Newbury chapter, Newbury, Vt., and the Sil- 
verton FFA chapter of Silverton, Ore. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
honor bestowed upon the Berrien FFA 
Chapter is a step toward full acknowl- 
edgement of the tremendous force, some 
of it just beginning to be felt, that the 
FFA has exerted in rural America, Many 
of the leaders in rural communities have 
had FFA training as have leaders in agri- 
business. There are a number of former 
FFA members in both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

Accomplishments of the Future Farm- 
ers of America are going to become more 
newsworthy as they continue to develop 
the “Build Our American Communities” 
program across the Nation. It will have a 
tremendous and lasting effect on Amer- 
ica. 

Neville Hunsicker, National FFA Ad- 
visor, and James V. Smith, Administra- 
tor of the Farmers Home Administration, 
are to be commended for initiating this 
program to involve young people in the 
future of their communities. All programs 
of this kind take money for awards, ad- 
ministration and other expenses. The 
FFA Foundation is most fortunate to 
have Lilly Endowment, Inc. of Indiana- 
polis supporting this program financial- 
ly. This foundation has helped make the 
BOAC program possible, and is to be 
commended. 

Finally, Mr. President, I invite atten- 
tion to the fact that in this FFA—BOAC 
program we have young people, govern- 
ment, and private industry working to- 
gether to improve America. It is indeed 
a team for positive action 


THE LOWER ST. CROIX RIVER 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on 
May 24, 1971, Senator NELSON and I in- 
troduced legislation to designate the low- 
er St. Croix River as part of the National 
Wild and Scenic Rivers System. 

The lower St. Croix—which runs be- 
tween Minnesota and Wisconsin—is one 
of the few remaining scenic rivers in the 
Nation located near a major metropoli- 
tan area. But its unique status is threat- 
ened by proposed development in the 
area, land speculation, and other pres- 
sure of urbanization. 

An editorial in the St. Paul Dispatch 
on October 26, 1971, made this point very 
well. The editorial observed: 

Congress needs to be apprised of the ur- 
gency of the matter. Life along the lower 
St. Croix appears placid, but unless the 
protective bill is passed soon some unpleas- 
ant changes could be forthcoming. There 
are-already proposals for high-rise develop- 
ments right along the bluffs, there is heavy 
pressure for expansion of marine facilities 
with little thought about the effect on power 
boat traffic and there are land speculators 
looking for quick profits on choice river 
frontage. 


If we act expeditiously on this matter, 
we can save the lower St. Croix—thereby 
enabling millions of people from my 
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State and the surrounding area to bene- 
fit from the quiet, the beauty, and the 
enjoyment that only a scenic river can 
provide. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the excellent editorial from 
the St. Paul Dispatch—explaining the 
need for our legislation—be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Save Lower ST. CROIX 


The proposal to add the lower St. Croix 
River to the National Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System deserves prompt and positive action 
by the Senate Interior Committee. 

The committee is studying a bill proposed 
by Sen. Walter Mondale, D-Minn., and Sen. 
Gaylord Nelson, D-Wis,, which would desig- 
nate the 62-mile segment of the St. Croix 
between Taylors Falls, Minn., and Prescott, 
Wis., as a scenic river. The upper part of the 
river, upstream from Taylors Falls, already is 
protected by congressional action. 

The lower St. Croix does not have the 
unspoiled, wilderness characteristics of the 
upper portion, but it does offer some spec- 
tacular scenery and affords recreation to 
thousands of Minnesota and Wisconsin resi- 
dents. There is little commercial development 
along the river and what pollution there is 
comes mainly from municipal sewer systems 
that are due to be upgraded or rerouted in 
the next few years. Sen. Mondale has called 
it “the last remaining unpolluted, scenic 
river in the country next to a major metro- 
politan area.” 

As it now stands, the bill would simply 
place the lower river in the national system. 
It sets no specific boundaries to be acquired 
but instead makes it the responsibility of the 
Interior Department to set the boundaries 
and draft a master plan for the area. This 
is the most effective approach because it 
places the river under protection while the 
boundaries and plans are being formulated, 
If all the planning details were included in 
the bill as some objectors suggested at a 
hearing Saturday, passage of the protective 
measure would be delayed for many months. 

Congress needs to be apprised of the 
urgency of the matter. Life along the lower 
St. Croix appears placid, but unless the pro- 
tective bill is passed soon some unpleasant 
changes could be forthcoming. There are 
already proposals for high-rise developments 
right along the bluffs, there is heavy pressure 
for expansion of marina facilities with little 
thought about the effect on power boat 
traffic and there are land speculators looking 
for quick profits on choice river frontage. 

Local residents and businessmen have done 
an outstanding job of keeping the lower St. 
Croix free from commercial and industrial 
blight but they cannot be expected to fight 
the battle alone forever. Federal protection 
as a part of the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System is the only way to guarantee 
the future preservation of that portion of 
the river. 

Congress saved the upper St. Croix in 1969, 
it should offer the same protection to the 
rest of the river now. 


INADEQUATE RURAL HEALTH 
CARE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, for a 
long time now I have been trying to get 
over the message that the people who 
live in the countryside have been largely 
forgotten by our urban society. 

Thirty million Americans have left 
rural America for the cities because there 
were no opportunities available for them 
at home. 
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Largely the problem in rural areas is 
a lack of jobs. But vast improvements 
are needed in the whole quality of life 
if we are to stop the rural-to-urban mi- 
gration. One element of this is a lack of 
adequate medical care. 

This problem is excellently docu- 
mented in a Wall Street Journal article 
published on October 27. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Misstnc MD's: RURAL HEALTH CARE WoRSENS 
AS DOCTORS RETIRE, MOVE TO CITIES 


(By James P. Gannon) 


Dry Creek, W. Va.—The Jeep-like moun- 
tain vehicle lurches up a rocky path along a 
stream bed littered with rusty steel drums, 
crawls past a fleet of abandoned, stripped 
automobiles, and churns to a dusty halt in 
front of a ramshackle cabin. 

Sitting on the porch is frizzy-haired Au- 
drey Pettry, rolling one of the bent and 
pinched cigarets she smokes constantly. “I 
was just settin' here wonderin’ if you'd 
come,” the 73-year-old widow of a coal miner 
says. Inside the dark front room of the cabin, 
decorated with out-of-date calendars, Mrs. 
Pettry sits down while Mildred Snodgress, 
one of her visitors, inspects the old woman's 
ulcered leg. Mrs. Snodgress, a registered 
nurse, cleans and rebandages the sore while 
Mrs. Pettry puffs her cigaret down to a tiny, 
finger-scorching nub. “If it wasn't for these 
women,” Mrs. Pettry says to another visitor, 
“I wouldn’t have nobody.” 

Mrs. Pettry is one of more than 15,000 very 
poor people in Raleigh County who are bene- 
ficiaries of an unusual rural-health-care sys- 
tem known as the Mountaineer Family 
Plan. Based in nearby Beckley, the plan pro- 
vides comprehensive medical, dental and eye 
care for country folks in the county, a coal- 
mining area in the southern part of West 
Virginia. 

Programs like this one are important be- 
cause of the worsening health crisis in rural 
America. The medical care problems all 
Americans face—ranging from shortages of 
doctors and clinics to skyrocketing, pro- 
hibitive costs—are found in double doses 
in rural areas. As the nation has become in- 
creasingly urban and its medical practi- 
tioners ever more specialized, personnel and 
facilities for health care have concentrated 
in larger towns and cities, leaving country 
people to the care of the dwindling numbers 
of country doctors. 


FROM HERE TO ETERNITY 


Thousands of such general practitioners 
once were sprinkled throughout the rural 
countryside, but few remain. Many of those 
left are aging and unable to handle heavy 
patient loads. “There used to be one doctor 
in every little hamlet,” says Dr. Martha Coy- 
ner, who practices in Harrisville, W. Va., and 
heads the state medical society’s rural-health 
committee. Ticking off the names of a dozen 
colleagues who have departed the precincts, 
she says that she and another Harrisville 
doctor now “are the only two MDs from here 
to cternity, practically.” 

Figures from the American Medical Asso- 
ciation show only one doctor for every 2,145 
residents in the nation’s most thinly popu- 
lated counties; in the most densely popu- 
lated, on the other hand, there’s one doctor 
for every 442 residents. The AMA finds 132 
counties without a single doctor practicing. 
While suburbia swims in specialists, many 
rural areas are better supplied with veteri- 
narians than with family doctors. AMA data 
show that Los Angeles County alone has 
more active MDs (14,203) than the 13 states 
of Arkansas, Idaho, Maine, Montana, Ne- 
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braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming, 
and Vermont combined. (The county has 
about 7 million residents, compared to over 
11 million in those states, and since the 
states cover a far larger area it's often more 
inconvenient for their residents to get to a 
doctor.) 

As discouraging as the enfeeblement of 
the old rural-health-care system is the fate 
of one major effort to preserve it. Last year, 
the Sears, Roebuck Foundation reluctantly 
killed a 14-year-old program to help rural 
towns attract doctors by establishing well- 
equipped medical centers. By 1970, 52 of 162 
such centers were closed and empty. 


BEATING THE DRAFT 


“The premise on which the program was 
founded—that a good facility will recruit and 
retain a physicilan—was no longer valid,” a 
foundation spokesman explains. “There are 
fewer and fewer doctors who are willing to 
staff these clinics, It’s an injustice to a com- 
munity to encourage them to build these 
clinics when the likelihood of getting a phy- 
sician is remote.” 

Doctors reject a rural practice for diverse 
reasons. Because medical training has become 
increasingly sophisticated, many of them 
wind up as specialists; their specialized ex- 
pertise is in greater demand in larger cities 
than in thinly populated areas. In the coun- 
try, the round-the-clock demands on & doctor, 
and “professional isolation” from his peers, 
seem uninviting. And disadvantages of small- 
town living, such as schooling that some- 
times is inferior and limited cultural activi- 
ties, deter doctors. 

Perhaps surprisingly, money isn’t the con- 
trolling factor; those doctors who do practice 
in rural areas often (though not always) 
manage handsomely. Dr. John E. Van Gilder, 
a 26-year-old West Virginia University grad- 


uate, set up practice last June at West. 


Union, W.Va., in one of the Sears-Roebuck 
program's empty clinics. He expects to earn 
around $30,000 a year, probably more than 
he would earn his first year in s£ city practice, 
“It’s simply supply and demand,” says Dr. 
Van Gilder, who is the only doctor in a 
county of 6,400 persons. 

But even Dr. Van Gilder finds a rural prac- 
tice unattractive in some ways. There’s no 
hospital nearby, so his most difficult and 
“Interesting” cases have to be referred to 
colleagues in Clarksburg, the nearest city. 
That leaves him with “colds, sore throats and 
arthritis,” he says. He worried about keeping 
abreast of new medical techniques. Dr. Van 
Gilder freely volunteers that the threaj of 
the draft prompted him to take his job in 
West Union—where, as the only doctor in 
the vicinity, he could get a deferment. He 
expects to stay in West Union five years or 
so and then go on for more training and a 
specialty—probably in a big city—after that. 

West Virginia hoped to overcome its short- 
age of doctors by establishing a medical 
school a decade ago. Yet, of 138 graduates 
now in practice, only 34 have remained in 
the state, and only 14 of them are in rural 
towns. “I don't think. solo practice is any 
longer a viable answer to problems in rural 
areas,” says Dr. Robert L. Nolan, chairman of 
West Virginia University's division of public 
health and preventive medicine. 

Dr. Nolan and other students of rural 
heaith prescribe a new system for delivering 
health care to rural places. They think the 
solution lies in regional health-care plans, 
stressing preventive medicine practiced by 
groups of physicians based at a central clinic 
with an “outreach” effort to bring in patients 
from remote areas. Though no model system 
exists, the Mountaineeer Family Health 
Plan—and similar systems in Maine, Florida, 
Alabama and California—represents signifi- 
cant innovations. According to the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, the Mountaineer plan is 
the largest of the rural comprehensive 
health-care systems in operation. 
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It began four years ago as a poverty-war 
project of the U.S. Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. The aim was to provide complete 
health care at no charge to Raleigh County 
residents whose annual incomes are below 
official poverty levels, currently $3,600 for a 
family of four. It’s easy to find such families 
around here; 5,200 of them, with over 15,000 
persons, one-fifth of the county's population, 
are registered and eligible for the plan. 

The plan is based at a $500,000 clinic next 
to the Appalachian Regional Hospital at 
Beckley. The medical staff consists of five 
physicians and three dentists. On an average 
day, the doctors see 100 to 150 patients and 
the dentists about 30. Nearly all the patients 
have reached the clinic in the rugged four- 
wheel-drive ambulances that make daily runs 
between Beckley and its mountainous out- 
lands. 

Seven satellite clinics in hamlets like Slab 
Fork and Trap Hill are the plan's “outreach” 
terminals, Teams of health workers—a regis- 
tered nurse, aides, drivers and environmental 
health workers who help build sanitary 
privies and test water supplies—work out of 
the satellite stations and keep in touch with 
even the most isolated families, 

A tour with Mildred Snodgress, nurse- 
supervisor at the Marsh Fork satellite cen- 
ter, shows how the plan works. The trip 
begins in her Scout vehicle from outside the 
four-room office housed in the building for- 
merly occupied by the region's only private 
physician, (He died five years ago, and the 
nearest doctor now is some 25 miles distant.) 
She steers the vehicle along a bumpy trail 
to a cabin nestled in a sunny hollow between 
two green mountains, Here she takes the 
blood pressure of 60-year-old Chris Dickens, 
a new patient who lives alone on welfare, 
and makes sure he understands when to take 
his four newly prescribed drugs. 

The day before, Mr. Dickens had his first 


‘physical .examination: in. four -years, at the 


Beckley clinic. “I haven't ever been to the 
doctor much,” says Mr. Dickens, who is being 
treated for hypertension and indigestion. 
After a stop to treat Mrs. Pettry’s ulcered 
leg, Nurse Snodgress gingerly wheels the 
Scout up a precipitous path above the Coal 
River to the home of Cuba Opal Wiley, a 
disabled miner troubled by lung ailments. 
With his tobacco-stained teeth showing as 
he smiles, Mr. Wiley tells a visitor, “If it 
wasn't for this program, buddy, I don’t know 
what I'd do, If I got sick, I guess I'd just 
lay here and die, buddy, that’s all I could 
do.” His wife, a diabetic, also gets medical 
care, and she’s scheduled for liver surgery. 


COSMOPOLITAN STAFF 


Continuing her rounds, Nurse Snodgress 
and Her aide take a medical history from a 
new patient, remind another of his sched- 
uled appointment in Beckley, and make other 
routine visits, 

Back at the Mountaineer clinic, a motley 
group of elderly, disabled men, pregnant 
women, tots and teen-agers patiently wait 
their visits with the doctors. The doctors 
themselves are a varied lot, and their 
names—like Arcadio Alarcon G. Sri Rama 
Gupta, and Suradech Kongkausuwan—sug- 
gest the difficulty of keeping indigenous 
physicians in the area. 

In fact, all five of the clinic’s doctors—three 
internists and two pediatricians—are for- 
eign physicians working here under tempo- 
rary state licenses. “We have difficulty at- 
tracting American doctors,” says Dr. Forest 
A. Cornwell, the Mountaineer plan’s direc- 
tor. The $28,317 yearly salary isn't enough, 
apparentiy, to attract U.S. doctors, though 
all three dentists, who get $25,520, are Amer- 
icans. (The foreign physicians generally have 
a harder time obtaining temporary licenses 
to practice in desirable urban areas, which 
often have their pick of American medical- 
school graduates and simply don't issue tem- 
porary certificates to foreigners.) 

To the doctors, it’s clear that their serv- 
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ices are badly needed. “You see many chil- 
dren who have never been to a doctor, who 
have never had their inoculations,” says Dr. 
Jose Alphonso, a Cuban refugee physician. 
“I have seen many children here who have 
worms, and many underweight and under- 
height because of poor nutrition.” 

“There's a tremendous backlog of care 
that is needed,” says Dr. Edwin H. Warfield, 
a dentist. About one-third of Mountaineer’s 
patients never have been to a dentist, and 
practically all the rest have received only 
minimum emergency care, Dr. Warfield 
figures. 

WHERE'S THE MONEY COMING FROM? 

Beckley itself, with a population of nearly 
20,000, has abundant health services. There 
are 23 dentists, 70 physicians and several 
group-practice clinics, But the rest of the 
610 square miles in the county is a health 
wasteland, served only by the Mountaineer 
plan and its free transportation. 

The major difficulty with the plan is its 
cost. Mountaineer has been nurtured by fed- 
eral subsidies; a $2.1 million grant from 
the Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment finances nearly its whole budget. But 
HEW indicates it doesn’t plan to support 
the project indefinitely, and Mountaineer of- 
ficials have been told that its survival de- 
pends on its progress toward “seif-suf- 
ficiency.” > 

Prodded by HEW, the plan just adopted a 
sliding-fee schedule under which clients cur- 
rently registered will have to pay 15% of 
their bills, Dr. Cornwell says the long-range 
aim is to transform the plan from a poverty 
project to a broader-based plan open to any 
county resident. Meanwhile, the budget 
squeeze is limiting the number of new en- 
rollees who are poor. 

Costs have risen fast. From only $41.55 in 
mid-1970, the charge for a day in the hospi- 
tal has risen to $81.54. The cost of the aver- 
age drug preseription has risen.to. more than 
$4 from $3.44. Officials have dipped into the 
capital construction budget for operating 
funds, and they've scrapped plans for some 
new activities, such as a mobile dental unit, 

The financial squeeze suggests that Moun- 
taineer will have to scale back its services, or 
raise fees even higher, and it creates a pain- 
ful dilemma. “It gets to be a moral decision,” 
says Dr. Cornwell, “It’s like having 10 peo- 
ple in a lifeboat, and if two don't get out, all 
10 are going to sink.” 

The only feasible solution, in the minds of 
most rural-health authorities, is a massive 
federal rescue effort. Says Dr. Leopold J. Sny- 
der, a doctor from Fresno, Calif., who is 
chairman of the AMA Council on Rural 
Health: “If there is to be any widespread 
improvement in today’s dismal rural health 
scene, there will need to be large expendi- 
tures of honest human energies and a large 
infusion of public funds.” 


JOB TRAINING FOR RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the 
means of furthering the goal of rural 
community development are varied. Up- 
grading rural labor and management 
skilled levels is often an essential part of 
a community's effort. The Federal man- 
power training program often is focused 
on the urban areas but, certainly, the 
need is just as great in rural commu- 
nities. 

The Cooperative League of the USA 
has been working with the Labor Depart- 
ment and specifically with the on-the- 
job-training program in an effort to help 
rural communities help themselves. This 
cooperative effort between the League, 
the Department of Labor, and the indi- 
vidual communities has produced some 
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very valuable results. Two such success 
stories are described in a Cooperative 
League publication called Partners. One 
article describes the cooperative wild rice 
growing project in Wisconsin among the 
Chippewa Indians. Another story relates 
to the cooperative dairy project in Pigeon 
Falls, Wis. These are most worthwhile 
efforts. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Wu Rice FARMING BEING TAMED 

Wild rice farming, long a romantic hit- 
and-miss chore performed by Indians gliding 
through a natural stand of wild rice in a 
canoe, is being tamed, Domesticated. 

The reason is economics. After generations 
of seeking out wild rice in its natural (wild) 
state for harvest, the Indians of Minnesota— 
and lately, Wisconsin—have been growing the 
popular delicacy in paddies. Just like any 
other rice. 

The result has been higher yields, from 
about 100 pounds per acre to around 1,000 
pounds. It means more return for the Indians 
who do the farming, and, with a greatly in- 
creased supply, lower prices for the consumer. 
The rice, called Indian rice or water oats (it’s 
really oats) has been one of the more expen- 
sive gourmet items in anyone’s budget, rang- 
ing from $5.50 a pound to more than $8. The 
Indian, by the way, gets about $1 per pound 
for the unprocessed rice. 

Among the Indian groups taking advantage 
of the move toward controlled farming of 
wild rice is the Great Lakes Inter-Tribal Co- 
operative, of Odonah, Wis., a 7-tribe farm 
co-op organized specifically to go into paddy 
production of wild rice. And, since domestic 
production of wild rice is as foreign to the 
Indian as to us, the key men in the co-op’s 
production team are 16 Chippewas now taking 
on-the-job training under the Cooperative 
League of the USA program with the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Doing the work of organizing the coopera- 
tive and handling the on-the-job training 
under a sub-contract, is the Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Cooperatives, Madison-based fed- 
eration of the major-co-ops in the state. 

So far, the Chippewa rice paddies along 
the Lake Superior shoreline of northern Wis- 
consin, have yielded a first year harvest of 
some 4,000 pounds from 18 paddies. Expan- 
sion is expected to result in planting of up- 
wards of 2,000 acres of the rice. Also, there’s 
the possibility of a processing plant as the 
minimum acreage required for its economic 
operation (2,500 acres) is reached. 

And this is a highly reachable goal, ac- 
cording to observers, especially in view of a 
recent move by Sen. Gaylord Nelson, of Wisc., 
to get 13,000 acres of former Indian land 
(which land isn’t?) back into Chippewa 
hands. The land is now in the hands of a 
lumbering firm. 

The Chippewas, in addition to forming 
what is termed a well-run cooperative, have 
also become specialists at handling the new 
rice harvesting machinery which has replaced 
the long-time canoe harvesting method. 

According to Erich Lenz, field coordinator 
for the Wisconsin Federation of Coopera- 
tives’ On-the-Job training program, two 
Chippewas—Eugene Bigboy and Edward 
Boule—are now better at rice farming and 
harvesting than the adviser who taught them. 

Bigboy is also general manager of the 


cooperative and is regarded as the key man 
to the co-op’s success, He's 35 and termed 


aggressive enough to keep the Wisconsin 
share of wild rice production in Indian 
hands, 

He's got his job cut out for him, however. 
The white man is moving into the domestic 
production of wild rice, and according to one 
top agronomist, could muscle the Indian out 
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of his ancient field unless co-ops like the 
Inter-Tribal Cooperative succeed. 

The co-op is open to all Chippewa's for the 
$1 member fee, with marketing advice being 
given by the Wisconsin Federation of Co-ops. 
As of now, two major firms, Uncle Ben and 
Green Giant, have contracted to take all the 
rice the Chippewa cooperative can produce. 

And with an unlimited future market for 
the rice, it looks like the funding agencies, 
the American Freedom From Hunger Foun- 
dation and the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, have themselves a winner. 

But the Indians are not ending their co- 
operative development with the wild rice 
co-op. They now plan a cooperative super- 
mart on the style of the successful market 
now being operated by the Menominee In- 
dians at Keshena, Wis., a couple of hundred 
miles to the south. 


PIGEON FALLS FIGHTS FOR LIFE 


Pigeon Falls, Wisconsin, is like much of 
the rest of small-town rural America. 

Depressed. 

“Every Wednesday there's a long line at the 
unemployment office,” says Arnold Hanson, 
dairy farmer and president of the Pigeon 
Falls Co-op Creamery. 

“The job situation here, and in nearby 
towns, is bad. Our young people are leaving. 
Some of the small industry we do have is 
closing down.” 

It’s too bad. Because Pigeon Falls is the 
kind of small town where life can be enjoy- 
able. Located in the pretty Pigeon River 
valley due north of La Crosse, it’s surrounded 
by rolling hilis dotted by small dairy farms. 
There’s fishing and other outdoor sports in 
the summer, snowmobiling in the winter. 
The people are friendly. 

Hanson, who operates a small dairy farm 
where he milks some 30 cows on the average, 
was pessimistic about nearly every aspect of 
the economic life of the area except one— 
the co-op creamery he has headed for the 
past four years. 

Unlike other small industry, the co-op is 
succeeding in holding its own against the 
crush of hard times in the country. It is the 
economic and cooperative center for the 
town, as well as for its some 215 member- 
patrons and its 25 employees. Hanson thinks 
the future is good for the co-op. But this 
was not always so. 

After building itself into one of the best 
small co-ops in Wisconsin since its was 
formed back in 1882, the co-op had fallen 
behind the times about ten years ago, accord- 
ing to Hanson's reckoning. Over the past two 
or three years the situation was bleak. 

It had been forced to curtail its long-time 
practice of regular refunds and stock call- 
ins. Equipment used to produce its butter 
and dried milk products was aging, becoming 
inefficient and unprofitable to operate. 

“It was actually costing us too much to 
even start up our old butter churn,” said 
Hanson. 

“Our members began to fall off, to send 
their milk elsewhere. Some quit dairying al- 
together.” 

Two years ago the turnaround came. Han- 
son gathered his board of directors together 
and proposed that instead of continuing to 
pour money into a failing butter and dried 
milk business, the co-op should go into the 
cheese business, Earnings would be larger 
and steadier, he figured. 

The members, largely small farmers who 
still put their milk in old-time cans for 
pickup by the creamery truck, backed the 
idea, 

The board borrowed $220,000 of the $260,- 
000 eventually needed to build a new cheese- 
making plant with modern equipment. 

A manager, Ray Knutson, who used to run 
his own small cheese plant, was hired. 

Knutson began looking for apprentice 
cheese-makers to put out the planned 22,- 
500 pounds of cheese a day at the plant. 
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And, this is where he and the Cooperative 
League’s on-the-job training program came 
together. 

Noting ads in the local papers for co-ops 
interested in hiring and training co-op em- 
ployees under the plan, Knutson and the co- 
op's long-time secretary, Winifred Burt, con- 
tacted the man who had placed the ads, 
Erich Lenz, of the Wisconsin Federation of 
Cooperatives. 

WFC is one of two subcontractors working 
with the Co-op League to implement the De- 
partment of Labor-funded project. The other 
is Farmland Industries, Kansas City. 

Lenz contacted the co-op and in no time 
at all, 10 of Pigeon Falls’ young men—who 
might otherwise have had to leave Pigeon 
Falls to seek employment—had signed up 
as on-the-job trainees in cheese-making. 

For a town of some 200 souls, that’s pretty 
good. And it cuts down somewhat on the line- 
up at the employment office. 

Pigeon Falls Co-op Creamery was soon back 
in business. Its first batch of cheese was pro- 
duced Feb. 6 of this year, and its shiny new 
cheese plant shows every promise of giving 
both the co-op and a good cross-section of 
the town’s young men a brighter future. 

The co-op is now putting more milk 
through its plant than ever before—some 
225,000 pounds a day are required to pro- 
duce 22,500 pounds of cheese. And that 
creates its own problem. The co-op’s mem- 
bers simply don’t produce that much milk 
and Manager Hanson is being forced to buy 
much of the supply in bulk from another 
supplier. 

But these kinds of problems should event- 
ually work themselves out. Meantime, things 
look good at the co-op. The neophyte cheese 
makers are learning under the steady tute- 
lage of Manager Knutson. The entire day's 
production is shipped immediately to a Land 
O’ Lakes cheese plant at nearby Spencer. 

And the co-op is beginning to move in 
other directions aimed at putting it back into 
the mainstream of cooperative life in Wiscon- 
sin, After resisting merger or association with 
other dairy co-ops throughout their history— 
a factor which could have contributed to 
their decline—the co-op is now considering 
joining with other milk co-ops in the state. 

Also in the dream stage is a plan to con- 
vert to production of specialty cheeses, a 
move President Hanson thinks will yield more 
earnings to members, And, should the co- 
op want to expand its physical plant, there's 
lots of co-op—owned land just behind the 
new plant. 

“By the way,” called out President Han- 
son as we left, “should you know anyone 
who wants to take up dairy farming, ask 
them to come up here. 

“We can sure use the milk.” 


STATEMENT OF COMMITTEE OF 
CONCERN ON JEWS IN SYRIA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, about 
2 years ago, I was honored to accept the 
invitation of Gen. Lucius Clay to join 
with other Americans in creating the 
Committee of Concern for the purpose 
of calling public attention to the con- 
tinuing problem of persecution of Jews 
in some Arab nations. It is a tragic fact 
of life—one that tends to be forgotten 
because of the so-called bigger issues that 
crowd us for attention these days—that 
the small groups of Jews who have not 
chosen to leave their respective birth- 
places have faced hostility and hardship 
in one land after another. 

On October 7, the committee found it 
necessary to speak out forthrightly to 
protest particularly disturbing develop- 
ments in Syria. In a statement issued by 
General Clay, the committee called on 
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Syria “to cease persecution of the 
Jewish minority, to free those unjustly 
imprisoned, and to permit those Jews 
who wish to migrate to do so.” This pub- 
lic appeal was made necessary because of 
a series of reported harassments and 
cruelties inflicted upon Syrian Jews. 

So that more Americans may be ac- 
quainted with this latest series of viola- 
tions of basic human rights, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the Clay statement and the ac- 
companying press release be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Text or CLAY STATEMENT 

New York, October 7—The Committee of 
Concern, formed two years ago to focus 
world attention on persecution of Jews by 
Middle East countries, today called on Syria 
to “cease persecution of the Jewish minority, 
to free those unjustly imprisoned and to 
permit those Jews who wish to emigrate to 
do so.” 

General Lucius D. Clay, corporate execu- 
tive and former Commander, U.S. Forces in 
Europe, Committee Chairman, in his appeal 
to Syria, cited “distressing and increasingly 
alarming reports from reliable sources con- 
cerning the threat to the survival of Syrian 
Jewry.” 

Among the instances of mistreatment of 
Jews listed by General Clay were the fol- 
lowing: 

Relatives of twelve young Syrian Jews held 
in jail on charges they had attempted to 
fiee the country, have been interrogated 
under torture. Some have been held in 
solitary confinement for as much as three 
months. 

All Jewish prisoners who have been re- 
leased from confinement are physically ill, 
bodily maimed or mentally deranged as a 
result of their imprisonment. They had been 
subjected to electrical torture, the ripping 
off of fingernails, and cigarette burns on 
various parts of their bodies. 

Jewish girls have been abducted, raped 
and thrown naked into the streets of the 
Jewish ghetto in Damascus. Recently, Jewish 
homes there were set on fire. 

According to the Committee of Concern 
statement, restrictions on Syrian Jews cover 
almost every aspect of life. There is a total 
ban on emigration, and travel within the 
country is severely limited. Jews are obliged 
to carry identity cards, and cannot be em- 
ployed by the government or by banks. Their 
houses have been seized for the use of Pales- 
tinian Arabs, their schools taken over by the 
state, and their cemeteries destroyed. 

As a result of these and other measures, 
the Committee stated, the majority of the 
Jewish community “has been reduced to 
abject poverty.” 

Not the least of the Jewish hardships is 
the constant observation and pervasive fear. 
“A higher Committee for Jewish Affairs (com- 
posed of representatives of the Interior Min- 
istry and the security services) maintains a 
constant surveillance over the Jewish com- 
munity and carries out frequent arrests, in- 
terrogations, and sudden house searches, in- 
variably at night,” the Committee added. 

When a Jew dies, the Committee of Con- 
cern reports, “his property is transferred to 
a Government Authority for Palestinian 
Affairs. His family must then pay them rent 
for the continued use of the home or busi- 
ness property.” 

Most Jews who work for Moslems “have 
been dismissed without compensation. Most 
Jewish vendors have had their licenses re- 
yoked. Jews have become convinced of the 
futility of bringing petitions against Moslems 
to the law courts since the rulings are al- 
ways in favor of the latter.” 
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‘The property and assets of a Jew who man- 
ages to escape the country are automatically 
confiscated. Nevertheless, Jews make desper- 
ate attempts to flee because of the cruel con- 
ditions and despite their knowledge of the 
severe penalties. 

In contrast with the treatment accorded 
Jews, the Committee of Concern states, 
“Mosiem Syrians are readily able to visit 
neighboring countries and more than 500,000 
Syrians have visited Lebanon this year 
alone.” Jews cannot leave even for medical 
treatment. 

In the Jewish schools taken over by the 
state, “Moslem principals have been ap- 
pointed and Jewish religious studies dras- 
tically reduced. General school examinations 
are now always held on Saturday, the Jewish 
Sabbath.” 

Organization of the Committee of Con- 
cern followed the execution in 1965 in Bagh- 
dad of 15 men, including two Jews and two 
Christians, on charging of spying for the 
U.S. and Israel. Subsequently, nine Jews, 
three Moslems, and two Christians were pub- 
licly hanged in Iraq after a secret trial on 
espionage charges. 

The Committee includes figures in Ameri- 
can business, religion, arts and sciences, uni- 
versities, public affairs, and civil rights. 
Among the members are: Morris B. Abram, 
former President, Brandeis University; Louis 
Auchincloss, author; George W. Ball, former 
Under-Secretary of State; Dr. Samuel Belkin, 
President, Yeshiva University; Algernon D. 
Black, American Ethical Union; Dr. Louis 
Finkelstein, retiring Chancellor, Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America; Arthur J. 
Goldberg, former Supreme Court Justice and 
former U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. 

Also Helen Hayes, actress; William J. van- 
den Heuvel, attorney; U.S. Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey; Dr. Homer A. Jack, clergyman; 
Seymour M. Lipset, sociologist; Robert Low- 
ell, poet; Archibald MacLeish, poet; Arthur 
Miller, playwright; Robert K. Merton, sociol- 
ogist; Robert D. Murphy, former Under-Secre- 
tary of State, and Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass International; Dr. Jan Papa- 
nek, Chairman, International League for the 
Rights of Man. 

Also Dr. Isador I. Rabi, Nobel Laureate; 
Bayard Rustin, civil rights leader; Theodore 
Sorensen, attorney; Dr. C. Thomas Spitz, 
clergyman; Dr. Frank Stanton, retiring Presi- 
dent, Columbia Broadcasting System; Ad- 
miral Lewis L. Strauss, former member, 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


STATEMENT ON JEWS IN SYRIA 


The distressing and increasingly alarming 
reports which we have received in recent 
days from most reliable sources concerning 
the threat to the survival of the remnants 
of Syrian Jewry, prompts us once again to 
speak out. 

Following are details concerning the plight 
of the Jewish community in Syria: 

1. The Syrian authorities are holding in 
jail 12 young Syrian Jews, charged with hav- 
ing attempted to flee the country. The names 
of 11 of them are: Isaac Hamra, Sheila Ham- 
ra, Misses Dadio Dibbo, Boukehi, Melles and 
Yachar; Messrs, Abdo Saadia, Simon Bissou, 
and Azur Blanga. The last named is 27 years 
old and was arrested with his wife (24) and 
his four-year-old son. The others are all be- 
lieved to be im their late teens or early 
twer ties. 

2. The Syrian security police have interro- 
gated the relatives of the 12 Jews and the 
relatives of others who have either succeeded 
in fleeing the country in the past or who 
were suspected of planning an escape and 
going to Israel. There are reports that they 
have been interrogated under torture, and 
held under strict solitary confinement for 
periods up to three months. 

3. All who have been released after con- 
finement are, without exception, roported to 
be physically ill or bodily maimed or men- 
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tally deranged. Jews who did succeed in 
escaping to Israel or other countries in the 
free world report that those who have fallen 
into Syrian hands are being subjected to elec- 
trical torture, the ripping off of fingernails 
and cigarette burns on various extremities 
of the body. Jewish girls have been abducted, 
raped and thrown naked into the streets of 
the Jewish ghetto in Damascus. Recently, 
Jewish homes were set on fire in the Damas- 
cus ghetto. 

4. The desperate attempts of groups of 
Jews to flee the country are prompted by 
the cruel conditions to which the community 
has been subjected for years Among the re- 
strictions imposed upon the Jews of that 
country are: 

(a) A total ban on Jewish emigration. 
Jews are also forbidden to leave the country 
for visits to relatives or for medical treat- 
ment. Moslem Syrians are readily able to 
visit neighboring countries and more than 
500,000 Syrians have visited Lebanon thus 
far this year alone. 

(b) Even within Syria itself travel by 
Jews is restricted to three kilometers from 
one’s home address. Further movement re- 
quires a special permit which is generally not 
granted. 

(c) Distinctive Jewish identity cards 
marked with a red stamp, “Member of the 
Mosaic faith.” 

(d) Prohibition of employment in govern- 
ment offices, public bodies or banks. 

(e) Other restrictions on the normal con- 
duct of their personal lives, such as non-in- 
stallation of telephones and non-issuance 
of new driving permits. 

(f) The authorities have turned over 
houses in the Jewish quarter to occupation 
by Palestinian Arabs who harass the re- 
maining Jewish residents in the quarter. 

(g) A Higher Committee for Jewish Af- 
fairs (composed of representatives of the In- 
terior Ministry and the security services) 
maintains a constant surveillance over the 
Jewish community and carries out frequent 
arrests, interrogations, and sudden house 
searches invariably at night. 

(h) Jews are prohibited from selling their 
houses or other real estate. 

(1) Army personnel and goyernment em- 
ployees may not make purchases in Jewish- 
owned stores. 

(j) When a Jew dies, his property is trans- 
ferred to a Government authority for Pales- 
tinian Affairs. His family must then pay rent 
for the continued use of the home or busi- 
ness property. 

(k) Jews have become convinced of the 
futility of bringing petitions against Moslems 
to the law courts since the rulings are al- 
ways in favor of the latter. 

(1) Except for doctors and pharmacists, 
Jewish professionals are banned from prac- 
tice. 

(m) Most Jews who worked for Moslems 
have been dismissed without compensation. 
Most Jewish vendors have had their licenses 
revoked. The majority of the community has 
been reduced to abject poverty. 

(n) The property and assets of a Jew who 
succeeds in fleeing the country are auto- 
matically confiscated. 

(0) Jewish schools have been taken over by 
the state. Moslem principals have been ap- 
pointed and Jewish religious studies have 
been drastically reduced. General school ex- 
aminations are now always held on Satur- 
day, the Jewish Sabbath. Only a very few 
Jews are permitted to pursue university 
studies. 

(p) The Jewish cemetery in Damascus has 
been almost entirely destroyed and a highway 
has been built through it. The petition for 
a new cemetery has been turned down and 
in the small area that remains graves have 
to be opened to accommodate new burials. 

We call on the Syrian authorities to cease 
their persecution of the Jewish minority, to 
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free those unjustly imprisoned and to per- 
mit those Jews who wish to emigrate to do so. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, recent 
events have called into question the 
United States’ basic steadfastness and 
reliability in foreign policy. At a time 
when our trading partners are suffering 
from the heavy-handed blows of our new 
international economic policy and when 
some of our allies are still reeling from 
the sudden changes in our attitudes to- 
ward China, the highest officials of our 
Government now have called into ques- 
tion our commitment to the United Na- 
tions. 

An unfortunate impression has been 
conveyed by the news media that Mem- 
bers of Congress are eager to retaliate 
against the United Nations’ action last 
Monday admitting the People’s Repub- 
lic of China to membership while at the 
same time denying the Chinese seat to 
Taiwan. Although many critical state- 
ments have been made, I do not believe 
that the American people or the Mem- 
bers of this august body are ready to 
destroy what President Kennedy called 
“our last, best hope for peace.” 

To attack the United Nations in a 
moment of pique would be the height 
of international irresponsibility. It 
would be the same kind of irresponsibil- 
ity for which we condemned the Soviet 
Union in 1950 when it walked out of the 
U.N. for 6 months after Mainland China 


was originally denied a seat in that 
body. 

We should remember that even the 
Soviet Union, though it repeatedly lost 


votes in the U.N., returned and re- 
mained in that organization, because 
it realized that the preservation of that 
forum and the opportunities it provided 
for peace and human betterment were 
more important than winning one par- 
ticular vote. 

It would be as wrong for the United 
States to renege on its solemn treaty 
obligations to provide adequate finan- 
cial support to the U.N. as we said it was 
for the French to refuse to support the 
U.N. peacekeeping forces in the Middle 
East after the 1956 war and as it was 
for Russia to refuse to fiaance the peace- 
keeping operations in the Congo. 

We have supported the U.N. over the 
years, because we realized that our con- 
tribution was a small price to pay for 
peace. Even today, with the war in Indo- 
china costing less than in the past, we 
spend more on that war in 1 week than 
we do on the entire U.N. and its related 
agencies in an entire year. 

If we should turn our backs on the 
U.N. now, simply because we lost one 
vote, we would be taking a giant step 
back toward the tragic isolationism of 
the 1930’s which encouraged the aggres- 
sion that brought on World War IL. 

I am deeply troubled to read that 
President Nixon, who has so forcefully 
condemned any retreat to isolationism, 
is now encouraging efforts which would 
separate us from our full participation 


in the international community. I hope 
that the President has not abandoned 
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his pledge of almost exactly 1 year ago, 
when he said: 

We will go the extra mile in doing our 
part toward making the United Nations 
succeed. 


The United States should not demand 
its own way all the time as a condition 
of our continued support for the U.N. 
In fact, America and other nations have 
sought to reduce the likelihood that any 
Single nation would dominate that or- 
ganization. To achieve that very goal, 
we have over the years reduced our own 
share of financial support. We should, 
therefore, look on any defeat in the U.N. 
as proof that that organization is strong 
enough to make up its own mind on the 
merits of issues rather than under some 
threat of retaliation. 

Naturally, I regret that the people of 
Taiwan have been denied direct repre- 
sentation in the U.N., but I expect that 
our mutual defense treaty will provide 
protection for them as they adjust their 
relations to the new circumstances. 

It was inevitable that the world’s most 
populous. country would eventually be 
admitted to the United Nations—and it 
makes sense. Whatever our differences, 
more constructive results can be accom- 
plished with the People’s Republic of 
China in the world organization than 
isolated from it. 

We cannot and should not expect to 
get our own way all the time. And we 
should remember that, even in this body, 
enthusiasm in victory is not unknown. 

Mr. President, I disagree most pro- 
foundly with the statement that the U.N. 
has not served the interests of the United 
States in any important sense. That is 
not what President Nixon said in his for- 
eign policy message last February. The 
President said then that the U.N. “has to 
its credit substantial accomplishments 
in peacekeeping, in social and economic 
betterment, and in drafting principles of 
international law.” In fact, when dis+ 
cussing the U.N. development program, 
which some Members of this body now 
seek to reduce, President Nixon said that 
the “resources—of that program—fall 
short of the job to be done,” that is no 
argument for further reductions in our 
effort. 

Nor is that reported criticism of the 
U.N. accepted by the President’s Com- 
mission for the observance of the 25th 
anniversary of the United Nations, the 
group chaired by former Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 

That Commission concluded: 

Despite our dissatisfaction and our criti- 
cisms, we are firmly convinced that the UN 
is today more than ever indispensable to the 
security and welfare of all nations, whether 
they grasp that reality or not. It is in our 
national self-interest and in the interest of 
all states to make the Organization work. 


That conclusion, Mr. President, was 
based on hearings held in several cities 
throughout the Nation, as well as testi- 
mony by witnesses representing many 
different organizations. The Commission 
said that its hope for the U.N. were 
“widely shared by people throughout this 
country.” 

I will admit that the Lodge Commis- 
sion offered criticisms of the U.N. in some 
respects. It also called for opposition to 
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the expulsion of Taiwan. But in spite of 
these views, it called for increased re- 
liance on international organizations for 
economic assistance—in contrast to the 
amendments proposed today. And it spe- 
cifically recommended that the United 
States “affirm its intention to maintain 
and increase its total contributions to 
the U.N.” 

If we are to preserve our role as a 
force for peace and progress in the world, 
we must retain and strengthen our com- 
mitment to the United Nations. Only in 
that way can we help that great orga- 
nization to fulfill its primary purpose: 
“To save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war.” 


LEGAL ASSISTANCE TO WIVES OF 
POW’S AND MIA’S 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, an aspect 
of the war in Southeast Asia which has 
drawn little attention is the plight of 
wives of prisoners of war and men miss- 
ing in action—wives who have become 
entangled in legal complications, because 
of the unavailability of their husbands 
for lengthy period of time. These women, 
trying to continue the routine of daily 
living, have run into frequent and nu- 
merous obstacles, because of the stand- 
ard legal requirements involved in such 
things as financing, insurance, property 
sales, and even credit approval. 

Iam very proud that some friends and 
good citizens of my State of Florida have 
led the way to overcoming these prob- 
lems, not only in Florida but throughout 
the country, working through the Young 
Lawyers Section of the American Bar 
Association. A program of providing legal 
assistance to POW-MIA families and 
seeking remedial State legislation has 
been pushed by Walter S. McLin, of Lees- 
burg, Fla., as chairman, and by Robert 
Murray of Lakeland, Fla., Young Lawyers 
president. 

Mr. President, this very significant ef- 
fort was outlined in Time magazine for 
November 1, 1971. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report of the Young Lawyer 
Section of the American Bar Association 
and the Time magazine article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

LEGAL ASSISTANCE TO FAMILIES OF PRISONER OF 
War-MIssING In ACTION MILITARY PERSON- 
NEL 

(By Walter S. McLin IIT) 
SUMMARY OF GOALS AND PURPOSES OF 
COMMITTEE 

By way of background, the Governor of 
the State of Florida appointed a Select Com- 
mittee to investigate the problems being en- 
countered by the families of P.O.W.s and 
M.LA.s in the State of Florida, and to make 
recommendations to him on possible solu- 
tions to these problems. The Committee was 
composed of lawyers and a representative of 
the prisoner of war families and missing in 
action families. I had the pleasure of serving 
as Chairman of this Committee. 

The results of the Committee work and the 
resulting solutions to the problems discov- 
ered have proven to be a tremendous help to 
these families. 

It was determined that these families were 
not receiving adequate legal advice from 
Florida lawyers. The military legal officers 
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were many times unfamiliar with the Florida 
law and could not provide the solutions to 
the problems. 

The second problem confronting these 
families was the lack of a legal means to ac- 
complish their desired results because of 
their absent husbands. 

Florida solved the first problem through 
the Young Lawyers Section of the Florida 
Bar Association. A committee was created 
to provide legal assistance to every P.O.W.- 
M.I.A. family in Florida. 

Through the efforts of the Governor's Com- 
mittee remedial legislation was passed by the 
1971 Legislature and signed into law to pro- 
vide a simple method of solving the problems 
of the families. 

This p: has been so successful in 
helping the families in Florida that it should 
be carried out on a national scale. It is hope- 
ful that the American Bar Association Com- 
mittee will accomplish this result. 

Objectives of committee: 

1. Primary objective is to provide assistance 
in each state to the P.O.W.-M.IL.A. wives and 
families of Southeast Asia who have civil 
legal problems in the states where they reside 
through the assistance of the local state 
Young Lawyers Associations. 

2. To suggest remedial state legislation to 
aid these P.O.W.-M.1.A. families in solving 
civil legal problems with particular emphasis 
on the sale and transfer of personal property. 

3. To have the ABA Young Lawyers Com- 
mittee serye in a Maison capacity to deter- 
mine and catalogue the various civil legal 
problems and solutions thereof encountered 
by the P.O.W.-M.1.A. families in the various 
states of the United States and to dissemi- 
nate this information to the local state 
Young Lawyers Associations to assist them 
in rendering assistance to the P.O.W~M.LA. 
families in their respective states. 

Goals: 

1. To provide the 1,600 P.O.W.—-M.LA. fam- 
ilies in the United States the opportunity to 
have legal assistance from Young Lawyers in 
their location. 

2. To propose and assist in passage of re- 
medial legislation in those states needing it 
to provide a legal means of solving the fami- 
lies’ problems and protect the missing serv- 
icemen, 


ANALYSIS OF FLORIDA LEGISLATION TO ASSIST 
POW-MIA FAMILIES 


General. Florida in the 1969 Session of the 
Legislature had amended its statute on “Con- 
servatorships” to include in its definition 
of “absentees” those servicemen who were re- 
ported as missing in action or held as pris- 
oners of war because of the conflict in South- 
east Asia. However, the general nature of 
the Conservator Statutes in most instances 
did not really assist the families of our serv- 
icemen not returning from the conflict in 
Southeast Asia. Florida's Conservatorship 
laws, as do most conservatorship laws, pro- 
vide a method whereby all of the property 
owned individually or jointly by an “absen- 
tee” may be placed under the jurisdiction 
of our Courts to be administered by a duly 
appointed conservator. The administration 
followed along the general procedures of a 
guardianship with accountings, bonds, and 
frequent petitions being filed with the Court 
to handle each specific problem. 

The Governor’s Select Committee upon in- 
vestigation of the problems being experi- 
enced by the wives and families of our serv- 
icemen found that in most every instance the 
full conservatorship proceding, even though 
capable of providing the specific relief need- 
ed, went far beyond the desired results. In- 
vestigation showed that the problems being 
encountered by the families were for the 
most part caused by the necessity to or de- 
sire to accomplish a single transaction i.e. the 
sale of an automobile or the disposition of 
other personal property such as boats, rec- 
reational vehicles, etc. most of which were 
not of considerable value. 
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The second greatest problem area con- 
cerned the sale of homes owned either joint- 
ly with the wife or individually by the absent 
serviceman. Many families found themselves 
living in Florida because it was the last duty 
station of the serviceman prior to his tour 
in Southeast Asia. Many wives desired to sell 
their home in Florida and return to their 
home state where they would be near friends 
and relatives to await the hopeful return of 
their husbands. 

A third problem area confronting the fam- 
ilies dealth not with the disposition of prop- 
erty per se, but with consent or necessity for 
having a binding signature of the absent hus- 
band. Our committee found the problem area 
to be in the giving of both parents’ consents 
where minor children were involved, obtain- 
ing homestead exemption and in settling 
claims dealing with insurance companies 
when the absent husband was the insured. 
Some companies withheld payment because 
their insured could not execute a general 
release. 

The committee further discovered that the 
business community was reluctant to accept 
the general powers of attorney that the ab- 
sentees had provided their wives before their 
departure. This was particularly true for the 
M.I.A. wives and for all wives whereby the 
power had expired with the passage of a cer- 
tain date. (The Services generally, in the 
earlier years of the conflict, recommended 
that power of attorney be limited in time to 
the tour of service in Southeast Asia.) This 
was true even though there has been legisla- 
tion passed to extend the terms of the 
power. 

Lastly, the committee was most adamant 
in providing as much protection to the miss- 
ing servicemen as possible in preserving his 
assets without restricting the wife to the 
point of not accomplishing those things 
deemed reasonable and necessary for her and 
her family’s benefit. 

The result of these considerations was the 
passage in the 1971 Session of the Fiorida 
Legislature of the attached Bill which the 
Governor has signed into law. 

Definition of absentees: The Act as relates 
to the P.O.W.-M.1.A. family problem defines 
an absentee as being— 

“Any person serving in or with the armed 
forces of the United States, in or with the 
Red Cross, in or with the merchant marines 
or otherwise, during any period of time when 
a state of hostilities exists between the 
United States and any other power and for 
one year thereafter, who has been reported 
or listed as missing in action, interned in a 
neutral country, beleaguered, besieged or 
captured by the enemy, shall be an “absen- 
tee” within the meaning of this law; .. .” 

Further, in order to allow the conveyance 
of the homestead, which is unique in Flor- 
ida’s Constitution, an “absentee” is consid- 
ered to be incompetent for the purposes of 
the Florida Constitution which allows a rep- 
resentative of an incompetent person to con- 
vey homestead. 

Jurisdiction: The Circuit Courts have ju- 
risdiction to appoint a conservator of the 
estate of an absentee upon showing that 
there is no power of attorney in existence or 
if issued the power has expired, that there 
is property of the absentee located in Flor- 
ida and further that a necessity exists to 
deal with either the property of the absentee 
or to provide care for a judgment concern- 
ing his wife and children, or his parents if 
there is no wife or children. 

Summary procedure: If it becomes neces- 
say for the wife or if no wife the next of kin 
to dispose of any property of the absentee 
having a gross value of five thousand and 
no/100 ($5,000.00) dollars, or if the wife 
needs the absentee’s consent as relates to his 
children, the wife may by simple petition 
apply to the Circuit Court for an order au- 
thorizing the sale, tranfer or consent with- 
out going through a full conservatorship. 
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The form for the Petition for Summary Re- 
lief is set out at the end of this section. 

The Court when presented with the peti- 
tion, if it deems the relief requested neces- 
sary to protect the best interest of the ab- 
sentee or his dependents, shall enter an order 
allowing the relief requested. 

Form petition for summary relief: 

In the circuit court: 
In re: (absentee), case number 


PETITION FOR SUMMARY RELIEF 


Petitioner, (name), whose residence is (street 
and number), (city or town), and (county), 
Florida, and who is the (describe relationship 
to absentee) of the absentee, (name), states 
that the absentee has been (imprisoned or) 
(missing in action) since (date) when (de- 
scribe details). Petitioner desires to sell/ 
transfer (describe property) of the value of 
(value) because (give reasons). The terms 
of sale/transfer are (give terms). Petitioner 
requires the consent of the absentee for the 
purpose of 


Petitioner. 


State of Florida. 
County of. 

The above named, being by me duly sworn, 
says the foregoing petition is true and correct 
to the best of his/her knowledge and belief. 


Notary Public or County Judge. 

My Commission expires 

Transactions dealing with property having 
a value in excess of five thousand dollars: 
The Act provides a procedure for transactions 
when the property of the absentee has a 
value in excess of five thousand and no/100 
($5,000.00) dollars but when it is not deemed 
too necessary to create or continue a full 
conservatorship. The wife or next of kin may 
petition the Circuit Court for an order au- 
thorizing the action with respect to such 
property. 

The petition to be filed in this instance 
requires more information including the 
names and addresses of the relatives of the 
absentee, the reasons for the action re- 
quested, whether the absentee had a will and 
its contents if known, a list of the assets and 
value owned by the absentee. The petitioner 
must send a notice of the hearing to all per- 
sons named in the petition. 

At the hearing the judge shall hear evi- 
dence on the questions of whether the per- 
son alleged to be missing is an absentee as 
defined and further whether the action re- 
quested in the petition should be allowed. 

The Court may, in its discretion, appoint a 
guardian ad litem to represent the alleged 
absentee at the hearing. 

If the Court is satisfied after the hearing 
that the person alleged to be an absentee is 
an absentee and that the petitioner's request 
should be allowed and further that there is 
no necessity for the full conservatorship, it 
may appoint the petitioner as the conserva- 
tor to take the action requested in the 
petition. 

The conservator is then required to ac- 
count to the Court for the proceeds of the 
sale, but the conservator shall not be re- 
quired to account for the other assets of the 
absentee. 

The Court may retain jurisdiction over the 
Proceedings to enter further orders as re- 
quired. It is anticipated that once the Court 
is satisfied that the action requested has 
been accomplished and further that the 
rights of the absentee have been protected, it 
will enter its order dissolving the limited 
conservatorship. 

Full conservatorship: The last section of 
the act allows for a full conservatorship pro- 
ceeding whereby a petition is filed and notice 
given, the same as in the Limited Conserva- 
torship, but that all of the assets of the ab- 
sentee are placed into a conservatorship. If 
this procedure is followed, the Court may re- 
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quire a performance bond as in the case of a 
guardianship. 

The termination of the full conservator- 
ship may be done upon a finding by the 
Court that the absentee has returned, has 
died, or the necessity for the conservatorship 
has been eliminated. 

At the termination of the conservatorship, 
the Court may require a final accounting the 
same as a guardianship and if it finds every- 
thing in order will discharge the conservator 
by appropriate order. 

Effective date: This Act becomes effective 
on July 1, 1971. 


BY SENATOR GRAHAM, APRIL 26, 1971 


A bill to be entitled an act relating to con- 
servatorships; amending section 747.02, Flor- 
ida Statutes, providing for Jurisdiction of the 
circuit court to establish conservatorships; 
creating section 747.021, Florida Statutes, to 
provide for summary procedures with respect 
to certain property of an absentee; providing 
for a procedure for authorizing actions in 
connection with absentee’s property; amend- 
ing section 747.03, Florida Statutes, prescrib- 
ing the contents of a petition for appoint- 
ment of a conservator; creating section 
747.031, Florida Statutes, providing for notice 
and hearing on the petition; creating section 
747.032, Florida Statutes, providing for an 
order of appointment of a conservator; creat- 
ing section 747.033, Florida Statutes, provid- 
ing for oath of a conservator; creating section 
747.034, Florida Statutes, providing for a bond 
for the conservator; creating section 747.035, 
Plorida Statutes, prescribing the rights, pow- 
ers and duties of the conservator, absentee, 
absentee’s dependents and the court; creating 
section 747.036, Florida Statutes, providing 
for resignation or removal of a conservator; 
amending section 747.04, Florida Statutes, 
to provide for final returns and discharge of 
a conservator; providing an effective date, 

Be It Enacted by the Legislature of the 
States of Florida: 

Section 1. Section 747.02, Florida Statutes, 
is amended to read: 

(Substantial rewording of section. See sec- 
tion 747.02 for present text.) 

747.02 Jurisdiction.—The circuit court has 
jurisdiction to appoint a conservator of the 
estate of an absentee as defined in section 
747.01 upon a showing that: 

(1) The absentee has an interest in any 
form of property in this state, or is a legal 
resident of this state, or his wife or next of 
kin is a legal resident of this state, and the 
absentee has not provided an adequate power 
of attorney authorizing another to act in his 
behalf with regard to such property or inter- 
est or the term of any such power of attorney 
has expired; and 

(2) A necessity exists for providing care for 
the property or estate of the absentee or care 
for or judgments concerning his wife and 
children; or if he has no wife and children, 
his mother or his father. 

Section 2. Chapter 747, Florida Statutes, is 
amended by adding section 747.021 to read: 

747.021 Summary Procedure.— 

(1) If the wife of any person defined as an 
absentee in subsection (1) of section 747.01, 
or his next of kin if said absentee has no 
wife, shall wish to sell or transfer any prop- 
erty of the absentee which has a gross value 
of less than five thousand dollars ($5,000.00), 
or shall require the consent of the absentee 
in any matter regarding the absentee’s chil- 
dren, or in any other matter in which the 
gross value of the subject matter is less than 
five thousand dollars ($5,000.00), she may 
apply to the circuit court for an order au- 
thorizing said sale, transfer, or consent, with- 
out opening a full conservatorship proceed- 
ing as provided by this chapter. She may 


make the application without the assistance 


of an attorney. Said application shall be 
made by petition on the following form, 
which form shall be made readily available 
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to the applicant by the clerk of the circuit 
court: 

In the circuit court: 

In re: , case number 


PETITION FOR SUMMARY RELIEF 


Petitioner (name), whose residence is 
(street and number), (city or town), and 
(county), Florida, and who is the (describe 
relationship to absentee) of the absentee, 
(name), states that the absentee has been 
(imprisoned) (or missing in action) since 
(date) when (describe details). Petitioner 
desires to sell/transfer (describe property) 
of the value of (value) because (give reason). 
The terms of sale/transfer are (give reasons). 
Petitioner requires the consent of the ab- 
sentee for the purpose of 


Petitioner. 


State of Florida, 
County of 

The above named, , being by me duly 
sworn, says the foregoing petition is true and 
correct to the best of his/her knowledge and 
belief. 


Notary Public or County Judge. 

My commission expires À 

(2) The court shall, without hearing or 
notice, enter an order on said petition if it 
deems the relief requested in said petition 
necessary to protect the best interests of the 
absentee or his dependents. 

(3) Such order shall be prime facie evi- 
dence of the validity of the proceedings and 
the authority of the petitioner to make a 
conveyance or transfer of the property or to 
give the absentee’s consent in any matter 
prescribed by subsection (1). 

Section 3. Chapter 747, Florida Statutes, 
is amended by adding section 747.022 to read: 

747.022 Procedure for order authorizing 
action by wife or next of kin.— 

(1) If the spouse, or the next of kin if 
there is no spouse, of any person defined as 
an absentee under subsection (1) of section 
747.01, Florida Statutes, shall wish to sell, 
lease, or mortgage specific property having 
a gross value of five thousand dollars 
($5,000.00) or more owned by the absentee 
or in which the absentee had an interest, or 
take specific action with respect to the ab- 
sentee’s interest having a gross value of five 
thousand dollars ($5,000.00) or more she 
may petition the circuit court for an order 
authorizing the action with respect to such 
property or interest. 

(2) The petition shall be sworn to by the 
petitioner and shall state: 

(a) The names, addresses, and age of the 
spouse, children, mother, father, brothers, 
and sisters, or if none of these are living, 
the next of kin, of the absentee; and 

(b) The name, address, and age of any 
other person who would have an interest in 
the property or the estate of the absentee if 
he were deceased. 

(c) The exact circumstances which cause 
the person missing to be an absentee under 
section 747.01, Florida Statutes, including 
the date he was first known missing, in- 
terned, beleaguered, etc. 

(d) The reasons for the action for which 
the petition seeks authorization; 

(e) Whether or not the person alleged 
to be an absentee has a will, the whereabouts 
of said will and contents if known; 

(f) A statement of all property constitut- 
ing an asset of the alleged absentee’s estate 
or in which he has any interest and the ap- 
proximate value of same, 

(3) Notice of the hearing on the petition 
shall be given to all persons named in the 
petition by registered mail or certified mail 
with return receipt requested. 

(4) The judge shall hear evidence on the 
cuestion of whether the person alleged to 
be missing, interned, beleaguered, etc., is 
an absentee as defined by section 747.01, 
Florida Statutes, and on the question of 
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whether the action in question should be 
authorized. Any person interested in such 
proceedings may intervene with leave of the 
court. 

(5) The court may in its discretion appoint 
a guardian ad litem to represent the alleged 
absentee at the hearing. 

(6) If after hearing, the court is satisfied 
that the person alleged to be an absentee is 
an absentee, as defined in section 747.01, 
Florida Statutes, and that the action in 
question should be authorized, and that there 
is no necessity for a full conservatorship as 
provided by section 747.03 the court shall 
enter an order authorizing the sale, lease, 
mortgage, or other action without subjecting 
the other property of the absentee to a con- 
servatorship proceeding. The court may re- 
tain jurisdiction of the proceeding to make 
such further orders as it deems proper. 

Section 4. Section 747.03, Florida Statutes, 
is amended to read: 

(Substantial rewording of section. See sec- 
tion 747.03 for present text.) 

747.03 Petition.— 

(1) The jurisdiction of the court shall be 
invoked by the filing of a petition by any 
person who would have an interest in the 
property or estate of the absentee were such 
absentee deceased, or any person who is de- 
pendent on said absentee for his maintenance 
or support. 

(2) The petition shall be sworn to by the 
petitioner and shall state: 

(a) The names, addresses, and age of the 
wife, children, mother, father, brothers, and 
sisters, or if mone of these are living, the 
next of kin, of the absentee; and 

(b) The name, address, and age of any 
other person who would have an interest in 
the property or the estate of the absentee 
if he were deceased. 

(c) The exact circumstances which cause 
the person missing to be an absentee under 
section 747.01, Florida Statutes, including 
the date he was first known missing, in- 
terned, beleaguered, etc.; 

(d) The necessity for establishing a con- 
servatorship; 

(e) Whether or not the person alleged to 
be an absentee has a will and the where- 
abouts of said will; 

(f) A statement of all property constitut- 
ing an asset of the alleged absentee's estate 
or in which he has any interest and the ap- 
proximate value of same. 

Section 5. Chapter 747, Florida Statutes, 
is amended by adding section 747.031 to read: 

747,031 Notice; hearing.— 

(1) Notice of the hearing on the petition 
to appoint a conservator shall be given to all 
persons named in the petition by registered 
mail or certified mail with return receipt 
requested. 

(2) The judge shall hear evidence on the 
question of whether the person alleged to be 
missing, interned, beleaguered, etc., is an 
absentee as defined by section 747.01, Florida 
Statutes, and on the question of who is en- 
titled to appointment as conservator. Any 
person interested in such proceedings may 
intervene with leave of the court. 

(3) The court may in its discretion appoint 
a guardian ad litem to represent the alleged 
absentee at the hearing. 

Section 6. Chapter 747, Florida Statutes, 
is amended by adding section 747.032 to 
read: 

747.032 Order of appointment.— 

(1) If after hearing, the court is satisfied 
that the person alleged to be an absentee is 
an absentee, as defined in section 747.01, 
Florida Statutes, and that it is necessary 
that a conservatorship be established, he 
shall appoint a conservator of the estate and 
property of said absentee to take charge of 
the absentee’s estate and property under the 
supervision and subject to the further orders 
of the court. 
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(2) In the appointment of a conservator, 
the court shall give due consideration to the 
appointment of one of the next of kin of 
the absentee if such next of kin is a fit and 
proper person and is qualified to act. 

Section 7. Chapter 747, Florida Statutes, is 
amended by adding section 747.033 to read: 

747.033 Oath.—Every conservator, before 
exercising his authority as conservator, shall 
take oath that he will faithfully perform his 
duties as conservator and that he will render 
true accounts whenever required according 
to law, which oath may be administered by 
any officer authorized to administer oaths 
under the laws of this state. Such oath shall 
be filed with the court. 

Section 8. Chapter 747, Florida Statutes, is 
amended by adding section 747.034 to read: 

747.034 Bond.—The court may require the 
conservator to post a bond as required for 
a guardian under sections 744.38 and 744.39, 
Florida Statutes. All provisions of chapter 
744, Florida Statutes, which are applicable 
to bonds are applicable to the bond of the 
conservator required under this act. 

Section 9. Chapter 747, Florida Statutes, is 
amended by adding section 747.035 to read: 

747.085 Rights, powers, and duties of con- 
servator.—The conservator shall have all the 
rights, powers, and duties of a guardian of 
the property as established in chapters 744 
and 745, Florida Statutes, and an absentee 
and an absentee’s dependents shall be en- 
titled to all benefits accruing to a ward or 
a ward's dependents under said chapters. The 
circuit court shall have the same responsi- 
bility as to a conservatorship as the county 
judge has with respect to the guardianship 
of the property under said chapters. 

Section 10. Chapter 747, Florida Statutes, is 
amended by adding 747.036 to read: 

747.036 Resignation or removal of conserva- 
tor.—The provision for resignation and re- 
moval of a guardian of the property in chap- 
ter 746, Florida Statutes, shall apply in the 
circuit court to resignation and removal of 
a conservator. 

Section 11. Section 747.04, Florida Statutes, 
is amended by adding subsections (3) and 
(4) to read: 

747.04 Termination of conservatorship.— 

(1) At any time upon petition signed by 
the absentee, or on petition of an attorney in 
fact acting under an adequate power of at- 
torney granted by the absentee, the court 
shall direct the termination of the conser- 
vatorship and the transfer of all property held 
thereunder to the absentee or to the desig- 
nated attorney in fact. 

(2) Likewise, if at any time subsequent 
to the appointment of a conservator it shall 
appear that the absentee has died and an 
executor or administrator has been appoint- 
ed for his estate, the court shall direct the 
termination of the conservatorship and the 
transfer of all property of the deceased ab- 
sentee held thereunder to such executor or 
administrator. 

(3) When the need for a conservatorship 
terminates, the conservator shall promptly 
file his final returns and his application for 
discharge with the court. If it appears to 
the court that the returns are correct and 
that the conservator has made full and com- 
plete transfer of the absentee’s assets as di- 
rected, the court may approve the returns 
and discharge the conservator. If objections 
to the returns are filed, the circuit judge 
shall conduct a hearing under the same con- 
ditions for a hearing on objections to an- 
nual returns, 

(4) Such discharge shall operate as a re- 
lease from the duties of the conservatorship 
and as a bar to any suit against said con- 
servator or his surety unless such suit is 
commenced within one year from the date 
of discharge. 

Section 12. This act shall take effect July 1, 
1971. 


LEGISLATIVE SERVICE BUREAU SUMMARY 


Amends Section 747.02, F. S., to provide 
that circuit court, as opposed to county 
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court, have jurisdiction to appoint a con- 
servator of estates of absentees if shown: 
absentee has interest in any form of prop- 
erty in state; or is legal resident of state; or 
wife or next of kin is legal resident of state 
and absentee has not provided adequate 
power of attorney with regard to property; 
or power of attorney has expired; and neces- 
sity exists to care for property or estate of 
absentee; judgments concerning his wife or 
children or if none then mother or father. 
Section 747.01, F. S., defines absentee as 
servicemen in armed forces or merchant ma- 
rine during period of hostilities, reported or 
listed missing in action, interned in neutral 
country, beleaguered, beseiged, or captured; 
or any resident of state, or property owner 
in state, who disappears under circumstances 
indicating his death, mental derangement, 
amnesia or other mental cause. 

Adds Section 747.021, F. S., allowing wife, 
or, if no wife, next of kin, of absentee to 
apply to circuit court for order authorizing 
sale or transfer of property under $500 in 
gross value, or matter concerning absentee’s 
children and requiring his consent, or any 
subject under $5,000 gross value, without 
opening full conservatorship proceedings. 
The court shall enter order on petition 
without hearing or notice, if relief re- 
quested is necessary to protect absentee or 
his dependents, and authorizes petitioner to 
make conveyance, transfer or give consent. 

Adds Section 747.022, F. S., authorizing 
wife or next of kin to apply for circuit court 
order to sell, lease, or mortgage absentee’s 
property with gross value of $5,000 or more, 
or take specific action with respect to absen- 
tee’s interest in property with gross value of 
$5,000 or more. Establishes requirements for 
petition and allows court after hearing to 
authorize sale, lease, mortgage or specific ac- 
tion without establishing conservatorship. 

Amends Section 747.03 F. S., invoking ju- 
risdiction of circuit court upon petition filed 
by anyone who would have interest in the 
property were absentee deceased, or by de- 
pendent of absentee, and provides essential 
contents of petition, as opposed to allowing 
county judge full discretion to appoint con- 
servator. 

Adds Section 747.031, F. S., requiring hear- 
ing on petition and notice of hearing to be 
given. 

Adds Section 747.032, F. S., allowing court 
to appoint conservator of absentee, if after 
hearing is satisfied he is an absentee. 

Adds Section 747.033, F. S., prescribing 
oath of conservator. 

Adds Section 747.034, F. S., authorizing 
court to require bond of conservator as re- 
quired of guardians under Sections 744.38, 
and 744.39, F. S. 

Adds Section 747.035, F. S., giving conser- 
vator rights, powers, and duties of a guard- 
ian established in Chapters 744 and 745 
(Florida Guardianship Law), F. S., and al- 
lows absentee and his dependents all bene- 
fits of a ward or ward’s dependent under 
those chapters. Circuit court has responsi- 
bility of county judge's court under these 
chapters. 

Adds Section 747.036, F. S., applying Chap- 
ter 746 (Florida Guardianship Law, Third 
Part), F. S., to resignation or removal of con- 
servator. 

Adds subsection 747.04(3), F. S., requiring 
conservator to file final return for termina- 
tion of conservatorship which return must 
be approved to permit discharge of conserva- 
tor. Permits hearing if objection to returns 
are filed. 

Adds subsection 747.04(4), F. S., barring 
suit against conservator who has been dis- 
charged unless suit commenced within one 
year of discharge. 

Effective July 1, 1971. 

Companion to House Bill No. 1410. 
YOUNG LAWYER LIAISON WITH POW-MIA 
FAMILIES 

The Young Lawyers Section of the Florida 
Bar has currently created a standing com- 
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mittee to be of assistamce and aid to the 
P.O.W.-M.1.A. families located in Florida. 

The families are many times faced with 
problems confronting them that involves the 
local state laws. Since these families are mili- 
tary oriented they naturally turn to the 
Judge Advocate General’s office of their 
respective service. The military lawyers in 
most instances, even though desirous of being 
of assistance, find that they are unfamiliar 
with the local law. 

In order to avoid any ethical violations as 
relates to solicitation of business by the 
Young Lawyers and further to assure that 
the families remain anonymous, the P.O.W.- 
M.I.A. families are provided the names, ad- 
dresses, and telephone numbers of several 
Young Lawyers who have previously vol- 
unteered to be available to assist these fami- 
lies. Everyone of the one hundred ninety-five 
(195) P.O.W.-M.1.A. families in Florida has 
the names of lawyers who will be available to 
them for legal services. 

There is no rule or regulation concerning 
whether the Young Lawyers will provide these 
services gratuitously or whether fees will be 
charged, The families are not furnished any 
information that would lead them to believe 
that any services are free. However, experi- 
ence, even though limited to date, shows that 
the lawyers thus far have provided their 
services gratuitously. 


PROCEDURES TO FOLLOW TO SET UP 
YOUNG LAWYER LIAISON 


1. Obtain names and addresses of POW- 
MIA families in the respective States. This 
information is available through various 
sources, however, the most reliable is from 
the Department of Defense or through the 
National League of Families, Washington, 
D.C. I can provide each of you with the 
most current list for your respective state. 

2. Determine the number of families in 
geographic locations. Most of the families will 
generally be located at or near military in- 
stallations. In order for you to determine the 
number of Young Lawyer volunteers needed 
in any given geographical area, this is neces- 
sary. 

3. Get young lawyer volunteers. After the 
families are placed by geographic location it 
can be determined how many of Young 
Lawyers are needed in any given area. Ex- 
perience has shown that there should be at 
least two (2) lawyers available in every area 
and no more than ten (10) families per two 
(2) lawyers. 

4. Letters to POW-MIA families. The Chair- 
man of the committee should send a form 
letter to each of the families in his state. 
The letter should explain the program and 
provide each family with the names, ad- 
dresses, and telephone numbers of at least 
two (2) and preferably three (3) lawyers 
that the family can contact if the need arises. 
A sample letter used in Florida is attached. 

5. Statistical study. Each lawyer that is 
called upon to assist any family should send 
a report to the state Chairman after the 
matter is completed. The purpose of these 
reports is to point out what problems are 
facing the families on a regular basis and 
should help pinpoint any legislation that 
could be passed if the problems are not soly- 
able. 

It is the desire of the Chairman to have 
every POW-MIA family in the United States 
in a position to receive legal assistance 
from a Young Lawyer, if it is needed, by 
September, 1971. 


SAMPLE LETTER 

(Date) 
(POW-MIA Families) 
(Address. ) 

Dear (POW-MIA FamrLies): I am pleased 
to advise you that the Young Lawyers Sec- 
tion of the Florida Bar Association has estab- 
lished a Committee to provide assistance, 
where needed, to all of the POW-MIA 
families residing in Florida. 
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It is not known at this time whether or 
not you have any legal problems that are 
unique to you because of the absenteeism 
of your husband or son, However, should 
you have any questions or feel the need to 
have a Florida lawyer assist you in any of 
these problems, the lawyers listed below have 
volunteered their services to you. 

Lawyer XYZ (address and telephone num- 
ber). 

Lawyer ABC (address and telephone num- 
ber). 

The lawyers who have volunteered to serve 
on this Committee have not been notified 
as to the POW-MIA families in their geo- 
graphic area. It will, therefore, be necessary 
for you to contact one of the above named 
lawyers should you desire any assistance. 

Florida legislation in 1971 passed, and the 
Governor signed into law, procedure whereby 
wives and family members of servicemen 
held as POWs or MIAs can accomplish 
those things such as transfer of automobiles, 
boats, and recreational vehicles as well as 
the sale or disposition of property held joint- 
ly or solely in the name of the absent service- 
man. 

Lawyers who are serving on the Committee 
are familiar with this new legislation and 
will be glad to answer any questions con- 
cerning it. 

It is hopeful that the necessity for the 
continual assistance of this Committee will 
be of short duration and that your loved 
one will return to his family at a very early 
date, In the meantime, however, if I or one 
of the lawyers named above can be of any 
assistance to you, please feel free to get in 
touch. 

Yours truly, 


Chairman of Young Lawyers Section, 
Committee To Aid POW-MIA Families 
in Florida. 


DISTRICT BREAKDOWN BY STATE OF POW—MIA 
FAMILIES 


Primary Secondary 
NOK t NOK? 


Rank and State 


Ist District: 


15 Massachusetts____ 
46 New Hampshire.. 
42 Rhode Island 
2nd District: 
34 Connecticut 
5 New York 
49 Vermont...........-. 
3d District: 
47 Delaware 
16 New Jersey 
9 Pennsylvania 
4th District: 
44 Washington, D.C___.... 
30 Maryland... roe 
4 Virginia 
5th District: 


om 
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11 Georgia 
7 North Carolina__ 
20 South Carolina... 7 
6th District: 
17 Alabama 
19 Louisiana... 
32 Mississippi. 
25 Tennessee 
7th District: 
12 Michigan 
6 Ohio.._... - 
36 West Virginia__...... 
Bih District: 
10 Ilinois. 
22 Indiana.. 
38 Kentucky. 
Sti District: 


26 Missouri... 

28 Wisconsin 
10t> District: 

23 Minnesota 

18 Kansas.. 

41 Nebraska.. 

50 North Dakota 

48 South Dakota 
Lit District: 

37 Arkansas 

29 Oklahoma 
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Primary 


Secondary 
Rank and State NOK! NOK 


2 Total 


12th District: 

13 Arizona 

14 Colorado... 

27 New Mexico 

45 Wyoming..-._..- 
13th District: 

51 Alaska... 

43 Idaho... 

35 Montana.. 

24 Oregon.. sE 

8 Washington- ....--- 
Mth District: 

1 California_- 

39 Nevada... 

40 Hawaii... 

33 Utah... 


1 Primary NOK—Primary next of kin. 
2 Secondary NOK-—Secondary next of kin. 


Source: Figures are Department of Defense, January 1971. 


STATES WHERE NEW LEGISLATION MAY BE 
WARRANTED 

California. 

New York. 

Texas. 

Virginia. 

Ohio. 

North Carolina. 

Pennsylvania. 

Illinois. 

. Washington, 

10. Georgia. 

11. Massachusetts. 


EELEE TS 


AID FOR War WIVES 


When the family’s 1958 Ford began wheez- 
ing its last, Mrs. Virginia Fobair of Tampa, 
Fila, tried first to sell it, then to give it away. 
Hemmed in by legalisms, she finally donated 
it to an elementary-school carnival where, 
for only a dime, customers could swing a 
hammer at Mrs. Fobair’s “frustration car.” 
Mrs. Evelyn Grubb of Colonial Heights. Va., 
applied twice for a Bank Americard; both 
times the company replied that her hus- 
band’s signature was required on the appli- 
cation. Mrs. Phyllis Kline and her husband, 
also of Tampa, owned an interest in a nearby 
orange grove that Mrs. Kline wanted to put 
on the market. But since the name of her 
husband, Air Force Lieut. Colonel Robert 
Kline, was on the title, she could not negoti- 
ate a sale. 

The three women share a common prob- 
lem: the agony of having their husbands 
missing in action or prisoners of war in 
Southeast Asia is compounded by frustrating 
legal tangles in their daily lives. They and 
the other wives run into a variety of 
restraints. Summer camps sometimes will 
not accept a child without the father's writ- 
ten approval. An insurance company held up 
payment for property destroyed in a fire. 
Colonel Kline gave his wife some legal power 
to deal with his property before he went to 
Viet Nam, but it proved not to be broad 
enough. 

LEGAL REMEDY 

This month the Young Lawyers Section of 
the American Bar Association started a sery- 
ice to aid the 1,600 families of P.O.W.s and 
M.1.A.s across the country. Walter S. McLin, 
a Leesburg, Fla., attorney and chairman of 
the A.B.A. program, has announced that the 
Young Lawyers will provide legal assistance 
to families, lobby for remedial state legis- 
lation, and distribute materials on the wives’ 
legal problems to state bar associations. 

After hearing repeated pleas from a num- 
ber of wives last year, including his sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Frankie Ford, whose husband has 
been missing in action since 1968. McLin re- 
searched the problems. He found that Florida 
laws provided for situations in which a 
spouse is dead, mentally incompetent or ab- 
sent by his own volition. There was no cate- 
gory for absent U.S. servicemen. As a result, 
wives who wanted to transact important fam- 
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ily business were often helpless if their hus- 
bands had full or partial title to the prop- 
erty involved. 

COOPERATIVE CAPITALS 

Responding to McLin’s prodding, the Flor- 
ida legislature has amended the state con- 
servatorship law to allow P.O.W. and M.I.A. 
wives the power of attorney to sell property. 
For values under $5,000 the wife need only 
submit written notice to a judge for routine 
review. For amounts over $5,000, the legisla- 
ture granted similar rights but authorized 
the state circuit court to supervise the pro- 
ceedings in detail. That way the husband's 
interests would be protected in major trans- 
actions, such as the sale of a house. 

Texas followed Florida's example, and Mc- 
Lin is keeping close tabs on the calendars of 
all state legislative sessions in hopes that 
his A.B.A. colleagues will be able to collar 
sympathetic legislators on behalf of the 
wives. With remedial legislation and first-rate 
legal assistance, at least one problem of the 
families will have been eliminated. 


FREEZE ON FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 
SHOULD BE LIFTED 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, on 
October 20, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. CHILES) introduced Senate Resolu- 
tion 181 which would express the sense 
of the Senate that the full amount of 
funds appropriated by Congress for the 
food stamp program be made available 
by the Office of Management and Budget 
and that the program be expanded to 
additional areas with applications on file 
at the Department of Agriculture. 

I have asked the Senator from Florida 
to add my name as a cosponsor of his 
resolution, and I hope it will have the 
support of other Senators. 

The situation that exists in Florida is 
very similar to that in Missouri. In my 
State, out of 114 counties, only 10 coun- 
ties and the city of St. Louis are now 
in the food stamp program. 

As of yesterday, 26 additional coun- 
ties had applications on file with the De- 
partment of Agriculture for inclusion in 
the program. 

One of the Missouri counties that had 
applied for food stamps is Jackson 
County, which includes Kansas City, and 
is the second most populous county in 
the State. Approximately 40,000 resi- 
dents of that county are eligible for food 
assistance. In the opinion of the Jackson 
County Court—the administrative body 
of the county—the needs of these people 
for food assistance can be met more ade- 
qutaely and efficiently through the food 
stamp program than through the com- 
modity distribution program, 

But with the moratorium that has 
been imposed on the expansion of the 
food stamp program, the Department of 
Agriculture can offer Jackson County 
officials little hope and no assurance that 
they will ever be included in that pro- 
gram. 

On October 4, Senator SYMINGTON, 
Congressman BoLLING, Congressman 
RANDALL, and I wrote to George P. 
Shultz, Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, urging removal of 
the freeze on expansion of the food 
stamp program and the release of funds 
appropriated by Congress for this pro- 
gram. I ask unanimous consent that this 
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letter, to which we have received no re- 

ply, be printed at this point in my re- 

marks. 

Recently I commented in another con- 
nection about the short attention span 
of Congress. Perhaps hunger is no longer 
a very interesting issue. We have passed 
a major food stamp bill. We have appro- 
priated $200 million more for the current 
fiscal year than the administration re- 
quested. After these efforts, perhaps we 
are now willing to sit back complacently 
and watch the Office of Management and 
Budget impound these funds and place a 
moratorium on expansion of this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senate 
should adopt the resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Florida and express in the 
strongest terms its view that the funds 
appropriated by Congress should be 
made available for geographical expan- 
sion of the food stamp program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., October 4, 1971. 

Mr. GEORGE P. SHULTZ, 

Director, Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office Building, Washington, 
DL. 

Dear MR. SHULTZ: We are writing to urge 
that the freeze placed on the geographic ex- 
pansion of the Food Stamp Program be lifted 
so that Jackson County, and other counties 
which have demonstrated great need and ef- 
fort, may participate. 

We do so for two reasons. First, lifting the 
freeze would be consonant with Congres- 
sional intent. It would appear that the $200 
million Congress appropriated over the 
budget request was intended to be used, not 
only within the areas where the program was 
already in operation, but also in new geo- 
graphic areas. 

Second, the situation that has developed 
in Missouri surely warrants the authoriza- 
tion of a Food Stamp Program in Jackson 
County. 

This county, which includes Kansas City 
and which is one of the few metropolitan 
areas in the country not included in said 
program, has sought a food stamp program 
ever since last January. 

Understandably, the members of the Jack- 
son County Court stress the many advantages 
food stamps have over commodities for the 
growing needs of a major urban area such 
as theirs. Furthermore, they have assured 
us of strong public support for changing 
over to food stamps. 

As evidence of the importance attached to 
these stamps in the Kansas City area, we 
enclose a copy of a letter from Judge George 
Lehr, which states that the County is will- 
ing to pay even the state’s share of operating 
costs. 

A particularly distressing problem has re- 
cently developed in Missouri as a result of 
efforts to finance the Commodity Distribu- 
tion Program. Now, because of a change in 
the funding system, many of the 104 coun- 
ties involved believe they may have to with- 
‘wiraw from the program. This would very 
possibly leave as many as 200,000 needy Mis- 
sfurians without any food assistance at all. 

If Jackson County were transferred to the 
Food Stamp Program, over $160,000 in state 
and Federal funds would be freed to support 
commodity distribution in these areas. 

We respectfully urge you, therefore, to re- 
move the freeze on expansion of the Food 
Stamp Program; and also to release the addi- 
tional funds which have been appropriated 
by the Congress, so that Jackson County, and 
other counties in the same situation, can 
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operate the food program they find best 
suited to their needs. 
Sincerely, 
STUART SYMINGTON, 
THOMAS F, EAGLETON, 
RICHARD BOLLING, 
WILLIAM J. RANDALL, 
Members of Congress. 


SEVERAL ABA SECTIONS APPROVE 
GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, in 
1970 several sections of the American 
Bar Association recommended that the 
house of delegates of the ABA give its 
formal approval to the ratification of the 
Genocide Convention. These were the 
Section on International and Compara- 
tive Law, the Section on Criminal Law, 
the Section on Judicial Administration, 
and the Section on Family Law. In addi- 
tion the Standing Committee on World 
Order Under Law issued a similar recom- 
mendation. 

Although the house of delegates did 
not approve these recommendations by a 
vote of 130 to 126, the very closeness of 
the vote is an indication of growing senti- 
ment in the legal community for im- 
mediate ratification of the Convention. 
This and the fact that the above named 
ABA sections endorsed the Genocide 
Pata should commend its ratification 

us. 

This is the voice of good jurisprudence, 
of legal wisdom, of sound constitutional 
analysis speaking to us. Can we not 
listen? Can we not respond? Mr, Presi- 
dent, I urge the Senate to ratify the 
Genocide Convention without delay. 


PROTECTION OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 26, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Honorable Maurice H. Stans, made a 
most thought provoking speech on the 
problems that the Nation faces in the 
area of protecting our environment. This 
address, made before the 40th interna- 
tional conference of the Financial Ex- 
ecutives Institute in Houston, empha- 
sized the role that businessmen are 
playing in the fight to save our en- 
vironment. Secretary Stans’ speech gave 
a new perspective to this problem and 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE Maurice H. STANS 

Mr. Chairman, it is a very great pleasure 
for me to be here today for this meeting of 
the Financial Executives Institute. 

Many of you are old friends, and we have 
much in common to discuss—because of the 
financial background we share and because 
the relationship between business and gov- 
ernment is constantly becoming more im- 
portant to all of us. 

‘Today I was faced with a choice of talking 
about the subject most on your mind, but of 
a changing and passing nature—the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Program—or, a matter of 
more long-run concern to business, industry 
and the public—the question of a balanced 
national approach to the environmental is- 
sues facing the nation. 

The latter is the one I have chosen to 
discuss. 
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ENVIRONMENT 


A concern that must be seen in perspective 
is the matter of the environment and the 
anti-pollution movement in the country to- 
day. 

This is a very emotional issue in many 
quarters. It is a very political one in many 
quarters. The public for its part is demand- 
ing action—actively, vocally, impatiently de- 
manding immediate action to resolve pol- 
lution problems. 

This creates opportunities to make prog- 
ress, But it also presents some difficulties. 

President Nixon has declared that the na- 
tion has been long overdue in halting its 
abuses of the air, land and water. He has 
made a commitment to eliminate pollution 
and to cleanse the atmosphere and condi- 
tions in which we live. 

So there is no question that the environ- 
ment ultimately has to be cleaned up, that 
we have to deal with pollution. 

The question is, how do we go about do- 
ing this? And in the most sensible way? 


PRIORITIES 


The public’s desire for immediate solutions 
is understandable; its impatience may be 
justified, in many respects. 

But we cannot have single track minds in 
which the environmental issue overrides 
everything. That is how some people would 
have us look at our problems. 

But if we yield unquestionably to every 
popular demand, if we settle for quick, im- 
mediate solutions to one set of problems, we 
can very quickly catapult ourselves into 
others that are much more serious. 

There is evidence that this is happening— 
and it could lead to an environmental back- 
lash. 

So before we act out of panic—out of eco- 
logical hysteria, or misinformation—I think 
it is time to stand back, and look at the en- 
vironmental problem in the whole. 

It is high time for the entire nation to 
weigh the needs against the demands and 
say: “Wait a Minute, here—what are our 
priorities?” 

We need to weigh our technological ca- 
pabilities against the demands for immedi- 
ate change and say: “Wait a Minute—can 
we really get there from here?” 

We need to weigh each specific proposal 
against economic reality and say: “Wait a 
Minute, how do the benefits compare with 
the costs? 

PROBLEMS 


In other words, the problem is: how do we 
develop public and private policies in which 
economics and technology are factored into 
every environmental assessment? 

Let me spell it out. 

Industry has been indiscriminately ac- 
cused by some of ignoring the pollution prob- 
lems of our times and being responsible for 
most of them. 

The charge is dead wrong and it is unfair. 

Industry, of course, must bear a share of 
the blame. But the fact recognized by too 
few people is that many of the worst polluters 
are outside of industry—municipalities, other 
governments, agriculture, and the public it- 
self. Witness the fact that hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of American communities pour 
millions of tons of untreated sewage into wa- 
ters every day. 

RESPONSE 

By contrast, almost across the board, Amer- 
ican industries have launched vastly com- 
plex and expensive efforts to help clean up 
the air, water and landscape of the country. 

For example: 

The chemical industry in 1970 spent $600 
million for pollution abatement. 

The iron and steel industry has spent more 
than a billion dollars on air and water fa- 
cilities, and almost two-thirds of that in 
the last two years. 

The automobile industry currently is in- 
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vesting a quarter of a billion dollars a year 
in pollution research and development. 

The electric industries will spend two- 
thirds of a billion dollars on pollution con- 
trol this year alone. 

The paper industry is spending $321 mil- 
lion for air and water pollution control this 
year. 
` ‘The petroleum industry is spending more 
than $500 million in pollution control this 
year, and in addition is developing expen- 
sive facilities in other countries to reduce 
the sulphur content of fuel olls being shipped 
here. 

The oil and tanker industries are working 
closely with the government to eliminate oil 
discharges and accidental spills into the 
oceans. 


The fact is that, on average, American 
companies will have increased their pollu- 
tion control spending by almost 50 percent 
this year over the last year. They will spend 
some $18 billion over the next five years to 
meet the requisite standards. 

Unfortunately business has failed to make 
these achievements credibly known to the 
American people. The idea still persists in 
many quarters that industry is doing almost 
nothing to fight pollution and what it does 
do is only because it is being dragged across 
the line. Neither is true. 

There are deliberate polluters, of course, 
but most business has been working at pol- 
lution control for a long time—and it can 
be proud of its conservation records, 


PROGRESS 


As a result of industry’s efforts, the nation 
is visibly cleaner today than it was in the 


PRESSURES 


But the critics of industry press the public 
to insist upon quick solutions to these com- 
plex problems. 

The people, in turn, press the Congress. 

As a result, arbitrary timetables have been 
imposed, and severe regulations have been 
applied; research has been forced to divert 
from the orderly paths of science and tech- 
nology; and untested ideas have been put 
to action before they are ready. 

All of this has given people a false feeling 
that the problems will all go away if we 
only put enough squeeze on business to act. 

The trouble is that in the development of 
these pressures, reason sometimes gets lost 
and extremes become the result. 

Many of the results have been beneficial to 
be sure, but some have been ill-conceived 
and harmful to people, to business, and to 
the country. 

PHOSPHATES 

Let me give you a few examples, starting 
with phosphate detergents—the washday 
ingredient that has recently come to typify 
the pollution villains. 

Environmental pressures against phos- 
phates were based on the argument that they 
accelerated the growth of algae which can 
destroy life in the waters. 

Because of these pressures, the sale of 
detergent phosphates was banned by state 
and local governments over the country on 
a random crazy-quilt geographic basis. 

But in the rush, perhaps someone should 
have said, “Wait a minute—what are we 
really doing here?” 

As we now know, the answer is that we 
were taking foolish actions instead of careful 
ones. 

DANGERS 


First we set out to find a substitute for 
phosphates. But what happened? 

Detergent manufacturers spent millions of 
dollars switching over to NTA, a substance 
used in Sweden and Canada—but it was 
shoved aside at the request of the govern- 
ment because some officials were concerned 
that it might create health hazards. Addi- 
tional safety tests are now being carried on, 
but NTA cannot be used. 

Then other substitutes began reaching the 
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public containing caustic materials that 
were dangerous, especially to children. If 
those products get in a child's eyes, they can 
blind. Or if they are accidentally swallowed, 
they can maim or even kill. They have done 
50; 

To limit these risks, the FDA has instituted 
labeling requirements for caustic detergents. 

Unfortunately, the fact is that small chil- 
dren creeping on the floor next to the wash- 
ing machine can't read them. 

Some chemical substitutes for phosphates 
also wash out the flame-proofing in chil- 
dren's cotton sleepers which the textile in- 
dustry has been working hard to develop. 


FACTS 


At this point more facts began to come to 
light: 

First, phosphates are not of themselves 
polluters. They are nutrients, harmless to 
people and in fact a necessary element in 
human life. 

Second, various scientific studies revealed 
that huge amounts of phosphates were pour- 
ing into the nation’s waters from human 
waste, agricultural runoff and natural ero- 
sion—in many places far more than from 
detergents. 

Next Congress was given scientific testi- 
mony that 85 percent of the people do not 
contribute phosphate waste to waters that 
can be affected by them, because of where 
they live. 

Also, Congress took a scientific testimony 
that removal of phosphates alone could rare- 
ly reduce the growth of algae. 

Finally, evidence has accumulated that the 
general use of certain caustic substitutes in 
detergents could cost up to $2 billion a year 
in wear and tear on clothes and on washing 
machines. 

CIRCLE 

As a result, the Surgeon General of the 
United States has now advised state and lo- 
cal governments not to ban phosphates, and 
has recommended that housewives return to 
using phosphate detergents. 

And the Environmental Protection Agency 
has advocated a $500 million program to deal 
with phosphates from all sources through 
improved sewage treatment plants in affected 
areas. 

So today we are back roughly where we 
started about two years ago, doing what we 
should have done in the beginning. We are 
dealing with phosphates at the treatment 
plants in specific trouble areas, not in legis- 
lative councils and public forums all across 
the nation. 

In the long trip around this circle, all we 
have done is delay progress and confuse the 
people—at great inconvenience and unneces- 
sary cost to the public, to industry and to 
government. 

My purpose in citing these points is not to 
defend phosphates, or the industries that use 
them, or the products that contain them. In- 
stead it is a way of saying. 

“Wait a Minute. Before we rush helter- 
skelter into immediate responses to such 
problems of nationwide concern, isn’t it pru- 
dent first to take the time to know what we 
are doing? To weigh all of the factors and 
consequences involved?” 

POWER PLANT SITINGS 

For another example, take the siting of 
new electric power plants. 

This is all too familiar to many of you, 
I am sure, 

The nation’s need for more electric power 
is rapidly outrunning our capacity to gen- 
erate it, and our demands for energy are 
going to double by 1980. 

The answer would seem to be simply to 
build more power plants. 

But in many areas of the country it has 
become almost impossible to do so. 

Environmentalist pressures in the courts 
have placed the entire atomic power program 
in suspense, just aS we face our years of 
greatest need, 
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The total amount of public and private 
construction being held up by environmental 
actions in the United States today is some- 
where between $5 and $10 billion—and many 
of these are the electric power plants we 
must have to meet our needs. 

So we are losing both electric power, and 
at least a $5 billion shot in the arm that 
our country could use for new jobs and the 
economy. 

EXAMPLES 

We all know the power trouble that New 
York City has been having for years. Con Ed 
is being forced to seek as many as 40 different 
approvals, many of them on environmental 
grounds alone, and until it can get clean 
atomic power it has had to build high-cost, 
short-term gas turbine plants that further 
pollute the skies of New York. 

Houston is another case in point. Generat- 
ing plant construction has been blocked be- 
cause of complaints that the effluents, even 
after a costly cooling process, would raise the 
temperature of the discharge basin some two 
degrees above the present temperature levels. 

Isn't it time someone said: Wait a Minute. 

If we fix the right priorities—if we inte- 
grate our environmental, technological and 
economic interests—all of them can be served 
without one dominating the other. 

The President has urged the Congress to 
enact legislation to resolve the power plant 
siting problem. He wants to assure public 
discussion of plans, quick and proper reso- 
lution of environmental issues, and timely 
construction of the facilities. 

A law along such lines is urgently needed, 


DDT 


Another case in point is insecticides. 

We all know there are valid arguments 
against some of them, but in the rush away 
from them, we can create massive new prob- 
lems. 

For example, in New Jersey, without DDT, 
more than one million oak trees have been 
blighted by the Gypsy moth. 

Without DDT, forest insects went rampant 
in Sweden, eating away the raw material of 
that country’s biggest industry. 

DDT is estimated to have saved 500 million 
lives throughout the world. 

Without DDT in India there would be 100 
million cases of malaria each year instead of 
a few hundred thousand. 

In Ceylon, without DDT, malaria cases 
went from almost none up to 10 percent of 
the population. 

In Sweden, Ceylon, Venezuela and others, 
without DDT insects became so devastating 
that laws against DDT have been repealed or 
amended. 

In parts of the United States, without DDT, 
insects have made it increasingly difficult to 
grow lettuce, lima beans, sweet corn, and so 
on. 

Now, in time perhaps, substitutes for pres- 
ent insecticides can be developed and proved 
out. But in the meantime, most of the sub- 
stitutes are uncertain or don't even exist. 

The whole question is whether by precipi- 
tous action we will create an expensive gap 
between the present means and the later 
solutions. 

Again, this is not a brief for DDT. This 
is Just a way of saying: 

“Wait a Minute. Before we act precipitously 
and ban products for one reason, shouldn't 
we at least be certain that the cure is not 
worse than the disease?” 

ONE-INDUSTRY TOWNS 


What about one-industry towns? Today 
a growing number of small communities 
across the country are fearful that they 
will lose their life if their single sustaining 
industry is forced to close, either because of 
rigid environmental protection controls or 
because they can't cope with the economic 
cost of complying. 

For example: 

In one California community, environ- 
mental regulations closed down the biggest 
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industry, a cement plant. The result—175 
men out of work. 

The same thing happened to a small chem- 
ical plant in West virginia. One hundred and 
thirty men became jobless. 

There are many others. 

Isn't it time for someone to say “Wait a 
Minute?” 

Are the environmental dangers so immi- 
nent, so critical, that we have to throw 
thousands of productive people out of work? 
Are the dangers so great, so immediate, that 
whole communities must be run through 
the economic wringer? 

Isn't it time that we first measure all the 
evidence, recognizing legitimate concerns 
on the one hand, weighing them fairly against 
valid considerations on the other, then act 
reasonably and carefully to protect both the 
environment and the jobs? It may take a bit 
longer but the end result would be far more 
satisfactory. 

SST 

For another example, Congress killed the 
SST. 

The two prototype airplanes could have 
been used to test environmental conse- 
quences of supersonic flight. 

Instead, forty thousand jobs were lost, 
along with an estimated $450 million in 
wages and other benefits, together with losses 
in research, technology, aircraft leadership 
and foreign trade—all immeasurable. 

Shouldn't we as a nation have said “Wait 
a Minute?” Are we so afraid to build just two 
experimental airplanes that we would will- 
ingly sacrifice thousands of jobs, jeopardize 
the economic health of an entire city, forgo 
the technological advantage of an entire 
industry, and deny major benefits to our 
balance of payments? 

Isn't it time we weigh our potential against 
the risk in every reasonable case? 

PIPELINE 

What about the Trans-Alaska pipeline? 

Again, people have said, “Let’s not build it 
because of the possible adverse consequences 
to the environment”. 

No one suggests that we ignore these pos- 
sible dangers. Everyone agrees that we must 
take every known precaution to protect the 
environment. 

But there is another side of the coin—the 
nation’s need for the oll and the benefits to 
AYaska. 

Isn't it time somebody says on things like 
this, “Wait a minute"? 

We already have the technological means 
to provide reasonable protection against dan- 
gers to the Alaskan environment, Are we so 
afraid of what might happen that we will 
sacrifice the enormous new sources of oil we 
need for our homes, our cars, our jobs, our 
country? Will we sacrifice potential jobs for 
thousands of people who would be employed 
in the shipping industries, in Alaska and 
elsewhere? Will we turn our backs on all of 
the economic benefits to that state and to the 
country? 

The environmental risks are recognized, 
but isn’t it time we recognize that other 
considerations must also be taken into ac- 
count in the national interest? 


EMISSION STANDARDS 


And what about the tougher emissions 
standards for transportation? Certainly they 
should be sought and should be achieved. 

But—wait a minute—in the past decade 
the amount of hydrocarbons given off by an 
automobile has already been reduced by 80 
percent, carbon monoxide emissions by 70 
percent. And with existing capabilities, these 
improvements can continue in an orderly 
way. 

But a mandatory standard of the Clean Air 
Act demands a 90 percent reduction below 
the remaining levels by 1975. 

For hydrocarbons, according to experts, 
that level is as much as foliage gives off in 
the average yard of the average American 
home in the average suburb. 
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The same experts estimate that every car 
would have to be parked for two days after 
getting its tank filled—literally—because 
gasoline going from the pump to the car 
gives off at least twice the daily allowable 
hydrocarbons for that car. 

Spreading one ounce of house paint releases 
the same daily quota of hydrocarbons. 

Burning up two logs on the fire in the fire- 
place also emits the daily quota. 

The list of examples could go on. 

The Environmental Protection Agency has 
reported to Congress that we simply do not 
have the technology to comply with some of 
the standards that have been set in accord- 
ance with law. 

To try to achieve these standards will re- 
sult in millions of dollars of added costs, 
which inevitably have to go into higher con- 
sumer prices. 

If we try to solve our environmental prob- 
lems more quickly than our technology per- 
mits, not only will we raise costs sharply and 
suddenly, but we will also increase the num- 
ber of false steps that we take along the way. 
The incomplete state of our knowledge leads 
directly to pitfalls that can’t be foreseen. 

So isn't it time to say: Wait a Minute. Let's 
weigh each need against the technological 
realities and let’s not impose any more arbi- 
trary deadlines that can’t be met with the 
technology in sight. 

Let's do the things we can do first, while 
making orderly progress against the others. 


OFFSHORE DRILLING 


What about offshore drilling? Certainly 
we should take every possible practical step 
to stop polluting the oceans. 

But—wait a minute. 

We have learned many things from the un- 
fortunate spill at Santa Barbara. 

For one, university studies have proved 
that oceans are very sturdy systems, able to 
take far more environmental punishment 
than man would ever willingly inflict. 

Before we make offshore drilling too diffi- 
cult let’s recognize that by the end of this 
decade, offshore wells will have to provide 
30 percent of our oil, And it will also provide 
much of the low-sulphur fuel that is urgent- 
ly needed for clean air. 


PROPOSALS 


As all of you know so well, there are many 
other matters which we could cite and say 
“Wait a Minute.” These examples make the 
point. 

Let me give you some specifics as to guide- 
lines in dealing with these matters in the 
future. ; 

First, a determination of the economic 
impact should be required before environ- 
mental acts are mandated. 

The public must know what the cost will 
be, what the alternatives are, and whether 
it will get its money’s worth. 

Second, a technological determination 
should be prepared in connection with any 
governmental action, indicating the time re- 
quired to carry it out. 

Third, we must avoid panicky, ad hoc ap- 
proaches to the problems of air, land and 
water pollution, and develop feasible, long- 
range plans to deal with them on a balanced 
basis of regular, gradual improvements, al- 
ways with consideration of the public inter- 
est and of the economic and technological 
factors involved. 

Fourth, government should study whether 
companies and industries can finance the 
improvements that they are being required 
to make without prejudice to their financial 
security or their normal capital improve- 


ments and consider whether assistance might 
be required. 


Fifth, the Congress should be urged to 
support all of the President’s environmental 
plans relating to other than the business 
areas, so that industry's progress will be 
matched by progress in municipal disposal 
and other nonindustrial pollution problems. 

Sixth, coordinated methods should be de- 
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veloped for governments to reach prompt 
conclusive decisions on power plant locations, 
as proposed by the President, in order to 
end those critical delays. 

And finally, antitrust attitudes should be 
reviewed to determine the possibility of co- 
operative industry attempts, working to- 
gether to resolve environmental problems. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Let me add this set of simple observations 
before I finish. 

First, none of the major problems we face 
can be resolved instantly, all of them are too 
complex. They call for long-range programs 
and careful consideration of priorities and 
financing. 

Second, business alone cannot be held 
responsible for all of our pollution. The bur- 
dens of responsibility and cost must be 
shared by all levels of government, by agri- 
culture and by the public. 

And third, the technology we need in 
order to solve our problem must be developed 
in many fields. We have a tremendous flow of 
uncoordinated, uncertain, imprecise data 
about the environment, and industry faces 
a severe shortage of environmental engineer- 
ing specialists. 

Fourth, we have to achieve greater con- 
formity of state and local actions dealing 
with pollution control before we bog down 
the whole country in conflicting regulations 
and deadlines. 

MANKIND 

Finally, we have to recognize that even our 
manmade problems, in some instances, are 
essential to satisfying human existence on 
this planet. After all every new birth brings 
us instantly a new polluter. But even the 
most ardent of the environmentalists have 
yet to call for no new starts there. 

Here again I suppose we could say, “Wait 
a Minute.” 

But what I am talking about is the neces- 
sity to recognize that the pollution problem 
exists in a real world, and it calls for balance 
and objectivity. 

I can reduce it all to absurdity: 

If we had no cars on the street, there 
would be no automobile pollution. 

If we built no power plants, we would have 
no pollution from utilities. 

If we washed no clothes we would have no 
pollution of our waterways, and so on. 

But what kind of country would we have 
left? 

The line between that kind of nonsense 
and the kind of sense we need to resolve the 
problem requires a sense of reality in dealing 
with the economic and technological factors, 
and with the impatience of those who would 
like to clean up the country overnight. 


CONCLUSION 


The time has come to bring these things 
into focus and stop overheating the view 
that we are killing ourselves today. 

Without pause or equivocation, we must 
continue to halt pollution of the world, but 
we must do it realistically, soundly. 

This point of view is supported by people 
like Dr. Philip Handler, President of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, who not long 
ago said this: “My special plea is that we do 
not, out of a combination of emotional zeal 
and ecological ignorance, romanticizing about 
the ‘good old days’ that never were, hastily 
substitute environmental tragedy for exist- 
ing environmental deterioration. Let’s not 
replace known devils by insufficiently under- 
stood unknown devils.” 

So all we seek fundamentally in these con- 
siderations is a balance of values, a weighing 
of proper priorities, a measuring of the costs 
against the benefits. 

And, gentlemen, if we approach our prob- 
lems in that spirit of balance and fairness, 
we can meet our ecological needs, clean up 
the country and do so without undue eco- 
nomic risks for anyone, all within the frame- 
work of continued technological progress. 

That is the way I think we ought to do it. 
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CONSUMER IS THE KEY TO A 
BROAD-BASED ECONOMIC RECOV- 
ERY IN PHASE II 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the admin- 
istration’s program for new job creation 
will fail to meet critical national employ- 
ment needs until emphasis is placed on 
consumer spending—the real key to a 
broad-based economic recovery. 

Several weeks ago the Department of 
Labor announced that unemployment re- 
mains at 6 percent, clearly an unaccept- 
able level. The report, coming as it did 
only hours after the President’s address 
on phase II of his anti-inflation cam- 
paign, brings a grim remainder that ris- 
ing prices are not the only destructive 
force at work in our economy. 

To the more than 5 million Ameri- 
cans seeking employment, price inflation 
remains a secondary consideration. The 
administration must realize that its call 
for wage and price restraints—though 
valuable in itself—cannot hope to cure 
our consumer ills in the absence of a 
vigorous drive to rid the Nation of un- 
employment. The administration’s new 
economic program, therefore, must dem- 
onstrate the same determination to bat- 
tle unemployment as it does in its cam- 
paign against inflation. 

The phase II stimulants to economic 
expansion, however, currently consist 
simply of a “pro business” program of 
tax incentives. The frightening aspect of 
the administration’s proposals, moreover, 
is their total failure to come to grips 
with contemporary economic reality. Ap- 
parently, believing fully that “what's 
good for General Motors is good for 
America”, the administration relies al- 
most entirely on giant tax concessions 
to business in creating more jobs. 

There is little doubt that the adminis- 
tration’s overall “package” to the busi- 
nessman constitutes a truly massive 
Federal effort to stimulate economic ex- 
pansion. In addition to the $5.5 billion 
investment tax credit, the program in- 
cludes $3.5 billion in depreciation allow- 
ance liberalizations, $0.5 billion in tax 
deferrals to exporters, a 10-percent sur- 
charge on foreign competition and a $2.5 
billion automobile excise tax repeal. 

The critical question remains, how- 
ever, whether these giant concessions to 
business will actually result in the high 
levels of investment and growth which 
the attainment of full employment re- 
quires. Current evidence is to the con- 
trary. Today, with more than a third of 
all existing industrial capacity lying idle, 
there can be little assurance that efforts 
to further investment in new capital and 
equipment will be effective. In short, 
there is little reason for confidence that 
tax relief to the investor alone will be 
productive of more jobs. 

Mr. President, the real key to economic 
expansion during phase II is the Amer- 
ican consumer. Unless the administration 
supplies sufficient stimulus to consumer 
spending, its ad hoc attempts to speed 
business recovery will be like offering 
crutches to someone who is starving to 
death. 

Of the three sources of spending power 
in this country: business, Government, 
and the consumer, it is the latter which 
accounts for a full two-thirds of the total 
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domestic market. Looking at the admin- 
istration’s program, however, this fact 
appears to have been all but forgotten. 
As the economist Walter Heller put it: 

Business is offered a $9 billion tax break 
while the consumer gets little more than 
a soupbone. 


I believe that the administration’s 
trickle-down philosophy of trying to cre- 
ate jobs by awarding tax breaks to busi- 
ness firms puts the cart before the horse. 
Business will only be good when the peo- 
ple begin to buy, when they have both 
the income and the confidence needed 
for high levels of consumption. 

As part of a program to put the stim- 
ulus where it belongs in the American 
economy, I urge an increase in the level 
of relief presently being offered for the 
individual taxpayers. Specifically, I sup- 
port measures that increase disposable 
income by raising the personal exemp- 
tion and the low-income allowance. Such 
measures would eliminate Federal taxes 
for those families below the poverty line. 
Moreover, they would place money in 
the pockets of those people in our society 
who spend practically all of their income 
on immediate consumption. The result- 
ing impact on the economy would be 
enormous. 

Proposals to increase the consumer's 
income will not be effective in themselves. 
Surveys have found that, today, spend- 
ing is held back by deep-seated public 
doubts concerning the economic future. 
There could be no greater stimulant to 
economic expansion than a growing con- 
fidence in the administration’s deter- 
mination to remove the ominous spector 
of unemployment. 


NATIONAL POWER GRID 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, in July 
Congressman ROBERT O. TIERNAN of 
Rhode Island introduced legislation for a 
national power grid. He was joined in his 
legislation by Congressman James G. 
ABOUREZK of South Dakota and Congress- 
man HERMAN BADILLO of New York. Sen- 
ator GEORGE McGovern and I introduced 
identical bills in the Senate. 

Recently at a meeting of the Northeast 
Public Power Association, Congressman 
TIERNAN outlined the purpose of the bills, 
the reasons for their introduction and de- 
scribed how the proposed national grid 
would operate. 

Excerpts from Congressman TIERNAN’s 
speech were reprinted in the October is- 
sue of Rural Electrification. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cerpts be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIERNAN EXPLAINS NATIONAL POWER GRID ACT 

This morning you have been discussing 
your involvement in the New England Power 
Pool (NEPOOL) which represents the indus- 
try’s response to the need for a single system 
(in New England). 

While I would be among the first to com- 
mend the industry for its good faith attempt 


to make such a system workable, there are 
substantial problems inherent in this type of 
structure which are not being, and probably 
never can be, resolved. 

Mr. (Robert) Feragen (general manager of 
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NEPPA) has analyzed these weaknesses very 
well in presenting your association's views to 
the New England Regional Commission. 

I quote: “NEPOOL has found no way to 
exert the kind of control required to create 
a comprehensive optimized regional system. 
The consequences in terms of cost to the 
public have not been assessed to our knowl- 
edge. But they are undoubtedly great.” 

Let me restate the basic problem, from 
which all the rest are derivative. As the Zin- 
der Report (prepared by Zinder & Associates 
of Washington, D.C., for the New England 
Regional Commission, consisting of the gov- 
ernors of the six New England states and a 
Federal appointee; the report is an extensive 
study of New England power needs in the 
next 20 years) indicated, “each utility must 
view proposals from the viewpoint of the in- 
terests of its own customers and stockholders, 
which are not necessarily the same as those 
of New England.” 

There is, thus, no assurance in this con- 
cept that the fundamental objective of a 
single-system approach to regional power 
planning—based on regional interest being 
paramount—will be achieved. 

No such system can operate effectively 
without centralized decision-making author- 
ity. 

But because of their nature, investor- 
owned utilities are concerned primarily with 
their own economic considerations and only 
secondarily, if at all, with the needs of other 
utilities in the region. 

Thus, true single-system operation becomes 
improbable, as is apparent in the delay in 
reaching agreement on how NEPOOL will op- 
erate and how its costs will be allocated 
among the member systems. 

And even if a utility were willing to ac- 
cept a decision of the pool, it might be un- 
able to do so for reasons of financial or cor- 
porate incapacity or because of statutory 
limitations. 

There is yet another reason why I do not 
consider a power pool, developed and owned 
primarily by the investor-owned utilities, the 
best means of implementing the single-sys- 
tem approach. 

This hinges on public policy issues inyolyed 
in the generation and transmission of elec- 
tric power. 

These issues are not primarily economic, 
and hence are unlikely to be maximized in 
any system where economic goals dominate, 
as they must for the investor-owned utilities. 

The supply of electric power adequate to 
the need, reliable, and produced without 
harm to the environment, has become one of 
the basic necessities of life, and just as there 
has been a role for government in assuring 
the availability of other necessities, there is a 
role for government here. 

I am the author of a bill recently intro- 
duced in Congress to establish a National 
Power Grid Corporation and regional bulk 
power supply agencies. 

This, I feel, is a better approach to the es- 
tablishment of single systems, not only in 
New England but throughout the country. 

The bill’s stated goal is to assure an ade- 
quate and reliable low-cost electric power 
supply consistent with the enhancement of 
environmental values and the preservation 
of competition in the electric power indus- 
try. 
The bill would establish a public “National 
Power Grid Corporation” which would be 
responsible for the construction and opera- 
tion of large-scale generating plants and a 
nationwide system of transmission lines. 

The power available from the National 
Grid would be marketed to utilities in the 
various regions of the United States by “Re- 
gional Bulk Power Supply Corporations.” 

As the sole marketer of the National Grid’s 
power, these corporations would be responsi- 
ble for the construction and operation of 
transmission lines in the region for the pur- 
pose of distributing power to the utilities, 
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They would submit to the National Cor- 
poration each year a projection of their de- 
mand seven years in the future. The National 
Corporation would then contract with them 
to supply that amount of power. 

Rates for power sold to Regional Corpora- 
tions would be at the lowest level possible 
consistent with the responsibility of the Na- 
tional Corporation for environmental protec- 
tion, on & postage stamp basis throughout 
the country, that is, a uniform rate irrespec- 
tive of particular generating or transmission 
costs. 

The Regional Corporations would charge 
for transmission on a simple unit-cost basis, 
taking into account the same environmental 
responsibility, 

In this bill we think that we have imple- 
mented the recommendations of the New 
England Commission's report, with three ma- 
jor exceptions. 

First of all, we do not take over the existing 
utilities in the region. 

Secondly, we allow utilities to operate 
their own generation facilities, making par- 
ticipation in the National Grid optional. 

And thirdly, we extend the benefits of re- 
gional and interregional coordination on & 
national basis. 

Is such a National Corporation a better 
means of implementing the single system ap- 
proach than a utility-established organiza- 
tion like NEPOOL? 

I think that I have already partially an- 
swered that question in my discussion of the 
inacequacies of the New England Power 
Pool. 

Apart from the economic considerations 
which affect the likelihood of establishing 
such a power pool, there are anti-trust con- 
siderations involved. 

We in this country have committed our- 
selves to the theory that the best product 
or service at the lowest cost is most likely 
to be provided in a competitive system. 

But time after time we have seen examples 
of concentrated industries which have stag- 
nated and failed to keep pace with the tech- 
nology in the field. 

I do not believe we can look forward to the 
greatest possible advances in new technology 
and new operation methods from the estab- 
lishment of a handful of regional monopolies 
in the electric power industry. 

It is for that reason that I am opposed to 
the revision of existing state and Federal 
statutes to allow these power pools to de- 
velop in that direction. 

Of course, the same parallel could be drawn 
for a publicly owned regional monopoly. 

This affected my determination not to es- 
tablish a single bulk power supply agency 
with exclusive responsibility for generation 
and transmission. 

I am committed to the idea that the best 
possible electric service can be provided with 
a pluralistic system. 

Recognizing, however, that the technology 
for producing electric power is such as to 
require some sort of concentration, we have 
adopted what we think is the best possible 
solution, 

I would envision this public corporation 
working side by side with private utilities. 
In many cases they would be mutually rein- 
forcing, the public corporation serving to the 
extend the benefits of pooling and providing 
the pool members with an alternative reliable 
power source. 

Similarly, the pools might contract with 
the public corporation to sell their excess 
capacity. 

In situations where critical environmental 
issues were involved, the public corporation 
could step in to build generation facilities of 
a type not feasible for the private companies. 

It should be apparent by now that the 
significance for the municipal, public power, 
and cooperative distribution facilities of such 
a National Grid Corporation is great. 
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One important benefit that accrues from 
the operation of such a system is the fact 
that we can maintain a diverse electrical 
distribution industry in this country. 

Obviously we are in a position now where 
municipal utilities, because of their very 
small size, are reliant on investor-owned 
utilities for the supply of power, a situation 
which is often very difficult for them. 

One of the interesting findings of the New 
England Regional Commission’s report was 
that the fragmented industry structure in 
New England was one of the major reasons 
that New Englanders paid one-third more for 
their power than consumers in other parts of 
the country. 

However, the economies that result from 
the consolidation of this fragmented industry 
structure into a large single system opera- 
tion exist only in generation and transmis- 
sion, and not in distribution. 

Therefore, the maintenance of the small 
public and private distribution systems would 
be assured without any adverse effect on the 
efficiency of the regional system. 

I am certain we will be hearing alarmed 
reports that the passage of this bill would 
mean the nationalization of the electric 
power industry. But I think it is obvious 
to you gentlemen that this is not so. 

My bill is an attempt to establish a bene- 
ficial relationship between government and 
private industry in assuring a service which 
is the responsibility of both. 

The investor-owned utilities have resisted 
this partnership in the past and will prob- 
ably continue to do so in the future. 

Fresh in all of our memories is the experi- 
ence of the private utilities’ massive overkill 
of the Dickey-Lincoln Project, whose latest 
es hfe benefit cost ratio was a glowing 

So obviously preferable to any alternative 
generation technique, the Dickey-Lincoln 
Project was resisted by the private utilities 
merely because it meant public involyement 
in a domain which had been heretofore com- 
pletely their own. One wonders if they might 
be afraid of a little competition. 

We do not seek to take over the facilities 
of the private industry. Indeed we have 
pointedly not done so, All we are ¿saying is, 
in the fleld of generation, let us have a pub- 
lic alternative to the plans of the private 
utilities. 


THE CRISIS IN EAST BENGAL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
crisis in East Bengal is a story of human 
misery on a scale unequaled in modern 
times. It is a story of systematic terror 
and military repression, of indiscrim- 
inate killing and the dislocation of mil- 
lions of civilians. It is a story of death 
and disease, of too little food and water, 
of fetid refugee camps without hope and 
a countryside stalked by famine. 

And throughout it all, the world has 
barely murmured a word. 

Perhaps this is because we are condi- 
tioned in the world we have created to 
accept such suffering and injustice. To 
many the plight of the Bengali people 
is just another link in the chain of war- 
ravaged populations stretching around 
the world in recent years. 

But perhaps, Mr. President, the public 
is silent because the public does not 
know. 

To bring the facts more forcibly to 
the public’s attention, the noted British 
charity, OXFAM, has recently published 
an impressive brochure entitled “The 
Testimony of 60 on the Crisis in Ben- 
gal.” No one who reads this document 
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can remain unmoved or uninformed as 
to the plight of the Bengali people. 

To share this eloquent statement with 
Members of the Senate, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE TESTIMONY OF 60 ON THE CRISIS IN 
BENGAL 


(Compiled by H. Leslie Kirkley, C.B.E., 
Director, Oxfam, Oxford, October 21i, 1971) 


Sixty men and women have been to, seen 
and lived in a situation which has been re- 
ferred to as “defying description”. This is 
their attempt to describe it. It is their record, 
their voice, their testimony of a tragedy. 

Senator Edward Kennedy and Mother 
Teresa are known to the world. Others are 
international journalists testifying specially 
for this document: Michael Brunson (ITN), 
Clare Hollingworth (Daily Telegraph), 
Claude Mosse (Radio Suisse), Frederick Nos- 
sall (Toronto Telegram), John Pilger (Daily 
Mirror), Nicholas Tomalin (Sunday Times). 
Yet others are experienced relief workers 
from British, European, North American and 
Indian organisations. All have freely and 
generously given their time and their energy. 

They are eye-witnesses, and the story they 
tell is horrifying. It is a story of millions 
hounded, homeless and dying. It is too a 
story of the world community engaged in a 
communal ostrich act. 

Perhaps it is that the world does not know. 
Then let the facts speak. Perhaps it is that 
we just cannot comprehend the extent of 
the disaster. A population the size of Sweden 
and New Zealand together have already fied 
from their homeland. Millions more who re- 
main now face famine. It does not bear 
thinking about. But we must. If a small girl 
can write to Oxfam and say “We decided to 
help. We raised altogether £56.15. We are all 
about 914,” then surely to God world gov- 
ernments can think in the terms necessary. 
In the name of the hundreds of thousands 
who have given and will go on giving through 
Oxfam and similar agencies throughout the 
world, I put forward the following appeal 
with all my heart: 

Of the British Government—lI ask for an 
immediate new sum of £25 million for ref- 
ugee relief. Britain kas given, but nowhere 
near the scale the situation warrants. A fur- 
ther £25 million would mean that Britain 
had covered about one month's refugee costs. 
It is the least we can do as a nation. 

Of the world community—I ask that the 
United Nations General Assembly, now meet- 
ing, should immediately appoint a special 
executive group of five, under the personal 
chairmanship of the Secretary-General, with 
authority to ensure the urgent funding and 
implementation of the relief programmes 
for India and East Pakistan. I further plead 
that every Government freely contributes all 
appropriate resources at its disposal to this 
vital humanitarian operation. 

Of the Pakistan authorities and the Mukti 
Bahini—I ask for their full acceptance and 
encouragement of a comprehensive UN fam- 
ine-relief programme and the creation of 
conditions genuinely compatible with the 
return of refugees to their homes. 

Of people—ordinary people—TI ask that they 
continue to care and give. I ask that they 
refuse to accept that even one life is dis- 
pensable. 

It is, to me, Inconceivable that we should 
do less. 

Brief background to the crisis—At Inde- 
pendence in 1947, “British India” was divided 
into four parts: India, Burma, and East and 
West Pakistan; the latter united as one coun- 
try by Mohammedanism but separated by a 
thousand miles, a different language and 
even a different script. It is as though Greece 
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and Britain were one country, united by 
Christianity. 

For many years, the conflicting regionalism 
within Pakistan—the Bengalis in the East, 
the Pathans, the Punjabis, the Baluchis in 
the West—were held together by a tough 
military dictatorship. Power was held in few 
hands. Twenty-two families owned over half 
the industrial wealth of the country. 

For some years, the East has been getting 
a rough economic deal. In 1968 55% of ex- 
ports came from the East: yet 70% of imports 
went to the West. Jute, providing 40% of the 
country’s exports, comes almost entirely 
from the East. In the third five-year plan 
(1966-70), 52% of the finance was allocated 
to the East: only 36% was spent there. 

In March 1969 Ayub Khan resigned and 
was succeeded by General Yahya Khan, who 
was determined to hand over to civilian rule. 
Poignantly, it was the first step to democ- 
racy—the general election of December 
1970—which started the crisis. In this elec- 
tion, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, leader of the 
East Pakistan-based Awami League, gained 
167 out of the 169 seats in the Eastern Assem- 
bly and thereby control of the 313 seats in 
the National Assembly. His programme 
stopped only just short of secession for the 
East. 

In the West, Z. A. Bhutto of the People’s 
Party won, and he boycotted the first meet- 
ing of the National Assembly, arranged for 
3rd March 1971. Yahya Khan postponed the 
Assembly indefinitely. Murder and looting 
broke out in Dacca together with calls for 
independence for the East. 

On March 25th, West Pakistani troops 
brought into the East struck to control 
Dacca and Chittagong, in anticipation of a 
Bengali mutiny. A bloodbath followed, of 
hideous proportions. Women and children 
were machine-gunned and raped. The army 
Killed Bengalis indiscriminately. The Ben- 
galis killed non-Bengalis, By early May hordes 
of refugees, 65% of them Hindu, were pour- 
ing across the borders of India, mute testi- 
mony to the massacres behind them. 

By mid June, 5 million had gathered: the 
largest exodus of people since the SS stalked 
Europe. The Indian Government set up 
camps to feed them, but there was a desperate 
lack of sanitation, shelter and fresh water. 
Cholera broke out. Then the monsoon came. 
And all the time more refugees, until the 
numbers reached their present level of nine 
million; and still they come, 15-40,000 a day. 

A call for assistance to Pakistan by Pope 
Paul—“Millions of human beings are in con- 
ditions of extreme want. One disaster after 
another has struck those people who are ex- 
tremely poor. There is no lack of news and 
the facts are frightening, revealing a dis- 
turbing disparity between the help required 
and the means actually available. To save 
innumerable lives people must awake to the 
need. Public and private aid, including our 
Own contribution, is being offered but it is 
not nearly enough. It is not: too much to 
hope that the world will be touched by the 
plight of these people and send the things 
that are essential: food, clothing, medicine 
and money.” 

The money needed—The refugee pro- 
gramme is the biggest that has ever been 
mounted this century. The programme is 
currently running at $350 million for six 
months—over £1 million a day. 

The United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees called for funds to meet India’s 
burden: so far only $114 million has been 
pledged, $70 million of which has been con- 
tributed by one country: America. 

The British Government's contribution has 
been £8 million to India and £1 million to 
Pakistan. In addition to this British charities 
have spent another £1 million on their own 
programmes. 

To get some kind of scale to the sum Leslie 
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Kirkley asks of the British Government, two 
facts should be borne in mind. 

1. International aid to Pakistan from 1950 
to 1969 amounted to an astronomical $6,033 
million: or over $300 million a year. Since the 
present crisis, new aid to Pakistan has been 
postponed by the major donor countries— 
with considerable savings to the British Gov- 
ernment (last year, Britain's aid to Pakistan 
was £914 million). 

2. President Nixon is currently asking Con- 
gress for an additional $250 million. 

(Acknowledgments: Oxfam thanks those 
who made The Testimony of Sixty possible. 
The contributors make their testimony in 
thelr own words, photographs or sketches. 
Thelr views do not necessarily coincide with 
those of Oxfam; nor are they bound by their 
statements to Oxfam's policy. We thank Clare 
Hollingworth, Nicholas Tomalin and Martin 
Woollacott who gave their time for the main 
articles; the Daily Telegraph, the Sunday 
Times and the Guardian who released them; 
Romagno Cagnoni, Alan Leather and Donald 
McCullin for their photographs, Dennis 
O'Dair of the Observer for his design; all the 
eyewitnesses for the trouble and expense they 
took to get their statements in on time for 
the publication; finally to Gerald Scarfe, 
whom we rang for an eyewitness statement, 
but said “I'm not a man of words” and gave 
these drawings.) 

SENATOR EDWARD KENNEDY 
Mosaic of misery 

This stark tragedy is not yet understood 
by the world. I can tell you that not until 
you see it first-hand can you begin to un- 
derstand its immensity. For only by being 
there can you sense the feelings and under- 
stand the plight of the people, and the 
forces of violence which continue to create 
refugees and increase the toll of civilian cas- 
ualties. 

In India I visited refugee areas along the 
entire border of East Bengal—from Calcutta 
and West Bengal in the west—to the Jal- 
paiguri and Darjeeling districts in the 
north—to Agartala in the State of Tripura 
in the east. I listened to scores of refugees 
as they crowded into camps, struggling to 
survive in makeshift shelters in open fields 
or behind public buildings—or trudging 
down the roads of West Bengal from days 
and even weeks of desperate flight. Their 
faces and their stories etch a saga of shame 
which should overwhelm the moral sensi- 
tivities of people throughout the world. 

I found that conditions varied widely from 
one refugee camp to another. But many 
defy description. Those refugees who suffer 
most from the congestion, the lack of ade- 
quate supplies and the frightful conditions 
of sanitation are the very young—the chil- 
dren under five—and the very old. The esti- 
mates of their numbers run as high as fifty 
percent of all the refugees. Many of these 
infants and aged already have died. And it 
is possible—as you pick your steps among 
others—to identify those who will be dead 
within hours, or whose sufferings surely will 
end in a matter of days. 

You see infants with their skin hanging 
loosely in folds from their tiny bones—lack- 
ing the strength even to lift their heads. You 
see children with legs and feet swollen with 
oedema and malnutrition, limp in the arms 
of their mothers. You see babies going blind 
for lack of vitamins, or covered with sores 
that will not heal. You see in the eyes of 
their parents the despair of ever having their 
children well again, And, most difficult of all, 
you see the corpse of the child who died just 
the night before. 

The story is the same in camp after camp. 
And it is complicated by the continually 
growing number of civilian casualties over- 
burdening an already limited hospital sys- 
tem. Most of these casualties have been 
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brought across the border by their fellow 
refugees. Yet there are also large numbers 
of Indians whose border villages have been 
subjected to shelling from Pakistani troops. 
In addition, there are the untold numbers 
of victims who remain uncounted and un- 
attended in the rural areas of East Bengal. 

The government of India, as it first saw 
this tide of human misery begin to flow 
across its borders, could have cordoned off 
its land and refused entry. But, to its ever- 
lasting credit, India chose the way of com- 
passion. The Indian Government has made 
Herculean efforts to assist and accommodate 
the refugees—efforts which history will re- 
cord and remember. And while the magni- 
tude of the problem staggers the imagina- 
tion, the individual accounts of the people 
who have fied East Bengal tear at your heart. 

A 55-year-old railway employee—he was 
a Muslim civil servant with 35 years service— 
told me of an unexplained noontime attack 
by the Pakistani army or his railroad sta- 
tion. “I do not know why they shot me,” he 
said. “I don’t belong to any political party. 
I was just a railway clerk.” Now he sits idly 
in an Indian refugee camp, financially crip- 
pled, and with no prospect of returning to 
receive his long-earned government pension 
that was to begin next month. 

Even more tragic are the experiences of 
the innocent and uneducated villagers. You 
can piece together the mosaic of misery from 
dozens of interviews among new refugees on 
the Boyra-Bongaon Road north of Calcutta. 

On the day we traveled this 20-mile road, 
at least 7,000 new refugees were streaming 
along the banks of the border river crossing 
near Boyra. Nearly all were peasant farmers. 
Most were Hindus, from the Khulna and 
Barisal districts south of Dacca—on the 
fringe of the area affected by last fall's 
cyclone. 

The very young and very old were ex- 
hausted from many days and nights in 
flight—usually on foot. Many were in a visi- 
ble state of shock, sitting aimlessly by the 
roadside or wandering aimlessly toward an 
unknown fate. They told stories of atrocities, 
of slaughter, of looting and burning, of har- 
assment and abuse by West Pakistani sol- 
diers and collaborators. Many children were 
dying along the way, their parents pleading 
and begging for help. Monsoon rains were 
drenching the countryside, adding to the 
depression and despair on their faces. To 
those of us who went out that day, the 
rains meant no more than a change of 
clothes, but to these people it meant still 
another night without rest, food, or shelter. 

It is difficult to erase from your mind the 
look on the face of a child paralysed from 
the waist down, never to walk again; or a 
child quivering in fear on a mat in a small 
tent still in shock from seeing his parents, 
his brothers and his sisters executed before 
his eyes; or the anxiety of a 10-year-old girl 
out foraging for something to cover the body 
of her baby brother who had died of cholera 
a few moments before our arrival. When I 
asked one refugee camp director what he 
would describe as his greatest need, his an- 
swer was “a crematorium”. He was in charge 
of one of the laregst refugee camps in the 
world. It was originally designed to provide 
low income and middle income housing, and 
has now become the home for 170,000 ref- 
ugees. 

The tragedy of East Bengal is not only a 
tragedy for Pakistan. It is not only a tragedy 
for India. It is a tragedy for the entire world 
community, and it is the responsibility of 
that community to act together to ease the 
crisis. 

Simple humanity demands that America 
and the United Nations must accept the 
truth that this heavy burden should be 
borne by the entire international commu- 
nity, and not by India alone. 
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MOTHER TERESA 

(Mother Teresa is the founder of “The Mis- 
sionaries of Charity.” Last year she received 
the Pope’s Prize. She has been working 
amongst the dying and destitute in Calcut- 
ta since 1948. Her order is one of the few 
Catholic orders with no shortage of novi- 
tiates. She has 700 nuns and postulants. 
They live in the slums, sworn to total pov- 
erty, eating the same food as the poor.) 

We are trying to make the problem of 
India the problem of the world. 

India has been wonderful in accepting and 
taking care of the millions of Pakistan refu- 
gees and India will continue to take care of 
them. In opening the door to them, the In- 
dian Prime Minister, Mrs. Gandhi, has done 
a wonderful, a Christ-like thing. 

Let us remember this: the people of Pak- 
istan, the people of India, the people of 
Vietnam, all people wherever they may be, 
are the children of God, all created by the 
same hand. Today, the Pakistan people be- 
long especially to us. They are part of the 
family of God in all the world. 

This problem is not only India’s problem, 
it is the world’s problem. The burden must 
be carried by the world, the answer must be 
given by the world. 

For us in India, good has come from the 
problem because our people have made con- 
siderable sacrifices and will continue to make 
them. 

But the entire world must, I repeat must 
become concerned. Let us all, wherever we 
are, realise that we have millions of children 
suffering from malnutrition and starvation, 
and there are other difficulties, the enormity 
of which people find it hard to appreciate. 
Here again, unless the world comes in with 
food and proteins and those other things the 
children need just to lead ordinary, healthy 
lives, these children will die—and the world 
will have to answer for their death. 

I have been working among the refugees 
for five or six months. I have seen these 
children, and the adults, dying. That is why 
I can assure the world how grave the situa- 
tion is and how urgently it must help. 

The appeal-is to the world—and the world 
must answer. 

NICHOLAS TOMALIN 
When the newsmen crack up 


(“The rest of us who watch it find it more 
and more impossible to know what to do 
as individuals.” Nicholas Tomalin of The 
Sunday Times writes an exclusive report on 
the worsening plight of the refugees in In- 
dia.) 

The Pakistan crisis is the worst disaster 
that has faced the world for the past 30 
years. It is also morally the most simple. 
The villains, those Pakistani generals who 
ordered a military attack on their own coun- 
trymen last March 25th, are more obviously 
in the wrong than any military aggressors 
since the Hitler war. 

The victims, nine million refugees in In- 
dia, sixty-five million Bengalis left behind 
in East Pakistan, are more innocent, more 
suffering and more numerous than any we 
can remember, The circumstances combin- 
ing war, famine, cyclone, gross injustice and 
apparent apathy on the part of people and 
governments elsewhere throughout the 
world, are terrible in a way that clearly ex- 
ceeds the horror of Vietnam, Biafra, or any 
of the bloody African conflicts of the past 
15 years. All that this huge melodramatic 
tragedy lacks is a hero and a solution. 

As the weeks go by and more people die— 
some say it is two or three thousand a 
week—the rest of us who watch it going on 
find it more and more impossible to know 
what to do as individuals. We are helpless, 

Some of us salve our consciences by send- 
ing in cheques to charitable funds, some or- 
ganise concerts or protest meetings in far- 
away cities, some campaign for an inde- 
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pendent Bangla Desh. A few come to India 
and try to feed or nurse a hundred or so of 
those nine million. 

Relief agencies like Oxfam can lessen the 
suffering and delay the final catastrophe, but 
none of them have enough money, people or 
power to solve the real problem. Only govern- 
ments, the most powerful ones acting to- 
gether, can do that. They must take ruthless 
and skillful political action to force Yahya 
Khan and his Pakistan Government to ad- 
mit that their present policy is criminal and 
stupid and must stop. Then they must force 
him or his successors to remove virtually all 
his troops from East Pakistan and guarantee 
the safety of those refugees who want to re- 
turn there. Then they must persuade Indira 
Gandhi and her Indian government to ac- 
cept and support those refugees who do not 
want to return. Then they must pay out 
money, hundreds of millions of pounds of it, 
to save people from death by starvation, 
disease and exposure. 

If all these things are done quickly there 
might not be a catastrophe. East Pakistan, in 
fact Bengal in general, would still be a disas- 
ter area. But that is by contrast a happy 
prospect, 


I am writing down these apocalyptic 


thoughts about a week after going to see 
some of the refugee camps that have been 
set up around Calcutta. I am lying on a soft 
mattress beside the large swimming-pool of 
the Grand Hotel in the centre of the city, 
drinking many bottles of cold beer, munch- 
ing peanuts and occasionally breaking off to 
read a grubbily printed paper called “I love 
you” comic about a boy and girl ski-ing down 
a hill, while the girl says, “I love Steve, but 
what will he do when he learns my secret? 
Can he forget my past?” 

I swim a lot, eat strange bitter curries and 
try not to be irritated with Bengali liftboys 
who fuss over me like some parading Ma- 
harajah, in the hope of a large tip. 

I do all this because it is taking a long time 
to get unjittery again after seeing what is 
happening to the refugees. My newspaper col- 
leagues seem the same. I mention this be- 
cause in all other situations they have al- 
ways been able to watch the most appalling 
events and experience unbearable human 
misery and remain unaffected in themselves. 

I have seen them in Vietnam, back from 
Biafra, or in the Bengal cyclone. They were 
concerned, not without compassion, but able 
to cope with their emotions. This time they 
cannot cope. 

One colleague who has had an operation 
for throat cancer is already back on seventy 
cigarettes a day. The gathered newspaper- 
men arm themselves with a specially virulent 
form of cynical self-protection. 

Looking at a picture of an emaciated little 
Bengali girl admiring herself in a fragment 
of mirror, someone says: “Preparing to be 
an Oxfam poster,” and everyone giggles. 

“I got a wonderful picture today,” says 
one photographer, “Two babies dying togeth- 
er in the mud.” 

“I did better than that,” says another, “I 
got them to hold hands.” 

Everyone else in Calcutta is equally emo- 
tional. A local diplomat, who looks as if he 
would remain perfectly urbane throughout 
the second coming, is talking passionately 
about war. He thinks there will be one be- 
tween India and Pakistan this November, or 
if not this November next November. India, 
he argues, will simply not be able to bear 
the economic burden of the nine million 
starving, non-productive new inhabitants. 

Already there are riots in Assam where the 
hin people dislike the Bengalis from the 
plains, who have fied to their mountains, 
Already there are continual fights and quar- 
rels, even in the camps around Calcutta. The 
Indian peasants welcomed their suffering 
brothers at first. Now, as they see the strang- 
ers take their jobs at starvation wages, de- 
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spoil their fields, and steal their goods and 
women, the hostilities grow. 

Therefore, argues this diplomat, India will 
very soon be forced into a desperate military 
offensive against East Pakistan, gambling on 
clearing out Yahya Khan's troops (with the 
support of the local Bengalis) within a week. 
Then she will ship all the refugees back to 
East Pakistan. Then she will decide whether 
or not to make East Pakistan a province of 
India. It has to happen in November because 
snow blocks the mountain passes and pre- 
vents China attacking from the north. 

This man has been in India for many 
years: he loves Bengal and even loves Cal- 
cutta. Until this summer he believed that 
India’s terrible problems of recurrent crisis, 
famine and war were coming to an end with 
& new strong central government. He 
thought the country, at last, would begin 
to be peaceful, united and prosperous. Now 
this, 

“I am more depressed than I can tell you,” 
he says, “I cannot see any way out. I cannot 
see any solution, Death and ruination every- 
where, that’s all I can see.” 

My friend the Indian Army general has 
bags two inches deep beneath each eye He 
seldom sleeps at night. ‘I don’t know if 
they're going to attack or where or how. I 
can no longer understand these Pakistani 
soldiers’ minds,” he says. “Really, I think 
they've gone mad. They see the total collapse 
of their policy in East Pakistan, but it only 
seems to encourage them in their folly. They 
suffer from that tragic warrior's blindness: 
the more terrible, hopeless and unjust their 
cause, the more noble it seems to them. The 
more their actions threaten to annihilate 
everyone, the more they brandish their 
swords. 

“Honestly, I think the Islamabad govern- 
ment is going to make a supreme gesture 
and go down fighting. If they do that they'll 
bring down the whole sub-continent with 
them, not to mention the refugees and our 
own Bengal! people. Then maybe China will 
join in, then Russia, then the Americans and 
yourselves, then we have a Third World 
War.” 

Meanwhile the luxurious swimming-pool 
has ceased to be the haven it seemed. A soft 
plopping noise announces the arrival of a 
dead rat dropped carelessly from the beak 
of a carrion crow. It stains the tiling round 
the diving board. 

Perhaps what makes all of us around the 
Swimming-pool so neurotic and jittery is the 
unremittingness of the disasters in this part 
of the world. They never stop. I do not mean 
by this the repetitive history of conquest 
and reconquest, when wave after wave of 
warriors reduced the once dazzling pros- 
perous area of Bengal to the poorest part of 
the world, aided by centuries of natural dis- 
asters It was, of course, the East Bengalis’ 
special bad luck that the Moghul emperors 
decided to forcibly convert them to Mo- 
hammedanism when they swept in from 
Persia and the West. Mohammedanism does 
not suit excitable and intellectual Bengalis, 
and had they remained Hindus there would 
have been no partition riots there, no re- 
ligious problem in Bengal, and most impor- 
tant of all, no splitting off of the nonsense 
province of East Pakistan. They would all 
have been part of India, which is the only 
geographical arrangement which makes eco- 
nomic sense. 

What really hurts is the recent history. 
Misfortune created poverty which created 
greater misfortune which could not with- 
stand further natural disasters, exploita- 
tion, internal corruption, religious bigotry 
and politica] inflammability. In such a hope- 
less, messy place, how could the disciplined 
Punjabi rulers of Pakistan create any order 
and prosperity? How could they stop their 
brisk merchants from exploiting the place? 
How could they defy Muslim principles and 
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start a proper birth control programme to 
reduce the bursting population? 

How understandable that East Pakistan 
became in essence a colony of West Pakistan 
with racial hostility between the tall brown 
unemotional Westerners and the small dark 
excitable talented Easterners, The Punjabis 
and Biharis thought of Bengalis as little 
better than poor grubby monkeys and un- 
controllable. And in their own terms the 
situation seemed to justify that belief. 

The Bengalis saw the Western army rulers, 
merchants, and money lenders as worse than 
the British imperialists, less benevolent, less 
understanding of their special sensitiveness 
and talents for self expression. No wonder 
that hostilities built up so fiercely that just 
before the blow-up last March the Bengalis 
had been demonstrating ferociously and 
killing Western ‘foreigners’ in their country. 
Because they had lived such doomed lives for 
so long, such atrocities (which have long 
been a part of violent tradition in the sub- 
continent) were entirely understandable. 
And no wonder, finally, that East Pakistan, 
after a million of its inhabitants were re- 
portedly drowned and killed in the cyclone 
disaster last year, finally voted almost unani- 
mously for their own Awami League and 
against Islamabad domination. 

What was criminal and stupid in this situ- 
ation was General Yahya Khan’s decision 
that the simple military solution was the 
only one possible. He should have known 
that no military solution could cope with 
such hostility, that it was not only obviously 
unjust and illegal to take the action he did, 
but bound to fail. 

In the months that followed the March 
attack, everything happened that Yahya 
should have been able to predict. The coun- 
try grew not less but more hostile. The Ben- 
gali guerillas destroyed all communications. 
And where they failed the Army’s counter- 
attacks succeeded. The food harvesting in 


this naturally fertile area was largely dis- 
rupted. The hostility and killing began to be 
increasingly religious as well as racial. There 


were about ten million Hindus living 
amongst the Mosiems in East Pakistan. As 
soon as it became clear that the Pakistani 
army was killing Hindus indiscriminately, 
nearly all of them fied into India. With them 
came Moslem Bengali Nationalists, Awami 
League supporters and people who merely 
wished to escape the fighting. As the fighting 
and chaos grew, it became self-perpetuating. 
The Army would be attacked by guerillas 
from over the Indian border and would 
retaliate against the local population. Then 
irregular Moslem volunteers were recruited 
to help the Army hold down the Bengalis, 
and it is these recruits, or rhazacars, & 
bunch of Moslem fanatics, hoodlums, time 
servers, who are now doing most of the kill- 
ing. It is because of them that the present 
numbers of refugees are coming across the 
border, despite the monsoon rains, 

When the rains cease the situation will 
change. The country may settle down as the 
Army is better able to control the roads and 
the border. Things may get worse as more 
people can travel and decide to kill each 
other. Some Indian authorities predict a 
new flood of refugees, perhaps another four 
million. Others predict that a quarter to a 
half of the refugees now in India will drift 
back into Pakistan. 

However, here they now are, these refugees 
huddled into camps in India with insufficient 
food, nothing to do, no proper place to live. 
The spectacle of the typical starving Paki- 
stan refugee is by now familiar to anyone able 
to read or even just to use his eyes. It forces 
itself on all of us from the newspapers, tele- 
vision and advertising hoardings. 

After such a bombardment, to see them in 
actuality is in some ways an anticlimax. A 
sense of occasion interferes with one’s com- 
passion. As a long anticipated cathedral or 
ancient castle is often not up to the evoca- 
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tion photographs, so some of the refugees in 
the camps near Calcutta seem surprisingly 
normal. 

Some of them are cheerful. A few are al- 
most fat. Some have work to do. Some live 
better than they did in their own villages 
back in East Pakistan, Some. But most do 
not, millions do notand as one travels 
along the roads by the border and sees camp 
after camp, hundreds of thousands of tents 
put up beside the road, in trees, on piles of 
bricks, anywhere possible in the crowded 
land, it is the numbers of them that are so 
terrible. 

After a while, grown expert in the suffer- 
ing of such people, it is clear their situation 
is incomprehensible because it is so terri- 
ble. I spent only two days driving round the 
refugee camps and one night sleeping in a 
relatively well-organised one. At first, as I 
have explained, they did not seem to be too 
badly off along the road which leads to the 
border at Hasnabad. In a suburb of Cal- 
cutta, Salt Lake City, 250,000 lived in a rea- 
sonable state. There was food—just sufficient. 
There were three or four special hospitals set 
up by foreign relief agencies. There was even 
some form of policing, thanks to the near- 
ness of Calcutta. But even here it was the 
children who looked the worst. 

It takes some nutritional knowledge to 
realise how badly they are suffering. A child 
needs lots of protein if he has trekked sev- 
eral hundreds of miles and now is living, 
permanently diseased, on food which is dif- 
ferent from that he is used to. He needs spe- 
cially large amounts. But the Indian author- 
ities at present hand out only 400 grams of 
rice per person, plus some rations of vegeta- 
bles, cooking oil, cereals, Distribution prob- 
lems have cut these down to 200 grams per 
person, in many cases, and children get only 
half this, 100 grams of rice a day. That’s 
about as much as you could hold in your 
hand. 

According to medical experts—both for- 
eign and Indian—those children will cer- 
tainly die unless they are given additional 
protein feeding. Three quarters of them will 
be dead within nine months. A million 
children, 

Therefore, slowly, laboriously, special feed- 
ing centres for children are being set up 
where they get milk and high protein food 
called Balahar. As yet most of these feed- 
ing centres merely hand the food to the 
children who return to their families, where 
by old tradition much of it is taken from 
them and shared round the elders. The child 
therefore is still likely to die by the time this 
article is published. 

Maybe a million children won't die. They 
will continue to live, nearly live, without 
hope or education or function, surrounded 
by the other seven million, the adults, also 
with nothing to do and no hope, with only 
the ferocious rhetoric of Bangla Desh reyo- 
lutionaries to occupy them and the forlorn 
hope of reinvading their own country, van- 
quishing Pakistani tanks, to sustain them. 

It is a frightful and dangerous prospect. 
No wonder everyone is neurotic, jittery, de- 
pressed, without solutions. 

Add to this, impressionistic moments 
around the camps. The old woman walking 
through the flood carrying two buckets of 
rice, the water up to her shoulders, buckets 
held just above it. Most of the time tiny 
clusters of tents, all that is left of some 
camps, reached by narrow bridges made of 
bamboo. Whole families permanently cov- 
ered in mud and their own which 
never finally washes off, having to struggle 
through the water to feeding centres, cut off 
from medicine. 

There was one camp called Deara, where 
30,000 people in their neat tents, all well 
housed and settled, were overnight sub- 
merged in flood water. They lost most of their 
belongings and all their shelter and gathered 
on the high ground nearby there. For the 
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third or fourth time they began to try and 
collect their lives again. 

There was the reception centre at Hasna- 
bad Railway station, a nightmare throng of 
desperate people waiting to be registered for 
their food ration. The old men and women 
so exhausted they couldn’t move, the young 
with bulging eyes, while flakey stuff like 
dandruff on their skin from malnutrition, 
and every imaginable disease, perhaps from 
simple tiredness. Dead children, their teeth 
unnaturally prominent in shrunken faces. 
The stronger adults unable to do anything 
but crouch in their tents, occasionally hag- 
gling with local peasants for special food, 
spending their last few rupees. 

These sights are everywhere: one could 
list them endlessly. What is more important 
however is to try and imagine what is going 
to happen now the floods are receding. The 
worst prospect is political trouble between 
the refugees and the displaced Indian peas- 
ants who are also starving, and winter in 
Bengal. This doesn’t matter too much, it is 
always warm, but in the North in Sylhet, in 
Assam, it is already very chilly. In two 
months it will be snowing, freezing, con- 
tinual cold. 

The Bengali refugees have no clothes, no 
blankets, few proper tents. Three million 
blankets are needed immediately for these 
people, and clothes and tenting to match. 

So these nine million refugees have suf- 
fered political injustice, then a cyclone, then 
@ war, then displacement, hunger, disease, 
and all the ills of refugees in a land which 
cannot afford them, then flood and now they 
face the prospect of winter. 

It is, as I have said, the worst disaster that 
has struck the world for 30 years. It is also, as 
I have tried to describe, a catastrophe so ter- 
rible one cannot respond to it in proper rea- 
sonable terms. The journalists in Calcutta 
all know, as do Oxfam and other relief work- 
ers, that this is too big a problem for us. 
This is no longer a case for simple compas- 
sion or simple charity. After all, the world 
has already responded charitably. We all 
poured out money in a surge of pity last May 
when the reports of a cholera epidemic began, 
so the world has virtually exhausted its ef- 
fective pity. Therefore the real charity must 
be shown in ruthless political action, in sanc- 
tions that make it absolutely clear to the 
Pakistani Government, which exists only be- 
cause of international financial and military 
aid, that it will be worse off if it continues 
its present policies than if it abandons them. 
The political moves should be directed at the 
Army Officers who still bolster Yahya Khan. 

If they can be persuaded to discard him, 
use him as a scapegoat for past mistakes, 
there is a chance of a new policy of recon- 
ciliation. That is the first essential action. 
What happens afterwards is not so clear. 
There might be an independent Bangla Desh 
but that would create many problems. There 
might be a new constitution of Pakistan 
which allowed the East to be linked federally 
with the West. Or, ultimately, a new racial 
state of Bengal might come into existence. 
made up of half Moslems, half Hindus, and 
sliced out of both India and Pakistan. All of 
these possibilities are dangerous. None of 
them is as dangerous as allowing things to 
go on as they are. 

The great powers must inspire themselves 
with the political will to change things and 
do it soon. They must also give money, food 
and equipment on a scale far bigger than 
anyone has imagined as yet: enough to re- 
establish the refugees properly in East Paki- 
stan or subsidise them in India. 

If they choose to stay, this means hundreds 
of millions of pounds, channelled probably 
through United Nations agencies. Unless this 
happens the luxurious figures round the 
Grand Hotel swimming-pool will continue to 
be jittery, neurotic and depressed. The local 
diplomats and generals will continue to talk 
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apocalyptically and not sleep at night. The 
million children will die. So will thousands of 
adults. And the consequences for the hun- 
dreds of millions who live in the Indian sub- 
continent will dwarf even these disasters. 


CLARE HOLLINGWORTH 
The Long Road to India 


(Clare Hollingworth of the Daily Tele- 
graph. There is famine in East Pakistan. 8 
million people are homeless refugees in their 
own land, wandering, looking for India.) 

There are today over eight million dis- 
placed people inside East Pakistan—men, 
women and children hungry and homeless, 
“refugees” in their own country. 

Groups of villagers are wandering around 
looking for India, often going in the wrong 
direction, in a stunned and vague manner. 
But there is little doubt that a large propor- 
tion of these miserable people will cross the 
border in the hope of obtaining food and 
shelter in a refugee camp. 

The vast majority left their homes in a 
blind panic when they heard gunfire or saw 
the next house or the next village set alight 
by West Pakistan soldiers as a reprisal for an 
act of terrorism by the Mukti Fouj—Bangla 
Desh liberation army. 

Some of the women instinctively picked up 
a few pots and pans or a bag of rice as they 
rushed into the protective marshland. With 
luck some of the men had a few coins !n their 
pockets, which were quickly spent. These 
roaming people keep well away from the 
main routes frequented by the army. Indeed 
the sound of an army jeep causes all the 
ablebodied to dive into the nearest under- 
growth. Sometimes the wanderers take pos- 
session of an uninhabited village but they 
are too frightened to appeal to the local au- 
thorities for food. They believe with some 
reason that it is the army that has the real 
power and requests for help will merely cause 
the arrest of some of the younger men and 
women. 

Owing to floods, a chronic shortage of 
boats, and the havoc the Mukti Fouj have 
caused to the railways and roads, these pa- 
thetic groups of wanderers are not easy to 
trace except in those areas where there are 
Christian missions or European workers. 

It is difficult to say how many of them die 
on their way to India but at least, according 
to some doctors, one fifth. The groups I have 
seen certainly showed advanced signs of 
malnutrition. 

These displaced wanderers urgently need 
clothes and medical services but it is difficult 
to know how this can be arranged until they 
arrive in India except by sending supplies to 
those few missions still working in East 
Pakistan and urging the United Nations to 
put pressure on the Pakistan Government to 
allow relief workers to distribute food. At 
present the Pakistan Government has 
agreed to allow a totally inadequate handful 
of observers to see that the gift food reaches 
the right mouths, Food is a political weapon 
and as it grows more scarce the “good guys” 
who are members of the peace committees 
set up by the Pakistan army are likely to 
feed their political supporters. 

The “bad guys” who have not demonstrated 
in favour of a united Pakistan and are there- 
fore believed to have some sympathy with 
Bangla Desh can count on rough treatment 
except in those limited areas where the army 
has established an efficient civil administra- 
tion. 

Many hundreds of thousands of people are 
already suffering from the pangs of hunger 
in their own homes when there Is still plenty 
of rice in the nearby village market; but 
they have no purchasing power owing to the 
breakdown of economic life. Growers have 
not been able to sell their jute and men have 
been “laid off” work on development projects 
&s a result of the civil war. Again, the im- 
partial distribution of relief is urgent, other- 
wise hundreds of thousands more miserable 
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people will leave the familiar shelter they 
have and take the road to India. 

The only way to save thousands, perhaps 
millions, of lives is to begin the relief opera- 
tion. Famine cannot be avoided when the 
autumn rice crops have been consumed as 
the population will eat two million more 
tons of rice and grain each month than the 
amount now available. The problem is largely 
one of transport for at present food stocks are 
building up at the major ports and there 
are no trains and far too few vessels and 
lorries to distribute it. What is urgently 
needed are powered river boats and trucks 
with the authority to use them to carry 
grain to those areas not on the well-known 
main routes from the capital. 

At the moment the Pakistan army has ab- 
solute priority and lorry loads of grain can 
be kept waiting at one of the many ferries 
for hours. It is only fair to add that every 
terrorist act of the Mukti Fouj causes addi- 
tional dislocation and suffering for the 
Bengalis. 

Dramatic measures such as air lifts or air 
drops of food may be essential in an urgent 
action to save life when the famine begins 
towards the end of this year but this is not a 
realistic manner to feed some fifty to seventy 
million people. 

Unhappily too many families are split and 
the man who is forced to keep his shop open 
in Dacca or Chittagong has frequently sent 
his wife and children off to relations in the 
country little realising the greater danger 
there. Indeed it is estimated that the urban 
population has been reduced by more than a 
half. 

But this is not a question of figures. 
I recall in a flooded area only ten miles 
away from Dacca seeing a queue of half 
naked people waiting outside a reed hut to 
obtain clothes and a ticket for a daily rice 
ration from a Catholic priest. I talked with 
one woman who had five small hungry chil- 
dren, She told me her husband had been 
killed earlier in the fighting. Her Basha— 
reed home—had been suddenly burnt by the 
Pakistan soldiers. She only had time to pick 
up the sleeping children before the flames 
enveloped their home. That is why she had 
no clothes, nothing. Her story could be re- 
peated thousands of times. 

There was no Pakistan Government assist- 
ance or help available even though a rail- 
way line was functioning within a mile of 
this spot and had it not been for the priest, 
the widow and her five children would have 
died. 

Urgent relief is also required by the thirty 
thousand people who escaped from East Pak- 
istan over the frontier into Burma. No for- 
eign visitors have been allowed to visit them 
but Burmese doctors told me their plight was 
appalling. 

MARTIN WOOLLACOTT 
The price of disaster 


(Martin Woollacott of The Guardian on 
India’s dilemma. “By helping the refugees 
now she will have to cut development and 
pay the price in future deaths of her own 
children.”) 

It would be wrong to paint a picture of 
budgetary panic in New Delhi, of an admin- 
istration near collapse in West Bengal, or of 
new development programmes cancelled. 
But, the money being spent by India will at 
least delay development and the Indian 
people will eventually pay a price in lives for 
their aid to the refugees, unless the West— 
and the Soviet Union—pay now. India to 
her credit has not tried to pretend that the 
cost of looking after the refugees from East 
Bengal has pushed the country to the verge 
of bankruptcy. If India were to get into 
serious difficulties directiy attributable to the 
refugees, or was able to point to the actual 
abandonment of key development projects, it 
would be a lot easier to get funds. 

India has a long history of successfully 
coping with disasters, eyen when there 
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seemed all too little room for extra spending, 
particularly unproductive spending. To put 
the refugee problem into perspective, the 
estimated cost for the financial year 1971 to 
1972 has now been put at 650 to 700 million 
dollars. That is, ironically enough, about 
equal to the amount by which it had been 
hoped, given luck, to increase development 
spending in 1971/1972. To use another kind 
of comparison, the refugee cost is about equal 
to one third of the 1970-71 military budget. 

Indian's Labour and Rehabilitation Min- 
ister, Mr. Khadilkar, said recently that India 
had had to curtail development programmes 
because of the cost’of paying for the refugees. 
In fact the spending for the refugees has 
gone on the budget deficit. The curtailment 
takes a rather more generalised but equally 
serious form. First of all, the extra funds 
which central and state finance ministries 
had hoped to dole out this year to develop- 
ment projects are not now going to be forth- 
coming. 

Secondly, as one official told me: “We're 
determined not to cut anything. But we are 
reviewing everything to find economies.” On 
the ground this can mean anything from a 
cut in the books and stationery budget of a 
new agricultural school to a slow-down in 
rural electrification with a concomitant 
slow-down in the extension of pump- 
operated irrigation works necessary for the 
spread of “green revolution” wheat and rice. 
It can mean cuts in the rural unemploy- 
ment programme, so that many peasants 
will not get the jobs. And that not only 
means that there will be so many less new 
ditches, roads, or bridges but that the al- 
ready dreadfully low standards of some rural 
poor will be further depressed. 

Within North-eastern India, the refugees 
are now on the labour market. That means 
the depression of local wage rates, and a vast 
expansion of the already huge ranks of the 
unemployed, which could be explosive, and, 
as one West Bengal administrator said “It's 
not quantifiable, but as long as these people 
are here, they represent an extra strain.” 

The limited number of local administra- 
tors have been almost entirely diverted from 
their normal tasks, and the results of their 
inevitable neglect of other matters are 
bound to show sooner or later. Many have 
hardly opened their local files for four or 
five months. 

The rich nations have contributed rather 
less than a third of what will be the 1971- 
1972 cost of sustaining the refugees. There 
has been little compensation on the normal 
aid front. One Indian official put it like this: 
“of course we can manage. We always have 
in the past. But what the West has to think 
about is what does ‘managing’ mean? It 
means a slow-down of all the programmes 
through which India is trying to create a 
better future for her people. And time is 
precious here.” 

Governments have made contributions in 
kind—sometimes putting a cash value on 
them that is to say the least disputable— 
or they have tied purchase to a particular 
kind of goods or, worse still, they have tied 
the money to purchases in their own coun- 
tries. 

This is naturally quite infuriating to the 
Indians. The burden can be eased by making 
purchases of the necessary food and materials 
in India. But the quality of aid is a second- 
ary problem, What matters most is the quan- 
tity. 

The Indian Government is constrained to 
act as if the refugees are to be on Indian soil 
for only a brief period, so this question has 
not been raised in its sharpest form. Yet even 
if we assume Bangla Desh independence 
within the next couple of years—which is 
going well beyond what India is prepared to 
talk about—there are many who believe that 
large numbers of the refugees will never go 
back. Perhaps fifty percent are landless peas- 
ants with absolutely nothing to go back to. 
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The more enterprising are already trying to 
obtain Indian documentation which will 
enable them to pose as Indian citizens. 

If the costs of the refugee operation could 
genuinely be regarded as a once and for all 
expenditure, the wealthy countries might 
allow themselves, without too bad a consci- 
ence, to contribute only a fifth or a quarter. 
But this is not a problem which will be 
liquidated by Bangla Desh independence or 
by a political settlement in East Bengal. 

Before the influx of refugees started, many 
observers felt reasonably sanguine about 
India’s short term economic prospects. Food 
output has gone up, thanks to the green 
revolution. National income has been grow- 
ing by about five percent a year, industrial 
production has also been creeping up, and 
foreign exchange reserves are in a reasonably 
healthy state. 

Making India at once more productive, 
more profitable, and more labour-intensive 
should be the first aim, India needs to cre- 
ate millions of new jobs. And even in the 
short term, the diversion of resources by the 
refugee costs amounts to a dangerous jug- 
gling with lives. What has been gained if 
East Bengali refugee children are kept alive 
by Indian efforts, when the diversion of re- 
sources may well mean, indirectly and over 
a period of time, the deaths of children else- 
where in India? 

We have seen 

(These are the testimonies of people, drawn 
from many nations, from journalists, relief 
workers, and Members of Parliament. All are 
eyewitnesses to the situation in India or 
Pakistan, With one accord, they plead for 
action.) 


JOHN PILGER, DAILY MIRROR 

The life, or death, of Bangla Desh is the 
single most important issue the world has 
had to face since the decision to use nuclear 
weaponry as a means of political blackmail. 


It is that, because never before have the 
world’s poor confronted the world’s rich 
with such a mighty mirror of Man's Inhu- 
manity. 

Usually we in the West, who are the rich, 
can dismiss or rationalise famine, unexpected 
disaster and even mass extermination by 
simply noting that the poor, who are charac- 
terised by the people of Bangla Desh, are 
numerous and ought to be pruned, If only, 
we say, they could organize their own re- 
sources and subscribe to decent, Western 
politics, Surely they are expendable. We even 
allow ourselves a good snigger at places cry- 
ing out against odds we cannot comprehend; 
places like the Congo and the ravaged re- 
publics of the Americas. None has followed 
the Western wisdom of democracy, and so 
they must suffer. A pity. 

Bangla Desh has called our bluff. The 
people of what was East Pakistan, who repre- 
sented the majority of the State of Pakistan, 
voted to be a democracy and to be led by 
moderate middle-class Western-styled poli- 
ticians. Foolishly perhaps, they chose our 
way in their pursuit of freedom, in spite of 
problems we have never had to face. 

And for this reason alone, they are being 
exterminated and enslaved in a manner 
reminiscent of Adolf Hitler, over whom the 
world went to war. But, of course, he was 
exterminating Europeans. 

We in the West have no intention of going 
to war over Bangla Desh. Instead, through 
our elected government, we have contributed 
what amounts to one week’s survival pocket 
money to the refugees of Bangla Desh, now 
petrified in India. India must provide the 
rest. 

It is a cliché but it remains the truth of 
today: that there will be peace and civili- 
sation and “progress” throughout the planet 
only when the rich minority—us—begin to 
close the gap between ourselves and the poor 
majority. We have the opportunity of be- 
ginning to do that in Bangla Desh; for this 
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is a cause in which we may locate our lost 
twentieth century soul. Oh yes, and save, 
some human lives. 


DR. R. C. HICKMAN, MRCP, SAVE THE 
CHILDREN FUND, BENGAL 


Tens of thousands of children have already 
died in the refugee camps in the Indian bor- 
der area. I saw worse malnutrition in these 
camps than in former Biafra. Several hun- 
dred thousand children now urgently need 
supplementary high protein food. They seem 
unlikely to receive help in time to save their 
lives. 


PETER DUNN, PHOTOGRAPHER, SUNDAY TIMES 


I was overwhelmed. I, who have travelled 
the disaster spots of the world for many 
years—I was completely overwhelmed. 

A press photographer can usually tell him- 
self that he is doing some good no matter 
how gruesome the photograph he is taking. 
But in Bengal this panacea was denied me. 
I felt completely and utterly inadequate. In 
fact, whenever I had any free time I went out 
with the War on Want team helping them 
to inject people against cholera. 


BRUCE DOUGLAS MANN, MEMBER OF 
PARLIAMENT 


The situation in Bengal is possibly the 
greatest threat to peace in the world today; 
it has certainly created the greatest concen- 
tration of human misery. The millions of 
deaths, which are likely to occur in the com- 
ing months, both among the 8 million ref- 
ugees in India and the 79 million people still 
in East Bengal, are not inevitable. Money and 
aid, which the rich countries of the world 
can easily afford, would save lives on an 
enormous scale; but only the withdrawal of 
the West Pakistan army will end the murder, 
terror and oppression and enable normal 
conditions to be restored. Until world influ- 
ence is exerted to compel that withdrawal 
the refugees will not return and war and op- 
pression in Bengal will continue. 

ALEX HENDRY, FINANCIAL TIMES 

The plump nocturnal rats that scampered 
around the door at Dacca International Hotel 
looked better fed and healthier than most 
of the stricken delta people in the first few 
weeks after the floods. 

At that time many of the survivors were 
clamoring and fighting over supplies that 
would not have ranked as bargains at a 
suburban jumble sale. Some relief workers 
found themselves in the ridiculous position 
of having to fend off the very people they 
had come to help. It was a miserable experi- 
ence for them but emphasised the difference 
between long term, professional relief work 
and the massive emotional response the dis- 
aster touched off through the world. 

There was a lot that was wrong with that 
first effort. But it saved lives, reduced suffer- 
ing and brought hope to hundreds of thou- 
sands who had been left with only hunger. 

There is still room for indivicual effort. 
But the scale of the tragedy needs govern- 
ment help. Not faceless bureaucrats dis- 
tributing public funds but nations offering 
surplus wealth to prevent a tragedy. 

The cost per head amongst the developed 
countries would be quite small. As one relief 
worker said to me when we were in the dis- 
aster area “Lives are cheap here—you can 
save them for a few shillings a week”. 

It hardly seems worth the trouble of not 
bothering to help. 


ROLF RANGE, NORWEGIAN CHURCH RELIEF 


We were a group of Norwegians visiting 
Cooch Behar in the northern part of India 
to get an impression of the refugee situation. 
One TV reporter, two cameramen and I, pre- 
viously a journalist, at present Information 
Officer in Norwegian Church Relief. Our first 
impression: too much propaganda. We did 
not see many refugees, and as a journalist, I 
did not have confidence in the newspapers 
available. To me it appeared as pure propa- 
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ganda, all these stories about burning vil- 
lages, massacres and raping. 

When we told people about our opinion 
they replied: Wait, you will see things your- 
self at the boundary! 

An early morning in May we approached 
the border to East Pakistan. The sun had 
just risen, the dew drops were glittering and 
the landscape was idyllic. Vast green rice 
fields and small cluttering of palms. After a 
half hour of waiting we saw people coming 
up the road. 

They were refugees—an endiess stream of 
people. We counted five hundred oxcarts and 
on both sides of the vehicles walked people. 
Seven or eight men abreast. Young and old. 
They started to walk faster, raised their 
hands and started to yell. They appeared to 
be very eager to tell us of their plight. 

The people up in front started running to- 
ward us, yelling and pointing in the direc- 
tion from where they had come. None of us 
spoke Bengali, but it was not difficult to 
understand. 

The village which they had been forced to 
leave was burning. An old white-haired man 
lifted his hands towards heaven and cried 
out his grief. With gestures he told us that 
all his eight children had been killed. A 
finger across the throat told the story. The 
refugees were so eager to tell their story 
that they in fact did not discover we did not 
know the language. 

A man caught my arm with a strong grip. 
He carried a little girl on his arm. He pointed 
at the girl and I grasped that he wanted to 
tell me something about the mother of the 
little girl, his daughter. Something horrible 
had happened to her—some place inside 
East Pakistan. Twice he tried to tell me his 
story, Each time he swallowed and started to 
open his mouth. And each time he burst into 
helpless crying. He held my arm and cried 
out his sorrow. 

A woman looked at me without saying a 
word. Tears trickled down her cheeks. The 
children got frightened seeing their parents 
crying so openly and started to shriek out. 
Several of the grown-ups put up their hands 
to hide their faces and passed us without 
saying anything. We were now in the middle 
of the refugee stream, a tremendous river of 
people. 

On both sides people were passing us with 
faces wet with tears, on the oxcarts people 
lay outstretched, some wounded. A man went 
by hitting and hitting the oxcart with his 
bare fist. Others looked ahead with frozen 
faces, stiffened by sorrow. 

I threw a look at the cameraman, and 
discovered he had trouble in filming. He kept 
drying his eyes all the time to get rid of the 
tears. He fought with himself to look into the 
camera, but his crying intensified. At last he 
helplessly threw out his hands, He could not 
take it. The TV reporter from Norwegian 
Broadcasting Corporation had been talking 
all the time. I heard him saying: “Something 
terrible has happened. These people are com- 
ing from a burning village. There has been 
shooting and many people have been killed. 
They tell us that ...I cannot tell you 
more. We will make the pictures speak.” 

And then I discovered he was unable to 
speak. He also was crying. Then I couldn't 
take any more. Tears came bursting, and 
we all left the road and went aside, letting 
the refugees pass. 

Four tough men not being tough atall . . . 


FREDERICK NOSSAL, TORONTO TELEGRAM 


I visited several refugee camps near Cal- 
cutta in June 1971. Despite tremendous ef- 
forts by the Governments of India and of 
West Bengal, conditions were simply terrible. 
Particularly young children and old people 
were dying by the score from cholera, mal- 
nutrition and diseases connected with food 
deficiency. Makeshift canvas shelters let 
through the rain, and thousands lay or slept 
on damp straw mats and even on the wet 
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ground. They were too weak to move. Those 
who found shelter in steel and concrete pipes 
at construction sites considered themselves 
lucky. At least they were dry. 

Conditions seemed worse than during the 
1967 famine in Bihar, which I also witnessed, 
mainly because of the number of East Ben- 
gali refugees involved. Hospitals were so 
overcrowded, patients were accommodated on 
the floor and in the corridors. Many children 
and infants were only skin and bones, and 
obviously dying from dysentery, cholera and 
malnutrition, and perhaps a combination of 
different diseases. There was a shortage of 
doctors and nurses. Refugees waited pa- 
tiently in line for many hours for their 
meager daily rations, often in pouring rain. 

Since June conditions have worsened in 
many camps, and unless a concerted global 
effort is mounted, thousands more will die. 


THOMAS JAMIESON, UNHCR 


After three prolonged visits to India and to 
all of the refugee areas, I have the following 
vivid reactions. The Government of India 
has been faced with one of the greatest 
exoduses in history. The refugees are to be 
found not only in the Calcutta area, but also 
in Tripura, Assam and Megalaya. The Gov- 
ernment of India has made a magnificent ef- 
fort against all odds, including the worst 
monsoon in recent history. 

To get the impact of the problem, one 
could mention that Tripura, which before 
March of this year had a population of 1,- 
400,000, now has in addition 1,500,000 ref- 
ugees. It was fortunate indeed that in all the 
affected areas the Government had buffer 
stocks in store which they normally have 
against the monsoon period. Thus from the 
first day, refugees were able to receive a mod- 
est ration. Whilst much of the problem 
beggars description, it is stimulating to see 
the local workers and volunteers, sometimes 
in a sea of mud, continuing the ration dis- 
tribution and completing the rather flimsy 
but important shelter arrangements. Medical 
clinics have also been established. The con- 
tainment of the cholera epidemic was little 
short of a miracle. 

One of the great problems concerning this 
particular refugee situation has been that 
it has changed in magnitude almost every 
day, and so far no-one clearly sees the end 
and how it will be possible for the people to 
return home. We therefore have merely a 
massive relief operation without any aspect 
of solution whatsoever. 


JAMES CAMERON, JOURNALIST 


For six months we have stood by in 
shocked surprise and watched disaster grow 
into catastrophe and hourly nearer to 
tragedy—and we still stand by and watch. 
I just cannot understand how rich and pow- 
erful nations who interfere so readily with 
poor ones when they are not wanted, can 
look straight through them when the want 
is so desperate—and the time so short. 
Twenty-four years ago Britain drew that 
Bengal frontier in blood and pain. Did that 
let us out politically forever? 


THE REVEREND ALAN STEPHENS, 
METHODIST MISSIONARY 


HOPE? A crowd gathers to watch a group of 
young girls, members of a volunteer corps, 
perform a stick dance. The “stage” is a dry 
open space in a camp—very difficult to find 


in the heavy monsoon. The “costumes” are 
dull and drab and some of the girls are em- 


barrassed because they have no blouse to 
wear under their saris. But there is strength 
in their voices as they sing and firmness in 
their step as they dance and innate grace 
in every movement they make. They give 
pleasure to those who watch, and help them 
to forget for a time the emptiness and wear- 
iness of their day to day subsistence. 

But for how long can morale be main- 
tained, how long can they be saved from 
despair and hopelessness? 
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JOHN STONEHOUSE, MEMBER OF P. 


The horror of Bengal is one of the greatest 
man-made disasters in this half century. To 
see the pathetic refugee camps is to marvel 
that human beings can survive such terrible 
conditions after many of them had walked 
over one hundred miles from the insane 
brutality of the Pakistan army. It is fright- 
ful that the world community has done so 
little to help. The crisis which now threatens 
is likely to be many times worse than the 
horrors of the last six months, for with 
the continuing chaos in East Bengal a famine 
is coming which could lead to ten million 
deaths. 

The appeals to the President of Pakistan 
might well have been made to a deaf and 
blind man. This, however, is no excuse for 
the world community failing to act. It must 
act soon. 


B. M’'CLURE, EX MODERATOR, 
CHURCH OF CANADA 


It was raining and the man came to me 
clad only in a worn breech-clout. He begged 
me to come over to Hut No. 85 to see a 
woman and four boys. We sloshed through 
the mud and jumped the ditch surrounding 
the “long house", and there was the remnant 
of a family. Mother was huddled under some 
old sacking and around her, three boys aged 
from 4-8 years. In her lap was one about 3 
years of age. The children looked exhausted, 
their eyes shining in fever reddened faces. 

I knelt down to take their pulse and feel 
their foreheads and pat their abdomens. The 
four boys had typhoid fever and the young- 
est one nestled against his mother probably 
would not make it through the night. The 
others had a chance. Under the sacking I 
asked mother if she was ill. She said: “I 
don’t Know. You feel me and see.” I felt 
her forehead and she had no fever, her 
abdomen was soft and her pulse not too 
strong. She was confused mentally, and who 
would not be? The man was her uncle. Her 
husband had disappeared at the border—been 
led off, shot or conscripted as a coolie and 
never to be heard from again. 

Why was she under the sacking? Well, 
when you come on a trip like this you don't 
have any spare saris and the youngest boy 
had solled her only sari. She had washed it 
and hung it out to dry. 

It was a wet day, and would take a long 
time to dry. She was under the sacking until 
she could wear it again. One Canadian dollar 
would give her a sari. 


JAMES RAMSDEN, MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 


In June I visited India and Pakistan as 
one of a delegation of British MP's. We spent 
one of our days being shown the condition 
of the refugees in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. 

One’s first impression is of the sheer 
tragedy of so many helpless and homeless 
human beings. Then one comes to look be- 
yond the horror, and appreciate the immense 
additional strain on the financial and ad- 
ministr-tive resources of the Government of 
India. 

Where are they to find temporary accom- 
modation in a countryside which is usually 
wet and low-lying and already intensively 
farmed? Where are they to get even the 
simplest materials to make shelter? How are 
they to organize rudimentary standards of 
hygiene and keep disease at bay? How do 
they make ayailable large quantities of addi- 
tional food, and having got it, how are they 
to organise its distribution along few and 
desperately overcrowded roads? 

How do they reconcile the existing popula- 
tion, already crowded enough, to the presence 
of large extra numbers? How are they to keep 
the normal administrative machine running 
as well as coping with the abnormal? 

The local administration and the addi- 
tional officers made available by the Central 
Government of India are doing wonders, but 
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the fact remains that an unexpected transfer 
of population on this scale would strain the 
internal resources of any state, and the world 
should continue to look with sympathy and 
generosity at any request for help which the 
Government of India puts forward. 


TOBIAS IVELAND, DEN NORSKE SANTALMISJON 


“It is a tragedy, a very, very great tragedy 
and we like to do what ever we can to help 
to solve this problem .. . It is a tremendous 
task you have taken up .. . God's blessing.” 


DR. CHRISTINE PICKARD, WAR ON WANT 
VOLUNTEER 


“I expected the pain and the suffering; asa 
doctor used to the awful details of disease I 
knew how to cope with that side of things, 
even though it was worse than anything I 
had ever seen before. It is not the quality 
but the q-antity of the problem that is so 
appalling. For the first time I felt swamped 
by the magnitude of a situation where I 
coul | see no light at all. As a result my sym- 
pathies had to be drawn by th? rebels, the 
political agitators. For in the end the solu- 
tion to the problem must be a political one. 

I arrived in India as a new journalist, but, 
willy nilly, I was drawn into politics while 
living there. 

Why on earth anyone was ever mad enough 
to expect two such different groups of people 
as those living in East and West Pakistan to 
exist happily as one nationality was sud- 
denly beyond me: though I had accepted it 
without a murmur before. 

In a situation the size of this, answers 
rather than questions are very elusive. But I 
became sure of one thing. We must not only 
send money, we must really set our minds to 
trying to find some long-term solution, and I 
mean long-term, even at the expense of 
short-term gain. This might involve a lot 
of rethinking on ov: own part and it could 
be uncomfortable, but we must make the 
effort; after all, so much of the blame can 
be laid directly at our door.” 


TREVOR HUDDLESTON, BISHOP OF STEPNEY 


I have stood on the frontier between India 
and Pakistan. I have seen the flood of human 
suffering at full tide flowing over into the 
already crowded villages of Bengal. I have 
seen the camps and the efforts being made 
there to bring relief. 

The enemy is TIME. For God's sake get the 
world aware of its responsibility to humanity 
quickly. Only a massive swift magnanimous 
response can be effective. Delay must mean 
death to millions of our brethren. 


MATTHEW SALISBURY, UNITED RELIEF SERVICE 


Eight million refugees and more coming. 
Then floods rendering areas of West Bengal 
inaccessible by road for nearly two months: 
then a typhoon ripping apart the “homes” of 
flood victims and evacuees. 

I have to walk ahead of a Land-Rover, re- 
moving from the middle of the road those 
few meagre possessions salvaged from the 
fiood, because the only dry space for shelter 
was the road itself. Tubewells were often sub- 
merged; floods were the only drinking water, 
adding further to the death-roll. 

Governments abroad may not be able to 
ease the administrative burden, but at least 
they can mitigate the effects of the financial 
load. But even the colossal aid to India which 
world governments could mobilise can only 
buy time. It cannot build here, where there 
is no community to build on. For Govern- 
ment, relief workers and evacuees, the only 
end can be a political solution which will 
give security to the evacuees—inside East 
Bengal. 

Both massive increased aid and a solution 
are vital to India, There is a limit to her 
endurance. 

JULIAN PRANCIS, UNA VOLUNTEER, BIHAR 


There are no walls to keep the rain from 
blowing in, nor any partitions except lines of 
washing to separate one family from the next. 
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The thatched roof seems to sweat smoke, but 
just as the smoke drifts out the rain comes 
in at every pore, and the mud floor which is 
their bed gets damp and slimy. 

Regularly each hut disgorges a hundred 
refugees or more who form queues for their 
government rations, queues for the wells, 
queues for a place at the trench latrines. 
Those with dysentery seldom make it to the 
queue. The children form lines for their daily 
dollop of special nutritious food. 

This is the totality of life for nine million 
refugees—there is no work, there is no 
money. They knew what they were coming 
to. They knew, that despite everything, it was 
better than what they were leaving, for here 
there is a chance of physical survival. 

We shall go on trying to help them survive 
here. Please do not give up at your end. But 
above all, please push, press and persuade 
everyone with influence until the refugees 
are safe again. Get them out of these mon- 
strous camps. 

STANLEY BURKE, CANADIAN JOURNALIST 


A man-made disaster of almost unimagin- 
able proportions is unfolding in East Pakistan 
and in India. Millions are already suffering 
and millions more are threatened by hunger 
and famine. And yet the world stands by 
almost indifferent. Why? 

Governments are caught up by the inter- 
national power game and are fearful that 
social strife, if not suppressed, may spread. 
The United Nations is crippled by the atti- 
tudes of its member governments and by the 
existing code of international conduct. 
Churches feel restrained, fearing that their 
world-wide interest may be jeopardized if 
they take actions which are offensive to gov- 
ernments. Even relief agencies dedicated to 
the relief of human suffering fear to act 
without governmental consent. 

Why? Why do people keep saying “we 
mustn't get involved in politics’? The an- 
swer seems to be that we have an almost in- 
stinctive fear of power which makes us hesi- 
tate to cry out. Governments feel that they 
are fellow members of a club and that they 
must help one another out. Organisations feel 
that any authority is better than no au- 
thority. Whatever the explanations, the fact 
is that the world stands by and allows the 
tragedy to grow. Here then is the moment 
when private organisations and private in- 
dividuals, if they have courage, must stand 
up and protest. They must show their out- 
rage that this totally unnecessary tragedy 
was allowed to happen and is allowed to 
continue. 

But protest is not enough. In a complex 
power-dominated world it is no longer ef- 
fective to pass plaintive resolutions or to 
write isolated letters to editors. Power for 
good must be effectively and massively orga- 
nised and courageously advanced. Already 
the citizens’ fight to save the environment, 
has shown the effectiveness of private pro- 
test. 

Over Pakistan they must demand an an- 
swer to one basic question: Are there limits 
to the right of a Government to use force 
against people it claims as its own in order 
to perpetuate a political system? The ques- 
tion cries out for attention. 

It is thought-provoking to realise that in 
the First World War people were horrified 
by the sinking of the Lusitania with the loss 
of a few hundred lives. In the Second World 
War people were shocked by the bombing of 
Hiroshima at a cost of 150,000 lives. Today 
the world is indifferent to a tragedy affect- 
ing millions. 


VINCENT PHILIPPE, FEUILLE D'AVIS DE LAUSANNE 


I have just left one of the innumerable 
refugee camps which border the Indo- 
Pakistan frontier. A small camp, it has 6,000 
people (Salt Lake camp has 300,000): an 
“acceptable” camp. I use this shocking word 
for nothing is really “acceptable” in saying 
that misery is well organised. I saw what the 
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Indian Government is doing to give at least 
shelter and something to alleviate famine. 
I saw, too, the efforts made by several foreign 
and international charities: maybe a ray 
of hope, but a ray only, because the situa- 
tion is getting worse. The mass of refugees 
is growing quickly. Tomorrow, their emotion 
being over, their conscience being relieved, 
the rich countries will forget Bengal, whereas 
it needs help more than ever. 

It seems to me obvious that in the face of 
such a dramatic situation, private and chari- 
table giving is not enough. Only a huge and 
concerted action by governments can put 
an end to the tragedy. 

MONSEIGNEUR BRUCE KENT, WAR ON WANT 

VOLUNTEER 


It was a Saturday and with the monsoon 
starting, heavy rain had fallen for nearly five 
hours. There was a little, almost unofficial 
camp, not far away from our hospital— 
perhaps a thousand people huddling in 
shelters on the roadside or even without 
shelter at all. In a few large bamboo type 
huts a number of families had crowded— 
perhaps 12 families to a hut. 

But the huts had been built below flood 
level and the water had risen in the huts toa 
depth of about two feet. A crowd stood 
around one in particular, With the endless 
rain the roof had given way. Most of the 
people had got out. But a baby, knocked 
on to the ground had either drowned or 
suffocated and its little body was held by 
a weeping mother. Guilty of nothing, life 
was suddenly over. I could not look at the 
parents who had come so far only to find 
this extra tragedy at the end of a road of 
tears. 


KEVIN RAFFERTY, FINANCIAL TIMES 


The biggest tragedy is the meanness of the 
rich nation “friends” of the refugees. If one 
creams off the layer of self-interested busi- 
nessmen and politicians, who have dealt too 
much with men from the power blocks of 
the West, whose concern is with money, the 
people of India and Pakistan are simple 
and poor—but hospitable and loving. When 
I first went to India a complete stranger in 
Delhi offered me his room in his 3-roomed 
house, fed me and looked after me when I was 
ill and would not take anything in return. I 
found the same warmth in East Pakistan and 
Was always greeted with a smile and a ready 
offer of a cup of tea. 

Yet we—cChristians!—cannot cough up 
even half a percent of our annual defence 
budget to rescue these poor people. Their 
plight is not their own fault. Ironically it is 
the fault of men of their own country who 
have dedicated themselves firstly to pursuing 
Western inculcated ideas of wealth and 
power. 

ROMANO CAGNONI, PHOTOGRAPHER 


I was in Biafra for six months. I hoped I 
would never see a tragedy on that scale 
again. The situation in Bengal in its begin- 
ning is worse than Biafra at the end of the 
war. 

DR. MEYER, CARITAS 

So many marasmic children are seen suck- 
ing the breast and looking like wizened old 
men, that the mothers get used to the idea 
of having a very thin child and do not be- 
come unduly alarmed at the sight. In fact, 
they would rather leave the child alone than 
coax him to take any extra rice or dah] if the 
child refuses to take anything at all—even 
fluids. 

Malnutrition claims a considerable num- 
ber of lives a day in each camp. To counter- 
act this menace, Operation Lifeline has been 
inaugurated under the Red Cross Umbrella 
and supported by the Government of India. 
Each participating voluntary agency retains 
its own autonomy and identity. 

What are the reasons for this acute inci- 
dence of marasmus and kwashiorkor? Change 
of dietary constituents is not the only fac- 
tor, as the refugees have been living under 
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more severe conditions before coming to 
Salt Lake camp. In peace time, fish com- 
prised a large part of their diet and now 
it is unavailable, except for a small quan- 
tity which the refugees sell themselves in the 
local shops they have constructed along the 
roads into the camps. 

Protein deficiency becomes inevitable. 
Other factors are dysentery, worm infesta- 
tions, measles, and chest and skin infec- 
tions which interfere with the child's appe- 
tite and cause loss of weight. Once the child 
has reached the crucial point of being 60% 
below his normal standard of weight, there 
is very little hope of recovery by maternal 
care alone. 


DOUG ATTWOOD, BOB SWEENEY, CARE 


Considering the sea of mud that sur- 
rounds us it is astonishing to find people 
actually still washing their saris and dhotis 
and trying to keep their children slightly 
clean—often in the largest puddle around us 
or in a small pond some yards away. They do 
have some sense of sanitation involved 
but almost no means of coping with the 
necessities. From here I look in to some of 
these tent-like structures, I hear the babies 
crying, I see people sitting there, many of 
them quite languidly, many of them of 
course old but still others passing in and 
out trying to gather water, trying to find 
the children, really almost nothing left for 
them to do here. They don't know how long 
they can be here, no one is able to tell them. 
They know that they do get rations and they 
do have some sort of shelter over their heads 
but from day to day they don't have very 
much to look forward to. 


JOHN SAAR, LIFE MAGAZINE 


In the village of Kanthall, a tubby, globe- 
faced man named Nalini Moham Biswas, wel- 
comed 125 cholera victims into the courtyard 
of his home when they collapsed while pass- 
ing through town. Biswas himself was unpro- 
tected by a vaccination. Even so, he nursed 
the stricken refugees so conscientiously that 
only four died. 

But such rare and extraordinary efforts are 
only pinpoints in a vast tragedy. Narayan 
Desai, secretary of a national volunteer group, 
has no doubts about the gravity and ex- 
plosiveness of the refugee issue: “I see a 
series of calamities, beginning with huge 
health problems. I imagine that thousands 
will die every day.” 


ANTHONY MASCARENHAS, JOURNALIST 


When I visited East Bengal I was also ap- 
palled by the extraordinary hostility of non- 
Bengali officials to the local population. 

For example, when I talked about the im- 
pending famine to a senior agricultural offi- 
cial, he bluntly told me: “The famine is the 
result of their acts of sabotage. So let them 
die. Perhaps then the Bengalis will come to 
their senses.” 

This statement and others have convinced 
me that food is being used as an instrument 
of politics. 

It is essential that any international relief, 
to be effective, must be internationally 
supervised to ensure it reaches the right 
places, otherwise it will be wasted. 


FLORENCE PRIEST, CHURCH MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


For four months we worked as a medical 
team serving five camps in North Bengal. 
Each day we held dispensaries for the sick. 
We always found a long queue and it was 
seldom that we were able to reach the end 
of the queue. It was heartbreaking work as 
we watched families get smaller as one child 
after another died, and then came the 
cholera to take its great toll. Although so 
much was done and every day there were 
long queues for rations which were given 
without fail, conditions were appalling and 
almost my last glimpse of a camp was of men 
and women pulling up the bamboos that sup- 
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ported the small tarpaulin which had been 
“home”, as the flood waters reached the 
camp and once again they were on the move. 
It was not difficult to move, they had few 
possessions. 


PHILIP JACKSON, OXFAM 


It becomes quickly apparent in West Ben- 
gal that all government officials, social and 
relief workers, are totally preoccupied with 
the refugee “invasion”. Their fingers are 
stuck bravely into the dyke and it is in- 
credible that the dyke has not yet burst be- 
yond repair. It is tragic to see how other 
work, so desperately needed in this part of 
India, has had to be disrupted. How long, 
one wonders, will the poor of India stand 
for it? 

MARILYN SILVERSTONE, MAGNUM 

At one crossing point in West Bengal, & 
slippery track through flooded fields, in mud 
and pouring rain we counted refugees pass- 
ing at the rate of 70 a minute in a continuous 
stream. That is over 30,000 a day from this 
one point alone, day after day. It is difficult 
for a western mind to conceive the enormity 
of these numbers. Many had walked for four 
or more days. Saddest of all are the old 
people. 

DAVID LOSHAK, DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Salt Lake camp, on the edge of Calcutta, 
is very convenient for visiting VIPs. It’s near 
the airport and near the Grand Hotel, and 
they can come and tut-tut before swiftly 
moving on. It’s pitiably different for the 
refugees, more than a quarter of a million 
souls—a population as large as Leicester's, 
living, barely existing, in an area the size 
of St. James’s Park. They are there not be- 
cause it’s convenient, and it’s certainly no 
park. Theirs is a life of unremitting material 
deprivation, sapping physical hardship and, 
worse by far of all, moral desolation and 
hopelessness. And Salt Lake is only one of 
more than 900 camps for the refugees of East 
Pakistan. However successfully they may be 
kept from starving, or dying from the ever- 
present threats of epidemic or exposure, their 
fate is so desperate that many of the millions 
still living quite simply envy the dead. 
Saddest of all are the children, condemned 
to lives of endless uncertainties except the 
certainty of despair. Condemned by the facts 
of poverty to have weakened stunted bodies 
and physically shrivelled minds. But they 
are remote and to many of us seem, if not 
undeserving, at any rate, unappealing objects 
of our charity or even our concern. Our com- 
passion is not a limitless commodity. Yet, 
the tormented refugees, their wretched old 
and bewildered young, are on no island. Not 
to realise that we in our affluence depend as 
much on them as they on us is to ignore the 
realities of the present and future world. 
It is not only compassion and conscience 
that cry out for our concern and charity, 
but simple common sense. 

BERNARD LLEWELLYN, OXFAM 

Back in England three days after my visit 
to the frontier, the details are already blurr- 
ing. I see the old grandmother asleep or 
dying in the station yard, her bony buttocks 
sticking out of the rag she wore; the mother 
who collapsed in the camp hospital and the 
thud as her baby’s head hit the floor; the 
father searching for his lost child in a thick- 
ening crowd. 

But I have forgotten their faces and the 
look in their eyes. It is more bearable that 
way! 

4 CLAUDE AZOULAY, PARIS MATCH 

The whole world stands accused of inac- 
tion while seven million people are in dan- 
ger of death, A graveyard of children. This 
is the scar which is in danger of marking 
forever the generation of man which, for 
the first time, has stepped on the surface of 
the moon, In an age when an innocent by- 
stander unable to swim can be thrown into 
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prison for not having gone to the rescue of 
an imprudent swimmer in danger of drown- 
ing, in Bengal two million children are dying, 
killed by hunger, and we remain idle and no 
sanctions will be imposed on us except may- 
be—oh so remote—that of guilt. 

Why the apathy? How has our civilisation 
reached this height of barbarism? 


JIM HOWARD, OXFAM 


The people of East Pakistan are the peo- 
ple who do not move easily, whose only sur- 
vival is to stay where they were born. Noth- 
ing has moved them: through the yearly 
floods and cyclones and then the great cy- 
clone disaster last year they have remained 
tenaciously on their land so there is some- 
thing, some great power that is moving them 
now. That power is fear, the fear of death. 

My great concern at the moment apart 
from danger to India’s development pro- 
gramme is that the world will regard these 
people as expendable. They are not, They 
must survive, they must not only be helped 
to survive, but finally they must be allowed 
to go back to their homes. 


BERNARD BRAINE, MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 


What is so unforgiveable about the tragic 
situation in Bengal is that month after 
month we have seen it moving toward catas- 
trophe, with hardly anyone lifting a finger 
to stop it. It is manifestly clear that neither 
India, burdened with a huge and growing 
army of refugees, nor Pakistan herself, faced 
with the prospect of massive famine, can cope 
without outside support. Yet so far the re- 
sponse to U Thant’s appeal for help has been 
pitifully inadequate. The world community 
must act now or be prepared to witness a 
human disaster of unimaginable proportions. 


MARK EDWARDS, KEYSTONE PRESS AGENCY 


Almost total lethargy has overtaken the 
adult refugees. How long this will last be- 
fore political agitators start to rouse them 
to action, even possibly violent action, is any- 
one’s guess. But it is one of the dangers of 
leaving this problem unsolved. 


TIGGER STACK, OXFAM 


Coming back to this country from working 
in the utter human degradation and suffer- 
ing of the refugee camps, the thing that hits 
one is the indifference of people here... 
their total preoccupation with home affairs. 


ERNEST HILLEN, WEEKEND MAGAZINE (CANADA) 


Thus far the attitude of governments and 
people—including us in Canada—to the 
continuing East Pakistan disaster has been 
mostly one of indifference. And this is hard 
to understand. Standing in the rain in one 
of the hundreds of miserable refugee camps 
that crowd East Pakistan’s border, it is 
beyond comprehension. Unprecedented num- 
bers of people are suffering and dying, and 
the numbers are growing, there is widespread 
famine, and there is the very real threat of 
war. 

The blame for the catastrophe rightly 
enough belongs to the men who run the West 
Pakistan Government. The shame belongs to 
all of us. Almost from the start, the world 
community could have stopped it. And it 
must be stopped now—by whatever manner 
or means, Our children will inherit enough 
shame. 


DR. TIM LUSTY, VOLUNTEER DOCTOR 


I remember one evening walking through a 
refugee camp in Couch Behar, 700 miles 
north of Calcutta. Our progress was inter- 
rupted several times by sick and dying chil- 
dren who had been laid on mats in our path. 
I asked the camp’s director, a Norwegian, 
whether general malnutrition was improving 
or getting worse. ‘Definitely worse’, he replied. 

Within days Oxfam had Indian medical 
teams working in the area; but there is a 
limit to what private charities can do. That 
limit is set by the degree of concern shown 
by more fortunate people. 
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DAVID HART, SCF VOLUNTEER 


I spent fourteen years in the East as a 
Tea Planter so I know something about con- 
ditions out there. I saw the plight of the 
East Pakistanis after the cyclone which hit 
them last November and the misery and 
suffering that followed. But nothing I have 
seen before compares with the tragedy which 
I witnessed in the Refugee Camps in India 
recently. Mile after mile, camp after camp, 
it was the-same. Millions of human beings 
somehow existing in conditions that we in 
England would not allow our animals to en- 
dure. Within two short months, from June 
to August, I saw the situation deteriorate very 
badly. The effect, too, on the morale of the 
refugees was alarming. Not only had they 
lost their homes and their possessions, they 
began to lose dignity and feeling. Faced 
with an inhuman environment, they became 
withdrawn and apathetic. They appeared to 
be unmoved by the sight of a dead child 
lying in the rain, it’s arm and legs gnawed 
off by dogs, it’s eyes pecked out by crows. I 
could afford my emotion—I would be going 
home to my pleasant house in the country, 
my warm comfortable bed. For me it was a 
nightmare, for them a reality. 


FATHER D'SOUZA, CATHOLIC CHURCH, BONGAON 


Now that the area is flooded, 29 out of 32 
camps are under water and it is very sad to 
see the people crowded on the road, with no 
proper shelter, just jute canes over their 
heads. 

The Government is trying its best with the 
help of different organizations, but there is 
need of much help in this colossal work, 
because in Bongaon sub-division there are 
over 450,000 refugees. And now that the 
roads are blocked it is difficult for the Gov- 
ernment to carry foodstuffs, 

After the floods, I expect the medical con- 
dition in the camps to be very bad because 
of the large expanses of stagnant water. The 
Government will have to do something in the 
line of disinfecting the areas, giving cholera 
injections again, because the refugees are 
going to have a very hard time in the winter, 
and if diseases start it will make things much 
worse, 


JOHN DREWERY, CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORP. 


I found it impossible to shut away the 
memories of what I saw, in the refugee 
camps of West Bengal and along the trails 
leading out of East Pakistan, in that corner 
of my mind reserved for other horrors I wit- 
nessed during wars I covered in Korea, the 
Congo, Egypt, Vietnam and Biafra. It is not 
that the brutalization of the people of East 
Pakistan is worse than what has happened 
to countless others throughout history. The 
effect of sword, fire and starvation differ very 
little in degree on the individual body and 
spirit. 

It is simply that the magnitude of the 
tragedy is so immense, so overwhelming, it 
overshadows all other things. The cry for help 
coming out of India and East Pakistan is 
echoing all around the world. If we ignore 
it we are killing our future too. 

MONA MOLLERUP, DANISH CHURCH AID 

The Government of India and the voluntary 
agencies are doing a great deal to house, feed 
and provide medical care for the evacuees. 
We can never do enough for this tide of 
humanity. 

The creeping malnutrition among the in- 
fants and children in the camps is frighten- 
ing. 
MR. J. 


BANERJI, GOBARDANGA SOCIAL WELFARE 


SOCIETY 
Imagine the whole population of Scotland 
trekking south, bag and baggage leaving their 
country hearth and home with a basket on 
their heads. Leading their old parents by the 
hand and ailing children on their heads in 
continuous streams day after day and finally 
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taking shelter under improvised sheds, only 
God looking after them. Imagine heavy rains, 
cholera and deaths on the roadside. This is 
the picture. How will England or the world 
accept the situation? 

We want every citizen of the world to come 
to the aid of these refugees. 


REG PRENTICE, MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 


The situation I saw in the refugee camps 
in July was the most terrible that I have 
ever seen—both in its degree of individual 
suffering and in its size. Since then it has 
become much worse. In the next few months 
it will become much worse still, Millions will 
die unless we act in time. 

In West Bengal and the other border states, 
the local officials and doctors are doing a 
first-class job. They are working on behalf of 
the rest of the human family. We should all 
recognize this and insist that the government 
of our country, and all countries, take over 
a fair share of the burden that is falling on 
India. The impending famine within East 
Bengal adds a terrible new dimension to the 
tragedy. We must respond urgently to this 
threat as well. Time is not on anyone's side. 


NARAYAN DESAI, GHANDI PEACE FOUNDATION 


Like an octopus, the problem is clutching 
the situation from a number of directions. 

When approaching a refugee camp the 
problem that stares at you is that of accom- 
modation. Twenty-three persons living in a 
tent measuring 12 feet by 9 feet. Sixteen liv- 
ing on a raised 8 feet square platform of 
bamboo chips, avoiding direct contact with 
knee-deep water. This is the rule, rather 
than the exception. 

Going a little closer, you see a number of 
other problems. Thousands of women with 
just half a piece of cloth to wrap their bodies, 
thousands suffering from gastro-enteritis, 
cholera, dysentery and diarrhea; hundreds 


of thousands of children slowly succumbing 
to malnutrition, millions dreading the ad- 


vent of winter winds along with pneumonia. 

Moving right among them you realise the 
more subtle problems: 9 million pairs of 
hands remaining idle result in frustration: 
every story of atrocity across the border— 
thousands of women molested, almost half 
a million killed—bring with it bitterness, 
anger and contempt. 


MICHAEL BLACKMAN, OXFAM 


It took the bogey of cholera to stir the con- 
science of the world, but even this killer 
came and went. It left behind what was there 
before, suffering and despair—no homes, little 
or no food, insufficient medical supplies— 
and worst of all, no hope. 


MISS PAT BENNETT, CHURCH MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


You know how bright children normally 
are. Well, some of the children we treated in 
the camps were just little lifeless bodies, 
hardly able to move in their mothers’ arms, 
let alone to smile, The reports of malnutri- 
tion have certainly not been exaggerated at 
all, in spite of the fact that the Indian Gov- 
ernment has been doing the most tremendous 
job. Nevertheless, the need for outside help is 
essential and is growing all the time, partic- 
ularly for the children. 


ALAN HART, BBC PANORAMA 


They'd been hacked to death with knives 
and clubs. Twelve bodies. From some of their 
wounds the blood was still gushing. And 
when you thought they were dead and fin- 
ished—they weren't. They went on twitching, 
some of these bodies, for several minutes. 

These are the images that I captured for 
my first film report from inside East Paki- 
stan during the opening weeks of the war. 
I shall never be able to wash that scene from 
my mind, yet strangely enough it disturbed 
and angered me much less than another in- 
cident I saw several months later. 

I was watching a young girl dying of star- 
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vation. I was held by her eyes. They were 
accusing me. “You don't care do you” they 
were saying. I knelt down beside her and 
took her hand. I wanted to tell her that we 
really did care—all those of us in the out- 
side world. I opened my mouth to speak. But 
I couldn't. I couldn't tell her something that 
was untrue. 


MICHAEL BRUNSON,ITN NEWS 


Things do not usually happen just as tele- 
vision reporters want them to happen. So the 
tragedy of West Bengal is that you only have 
to get the cameras out of the cases to get 
the evidence of death, of starvation, of dis- 
ease and of suffering on record. Imagine Brit- 
ain from the Highlands to Cornwall with 
columns of refugees on many of the roads, a 
refugee camp in most of the villages. That’s 
what it’s like around the border of East Paki- 
stan. Only two things—thousands of deaths 
and thousands of pounds worth of money or 
medical supplies—are in the end going to let 
us put our cameras back in their cases. 


CLAUDE MOSSE, RADIO SUISSE ROMANDE 


Between 1942 and 1944, there were ten 
million deaths in the concentration camps 
of Nazi Germany. A quarter of a century 
later this memory is still in our minds. There 
are ten million refugees in East Bengal and 
apart from some news especially in the 
Anglo-Saxon press, the whole world accepts 
with complete apathy the slow agony of these 
human beings whose horizon was limited by 
the muddy marshes of the Ganges valley. 
The Indian Government has already with- 
drawn one billion Swiss francs from its in- 
vestments to save these ten million living 
skeletons. Now India is exhausted. Without 
immediate and continuous international 
help we will have to resign ourselves to the 
fact that two million children under eight 
will die of hunger and cold. They turn their 
eyes in our direction. They ask for nothing. 
Their acceptance of a tragic destiny which 


‘has made of thêm öür shamie must force à 


reaction from what remains of our con- 
science. It is not too late, but there isn’t a 
minute to lose. 

The long lines of bamboo huts flattened 
by rain become longer every day. In these 
hovels people sleep on the ground, defecate 
along the paths and giant crows hover above. 
Fifty children fight over an egg we had given 
because we didn’t have the courage to eat 
it in front of them. In the milk queue a child 
vomits and collapses, In the mud a woman 
heaves, groans, and gives birth. The poorest 
of Norwegian lumberjacks, the most deprived 
Welsh miner, is a thousand times, ten thou- 
sand times richer than the happiest of the 
ten million refugees. If we can accept the 
potential death of these ten million refugees 
it means that we can accept the ten million 
deaths of Auschwitz. The powers which 
united to give freedom to the oppressed 
people in 1944 cannot fail to unite today to 
save the innocent victims of this tragedy. 
Their destiny is linked with ours. If we let 
them die it means our civilisation is already 
dead. 

What is needed today is a permanent air- 
lift to take supplies into India, but above all, 
blankets because it will soon be cold, very 
cold, and death through cold is as terrible as 
that through hunger. 


DEAN ACHESON 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Dean 
Acheson, a truly great statesman and 
human being, is dead. America and free- 
dom-loving people everywhere mourn 
his loss. To re-create his contribution to 
the development and maturation of 
American foreign policy, to the unfolding 
of American history, would be an end- 
less task. 
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Besides, his mark is an indelible one, 
the imprint of which is found in the in- 
stitutions he willed to us. Among them, 
I am referring to the Marshall plan, the 
North Atlantic Treaty and the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, the Bretton 
Woods agreement, the Baruch plan for 
international arms control, and the Jap- 
anese peace treaty. 

These are accomplishments which can- 
not be minimized, for they have been 
largely responsible for the pattern of in- 
ternational relations up to the present. I 
firmly believe that these institutions, 
highly imaginative and courageous at the 
time of their establishment, have stood 
our country and the world in good stead. 
Dean Acheson was not only present at 
their creation, but was also responsible 
in large part for their final shape. Now 
he is not here to help mold their evolu- 
tion and that is our great loss. Surely his 
ability and his fundamental sense of 
humanity would have contributed to our 
efforts to revitalize the institutions which 
have become our Achesonian heritage 
and to move forward in a concerted effort 
to secure world peace. 

Instead, what we see today is an un- 
raveling of this delicate weave of in- 
stitutions and ideas with little thought 
or energy given to what will follow. We 
were spoiled by the constant replenish- 
ment of Mr. Acheson’s own thoughts and 
his singular devotion. In growing spoiled 
we have become lazy—lazy to the point 
that we applaud presidential pirouettes 
but gloss over the fact that the essential 
ingredient of visionary thinking for a 
realistic and humanistic American for- 
eign policy is lacking. 

As Secretary of State and a well ac- 
complished statesman, Dean Acheson 
supplied the missing ingredient. Now he 
is gone and we have to look elsewhere. 
We have to do what he would have had 
us all do—look forward in scope and 
time. This is our Achesonian heritage. 

As I praise Dean Acheson ir words, I 
feel his loss in a depth of emotion. He 
was a great man; he was a dean of Amer- 
ican history. 

Mr. President, in tribute to Dean Ache- 
son, I ask that an article on his career 
published in the Washington Post along 
with other newspaper articles be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 12, 1971] 
DEAN ACHESON: ARCHITECT OF Postwar U.S. 
ACTIVISM 
(By Murrey Marder) 

No man merits more the title of architect 
for the sudden, massively activist role of the 
United States in world affairs from 1945 on- 
ward than Dean Acheson. 

By coincidence, his death came on the day 
that President Nixon, once a bitter political 
enemy whom Mr. Acheson came to support— 
as he did all occupants of the White House— 
was announcing another step in the current 
transition of American foreign policy. 

President Nixon’s planned trip to Moscow, 
as well as his visit to Peking, involve reex- 
amination of policies which Mr. Acheson was 
greatly responsible for establishing a genera- 
tion ago. 


It is a measure of the durability of Mr. 
Acheson's impact on American life that no 
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President would lightly consider changing, 
even now, what Mr. Acheson was so instru- 
mental in creating then, especially in Eu- 
rope. For Mr. Acheson was the creator, more 
than any other single man, of the Atlantic 
Alliance, which began with the post-World 
War II reconstruction of Western Europe and 
built on that base the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization for the “containment” of Soviet 
Communism. 

By contrast, what was to broaden under 
Mr. Acheson's successor at State, John Foster 
Dulles, into the equal “containment” of 
China, began in Mr. Acheson's day by hap- 
penstance, not by design. The Korean War, 
which Mr, Acheson and “his” President, 
Harry Truman, saw as part of the Soviet 
Union's globally expansionist “conspiracy,” 
pulled the United States into an activist 
Asian military role that was never in the 
original Achesonian concept. 

For years afterward Mr. Acheson suffered 
what he insisted was the totally unjustified 
accusation that he had “invited” the Soviet- 
encouraged North Korean attack on South 
Korea by a January, 1950, speech in which 
Mr, Acheson placed South Korea outside the 
“defense perimeter” of U.S, power in the 
Pacific. 

Assaults on Mr. Acheson over that speech, 
following North Korea’s attack on the South, 
merged with the broadside accusations that 
he was “soft on communism,” History was to 
disprove, mockingly, those sordid “pro-Com- 
munist” accusations aimed at Mr. Acheson 
from Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy and his asso- 
ciates. Those were the black days that Mr. 
Acheson was to describe with disdain after- 
wards as “the attack of the primitives” or 
“the fight with the footpads.” 

History ran full cycle on Mr. Acheson. 
Starting in the late 1950s, and in the 1960s, 
Mr. Acheson came under attack principally 
from the left, not the right, for overbuild- 
ing—and to long maintaining—the wall of 
“containment” around the Soviet empire. 

The original author of the “containment” 
formulation, George F. Kennan, publicly 
charged that Mr. Acheson over-polarized and 
over-militarized what was intended to be 
more of an economic than permanent mili- 
tary shield across the East-West divide, to 
prevent Soviet expansion in Europe until the 
“mellowing” of Russia after Stalin. Mr. Ache- 
son, in turn, denounced that view as soft- 
headed myopia. 

Nothing better illustrates the protective- 
ness, the tenacity, the acidity and the weight 
with which Mr. Acheson through the years 
fought to preserve what he created than the 
manner in which President Nixon last May 
invoked Mr. Acheson's prestige against at- 
tempts to cut U.S. troops in Western Europe 
from 300,000 to 150,000. Inveighing against 
that proposal by Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield, Mr. Acheson, after a talk with the 
President, labeled the Mansfield proposal 
“asinine” and “sheer nonsense.” 

Mr. Acheson, some critics charged, was dis- 
playing his prowess as “high priest” of “the 
Cold War warriors.” 

Mr. Acheson was no unbridled militarist. 
But neither did he ever favor shrinking from 
the use of power. In one study of the 1962 
Cuban nuclear missile crisis, by author Elie 
Abel, Mr. Acheson is quoted: 

“I felt we were too eager to liquidate this 
thing. So long as we had the thumbscrew on 
Khrushchev, we should have given it another 
turn every day. We were too eager to make an 
agreement with the Russians. They had no 
business there (Cuba) in the first place.” 

Mr. Acheson, as elder-statesman consultant 
to President Kennedy, was sent secretly to 
France to inform President Charles de Gaulle 
that there was imminent danger of a U.S.- 
Soviet nuclear collision. 

De Gaulle asked him what President Ken- 
nedy intended to do if the Soviet vessels 
refused to halt at the plockade line of Amer- 
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ican warships drawn around Cuba, Mr. Ache- 
son said. Without any specific instructions, 
he said he did not dare tell the imperious de 
Gaulle that the United States had not de- 
cided. 

As a result, Mr. Acheson said, he told de 
Gaulle the United States would sink any ship 
that tried to go through, would cut off petro- 
leum for Cuba in 48 hours, and would land 
U.S, troops in Cuba if necessary, using six 
divisions, De Gaulle, satisfied completely, re- 
portedly answered that was exactly what he 
would do, too. Mr, Acheson said that, diplo- 
matically, he never told President Kennedy 
what he had told de Gaulle. 

None who knew Mr. Acheson easily forgot 
the experience. He was one of the most fasci- 
nating, intelligent, witty, critical, eloquent 
and controversial figures on the Washington 
and world scene for a generation. 

The world came to know him best as a 
human being rather than as a supremely 
aloof official after he left office at the end of 
the Truman years and began to write and 
speak out more prolifically, and especially 
far more bluntly, than any incumbent states- 
man ever could. 

Mr. Acheson, out of office, displayed a zest 
for public controversy, as though to compen- 
sate for the years during which he was diplo- 
matically restrained. Yet even in office, diplo- 
matic restraint was never a very heavy bridle 
for Mr. Acheson, compared with others of his 
rank, 

In his most important legacy as a bio- 
graphical historian, “Present at the Crea- 
tion—My Years in the State Department,” 
published in 1969, Mr. Acheson provided a 
brilliant, exhaustive record of his distin- 
guished service. 

This volume radiates with Achesonisms as 
well as with the weight of history: 

“The President cannot be Secretary of 
State; it is inherently Impossible In the na- 
ture of both positions. What he can do, and 
often has done with unhappy results, is to 
prevent anyone else from being Secretary of 
State.” 

“I have long noticed that military recom- 
mendations are usually premised upon the 
meticulous statement of assumptions that as 
often as not are quite contrary to the facts 
and yet control the conclusions,” 

“. . . In foreign affairs nothing ... (is) 
more dangerous than to base action upon 
moral or ideal conceptions unconnected with 
hard-headed practicality.” 

On summitry: “When a chief of state or 
head of government makes a fumble, the goal 
line is open behind him. This I was to learn 
in my first experience with this dangerous 
diplomatic method, which has attraction for 
American presidents.” 

“In a service often trying I found compen- 
sation, indeed joy, in the qualities of friendly 
colleagues, of hostile combatants, and some- 
times of neutral freebooters ... Only bores 
were insufferable.” 

On French policy in Indochina in 1951: 
“They were engaged in the most dangerous 
of all activities—deceivying themselves.” 

In an interview in 1969, Mr. Acheson said, 
“In the (State) Department I never saw the 
world as a struggle between good and evil, as 
(John Foster) Dulles did . . .” Mr, Acheson, 
in his biography, labeled the Dulles “policy 
of massive nuclear retaliation to acts of So- 
viet aggression” as follows: “As a policy it 
was unworkable, outmoded when uttered, 
and profoundly disturbing to our allies and 
to our relations with them,” 

President Truman, whom Mr. Acheson 
served with supreme loyalty and devotion, 


was his model as a chief executive. Last July, 
in a Life magazine interview, Mr. Acheson 


provoked a storm among admirers of the late 
President Kennedy. 

Mr. Acheson described Mr. Kennedy as “a 
most attractive person" with “real charm.” 
but said sharply: “He did not seem to me to 
be in any sense a great man. I do not think 
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he knew a great deal about any of the mat- 
ters which it’s desirable that a chief of state 
or a President of the United States should 
know about. He was not decisive ... he was 
really out of his depth where he was. I hate 
to say this because I know it’s going to be 
misunderstood, but his reputation is greater 
because of the tragedy’of his death than it 
would have been if he had lived out two 
terms,” 

The description was brutal, but Mr, Ache- 
son was boldly stating what he believed, as 
he often did to the dismay of his opponents 
and—sometimes—to the delight of those who 
agreed with his blurt assessments. 

Mr. Acheson despised clichés; even in death 
one would not affront his supreme sense of 
Style to impose on his memory with the 
cliche that Washington will not see his like 
again as a professional or as a personality. 
But even so, the odds are against it.” 


DEAN ACHESON, 78, Is DEAD IN MARYLAND 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 12— Dean Acheson, Sec- 
retary of State during the most turbulent 
years just after World War II and architect 
of much of United States cold war strategy, 
died this evening. He was 78 years old. , 

Mr. Acheson served in President Harry S. 
Truman's Cabinet from 1949 to 1953, the 
years of the Korean war, European recon- 
struction, the formative years of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Japanese 
peace treaty and the beginning of the so- 
called McCarthy era. 

According to his wife, Mr. Acheson died 
about 6 p.m. at his farm in Sandy Spring, 
Md., but the cause was not immediately de- 
termined. Mr. Acheson was found slumped 
over a desk in his study. 

Friends said that Mr. Acheson had a his- 
tory of hypertension but had not been in 
ill health recently. 

After leaving the State Department, Mr. 
Acheson served in an advisory capacity to 
the Administration of Presidents John F. 
Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson. But he 
spent most of his time in a far-flung and 
lucrative Washington law practice. 

The Connecticut-born Acheson carried an 
aristocratic manner that often alienated his 
foes, and even some friends. But he, none- 
theless, achieved great success in the gov- 
ernment in a career that reached from a 
monetary-policy negotiator under Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to Secretary of State under Mr. 
Truman, 

In between, he practiced law briefly, but 
spent most of his time in various positions 
within the State Department, finally suc- 
ceeding General of the Army George C. 
Marshall as Secretary in 1949, 

Besides his widow, the former Alice Stan- 
ley, whom he married in 1917, he is survived 
by three children, Mrs. Dudley B., W. Brown, 
David Campion Acheson and Mrs. William 
F. Bundy, whose husband was Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in the Johnson Administra- 
tion. 


{From the New York Times, Oct. 13, 1971] 


ARCHITECT OF Postwar POLICY, ACHESON AD- 
VOCATED CONTAINMENT OF THE SOVIET 
UNION 

(By Alden Whitman) 


One of the principal molders of the Amer- 
ican posture in the postwar world, Dean 
Gooderham Acheson, an urbanely elegant, 
sharp-minded and even sharper-tongued 
lawyer, helped to create what he called “half 
a world, a free half” through containment of 
the Soviet Union by American military power 
and political alliances. 

As a member of the State Department al- 
most continuously from 1941 to 1953—‘for the 
final four years he was President Harry S. 
Truman’s Secretary of State—Mr, Acheson 
articulated a policy and practice that as- 
sumed that the Soviet Union was bent on 
world conquest and, negotiations being vir- 
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tually useless, could be deterred only by over- 
whelming United States economic, political 
and arms aid to countries on the perimeter of 
the Communist bloc. Some of his chief 
achievements were: 

The Bretton Woods agreement, which led 
to the establishment of the World Bank. 

The Truman Doctrine of assistance to 
Greece and Turkey. 

Spade work for the Marshall Plan of bol- 
stering Europe. 

Shaping atomic policy. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
agreement, 

The Japanese peace treaty. 

The diplomacy of the Korean conflict. 

Nonrecognition of Communist China and 
aid to Chiang Kai-shek in Taiwan. 

Creating and rearming West Germany. 

Bipartisanship in foreign policy. 

As one so intimately associated with the 
strategy and tactics of the cold war, Mr. 
Acheson was the target of much contention. 
To Mr. Truman he was “among the greatest 
Secretaries of State this country had." To 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, he was soft on 
Communism for harboring security risks in 
the State Department and for asserted lack 
of foresight in dealing with China before 
1949. To more moderate critics, he was blind 
to the reputed advantages of negotiating 
with the Russians. To revisionist historians 
of the nineteen-sixties, he was “the Com- 
missar of the Cold War” who invented, or at 
least exaggerated, Soviet world ambitions 
and who promoted the United States as a 
supercolonial power. And to himself he was 
“the faithful first lieutenant" to Mr. Tru- 
man (“the captain with a mighty heart’) 
who was serenely certain that “our efforts for 
the most part left conditions better than 
when we found them.” 


EARTHY IN PRIVATE 


Although Mr, Acheson tended to be formal 


and school-teacherish in his public manner, 
in private he was colloquial and earthy. Rem- 
iniscing about his career in an interview 
for this article in the spring of 1970, he 
ticked off his views. Of Mr. McCarthy he said: 

“He was a very cheap, low scoundrel. To 
denigrate him is to praise him.” 

On the United Nations as a forum for 
negotiations: 

“I never thought the U.N. was worth a 
damn. To a lot of people it was a Holy Grail, 
and those who set store by it had the mis- 
fortune to believe their own bunk.” 

Of the Korean conflict, which the United 
States entered without Congressional ap- 
proval: 

“I don’t think there was any alternative 
to going into Korea. It was a perfectly sim- 
ple thing to do.” 

And of the revisionist criticism: 

“I think it’s stupid. Ill-formed is the 
politest way I can express it,” 

Mr. Acheson, however, had no riposte to 
President Nixon (whose Indochina policy he 
warmly supported), although Mr. Nixon in 
1952 had lashed out at “Dean Acheson’s Col- 
lege of Cowardly Communist Containment,” 
He indicated that President Nixon had “gone 
ahead doing what we did” in combating 
Communism. 


ENJOYED CAPITOL POLITICS 


As a broker in power who helped to pilot 
many of his plans through Congress, Mr. 
Acheson recalled his enjoyment of Capitol 
politics and his fondness for Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, the Republican leader, and 
Senator Tom Connally, his Democratic coun- 
terpart. Some of his happiest moments, he 
said, were spent in the Capitol backrooms 
with these and other cronies. “Some of my 
worst enemies on the Hill were my best 
friends,” he remarked. 

To facilitate a bipartisan foreign policy, 
Mr. Acheson went on, he had on occasion so 
drafted bills that the Republicans could 
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“correct” them, to their glory, in the name 
of bipartisanship. And once he went so far 
as to write a speech for a critic of the Bretton 
Woods bill. “It was the best attack on the 
bill ever delivered,” he recalled with a merry 
laugh. 

The personal touch that made Mr. Acheson 
a Capitol fayorite was also the key to his 
dealings with many foreign diplomats. “The 
best diplomacy is on the personal level,” he 
said, adding: 

“I got along with everybody who was house- 
broken, But I was never very close to the 
Russians. They were abusive; they were rude. 
I just didn’t like them.” 

Toward those he liked, Mr. Acheson had a 
gentleman-of-the-old-school loyalty. One ex- 
ample was his friendship with Alger Hiss, a 
former State Department official who was 
convicted of perjury in a sensational spy- 
ring case. Mr. Hiss was a friend of long stand- 
ing and was already under some suspicions 
when Mr. Acheson was confirmed as Secre- 
tary of State. He restated at that time his 
ties to Mr. Hiss (“And my friendship is not 
easily given, nor is it easily withdrawn”) and 
later, after Mr. Hiss’ conviction, when many 
of his friends vanished, Mr. Acheson met the 
situation badly by telling a news confer- 
ence, “I do not intend to turn my back on 
Alger Hiss.” 

"Congress," Mr. Acheson wrote in “Present 
at the Creation,” “flew into a tantrum and the 
press got all excited.” 

Nevertheless, and with perhaps a touch of 
arrogance, Mr. Acheson stood by Mr. Hiss. 
With much the same tenacity, he declined to 
dismiss John Carter Vincent, a State De- 
partment official under fire from Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, or O. Edmnd Clubb. Students of Mr. 
Acheson have suggested that his defense of 
Mr. Hiss, Mr. Vincent and Mr. Clubb sprang, 
in part at least, from his Brahminlike con- 
tempt for Mr. McCarthy's rightwing attacks— 
that Mr, Acheson had “lost” China, pursued 
a “non-win" policy in Korea and “coddied” 
Communists in government. 


PICTURE OF A DIPLOMAT 


And, indeed, Mr. Acheson did seem lofty in 
physique as well as manner. Tall, erect, with 
wavy hair, bushy eyebrows and a guardsman’s 
mustache, he looked, in his impeccably tail- 
ored clothes and black homburg, every inch 
the formidable diplomat. Added to that was 
an Ivy League voice and a bright mind's dis- 
dain for what he called “ninnies.” 

Many wondered how the immaculate and 
patrician Mr. Acheson was able to form an 
almost perfect union with the small, perky, 
Midwestern Mr, Truman, a creature of rough- 
and-tumble Missouri politics. In “Present at 
the Creation,” Mr. Acheson gave an answer, 
saying: 

“As only those close to him knew, Harry S. 
Truman was two men, One was the public 
figure—peppery, sometimes belligerent, often 
didactic, the ‘give-’em-hell’ Harry. The other 
was the patient, modest, considerate and ap- 
preciative boss, helpful and understanding in 
all official matters, affectionate and sympa- 
thetic in any private worry or sorrow... 
Mr, Truman's methods reflected the basic in- 
tegrity of his own character.” 

Another factor was that Mr. Acheson, with 
all his mature cocktail-circuit charm and 
quick grasp of complex issues, was reared in 
fairly modest circumstances. Born April 11, 
1893, in Middletown, Conn., Dean Gooderham 
(pronounced “goodrum”) Acheson was the 
son of an English-born clergyman and a 
mother whose family were Canadian whisky 
distillers. Edward Acheson had entered the 
Anglican ministry, emigrated to Canada and 
then to the United States, where he became 
Episcopal Bishop of Connecticut. 

TO YALE AND HARVARD 

Dean was submitted to the fashionable 
rigors of Groton under the stern Endicott 
Peabody and went on to Yale, from which he 
was graduated in 1915. After marrying Alice 
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Stanley, a painter, in 1917, he gained a Har- 
vard law degree in 1918 and spent his first 
two years out of school as law secretary to 
Supreme Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis. 

Mr. Brandeis “was like a father to me,” Mr. 
Acheson recalled in 1970. That Justice and 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes greatly in- 
fluenced his legal thinking, just as did his 
very close friend of later vears, Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, with whom he often strolled 
about Washington. The two were congenial 
on all issues except Israel, which by mutual 
consent they never discussed. 

The Justice, a Zionist, favored the State of 
Israel, while his friend was disquieted by it 
as upsetting the Mideast balance. Their 
friendship, though, was such that Mr. Ache- 
son dedicated one of his books, “Morning and 
Noon,” to “F.F.” 

In 1921 Mr. Acheson joined the capital firm 
of what is now Covington & Burling, of which 
he became senior partner. One of Washing- 
ton's largest law establishments, it gave Mr. 
Acheson a comfortable life—a house in 
Georgetown, a farm in Maryland—and a 
clientele that included 200 of the nation’s 
largest corporations. When he was not in gov- 
ernment, he practiced law. 

A Democrat, Mr. Acheson supported Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in 1932 and was appointed 
Under Secretary of the Treasury in 1933, a 
post he held for six months, He broke tem- 
porarily with the New Deal when he found 
himself unable to approve devaluing the gold 
content of the dollar. He thought that doing 
it by Executive order was unconstitutional, 
and he learned from newspapermen that his 
“resignation had been accepted.” His per- 
sonal relations with the President, however, 
remained correct, and he supported him in 
1936 and 1940. 


JUDGESHIP DECLINED 


Just before the 1940 campaign, Mr. Roose- 
velt offered to appoint him to the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, a step 
below the Supreme Court. “T told the Pres- 
ident I just can't sit on my tail and listen 
to foolishness,” he recalled in his 1970 inter- 
view. "Then the President offered to make me 
a special Assistant Attorney General. But I 
told him no, I could do him more good on 
the outside [he was active in the Committee 
to Defend America by Aiding the Allies] and 
that I would write campaign speeches, which 
I did. Well, then the war came along and I 
went into the State Department.” 

As Assistant Secretary of State in 1941 
(Cordell Hull was the Secretary), Mr. Ache- 
son was intimately concerned with a num- 
ber of undertakings that accompanied 
America’s emergence as the world’s greatest 
capitalist power, His initial duties involved 
international economics. He helped to elab- 
orate the Lend-Lease arrangements that 
poured $39-billion in American war goods 
and civilian items into lands resisting Fas- 
cism and Japanese warlords. 

He was also liaison man with Congress and 
had a vigorous hand in developing postwar 
international organizations, including the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Agency, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (World Bank) 
and the International Monetary Pund. 

After Mr. Hull stepped down, Mr. Ache- 
son served under Secretary Edward R, Stet- 
tinius Jr., a man, he said in his memoirs, 
who “had gone far with comparatively mod- 
est equipment.” Then he was Under Secre- 
tary of State when the department was 
headed by James F, Byrnes and by Gen. 
George C. Marshall. 

When Mr. Truman became President in 
April, 1945, Mr. Acheson formed bonds with 
him that were to last for their lives. Among 
his first chores for Mr. Truman was obtain- 
ing Senate approval for United States mem- 
bership in the United Nations. “I did my 
duty faithfully and successfully,” he wrote 
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in his memoirs, “but always believed that 
the Charter was impractical.” 

Mr. Acheson was Under Secretary for al- 
most two years, from August, 1945, to July, 
1947, but much of that time, owing to the 
absences of his chief abroad; he acted as 
the Secretary. His intractable definition of 
Soviet policy was elucidated at this time. 
Stalin, in early 1946, spoke out for Soviet 
preparedness in what he saw as a hostile 
world. Analyzing the speech in a telegram 
to the State Department, George F. Kennan, 
then chargé d'affaires in Moscow, concluded 
that Soviet policy would be to use every 
means to infiltrate, divide and weaken the 
West. 

Mr. Kennan’s proposals for coming to 
terms with the Russians did not, however, 
appeal to Mr. Acheson. “To seek a modus 
yivendi with Moscow would prove chimeri- 
cal,” he wrote in his memoirs, adding in an- 
other place that “Soviet authorities are not 
moved to agreement by negotiation.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Acheson was busy, with 
David E. Lilienthal of the Tenneseee Valley 
Authority and a group of scientists, drafting 
a policy paper on international atomic mat- 
ters, At the time, the United States be- 
lieved it held a monopoly, and proposed that 
“no nation would make atomic bombs or the 
materials for them.” Instead, there would be 
an international authority, with inspection 
controls and other checks to assure peace- 
ful uses of nuclear energy. 

Many of the proposals appeared in what 
was called the Baruch plan, named for Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, who was not in Mr. Ache- 
son's pantheon. “I protested the generally 
held view that this so-called ‘adviser of Pres- 
idents’ was a wise man,” he later wrote. “My 
own experience led me to believe that his 
reputation was without foundation in fact 
and entirely self-propagated.” 

As Mr. Acheson perceived events tn 1946- 
47, the Soviet Union was embarking on an 
“offensive against the United States and the 
West” in the Balkans and the Mideast, which 
was to reach a crescendo in Korea in 1950. 
He discerned special danger spots in Greece 
and Turkey. And in early 1947, when the 
British reported they could no longer afford 
to support the royalist Greek regime, he 
shaped the Truman Doctrine, by which $400- 
million in emergency military and economic 
aid was provided those two countries—in 
Greece to counter “Communist” insurgents 
and in Turkey to strengthen her armed 
forces. 

HEART OF THE DOCTRINE 

The heart of the Truman Doctrine was the 
assertion that “it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures.” 
Then and later, however, such commentators 
as Walter Lippmann questioned whether this 
was not a formula for America as a world 
policeman and whether it did not involve 
repression of legitimate nationalist or rev- 
olutionary movements. 

In Mr. Acheson’s view, however, “the cor- 
ruption of Greece would infect Iran and all 
to the East.” “It would also,” he added, “carry 
infection to Africa through Asia Minor and 
Egypt, and to Europe through Italy and 
France, already threatened by the strongest 
Communist parties in Western Europe.” 

Critics of this foreign policy have asked 
whether his ideological division of the world 
corresponded with reality, whether “freedom” 
should be equated with American strategic 
and political interests, whether the domino 
theory was justified and whether Commu- 
nism was equivalent to “Soviet imperialism.” 

After persuading Congress to approve 
Greek-Turkish aid, Mr. Acheson voiced the 
outlines of what became the Marshall Plan 
in a speech on May 8, 1947. His speech, he 
said, was a “reveille” to the American people 
to avert the economic collapse of Western 
Europe and to prevent its falling into the 
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Communist orbit. Officially, General Marshall 
was father to the European Recovery Plan, 
but there is little doubt that Mr. Acheson 
with Will Clayton, a State Department offi- 
cial, did most of the work. 

The Marshall Plan, in the view of his- 
torians such as Louis J. Halle, contributed to 
the Berlin blockade and Soviet absorption of 
Czechoslovakia in 1948. Stalin, this argu- 
ment holds, saw the plan as a design to plant 
American influence and military power in 
Western Europe, and he reacted by tighten- 
ing his vise on Eastern Europe. 

For 18 months after the Marshall Plan was 
offered, Mr. Acheson was out of the State 
Department at his request to return to a 
more financially rewarding law practice. “I 
was tired,” he explained. In this period, how- 
ever, his personal relationships with the 
President and other leading Washington fig- 
ures continued to be close. And he was back 
as Mr. Truman’s Secretary of State in Jan- 
uary, 1948. 

Stating his feelings about Communism in 
his confirmation hearings, Mr. Acheson said: 

“It is my view that Communism, as a doc- 
trine is economically fatal to a free society 
and to human rights and fundamental free- 
dom. Communism as an aggressive factor in 
world conquest is fatal to independent gov- 
ernments and to free peoples.” 

Although such a statement might appear 
to be unequivocal evidence of Mr. Acheson's 
anti-Communism, it failed to satisfy many 
on the far right, including Senator Mc- 
Carthy, Senator William F. Knowland, the 
Republican leader, and Representative Rich- 
ard M. Nixon, then aspiring to national 
prominence. And he was hectored for four 
years as an insufficiently sterling anti-Red. 

The China affair, especially painful to Mr. 
Acheson, was touched off in the summer of 
1949, by a 1,000-page White Paper designed 
to explain the victory of the Communists 
despite more than $2-billion of American as- 
sistance to Chiang Kai-shek. The Acheson 
document described the Chiang regime as 
“corrupt, reactionary and inefficient,” and 
added: 

“The unfortunate but inescapable fact is 
that the ominous result of the civil war in 
China was beyond the control of the govern- 
ment of the United States. Nothing that this 
country did or could have done with the rea- 
sonable limits of its capabilities could have 
changed that result. . . . It was the product 
of internal Chinese forces, forces which this 
country tried to influence but could not.” 

The attack on Mr. Acheson (and, through 
him, on General Marshall, who had tried to 
compose Chiang-Communist differences) was 
fueled largely by the China Lobby, Chiang’s 
vociferous partisans in this country. And the 
cry was taken up by Senators McCarthy and 
Knowland and others, who insisted that 
State Department aides had been covertly 
sympathetic to the Communists. 

The attack produced more headlines than 
substance, but it bedeviled Mr. Acheson’s 
years, and left many convinced that Chiang 
was a victim of American perfidy, Mr. Tru- 
man, however, was stout in his defense, re- 
torting to one ouster demand by saying, 
“Communism—not our country—would be 
served by losing Dean Acheson.” 

The attacks “of the Primitives,” as he 
termed them, made it seem that Mr. Ache- 
son was insensitive to Asia. But it was he 
who established the policy of nonrecognition 
of the Communist Chinese and supported 
military and other aid to Chiang on the is- 
land of Taiwan, where he fied in 1949. 

Furthermore, in May, 1950 Mr. Acheson 
sought and obtained economic and military 
aid for France in Indochina to help battle 
Ho Chi Minh, thus setting America’s fateful 
role in Vietnam. “I could not then or later 
think of a better course,” he said. Addition- 
ally, his Japanese peace treaty contained 
provisions for American military bases in 
Japan. 
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In Europe, meantime, Mr. Acheson's theme 
was to build up areas of strength to counter 
the Soviet Union. And under his guidance, 
NATO, or the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation of West European nations, Canada and 
the United States, came into being in 1949. 
It was the first military alliance ever joined 
by the United States in peacetime. 

One consequence of NATO was Mr. Ache- 
son's renewed interest in West Germany, 
whose institutionalization as a Federal Re- 
public he advanced and whose arming he 
promoted. He was on good terms with Konrad 
Adenauer, the Chancellor, recalling him 
fondly in 1970 as “a most delightful person.” 
The separate German state was not wholly 
praised, however. In the opinion of Mr. Ken- 
nan, for example, it solidified the division of 
Europe by “arous[ing] keen alarm among 
the Soviet leaders.” 

One of the most troublesome of Mr. Ache- 
son's problems was Korea, where conflict be- 
tween North and South erupted in June, 
1950. “Plainly, this attack [from the North] 
did not amount to a casus belli against the 
Soviet Union,” he said. “Equally plainly, it 
was an open, undisguised challenge to our 
internationally accepted position as the pro- 
tector of South Korea, an area of great im- 
portance to the security of American-occu- 
pied Japan.” Mr. Acheson decided that “we 
must steel ourselves to the use of force’. . . 
to see that the attack failed.” 

His method was to work through the 
United Nations Security Council, then being 
boycotted by the Soviet Union. The Council 
called the attack “an unprovoked act of ag- 
gression,” and it was under this authority 
that American troops, with Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur in command, moved onto the 
Korean peninsula in a “police action” to re- 
pulse the North Koreans. 


CRITICAL OF MAC ARTHUR 


The “police action” was supposed to be 
limited, but General MacArthur apparently 
exceeded his instructions by pushing the 
North Koreans to the Yalu River (when the 
Chinese entered the conflict) and had to be 
recalled. A storm broke out over both Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Acheson. Recalling the epi- 
sode in his 1970 interview, Mr. Acheson said, 
“MacArthur was a jackass. If he’d done what 
he had been told to do, the war would have 
been finished early, but he wanted to be 
spectacular, and he loused it up.” 

Out of office in 1953, Mr. Acheson was a 
scornful critic of John Foster Dulles's poli- 
icy of “massive retaliation” to Soviet actions. 
“This didn’t make any sense at all,” he re- 
called afterward. “We had very few nuclear 
weapons.” But he did approve Mr. Dulles’s 
continuation of his policy of American shoul- 
dering of global responsibilities. 

In the late fifties Mr. Acheson was a foreign 
policy adviser to the Democratic party. A pic- 
ture of him in this role was drawn recently by 
John Kenneth Galbraith, the economist and 
Democratic adviser. Mr. Galbraith wrote: 

“He was captain-general for foreign af- 
fairs. I was chairman of the counterpart com- 
mittee on domestic policy. When, as hap- 
pened on occasion, he made guerrilla forays 
into my domain, it was, invariably, to express 
views somewhat to the right of Erza Taft 
Benson, then one of the heavier ideologues of 
the Eisenhower Administration. On foreign 
policy he believed that the danger of nuclear 
destruction was something to be minimized, 
not threatened—an important distinction.” 

When Mr. Acheson returned to private life, 
he commented, “To leave positions of great 
responsibility and authority is to die a little.” 
However, not only was he active in Washing- 
ton in the fifties, but also he was a White 
House adviser of Presidents John F. Ken- 
nedy and Lyndon B, Johnson. His protégé, 
Dean Rusk, was Secretary of State in those 
Administrations, and Mr. Acheson was often 
called upon for informal help. He counseled 
President Kennedy, for example, to bomb the 
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Soviet missile sites in Cuba in 1962; and he 
backed President Johnson’s handling of the 
Vietnam war. He was also called in by Presi- 
dent Nixon, with whose Indochina and ABM 
missile policies he enthusiastically agreed. 


WON 1970 PULITZER 


In retirement, Mr. Acheson also took to 
the typewriter, producing six books, includ- 
ing “Present at the Creation,” an account of 
his State Department years that won the Pu- 
litzer Prize in 1970. 

Mr. Acheson lived on P Street in George- 
town in a house lined with books and paint- 
ings, many by his wife. He had a farm, Hare- 
wood, in Montgomery County, Maryland, to 
which he liked to repair as often as possible. 
The Achesons had three children—Jane, 
David and Mary—who frequently joined them 
at the farm or at family events, for they 
were a close family. 

In the concluding pages of “Present at the 
Creation,” Mr. Acheson wrote his own epitaph 
in these words: 

“In 1914 Kaiser Wilhelm II referred to 
‘Britain's contemptible little army.’ When 
it had taught him to revise that opinion, its 
survivors often referred to themselves as 
‘the old contemptibles.’ I am happy to greet 
my comrades of President Truman’s State 
Department with his affectionate appellation 
and assure them, as they look back upon 
their service under his leadership during 
those puzzling and perilous times, that they 
played a vital role in setting the main lines 
of American foreign policy for many years to 
come and that they may feel in their hearts 
that it was nobly done.” 


DEAN ACHESON Is DEAD at 78—FORMER SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State in the 
Truman administration and a major archi- 
tect of postwar European recovery and Cold 
War diplomacy, died last night at his home 


in Sandy Springs, Md. He was 78. 

His wife said the cause of his death had 
not yet been determined. 

Family members said Mr. Acheson was 
found slumped over a desk in his study. He 
was pronounced dead by the family physi- 
cian. 

Friends said Mr. Acheson had a history 
of hypertension but had not been in ill health 
recently. 

He is survived by the widow and three 
children—David C. Acheson, general counsel 
of the Communications Satellite Corp. 
(COMSAT), Mrs. Dudley B. W. Brown of 
Lantana, Fla., and Mrs. William P, Bundy of 
Cambridge, Mass., whose husband is a former 
Assistant Secretary of State and Defense in 
the Johnson administration. 

In a statement issued by the White House 
President Nixon said, “The nation, the West- 
ern alliance and the world, all their staunch- 
est champions . . . Almost 20 years after his 
service as Secretary of State he continued 
to be recognized as one of the towering fig- 
ures of his time. He was a man not only of 
great achievement but also of rare intellect, 
of rigorous conscience and of profound de- 
votion to his country. 

“I shall greatly miss both his wise counsel 
and his penetrating wit.” 

Mr. Acheson’s career as Secretary of State 
from 1949 to 1953 was one of the stormiest 
in American diplomatic history. And contro- 
versy followed him through the 1960s and 
to his death. 

When he left the State Department in 
1953 after four years of political controversy, 
Mr. Acheson returned to private law practice 
with the prominent Washington firm of Coy- 
ington & Burling, but served frequently as 
an unpaid adviser to Presidents. 

Even after his retirement as Secretary of 
State in 1953, Mr. Acheson continued to play 
an important role in shaping foreign policy 
under Presidents Kennedy, Johnson and 
Nixon. 
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He served as an adviser to President Ken- 
nedy in the Cuban missile crisis confronta- 
tion with the Soviet Union at the end of 
1962. Two years later, early in the Johnson 
administration, he acted as a mediator in 
the Cyprus crisis. He was also among the 
nine “wise men” who counseled President 
Johnson to halt the bombing of North Viet- 
nam in the spring of 1968. 

As recently as May, Mr. Acheson was re- 
activated by President Nixon in the admin- 
istration’s successful defeat of Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield’s effort to re- 
duce U.S. troop strength in Western Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. Acheson was maligned and “whipped” 
at home, during his years in public life, but 
warmly praised and highly respected in West- 
ern Europe and throughout the rest of the 
free world. Friendly foreign diplomats re- 
garded him as the best Secretary of State in 
many years. His American opponents said he 
was the worst ever. 

The crossfire of criticism came from both 
the right and the left. Among the most spec- 
tacular right-wing charges were those 
launched by the late Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy 
(R-Wis.), who denounced Mr. Acheson for 
defending Alger Hiss, a former State Depart- 
ment official accused of implication in a 
Communist conspiracy. 

In later years, Mr. Acheson was assailed 
with equal vehemence by liberals for having 
been “hawkish” in advocating that the 
United States maintain a strong military 
establishment. 

His responses were characteristically salty 
and acerbic. He remained an independent, 
unintimidated figure to the end. 

Mr. Acheson once described his reaction to 
his many troubles as comparable to those of 
a dog which, having had a can tied to its 
tail a number of times, finally learned to 
back hind-first towards a can whenever it 
saw one. 

Another time, Mr. Acheson said that he 
weathered the strain by following the advice 
of an old Scottish lady to a younger friend. 
The old lady advised: “My dear, you have 
got to be philosophical. Just don’t think 
about it.” 

On the eve of his departure for Brussels 
for a conference of Atlantic Pact foreign min- 
isters, Senate and House Republicans, voting 
in strict party meetings, demanded his res- 
ignation. Not a few Democrats applauded 
the Republican demands. 

But Mr. Acheson had the loyal support 
of President Truman who regarded the tall 
aristocratic-looking diplomat as one of the 
Free World’s chief enemies of communism. 
He refused to quit, 

He was denounced as a pro-Communist. 
Yet he sponsored the first American shooting 
war against communism—the fight in Korea. 

The opposition to Mr. Acheson subsided 
somewhat after his performance as chairman 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty Conference at 
San Francisco in September 1951. Several of 
his congressional critics praised his firm 
stand against the efforts of Soviet Delegate 
Andrei A. Gromyko to torpedo the conference. 

Mr. Acheson's stock with the American 
public also shot upward on the basis of his 
San Francisco performance. His verbal and 
parliamentary victories over the Russians 
were viewed by millions on television. 

Mr. Acheson had dramatic evidence of Mr. 
Truman's complete loyalty and respect in 
September, 1950, when the President could 
no longer ignore reports of friction between 
Mr. Acheson and Defense Secretary Louis 
Johnson. Johnson was fired and Mr. Acheson's 
friend, Gen. George C. Marshall, was appoint- 
ed defense chief. 

Although rated a liberal, Mr. Acheson 
mixed his liberalism and wealthy background 
with a distinct touch of realism that cropped 
up early, When he was 15, he went to the 
family’s summer home. His sister sought to 
interrupt her brothers’ rapt reading by an- 
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nouncing: “Dean! The people next door have 
three carriages, five horses, and a footman.” 

Mr. Acheson kept reading. His sister, im- 
patient at being ignored, asked what he 
would do if he had three carriages, five 
horses and a footman. “I'd start a livery 
stable," he replied. 

Born April 11, 1893, at Middletown, Conn.. 
Dean Gooderham (pronounced Goodrum) 
Acheson was the son of an English-born 
clergyman father and a mother from a family 
of distillers. 

His father, Edward Campion Acheson, 
fought with the Queen’s Own rifies in the 
Indian Rebellion before entering the Angli- 
can ministry. He emigrated to Canada in 
1881 and then to the United States, where 
he became Episcopal Bishop of Connecticut 
and married Eleanor Gooderham. 

Dean Acheson graduated from Yale in 1915, 
married Alice Stanley of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
his sister’s roommate at Wellesley, in 1917. 
and gained a Harvard law degree in 1918. 
Joining the Navy after he left Harvard, he 
served a few shorebound months in World 
War I mainly as an ensign with a “boring” 
assignment guarding New York harbor. 

He emerged from that experience as fluent 
in profanity as in legal Latin. 

Like so many other top Harvard law stu- 
dents, Mr. Acheson started off his profes- 
sional career as a secretary to a justice of 
the U.S. Supreme Court. His mentor was 
Associate Justice Louis D. Brandeis who, 
along with Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mr. 
Acheson credited with influencing his think- 
ing in these formative years. 

From Brandeis’ quarters Mr. Acheson went 
in 1921 to Covington, Burling and Rublee, 
in which he remained a lifelong partner. 

Mr. Acheson entered government service as 
Under Secretary of the Treasury in May, 1933. 
Six months later, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced plans to devalue the dollar by jug- 
gling the price of gold. Mr. Acheson said the 
whole scheme was illegal. Mr. Roosevelt asked 
for his resignation. He left quietly, in contrast 
to many employees of the New Deal wha 
complained loudly when they were fired. 

Ironically, it was Mr. Roosevelt who i 
1941 induced Mr. Acheson to leave his lu- 
crative law practice and return to govern- 
ment as Assistant Secretary of State. Mr, 
Acheson, displaying the internationalist 
thinking that was to mark his career, vigor- 
ously supported wartime aid to Britain and 
the Soviet Union and helped to write a brief 
defending Mr. Roosevelt's lend-lease deal giv- 
ing Britain 50 over-age destroyers in return 
for naval bases in the Caribbean. 

Mr. Acheson was promoted to Under Sec- 
retary of State in 1945. He resigned in 1947. 
On Jan. 21, 1949, a day after Harry S. Tru- 
man was elected President in his own right, 
Mr. Acheson was nominated as Secretary of 
State. 

Two men could hardly appear more differ- 
ent on the surface than Mr. Truman, the 
peppery, homespun Missouri politician thrust 
abruptly into highest command by President 
Roosevelt's death, and Mr. Acheson, the pa- 
trician Eastern lawyer. Yet the two by nature 
were intensely loyal to each other and to 
certain broad ideals. 

When Mr. Acheson took over the huge, 
cumbersome State Department, the Soviet- 
American Cold War was intense. The Krem- 
lin was blockading Berlin, menacing its 
neighbor nations and preparing to sponsor 
war in Korea. The United States was com- 
mitted to numerous wartime agreements 
which, signed in good faith, often played 
into the Soviet Russia’s policy of postwar 
expansion. 

In Europe, the Acheson directorate ham- 
mered out the North Atlantic Defense Treaty, 
fashioned the foreign arms aid program, and 
pressed for economic recovery as an antidote 
to political instability. These programs in- 
spired enough hope to make possible the first 
unified European army, with the prospect of 
West German participation. 
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The job was herculean, It required all the 
Acheson ability to argue and persuade his 
allied counterparts that the course of cooper- 
ative, vigorous action was right—Soviet ob- 
jections notwithstanding. 

In sponsoring a fighting resistance to com- 
munism in Korea, Mr. Acheson helped to 
persuade the United Nations for the first 
time to send at least token forces into battle. 

This was more than a year after a State 
Department white paper on China. The white 
paper, unparalleled in normal diplomatic 
practice, was a blockbuster against Nation- 
alist China. It denounced the Nationalist 
regime of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek for 
corruption and inefficiency. Chiang later 
backed off the mainland and set up shop on 
Taiwan. 

The military losses in Korea, memories of 
the white paper, and some congressional con- 
cern for the Nationalists revived Capitol Hill 
cries for Mr. Acheson's resignation. But on 
Nov. 8, 1950—off-year election day—Mr. 
Acheson said he had “no intention whatso- 
ever" of resigning. One week later, he said 
he expected to remain as Secretary of State 
for “further years.” Republican gains in the 
elections of 1950, he said, were not a repudia- 
tion of his foreign policy. 

Mr. Acheson lived quietly in an ivy-covered 
house in the Georgetown section of Wash- 
ington. On weekends, he went to his farm at 
Sandy Spring, Md., where he and Mrs. Ache- 
son sawed wood or puttered in their flower 
garden, 

While Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson 
usually arrived at his office by 9:15 A.M. 
and left about 7 P.M., often carrying a brief- 
case of official papers to read at home. He 
took only 30 mintues for lunch—usually 
soup, salad and coffee. He smoked about half 
a package of cigarettes daily. 

He invariably was well-dressed with 
tailored worsteds or tweeds draped about his 
six-foot-one-inch frame. A homburg hat, a 


dispatch case, a pointed mustache, and a 
long confident stride completed the picture 
of the perfect diplomat. 

Mr. Acheson once demonstrated his loyalty 
to Mr. Truman no less than the President 
demonstrated his loyalty and respect for Mr. 
Acheson. The day after the November 1946 


elections, Mr. Truman returned to Wash- 
ington from his home at Independence, Mo. 
The Republicans had captured both houses 
of Congress, and the way looked dark for 
the man from Missouri. 

Mr. Acheson was the only person of cabinet 
or near-cabinet status to meet and greet the 
downcast President, Mr. Truman never for- 
got it. 

The President had many opportunities to 
fire Mr. Acheson, and was under repeated 
pressure to do so from Republicans with little 
resistance from the Democratic camp, but 
only stuck by his Secretary of State all 
the more firmly. Both were tough fighters. 
And both were confirmed Democrats, though 
Mr. Acheson moved more subtly than his 
“give ’em hell" boss. 

Until Mr. Acheson, the President never 
had a Secretary of State with whom he had 
close personal relationship. Edward R, 
Stettinius Jr. was a Roosevelt holdover who 
resigned after his main accomplishment of 
shepherding the birth of the United Nations. 
Mr. Truman's first choice was James Byrnes, 
an old friend experienced in high political 
and administrative jobs. But Byrnes was 
ambitious and, in Mr. Truman’s view, too 
high-handed. Bitterness grew between them. 

Marshall was an established soldier-states- 
man, correct towards the President, but not a 
warm personal friend. 

Mr, Acheson kept in intimate contact with 
the President while never forgetting who was 
chief executive. He became Mr. Truman’s 
most influential adviser and in turn, got solid 
backing in what was more his shaping of 
foreign policy than Mr. Truman's. 
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For a while, Mr. Acheson enjoyed the co- 
operation of Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan, a Republican foreign policy leader 
whose pull with his party made possible the 
launching of the nation’s major postwar 
ventures like NATO and the Marshall Plan. 

With Vandenberg increasingly sidelined by 
an incurable cancer, Mr. Acheson turned to 
John Foster Dulles, associate of Vanderberg, 
and 1944-48 GOP presidential nominee 
Thomas E. Dewey for bipartisan operation of 
foreign policy. He gave Dulles the job of 
working out a peace treaty with Japan. 

Yet with Mr. Acheson, a lifelong Democrat, 
nonpartisanship did not come naturally, and 
he never did develop a comfortable relation- 
ship with congressmen. 

Some attributed the Korean war to what 
they considered Acheson blundering. The 
soft-on-communism theme underlying many 
GOP allegations against the Democrats found 
a target in Mr, Acheson. Among the most 
spectacular charges were those of McCarthy. 

He accused the State Department of har- 
boring Communists and fellow travelers. Mr. 
Acheson denied the accusations. The fight 
raged on into the Eisenhower administration. 
In its course, Mr. Acheson uttered perhaps 
his most famous single statement: “I will not 
turn my back on Alger Hiss,” 

Hiss, a former high State Department offi- 
cial and friend of Acheson, had been con- 
victed of perjury for denying that he passed 
secret documents to a Communist spy ring. 

Mr. Acheson, the lawyer and clergyman’s 
son, said he was not casting doubt on the 
judicial proceedings or condoning disloyalty. 
But, citing from the Bible, he said Christ set 
“forth compassion as the highest of Christian 
duties and as the highest quality in the sight 
of God.” 

Mr. Acheson's tendency to appear cold and 
formal in public, which increased during his 
final days in office, belied the sparkling wit 
and warmth which delighted those who knew 
him well, 

He could radiate charm on the cocktail cir- 
cuit, captivate audiences with humor, dis- 
cuss philosophy and tell racy stories in an 
intimate gathering of friends. 

He once turned a stiff news conference 
question into merriment by referring to one 
of his favorite authorities, “my friend Judge 
Covington.” The Judge, according to Mr. 
Acheson, put a piping hot oyster in his mouth 
during an oyster fry on Maryland's Eastern 
Shore but quickly spat it out with the com- 
ment: “A damn fool would have swallowed 
that one.” 

After his retirement from public office, Mr. 
Acheson's law cases took him before the Su- 
preme Court and to foreign lands, He spoke 
and wrote on foreign policy and composed 
some short story fiction on the side. 

Recently, he published his memoirs, en- 
titled “Present at the Creation.” 

In 1957 he accepted chairmanship of the 
foreign policy advisory committee of the 
Democratic Advisory Council, declaring he 
had been “progressively disillusioned, dis- 
mayed and even amazed" by the Eisenhower 
administration's foreign affairs actions. 

He criticized U.S. intervention against the 
British-French-Israeli invasion of Suez as 
undermining the Western alliance and 
termed the United Nations “a do-it-yourself 
package with some defective parts.” 

When the then Sen. John F. Kennedy 
called in 1957 for an international effort to 
achieve independence for Algeria, Mr. Ache- 
son, speaking in Kennedy’s home state of 
Massachusetts, pronounced the senator's pro- 
posal “injudicious” because it would involve 
America’s joining “the enemies of her oldest 
ally to force the ally (France) to an Ameri- 
can conception of proper conduct.” 

When Kennedy led the Democrats to pow- 
er in Washington once again in 1961, Mr. 
Acheson spent some time early in the ad- 
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ministration advising the State Department 
on NATO problems. 

Despite his reputation for being a “hawk,” 
Mr. Acheson reportedly tried to discourage 
President Kennedy from launching the Bay 
of Pigs operation against Cuba. At the end 
of 1962, however, he did take a “hawkish” 
position during the Cuban missile confron- 
tation. 

As Mr. Acheson described it, he was drawn 
into the Cuban missile crisis Oct, 17, 1962, 
when he was invited to join a high-level U.S. 
civilian and military group formed to advise 
the President. 

Mr. Acheson argued against the decision to 
resort to a blockade of Soviet ships, contend- 
ing that the Russians already had enough 
missiles in Cuba to threaten the United 
States. 

Later, Mr. Acheson was sent by President 
Kennedy to brief French President de Gaulle, 
German Chancellor Adenauer and the U.S. 
military commander in Europe. 

When the crisis appeared to be ended, Mr. 
Acheson related, he sent a note to the Presi- 
dent congratulating him on his “leadership, 
firmness and judgment." But in an article 
written in early 1969, Mr. Acheson disclosed 
that he also believed that the President had 
been “phenomenally lucky.” 

The chief advice reaching the President, he 
wrote in Esquire, came from a “leaderless, 
uninhibited group” that had been organized 
by the late Robert F. Kennedy, then Attorney 
General. 

Recalling that many members of this 
group had little military or diplomatic knowl- 
edge, Mr. Acheson remarked: “This is not the 
way the National Security Council operated 
at any time during which I was officially 
connected with it nor, I submit the way it 
should operate.” 


THE U.N. VOTE ON CHINA 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, there has 
been considerable angry reaction and 
calls for recrimination as a result of last 
Monday’s U.N. vote to seat the People’s 
Republic of China and expel Nationalist 
China from that body. 

There have been calls on the part of 
many for the United States to cut back 
our financial obligations to the United 
Nations. There have been threats of cut- 
ting off foreign aid to those nations who 
voted against our two-China policy in 
the U.N. 

To say the very least, I was disappoint- 
ed that the United Nations took this 
regrettable action for I was an ardent 
supporter of the two-China policy. I be- 
lieve the U.N. to have some legacy from 
the history of the U.N. which required 
that Taiwan remain in that world body. 
However, I must rise to object and de- 
plore any efforts in the name of venge- 
ance which can only lead to a dis- 
mantling of the United Nations. 

In Wednesday’s—October 27—issue of 
the Washington Post, there appeared an 
editorial which I feel takes a thoughtful 
and realistic approach to those events 
which transpired at the U.N. earlier this 
week. 

Commenting on statements of individ- 
uals calling for a reduction in U.S. sup- 
port for the UN. the Post editorial 
writer stated: 

We can imagine no surer way to convert a 
manageable defeat on one issue into a major 
disaster for the whole American interna- 
tional position than by pursuing a petty and 


vindictive course in respect to the financing 
of the U.N. 
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That observation is very germane to 
the issue at hand. But more than that, 
we must come to the realization that the 
United Nations is not a private American 
club. It is not made up of only those na- 
tions of democratic ideology. It is com- 
prised of many nations with differing 
forms of government and ideologies. 

Just because this Nation lost an im- 
portant vote does not mean we should 
pick up our marbles and go home. It 
is not only childish but it also ignores the 
realities of world stability and order. 

For those who want to cut off foreign 
aid to those nations who voted against 
us on this question, I would like to go 
back 3 weeks ago to a crucial vote this 
body took on the question of Rhodesian 
chrome ore. 

The U.S. Senate voted to allow this 
country to buy chrome ore from Rhodesia 
in violation of a U.N. ban. At that time I 
warned that such a move—a move which 
directly violated our treaty commit- 
ments—would be detrimental to US. 
relations with black African nations. I 
have no doubt that this vote 3 weeks ago 
had considerable bearing on the final de- 
cision of a number of black African na- 
tions to vote against this country on the 
two-China question. 

There have also been other broken 
treaty commitments which may have had 
a detrimental impact on our U.N. ef- 
forts. For example, Congress has con- 
tinued in its refusal to appropriate money 
for the U.S. share of dues to the U.N.- 
backed International Labor Organiza- 
tion. This is also in violation of our 
treaty commitments to the U.N. Charter. 

Prior to the U.N. vote, a number of 
individuals threatened to lead a fight to 
cut off U.S. financial obligations to the 
U.N. if Nationalist China did not retain 
at least her General Assembly seat. Here 
again, we heard voices calling for this 
country to perform an illegal act under 
international law. 

Therefore, although we do not agree 
with last Monday’s U.N. action, we can 
hardly condemn those nations who did 
not line up on our side in light of this 
growing disregard for our treaty commit- 
ments. 

I deplore any threat by this body, or 
the part of any official of this govern- 
ment, to cut off foreign aid to those coun- 
tries who did not back us last Monday 
night. We should be doing some of these 
things because they are the right thing 
to do. Our foreign aid program should 
not be used to bludgeon nations into sid- 
ing with us on every international ques- 
tion. I feel this is a most primitive and 
reprehensible approach to our interna- 
tional relations. 

Finally, in Wednesday's edition of the 
Wall Street Journal there appeared an 
editorial which warns of the dangers in- 
herent in any action on the part of the 
United States which would be of a venge- 
ful nature. 

The editorial writer stated: 

One of the most serious dangers ... is 
that Americans will overreact to the overt 
signs of a changing power balance in the 
world, placing far too much importance on 
political setbacks such as the U.N. China 
vote. Overreaction of this type could lead 
to a new isolationist psychology that could 
be damaging to the nation’s security and 
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its worldwide political and economic inter- 
ests. 


This is indeed a valid point to consider. 
This is hardly the time for the United 
States to once again withdraw into an 
isolationist posture. The price we have 
paid in the past for such irresponsible 
action has been a most heavy one for this 
Nation. 

The U.S. Senate, the President, and the 
American people should be working for 
a strengthening of the U.N. rather than 
calling for its destruction. 

This is the only international organi- 
zation which can bring together so many 
countries of such diverse national inter- 
ests and ideologies in an effort to achieve 
world stability. We must not act in any 
way to destroy or inhibit this vital com- 
munication link between all nations. 

The United Nations has many weak- 
nesses today, and it may not be the orga- 
nization of nations we had dreamed of 
when it was founded more than two dec- 
ades ago. But this does not mean that 
eventually it cannot lead to that ideal 
for which we have strived so long. We 
must maintain our commitment to the 
U.N. and seek avenues to strengthen its 
role as an instrument of international 
stability and peace. Mankind must not 
cease his striving for this ultimate goal. 
We must respond to this new challenge 
with an ever greater sense of achieve- 
ment and destiny. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Washington Post and Wall Street Jour- 
nal editorials be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 27, 1971] 
THE U.N. AFTER THE VOTE 

The United States argued that Taiwan was 
a “member” of the United Nations represent- 
ing and controlling 14 million people, and 
that it should not be expelled. Albania coun- 
tered that the issue was not who should be a 
member but which of two claimants to the 
single China seat should occupy it, and that 
the occupant should be Peking. The General 
Assembly accepted Albania's framing of the 
issue and Albania’s recommendation on the 
issue too. Thus was the People’s Republic 
invited to take “China's” place in the As- 
sembly, Security Council and specialized 
agencies, Taiwan, which had held that place 
more than a quarter century, walked out 
minutes before its formal expulsion was 
voted. 

No country, of course, voted primarily on 
the basis of these juridical considerations. 
The argumentation concealed, but barely, a 
political exercise whose thrust was to re- 
arrange a conspicuous corner of world 
politics in keeping with changing realities of 
world power. Plainly, most delegations felt 
that Peking’s size and nuclear status, its pas- 
sage through the Cultural Revolution and 
its fast-extending outward reach, entitled it 
to a place in the U.N.—and better on its own 
terms—even if that meant excluding 
Taiwan—than not at all. Some countries 
were eager, for reasons of pride or domestic 
politics, to pull a feather from the American 
eagle's tail. Others simply ignored the fact 
that the United States has a special relation- 
ship with Taiwan. The consensus, we sur- 
mise, was that it was past time to begin 
pursuing a policy of realistic accommodation 
towards Peking—a policy whose most intense 
advocate these days is the U.S. 

That Washington suffered an important 
defeat is unquestionable. To pull out so 
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many stops and to lose is not only a dis- 
appointment—the more so that some Amer- 
icans apparently expected victory—but a 
demonstration of the decline of American 
global influence. On the key vote, all NATO 
members except Greece and Portugal de- 
fected; so did six Latin countries (including 
Cuba); so did Pakistan. One does not have 
to accept Ambassador Bush’s overwrought 
Judgment that the vote marked a “moment 
of infamy” to understand the administra- 
tion's dismay. Peking is certain to try to 
squeeze propaganda and political advantage 
from it. 

Secretary Rogers’ pronouncement, however, 
is another matter. He had said on August 2: 
“The outcome, of course, will be decided by 
127 members of the U.N.” But yesterday he 
seemed to jettison some of the good 
diplomacy and good sportsmanship embodied 
in that stance. While his opening statement, 
which is excerpted “for the record” elsewhere 
on this page, was ambiguous, and in sub- 
sequent response to questions he specifically 
ruled out a reduction in U.S. support for the 
U.N. “in retaliation for this vote,” he went on 
in this same breath to argue that this coun- 
try has “probably contributed more than our 
share.” This line is hardly calculated to dis- 
courage those in Congress who are plainly 
bent on reducing our contribution as “re- 
taliation for this vote.” 

We can imagine no surer way to convert a 
manageable defeat on one issue into a major 
disaster for the whole American international 
position than by pursuing a petty and vindic- 
tive course in respect to the financing of the 
U.N. That other nations would criticize us 
for such a course is neither here nor there. 
The real point is that the United Nations is 
a leading arena and instrument for the fur- 
therance of American national interests—in- 
terests in peacekeeping, negotiation, stability, 
development and humanitarian relief. It is 
not just that a crybaby’s role ill befits a great 
power; still less does it befit a great power to 
violate its treaty obligations, which is pre- 
cisely what we would be doing by cutting 
back our financial contributions to the U.N. 
It is more than a little odd that some of the 
very same people who make the most of the 
need to “honor our commitments,” in their 
Justification of our dragged-out Vietnam War 
effort, would be the first to dishonor them, 
on a genuinely global scale, by way of re- 
prisal against a majority vote in the General 
Assembly of the U.N. 

Moreover, it is far from clear that the 
American defeat is “a mistake of major pro- 
portions.” The example of American loyalty 
to Taiwan surely is a matter of pride to many 
Americans and a matter of value to foreign 
states which count on American commit- 
ments—including many states which voted 
against Washington. Chiang Kai-shek's de- 
parture from the U.N. is lamentable, the 
precedent of expulsion troubling. But 
Chiang’s rule over the territory he controls 
has not been shaken and he retains his 
American alliance guarantee. Peking would 
be the first to concede that U.N. member- 
ship represents more the symbol than the 
substance of real power. Its insistence on 
entering the world body on its own terms, 
or not at all, best reveals its own view. 

Finally, the uproar over Taiwan's expulsion 
should not obscure the fact that, as the 
United States had urged, Peking has been 
taken into the principal organization devoted 
to securing world peace. We have never 
thought that mere acceptance into world 
councils would exert a magic balm on Chinese 
policy. But if Peking'’s entry will not make it 
easier to resolve or ease the world’s tensions, 
surely an effective approach to them cannot 
be made without the participation of the 
People’s Republic. To help bring China into 
the U.N. in order to advance peace, and then 
to diminish our support of the U.N., makes 
no sense at all. 
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{From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 27, 1971] 
CHANGING ALINEMENTS .. . 


The United Nations vote to admit Red 
China and expel Nationalist China was not 
in itself a change in the world power equa- 
tion but it would be difficult to deny its sym- 
bolic importance. 

What it symbolizes is a decline in the po- 
litical power of the United States relative to 
the rest of the world, a decline that has been 
under way for some years. The UN's own 
prestige is hardly enhanced by the expul- 
sion of Taiwan. But for all the UN's insignifi- 
cance as a political institution, the China 
vote may someday be regarded as the point 
in history when the postwar era of U.S. dom- 
inance as the leading political power came 
to an end. 

A passing of this point probably was in- 
evitable and its importance should not be 
overrated. The United States, traditionally 
resistant to foreign entanglement, did not 
ask for the role of world policeman and did 
not particularly relish the part when it be- 
came unavoidable, 

There is a certain relief to be felt in the 
nation’s reduced sense of responsibility to 
become frequently involved in the often com- 
plex and sometimes bloody quarrels that peri- 
odically break out around the globe. 

Still, as with any period of historic transi- 
tion, some dangers can be seen in this one. 
One of the most serious dangers—and one 
that President Nixon has shown he recog- 
nizes—is that Americans will overreact to 
the overt signs of a changing power balance 
in the world, placing far too much impor- 
tance on political setbacks such as the UN 
China vote. Overreaction of this type could 
lead to a new isolationist psychology that 
could be damaging to the nation’s security 
and its worldwide political and economic In- 
terests. 

Such a reaction could manifest itself, for 
example, in a movement to reduce United 
States support for the UN, There could be 
some benefits from doing so. Certainly, & 
sense of equity suggests a more balanced 
sharing of the burden of supporting the UN, 
transferring a larger part of the load to na- 
tions, such as Russia and China, that insist 
on a large voice in the forum. But for all the 
UN's shortcomings, a violent reaction against 
the organization by the American public 
might be regarded by other nations as a 
threatening gesture and damage American 
political influence in the world still further. 

Another type of manifestation of isola- 
tionism could be even more serious. The 
nation in the last few months has moved 
into a trade-protectionist stance, which it 
describes as temporary. It can be hoped, for 
the sake of the world economy, that this 
stance will not harden as a result of domes- 
tic fears of the changing world political bal- 
ance. 

A more mature reaction by Americans 
would be the recognition that this country 
still is a major power, but one that in the 
future increasingly will haye to make its in- 
fluence felt by demonstrating the rightness 
of its positions. It can no longer be so cer- 
tain of a loyal following. 

That hardly leayes the United States pow- 
erless, and it does not necessarily mean that 
he world must become more dangerous. It 
only means that there may have to be 
greater efforts by nations to make accom- 
modations with each other. 

The United States has a very important 
part to play in that kind of world, perhaps 
even more important than the role it played 
when it was the dominant power. At times it 
will be faced with decisions of great complex- 
ity. To cite only one, the U.S. now must de- 
cide what to do about the military and polit- 
ical defense of Nationalist China now that 
the U.S. and a majority of the world’s na- 
tions are seeking to draw Red China out of its 
isolationism. 
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The lesson of the UN’s China vote is that 
the American public will have to develop the 
political sophistication and maturity to ex- 
pect some political setbacks and rebuffs with- 
out reading doom into each one. There is 
little danger that an adverse vote in the UN 
is going to send the United States into a 
tailspin. Its political and moral institutions 
are too strong to be so easily disturbed. 

There must, however, be an increasing 


realization at home, and a propagation of 
the notion abroad, that the fortunes of all the 
nations on the planet have become inter- 
twined. That will not change no matter what 
changes occur in political alignments. 


PUBLIC HOUSING AND THE POOR: 
A VIEW BY THE MAYOR OF CLEVE- 
LAND 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Carl Stokes, mayor of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has written an enterprising 
and thoughtful article on the subject of 
housing the poor. This article, originally 
appearing in the George Washington Law 
Review, calls for direct Federal housing 
subsidies to all qualified people as part of 
a plan to break the dependency on sub- 
standard private housing and inadequate 
public housing facilities. 

The mayor's proposal is most inter- 
esting for it goes directly to the heart of 
the problems of the poor—the poor lack 
sufficient income to allow them to par- 
ticipate fully in the housing market. His 
proposal merits our careful attention, 
for this Nation is faced with a massive 
problem of creating enough housing if 
we as a nation are to provide a decent 
home and a suitable living environment 
for every American family. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mayor 
Stokes’ article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the George Washington Law Review, 
May 1971] 
Pusiic HOUSING AND THE URBAN CRISIS 
(By Carl B, Stokes*) 

Public housing has been currently a high- 
ly political issue in Cleveland and Cuyahoga 
County; hence, it is exceedingly difficult for 
this writer to be detached, scholarly or legal- 
istic about it. The Mayor of the City of 
Cleveland appoints two of the five members 
of the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority, a creature of state law.‘ In January 
1971, the majority of the housing authority 
board (the three members I did not appoint) 
discharged the Authority’s able and dedi- 
cated executive director. Since that time, 
the housing authority has been the target 
of a tenant strike* (or more accurately, a 
withholding of rent by tenants) and an em- 
ployee strike. The legality of the former is 
presently being contested by the housing 
authority in the court of common pleas; * 
the latter is clearly forbidden by Ohio's Fer- 
guson Law.‘ 

The public housing crisis in Cleveland was 
further aggravated by the refusal of the leg- 
islative branch of local city government— 
the City Council—to enact a cooperation 
agreement ° with the housing authority call- 
ing for an addition 3,700 units of low-income 
housing. Cleveland’s failure to assure the 
continuation of a low-income housing pro- 
gram prevented the United States Depart- 
ment of Housing nad Urban Development 
(HUD) from certifying the city’s workable 
program.’ This in turn caused HUD to cut 
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off funds to Cleveland for urban renewal, 
Model Cities, Neighborhood Development, 
multi-service centers, demolition, and other 
programs. Only when the City Council final- 
ly passed a cooperation agreement on May 10, 
1971, calling for an inadequate 2,500 addi- 
tional low-rent units, was the impasse ended. 

A personal note is necessary to explain my 
lack of objectivity concerning the subject 
matter of this article; I was a beneficiary 
of low-rent housing myself. When my wid- 
owed mother, my brother (now Congressman 
Louis Stokes, D. Ohio), and I moved into 
a “project” in 1939, it was the first decent 
housing our family had enjoyed. 

The National Commission on Urban Prob- 
lems estimated in 1968 that this nation 
would need an annual output of 26 million 
new housing units to solve the housing prob- 
lem within the next decade.’ This total was 
to include between six and eight million 
low and moderate-income’ subsidized units 
for families who could not afford housing 
on the free market. The annual goal thus 
established is nearly twice the average an- 
nual production of the United States.’ The 
goal for subsidized units is approximately 
10 times greater than the average annual 
production of such housing. 

For a variety of reasons, the probability 
of actually achieving these goals is slight. 
Although the primary goal of governmental 
housing programs should be to meet the 
housing needs of the urban poor, national 
housing programs rarely focus on this goal. 
Rather, they typically deal with a variety 
of other objectives, primarily refiecting a 
concern for the needs of the middle-class 
and their institutions. This concern is also 
present in local housing policy through zon- 
ing, subdivision regulations, and building 
codes,’ as well as in the very institution 
established to advocate the housing needs 
of the poor—the public housing authority. 
As a result, a variety of impediments of a 
legal, political, and institutional nature 
frustrate the goal of providing the poor with 
decent housing. 

These observations are supported by the 
body of our experience reflected in the his- 
tory of governmental housing programs. The 
earliest interest shown by the federal gov- 
ernment in the problems of urban housing 
dates to the 1890's when Congress held hear- 
ings on slums and blight in New York 
City.“ Although these hearings, an out- 
growth of the writings of reformers such as 
Jacob Riis," may have created some national 
awareness, no governmental programs re- 
sulted. The federal government's first actual 
entry into the housing field came during 
World War I when the Government erected 
some 30,000 units of housing for war work- 
ers through both direct programs and loans 
to private builders. After the war, the fed- 
eral government quickly sold this housing 
and withdrew from public housing until the 
beginnings of the Depression.” 

By the early 1930’s and the beginnings of 
the Depression, the Government became 
concerned with the collapse of mortgage 
credit and the then existing system of home 
finance. President Hoover's Conference on 
Homebuilding and Homeownership* led to 
federal housing programs on a grander scale 
than previously attempted. Almost all these 
programs were directed to the encourage- 
ment of homeownership through the devel- 
opment of the amortized, insured, long-term 
mortgage. The housing needs of the poor 
were not addressed at all in the early stages 
of housing policy developments, but subsi- 
dies and support were forthcoming for more 
fortunate groups. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Act," an 
outgrowth of the Hoover Conference, helped 
give savings and loan associations access to 
liquid funds, relieving these associations 
from dependence on commercial bank loans. 
Deposits in savings and loan associations 
were insured, increasing depositor confidence 
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in these institutions and making them ma- 
jor factors in residential finance. 

In 1933, when the Depression deepened, 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation (HOLC) 
was created.“ This agency had the power to 
purchase mortgages threatened with fore- 
closure, thereby assisting families threatened 
with the imminent loss of their homes. 
HOLC also rescued private lending institu- 
tions whose portfolios bulged with frozen 
mortgages, while at the same time protecting 
depositors from the loss of their savings. 
From their inception, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System and HOLC were set firmly 
on the path of the creation of a federal 
policy aimed at facilitating financial security 
for lending institutions, security for inves- 
tors, and homeownership for the middle- 
class. 

Another major effort in the area of mort- 
gage credit was the National Housing Act 
of 1934 which established the Federal 
Housing Administration” FHA guaranteed 
private mortgage loans on homes at 80 per- 
cent of value,“ which again stimulated addi- 
tional mortgage lending and accelerated 
home-building and homeownership.” Again, 
the motivation was partially the creation of 
jobs by improving the flow of credit for mort- 
gages, and partially the reduction of the 
risks of mortgage lenders. 

Federally financed public housing was ori- 
ginally proposed as part of an overall effort 
to create jobs and prime the economic pump 
during the depths of the Depression. In 1933, 
the Public Works Administration offered 
loans to no-profit and limited dividend hous- 
ing corporations for the construction of inex- 
pensive apartments.“ Although the program 
produced little in the way of tangible re- 
sults—only 60 projects were constructed— = 
it generated considerable local opposition, as 
a number of legal obstacles emerged.* A 
change in technique occured with the pas- 
sage of the Housing Act of 1937. The salient 
feature of this Act was the creation of munic- 
ipal housing authorities charged with the 
development, ownership, and management of 
low-rent housing projects. The governing 
boards of these authorities were to function 
non-politically and represent a cross-section 
of the “best” of the community.” 

Although the 1937 Act was a major water- 
shed in federal housing policy, public hous- 
ing has always been operated on such a small 
scale and has undergone such harassment, 
that achievement in any of its intended areas 
of impact has been minor. The Housing Act 
of 1949," sponsored by men of good con- 
science on the right and left—Senators Wag- 
ner (D. N.Y.), Eliender (D. La.), and Taft 
(R. Ohio)—established in its preamble the 
goal of a “decent home and a suitable living 
environment for every American family,” and 
authorized an annual public housing pro- 
gram of 135,000 units for the next six years— 
a total of 810,000 units—to help reach that 
goal. Despite this recognition of need, less 
than $210,000 of these authorized units were 
actually built from 1950 to 1956.% Although 
part of this poor performance was due to the 
curtailment of the program because of the 
budget stringencies during the Korean War, 
& portion was also attributable to the efforts 
of the congressional appropriations commit- 
tees to reduce the number of units built. 

Contrasting promises with performance in- 
dicates that our nation’s commitment to 
housing the poor, political lip-service to the 
contrary, has never achieved high-priority 
status. This conclusion is supported by an 
examination of itemized national expendi- 
tures for the years 1962 to 1967." During that 
period, the federal government spent more 
than four times as much on the stabilization 
of farm prices as it expended for all housing 
and urban renewal programs.” 

At the same time, our general devotion to 
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the middle-class is apparent. In 1962, the 
federal government spent an aggregate of 
$900 million subsidizing housing for the 
poor." This sum includes public housing, 
public assistance, and income tax deductions. 
In the same year, the Government “spent” 
$2.9 billion in income tax deductions alone, 
“subsidizing” housing for middle and upper- 
income families. Today, although 15 percent 
of the population is poor by Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity standards, only a little 
more than one percent of the total popula- 
tion of the United States live in public hous- 
ing. In the City of Cleveland, where, in 1970, 
an estimated 25 percent of the total popu- 
lation was classified as eligible for public 
housing, only about four percent of the pop- 
ulation actually live in such housing. The 
primary reason for this discrepancy is that 
during the entire history of the public hous- 
ing program, only about 800,000 public hous- 
ing units have actually been built.” Over 
the same period, more than five million units 
have been built under various FHA pro- 
grams.** 

An examination of these statistics indi- 
cates the relatively small scale of the public 
housing program. Starved by Congress, new 
low-rent units have been constructed at a 
rate of 20,000 annually, a figure comprising 
less than two percent of all housing starts.” 
This figure is startling when compared to our 
need for low-rent housing, estimated to be 
8.7 million units for the decade 1968-1978 by 
the President’s Committee on Urban Hous- 
ing.* At our present level of commitment, it 
would take 400 years to build the housing 
necessary to meet our low-cost housing needs 
for the next decade. 

The failures of public housing, however, 
are more complex than those which might be 
explained merely by a lack of federal support. 
The program has also been severely con- 
strained by legal and administrative impedi- 
ments, many of which focus on the institu- 
tion responsible for the execution of low-rent 
housing programs—the housing authority it- 
self. Federal regulations and state legislation 
make up part of the problem. A local hous- 
ing authority may not receive federal as- 
sistance without approval of its local govern- 
ment in the form of a “cooperation agree- 
ment” and the approval of the Housing As- 
sistance Administration of HUD. Some 
states insist on local approval of specific site 
selection; others, such as California and 
Texas, require that federal contracts in sup- 
port of public housing be approved by local 
voters in referenda.” In addition, the federal 
agency requires that public housing units be 
built only in areas with a HUD-certified 
workable program," enabling uninterested 
local governments to opt out simply by al- 
lowing their workable program to lapse or by 
not preparing one at all.“ 

Conceding these problems, thoughtful per- 
sons have suggested that the boards of local 
housing authorities might, themselves, exist 
as a principal hindrance to progress. These 
boards typically consist of five people in 
whom great legal and discretionary power 
reside. Under the law, it is the board of 
housing authority which decides where low- 
rent housing should be located, whom it will 
serve, what techniques will be used to build 
it and, indeed, whether there will be any 
local public housing program at all. Ap- 
pointment procedures are defined by state 
laws,“ which determine the length of term 
and the appointing agents, usually includ- 
ing the mayor and certain county and judi- 
cial officials. In Cleveland, the appointment 
of the five-member Board of the Cleveland 
Metropolitan Housing Authority follows a 
variation of this theme with the mayor hav- 
ing two appointments, and the county com- 
missioners, court of common pleas and pro- 
bate judge having one appointment each.” 

Whatever the method of appointment, it 
would seem less significant than the views of 
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the board members toward the people they 
serve—ostensibly, those who benefit from 
their programs—and the programs they ad- 
minister. The board members are presumed 
to be independent citizens, less subject to 
corruption and political influence and con- 
sequently, more concerned with the public 
interest than other political appointees di- 
rectly attached to the executive or legislative 
branches. The critical issues, however, are 
whether the members of local housing boards 
have been aggressive in advocating low-rent 
housing programs throughout their juris- 
dictions and publicizing the need for low- 
rent housing to the general community, and 
whether they have shown a willingness to 
try new ideas and a resourcefulness in fur- 
thering their own programs. 

Until comparatively recently, little was 
known about the characteristics, values, and 
attitudes of the persons who run local pub- 
lic housing authorities. In 1969, however, a 
report was published which dealt specifically 
with these matters.“ The composite picture 
of board members which emerged from this 
study is of a middle-aged or elderly white 
male, in the middle or upper-income ranges, 
and well educated in either business or a 
profession.“ 

Clearly, the profile of board members pre- 
sented by this report stands in sharp con- 
trast to the people they serve and the in- 
terest they are supposed to represent. In 
housing authorities with over 1,000 units, 90 
percent of all board members are male, al- 
though 26 percent of the families residing 
in public housing lack a male head. The 
racial composition of housing boards (89 per- 
cent white) stands in sharp contrast to that 
of their constituents—the public housing 
families—who are 55 percent non-white.“ 
The career patterns and income levels of 
housing board members also differ markedly 
from those of the tenants they represent. 
Forty-seven percent of all board members list 
their occupation as business, real estate or 
banking and finance executives,” and 58 per- 
cent have family incomes in excess of $10,000 
per year.” In contrast, the median annual 
income of public housing families is $3,132; 
for elderly persons, this figure is $1,468." As 
a result of this disparity, less than three per- 
cent of all board members have ever resided 
in public housing, and none live there now.™ 

Perhaps even more critical attitudes re- 
vealed by board members on questions deal- 
ing with the expansion of their programs,. 
and the use of new techniques in public 
housing production such as leasing, mixed 
sponsorship, and homeownership. Consider- 
ing that most housing authorities operate 
within the context of a perpetual housing 
crisis, where a substandard rate of 20 to 25 
percent of the total housing stock probably 
does not vary greatly from city to city,™ re- 
plies by board members to questions dealing 
with an aggressive expansion of programs are 
revealing. In authorities with 1,000 units or 
more, 26 percent of the housing board mem- 
bers expressed opposition to additional public 
housing.“ Thirty-nine percent stated that 
the reason they refused to add more public 
housing was a lack of pressure from families 
in need of decent housing,” highlighting the 
fact that housing authorities are reactive 
rather than active in nature, rarely seeing 
themselves as advocates for their programs, 
but leaving reform to the political process 
in which the poor are typically poorly or- 
ganized or apathetic. More than half the 
housing boards in the country have no plans 
to use newer, low-rent housing techniques, 
such as leasing, turn key, and mixed income 
developments. 

The commitment of housing authority 
board members to social and egalitarian ob- 
jectives is equally suspect. Approximately two 
of every five board members feel that “‘fam- 
ilies with severe social problems should be re- 
jected for public housing altogether.” ” 
Despite federal laws and policies to the con- 
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trary, a similar percentage disagree with the 
proposition that the authority’s tenant as- 
signment policies should promote racial inte- 
gration. Finally, in response to a question 
asking whether public housing tenants 
should serve on housing boards—a question 
of major relevance in this day of pluralistic 
awareness and citizen particlpation—56 per- 
cent of all members rejected this proposal.” 

It seems clear that housing authority 
boards are in no way representative of the 
groups they are supposed to serve or the pro- 
grams they are supposed to advocate. Yet this 
should surprise no one. The views of most 
board members simply reflect the sentiments 
of the larger, essentially white, middle-class 
society. Given present state-controlled ap- 
pointment procedures,” eyen complete re- 
placement of all current board members 
would be an inadequate response to this 
problem. The replacements which such pro- 
cedures would produce would no doubt share 
the views and attitudes of their predecessors. 

One solution to this problem worthy of 
consideration is the elimination of public 
housing authorities as presently constituted 
in favor of a direct federal housing subsidy to 
all qualified families as part of a family as- 
sistance program, This direct redistribution 
of income to low-income families could be 
accomplished through a program similar to 
the proposed Family Assistance Plan, al- 
though with higher minimum allotments 
than are currently envisioned. Such a plan 
would include a subsidy specifically desig- 
nated for housing, which would be available 
to all families qualifying by reason of low 
income. 

There are significant reasons for preferring 
this general housing subsidy to present pub- 
lic housing policy. Leaving aside for the mo- 
ment other important considerations, such a 
housing subsidy would be more equitable 
since it would be available to all families. At 


present, limited openings in public housing 
units assure that only a small percentage of 
eligible families actually realize a housing 
subsidy by living in low-rent units. Under 


the p housing subsidy, all low in- 
come “ families would receive a housing sup- 
plement. This supplement would vary with 
money income of the family.“ A family of 
four with an annual money income of $1,600 
would receive $1,000, an amount which would 
decline systematically to zero when annual 
‘money income reached $7,200. This supple- 
ment would be paid to the family in monthly 
checks, on the condition that the housing 
unit in which they live is “standard.” “ 

The importance of this standard is best 
filustrated by application, If a family is 
renting a standard unit, the supplement 
would be paid. The owners of such units, 
currently operating at very low profit ac- 
cording to preliminary results obtained from 
studies by the Cleveland Planning Commis- 
sion, would then be able to raise rents, in- 
suring a more adequate return on their 
investment. In general, this would make 
investment in standard city housing a more 
rational use of private capital—a definite 
improvement in inyestor attitudes with re- 
spect to the city. To a family owning such 
a unit, the housing supplement would be a 
windfall which could be directed to other 
household purposes. This could be viewed as 
a social dividend to those who have, under 
the most burdensome of circumstances, pre- 
viously made an investment of resources. 
For many of these families, however, the 
supplement would permit the maintenance 
and improvement of their home required to 
sustain it as an asset to both themselves and 
their community. 

If the family is renting a sub-standard 
unit, the housing supplement they would 
have received, were they living in a standard 
unit, could be placed in trust in the family’s 
name. Accumulation of these supplements, 
with interest earned, would be made avail- 
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able to the family for the purchase of a 
standard home, or as pre-paid rent in a 
standard rental unit. It is recognized that 
this amounts to explicit social sanction of 
family residence in sub-standard housing 
units. While this may be difficult for one 
to accept openly, it is no less true now be- 
cause we do not explicitly sanction it. Thus, 
limited acceptance of sub-standard units 
would provide an opportunity for capital 
accumulation by the poor and their eventual 
ownership of a standard home—goals recog- 
nized and lauded by other federal housing 
programs. If the accumulation is used to 
pre-pay rent in a standard unit, money 
typically spent for rent will be released for 
other related purposes, such as the purchase 
of household appliances or furniture, In 
either case, an investment in the housing 
unit is made which would not be feasible 
without a housing supplement. Although 
families owning sub-standard units would 
receive no supplement, the promise of such 
a supplement upon reaching “standardiza- 
tion” would be an incentive to such home 
owners to bring their units into conformance 
with local codes. 

A crucial question is posed by this pro- 
posal: Will an increase in the demand for 
standard housing finally result in some in- 
creases in the supply of units, or will the 
increase in demand simply drive up the price 
of standard units with no significant increase 
in the quality of housing? Much, of course, 
depends upon the amount of the supplement. 
A housing supplement of $40 per month 
would support a $4,700 rehabilitation pro- 
gram." In other words, if an owner were 
assured an increase of $40 monthly in rent, 
he could legitimately afford to invest $4,700 
in the rehabilitation of the unit. Many fami- 
lies, under the above proposal, would be able 
to pay $40 additional monthly rent and have 
some of their supplement left to direct to 
other purposes. 

Would $4,700 be adequate to rehabilitate a 
sub-standard unit? Studies in Cleveland's 
University-Euclid urban renewal area indi- 
cate that many units were rehabilitated at 
a cost of $5,000 or less, Based on this limited 
evidence, it appears that substantial addi- 
tions to the supply of standard housing 
would occur through rehabilitation under 
such a proposal. 

Although the impact of this proposal on 
new housing starts is less apparent, current 
renters of sub-standard units could accumu- 
late enough over a period of years for a 
down-payment to purchase a home at rela- 
tively low monthly payments. This would be 
an entirely new market for new housing 
builders and one to which we could expect 
some builders to respond, The proposed hous- 
ing supplement would thus increase the 
stock of standard units through rehabilita- 
tion, maintain the standard units now exist- 
ing through funds for maintenance, and pos- 
sibly, provide some additions to the supply 
of new, standard housing, suggesting the real 
possibility that we will be receiving more for 
our housing dollar. 

It should be noted that one important 
problem under present public housing pro- 
grams would be alleviated by this proposal. 
The standard units bought or rented by low 
income families would not be restricted by 
law either in number or location. Low-income 
families would use their supplement to bar- 
gain with owners in any part of the city or 
metropolitan area. The number of qualified 
families receiving assistance would not be 
subject to limitation by legislative deter- 
mination or administrative inactivity as is 
now the case. The proposed supplement 
would go to families, not buildings, and in a 
manner which insures that the concentration 
of low-income families, as well as their pub- 
lic visibility, will be discouraged. 

Adopting such a proposal would require a 
massive commitment of capital and a will- 
ingness to make major revisions in existing 
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public housing institutions. It should be 
noted, however, that these difficulties reflect 
the enormity of the problem rather than the 
limitations of the proposed solution, Until 
this nation is willing to face the need for 
fundamental change and bear its costs, we 
will make little progress in housing the poor 
or solving the many other urban problems 
about which we so loudly complain. 
FOOTNOTES 

*Mayor, Cleveland, Ohio. 

*A housing authority shall consist of five 
members, who shall be residents of the ter- 
ritory embraced in such housing authority 
district. One member shall be appointed by 
the probate court, one member by the court 
of common pleas, one member by the board 
of county commissioners, and two members 
by the mayor of the most populous city 
embraced in such metropolitan housing dis- 
trict, in accordance with the last preceeding 
federal census. 

Onto Rev. CODE ANN. § 3735.27 (Anderson 
1967). 

The discharged executive director had, 
for the first time, encouraged tenant partic- 
ipation in employment programs and general 
decision making. The tenants felt these gains 
were jeopardized by his dismissal. See gen- 
erally Cleveland Plain Dealer, Jan. 9, 1971, 
$ A, at 15, col 4; id., Jan. 27, 1971, § A, at 4, 
col 3. 

* Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity v. Osbourne, No. 890775 (Common Pleas, 
Cleveland, Ohio, filed Jan. 7, 1971). 

Br oi Rev. CODE ANN. § 4117.05 (Anderson 
). 

* Cooperative agreements are generally re- 
quired in connection with workable plan 
requirements such as 42 U.S.C. § 1451(c) 
(Supp. V. 1965-69). See note 41 infra and 
accompanying text. 

* See note 5 supra and accompanying text. 

7 REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT'S COMM. ON 
URBAN HousING, A Decent Home 40 (1968) 
{hereinafter cited as Katser REPORT]. 

5 Id. at 40-41. 

* Id. at 40. 

w See not 21 infra. 

1 See Kaser REPORT 54; Glazer, Housing 
Problems and Housing Policies, 7 PUBLIC IN- 
TEREST, Spring 1967, at 21, 30. 

1 Jacob August Riis (1849-1914) was a po- 
lice reporter and early worker in the fight 
against slums. Among his more influential 
works were: CHILDREN OF THE TENEMENTS 
(1903); Tae BATTLE WITH THE SLUM (1902); 
Our OF MULBERRY STREET (1895); Tae CHIL- 
DREN OF THE Poor (1892); How THE OTHER 
Har Lives; STUDIES AMONG THE TeNEMENTS 
or New York (1890); TENEMENTS oF NEW 
Yor (1890). 

13 The reluctance of all participants to com- 
mit themselves to continuing federal action 
in the housing field after World War I is well 
described in O'Toole, A Prototype of Public 
Housing Policy: USHC, 39 J. AM. INSTITUTE 
OF PLANNERS 140 (1968). 

u See KAISER REPORT 55. 

1512 U.S.C. § 1421 (1964), 
(Supp. V, 1965-69). 

1 Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, ch. 64 
§ 4, 48 Stat. 128 (now 12 U.S.C. § 1461, as 
amended, (Supp. V, 1965-69) ). 

“Ch, 847, 48 Stat. 1246, as amended, 12 
U.S.C. § 1701 (1964), as amended, (Supp. V, 
1965-69) . 

#12 U.S.C. $1702 (1964), 
(Supp V, 1965-69) . 

18 Ch, 847, § 203(b) (3), 48 Stat. 1248 (1934) 
The amount of the guarantee is now between 
85-97 percent, depending on the type of 
mortgage and the value of the property, 12 
U.S.C. §§ 1706c(b) (2), 1709(b)(2), 1713(c) 
(2) (1964), as amended, (Supp. V, 1965-69). 

1968 HUD ANN. Rep. 16-17, 20. 

2 Focusing on the interests of these groups 
to the exclusion of the poor, however, was 
not a problem peculiar to federal legislation. 
Housing policy at the local level also devel- 
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oped with these interests held paramount. 
The zoning regulations and health and 
building codes originally designed to protect 
the low-income and working classes from 
frightful housing conditions were subverted 
by middle-class norms, becoming devices to 
protect “property values” and thé” single 
family home. See BABCOCK, THE ZONING GAME 
(1966). Even now, they continue to function 
in a manner fundamentally inconsistent 
with their original objectives. See also 
Downs, Moving Toward Realistic Housing 
Goals in AGENDA FOR THE NaTION 141-78 
(Gordon ed, 1968). 

23 KAISER REPORT 56, 

8 Id. 

3 Jd. 

= Ch. 896, 50 Stat. 888, as amended, 42 
U.S.C. § 1401 (1964), as amended, (Supp. V, 
1965-69). 

= Describing the concept embodied in the 
1937, Act, Charles Abrams has written: 
“[T]he central government's agency lays 
down general rules and checks their obsery- 
ance, But the most important responsibili- 
ties rest with the local government's agency.” 
ABRAMS, THE FUTURE OF HOUSING 282 (1946). 

*Ch, 338, 63 Stat. 413 (codified in scat- 
tered sections of 12, 42 U.S.C.). 

*Only 205,158 units were actually built 
during that six year period, The following 
statistics, obtained from Housing Assistance 
Administration data, reveal the total num- 
ber of low-rent units completed annually 
from 1939 through 1967. 

Low-rent public housing units completed, 

acquired, or leased for calendar years 1939- 


*Source: Housing Assistance Administra- 
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1962—1967* 

*Source: Government Finances in the 
United States, U.S. Dep’t of Commerce, Bu- 
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s Glazer, Housing Problems, supra note 11, 
at 21, 30. 

3 KAISER REPORT 53. 

% Glazer, Housing Problems, supra note 11, 
at 21, 30. 

= Id. at 34; see note 28 supra. 

™ Glazer, Housing Problems, supra note 11, 
at 34. 

U.S. Housing Construction Needs—1968 
to 1978 (Millions of Units) * 


Construction of New Standard Units: 


Subtotal 


Replacement or Rehabilitation of substan- 
dard Units: 


Units Becoming Substandard During 
19868-78 

Replacement of Net Removals 

Other Substandard Units in the In- 
ventory in 1966 


*Source, GE-TEMPO, U.S. ousing Needs: 
1968-1978. 

= For a comprehensive review of these fatl- 
ings, see FRIEDMAN, GOVERNMENT AND SLUM 
Hovusinc: A CENTURY OF FRUSTRATION (1968). 

= Housing Assistance Administration, U.S. 
Dep't of Housing and Urban Dev., State Re- 
ferendum Requirements for Low-Rent Hous- 
ing (Wash., D.C., HUD, Sept., 1967). 

w KAISER Report 60. 

“42 U.S.C. § 1451(c) (Supp. V, 1965-69). 

a KAISER REPORT 60. 

“For the powers and responsibilities of 
local housing boards see Ouro REV. CODE ANN. 
$ 3735.31 (Anderson 1967}, 

“ See note 1 supra. 

“Id. 

“ Hartman & Carr, Housing Authorities Re- 
considered, 35 J. AM. INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS 
10 (1969). 

s“ Id. at 12. 

a. 

“Id. A 1945 survey by the JOURNAL OF 
Hovsine found that 54 percent of 1,778 hous- 
ing board members cited their occupations as 
“business, banking and finance.” 8 J. Hous- 
ING 136 (1945). This would tend to indicate 
that the dominance of these professions is 
relatively constant, 

»8 J. Houstne 136 (1945). The figure is 
even higher if one examines officials of au- 
thorities having 1,000 units or more, Eighty- 
two percent of these individuals have in- 
comes in excess of $10,000. Id. 

Id. 

Id. at 13. 

“San Francisco COMMUNITY RENEWAL 
PROGRAM, SUBSTANDARD AND SERIOUSLY SUB- 
STANDARD HOUSING UNITS IN SELECTED CITIES 
AS A PERCENTAGE oF TOTAL HousInG 33. 

“ Hartman & Carr, Housing Authorities Re- 
considered, supra note 46, at 13. 

= Id. 

5 Id. at 14. 

5 Id. at 15. 

= Id, at 16. 

œ Id. at 17. The statistics among officials of 
larger authorities reflected even more opposi- 
tion, Sixty-six percent of these individuals 
oppose increased tenant participation, Id. 

œ% See notes, 1, 44-45 supra and accompany- 
ing text. 

“Low income families already receiving 
subsidies by virtue of their status as public 
housing tenants would, of course, be ex- 
empted. 

“The supplement will vary with urban- 
rural residence. 

“Standard” for these purposes means that 
an annual inspection would be made of the 
unit and a certificate of occupancy issued by 
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the local governing body. The legality of such 
“welfare searches” was recently upheld by the 
Supreme Court in Wyman y. James, 400 U.S. 
309 (1971). 

“This estimate assumes a mortgage with 
an eight percent interest rate and a 20 year 
maturity. 

®Smolensky, Public Housing or Income 
Supplements—The Economics of Housing for 
the Poor, 34 J. AM. INSTSTUTE OF PLANNERS 94 
(1968). 


THE REHABILITATION INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I had the 
honor recently of attending the ground- 
breaking ceremonies for a new branch 
of the Rehabilitation Institute of Chi- 
cago. On the site a $26 million center is 
planned to expand the institute’s re- 
search, teaching, and patient care capa- 
bilities. It is a project in which I have had 
a deep interest for several years and one 
which could not have been advanced so 
successfully without the tireless efforts 
and optimism of its president, Mr. James 
Heyworth; its medical director, Dr. 
Henry Betts; Mr. Andrew McKillop, vice 
president and administrator of the in- 
stitute; and Mr. Wesley Dixon, chairman 
of the board. Funding requests for the 
Federal share of construction and train- 
ing costs provided by the Social and Re~- 
habilitation Service of HEW have re- 
ceived the continued, enthusiastic sup- 
port of my distinguished colleagues of the 
Appropriations Committee, Chairman 
Macnvson and Senator Cotton. Without 
their advocacy the Rehabilitation Insti- 
tute might not haye become a reality as 
the regional rehabilitation center of ex- 
cellence in the Midwest. 

We are now pleased to see that, in fact, 
the institute is becoming that kind of 
center. The institute and the new center 
under construction will rise as permanent 
evidence of the fact that we care. In my 
opinion, a society will be judged in the 
long run by the concern it shows for the 
more seriously afflicted of its citizens. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from the Chicago 
Tribune, describing the groundbreaking 
ceremonies, be printed in the Recor to- 
gether with a more extensive article, pub- 
lished earlier, detailing the work of the 
institute. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STEP FOR REHABILITATION 
(By David Fortney) 

Michael Williamson, looking dapper yester- 
day with his leather jacket and cane, strode 
down McClurg Court with paces nearly three 
feet long. 

They were big steps for the 19-year-old, 
a senior at North Park College: Four years 
ago, he lost both legs when an elevated train 
ran over him at the Granville CTA station. 
At that time, no one could predict he'd walk 
again. 

But yesterday morning he joined dozens of 
dignitaries, the staff and several patients of 
the Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago as 
they marched two blocks from their quarters 
at 401 E. Ohio St. 

WILL EXPAND FACILITIES 

The march also marked a big step for the 
institute, the facility where Michael learned 
to walk again. Yesterday he overturned the 
first dirt in a ground breaking ceremony for 
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a new 18-story, $26 million branch to ex- 
pand patient care, training and research. 

‘The site is now a paved lot between Passa- 
vant Memorial Hospital and Northwestern 
University’s Abbott Hall, land provided by 
Northwestern on its medical center complex. 
The new facility will increase the institute's 
number of beds from 72 to 170 and the num- 
ber of outpatients who can be treated from 
40 to 125. 

While Michael stepped over to the steam 
shovel he’d be using to break ground, dig- 
nitaries interested in the institute’s work 
stepped up on a speaker's stand. Harold 
Grumhaus, chairman and publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune, served as emcee. 

RECALLS FIRST PATIENT 

On Dec. 22, 1953, the very first patient was 
admitted to the Rehabilitation Institute of 
Chicago,” Grumhaus said. “His name was 
Maurice Rick, and he was followed by dozens, 
then hundreds, then thousands of men and 
women who passed thru the institute and re- 
turned to society to lead richer, more reward- 
ing lives.” x, 

Thanking the persons who have befriended 
the institute over the years, he said: “We 
have come a long way since that very first 
patient. This is the culmination of the hopes 
and dreams and the hard work of many 
people. 

“It would be impossible to name them 
all, but on behalf of the institute, I would 
like their unselfish service and dedication 
which has made this day possible.” 

Among the speakers was Gov. Ogilvie, who 
praised the institute for helping to fight the 
“psychology of total dependence” that often 
discourages the handicapped. 

Continuing the same theme, Sen. Percy 
[R., Til.] said, “This [Institute] can do more 
for the hope and future of those who need 
a helping hand than anything else we can 
do,” 

Then, addressing his remarks to the dozen 
patients before him in wheelchairs, he said: 

“Ninety per cent of the job is in your 
hands. We can only help those who help 
themselves. It's your will that gets the job 
done.” 

The remark drew a proud smile from 
Michael. The speeches done, he rode a lift 
into the steam shovel’s cab and pushed a 
lever forward. Cheering, the crowd watched 
the shovel bite into the ground. 


WHO CARES FOR THE BROKEN MAN? 
(By Ridgely Hunt) 

A damaged spinal cord can bring almost 
all bodily functions to an abrupt halt. At 
the Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago, ex- 
treme patience and skillful therapy are used 
to get them going again. 

When you injure your spinal cord, a num- 
ber of curious things happen to compound 
your original disaster. 

In the first place, because you are probably 
both paralyzed and insensitive to pain in the 
lower part of your body, you can neither 
shift position in bed nor feel the necessity 
for doing so, Many hospitals, ignorant of the 
dangers imposed by this condition, will per- 
mit you to lie immobile for weeks and months 
while your body weight squeezes the circu- 
lation out of your skin, Inevitably, you will 
develop appalling bed sores, sometimes as big 
as a watermelon and deep enough to encom- 
pass your entire fist. These may become in- 
fected and eventually kill you. At the least, 
they will delay by many weeks any attempt 
to liberate you from the prison of your shat- 
tered body. 

But worse, both psychologically and physi- 
cally, is the loss of bowel and bladder con- 
trol, The spinal-cord patient typically can 
neither force himself to urinate nor prevent 
himself from passing stool. To cope with the 
former problem, a catheter—a rubber tube— 
must be threaded thru the urethra and left 
in place with one end inside the bladder and 
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the other end draining into a bag strapped 
to the leg. For the latter infirmity, the pa- 
tient is diapered like a baby. (Dr. Henry B. 
Betts, medical director of the Rehabilitation 
Institute of Chicago, has seen such patients 
permanently installed in boxes of sawdust. 
When the patients’ bowels moved, the at- 
tendants shoveled out the soiled sawdust and 
replaced it with new.] a 

The loss of control over these two most 
elementary functions presents enormous 
hazards for the patient, On the physical 
plane, the catheter causes a constant irrita- 
tion. Altho the spinal-cord patient may not 
feel it, the catheter encourages the formation 
of calcium deposits that serve as the situs— 
the location and hiding place—for infections. 
These, in turn, may spread from the bladder 
to the kidneys with lethal consequences. 

On the emotional plane, the results are 
frequently even more devastating. The pa- 
tient is reduced to a humiliating depend- 
ency, literally as helpless as a baby. He is 
compelled to submit to procedures that from 
earliest childhood he has been taught to re- 
gard as disgusting and demeaning. And this 
at the hands of the nursing staff, many of 
whom are young and pretty. 

Because hospitals are staffed in large part 
by attractive women, the male patient in 
particular is forever reminded of his crown- 
ing misfortune: the loss of his sexual com- 
petence. Not all spinal-cord patients are 
similarly afflicted in this respect. Some men 
remain capable of an erection, tho they need 
help to achieve an ejaculation. Whether they 
will receive that help hinges on the love and 
skill of their wives, a fact that further em- 
phasizes their dependency. In any event, be- 
cause they have lost sensitivity in the lower 
part of the body, they will get little physical 
gratification from the act of love and must 
content themselves with the knowledge that 
they are fulfilling their roles as men, if only 
after a fashion. Furthermore, their muscu- 
lar impairment will usually cause the sperm 
to be projected backward into the bladder, 
rendering them unable to beget children. 
(As in everything else pertaining to medi- 
cine, exceptions can be found to this gener- 
ally. There is on record at least one Dlinois 
couple, both of whom are paralyzed from the 
waist down, who have produced a succes- 
sion of offspring.) Because women can adopt 
an entirely passive role in lovemaking, a 
spinal-cord injury does not inflict so grievous 
a loss on their sexuality. They can conceive 
and bear children, and indeed, the inability 
to feel pain may come as & positive blessing 
in labor. 

So the spinal-cord patient finds himself 
beset by a sea of difficulties. First is the cata- 
strophic injury to his body, which may pre- 
vent him from walking or even moving his 
legs for the rest of his life. Worse, he may 
never move his arms. And second is the blow 
to his emotions, especially to his self-esteem. 
In several important ways, he has reverted to 
infancy: He wets his pants and soils his bed; 
he can neither feed nor dress himself; he 
must be lifted and carried like a baby. And 
third, he has lost his place as an adult—lost 
his job, lost his freedom, lost his manhood. He 
has become an anomaly in the eyes of the 
world. He knows that he will be stared at if 
he ventures out in public. He fears that his 
wife and friends will reject him, and in this 
he is sometimes right. Depending on the 
kind of person he was before his accident, he 
will feel resentful, angry, terrified and de- 
feated. Or he will be determined, inventive, 
serene and courageous. Or typically he will 
be all of these things at one time or another. 

It's surprisingly easy to injure your spinal 
cord, Cook County Sheriff Richard Elrod did 
it in a tussle with an S.D.S. rioter on Madison 
Street. Many victims do it while swimming, 
usually by diving into shallow water and 
hitting their heads on the bottom. The most 
common cause among patients at the Re- 
habilitation Institute of Chicago is auto- 
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mobile accidents. But one way or another, 
the victim has suffered a traumatic injury 
that has broken his spine and damaged the 
spinal cord, the bundle of nerves that runs 
like a trunk telephone cable from the base of 
the brain downward for about 18 inches to 
the small of the back. Sometimes the cord 
is entirely severed, in which case, in the 
present state of medical knowledge, it can 
never be rejoined. Sometimes it is merely 
bruised and in time will regain some—pos- 
sibly all—of its function. Because the cord 
does not visualize in X-rays, you cannot tell 
for sure how badly it is damaged; you can 
only wait and see. Patients often announce 
a firm expectation of walking again. Usually 
they are disappointed, and their failure 
plunges them into deeper gloom. But some 
achieve the miracle. 

The extent of the disability depends on the 
location of the injury. If it is high up in the 
cervical vertebrae of the neck, it will disrupt 
the nerves that control breathing, and the 
victim will die. If the damage occurs some- 
what lower, he will be paralyzed from the 
neck down, breathing shallowly but unable 
to move arms, legs or trunk. [This happened 
to Jim Braum, a 21-year-old patient at the 
Rehabilitation Institute, who dove into 3 feet 
of water one golden afternoon during a pic- 
nic in South Dakota. Still entirely con- 
scious, he lay on the bottom of the pond, 
looking up at the fading sunlight on the sur- 
face but unable to reach it. Happily, his 
friends eventually realized that he wasn’t 
fooling and pulled him out half-drowned.] 
Lower still, as the 31 pairs of nerves branch off 
from the spinal cord to the various organs of 
the body, the victim retains more function. 
He may be able to move a single muscle in his 
left shoulder. Perhaps he can shift his entire 
right arm altho denied the use of the fingers. 
Or arms and hands may work while the legs 
dangle uselessly. 

Tho the extent of the loss varies, all spinal- 
cord patients can be divided into two camps: 
the more fortunate who can move their 
arms but not their legs and the less fortu- 
nate who can move neither. The first are 
called paraplegics; the second as quadraple- 
gics. In the vernacular of the rehabilitation 
business, they are often referred to as 
“paras” and “quads.” Most doctors and ther- 
apists who work with them deplore the tend- 
ency to categorize, to put labels on them, 
because like all humanity, spinal-cord pa- 
tients are infinitely varied. But certain classi- 
fications must be drawn for the sake of brev- 
ity, and so this man is a para and that girl is 
& quad. Thru the accident of a moment, they 
have become lifetime members of a special 
minority, an aberrant class feared or de- 
Spised or patronized by the ambulatory ma- 
jority. 

And thus they come to the Rehabilitation 
Institute, some of them despairing, some of 
them hoping for the miracle and none of 
them knowing what they will find inside 
those white-painted brick walls. The place 
looks like another of the warehouses and 
loft buildings that dot the semi-industrial 
area on Ohio Street out by Lake Shore Drive. 
Motorists, hellbent to get home for their 
evening martini, could pass it for a dozen 
years and never guess at the maimed and 
crippled people who dwell inside. 

Just as well. At first glance, they would 
make you cry out in shock and horror. Here 
on this wheelchair is a little boy whose legs 
have been amputated above the knees. There, 
silent and withdrawn, sits a girl injured in a 
college laboratory explosion; the left side of 
her head is crushed in, On that bed lies one 
of the nation’s ablest newspaper editors, 
paralyzed from the neck down by an auto- 
mobile crash. His voice breaks on the edge 
of tears when he speaks of his misfortune. 
His brain is undamaged. Only his body is 
broken, He has not yet learned to accept this, 
and acceptance is an important requisite to 
adjustment and rehabilitation. The middle- 
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aged woman with the gravy running down 
her chin, she’s a “hemi,” a hemiplegic, para- 
lyzed on one side of her body by a stroke. She 
used to be an office supervisor, but she won’t 
go back to that. Her powers of speech have 
been entirely wiped out by the hemorrhage 
in her brain. And over there, lying prone on 
a cart, that’s a bilateral amputee with dis- 
articulation. They took off both his legs as 
high as they could go, which in this case 
means removing the top joint of the leg 
from the hip socket. To look at him quickly, 
you would think he had been sawed in half 
at the navel, leaving only half a man. In 
ages past, a man like that could make a liv- 
ing by displaying himself in public places, 
and parents sometimes maimed their own 
children to capitalize on the popular delight 
in freaks. But modern society, grown delicate 
and refined, prefers to shut its freaks away 
from view—in hospitals, in nursing homes, 
upstairs in the back bedroom. In the Pepsi 
generation, where everyone is beautiful and 
no one passes the age of 28, no place remains 
for the lame, the halt and the blind. 

Even the medical profession has tradi- 
tionally turned its back on them. After the 
“acute-care” phase, after the arm has been 
amputated and the stump has healed, after 
the broken spine has been fused, the doc- 
tors have had neither the time nor the in- 
clination to help their patients master their 
newly circumscribed lives, Most of them still 
don't, nor do they encourage their students 
to take up this work. 

“When I was a medical student,” says Dr. 
Betts, who is today an improbably handsome 
43 years old, “there was a subtle disparage- 
ment of chronic disease. It was infused into 
our minds that geriatric and chronic prob- 
lems were not the most interesting. Acute 
cases were the ones that the professors got 
excited about. There was a little groaning 
when you got an arthritic or an asthmatic. 
So you ended up with a subtle feeling against 
this sort of thing. I once had great hope for 
the younger generation of medical students. 
They just love ‘dealing with the whole man,’ 
which is what you have to do in rehabilita- 
tion. I was delighted with them. They came 
here to see what we were doing in the in- 
stitute, and they loved it, and almost all of 
them went into something else.” 

When the institute first opened its doors 
in 1953, it was starved for patients because 
most doctors refused to refer patients there. 
The situation has vastly improved since then, 
but to this day, many doctors will not send 
a patient there, either because they are ig- 
norant of or indifferent to the new science 
of rehabilitation or because they fear to lose 
& paying customer. Money, after all, influ- 
ences all mortals, even physicians. 

This fact helps to deter doctors from enter- 
ing the field of rehabilitative medicine. 
There's more money as well as glamour in 
the practice of surgery. And the turnover is 
faster. Why tie yourself up in a long-term 
relationship with a physical ruin who soils 
his pants when you can knock off an appec- 
tomy and collect your fee in a month? 
Besides, surgeons are community heroes, and 
lurking always in the background is the sug- 
gestion that rehabilitative medicine is some- 
how not quite respectable. 

It is, in fact, a recent bloom in the garland 
of medical specialties, invented almost 
single-handedly by a physiclan named How- 
ard Rusk toward the end of World War II. 
An Air Force medical officer at the time, Rusk 
observed and abhorred the crippled future 
that awaited many seriously wounded sol- 
diers, For them medicine offered little help 
and less hope. Rusk supplied both in the 
new specialty of rehabilitation, which was 
largely pioneered in American military and 
Veterans Administration hospitals. 

Even today, few medical schools offer train- 
ing in rehabilitation. Of these few, North- 
western University is a leader. Physicians 
skilled in this field are called physiatrists 
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[usually pronounced “‘fizzy-at-rists,” but not 
always]. Working under them is a corps of 
paramedical specialists: physical and occu- 
pational therapists; prosthetists, who make 
and fit artificial limbs; and orthotists, who 
make braces. Training in these skills usually 
takes two or four years on the college level 
and is available, among other places, in 
branches of Chicago City College. 

But the field still suffers from a lack of 
specialists and indeed from a lack of civilian 
institutions devoted exclusively to rehabili- 
tation. Many hospitals maintain depart- 
ments of rehabilitation, but many of these 
are understaffed, ill-equipped and poorly 
trained. Of large centers like Chicago’s Re- 
habilitation Institute there are not half a 
dozen in the country. This is a pity for two 
major reasons. In the first place, it dooms 90 
per cent of the physically disabled to a sort 
of living death, immobilized and hidden 
away. And in addition to the cost in human 
agony, this shortcoming presents society with 
a huge financial bill to support the nation's 
250,000 disabled. It has been reckoned that, 
for every dollar spent on rehabilitation, $8 
has been returned in welfare costs saved and 
income taxes paid by workers restored to 
usefulness. If humanitarianism will not spur 
this endeavor, then perhaps the motivation 
will come from a decent regard for the buck. 

Rehabilitation itself is not cheap. Each 
day of inpatient care at the Rehabilitation 
Institute costs $100, and the average patient 
stays 53 days. Federal and state funds pay 
for some of these cases, and the institute it- 
self carries five per cent of them free. But 
the majority are financed by so-called “third- 
party payers,” mostly insurance companies, 
of which by far the largest share is borne by 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield. In general, the rich 
can afford the treatment; the poor will get 
it for nothing; and the middle-class may 
very well be wiped out. But for all, the money 
can be found one way or another. Finding 
@ vacancy among the institute’s 71 beds is 
another matter. At the moment, the waiting 
list is 8 to 12 weeks long. 

A spinal-cord patient can suffer a shock- 
ing amount of deterioration in 8 to 12 weeks. 
Frequently he will spend these months held 
rigidly immobile within a Stryker frame, a 
two-layer cot built like a sandwich in which 
the patient becomes the filling. Bed sores 
will ravage his skin. His joints will harden 
from disuse, and from inactivity his muscles 
will wither and his tendons will stretch until 
arms threaten to disengage from shoulder 
sockets and legs from hips. And in this con- 
dition, if he is lucky, he will at length be 
brought to the Rehabilitation Institute. 

An enormous amount of work lies ahead. 
Before anything else, his bed sores must be 
healed and new sores prevented from devel- 
oping. In this the principal tactic is to turn 
him frequently and regularly, day and night, 
as often as once an hour, In some cases, it 
may take three people to “logroll” the pa- 
tient. If he had received this kind of nurs- 
ing during his earlier hospitalization, his skin 
would not be so ulcerated now. 

His sores healed at last, the patient can 
work toward the considerable feat of sitting 
upright. He has no tolerance for this exer- 
tion, but he can be led toward it. At first 
he will be strapped onto a tilt table and 
tipped so that his feet rest lower than his 
head. In time, he can learn to endure an 
upright position for an hour or more. 

From the beginning, he has submitted to 
the attentions of the institute's large and 
variegated staff. He has been interviewed by 
a social worker, a psychologist and a psy- 
chiatrist. He has been examined by at least 
one doctor and a physical therapist and an 
occupational therapist. And unknown to him, 
he has been the subject of a large confer- 
ence at which Dr. Betts presided while the 
staff reported at length upon his case. Team- 
work is important in rehabilitation. The oc- 
cupational therapist must know what pit- 
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falls the psychologist has discovered, and the 
nurse's knowledge of the patient’s bladder 
program may vitally affect the social work- 
er's recommendation for family relationships. 
If the doctor has detected a return in the 
right biceps, the physical therapist will want 
to know about it. If the patient is contem- 
plating suicide, they will all want to know 
about it. 

The bowel and bladder programs assume 
early importance, primarily because of the 
need to remove the catheter before it causes 
an infection, Altho the patient may never 
recover the ability to urinate at will, it is 
possible to train the bladder to empty itself 
periodically into a leg bag. Similarly, thru 
training and diet control, the bowels can be 
taught to move on a predictable schedule. 
These accomplishments are vital if the pa- 
tient is ever to venture forth into the world 
again. 

And he must learn to use a wheelchair. 
He may well have to spend the rest of his 
life in it. The wheelchair brings both free- 
dom and restriction. In it he can move free- 
ly about his apartment—except into the 
bathroom, (Perversely, bathroom doors are 
almost always built too narrow to admit a 
wheelchair. If the door can’t be widened, 
he will have to make do with a wash basin 
and a commode in his bedroom.) He can 
go outdoors, hoist himself into his car, fold 
up his wheelchair and stick it in the back 
seat, and drive away with the help of special 
hand controls. He can go to the movies, go 
shopping, go to work. 

But he can’t climb stairs. Unless he can 
find an elevator or a couple of husky friends 
to carry him, he is forever barred from the 
downstairs men’s room, his favorite restau- 
rant with the flight of steps out front, even 
the second floor of his own house. He will 
look for driveways whenever he wants to 
cross the street because Chicago has provided 
few ramps to help him up onto the curb. 
He can bounce his wheelchair over a curb 
by balancing it on its hind wheels and get- 
ting a running start, but that takes prac- 
tice. 

All of these tribulations must wait, how- 
ever. At the point he can’t even put on his 
own pants. The institute will teach him that 
too in a field of study called “activities of 
daily living.” The problems here are formi- 
dable and the solutions often ingenious. The 
Stroke victim, for instance, frequently suf- 
fers paralysis of both arm and leg on the 
same side and will probably have to get 
thru the rest of his life one-handed. He 
can make out quite nicely with a few ex- 
ceptions. He can put on his clothes and 
button his shirt—all except the cuff button 
on his remaining useful wrist. This last cuff 
he can fasten by having a patch of Velcro 
sewed beneath the button and pressing it 
closed. Neckties can be tied one-handed 
more easily than he might suppose. So can 
shoelaces; there's a special trick that the 
therapists will show him. It would be easier 
to wear loafers, but stroke victims often 
need leg braces, and these work best with 
laced shoes. You can scrub all the parts of 
your body except the hand you're using, and 
you can scrub that, too, by gluing a scrub 
brush inside the basin and rubbing the 
hand against it. 

Women stroke victims have difficulty 
fastening their bras. A front-opening model 
helps and can be equipped with Velcro in- 
stead of hooks, The application of a deo- 
dorant presents certain obstacles. So does 
lipstick. If she has lost all sensation on her 
paralyzed side, she cannot feel where she 
is applying her lipstick and sometimes winds 
up with a clown’s mouth. 

Often the stroke victim sustains a mental 
as well as a physical loss. He may no longer 
be able to speak or perform simple arith- 
metical chores such as counting his money. 
The institute’s staff of speech therapists will 
help with these disabilities. But in addition, 
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he may be subject to a general confusion so 
that he gets both feet into the same trouser 
leg or becomes lost while trying to work 
his arms and legs into his undershirt. 

Aside from the neuroses that may stem 
from his injury, the spinal-cord patient 
usually suffers no such mental debility. In- 
side his wrecked body, his brain is scheming 
and plotting ways to help himself. And there 
are a thousand ways to survive in this pre- 
dicament. Most of them he'd never think of 
for himself, but the therapists know all the 
tricks. They have forks that strap to the 
hand and typing sticks that can punch type- 
writer keys and paint brushes that can be 
held in the teeth. They have splints that 
convert wrist movement into gripping action. 

And they make the patient work. They 
set him a task, like the construction of a 
bookshelf, and they keep him at it, endlessly 
sanding and sanding. It’s good for the mus- 
cles. Jim Braun, the quad who lay so long 
on the bottom of the pond, has already com- 
pleted a ceramic serving tray for his girl and 
gone on to a candleholder for his parents, 
both made almost entirely with his right 
arm since his left arm and both hands are 
pretty well useless. He gets around now in an 
electric-powered wheelchair which he con- 
trols by shoving his right palm against a 
couple of levers. He is about ready to go home 
to South Dakota. 

For the goal is always to go home, The 
institute staff talks a good deal about 
“goals,” which differ in detail from patient 
to patient. Many hope to walk again, and 
some do. Even tho both legs are paralyzed, 
you can stiffen them with braces and learn 
to walk on crutches. A few achieve the 
miracle and regain the ability to walk with 
no mechanical assistance whatsoever. Nancy 
Hendricks did that. A pretty, 16-year-old 
blonde, she broke her spine in a motorcycle 
accident. Last Christmas, she was a para- 
plegic, flat on her back in bed. Five months 
later she was walking without even a cane. 
Now she works as a volunteer in the insti- 
tute. 

Most working men want to go back to 
their jobs. For many, the ability to support 
their families has been their only pride in 
an otherwise drab life. The man accustomed 
to working with his brain can usually expect 
to work again, but the manual laborer faces 
a more dubious prospect. He can no longer 
earn his bread by the strength of his arms. 
Neither can he be readily turned into an in- 
tellectual, tho there are exceptions. One in- 
stitute alumnus, a 51-year-old truck driver, 
was found to possess remarkable computa- 
tional abilities. Now he’s enrolled in junior 
college, learning to be an accountant. The 
stroke victim may hold a job again, but his 
loss of mental acuity may prevent him from 
regaining his old position. One 15-year rall- 
road veteran was forced to accept a job work- 
ing for men he had once trained. His mind 
may have slipped, but he fully knows how his 
status has been degraded, and it breaks his 
heart. For some men, the most practical 
solution lies in “role reversal,” in which the 
man stays home and keeps house while his 
wife goes out to work. But to the man who 
sets great store by his masculinity, this is 
often no answer at all. 

Amputees face a brighter future, depend- 
ing on their physical condition, their sex and 
the extent of their loss. It takes considerable 
strength to swing an artificial leg attached to 
a stump above the knee. Two such legs are 
much harder. And many amputees lose their 
legs as a result of the vascular diseases at- 
tendant upon old age. They are too old and 
feeble to support this burden, much less to 
master the skill of walking on prostheses, 
and so they resign themselves to life in a 
wheelchair. Men usually take more readily 
than women to artificial limbs. A man, after 
all, can hide his leg insid his trousers, but a 
women’s dress displays her aberration. In 
both sexes, vanity plays an important part 
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in fitting prostheses. Great care is taken to 
match shape and skin color as well as to con- 
struct a socket that will intimately fit the 
stump. And more ingenious devices are under 
development such as an artificial arm and 
hand that respond to electric impulses gen- 
erated by the arm muscles. Much of this re- 
search, as well as the training of prosthetists 
and the fitting of artificial limbs, goes on 
within the walls of the institute. The am- 
putees must buy their arms and legs from a 
commercial limb shop, but they learn to use 
them at the institute. 

Ani learning is perhaps the most im- 
portant part in rehabilitation. The institute 
sees an endless procession of nurses, thera- 
pists, medical students who have come for 
training. It will see still more three years 
from now when it completes its new $25- 
million building, twice as big as the one-time 
book-printing plant it now occupies. 

But the major portion of the learning falls 
to the patients themselves, who have so much 
to accomplish. Not only must they learn 
again to dress and feed themselves and per- 
form useful work and walk or wheel them- 
selves about as best they can, but also they 
must learn to live in a world that was never 
made for them. The institute helps them 
with this, too. As part of “recreation 
therapy,” they make frequent sorties into the 
outside, sometimes to the theater or to a 
concert at Ravinia, sometimes to a ball game 
or a department store, occassionally even to 
Europe on a tourist’s holiday. 

The goal is not so much to divert them as 
it is to teach them how to exist in an ambu- 
latory society. They learn that, if the theater 
restrooms are downstairs, they may be able to 
roll their chairs to the men’s room in the soda 
shop, two doors away [or failing that, to 
empty their leg bags in a dark alley]. They 
learn that taxis sometimes refuse to stop for 
a man in a wheel chair [but the next cabbie 
will not only stop but haul him up three 
steps into a restaurant]. They learn to shift 
for themselves as much as they can, and 
when they must be picked up and heaved 
into an automobile seat, they learn to accept 
that, too, with grace and gratitude. They 
learn to live again—tho within their 
limitations. 

For the limitations always remain, whether 
as a burden or a weapon. Some patients go 
forth from the institute as full-fledged 
wheelchair generals, determined to use their 
disabilities to bludgeon their families into 
servitude. Others, despite the best efforts of 
the staff, go out in defeat, convinced that 
they have lost their future and the love of 
their families. 

But most set out with some improvement 
and with reasonable expectations. Tho they 
may never play golf again, perhaps, at least 
they can hobble around on braces and canes, 
which is better than they could do when they 
came in. If they must sit in a wheelchair, per- 
haps they can now feed themselves and type 
a letter. It may be a bitter bargain, but it’s 
better than nothing. In the final extremity, 
most men cling to life, even tho it must be 
endured in agony. 

And out of the pain may come some good. 
A remarkable number of patients embark 
upon their new lives with a deeper under- 
standing of themselves, an enlarged wisdom 
about mankind. In their new weakness, 
many find new strength. And for some, that 
bargain is at least acceptable. 


FARM PRICES DOWN—FARM COSTS 
UP 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived a tabulation from Mr. Elmer Ben- 
son of Appleton, Minn., recently illus- 
trating how farm prices have actually 
declined since 1948 and how the cost of 
much of what he has to buy has risen. 
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I would like to share this important com- 
parison with my Senate colleagues. 

The figures cited below clearly show 
the severity of the cost-price squeeze 
that farmers have been subjected to over 
the years and which little relief has been 
given them recently. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Benson’s communica- 
tion to me concerning this subject be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TABULATION BY ELMER A. BENSON 

Political leaders are again suggesting plans 
to help agriculture and most of these plans 
suggest that more credit be made available 
to farmers. I should think by this time, even 
politicians would know that it is not more 
credit that is needed but a better price for 
the things the farmer produces. 

For more than twenty years the price of 
everything the farmer buys has gone up 300 
or 400 per cent while what he produces has 
gone down 300 per cent, 

The following table should be interesting. 
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For the past twenty years we have had a 
Federal Law making it possible for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to set support prices 
at 90 per cent of parity or more but at no 
time have they been set at more than 70 
per cent of parity. Furthermore, during most 
of the same twenty year period the govern- 
ment’s policy has been to sell farm commodi- 
ties in order to keep farm prices depressed 
and this policy has been so stated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


PUBLICATION OF PRINTED HEAR- 
INGS AND INTRODUCTION OF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY SUB- 
COMMITTEE STAFF REPORT ON 
DRUG ABUSE IN THE MILITARY 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, we are 
mindful of the serious and dreadful pro- 
portions that the heroin epidemic has 
reached among our servicemen in Viet- 
nam. 

There is now great national interest 
in attacking this threat to the well-being 
of our men in service, to their families, 
and to the public, as many of these men 
return home addicted to or dependent 
upon drugs. 

This drug abuse phenomenon, from a 
serviceman’s first marihuana joint upon 
his arrival in Vietnam, to his smoking 
opium in one of the many opium dens 
which dot the countryside of Vietnam, 
to his shooting or “‘snorting” of “smack” 
in an alley in Saigon, where heroin is 
now as available as is any other black 
market commodity, is foremost in the 
minds of the majority of Americans to- 
day. 
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In recent months, committees and in- 
dividual Members of the Congress have 
studied and reported upon this rampant 
abuse of drugs by U.S. servicemen, and 
have introduced legislation to deal with 
it. 

The President has now responded with 
a message calling for a concerted na- 
tional effort to combat this serious and 
increasing abuse of drugs by our men in 
service. 

All of this recent concern for the prob- 
lem is certainly commendable. 

However, I believe that it is important 
to reiterate for the record the fact that 
the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee 
first heard public testimony on this prob- 
lem in 1966, and made its findings avail- 
able to the Department of Defense, which 
has only belatedly acknowledged the ex- 
istence of a drug problem within its mili- 
tary ranks. 

Additional testimony was heard by the 
subcommittee in 1968 and 1970. The rec- 
ord of the hearings conducted by the 
subcommittee in 1970 on this subject has 
now been printed and is available for 
distribution. A staff report of the sub- 
committee based on all of the hearings 
and investigations into the military drug 
abuse problem has been prepared. 

Predicated on our findings, legislation 
was developed and introduced by the 
previous chairman of the subcommittee, 
the Honorable Thomas J. Dodd, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1970, to provide for the medi- 
cal discharge of drug dependent service- 
men and their civil commitment to treat- 
ment and rehabilitation under titles III 
and IV of the Narcotic Addict Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1966. 

No action was taken on that bill how- 
ever during the 91st Congress. 

Mr. President, I reintroduced that bill, 
S. 1189, on March 11 of this year, and it 
is now pending before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

There is now a national commitment 
to action, and I urge the Senate to give 
this bill careful consideration, despite the 
fact that other measures which have 
been proposed would provide for drug 
abuse treatment within the branches of 
service, 

There are no easy solutions to this 
problem, and all approaches must be 
given consideration. 

In addition, I have requested the De- 
partment of Defense to initiate a policy 
to review, pursuant to authority provided 
in 10 United States Code, sections 1552 
and 1553, all discharges of servicemen, 
given under conditions other than honor- 
able, to determine whether such dis- 
charges were related to the individual’s 
drug addiction or dependency, and if so, 
to reverse, where appropriate, those dis- 
charges, so that these returning drug de- 
pendent veterans may seek and obtain 
assistance for their problem from the 
Veterans’ Administration. However, the 
Defense Department refuses to initiate 
this review on its own initiative, but is 
adhering to a policy only to review dis- 
charges on a case-by-case basis on appli- 
cation of individual servicemen. 

I believe that the two legislative pro- 
Posals to which I have just referred 
would be extremely useful and helpful in 
curbing the runaway drug problem which 
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now exists in the military and among the 

men who have returned with their drug 

dependencies to the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report prepared by the staff 
of the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency concerning drug 
abuse in the military be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Starr REPORT ON DRUG ABUSE IN THE MILI- 
TARY BASED ON HEARINGS AND INVESTIGATIONS 
or THE SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 1966-70 

INTRODUCTION 

This report sets forth the extent, the scope, 
and the serious nature of the problem of drug 
abuse in the military, with special emphasis 
on that aspect which concerns drug abuse 
in Vietnam and all of Southeast Asia, where 
the problem has been found to be most 
severe. 

The findings contained in this report are 
based on the investigations, inquiries, and 
public hearings of the Subcommittee to In- 
vestgate Juvenile Delinquency beginning in 
1966, when testimony was first taken on drug 
abuse among servicemen in Vietnam, and 
continuing in 1968 and in 1970. 

Drug abuse in the military is related to and 
is an extenuation of the drug abuse phenom- 
enon, which has pervaded segments of the 
youth population generally. However, it dif- 
fers from the domestic aspects in that the 
heroin epidemic which currently exists 
among servicemen in Vietnam is more in- 
tense and more complex, due to the high 
quality of heroin found in Vietnam, its rela- 
tive low cost, and its easy availability. 

The findings in this report reflect the esca- 
lation from the softer drugs, such as mari- 
huana, to the hard narcotics, such as heroin, 
in the years 1966 through 1970; this is an 
escalation which has been influenced recent- 
ly by idleness or boredom among non-com- 
batant troops in Vietnam, and which has 
been intensified by the relative isolation of 
the men serving in that theater of opera- 
tions, by their fears, frustrations, and ambiv- 
alence towards the United States involve- 
ment in Vietnam, 

The Subcommittee has long been concern- 
ed with the problem of narcotics addiction 
and drug abuse, and by resolution of the 
Senate, it is charged with the responsibility 
of examining the extent to which juveniles 
and youthful offenders are violating Federal 
narcotics laws. 


EXTENT AND SCOPE OF DRUG ABUSE IN THE 
MILITARY 


In setting forth the extent and scope of 
drug abuse in the military chronologically 
from 1966 to the present, this section of the 
report includes references to sources of, and 
trafficking in illicit drugs; the incidence and 
severity of abuse; the physiological and 
psychological effects upon the individual 
serviceman; the effects of drug abuse upon 
his ability to function as an individual and 
as a member of a unit; and the impact which 
individual drug abuse has upon the effective- 
ness of military units. 

In 1966, during hearings upon proposed 
legislation to provide civil commitment and 
treatment of Federal offender narcotic ad- 
dicts, Dr. Robert W. Baird, Director of the 
Haven Clinic in New York City, testified 
about the extent of drug addiction and de- 
pendency among servicemen and former 
servicemen, who were under his care at his 
clinic in Harlem, New York. 

Dr. Baird appeared on two occasions that 
year and during his first appearance made the 
following recommendation: 

Please have our troops examined coming 
in and out of endemic areas. It is a horrible 
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situation for me to see boys, and I have 
seen this in my office, who are in the Marines, 
who are in the Army, who are getting nar- 
cotics when they have been stationed in 
Korea, Japan, Greece, Italy, Germany and 
France, and they have needle marks on them 
and they are not picked up for this. These 
kids are going over to do a job, and the Com- 
munists are doing a better job through the 
southern border of China infiltrating this 
stuff through Thailand and Laos. 

You may say, ‘Doctor, how do you get this 
information?’ 

You all recall this very famous newspaper 
girl who died, Dickie Chappell. When she was 
over there, before she went on one of the trips 
I had told her about this and she checked it 
out. She was finding out some of our CARE 
packages were going over there to be used by 
some of these people not to farm regular 
foodstuff, but to farm poppies which in turn 
wound up back in the arms of our kids. 

In 1966, five years ago, Dr. Baird pin- 
pointed a major source of illicit narcotics in 
Southeast Asia, which today, rather belatedly, 
has suddenly become a matter of grave con- 
cern to government officials who now dis- 
play a significant interest in this problem. 

On Dr. Baird’s second appearance before 
the Subcommittee, he told of his work with 
addicted former servicemen, and brought be- 
fore the Subcommittee one of his patients, a 
former Marine, who had served as a crew 
chief and gunner on a helicopter in Vietnam; 
the Marine was a drug abuser while in the 
service and became addicted to narcotics 
upon his return to the United States. 

Dr. Baird addressed his remarks to the 
problem of military drug abuse not only in 
Vietnam, but in other areas of the world 
where American servicemen are stationed. 

He pointed out that he had come across 
men in every branch of service, the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and the Marines, who had 
obtained narcotics, marihuana, barbiturates 
and amphetamines, both here in the United 
States in and around military bases as well 
as abroad in France, Italy, Germany, Greece, 
Sweden, Korea and Vietnam. 

Dr. Baird's perspective of the problem was 
broad because of his experience in working 
with addicted ex-servicemen. He told the 
Subcommittee: 

This morning I would like to present some 
facts and stories given to me by 24 service- 
men who I have worked with that were ad- 
dicted; 14 were in the Army, 5 in the Navy, 
3 in the Marines, and 2 in the Air Force. An 
interesting point is that nearly 20 out of 
these 24 men had had less than 3 years of 
high school, and out of these, three-quarters 
were addicted before they went into the 
service, and the remaining 25 percent started 
while in the service. 

I am extremely concerned that so many 
of the boys who are addicted have not been 
found out by the armed services themselves. 

I want a far more careful screening at pre- 
induction centers and of those boys who are 
coming out of the services, plus semi-annual 
check-ups of these individuals that are in 
indigenous areas where drugs are available 
flagrantly. 

It is a shame when young men can receive 
illicit drugs from a base or perhaps from a 
station overseas, and officials are not aware 
of it. 

Based upon his work with 24 addicted for- 
mer servicemen, out of a total of 324 patients 
with whom he was working at the Haven 
Clinic, Dr. Baird cited a rate of narcotics 
addiction of 7 percent among U.S. service- 
men, even as early as 1966. 

With his statistics and other substantive 
information as indices, Dr. Baird then told 
the Subcommittee: 

Based on the statistics that I have seen, 
Plus talking to various addicts and other 
servicemen in New York, Miami, California, 
Boston, and New Jersey, I would predict that 
there is a minimum of 10,000 to 15,000 her- 
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oin and barbiturate addicts in the service, 
and easily 100,000 marihuana smokers. I 
know these statistics will make some of the 
armed services people gasp, but this is the 
same situation that happened in New York 
7 or 8 years ago and is now a reality. 

As previously indicated, an ex-Marine and 
heroin addict accompanied Dr. Baird dur- 
ing his second appearance before the Sub- 
committee. Dr. Baird described the Marine's 
drug experience while in service: 

One is about a boy I have just started to 
work with, and who I have brought this 
morning so that the Senators can interrogate 
him. He is a 23-year-old ex-Marine who served 
from January 5, 1961, to January 11, 1965, 
and who has just been discharged for about 
15 months. He served in Vietnam, flew ap- 
proximately 100 to 125 combat missions, and 
recelved several unit citations, 

He had joined the service at about the age 
of 17 years, and was stationed in Parris Is- 
land, where he heard about drugs and goof- 
balls, but because he wanted to obtain a 
good service record for himself and also be- 
cause he was too busy and, frankly, too 
scared, he didn't try them. 

He was then sent to Camp Lejeune, where 
he said he could buy barbiturates, reefers 
and dexedrine in Jacksonville, North Caro- 
lina, for $1 apiece. Reefers, of course, are 
marihuana, 

He was then sent to the naval air station 
in Millington, Tennessee, and while there, he 
found out that he could get goofballs, which 
are barbiturates, and pep pilis. In fact, he 
said that It was ‘SOP,’ which means ‘stand- 
ard operational procedure,’ where one could 
get these drugs from other servicemen for $1 
apiece. 

He said that they had a racket going. 
Some of the boys in the service would feign 
sickness, or say that they were obese, so they 
could get dexedrine, or that they could not 
go to sleep, and they were given barbiturates. 
These they would sell to the other men for 
$1 apiece. Some boys were given 30 tablets, 
he said, for a month's supply, and they would 
then sell them to the other boys for $5 a 
dozen. In turn, the money they accrued 
would be pocket money for alcohol. 

In a particular town, in a motel in West 
Memphis, Arkansas, this Marine could get 
marihuana from a shoeshine boy working in 
the bar, This man said that a good night's 
entertainment while in the service could be 
had by spending Saturday night in the bar- 
racks with five or six goofballs or dexedrine 
pills or capsules, swallowed with 2 pints of 
wine as à chaser, and then waiting for the 
combined reaction of the goofbalis and the 
pep pills with the wine. 

He was sent to the Orient, and while in 
Turkey in a town, he got some hashish. The 
name of the town was Ismar, In Tunis, he 
could get heroin and hashish. In fact, dur- 
ing this time one of the ships he was aboard 
was shaken down because it had been found 
out that some of the men had brought mari- 
huana aboard. 

This certainly shows that the Navy has 
some officers who are extremely aware of this 
problem. This should be ‘SOP’ at every port. 
Every time a ship leaves, we should have our 
armed services all checked out, 

In Italy, he could get goofballs in Naples, 
in an area called Skivvy Alley, up in the 
bills; in Spain, in the city of Barcelona, 

The patient was then sent back to America 
for advanced training at the Marine Corps 
Air Station at El Toro, Santa Ana, California. 
There he could obtain barbiturates and sec- 
onal in the town, and also in Los Angeles 
and that great city, Tiajuana, which is just 
rampant with dexedrine, goofballs, mari- 
huana and heroin. 

He was then sent to Da Nang, Vietnam, 
and there he got ‘red devils,’ or seconal from 
a store, or even from the natives, at the cost 
of $34 American for 30 capsules. 

He related a story that could have had a 
tragic ending. He was a crew chief and & 
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gunner aboard a helicopter. One day, when 
he thought things were going to be rather 
quiet, he had taken three or four goofballs, 
and unexpectedly got a sudden emergency 
air evacuation alert. 

By the time he got aboard the plane and 
got everything into combat readiness, the 
effects of the drugs had hit him, and a para- 
noid reaction came over him. He saw some 
of our allies and thought they were some 
Vietcong, and started to open fire upon them 
wounding a major and a sergeant major of 
the Vietnamese corps. Fortunately, he did 
not kill them. But no one was aware of what 
had happened to him, or that he had had 
these barbiturates. 

The former Marine, identified only as 
“Frank” then described in detail the incident 
to which Dr. Baird had referred. 

Well, I had been in Da Nang, I think about 
3. months, and it was easy to go into any 
pharmaceutical or drugstore in Da Nang it- 
self and buy seconals, which are sleeping 
pills, sleeping capsules, or barbiturates and 
pep pills such as benzedrine. 

I had taken four goofballs and a glass of 
beer on this day. I was supposed to be ready 
crew chief for any emergency evacuation or 
anything like that. I had just, you know, just 
taken the drugs, and we had gotten word 
that there was an emergency evacuation 
starting. 

The American advisers—in 1963, there were 
only advisers there, we were not fully com- 
mitted such as we are now—and they called 
in for an emergency evacuation. 

By the time my plane was airborne, I had 
felt the effects of the drug—lI had false con- 
fidence. I felt like my heart was in the mid- 
dle of my face, and like people were trying 
to get to me, you know. 

So we went into a landing zone to pick 
up these wounded men, ‘WIA’ they call them, 
‘wounded in action,’ and I had heard prior 
to that, I bad had a couple of combat en- 
gagements, airstrikes, as they call them, and 
I heard that the VC mainly wear black cloth- 
ing. What I didn’t know was that the civil 
defense corps, as they are known, wear the 
same thing—black pajamas. 

I had seen these three men, and my plane 
captain had called down that they were 
drawing fire from small arms from both 
sides. I had this illusion, as I said, that peo- 
ple were trying to get me and they were 
putting this person in the plane. 

I looked up on the hill, it was just cleared 
in the jungle, the jungle is very thick up 
there, and I had seen three people up there. 
So I opened fire with my machinegun, and 
I wounded two of them. 

“Frank’s” description of the incident need 
little elaboration, except for emphasis on two 
aspects of this problem. One is the ease with 
which the men are able to buy illicit drugs 
from drug stores in Vietnam, and the second 
is the effects which the barbiturates had 
upon the man, impairing his ability to func- 
tion rationally in his assigned mission. Both 
points have been alluded to by other wit- 
nesses who have appeared before the Subcom- 
mittee and are discussed in succeeding para- 
graphs of this report. 

Subsequent to Dr. Baird’s appearances be- 
fore the Subcommittee on May 25th and 
June 14th, 1966, the Department of Defense 
was queried as to the extent and scope of 
drug abuse among service personnel. In re- 
sponse, the Defense Department furnished 
the Subcommittee with detailed information 
from each of the branches of service con- 
cerning the problem. 

In summary, the Department was of the 
opinion that the problem was minimal and 
did not begin to approach or approximate 
Dr. Baird’s estimate of its seriousness. 

Those detailed, in-depth Department of 
Defense responses to the Subcommittee’s in- 
quiry are available in the files of the Sub- 
committee, 

When the Subcommittee next heard testi- 
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mony on the extent of drug abuse in the 
military in March of 1968, one witness, John 
Steinbeck IV, a former serviceman who had 
completed a tour of duty in Vietnam, de- 
scribed the abuse of marihuana. 

He estimated, based upon his personal ex- 
periences, that 60 percent of the men serv- 
ing in Vietnam, between the ages of 19 and 
27, were smoking marihuana whenever they 
thought that it was reasonable to do so. 

He was of the opinion that upwards of 75 
percent of that same age group would be 
involved with marihuana as they became 
more sophisticated in its use. 

He stated that he considered marihuana to 
be a relatively harmless drug—a view, he 
said, that was accepted by the military. 

Steinbeck further told the Subcommittee 
that the easy access to marihuana by Ameri- 
can servicemen was predicated on the fact 
that our men were in close contact with 
Vietnamese nationals, who supplied our men 
with the drug. 

The Defense Department’s response to 
Steinbeck’s allegations of incidence of 
marihuana use by U.S. servicemen is con- 
tained in detail in another section of this 
report. However, it shoul be noted that 
the Department's conclusion at that time 
was that the drug abuse problem was prac- 
tically non-existent in Vietnam. 

The Subcommittee’s inquiry resumed with 
public hearings conducted in 1970, during 
which many witnesses testified, including 
veterans who were addicts, representatives 
of the Department of Defense, Army psy- 
chiatrists, and other professionals, all of 
whom were either working or had worked 
with drug dependent and addicted former 
servicemen. 

In addition to the testimony of these ex- 
pert witnesses, references were included in 
those hearings to studies which had been 
conducted In Vietnam to determine the in- 
cidence and the extent of drug abuse, par- 
ticularly marihuana abuse, among our men 
serving there. 

One such study conducted in 1967 in 
Vietnam was done under the aegis of a 
Subcommittee witness, er Roffman, an 
Army social worker, who collaborated wiun 
Capt. Ely Sapol, an Army psychologist; 
it concerned, first, a limited study of in- 
mates at the Long Binh Jail and, secondly, 
a broader study of non-institutionalized 
Army personnel at the replacement depot. 

Roffman gave the results of his second 
study during his testimony before the Sub- 
committee: 

In summarizing the study findings, I 
would like to remind the Subcommittee that 
this survey was carried out three years ago. 
The statistics involved, of course, are, there- 
fore, of little use. However, there may be 
reason to believe that certain associations 
and correlations observed would not have 
changed markedly in the intervening time. 
Admittedly, this is speculative. 

The survey involved 584 Army enlisted 
men in the middle and lower ranks (E-2 
through E-6). Questionnaires were admin- 
istered to small groups of respondents who 
were being processed through a replacement 
center for return to the United States. 
Thirty-two percent of the sample reported 
the use of marihuana at some time during 
their lives. Only 29 percent, however, indi- 
cated using marihuana while in Vietnam. 
Thus, the majority of the respondents indi- 
cated that they had never smoked mari- 
huana. Two additional studies of military 
populations were performed in Vietnam 
within the same year and essentially cor- 
roborated our findings. In July of 1968, 
Casper and his colleagues sampled a group of 
soldiers in the Chu Lai area which is located 
in the northern section of South Vietnam. 
They found 31 percent of the 771 respond- 
ents indicating use on one or more occa- 
sions. Dr. Wilfred Postel polled 100 patients 
at a surgical hospital in Pleiku. His findings 
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revealed 35 percent answering affirmatively 
to the question of use at any time in the 
respondents’ lives. We, therefore, saw fairly 
impressive congruence with regard to the 
number who had tried marihuana. 

We were also concerned with the frequency 
with which individuals were using mari- 
huana. Based on our clinical impressions 
concerning the patterns of marihuana use, 
we decided to consider use on less than 
twenty occasions to be indicative of ‘casual’ 
or ‘experimental’ use. Use on more than 
twenty occasions was considered to be heavy 
marihuana smoking. Admittedly, this is a 
crude categorization. Nonetheless, the find- 
ings of the survey tended to support our 
classification method. Of the men who had 
ever used marihuana, 75 percent fell into the 
casual user class. Close to 50 percent of these 
casual users had smoked marihuana five 
times or less. In all, only 7 percent of the 
584 respondents indicated heavy use of the 
drug. Had we determined heavy use on the 
basis of ten times or greater, 10 percent of 
the entire sample would have been so 
classified. 

Roffman expressed his concern over the 
political sensitivity of the nature of the sub- 
ject matter, and, in fact, it was not until 
1969 that the results of the study were 
released. 

He indicated, however, that when Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Alfred B. Fitt and As- 
sistant General Counsel Frank A. Bartimo 
appeared before the Subcommittee in March 
of 1968, they had been given a copy of the 
stockade study and had been advised of the 
basic findings of the second study to which 
Roffman had referred In his testimony. Roff- 
man also testified that he was not permitted 
by the Department of Defense to share the 
results of his findings, despite the fact that 
he had received requests for information 
concerning his research. 

He believed that health and medical per- 


sonnel in the Army were desirous of obtain- 
ing information concerning the drug abuse 


problem, but that “higher headquarters 
tended to deemphasize the political ramifi- 
cations,” and therefore, he was prevented 
from filling those requests. 

Roffman was cautious in his assessment of 
the effect that marihuana smoking had upon 
the men. He reported that adverse reactions 
as the result of marihuana smoking were 
seen by Army psychiatrists in Vietnam in 
1967, but he pointed out that additional re- 
search was necessary to determine the full 
extent of the problem. 

An important consideration in interpreting 
the results of any study of drug abuse con- 
ducted among service personne] in Vietnam, 
or in any other theater of operation, is that 
under the Uniform Code of Military Justice, 

on and use of marihuana or any 
other illegally obtained drug is a violation 
of that Code. 

Further complicating the review of results 
that marihuana smoking may have upon an 
individual is the fact that it is impossible to 
analyze the drug which any one individual 
has ingested; in addition, the strength and 
effect of the drug do vary, not only from place 
to place, but with respect to the individual 
ingesting the drug. 

Another witness who appeared before the 
Subcommittee on March 24, 1970, was Dr. 
Joel H. Kaplan, a former Army psychiatrist 
who had served as Commanding Officer of 
the 98th Medical Detachment Neuropsychi- 
atric (KO) Team in Vietnam. He finished 
his tour of duty there in October of 1969. 

Kaplan referred to the ease with which 
marihuana is available in Vietnam. He 
pointed out that the plant grows wild there 
and that it could easily be purchased in any 
small town or in the cities of Vietnam. He 
Stated that Vietnamese nationals were the 
prime suppliers of the drugs to the Amer- 
ican servicemen, and referred to the plethora 
of opium dens, especially in Nha Trang, 
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which were run by the Vietnamese and were 
patronized by U.S. servicemen. 

Kaplan cited a progressive pattern and 
indicated that the “papasans” would first get 
the GI's started on marihuana and then in- 
troduce them to opium, a much stronger 
drug which the GI's either smoked or mixed 
with methedrine. Methedrine is commonly 
called “meth” or “speed’’ in the United 
States; the men inject it into their veins. 

Kaplan cited a lax policy of enforcement 
by the Vietnamese officials and in fact, 
pointed out that if the Army’s military po- 
lice were to make raids upon the opium 
dens, then the South Vietnamese police were 
required to be notified first. 

The results were that when the raids were 
subsequently conducted, the dens were de- 
void of GT's since the operators of the dens 
had been warned beforehand. 

Based upon his work as an Army psychia- 
trist working in a clinic in Nha Trang, Dr. 
Kaplan testified: 

We estimated that between 50 and 80 per- 
cent of all Army personnel in Vietnam had 
used marihuana on at least one occasion. At 
the time that I left Vietnam in October 1969, 
we did not as yet have any definitive figures. 
However, a research project had been planned 
and approved by the Army to try to find 
out the exact number of soldiers who had 
used marihuana during their tour in Viet- 
nam. As Commanding Officer of the 98th 
Medical Detachment Neuropsychiatric (KO) 
Team in Nha Trang, I can give you the 
figures that we had from our Clinic and In- 
patient Service. 70 percent or approximately 
3,000 soldiers that we saw in the Outpatient 
Clinic were drug abusers. 

When I refer to drug abusers, I am not 
referring to the soldier who smokes mari- 
huana once a week or once every few days. 
I am referring to a soldier who is using 
drugs heavily day in and day out. In regard 
to these figures, 50 percent of our Inpatient 
population were also found to be drug 
abusers. Our rough estimate of 50 to 80 per- 
cent mentioned in the be of the 
statement was based upon interviews with 
many service personnel, both people who 
were patients and also ordinary soldiers 
whom we had experience with during our 
stay in Vietnam, In any case, the hard fig- 
ures show that approximately 3,500 of the 
soldiers that were seen during my year’s tour 
in Vietnam were using marihuana and other 
drugs heavily. The other drugs that I refer 
to included barbiturates, opium, ampheta- 
mines such as speed, LSD on occasion, sniff- 
ing glue and using the pellet of the Darvon 
capsule. 

Other witnesses who testified as to the 
ease with which both marihuana and opium 
were obtained by U.S. service personnel in 
Vietnam were Doctors John K. Imahara and 
James W, Teague, psychiatrists and former 
military officers who served in Vietnam, and 
by Jon Steinberg, who served as an investi- 
gative reporter during his tour of duty in 
Vietnam. 

Steinberg testified: 

That night, after informing the military 
police of my intentions, I went into the city 
to look for an opium den. In the rear of a 
barber shop the remaining pictures were 
taken. The GI's in the picture were too high 
to worry about my picture taking. The price 
for the joints was nominal, the quality high. 
Upon request, the lady in the back room 
would supply. marihuana cigarettes dipped 
in opium, This way a stronger, longer-lasting 
‘high’ was achieved. Food was even served to 
hungry GI's. All in all, a pot-smoking GI 
stationed in the Nha Trang area was assured 
of a constant supply of marihuana and 
little, if any, danger of being apprehended 
for his ‘high’ habits. 

Elsewhere in Vietnam the situation was 
similar. Whether in Saigon, Tay Ninh or 
Pleiku, the opium dens were present and the 
local nationals usually had access to a large 
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quantity of pot. In most locations, a young 
GI could obtain pot more readily than liquor. 

Dr. Teague told the Subcommittee that it 
was commonplace to mix marihuana and 
opium, as evidenced by the fact that 50 per- 
cent of the analyzed cannabis contraband 
from Vietnam contained opiates. The co-min- 
gling of marihuana and opium produce a 
much stronger effect upon the individual in- 
gesting the combined drugs. 

Subcommittee witness Roger Roffman re- 
ferred to a drug incidence study conducted 
by U.S. Army Captain Morris Stanton, Ph. D., 
in Vietnam. While Stanton did not appear be- 
fore the Subcommittee, he was interviewed 
and the results of his study are a part of the 
Subcommittee’s permanent record on this 
subject matter. 

The results of the study conducted by Cap- 
tain Stanton in the fall of 1969 and released 
by the Defense Department in 1970 show that 
50.1 percent of the younger enlisted men be- 
low the age of 27 and below the rank of E-7 
had used marihuana while in Vietnam. Stan- 
ton’s study was conducted among men leav- 
ing Vietnam and the results were obtained 
through the use of a questionnaire given the 
men and voluntarily answered by them at the 
time of their debarkation from Vietnam. 
His study refiected that one-fourth of the 
men indicated that they intended to con- 
tinue marihuana use upon return to the 
United States. 

Other data in Stanton’s study show that 
the greatest relative increase in Vietnam of 
all of the drugs surveyed was of opium, which 
almost tripled among users during their Viet- 
nam tour, as contrasted with use prior to 
Vietnam. Seventeen percent of the enlisted 
men admitted opium use during their stay 
in Vietnam, while only 6 percent indicated 
that they had used the drug prior to Vietnam. 

Thus, Stanton’s study, the most recent of 
those included in this report, contained data 
showing the greatest incidence of marihuana 
abuse by service personnel in Vietnam and 
reflected the progressive seriousness of the 
problem. 

As the incidence of marihuana abuse 
dramatically increased from 1967 to 1969, 
the changing patterns of drug abuse also 
emerged, to the extent that by the fall of 
1970, a serious epidemic of heroin use was 
beginning to unfold in Vietnam among U.S. 
servicemen. 

Evidence of this was presented to the Sub- 
committee in the fall of 1970 by Jon Stein- 
berg, who had been retained as a Subcom- 
mittee investigator, and who had just re- 
turned from an intensive investigation of 
drug abuse in Vietnam. In citing these 
changing patterns of drug abuse, Steinberg 
presented Army statistics on heroin over- 
dose deaths. 

Steinberg testified: 

For the first seven months of 1970 there 
was an average of two soldiers a month 
dying from drug overdoses. This was an in- 
crease of 50 percent over the monthly aver- 
age for 1968. However, since late summer of 
this year a newly packaged, widely distrib- 
uted, deadly, potent form of heroin is be- 
ing, by U.S. standards, practically given 
away to our troops. 

As a result, known drug overdose deaths 
increased 175 percent in August and Sep- 
tember and combined with suspected over- 
dose deaths the increase is 1000 percent, or 
46 deaths. 

During the first 18 days in October, 1970, 
there were 35 known overdose deaths among 
our troops. 

At that rate, instead of the two deaths a 
month we experienced from January through 
July, we are now experiencing two deaths 
a day. 

The information which Steinberg fur- 
nished the Subcommittee on drug overdose 
deaths contrasts sharply with figures which 
had been furnished the Subcommittee by 
the Department of Defense for the years 
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1965 through 1969, on the number of re- 
ported drug overdose deaths among U.S. 
servicemen in Vietnam. 

The Department of Defense figures indi- 
cated that from 1965 through 1967 there 
were no deaths attributed to drug overdose 
among U.S. Army personnel in Vietnam. 
However, in 1968, there were 7 such recorded 
deaths and in 1969 the number increased 
to 18. 

Steinberg contrasted his findings of 1970 
with those of 1969, when he served his tour 
of duty in Vietnam: 

One year ago as a member of the Armed 
Forces I conducted a six month investiga- 
tion into the drug problem in Vietnam. At 
that time it was substantiated that the use 
of marihuana and opium among American 
servicemen was quite extensive. However, 
there was little record of harder drug use, 
such as heroin, methamphetamine, barbitu- 
rates, etc. The situation today, however, is 
different. Since my last trip to Vietnam, as 
my opening remarks indicate, the use of 
heroin and the availability of heroin has 
steadily increased among U.S. servicemen. 

Steinberg then went on to testify as to 
the availability of the drug and its strength 
in terms of purity. 

As I said, the new problem in Vietnam 
is heroin. For a couple of dollars you can 
buy a large capsule of almost pure white 
powder, some of which are displayed on the 
board. The quality of heroin is good all over 
Vietnam and the price is exceptionally low. 
Doctors say that the heroin sold in Vietnam 
is at least 95 percent pure. Four vials which 
I bought and had analyzed at the 9th Medi- 
cal Laboratory at Long Binh proved to be 
99 to 100 percent pure heroin. Those vials 
and lab reports are on the chart. 

Wherever it is purchased it all looks the 
same. It comes in the same type packaging, 
it is processed the same way and it is not 
watered down with any other substance. This 
leads one to speculate as to where it is com- 
ing from and for what purpose it has been 
introduced into Vietnam, since it was in- 
troduced only a few months ago. ; 

With regard to the immediate source of 
the heroin, he indicated that it was made 
available to U.S. servicemen by the Viet- 
nmamese. However, he noted that the drug 
began to circulate freely only after the Cam- 
bodian incursion, Steinberg thought the 
source of the “Red Rock” heroin was Red 
China, although he was unable to determine 
its origin from official U.S. military sources 
because of the fact that they did not know 
its origin. 

Due to the ready availability of the heroin 
in Vietnam, its cost is minimal, especially 
when compared with costs of the drug in the 
United States. Steinberg indicated that an 
ounce of pure heroin costs $20 in Vietnam, 
whereas an ounce of cut hero!n (3-5 percent 
pure) would cost $300 in the United States. 

Steinberg’s assessment of the extent of 
drug abuse in Vietnam, even last year, made 
it clear that the incidence of abuse had 
reached epidemic proportions which needed 
to be met with immediate plans and pro- 
grams by the military in order to curb the 
runaway drug abuse problem existing among 
U.S. servicemen in Vietnam. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE RESPONSE TO THE 
PROBLEM 

When Secretary of Defense McNamara was 
first invited to appear before the Subcom- 
mittee to testify on the problem of drug 
abuse in the military, he delegated that re- 
sponsibility to Alfred B. Fitt, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Manpower, and Frank 
A. Bartimo, Assistant General Counsel of the 
Department (Manpower and Reserve Affairs) . 

In testifying before the Subcommittee on 
March 6, 1968, Fitt said: 

For the convenience of the Subcommit- 
tee, I have attached to the end of my state- 
ment the statistics which I provided to your 
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Subcommittee on February 1, 1968. These 
statistics have now been updated through 
calendar year 1967. In general, these figures 
indicate there is virtually no addiction to 
the so-called hard narcotics and a low rate 
of incidence of drug abuse in the Armed 
Forces. Nevertheless, the most recent sta- 
tistics do indicate an increase since 1965 in 
drug offenses. The figures in the tabulation 
attached are based on the number of per- 
sonnel investigated for unauthorized use, 
possession, or sale of drugs by the investi- 
gative agencies of the services. Not all cases 
investigated resulted in a finding of drug 
abuse. The rise in marihuana investigations 
reflected in the tabulation attached is be- 
lieved to be primarily attributable to an in- 
creased awareness of the problem and to 
more vigorous application of enforcement 
measures. 

With respect to Vietnam, our latest avail- 
able figures indicate that 1,267 individuals 
were involved in investigations during 1967 
for alleged use, possession, or sale of mari- 
huana. A summary by service follows: 

U.S. Army, number of suspects, 1,118, rate 
per thousand, 1.545; U.S. Navy-Marine 
Corps, number of suspects, 64, rate per thou- 
sand, 0.996; U.S. Air Force, number of sus- 
pects, 85, rate per thousand, 0.836; total 
number of suspects, 1,267. 


Fitt did not believe that drug abuse was - 


a serious problem among the military and 
stated: 

Apart from the figures relating to formal 
investigations, the best evaluation of the 
problem is provided by the statement from 
General Westmoreland’s headquarters sum- 
marizing the views of all unit commanders 
in South Vietnam which we quoted in our 
February 1 letter. I believe it is useful to 
quote that statement again. 

All commanders are unanimous in their 
considered judgment that the smoking of 
marihuana is not a problem of major pro- 
portions among the U.S. forces in Vietnam. 
All agree there has been no discernible im- 
pact on morale, health, welfare, efficiency 
or combat effectiveness that can be attrib- 
uted to the use of this drug. 

The total scope of the marihuana problem 
in Vietnam is best described as minor inso- 
far as any measurable impact on the war 
effort, health, morale, morals, or combat ef- 
fectiveness of our personnel is concerned. 
The impact regarding the public image en- 
joyed by our troops is much greater and 
more serious in nature. This is reflected in 
the current rash of press reports alluding to 
the widespread use of marihuana by our 
troops in Vietnam which is not borne out by 
statistics nor the best judgment of our senior 
commanders, 

This statement and the most recent MACV 
communication indicate that drug abuse is 
not a serious factor in Vietnam, that there 
has been no discernible impact on morale, 
health, welfare, or efficiency, and that com- 
bat effectiveness has not been impaired. 
Similarly, there is no indication that mari- 
huana or other drugs have been used to any 
significant extent during combat periods. 

Mr. Fitt indicated that the Vietnamese of- 
ficials have not been successful in enforcing 
their drug laws, and, therefore, there has 
been no effective eradication of the illicit 
traffic in the drug. 

This testimony presented in early 1968 
represented an evaluation of the drug abuse 
problem through calendar year 1967, the last 
year for which statistics had been compiled 
at the date of the Subcommittee’s 1968 hear- 
ings. 

It is axiomatic that official statistics con- 
cerning drug abuse rarely, if ever, indicate 
the true incidence of such abuse whether it 
be military or civilian in nature, Statistics 
usually simply represent apprehensions, i.e., 
those who have been detected and arrested 
for illicit drug involvement. 

A serviceman is not going to come forward 
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and acknowledge that he is either violating 
a Federal law or one of the Articles of the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice by acknowl- 
edging drug involvement. In the military 
such an admission is punishable as a viola- 
tion of the Uniform Code. 

Thus, one can reasonably conclude that 
official and reported statistics do not present 
an accurate picture of illicit drug use and 
abuse. However, these certainly are indicators 
which can be used to evaluate developing 
patterns, especially changes in the incidence 
of arrests or apprehensions. 

Whatever the motivation by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in downgrading and mini- 
mizing the extent and scope of drug abuse 
in Vietnam may have been, that is now pro- 
logue. r 

However, the fact does remain that several 
Subcommittee witnesses, Mr. Steinberg and 
Doctors Kaplan and Teague and Mr. Roffman, 
referred to the suppression of information 
and data concerning drug abuse incidence in 
Vietnam. 

Dr. Kaplan also testified to the way in 
which addicted servicemen were treated and 
discharged from service. 
~- He told the Subcommittee: : 

Drug abuse and/or drug addiction is not 
considered by the Army to be grounds for a 
medical or psychiatric discharge. They are 
subsumed under the general heading of 
Character Behavior Disorders which must be 
handled through administrative channels. As 
& consequence, we could not AIR-EVAC a 
patient out of Vietnam for long-term treat- 
ment if he had a drug problem. For ex- 
ample, if we saw a soldier with problems of 
drug abuse and an underlying personality 
disorder who we felt could no longer func- 
tion adequately in the Army, we would rec- 
ommend an AR 635-212 discharge. This rec- 
ommendation went to the soldier's Com- 
manding Officer who could either use our 
report as a basis for an administrative dis- 
charge or could simply ignore it and -keep 
the soldier on duty. We had numerous cases 
where our recommendations were not acted 
upon. The soldiers would get into increasing 
trouble until such point where they had 
amassed enough Article XV’s or court- 
martials wherein a discharge would be rec- 
ommended by command on less than hon- 
orable grounds. 

It was not until the Subcommittee held 
further in-depth hearings in March, 1970, 
that the Department of Defense acknowl- 
edged that drug abuse among the men in 
Vietnam was, indeed, a serious problem. 

On April 27, 1970, a Task Group was con- 
vened by the Department of Defense to study 
the problem of drug abuse and to recommend 
appropriate revisions in Department of De- 
fense policy on drug abuse. 

The Chairman of that Task Group, Vice 
Admiral William P. Mack, USN, testified be- 
fore the Subcommittee on August 20, 1970, 
and submitted the findings of his group to 
the Subcommittee. 

One of its recommendations concerning 
discharge policies of the Armed Services fol- 
lows: 

The Discharge System now in effect in the 
Armed Forces represents a fair and proper 
method of categorizing service. Changes in 
it should not be made for the sole reason of 
allowing drug abusers to receive Veterans’ 
benefits. 

Another of the Task Group's recommenda- 
tions stated: 

Where discipline fails, every reasonable ef- 
fort subject to availability of resources must 
be made to rehabilitate those who might be 
of further use to the Armed Services. More 
serious cases should be considered for suffi- 
cient rehabilitation to permit them to re- 
enter society. A balance between the best in- 
terests of the government and the individual 
must be reached. Where rehabilitation within 
the Services’ facilities is not possible, liaison 
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with the Veterans’ Administration and State 
and local agencies must assure that those 
discharged as needing further treatment and 
rehabilitation are guided to those agencies. 

In addition to the recommendations which 
were set forth in Admiral Mack’s Task Group 
Report and to which he referred, the Subcom- 
mittee heard testimony from Assistant De- 
fense Department General Counsel Frank A, 
Bartimo who was also serving as Chairman 
of the Department’s Drug Abuse Control 
Committee. 

Bartimo presented the Department's posi- 
tion in opposing the treatment of addicts in 
the service: 

The very few hard core narcotic addicts 
with true addiction problems found in the 
service, as is true in the civilian sector, re- 
quire a long-term specialized treatment 
and rehabilitation program which is not 
feasible within the services. Such persons 
after discharge should be referred to the 
Veterans’ Administration or other appropri- 
ate civilian agencies. 

He then continued: 

The well-established program conducted 
by the U.S. Public Health Service and ex- 
panded Veterans’ Administration facilities 
more properly can provide the long-term 
treatment and rehabilitation required for 
service members separated because of true 
drug addiction. It is essential that these 
follow-up programs be established in con- 
junction with the U.S. Public Health Sery- 
ice and the Veterans’ Administration and 
become operational for those drug abusers 
who cannot be salvaged for military service 
and must be discharged. We are ever mindful 
of the necessity for a proper balancing of the 
best interests of the Government and the 
individual in effecting these actions. 

However, Mr. Bartimo ignored the fact 
that servicemen who receive dishonorable 
discharges are not eligible for veterans’ bene- 
fits, thus precluding their treatment at Vet- 
erans’ Administration facilities. In addition, 
men wh» receive undesirable or bad conduct 
discharges have not been eligible for veter- 
ans’ benefits and medical treatment, because 
of the inherent punitive nature of their 
discharges. 

Thus, a problem does exist in that thou- 
sands of men who fall into the above cate- 
gories of discharged seryicemen only come to 
the attention of authorities for their drug 
dependency when they return to the United 
States. Once in the United States, they may 
be apprehended for a crime and subsequently 
determined to be drug dependent, or they 
may voluntarily seek assistance from an 
agency, other than the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, for their drug problem. 

Subsequent to the release of the Task 
Group Report, which did contain a cautious 
recommendation for amnesty programs with- 
in the branches of service on a yoluntary 
basis, such programs have been established, 
but there is neither uniformity of implemen- 
tation throughout the services, nor did they 
become mandatory until July, 1971. 

In October of 1970, Department of De- 
fense Directive 1300.11 was issued by the 
Department which reflected revisions in pre- 
vious policy, and which did authorize the 
establishment of amnesty programs, but did 
not require such programs be created. 

Since the issuance of that Directive, there 
have been a number of investigations con- 
ducted by members of Congress concerning 
drug abuse among servicemen in Vietnam. 

As a result of the Subcommittee’s work 
and the investigations of other Congressmen 
there has been an increasing national concern 
over this problem. Only recently the Presi- 
dent of the United States has come to real- 
ize the seriousness of the matter and has 
taken action to create a special office, the 
Special Action Office on Drug Abuse Preven- 
tion, and has sent a packet. of legislative 
proposals to the hill. 
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However, at this writing no legislation has 
yet been enacted by the Congress dealing 
with the drug abuse problem in the military. 
DOMESTIC IMPLICATIONS OF MILITARY DRUG 

ABUSE 


The Subcommittee has heard testimony, 
dating back to 1966, indicating that drug 
addicted and drug dependent servicemen are 
returning to the United States who are com- 
mitting crimes, who are being committed to 
treatment programs and who are dying be- 
cause of their drug habits. (The ex-Marine 
who testified before the Subcommittee in 
1966 was found dead in 1970 of a drug 
overdose). 

Former servicemen, all addicted, have ap- 
peared before the Subcommittee, and their 
experiences exemplify the drug abuse prob- 
lem in the military and the manner in which 
that problem has been mishandled and 
ignored. 

The case histories of three such men 
follow: 

The first, a former GI, entered the Army 
at age 17 and spent 32 months on active duty, 
during which time he served in Vietnam. He 
became addicted while in service, overdosed 
himself with barbiturates, was confined to 
the stockade on several occasions, but was 
not given any treatment for his drug prob- 
lem. In October of 1969, he was given an 
undesirable discharge and returned to his 
home in Connecticut. He was subsequently 
apprehended for crimes of violence and has 
been undergoing treatment for his drug 
problem at a drug rehabilitation facility in 
Connecticut. 

The second, a soldier and addict who re- 
cently died as the result of an automobile 
accident, entered the Army at age 17. He 
served three years, abused drugs constantly 
while in service, but was given an honorable 
discharge, because of the fact that he was 
not detected and punished by the Army for 
his drug abuse involvement. He subsequently 
returned to the United States, committed 
crimes of violence, was convicted, and as a 
condition of his sentence was referred to a 
drug rehabilitation program. He completed 
that two year rehabilitation program suc- 
cessfully, but an automobile accident took 
his life in June of 1971. : 

The third, a former Marine, had served 9 
years in the Marine Corps prior to his going 
to Vietnam. He had intended to make the 
Marines his career, but became involved 
with drugs in Vietnam using marihuana and 
opium constantly. His drug abuse was not 
detected. However, upon his return to the 
United States, and assignment to the 
Quantico Marine Base, he was questioned 
about his drug involvement in Vietnam by 
officers of Naval Intelligence. The result of 
that inquiry was his undesirable discharge 
from service even though he had never been 
detected, apprehended, nor disciplined for 
drug abuse while in the Marine Corps. He 
entered eivilian life, became addicted, com- 
mitted crimes, was apprehended, convicted 
and stipulated to a drug rehabilitation pro- 
gram which he has now successfully com- 
pleted. 

In summary, two of the men were ineligible 
for Veterans’ Administration medical assist- 
ance and the third did not seek it. 

It is incumbent upon the Federal govern- 
ment to insure that such incidents and his- 
tories of drug abuse and dependency are not 
repeated in the future. 

Legislation can and will be helpful towards 
meeting this goal. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The primary recommendation resulting 
from the inquiries conducted by the Sub- 
committee is embodied in a bill which Sen- 
ator Bayh, Chairman of the Subcommittee, 
introduced on March 11, 1971. 

S. 1189 is a bill “to extend the provisions 
of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act and 
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to provide that members of the armed forces 
be discharged by reason of physical disability 
for civil commitment under such Act when 
such members are suffering from drug addic- 
tion or drug dependence,” and it was intro- 
duced in response to the problem of drug de- 
pendency among servicemen. 

It provides for the honorable separation 
from the service on medical grounds for men 
who are either addicted to, or dependent 
upon, drugs. 

It provides further that the provisions of 
Titles III and IV of the Narcotic Addict Re- 
habilitation Act of 1966 be utilized to treat 
and rehabilitate these men within their own 
communities, rather than at far distant mili- 
tary hospitals. 

This concept of drug rehabilitation re- 
quires community-based residential treat- 
ment. The military is simply not equipped, 
nor is it its function to provide such services 
and facilities for the treatment and rehabili- 
tation of drug dependent servicemen. 

There is a substantial body of opinion 
which supports the approach set forth in 
the bill. 

When Subcommittee investigator Stein- 
berg returned to Vietnam in September and 
October of 1970, he questioned responsible 
military officials, including medical officers, 
about the approach provided for in this bill. 

Their responses, as excerpts from Stein- 
berg’s testimony, follow: 

Colonel Clotilde D. Bowen, the USARV 
Psychiatric Consultant (the military’s top 
psychiatrist in Vietnam), said: 

“Certainly the military cannot do it here 
(treat drug addicts) in Vietnam. I would 
think the only possibility would be to return 
these people to the States, with the possi- 
bility that they would have some center there 
or some type of organization there to treat 
these people. But I don’t think that this is 
really the mission of the Army, that is the 
point, Yes, I do agree with this approach, 
(that recommended in the bill). I think 
the one thing that we would have to watch 
in Vietnam though would be to carry our 
testing to be sure that they are truly ad- 
dicted to drugs... We do have some of 
these things available to us. We are getting 
Naline in the country, and we are going to 
be using it to test if people are truly ad- 
dicted.” 

Major Jerome Char, the psychiatrist for 
the 10ist Airmobile Division, estimated that 
anywhere from 40 to 50 percent of the men 
in his division experiment with, or are hooked 
on, hard drugs. In relation to that high 
drug use rate, Major Char made the following 
observations about the Amnesty Program and 
the bill: 

(Under the Amnesty Program) a man is 
supposed to turn in his drugs, seek treat- 
ment, but there is no real treatment avail- 
able for the problem. It looks to me that the 
whole philosophy is sort of moral. A man 
should turn in drugs and then his conscience 
should catch up with him, and he just is sup- 
posed to use his own willpower to stop using 
drugs, which is a totally ridiculous idea. To 
advertise it (the Amnesty Program) as the 
answer to the problem I think is incorrect, 
because it just doesn’t work. As Mr. Stein- 
berg has outlined the program (contained in 
the bill) it is a very good one, and I think 
the authority should rest with the medical 
people in the Army. And the program as Mr. 
Steinberg outlined it would be a very good 
one by trying to help these people when they 
get back to the States rather than by throw- 
ing them out on the streets where they have 
to take drugs. 

Major John O. Ives, the psychiatrist for 
the 483rd Air Force Hospital at Cam Rahn 
Bay, doesn’t think the Amnesty Program can 
work, 

What we are doing at the moment (with 
the Amnesty Program) I do not consider at 
all adequate. We offer an AP which consists 
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simply of an amnesty. A person is offered the 
chance to give himself up in return for 
amnesty from prosecution for anything he 
has done up to that time, after that the medi- 
cal people see the person and give him help 
in withdrawing himself from drugs. We can 
do this quite effectively. However, I suspect 
that the rates of return to drugs are quite 
high. We have seen many individuals who 
have returned to the drug after being sent 
back to their units here in Vietnam. We have 
made certain attempts at aftercare but these 
have been lately unsuccessful. I feel quite 
strongly that because of the availability of 
drugs here in Vietnam, that it is difficult, 
and almost impossible, to treat and expect 
a trooper who has been on heroin to stay off 
heroin once he is returned to his unit. Con- 
sequently, I agree with Colonel Bowen's 
proposal that people who have been addicted 
to heroin here in Vietnam should be evac- 
uated to the United States as soon as pos- 
sible, 

Colonel William Bethea, XXIV Corps Sur- 
geon, said the drug problem in Vietnam is 
uncontrollable under existing conditions for 
discharge and treatment: 

If we took all the psychiatrists in the U.S. 
Army, we wouldn’t have enough medical 
men to treat the drug abusers in Vietnam. 

Lieutenant Colonel Lawrence E. Ison, Bri- 
gade Surgeon, 1st Brigade, 5th Infantry Divi- 
sion, Mechanized, felt that drug addiction 
should be treated as a medical problem and 
said of the bill: 

The discharge and treatment provisions 
contained in the bill would be a great help. 

Colonel Jasper C. Vance, XXIV Corps Pro- 
vost Marshall, said: 

Iam completely against giving a man a dis- 
honorable discharge for his drug use. It’s a 
medical problem. We owe it to the man and 
to our country. 

Colonel George A. Robinson, Commander of 
the 355th Tactical Fighter Wing (Air Force), 
said the existing policy of discharge for mili- 
tary drug abusers is not acceptable. 

We wait and allow a man to get in more 
serious trouble until we can get rid of him 
by dumping him on society where he'll even 
get into bigger trouble. 

Major Richard Cameron, the Ist Air Cav- 
alry Division psychiatrist claimed that the 
Amnesty Program doesn’t work, and as to 
treatment which could work, he said: 

(The Amnesty Program) sort of reminds 
me of how we are approaching pollution in 
the United States. The Army for years has 
been sort of painting its own house, sort of 
dumping these people back in society, and 
I certainly think that we have to do more. 
I'm not sure this is the Army's job, but I 
think the civilian community has to do 
something with these people. 

Thus, based upon the testimony before the 
Subcommittee and the additional informa- 
tion that has been made available to the 
Subcommittee, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the best means to treat and rehabilitate 
drug dependent servicemen is to follow that 
approach set forth in S. 1189. 

A second recommendation is that the Sec- 
retaries of each of the branches of military 
service undertake immediate reviews, pursu- 
ant to the authority provided in 10 U.S. 
Code Sections 1552 and 1553, of all dishon- 
orably discharged servicemen, and all other 
men who have been given either undesir- 
able or bad conduct discharges, to determine 
whether their discharges were, in fact, based 
solely on their drug addiction or drug de- 
pendency problem. 

On June 8, 1971, and again on August 15, 
1971, Senator Bayh wrote to the Department 
of Defense recommending this wholesale re- 
view In each of the services. However, on 
June 21, 1971, and on August 19, 1971, Major 
General Leo E. Benade, USA, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, replied that the 
Department would not conduct such a re- 
view, but would instead, only reconsider less 
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than honorable discharges on a case-by-case 
basis upon application of each serviceman. 
This is unsatisfactory because many service- 
men will not be aware of this procedure, or 
will be discouraged from utilizing it by a mis- 
apprehension of expense and difficulty. 

The Subcommittee record reflects that 
there are less than honorably discharged 
servicemen who have entered and progressed 
satisfactorily in drug rehabilitation pro- 
grams. However, they are precluded from em- 
ployment in many sectors of the economy 
because of the nature of their discharge. 
Thus, there is good reason to review, and in 
many cases reverse, discharges that have 
been given under less than honorable condi- 
tions because of drug addiction or drug de- 
pendence. 

While the Subcommittee record does sub- 
stantiate the need for the above two recom- 
mendations, rehabilitative efforts alone are 
not going to resolve the problem of drug 
abuse in the military. 

There is a need for intensive drug abuse 
education efforts and such programs must 
be intensified within the military estab- 
lishments; first, to make each man who 
enters military service aware of the mental 
and physical effects of drug abuse and sec- 
ond, to make him aware of the consequences 
that drug abuse would have upon his abil- 
ity to perform his duties, and the conse- 
quent endangering of the lives of his com- 
rades. 

In carrying out such programs the mili- 
tary should consider using young enlisted 
men to present programs of orientation and 
training on drug abuse, so that they might 
develop methods of communication and pres- 
entation that are meaningful to the in- 
tended audience. 

In addition to this accelerated program 
of drug abuse education, there is a need 
for intensified investigative efforts, prefer- 
ably coordinated among the branches of 
service, to seek out and identify sources of 
supply of illicit drugs. This is especially es- 
sential in Southeast Asia because of the 
abundance of opium and heroin in that 
area of the world. 

Further, in cooperation with officials of 
those governments in which these drugs 
originate, efforts must be made to eradicate 
the sources of illicit drugs. In addition, ef- 
forts must be undertaken to apprehend and 
prosecute traffickers. Many of them are for- 
mer military men who have served in South- 
east Asia and who have been discharged but 
remain there to ply a trade in illicit nar- 
cotics. 

If the recommendations set forth in this 
report in terms of specific legislation and 
in terms of other action programs are im- 
plemented, then inroads can be made into 
the problem of military drug abuse. 


THE CANNIKIN DECISION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
dismayed at the news of the President's 
announcement to carry out the massive 
underground test called Cannikin within 
a week's time. The President has made 
this decision despite sound objections 
which have led to the opposition of a 
large group of Congressmen, the Gov- 
ernments of Canada and Japan, and a 
number of public interest groups 
throughout the country. 

This announcement is even more sur- 
prising considering the fact that the ap- 
pellate court of Washington, D.C., ruled 
that the district court would have to 
hear arguments that the environmental 
impact statement was not completed in 
accordance with the regulations of the 
Environmental Protection Act. 

To go ahead with the Cannikin test 
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not only ignores opposition from several 
circles, but above all raises the risk of 
seriously damaging our environment. 
Despite the assurances of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission that the risks are min- 
imal, it is generally agreed that it will 
take years to determine the ultimate ef- 
fect of Cannikin because of the huge 
megatonnage involved. 

As if this were not reason enough, 
there are the equally important strategic 
arguments against the staging of Canni- 
kin at this time. We know that the test 
is designed for the basic Spartan war- 
head, which may be rapidly outmoded 
as we move according to the plans of the 
Department of Defense to an improved 
Spartan missile for our ABM defense. 
Perhaps it was this fact which prompted 
the Office of Science and Technology to 
call the Spartan warhead, which will be 
tested in Amchitka, obsolete. And per- 
haps it was this fact, as well as all the 
environmental arguments against Can- 
nikin, which prompted the Department 
of State, the U.S. Information Agency, 
and the Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity to call for a delay. 

The President apparently took these 
questions into consideration before mak- 
ing his final decision. But I question if 
he considered all the ramifications of this 
test in sufficient depth. I question if he 
gave sufficient weight to SALT and the 
strong support both here and in the So- 
viet Union for a comprehensive test ban 
treaty, which is bound to suffer a great 
setback because of Cannikin. Holding 
such a massive underground test gives 
credence to the utility of underground 
testing—a conclusion which I personally 
do not endorse. 

It may well be true that the chances 
or risk of Cannikin resulting in harm to 
people or the environment are fairly low, 
but in my judgment even low risk is too 
high a cost in this case. When the diplo- 
matic and political costs are added, we 
are paying a high price indeed for a rel- 
atively worthless venture. 


TRIBUTE TO CHARLOTTE REID 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I wish to 
pay tribute today to the newest member 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, former Representative Charlotte 
Reid. 

I am pleased that my years in the Sen- 
ate coincided with part of Charlotte's 
tenure in the House because that enabled 
me to observe firsthand her work in be- 
half of the people of Illinois. As we 
worked together on Illinois matters, our 
friendship grew and I realized that the 
praise of her work that I had heard ex- 
pressed so often in Illinois was indeed 
well deserved. 

I know that the people of the 15th 
Congressional District of Illinois are 
proud that their former Representative 
is continuing to serve the country as a 
member of one of the important regula- 
tory bodies. But I know, too, that they 
will miss the able leadership and repre- 
sentation she provided them. From the 
time she first took her seat in the House 
of Representatives in 1963, Charlotte has 
been devoted to the needs and concerns 
of the citizens of the 15th District of Il- 
linois. 
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I am pleased that all Americans now 
will have the benefit of Charlotte's wis- 
dom and good judgment as she pursues 
her new role with the FCC. As the first 
female appointee to the FCC since 1948, 
and as the mother of four children, she 
will bring new insights to the work of 
that agency, particularly in such areas 
as the effect of televised violence on 
children. And I might add, with due def- 
erence to the other Commissioners, she 
will certainly make the Commission more 
attractive. 

We shall miss Charlotte Reid in Con- 
gress, Mr. President, but I know that I 
join with my colleagues in the House in 
wishing her well in her new role as a 
Federal Communications Commissioner. 


CHANCELLOR WILLY BRANDT WINS 
NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
want to express my admiration for Chan- 
cellor Brandt who last week was named 
recipient of the 1971 Nobel Peace Prize. 

This prize in my estimation is one of 
the most coveted awards which a man 
can receive during his life and surely, 
few, if any, have merited this prize more 
than Chancellor Brandt. 

In an age of mini-men and mammoth 
problems my dear friend Willy Brandt 
stands out as a great national and world 
leader. His life in itself is a monument to 
courage and humanity. He soared into 
prominence when he became mayor of 
Berlin, Faced with what would seem in- 
surmountable problems for any city, 
worsened by the special nature of Berlin, 
an anomaly of the cold war, Mayor 
Brandt oversaw the renaissance of Berlin 
as a cosmopolitan, democratically run 
city. 

As a leader of the German Socialist 
Party, he was largely responsible for the 
renewed strength and popularity of his 
party and the restoration of a fluid party 
structure within his country. When he 
became Foreign Minister, he prepared 
much of the groundwork for a policy 
which later won him the Nobel Peace 
Prize. His idea of Ostpolitik, or improv- 
ing relations with the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, could not be fully im- 
plemented under a coalition government. 

But now that he is Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, he has 
made enormous strides in achieving the 
goals he had enough foresight to set for 
his country earlier in his career. 

What was once considered the focal 
point of potential confrontation through- 
out the cold war era has been signifi- 
cantly reduced, greatly due to the efforts 
of Willy Brandt. Ostpolitik, which in sub- 
stantive terms now means an agreement 
on Berlin, and separate treaties between 
the Federal Republic and the Soviet 
Union, and Poland, is not just related to 
the Federal Republic’s eastern policy. It 
also affects the West. It promotes a gen- 
eral climate of detente in areas of tradi- 
tional concern to the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

There is a momentum to this process 
of detente which can be encouraged by 
the continued work of Chancellor Brandt. 
While tension still exists, while treaties 
remain to be signed, and a formula for 
reductions in armaments and armed 
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forces in Europe still needs to be decided, 
there is reason to be optimistic. 

Willy Brandt is a young man. He has 
done much to create a climate of change, 
and I know that he will have a principal 
role to play in the final shape of develop- 
ments in Europe. It is what he can do 
in the future, as much as what he has 
already accomplished, that makes the 
awarding of the Nobel Peace Prize to 
Chancellor Brandt so fitting. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “The Nobel Peace Laure- 
ate” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 21, 1971] 

Tue NOBEL PEACE LAUREATE... 

In his State of the Nation address to the 
Bundestag last January, Willy Brandt down- 
graded, with a self-effacing Berlin proverb, 
the claim advanced by others that on the 
diplomatic front 1970 had been a “German 
year.” Then he added: “All the same, we can 
say without complacency that in the difficult 
search for a lasting peace the Federal Re- 
public of Germany has not been a sleeping 
partner but a driving force, and this will re- 
main so.” 

Yesterday the Norwegian Parliament rec- 
ognized in the most dramatic way Chancel- 
lor Brandt's strenuous efforts in that search 
for peace by awarding him the Nobel Peace 
Prize. If 1970 was not a “German year,” 
despite Bonn’s conclusion of nonaggression 
treaties with the Soviet Union and Poland, 
1971 in a genuine sense will go down in the 
books as a “Brandt year.” 

Willy Brandt is no ordinary statesman nor 
ordinary politician, As a youth, he coura- 
geously fought Nazism and was forced to flee 
Germany in the first year of Hitler's rule. As 
& political leader he has never hesitated to 
remind his countrymen bluntly of the heavy 
burden of the Hitler legacy. This readiness to 
acknowledge fairly the burden of Germany’s 
past doubtless helped make Mr. Brandt 
eligible for the Nobel Prize. Yet it was clearly 
the energy and persistency with which he 
has pursued his Eastern policy—the effort to 
build normal relations with the Soviet Union 
and its allies, including East Germany—that 
clinched the award. His sponsors called this 
the most important initiative for the relaxa- 
tion of tension in the last decade. 

Mr. Brandt has proceeded with imagina- 
tion but without illusions to make a dis- 
tinctive German contribution to a wider ef- 
fort to build détente in Europe. And he made 
this effort while remaining a trustworthy 
ally in NATO and an activist for the bolster- 
ing and expansion of the European Economic 
Community. 

As Mayor, Foreign Minister and Chancel- 
lor, Willy Brandt has done more than any 
other German to dissipate the image of a 
West Germany headed for neo-Nazism and 
bent on revenge. The award announced 
yesterday in Oslo is impressive tribute to his 
success. 


RESOLUTION ON MIDEAST AND AD- 
DRESS BEFORE AMERICAN LE- 
GION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a resolution of 
the American Legion on the Mideast, 
adopted at its 1971 National Convention, 
and an address of the Honorable Shimon 
Peres, the Minister of Transportation 
and Communication of the Government 
of Israel before the convention be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 492 OF THE 53D ANNUAL 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 
Whereas, the Middle East has persisted in 

a state of instability and military crisis since 

1947 because of the refusal of Arab countries 

to recognize the right of Israel to exist as an 

independent, democratic, Jewish state; and 

Whereas, the instability and constant 
threat of renewed warfare exist now because 
of the inability of Arab states and Israel to 
find common grounds for agreement among 
themselves guaranteeing secure and stable 
borders for Israel, the return of certain Arab 
territories occupied by Israel since June 1967, 
and due regard for the rights of the Pales- 
tinian refugees; and 

Whereas, the threat of renewed warfare is 
dangerously heightened, if not actually in- 
stigated, by the refusal of the Soviet Union 
to stop supplying modern weaponry to the 
Arab states or to join in a total arms em- 
bargo in the Middle East; and 

Whereas, it remains necessary for the 
United States to supply sufficient arms and 
other war materiel of the most advanced 
types to Israel to insure that it maintains a 
balance of military power in the Middle East, 
pending a definitive political settlement; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by The American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Houston, 
Texas, August 31-September 1, 2, 1971, that 
we urge the Congress and the President of 
the United States to continue to insure 
Israel's survival by providing the arms neces- 
sary for its defense and to do everything pos- 
sible to assist the Arab states and Israel to 
reach a definitive, peaceful political settle- 
ment of their differences; and be it further 

Resolved, that we approve the recent efforts 
of our Department of State to assist in 
negotiations between the Arab states and 
Israel. 

AN ADDRESS BY SHIMON PERES, MINISTER OF 
‘TRANSPORTATION AND MINISTER OF COMMU= 
NICATION, GOVERNMENT OF ISRAEL, BEFORE 
1971 AMERICAN LEGION NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION 
Mr. Commander, Ladies and Gentlemen, it 

is my privilege to convey to you the greet- 
ings of the State of Israel, its people, its 
soldiers, its government, Our Prime Minister, 
Mrs. Golda Meir, has asked me to thank you 
deeply for the continuous support and deep 
understanding that your higher important 
organization has shown to our country and 
its people. Your support is especially appre- 
ciated since it comes from the minds and 
hearts of people who fought for their coun- 
try and practically for the free world at 
large—so democracy could live and flourish. 
People who fought can never forget; they 
paid too dearly for their cause to abandon 
it once they are out of uniform. It is with 
very high regard for you and your organiza- 
tion, that I report to you on the Israeli pos- 
ture, its problems and outlooks. 

Israel is in many ways a tiny country. The 
number of people in Israel today is compara- 
ble to the population of America when 
George Washington was made president of 
the United States, namely 4 million. Out of 
these, 2,600,000 are Jewish people, and 
1,300,000 are Arab people. The land that 
Israel occupies is one-third of 1% of the 
total area of the Arab countries. But true 
to tradition: the Jewish people were always 
richer in history than in geography. The 
tiny piece of land we have gained didn't 
come easily to us. Since the creation of the 
State of Israel a quarter of a century ago, 
we have had to fight three wars: the war of 
Independence in 1948, the Suez Campaign in 
1956 and the 6 Day War in 1967. As you know, 
we didn’t do too badly in those wars, yet 
peace did not come and we are still in a 
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state of no war and no peace. While we would 
like to deter war the Arabs insist on deter- 
ring peace. Yet, in spite of the uninterrupted 
menace of war, the thing which makes us 
proud is the fact that liberty prevailed. What- 
ever one may say about the State of Israel, 
it is a free country, intensely democratic, 
cherishing the same values which the United 
States introduced so vividly to modern life: 
institutions of freedom as a source of na- 
tional strength. As a matter of fact, in one 
aspect we are a little ahead of you: while 
you have just two parties, we have nine— 
more than you could have experienced and 
more than we can afford. 

It is our decision to maintain a complete 
democracy and a self-defense posture between 
the Jordan River and the Mediterranean Sea. 
In order to achieve this we must have (A) 


an understanding with the Arabs who are. 


our immediate neighbors; (B) negotiations 
with the Arab states; (C) a deterrent against 
Russian involvement and intervention; (D) 
a full understanding with the United States 
of America. 

(A) Never before in the history of the 
Jewish people or in the events of the Middle 
East were there so many Jewish people and 
Arab people living together under the very 
same roof. Can’t we co-exist in an atmos- 
phere of difference and mutual respect? As 
time passes on, more than 4 years since the 
6 Day War it appears more and more that 
the answer to this question is becoming a 
positive one. There are 600,000 Arabs living 
on the West Bank; 300,000 in the Gaza Strip; 
and 70,000 in Jerusalem. There is a state of 
full employment. Arabs have the right to 
move freely in Israel and there are open 
bridges over the Jordan River. They have 
freedom of speech and they can, as they do, 
maintain full contact with the Arab world. As 
a matter of fact, we had over 100,000 visitors 
from Arab countries spending their summer 
vacation in the West Bank. And we hope to 
create a society based on two assumptions: 
(a) every citizen, no matter whether Arabic 
or Jewish, has the right to be equal; (b) each 
community be it Arabic or Jewish has the 
right to be different—worshipping its own 
Lord, speaking its own language, cultivating 
its own tradition and remaining true to its 
rich past and modern destiny. My dear 
friends, may I say, that this development is 
probably the most promising step toward a 
permanent peace in the Middle East, because 
peace, like justice, begins at home. 

(B) As far as the Arab states are concerned, 
there are different options for them as well as 
for us. Theoretically, one may say that there 
is an option for a full peace or for partial 
peace; for a full-fledged war or for a war of 
attrition. The chances for complete peace 
are very dim for the moment. The Egyptians 
would like us to withdraw completely from 
the territories we have taken in the 6 Day 
War without them retreating from their poli- 
cles of belligerency, which they have main- 
tined from the very first day the State of Is- 
rael was created to this day. The Arabs accuse 
us of being expansionists but they tend to 
forget that the army of Israel was already at 
the Suez Canal in 1956; retreating com- 
pletely three months later against the prom- 
ise that the Straits of Tiran would remain 
open. But then, they have blockaded the 
Straits again in 1967 for no good reason. Is it 
too much for us to ask that this time a guar- 
antee for free navigation in the Straits of 
Tiran be based not just upon a promise, but 
also upon a strp of land which will enable 
Israel to guard free passage in the Straits, 
while the Egyptians will control the Suez 
Canal? 

Another Arab demand is that Jerusalem, 
now completely united, be re-divided into 
two parts, guarded by two hostile armies 
facing each other at pistol range. Ladies and 
gentlemen, Jerusalem is the heart of Israel, 
and may I say, in the words of Robert Frost: 
“The land was ours before we were the 
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land's.” Jerusalem guarded the fate and des- 
tinies of the Jewish people even while dis- 
persed in the four corners of the world. The 
Jordanian army conquered a part of the old 
city because they had the upper hand in the 
War of Independence. Their rule of Jeru- 
salem was never recognized by the interna- 
tional community. In the 6 Day War, the 
Jordanian army decided to participate in the 
Egyptian campaign and they lost and 
Jerusalem was re-united under Israel. For- 
tunately enough, there is no real suggestion 
for the internationalization of Jerusalem, 
which means combining Western and Rus- 
sian control and putting the capital of Israel 
under their uncertain rule. So Jerusalem will 
remain unified and people of different 
faiths—Christians, Moslems and Jews—will 
have free access to and complete protection 
of theizfholy- places... . 

They say that Israel is 
cause we refuse to accept a dictate which may 
lead again to blockade and division without 
any real peace. The Arab nations are prepar- 
ing themselves for the renewal of war. May 
I say rather briefly and clearly that the only 
deterrent to such a possibility is to maintain 
the strength of the Israeli army—and that 
is what we are trying to do, Secretary Rogers, 
who addressed you yesterday, came out in 
favor of an interim solution. Israel has ac- 
cepted this initiative and on that point we 
are in full accord with the Secretary's view. 
The time has come to “stop shooting” and 
“start talking.” The shooting was stopped but 
the talking has not yet begun. We would 
like to see the continuation of the cease-fire 
and the commencement of a real dialogue be- 
tween the Arab states and the State of Israel. 
And we don't think that such a dialogue 
should really start by the Egyptian army 
crossing the Suez Canal. I'm afraid that there 
is a reason why the Arabs are refusing such 
a dialogue and this leads me to the 3rd 
point—which is Russian involvement in the 
Middle East. 

(C) Apart from the Iron Curtain countries, 
never before has Soviet Russia sent military 
personnel abroad except now to Egypt. There 
are close to 15,000 Russian officers and sol- 
diers on Egyptian soil. They run their air 
force units in Egypt and they command a 
sizeable naval strength in the waters of the 
Mediterranean as Admiral McCain pointed 
out last night. It is a departure from com- 
munist ideology to a long-lived Russian 
dream. It’s not an army of destiny, but an 
army of appetite. Since the Russians have 
discovered the potential of the oceans and 
gained the feeling of a new military might, 
their strategy has expanded from the pro- 
tection of the Iron Curtain to the threaten- 
ing of the independence of other nations. 

Let's make it clear, the Russian presence 
in Egypt is not because of Egyptian reasons 
but because of Russian interests. It seems 
that the Russians have decided to make the 
Middle East a chapter in the glories of Rus- 
sian history. It is because of this Russian 
presence that Egypt is looking for victories in 
the military field instead of agreements in 
the political domain. It wasn’t an easy ex- 
perience for us, back in 1955, when Russian 
involvement began. Yet we didn’t lose heart. 
We feel, in the final analysis, that we can 
maintain our independence and liberty be- 
cause for us the place we live in is the most 
important matter we have. For the Russians 
it is, after all, a secondary consideration. 

We would not provoke the Russians, yet we 
will not give in. We won in two wars in spite 
of the fact that the Russians were already in 
Egypt. And even today, while we maintain 
a watchful eye on Russian maneuvers in the 
Middle East, our aim is to secure peace 
through agreed boundaries with the Arab 
countries—achieved in direct negotiations 
and not because of a Russian threat. We can 
cope with the total Arab strength; we can 
cope with the present Russian involvement 
limited in size and scope, provided the Rus- 
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sians are deterred from the sort of interven- 
tion which is not essential to their own na- 
tional security nor should it become as a fore- 
gone conclusion in the global relationship be- 
tween West and East. And this leads me to 
my last, but not least, point and this is the 
American posture in the Middle East. 

(D) May I start by saying that we are 
deeply grateful to the American people and 
its administrations: From the very first day 
of our independence to this day, you have 
helped us in many ways. First in the under- 
standing that the American people, by and 
large has shown to the State of Israel. You 
were the first to recognize our independence 
and you provided us with the necessary 
tools to make our self defense possible. You 
helped us politically and economically. I 
hope that we did not misuse your generos- 
ity—nor shal} we. ever forget it. 

We don’t ask American boys to fight for 
us, nor do we expect an American military 
involvement in the Middle East because of 
us. But, we do hope that America won't 
escape its world responsibility of deterring 
Russis from becoming too dangerous to the 
existence of smaller nations in maintaining 
their independence and liberty. I do believe 
that Israel is an example whìch fits like a 
glove ir. the Nixon doctrine which is based 
upon the assumption that regional conflicts 
must remain localized and not drag in the 
major powers: that the American deterrent 
posture coupled with American assistance 
te maintain a balance of power will enable 
smaller nations to protect their life and 
freedom. The American administration has 
recognized the importance of maintaining a 
balance of power which may serve as a deter- 
rent against the renewal of war. We hope that 
this understanding will remain intact and 
that we shall be provided with the neces- 
sary equipment, not personnel, so that we 
shall be able to prevent or deter a renewal 
of hostilities. There is no hope for small 
nations to remain free unless the largest 
democratic state makes it clear that each 
state is entitled to decide its own destiny 
without a massive Russian threat. 

We don't have in mind to give in to any 
Russian pressure. We do have in mind to 
arrive at an agreement with the Arabs: a 
permanent solution if possible; a partial 
solution if necessary. We don’t think the 
way to agreement must pass through Moscow. 
The road to peace can be as direct as possible 
between Jerusalem and Cairo. We hope that 
we shall be able to achieve it—basically with 
our own efforts, yet we feel that as a demo- 
cratic nation we are a unit in the formation 
of freedom, a strength in the armies of the 
light. We hope to maintain our strength in 
order to remain free and we are convinced 
that freedom is the real source of strength. 


EXPULSION OF NATIONALIST CHINA 
FROM UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in the 
wake of the diplomatic fiasco over the 
China question at the United Nations, we 
are now hearing the imevitable talk 
about retaliation. 

This is understandable. Even if we 
recognize—as we should—that the ex- 
pulsion of Nationalist China was in large 
measure a result of our own myopic and 
heavy-handed diplomacy, the sting of 
defeat and injustice is still very real. 

I deplore the action of the General As- 
sembly as much as anyone else, and I 
would hope that when tempers have 
cooled we might still find a way to bring 
the people of Taiwan back to the repre- 
sentation they deserve in the U.N. The 
administration should devote no less en- 
ergy to that task than they are now de- 
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voting to the President’s plans to visit 
Peking. 

But it is simply uninformed, and self- 
defeating, to follow the administration's 
defeat in New York with the further folly 
of the Senate cutting U.N. funds. 

Amid all the talk about the U.N. living 
beyond its means, let us ask specifically 
just who will be living so high on the 
$141 million proposed for our voluntary 
contributions for United Nations pro- 
grams. 

Just what so-called fat do we cut? 

Is it the $100 million for the United 
Nations development program, the focal 
point of the entire U.N. effort to help 
developing countries? Is that the way we 
- encourage multilateral efforts “and-bur- 
den sharing in foreign assistance? 

Or do we cut the $13 million proposed 
for UNICEF? Why do we not ask the 
children of Biafra, who were saved by 
UNICEF milk, to tell us how much fat 
there is in this program? 

Or do we cut the $7 million proposed 
for the U.N. population program? Do we 
think that $7 million is an excessive in- 
vestment to try to help other nations 
stem the tide of population growth that 
could so relentlessly devour every other 
advance in education and health and 
jobs? If population continues to grow 
at its present pace in some countries in 
Latin America, they could invest their 
entire gross national product in nothing 
but schools for the next 30 years and 
still not have enough classrooms. Is this 
$7 million what the Secretary of State 
means by taking a hard look at U.N. 
spending? 

And of course there is a number of 
other smaller programs we could cut. We 
could cut our $2 million contribution to 
the U.N. drug abuse program. But I need 
not describe the absurdity of that at a 
time when we are locked in a life or death 
battle against the international traffic in 
narcotics. 

Or we could cut the $144 million we 
give to the World Meteorlogical Orga- 
nization, except that we would be making 
a mockery of our efforts to provide inter- 
national warning against climatic dis- 
asters such as the cyclone in East Pak- 
istan, where the very lack of warning 
brought human suffering which cost us 
many millions in the end. 

Perhaps we could cut the $312,000 for 
the World Health Organization and fur- 
their cripple its already strained efforts 
to fight disease and death for two-thirds 
of the world’s people, and to control 
epidemics that threaten our own popula- 
tion. 

Then there is the $400,000 we spend for 
training and research, an incredibly 
meager investment in a program to help 
other people stand on their feet, and 
ultimately remove the very need for our 
foreign assistance. 

And finally, there is the $22 million we 
could provide for the Arab refugee pro- 
gram. How would this administration or 
Congress—who so often plead for peace 
in the Middle East—justify the suffoca- 
tion of that program? This program is 
the only real alternative Arab refugee 
children have to the hate and despair 
and terrorism which undermine any 
hope for a just settlement in the area. Do 
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we punish them—and thereby all the 
people of the Middle East? 

If the President or Members of Con- 
gress were offended at the bahavior of 
U.N. delegates in New York when the 
China vote was announced, I would sim- 
ply ask them to remember that a cut- 
off of U.N. funds would not punish those 
delegates. On the contrary, we would 
be exacting our retribution on innocent 
men, women, and children in every cor- 
ner of the world who had no part or re- 
sponsibility in Monday night’s spectacle. 

Those people have no time for sopho- 
moric antics and little reason for glee, 
no matter what happens in the General 
Assembly. Most of them are consumed 


“in a day-by-day battle just to Reerthem- 


selves and their children alive. 

I would not for a moment pretend that 
the United Nations has even begun to 
meet its promise, or that our membership 
there, and our contributions to its pro- 
grams, are not in many ways an act of 
forebearance in the face of provocation 
and chronic frustration. 

But we must not make the poor and 
sick children of-the world pay the price 
for our diplomatic blunder in New York, 
for the mindless behavior of U.N. 
diplomats—or for an administration 
tactic to scuttle the foreign aid bill be- 
cause it contains a provision to end the 
war in Vietnam. 

We have already failed one great trust 
this week: the trust of the 14 million 
people of Taiwan that we would find an 
honorable solution to the problem of 
their representation. 

Let us not follow that failure by break- 
ing faith with millions more. 


POPULATION AND INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION IN UTAH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, this week 
I have had the pleasure of assisting 
members of the Tooele County Commis- 
sion and Planning Commission, who are 
in Washington to further the formula- 
tion of a balanced growth and planning 
policy for the future development of the 
country’s human and economic resources. 
I wish to call attention to the outstand- 
ing and progressive leadership demon- 
strated by these local government officials 
from my home State of Utah, and for 
their efforts to achieve a rural-urban 
balance. 

In preparing for the population and 
industrial expansion now spreading into 
Tooele from the bordering Salt Lake Val- 
ley, the Tooele County Commission has 
demonstrated. remarkable energy and 
will to design a constructive and orderly 
development policy that has as its cen- 
tral premise the relationship of people 
to land, water, air, and resources, and 
that permits people to live in harmony 
with their environment. 

A comprehensive county master plan 
is now being developed with the aid of 
a Government grant. Moreover, this week 
Tooele County officials have engaged in 
detailed discussions with new community 
planners from the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development and also 
have carefully studied the exciting new 
communities of Reston, Va., and Colum- 
bia, Md. In cooperation with the Federal 
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Government and Terracor, a Utah-based 
community development corporation, 
Tooele County also is planning the de- 
velopment of a pilot new community, 
Stansbury Park. This “new town,” being 
developed to accommodate a population 
of some 40,000 people, has the ultimate 
goal to become a self-contained com- 
munity with all the life-support systems 
such as housing, recreation, commercial 
support, and industrial development. 
This project can serve as a guide for 
community planning throughout the 
west. 

George Willis Smith, George Buzianis, 
and Sterling Halladay, have compiled an 
impressive record of public service over 
the past 16 years on the Tooele County 
Commission. Their combined commis- 
sion experience adds up to slightly over 
half century—51 years of service. 

During this period a climate of trust 
and cooperation has prevailed as Tooele 
County government has demonstrated an 
honest interest in growth to excellence. 
For example, this year the Tooele School 
Board won the coveted Thom McAn 
award from the National Education As- 
sociation for longstanding commitments 
to improved education. 

Under the direction of the Tooele 
County Commission, the county pres- 
ently is being considered as a primary 
location for NASA’s Spaceport Shuttle 
and recovery site. The Tooele Army De- 
pot has undergone extensive growth. The 
Dugway Proving Grounds has become 
the focus of nationwide attention. The 
famed Bonneville Salt Flats Speedway 
on Utah's unique salt flats has continued 
its high-quality operation. And signifi- 
cant new industry has been attracted 
into the county, including the project 
of National Lead Co., which seeks to ex- 
tract magnesium and other valuable 
minerals from the saline water of Great 
Salt Lake. 

Mr. President, I commend the leader- 
ship of Tooele County for their out- 
standing efforts to bring vitality into 
rural areas and especially for their wis- 
dom in seeking to design an orderly 
growth policy. 


FUNDING OF PUBLIC LAW 81-815 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I have 
this week presented to my colleagues on 
the Appropriations Subcommittee for 
Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, information I have received from 
the Office of Education relating to the 
funding of Public Law 81-815. Because 
I know the material will be of interest 
to Senators, I ask unanimous consent 
that an excerpt from these documents 
be printed as appendix I to my remarks. 

As the senior Senator from California, 
I have a very direct interest in haying 
my State secure equitable funding of 
this program. A review of the table ap- 
pended, showing eligible, unfunded ap- 
plications under sections 5 and/or 9 of 
Public Law 81-815, will disclose the ex- 
tent to which, I feel, under current fund- 
ing practices, the people of my State are 
being shortchanged by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. 

Public Law 81-815 was enacted in 1950. 


It represents a commitment on the part 
of Congress, the executive, and the peo- 
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ple of the United States to meet in part 
the costs which are associated with in- 
creases in school enrollment directly at- 
tributable to the Federal presence. We 
are all aware that because of its sover- 
eign nature, the Federal Government is 
not taxable as an entity, as is a private 
establishment. It did not seem fair to 
our predecessors in the Sentite, nor does 
it seem fair today, that a local school 
district bear from its property tax the 
total cost of educating the children of 
those who live and work, or who live or 
work, on Federal property. 
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Under Public Law 874 payments are 
made from the Federal Government to 
the affected schools, based on the num- 
ber of children who are federally con- 
nected. The funds are used by local 
school authorities to meet operational 
and maintenance costs. 

The other half of this “impacted aid 
areas” legislation addresses itself to the 
physical facilities aspect of local educa- 
tion. This is Public Law 81-815, and it 
is designed to pay a substantial portion 
oi the costs of construction of such facil- 
ties. 


October 28, 1971 


Mr. President, it would be helpful to 
many of my colleagues to have as ready 
reference a short description of the oper- 
ation of this program under the various 
sections of the act which provide en- 
titlement for these purposes. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the annual report prepared by the 
Office of Education on the operation of 
the impacted aid program be printed in 
the Recorp following appendix I. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ELIGIBLE AND POTENTIALLY ELIGIBLE, UNFUNDED APPLICATIONS FOR ASSISTANCE UNDER SECTIONS 5 AND/OR 9 OF PUBLIC LAW 81-815 


No. and applicant 
G)>@) 


Ala-67-C-10: Huntsville City Bd. 
Ala-70-C-10; Ozark City Schs__._._. 
Ala-71-C-10: Ozark City Schs 
Ala-68-C-11: Enterprise City Bd. 
Ala-69-C-11: Enterprise City Bd. 
Ala-70-C-11; Enterprise City Bd. 
Ala-71-C-11: Enterprise City Bd. PEIDA 
Ala-70-C-1401: Daleville City Bd. of Ed - 
Alaska-71-C-5: Greater Anchorage Area Boro. S. ass 
Alaska-70-C-401: Alaska Dept. of Ed., Juneau 
Alaska-69-C-1401: Fairbanks-North Star Boro. S.D 
Alaska-72-C-1002: Ketchikan Gateway Boro. S.D 
Alaska-67-C-1402: Greater Juneau Boro. S.D. 
Ariz-68-C-10: Avondale S.D. No. 44 

iz~70-C-25: S.D. No. 1 Tucson 
Ariz-70-C- 201: Yuma Co. E.S.D. No. 1, Yuma 
Ariz-71-C-201: Yuma Co, E.S.D. No. 1, Yuma 
Ariz-68-C-202: Tempe E.S.D, No. 3. 


Ariz-68-C-501; Sierra Vista C.S.0. #68 
Ariz-69-C-501: Sierra Vista C.S.D. = 
Ariz- 71-C-501: Sierra Vista C.S.D. ` 

= Palominas C.S.D. re 

> Litchfield S.D. #79 ze- 

: Sunnyside H.S.D. #12, Tucson... 

> Alpine E.S.D. #7.. N 

: Buena H.S.D. #40, Sierra Vista 

1 Buena H.S.D. #40, Sierra Vista 

+ Buena H.S.D. #40, Sierra Vista 
Ariz yp ni 701: Buena H.S.D. #40, Sierra Vista 
Ariz-71-C-1901 : Snowfiake Un. H.S.D. #60. 
Ariz-72-C-2001 : Continental S.D. #39...... 
Ark-70-C-11: Gosnell S.D. #6, Blythevilie._ 
Ark-71-C-11: Gosnell S.0. #6, Blytheville..____- 
Ark-69-C-1201: Ashdown S.D. #31 ate 
Calif-68-C-9: Vallera ete). ve Bodie 
Calif-71-C-14: Alameda Unif. S.D. 5 
Calif-69-C-15: Moreno Valley Unif. S.D.. 
Calif-69-C-19: Muroc Unif.S.D___. > 
Calit-68-C-34: Oceanside U.S.D__- 
Calif-69-C-34: Oceanside U.S.D_- 
Calif-68-C-37: Coronado Unit. S.D____- 
Calif-69-C-40; Barstow Unit, S.D... 
Calif-67-C-42: Seeley U.S.0_._- ; ioe 
Calif-68-C-45; So. Bay U.S.D., imperial Beach 
Calif-69-C-45: So. Bay U.S.D., Imperial Beach__._- 
Calif-71-C-45: So Bay U.S.D., “imperial Beach. 
Calif-72-C-45: So. Bay U.S.D., Imperial poe 
Calit-67-C-47: Victor Valley HL UHS.D_ 
Calit-69-C-47; Victor Valley Jt. U.H.S.D_ : 
Calif-71-C-47: Victor Valley Jt. UH.S.D. 
Calif~70-C-50: Indian Wells Valley Jt US.D_.._____- 
Calif-71-C-50: 

pages Wells Valley Jt. U.S.D_ 


Calif-67~C-57: Chula Vista City S.D 
Calif-68-C-57: Chula Vista City S.0 
Calif-69-C-57: Chula Vista City S.D 
Calit-70-3-57 : Chula Vista City S.D. 3 
Calif-71-C-57: Chula Vista City S.D___.......--- 
Calit-69-C-58: 

San Diego Unif., S.D...._.-.....-- 


Do... 


Do... 
Calif-70-C-58: 
San Diese Vatt., i DER 


Calit-71- Fa 58: San Diego Unit., 
Calif-68-C-61; Vista Unif., S.D..-.....--...---....-- 


Calit-69-C-63: 
ian ai SDa 


Calif-68-C— 703: 

Calif-69-C-203: Ocsanside-Cartsba 

Ca if-70-C-203: Cosensidei Cartehod 

Calif-69-C-209: Long Beach Unif. 

Calit-70-C-227: Adetanto, S.D... 

Calif-71-C-227: Adelanto, S.D. 

Calif-72-C-227: Adelanto. S.D_..... 

Calif-68-C-234: Livermore Valley Jt. Unit. S.D 
Calif-69-C-234- Livermore Valley Jt. Unif. Y SEEE 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Subsection 5(aX(1) 


5(aX2)s 
to be 
Paid on 


Number to 


Priority ! be paid on Amount 


(6) 


End of increase period membership 
Maximum a 


grant 
(total) Kal) 
(9) 


SaX2) 
(10) 


Tota 
(11) 


$20, 833 

45, 144 

7, 752 

24, 339 

36, 765 
34,200 . 

566, 865 

1, 457, 566 

361, 665 

259, 350 


nw 
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.4 
Ys 
-6 
39,2 
28.4 
9.6 
86.8 
56.2 
28.4 
22.0 
56. 1 
.0 
„0 
-6 
.5 


2 
5, 
1 
0 
1.9 
1.6 
0.6 
11 
1,4 
4.9 
2.4 
7.8 .. 
2,1).- 
4.0 
6.6 
0.0 
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13, 726 32, 627 
4, 482 
4, 601 


4,652 


1607, 240 
2 259, 350 
118,720 
91, 723 
2 276, 100 
501, 296 
1, 078, 616 


560, 914 
89. 380 
30, 960 


2237, 140 
45, 520 

367, 137 

2 2, 050, 727 


2 248,710 __. 
286,710 .… 
91,020 
242, 820 
129, 645 
836, 740 
2 966, 280 


1969-5839 
1968-5470 


1969-27, 258 
1968-26, ea 


1969-134, 500 
1, 137, 981 1968-129, 238 
(346, 769) -- Eos. ABs. 


(36, 571) _- 
151, 512 
227 
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ELIGIBLE AND POTENTIALLY ELIGIBLE, UNFUNDED APPLICATIONS FOR ASSISTANCE UNDER SECTIONS 5 AND/OR 9 OF PUBLIC LAW 81-815—Continued 


Subsection 5(aX(1) End of increase period membershi 

—— Sas Maximum pe Baarda ilo an abi he ee Se 2 
; 5 Number to to be grant 

No. and applicant . be paid on Amount paid on (total) aX) SaD Total 


0) (8) 


Calit-69-0-246: 
San Francisco Unif. ESE D.. 


DOC R 
Calif-70-0-246: 
San Rue T EATA E a 


Calif-71 r: “jä: 
San Francisco Unif. S.D. 


425,818 426, 822 
“epig (391, 447) 


1,089,688 -in 21,089, 688 
407,091 2-2 LAL 


1, 329, 468 ~ 1, 329, 468 
Te AGREE ot al , 782 
1, 085, 204 


PBK FS Kp 


AAMOaMWOnoag ON No 


es Bee 8 ES 3 a a 
Calif-71-0-401: Wheatland aT ae 
Calif-72-0-401: Wheatland S.D.. sa. 
Calif-67-0-405: Folsom-Cordova Jt. Unit. S.D... 
Calif-69-0-405: Folsom-Cordova Jt. Unif. $.0__..... 
Calif-70-C-546: Kern Jt. U.H.S.D., Bakersfield __ 
Calif-63-C-608: Poway Unit. S.D 
Calif-70-C-608: Poway Unif. S.D.. 
Calif-70-C-623: Ocean View S.D., Oakland... 
Calit-71-C-623: 
Catif-72-C-623: 
Calif-70-C-627: 
Calif-69-C-635: s 
Calit-71-C-635: Travis Unit. S.D__ 
Calif-72-C-635: Travis Unif. 
Calif-70-C-638: Oxnard U.H. 
Calif-70-C-702: Central U.E. 
Calif-71-C-702: Central U.E. 
Calif- 68-C-707: Center Jt. S.D 
Wheatian 
Wheatlan 


w 
x i 
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ku 
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1: 
i 
as 
3 
Oi: Oceanside-Cartsbad Jr. Col. Dist- 

11: Riverdale Jt. U.S.D....------ 
411: Napa Jr. Col. Dist. 

Calif- -67-C-1023: Apply Valley S.D......__..._-..... 
Calif-67-C-1409: Buckeye UES Dee 
Calif-69-C--1502: Washington U.S.D A 
Calif-71-C-1502: Washington U.S.D....... 
Calif-67-C-1513: Sylvan U.S.D., Modesto- 
Calif-67-C-1514: Walnut S.D 

Calif-68-C-1516: Fountain Valley S.D 

Calif-71-C-1516: Fountain Valley S.. 

Calif-68-C-1602: Arena U.E.S.D., Poi 

Calif-68-C-1603: Stony Creek Jt. Unif. S.D.. 
Calif-68-C-1604: Escalon Unif., S.D.. 

Calif-69-C-1606: Petaluma City Con: 
Calif-68-C-1607: Petaluma City H.S.D. 
Calif-69-C-1702: Kern Jt. Jr. Col. Dist.. 
Calif-70-C-1802: San Joaquin Delta Col. 
Calif-71-C-1802: San Joaquin Delta Col. Dist 
Calif-70-C-1803: Mineral E.S.0____ 

Colo-69-C-3: Colo. Springs S.D. #11 

Colo-69-C-12: Harrison S.D. #2, Colo. Springs- 
Colo-70-C-12: Harrison S.D. #2, Colo. Springs.. 
Colo-71-C-~12: Harrison S.D. #2, Colo, 7 aprem 
Colo-72-C-12: Harrison S.D. #2, 
Colo-72-C-206: El Paso sx 
S 
S. 
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Colo-68-C-505: El Paso #2, 
Colo~70-C-505: Et Paso #2. Secu 
Colo-71-C-S05: El Paso C. #2, Security 
Colo~-72-C-505: El Paso C.S.D. #2, Security 
Colo-70-C-603: USAF Academy S.D. #20 
Colo-70-C-1801: Summit S.D. $ 
Colo-71-1801: Summit S.D. Re-1, Frisco.......-..- 
Conn-69-C-3: Twn of Groton..." 
Conn-68-C-406: Twn of Ledyard S.D- 
Conn-70-C-406; Twn of Ledyard S.D. 
Conn-67-C-604: Twn of Monroe S.D... 
Fla-70-C-1 : Brevard Co. Bd. of Pub. Instr.. 
Fla-69-C-3: Bay Co. Bd. of Ed., Panama City- 
Fla-68-C-5: A Co. Sch., Ed., Green Cove Spg___ 
Fla-69-C--5: Clay Co. Sch., Ed., Green Cove Spg. = . 
Fla-70-C-5: Clay Co. Sch., Ed., Green Cove Spe . 241, 290 
Fla-69-C-7: 

ORS Co. Bd. of Pub, Instr h 2,341,356 


# 
„D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 


spon woud 
o 
s 


wee i eS 
RES 


Do 3 
Fla-69-C-407 : Dade Co. Bd. of Pub. instr__ s 331, 816 
Fla-70-C-11: Cobb Co. Bd. $ 2 788, 092 
Fla-69-C-14: Houston Co. Bd. fo Ed., Reahy % P Š 378, 880 
Hawaii-68-C-201: 
ia aai: Dept. ot Ed 


Hawaii-69-C-201 : Hawaii State Dept of Ed. 
Hawaii-70-C-201: 
harei State Dept of Ed - % 3 1,628, 797 


Hawaii-71-C-201 : Hawaii State Dept. of Ed a 2:4 “279 3658,617— 18,2 
Hawaii-72-C-201; 
State Dept. of Ed--------------- 25, 109, 750 
Do 


t. S.D. No. 204, Kamiah.. 
Idaho-70-C-201: S.D. No. 193, Mountain Home. 
Idaho-69-C-1201: 1.S.D. No. 1, Lewiston. 
Ni-69-C-1: Mascoutah Comm. Cons. S.D. No. 10. 
it-70-C-1: Mascoutah Comm. Cons. S.D. No. 10_ 
Ill-72-C-1: Mascoutah Comm. Cons. S.D. No. 10. 
iil-71-C-2: Rantoul City Schs. Dist. No. 137... 
ill-69-C-3: Savanna Comm. Unit S.D. No, 300.. 


Sk orBRxerve 


110, 925 


A 
Do 
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ELIGIBLE AND POTENTIALLY ELIGIBLE, UNFUNDED APPLICATIONS FOR ASSISTANCE UNDER SECTIONS 5 AND/OR 9 OF PUBLIC LAW 81-815—Continued 


Subsection 5(a)(1) End of increase period bershi 
5aX2)s Madmum n i ase period membership 3 
R Number to to be grant 
No. and applican N Priority! be paid on Amount paid on (otal) 5(aX1) 5(aX2) Total 


G2) (8) ai) 


I1-69-C-4: O'Fallon Comm. Cons. S.D. No. 90. 3 orai pra $148, 410 1,688 
Eee O'Fallon Comm. Cons. S.D. No. 90. . 270, 840 

0 

O'Fallon Twp. H.S.D. No. 203 k x - 62, 770 


Do x i 88 2 70, 840 
1i-71-C-12: Comm. Cons. S.D. No. 70, Freeburg 6 2 41, 170 
Hi-69-C-13: North Chicago ESD No. 64 3 100, 293 100, 291 


1-70-C-13: North Chicago ESD | o . -< 342, 608 


11i-69-C-17: Willmington Comm, Unit S.D.,2094 ; 106,335 
fit.-71-C-19: Braidwood Comm. Cons. S.D: #50. ‘ 5 216, 905 


1N-70-C-20: Reed-Custer Twp. H.S.D. #206 S a aA 3f ERETI 26, 530 (69-240)256 


'-70-C-201: Comm. H.S.D. #123, N. Chicago. ; e 93 2258, 405 1,342 
lii-69-C-601: Mascoutal Comm. H.S.D. #18_- i 163, 863 1 013 
lil-70-C-602: Rantoul Twp. H.S.D. #18- s 128, 075 

lil-69-C-701: Joliet Pub, Schs. Dist. #86 p 904, 230 

Ii-70-C-701: Joliet Pub. Schs, Dist. #86 x 2108, 675 

NI-69-C-1101: Wesclin Comm, U.S.D. #3 . 259. 335 

H\I-69-C-1103: Gifford Comm, Cons. Gr. S. a 

Ii}-70-C-1502: Thomasboro Comm. Cons. S.D. #130 
tii-70-C-1503: Manteno Comm. U.S.D. #5 
iil-68-C-1505: New Lenox Dist. #122. 

1-70-C-1505: New Lenox Dist. #122. 

1i1-69-C-1506: E.S.D, #114, Manhatta 

$1-70-C-1506: E.S.D. #1is: Manhattan. 
1-69-C-1508: Bradley E.S.D. #61_ 

ti}-71-C-1508: Bradley E.S.D, #61 

il-68-C-1602: Homer Comm, S.D. #33 

H-69-C-1601; Bradle: ape eee 4.5.0. 
tl-68-C-1603: Joliet Twp. H.S.D. a 
Hl-69-C-1603: Joliet Twp, H.S.D. Ne FON 
til-70-C-1603: Joliet Twp. H.S.D. No, 204 
I}-69-C-1604: Lincoln-Way H.S.D No. 210, New Lenox. 
1l-70-C-1604: Lincoln-Way H.S.D No. 210, New Lenox. 
Hl-69-C-1701: Valley Viec E.S.0 No, 96, Romeoville.. 
Mi-70-C-1701: Valley Viec E.S.D No, 96, E 
t-69-C-1702: Custer Park S.D. No. 44C i 
HI-69-C-1703: Braceville ESD No. 75.. 

ill-70-C-1703: Braceville ESD No. 75- 
H-69-C-1704: USD No, 81, Joliet______- 
Hi-70-C-1704; USD No, 81, Joliet. 

{II-70-C-1705: Cent. £.C.S.D. No. 103, O'Falion_____- 
Il-70-C-1706: Gardner Comm. Cons. S.D. No. 72-C_._ 
-69-C-1707; Okawville Grade S.D. No. 46 
{-69-C-1708: Bourbonnis ESD No, 53_.... 
Ili-69-C-1709; Herrin Comm, USD No, 44__ 
t-70-C-1709: Herrin Comm. USD No, 44_ 
M-69-C-1710: Plainfield Comm. S.D. No. 202- 
il-70-C-1803; Oswego Comm, USD No, 308.. 
ft-71-C-9101: Peotone Comm. USD No. 207U. 
Ind-70-C-1101 : Maconaquah Sch. Corp 
Ind-69-C-1701: E. Washin; B Sch. Corp, Perin. 
Ind-69-C- ne: ghey D. No. 2, nie 


Pas ~ 
aA eee am 
SS = 


Sor SS SS 


A t Ar aa, 
DOWN AMON m NN Gi NS HK n po D N a i D u N e a oN 
wo 


Aaa e DE Zà A 
lowa-68-C-1101: Lewis Central Comm. S.D__._--.... 
Kans-69-C-3: Derby Unif. S.D. No. 260. + 
Kans-70-C-206: Ft. Leavenwotth Unif. S.D. No, 207_ 
Kans-71-C-206: Ft. Leavenworth Unif. S.D. No. 207... 
Kans-67-C-803: Shawnee Mission Unif. S.D. No, 512.. 
Kans-69-C-1501: Unif. S.D. No. 449, Easton 
Kans-68-C-1602: Cons. Unif. S.D. No. 101, Erie. 
Kans-68-C-1603: Unit. S.D. No. 247, Cherokee.. 
Kans-69-C-1702: Unif, S.D. No. 503, Parsons 


Kans-70--C-1801: Auburn-Washburn Unif. S.D. #371... 


Kans-70-C-1803: Santa Fe Trail Unif. S.D. No. 
Ky-67-C-4: Hardin Co. Bd. of Educ 
Ky-69-C-1601: 

Jefferson Co, S.D. regita 


PCRWOMOWNDONCE BON ANSENED AN & BOW, 


Ky-71-C- ngor: Newport LS.D. 
La-71-C-1; Bossier Parish, Dist. #13 
La-71-C-602: Vernon Parish, Pickering S.D. 
La-71-C-901: Bossier Parish, Dist. #27___ 
La-71-C--1501: Bossier Parish, Dist. #3__.._.. 
Md-67-C-1: Bd, of Ed., Harford Co., Bel Air.. 
rome Bd. of Ed., Harford Co., Bel Air.. 

. of Ed., Anne Arundel Co. _ 

. of Ed., St. Mary's Co... 

of Ed., St. Mary’s Co.. 

-8: Bd. of Ed., Prince Geo. Co. 
Md-89-C-8: Bd. of Ed., Prince Geo. Co___- 
Mass-69-C-605: Town of Shirley Sch. Comm. 
Mass-69-C-1701: No. Andover Sch. Comm. 
Mich-70-C-217: Oscoda Area Schools 


Mich- 70-6-8301: Anchor Bay S.D., Ne 

Minn.-63-C-5: Circle Pines 1.S.D. No. 12. 
Minn.-69-C-5: Circle Pines 1.S.D. No. 12____.. 
Minn.-72-C-601: ind. S.D. No. 390, Baudette- 
Minn.-68-C-1601; 1.S.D. No. 15, Sti Francis... 
Miss,-68-C-2: Biloxi Mun. Sep.'S.D___......--- 
Miss.-70-C-5: Ocean Springs Mun. Sep. S.D... 
Miss._68-C-202: Long Beach Mun. Sep. T IRE 
Miss.-70-C-202: Long Beach Mun. Sep. S.D. 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Subsection 5(aX(1) End of increase period membership 


-—— — - -— 5(sX2)s Maximum —— ~ k = 
Project L Number to to be grant 
No. and applicant No. Priority * be paid on Amount paid on (total) Sadi) XaX2) Total 


a) 


Miss-69-C-701: 
s Co. S.D., Pascagoula 


~18: Oak Grove Reorg. RVI S.D. 
“206: Ft. Osage Reorg. S.D. No, 1_ 
Cons. S.D. No. 1, Hickman M 
: Excelsior Springs S. D. No. 40. 
: Harrisonville H.S.D. 
: Raymore-Peculiar, RI 
Mo- 67-C-1502: SD. of Marshall... 
Mo-67-C-1504: Lexington Reorg. S.D. R-U_ 
Mo-68-C-1505: Hazelwood S.D... 
Mo-69-C-1505: Hazelwood S.D._ 
Mo-68-C-1601 : Fort Zumwalt S.D., O'Fallon.. 
Mo-70-C-1801: Richmond R-XIII S.D____ 
Mont-72-0-803: Great Falls H.S,D_... 
Mont-70-C-906: S.D. No. 57, Havre (Sec. $)_ 
Mont-71-C-1901: E.S.D. No. 14, Shelby (Sec. 9)-._--- 
Mont-71-C-1904: H.S.D. No. 14, Shelby (Sec. 9)__-- 
Mont-71-C-1905: H.S.D. No. 19, Brady (Sec. 9 
Mont-72-C-1907: H.S.D. No. 10, Conrad (Sec. 
Mont-72-C-1908: E.S.D. No. 10, Conrad (Sec. 9). 
jan reh S.D. of the City of Bellevue. 


Nebi 7- C-1: S.D. of the City of Bellevue. 
Nebr-67-C-7 : S.D. No. 2, Grand Island.. 
Nebr-68-C-7: S.D. No. 2, Grand Istand 
Nebr-71-C-12: S.D. of Piattsmouth__ 
Nebr-70-C-801 : S.D. of Papillion.. 
Nebr-70-C-1801 : Shelton Pub. S.D. No. 19-41 

: Churchill Co. S.D., Fallon... 

: Churchill Co. SD., Fallon 

: Churchill Co. S.D., Fallon. 

: Clarke Co. S.D., Las Vegas. 

: Clarke Co. S.D., Las Vegas. 

: Clarke Co. S.D. Las Vegas. 
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: N. Burlington Co. Reg. S.D... 
: Lenape Reg. H.S.D., Medford. 
: Monmouth Reg. H.S.D____.- 
: Bd. of Educ., Evesham Twp. 
: Cherry Hill Twp., Pischs__._ 
: Washington Tup. i Public Schs...... 
: Shore Reg. H.S W. Long Branch... 
: Somers Point Bd. of Educ — 
; Mex. ~69-C-1: Alamogordo Mun. S D, No. 1___..- 
. Mex.-70-C-1: Alamogordo Mun. S.D. No. }_- 


. Mex.-71-C-1: Alamogordo Mun. S.D. No. 1 


. Mex,-67-C-12: Las Cruces S.D, z. 2 

. Mex.-69-C-12: Las Cruces S.D. No. 2 

. Mex.-69-C-402: Gallup-McKinley Co. Bd. of Educ,-- 
. Mex-70-C-501: Clovis Mun. S.D. No, 1 

. Mex-70-C-508: Cloud Craft Mun, S.D. No. 11 

. Mex-69-C-518: Cuba Ind. Rural Schs. 

. Mex-69-C-608: Las Lunas Cons. Schools 


.¥-67-C-409: Common S.D. No. 2, Blooming Grove... * 3 4 b 
-67-C-1501: U.F.S.D. No. 3, Brookhaven... __ ©) R Da 159, 390 _. 
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N. Car-68- CES: Wayne Co. Bd. of Educ. av. Ur Bee 

N Dak-67-C-501: Grand Forks Public S.D. No. 1.. A 251, 712 
N. Dak-71-C-603: Minot Public S.D. No, 1 $ 411, 597 
N. Dak-72-C-2001: Walhalla Pub. S.D. No. 27 * 813, 846 
Ohio-70-C-8: Windham Exempted Village S.! Deo ~ 
Ohio-63-C-9: Mad River Green Local S. D... $ 
Ohio-67-C-15: Mad River Twp. LSD (Dayton). _ 
Ohio-70-C-15: Mad River Twp. LSD (Dayton). 
Ohio-70-C-23: Beavercreek L.S.D. X 
Ohio-71-C-208: Wayne Twp. 
Ohio-71-C-211: Hamilton L.S. 
Ohio-69-C-429: Southeast L.S.D. 
Ohio-70-C-429: Southeast LSD. Ravenna- 
Ohio-68-C-508: Pickerington L.S.D____- 
Onio-67-C-1103: Heath City S.D.. 3 
Ohio-69-C-1701: North Olmsted City Schs___ 
Ohio-70-C-1801: Frontier L.S.D. New Matamoras. 
Okla-69-C-13: Moore |.S.D 
Okla~69-C--415: Claremore 1.S.D. #1 
Okla~70-C-1801 ; Stuard 1.S.D__... 
Okla-70-C-1802: Shawnee 1.S.D. #93______ 
Pa-70-C-603: Pocono Mt. S.D. Swiftwater___ 
R.1.-70-C-1: Twn of Middetown Sch. Comm.. 

Twa of N. Kingstown Sch. Dept. 
Ri -69-C- 2: Twn of N. Kingstown Sch. Dept. 
R.1,-70-C-401: Newport Sch. Dept____ 
So, Car-68-C-1; Summerville’S.D, #2 
So. Car-71-C-401 : Berkeley Co. S.D., Moncks Corner.. 
So. Car-71-C-501 : Sumter Co. S.D. 22, Sumter 
Texas-69-C--2: Ysteta 1.S.D., El Paso... 
Texas-70-C-37: Azle 1.S.0__ 
Texas-69-C-49: Flour Bluff 1.S.D. Corpus Christi 
Texas-70-C-49: Flour Bluff 1.S.D. Corpus Christi i. 
Texas-71-C-49:; Flour Bluff 1.S.D. Corpus Christi a 153, 900 2162, 900 
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ELIGIBLE AND POTENTIALLY ELIGIBLE, UNFUNDED APPLICATIONS FOR ASSISTANCE UNDER SECTIONS 5 AND/OR 9 OF PUBLIC LAW 81-815—Continued 


No. and applicant 
()-@) 


Texas-68-C-61: Del. Valte l. 
Texas-71-C-61: Del. Valle I. 
Texas-69-C-64: Northside |. 
Texas-67-C-80: Burleson 1.5.0. 
Texas-70-C-81: Joshua 1.S.0__ 
Texas-69-C-213: Burkbrunett 1.5.0- 
Texas-70-C-213: Burkbrunett 1.S.D_ 
Texas-70-C-413: Copperas Cove 1.S.D 
Texas-67-C-414: Denison I.S.D 
Texas-67-C-504: North East 1.S.D. San Antonio. 
Texas-69-C-504: North East !.S.D. San Antonio. 
Texas-67-C-509: Pottsboro Common S.D... 
Texas-69-C-804: Judson 1.S.0., Converse. . 
Texas-71-C-804: Judson 1.S.D., Converse.. 
Texas-68-C-1502: Crowley 1.S.D_....- 
Texas-71-C-1502: Crowley 1,S.D_ 
Texas-69-C-1504: Medina anes 1.S.D, Casdroville_- 
Texas-68-C-1601: Peasder 1.S.D___. 
Texas-63-C-1701: Sherman 1.S.D__. 
Texas-70~C-1801: United Cons. 1.S.0., Laredo_- 
Utah-67-C-1: Bd. of Ed. of Tooele Co., Tooele. 
Utah-69-C-3: Weber Co. S.D. Vaden__._---.--- 
Virginia-71-C-1: 

City of Virginia Beach Sch. Bd 


Do. 
Virginia-67- C-3: Fairtax Co. Sch. Bd 
C-5: Co. Sch. Bd. of Yorktown. 
-68-C-12: Prince George Co. Sch. Bd 


Virginia-70-C-14: Sch. Bd, of King George Co- 
Virginia~69-C-17: Co. Sch, Bd. of Prince Wm, Co... 
Virginia-71-C-17: Co, Sch. Bd. of Prince Wm. Co... 


Va-67-C-501 B17: City of Newport News Sch. Bd. 
Wash-68-C-4: Clover Park S.D. #400. 

Wash-67-C-34: Cent Kilsap S.D. #401.. 

Wash-69-C-34: Cent Kilsap S.D. #401 

Wash~70--C-59: So. Kilsap. S.D. #402 

Wash-70-C-513: No. Mason S.D. gent ele 
Wash-69-C-1101: Coulee Dam S.D. #401 __- 
Wash-67-C-1202: Waitsburg Jt. S.D. i i00. 
Wash-67-1301: Dayton S.D. #2. 

Wash-69-C-1701: Grand Coulee S.D. #55-201-205J_-. 
Wash-70-C-1701: Grand Coulee S.D. #55-201-205)_- 
Wash-71-C-1701: Grand Coulee S.D. #55-201-205J_ 
W. Virginia-69-C-801; Pendleton Co. Bd. of Educ 

W. Virginia-71-C-801: Pendleton Co, Bd. of Educ. 

W. Virginia-71-C-1901: Berkeley Co. Pub. Schs. 


Wis-71-C-1001: Jt. S.D. #1 TA of Bayfield___. 
Wis-69-C-1701: ff a #1 ie e of Black Ea 


Subsection (a1) 


Number to 


Priority t be paid on Amount 


5(aX(2)s 
to be 


paid on 


t End of increase period membership 
Maximum 


grant 
(total) Stal) 
(8) (9 


5(aX(2) 
a0) 


~~ 


NUNO pee 
eae 


909, 758 
1, 126, 624 


$169, 344 


298, 294 15,340 


61, 396, 821 


t Figures in parens-subpriority. 


2 Tentative data, application has not been processed. 
* Section 5(aX3) ). 

4 includes 1968 grant and pupils, 

$ includes 1969 maximum. 

* Section 8 also, 

7 Keesler A.F. waiver. 


III. Pusiic Law 81-815—PROVIDING FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION IN 
FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


PURPOSE 


Public Law 81-815 authorizes Federal fi- 
nancial assistance for constructon by local 
education agencies of urgently needed mini- 
mum school facilities In school districts 
which have had substantial increases in 
school membership as a result of new or in- 
creased Federal activities. Assistance is also 
authorized for construction of minimum 
school facilities by local education agencies 
for pupils residing on Indian lands, and by 
the Federal Government on Federal property 
(such as Army, Navy, and Air Force installa- 
tions) when no State! or local education 
agency can legally do so. 

Payments may be made to local education 
agencies where there has been or will be an 
increase in school membership of children 
residing on Federal property, of children re- 
siding on private property with a parent em- 


1A recent amendment brings American 
Samoa under provisions of P.L. 81-815 as a 
State. 


138, 716, 933 1194, 195 1 649, 189 


* Request. 


® Waiver less than numbers eligible for district as whole. 


10 209 considered to be sec. 9. 


u Excludes overlapping applications. 


12 Waiver (3), 
® From 1969. 


ployed on Federal property, or of children 
whose membership has resulted or will result 
from activities of the United States, carried 
on directly or through a contractor. Provi- 
sions of the Act are specific regarding the 
increase in the number of such children in 
the applicant’s schools required to estab- 
lish eligibility for aid during any 4-year in- 
crease period and the amount of Federal as- 
sistance authorized. Congress has amended 
and extended the provisions of P.L, 81-815 a 
number of times since its enactment. P.L. 
85-620, which the President signed on Aug- 
ust 12, 1958, made permanent certain provi- 
sions of the Act concerning children who 
reside on Federal property. P.L. 89-750, ap- 
proved November 3, 1966, made permanent 
the provisions of section 14, which formerly 
pertained to children residing on Federal 
property, primarily Indian reservations, and 
P.L. 90-247, approved January 2, 1968, made 
the provisions applicable exclusively to In- 
dian lands. Authorization for payment for all 
other categories of Federal impact has been 
extended from time to time since 1958, most 
recently by P.L. 90-247 to June 30, 1970. 
Thus, for fiseal year 1969, the provisions for 
all categories of children were in effect. 


The law contains two sets of provisions un- 
der which Federal funds for school construc- 
tion may be granted to local education agen- 
cles. Sections 5 and 9 of the Act authorize 
grants based on increases in federally con- 
nected membership (under section 9 only if 
the increase is expected to be of temporary 
duration), and section 14 authorizes grants 
based on numbers of children who reside on 
Indian lands and for whom responsible local 
education agencies are unable to provide 
needed minimum school facilities. 


GRANTS BASED ON INCREASES IN FEDERALLY 
CONNECTED MEMBERSHIP—SECTIONS 5 AND 9 


Estimating increases tn membership 


Each application filed by a local education 
agency under section 5 or section 9 is a claim 
for Federal assistance for the construction of 
school facilities based on an increase in fed- 
erally connected children in the school dis- 
trict in a specific 4-year period. Applicants 
may file claims in the 3d or 4th year of any 
increase period and the Commissioner is re- 
quired to estimate the increase in the mem- 
bership of federally connected children as of 
the end of that increase period. Total mem- 
bership may be estimated for 2 years beyond 
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the end of the 4-year increase period for de- 
termining unhoused children, This permits 
more effective advance planning for school 
construction, except when funds are insuffi- 
cient to fund all eligible applications, such as 
in fiscal years 1967, 1968, and 1969. 

Under the Act as currently amended, the 
increase period and the base year move for- 
ward 1 year each July 1. For example, the 
1969 fiscal year covered by this report is the 
4th year of the 4-year increase period July 1, 
1965 to June 30, 1969, and the 3d year of 
the 4-year increase period July 1, 1966 to 
June 30, 1970. 

Eligibility requirements (section 5) 

Three categories of federally connected 
school children may be considered in deter- 
mining the eligibility of local education 
agencies for Federal funds under this section 
of P.L. 81-815. Two of these categories [sub- 
sections 5(a)(1) and 5(a)(2)] are based on 
the relationship of the children to Federal 
property, Children classified under subsec- 
tion 5(a)(1) are those who reside on Federal 
property with a parent who works on Federal 
property; children classified under subsection 
5(a)(2) are those who either reside on Fed- 
eral property or whose parents work on Fed- 
eral property, but not both, The Federal prop- 
erty on which a claim is based must be in the 
same State as the applicant or within rea- 
sonable commuting distance of the school 
district. 

To be eligible for a grant of funds under 
subsection 5(a) (1) and 5(a) (2) categories, 
a school district must, during a 4-year in- 
crease period, have an increase in member- 
ship in one or both categories of at least 20 
children and equal to at least 6 percent of 
the district’s total average daily member- 
ship * in the base year—t.e., the school year 
preceding the 4-year increase period. 

The third category of federally connected 
children is defined in subsection 5(a) (3) to 
include those children whose attendance in 
an applicant district is due to activities of 
the United States carried on directly or 
through a contractor. To be eligible for pay- 
ment under this provision, the school dis- 
trict’s estimated membership increase in the 
4-year period must be at least 20 in number 
and at least 10 percent of the total base- 
year average daily membership. In addition, 
it must be established that the construction 
of needed minimum facilities for that num- 
ber of children would impose an undue fi- 
nancial burden on the taxing and borrow- 
ing power of the district. 


Number of children counted jor payment 


In addition to the foregoing minimum re- 
quirements for increased membership, school 
districts are required under section 5 to ab- 
sorb an increase of 6 percent in non-federal 
membership during any 4-year increase 
period. Should a district fail to meet this 
requirement, the difference between 106 per- 
cent of the non-federal average daily mem- 
bership in the base year and the estimated 
non-federal membership as of the end of 
the increase period is deducted from the 
number of qualifying federally connected 
children in determining the number of pu- 
pils counted for payment. 

The number of pupils counted for the pay- 
ment is also limited to the number in excess 
of the estimated federally connected mem- 
bership as of the end of an increase period 
covered by a prior eligible application, or 
of the number of such pupils previously 
counted for payment. 


Amount of the Federal payment 


The maximum allowable grant under sec- 
tion 5 is determined by multiplying the num- 


2 Average daily membership is determined 
in accordance with State law and practice. 
By definition the term means the aggregate 
number of days of membership in the appli- 
cant school district divided by the number 
of days school was actually in session. 
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ber of federally connected children to be 
counted for payment under subsection 5(a) 
(1) by 95 percent of the average per-pupil 
cost of constructing minimum school facili- 
ties in the applicant’s State during the 2d 
year of the 4-year increase period designated 
in the application; those to be counted under 
subsection 5(a) (2) by 50 percent; and those 
under subsection 5(a) (3) by 45 percent, 

The amount is further limited to the ac- 
tual cost of constructing minimum school 
facilities in the applicant district for chil- 
dren who would otherwise be without such 
facilities. 


UNIFORM ACCOUNTING STANDARDS 
FOR DEFENSE DEPARTMENT—IS- 
SUANCE OF REGULATIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, the 
first regulations establishing uniform 
cost accounting standards for defense 
contractors will be published by January, 
1972, and will become effective by the 
following July 1. 

The schedules for the new regulations 
are contained in a letter from Elmer B. 
Staats, the Comptroller General of the 
United States and Chairman of the Cost 
Accounting Standards Board, which Iam 
making public today. The Board was 
created by Congress in 1970 following 
hearings by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate, and 
legislation which I proposed and which is 
now law. 

The new regulations can be the begin- 
ning of a fundamental and much needed 
reform of accounting practices in the de- 
fense industry. 

Moreover, if the changes work well, I 
see no reason why similar ones could not 
be used to clean up the mess in corporate 
accounting generally. 

Defense contractors will be required 
under the new rules to disclose their cost 
accounting practices and to follow those 
practices consistently. 

Several specific cost accounting stand- 
ards will also be issued by January 1972, 
to become effective in July. A more com- 
prehensive set of standards is being con- 
sidered and will probably be decided upon 
in the near future. 

The potential significance of these 
steps cannot be over-emphasized. 

We found in our investigation of mili- 
tary spending that the lack of uniformity 
in cost accounting was being used to 
cover up practices that cannot be toler- 
ated. 

Some defense contractors have used 
the confusion that now pervades cost 
accounting to disguise double counting 
of costs, excessive profits, and other ques- 
tionable charges. 

The Cost Accounting Standards Board 
is itself, by its progress and expeditious 
action, setting a new standard of effi- 
ciency in the operations of a government 
agency. It has managed so far to move 
ahead into an area of problems that have 
plagued both Government and industry 
for many years, and has already made ex- 
cellent headway in the few months of 
the Board's existence. 

The Board’s work has been facilitated 
by the cooperation of a number of Gov- 
ernment agencies, professional account- 
ing organizations, and industry repre- 
sentatives. 
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I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Staats letter be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Washington, D.C., October 21, 1971. 
Hon, WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Proxmire: Your letter of 
September 20, 1971, inquires about the prog- 
ress we are making in establishing Cost Ac- 
counting Standards for defense contracts. 
You express an interest in our overall plan- 
ning and timing for promulgating such 
standards. 

As you know, there was about a 5-month 
lag between the time the Board was estab- 
lished by Public Law 91-379 (approved Au- 
gust 15, 1970) and the time funds were first 
provided for operation of the Board in the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1971 (ap- 
proved January 8, 1971). The members of the 
Board were appointed in January 1971 and 
an Executive Secretary was appointed and 
started work with the Board on March 29, 
1971. 

Since March we have selected 17 profes- 
sional staff members from Government, in- 
dustry, and the public accounting profession. 
The staff includes 10 Certified Public Ac- 
countants, 4 lawyers and 3 individuals who 
come from industry comptrollers’ offices. 
Their recruitment is the result of review of 
approximately 575 applications and inter- 
views conducted with about 100 individuals. 
The work of the staff is currently supple- 
mented by three consultants who are profes- 
sors at major universities. 

The Board intends to cooperate in every 
way with the various groups which are in- 
terested in its activities, Government. agen- 
cies, professional accounting organizations, 
and industry associations which represent 
contractors. The Board has met with repre- 
sentatives of these groups, and its staff has 
developed working relationships with them. 
Every opportunity has been provided for in- 
formal exchange of information and sugges- 
tions about progress toward the objectives 
established for the Board. 

Staff effort is concentrated in five major 
areas, most of which arise out of the enabling 
legislation itself. These five areas are sum- 
marized below. 


DISCLOSURE STATEMENTS 


As a condition to entering into any nego- 
tiated defense contract in excess of $100,000, 
contractors will be required to file with the 
Government statements disclosing their cost 
accounting practices: The contractors will 
then be required to follow those disclosed 
practices consistently. Changes will be per- 
mitted in disclosed cost accounting practices 
under rules to be prescribed by the Board. 

In developing the disclosure regulation, we 
are designing a statement that will provide 
compliance with the legislative requirements 
for disclosure and consistency and at the 
same time facilitate establishment of a data 
bank showing what contractors’ cost ac- 
counting practices are by class of contractor, 
by dollar volume of business with the Goy- 
ernment in relation to total business, by size 
of contractor, etc. This kind of empirical 
data does not now exist anywhere in the 
United States. With such information the 
Government will be in a better position to 
develop specific Cost Accounting Standards, 

A preliminary draft of a Disclosure State- 
ment has been prepared by the staff and has 
been sent to selected industry associations, 
Government agencies, and professional ac- 
counting associations for review and com- 
ment. In addition, the draft Disclosure 
Statement has been distributed to 32 defense 
contractors and subcontractors for field test- 
ing; that is, sample statements are being 
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filled out with the intent of ascertaining any 
difficulties encountered. 

Following the initial input from organiza- 
tions from whom comments are being solic- 
ited and modification on the basis of field 
testing, the proposed Disclosure Statement, 
with attendant rules and regulations, will be 
published in the Federal Register for further 
comment. The first publication in the Federal 
Register is expected by January 1972. A sec- 
ond publication in the Federal Register and 
the 60-day advance notice to the Congress of 
the proposed rulemaking, as required by Pub- 
lic Law 91-379, are expected by the end of 
February 1972. The statutory promulgation 
procedures that must be followed by the 
Board require the passage of a minimum of 
121 days and a maximum of 209 days after the 
second publication in the Federal Register 
before any rule or regulation of the Board 
will become effective. Thus, the effective date 
for requiring Disclosure Statements will 
probably be July 1, 1972. This procedure per- 
mits ample advance notice to all contractors 
to make ready for the filing. 


COST ACCOUNTING STANDARDS 


The second major area of staff effort con- 
cerns research and development leading to 
the promulgation of specific Cost Accounting 
Standards. Our staff has identified more than 
100 subjects that could possibly lead to 
standards. Of these, seven subjects were 
selected by the Board for initial research and 
development because they were highlighted 
as significant problem areas in the General 
Accounting Office feasibility study and in tes- 
timony before the Congress on proposed leg- 
islation that led to the Board’s creation. 

The seven subjects are summarized as 
follows: 

1, Eliminating the instances in which like 
items of cost are charged to defense con- 
tracts in the same time period both as di- 
rect costs and as a pro-rata share of indirect 
costs—commonly termed “double counting”. 

2. Providing consistency between the man- 
ner in which contractors present cost data 
in pricing proposals and the manner in 
which they record the actual cost of con- 
tract performance. 

3. Separate identification and segregation 
in contractors’ records of costs made unal- 
lowable by Government regulation. 

4. Criteria for equitable selection of the 
base period during which indirect costs are 
incurred and accumulated for distribution 
to the contract work performed in that 
period. 

5. Appropriate handling of credit where 
they relate to costs previously charged to 
defense contracts. 

6. Methods by which depreciation charges 
are to be computed and allocated to de- 
fense contracts. 

7. Appropriate methods to be followed in 
the allocation of general and administrative 
expenses to Government contracts. 

We are moving forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible on each of these subjects as candi- 
dates for promulgation of Cost Accounting 
Standards. It is anticipated that several pro- 
posed Cost Accounting Standards will have 
been developed to a point where their initial 
publication can take place by January 1972. 
The same promulgation procedures will be 
followed for Cost Accounting Standards as 
were outlined above for Disclosure State- 
ments, with the result that the first stand- 
ards will probably become effective July 1, 
1972. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Another subject embodied in the enabling 
legislation of the Board is the authorization 
to exempt classes and categories of defense 
contractors and subcontractors from Board 
standards, rules and regulations. The staff is 
considering possible bases for exempting con- 
tractors and subcontractors such as the dol- 
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lar volume of Government negotiated con- 
tracts in relation to a company’s total busi- 
ness and the dollar volume of such contracts 
in relation to advertised fixed-price con- 
tracts, There is the possibility, of course, that 
no blanket exemptions will be authorized 
by the Board; instead, the Board may con- 
sider exemptions to Individual standards on 
a case-by-case basis. 
EXAMINATION OF RECORDS 

A fourth major area under consideration 
concerns examination of records to deter- 
mine that contractors are in compliance 
with established Cost Accounting Stand- 
ards and Board rules and regulations in- 
cluding Disclosure Statements. The Board's 
enabling legislation states that the Board, 
the Comptroller General, or the head of 
the contracting agency shall have access 
to contractors’ records for the purpose of 
determining compliance. The Board’s staff 
is studying (1) who should make the exam- 
ination, (2) how frequently the examination 
should be made, (3) the scope of the exam- 
ination, (4) the type of report to be pre- 
pared, (5) to whom the report should be 
directed, and (6) who should make the de- 
termination of compliance. 

TERMINOLOGY AND CONCEPTS 

We are currently developing a glossary 
of terms dealing with cost accounting; none 
adequate to the need currently exists. The 
purpose of this effort is to provide consist- 
ency and comprehension in any materials 
promulgated by the Board. When stand- 
ards are issued, they will carry the Board's 
definitions of key words and phrases. 

The Board's staff has been working with 
the Management Accounting Practices Com- 
mittee (MAP) of the National Association 
of Accountants on the Committee’s develop- 
ment of a statement of objectives or con- 
cepts for contract costing. The purpose of 
the statement will be to provide the criteria 
against which specific Cost Accounting 
Standards can be tested to provide better 
assurance that they are consistent and are 
not based on mutually exclusive or con- 
flicting objectives. Several meetings have 
been held with the MAP Committee at 
which Board and staff views have been of- 
fered on the proposed statement. These 
discussions are continuing. 

The MAP Committee is comprised of out- 
standing professional accountants. Accord- 
ingly, the Board will recognize the state- 
ment of concepts for contract costing, when 
published, as coming from an authoritative 
body and as such it will be considered, to- 
gether with other authoritative literature 
of the accounting profession, in develop- 
ment of Cost Accounting Standards. 

We trust that this summary of our prog- 
ress to date is responsive to your request. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 
Chairman. 


CONSUMERS SHOULD HAVE THE 
FACTS ABOUT NONPRESCRIPTION 
DRUGS 


Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President, a great 
many Americans have no idea what is 
contained in the pills they “pop” every 
day. Many so-called new drugs are sim- 
ply new brand-name versions of old in- 
gredients. A major contributor to this 
problem, I feel, is misleading advertising 
by drug manufacturers. 

This situation deeply disturbs me. For 
this reason I would like to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to a thought- 
provoking article on the problem in the 
October 21 issue of the Machinist, the 
newspaper published by the Internation- 
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al Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers. 

The article, written by Sidney Mar- 
golius, presents many disquieting facts. 
One in particular is the revelation that 
drug companies in their advertisements 
often omit vital information which is 
necessary for intelligent self-medication. 
Even more disturbing is the possible dan- 
ger he mentions of people overmedicat- 
ing themselves or becoming psychologi- 
cally dependent on certain nonprescrip- 
tion drugs. 

Certainly we can all benefit from a 
deeper look into this problem. The Small 
Business Committee’s Monopoly Sub- 
committee, of which I am a member, is 
now making an intensive study of this 
subject. 

I commend the Machinist and Sidney 
Margolius for their efforts in this regard 
and ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Machinist, Oct. 21, 1971] 
MISLEADING MEDICINE ADS 


(By Sidney Margolius) 

While some medical authorities for a long 
time have questioned the claims and even 
effectiveness of many household remedies 
sold without prescriptions, government 
authorities at long last are getting braver 
about challenging such products. 

Recently Dr. Charles Edwards, head of the 
Food and Drug Administration, told a Con- 
gressional committee that the FDA had 
sought to seize Excedrin P.M., Asper Sleep 
and Ornex because manufacturers had indi- 
cated in ads that these were something 
“new.” But when charged with failure to 
comply with “new drug” requirements, the 
manufacturers then contended that the 
products were not new but consisted only of 
well-known ingredients. 

One of the most revealing incidents, show- 
ing how manufacturers reformulate, repack- 
age and rename old ingredients, is the case 
of Vivarian, This product is being promoted 
as making you “a more exciting woman” if 
you have come to realize that you may be 
“boring your husband to death.” 


ONLY CAFFEINE 


But it turned out that the main active 
ingredient in Vivarin, as in many similar 
stimulants, is caffeine, at three times the 
cost of a cup of coffee which even an exciting 
wife could easily prepare. 

Sometimes doctors themselves seem to be- 
come captivated by a particular over-the- 
counter medicine when it Is simply a brand- 
name version of standard ingredients. Such 
is the case with Maalox, a widely-used com- 
bination of aluminum hydroxide, magnesium 
oxide, and sodium, which outsells many 
similar products that cost less. 

While antacids for indigestion and laxa- 
tives are probably the most widely-promoted 
over-the-counter medicines, another heavily 
advertised group is nonprescription sleeping 
pills. Most of these merely have a mild anti- 
histamine as the chief active ingredient and 
are “essentially ineffective in the dosages 
used,” Commissioner Edwards has said. 

Whether they make you sleep or not, the 
public certainly is buying a lot of them. 
There now is a huge assortment on the mar- 
ket including such widely-advertised brands 
as Sominex, Nytol, Compoz, Mr. Sleep, Nerv- 
ine, Sta Kalm, Quiet World, Dormin and 
Sleep-Eze. Actually people could fool them- 
selves at less cost by buying the private- 
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brand antihistamine “sleep” products for 
as little as $1 instead of paying $2 for the ad- 
vertised brands. 

EFFECTS OF ADVERTISING 


However, there may be other dangers than 
inflated prices in overmedicating yourself 
with non-prescription drugs. Dr. Edwards 
has warned that the overuse of “mood drugs” 
is becoming increasingly acute, He attributes 
the heavy use to “the tremendous wave of 
advertising, especially on TV, creating an 
environment in which the consumer feels 
that reaching for a pill, tablet or capsule is 
a panacea for all his life.” He believes that 
the antihistamine in many of the nonpre- 
scription sleep products could create psy- 
chological dependency. 

W. James Bicket, a representative of the 
American Pharmaceutical Assn., the national 
organization of pharmacists, also has testi- 
fied that much advertising for non-prescrip- 
tion drugs exaggerates and “even attempts 
to convince people they have non-ex- 
istent diseases.” 

Yet none of the government agencies, in- 
cluding the Federal Trade Commission which 
has the major responsibility over advertising, 
has stepped in to tone down the misleading 
commercials. The fooling that takes place 
nowadays more often is in the omission of 
relevant facts than in the actual commission 
of a deception. Thus manufacturers of pain- 
relieving products advertise over and over 
that they have more of “the most effective 
ingredient” or “the ingredient that doctors 
recommend” without saying that this much- 
boasted “ingredient” is merely aspirin. 

The first step in cleaning up some of the 
misleading medicine advertising would be to 
require that if the manufacturer claims 
highly-effective ingredients in ads, he must 
name them. Presently he is required to name 
the active ingredients on the labels but not 
in his ads or TV commercials. 

Many retailers now offer an increasing 
number of household medicines packaged 
under their own brand names at sharply 
lower prices. If you are dealing with a reli- 
able store, all you really need do to assure 
yourself that you are getting an equivalent 
product, is to read the list of ingredients 
on the bottle or box. 

If you do, you may also observe that 
many of these advertised products are simply 
old-time remedies, like the bicarbonate of 
soda (baking soda) found in many brand- 
name digestive products, sometimes in com- 
bination with our old friend, that famous 
“most effective ingredient—aspirin.” 


THE U.N. VOTE ON CHINA 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the 
United Nations’ vote last Monday to seat 
mainland China and expel Nationalist 
China has given rise to considerable an- 
ger and threats of recriminations on the 
part of the United States. 

The vote was indeed inequitable and 
regrettable in its treatment of Nation- 
alist China. And many have called for 
a reduction of our financial obligations 
to the U.N. Others have stated that we 
should withdraw from that international 
body because it no longer represents our 
interests. 

However, I would urge my colleagues 
to give close scrutiny to an article which 
appeared in the July 1971 issue of Cath- 
olic World. The article was written by 
our Ambassador to the African nation 
of Burundi, Mr. Thomas Patrick Melady. 

I have known Mr. Melady for some 
time. Last February I had the opportu- 
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nity to visit with him in Burundi while 
heading a Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee study mission to Central and 
East Africa. I am very impressed with 
his capabilities, his foresight and the 
acute understanding he has concerning 
problems of the Third World. 

In his article entitled, “The United 
Nations Faces the Next 25 Years,” Mr. 
Melady observes that the presence of the 
“Third World in the United Nations has 
turned it into a truly global institution.” 

He goes on to state that— 

Once the impact of the new nations was 
felt at the United Nations, a significant 
change in the items under discussion on 
the annual General Assembly Agenda could 
be observed. The Third World brought into 
the halls of the United Nations the poor 
man and made him a topic of concern for 
the major powers. 


Mr. Melady recounts the grim predic- 
tions that the admission of these “small 
poor states” would distract the United 
Nations from the major problems facing 
the world in favor of the narrow inter- 
ests of these countries. 

He notes that— 

The opposite has happened: the Third 
World has humanized the United Nations 
and sustained a larger view of a world strug- 
gling to achieve the vision of mankind ever 
evolving toward a better life for all. 


I believe that Mr. Melady strikes to the 
heart of what the United Nations is to- 
day. For all our complaints as to its in- 
effectiveness and weaknesses, the U.N. is 
truly a universal institution. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Mel- 
ady’s article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue UNITED NATIONS Faces THE NExT 25 
YEARS 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the United 
Nations has come and gone. Forty-fiye heads 
of state or government and ninety-one for- 
eign ministers attended the twenty-fifth 
United Nations General Assembly. It was an 
unprecedented moment of international di- 
plomacy, All of these high international per- 
sonalities engaged in multilateral and bi- 
lateral talks. 

President Nixon gave a major policy address 
at the United Nations on October 23, 1970. 
Secretary of State Rogers had bilateral meet- 
ings with twenty-one heads of state or gov- 
ernment. 

President Nixon, after listening to the 
speech of the world’s longest reigning head 
of state, His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie 
I, stressed in his address United States sup- 
port for the United Nations and its programs. 
The President gave great emphasis to the 
ability of the United Nations to work in the 
field of the family of man's struggle for a 
better life; in mankind’s war on the triple 
curse of poverty, illiteracy, and disease. He 
especially suggested that the United Nations 
concentrate on reducing the gap between 
the rich and the poor in the family of man; 
curb the pollution of the world environment, 
protect the seabed resources for the benefit of 
all, limit the galloping birth rate, assure the 
humane treatment of prisoners of war, and 
take appropriate action against drug abuse 
and air piracy. 

The Silver Anniversary recorded some dis- 
tinct accomplishments. There were also some 
clear disappointments. Inspired by the Presi- 
dent’s address, the United Nations pro- 
claimed that the seabed beyond the area of 
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international jurisdiction was a “common 
heritage” of the family of man. Many ob- 
servers believed that this declaration may 
be recorded as one of the greatest accom- 
plishments of the twenty-fifth anniversary, 
as it will especially protect for the develop- 
ing countries their future access to the reve- 
nues that will be produced from these in- 
ternational resources. In order to implement 
this concept, the Assembly called for a con- 
ference on seabeds and the Law of the Sea 
in 1973. 

The Assembly also: 

1. Established a United Nations Volunteer 
Corps. 

2. Set targets and adopted a comprehensive 
strategy for the second development decade. 

3. Spoke strongly on the humane treat- 
ment of prisoners of war, aerial hijacking, 
and illicit drug abuse. : 

The clear disappointments included the 
failure to make any progress on peacekeep- 
ing. The Assembly also failed to approve a 
United States-sponsored proposal to create 
@ committee to examine ways to improve the 
role of the International Court of Justice. 
Failure to enact the proposal for a United 
Nations Commissioner to protect Human 
Rights caused disappointment in human- 
itarian circles. 

The United Nations is an international 
forum, and some feel this aspect was exag- 
gerated at the twenty-fifth session which 
adopted five major declarations. They were: 

1. The declaration on friendly relations 
between states. 

2. The strategy for the second develop- 
ment decade. 

3. Strengthening international security. 

4. The declaration on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary. 

5. The declaration on the tenth anniversary 
of the colonialism resolution. 

While the first three were regarded by most 
observers as appropriate forward-moving 
steps for the world body, the last two gen- 
erated a great deal of controversy, The last 
one particularly was regarded as being un- 
balanced, as it gave the United Nations bless- 
ing to the use of violence by liberation move- 
ments and called for further mandatory sanc- 
tions in southern Africa. 

There were fifty founding members at San 
Francisco in 1945. Part way through the 
twenty-fifth anniversary session in 1970, the 
Fiji Islands were admitted as the 127th mem- 
ber of the world body. 

The admission of the 127th member gen- 
erated some concern about the advisability 
of automatically admitting mini-states to the 
United Nations solely because they become 
independent. 

The anniversary session was the occasion 
for many to re-evaluate the United Nations. 
Among these was the President's Commission 
for the Observance of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. The Commission, headed by Ambas- 
sador Henry Cabot Lodge, was concerned 
about the decline in public support for the 
United Nations among Americans. While 
around 80% of Americans once believed that 
the United Nations was the best hope for 
peace, only around 50% so believed this in 
1970. While very few felt that the United 
Nations was in danger of collapse, there was 
clear indication that many in the twenty- 
fifth anniversary year regarded the institu- 
tion as somewhat irrelevant to the modern 
world situation. 

However, the world at long last has in 
the United Nations an international] insti- 
tution with worldwide membership which is 
dedicated to saving succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, And furthermore 
we have a going organization which has as its 
goals “to reaffirm faith in the fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, and in the equal rights 
of men and women and of nations large and 
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small. To promote social progress and better 
standards of life.” 

The United Nations has six principal or- 
gans to implement these noble goals. They 
are the General Assembly, the Security Coun- 
cil, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, the International Court 
of Justice, and the Secretariat. 

They are all well established and function- 
ing mechanisms, For the first time in history 
such an organization exists. 


PRESENCE OF THIRD WORLD 


The presence of the Third World at the 
United Nations is a significant new political 
development of the past decade. Every Sep- 
tember each new General Assembly of the 
United Nations unfolds another chapter in 
the postwar rise of the Third World and the 
significant changes this has brought in inter- 
national affairs. Today, any observer stand- 
ing at the top of the escalator used by United 
Nations delegates at the General Assembly 
building in New York can read—in micro- 
cosm—the story of Afro-Asian emergence in 
the sight of a turban, a sari, or a boubou. It 
is like holding up a mirror to the emergence 
of the Third World. 

By 1955, the tenth anniversary of the 
United Nations, the late Dag Hammarskjold 
cited in his annual report “the great up- 
heaval in the relationship of nations and 
peoples that is under way” and pointed out 
that “the peoples of Asia today, and of Africa 
tomorrow, are moving toward a new relation- 
ship with what history calls the West.” By 
1957, as the pace of the change quickened, 
Mr. Hammarskjold reported: 

“The United Nations reflects, but is in no 
sense a cause of, the renaissance of Asia, the 
awakening of Africa, and the other great 
changes that are under way in the balance 
of power and relationships of the peoples are 
likewise part of the dynamics of history itself, 
As always, they bring with them many grave 
problems of adjustment.” 

The mirror threw back a much different 
image from that of 1945, when the United 
Nations was mainly a white man’s club. The 
people of color who, in 1945, constituted the 
majority of the world’s population were 
hardly represented. By the time the United 
Nations celebrated its twentieth anniversary 
in 1965, this situation had significantly 
changed—from eleven Afro-Asian states pres- 
ent in 1945 to sixty-five in 1967. And the four 
new nations of the Caribbean that are inhab- 
ited predominantly by the peoples of color 
also can be added to the Third World. In 
1970, with the admission of Fiji, the majority 
of the 127 members were Third World states. 

The presence of the Third World in the 
United Nations has turned it into a truly 
global institution. The point was made dra- 
matically by Pope Paul VI on his visit to the 
United Nations on October 4, 1965, when he 
declared: 

“Permit us to congratulate you on having 
had the wisdom to open this Assembly to 
the young peoples, to the States which have 
recently attained independence and national 
freedom. Their presence here is the proof of 
the universality and magnanimity which in- 
spire the principle of this institution.” 

Once the impact of the new nations was 
felt at the United Nations, a significant 
change in the items under discussion on the 
annual General Assembly Agenda could be 
observed. The Third World brought into the 
halls of the United Nations the poor man and 
made him a topic of concern for the major 
powers. 

For the Third World nations, the United 
Nations is a unique opportunity and a spe- 
cial instrument. Through their permanent 
missions to the United Nations they are able 
to maintain contact with fellow Third World 
countries without the heavy commitment of 
men and money to diplomatic missions in 
all these countries. Thus most Afro-Asian 
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states assign their leading diplomats to the 
United Nations post. 

More important, the United Nations is the 
only place in the world where the influence 
of these countries outweighs their economic 
and military strength. And it is through the 
Secretariat and the Secretary-General that 
their infiuence is particularly felt. This 
strength was clearly evident in the arrange- 
ments for the visit of Pope Paul VI to the 
United Nations in October, 1965. The Third 
World nations enthusiastically supported the 
visit because they felt that the Pope would 
add the prestige and influence of the Holy 
See in support of their three central con- 
cerns: war, peace and disarmament; efforts 
to eliminate racism and colonialism; aid pro- 
grams to reduce poverty, illiteracy and dis- 
ease. As expected, Pope Paul’s visit was sig- 
nificant on all three counts. 

The support coming for the Third World 
nations at the United Nations by the Holy 
See and other international religious and 
humanitarian groups has influenced the 
whole complex of the United Nations—from 
the offices of the Secretary-General and spe- 
cialized agencies to the periphery of non- 
governmental bodies. All three central con- 
cerns of the Third World are now in the fore- 
front of United Nations interest. This is a 
far cry from the grim prediction that the 
admission of these “small, poor states” would 
distract the United Nations from the major 
problems facing the world in favor of the 
narrow interests of these countries. The op- 
posite has happened: the Third World has 
humanized the United Nations and sustained 
a larger view of a world struggling to achieve 
the vision of mankind ever evolving toward 
a better life for all. 

The presence of the Third World has al- 
most transformed the United Nations into 
a fully universal institution. The China 
question is the one main question to be re- 
solved in this regard. One has the feeling 
that, as we enter the second twenty-five 
year period, we are at the eve of an equitable 
solution to this problem that has been a 
vexing one for all advocates of universality. 
Here again, there was no predestined guar- 
antee that the United Nations would solve 
this problem the moment it appeared on the 
agenda of the United Nations, Nevertheless 
the United Nations machinery provided the 
forum for over ten years of discussion and 
this dialogue has in it the seeds of eventual 
solution, 


THREE NEW SOURCES OF CRITICISM 


Three new schools of criticism for the 
United Nations have developed in the past 
few years. First, the advocates of rapid evolu- 
tion from the United Nations institution to 
a world government have been disappointed 
that the United Nations did not evolve to a 
new super-world sovereignty in its first 
twenty-five years. In the late 40’s and the 
early 50’s there was in Western circles a small 
but articulate group supporting the United 
Nations as a means to a goal that they 
wanted—world government. As a matter of 
fact, world government was never envisaged 
as the end-product of the new institution 
launched in 1945 at San Francisco. The 
United Nations is not a supra-state. It does 
not legislate, though it provides machinery 
for member states to cooperate in an orga- 
nization of sovereign states. 

The world government enthusiasts in the 
first few years of the United Nations seized 
upon it as a means to accomplish their end. 
Now, twenty-five years later, while the United 
Nations has facilitated greater conversation 
and in many ways has implemented Teilhard 
de Chardin’s vision of universal pluralism, 
it has not resulted in world government. 
This group of early enthusiasts has, in a way, 
soured on the United Nations and has joined 
the original isolationists and others in criti- 
cizing it. 
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Second, Israel always has had an articulate 
group of supporters. Since the United Na- 
tions facilitated, if not sponsored, the birth 
of the state of Israel in 1947, the pro-Israel 
enthusiasts enlarged their affection for Israel 
to include the United Nations. It was a mat- 
ter of course in the 50's to find that American 
organizations who were wholeheartedly sup- 
porting Israel were also in the pro-United 
Nations group. 

In the past few years Israel had been wit- 
nessing some difficulties in the United Na- 
tions. The strengthened nationalism of the 
Arab states plus their “marriage de con- 
venance” with select Afro-Asian countries has 
given them a vastly strengthened posture at 
the United Nations. In the 1970 General As- 
sembly, Israel was defeated on several key 
matters affecting its interests. This new de- 
velopment has resulted in some of the pro- 
Israeli supporters cooling their affections 
towards the United Nations. 

Another area of criticism of the United 
Nations has been the subsidiary role that it 
has played in any attempts at resolving the 
Vietnam conflict. These critics hold that 
“somehow” the United Nations should have 
been able to resolve this problem. As a mat- 
ter of fact Vietnam never did emerge as a 
full-scale world conflict. Nor is the United 
Nations involved in the present negotiations. 

This criticism is based on the assumption 
that the United Nations should contain prop- 
erties of greatness—if not magic—that would 
allow it to resolye—and to everyone’s satis- 
faction—the problems plaguing mankind. It 
has not been able to do this in the case of 
Vietnam. Should the United Nations be 
“written off” for this and other defects and 
non-accomplishments? 

These three developments are unfortunate 
and, while it is only perhaps natural for 
groups with overriding primary interests to 
be disappointed when the United Nations no 
longer coincidentally supports their interest, 
one would hope that they would rise above 
the temptation to do harm to an institution 
that Pope Paul VI so clearly had hailed as 
the leading universal secular facility to serve 
the family of man. 


DANGER OF EXTREME POLEMICS 


There is another, more serious, danger now 
present in the United Nations. Some of the 
new members whose independence came in 
the wake of what they regarded as oppres- 
sive foreign domination and who still see 
parts—albeit small—of the Third World un- 
der foreign control, are highly emotional on 
some of these very sensitive issues. When the 
complicated questions of southern Africa— 
colonialism, human rights, and so forth— 
emerged on the agenda of either the General 
Assembly or the Security Council, there has 
been the tendency in the past few years for 
certain of the newer nations to seize this op- 
portunity to engage in inflammatory polem- 
ics. 

This is contrary to the tradition that in- 
spired the founding fathers of the United 
Nations. Both physical and emotional vio- 
lence was to be avoided within the walls of 
the serious global institution of the United 
Nations. The representatives of the sovereign 
states were to set forth their theses and their 
arguments in & calm, cool, and collected fash- 
ion. Unfortunately, in the past several years 
this has not been the case. Although not the 
only one, the Committee of twenty-four— 
the General Assembly’s Special Committee 
on Decolonization—has been among the of- 
fenders. In early 1971 both the United King- 
dom and the United States withdrew from 
membership on this committee. Many com- 
mitted believers of the United Nations are 
concerned that, if the tendency to engage in 
highly emotional polemics continues at the 
United Nations, its usefulness as an institu- 
tion of dialogue, as an institution of univer- 
sal pluralism, will be impaired, 
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CHALLENGE: TO RENEW 

In looking back over the twenty-five years 
and glancing even further back over the at- 
tempts of mankind in the past to facilitate 
conversation and to reduce the tendency to 
confrontation, we can, as President Nixon 
remarked to the United States staff at the 
United Nations, be thankful that mankind’s 
vision has evolved from a point where an 
international institution was established and 
has survived twenty-five years. All of us, 
regardless of our interests, should avoid the 
temptation to attack and criticize. We should 
avoid participating with those who would 
destroy the United Nations. Our challenge 
is to engage in reform; to work quietly and 
patiently to improve the Institution. 

Teilhard de Chardin, one of mankind's 
leading prophets of universal pluralism, has 
said “The task before us now, if we should 
not perish, is to shake off our ancient prej- 
udices, and to build the earth”. 

The United Nations has emerged from 
man’s arduous journey. It, ike man, is not 
perfect. But, like man, the United Nations 
has, in its essence, the seeds of greater per- 
fection. 

The task for us now is to seek the greater 
perfection of an institution that evolved 
in mankind’s nobler moments. Reform has 
always taken more courage to implement 
than destruction. But, as Teilhard said, “the 
future of the earth is in our hands. How 
shall we decide?” 


THE PAKISTANI REFUGEES 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the heavy 
influx of refugees from East Pakistan 
has sorely taxed the already overbur- 
dened resources of India. Because the 
refugee population has now reached 9 
million, pressures are mounting in India 
to take military action against East 
Pakistan to stem the tide of refugees. 
Indeed, the threat of war hangs heavy 
over India and Pakistan. The New York 
Times, in an article written by Malcolm 
Browne and published on October 26, 
1971, reports that “501 enemy troops de- 
fined as Indians and Indian agents” were 
killed by West Pakistan forces. In fact, 
the Times further reported that “these 
statistics indicate that the fighting had 
reached its greatest intensity since the 
brief Indo-Pakistani conflict in 1965.” 

It is all too apparent that the mobili- 
zation of forces along the Indo-Pakistani 
frontiers is intensifying the threat of 
war. In the Washington Post of October 
17, 1971, it is stated: 

It is believed that neither side want to go 
to war. The chief danger Is seen as coming 
from accidental escalation along the East 
Pakistan border. 


The ever-increasing total of Pakistani 
refugees in India complicates the matter 
greatly. Sydney H. Schanberg, in an ar- 
ticle published in the New York Times of 
October 10, 1971, writes that— 

India’s willingness to absorb the refugee 
pressure is not limitless—that there is a 
breaking point and that it could come soon. 


I have recently been to both East 
Pakistan and India and witnessed first- 
hand in eight different camps the de- 
spair and tragedy of the refugees. As 
Malcolm Browne notes in the New York 
Times of October 14— 

. . > the chances of reversing the tide of 


millions of destitute refugees who have fied 
to India seem remote. 
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It is obvious that the situation is de- 
teriorating. In these circumstances, all 
interested nations should be exploring, 
by diplomatic means, the possibilities of 
solutions which would maintain the 
peace between India and Pakistan, and 
lead to the return of the Pakistani refu- 
gees to East Bengal as soon as their se- 
curity can be assured. Our own State De- 
partment is working toward this objec- 
tive. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 26, 1971] 
Pakistan Cratms 501 or For KILLED 
(By Malcolm W. Browne) 

KARACHI, Pakistan, Oct. 25.— The Govern- 
ment reported tonight that its forces had 
killed 501 “enemy troops”—defined as In- 
dians and Indian agents”—in heavy fighting 
in East Pakistan. 

The Government, here in Pakistan's west- 
ern wing, uses the term “Indian agents” to 
refer to all of its adversaries in East Pakis- 
tan, including the Pakistanis there who have 
been battling for Bengali independence since 
March with Indian support. 


U.N. OBSERVERS SUGGESTED 


Today the Government said some of the 
bodies bore identification tags of the Indian 
Army. If the casualties are indeed Indians 
and if the toll even approaches the figures 
given, that would indicate that the fighting 
had reached its greatest intensity since the 
brief Indian-Pakistan conflict in 1965. 

[In New Delhi, Defense Minister Jagjivan 
Ram reiterated that India would not pull her 
troops back from her borders “as long as the 
Pakistani threat continues.” ] 

Meanwhile, the Government announced 
that President Agha Mohammad Yahya Khan 
had asked for the intercession of Secretary 
General Thant of the United Nations in the 
dispute. 

According to the Pakistani radio, President 
Yahya Khan proposed that United Nations 
observers be posted on both sides of the bor- 
der between East Pakistan and India to su- 
pervise a mutual withdrawal of forces to an 
agreed distance. He had previously proposed 
such a withdrawal to India, which rejected 
it. 

He suggested that troops and armor be 
withdrawn by both sides to “peacetime posi- 
tions,” implying for the first time that India 
and Pakistan are in a state of war. If such 
a withdrawal is not possible, he added, a with- 
drawal should be made to positions affording 
security to both nations. 


INDIANS AND INDIAN AGENTS 


In a communique, Pakistan said that the 
latest casualties among “Indians and Indian 
agents” numbered 438 yesterday and 63 to- 
day. The communique did not mention Pak- 
istani military casualties but said that In- 
dian shelling of seven East Pakistani villages 
had cost the lives of 67 persons. 

The Pakistani leader's request for the in- 
tercession of Secretary General Thant was 
made in a letter he sent Thursday in response 
to one he had received from Mr. Thant. 

President Yahya Khan said that an im- 
mediate visit to the area of confrontation by 
Mr, Thant would yield “useful results.” 

He reiterated Pakistani charges that border 
tensions had been caused by Indian aggres- 
sive designs and said that an Indian state- 
ment last Tuesday had threatened the cap- 
ture of the Pakistani cities of Lahore and 
Syalkot, “proving the gravity of the situa- 
tion.” 

Meanwhile, the Government said the army 
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had beaten back an attack by Indian troops 
and guerrillas on the Pakistani border post 
of Kamalpur, in Mymensingh District. 

The attack was said to have involved two 
battalions, presumably about a thousand 
men. In two successive assaults, the Pakistani 
communique said, 63 of the enemy were killed 
and Indian identification cards were found 
on some bodies. 

Attacks of similar strength yesterday were 
said to have been repulsed by Pakistani forces 
in the Comilla District of East Pakistan. 

India has repeatedly rejected proposals to 
station United Nations observers or a peace- 
keeping force along the frontiers on the In- 
dian side. 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 17, 1971] 
INDIA, Pakistan BUILD Up BORDER MILITARY 
STRENGTH 

India and Pakistan were reported 
strengthening their military forces along the 
borders between the two countries yesterday 
as signs of war intensified. 

A spokesman of the Indian Defense Minis- 
try said India was moving troops up to its 
borders with both East and West Pakistan— 
separated by 1,000 miles of Indian terri- 
tory—as a “precautionary defensive meas- 
ure.” 

According to Western sources in New Delhi, 
the Indian move followed reports of five Pak- 
istan army divisions taking positions along 
the West Pakistan-India frontier. 

Indian newspapers headlined stories of 
massive Pakistani troop deployments. A dip- 
lomatic source reported that a senior mem- 
ber of Prime Minister Indirma Gandhi's cab- 
inet told an ambassador Friday night that 
“war is inevitable” and could erupt within 
two weeks. 

Both sides continued to stress that they 
would not initiate a war. Indian Foreign Sec- 
retary T. N. Kaul said, “We won't fire the 
first shot, but we will defend our territorial 
integrity if attacked.” His statement reflected 
similar Pakistani claims. 

Mrs, Gandhi met for the second straight 
day with her cabinet to review the tense 
border face-off. She is expected to outline 
India’s stance at a news conference Tuesday, 
just five days before she is scheduled to leave 
on a three-week six-nation tour, including 
the United States. 

It is believed that neither side wants to 
go to war. The chief danger is seen as coming 
from accidental escalation along the East 
Pakistan border. 

The approaching end of the monsoon is 
likely to increase the fighting inside Paki- 
stan between the Bangla Desh (Bengal Na- 
tion) guerrillas and the Pakistan army. This 
could also lead to more incidents along the 
border, where the main guerrilla training 
camps are located. 

A Pakistan official announcement in Dacca 
Friday claimed that artillery shelling from 
the Indian side of the frontier had killed 
38 villagers and wounded 57 in 34 border 
villages in East Pakistan. The announcement 
did not say when the shelling took place, 
but unofficial reports in Dacca say the border 
areas have been under constant artillery at- 
tack for the past two weeks. 

Indian officials reported three shooting in- 
cidents along the U.N. policed cease-fire line 
in Kashmir, and there were reports of at 
least one clash involving casualties farther 
south along the border. 

There has been a steady increase in ten- 
sions since March, with the abortive revolt 
in East Pakistan and the influx of an esti- 
mated 9 million East Pakistani refugees into 
India. 

According to Western sources one of the 
areas of heaviest Pakistani troop concentra- 
tion was reported at the Sialkot Salient fac- 
ing the main Indian supply route to Kash- 
mir. 
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Sialkot was the scene of the first thrust 
across the border in the 17-day war between 
India and Pakistan in 1965. 

Observers believe that a new Indo-Paki- 
stan war would not last much longer than 
that conflagration, owing to the economic in- 
ability of both countries to support a pro- 
tracted war. 

But prowar elements in India argue that 
only a war can force Pakistani President 
Yahya Khan to create the political condi- 
tions in East Pakistan which would tempt 
the refugees to return home. The Bengali 
dissidents themselves insist that only an in- 
dependent Bangla Desh would end the con- 
flict between their guerrilla forces and the 
Pakistani army. 

Those Indians who support a war say the 
consequences would be less disastrous for 
India in the long run than the prolonged 
drain on the economy as well as political 
haggling and communal imbalance caused 
by the massive refugee presence. 

To date, Mrs. Gandhi has rejected these ar- 
guments, very probably guided by the re- 
straint of the Soviet Union. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 10, 1971] 


BENGEL: BREAKING Pornt Is NEAR—AND IT 
May MEAN War 
(By Sydney H. Schanberg) 

CatcuTra—wWhen the Bengalis of East Pak- 
istan began crossing the border into India 
six months ago in flight from civil war, they 
were greeted by the Bengalis of India with 
sympathy and tolerance despite the dis- 
ruptions created by the refugee flood. But 
life is a survival affair in this corner of the 
world and magnanimity a luxury that few can 
afford for long. 

Last week, with the refugee population 
swollen to 9 million, West Bengal, the Indian 
State on the East Pakistani border, was in an 
explosive condition. Across the border, the 
Pakistani Army was stil! killing and burning 
in an effort to crush the East Bengal inde- 
pendence movement—and still sending refu- 
gees pouring into India at a rate of 30,000 a 
day or 1 million a month. In West Bengal, 
tensions were festering both inside and out- 
side the refugee camps. And the tempta- 
tion to get rid of the crushing refugee burden 
by intervening in the fighting across the bor- 
der—even if that meant another war with 
Pakistan—was growing for Indians all the 
way up to the Government in New Delhi. 

In the beginning, when there were only 1 
or 2 million refugees, the Government of 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, although 
strained by the relief effort, exhibited no 
sense of crisis. In fact, the refugees were a 
political asset that India could use in de- 
nouncing Pakistan's military repression and 
expressing New Delhi's sympathy for the in- 
dependence of Bangla Desh, or Bengal 
Nation, the name the Bengali separutists 
have given to East Pakistan. 

But now the relief program is cracking at 
the seams, The refugees are complaining that 
they are not getting their full rations; some 
have accused camp officials of black-market- 
ing relief supplies. Angry local people are pro- 
testing that the refugees are getting more 
food free than they can afford to buy on 
their meager wages as field hands and con- 
struction laborers, Refugee pressures have 
pushed local food prices up, and surplus refu- 
gee labor has driven local wage rates down. 
Firewood for cooking is scarce, and refugees 
have been caught stripping wood off fruit 
trees in local orchards. 

Several clashes, and even some near-riots, 
have erupted; some refugees have been killed 
either by the police or local people. Marxist 
and Maoist political groups are trying to ex- 
ploit these tensions to foment even wider 
trouble. Indian officials have hired several 
thousand young men to try to curb extrem- 
ist agitation in and around the camps. 
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What the Indians fear most is that the ten- 
sion might take on a communal color— 
most of the East Pakistani refugees are Hin- 
dus terrorized by the Moslem West Pakistani 
Army—and touch off a nationwide chain re- 
action in which India’s majority Hindus 
would take revenge on the country’s 60-mil- 
lion Moslems. 

The pressures are building in India to take 
some bold action that would stop the flood of 
refugees, a major threat to the country’s al- 
ready-fragile social and economic fabric. 
Bangla Desh officials are pushing hard on 
New Delhi to give them the support needed 
for a major offensive. They are asking for 
sufficient heavy weapons and air cover, al- 
though not Indian troops. 

In the United Nations General Assembly 
last week, the Pakistani delegate charged 
that India has in fact been carrying on a 
clandestine war against Pakistan for the last 
few months. The charge bears some truth, 
for India has been giving sanctuary and 
arms to and training the Mukti Bahini (lib- 
eration forces) of Bangla Desh and has oc- 
casionally provided covering artillery and 
mortar fire for the Bengali guerrillas. With 
their hit-and-run raids, the guerrillas have 
been able to keep East Pakistan in chaos and 
the Pakistani Army off balance. They have 
been severing roads and bridges, knocking 
out power installations and killing a signifi- 
cant number of Pakistani troops. 

The most dramatic of the guerrilla suc- 
cesses has been the damaging and sinking of 
ships in East Pakistan’s two major harbors. 
The latest casualty was a Greek tanker, 
which Bengali frogmen damaged in Chitta- 
gong harbor about a week ago. Some shipping 
lines are thinking of halting all their traffic 
into East Pakistan. That would be a severe 
blow to the ability of the Pakistani Govern- 
ment to support its military occupation 
there. 

Up to now, the Indians—themselves re- 
strained from any rash move by their closest 
ally, the Soviet Union—have refused to help 
the guerrillas mount a major offensive that 
could seize a sizable chunk of East Pakistan 
territory and set up the Bangla Desh Govern- 
ment. But more and more people, including 
key Indian military officials, are their 
heads gloomily and saying that unless the 
civil strife across the border is ended very 
soon by a political settlement, there may be 
no alternative to some kind of military ac- 
tion against East Pakistan. 

Even if the Indians do not immediately 
sanction a full-scale thrust to seize major 
territory, where at least some of the refugees 
could go back to live, reports here indicate 
that New Delhi is increasing its arms supply 
to the guerrillas and that there will be a 
sharp increase in guerrilla activity within a 
few weeks—‘“a big punch,” as one Bangla 
Desh official described it. 

How far India is prepared to go eventually 
to support the guerrillas is not clear. Most 
observers here feel that India’s ability and 
willingness to absorb the refugee pressure is 
not limitless—that there is a breaking point 
and that it could come soon. 

No decision on that is likely to be made 
until Mrs. Gandhi returns from her major 
tour of Western capitals, including London 
and Washington, on which she embarks 
later this month. The Prime Minister will 
be pressing for stronger Western support for 
India’s position—that Pakistan’s military 
regime must negotiate a settlement in East 
Pakistan with the Awami League, the au- 
tonomy-minded party that won 160 of East 
Pakistan's 169 National Assembly seats (a na- 
tional majority) in last December's elections 
and was outlawed when the Pakistan Army 
struck in March. Mrs Gandhi will also pre- 
sumably be probing subtly—particularly 
with the Nixon Administration—to find out 
what the Western reaction would be to a ma- 
jor Indian military action. 
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If Mrs. Gandhi gets nothing but more urg- 
ings of caution and restraint and comes 
home feeling that India is being abandoned 
or isolated, then caution and restraint may 
be the next casualties on this disturbed sub- 
continent, 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 14, 1971] 


Horrors oF East PAKISTAN TURNING HOPE 
Into DESPAIR 


(By Malcolm W. Browne) 


Dacca, Pakistan.—The horror of life in 
East Pakistan shows every sign of becoming 
permanently institutionalized, and most if 
not all the foreigners who came hoping to 
help are on the verge of despair. 

In particular, the chances of reversing the 
tide of millions of destitute refugees who 
have fled to India seem remote. Most govern- 
ments consider the refugee problem the main 
catalyst in the atmosphere of war prevailing 
on the subcontinent. 

India charges that military terror in East 
Pakistan since the central Government 
moved against the Bengali separtists March 
25 has driven nine million refugees across her 
borders. Those people, the Indians say, are 
an intolerable drain on already vastly over- 
taxed economic resources and a force that 
could result in a political catastrophe or in- 
ternal warfare. 

The New Delhi Government has hinted 
that as a last resort it might try to change 
the situation in East Pakistan by force to in- 
duce the refugees, whom Pakistan numbers 
at less than a third of the Indian figure, to 
leave India. Pakistan has hastened her own 
preparations for war. Major troop move- 
ments have been reported here and in India 
in the past few weeks. 

The Soviet Union, China and the United 
States, among other nations, are deeply en- 
tangled in the feud. The United Nations 
and other international organizations have 
been working with great urgency to alleviate 
the misery and, especially, to prevent a war. 

Dozens of governments have teams of ex- 
perts, technicians and diplomats working in 
East Pakistan. The United Nations East Pak- 
istan Relief Operation alone has 75 officials 
here. 

There is some disagreement among the 
hundreds of foreign officials about the tech- 
niques by which the refugees could be re- 
patriated. But there is apparent unanimity 
on one subject: that East Pakistan should 
overcome its reputation as a place of endless 
horror and suffering. 

To that and many Governments, includ- 
ing that of the United States, have pressed 
the Pakistani Government at Islamabad for 
fundamental changes in East Pakistan, 
among them these: 


NO REAL PROGRESS DISCERNED 


The end of police and military terror di- 
rected against thousands of political sus- 
pects and millions of non-Moslem members 
of ethnic and religious minorities. 

A reasonably representative government in 
Dacca, capable of restoring the faith of East 
Pakistan’s population in the future of de- 
mocracy. 

A much more convincing effort by the 
central Government to relieve the physical 
suffering wrought on East Pakistan's pre- 
dominantly Bengali population by flood, 
cyclone and war in the last year. 

The consensus among the foreigners work- 
ing here is that there has been no real prog- 
ress in any of those areas. 

Whispered conversations with Bengalis 
still have to do largely with alleged atrocities 
by the occupation army, which is largely 
made up of West Pakistanis and is hatred 
by most of the population. 

One tale that is widely believed and seems 
to come from many different sources is that 
563 women picked up by the army in March 
and April and held in military brothels are 
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not being released because they are preg- 
nant beyond the point at which abortions 
are possible. 

A government spokesman denied the re- 
port and challenged any accuser to name the 
place where the women are supposed to be 
held. On the other hand, a number of Ben- 
gali gynecologists are known to have been 
performing many abortions on girls held at 
army installations and released. 


TWO OF THREE RELEASED 


In a clandestine meeting elaborately ar- 
ranged to elude military surveillance, a Ben- 
gali farmer told this correspondent about 
one such experience. Talking with great ret- 
icence and glancing around in fear that he 
had been led into å police trap, he said: 

“The army came to the village on the night 
of April 11. One patrol led me away from my 
house to identify something, and when I got 
back I found my sister was missing. Another 
girl, the daughter of a neighbor, was gone, 
and there was a Hindu family whose girl 
was missing. 

“In the middle of May they released my 
sister and the neighbor's daughter, but the 
Hindu girl is still gone. The two girls who 
came back are both pregnant and will have 
their babies. At the place where they were 
kept there were 200 or 300 girls doing the 
same thing. They had to wash clothing and 
to make love to soldiers two or three times & 

TMy sister doesn’t know where she was 
kept,” the farmer added. 

Many Dacca residents, including foreigners, 
tell of having seen young women taken away 
by military policemen without even an 
identification check. 

Other people, obscure and prominent, are 
also subject to arbitrary arrest, although 
President Agha Mohammed Yahya Khan pro- 
claimed a general amnesty for political 
prisoners last month and his action was 
warmly applauded by foreign diplomats seek- 
ing political accommodation in East Paki- 
stan. 

The diplomats, who now say that the 
amnesty was purely cosmetic, report that the 
Government not only has failed to release 
any important prisoners but also has con- 
tinued arresting politicians, professors, law- 
yers and others by the hundreds. 

According to a number of reports, some 
foreign observers, a number of persons under 
amnesty have been arrested and shot. 


THE MOST PROMINENT PRISONERS 


The most prominent prisoner is Sheik 
Mujibur Rahman, universally acknowledged 
as the political and spiritual leader of East 
Bengal. Sheik Mujib’s Awami League party 
won a sweeping election victory last Decem- 
ber for National Assembly seats allocated to 
East Pakistan and he had been scheduled to 
become Prime Minister of all of Pakistan. 

Most diplomats and other foreigners be- 
lieve that a resolution of the East Pakistan 
crisis can be found only if Sheik Mujib is 
permitted to exercise the role of leadership 
in East Pakistan to which he was elected. 
But he remains a prisoner undergoing a secret 
military trial and facing a possible death 
sentence. 

Members of his family, while not accused 
of any crime, are held as virtual prisoners 
here. 

Such political repression has extended not 
only to the banned Awami League but to any 
politician or group likely to embarrass the 
military regime. 

The effect was dramatically underscored 
last week by a former chief of the air force, 
who decided to try running for public office 
in view of the Government's announced in- 
tention of moving toward democratic 
processes, 

The officer, Mohammad Asghar Khan, a re- 
tired air marshal, is known throughout 
Pakistan as a patriot and political moderate. 
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He commanded the air force in 1965 during 
Pakistan's brief but bloody war with India 
and has always insisted that Pakistan remain 
one country. 

PROGRAM WAS CENSORED 

Mr. Asghar Khan, a West Pakistani and a 
leader of the movement that brought about 
the collapse of President Mohammad Ayb 
Khan's Government in 1968, offered a con- 
ciliatory program calling for major develop- 
ment efforts in East Pakistan and genuine 
political freedom for its people, but it has 
been completely censored. On Friday he an- 
nounced that no candidate could run unless 
he could reach the public through the press, 
so he was withdrawing. 

“Today is a black day for democracy in 
Pakistan,” he said, “when even I, with a 
mild program breaking no martial-law regu- 
lations, am frozen out.” 

When the army occupied East Pakistan 
and banned the Awami League, the election 
was, in effect, annulled. Some elected assem- 
blymen were cleared by the army to take 
their seats, but most had fied to India or 
joined the guerrillas. 

In July, President Yahya Khan announced 
that by-elections would be held to fill the 
seats. 

Government-approved candidates and par- 
ties, most of them strongly right-wing and 
fundamentalist Moslems and all heavily es- 
corted by troops, have begun giving speeches 
in East Pakistan, and are reported on at 
length in the controlled press. All have ad- 
vocated a war to the finish against “mis- 
creants” and “Indian agents”—words invari- 
ably used by the Government to describe the 
Bengali guerrillas. 

Meanwhile, the anguish of war continues 
in the countryside. 

The guerrillas are taking an increasing toll 
of the occupation army and medical circles 
report growing numbers of bodies of soldiers. 
The guerrillas are also said to be assissinat- 
ing members of the local “peace committees,” 
civilian groups made up mostly of non- 
Bengalis and assigned to carry out army ad- 
ministration of occupied areas. 

When troops or peace committees are at- 
tacked, the army burns hamlets to the ground 
in reprisal, and local reports usually tell of 
heavy losses of life. 

In the prevailing circumstances, according 
to most foreign observers stationed here, the 
refugee crisis and the other major problems 
are not susceptible of solution, however much 
foreign assistance is poured in. It is especial- 
ly unlikely, they say, that East Pakistan’s 
Hindu minority, about 10 per cent of the 
March population of 75 million, will ever 
return in any numbers. 

The Hindus were particular targets of the 
soldiers. Hindu communities and shops 
burned out by the army stand deserted, their 
temples smashed. The Government has made 
it plain that Hinduism will no longer be 
tolerated in East Pakistan; to reinforce the 
point, the new civilian Governor, Dr. A. M. 
Malik, did not appoint a Hindu to his interim 
cabinet. 

CENTERS NO LONGER VISITED 


A foreign relief worker, reflecting the fail- 
ure of the Government’s amnesty, said: “We 
no longer bother to visit the Government’s 
60 or so refugee reception centers. It's ob- 
vious they aren't coming back in more than 
a tiny trickle—none in some areas.” 

“At one place,” he added, “we discovered 
the Government had a staff of professional 
refugees that they brought out whenever 
visitors came to show that something was 
going on.” 

“The army authorities tell you there are 
2,000 refugees at some camps,” another ex- 
pert related. “You go there and find a hand- 
ful of people wandering around, and under 
continued questioning the authorities agree 
maybe there are only 200. 

“After hearing as many deceptions as we 
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do, it quickly reaches the point at which we 
cannot take the Pakistan Government's 
word for anything, however trivial.” 

There are universal complaints that even 
in the matter of humanitarian relief the 
army has commandeered all available trucks, 
cars, motor launches and boats—the only 
available means of moving food or supplies 
until foreign relief vehicles can be brought 
in, 

BLAME PUT ON INDIA 

The Government insists that all or most of 
the troubles would disappear if India would 
end her “provocations” and stop infiltrating 
men and arms into East Pakistan. 

The Pakistanis say India’s warlike actions 
are demonstrated by her unwillingness to al- 
low United Nations or other foreign relief 
workers to enter the border zones near East 
Pakistan, Pakistan, on the other hand, has 
admitted relief teams. 

Some diplomats believe that a partial solu- 
tion would be the imposition by the United 
Nations of a military peacekeeping force be- 
tween East Pakistan and India, through 
which refugees could move if they chose. It 
seems unlikely that either country would 
agree to such a move. 

The pessimism among foreign observers is 
formidable. 

“There is really nothing anyone with any 
amount of money can do for East Pakistan,” 
@ relief expert commented. “It seems to be 
an irredeemable land whose people are 
doomed from birth, and as the population of 
the subcontinent doubles every generation, 
it will only get worse.” 

“My own feeling,” he added, “and I know 
lots of us share it, is that the outside world 
might just as well pull out now and let 
things here take their inevitable course.” 


COURT ORDERED BUSING 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, my con- 
stituency continues to struggle under the 
heavy burden of court ordered busing of 
our children in a well nigh unattainable 
attempt to achieve some mythical racial 
balance in our public schools. 

Apparently completely obscured is 
what should be our prime objective, 
quality education for all children. Such 
disruption of our schools has resulted 
from many of these plans that not only 
is it impossible for children to learn in 
such an atmosphere, it is also impossible 
to maintain discipline. 

Reports of events taking place in 
schools such as West End Junior High 
in Nashville strike terror in the heart of 
every parent who must send his child 
off in the morning with a prayer that he 
or she will return safely at night. 

One such report was presented by Mr. 
John N. Shockley, Jr., gives us a graphic 
picture of the ordeal our children and 
parents are enduring. I ask that the at- 
tached article from the Nashville Banner 
of September 29, 1971, be included in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

West END PARENTS AIR FRUSTRATIONS 

Worried and frustrated by lack of dis- 
cipline, a 58 per cent Negro-42 per cent white 
ratio and absence of textbooks three weeks 
after the beginning of school, representative 
of parents of West End Junior High School 
pr tae before the Metro school board Tues- 

y. 

Spokesman for the group was John N. 
Shockley Jr., who with quiet, courteous and 
firm delivery, outlined the West End Junior 
High School as viewed by his group. 
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His complete remarks are as follows: 

“We appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before the School Board. 

“We represent a large number of parents 
and others, evidenced in part by this large 
gallery, who are concerned with some un- 
favorable conditions at West End Junior 
High School. 

“1. We assert that there is a vast discipline 
problem at West, involving physical abuse, 
molestation between the sexes, and intimida- 
tion that for many parents and children is 
casting a shroud of fear over them. I have 
in my on a number of affadavits 
signed by individual parents that will attest 
to the severity of the discipline problem. I 
am free to share the content of these with 
you privately, or perhaps in an executive 
session, but not, within the context of this 
public meeting. 

SLOW START 


“2. We assert that the school year has 
been very slow in getting started this year. 
We are concerned about class organization, 
schedules, the number of teachers, and 
whether or not students have been grouped 
according to the best interests of each, as 
far as mental aptitude and achievement are 
concerned, 

“We are especially concerned that, by and 
large, textbooks are not yet available at West, 
although school has been in session almost 
a full month. 

“3. We are convinced that these circum- 
stances are aggravated by the fact that the 
school has a black majority—an apparent 58- 
42—hbiack-white ratio. 

We maintain that the black majority at 
West is in direct violation of the recent 
court order. We suggest that this, as well as 
idle time, contributes greatly to the disci- 
pline problem. 

“4. We ask school officials to examine close- 
ly the conditions alleged, and to examine 
closely the breadth and depth of the curric- 


uum at West. We ask you to consider 
whether or not this environment is con- 
ducive to preparing young men and women 
for responsibilities of later life. 


ASK FOR ACTION 


“5. We ask for action on each point noted. 
We ask that positive, definite steps be taken 
immediately to control the discipline, and 
that parents be informed of such action. 

“We ask that there should be textbooks at 
West tomorrow, if the books exist today. 

“We cite the black majority point as a 
legal one, and emphasize that if the School 
Board, in its wisdom, does not see fit to 
challenge or change this imbalance, our next 
consideration will be to initiate litigation in 
the courts. We suggest that the Board may 
wish to consider the feasibility of a joint ac- 
tion with us in this event. We have received 
legal advice that the court order is not being 
effected as intented. 

“Finally, we wish to assert the fact that 
this is not a personal attack upon the prin- 
cipal of West End Junior High School. It is 
instead, an attack upon a problem. It is, in 
our opinion, a matter of a job that is not 
getting done. 

“We respectfully ask your assistance in 
providing safety in fact and the assurance of 
& good education for a large group of chil- 
dren—black and white,” he concluded. 

SOLVE PROBLEMS 

Indications by Dr. Elbert Brooks, director 
of schools, were that a meeting would be 
set up with Shockley today to attempt to 
solve the problems he outlined. 

School Board Chairman C. R. Dorrier as- 
sured Shockley “we'll do something about all 
these things.” 

“Discipline, of course, is a continuing prob- 
lem,” he said. 

“We are Just as concerned as Mr. Shockley 
about discipline,” Dr, Brooks said. 

Concerning pupil ratio, Dr. Brooks said 
that if the ratio of more Negroes than white 
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children had resulted from an error, this 
could be corrected. But if it had occurred 
because fewer whites had appeared at West 
End that were zoned to West End, it was 
not a matter that could correct itself. 

“The staff has moved to correct the error 
of zoning at West End,” Brooks said. A total 
of 125 Negroes are to be moved from West 
End Junior High to John Moore to improve 
the racial balance at West End. John Moore 
Elementary would still remain predomi- 
nantly white, according to what Dorrier told 
Shockley. 

Brooks noted that the students had been 
improperly zoned to West End, rather than 
to John Moore, and that “we are simply cor- 

ecting the situation.” 

West End, following the change, would 
have just under “50 per cent black with 668 
pupils, more or less,” Dorrier said. 

A member of the staff said there would be 
plenty of textbooks at West End with the 
shift of the 125 students authorized by the 
board. “I don’t know if they have been issued, 
but the books are in the building,” he said. 


PARENTS DEMAND END To SCHOOL LAWLESS- 
NESS—CURRICULUM, LACK oF BOOKS ALSO 
CITED 

(By Grady Gallant) 

Spokesmen for parents with children in 
public schools appeared before Metro School 
Board Tuesday and demanded action to halt 
street fighting tactics by some pupils, en- 
forcement of discipline and school rules, and 
issuance of textbooks to some students who 
have been in classes for almost three weeks 
without any, 

One parent made an eloquent plea for 
authorization for transfer of his son from 
Bellevue High School to Hillwood High School 
so he could take required courses for college 
entrance as a major in veterinary medicine. 

The 192 seats in the board room were filled 
with parents and observers of the Metro 
School Board in action as those who spoke 
took the speaker’s stand to recite frustra- 
tions, fears, criminal activity by some pupils 
against their children and demanded action 
to solve their problems. 

The meeting lasted two hours and 15 min- 
utes. 

Cecil Scaife, “father of four teen-agers— 
three cheerleaders and a football player,” told 
the board his daughter had been robbed as 
she sold football tickets in the hall of Maple- 
wood High School. 

“One of our All-City ends was struck by a 
chair and knocked unconscious” in another 
incident at the school, he said. 

“On Sept. 21, a student in the class with 
my daughter was attacked at knifepoint, The 
overall length of the knife was 10 inches,” he 
told the Metro Board of Education. 

“When my daughter told the teacher, who 
had been temporarily absent from the class- 
room, what had happened, the assailant 
threatened her, saying: ‘I'll take care of you 
later,””* 

Scaife said the knife-wielding student 
“stayed in the class all week.” 

“I called the assistant principal and asked 
what action was being taken. Two days later, 
this last Friday, the student was on proba- 
tion, but still in class,” Scaife said. 

The assistant principal told him, Scaife 
said, that “I had citizen rights, if I wanted 
to press charges.” 

“I asked him, ‘where is your system? Can 
a student actually come in a classroom with a 
lethal weapon and make a threatening at- 
tempt to pull it on someone and still stay in 
school.’ ” 

Scaife, who is an official at Columbia Rec- 
ords here, recommended that armed guards 
be placed in Metro schools. 

W. W. (Billy) Benz Jr., a member of the 
school board who said he is a friend of Scaife 
and knows Scaife’s daughter, said: 

“I think it is ridiculous that a parent has 
to come out here and present this to us. This 
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girl is still in school and she threatened 
someone's life. They have the knife in the 
Office. There is no doubt about this, I'm a 
parent as well as a board member and this is 
just absurd to me.” 

Board Member Frank Grisham said that 
he didn’t think the board should “sit in 
judgment on particular cases as detailed as 
this in open meeting like this until such 
time as it has been properly reviewed by the 
staff.” 

“We're not trying to hide anything,” Grish- 
am said. “We know we've got problems. At 
the same time, we need to inform the com- 
munity that we know their problems and do 
something about them.” 

Metro school system has no policy whereby 
incidents involving breaches of conduct are 
reported to school headquarters, unless the 
matter is serious enough—in the judgment 
of the individual school principal—to war- 
rant suspension. 

Dr. Elbert Brooks, director of schools, said 
that he was not aware of the incident of 
knife play described by Scaife. Since no re- 
ports are routinely made concerning such ac- 
tivities, unless the principal suspends the 
Student, this would not be unusual. 

Hugh Waters, area superintendent of Dis- 
trict 1, noted there had been a staff meet- 
ing with school principals on matters and 
procedures concerning discipline in the 
schools. All the principals had left the meet- 
ing resolved to enforce discipline, he said. 

Jack Paramore, director of development 
for Free Will Baptist Bible College, spoke 
from the audience to say “we do have a 
problem and it’s developing into a serious 
matter,” 

“Some of us are afraid for our children's 
safety,” he said. “We are deeply concerned; 
we are deeply concerned for their education. 

“I feel that my child is getting less from 
his education this year than in any previous 
years. We've been forced into a situation we 
don’t like. We are going to have to find some 
way to secure our children’s safety and 
proper education, which points up to a pri- 
vate educational system,” he said. 

“I don't like that. But I sincerely believe 
that the public system is in deep trouble. 
Many people here today have already placed 
their children in private schools, Others are 
going to follow suit. We are not correcting 
the deep-seated problem wherever we may 
locate it. It is intensifying. ‘What is going 
to happen to public education in the fu- 
ture?’ Paramore asked. 

John N. Shockley, a parent appearing as a 
spokesman for a group of parents with chil- 
dren at West End Junior High School, asked 
immediate action to correct slack discipline 
at that school, provide textbooks and adjust 
the pupil ratio. 

Shockley said the white-Negro ratio at 
West End is 53 per cent Negro to 42 per 
cent white. If this could not be corrected, 
he said his group was prepared to enter into 
litigation in the matter and invited the 
school board to join with the group in this 
action, if it became necessary. 

“We assert that there is a vast discipline 
problem at West, involving physical abuse, 
molestation between the sexes and intimi- 
dation that is casting a shroud of uneasiness 
over many of the children and their par- 
ents,” he said. 

He asked for textbooks for the children, 
who have had none since school began. 

Dale Edwards appeared before the board 
in behalf of his son, who wants to study 
veterinary medicine in college and who 
needs Latin as a requirement. 

A junior at Bellevue, Dick Edwards found 
that the one Latin class there—which has 
not yet begun—conflicted with a needed 
course in chemistry. 

Edwards had requested transfer to Hill- 
wood High for this reason and the request 
was denied. 

“This is a plea for academic necessity,” 
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the father told the board. “We are request- 
ing a transfer from a school which has less 
than 40 black students to one which has 
over 400—from a school which has over 200 
more students than projected to one that 
has over 200 less.” 

Dr. Brooks told Edwards he would meet 
with him in an attempt to solve the matter 
and that he would call him to make the 
appointment today. 


THE INAUGURATION AT DENMARK, 
S.C., ON OCTOBER 22, 1971, OF DR. 
HARRY PIERSON GRAHAM AS 
PRESIDENT OF VOORHEES COL- 
LEGE AND THE INAUGURAL AD- 
DRESS BY WASHINGTON, D.C., 
MAYOR WALTER E. WASHINGTON 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
was my pleasure on October 22, 1971, to 
attend the inauguration ceremonies for 
Dr. Harry Pierson Graham as president 
of Voorhees College in Denmark, S.C. He 
is a native South Carolinian who brings 
distinction and dedication to the position 
he now holds and I know him as a man 
who will render great service to the col- 
lege, the community, and all whose lives 
he will touch. 

On the occasion of his inauguration, a 
most fitting ceremony was held at the 
college which was attended by a large 
gathering of students, alumni, and 
friends of Voorhees. Included in the offi- 
cial guests were Congressmen FLOYD D. 
SPENCE, W. J. BRYAN Dorn, and MENDEL 
J. Davis, all of South Carolina; Lt. Gov. 
Earle E. Morris, Jr.; and Denmark Mayor 
Walter E. Brooker. There were also rep- 
resentatives there from a large number 
of colleges and universities from around 
the Nation. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church which is the college’s sponsoring 
institution also was well represented by 
the Reverend Stephen B. Mackey, the 
Reverend William O'Neal, and the Rev- 
erend Canon James Davidson. 

One of the highlights of the ceremony 
was the inaugural address which was de- 
livered by Washington, D.C., Mayor Wal- 
ter E. Washington. His remarks on 
Americanism provided an inspiring mes- 
sage to the college, its students, and its 
leaders and were highly befitting the in- 
auguration of such an outstanding new 
president as Dr. Harry Pierson Graham. 

Mr. President, the high caliber of this 
new administration is in keeping with the 
tradition of educational excellence and 
service to mankind. I am very pleased to 
reiterate my congratulations to Dr. Gra- 
ham and to Voorhees College for this new 
chapter in their history of service. 


ADDRESS BY DR. HAROLD J. 
SCHULTZ 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, Bethel 
College of North Newton, Kans., one of 
our finer church-related colleges in the 
State, has a new president this year, Dr. 
Harold J. Schultz. 

On October 22, the college held a con- 
vocation to initiate inaugural festivities. 
Our distinguished colleague, Senator 
Mark HATFIELD, spoke at this convoca- 
tion. Upon returning, Senator HATFIELD 
told me that he was most impressed with 
the convocation address by Dr. Schultz. 
Since that time, I have had an opportu- 
nity to read Dr. Schultz’ speech. I found 
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it to be an excellent statement. Dr. 
Schultz, an accomplished historian and 
an innovative educator, has a great deal 
to say about the role of the small college 
in the American educational system to- 
day. But his frame of reference is much 
larger than this, and he makes a number 
of most worthwhile observations about 
American society at large. 

Mr. President, I want to call this state- 
ment to the attention of my colleagues 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

. WITHOUT a VISION 
(By President Harold J. Schultz) 

To everything there is a season and a time 
to every purpose. 

A time to begin and a time to be born. 

A time to plant and a time to heal. 

A time to weep and a time to laugh. 

A time to breakdown and a time to build 
up. 
A time of war and a time of peace. 

A time to mourn and a time to dance. 

A time to keep silence and a time to speak. 

And the presidency is all these things and 
more, I find, and yet there is never enough 
time to do the things or dream the dreams 
that give life and meaning to an institution. 
In recent years in America there has been 
more time given: 

To war than to peace, 

To breaking down than to building up, 

To pessimism than to optimism, 

To putting others down than to reaching 
out and lifting others up, 

To typing and stereotyping than to in- 
dividualizing or humanizing, 

To winning instant ends by dubious means, 
blind to the fact that means determine ends. 

This morning, on this occasion, take the 
time to join me as I join you in dreaming 
some dreams. For without a dream, without 
a vision of what we can be or hope to be, 
a people, a college, or a church perish. Carl 
Sandberg puts it simply: “Nothing happens 
unless first a dream,” or the British poet of 
the 19th century Arthur William O’Shaugh- 
nessy captures it in “The Fountain of Tears.” 
He writes: 


We are the music makers 
And we are the dreamers of dreams. 


One man with a dream, at pleasure 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown 
And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample an empire down 

For each age is a dream that is dying 
Or one that is coming to birth. 


“Por each age is a dream that is dying or 
one that is coming to birth.” That is where 
we stand this morning as a private Christian 
liberal arts college at the crossroads of two 
eras—of an age dying and of one that is 
coming to birth. 

That is both the peril and the promise of 
any turning point in history. Education is 
currently in a state of flux. The pace of 
change quickens each year. Change per se 
is neither good nor bad, it is simply a fact of 
life. The excitement, the challenge, is to 
channel that change so that our life becomes 
more lovely, more humane, and our educa- 
tional institutions more enriched and 
creative. 

There is, understandably, a tendency to 
have only a rear view mirror of life and of 
education, to return to the “good old days” 
with a locked in curriculum, and isolated 
campus and a prescriptive code of ethics. It 
served its purpose, and often well, at one 
time, but you can't turn back the clock. One 
can no longer separate the college from the 
collision of ideas found in the larger culture. 

Bethel College can be proud of its past. 
You can’t read the history of this institution 
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without being moved by the drama of men 
with vision dreaming impossible dreams. 
When we talk about risks today, or a vision 
for 1980, we are in the tradition of Bethel’s 
founders who took great risks and leaps of 
faith in their day. To be authentic, to be 
true to itself, Bethel will continue to find 
identity in its Anabaptist and Mennonite 
heritage. Such a heritage, however, demands 
a vision of how a college, so conceived and 
so dedicated, can find both resources and ed- 
ucational experiences that minister to the 
current and future needs of Bethel students. 

The challenge of the future will be greater 
perhaps than ever before. Lip worship or a 
printed list of Bethel's goals will not be suf- 
ficient. We must be what we say we are. We 
must bend ourselves to the service of all men. 
Father Hesburgh speaking to the ACE two 
weeks ago pointed this out. He said we were 
all so busy growing in the last twenty ye rs 
that we did not have time to ask whe'l-r 
what was good for two percent of the cole e 
age group in 1900 was equally good for the 
forty percent of the college age group, or 
eight and one half million students, in 1970. 

I would concur with Senator Hatfield, our 
inagural speaker, when he says in his book, 
Conflict and Conscience, “Our nation was 
born in revolution why is it then that we 
have suddenly become so fearful of 
change . . . peace will not come to earth un- 
til the total needs of mankind are met... 
we cannot protect the status quo.” Such 
horizontal or peripheral vision of man and 
his needs is made complete by the reconcilia- 
tion of man in Christ Jesus I have found, or, 
as Hatfield puts it, “I believe the wisdom and 
compassion demanded to solve any of today’s 
personal or societal problems cannot be 
found in any person or place other than in 
the power of God working through man.” 

The profile of events and issues that force 
change becomes increasingly clear. The shear 
growth of numbers in young adults entering 
post-high school education challenges the 
structures of education established for a 
more limited clientele. In growing older there 
is alsu a tendency in each institution to pro- 
liferate its functions and objectives for very 
good reasons at the time. In time, institu- 
tions multiply their commitments and per- 
mit their growth to be governed too quickly 
by the random availability of the resources 
of the moment, Such random growth pat- 
terns lead obviously to a conflict of purpose, 
of goals, and always of means to achieve our 
goals. We are tempted to go into many things 
and do many things poorly. 

The pressures are compounded by the ran- 
dom growth of community colleges dotting 
the landscape and giving away almost free, 
except to the tax payer, what the private col- 
lege has to charge for around the corner. Add 
to this the spiraling costs—the fact that it 
costs more to do less every day in education— 
and the yawning credibility gap between 
those who provide the resources in private 
education, the donors, and the students who 
use those resources, the consumers. In such 
a context it’s quite tempting to give in to 
the new pessimism about the future of pri- 
vate education, and to say that it has been 
tested and found wanting. 

Iam neither an optimist nor a pessimist. I 
am simply convinced that it is possible not 
only to survive but to grow in stature and 
in service. If one looks at history one sees 
again and again that the direction of change 
is not locked in or predetermined. You see 
crossroads, a selection of options. Two roads 
diverge. The real question is to learn what 
are the viable and meaningful alternatives 
open to us in 1971. Here is the excitement 
and occasion to dream dreams. The current 
ferment should open up a variety of educa- 
tional options in the seventies. We can either 
help form these models or be formed by 
them. And playing safe is no security. In the 
highly competitive academic world of educa- 
tion today when our admission counselors are 
scrambling to outsell one another to a pro- 
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spective student who is already worldly wise 
and jaded by such undue attention, students 
and donors are not going to buy an outdated 
or nondescript college, 

Our future is to be more distinctive at 
Bethel, not less. To do a few things very 
well, not many things poorly. There is risk 
in this but there is infinitely more risk in 
trying to be all things to all people or in 
being a nondescript ex-Christian college, Dag 
Hammarskjold, the late secretary general of 
the UN, says, “It Is when we all play safe 
that we create a world of utmost insecurity.” 
As a historian, my mind flits from example to 
example where a small determined minority 
changed the world. That is what is exciting 
and threatening. One did not really take the 
Bolsheviks too seriously in Russia in 1917. 
After all they were only 200,000. How could 
they take over a giant nation of six million 
square miles? The interim premier, Kerensky, 
knew they were plotting but he did not take 
them seriously until the night before the 
coup; by then it was too late. 

Turn the coin and ask who really believed 
that a small band of disciples, unarmed, often 
illiterate, could overturn the mighty Roman 
empire and be the church, the only institu- 
tion to survive its fall. Martin Luther King 
puts it “Almost always the creative dedicated 
minority has made the world better, not the 
passive majority.” Private education in Amer- 
ica will never again be the establishment. 
Our numbers are dwindling every year. As 
Christians reflecting on such a minority sta- 
tus in the world this should really not dis- 
tress us. The real question we have to face is 
are we, or can we become, a creative minority 
and offer a joyful authentic alternative in the 
spectrum of higher education. Here is where 
Bethel has a challenge. And I join you this 
morning in responding to that challenge. For 
the college or university can be an excellent 
vehicle for innovation. 

Sam Gould, recently chancellor of the State 
University of New York says: 

“The university has always been ahead of 
its time yet behind the needs of its people. 
Rightly understood a university is not a 
place; it is an ideal and an activity, guided 
by vision and reshaped in action. The para- 
dox of our time is that the university has 
been so busy reshaping knowledge and cul- 
ture im the face of incredible changes in 
space, time and value, it has not had time to 
reshape itself.” 

Certainly the ability to understand and 
adjust to change is precisely what higher edu- 
cation today is all about. I see the college 
of the future far more flexible than it has 
been in centuries. It will increasingly be a 
global university with exchange of students 
and professors across cultural and interna- 
tional frontiers. 

First, a few comments on the means of 
change because means are more important 
than ends since they determine ends. To as- 
sume that instant change, like instant coffee, 
can occur with little regard to the process 
that successful change demands is not a 
vision but a nightmare of nihilism and an- 
archy, and that is the worst tyranny of all. 
Jean Francois Revel, in his current best sell- 
er, Without Marz or Jesus, makes the valid 
point that in America we will not be saved 
either by the destruction of civilization or 
by its mre continuation. Rather, it is essen- 
tial to develop the ability to reshape our 
civilization and our educational institutions 
without repudiating or annhilating them. 
This is the originality of the American Revo- 
lution that profound changes can transform 
American society without wrecking the in- 
stitutions, 

In distilling a few observations from his- 
tory I am drawing on the pleasure of the 
study of history and no doubt stealing, 
though not by design, some refiections made 
by others. After all, as Will Rogers puts it, 
“All work and no plagiarism makes a dull 
speech.” And some of you students extend 
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his remarks to claim that “all work and no 
plagiarism makes an equally dull term paper.” 
My mind turns first to Mahatma Gandhi, a 
skinny, frail, stooped, Indian who had a vi- 
sion of a free and independent India. 
Gandhi’s method was satyagraha, or soul 
force, whereby your opponent was weaned 
from error by patience and love, not crushed. 
During World War II, Gandhi had a perfect 
chance to purchase independence by guer- 
rilla tactics and violence. He refused, know- 
ing the means would poison the goal, Instead, 
when the Indians, led by the frail Gandhi in 
a loin cloth, allowed themselves to be beaten 
with batons and rifle butts and did not 
cringe or reply in kind, they showed the 
English rulers that they were ultimately 
powerless and that India was invincible. 
Thereafter it was merely a matter of time 
and patience. 

Martin Luther King, the American coun- 
terpart to Gandhi, became the instrument 
that pricked the conscience of white America. 
Drawing on Gandhi and abiding faith in 
God, and God’s means—love and the power 
of spirit over matter—he used means that 
gave moral momentum and dignity to the 
cause of civil rights. Like Gandhi he realized 
as Eric Hoffer, the longshoreman philosopher, 
puts it, “Retribution often means that we 
eventually do to ourselyes what we have done 
to others.” In the months ahead our means 
and motives in becoming what we can be 
and wish to be will be as important as our 
goals and probably speak much louder. 

What then might we become? This is not 
the time to draw blueprints, rather, this is 
the time to shar: hopes and to dream things 
that we are not yet, and ask, Why not? 

First in the year of our Lord 1971, we 
should stand in judgment of ourselves for 
symbolizing all too clearly the fracturing of 
the Christian community. Our competitive 
sectarian colleges dot the Kansas landscape. 
We profess the unity that is in Christ; we 
practice the disunity that is in our rival 
Mennonite branches and in other branches 
of the Christian faith. The church college 
should be in the vanguard, not in the wake, 
of efforts to bring about reconciliation among 
Christians, among churches, and among their 
schools. Enlightened self interest, if nothing 
higher, says join hands, cooperate, comple- 
ment one another. We wish to put it to the 
test to see whether it is really possible to 
love thy neighbor as thyself when thyself 
and thy neighbor happen to be neighboring 
institutions. Are we ready and willing to re- 
move the ethic from the page of Holy Writ 
to the arena of human conflict and academic 
competition? 

Secondly, can we retool to make continuing 
education a vital characteristic of our edu- 
cational philosophy? Educational experiences 
in the sense of learning to communicate, to 
grove, to love, to share, are never obsolete. 
Only information becomes obsolete. Will we 
increasingly “stop out” and “stop in” more, 
aware that age 21 or 22 is not the end of 
learning but only the beginning of wisdom. 
As Alvin Toffler puts it in Future Shock: 

“The rapid obsolescence of knowledge and 
extension of the life span make it clear that 
the skills learned in youth are unlikely to 
remain relevant by the time old age arrives. 
Superindustrial education must therefore 
make provisions for a lifelong education on 
a plug-in-plug-out basis.” 

Thirdly, we have not yet learned how to 
capitalize on our size and to make it a dis- 
tinctive plus that neither the multiversity 
nor the community junior college can match. 
Smallness can lead to suffocation, to trivi- 
ality, but it can also lead to a genuine com- 
munity of young adults. Granted “commu- 
nity” is one of those magic words that is 
often more rhetoric than reality. We yearn 
so intensely for it because our transient, 
impersonal society makes life and commu- 
nity so difficult. We sense every day the con- 
sequences of estrangement from our fellow- 
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men. Community does not arise, however, 
simply from living together on 37 acres or in 
units small enough to know everyone else. 
But it can arise from a common sense of 
identity, a shared commitment, from the 
unity of the heart as much of the mind. 

It was not primarily academic issues that 
unravelled cur universities across this coun- 
try in the past several years, but the break- 
down of community, of concern, and moral 
consensus, In the keynote address by Presi- 
dent Hesburgh at the ACE two weeks ago he 
reinforced this point when he noted that, 
“When members of a college stop caring 
about each other or their institution, or be- 
come unclear about personal or institutional 
goals, then community ceases to be and 
chaos results.” In this sense authentic com- 
munity is directly tied up with the kind of 
school we want to be and the kind of people 
who will be attracted to it. We are not an 
academic cafeteria. Other schools can and 
will cater to other goals and purposes. Our 
reason for being is based on a Christian 
philosophy of education that attempts to 
grasp the fullness of life in the Lordship of 
Christ and the abiding freedom that is found 
in the preception of truth. 

This means that this kind of school has 
an obligation to unify. To unify people and 
disciplines. For a liberal education, by defi- 
nition, is a liberating experience. Therefore 
we will not focus on sub-specialties at the 
expense of the center. Granted it is very im- 
portant to learn a trade or a profession. We 
need Christian professionals in every walk 
of life but we don’t fragment the whole— 
the great humanistic question of justice and 
injustice, love and hatred, war and peace, or 
the meaning of life and death—to meet that 
objective. How to live a more complete life 
and be a more complete person will continue 
to be central. 

Finally, although any good college stands 
for a number of things or has a clear cut 
image among its peers or prospective stu- 
dents, such as Antioch, Berea, Wheaton, 
Reed, or Goddard have, Robert Nisbet, in his 
book The Degradation of the Academic Dog- 
ma says: 

“Always .. . there is some single recog- 
nized and inspiring function that gives a col- 
lege its character that supplies cement for 
human allegiances. Thus no matter what 
range of things a family does for its members 
we are in no doubt of what its central, its 
unique function is. And it is the continuing 
vitality of this function that will alone serve 
to hold in degree of importance the other 
things the family represents.” 

Even in the judgment of critics hostile to 
the thrust of any of the above schools, Morris 
Keeton notes that there is a distinct benefit 
to have such a distinctive model or models 
in our educational spectrum, not only for 
their own clientele, but for the benefit of 
education at large. 

I see Bethel, therefore, as continuing its 
scholarship and service dimensions but with 
a much more visible and complete focus on 
peacemaking and conflict resolution. This 
could and should permeate its core offerings 
and be the capstone that clarifies the school's 
reason for being. 

Let me explain. Iam not referring here to 
the conventional stereotype of the peacenik. 
The Saturday Review editorial of September 
18, 1971, puts it this way: 

“Everyone seems to agree from the presi- 
dent down that we have to find some way 
other than war to protect ourselves, support 
the cause of freedom in the world and serve 
the cause of man. But who is giving any 
consecutive thought to ‘another way’. We 
ask the world’s people to spurn communism 
and we back up this advice with the offer of 
guns, but what revolutionary idea do we 
ourselves espouse?” 

Two weeks earlier the Saturday Review 
asked about a curriculum for peace. Where 
do politicians, scholars, or citizens go to 
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learn how to prevent wars and stop them 
once they have started? Where do you find 
the contingency plans for peaceful settle- 
ments of international disputes? Where is 
our Peace Pentagon? Is there no strategy for 
peace or for peacemaking that can be taught 
and learned? 

For thousands of years we have run 
through wars and war games and after our 
thousandth and perhaps ten thousandth 
failure we just keep on with more of the 
same. “How many universities, scientific in- 
stitutes, or government agencies in any 
country are agreeing on social strategies and 
principles for peacemaking; to proclaim, 
teach, and apply them on a national and 
international scale?” We mock the idea. It 
is as absurd as Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount 
we say, or as ridiculous as the life of St. 
Francis of Assissi. And yet, college students 
asked to name the three most influential 
men in the twentieth century put at the 
top of the list two out of the three most 
conspicuous practitioners of nonviolence. 
The three who won these laurels were Lenin, 
Mahatma Gandhi, and Martin Luther King. 
Two out of three were practitioners of non- 
violence, 

The first International Peace Academy 
opened last summer in Helsinki to study 
and to act on the issues of peace and war 
and to train professionals in the field of non- 
violent settlement of international dispute 
and internal wars. In our own country Man- 
hattan College in the Bronx, New York, of- 
fers this fall an undergraduate interdisci- 
plinary peace studies major. I wrote its di- 
rector, Mr. Tom Stonier, Professor of Bi- 
ology, @ letter asking for an explanation of 
their program. In his response he catches the 
excitment that came with the introduction 
of this major. In part, he responds: 

“The announcement of Manhattan’s peace 
studies major on March 28 drew unprece- 
dented response from the media and well 
wishers all over the world. With the Asso- 
ciated Press, United Press International, and 
Religious News Service carrying the news 
of the ‘major breakthrough in education’ 
the announcement of the major was spread 
to every major Sunday paper in the country 
and in papers in at least a half a dozen other 
countries. Radio stations called for telephone 
interviews with Brother Francis Bowers, 
Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences. Ra- 
dio stations in New York did an editorial 
that was played throughout the day ap- 
plauding the new major . . . Manhattan 
was not the first college to offer an under- 
graduate peace studies major but letters and 
calls of inquiry and congratulations con- 
tinue to pour in from all over the world.” 

For Bethel such a distinctive would be 
authentic and legitimate. Far more, per- 
haps, than for Manhattan College which is 
capitalizing on the current concerns of the 
times. Bethel would draw on four hundred 
years of peace testimony, but not shield that 
dimension from the larger culture. Rather, 
it would share it. One wonders if peace 
games, instead of war games, could become 
best sellers. In the current issue of Moneys- 
worth one of the bestselling games right 
now and ranked “first-rate” is the game 
called Risk by Parker Brothers, where you 
conquer the world if you can by placing 
your armies in the right places. Or you 
might prefer the game Diplomacy which 
sells for $8. More complicated than Risk, 
it requires doublecrossing and shrewd bar- 
gaining. The aim is to control Europe by 
means of secret agreements. Finishing one 
game can take ten or twenty hours. 

The reality of such a model for Bethel hit 
me in Oxford, England. You seniors may 
recall the special Time issue of June, 1968 
given over to the student leaders of America 
that year at Berkeley, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
UCLA, and elsewhere. One so featured was 
Robert Reith who helped head Robert Ken- 
nedy’s campaign and who started the first 
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free university in the Dartmouth area. I met 
Reith at Oxford where he was enrolled as a 
Rhodes Scholar at University College. I was 
pleasantly surprised to pick up the May, 1971, 
issue of Time and read about him again. Here 
his ideas at Oxford had jelled and he was 
now having some second thoughts. He is no 
longer leading marches on the Pentagon or 
seeking confrontations where masses of hu- 
manity move against an unseen enemy. In- 
stead, as Time puts it, he is still committed 
to social change but he is now less confident 
about how to achieve it! 

“On his return from Oxford Reith looked 
up McCarthy campaigners who had gone on 
to more anti-war marches and discovered to 
his horror that they had become burnt out 
cases running on pure energy and not really 
thinking about what they were doing any 
more. Now at Yale Law School and living 
in an urban commune Reith has ruled out 
the career for either regular law firms or 
most storefront legal service projects because 
they use law as an instrument of confronta- 
tion not conciliation.” 

He talks now of delegalizing society so that 
people can resolve conflicts without lawyers 
as in no fault auto insurance systems. To 
get such ideas across he has joined law and 
business students at Harvard and Yale in 
starting a public policy union to work with 
city Officials and state legislators on social 
problems. He plans to get inyolved in Senator 
George McGovern’s presidential campaign. 
This is only one example of the reality of 
conflict resolution and the overwhelming 
need to meet the problem. 

So runs my dream: possible? impossible? 
Who knows? But why be satisfied with less? 
Not every evil that is faced can be changed 
but nothing is changed until it is faced. 
There must be a place for peacemaking in 
collective bargaining, in conflict resolution 
among families, between offenders and of- 
fended, among ethnic groups. I am not opti- 
mistic about peace—as opposed to war in 
human history. But I am willing to light one 
candle for peacemaking and reconciliation 
rather than curse the darkness of conflict and 
violence. Senator Hatfield writes: 

“The leader who is dedicated to Christ is 
a man of peace for he serves a God of love. 
He sees every man without prejudice or fa- 
voritism as a creation of God. Thus even 
though he may disagree with another person’s 
ideas he can accept and respect the other 
person on the basis of their shared origin. 
At peace with his creator and with himself 
the Christian can become a true peacemaker 
among other men for he will radiate the at- 
titude of peace in all his relationships.” 

Or, as he puts it in an address in Cali- 
fornia: 

“It is peace that we all yearn for today. Yet 
we know that peace is far more than can ever 
be negotiated at a conference or written into 
a treaty. It requires not only that hostility be 
ended but that the needs of people be ful- 
filled. And peace can never come perfectly 
among people until peace has come within 
them, In our day, the call to bring about such 
peace must be our calling. We who know 
something of the power and love of Jesus 
Christ that make men whole and that yearns 
to bring together all creation must make it 
our calling to bring about such peace.” 

Martin Luther King had a dream in which 
he said “Man must evolve for all human con- 
flict a method that rejects revenge, aggres- 
sion, and retaliation”: 


I have a dream of nonviolence; 

Of a society in which vengeance and realia- 
tion are taboo; 

Of a country which will not be ruled by 
bullets and by dynamite at home 

And which will not seek to rule by bullets and 
by bombs abroad. 

I have a dream of a day when little children 

And their fathers and their mothers will not 


be judged 
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By the color of their skin but by the content 
of their character; 

When personal values will be more important 
than property values; 

When we shall see our brother's good as our 
own, 

And feel our brother's pain as our own; 

And we shall truly love our neighbor as our- 
selyes.* 

An impossible dream—for Bethel—for 
America? Never dream what is, but rather 
what we can be. Like Don Quixote in the 
“Man of La Mancha” one must hold fast to 
dreams for if dreams die life is a broken 
winged bird that cannot fly. 

This morning, this year, another chapter 
opens for Bethel. Another beginning has been 
made. Let us dream together, and as a com- 
munity of people who care let us pay the price 
to make our dreams come true. 

For this weekend and this school year my 
hope, my dream is that: 

There be joy, 

That there be peace, 

That there be a vision of what 

Bethel College can be—and let us not be con- 
tent with anything less. 


BUSING OF SCHOOLCHILDREN 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, is it too 
much to ask that some small measure of 
the balm of understanding and compas- 
sion be applied to the massive hurt being 
suffered by our children in the matter of 
forced busing? As a Tennesseean and as 
a representative of that State I continue 
to chafe under the deluge of mail which 
documents hardships and more impor- 
tantly serious threats to the future of 
today’s students. I refer to such cases as 
that of Dick Edwards, whose goal in life 
has been firmly set for some years toward 
becoming a physician in the field of vet- 
erinary medicine. 

Dick is a junior in Bellevue High 
School, Nashville, Tenn., and has now 
discovered that subjects needed to ma- 
triculate in his chosen field are simply 
not available to him at Bellevue. His ap- 
plication for transfer has been denied 
presumably, because local school officials, 
struggling to comply with a well nigh 
impossible edict from HEW, fear that to 
grant Dick’s request would subject them 
to added harassment at the hands of 
this agency and/or the courts. 

Dick’s whole future may be at stake 
here. Surely, when it is known what this 
program is doing to the lives of fine 
young men and women by imposing its 
will on them, the Congress will see fit to 
take action which will provide relief. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
attached from the Nashville Banner of 
September 29, entitled “Father’s Con- 
cern Is Son’s Education” be included in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FATHER’S CONCERN Is Son's EDUCATION 

L. Dale Edwards appeared before the Metro 
School Board to present his problem concern- 
ing academic courses his son, Dick Edwards, 
a junior at Bellevue, needed in order to have 
proper credits for entrance in college as a 
major in veterinary science. 


Following this presentation, Board Chair- 
man C. R. Dorrier told Edwards, “You made a 


very eloquent plea and it makes a lot of 
sense.” 


+ From Peter Ediger, The Prophets’ Report, 
pp. 55-56. 
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Edwards’ appeal follows: 

“Frankly, I feel almost ridiculous coming 
up here after all these problems have been 
aired. I'm just appearing on behalf of my 
son, and I didn’t even bring him with me. 

“My sole purpose for appearing here was to 
appeal a rejection of a requested transfer 
because of conflict in classes. I have a 10- 
minute presentation and I simply hate to 
take up the board’s time on this. It’s im- 
portant to us. May I go ahead? Thank you. 


NOW ENROLLED 


“Now, Dick is a junior at Bellevue High 
School. He is enrolled for American history, 
chemistry and English and Latin. He plans, 
and has planned ever since junior high 
school, to go into veterinary medicine. I hope 
to direct this interest into medical school. 

“Perhaps the easiest way to explain my 
dilemma is to recount exactly what has hap- 
pened to date. We discovered a week before 
school was to open that Latin was not of- 
fered at Bellevue. On or about Aug. 31, we 
requested a transfer to Hillwood from whence 
we had been rezoned because we knew Latin 
was available there. 


RECEIVED NOTICE 


“Tt was not until Friday, Sept. 17, that we 
finally received notice that the transfer was 
refused because Latin was to be offered at 
Bellevue for the first time. Incidentally, it is 
interesting to note that as of today there 
still is no Latin class in Bellevue. 

“Monday, Sept. 20, which was Fair Day, I 
went with Dick to make certain his curricu- 
lum was in proper order at Bellevue and 
promptly found that chemistry and Latin 
were both given only in the first period. 

“I feel that these courses are essential to 
my son's plan and particularly to my own 
hopes. Therefore, we requested another trans- 
fer based on conflicting classes. And I per- 
sonally delivered the request. Last Wednes- 
day, my wife called this unit and was told 
the request was refused. 

“The reasons given were entirely unsatis- 
factory to us and I will discuss them a little 
later. If you don’t mind. 

“Thursday my son and I went to Bellevue to 
see what could be salvaged in preparing for 
his future education. The counselor was most 
gracious and I was pleased to note that he, 
too, agreed that both chemistry and Latin 
were essential in Dick’s projected plans. How- 
ever, he stated that since it was necessary to 
make a choice between chemistry and Latin 
that it would be best to sacrifice Latin. I 
might add that term ‘sacrifice’ was his exact 
wording. 

EXAMINED CHOICE 


‘We then examined the choices of courses 
that were available. If he did not reschedule 
his classes, there were two. 

“One was soclology-psychology, the other 
was Algebra II. By rescheduling, there was a 
choice of Spanish I, typing, mechanical 
drawing or architectural drawing. Now, I was 
unable to see anything in the choices avail- 
able that would be ef any value to my son in 
furthering his plans for the future. 

“I must give the counselor credit, though; 
he did try. We find that typing would be 
beneficial because it would help my son with 
his grades in future college courses if he 
could prepare his papers neatly for perusal 
by his college professors. Then, too, Algebra 
II would be good because it would provide 
mental discipline, and if he were going into 
medicine this would keep him sharp and 
alert. At this point, I became a little con- 
cerned. Not only can't my son get what he 
needs, now he is forced to take courses that 
he does not need and is not even interested 
in. 

SOME CHOICE 

“Anyway, to keep the wheels of education 
moving some choice had to be made so that 
he could be rescheduled to meet the academ- 
ic requirements of the school. Last year, Dick 
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had three “As” two “Bs” and one “C”. The 
"o" was in mathematics. He neither likes nor 
does well in math. 

“He has met his requirements for grad- 
uation from high school in mathematics. 
Nonetheless, now he is enrolled in Algebra II. 
After this choice was taken care of, I 
evaluated the situation, which seemed quite 
unreasonable to me. Since I was personally 
involved, I sought counsel with acquaint- 
ances and friends, including my minister, to 
see if there was something wrong with my 
thinking. 

“The concensus was that my request was 
most reasonable, and hence my request to 
appear before you. 

“Now let’s return to reasons given to my 
wife over the phone about the denial of the 
request for transfer. I might add, we still 
haven't received official notice on this. I can’t 
vouch for the absolute sequence of these 
answers because they were in a give and 
take situation and it’s safe to say my wife 
was quite irritated at the time. 


REQUEST DENIED 


“Basically, when she asked why the re- 
quest was denied, the answer was given that 
the languages are on the way out and you 
don’t really need them to get into college. 
And for that matter, Latin is strictly passe. 

“However, if we felt that Latin was neces- 
sary there was still plenty of time for him 
to take chemistry. Besides, he could go to 
summer school to pick up his requirements. 

“And then if he didn't get them all in 
by the time he graduated there are provi- 
sions in colleges to make up any deficiencies. 
Perhaps the crowning blow of all these rea- 
sons was that besides how do you know that 
he wouldn't like to do something else next 
year. These, so help me, are the answers that 
my wife gave me that this is what she got 
out of the conversation, This is probably ac- 
curate, It’s probably prejudiced, too, but it 
is a summary. 

LATIN IS PASSE 


“Til not dispute that languages are no 
longer important on the high school level, 
because frankly, I don't know. But I submit 
that even if Latin is passe in school today 
that anyone interested in any field in the area 
of medicine has an absolute need for a sound 
basis in Latin, 

“Now as to the statement that my son has 
plenty of time to take chemistry. I would 
point out that he is a junior, that his coun- 
selor says that he needs to get as much sci- 
ence as he can and that he has this year and 
next to get them in. It is true that my son 
could go to summer school, but why should 
he? 

“Why should we incur the extra cost and 
inconvenience to sce that he attend summer 
school? Why should he be deprived of the 
opportunity to earn money to help further 
his education when it is not absolutely neces- 
sary for him to do so? 


FOUR MILES 


“Why is it necessary for him to make up in 
college deficiences of high school education 
when what he needs is readily available to 
him simply by going to a high school four 
miles northeast of his home instead of four 
and one half miles west? 

“Finally, we do not know that Dick will 
not change his mind next year. This is true, 
he may. All we can say is this young man 
has never expressed a desire to be anything 
other than à yeterinarian in the past four 
years. 

“I previously mentioned that I hope I can 
divert his interest to medicine, but if he 
persists I will certainly not stand in his way. 

“It seems to me that this issue boils down 
to whether or not chemistry or Latin are es- 
sential to the future education of my son. 
Keeping In mind that he is a Junior and has 
other educational requirements to meet in 
his currently proposed career to me it seems 
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obvious that he needs both and he needs 
them this year. I can elaborate on this be- 
Hef, but I will not. 


BASED SOLELY 


“So then my request for transfer is based 
solely on the fact that the school to which 
Dick is assigned does not meet his educa- 
tional requirements. 

“Hillwood can. 

“Now I have another fine son who is a 
sophomore at Belleyue and his requirements 
are being met. If Bellevue can provide Dick 
with the chemistry and Latin as well as the 
required courses in history and English, I 
will be most happy to withdraw my request 
for a transfer. I simply cannot understand, 
nor can my wife, nor can my son why this 
request has been denied, unless there is some 
fear over the current busing situation. 

“I cannot conceive in any way in which 
there would be any violation in any court im- 
posed guidelines in this case. 

ACADEMIC NECESSITY 


“This is a plea for academic necessity. We 
are requesting a transfer from a school which 
has less than 40 black students to one which 
has over 400, from a school which has over 
200 more students than projected to one that 
has over 200 less. 

“Frankly, I do not recall ever being so frus- 
trated and angry over a situation as I have 
with this. I feel that the actions taken to 
date have been completely arbitrary and 
unreasonable and I am seeking redress from 
you,” Edwards concluded. 

At the completion of his appearance be- 
fore the board, Dr. Elbert Brooks told Ed- 
wards he would “contact him tomorrow” 


(Wednesday) concerning his son’s case. 


LORRY HOMER DAWKINS DAY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
was my pleasure on October 17, 1971, to 
attend “Lorry Homer Dawkins Day” in 
Denmark, S.C. On this occasion a new 
dormitory for the Denmark Regional 
Technical Education Center was dedi- 
cated to the memory of Lorry Dawkins, 
the first principal of this school, who 
served from 1948 until his death in 1969. 
Dawkins Hall will stand as a lasting mon- 
ument to the man who contributed so 
much to the education of young people 
in the Palmetto State. 

Mr, Dawkins became principal of this 
trade school, which later became a tech- 
nical education center, when I was Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina. I had the privi- 
lege of working closely with him and al- 
ways had a high regard for him person- 
ally and professionally. He was a fine 
educator and leader and stood out for 
his adherence to good citizenship. The 
success of this school during the first 21 
years of its existence was due in large 
measure to the capabilities of this man. 

The Dawkins Day dedication was key- 
noted with an address from the Honor- 
able Solomon Blatt, speaker of the South 
Carolina House of Representatives. I ask 
unanimous consent that this speech, 
along with a copy of the Denmark City 
Council resolution proclaiming Octo- 
ber 17, 1971, as “Lorry Homer Dawkins 
Day,” be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and resolution were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recor, as follows: 

REMARKS BY SOLOMON BLATT 

I would certainly be remiss in this most 
pleasant assignment today if I did not tell 
you how thoroughly pleased I am to look 
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about me and see this grand student body— 
this wonderful faculty—here to give proper 
image to this program. No institution can be 
great, or is greater than the students and 
faculty that it seeks to serve. We have great- 
ness here. 

I must also direct your attention and our 
praise to M. B. Robinson, Director of the 
Division of Manpower Centers of the State 
Commission for Technical Education. Direc- 
tor Robinson has given vitality to a vital 
program and he has done much for Denmark 
Center for which we are deeply grateful. 

I must also pause in great respect for Di- 
rector McDuffie of Denmark Center. He is so 
dedicated—a man of vision who is already 
surveying new horizons for Denmark Center. 

Over the years and until his most untimely 
death in 1969, our dear friend, the late Lorry 
H. Dawkins, did me great honor by blessing 
me with his friendship. And now, today, this 
great institution, you his friends, do me great 
honor by allowing me this coveted opportu- 
nity to participate in and dedicate this new 
and wonderful dormitory here at Denmark 
Area Technical Center in the lasting memory 
of the late Lorry Dawkins. 

With all of its sorrow, this is a proud occa- 
sion for me and I know it is a proud occasion 
for the family of our friend. 

This would have been a proud occasion 
for Lorry Dawkins—for our friend was totally 
involved in the betterment, the progress, 
the uplift of this institution. This campus 
mourned his passing as did a host of friends. 

But here is inspiration enough for us all— 
for from the grief which surrounded us in 
his death, has emerged a new dedication, a 
new love, a new commitment for this in- 
stitution, for which he gave the better part 
of his life. 

We look around us and see countless im- 
provements—changes which Lorry Dawkins 
dreamed of and worked for, which he in- 
spired his friends and students to seek. You 
sought these things. I sought these things. 
And now we have realized this progress, all 
dedicated to the lasting memory of Lorry 
Dawkins. We dedicate Dawkins Hall not as 
monument to this man, but as a Hving 
memorial for this man who has brought new 
life to this fine institution. 

Maybe to some people the life of our be- 
loved Lorry Dawkins might not seem impres- 
sive. But to me—he surely walked in Glory. 

From simple and humble beginnings on the 
red clay banks of the Broad River in Union 
County Lorry Dawkins walked a purposeful 
path until he settled in our midst and from 
the metal of a brillant and determined mind 
he hammered out the beginnings of this 
institution. 

His Union County Home was the backdrop 
of the very descriptive nickname which he 
carried most of his life. It was at South 
Carolina State College that Professor Lewis 
watched the relentless energy of the young 
Dawkins as he crammed an education into 
a searching mind and started calling him 
“Broad River” Dawkins. 

Our friend received his B.S. and his M.S. 
Degree from State College. He was outstand- 
ing in football there and in 1929 he helped 
fight his team to the state championship. 
And that was like Lorry Dawkins for he knew 
that a strong body was a willing tool of a 
strong mind. 

His civic, fraternal, educational, athletic 
and governmental boards and committees 
were many and he was an outstanding serv- 
ant to them all. 

A tribute to any man is a happy family 
and Lorry Dawkins’ family was a happy fam- 
ily, and they all loved and rightfully cher- 
ished Lorry Dawkins. So did we all. Many of 
them are here today. To you who are here, 
there is little I can say to tell you of all that 
is m my heart—but I hope you understand 
how deeply I feel when I say—Thank you 
for Lorry Dawkins, and for what he was to us 
all.” 
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Lorry Dawkins was a Christian. When the 
writers put together his biography, possibly 
the greatest tribute they can say about him 
was that he was a life-long member of the 
Paradise Church, Men do not advertise the 
depths of their relationship to God, their 
total faith and belief in the Eternal Father, 
but it is there. And Lorry Dawkins had such 
a faith. I firmly believe that it was his close- 
ness to God, that gave him such a well- 
spring of optimism and boundless energy, of 
constant goodness and of his love for all— 
love for his fellow man, 

As we stand and look about us today on 
this campus, it is difficult to imagine what it 
was like years ago. It was here in a temporary 
building and with eight others who made up 
the faculty that Lorry Dawkins started the 
Denmark Area Technical Center. Forty-two 
students made up that student body. To- 
day, a faculty of over 40 dedicated persons 
under the inspired leadership of President 
McDuffie is teaching 20 trades to an an- 
nual enrollment of over 600 students. 

And this is the mark of the man we honor 
today. He brought Denmark Center this far. 
Now we must take it further. President Mc- 
Duffie—you are doing an outstanding job and 
I know you will continue to do so. We are 
with you. 

Hundreds of men and women and young 
men and women are living productive and 
Christian lives today because of the tremen- 
dous influence of Lorry Dawkins the educator 
and Lorry Dawkins, the Christian. No better 
tribute can be said of any man than that 
he gave a part of himself to us all in his 
teachings, in the example he personally set. 

Mr. Dawkins and I shared a common 
dream—and we talked of it often. 

We wanted to see Blacks qualified to insert 
themselves into all trade levels, into all pro- 
fessions, into all areas of public service, in 
business, in industry and in government. We 
wanted to see Blacks qualified and we worked 
to have qualified Blacks. 

This Society we live in today is a massive 
umbrella which shelters all people of all 
origins and all callings. It is too complex and 
demands too much to compromise its pro- 
gress by crippling attitudes. Each man and 
woman has a role to play and that role must 
be played for the benefit of all. 

We cannot back into the next generation 
nor the next century and we cannot walk 
bravely and freely into the future harnessed 
and restricted by blinders. Each of us has our 
rendezvous with Destiny and we must be al- 
lowed the opportunity to seek it. 

That was Lorry Dawkins’ dream—and that 
is my dream. 

It was my pleasure to have worked with 
this great man during his life. It is my com- 
mitment to continue to work for the things 
he believed in—evyen in his death. It is my 
commitment that in all ways that I can 
work—Denmark Center will be all the things 
he wanted it to be. All the things Mr. Robin- 
son and Mr. McDuffie want it to be. 

In these extremely difficult times it is hard 
for one to remain objective and dedicated 
to a goal. And we will not attain those goals 
unless we love them enough to resist all 
threats and deny all temptations which 
would hinder our journey forward. 

We are now on trial before past generations 
to prove ourselves and our worthiness by 
performance. We will stand trial before fu- 
ture generations for our promises—fulfilled 
or forgotten. 

How wonderful it would be if our way 
could be as purposeful as it seemed to be 
for our friend whom we honor today. 

He had a single-minded purpose which 
perfectly matched his dedication and his 
love. 

There have been others like him but they 
have been few. There have been others like 
him of his race but they have been few. 

But each wrote his name in history by 
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profoundly affecting the lives of others for 
the good. 

It is easy for us to call to mind such names 
as George Washington Carver and Booker T. 
Washington. But we do not have to look 
beyond the borders of South Carolina to 
find Black greatness. There is among others, 
Dr. Benjamin Payton, who is elevating Bene- 
dict College to new heights of service and 
leadership. There is Dr. M. M, Nance, Jr., 
who has brought stability, purpose and a 
promise for giant steps of progress to South 
Carolina State College. And there is Dr. 
Harry Graham, the most dynamic President 
of Voorhees College. There is Mr. McDuffie, 
whose outstanding leadership and fine char- 
acter as Director of this trade school has 
made it a model for similar institutions of 
learning. 

At this point I would like to take the 
liberty of inserting the name of Betty Wil- 
liams of Orangeburg. You may not have 
heard of the young Black girl, but many 
have. I like to think she is representative 
of the Black youth today who must be 
judged by their promise for their potential 
for greatness of service is there and their 
horizons are unrestricted as they seek the 
education to prepare them for any task 
which lies ahead. 

Betty is a language student at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina and as such she 
hopes to equip herself with the knowledge 
and language skills which will allow her to 
become a strong communications link not 
only between races but between nations. 

I single out Miss Williams for comment 
because she was the first recipient of a 
scholarship under the Solomon Blatt Schol- 
arship Fund, established by my friends at 
the University of South Carolina, I made 
that selection and I remain proud of my 
choice. Miss Williams was an Honor Grad- 
uate from Wilkinson High School—the 
daughter of an Orangeburg cab driver who 
was determined his children would benefit 
from an education which was denied him. 

I ofttimes wonder what would have been 
the result if that determination and dedica- 
tion to a self-set goal could have been given 
strength through education, through knowl- 
edge. 

Regardless of how humble, how restrictive 
our beginnings, each of us has an obligation 
to establish and seek goals and to reach 
those goals. Each accomplishment by each 
individual is a stepping stone for genera- 
tions to come. 

Back in 1770 a thoughtful man whose col- 
umns in the Public Advertiser bore only the 
name Junius, observed and wrote this most 
meaningful statement: 

“The least considerable man among us has 
an interest equal to the proudest nobleman, 
in the laws and constitution of his country, 
and is equally called upon to make a gen- 
erous contribution in support of them 
whether it be the heart to conceive, the un- 
derstanding to direct, or the hand to do.” 

And it was Winston Churchill who noted 
with challenge: 

“The destiny of mankind is not decided by 
material computation, \/hen great causes are 
on the move in the world ... we learn that 
we are spirits, not animals, and that some- 
thing is going on in space and time, yes, be- 
yond space and time which, whether we like 
it or not, spells duty.” 

This “something-that-is-going-on" is edu- 
cation and the spirits that we single out to- 
day are the Carvers, the Washingtons, the 
Paytons, the Nances, the Williams, the Gra- 
hams, the McDuffies—and the Lorry Dawkins 
of this world. 

These were and are educators. Men who 
know that man's ultimate weapon is the well- 
prepared mind. Our progress is geared to 
the well-prepared minds in our society— 
minds of all people. Since the beginning of 
time man has waged wars for those wars be- 
gan in the minds of men. Thus it is in the 
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minds of men that the defenses of peace 
must be erected. 

Show me the man who feels with his 
heart, thinks with a well-prepared mind, is 
inspired by his conscience, and works for 
the good of his fellowman and I'll show you 
another Washington, a Carver, a Payton, a 
Nance, a Graham, a McDuffie and a Dawkins. 

Mindful concern, not militance, should 
be our watchword today. For in working to- 
gether, always thoughtful and concerned for 
the welfare of others, we can achieve any 
goal. We can achieve our destiny. 

The thought I leave with you as the result 
of what I have said or hereafter say simply 
is, man can travel the road of life for as great 
a distance as his character, ability and dedi- 
cation will warrant, and to this end, he must 
sell himself to his fellow citizens and con- 
vince them he possesses the necessary quali- 
fications to warrant their confidence and 
support. In simple language, you are en- 
titled to what you deserve, nothing more, 
nothing less. 

There are eyil forces and influences loose 
in the world today. You know them as well 
as I do. How appropriate it is to restate the 
old phrase, these are the times which try 
men’s souls. 

Pressures come from many sides and in 
many forms, It is no longer enough to ask 
the question, “What are our challenges?” We 
must add the question, “What are our 
chances?" 

There is a chance for service. There is a 
chance to change the course of Society for 
the total good, There is a chance through 
education, preparing one’s self through edu- 
cation, an education to understand the pur- 
pose of man, an education and training to 
work man’s machines, an education today to 
meet the challenges of the tomorrows. 

An education and its opportunities for all 
men and women, for all young men and 
young women, for all little boys and all little 
girls and an education for all people regard- 
less of race or color. 

For knowledge reaches maturity in wis- 
dom and wisdom recognizes no color lines, 
no boundaries, no prejudice, no restrictions, 
and wisdom from minds which can reach out 
for each other when hands cannot touch. 

We face a tremendous challenge to reach 
that high point in civilization. But I think 
we can attain it. 

We are slowly arriving at that point in 
time when the sins of the past will be for- 
gotten, there will be forgiveness of sins as 
there must be and there will be a better 
tomorrow for each of us will make it better. 

We really have no choice. This society, this 
country, yes, even civilization as we know it 
today has no choice. It can live and prosper 
or it can die, we can kill it with ignorance, 
with poverty, and with indifference. 

We can save it with education and under- 
standing. 

I hope the good Lord will bless you and me 
so that we can continue to work toward this 
goal and that we can all be present for many 
more dedications such as this. We have 
thrown off the shackles and chains for man 
has learned that while he can enslave a 
body—the mind—ever in search, seeks new 
heights of understanding and freedom. 

And so it will always be. Through educa- 
tion we will strengthen the mind and keep 
it ever free, ever soaring on its flight toward 
freedom and peace. 

I now dedicate this building in memory of 
my departed friend, Lorry H. Dawkins, and 
it shall be hereafter known as Dawkins 
Dormitory, a name worthy of a great Ameri- 
can who gave his life so that the sins of 
yesterday will be forgotten and tomorrow 
will be a good day for all mankind of every 
religion, race or color. 


RESOLUTION OF THE CIirY COUNCIL OF THE 
Crry or DENMARK 


Whereas, Lorry Homer Dawkins because 
of his outstanding contributions in religion, 
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education, community leadership and ath- 
letics, and; 

Whereas, he has shown to all who knew 
him and were associated with him directly or 
indirectly that his prime concern, as a civic 
leader, was to upgrade and uplift the best in 
his fellowmen, and; 

Whereas, his efforts enlightened the minds 
of the many thousands of students and 
teachers, and; 

Whereas, the citizens of his community 
and State takes pride in being a part of his 
thoughts, deed and life. 

Therefore be it resolved, as Mayor of 
Denmark, South Carolina, and with unani- 
mous consent of the City Council, do pro- 
claim the Seventeenth Day of October, Nine- 
teen hundred and seventy-one as “Lorry 
Homer Dawkins’ Day.” 

By the authority invested in me as Mayor 
with the members of the City Council. We 
therefore sign this proclamation and ascribe 
the seal of the city of Denmark, South 
Carolina. 


MASSIVE FORCED BUSING OF 
SCHOOLCHILDREN 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, Tennes- 
seans continue to live with the night- 
mare of massive forced busing of our 
children to achieve racial balance. More 
and more the truth is being revealed that 
riding a bus z number of miles does not 
necessarily contribute to a child’s edu- 
cation. Those who are charged with the 
task of educating our children under 
these conditions are speaking out and 
calling for some relief. One such person, 
well qualified to speak on the subject is 
Dr. Elbert Brooks, Metro School Direc- 
tor of the Nashville, Tenn., schools, 


whose remarks are contained in an edi- 
torial from the Nashville Banner. I ask 
that this editorial “For Ban on Busing, 


Amendment Backing Grows,” be included 
in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


For BAN ON BUSING EDICT, AMENDMENT 
BACKING Grows 


If any one thing is clear on the education 
front—where ideological fog sometimes ob- 
secures and pressure groups occasionally con- 
fuse with their nolse—it is that the over- 
whelmng majority of the American people 
oppose school busing designed only to achieve 
racial balance in the public schools. The 
scale of that objection, 76 per cent, as meas- 
ured by the Gallup Poll, is state by state and 
region by region—though as yet the court 
order for it has been inflicted almost entirely 
on the South. 

There are members of Congress who did not 
wait to ascertain the public view to assert 
their own objections, There are a number 
of proposals, introduced by these, and backed 
by others of them, for constitutional amend- 
ments forbidding busing for such a purpose. 
And members of Congress who have not taken 
that stand can well note it when they hear 
from home. 

The latest such proposed amendment was 
proposed by Michigan Sen. Robert P. Griffin, 
specifically to declare: 

“This Constitution shall not be construed 
to require that pupils be assigned or trans- 
ported to public schools on the basis of their 
race, color, religion, or national origin.” It is 
his declared belief also that forced busing 
not only is expensive, but actually represents 
a wasteful diversion of tax dollars that could, 
and should, be used to improve the quality 
of education. 

Nashville ‘knew that from the outset of 
the H.E.W. proposal—latterly adopted in Ju- 
dicial fiat by Federal Judge L. Clure Morton, 
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and inflicted on children, black and white, 
throughout this metropolitan community. 
Anyone who did not know it must have come 
now totally to the realization—the facts of 
it underscored in statements of warning by 
Dr. Elbert Brooks, Metro School Director, 
concerning the deepening financial crisis 
ahead. 

The facts are so elementary as to seem 
beyond argument: The vast outlay involved 
for purchase and operation of enlarged bus 
fleets comes out of the funds more properly 
used for education. Yet by this fantastic ar- 
rangement of redrawing bus routes for the 
maximum hardship of patrons, the funds are 
frittered away. The neighborhood school pat- 
tern is destroyed. The children suffer, The 
school system suffers. And the cause of edu- 
cation is set back for years. 

Anyone with an ounce of judgment knows 
that compulsory congregation of children, by 
bus, is not the same thing as equality of 
education opportunity, or “desegregation” of 
schools. It is alien to both. It destroys and 
disrupts for all. 

President Nixon, along with a majority of 
Congress as measured by a previous Civil 
Rights Act, strongly opposes compulsory bus- 
ing. The President tried in the school de- 
segregation bill approved earlier this month 
by the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee, to ban use of any of its funds for busing. 
The committee disagreed. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 spelled out the 
legislative conviction forbidding compulsory 
busing for the purpose of achieving racial 
balance in the schools. Nevertheless, under 
the pressure of the Health, Education and 
Welfare Department—and through the 
courts, at places—this nightmare experience 
has been inflicted on city after city. 

Tennessee, through the amendment pro- 
posal by Sen. Bill Brock, backed by Sen. 
Howard Baker, and concurred in by the 
House delegation, is working to establish 
justice and reason on the solid premise of 
the organic law. 

Texas’ Congressman Jim Collins, aided by 
Sen. John Tower and other legislators, is 
pushing for the needed amendment. 

Senator Griffin, as noted, Is taking a big 
hand in the fight for this essential change. 
And—as further noted—the rank and file of 
the American people, black and white, and in 
state after state are demanding action to re- 
cover the authority in their schools. 

They are entitled to affirmative action by 
their Congressmen. 


HEW'S NEW WELFARE PROGRAM 


Mr, BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
it is important that the Senate and the 
Nation understand the facts regarding 
the new welfare program being advo- 
cated by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Secretary Richardson on his official 
statement to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee put the new program in capsule 
form when he termed it “revolutionary 
and expensive.” 

Before discussing the new program, let 
me say that I think the present outdated 
welfare system should be changed; and 
most certainly the administration of the 
program should be tightened. 

But in changing the present system it 
is important that we be sure we are 
getting something better—and not just 
an expanded and more expensive pro- 
gram. 

I cannot support the revolutionary and 
expensive program for the following 
reasons: 

One. It lacks adequate work incentives. 

Two. I doubt the wisdom of writing 
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into law the principle of a guaranteed 
annual income. 

Three. The annual cost of the new pro- 
gram would be at least $5 billion greater 
than the present program. 

Four. The number of welfare recip- 
ients would be increased from 12 million 
persons in 1970 to 26 million persons, 

Five. Richard P, Nathan, Deputy 
Under Secretary for Welfare, says the 
Government would need to hire an un- 
precedented 80,000 new Federal em- 
ployees to administer the program. 

With 101,000 employees, the Depart- 
ment of HEW already is so huge that it 
is almost impossible to effectively admin- 
ister. One can well imagine the added 
confusion and chaos if 80,000 more work- 
ers are added to that Department. 

I feel that the Government has an 
obligation to our fellow citizens who are 
physically or mentally unable to earn a 
living. But the “revolutionary and ex- 
pensive” proposal of Secretary Richard- 
son goes far beyond that. It does not have 
adequate work incentives, nor does it 
have adequate provisions to keep off the 
welfare rolls able-bodied citizens who 
should be seeking jobs instead of hand- 
outs. 

The new “revolutionary and expen- 
sive’ welfare plan is not in keeping 
with—and, indeed, runs directly counter 
to—the President’s anti-inflation efforts. 

It is not welfare reform, It is welfare 
expansion. 

I submit we are not going to be able to 
lick inflation until the Government puts 
its own financial house in order. 

The Government had a Federal funds 
deficit last year of $30 billion; it will have 
a Federal funds deficit this year of at 
least $35 billion. 

The “revolutionary and expensive” 
program of Mr. Richardson will add an 
additional $5 billion to the deficit—and 
to the national debt, which is now $409 
billion. 

But an even more important objection, 
in my view, is that Secretary Richard- 
son’s “revolutionary and expensive” wel- 
fare plan would double the number of 
welfare recipients. 

With the huge deficits the Government 
has been running, it is neither logical nor 
sound to attempt to double the number 
of people drawing public assistance. 

If the Government cannot now effec- 
tively administer the present welfare 
program, how can it effectively admin- 
ister a program with twice as many per- 
sons drawing Government checks? 

One evidence of the difficulty of ad- 
ministration is this: In New York City at 
the present time 1,000 welfare families 
are being housed in New York City 
hotels. 

I wrote the Department of HEW to 
ascertain the average monthly rental be- 
ing paid by the taxpayers for those fami- 
lies. 

I was informed in a letter from HEW 
that the average monthly rental per 
family is $763. 

When President Nixon was a candi- 
date for President in 1968, he stated 
again and again that he wanted to re- 
verse the trend to the welfare state. 

But the administration’s proposal for 
revising the welfare laws would double 
the number of welfare recipients. 
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The question I have been asking for 
the last 18 months—and I ask it again 
in the Senate today—is this: How does 
one reverse the trend to the welfare state 
by doubling the number of people on 
welfare? 

Mr. President, I shall vote against H.R. 
1 which is now before the Finance Com- 
mittee and shall oppose its being reported 
to the Senate during the calendar year 
1971. If and when it is reported to the 
Senate in 1972, unless it is greatly im- 
proved, I shall vote against reporting it. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971 


The PRESIDING OFFICER - (Mr. 
ALLEN). In accordance with the previous 
order, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which the clerk 
will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

H.R. 9910, an Act to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENT NO. 538 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pend- 
ing question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment (No. 538) offered by the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Grirrin) in behalf 
of the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock) and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Bucktey). The amendment will be 
stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 61, line 8, strike out all through 
line 15, and renumber succeeding sections 
accordingly. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
for the quorum call be equally charged 
against both sides on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

My amendment would delete section 
410 of the bill. If I may call the attention 
of my colleagues to the language of that 
section, it reads, very briefly, as follows: 

The joint resolution entitled “Joint Reso- 
lution authorizing the President to employ 
the Armed Forces of the United States for 
protecting the security of Formosa, the Pes- 
cadores, and related positions and territories 
of that area”, approved January 29, 1955 (69 


Stat. 7; Public Law 84—4), is repealed effec- 
tive upon the date of adjournment sine die 
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of the first session of the Ninety-second Con- 
gress. 


That section was amended yesterday 
by the amendment of the Senator from 
Alaska to extend the effective date to 
April 15, 1972. 

Mr. President, I understand the de- 
sire of those who have labored long and 
hard for this provision over a period of 
years to see it enacted, and I understand 
the logic of their position, and their de- 
sire to place the responsibility for war- 
making decisions in Congress, where the 
Constitution places it; and I cannot fault 
the committee for action taken prior to 
this week. 

But on Monday last, the United Na- 
tions took an action which I think chal- 
lenges the wisdom of enacting this par- 
ticular section at this particular time, 
because on Monday last, the United Na- 
tions took what to me was the uncon- 
secionable, incredible, and immoral ac- 
tion in expelling the Republic of China, 
the government and the people of Tai- 
wan, from the United Nations. 

One of the things that bothers me 
about the current debate on this partic- 
ular bill is the emotional atmosphere, 
the charged atmosphere, which sur- 
rounds this debate as a result of that 
action. It is unfortunate, because it can 
color the judgment and the logic of this 
body if we do not carefully avoid that 
pitfall. But my amendment is not offered 
in a sense of retribution. It simply is 
an attempt to recognize the political and 
military realities of the situation as it 
exists today as a result of the act of 
the United Nations on Monday; because 
if Congress, if this body, were to repeal 
the Formosa resolution at this time, in 
the same week that the United Nations 
took its action, our words and deeds 
would be interpreted around the world 
as a total abdication of an old and val- 
ued friend and ally, Nationalist China. 

I cannot in good conscience avoid this 
particular issue. It must be faced. It is not 
one that was brought to us as a result 
of this body's action, but as a result of 
the action of the United Nations on Mon- 
day last. It seems to me that one of the 
most dangerous things this Nation could 
do at this point in time would be to 
withdraw, in a public sense, our guaran- 
tees of the security of Formosa and the 
islands surrounding, the Pescadores and 
the rest. It would be an open invitation 
to aggression. I cannot, for the life of 
me, gage the wisdom of such an action, 

Therefore, Mr. President, I earnestly 
solicit those who would share this concern 
in support of my amendment to strike 
section 410 and, by word and deed in this 
particular act, evidence our desire and 
our commitment to support a fine and a 
free people on the island of Formosa. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the distinguished 
manager of the bill, I yield to the Senator 
from Maryland whatever time he desires. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I know 
that the Senator from Tennessee recog- 
nizes where the ball is in this game, and 
I think he recognizes what is really the 
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important element in American foreign 
policy as it is reflected in our relation- 
ships with the very important nations 
of Asia. I know that he supports, as I 
do, the courageous initiatives that have 
been taken by President Nixon in taking 
a new look at the realities of the world, 
particularly the realities of the world 
as they are refiecting on the continent 
of Asia, where 800 million mainland 
Chinese are in a sense reentering the 
global picture and reentering it armed 
with nuclear weapons. 

What the President is doing, as I see 
it—and I think as the President sees it, 
and I hope as the Senator from Tennes- 
see sees it—is to achieve a reordering of 
the relationships of the superpowers so 
that there can, in fact, be the era of ne- 
gotiation and the generation of peace 
about which the President has spoken so 
eloquently and has worked so hard to 
achieve, and for which, in all candor, he 
has undertaken some very serious po- 
litical and personal risks. 

That is really what this is all about. I 
think that is the direction in which the 
country has to look, and that is the direc- 

fon in which the Senate has to look— 
where the ball really is. We do not want 
to have our attention diverted into the 
other and lesser diversions which can 
take our attention away from what is im- 
portant about what is happening in the 
world picture. I would suggest that to bog 
down with this amendment is to allow 
ourselves to be led into a diversion that 
not only can distract our attention from 
what is the big picture but also could per- 
haps even hinder the President when he 
sets out on that very difficult journey to 
Peking, a journey which will not be with- 
out peril, either at home or overseas. 

Let us examine with some particularity 
what this amendment proposes to do. It 
proposes to strike from the bill a repeal 
of the Formosa or the China Straits res- 
olution, which has been on the books 
since 1955. 

What does that resolution do? The 
Department of State says it does not do 
very much. I am reading at this point 
from a letter from the Department of 
State, dated May 18, 1971, addressed to 
the Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
in which they say: 

We would not look upon the resolution as 
legal or constitutional authority for either 
contingency planning or the actual con- 
duct of our foreign relations. 


I would agree wholeheartedly with the 
Senator from Tennessee in the state- 
ment he has just made to the effect that 
we should not at this particular moment 
withdraw any guarantees of defense or 
assurances of security that we have here- 
tofore offered to the Nationalist-Govern- 
ment of China situated on Taiwan. I 
believe that. I think he is right. That 
could dislocate arrangements that are 
now existing and could have conse- 
quences that no man can presently fore- 
see. But that does not have anything to 
do with this. That has nothing whatever 
to do with the pending amendment. 

The pending amendment is a purely 
domestic arrangement between Congress 
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and the President of the United States, 
and I think that was made perfectly 
clear as late as yesterday by the Secre- 
tary of State, who appeared before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. He said, 
and I am quoting from the Secretary of 
State’s testimony—he was asked the 
question whether it was true that the 
administration had taken a position for 
or against the repeal of the China Straits 
resolution—and the Secretary of State 
said: 

No, our position has not changed. The De- 
partment of State has no objection to the 
repeal of this resolution, 


I say again to the Senator from Ten- 


-nessee that this has nothing to do with 


our guarantee, so far as the security of 
Taiwan is concerned, of assurance of 
assistance in the event of attack. That is 
not the issue here. What is at issue is 
the domestic arrangement between the 
President and Congress as to what coor- 
dination would be required between the 
legislative and executive branches of 
Government, in the event we are called 
upon to make good that guarantee. 

Now, Mr. President, we have had some 
experience with what I might call the 
automatic trigger. This is a sort of auto- 
matic trigger in which Congress has said 
to the President: “You can go ahead and 
do whatever you want, whatever you feel 
you must do, without further reference 
to Congress.” 

The exact language is: 

The President of the United States hereby 
is authorized to employ the Armed Forces of 
the United States as he deems necessary 
for the specific purpose of securing and pro- 
tecting Formosa and the Pescadores against 
armed attack. 


We have had experience with this kind 
of automatic trigger, an experience from 
which we have not altogether recovered, 
an experience that has perhaps been the 
most painful in our national existence. 
That experience, of course, is Vietnam. 

In 1964 I was a Member of Congress, 
and I voted for the Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution. That was another automatic 
trigger. 

We should have foreseen, when we 
voted for that Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution—and very few Members voted 
against it—that such a trigger could lead 
to the kind of painful experience that 
Vietnam has become. 

We have not suffered a similar exper- 
ience so far as the Formosa resolution 
is concerned, and I hope that we do not; 
but, nevertheless, the potential is there. 

What I would say to the Senator from 
Tennessee—and one of the reasons I re- 
gret the amendment has come to the 
floor as it does at this time—is that 
the powers which Congress delegated to 
the Executive, the automatic trigger pro- 
vided to the Executive in 1955, which was 
slowly expiring and which the President, 
through the Secretary of State, said he 
did not want any more, would, by adop- 
tion of this amendment, be refreshed, re- 
newed, and revitalized. It could, in effect, 
be taken by some future President as a 
new grant of authority, a Mach II of the 
automatic trigger. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I am not pre- 
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pared to take the responsibility for so 
arming the executive branch, whoever 
may occupy the office of the President. 

I agree with the Senator from Tennes- 
see that we should not withdraw our 
guarantee from Taiwan, but I respect- 
fully submit that this amendment has 
nothing to do with that guarantee, be- 
cause that guarantee was embodied in a 
treaty negotiated by the President of the 
United States and ratified by the Senate 
in 1954 before the Formosa Straits res- 
olution was adopted. Our commitment 
to provide assistance predated this res- 
olution and it will outlive this resolution. 
It has nothing to do with it. Our commit- 
ment is clear. It is a matter of public 
record. 

The President and many Members of 
Congress have reaffirmed it, so that really 
we are not talking about a guarantee of 
security. I think it should be made clear, 
both within the Senate and around the 
world, that we are talking about our 
arrangements within the United States. 

I said earlier that I thought it would 
be a great mistake to make the Presi- 
dent's trip to Peking more difficult. The 
Senator from Tennessee raises the ques- 
tion as to whether this is emotionally the 
time to take the step which is embodied 
in the committee bill for repeal of the 
Formosa resolution, that emotionally this 
is a bad time to do it. I understand that. 
I might even agree with him, that when 
we are in a period of intense interest 
and excitement over a subject, it is 
probably a bad time, as a genera] prin- 
ciple, to legislate within the area of that 
subject matter; but we are dealing with— 
again, as I said before—a world picture, 
a global policy which the President of the 
United States is trying carefully to 
construct. 

A part of that global policy was the 
deliberate decision of the Government of 
the United States to advocate the ad- 
mission of mainland China into the 
United Nations. The fact that the United 
Nations went further than we wanted it 
to go is a matter of disappointment to me, 
a matter of shock that commitments that 
were claimed to have been made were not 
kept. I am as disappointed as anyone in 
the Senate over that. But the fact. is 
that what the United Nations did was, 
in fact, to implement the policy of the 
United States. We said we were in favor 
of admitting mainland China and the 
United Nations did it. 

Now, if we turn around today and 
adopt this amendment and defer repeal 
of the Formosa resolution—which will 
come some day—we would be, in that 
case, contributing to a clouding of the 
clear purpose enunciated by the Presi- 
dent in his new China policy. I do not 
want to do that. I want to make the 
President's trip as fruitful for the Ameri- 
can people, and as helpful for the world, 
as it can possibly be. 

I think that for us in a moment of dis- 
appointment to deviate from the very 
clear road that should be followed, would 
be a great mistake. 

The law of the land is the treaty of 
1954—the mutual defense treaty of 1954 
between the United States and the Re- 
public of China. That is the law of the 
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land. That will not be affected by what- 
ever we do today. What we are doing 
today is to take a necessary step to put 
our house in order. 

I am a strict constructionist. A strict 
construction of the Constitution does not, 
over a period of some 16 years, convert 
a mechanism adopted in an emergency 
into a permanent arrangement by which 
the separation of power, so jealously 
and carefully guarded by the Founders 
of the Republic, becomes blurred and con- 
fused by this automatic trigger arrange- 
ment. 

Let us make no mistake about it. This 
unlimited and unrestrained authority 
which is involved in the original resolu- 
tion is an automatic trigger. It is of the 
kind which was embodied in the Gulf of 
Tonkin joint resolution. It is of the kind 
that, I think, Congress should in the fu- 
ture grant only under very limited cir- 
cumstances and for very limited periods 
of time. But, for now, I think we should 
repeal this and every other similar grant 
in setting our house in order and being 
able to take care of the new global policy 
which is obviously emerging as a result 
of the leadership of the President of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. President, I find a certain incon- 
sistency in the position of those who 
would argue on the one hand that the 
resolution has no legal force and effect 
and on the other hand that it is an 
automatic trigger to grant authority to 
the President of the United States. We 
belie our constitutional responsibility. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROCK. I yield. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the Sec- 
retary of State has said it has no force 
and effect. I said that I view it as an 
automatic trigger and that a new Secre- 
tary of State might also so feel. We are 
dealing for all time and not for this 
Secretary of State. A new Secretary of 
State might treat this exactly as the 
last Secretary of State treated it, where- 
by he said the Gulf of Tonkin joint res- 
olution was a declaration of war. This 
could be treated the same way. 

Mr. BROCK. The Senator knows per- 
fectly well that the Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution had no force and effect. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Then how did the half 
million people get to Vietnam? 

Mr. BROCK. Under the administra- 
tion then in office. The Gulf of Tonkin 
joint resolution was just that. These are 
statements of intent, statements of po- 
litical purpose, of dedication and com- 
mitment. 

To review the arguments of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland—and I have great 
regard for his integrity and sincerity— 
he says that this amendment is a di- 
version, that it is an attempt to attract 
our attention from the true picture and 
that it would hamper the President in 
his attempt to negotiate a reduction of 
tension. They are in themselves distract- 
ing and diverting arguments. 

This amendment is dedicated to one 
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purpose, and that is to strike from the 
bill a section which would deny and 
belie our commitment to the people of 
Formosa. I cannot in all conscience ac- 
cept the fact that this body, with the 
noble statements of purpose of the last 
25 years of commitment and dedication 
to that small island with 14 million peo- 
ple, take the action today or any other 
day of saying in effect to those people, 
“We don't care anymore. We simply 
don’t care. It is a case of the little coun- 
try and the big one. We are going to take 
the side of the big one. That is politically 
expedient.” 

I do not believe in that. I believe that 
is how we get ourselves into wars. I re- 
sent the prospect of enticing Red China 
into an act of aggression with this 
country. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, would the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. BROCK. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator. I agree with him 
that it is particularly untimely to take 
actions which would weaken our resolve 
to make it clear to the people of Na- 
tionalist China on Taiwan that we have 
certain commitments to them that we 
are honoring and will continue to honor, 
both military and economic. We fought 
a good fight for them in the United Na- 
tions. In striking out or repealing the 
resolution we might be setting up a 
situation which would be at the very least 
misinterpreted by the Asian press. It is 
really unnecessary to go to the extent of 
repealing it. 

I do not at the moment recall how the 
vote was taken in the committee on this 
matter. However, I think it was a voice 
vote. I recall that I was opposed to it 
then. I think there was a disposition to 
just repeal everything in sight more than 
anything else at that time. There also 
seems to be a supposed relationship to 
the Gulf of Tonkin joint resolution, 
which I do not see myself. 

I have suggested from time to time 
when we do not have any other business 
that we repeal the Gulf of Tonkin joint 
resolution again because it is always 
equated with breast-beating and an at- 
tempt to get away from the fact of mea 
culpa, that everyone now in the Congress 
voted for it. 

I would hope we could agree to the 
amendment for the reason that we would 
then have said to the people of National- 
ist China, “We will observe our commit- 
ments. We do not anticipate, we certainly 
would not encourage, and would not be 
a party to any repeal of an act that 
would be against Nationalist China. We 
have obligations and we intend to live up 
to these obligations, and we will not take 
any action that could be so construed by 
the Asian press because there is enough 
tumult in Taiwan now.” 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I know of no Member of the 
Senate who has greater concern for the 
people of China and their freedom and 
aspirations than the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. I am grateful for his statement 
and for his support. 

I wonder sometimes at the inability of 
this Nation to learn from history. I was 
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reminded of the comment of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland that we do not want 
to burden the President with this amend- 
ment, that we do not want to hamper 
him in his attempts to negotiate peace. 

I happen to be a supporter of this 
President. I happen to believe he is the 
finest President in my lifetime. I happen 
to believe he has done more for peace 
than any man in my lifetime. I believe he 
will continue to do so. I also happen to 
believe that, unless he receives the sup- 
port of Congress and of the people of 
this country, he cannot succeed. 

We were all indignant, I think, and 
rightly so with the United Nations ac- 
tion in expelling Taiwan last Monday 
night. But have we honestly explored why 
that happened, the fact that there was a 
political circus on that floor that particu- 
lar night, as members of the United Na- 
tions engaged in dances and slapped each 
other on the backs and traded opportuni- 
ties to insult the United States and 
stepped on the heel of the big boy? 

I wonder if anybody really thought 
about whether this could happen in one 
night, or whether it has been coming 
for 10 or 15 years, and why. Maybe the 
why is because people do not have con- 
fidence in this country any more, and 
maybe the why is because we keep re- 
treating; we have allowed ourselves to 
be patsies time and time again by nations 
that abuse our good hospitality and 
friendship, by people who take our largess 
with one hand and stab us with the other. 

Maybe, just maybe we have brought 
all of this on ourselves, and we have no 
one else to blame, certainly not Russia or 
Red China, or even others in the United 
Nations. But the fact is that this country 
lost the respect of people in the world 
because on too many occasions we stood 
on the ground of political expediency 
rather than principle, 

Mr. President, I think that is a dan- 
gerous thing to do and I think action like 
the repeal of this particular section at 
this particular time is a dangerous thing 
to do. I think it is dangerous because it 
implies very clearly an abdication of re- 
sponsibility on the part of this country 
to a people whom we have been com- 
mitted to for 15 years, since 1955. 

The State Department, as the Senator 
from Maryland agreed, said that this res- 
olution has no legal or constitutional 
authority. In other words, it has no bind- 
ing effect. If that is the case, and I think 
it is, then it is a statement of intent, no 
more and no less. As such a statement, 
if it is repealed it will be so interpreted 
by the people of Asia. What does the res- 
olution say? It states that the President 
may, at his discretion, employ force to 
protect against an armed attack, by any 
nation against the Pescadores or For- 
mosa, I wonder if anybody has ever 
stopped to think what kind of situation 
that implies. Certainly there is no nation 
to the east of Formosa that would at- 
tack her or that would have a reason to 
do so, other than the country that says 
time after time and year after year they 
are going to take that island and take it 
by force, the Chinese on the mainland, 
the Communist Chinese, and the People’s 
Republic of China. 
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That little island has done more and 
those people have done more than al- 
most any other country in the world 
since World War II. Look at their his- 
tory. Just 23 years ago 1 million Chinese 
came to Formosa with nothing but the 
shirts on their backs. They had absolute- 
ly nothing. They came to an island that 
had nothing; it had no industry; it had 
no productivity. In 22 years they have 
built that little island with only 14 mil- 
lion people into one of the highest pro- 
ducing areas in that entire area. They 
have one of the highest per capita in- 
comes and they are one of the very few 
countries in the world that has the in- 
tegrity to say, “Thank you for your for- 
eign aid. We used it wisely. We do not 
need it anymore. Now we will contribute 
to the people of the world. We will stand 
on our own hind legs.” Are we going to 
turn our backs on them as the United 
Nations did? I do not participate in that 
kind of hypocrisy. 

If we honestly believe they might en- 
gage in an armed attack and, therefore, 
we want to repeal this resolution, by 
what incredible degree of logic did we 
bring them into the United Nations as a 
peace-loving nation of that body? It is 
purely inconsistent. 

Let us take the matter one step further. 
Every time this country has gotten into 
trouble it has gotten into trouble because 
we backed away from a principle and we 
have given the impression to people that 
we would not stand up when it came to 
the countdown. Every war we have been 
in has been the result of miscalculation 
of the intention and integrity of the Unit- 
ed States on the part of some other na- 
tion. Are we going to repeat that process 
again? Do we want to repeal a resolution 
which says we will stand behind the peo- 
ple of Formosa at the very time they have 
been thrown out of the United Nations? 
Do Senators want to repeal that resolu- 
tion and let those people in Red China 
again misinterpret the dedication and 
commitment of the American people? No. 
We must not do that. It is wrong; it is 
wrong and it is dangerous. It would be a 
slap in the face at a very, very valuable 
ally. 

The United Nations, where two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the countries involved 
in that body are less productive and less 
free than the people of Nationalist China, 
by that act took an absolutely incredible 
step when they expelled Nationalist 
China from the United Nations in order 
to cater to the big boy. If we play that 
game, we are going to start losing Ameri- 
can lives again because that is how we 
got into World War I, World War II, Ko- 
rea, and Vietnam, and it will get us into 
the next war too, because the people 
around the world simply do not ever ac- 
curately assess the character, dedication, 
and commitnient of the American people. 
That character is here and it will re- 
main, the commitment is here and it will 
remain, but for goodness sake, let us for 
once in our lives evidence that character 
and commitment by standing behind 
commitments to our allies and friends, 
and let us not start repealing resolutions 
in the face of the obvious reaction that 
that would achieve. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator yield to me for 30 seconds 
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so that I may submit an amendment? 

Mr. BROCK. I am delighted to yield 
to the Senator from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment which is 
offered by the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER) for himself and me, 
and I ask that it be printed. I would 
like to call that amendment up later 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not believe there is much more to be 
said about this issue. We discussed it 
yesterday and reached what was 
thought to be an acceptable compro- 
mise in view of the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Alaska. As we discussed yes- 
terday there has been no change in the 
administration's attitude toward the re- 
peal of the so-called Formosa Resolu- 
tion. It is my understanding that the 
administration has no objection to the 
repeal, as was stated yesterday. The ad- 
ministration says that it does not rely 
on the resolution for contingency plan- 
ning or anything else. 

As the Senator from Maryland said, 
it is one of those resolutions which is 
a hangover from the grief of the cold 
war. 

Mr. President, I do not know that 
there is much more to be said. If the 
Senator from Tennessee is ready to yield 
back his time and have a vote on this 
issue, I see no reason to debate this issue 
any longer. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BROCE. I would be delighted to 
do so but I have one request. The cospon- 
sor of the amendment is absent and if we 
could take just a few more minutes to 
give him time to arrive, I would be de- 
lighted. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
will suggest the absence of a quorum, but 
before I do that I want to say for the 
record that there have been rumors, both 
verbal rumors and I think I read an ac- 
count of it in the newspapers, that there 
may be an effort made to table the bill 
or recommit it. The motion for recom- 
mittal was discussed the other day. I 
did not want to miss the opportunity to 
say that if that or a similar procedure is 
attempted again, I shall do what I can 
to prevent the continuation of this pro- 
gram by continuing resolutions. These 
continuing resolutions are devices which 
have been adopted in the past and ac- 
cepted more or less routinely when a bill 
has not been reported, and when time is 
needed to cover a transitional period be- 
tween reporting a new bill and the old 
legislation so that the authority would 
not lapse. 
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In this case we have before the Senate 
a bill reported by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. I see no justification whatso- 
ever for adopting a continuing resolu- 
tion. To me, the only proper way to pro- 
ceed is to vote this bill up or down. Sena- 
tors who oppose it have the perfect right 
to offer amendments to change it in 
any way they see fit, but I only wish to 
give notice that, as one Senator, I shall 
oppose a continuing resolution with all 
the capacity that I have and that I shail 
consider a vote to table or a vote to re- 
commit this bill as a vote to discontinue 
or stop the foreign aid program alto- 
gether. 

I think it should be understood that 
that would be its significance, because I 
think it would be possible—very probable, 
at least—that a continuing resolution 
could be stopped under the circum- 
stances, and I want to take this oppor- 
tunity today to state that I do not believe 
Senators who are contemplating a mo- 
tion to table or a motion to recommit 
should be under any illusions that this is 
an easy way to avoid facing up to the 
questions that are raised not only by 
the amounts but by the policy recom- 
mendations in this bill. So I think Sen- 
ators who favor that procedure should 
give consideration to the possibility that 
a continuing resolution could not be 
passed. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator has concluded and if he will yield to 
me, I would like to ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I would 
just like to revert to what I consider to 
be really the domestic part of this dis- 
cussion, the part which relates to the in- 
ternal governmental arrangements of the 
United States. 

As I said before, I am a strict construc- 
tionist of the Constitution, and I believe 
the Constitution means what it says when 
it apportions the various powers of gov- 
ernment among the three coordinate 
branches; and I feel very strongly about 
that. 

It has been said that all this resolu- 
tion provides is the following: “The Pres- 
ident of the United States hereby is au- 
thorized to employ the Armed Forces of 
the United States as he deems necessary 
for the specific purpose of securing and 
protecting Formosa and the Pescadores 
against armed attack.” 

Of course, it is true that the resolu- 
tion does provide that, but it would be 
well for the Senate, which has not con- 
sidered this subject since 1955, to further 
consider what the resolution provides. It 
provides this language: 

This authority to include the securing and 
protection of such related positions and 
territories— 


What are “related positions and terri- 
tories?” That is not defined— 
of such related positions and territories of 
that area now in friendly hands and the 
taking of such other measures— 

Let me underline the words “and such 
other measures”— 
as he judges to be required or appropriate in 
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assuring the defense of Formosa and the 
Pescadores. 


That is the end of the quotation. I 
have added some repetition for em- 
phasis: 

Mr. President, we have a situation here 
that I think deserves very careful con- 
sideration. I feel comfortable with Sec- 
retary Rogers’ interpretation, which he 
gave in a letter of last May to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, which he 
repeated as late as yesterday, in saying 
that this administration does not con- 
sider that this resolution has any force 
and effect as far as empowering the Goy- 
ernment to take military steps is con- 
cerned. 

If the Senator from Tennessee were 
so minded to modify the resolution to 
say it would continue until Inauguration 
Day 1973—or I think he and I hopefully 
might make it Inauguration Day 1977— 
I would still feel comfortable; but I am 
not so short of memory that I do not 
recall that Nicholas Katzenbach, the 
former Attorney General and Under 
Secretary of State, speaking for the last 
administration, construed very similar 
words in the Gulf of Tonkin resolution 
to be, I think in his phrase, a “functional 
equivalent of a declaration of war.” 

Mr. President, if the last administra- 
tion could construe those words to be a 
“functional equivalent of a declaration 
of war” and could send half a million 
men to Vietnam and could spend over 
$100 billion of the American taxpayers’ 
money on a “functional equivalent of a 
declaration of war,” some future admin- 
istration could do it. That is the decision 
before the Senate. That is what the 
founders of this Republic and the 
framers of the Constitution really were 
trying to prevent when they provided for 
a separation of powers. That is what a 
strict construction of the Constitution 
involves. 

The people of Asia cannot misinter- 
pret it. The Secretary of State was on 
record last May as saying this language 
was not going to govern the policy of 
the United States. Every one of us, I 
think, fully understands the situation. 

What we do here, as far as the rest of 
the world is concerned, is not going to 
be taken as any change of policy, one 
way or the other. But what is important 
is our own internal arrangements, where- 
by, if we adopt this amendment, we re- 
fresh the authority of some future Pres- 
ident—this President has made his posi- 
tion clear—to fortify, to garrison terri- 
tories somewhere in the Orient. 

Mr. President, I say that is an auto- 
matic trigger—a weapon which we should 
not leave lying on the table without the 
existence of a clear and present danger. 

The President is moving in the right 
direction. He understands the global pic- 
ture. He is trying to move the United 
States and the world in the direction of 
new relationships which will lead to a 
new era of negotiations and a genera- 
tion of peace. The adoption of this 
amendment will do nothing but impede 
his effort. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum and ask unani- 
mous consent that the time be divided 
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equally between the proponents and op- 
ponents of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gam- 
BRELL). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he may require to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
ALLOTT). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado may proceed. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I rise to 
support what I think is one of the best 
amendments that will be offered to this 
bill and one which I believe is absolutely 
necessary if we are to keep a balance on 
things in this world. 

I spoke briefiy on this subject the other 
afternoon at the time the Senator from 
Alaska was offering his amendment. The 
amendment under consideration seeks to 
strike section 410, which states: 

The joint resolution entitied “Joint Resolu- 
tion authorizing the President to employ 
the Armed Forces of the United States for 
protecting the security of Formosa, the Pes- 
cadores, and related positions and territories 
of that area”, approved January 29, 1955 
(69 Stat. 7; Public Law 84-4), is repealed 
effective upon the date of adjournment sine 
die of the first session of the Ninety-second 
Congress. 


That date has, by the amendment of 
the Senator from Alaska, been changed 
from the adjournment of Congress of 
this session to April 15, 1972. 

There are two arguments that are 
being used against this particular amend- 
ment. The first, and probably the most 
significant—and we have to recognize its 
significance, if we are to be fair—is that 
this is only an attempt to bring back to 
Congress the powers that rightfully be- 
long to it with respect to the warmaking 
powers of the Federal Government. 

The unfortunate thing about this par- 
ticular amendment is that it was pre- 
pared before this section was inserted 
in the bill and before the affairs and 
events of last Monday in which the 
United Nations, in a somewhat hilarious, 
gleeful, and boisterous mood, voted to 
eliminate Taiwan, the Republic of China, 
from the United Nations, 

I could discuss for a long time how I 
feel about the United Nations, because I 
think it can and should be very impor- 
tant. But I am disillusioned with several 
aspects of it, among them the leadership 
of the Secretary General, which I think 
has not been productive overall to the 
cause of the free representative govern- 
ments in the world; and, second, because 
of the constant and escalating increase 
in the cost of the United Nations these 
past 10 years. 

The reason I oppose this particular 
section and support the motion to strike 
made by the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee is that I think it is high time we 
in this country started to learn some- 
thing from history. Too many times we 
ignore history and think that somehow 
we can change the basic behavior of 
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mankind by passing a resolution. It can- 
not be done. 

I again call the attention of the Senate 
to the occurrences which happened in the 
fall of 1949 when the then Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson published a white 
paper and in that paper drew a line be- 
tween the country of Japan and the 
Philippines and said that we had no in- 
terest in anything to the west of that 
line. That was repeated by him again 
later that fall. It was reiterated in a 
speech by President Truman in January 
of 1950. 

What happened after that? A few 
months after that we were involved in 
the Korean war. Now, if anyhing should 
teach us the lesson that we should not 
draw lines and say that we have no in- 
terest to the east or west or north or 
south of us, that should because it was a 
very unfortunate war. 

That war was carried on under the 
flag of the United Nations, but we all 
know that it was basically carried on by 
the U.S. troops. The materiel that went 
into the carrying on of that war was fur- 
nished and supplied from this country. 

While I do not remember the exact 
number of casualties in that war, they 
were very, very high. It was very costly 
to this country in terms of lives and in 
terms of wounds and in terms of perma- 
nent injuries to the young men of this 
country. 

Now, at a time when Red China has 
been admitted to the United Nations— 
and I recognize and have recognized for 
many years the inevitability of that, and 
the fact that the margin by which she 
was being kept out was growing smaller 
and smaller each year—upon what I con- 
sider rather a funny legal theory—per- 
haps I should strike the word funny be- 
cause it is not funny at all—upon the 
very peculiar legal theory which we have 
heid up for many years, that the Govern- 
ment of Taiwan represented all the peo- 
ple of China. Now that Red China is ad- 
mitted upon the theory that she repre- 
sents all of the people of China, we are 
faced with a very peculiar situation. 

What is going to happen in the next 
few months, in the next year, or in the 
next 2 years, if we should retain in the 
bill this section? What will happen in the 
Straits of Formosa, Quemoy, Matsu, and 
the Pescadores, and eventually Taiwan 
or Formosa itself? What will happen 
when we say—and this is the interpreta- 
tion the Red Chinese will put upon this 
section, even though we still have our 
mutual defense pact with China—“Boys, 
this is yours. It is up for grabs. Go 
after it”? 

I was on the Pescadores. I was on Que- 
moy. I was on Matsu in 1956, and partic- 
ularly Quemoy when that island was be- 
ing shelled and when that fire was being 
returned. I am very fearful that the re- 
peal of that particular resolution—which 
I remember so well on the floor of this 
Senate, led by that great statesman, for- 
mer Senator Walter George, of the State 
of Georgia, probably one of the greatest 
men we have ever had in the Senate—at 
this time is going to have the same effect 
upon the Red Chinese. The Red Chinese 
claimed they would never come into the 
United Nations with Taiwan or Nation- 
alist China as a member. And they did 
not. They claim that they are the only 
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government of the Chinese people. They 
claim that Taiwan actually belongs to 
thems 

What other interpretation can or will 
the Red Chinese put upon the repeal of 
this than to say, “They have opened the 
gates for us.” 

I predict that if we should not be suc- 
cessful in striking this from the bill, we 
will see one of two actions taking place in 
that area within a reasonably near time 
in the future. Iam not necessarily talking 
about weeks or even a few months, We 
will see either a resumption of the mili- 
tary type of activity that was carried on 
in 1955 and 1956 when they were firing 
across the straits at each other. We will 
see a buildup of aircraft and military 
personnel along the southeast China 
coast opposite Formosa or, in the alterna- 
tive, we will see a very, very strong 
counter insurgent movement developed 
by the Red Chinese in the Taiwan Gov- 
ernment and the island of Formosa in an 
attempt to overthrow the government. 

I am trying to be rational about this. I 
feel very strongly about it. I could become 
very emotional about it. Other people 
may have different ideas. I am sure that 
perhaps other people here have different 
ideas from mine. However, everyone has 
to form his own judgment about a mat- 
ter based upon his own experience and 
based upon history. And history tells us 
that they will move if we give them the 
slightest pretext for moving. 

Mr. President, I therefore hope very 
much that the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee will 
be agreed to because I feel it detrimental 
to our interest and the interests of the 
Taiwan Government, who have always 
been our close friends in the past. I think 
it augurs nothing but trouble in the 
future. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Colorado. I am very 
grateful for his support. 

Mr. President, I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I rise 
to make the observation that I would 
like to see all of our commitments or 
obligations or guarantees, by whatever 
name they are called, reviewed and some 
perhaps renegotiated. However, just 
here within a few hours after the time 
we were insisting on this area of the 
world, Formosa or Taiwan, having a seat 
in the United Nations, and that having 
failed to carry, I do not see how we can 
turn around and repeal, without prior 
notice and negotiation, this guarantee 
that we had given to them. 

I do not think it ought to be done now, 
even if it should be reconsidered and re- 
vised after proper notice and considera- 
tion. 

I know the fine intentions of the com- 
mittee. I do not know of any other pro- 
vision to get this protection. I have not 
had a chance to hear all of the debate. 
However, I do not believe there is any- 
thing that protects this arrangement as 
does this agreement. To repeal the reso- 
lution now without any negotiation or 
prior notice and before the ink is hardly 
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dry on the vote in the United Nations 
where we were espousing the cause of 
this country or this area, would just 
leave them standing alone. It is incon- 
sistent, and it is not in keeping with our 
policy. There is no other provision that 
has the meaning that this provision has 
behind it because of its historical signif- 
icance and its development. I shall vote 
for the Brock amendment. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful to the Senator from Mississippi. 
I value his words and his support. 

I yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Chio. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. President, I take this time to ex- 
press support for the Senator’s amend- 
ment and to elaborate somewhat on that 
statement by commenting to the effect 
that there are pending before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations a number of 
resolutions, including my own, the effect 
of which would be to repeal the very sec- 
tion that is repealed by current section 
410 in this bill. 

However, I do not feel that section 410 
should be allowed to remain in the bill 
and have the effect of repeal for a num- 
ber of reasons. First of these reasons is 
that this is a foreign aid bill. While 
section 410, the Formosa resolution re- 
pealer, does apply to the area of foreign 
affairs, it does not have an open rela- 
tionship to foreign aid, and to have it 
come at this time and to try to explain 
to other nations that although this is a 
foreign aid bill we took this action with 
respect to U.S. foreign policy at this time 
on an overall basis, after what happened 
in the United Nations this week, is a 
great mistake. 

I do not know the prospects for pas- 
sage of this amendment but it is im- 
portant whatever way it goes to em- 
phasize again and again that this is 
merely a routine step which was under- 
way, and which by the amendment 
agreed to yesterday was put off until 
April 15 in its effective date, but it has 
little to do with the overall commitment 
of the United States to support the Re- 
public of China and the commitment we 
have through treaty obligation, or the 
commitments which remain on the books 
and which transcend any authority 
which might be given to the President. 

I emphasize again that this issue must 
not be misinterpreted and I feel unless 
this amendment is agreed to no matter 
what we say about it on the floor to ex- 
plain it is not the case, it is bound to be 
misinterpreted by some in the press. For 
that reason it would be a clarifying step 
to agree to the amendment and elimi- 
nate this issue without prejudice to what- 
ever future action we might take on it 
without regard to this bill. 

It seems to me that foreign policy 
resolutions relating to the power of Con- 
gress and the President which are before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
merit debate, not that they change the 
course of our foreign policy but they 
have long-range implications in respect 
to the United States in the conduct of its 
foreign affairs. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
October 27, 1971, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 414. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey certain 
property in the State of North Dakota to the 
Central Dakota Nursing Home; and 


S. 654. An act for the relief of Frederick 
E. Keehn. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the PRESIDING 
OFFICER (Mr. GAMBRELL) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 46) to correct the 
enroliment of S. 137. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 167) to extend the authority 
conferred by the Export Administration 
Act of 1969, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the first amendment 
of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 2 to the bill (H.R. 
4590) relating to the dutiable status of 
aluminum hydroxide and oxide, calcined 
bauxite, and bauxite ore. > 

The message also announced that th 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 11418) 
making appropriations for military con- 
struction for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H.R. 10458) to broaden 
and expand the powers of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to cooperate with Mexico, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Costa Rica, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, British Honduras, 
Panama, Colombia, and Canada to pre- 
vent or retard communicable diseases of 
animals, where the Secretary deems such 
action necessary to protect the livestock; 
poultry, and related industries of the 
United States. 

The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 11418) making appro- 
priations for military construction for 
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the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9910) to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from’ Colorado has properly urged 
us to learn from the lessons of history. 
I subscribe to that principle, and hope 
the Senate will follow his advice. 

The copies of the Formosa resolution 
available on the Senate desks today sug- 
gest, by their form and size a significant 
lesson we ought to have learned. They 
are painfully similar to copies of the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution that former 
President Johnson used to carry with 
him and produce to justify his actions in 
Indochina. In contrast to the present 
administration’s interpretation of both 
the Tonkin Gulf and Formosa resolu- 
tions, the Tonkin Gulf language was 
viewed by the Johnson administration 
as the “functional equivalent of a decla- 
ration of war.” The next administration 
may so interpret the Formosa resolution. 

In order to recall that lesson of history 
it is helpful to compare the similarities 
of the language in the operative sections 
of both resolutions, which I would like 
to quote here. 

FORMOSA STRAITS RESOLUTION 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States be and he 
hereby is authorized to employ the Armed 
Forces of the United States as he deems 
necessary for the specific purpose of securing 
and protecting Formosa and the Pescadores 
against armed attack, this authority to in- 
clude the securing and protection of such 
related positions and territories of that area 
now in friendly hands and the taking of such 
other measures as he judges to be required 
or appropriate in assuring the defense of 
Formosa and the Pescadores. 

GULF OF TONKIN RESOLUTION 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress approves and supports the determi- 
nation of the President, as Commander in 
Chief, to take all necessary measures to repel 
any armed attack against the forces of the 
United States and to prevent further aggres- 
sion. 

Sec, 2, The United States regards as vital 
to its national interest and to world peace 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security in southeast Asia. Consonant with 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the Charter of the United Nations and in 
accordance with its obligations under the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, the 
United States is, therefore, prepared, as the 
President determines, to take all necessary 
steps, including the use of armed force, to 
assist any member or protocol state of the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty re- 
questing assistance in defense of its freedom. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, are 
Senators prepared to yield back their 
time on the pending amendment and 
have a vote? 

Mr. BROCK. I am delighted to do so. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment (No. 538) 
proposed by Mr. GRIFFIN for Mr. Brock 
and Mr. Bucxitry. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on this vote I have a live pair with 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern). If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inovye), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc), the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Mcintyre), the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie), and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Jackson) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Baker), 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN), 
and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mouwnpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Dominick), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Fanny), and the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Baker) would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
n*ys 40, as follows: 

[No. 270 Leg.] 

YEAS—43 
Eastiand 
Ervin 
Fong 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Jordan, N.C. 
Magnuson 
McGee 
Percy 
Roth 

NAYS—40 


Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Pulbright Montoya 
Gravel Moss 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Byrd of West Virginia, for. 


Allen 
Allott 
Beall 
Belimon 
Bennett 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 
Buckley 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 


Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Taft 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Young 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Bayh 
Bentsen 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. 
Case 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Ellender 


Nelson 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Spong 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tunney 


AS 
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NOT VOTING—16 
Jackson Mundt 
Jordan, Idaho Muskie 
Long Packwo 
McGovern Williams 

Harris Mcintyre 

Inouye Miller 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr, SCOTT. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an amendment and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 20, lines 19 and 20, strike out 
“$320,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$445,000,000."" 

On page 29 strike out lines 7 through 20, 
and insert the following: 

Sec. 292. Authorization.—Of the funds pro- 
vided to carry out the provisions of Part I 
of this Act for each of the fiscal years 1972 
and 1973, $125,000,000 shall be available only 
to carry out the purposes of this Title and, 
notwithstanding any other provision of this 
Act, funds used for such purposes may be 
used on a loan or grant basis.” 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendments be 
considered en bloc, and, notwithstanding 
whatever action may be taken on this 
amendment, that it be in order for the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHurcH) to 
offer at a later time an amendment to 
lines 19 and 20 on page 20 of the bill re- 
lating to the amount therein stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the purpose 
of this amendment is to restore to the 
bill the exact form of earmarking lan- 
guage for population control programs 
which has prevailed in the foreign aid 
bills of the last 4 years. While serving on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives 4 years ago, I 
became convinced that if our popula- 
tion control programs were indeed to 
make the type of progress they should 
make under our AID program, earmark- 
ing of this type would be necessary. 

The results since that time have borne 
out the validity and wisdom of that ap- 
proach. Let me state to the Senate the 
earmarking situation and the amounts 
which have been expended for popula- 
tion control programs under AID during 
this period. 

In fiscal year 1967, without any ear- 
marking provision, the total amount 
spent on population control programs 
was approximately $4.4 million. In 1968, 
with earmarking of $35 million which 
we succeeded in getting in through my 
amendment in the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, the total expenditures went 
to $34,750,000. For 1969, we succeeded in 
earmarking $50 million, and the total ex- 
penditures for that year were $45,444,000. 

For 1970, we raised the earmarking to 
$75 million, and the expenditures went 
to $74.5 million. In 1971, the earmarking 


Baker 
Church 
Dominick 
Fannin 
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was $100 million, and the total expendi- 
tures were approximately $96 million. 

I think we could have no better proof 
of the validity of the approach which 
was used in this connection. 

What the amendment does is merely 
change the pocition of the $125 million 
authorization for population control in 
the bill. It moves it up into the overall 
authorization under title I of the bill, 
increasing that amount by $125 million 
to a total amount of $445 million. This 
does not change the overall authorized 
expenditure for this portion of the bill. 
All it does is to bring under this part of 
the bill the population control programs. 

I believe that this approach will guar- 
antee the continued attention that I 
think Congress has many times expressed 
as being desirable from the point of view 
of putting a priority on our population 
control programs. 

The President, with whom I talked on 
this subject a number of times, has in- 
dicated his feeling that, so far as he is 
concerned, he is for earmarking for pop- 
ulation control programs. 

I feel sure that without an expanding 
population planning program, many 
countries which we have aided in the 
past will continue to be progressively poor 
despite all our foreign aid. 

Mr. President, the same bill includes 
$250 million for a single year of relief 
help for East Pakistan refugees, an im- 
portant and humanitarian effort. Yet it 
provides only half that amount to try to 
deal, on a worldwide basis, with the pop- 
ulation explosion that has been a root 
cause of both India’s and East Pakistan’s 
distress and poverty. And in its present 
form it drastically weakens the program 
that AID has developed over the last 
4 years. 

Since this bill is in many ways an in- 
terim measure, calling for further study 
and basic revision of the entire program, 
restoration of the language that has, ever 
since 1967, provided a firm basis for the 
population assistance programs in AID, 
language that has already won the ex- 
plicit support of the Secretary of State 
and the President, would be the best way 
to insure the continuation and necessary 
expansion of the program. 

AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT— 
POPULATION PROGRAM 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the population program amendment 
to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1971 
which the Senator from Ohio (Mr, TAFT) 
and I are offering. 

Mr, President, a most significant pro- 
gram carried out by the Agency for In- 
ternational Development is the family 
planning and population work which was 
specifically authorized by the Congress 
in 1967 when $35 million was allocated 
to be spent only on population work. 

Each year since 1967 the Congress has 
consistently supported this program ear- 
marking $35 million for fiscal year 1968, 
$50 million for 1969, $75 million for 1970 
and $100 million for 1971. Each year AID 
officials have told Congress that funds 
should not be increased over the previous 
year’s level and that the money could not 
be wisely expended. 

Yet, Mr. President; the fact is that the 
AID population program has developed 
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into an outstanding technical assistance 
program and had a major impact in en- 
couraging both U.N. agencies and other 
governments to increase their own sup- 
port in this field. 

It is particularly important that the 
U.S. Government support for this activ- 
ity maintain its current momentum. As 
the committee report points out: 

Since it is estimated that the average num- 
ber of women in the less developed countries 
aged 20 to 29—the peak years of human fer- 
tility—will increase by about one-third dur- 
ing the 1970s and two-thirds during the 
1980s, over the average number for the 1960s, 
every effort should be made to extend family 
planning information and services on a vol- 
untary basis to couples in the developing 
countries. Unless population growth rates in 
these countries are reduced, their populations 
will double in 20 to 30 years and their de- 
velopment efforts over the next two decades 
will not result in any noticeable improve- 
ment in individual standards of living. 


In addition to the important work over- 
seas, a number of institutions in my State 
of California have played an important 
role in training, research and overseas 
technical assistance activities under this 
program, 

For example, the California Institute 
of Technology and the National Academy 
of Seiences are cooperating to develop 
economic and social data that will be 
relevant and useful for the location and 
the administration of international fam- 
ily planning programs. 

The University of California at Los 
Angeles is running a demonstration 
family planning maternal health pro- 
gram under this program in Ghana. Also 
under this program, the Salk Institute 
at San Diego is undertaking a major re- 
search effort designed to produce a once- 
a-month contraceptive suitable for use 
in developing countries. Conducted by 
some of the Nation’s most eminent scien- 
tists, this project may lead to a basic 
contraceptive breakthrough within the 
next few years. 

The main thrust of the AID popula- 
tion program is to provide assistance 
where it can be most effective to national 
programs, U.N. agencies and private vol- 
untary organizations throughout the 
developing world to insure that the pro- 
gram continues to grow at the pace nec- 
essary to meet the increasing world need 
of population stabilization, 

Mr. President, section 292 of H.R. 
9910 as reported from the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee threatens the continu- 
ation of the import gains which have 
been made by the AID population pro- 
gram. As I stated earlier, since 1967 Con- 
gress has expressly set aside a specified 
amount of money to be utilized solely for 
population programs by AID. 

This year, the administration has sug- 
gested, and has been successful in achiev- 
ing changes in this longstanding prac- 
tice. These efforts have resulted in the 
language of section 292 of the bill before 
us. This language discontinues the tra- 
ditional system of earmarking specifi- 
cally for population programs a certain 
amount of funds appropriated for the 
development loan fund, and substitutes 
for it a separate authorization of appro- 
priations which funds would remain 
available until expended. The real effect 
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of this change is to give to the Office of 
Management and Budget the opportuni- 
ty for independent action in this vital 
international program area. Over the 
years, Congress has expressed its concern 
for the continuation of such programs 
by steadily increasing the amount ear- 
marked. At the same time officials of the 
administration in both the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget and AID have not 
requested annual increases in the popu- 
Iation program or shown any sense of 
urgency despite the crucial worldwide 
need. I believe they can be expected to 
continue to take this shortsighted atti- 
tude and should this program become 
dependent on a separate authorization 
and therefore a line item in the Presi- 
dent’s budget, they can be expected to 
come up with only minimum budget re- 
quests based upon fiscal considerations 
which take inadequate account of actual 
program need. 

For this reason, I have joined with 
Senator Tarr in offering the amend- 
ment to H.R. 9910 which would restore 
the language of previous years earmark- 
ing funds for population programs, and 
increasing the amount of those sums to 
$125 million for both fiscal years 1972 
and 1973. The amendment we offer also 
raises by $125 million—from $320 to $445 
million—the total amount authorized for 
appropriation to the Development Loan 
Fund, out of which the population pro- 
gram reservation would be taken. I be- 
lieve only through such a reservation 
of funds can we be insured that these 
vital programs will be continued at 
an effective level and can the expressed 
concern of Congress be followed. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge that the 
language which has been in this Foreign 
Assistance Act since 1967 not be altered 
at this point but be retained in its pres- 
ent form. Major changes in this program 
should only be considered in connection 
with the overall review and revision of 
the foreigr. aid program which the com- 
mittee has recommended at a later date. 
For the present, I believe the language 
now in the law should simply be updated 
in order to provide $125 million for fiscal 
year 1972 and fiscal year 1973, although 
even this amount is not adequate given 
the enormous dimensions of the problem 
and the gravity of the world population 
situation. 

Mr. President, the Special Subcommit~- 
tee on Human Resources, which I am 
privileged to chair, of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, was for- 
tunate to hear testimony on October 8 
which as poignantly and effectively as 
any material I have read makes clear the 
need for U.S. assistance in the interna- 
tional population program field. Our 
witness was Dr: Norman Borlaug, one of 
the outstanding men of our times, win- 
ner of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1970 for 
his achievement in developing a new 
strain of wheat which can be planted in 
extremely diverse climates and which 
produces extremely high yields. Dr. Bor- 
laug’s discovery was heralded as the an- 
swer to problems facing developing na- 
tions whose population growth is far out- 
running food supplies. Dr. Borlaug, how- 
ever, has repeatedly stated that his so- 
called miracle wheat, merely forestalls 
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a major food crisis for 25 to 30 years, 

and even then only if nations are able 

to commit sufficient scientific and capital 
resources to achieving maximum pro- 
duction. 

Dr. Borlaug was presenting testimony 
on Senate Joint Resolution 108, a resolu- 
tion calling for a national policy of popu- 
lation stabilization through voluntary 
means, whose principal sponsors are my- 
self and Senator Tarr, and which I am 
happy to say now has a total of 34 co- 
sponsors. He strongly endorsed the 
resolution as a means of establishing the 
requisite credibility for the United States 
in the population field in order to make 
its international population efforts truly 
effective. 

Dr. Borlaug spoke vividly of the im- 
plications of high levels of population 
density in one nation for other nations 
and of the necessity of each nation to 
recognize its own responsibilities toward 
finding a solution to the problem of an 
exploding world population. I believe this 
is undoubtedly one of the greatest prob- 
lems facing all mankind in the next few 
decades. If we do not slow down and then 
stabilize world population growth by the 
turn of the next century, the world faces 
enormous risks of mass starvation and 
violent revolution. 

I believe Dr. Borlaug’s career which 
has been devoted to finding means of 
staving off starvation in any corner of 
the world, and which has taken him to 
numerous nations with varying degrees 
of development and population density, 
has given him an enormous insight into 
this subject, which is very evident in the 
testimony he delivered before the Special 
Subcommittee on Human Resources. The 
ideas he expressed are of great perti- 
nence to the amendment to H.R. 9910, 
the proposed “Foreign Assistance Act of 
1971,” which I am honored to sponsor 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr). I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that portions of the 
hearings covering Dr. Borlaug’s appear- 
ance before the subcommittee be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF Dr. NORMAN E. BORLAUG, 
AGRONOMIST, DIRECTOR OF THE ROCKEFELLER 
FOUNDATION AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM IN 
Mexico Crry, Mexico; NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 
WINNER For 1970, BEFORE SPECIAL SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES OF THE 
SENATE LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE COM- 
MITTEE 
Dr. Bortauc. I have spent these past 27 

years of my professional life in trying to do 

something about bringing a little better 
balance into the capability to produce food 
enough to feed the people of these develop- 
ing nations. Always food has been in short 
supply in these countries, and I have worked 
in a great many of them, ranging from Mexico 
to India, all across North Africa, and the 

Near and Middle East. 

All too often, food is in short supply for 
the average man. In these past few years, we 
have begun to make some measureable and 
significant progress; in a few of the crops, 


especially in wheat, on which I have worked, 
and more recently in rice, and in maize or 


corn. But this is small, compared to the total 
needs. 

It is my estimate that cereal grains are 
still 30 per cent short of human needs, if we 
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take a global measure of the situation—not 
a very pleasant picture. In a privileged na- 
tion, such as the USA, of course, we do not 
think in terms of cereal grains, and I would 
like to qualify why. 

Senator Cranston. You are referring to 
minimum needs, I assume. 

Dr. Bortavuc. Minimum needs. Here we 
think in terms of how much meat and how 
much milk and how much eggs, and so on, 
is included in our diet, and bread per se is 
a rather minor, unimportant part of our 
total diet. But it is not so in the other 
countries, because there, you see, they can 
not afford to produce, nor can the average 
man afford to buy, these animal proteins, 
animal products. 

The reason for this is simple. To produce a 
pound of poultry meat, chicken meat, takes 
two and a half pounds of grain. To produce a 
pound of pork chops will take about four and 
a half pounds of grain, and beefsteak, such 
as we ordinarily think about, will take six 
and a half to seven. You can not afford this 
conversion factor in a hungry world. Even 
were it possible, the purchasing power of the 
low-income people would not make it fea- 
sible. 

And so we have made certain progress. But 
this progress, as I said when the press 
descended upon me at the time of the Nobel 
award, might buy us 20 years, or 25, or 30, if 
we could get governments to commit reason- 
able resources to permit us to have the 
scientific base and the inputs necessary to 
continue pushing forward. 

I said “if.” There is no certainty about 
this. Because now you see even here, within 
our own very privileged country—and I would 
like to state here and now that even though 
I have lived outside of the United States for 
27 years of my life, I am a very proud 
American, and yet I am sometimes a very 
confused American now when I come back 
and read the press and look at the televi- 
sion, because there is a certain segment here 
which doesn't understand what a difficult 
problem we have on this food production 
funding. They think things are much better 
now in the developing nations—and it is not 
so. It is just nip and tuck. We do not have 
any room for complacency. We have to work 
aggressively. 

And what I said was that we might be 
able to buy 20 or 25 years in which to bring 
into balance population growth and the 
capability to provide a decent standard of 
living to all who are born into this world. 

And unless we can provide this, Senator 
Cranston, so far as I am concerned, we will 
never have any lasting peace. We will have 
international strife and recurring troubles, 
and there will not be any peace. You can 
not build international peace on empty 
stomachs and poverty and unempolyment. 
And this is the situation in a vast segment 
of the world today, and unfortunately some 
of our great idealists do not understand this. 
They think you change governments and you 
solve these very basic problems. Everyone 
wants a simple solution to all of these very 
complex and interrelated problems that bear 
on human life. But it isn’t that easy. 

Senator Cranston. Do you feel that we 
have at most 25 years? 

Dr. Bortauc. This is optimistic; this is 
optimistic, For example, unforeseen develop- 
ments on the interrelating and interreacting 
forces of population, food production and en- 
vironment that have to do with our capa- 
bility of producing food, first here in the 
United States and then elsewhere may re- 
duce that number of years by half. 

Senator Cranston. I gather that it is your 
feeling that if we do not get population 
growth under control quite soon, we will just 
face utter chaos in many parts of the world, 
which will then really engulf the whole 
world. 

Dr. Bortave. It is my feeling, sir, that al- 
ready some of the great cities of the world 
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are so large and so complex that we are al- 
ready on the verge of chaos. New York City, 
Calcutta, Dacca, Tokyo, you name them. And 
s0 many things can go wrong, whether it be 
with power, with transport, with water sys- 
tems and sewage disposal, that somebody, in 
some sort of a manifestation, steps on some- 
body else's toe, and suddenly you have a riot. 

And this is always, of course, more ex- 
plosive the more poverty stricken one of 
those large cities happens to be. You have 
a riot and it can become a civil war, and 
then an international war, and we again will 
get tangled into these things inadvertently, 
or some other nation will, and it will go on to 
all sorts of extremes, with sad consequences. 

So I have great fear for the large cities of 
today, and the instability that is being in- 
corporated into them, simply because too 
many people are piled up in these megalop- 
olises. So you see all of this population 
growth, no matter what arm or what ap- 
pendage you look at in this octopus, I call 
it, that affects all of the different spheres of 
human life even in a privileged country such 
as the USA. 

Senator Cranston, If, in the USA, we man- 
age to handle the problems within our cities, 
I assume you feel that we could not avoid 
the consequences of a failure in the rest of 
the world, particularly in Latin America or 
Asia, to come to grips with the population 
explosion. 

Dr. Bortauc. What we do here at home 
will have a lot to do with how the developing 
nations will react. 

Senator Cranston, Yes. 

Dr. Bortauc. Is this the main thrust of 
your question, Senator? 

Senator Cranston. No, I was really asking 
this: If we manage to handle the problems 
here but they are not handled in Asia and 
elsewhere, we will not avoid the conse- 
quences here, will we? 

Dr. Bortauc. No, of course not. We all, as 
good Americans, want to have a stable world 
situation, I think we are all humanitarians 
enough to want to see a decent standard of 
living for all people, and a decent opportu- 
nity for all who are born into this world. 
And we cannot stand political chaos, as I 
see it, and continue to have our own way of 
life, our own democratic form of government. 
Sooner or later we will become embroiled in 
issues that boil over from neighboring coun- 
tries, 

So what happens in foreign countries 
seems to me to be of great concern to us 
back home here in the USA. And I say this 
with great feeling, having lived outside of 
the country for all of, these years. 

Senator Cranston. One of the clauses in 
the Senate resolution touches on the other 
point you alluded to, i.e., what we can do 
by example. And it reads as follows: I would 
be interested to know if you have any com- 
ment or revision you think might be appro- 
priate: 

“Whereas it is by its own example that 
the United States can play a leading role 
in the fight to curb world population growth 
which is obstructing economic progress and 
threatening starvation, mass unemployment, 
and civil strife in the developing countries of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America.” 

Dr. Bortaus. I would agree a hundred per 
cent with what you have said. I would just 
like to say a few words to add emphasis to 
this from the position from which I have 
looked at the whole issue. 

I have expressed concern not only on this 
population issue, but on other issues which 
are of international importance to the 
United States. 

On the population issue, I think it is im- 
moral for us to say, “Oh, we are privileged; 
we have a good standard of living; we don’t 
need a population policy. But Country A, B, 
or C, because of its vast total population and 
great population density, must, as soon as 
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possible, establish such a policy and im- 
plement it.” 

It is perfectly obvious to me, and I am 
sure to most of the people who stop to think 
about it here in the USA, that it is immoral 
to say that, to say, “This is good for you, but 
I do not need it.” 

And as long as we have this attitude, we 
will never be effective in trying to assist an- 
other nation in trying to come to grips with 
its population problem. 

Senator Cranston. Can you cite any spe- 
cific examples where you have confronted 
this credibility issue about us in your con- 
versations with leaders and scientists in 
other countries? 

Dr. Boriaus. Yes, very definitely. 

I have had scientists in India straight- 
forwardly ask me this question, “How is it 
that you in the USA, who have no popula- 
tion policy, can be here in various types of 
agencies advocating and trying to help us 
with this issue?” 

And I think that this person wasn't at all 
vicious, but only raising a perfectly legitimate 
question. And I am sure it exists in the minds 
of many scientists and educators and gov- 
ernment leaders abroad. I think we must all 
realize that were we the head of the Minis- 
try of Public Health, let us say, in one of 
these countries where there is a tremendous 
population problem, or a prime minister or a 
president trying to cope with this—how 
stable a ground would such a person have in 
trying to work from this platform of ending 
population growth? 

That is another issue. 

But the point is, if we are going to assist 
these countries to strengthen their positions 
and their capabilities of solving the popula- 
tion growth problem, we have to start out 
from a sound base ourselves. Otherwise, the 
image we project to our foreign friends, even 
though we are trying to help them in every 
way we know possible, will be misinterpreted, 
at least by certain segments of those 
societies. 

And this, Senator Cranston, is why I feel 
very deeply about this. 

Senator CRANSTON. As you know, there is 
evidence that there is a sharp decline in the 
United States fertility rate at this particular 
moment—nobody knows for how long that 
may endure. I suppose we will not really gain 
any credibility along with such a population 
growth decline unless it is part of a national 
policy and not an accident, perhaps attribu- 
table to our economic recession. 

Dr. Bortauc,. Well, I am sure from my own 
limited experience in this field here inside 
of the USA that it is probbaly a very complex 
issue. I hope that even though the decline 
in population growth may be accidently it 
can be put on a continuing basis so we can 
look forward to stabilizing this situation. 

We are greatly concerned about what hap- 
pens in our environment and, of course, the 
amount of pollution, up to a certain point, 
is directly related to the number of people 
we are piling in together, and especially in 
the large cities. 

Senator Cranston. Do you feel that the 
scheduled UN Enyironmental Conference in 
Stockholm lends some additional urgency to 
the development of an explicit United States 
population policy? 

Dr. Boriavs. I definitely feel that if such 
& policy could be established by the United 
States Congress before that time, it would 
speak in a loud voice. It would be very help- 
ful, I think, to indicate our concern and 
deep interest in doing something about this 
whole environmental problem and, of course, 
about human dignity as it relates to popula- 
tion growth in its broadest sense. 

Senator Cranston. We are very hopeful 
that we can get the resolution enacted prior 
to the time of that conference. 

Getting back to the 25 or 30 years that we 
might in effect buy through miracle wheat 
in accordance with your statement—if the 
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nations committed the necessary means— 
have the committed the necessary means 
for that particular achievement? 

Dr. Bortava. At the present time, no. It is 
a struggle every step of the way to get 
the commitments, and we must recognize 
that in these developing nations there are 
a great many demands on their limited re- 
sources. 

Let me use a concrete case in point: 

We can do very little in these countries 
without large investments in fertilizer and 
fertilizer plants. The soll has been farmed 
for centuries, and in some cases for even 
thousands of years, and it is depleted of 
many of the essential plant nutrients. And 
the only way that we can restore these in an 
economically feasible sort of way is with 
fertilizer. 

And fertilizer and its use cost money. It 
costs money to build these plants, and in 
order to move the fertilizer, you have to 
change your whole transportation system. It 
calls for credit for the small farmer, There 
are many roadblocks to implementing this. 

And then the government is pushed to all 
other sides, not only on this food front but on 
the educational front. They are running be- 
hind; they are falling behind. 

Let me illustrate: In one particular de- 
veloping country, the population was 18 mil- 
lion people about 30 years ago. At that time 
there, 50 per cent of the reading-age popu- 
lation, 9 million people, were illiterate ac- 
cording to government figures. Today that 
nation has 50 million people and they say 
that the illiteracy has been cut to 25 per 
cent. But 25 per cent of 50 million, a quarter 
of 60 million, is 12 million. So there are more 
illiterates now than there were then, even 
though the percentage shows that it has been 
cut in half. 

And this nation spent greater sums on edu- 
cation than any other nation in its part of 
the world. 

And this is the sad tragedy of many na- 
tions. 

You see, it is deceiving to talk in terms of 
percentages when population growth is ex- 
ploding. 

I mentioned education, but population 
growth affects many other facets, such as, 
let us say, employment, or unemployment. 

With the exploding population growth in 
some of these countries, even though these 
nations, in some cases, are making surpris- 
ing growth in industrialization, it is not fast 
enough to cope with these three or three and 
& half per cent population growths. So we are 
losing ground on that front. 

And I could go on and name many more. 

So this, I think, points out the urgency 
of trying to help these nations to come to 
grips with this population problem. But, 
without a policy of our own, I do not think 
we will project an image that is at all sat- 
isfactory. 

I testified a few months ago about the 
need for reproductive biology research, as the 
devices and means that are available in the 
developing countries are inadequate even 
if people by their own choice, and govern- 
ments by their own choice, decide to try to 
Stabilize this balance. Many of those coun- 
tries obviously do not have the scientific 
capabilities and scientific manpower for con- 
ducting the research and checking their va- 
lidity and their safeness so that we could 
hopefully have better methods in the future. 

That is another aspect, but yet I think 
it is something that we need to think about. 
It is perhaps outside of the general sphere 
of this hearing. 

Senator Cransron. In regard to the mira- 
cle wheat matter, how close is our country 
to doing what it should be doing to help the 
world achieve development——— 

Dr. Bortave. In food? 

Senator Cranston. In miracle wheat spe- 
cifically. 

Dr. Bortause. I think the situation here on 
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wheat is quite different than in other parts 
of the world. We are one of the great export- 
ers of wheat. 

Senator Cranston. But can we be helping 
other countries more than we are by foreign 
aid and assistance? 

Dr. Bortaus. United States aid has done a 
creditabie job in assisting the world; the 
American people have. During the near- 
famine crisis of 1965 and 1966, had it not 
been for the vast quantities of wheat shipped 
from the United States to India and Paki- 
stan, there would have been millions who 
would have starved to death. 

Beyond the particular sale of P.L. 480 
wheat or other cereal grains, the United States 
Government has also sent to foreign coun- 
tries over the past—I am not familiar ex- 
actly with the number of years, but let me 
say 20 or 25 years since the beginning of U.S. 
AID or its predecessor—technical people to 
assist in the development of their agricul- 
tural programs. I think these have been good 
investments in world stability. 

This is a long, difficult road, and it has 
many different roads that turn off from the 
main road, the one that we hope will bring 
us to some decent semblance of human dig- 
nity for those who are born into this world. 
And I have spent most of my time on this 
road of bread and food. 

Senator Cranston. While a green revolu- 
tion could hopefully forestall mass starva- 
tion, I assume that it would not make pos- 
sible a continuing population explosion; is 
that correct? 

Dr. Bortauc. No. Certainly we hope to re- 
cognize that the old Malthus theory some 
day or other will come true. 

Don't look for science and technology to 
continue to push back this barrier long 
enough so that this does not become an issue. 
The whole question is: Can we hold the line? 
And can we provide food enough, which is 
the first basic necessity for human beings? 
We can not talk about the other necessities 
of life, because without food you only can 
live about three weeks. But we must hold on 
this front and permit the world to come to 
grips with population growth. 

There is a point beyond which we will 
never be able to cope with this, and we 
should not look for a simple answer to this 
problem. 

We are different from all other animals, 
Senator, in virtually all animals there is a 
built-in biological device to control their 
populations in numbers so the population 
will adjust to the carrying capacity of the 
habitat, so-called, their own environment. 

This is true of the Arctic lemming, the 
little Arctic mouse, which builds up into 
fantastic numbers and then becomes irri- 
table, and starts migrating, In a suicidal 
march to the sea, and they die by the 
millions. 

And it is true of the snowshoe hare in the 
northern woods of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
and Michigan and south of Manitoba. They 
build up to large numbers, and something 
goes wrong in their nervous systems and they 
just die from internal hemorrhaging. It was 
thought to have been diseases and viruses 
and many things up until a relatively few 
years ago. 

The lion prides in East Africa have a built- 
in device. And it is a funny one in this case. 
During a certain season, when the animals 
they prey on are in the lowlands or in the 
brush country, there is an ample food sup- 
ply. But when these zebra and other animals 
migrate, the lion stays in place. And during 
this stress period, the weak ones are killed 
off. 

There are all kinds of devices, but God 
gave man a brain, and he can look at where 
we are now and project ahead with a fair 
degree of certainty what the situation will 
be like 20 years from now or 40 years from 
now. And this device is a unique one. But 
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we refuse to use it to preserve our own demo- 
cratic way of life, which I value very highly. 

You see; sir, I have worked with all types 
of governments, from military dictatorships 
to completely socialistic states, working as 
a scientist, engaged in this struggle on the 
food production front. These problems are 
common to all, sir, and they aren't going to 
go away and we need to cope with them and 
deal with them. 

Senator CRANSTON. I would like to ask you 
one rather sweeping question, and I have 
to ask you to answer it in not more than 
three minutes, because I have to go and vote 
on something now. 

Beyond setting an example, what should 
we be doing to help other countries deal 
with the population problem where they 
want our assistance? What are the main 
things we should do? 

Dr. BorLavG. I think in this whole study 
of reproductive biology which I feel strongly 
about, our techniques are inadequate and 
we have to, through our own medical excel- 
lence, try to evolve better ones. 

Then perhaps also in our whole system of 
communications, although I feel on the na- 
tional front this is a job to be carried on 
by the nationals of the country, we should 
certainly provide them with certain tech- 
nical competence as consultants in some of 
these pilot-plant projects, at least. 

This has been done, up to a certain point, 
especially by some of the foundations, but 
I think more will be needed in the future. 

Senator Cranston, Our efforts there relate 
back to the credibility matter. 

Dr. Bor.ave. Right. 

Senator CRANSTON. And our efforts should 
relate first to our own policy making here, 
if we can, and then to rendering assistance 
to others. 

Dr. Bornauc, You are so correct. We are 
going to be ineffective until we have shown 
the world by an action, such as adoption of 
the population stabilization resolution being 
discussed here, that we are determined to 
halt our own population growth. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, with the 
time to be taken out of this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
cause of plane difficulties, a Senator who 
wanted to speak on the pending amend- 
ment is not available; but I understand— 
and I hope that this is corroborated by 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tart) and the distinguished minority 
leader—that what the Senator has in 
mind is being fully protected, regardless 
of the action taken by the Senate at this 
time. 

Mr. TAFT. It is my understanding that 
this is protected by the unanimous con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr. SCOTT. We will do whatever is 
necessary to protect the Senator. I un- 
derstand that he has an amendment on 
this subject, but it can be covered by his 
own separate amendment, and I under- 
stand that he has no objection to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. TAFT. That is my understanding, 
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Mr. SCOTT. And I understand that if 
there is no objection—if the manager of 
the bill would so indicate—we will simply 
call for the vote. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me a half minute? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk for printing 
and for later consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio has discussed this amend- 
ment with me; and before I stand aside 
to let it pass, as the majority leader has 
suggested, I should like first to give the 
Senate the situation and then ask Sena- 
tor Taft a question. 

On the very last day of the markup, 
the posture of this particular item of 
$125 million was that it was authorized 
for the specific purpose of population 
control and that it was to be deducted 
from some part of the bill to the extent 
of $125 million, which would have re- 
duced other aspects of the bill. 

At the very last, on a motion which 
I offered, with the support of a substan- 
tial majority of the committee, the pro- 
vision that the $125 million was to be 
charged against the aggregate sum in 
the bill, thereby reducing the bill by that 
$125 million, was excised, so that it came 
to the floor with $125 million for popula- 
tion control in addition to all other 
items of the bill. 

The Senator has been over this amend- 
ment with me and represents to me that 
the structure of his amendment is such 
that the additional amount is retained, 
except that when it comes to appropria- 
tions, the authorization will be in a larger 
figure, including other items, of which 
this will be a part, but clearly this figure 
is itemized and specified for this par- 
ticular purpose. 

So that two things are covered: One, 
that it is in addition to other sums in 
the bill; and, second, that whatever is 
available by appropriation is clearly to 
be utilized for this purpose, though it is 
a part of a larger appropriation for this 
and other purposes. If those two points 
are confirmed by the author of the 
amendment, and with full knowledge of 
the fact that another colleague intends 
to offer an amendment which will re- 
store the situation that was changed by 
my amendment, then I would have no 
objection to this one going through, and 
then deal with the other one when it 
arises; but I want to be positive that 
we are not going to reverse the course 
the committee has taken so far. 

Mr. TAFT. I would like to assure the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
that I have studied this matter in con- 
siderable detail and my understanding 
is, as the Senator has pointed out cor- 
rectly, that an overall amount in the bill 
is increased by the $125 million figure 
and now we have a requirement to re- 
store it to the law, which has been in 
the law for the past 4 years, so that this 
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certain sum represents what will be for 
the population contre] program and not 
for any other program. With the under- 
standing of the Senator from New York, 
which is correct, and my understanding 
oi it, we have as well the actual 
interpretation. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the amendment is 
agreed to, I would certainly appreciate 
it if the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
would not move to reconsider or table it, 
in view of the fact that another Senator 
does have to come in on it. Other than 
that, I have no objection to it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the Senator from 
Ohio yield back the remainder of his 
time? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gam- 
BRELL). The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 482 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 482 and ask for its 
immediate consideration, and will fol- 
low this with a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


On page 58, line 1, strike out all through 
page 59, line 2, and renumber succeeding 
sections accordingly. 


The language proposed to be stricken 
by the amendment reads as follows: 


WITHDRAWAL OF UNITED STATES FORCES FROM 
INDOCHINA 

Sec. 406. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that the repeal of the joint resolution en- 
titled “Joint Resolution to promote the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security in Southeast Asia”, approved August 
10, 1964 (Public Law 88-408), known as the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, has left the Gov- 
ernment of the United States without con- 
gressional authority for continued participa- 
tion in the war in Indochina. Therefore, in 
order to bring an end to the involvement of 
the armed forces of the United States in the 
hostilities in Indochina, to secure the safe 
return of United States’ prisoners of war 
held by North Vietnam and its allies, and to 
help bring about a political settlement of 
the war in Indochina, it is the sense of the 
Congress that it should be the policy of the 
United States to provide for the expeditious 
withdrawal from Indochina of all United 
States armed forces. 

(b) On and after the date of enactment 
of this Act, in order to carry out the policy of 
withdrawal of all United States armed forces 
from Indochina, funds authorized for use by 
such forces by this or any other Act may be 
used only for the purpose of withdrawal of 
all such forces from Indochina and may not 
be used for the purpose of engaging such 
forces in hostilities in North or South Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, or Laos, except for actions 
necessary to protect those forces against im- 
minent danger as they are withdrawn. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished minority leader yield 
to me? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
pending amendment occur at the hour 
of 3 p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
not anticipated that the full 2 hours will 
be taken on this amendment. My under- 
standing is that, if that is the case, the 
next amendment to be offered will be by 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), which would seek to 
strengthen the so-called Hickenlooper 
amendment relative to expropriation of 
properties in foreign countries. 

So, Mr. President, there will be plenty 
of business here. I understand that the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Bucxiey) and the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. DoMINICK) 
have amendments to offer. I hope they 
will be offered at the appropriate time so 
that we can get as much as possible out 
of the way today. ; 

Mr. President, as of now, it is antic- 
ipated that the Senate will stay in late, 
come in early tomorrow, and stay in late 
tomorrow night, with the hope that we 
can finish the bill by tomorrow night. 

If we do, there will be no Saturday 
session, but if we do not finish the bill 
by tomorrow night, then there will be a 
Saturday session. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I agree 
with the distinguished majority leader. 
We are all now on notice, and we should 


all do our best to finish the bill and to 


finish it on Friday, if possible. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 10 min- 
utes on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hucues). The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment to delete beginning on page 
58, line 1, all through page 59, line 2, 
and renumber the succeeding sections 
accordingly. 

In other words, it is to delete what has 
become known as the Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

It should be self-evident that congres- 
sional intervention in the complex and 
dificult problem of disengaging the 
United States from the war in Indochina 
must be measured against the simple 
standard of whether or not this inter- 
vention will contribute to the achieve- 
ment of U.S. goals. The intervention 
proposed by this amendment does not 
meet this standard. On the contrary, as 
in the case of other such interventions, 
it is likely to complicate rather than fa- 
cilitate U.S. policy. 

It is the fundamental goal of the 
United States to disengage. to withdraw 
all our Armed Forces from Indochina. 
Congress has no reason to doubt this 
goal, the enemy has no reason to doubt 
it. It is also our objective, if possible, to 
negotiate an end to the war itself, to 
obtain the release of all of our prisoners 
of war and to assure the people of Viet- 
nam of at least a chance to maintain 
their own. defense. As we withdraw, our 
Armed Forces continue to be our princi- 
pal bargaining point for the achievement 
of all of our objectives. For the Congress 
to place restrictions on the employment 
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of this bargaining point nullifies its capa- 
bility to achieve our objectives. 

To tell the President of the United 
States that he may not expend funds 
other than to carry out a program which 
in fact he has said he is carrying out 
is a public expression of lack of con- 
fidence. There is nothing to warrant this 
lack of confidence. The only effect of such 
a declaration of no confidence would be 
to weaken the ability of the United States 
to deal successfully with this particular 
foreign affairs problem, and others as 
well. 

By publicly letting the North Viet- 
namese know that a restriction has been 
placed by the Congress on the employ- 
ment of U.S. forces, narrowly defining 
their use, the Congress would remove any 
uncertainty on the enemy’s side regard- 
ing our intentions. This in itself would 
pose a danger for our troops, imminent 
or not. It certainly could pose a problem 
for South Vietnam. In the absence of 
doubt or uncertainty, in addition to los- 
ing any inducement to negotiate, the 
Communists could take full military ad- 
vantage of this new development. They 
could increase the threat against South 
Vietnam and therefore against our own 
forces. 

Congressional action along these lines 
is therefore not only unnecessary for the 
achievement of U.S. goals, but on the 
contrary carries the serious risk of prej- 
udicing the very objectives which all 
Americans must share, the successful end 
of U.S. involvement in Vietnam, the re- 
turn of our prisoners, and the survival 
of the country for which we and the peo- 
ple of that country have already paid 
such a heavy price. 

An equally worrying aspect of the 
Church-Cooper amendment is the limita- 
tion it would place on the President’s 
ability to use U.S. air power in a manner 
which best protects American soldiers 
withdrawing from Vietnam and to 
achieve our national objectives in Indo- 
china. Is bombing of the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail considered to fall within the pur- 
view of this amendment? Would bomb- 
ing of the trail be considered a measure 
necessary to protect our forces against 
imminent danger as they are with- 
drawn? Any legislation affecting the 
President’s use of air power in Indo- 
china constitutes a decision of major 
consequence and is not a decision the 
Senate should reach hastily or without 
full understanding of the consequences. 

The phasing down of the war in Indo- 
china and the efforts to free our prison- 
ers of war require that every bit of flex- 
ibility, every possible negotiating option, 
be in the President’s hands over the en- 
suing months. The proposed bill would 
throw away, in advance, the very bar- 
gaining options which he needs. 

There is nothing Congress can do legis- 
latively to take away any options of the 
enemy at the bargaining table, but there 
are things Congress can do to remove 
from the U.S. side of the discussion 
valuable options which should be 
available to the President of the United 
States. 

Let us consider the question of pris- 
oners of war. If we remove all our forces 
without any commitment from Hanoi, 
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and Hanoi has made no such commit- 
ments—statements of others to the con- 
trary notwithstandine—if we remove all 
our forces and leave the prisoners of 
war there, they may stay there forever. 

We must preserve, through the United 
States, the kind of options which would 
make it worth while for Hanoi to say to 
us: “We will surrender the prisoners of 
war.” 

What are these options? They are not 
the retention of the U.S. ground forces. 
They are coming out. And they will con- 
tinue to come out and they are certainly 
coming out as fast as they have been in 
the past, and they may come out faster. 

A large portion of the ground troops 
are out. They are now below the level of 
200.000 men in Vietnam or will be within 
a matter of days. 

So what is left? What is left is the 
hopes of the United States to maintain 
its airpower and its seapower. Why do 
we reserve the airnower? Why do we 
reserve the seapower? Is it to complicate 
this war? It is not. Is it to extend the 
war? It certainly is not. Is it to widen 
the war? It decidedly is not. 

We reserve the airpower and the sea- 
power to protect our forces in the process 
of withdrawal and to protect those to 
whom we owe an obligation as far as 
Indochina or Vietnam is concerned and 
to protect the civilian population in the 
process of withdrawal. 

But suppose we withdraw the Air 
Force. Suppose—and I lean on Rudyard 
Kipling here, “Far-called, our navies 
melt away, on dune and headland sinks 
the five.” 

The ground force, yes. But suppose the 
Air Force is gone. Suppose the Navy is 
gone. How reckless can we be? We wili 
have left the prisoners of war there at 
the fate of an enemy which does not 
observe the Geneva Conventions. 

All of the votes in the world will not 
get those prisoners of war back unless 
we have either negotiated our way out 
of this sitation or have succeeded in 
persuading Hanoi that our intentions to 
make a total and absolute withdrawal of 
all our forces are credible and that we 
mean it and are doing it, 

No one who has criticized the President 
ever rises to point out that the enemy 
never does any of these things. It is the 
enemy who has not withdrawn. It is the 
enemy who does not propose to lessen 
the burden of combat, It is the enemy 
who is not ceasing his unending efforts to 
move down these trails. It is the enemy 
who invaded Cambodia. It is the enemy 
who invaded Laos. 

The President is doing it. I have said 
many times before that this is what the 
President is accomplishing. The Ameri- 
can people well know and well under- 
stand that. There is the understandable 
desire of the Senate of the United States 
to share in the credit. 

To my mind, getting the prisoners of 
war out with the ful authority of the 
President and reserving to him all of 
the available options would be more 
creditable to the Senate than for us to 
go to the American people and say, “See, 
we passed some resolutions. We passed 
some amendments. We will see that they 
are going to do it.” What we are doing 
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is playing a little charade. The President 
is doing it. All we are doing is sharing 
the credit. 

Goodness knows, there is credit 
enough for us if we get at it. I did not 
see anyone sharing the credit when we 
went in. I did not hear the Senate of 
the United States then saying, ““We will 
take full responsibility for the war.” We 
have heard people telling the President 
how to run it and what to do. 

We repealed the Gulf of Tonkin joint 
resolution. If it makes Senators feel 
better, I will introduce it and we will 
repeal it again. We can repeal it again 
if anyone likes to do so. 

We ought to stop this rush for credit. 
We ought to stop this rush for praise. 
We ought to stop telling the President 
that we are going to take his bargaining 
chips away from the table and leave him 
helpless in the face of the longing of the 
prisoners of war to return home. 

We are not going about this in the 
right way. We are not helping the 
US. cause. We are not helping the 
United States in whatever chance 
remains, however slim it may be, for 
negotiations. 

Let me tell the Senator this, that if 
all hope of negotiation fails, the admin- 
istration will give a full accounting to 
the American people of every step taken 
to persuade Hanoi to come to the peace 
table and make an agreement. And when 
that particular revelation is made, it 
will cast into the deepest kind of shadow 
all the futile attempts of the Congress 
of the United States to dictate to the 
President what should be done. 

Whatever we have said to him, he has 
tried. Whatever we have proposed, he 
has already proposed. Whatever chan- 
nels we say that he should follow, he has 
followed. 

The effect will be devastating when 
that information comes out. Let us wait 
until the 15th of November and hear 
what the President has to say. Let us give 
the President of the United States the 
same trust and confidence we give to 
any President of the United States. It is 
high time now, I think, for us to do it. 

Indeed, the operating language here, 
“against imminent danger” is confusing. 
The phrase “as they are withdrawn” 
leaves certain things in doubt. It leaves 
in doubt whether we have the right to use 
airpower. It leaves in doubt, among 
other things, whether we have the right 
to protect villages caught behind the line. 

What does the commanding officer do 
if this withdrawal leaves 2,000 persons in 
a village 1 mile from our men who are 
being withdrawn? Does the commanding 
officer have the right to protect that vil- 
lage and to protect the civilian popula- 
tion from massacre, as more than 3,000 
were massacred at Hue? 

What does the commanding officer do? 
A couple of lawyers with him will not tell 
him any more than the Supreme Court 
will. In the loneliness of the decision he 
has to make he has to decide whether, 
if this amendment were to pass, he has 
the power to go back and protect these 
2,000 civilians. 

That is one of the dangers in the 
amendment. 

To me, this means the authority to do 


anything is denied except to withdraw. 
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He could not move back a mile to protect 
the 2,000 civilians but would have to 
leave the village and the civilians help- 
less. 

For many reasons, and I think I have 
cited a few, I think this amendment, if 
agreed to, would do damage. 

Some are still going to ask to share in 
the credit with the President. I wish we 
could record it in golden letters and do 
that. It could be published here and 
everywhere, except in Hanoi, where we 
would not have a guarantee that they 
would be published exactly as written 
here, However, let us publish that if we 
want to. Let us say that the Senate wants 
to share in the credit. However, Jet us not 
tie the hands of the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Kentucky would allow me, 
I would like to make a predicate for the 
substantial response which he will make. 

Mr. President, as always, it is a pleas- 
ure and most interesting to listen to the 
leader of the President’s party in the 
Senate. 

I note that he seems to indicate that 
Senators are rushing to achieve a certain 
degree of credit and rushing to achieve 
a certain degree of praise, or whatever, 
and that we are attempting to dictate 
to the President of the United States. 

Let me say, speaking as one Senator, 
that I would be the happiest man in this 
country if the President were to puli the 
rug out from under those of us who have 
been advocating an accelerated with- 


“drawal from- Vietnam and those who 


have been trying to do something about 
the release of the POW'’s and the identifi- 
able or recognizable MIA’s in connection 
with this withdrawal. 

The distinguished minority leader has 
asked why we do not wait until Novem- 
ber 15. I do not see any reason to wait 
until November 15, because the pending 
bill will either be tabled, recommitted, or 
passed and in conference, if passed, by 
that time. 

The conference will not be decided in 
& week, 10 days, or 2 weeks, but time is 
a factor on the part of those who are still 
serving in Vietnam. 

While I noted that only seven Ameri- 
cans—‘“only” is the callous word so fre- 
quently used in the press—were killed 
last week in Vietnam, combat dead, 35 
other Americans, according to the press 
this morning, were wounded or dead 
from other causes such as disease, acci- 
dent, and the like, and about 85 Ameri- 
cans were wounded. That was the third 
week in a row in which less than 10 
Americans were killed. 

Mr. President, one American is just as 
important as 10 or 35, and as far as the 
record is concerned, I want to again call 
to the attention of the Senate the need 
for action and the need for this body to 
assume its share of the responsibility, We 
have a responsibility and we should live 
up to it. 

The latest figures up to the 16th of this 
month are 45,577 combat dead, 9,828 
noncombat dead, or 55,405 Americans 
dead in Vietnam as of the 16th of Octo- 
ber, 1971. As of October 16, 1971, in 
Vietnam, 302,020 Americans wounded. 
Total casualties as of that date were 
357,425—357,425 Americans. 35,000 total- 
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ly disabled, and somewhere between 450 
and 1,601 POW’s and missing in action. 

And we are asked to wait for a date. 
We are asked to delay and sit back. We 
are accused of seeking praise, of dictat- 
ing to the President. We all realize the 
President has tremendous responsibilities 
but each Senator and this Senate col- 
lectively likewise have a responsibility. 
What the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) and the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH) are attempting to do is not 
to tie the President's hands but to join 
in making sure the withdrawal contin- 
ues, and in line with that withdrawal, 
that our troops are protected. 

This is the record, the only record 
which counts. We can make speeches 
here and everywhere but the record is 
357,425 American casualties in this war 
in which we had no business, in this part 
of the world which is not tied to the 
security of this country. The sooner we 
wind it down and bring about the with- 
drawal of our men in line with the re- 
lease of our prisoners the better off all 
of us will be. 2 

This war has cost us these casualty 
figures I have mentioned and more. It 
has cost us well over $100 billion. This 
war has been and is responsible for much 
of the difficulties, economic, social, and 
otherwise, which afflict this Nation today. 

This war has brought about a tre- 
mendous increase in drug addiction, and 
I am not talking about marihuana. This 
war has intensified the racial friction 
within the Army, if not, indeed, in the 
Nation. This war has introduced new 
concepts, such as fragging into the mili- 
tary services. This war has weighed 
heavily on the American people and has 
weighed heavily in our relations not only 
at home, but also with other nations 
throughout the world. 

I know the distinguished minority 
leader is as anxious as the rest of us to 
bring this war to an end, to bring the 
casualties to an end, and to decrease the 
costs, so that our problems at home can 
be better faced. But we cannot sweep this 
question under the rug and it will not 
be swept under the rug. 

May I say, in conclusion, that if the 
President wants to pull the rug from un- 
der those of us who are advocating such 
a proposal as the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment I will be the first to applaud him 
because I want the rug pulled from under 
the opponents of the war, because I 
want this war brought to an end. I want 
our men returned home and I want our 
prisoners released at the same time. 

[Applause in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hucues). There will be no demonstra- 
tions in the galleries, or the Sergeant at 
Arms will have to clear the galleries. 
There will be no responses of any sort in 
the galleries of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr, President, I express 
my appreciation for the words of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. The Sena- 
tor from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), has 
long urged the withdrawal of our forces 
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from Vietnam and Indochina as expedi- 
tiously as possible. The Mansfield amend- 
ment has been passed by the Senate but 
was modified to a large extent in confer- 
ence. The Mansfield amendment is a part 
of the pending bill and it will be given 
great support. 

The subject I am about to discuss has 
been debated many times in the Senate, 
and I do not propose to make a long 
speech. I know what the amendment 
intends. 

Like the Senator from Montana, I al- 
ways enjoy hearing my minority leader 
speak. He is a good speaker, he is very 
persuasive in argument, but not so per- 
suasive today, and I believe he confuses 
the issue. After I explain the amendment, 
I will respond to the statements he made. 

He would almost have us believe that 
a commanding general, or sergeant, or 
corporal—faced with some unusual situ- 
ation, in Vietnam, could not take action 
to protect his troops without consulting 
our amendment. 

Our amendment is a tough amend- 
ment. It provides for the continuous ex- 
peditious withdrawal of all U.S. forces 
from South Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia. In this respect it is consistent with 
the action, and I underline “action,” of 
the President who has ordered thus far 
the withdrawal of over one-half of our 
forces. For this, I join in praising Presi- 
dent Nixon, as I have done before on the 
floor of the Senate. He deserves the 
greatest credit for reversing the previous 
policy of constantly augmenting our 
forces in Vietnam and maintaining a 
high level of military action attended by 
great casualties and cost. 

But, conversely, I want to make plain 
that this amendment is not consistent, 
as I understand it, with keeping resid- 
ual forces in Indochina, or remaining 
until South Vietnam is reasonably able 
to defend itself. 

I think it is obvious that South Viet- 
nam, its forces having been trained for 
years by U.S. military personnel, having 
been supplied with billions of dollars of 
equipment, and now with over 1 million 
men under arms, surely should be able, 
at least, to defend its own land if it has 
the will to do so. 

Our amendment would prohibit, as I 
have said, the maintenance of a residual 
force in Indochina. It would prohibit 
military actions by our Air or Navy from 
outside Indochina striking against Laos, 
Cambodia, or Vietnam, after withdrawal 
of our forces. 

I do not know whether many are con- 
cerned about the constitutional basis of 
the amendment, but I want to say that 
it is clearly constitutional. The past ad- 
ministration relied to some degree on the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution as the basis for 
its military action. I voted for the resolu- 
tion and understood its meaning. I said 
on the Senate floor during the debate 
that, as I understood it, the resolution 
could give President Johnson the author- 
ity to lead into war. But the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution has been repealed, and 
our amendment declares and we believe 
constitutionally, that with the repeal of 
that resolution, the President has no au- 
thority—this President or any Presi- 
dent—to maintain the United States in 
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military operations without the explicit 
and specific consent of the Congress. 

The distinguished minority leader has 
raised the question of the protection of 
the troops. I think if one understands the 
amendment, and it is not difficult to 
understand, it envisions the continuous 
procession of our forces, of all services, 
out of Vietnam. But there is nothing in 
this amendment which would deny to our 
forces the best and fullest protection in 
that process of withdrawal. 

The concept is, that our amendment 
denying funds for any purpose except 
for the withdrawai of our forces—would 
effect a constant, expeditious, and non- 
stop withdrawal of all forces from South 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. The ques- 
tion of protection is not in doubt, and 
protection against imminent danger is 
correct. 

If the term “imminent” danger is not 
used, the President, and I say this with 
no disrespect to him—I am speaking of 
the office—could decide, as it has been 
decided in the past, that an expedition 
into Cambodia or Laos would be neces- 
sary for the protection of the troops. 

The constitutional authority of any 
President for the protection of US. 
troops, unless he has been given author- 
ity to go to war, is to protect them against 
imminent danger. The amendment would 
not deny the continuing authority to 
bomb the Ho Chi Minh Trail, if we are 
engaged in withdrawal, and it provides 
to the President the flexibility to take 
whatever action he thinks necessary to 
prevent the troops from being destroyed 
or hurt by any situation which could 


bring about their imminent danger. Be- 
yond that, and without the restriction of 
“in.minent danger,” the world is open, 
and there is no limit against my mili- 
tary operation. Our amendment would 
insure their certain protection—with- 


drawal—and full protection 
leave. 

I want to talk about negotiations. I 
have talked with all of our chief negoti- 
ators. I have talked with them in Paris, 
and in our country. I talked with Ambas- 
sador Harriman, with Ambassador 
Lodge, and with Ambassador Bruce. I 
have talked many times with Ambas- 
sado: Eabib, who I believe knows more 
about the course of the negotiations 
throughout the years than anyone else, 
There have been no negotiations. All 
our representatives have told me that. 
I was in Paris last August. Ambassador 
Habib told me then that there had been 
no substantive negotiations. It is not the 
fault of the United States, but the one 
central point that is essential to any 
agreement is that the United States in- 
tends to withdraw its total forces from 
Indochina. 

In my opinion, there will be no nego- 
tiations until it is decided by the Presi- 
dent, and announced, or if we help him 
decide it by adopting an amendment 
such as the pending one, that we will 
withdraw all our forces. 

That does not say North Vietnam is 
correct in its position. North Vietnam has 
been the aggressor from the start, and I 
agree that this has been forgotten or ig- 
nored by a great many people, and some 
who continue to place all blame against 


as they 
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our country. But the fact is that there 
will be no negotiations until there is a 
policy of full withdrawal. At minimum 
that is the record thus far. 

It has always been my hope that the 
war would come to a full close in Viet- 
ham—in Cambodia and Laos, as well as 
South Vietnam, and that all fighting will 
cease. Cambodia and Laos, particularly, 
are victims of this war, for, without their 
desire, they have been brought into the 
war, and they, too, have suffered casual- 
ties—the dead and wounded—and loss of 
property. 

But the fighting will never stop in 
Cambodia and Laos until the war stops 
in South Vietnam. In my judgment, they 
will never have any chance for any kind 
of independent government until the war 
is ended and until we are out of Vietnam. 

I will make this statement also: We 
have had little or no assistance from 
other countries toward negotiations, and 
we will not have any as long as we keep 
our forces in Indochina. What friends we 
have in the world—and they seem to be 
fewer, unhappily, and I do not think that 
it is deserved—will not interfere in nego- 
tiations if they consider they are inter- 
fering with U.S. policy, The neutrals will 
not help in negotiations as long as they 
believe we intend to keep forces in Indo- 
china. Of course, there is no chance of 
help at all from the two Geneva powers, 
China and Russia. 

As for the prisoners of war, they are 
held as hostages because of our continu- 
ing presence. History shows that pris- 
oners of war have been released at the 
close of war or because of negotiation. 
The longer we remain, there will be more 
prisoners of war. In my view, they will 
not be released until a decision is made 
to remove ourselves wholly from the war. 
I hope I am wrong, and that they could 
be released immediately, but I do not be- 
lieve we should use the prisoners of war 
issue as a reason for continuing the war. 

Two years ago I offered a forerunner 
to the amendment in the Senate, on Au- 
gust 12, 1969. It was debated and later 
adopted, the assertion being made that 
it would not amount to anything. It 
passed this body by 60 or 70 votes, but 
it was rejected in conference. This 
amendment is consistent with amend- 
ments offered in the past not particularly 
with my cosponsor today, Senator 
CuurcH—to whom the people of our 
country owe much for his constant effort 
to help bring the war to a close. 

The amendment does not establish a 
date. I have thought that the strict es- 
tablishment of a date might make ne- 
gotiations more difficult—without a date, 
it provides the President greater flexibil- 
ity. 

But nevertheless, without the estab- 
lishment of a date, if the amendment 
becomes law and faithfully followed, the 
requirement for withdrawal of all forces 
from Indochina expeditiously, protecting 
against imminent danger, and the re- 
quirement that no funds can be spent 
except for that purpose would assure 
complete withdrawal, and within a short 
period of time—as similarly proposed by 
the amendment of our majority leader 
(Mr. MANSFIELD). 

Mr. President, Congress has its au- 
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thority. It is not a question of encroach- 
ing upon the President’s authority; it is 
a question of asserting and maintaining 
our own constitutional authority to have 
a part in war policy, which affects all 
our people, and is a matter of life and 
death to those who fought. 

The distinguished minority leader 
spoke of our nationa: goals in respect to 
this war. I believe the national goal now 
is to end the war, and to remove our 
troops as quickly as possible. 

In closing, I thank the Senate for its 
consideration of the amendment. I hope 
very much the motion to strike will be 
defeated. I do not think it infringes upon 
the President’s power. I think there is 
now an infringement on our power. But 
I hope more than ever that our policy 
will be to completely withdraw from 
South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, to 
give the people of those countries a 
chance to live in some kind of peace, to 
have a better chance to establish their 
own governmental system, and, finally, 
to save the lives of our men and to pro- 
vide a better chance for the release of 
our prisoners of war and their return to 
their families. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

First of all, Mr. President, I commend 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Kentucky for his remarks in support of 
the amendment that we both sponsor. I 
fully agree with everything he has said. 

For the past 3 years, Senator COOPER 
and- I have been collaborating in an ef- 
fort to invoke the power of Congress to 
limit and define American purposes in 
Southeast Asia. We have sought to do 
this, not by attempting to infringe upon 
the President’s constitutional power as 
Commander in Chief, but by utilizing the 
purse strings which belong to Congress. 

The first Cooper-Church amendment, 
enacted into law in 1969 and renewed 
again last year, prohibits the use of funds 
to finance the introduction of American 
ground combat troops into Laos or 
Thailand. 

The second Cooper-Church amend- 
ment was signed into law only after a 
long legislative struggle. It finally passed 
both Houses of Congress in the closing 
days of the last session, on December 
29, 1970, as part of the supplemental for- 
eign assistance authorization bill. The 
amendment extended to Cambodia the 
ban against the use of American ground 
combat troops, and expanded it to in- 
clude military advisers as well. 

These amendments, considered at a 
time when the Gulf of Tonkin resolution 
was still in effect, sought to prevent 
American involvement—beyond South 
Vietnam—in a spreading land war 
throughout the rest of Indochina. The 
amendments have been observed, and a 
wider war involving American ground 
troops has thus far been avoided. 

The situation we face this year differs 
markedly from the past. With the repeal 
of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, no con- 
gressional authorization remains to sanc- 
tion continued US. participation in the 
war. A constitutional vacuum has re- 
sulted. The President, in our judgment, 
now lacks legitimate authority to keep on 
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prosecuting the war. At most, his in- 
herent power as Commander in Chief 
entitles him to do no more than preside 
over the safe and orderly disengagement 
of American forces. 

Under these circumstances, a great op- 
portunity is presented to Congress, the 
chance to fill this constitutional vacuum 
with a disengagement policy that could 
help unite the country again. Having 
fought the war so deeply divided, it is 
now possible to end it—at least our part 
in it— in a manner that most of us, erst- 
while hawks and doves alike, could sup- 
port. 

Quite aside from whether we should 
have gone into Vietnam in the first place, 
the fact is that we have done what we 
went there to do. With our own troops, 
we have prevented the forceable over- 
throw of the Saigon government. In the 
process, we have built up a South Viet- 
namese Army of over a million strong. 
They now possess the means, if they 
have the will, to successfully defend 
themselves. 

So, without doubt, the time has come 
for American forces to leave Vietnam. 
Three-quarters of the American people 
want them out by a date certain, and 
with no residual force left behind to 
fight on in the air or at sea. Having 
equipped the South Vietnamese to defend 
themselves, the time is at hand for them 
to fully assume that responsibility. 

To give effect to the popular will, to 
fill the constitutional vacuum which now 
exists, and to offer Congress the elements 
of a disengagement policy which could 
command majority support from both 
Democrats and Republicans, we pro- 
posed—and the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, by a vote of 11 to 5, ap- 
proved—the following amendment to this 
year’s foreign aid authorization act: 

(a) The Congress hereby finds that the re- 
peal of the Joint Resolution entitled a “Joint 
Resolution to Promote the Maintenance of 
International Peace and Security in South- 
east Asia,” approved August 10, 1964 (Pub- 
lic Law 88-408), known as the Gulf of 
Tonkin Resolution, has left the Government 
of the United States without Congressional 
authority for continued participation in the 
war in Indochina. Therefore, in order to 
bring an end to the involvement of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in the 
hostilities In Indochina, to secure the safe 
return of United States’ prisoners of war 
held by North Vietnam and its allies, and to 
help bring about a political settlement of 
the war in Indochina, it is the sense of the 
Congress that it should be the policy of the 
United States to provide for the expeditious 
withdrawal from Indochina of all United 
States armed forces. 

(b) On and after the date of enactment of 
this Act, in order to carry out the policy of 
withdrawal of all U.S. armed forces from 
Indochina, funds authorized for the use by 
such forces by this or any other Act may be 
used only for the purpose of withdrawal of 
all such forces from Indochina and may not 
be used for the purpose of engaging such 
forces in hostilities in North or South Viet- 
nam, Cambodia or Laos, except for actions 
necessary to protect those forces against im- 
minent danger as they are withdrawn. 


in view of the Senate’s general famil- 
iarity with the issues invyoived, I will not 
undertake a lengthy exposition of the 
amendment now, but I do think that its 
salient features should be underscored. 
Subsection (a) expresses the sense of 
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Congress that it should be the policy of 
the United States to provide for the ex- 
peditious withdrawal from Indochina of 
all U.S. military forces. This would in- 
clude, of course, all land, sea and air 
forces, together with all American pris- 
oners of war. The policy would leave no 
room for the retention of a residual 
American fighting force in Indochina, or 
for lingering American participation in 
the war there, either from the air above, 
or from the sea around. Disengagement 
from hostilities is to be made the national 
objective, not confinued American in- 
volvement in some new form. 

The objective of total withdrawal is 
the only realistic one for the United 
States. No sensible purpose could be 
served by leaving American forces astride 
a powder keg in South Vietnam. More- 
over, with prospects at least improving 
for a thaw in Sino-American relations, 
nothing could possibly be gained by at- 
tempting to retain an American garri- 
son on the very doorstep of China. 

As for-our prisoners of war, it should 
be painfully evident by now that North 
Vietnam and its allies will never be will- 
ing to give up the prisoners until we are 
willing to give up the war. We must not 
allow the prisoners to become an excuse 
for prolonging our involvement in the 
war. We could do them no greater dis- 
service than that. 

Subsection (b) of the amendment in- 
vokes the power of Congress over the 
public purse. It provides that, on and 
after the date of enactment, funds may 
be used only for the purpose of with- 
drawal, and may not be used for the 
purpose of engaging U.S. military forces 
in further hostilities in North and South 
Vietnam, Cambodia, or Laos except for 
actions necessary to protect the forces 
against imminent danger as they are 
withdrawn. 

Recognizing the constitutional respon- 
sibility of the President to give safe cover 
to our withdrawing forces, this section 
of the amendment furnishes funds to 
protect them against imminent danger. 
The language, however, would not per- 
mit the financing of military operations 
whose connection with the safety of our 
withdrawing troops is remote or far- 
fetched. For example, the language is not 
designed to underwrite another expedi- 
tion into Laos or Cambodia like those 
which occurred in the recent past. Nor 
would the language permit far-ranging 
bombing throughout Indochina uncon- 
nected with the interdiction of enemy 
supply lines into South Vietnam or the 
giving of necessary air cover to our 
troops. 

Also, it should be remembered that 
this subsection limits the use of public 
money from every source. If enacted, it 
would have the effect of substantive law, 
and is not to be confused with the mere 
sense of Congress resolution which ex- 
presses no more than a sentiment. 

Mr. President, this amendment is 
offered not to obstruct, but to implement 
President Nixon’s expressed desire to 
achieve the complete withdrawal of all 
U.S. forces from Indochina, It is neither 
necessary nor fitting for the President 
alone to shoulder all the risks of with- 
drawal should the South Vietnamese 
Army subsequently falter and collapse. 
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The disengagement policy should be one 
of shared responsibility in which the 
Congress fully participates. This is the 
indispensable basis for any lasting bi- 
partisanship in foreign affairs. The lack 
of it in the past, both with respect to 
Korea and Vietnam, has opened a gulf 
between the legislative and executive 
branches which must be closed. 

Most of all, passage of such an amend- 
ment, embracing both political parties, 
and based on the largest possible con- 
sensus, might well prevent a post-war 
era of bitter recrimination, about which 
the President has correctly expressed his 
apprehension. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I join 
my colleague and friend, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Coorrr), in the earnest hope that 
the Senate will support the amendment 
by resisting all attempts to emasculate 
it, to render it meaningless, or to strike 
it from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RotnH). What is the pleasure of the Sen- 
ate? Who yields time? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, in the ab- 
sence of the distinguished minority lead- 
er, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, I have had great ex- 
perience with other so-called Cooper- 
Church amendments. In fact, I supported 
the Cooper-Church amendment of a year 
ago. I also offered the amendment to re- 
peal the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, which 
was accomplished by an overwhelming 
vote in this body. ‘ 

I have read with interest the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Idaho and the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky on page 58 and 
the first two lines of page 59, but I sup- 
port the amendment of the distinguished 
minority leader, Senator Scorr. 

The President has often stated—al- 
most weekly or monthly—that his policy, 
in the words of the amendment, is to— 

Bring an end to the involvement of the 
Armed Forces of the United States and the 
hostilities in Indochina, secure the safe re- 
turn of the United States’ prisoners of war 
held by North Vietnam and its allies, and 
to help bring about a political settlement of 
the war in Indochina. 


He is expeditiously withdrawing U.S. 
military forces from Indochina, and he 
is in no doubt that Congress and the 
American people also want these things; 
so the amendment would not tell him 
anything he does not know. 

OUR GROUND COMBAT ROLE HAS ENDED 


It is not disputed that our ground 
combat role in Indochina has virtually 
ended and that our combat support lo- 
gistics, air, and naval efforts, have been 
diminished as well. All the actions the 
President has taken which critics have 
branded as escalation—the Cambodian 
incursion, our support for the ARVN in- 
cursion in Laos, and our protective reac- 
tion air strikes over Vietnam—have had 
the intention of protecting our forces as 
they withdraw and have had the effect of 
lowering U.S. casualties and permitting a 
more rapid U.S. withdrawal. 

Mr. President, I point out that last 
week the casualties in Vietnam were 
seven, that the week before they were 
five or six, and that the week before they 
were six. That is still seven and six and 
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five too many. One casualty in South 
Vietnam is too many. But it does indicate 
that the President’s program is working. 
It does indicate the sharp difference be- 
tween the casualty rate this year and this 
week and this month from a year ago or 
2 years ago or 3 years ago. 

There are some who say that the Pres- 
ident should withdraw troops even faster, 
and perhaps he should, and he will make 
a judgment on this between now and 
November 15, when he again will an- 
nounce to the American people the next 
step in his program in South Vietnam. 
THE PRESIDENT NEEDS DIPLOMATIC FLEXIBILITY 


Thus, while the amendment is not in- 
consistent with the President’s policies, 
I believe that it would be unwise for 
Congress to tie his hands by imposing a 
fund cutoff. The fact that the North Viet- 
nam Government and the North Viet- 
namese soldiers are not quite sure what 
the President will do limits their own 
flexibility and breeds caution, which in 
turn restricts their military activities, to 
the benefit of our troops. This uncer- 
tainty is not something of which they 
should be relieved by a congressional act. 
They should be forced to bargain for it 
in Paris. Congressional attempts to tie 
the President’s hands always strengthen 
those of the North Vietnamese and lead 
them to hope that Congress will get for 
them what they have not been able to 
get for themselves at the negotiating 
table or on the battlefield. 

THIS AMENDMENT IS CONTRARY TO U.S. POLICY 
AND AGREED GOALS 

It should be self-evident that con- 
gressional intervention in the complex 
and difficult problem of disengaging 
from the war in Indochina must be 
measured against the simple standard of 
whether or not this intervention will 
contribute to the achievement of U.S. 
goals. The intervention proposed by this 
amendment does not meet this standard. 
On the contrary, as in the case of other 
such interventions, it is likely to com- 
plicate rather than facilitate U.S. policy. 

Mr. President, I say this based on the 
record made by President Nixon, based 
on the changes made since January 20, 
1969. I have said many times on this 
floor, and other places, that had this 
President escalated the war in Southeast 
Asia, then perhaps we should be doing 
something of this kind. But the Presi- 
dent has a policy and has stuck to it. 
Every withdrawal promised by him has 
been made. He has kept his promise to 
the American people. 

I believe that the program of Vietnam- 
ization has been successful. 

I believe that the greatest single 
achievement of this administration—not 
because it has a Republican President— 
has been in the winding down of the 
tragic war in Southeast Asia. 

I know this is of great concern to 
everyone in this body. I do not quarrel 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho or the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky, but do believe that we must 
allow the executive some flexibility, so 
that we will have negotiations in Paris 
based on what the President does or, per- 
haps, in part on what the Senate does— 
if it cuts the ground out from under the 
President. But the President, whether he 
be a Democrat or a Republican—Presi- 
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dent Nixon or whoever—will negotiate 
ultimately in Paris. If this does not hap- 
pen, then the program of Vietnamization 
initiated by President Nixon will con- 
tinue. 

It is the fundamental goal of the 
United States to disengage, to withdraw 
all our Armed Forces from Indochina. 
Congress has no reason to doubt this 
goal, and the enemy has no reason to 
doubt it. 

I have not seen any doubt about the 
Nixon policy although some have said it 
should be faster. Most Members of this 
body and members of the other body rec- 
ognize that the President’s program has 
amounted to a reduction of over 300,000 
American men since January 20, 1969— 
in fact, since June of 1969 when the first 
withdrawal announcement was made. 
The reduction has been from 542,000 men 
to around 208,000 today. 

To me, that is moving in the right di- 
rection. It has been done without the 
“help” of the Senate or the Congress. 
It has been done by the Executive. 

During all that time, we keep negotiat- 
ing in Paris or keep hoping to negotiate 
in Paris. 

I believe, as indicated this morning to a 
group of Senators, it is the President’s 
hope the war will end by negotiation and 
that our prisoners of war and Americans 
missing in action will be returned. That 
is our real objective, to end it by negotia- 
tion—and to end it quickly and as we 
withdraw our armed forces, to continue 
to bargain for the achievement of our 
objectives, the release of American pris- 
oners of war and those missing in action, 
and giving the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment at least some hope for survival. 
But, as we withdraw, our Armed Forces 
continue to be our principal bargaining 
point for the achievement of all of our 
objectives. 

For Congress to place restrictions on 
the employment of this bargaining point 
nullifies its capability to achieve our ob- 
jectives. 

To tell the President of the United 
States that he may not expend funds 
other than to carry out a program which, 
in fact, he has said he is carrying out, 
is a public expression of lack of con- 
fidence. 

If we want to vote on the question 
of no confidence in President Nixon to- 
day, that is one thing, but he is doing 
what the amendment says should be 
done. 

I believe the wording of the amend- 
ment should be changed to commend 
the President what he is doing in South 
Vietnam and to indicate that he can use 
funds for that purpose, rather than try- 
ing to tie it down and restrict it which, 
in effect, makes it a vote of no confidence 
in this President. 

There is nothing to warrant this lack 
of confidence. .The only effect of such 
a declaration of no confidence would be 
to weaken the ability of the United 
States to deal successfully with this par- 
ticular foreign affairs problem, and oth- 
ers as well. 

THE AMENDMENT CRIPPLES OUR ABILITY TO 

NEGOTIATE 

Mr. President, why should we, in ef- 

fect, let the enemy know that we in 
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Congress are tying the President’s 
hands? 

Why should we narrowly define the 
use of U.S. forces? 

Why should Congress remove any un- 
certainty that may be lingering on the 
other side? 

To me, this, in itself, poses some dan- 
ger for our troops, imminent or not. 

It certainly could pose a problem for 
South Vietnam. In the absence of doubt 
or uncertainty, in addition to losing any 
inducement to negotiate, the Commu- 
nists could take full military advantage 
of this new development. They could 
increase the threat against South Viet- 
nam and therefore against our own 
forces. 

CONCLUSION 

Congressional action along these lines, 
in my opinion, at this time, is not neces- 
sary for the achievement of United 
States goals, but, on the contrary, in a 
sense, prejudices the very thing we are 
doing in South Vietnam. 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr, CHURCH) 
applauded the President this morning, on 
a national network. I do not believe that 
he quarrels with the President’s objec- 
tives in South Vietnam. 

Those objectives are: the return of our 
prisoners of war and the survival of a 
country for which we and the people of 
that country have already paid such a 
heavy price. 

Mr. President, I am not certain what 
would happen if the bill goes to the Presi- 
dent with this and certain other amend- 
ments. I do not suggest anything to the 
President. But, if I were occupying that 
position, I would look at it very closely 
to determine whether it should be signed 
or vetoed. 

While we say we agree with the Presi- 
dent, and while we say that authority for 
the war is no longer there with repeal of 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, what we 
are doing—is to give advance notice to 
the enemy and, at the same time, restrict 
the options open to the President. 

I would say, not in defense of President 
Nixon, nor in a partisan way, that Presi- 
dent Nixon found this war on his door- 
step on January 20, 1969. He has not es- 
calated the war in any way since that 
time. He is winding it down. He is wind- 
ing down a war that he inherited. He is 
winding that war down successfully. The 
casualty list has been lowered. The cost 
of the war has been lowered. There is 
still some hope for negotiations in Paris. 

Now, when we see the end of the war, 
when we see the end of the tunnel, when 
we see the efforts of the President about 
to bear fruit, it is not a propitious time 
to in effect say, “We do not have any 
confidence in you, Mr. President. You 
have withdrawn over 300,000 men. You 
have reduced the casualty list from 300 
a week to six a week, but we still have no 
confidence in you, Mr. President. So, 
by Act of Congress, we will restrict your 
options in South Vietnam and, in effect, 
in Indochina, Laos, and Cambodia as 
well. We will notify the enemy in advance 
that we have restricted your options 
which will take care of any incentives to 
negotiate any further at Paris.” 

And then we will say to the public and 
the press, Mr. President, that we are 
supporting the President. Maybe that 
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will be done, but this Senator does not 
understand how it can alone act and 
still indicate support for the President. 

What the Senate needs and what the 
country needs is some unity behind the 
President, some commendation of him 
for what he has done in Southeast Asia, 
and not an effort to hamstring him. 

I do not believe that the President de- 
serves an amendment of this kind. 

Thus, Mr. President, I strongly sup- 
port the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr), which 
reads: 

On page 58, line 1, strike out all through 
page 59, line 2, and renumber succeeding 
sections accordingly. 


Mr. President, adoption of the Scott 
amendment would be a vote of confidence 
in the President. 

If we believe that the President has 
succeeded in South Vietnam, if we be- 
lieve that the President has done well in 
South Vietnam and that he has wound 
down the war, then I suggest that we 
support the pending amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Scotr). 

I wish to call attention to a speech 
made by Nguyen Duy Trinh as recently 
as October 25—early this week. It was 
reported, in English, by the Hanoi VNA 
International Service. I fail to see in it 
any mention of American prisoners, but 
I do find in the copy which I have—and 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1). 

Mr. DOLE. He said: 

There are two fundamental points in this 
solution—the U.S. Government must put an 
end to its aggression, withdraw promptly, 
completely and unconditionally from South 
Vietnam all the armed forces, advisers, mili- 
tary personnel, weapons and other wa: means 
of the U.S. and the other foreign countries 
in the American camp, stop all activities of 
the U.S. Air Force and Navy, stop U.S. mili- 
tary aid to the puppet administration Saigon, 
and remove all military bases from South 
Vietnam; the U.S. Government must respect 
the authentic right of the South Vietnamese 
people to self-determination, stop backing the 
cliche of war maniacs led by Nguyen Van 
Thieu the dictator, so that the Way may be 
paved for the forming in Saigon of a new 
administration which advocates peace, inde- 
pendence, neutrality and democracy. 


I refer to that in order to point up that 
a number of things have been done by 
this Government tc get some response by 
the enemy. We stopped bombing in 1968 
shortly before the election and we had 
no response from Hanoi, There have been 
other things done by this Government to 
bring about negotiations but they always 
have had one more condition. 

It is naive to suggest that once we 
withdraw they are going to release our 
prisoners and not make some other de- 
mand before they are released. 

It seems to me thei in the interest of 
getting out of Southeast Asia this amend- 
ment should be rejected. 

EXHIBIT 1 
Ncuven Duy TRINH SPEECH—Hanor VNA In- 

TERNATIONAL SERVICE IN ENGLISH 1526/GMT 

25 Ocr. 71 B 

[Text] Hanor VNA October 25.—The follow- 
ing speech was made at the banquet given 
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here last night in honour of the Korean party 
and government delegation by Nguyen Duy 
Trinh, member of the Political Bureau of the 
Central Committee of the Vietnam Workers 
Party and vice-premier of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam: 

Dear Comrade Pak Song-chol, member of 
the Political Committee of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Workers Party of Korea and 
second vice-premier of the Cabinet of the 

emocratic People's Republic of Korea, dear 
comrades the members of the delegation of 
the Workers Party of Korea and the Govern- 
ment of the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea, Comrade Premier Pham Van Dong, 
comrades and friends in the diplomatic 
corps, comrades and friends: 

On behalf of the Vietnamese people, the 
Vietnam Workers Party and the Government 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, I 
warmly hail the delegation of the Workers 
Party of Korea and the government of the 
Democratic Republic of Korea coming to our 
country for a friendship visit, led by Comrade 
Pak Song-chol, member of the Political Com- 
mittee of the Central Committee of the 
Workers Party of Korea and second-premier 
of the Cabinet of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea. 

We greet you as envoys of the heroic Ko- 
rean people, our dear comrades now success- 
fully building socialism, our comrades-in- 
arms fighting U.S. imperialism in the same 
trench with us. We sincerely thank you for 
having brought to the Vietnamese people the 
warm friendship and militant solidarity of 
the Korean people. This is a valuable encour- 
agement to our people in their struggle 
against U.S. aggression and for national 
salvation and socialist construction. 

We wish to express the warmest feelings 
and the unbreakable militant solidarity re- 
served by the Vietnamese people for the 
Workers Party of Korea, the Government of 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 
and the entire fraternal Korean people. 

Comrades and friends: Under the leader- 
ship of the Workers Party of Korea headed 
by esteemed Comrade Kim Il-song, the brave, 
hardworking and inventive people of Korea 
have written glorious pages of history in the 
process of their revolutionary struggle. 
Through an unflinching fight, they broke 
the savage war of aggression conducted by 
U.S. imperialism and 15 of its allies and 
satellites, thus firmly defending the outpost 
of the socialist system in northeastern Asia 
and contributing to the safeguarding of 
peace in Asia and the world, The Korean peo- 
ple have also stepped up the building of 
socialism and have made brilliant achieve- 
ments. Within a relatively short period of 
history the Korean people, with the “chol- 
lima” mettle, have completed the socialist 
industrialization of North Korea, turning it 
into a socialist country of modern industry, 
developed agriculture and strong all-people 
national defence and, thereby, providing a 
shining example of self-reliance in the build- 
ing of a sovereign economy and a prosperous 
country. Meanwhile, never slackening vigi- 
lance, the Korean people have foiled various 
acts of armed provocation by the U.S. im- 
perialists and their henchmen. As a result, 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
has now become the powerful base for the 
revolution in the whole of Korea and has 
constantly enhanced her prestige in the in- 
ternatioinal area. The Korean people can 
rightly take pride in their great achieve- 
ments. 

The Vietnamese people warmly acclaim 
your achievements which we regard as our 
own. We sincerely wish its fraternal Korean 
people yet more brilliant successes in carry- 
ing out the great tasks of the 6-year plan 
worked out by the Fifth Congress of the 
Workers Party of Korea. 

The U.S. imperialists, for many years now, 
have turned South Korea into a military base 
and new-type colony, thus perpetuating the 
partition of Korea. They are abetting the Pak 
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Chong-hui clique of traitors, using them as 
an instrument for the imposition of neo- 
colonialism on South Korea and also for the 
U.S. policy of aggression, as is shown by the 
sending of tens of thousands of South Ko- 
rean youths to South Vietnam to serve as 
cannon fodder, At the same time they are 
trying by every possible means to revive 
Japanese militarism for co-operation with 
the South Korean puppet administration in 
preparing for a new war against the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea, to the 
great danger of peace in Asia. 

The South Korean people, however, are 
staunchly intensifying a patriotic struggle 
against the ruthless colonialist rule of the 
U.S. imperialists and their lackeys and for 
democratic liberties, the liberation of South 
Korea, and the peaceful unification of their 
fatherland. That struggle is developing vigor- 
ously with the participation of broad sections 
of the population, to the increasing isolation 
of the Pak Chong-hui junta. 

The Vietnamese people resolutely support 
the struggle waged by the Korean people 
against the schemes and acts of aggerssion of 
the U.S. imperialists, the Japanese militarists 
and the Pak Chong-hui puppets. We give 
our complete support to the eight-point pro- 
gramme for national salvation adopted by 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 
which resolutely demands the withdrawal of 
U.S. aggressor troops from South Korea so 
that the Korean people may settle themselves 
their own affairs without foreign interference. 
The Vietnamese people firmly believe that 
the just cause of the Korean people, with the 
vigorous support of the socialist countries 
and the progressive people all over the world, 
will triumph completely. 

Comrades and friends: The U.S. imperial- 
ists are conducting an extremely atrocious 
war of aggression in Vietnam, perpetrating 
untold savage crimes against the people in 
the whole of our country. 

For the independence and freedom of our 
fatherland, in the interest of the liberation 
struggle of nations, and for the cause of 
peace in the world, the Vietnamese people, 
under the banner of “determination to fight 
and to win” put up by our beloved President 
Ho Chi Minh, have simultaneously risen up 
to wage a war of resistance, the greatest in 
the history of Vietnam, to oppose the U.S. 
aggression and save our counrty. We have 
won very great, all-round victories. 

Since Nixon’s coming to power the U.S. 
imperialists have shown to be even more 
obdurate and crafty. They are trying to put 
into effect the “Nixon doctrine” and the 
“Vietnamization” programme which, in fact, 
aim at prolonging their war of aggression, 
maintaining their neo-colonialist rule in 
South Vietnam, and intensifying and ex- 
panding their war of aggression in Laos and 
Cambodia. 

Yet, the peoples of Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia, strengthening their unity and de- 
votedly supporting and aiding one another 
in the spirit of the Indochinese Peoples’ Sum- 
mit Conference, are fighting with great de- 
termination to defeat the common enemy, 
and have recorded great, all-round victories 
of strategic importance, thus creating a new 
situation very favourable for their struggle. 

Obviously the U.S. imperialists are being 
defeated. Neither the “Nixon doctrine”, the 
“Vietnamization” policy, nor any other 
wicked design they may think up can save 
them from complete fiasco in Vietnam and 
the rest of Indochina. 

The Vietnamese people are deeply attached 
to peace, but that must be peace in genuine 
independence and freedom. The very reason- 
able, logical seyen points of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of the Republic 
of South Vietnam have shown the right way 
for the settlement of the Vietnam issue, and 
also the way for the U.S. to get out of the 
war of aggression in Vietnam without losing 
its honour. There are two fundamental points 
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in this solution—the U.S. Government must 
put an end to its aggression, withdraw 
promptly, completely and unconditionally 
from South Vietnam all the armed forces, 
advisors, military personnel, weapons and 
other war means of the U.S. and the other 
foreign countries in the American camp, stop 
all activities of the U.S. Air Force and Navy, 
stop U.S. military aid to the puppet admin- 
istration in Saigon, and remove all U.S. mili- 
tary bases from South Vietnam; the U.S. 
government must respect the authentic right 
of the South Vietnamese people to self-deter- 
mination, stop backing the clique of war- 
maniacs led by Nguyen Van Thieu the dic- 
tator, so that the way may be paved for the 
forming in Saigon of a new administration 
which advocates peace, independence, neu- 
trality and democracy and is willing to begin 
serious negotiations with the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of the Republic 
of South Vietnam with a view to setting up a 
broadiy representative government of na- 
tional union in South Vietnam. 

As long as the U.S. imperialists continue 
their aggression of Vietnam the Vietnamese 
people, acting upon the sacred testament of 
President Ho Chi Minh, will resolutely per- 
sist in and step up their struggle against U.S. 
aggression and for national salvation on all 
the military, political and diplomatic planes, 
to win complete victory, to liberate the south, 
defend and build up the socialist north, and 
advance to the peaceful reunification of the 
fatherland. The Vietnamese people will also 
continue siding with the peoples of Laos and 
Cambodia to fight resolutely for victory over 
the U.S. aggressors and their flunkeys, in our 
determination to do our level best to pre- 
serve and promote the fraternal friendship 
among the peoples of the three countries here 
in the current struggle against our common 
enemy as well as in the long-term co-opera- 
tion for the construction of each country in 
its own way. It is a certainty that the peoples 
of Vietnam and the other Indochinese coun- 
tries will triumph, that U.S. imperialism 
will be defeated. 

The whole progressive mankind is now on 
the side of the Vietnamese people, giving 
all-out support for the latter in their strug- 
gle against U.S. aggression. I avail myself of 
this opportunity to express the Vietnamese 
people’s profound gratitude for the great, 
effective support of the Soviet Union, China 
and the other fraternal socialist countries, 
and for the vigorous sympathy and support 
of all our friends in the world. 

Comrades and friends: Vietnam and Korea, 
though geographically separated by thou- 
sands of miles, have for long been attached 
to each other, both having been once ruled 
over by colonialism and both currently fight- 
ing the same enemy—U:S. imperialism—and 
pursuing the same ideal—socialism and com- 
munism. The Vietnamese people and the 
Korean people are comrades-in-arms, close 
brothers always encouraging and supporting 
each other in the struggle against the U.S. 
imperialist aggressor and in the building of 
socialism. The Vietnam-Korean friendship, 
built on the basis of Marxism-Leninism and 
proletarian internationalism, is developing 
more and more fruitfully. 

The Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
has given the Vietmamese people a warm 
support and assistance, both moral and ma- 
terial, for the latter's struggle against U.S. 
aggression and for national salvation and 
socialist construction. This valuable support 
and assistance of the party, government and 
people of Korea constitutes a great encour- 
agement to all our compatriots and combat- 
ants in their advance to complete victory 
over the U.S. aggressors. 

On behalf of the Vietnamese people, the 
Vietnam Workers Party and the Government 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, I 
wish to express our sincere and profound 
thankfulness to Premier Kim Il-song, the 
Workers Party of Korea, the Government of 
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the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
and the fraternal Korean people. The Viet- 
nam Workers Party and the Government of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam are de- 
termined to contribute their utmost to mak- 
ing the Vietnam-Korea friendship ever green. 

I now invite you to drink: 

To the ever-lasting militant solidarity and 
fraternal friendship between the Vietnam 
Workers Party and the Workers Party of 
Korea, between the Vietnamese people and 
the Korean people! 

To the solidarity of the socialist countries 
and within the international communist and 
workers movement on the basis of Marxism- 
Leninism and proletarian internationalism! 

To the many more and yet greater suc- 
cesses Of the Korean people in socialist con- 
struction and in the struggle for the peace- 
ful unification of their fatherland! 

To the great successes of the Vietnamese 
people in their struggle against U.S. aggres- 
sion and for national salvation and socialist 
construction! 

To the great successes of the Lao and 
Cambodian peoples in their struggle against 
U.S. aggression and for national salvation! 

To the health of esteemed Premier Kim 
Il-song! 

To the health of the other party and state 
leaders of the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea! 

To the heaith of Vice-Premier Pak Song- 
chol and the members of the Korean party 
and government delegation! 


To the health of esteemed President Ton 
Duc Thang! 


To the health of Premier Pham Van Dong 
and the other party and state leaders of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam! 

To the health of the comrades and friends 
from the diplomatic corps! 


To the health of all the comrades and 
friends here! 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
DoLE) has mace a speech which was in 
good temper. He was kind to those who 
support the Cooper-Church amendment. 
But he is wholly wrong in declaring the 
vote to be a question of confidence or no 
confidence in the President. 

I am certainly not one who doubts the 
fact that the President has done exactly 
what he said he would do, so far as with- 
drawal of our troops is concerned, the 
time of withdrawal, and their number. 
However, we are debating something en- 
tirely different. It is not a question of 
whether there is confidence or no confi- 
dence as to whether he is going to do 
what he has said he is going to do. It 
is a question of whether we support the 
policy of a residual force and the con- 
tinuance of the war to protect South 
Vietnam. 

We are taking away no option that the 
President has except the option to con- 
tinue a residual force in Indochina. My 
efforts have nothing whatever to do with 
a vote of confidence or no confidence in 
the President of the United States. As I 
said in my opening remarks, he has re- 
vised the policy of the past, he has kept 
his word. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I join 
with the Senator from Kentucky in 
the remarks he just made. It is a serious 
mistake to regard this amendment as a 
vote of no confidence in the President. 
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This amendment is designed to imple- 
ment the objective that the President 
himself has declared to be his own, that 
being the achievement of a complete 
withdrawal of American Armed Forces 
from Indochina. 

It is equally a mistake, in my judgment, 
to allege that the amendment somehow 
hamstrings the President or handcuffs 
the President. 

There is nothing in the amendment 
that imposes a time frame within which 
the withdrawal must be completed. There 
is no restriction here that would impair 
the President's flexibility of action. He 
has said that it is his objective to achieve 
a complete disengagement of American 
forces, 

This amendment joins the Congress in 
that declaration and makes it national 
policy. What could be better designed to 
bring the President and the Congress 
together, to bring both parties together, 
to furnish the country with a unified 
front than the retention of this amend- 
ment in the bill? 

That is our purpose. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor has confidence in the President, and 
I assume he has, why do we not change 
the amendment to say that we join the 
President in his declared objective and 
goals in Vietnam, period. 

Where is it that the Senator disagrees 
with what the President is doing? The 
Senator from Kentucky says that he has 
taken away his option to continue the 
war. The President is winding down the 
war, ending it, if you please. 

If there is all this agreement and 
bipartisanship, why can we not substi- 
tute some other language and share the 
program with the President and share 
some of the burdens rather than attempt 
to escape the involvement of the Con- 
gress which dates back a long time, par- 
ticularly since August 7, 1964, when the 
Senate passed the Gulf of Tonkin joint 
resolution by a vote of 88 to 2, which was 
a declaration of war. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas could not possibly be 
more mistaken than to say that the re- 
tention of this amendment shifts the full 
burden onto the shoulders of the Presi- 
dent. Indeed, the very opposite is the 
case. If Congress agrees to this amend- 
ment, then it assumes part of the respon- 
sibility and risk involved in the policy of 
complete disengagement. Under the pres- 
ent circumstances, with no declaration 
by Congress, the President must assume 
these risks. 

So, I say to the Senator that he could 
not possibly miss the point more com- 
pletely than to suggest that by the reten- 
tion of the Cooper-Church amendment 
we somehow or other shift the burden 
to the President. Indeed, the very op- 
posite is true. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor would further yield, why is the 
amendment necessary? What does it 
contribute? 

Mr. CHURCH, The amendment is nec- 
essary, because there is a need in the 
country to clarify our national purpose 
in Southeast Asia. The President has 
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said on occasion that he hopes to achieve 
a full withdrawal of American forces. I 
have already alluded to that. However, 
at other times, he has promised that 
withdrawal on certain conditions, one of 
which, as the Senator knows, is the con- 
dition that the Saigon government be 
left with a reasonable chance to stand on 
its own. 

There are great pressures in this city, 
pressures being brought to bear upon the 
President to leave an American residual 
force in Vietnam indefinitely. This is no 
secret. There is talk about a force of 
50,000 men, to continue giving air sup- 
port, logistical support, artillery support, 
and naval support to the South Viet- 
namese forces. 

If that becomes the policy, we could 
remain involved in this war indefinitely. 
Therefore, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to define and make certain the 
objective of complete disengagement, not 
partial disengagement, not a residual 
force of 50,000 men left behind to carry 
on the war in some new form, but total 
disengagement of all American forces, in 
order that the South Vietnamese, whom 
we have fully equipped, armed, and 
trained, shall at last assume the respon- 
sibility for the further defense of their 
country. 

That is the purpose of the amendment, 
and I think it is very badly needed. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. What the Senator says, in 
effect, indicates to me that the amend- 
ment is premature. I have not heard the 
President say that there will be a residual 
force. I have heard him say the op- 
posite—that there will be no Korean 
type residual force. He will make an an- 
nouncement between now and November 
15. He may announce, or he will an- 
nounce, what the next phase of his pro- 
gram will be, or he may not announce 
it all; I do not know. But it seems to me 
that if we, by act of Congress, take away 
that flexibility, we in effect limit any 
possibility for negotiations. In fact, we 
would destroy any possibility for negotia- 
tions in Paris. I assume that some 
negotiation is still going on. If we with- 
diaw from Vietnam, the American pris- 
oners may become hostages. I noticed in 
the Senator’s prepared text that he re- 
fers to prisoners as hostages. If we with- 
draw completely from Vietnam, how will 
we have any bargaining power to release 
our soldiers being held prisoner? 

Mr. CHURCH. If anything should be 
clear now, it is that the American pris- 
oners are presently being held hostage 
to existing conditions. I see no basis upon 
which to believe—and there is no his- 
torical precedent to suggest—that the 
North Vietnamese will relinquish the 
prisoners—give them up—until we are 
willing to give up the war. That is why 
I think the adoption of the amendment 
would work in the best interests of the 
prisoners. I say that, knowing that both 
the Senator from Kansas and I are 
equally sincere in our desire to see the 
prisoners freed. 

Mr. President, the U.S. Government 
has never offered to withdraw all its 
forces, in return for the release of the 
prisoners. And no one can say posi- 
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tively just how or under just what con- 
ditions the American prisoners will be 
released. 

But our experience in this and other 
wars suggests that, until we are willing 
to withdraw entirely, the American pris- 
oners will remain hostages of North Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. President, I think it is pertinent 
here to include in the Recorp an excel- 
lent article by Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way who was, as Senators know, our 
commanding general in the concluding 
years of the Korean war. Appearing in 
Foreign Affairs for July 1971, a careful 
reading of the article furnishes strong 
support for retention of the Cooper- 
Church amendment in this bill. 

Here is an excerpt from General Ridg- 
way’s article: 

Out of the ever-changing verbal explana- 
tions of purpose, boasts of successes attained, 
and justification for our actions which for 
more than a decade now have emanated from 
authoritative governmental sources, we are 
currently assured that we are “winding down 
the war,” that our involvement is nearing 
its end, that there is a plan to accomplish 
this, and that that plan will be carried out. 
We are even assured that no further expla- 
nation of the word “end” is needed. 

Concurrently come other quite different 
statements from equally authoritative 
sources that American forces will remain in 
South Vietnam until all U.S. prisoners are 
released, and until the present government 
of South Vietnam has “at least a reasonable 
chance to survive” on its own. 

It is difficult to see how a war can be ended 
unless all participants agree to terminate it. 
And in the light of our announced intention 
that residual forces, including but not 
limited to American airpower, will remain 
until such agreement is reached and captives 
are released, it is still more difficult to recon- 
cile these statements with the promise that 
the war is nearing its end. 

For my part I must conclude that so long 
as U.S. armed forces remain on the mainland 
of South Vietnam, that so long as we retain 
a residual force there, if oniy to provide 
logistical support for the South Vietnamese 
Army (ARVN), our men will be mortared, 
shelled or otherwise attacked; and that so 
long as they are attacked they will counter- 
attack with fire and movement, and the war 
will drag on, not end. 


The general goes on fo set out the case 
against the war and our prolonged in- 
volvement in it, making an argument 
which I think is fully consistent with the 
objectives we seek to accomplish with 
this amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
entire text of General Ridgway’s article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN AFrFraIRS—INDOCHINA: DISENGAGING 
(By General Matthew B. Ridgway) 

The war in Vietnam has lasted longer than 
any armed conflict outside our borders in 
which we have been engaged in the nearly 
two centuries of our independent existence, 
and disengagement and complete withdrawal 
are still a question mark. The confiict has 
engendered divided opinions, manifested in 
bitter and potentially dangerous confronta- 


tions among our people, and we still are 
uncertain what it was we sought and why, 


where we should now proceed, and what 
courses of action would best serve our na- 
tional interests. 

Out of the ever-changing yerbal explana- 


tions of purpose, boasts of success attained, 
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and justification for our actions which for 
more than a decade now have emanated from 
authoritative governmental sources, we are 
currently assured that we are “winding down 
the war,” that our involvement is nearing 
its end, that there is a plan to accomplish 
this, and that that plan will be carried out. 
We are even assured that no further explana- 
tion of the word “end” is needed. 

Concurrently come other quite different 
statements from equally authoritative 
sources that American forces will remain in 
South Vietnam until all U.S. prisoners are 
released, and until the present government 
of South Vietnam has “at least a reasonable 
chance to survive” on its own. 

It is difficult to see how a war can be ended 
unless all participants agree to terminate it. 
And in the light of our announced inten- 
tion that residual forces, including but not 
limited to American airpower, will remain 
until such agreement is reached and cap- 
tives are released, it is still more difficult to 
reconcile these statements with the promise 
that the war is nearing its end. 

For my part I must conclude that so long 
as U.S. armed forces remain on the main- 
land of South Vietnam, that so long as we 
retain a residual force there, if only to pro- 
vide logistical support for the South Viet- 
namese Army (ARVN), our men will be 
mortared, shelled or otherwise attacked; and 
that so long as they are attacked they will 
counterattack with fire and movement, and 
the war will drag on, not end. 

If this be true—and I perceive nothing 
in the record of North Vietnam and Viet- 
cong announced intentions and proven de- 
termination to refute it—then we should, I 
think, review again the whole record of our 
involvement, 

With no thought of faultfinding or of 
seeking scapegoats, and uninfluenced by 
partisan political motives or special inter- 
ests, we should seek answers to such ques- 
tions as: What were the basic purposes be- 
hind our major policy decisions? What did 
we seek to accomplish? Were these purposes 
and objectives clearly in our vital interests? 
What have we actually accomplished to 
date? What can we expect to accomplish? 
What courses of action will best serve our 
interests? 

In the course of this reexamination we 
may perhaps conclude that the decisions 
were justified, that our vital interests were 
at stake and were best served under the de- 
batable thesis of the “domino theory,” which 
continues to be of doubtful worth and which 
many persons have never accepted as a 
validating justification for our policy de- 
cisions. Some day history may throw light 
on these issues, but it is unlikely that it 
will ever be able to demonstrate conclusively 
that our decisions were either right or wrong. 

So it serves no useful purpose to label all 
those decisions as mistakes, however loud 
the voices of those who do so. Right or 
wrong, the decisions were made in good 
faith in accordance with our constitutional 
procedures by civilian authority. They were 
long supported by a clear majority of our 
people, and the responsibility for them is 
national. Now the cold inescapable fact is 
that the decisions having been made, we 
must live with the results and choose such 
courses of action as will best serve our inter- 
ests in the years ahead. 

Emerson, once criticized for inconsistency, 
is said to have asked: “Must I always drag 
the dead body of consistency after me?” 
Must we? Can we not manfully bury this 
dead body of Vietnam and decide now that 
we will not permit it to continue any longer 
te poison the air, as it is doing; to delay 
rectification of acknowledged domestic con- 
ditions which cry for action, as it is doing; 
and to adjust to major changes in the world 
situation, when much graver potential dan- 
gers elsewhere loom ominously on the hori- 
zons of the free world? 
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To review the steps leading to our in- 
volvement, let us start at the beginning, 
sometime prior to V-E Day and with World 
War II still in progress. 

Ir 

President Roosevelt had made known his 
position with respect to the future of Indo- 
china: France must not be permitted to re- 
establish her former colonial power there. In 
his view China would eventually extend some 
degree of control over the area, as it had done 
for prolonged periods in the past. 

Then, following Roosevelt's death, policy- 
makers in Washington either lost sight of 
that decision, or regarded it as no longer 
valid. France’s support was deemed necessary 
in other regions of major concern to us, 
and gradually, beginning with financial as- 
sistance, we moved to a role of supporting 
French efforts to restore their prior position 
in the Indochina peninsula. It is here neces- 
sary only to adumbrate the successive steps 
taken along the torturous path we chose, 
All are matters of historical record, amply 
publicized, 

These successive steps were, in general: 
the forging of a network of mutual security 
treaties, including the South-East Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO), aimed pri- 
marily at containing communism, including 
communist Chinese territorial expansion; 
President Eisenhower's refusal to yield to the 
powerful urging of others to intervene with 
U.S. armed force, accompanied by his offer to 
President Diem after the Geneva Conference 
of 1954 “to assist the Government of Viet- 
nam in developing and maintaining a strong, 
viable state;"” Eisenhower's refusal to agree 
to general elections in Vietnam in 1956 as 
promised by the signatories to the Geneva 
Convention; our gradual takeover from the 
French of the military assistance program in 
training South Vietnamese forces until the 
number of our military advisers in President 
Kennedy's Administration exceeded 16,000; 
the 1964 incident of the two U.S. destroyers 
Turner Joy and Maddox, followed by the 
Congressional blank check, drawn in favor 
of the Executive, to take whatever measures 
it saw fit; and finally, the introduction of 
U.S. combat ground forces and their sub- 
sequent reinforcement, until by 1968-69 
their total exceeded half a million. 

Parenthetically, it should be here noted 
by those who fault our military leaders for 
getting us into Vietnam and Yor their in- 
ability either to achieve a military solution 
or to extricate us, that each and every one of 
these policy decisions was made, not by the 
military, but by duly elected or lawfully 
appointed civilian authorities. In the single 
case ten years earlier where we might have 
become embroiled with airpower (including 
the use of the A-bomb to raise the siege of 
Dien Bien Phu) and ground combat units, 
had the personal urging of the influential 
views of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff at that time been approved, it was civil- 
ian authority in the person of President 
Eisenhower which, to his everlasting credit, 
aborted that proposed intervention, 

Those were the major policy decisions. 
Their authors and the dates when they were 
made are well known and need no repeti- 
tion; but we do need, I think, to review the 
reasoning announced at or shortly after each 
decision was taken, 

Numerous definitions of our objectives 
issuing from authoritative sources and from 
individuals both in and out of govern- 
ment included: to contain communism; to 
halt aggression; to prove to communist 
leaders that aggression cannot be made to 
pay; to support “the right of the people to 
choose thei” own government;” to help the 
South Vietnamese “realize their desire to 
live in the way they prefer;” to assist a help- 
less people “to advance toward economic 
prosperity and social advancement.” I used 
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these phrases as long ago as 1966 in an arti- 
cle in Look, 

When these wore thin, as they did, we 
turned to broader generalities: our vital 
interests were at stake—just what interests 
and how was not spelled out. We were a 
Pacific power, which no one in his right 
senses would deny. We were a world power, 
an obvious truth even to children. And our 
national security was threatened, which 
strainea the credulity of the most naive be- 
liever. 

These stated objectives were theoretically 
nobie, realistically disingenuous and prag- 
matically fallacious, Had we really believed 
in the principles which this rhetoric pro- 
claimed, would we not have taken up 
arms for the Hungarian people in 1956? 
And for the Czechoslovaks in 1968? And if 
our national security was indeed threatened 
and a vital interest was at stake, would not 
our people have wholeheartedly supported 
this war as they did when the designs of 
Imperial Germany became clear in 1917, and 
as they did eyen more resoundingly when 
Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese militar- 
ists made their bid for world conquest? 
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Now, a decade later, these objectives have 
been condensed. Our government states that 
we have but two objectives; to secure the 
release of our prisoners in hostile hands, and 
to provide the government of South Viet- 
nam “a reasonable chance to survive” with- 
out our continued armed support. 

Still we cling, apparently, to the concept 
that our will can be imposed on our oppo- 
nents by force, or the threat of the use of 
force. But we have concluded, it would seem, 
that Western, and particularly American in- 
born impatience is no match for Oriental 
patience; we do not intend “to stay the 
course,” as we so often bragged we would; 
we are not going “to bring home the coon- 
skin and nail it on the wall;” and we will 
not continue combat operations In Indo- 
china “however long that may take.” 

When President Johnson faced up to his 
crisis of conscience in March 1968, he de- 
cided to assemble a group of men, only one 
of whom was then active in government and 
whose collective experience covered the 
whole spectrum of our foreign entangle- 
ments of recent years. With the Secretary of 
State presiding, the group was extensively 
briefed on the existing situation, based on 
the best available evaluated Intelligence on 
enemy capabilities and intentions and on 
the forecasts of our intended operations and 
their anticipated results. Each individual 
was invited to express his views. Each did 
so with utmost frankness. 

The substance of most of those views is a 
matter of record, though I think my own, 
presented first in writing and then read 
aloud before the entire group, have not been 
published. At the final session, with the 
President present, one of the group, acting 
as rapporteur, briefed the President orally on 
the substance of the view of each of the 
others. 

I now present my views, precisely as then 
stated, not to claim any slightest personal 
credit or to shrink from criticism. Perhaps, 
as the history of this unfortunate involve- 
ment is finally unfolded, these views will 
prove to have been faulty, as have the views 
of so many others. But whether faulty or not, 
the present course we have followed for the 
past two years coincides very closely with 
those views. For that reason the statement of 
them here may make some little incremental 
contribution to a better understanding of 
the present situation as it is slowly evolving. 

The following was the memorandum pre- 
pared in my hotel room following the brief- 
ings we received on the evening of March 
25, 1968. I read it aloud toward the con- 
clusion of the rather lengthy meeting of 
the entire group the forenoon of the follow- 
ing day, March 26: 
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RANDOM THOUGHTS ON VIETNAM, 
MARCH 26, 1968 

1. The prime objective we seek, is, I as- 
sume, the development of a viable, friendly 
government in South Vietnam capable of 
maintaining its political independence on its 
own, 

2. The sine qua non for that is a defense 
establishment capable of defending that po- 
litical independence, 

3. The essentials for creating such a defense 
establishment are leadership, weapons, and 
training, and in that order of importance, for 
without leadership from the top down the 
other two factors will be nullified. 

4. It seems to be the view of our political 
and military leaders on the ground in Viet- 
nam, and to some extent here in Washington, 
that Vietnamese leadership can be developed. 
If so, the supply of weapons and attainment 
of adequate training levels within a reason- 
ably short time would present no insuperable 
problems for us. 

5. Given the leadership and determination 
at top South Vietnamese Government levels, 
then within a mazimum of two years we 
could supply the weapons and insure the 
training. 

6. The foregoing might require some mod- 
est augmentation of U.S. ground forces to 
man the training establishment which we 
would have to organize and supervise. 

7. Beyond that, I would be opposed to 
further US. troop increases. 

8. Perhaps the serving of notice on the 
South Vietnamese Government that we will 
give it a maximum of two years to accom- 
plish this, at the end of which time we begin 
& phasedown of our forces, would serve as an 
adequate stimulus. ; 

M. B. RIDGWAY. 


Iv 


I wish now to comment on the foregoing, 
in the light of subsequent developments. 


First, until some time subsequent to Pres- 
ident Johnson's historic announcement of 
March 31, 1968—and just when the change 
occurred I do not know—U.S. forces con- 
tinued to bear an overwhelming share of the 
burden of combat, and no major effort was 
undertaken to equip and train ARVN units 
for eventual takeover of responsibility. 

In Korea such an effort was undertaken at 
the earliest date that the level of combat 
permitted us to withdraw Korean Army 
(ROE) divisions from the forward zone and 
put them through a rigorous training cycle 
under expert U.S. instructors, from the squad 
to the division level. The training program 
then set up under General Van Fleet's direct 
supervision was of the same high caliber as 
we had long employed with our own troops 
at home, and the benefits were quickly and 
strikingly demonstrated in battle. From then 
on the ROK Army steadily improved and 
today it is of high professional competence— 
an army of which its people should be and 
are proud, as we who trained it are. 

A further reason for the success in Korea, 
when I had both the U.S. Eighth Army and 
the ROK Army under my command author- 
ity, was that I was fortunate in having a 
strong-willed, courageous and determined 
foe of communism in the President, Syng- 
man Rhee. Working always with our splen- 
did, forceful and courageous Ambassador, 
John Muccio, I obtained Rhee’s full support 
in every measure affecting his army leaders 
and the civillan populace which I found it 
necessary to request during those dark days 
of December 1950 and the succeeding three 
months when the changeover from a dispir- 
ited shaken force to a superb, confident, of- 


fensive-minded, well-trained combined force 
of Eighth Army and ROK Army was being 


made, 
Second, the leadership I had in mind 


when I wrote the above memorandum had 
to begin with the South Vietnamese Presi- 
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dent. Only if there was a sufficiently strong 
and determined man in that office, could 
there be any hope, in my view, of indoctri- 
nating his top army and air force command- 
ers and holding their support behind the 
government, and of securing the political 
support of the various sects and groupings 
whose activities and ambitions had long 
militated against strong centralized author- 
ity. 

Third, what then—March 1968—consti- 
tuted “a reasonably short time” (the phrase 
used in paragraph 4 above) within which 
the ARVN could attain adequate training 
levels, could be no more than an estimate. 
In fact, in amplifying my comments before 
the group at that time, I remarked that 
there was nothing precise or sacrosanct 
about the “two years” which I had sug- 
gested as probably being sufficient. If three 
or four years proved necessary, I said, that 
could be accepted, provided progress ap- 
peared adequate and determination re- 
mained unshaken, as judged primarily by 
our thoroughly competent professional mili- 
tary leaders on the ground. 

Fourth and finally, whether the wise 
course at that time was to inform the gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam of our plan, if 
such a plan were adopted, and if adopted to 
convey this information to the South Viet- 
nam government publicly, or to the Head of 
State privately, were decisions for our civil- 
ian authorities, not for our military leaders. 

Now, in May 1971, only three years later, 
we appear to be far along toward the attain- 
ment of just such an objective as that plan 
contemplated, with one disquieting excep- 
tion. The disquieting factor to me is the 
openly expressed threat of the use of force 
in an attempt to compel release of captive 
U.S. personnel. The recovery of these men 
demands and deserves, of course, unceasing 
effort on the part of our government. We 
owe them and their families and kin no less, 
and no less can serve the nation’s honor. 
But whether stepped-up bombing of North 
Vietnam targets, including population cen- 
ters, will accomplish that result is open to 
serious question. 

There is further uncertainty in our pres- 
ent course which gravely concerns many of 
our people. How can we reconcile retention 
of a “residual force," of which the Secre- 
tary of Defense speaks, with “complete with- 
drawal” to which the President is publicly 
committed? And does “complete with- 
drawal” mean exactly that—the removal of 
all ground, naval and air forces? There are 
solid reasons, I believe, for not announcing 
& date by which withdrawal will be complete, 
if indeed a date has been fixed. There is an 
immense amount of equipment and supplies 
in South Vietnam, and we should draw 
down as much as we can to restore our in- 
ventories at home with consequent substan- 
tial dollar savings. There is also the possi- 
bility that secret diplomatic moves may now 
as I write, early in May, be in an advanced 
stage. If so, any publicity at this time might 
wreck any hopes there may be of a success- 
ful outcome. 

The prisoner question is a torturing one, 
which should be examined from every angle, 
as I have no doubt is being done constantly. 
It is at least conceivable that an offer to 
Hanoi, made under the tightest possible 
cloak of secrecy, that we would agree to the 
complete withdrawal from the mainland of 
all U.S. armed forces personnel by a stated 
date, in return for the release unharmed 
of every captive American now held, would 
be accepted. This need not cause any change 
in the current level and character of our 
operations while awaiting a response. Even 
if accepted, it could well be that communist 
duplicity would seek to blackmail us into 


other concessions by withholding some or all 
captives until thelr demands were met: but 
we know enough of communist negotiating 
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practices and should be able to enlist suf- 
ficient support from other governments to 
circumvent such tactics. 

If this obstacle can be surmounted, then 
the complete withdrawal promised, the re- 
moval of every U.S. uniform from the main- 
land of Vietnam, except Embassy guards, will 
indeed be in sight, and our government will 
have extricated us on acceptable terms; as it 
is certainly alming to do, 


y 


Let me conclude by trying to point out 
some lessons which to me stand out in the 
series of faulty judgments by our federal 
authorities for which they, as well as we 
who put them in office, are responsibie. J 

In the field of foreign relations, each and 
every one of our major political objectives 
should be seen to lie clearly within the zone 
of our vital national interests. 

In each case, the military objectives 
should be in conformity with and subordi- 
nate to the political objective. 

Vietnam was, in my opinion, a case which 
violated both these prescriptions. The stated 
political objectives were numerous, tenuous 
and by no means clearly within the zone of 
our vital interests, while the military ob- 
jectives were not subordinate to the politi- 
cal but at one stage, at least, rather tended 
to dictate the political objectives. 

It should not have taken great vision to 
perceive that a mountainous, jungled area 
such as Vietnam, devoid of the territorial 
and electrical communications essential for 
the operation of a modern army, and with 
& population bitterly Civided and in large 
part existing under near-primitive condi- 
tions, would be a morass into which we 
could endlessly and futilely pour our human 
and material resources; that you cannot kill 
an idea with bullet and bomb; that no truly 
vital U.S. interest was present to threaten 
our national security; and that commitment 
to a major effort there was a monumental 
blunder (now hopefully in process of «cor- 
rection), when in other areas of the world 
challenges to our unquestoned vital inter- 
ests could quickly develop. 

As far as hindsight can reveal, I doubt 
that those in authority in our government 
who took us into Vietnam perceived where 
we would end up once we decided to com- 
mit armed forces, It should be clear now 
that neither partisan political influences nor 
chauvinistic clamor, to which segments of 
our society not infrequently give voice, 
should be allowed to sway those responsible 
for major decisions in the field of foreign 
policy, above all for those decisions which 
involve resort to the use of armed force. 

For the present, I believe we should accept 
the Judgment of those civilian authorities 
possessed of the fullest information, as re- 
flected in the President's current decisions. 
The two prime elements in those decisions are 
the timing to complete our withdrawal, and 
insistence on continued efforts to recover our 
prisoners. Both are questions of judgment, 

I use the phrase “for the present.” I intend 
it to mean for a very limited time, say no 
more than another six to nine months, By 
that time the ARVN will have had ample 
time to attain adequate training levels, if it 
is ever going to do so, and we will have had 
time to supply all necessary equipment. 

At the end of that time, regardless of 
developments, but sooner if visible progress 
has been made toward meeting both of the 
conditions stated by the President, I believe 
we should proceed with our phasedown forth- 
with and carry it through expeditiously to 
completion—that is, until all U.S. Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force person- 
nel, except Embassy guards, are out of Viet- 
nam, continuing by every reasonable means 
to bring about the release of captive person- 
nel in hostile hands until that goal has been 
attained. 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I also 
want to refer to a Washington Post arti- 
cle of September 16 which I call to the 
attention of the Senate. The article, 
datelined Saigon, reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

President Nguyen Van Thieu said tonight 
that he still wants a residual force of 50,000 
or more American troops left in South Viet- 
nam through 1973, when he expects the Com- 
munists to launch their last major attack 
of the war. 

Thieu, meeting with 12 foreign journalists 
at dinner at Saigon’s Independence Palace, 
said once again that he intends to persevere 
with his uncontested re-election campaign 
despite criticism at home and abroad. 

He repeated his willingness to negotiate 
a settlement of the war, but in outlining 
his terms for such a settlement he made it 
clear that he is maintaining his hardline po- 
sition and expects concessions to be made by 
Hanoi and the Vietcong before the negotia- 
tions can progress, 

In a question-and-answer session stretched 
over nearly four hours, the president said 
he thought that his country would need 
American “advisors, technicians, and people 
who handle the helicopters” for a long time 
to come, 

GROUND TROOPS 


He implied he would like to have U.S. 
ground troops remain here as well, though 
he said they won't participate any more in 
combat missions after next summer, 

The ground forces are needed to hold rear 
areas, he said, while South Vietnamese units 
take over all frontline fighting. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the whole article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
TuHirev: U.S. Troops NEEDED 
(By Peter A. Jay) 

Saicon, September 16.—President Nguyen 
Van Thieu said tonight that he still wants 
a residual force of 50,000 or more American 
troops left in South Vietnam through 1973, 
when he expects the Communists to launch 
their last major attacks of the war. 

Thieu, meeting with 12 foreign journalists 
at dinner at Saigon’s Independence Palace, 
said once again that he intends to persevere 
with his uncontested re-election campaign 
despite criticism at home and abroad. 

He repeated his willingness to negotiate a 
settlement of the war, but in outlining his 
terms for such a settlement he made it clear 
that he is maintaining his hardline position 
and expects concessions to be made by 
Hanoi and the Vietcong before the negotia- 
tions can progress. 

In a question-and-answer session stretched 
over nearly four hours, the president said 
he thought that his country would need 
American “advisors, technicians, and peo- 
ple who handle the helicopters” for a long 
time to come. 

GROUND TROOPS 

He implied he would like to have U.S. 
ground troops remain here as well, though he 
said they “won’t participate any more in 
combat missions” after next summer. 

The ground forces are needed to hold rear 
areas, he said, while South Vietnamese units 
take over all frontline fighting. 

Thieu's position on the need for an Amer- 
ican residual force remains basically un- 
changed since July of last year, when he told 
another group of journalists much the same 
thing. 

The Communists, he said tonight, will 
“certainly” try an important offensive in 
the northern provinces of South Vietnam, 
either next year or in 1973. 
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If it had not been for the South Viet- 
namese invasion of Communist infiltration 
routes in Laos last spring, he said, “it could 
be happening right now.” He added that he 
thought heavy floods now inundating North 
Vietnam “may help to disturb their plans.” 


TROOP WITHDRAWAL 


The president appeared unperturbed by 
the possibility that Congress might direct 
the withdrawal of U.S. forces before he is 
ready to see them go. But he stressed the 
need for continued American air support “for 
many more years.” 

Thieu said he is still “keeping the door 
open” for North Vietnam and the Viet- 
cong to participate in an election to deter- 
mine the future of his country—but added 
they would have to renounce communism 
thereafter. 

He said his longstanding position of “Four 
No’s”"—no non-elected coalition government 
with the Communists, no ceding of territory, 
no Communist activity permitted in South 
Vietnam and no pro-communist neutralism— 
is entirely non-negotiable. 

“I am anti-Communist,” he said, “but I 
am open to a peace settlement in which we 
pay a good price for a good peace.” He said 
he would like to be remembered as the presi- 
dent who brought peace to Vietnam, 

He added, however, that “to be president 
in a peaceful country, in peacetime, is not 
interesting ... 

The most interesting is how to win a war, 
to bring peace.” 

He said he is optimistic about his chances 
for a solid majority in the uncontested Oct. 3 
election, and repeated that he would resign 
if half the voters who go to the polls mutilate 
their ballots, or cast empty ballot envelopes, 
to register their opposition. 

He spoke in conciliatory terms about both 
Gen, Duong Van (Big) Minh and Vice Presi- 
dent Nguyen Cao Ky, who by withdrawing as 
presidential candidates left him alone in the 
race. 

Documents released by Minh, allegedly in- 
volving a plan by Thieu to rig the election 
were “not authentic” the president said. 
American officials have said they are con- 
vinced that the documents are genuine. 

The president said he was not concerned 
that President Nixon’s planned trip to China 
might result in a settlement of the war un- 
favorable to South Vietnam, and that he was 
hopeful that the trip might “do something 
toward peace.” 

He said he thought that South Vietnam’s 
legal opposition “has plenty of freedom, but 
hasn't grown up.” In his second term, he 
said, he thought that he would try to build 
a party of his own. 

The president said that after another term 
he will leave public life and spend his leisure 
time fishing—"“My father and grandfather 
were fishermen and sailors’—or perhaps re- 
turning to the army or writing a book. 

Turning to the journalists with whom he 
had spent an amiable evening, he remarked 
that “I think that if I became a newsman 
I would be more vicious than you are"—and 
smiled. 


Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, from the 
statements of President Thieu, and simi- 
lar soundings from the White House, 
from the Pentagon, and from the State 
Department, it is evident that there are 
insistent pressures at work to persuade 
the President to retain in South Vietnam 
an American residual force. I ask, how 
can such a force serve the interests of 
this country? Even now, the President is 
preparing for a trip to Peking, the pur- 
pose of which is to improve our relations 
with China. His objectives are to nor- 
malize relations, insofar as possible, to 
reduce tensions in Asia, to recognize and 
accommodate ourselves to the central im- 
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portance of China on the Asian scene. 
Nothing could militate more against the 
success of the President’s mission than 
an indication here, by a vote of the Sen- 
ate today, that we are unprepared to say 
that we support as our national objec- 
tive the complete withdrawal of Amer- 
ican forces from Southeast Asia. 

The retention of a residual force in 
Indochina, at the very doorstep of 
China, could only complicate such 
chances as there are for a rapproche- 
ment with China. Moreover, leaving our 
forces there will bind them to a time- 
bomb. No one can forecast the eventual 
outcome of this 20-year civil war be- 
tween the Vietnamese, about which there 
is such bitter feeling on both sides. We 
neither want nor need a Korean-type 
resolution of this Indochina war. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield at that point? 

Mr. CHURCH. I emphasize this be- 
cause now is the time for the Congress 
to say that our objective should be full 
disengagement and thus encourage the 
President to move in that direction. 

Our purpose is not to handcuff the 
President; it is not to impose a time- 
table on him; it is not to deprive him of 
necessary flexibility for action. It is sim- 
ply to say, Mr. President, the Congress 
approves the total withdrawal of Amer- 
ican forces as our national objective, and 
provides money for that purpose, but not 
for other purposes unrelated to that ob- 
jective. 

I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. The Senator has mentioned 
the President’s journey to Peking. He 
could also add Moscow. It might be, and 
I am just speculating, that the President 
will have some discussions in Peking and 
perhaps some in Moscow. Now it is pro- 
posed to take possible options from him. 
This is another reason for rejecting the 
amendment. 

The Senator has spoken about the 
President’s journey to Peking and to 
Moscow. He is winding down the war. 
Still there is no confidence in what the 
President is doing. It had not occurred to 
me, but since the Senator mentioned it, 
that is another very sound reason to vote 
for the Scott amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. In the first place, I fa- 
vor the amendment. I feel that the For- 
eign Relations Committee, which backed 
Senators Cooper and CHURCH, did ex- 
actly the right thing. 

I would like to make an observation 
and ask for the Senator’s comment as if 
it were a question. It strikes me that 
the only difference between us and the 
administration—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend? All time of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. JAVITS. The only difference, it 
strikes me, between us and the adminis- 
tration is the question of whether or not 
there is any hope in further negotiations. 
If there is no hope in further negotia- 
tions, then this amendment is precisely 
the prescription the President would be 
espousing. This is a very nice difference, 
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and I think we have a right to sustain 
that difference here—those who feel that 
now, balancing the hope of negotiations 
against the damage to the national so- 
cial fabric which continues to be rigged 
by the war in Vietnam, we decide that 
the balance is outweighed and the 
chances for negotiations are now so less- 
ened in what they might produce that 
those chances are so far outweighed by 
the continuing rupture of the social fab- 
ric of this country that we must say, 
“Withdraw, and do nothing else but 
withdraw.” It is simply a question of 
whether we should continue, because we 
have some hope for negotiations or that 
we are hurting so badly that we must vote 
to get out; and I am for getting out. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator reaches to 
the very core of this question and, in 
doing so, he recognizes that the Senate 
has a responsibility to participate in the 
determination of what our national 
policy should be. 

The argument that we should leave it 
to the President, that we should not 
share in the formulation of our policy in 
Indochina, lest it be taken as a vote of 
no confidence in the President, is simply 
another way of saying we ought to abdi- 
cate—turn it all over to the President of 
the United States. If that is the disposi- 
tion of the Senate, it will be borne out by 
the vote which will take place in a few 
minutes. I hope that it proves not to be 
the judgment of the Senate. For too long 
we have abdicated, and that is one of the 
reasons why we are in such difficulty in 
Indochina today. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I won- 
der if I might have some time on the bill. 
I yield 5 minutes—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think we ought to keep in mind that we 
have an agreement to vote at 3 o’clock. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the re- 
mainder of the time is on our side. I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. PERCY). 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
first like to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho and the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky for their 
gracious comments about the President's 
intentions and programs to get us out of 
Vietnam, as carried on national tele- 
vision from Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee hearings yesterday. I am absolutely 
confident that the President does intend 
to get us out of Vietnam and I have fre- 
quently lauded the administration for 
reversing the trend of the previous two 
administrations. 

I would like to ask the Senator three 
questions to be certain that the Presi- 
dent’s hands are not tied by the lan- 
guage of this section of the foreign aid 
bill. First, how would the language in 
the amendment affect the bombing by 
our military forces to protect our own 
personnel in South Vietnam? Second, 
would the bombing to check infiltration 
along the Ho Chi Minh Trail be allowed 
to continue? Third, how restrictive is the 
“Imminent danger” phrase in the last 
sentence of the section? Does that re- 
strict the President's ability to fully pro- 
tect our troops? 
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Mr. CHURCH. In answer to these 
questions, first, the amendment would 
not interfere in any way with the bomb- 
ing of the Ho Chi Minh Trail, or with the 
interdiction of any supply line the enemy 
is using to transport equipment, am- 
munition, and supplies to its forces in 
South Vietnam. Nor woule it interfere 
with any bombing necessary to give ef- 
fective air cover to our troops in South 
Vietnam. Second, I would say to the 
Senator that, insofar as “imminent 
danger” goes, that phrase is meant to 
conform with the best understanding we 
have, on the basis of the precedents, of 
the President’s inherent constitutional 
right to protect our troops. 

The amendment allows for any action 
necessary to protect our troops against 
a danger that is imminent and real, but 
would not extend to military operations 
that are remote or farfetched insofar as 
the protection of the troops is concerned. 

I would not think the language would 
permit large-scale operations like those 
which tock place last year in Cambodia 
and early this year in Laos, but certainly 
would permit giving full cover to our 
troops there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to read into the Recor» what I 
wrote to my constituents shortly after I 
voted for the Mansfield amendment last 
week: 

In recent weeks Senate action has cen- 
tered on two measures—extension of the 
Draft and the Military Procurement Bill. All 
kinds of issues are wrapped up in these two 
bills. What shall we demand from our Na- 
tion's youth? Must we ask the loyal to bear 
the burden for the rebellious? How much 
should we spend on guns, and how miuch on 
butter? Moreover, each of these bilis gave 
Congress another chance to help write the 
final chapter of the Vietnam War. 

On the Draft Bill the Senate insisted and 
the House refused to fix a date certain for 
withdrawing our forces from Indochina. At 
that point I opposed including a cut-off 
date. It would only express the sense of the 
Congress and have no force of law, for the 
Constitution reposes these decisions in the 
President. The world including our enemies, 
however, would consider it an ultimatum to 
our own President and practically nullify 
any bargaining power he had at the nego- 
tiating table. I have resented the fact that 
the Cooper-Church, the McGovern-Hatfleld, 
and other such drastic measures were in- 
voked against a President who is steadily 
withdrawing our forces, when they were not 
once suggested through five years of escala- 
tion under the Johnson Administration. I 
stated I could not support such action at 
that time, but it could become necessary 
should our involvement continue. 

Incidentally, I doubt if the good folks who 
are so disappointed that the first Mansfield 
Amendment failed are aware of how much 
was gained in the resulting compromise be- 
tween the House and Senate on the Draft 
Bill. Though the President is fast bringing 
home our ground forces, his apparent inten- 
tion was to continue our activities in the air 
and leave a residue of some 50,000 troops to 
help hold South Vietnamese strongholds. 
This has worried me, for I have felt that 
our withdrawal should be complete. If we 
leave helicopters to be shot down, other 
Americans will be doomed to Communist 
dungeons. What did the Senate and House 
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unite in writing into the final Draft Bill? 
“It is hereby declared to be the sense of Con- 
gress that the United States terminate at the 
earliest practicable date ALL military opera- 
tions of the United States in Indochina (not 
just Vietnam) and provide for the with- 
drawal of all United States military forces 
at a date certain subject to the release of all 
American prisoners of war.” That statement, 
approved by both Houses and signed by the 
President, marks a giant step. 

Later came the Military Procurement Bil 
Again Senator Mansfield offered an amend- 
ment in which Congress proposes a cut-off 
date to be extended only if more time is nec- 
essary to get all our prisoners. This time I 
voted for it and for a very definite reason. I 
have found it increasingly hard to share the 
President’s faith that, given time, we could 
leave the South Vietnamese in the hands of 
a genuine democracy under which they 
would be free to determine their own destiny. 
Last July I reported to you: “Time will tell 
us if the President’s Vietnamization plan 
will work, I have some misgivings about 
tying our kite too tight-to the Thieu-Ky 
government." These misgivings have been 
fully justified. On almost the same day that 
we voted on the second Mansfield Amend- 
ment, a fake, one-man election was held in 
South Vietnam, the same farce used by dicta- 
tors everywhere. The antics of Mr. Thieu 
convinced me that we shouldn't waste one 
more day or one more drop of American blood 
in a vain effort to set up a free government in 
Vietnam. There is nothing left to bargain 
for but our prisoners, and as soon as we get 
them, we should get out of Southeast Asia 
lock, stock, and barrel. I suspect the Presi- 
dent must feel the same way, but whether he 
does or not, I could no longer in good con- 
science oppose a Mansfield Amendment con- 
tingent on the recovery of all our prisoners. 

The anguish that all Americans must en- 
dure in the years to come is the memory of 
45,000 of our youth who gave their lives with- 
out our attaining our objective. The outcome 
might have been different if we had fought 
as Americans always have in the past—to win. 
In the early days we were united, and even 
those who are now demonstrating and curs- 
ing the war supported it. I recall one present 
Senate dove quoting Thomas Paine's refer- 
ence to our own American Revolution: “If 
there was ever a just war since the world 
began, it is this ... We fight not to enslave, 
but to set a country free, and to make room 
upon the earth for honest men to live in." 

For this ideal our young men died, and be- 
cause that Is so, somewhere in God’s Scales 
thetr sacrifice will ever be weighed, and they 
will not have died in vain. 

Nothing remains but to get our prisoners 
and bring every American home. 


I cannot escape the conclusion that 
there is a wide distinction between the 
Mansfield amendment and the Cooper- 
Church amendment. The Mansfield 
amendment expressed the sense of Con- 
gress that the war be terminated and all 
our forces withdrawn at a date certain, 
provided that prior to that date, we had 
secured the release of our prisoners of 
war. For reasons that I have already 
stated, I had reached the point of sup- 
porting that declaration. 

The Cooper-Church amendment which 
is incorporated in the bill now being 
considered invokes the powers of Con- 
gress over the purse and places perma- 
nent, iron-clad restrictions on the use 
of all appropriated funds in our opera- 
tions in South Vietnam. This is a 
desperate measure that so far as I can 
find has never been resorted to in the 
entire history of this Republic. 

Mr. President, I cannot think of a more 
delicate and dangerous military opera- 
tion than the final chapter which appar- 
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ently is envisioned by the supporters of 
this amendment when the time comes 
that we are removing the last of our 
troops from South Vietnam and, at the 
same time, depending upon the enemy 
to release the last batch of American 
prisoners. It is incredible to me that so 
many Senators have forgotten that we 
are dealing with an enemy that is com- 
pletely ruthless and completely untrust- 
worthy. 

In my judgment, the only thing we 
have left to bargain for is our prisoners 
of war, and to bring them with us is the 
one duty and responsibility that we can- 
not escape. If and when we reach the 
point of final removal we do not have 
absolute proof that we do have our last 
prisoners of war, it could be and should 
be the duty of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief to use sufficient air 
power and adequate force to make cer- 
tain that we bring every last American 
prisoner with us. 

Under the terms of the Cooper-Church 
amendment this could not be done. We 
could not launch an air attack to compel 
the enemy to comply. Indeed, we might 
find ourselves in a position where our 
own forces had been gradually reduced 
to the point that they would be in ex- 
treme danger and the President could 
not use a dollar to reinforce them, to 
rearm them, to feed them, or to protect 
them. 

It has been reiterated on the floor of 
the Senate this afternoon that the 
Cooper-Church amendment does not cut 
off funds but merely aids the President 
in his own declared policy. Such state- 
ments are ridiculous. If it does not limit 
and cut off funds, it does nothing, but 
the mere reading of its terms shows 
clearly that that is precisely what it does. 

Mr. President, this Senate has repeat- 
edly, formally, and overwhelmingly de- 
clared that we must withdraw completely 
from Southeast Asia leaving no Ameri- 
can garrisons and no American Air 
Force provided we are able to first secure 
the release of all our prisoners. With 
this I agree completely, but the Cooper- 
Church amendment will only serve to 
make it more difficult to carry out this 
policy, and I cannot support it 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
-ator from Pennsylvania has 15 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield the remaining time 
to the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER). 

THE COOPER-CHURCH AMENDMENT IS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
cannot remain silent in the face of a 
calculated and flagrant attempt by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
to illegally deprive the President of the 
United States of his constitutionally 
granted powers to employ the Armed 
Forces in defense of American interests. 
Of course, I am referring to the latest 
so-called Cooper-Church amendment 
which is set forth in the pending bill as 
a new section 406 relating to the with- 
drawal of U.S. forces from Vietnam. 
This section professes to find that the 
repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution 
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“has left the Government of the United 
States without congressional authority 
for continued participation in the war 
in Indochina.” Then it goes on to direct 
that funds authorized under the Foreign 
Aid Act or any other act for use by mili- 
tary forces in Indochina shall be used 
only for the purpose of withdrawing 
those forces and providing them with 
protection against imminent danger dur- 
ing the withdrawal process. 

Mr. President, in truth, if this pro- 
vision were simply in the form of an ex- 
pression of congressional hope, I would 
not be so gravely concerned. It would be 
unwise, yes, but not dangerous, as it is 
now. 

What really bothers me about the sec- 
tion is found in the fundamental and 
openly expressed purpose of the Foreign 
Relations Committee to treat this lan- 
guage as a weapon in the struggle by 
the committee to put Congress in the 
pilot’s seat on matters of foreign and 
military policy. The Foreign Relations 
Committee spells out in its report that 
section 406: “states the principle that the 
President does not have authority to use 
our Armed Forces in a war without the 
approval of Congress.” 

But, Mr. President, the committee 
fails to give us even one glimmer of 
the supposed authority which backs up 
this strange construction of constitu- 
tional law. The fact is, Mr. President, 
there is no judicial decision and nothing 
at all in the U.S. history which supports 
the position taken by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in section 406. This sec- 
tion represents nothing more than an 
emotional longing for power in the Con- 
gress of a kind that the Constitution has 
not given to it. For what the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee is telling us in section 
406 is that Congress possesses the domi- 
nant powers over the use of military 
forces and that the President is simply 
a puppet who must carry out the small- 
est directive of congressional military 
policy. 

But where in the Constitution does 
one find that the President can be so 
easily deprived of his authority to defend 
American interests? Certainly, it is not 
to be found in the mere conferral upon 
Congress of the right “to declare war.” 
There has never been any judicial holding 
in a time of war which shackled the 
President's ability to use the forces at 
his disposal to carry on that hostility. In 
other words, the Supreme Court and, in 
fact, no lower Federal court has ever 
decided that the only way the United 
States can go to war is by a congressional 
declaration of war. Indeed, this country 
has actually been engaged in hostile mili- 
tary operations on at least 192 occasions 
without the support of any declaration 
of war. This fact was revealed recently 
during the course of an ongoing study 
which I have directed to be made on the 
historical exercise of the war powers in 
this Nation. And I might add, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there is both historical and 
judicial verification of the broad power 
of the President to use military forces 
exactly as he has done now for nearly 
two centuries. 

One well-known constitutional lawyer 
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claims that the language of the Supreme 
Court in the Prize cases* “constitutes 
juristic justification of the many in- 
stances in our history—ranging from 
Jefferson’s dispatch of a naval squadron 
to the Barbary Coast to the 1962 block- 
ade of Cuba—in which the President has 
ordered belligerent measures abroad 
without a state of war having been de- 
clared by Congress.’ Those are the words 
of Professor of Law Bernard Schwartz. 

In addition, one of this Nation’s lead- 
ing international law authorities, Prof. 
Quincy Wright, wrote in 1969: 

I conclude that the Constitution and prac- 
tice under it have given the President, as 
Commander-in-Chief and conductor of for- 
eign policy, legal authority to send the armed 
forces abroad; to recognize foreign states, 
governments, belligerency, and aggression 
against the United States or a foreign 
state; to conduct foreign policy in a way 
to invite foreign’ hostilities; and even 
to make commitments which may require the 
future use of force, By the exercise of these 
powers he may nullify the theoretically, ex- 
clusive power of Congress to declare war.* 


Mr. President, I should emphasize that 
these statements are not principally 
modern-day expressions developed over 
the last 20 years or so. Prof. W. W. Wil- 
loughby, author of a famous three- 
volume work on constitutional law, 
reached the same finding in 1929. He de- 
clared that the power of the President to 
send forces outside the country in time 
of war or peace “when this is deemed 
necessary or expedient as a means of 
preserving or advancing the foreign in- 
terests or relations of the United States” 
is a “discretionary right constitutionally 
vested in him and, therefore, not subject 
to congressional control.” * 

Prof. Edwin Corwin, who, I might re- 
mind Senators, was selected by Congress 
to edit the congressionally sponsored 
work “Constitution Annotated,” has also 
recognized the President’s independent 
authority to commit military forces 
abroad at his own initiative. In 1944, Pro- 
fessor Corwin wrote that this power “had 
developed into an undefined power—al- 
most unchallenged from the first and 
occasionally sanctified judicially—to em- 
ploy without congressional authorization 
the Armed Forces in the protection of 
American rights and interests abroad 
whenever necessary.” * Thus, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there exists a great wealth of in- 
formed cpinion which establishes beyond 
any doubt the existence of an independ- 
ent authority on the part of the President 
to use our Armed Forces without the 
need for a specific grant of approval by 
Congress. 

The right of the President to commit 
American troops abroad in defense of the 
people and freedoms of this Nation rests 
upon at least four distinct constitutional 


grants of authority These powers are 


267 U.S. 635 (1863). 

7B. Schwartz, The Reins of Power at 98 
(1963). 

3 Q. Wright. “The Power of the Executive to 
Use Military Forces Abroad,” 10 Va. J. Int'l L, 
54 (1969). 

‘W. Willoughby, The Constitutional Law of 
the United States, vol. III, 1567 (2d ed. 1929). 

Corwin, “Who Has the Power to Make 
War?,” N.Y. Times Magazine, July 31, 1949, 
at 14. 
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centered in his possession of all the “ex- 
ecutive power” of a great and sovereign 
nation. As Solicitor General Erwin Gris- 
wold recently remarked, the Constitution 
grant of executive power “is not a merely 
passive grant,” but is an affirmative grant 
of authority.” 

Also, the President has been given a 
mandate to initiate and conduct foreign 
policy. As Justice Harlan, Chief Justice 
Burger, and Justice Blackmun an- 
nounced in a 1971 decision, from the 
time shortly after the founding of this 
Nation, to date, there has been no sub- 
stantial challenge to the declaration by 
Chief Justice John Marshall that “the 
President is the sole organ of the nation 
in its external relations, and its sole rep- 
resentative with foreign nations.” The 
President’s constitutional primacy in the 
field of foreign affairs was also confirmed 
by the Supreme Court in the landmark 
case of United States against Curtis- 
Wright Corp.’ 

A third important power of the Presi- 
dent over war powers is derived from his 
duty and right to execute the laws. Prof. 
Quincy Wright tells us that the Presi- 
dent's “duty to execute the laws is not 
limited to the enforcement of acts of 
Congress and treaties of the United 
States, but includes also ‘the rights, du- 
ties, and obligations growing out of the 
Constitution itself, our international 


relations, and all the protection implied 
by the nature of the Government under 
the Constitution.’ ’’ *° 

I might add, Mr. President, that Pro- 
fessor Wright’s summary is merely a re- 
statement of the law as recognized by the 


Supreme Court in its decision of In re 
Neagle." 

A fourth source of the President's in- 
dependent powers in the field of deploy- 
ing Armed Forces rests upon his designa- 
tion as Commander in Chief." This power 
has been defined by Professor Wright to 
encompass “the conduct of all military 
operations in time of peace and of war, 
thus embracing control of the disposition 
of troops, the direction of vessels of war, 
and the planning and execution of cam- 
paigns” and to be “exclusive and inde- 
pendent of congressional power.” “ Again, 
I should add the Supreme Court has sug- 
gested this power is largely an unfettered 
one. For example, in 1866, the Supreme 
Court pointedly stated “Congress cannot 
direct the conduct of campaigns.” * 

In summary, Mr. President, I believe 
the record is clear and convincing that 
the President of the United States pos- 
sesses a broad range of independent au- 
thority to employ the military forces of 
this Nation however and wherever he 
deems fit in order to defend the security 
of this country and its 208 million citi- 


*U.S. Const., Art. II, sec. 1. 

7See remarks by Solicitor General Erwin 
N. Griswold, 117 Cong. Rec. (daily ed.) 
$12967-S12969 (Aug. 3, 1971). 

s New York Times Co. v, U.S., 403 U.S. 713, 
at 756 (1971). 

© 299 U.S. 304 (1936). 

10 Q. Wright, “Validity of the Proposed Res- 
ervations to the Peace Treaty,” 20 Col. L. 
Rey, 134-136 (1920). 

2135 U.S. 1, 64 (1889). 

= U.S. Const., Art. IT, sec. 2, cls. 1. 

4 Q. Wright, supra note 10, at 134. 

u Ex parte Milligan, 71 U.S. 2 at 139 (1866). 
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zens. To the extent that the Cooper- 
Church amendment seeks to override this 
constitutional grant of authority to the 
President, I believe it is without any 
question illegal and improper. What is 
more, it will confuse the American people 
as to whom it is that speaks with one 
voice for this Nation in foreign affairs. 
At the same time it is likely to emboiden 
our enemies to calculate that the United 
States is an uncertain ally, incapable of 
fulfilling its commitments for any length 
of time. 

For these reasons, Mr, President, I urge 
that section 406 be stricken from the 
Foreign Assistance Act. 

I might suggest to those people who 
continually try to work, through the 
powers of Congress, a destruction of the 
constitutional powers of the President 
that the proper route, if they deem it 
wise—and I do not think it would be 
wise—would be to submit this to the 
people of the United States to determine 
whether or not Congress shall have the 
power of war and peace and foreign 
policy, or whether it shall remain, as in- 
tended by the Constitution, in the hands 
of the President of the United States 

I might conclude by saying that I have 
interrogated every known authority in 
this general field, and I have yet to find 
one who would suggest that we try by 
constitutional amendment to change the 
powers of the President. 

Mr. President, I hope that this amend- 
ment by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. President, before I yield the re- 
mainder of the time to the Senator from 
Kentucky, I should like to make the point 
again that, unlike the Mansfield amend- 
ment, the Cooper-Church amendment 
cuts off the funds in all of Southeast 
Asia. It is not just an expression of views. 
It is a fund cutoff, which some Senators 
may not have understood. 

I now yield the remainder of the time, 
if the Senator wants it, to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I am not certain that I 
will take all the time. I just want 1 
minute. 

Mr. SCOTT. All right. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I respect 
always the views of the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER). He is forth- 
right, courageous, and he argues his 
point with force. But I think he is ab- 
solutely wrong on the question of con- 
stitutional power. We could not take any 
constitutional power from the President. 
We cannot do it. His constitutional pow- 
er cannot be taken from him by any 
statutory amendment. 

This amendment is constitutional. Ar- 
ticle I of the Constitution gives Congress 
the power to either grant or cut off funds 
for military forces. This is clearly con- 
stitutional. 

I have read the cases to which the 
Senator has referred, because we have 
been debating this matter of war powers 
for 2 or 3 years. They are not in point. 
The Prize case dealt with the power of 
President Lincoln to meet an insurrec- 
tion. Ex parte Milligan actually restricted 
the power of the President. It limited his 
power to suspend the writ of habeas 
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corpus. It restricted his powers during 
the Civil War. 

The point is that our amendment is 
constitutional, because it is based upon 
the authority of Congress to grant or not 
grant funds for war. Congress has the 
power to declare war and to make war. 
I think that is settled. The President has 
the power to defend his troops. We can- 
not take that power away from him. Our 
amendment affirms that power to him. 

It is simply an effort upon the part of 
those of us who believe this way that, 
as the President is winding down the 
war, we want to be sure that it does not 
call for residual troops. We want to end 
the war as a whole. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield the 
remaining time to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Colorado (Mr, 
ALLOTT). 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I realize 
that in these closing moments nothing I 
can say probably will change the votes 
upon this matter in the Senate. Yet, I 
feel that I do have to express myself and 
the reasons for voting for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
the minority leader. 

As we get down to the final stages of 
what has been a very sad and sordid af- 
fair, I see many things in the past few 
years of which I think I can be logically 
critical in extreme degree. But as we 
close down and get down to the present 
point, down to 180,000 troops by Christ- 
mas from more than 550,000 when the 
President took office, I think we have 
made great progress—progress which is 
as meaningful and as rapid as possible. 

I am not willing by voting against the 
pending amendment to vote to retain the 
Cooper-Church amendment. I am not 
willing to’take away from the President 
of the United States the one last vestige 
of flexibility he has to try to negotiate 
any deal to return our POW’s. That is 
not my concern. 

If that is done, then all we can do and 
all that the President can do is to start 
sucking troops out of South Vietnam as 
fast as he can. We leave him with no 
flexibility. If the language in the bill 
should be agreed to and become law, 
then I think Americans should «sk 
themselves—all those who would sup- 
port that proposal—what will happen to 
our POW’s? And who will take the re- 
sponsibility in these later days if we are 
not successful in getting them returned. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The. hour 
of 3 o’clock having arrived, the Senate, 
by prior agreement, will proceed to vote 
on the amendment. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Oklahoma, 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. InovYve), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), and the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) is paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris). 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Washington would vote “yea” and 
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the Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr, JORDAN), 
and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munprt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan) and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 44, as follows: 

[No. 271 Leg.] 

YEAS—47 
Curtis Long 
Dole McClellan 
Dominick McGee 
Eastland Packwood 
Ellender Pearson 
Ervin Roth 
Fannin Saxbe 
Fong Scott 
Fulbright Smith 
Gambrell Sparkman 
Goldwater Stevens 
Griffin Taft 
Gurney Thurmond 
Hansen Tower 
Hollings Young 
Hruska 

NAYS—44 
Humphrey 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Neison 
Pastore 


NOT VOTING—9 
Jackson Miller 

Harris Jordan, Idaho Mundt 

Inouye McGovern Stennis 

So Mr. Scorr’s amendment (No. 482) 
was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 


Allen 
Allott 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 
Buckley 


Pell 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Wiliams 


Burdick 
Case 
Church 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Gravel 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hughes 


Baker 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask .;, 


for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a parli- 
amentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania will state it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand the parliamentary situation at 
this point, it is that the yeas and nays 
have been ordered on the motion to table 
the motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. SCOTT. Therefore, those Senators 
who voted yea on the Scott amendment 
would vote yea again. 

Mr. CHURCH. And those opposing it 
would vote nay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A yea 
vote would favor the motion to table the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Chair keep the well 
clear? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
respectfully requests the Senators in the 
well to retire therefrom. The Chair will 
again request that Senators in the well 
retire from the weil. The clerk will not 
continue until there is order. 

The clerk will continue with the call of 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLINGS (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote 
I have a live pair with the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern). If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“nay.” If I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Iyovye), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STEN- 
Nis), and the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLELLAN), are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) is paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), and 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munopt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan), the: Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), and the Sena- 
tor from Texas (Mr. Tower) would each 
vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 45, as follows: 

{No. 272 Leg.] 

YEAS—44 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 


Dole 
Dominick 


Allen 
Allott 
Baker 
Beali 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Chiles 


Hruska 
Long 
McGee 
Packwood 


Pastore 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 


Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 


Cranston 
Eagleton 
Fulbright 
Gravel 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
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PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Hollings, for. 
NOT VOTING—10 


McClellan Stennis 
McGovern Tower 


Harris 
Inouye 
Jackson Miller 
Jordan, Idaho Mundt 

So the motion to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
Mr. Scorr’s amendment was agreed to 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The ques- 
tion recurs on the motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. On that I demand the 
yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
motion, there are 15 minutes to each 
side. Who yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before 
proceeding, the Chair respectfully re- 
quests that the Senate be in order. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I make 
a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho will state it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Inasmuch as the time 
limitation on the original Scott amend- 
ment had entirely expired, I make the 
point of order that the motion to recon- 
sider should therefore not be debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent agreement provided 
that there would be 30 minutes available 
for debate on any motion or appeal ex- 
cept a motion to lay on the table. 

The time, of course, can be yielded 
back. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have no 
intention of yielding back the time. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
that I hope they will very carefully con- 
sider their further action, as they have 
indeed carefully considered each step, be- 
cause I want to make it clear right now 
that we are not just voting on the 
Cooper-Church amendment; we are vot- 
ing on whether we will have a foreign aid 
bill or not, because if-this amendment is 
rejected and the Cooper-Church pro- 
vision remains in the bill, the President 
will, Iam certain, veto this bill. 

Many Senators have a great many 
provisions in the bill in which they are 
interested. Other Senators are giving 
some thought to the possibility of tabling 
motions because they do not like the bill, 
or they do not like parts of it. So the 
bill is in some danger, any way we look 
at it. It is pursuing a perilous course 
along the legislative pathway. 

But we can be sure the bill is not going 
anywhere if the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment is in it. It will be vetoed, and I feel 
quite certain that I have a right to make 
that statement. 

There are in this bill, as I say, many 
features in which many Senators are 
interested. There are provisions for 
schools and colleges abroad. There are 
millions of dollars involved in those pro- 
visions, and there are many educational 
institutions involved. That funding will 
go down the drain unless we cover it 
adequately and fully in a continuing res- 
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olution. The $200 million aid for Paki- 
stan relief goes into limbo, unless Sen- 
ators can find some way to cure that 
hiatus. The various provisions for all the 
foreign countries involved are imperiled. 
We are about to decide whether or not 
to kill the foreign aid bill. 

I grant there are many Senators who 
want to do it. I am not quarreling with 
them at all. Iam just saying that we are 
heading in that direction, because those 
Members of the Senate who would pre- 
fer to keep the foreign aid bill alive— 
and I would prefer to keep it alive, if I 
can get a viable bill—are confronted by 
the fact that with the Cooper-Church 
amendment preserving its status, we do 
not get a bill, and by rejecting my 
amendment we are increasing the likeli- 
hood of a tabling motion on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend? 

The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
making a most important statement, and 
deserves the careful attention of the Sen- 
ate. The Chair respectfully requests that 
the Senate be in order. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. SCOTT. I did not, Mr. President, 
want to interfere with the privacy of 
anyone’s conyersations. With the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, I favor the 
right of privacy, and I suggest that any 
Senators who are privacy-minded move 
to those places where privacy is respect- 
ed, if I may be forgiven for varying to 
the British pronunciation of the term in 
order to make the point. 

I hope very much we will not do that. 
This matter can be decided by one vote, 
or it can be decided by some Senators 
electing not to vote. That would be re- 
grettable, because I would hope we would 
all stay here and be recorded. It could 
be determined by the number of pairs 
taken; it could be determined in any of 
a number of ways. But the important way 
to determine it, I think, is to decide it in 
such a way that the work of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and the work of the 
Senators on the floor is not rendered 
wholly nugatory by virtue of the fact 
that, by one vote, we have enacted a 
provision which would invite a veto. 

That is where we are. This is a provi- 
sion to cut off all the funds, not a part of 
the funds but all of the funds for South- 
east Asia. It renders a situation which 
does not take consideration of the pris- 
oners of war. It can be said of the Mans- 
field amendment that indeed it looks 
after the prisoners of war and indeed it 
does not, under the same circumstances, 
in the same way, operate to cut off the 
funds. But this is a dead cutoff. It is a 
declaration that Congress has a lack of 
confidence in the President’s ability to 
end this war in the way in which he is 
doing it. 

So I sincerely hope that we will not 
decide this issue on a one- or two-vote 
margin of whether or not we are going 
to have a particular amendment. We are 
voting on this bill now. We are voting up 
or down the foreign aid bill. If it is 
killed, then the votes that support an 
amendment which is not viable have 
voted to kill the bill. If it survives, let us 
continue to perfect it with some things 
that need to be done. Senators have a de- 
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sire to do them. Senators would rather 
not wait until next February to do them, 
Iam sure. But I hope that we will not act 
so precipitately here that we have de- 
stroyed all the hard work that has gone 
into this bill, simply because we want to 
be sure one more time, on the record. We 
have been on the record twice, and I 
think that is often enough. 

For the present, I will defer what re- 
mains of my time. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I speak 
briefly for the purpose of saying only 
that this bill does not cut off all funds; 
it is not a killer amendment. It simply 
expresses the congressional intent that 
our national purpose should be to with- 
draw completely the remaining Ameri- 
can forces from Indochina, and it fur- 
nishes money consistent with that pur- 
pose and for the protection of the troops 
as they withdraw. All the money neces- 
sary to effectuate the national purpose is 
left in the bill. 

Rather than obstructing the President, 
it would be a way that Congress could 
implement what should be the national 
objective; that is, the complete with- 
drawal of our remaining forces from this 
misbegotten war—land, sea, and air. 

Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
good deal has been said about the 
amendment which is now in the process 
of being reconsidered. Certain demands 
have been made on the Senate, that if 
the Senate did not do this, that, or the 
other thing, or if it did, the bill would 
be vetoed, or it would be tabled, or it 
would be recommitted. 

It was pointed out that there are many 
goodies in this bill, and there certainly 
are. The list of countries takes up three 
full pages—countries which will be the 
recipients of relief which this body will 
be voting on, Mention has been made 
about schools in various countries and 
what they will get and that if the Senate 
does not act as a nice little boy, that will 
be lost. Pakistani relief has been brought 
into the situation. But nobody seems to 
mention the Americans in Vietnam. No- 
body seems to understand that what tl 
Cooper-Church amendment does is f 
protect them fully, completely, consti- 
tutionally, as they withdraw, as the Pres- 
ident is withdrawing, and as we antici- 
pate without question that he will con- 
tinue to withdraw, hopefully, completely, 
and totally, not only from Vietnam but 
also from all of Southeast Asia. 

Yes, it is monotonous, I suppose, to 
mention the litany of losses: Well in ex- 
cess of 350,000 American casualties; 35,- 
000 disabled, totally disabled; between 
450 and 1,601 POW’s and recoverable 
missing in action. 

Yes, it is monotonous to talk about 
Vietnam. We want to put our heads in 
the sand. We want to ignore it. But it 
will not, it must not, be ignored. 

So far as I am concerned, I want to 
say again what I have said before: If 
there is any truth in the statement made 
by certain people supposedly in the ad- 
ministration that the President is going 
to pull the rug out from under those of 
us who advocate an accelerated pace of 
withdrawal and a total withdrawal, I 
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would be delighted to be standing on that 
rug and to have it pulled out from under 
me. 

Yes, it is monotonous to talk about 
Vietnam—deadly monotonous—but we 
had better talk about it and act on it 
because the price has been very high. 

What the Cooper-Church amendment 
seeks to do is to cooperate, to help the 
President in his declared aims. There 
has been an election in Vietnam that is 
one leg of the President's tripod—a gov- 
ernment presumably of the people's 
choosing. That should also prove the 
stability and security of that country, 
even though there was only one candi- 
date, and that is another. 

The third leg of the tripod of with- 
drawal is that the administration wants 
to get the prisoners of war out of Viet- 
ham and that we will not depart until 
they are out, I think the Cooper-Church 
amendment helps that process. 

What we ought to do is to become more 
concerned with Vietnam, instead of 
shunting it to one side; because what has 
happened in Vietnam is, in large part, 
responsible for the condition in which 
this Nation finds itself today: division, 
racism, drug addiction, and an economic 
decline, which has required us to put in 
controls. 

When are we going to wake up to what 
this misbegotten, unnecessary, and un- 
called for war has done to us and our 
sons? Fifty-five thousand dead. Over 
300,000 wounded. Thirty-five thousand 
totally disabled. One thousand and five 
hundred POW’s or MIA’s, and a cost of 
$130 billion. We will be paying for this 
war into the next century, and the cost at 
which it already stands will be tripled by 
then. 

I would hope that we would turn back 
to the business at hand—the sons of our 
people. We do not have to go to Vietnam 
or Cambodia or Laos or Thailand. We do 
not heve to be stationed on Yankee Sta- 
tion in the South China Sea. But the 
Senate, the Congress, bears a part of the 
blame; one way to partially compensate 
for what has been done is to get out of 
Indochina as soon as possible, timing 
the withdrawal with the release of our 
POW’s. 

Call the bluff, if that is what it is, of 
the NLF, and see if they meant what 
they said in points one and two of the 
seven-point program of last July, when 
Madam Binh stated that our prisoners 
of war would be released as our troops 
were withdrawn. What have we got to 
lose? We have much to gain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I will state 
what we have to lose. We have our pris- 
oners of war to lose; because if that is 
Madame Binh’s statement, that the pris- 
oners of war would be released as our 
troops would be withdrawn, only one 
prisoner of war seems to have been re- 
leased, and that appears to have been 
by accident. So there has not been a pro- 
portionate release of prisoners of war. 

I agree with the litany of loss recited 
by the distinguished majority leader. I 
agree with it. But I point out, also, that 
nothing in the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment—nothing whatever—will save a life 
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in Vietnam, or bring the prisoners of war 
back a day earlier. 

What will save lives will be Hanoi’s 
willingness to negotiate. What will save 
lives will be our opportunity to retain 
such options as we have, until such time 
as it becomes more to the interest of 
Hanoi to negotiate or to face what re- 
mains of American forces overseas in 
that area. 

Yet, as we withdraw, and every day 
that we withdraw, Hanoi is reading that 
Americans and the American Congress 
are favoring actions which give them 
breathing time, during which period they 
then have to consider releasing our pris- 
oners of war, This is another breathing 
time amendment for the North. It is not 
so intended, but that is the way Hanoi 
interprets it. 

Mr. President, I am against delaying 
the return of our prisoners of war. I am 
against incurring any further risks in 
this war. The way to do it is the way 
it is being done and not by congressional 
fiat, which merely serves the cause of 
further deferment and delay on the part 
of the North. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, of all 
the aspects of this prolonged debate over 
the war in Vietnam, there is none so dis- 
tasteful or deceitful as that which re- 
lates to our prisoners of war. If anything 
should be painfully clear by now, it is 
that the North Vietnamese will never be 
willing to give up our prisoners, as long 
as we remain unwilling to give up the 
war. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
make it plain that our national objective 
is complete disengagement. I do not know 
of a better way to serve the interests of 
our prisoners of war than to make that 
objective finally and unmistakably clear. 

The President is not handcuffed. The 
military is not stifled. The bombing of 
the supply lines is not interfered with. 
The giving of protective cover to our 
troops, as they withdraw, is not affected. 

The amendment asserts congressional 
responsibility, which Congress for so long 
has shirked, to participate with the Ex- 
ecutive in the formulation of a national 
purpose, to come out of Indochina and 
to come out completely. This amendment 
would put to rest, once and for all, all 
the talk about a residual force of 50,- 
000 men that will continue to give aerial, 
logistical, and naval support to the South 
Vietamese keeping us there for many 
years more. 

I hope we shall not fail again to as- 
sume a responsibility that is logically, 
constitutionally, and morally ours. We 
should declare the national purpose, one 
that is not inconsistent with the avowed 
objectives of the President, but one that 
will finally put to rest the whole notion 
of a residual American force and con- 
tinued American participation in the 
war, After all, the South Vietnamese are 
armed to the teeth, their army is over a 
million strong. We have given them the 
tools to protect themselves. 

The time has come for them to assume 
this responsibility and for this Senate 
to say so. 

I believe, therefore, that it will serve 
the best interests of this country—and 
our prisoners of war—for us to retain 
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the Cooper-Church amendment in the 
bill, and I hope that the Senate will do so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, how 
much time is left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RotH). The Senator from Arkansas has 
7 minutes remaining, and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has 5. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I will say only a few 
words more. Much has been said on this 
matter. I believe that a threat by any 
President to the Senate that he might 
veto whatever action the Senate takes 
is enough in itself to influence the out- 
come of a vote. I do not know what has 
come over the Senate, if it is now thought 
to be appropriate to come and tell this 
body it has got to do what the President 
says, or else. 

Another aspect of this threat is that 
a number of Senators who voted to strike 
the amendment say they will vote against 
the bill, that they will vote against it 
no matter what happens to it, that they 
are against the bill. 

I do not understand why any one who 
is opposed to the bill would vote in favor 
of the Scott amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield for one comment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. On the Senator’s 
time, yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. On my time, all right. Has 
not the Senator heard other Senators 
here, who are advocating amendments to 
the bill, say they would vote against the 
bill? That is the end of my time. The 
Senator is answering on his time. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know what 
the Senator is referring to. If he is try- 
ing to insinuate that I shall vote against 
the bill, that remains to be seen. I have 
not said, as of now, that I will vote 
against the bill because it is possible— 
maybe not probable—but possible that 
the bill will be so improved in the course 
of this debate that I could support it. 
It is not one of my favorite bills, I may 
say. I think it has contributed greatly to 
our difficulties. 

The distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho, as well as the distinguished 
Senator from Montana, in measures 
which are quite similar, are attempting 
to encourage the administration to end 
the war. None of them could possibly 
make the President end the war, just as 
we cannot make the President spend the 
money in an appropriations bill even 
though he signs it. This, in my opinion, 
is contrary to the Constitution and the 
President’s oath to carry out the laws 
of the country. 

All the Cooper-Church amendment 
would do, in my opinion, would be toen- 
courage the country and the President 
to bring the war to a close at an early 
date. 

But I do think this common threat to 
the Senate is not an appropriate way to 
make a rational argument in support of 
a position on which we are supposed to 
exercise reason and discretion. 

I realize that the White House has 
ways of inviting people to breakfast and 
exposing them to allegedly secret in- 
formation and their intentions and can 
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influence people far beyond what anyone 
on the Committee on Foreign Relations 
can do. This was done by the previous 
administration. It is not new with this 
administration. I complained about the 
methods used by the previous admin- 
istration for the same reason. I was a 
victim of those procedures. I have been 
very much ashamed of having been a 
victim of those procedures and having 
been misled. 

But this is not a very complicated is- 
sue. The Cooper-Church amendment 
does not kill the bill, in my opinion. I 
hope that we can now proceed to a vote 
and once more express the opinion of . 
this body that the war has gone on long 
enough and it should be brought to an 
end. 

Someone said this amendment cuts off 
everything, that we could not even bomb 
to protect our soldiers. That is not so. 
This amendment does not do that. It says 
if they want to bomb, or whatever they 
do, it must be related to ending the 
war; it says we do not approve of any 
further expansion or escalation of the 
war; the amendment permits anything 
reasonably related to the withdrawal of 
our troops. It is as simple as that. 

There is no need for me to say any- 
thing further, Mr. President, unless 
someone else wishes to speak on the sub- 
ject. Does the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho wish to say anything further? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I am 
willing to relinquish such time as may 
remain to me. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Cooper- 
Church amendment clearly states that 
funds shall be used only for the purpose 
of the withdrawal of forces. It does not 
say whether, with our prisoners of war 
still over there, the President may use 
such airpower as is necessary to present 
Hanoi with a difficult choice, a choice 
that they would make in favor of the 
prisoners of war or in favor of contin- 
uing bombing. This is a part of the issue. 
It is not the whole thing. It is part of it. 
I do not think the amendment does any- 
thing except to defer the return of our 
prisoners of war and defer the possi- 
bility of negotiations. 

I have been told on various occasions 
that every time the Senate adopts some- 
thing like this, Hanoi retreats further 
into its shell and is encouraged to believe 
that the American people are hopelessly 
divided. 

I think it is time that we get together. 
I think it is time that we work together. 
I think if we wait until November 15, we 
will hear some things as to how that 
may change or what impact that might 
have on the effect of winding down the 
war. 

In any event, we are not going to solve 
our problem here by legislative fiat. We 
are not going to solve it by this amend- 
ment. 

What we will see, as I have said be- 
fore, is the bill killed. I have already 
heard some rumblings from Senators 
around here that we might just as well 
table the bill and kill it and let Senators 
go home for the weekend. I do not know 
whether such a decision will be made or 
whether it has been made. 

We are engaged in a self-defeating 
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effort in this regard. We are engaged in 
falling over our own feet to convince 
the American people that something will 
be done by this amendment. 

What will be done by this amendment, 
I repeat, is to increase the likelihood of 
a veto. That is not a threat. Senators 
are entitled to know whether a bill will 
be signed or will not be signed. They are 
entitled to know the prospects in the 
other body. 

Mr, President, I think each Senator 
is capable of making up his own mind on 
how he is going to conduct himself and 
how he is going to vote. 

I hope that we will not continue much 
longer this process toward the dissolu- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator does not have enough time in which 
to suggest the absence of a quorum. He 
has only 1 minute remaining. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask that 
the additional time be charged to the 
bill, and I yield myself time on the bill 
for the purpose of suggesting the absence 
of a quorum. I now suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, is the 
request of the distinguished minority 
leader subject to objection in the light 
of the unanimous-consent agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not. 
The Senator is able to transfer time from 
the bill. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Scorr) was agreed to. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Have the yeas and nays 
been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson), and the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS) are necessarily absent. 

On the vote, the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris) is paired with the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
SON). 

If presented and voting, the Senator 
from Oklahoma would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Washingtcn would vote 
“nay.” 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan) and 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Monpt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan) and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 48, as follows: 

[No. 273 Leg.] 

YEAS—44 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Bayh 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Case 
Church 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Fulbright 
Gravel 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 


Pastore 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Wiliams 


Long 
McClellan 
McGee 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Randolph 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stevens 
Taft 
Thurmond 


Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hollings Tower 
Hruska Young 
NOT VOTING—8 
Jordan, Idaho Mundt 
Inouye McGovern Stennis 
Jackson Miller 


So the motion to reconsider the vote 
by which Mr. Scorr’s amendment was 
agreed to was rejected. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, before I 
call up my amendment, I have agreed to 
yield to the majority leader. 


Harris 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the approval of all the interested parties, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
go into executive session to consider two 
nominations at the desk which were re- 
ported earlier today. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nom- 
inations will be stated. 


U.S. DISTRICT COURT 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of William C. Stuart, 
of Iowa, to be a US. district judge for 
the Southern District of Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of Earl E. O’Connor, 
of Kansas, to be a U.S. district judge for 
the district of Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
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objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. i 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the President be im- 
mediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1971 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9910) to amend the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendments and ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 32, line 11, strike out “$565,000,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof “$605,000,000". 

On page 37, lines 7 and 8, strike out “$614,- 
400,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$636,- 
400,000". 

On page 44, strike out from line 10 through 
line 16 on page 47. 

On page 47, line 22, renumber section 657 
as section 655. 

On page 51, line 14, renumber section 658 
as section 656, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest has been made to consider the 
amendments en bloc. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, what I am 
seeking in this group of amendments— 
each is interrelated—is that we, in our 
minds and assessments, set Cambodia 
aside in a category by itself. I contend 
that Cambodia is not Laos or anything 
like Laos. The Cambodian question cer- 
tainly is not like Vietnam. For those rea- 
sons, and because of the developments in 
Cambodia in the last several months, it 
acquires qualities and even capabilities 
quite unique. 

Let me submit: Cambodia has no large 
or measurable guerrilla dissident group 
as one finds in Laos or in the three Lao- 
tian areas, if you will. It has no large dis- 
sident group such as has dominated 
portions of Vietnam. 

Also, present in the tiny country of 
Cambodia are some 50,000 to 65,000 
North Vietnamese troops, clearly there 
as interlopers, unsolicited, unwanted. 

We find in Cambodia a government 
that has remained under some kind of 
pressure and assault, caught between 
the rivalries and the competitions of 
others in that part of the world; a gov- 
ernment that, a year and a half ago, was 
said to be incapable of surviving 6 days, 
and then 6 weeks, and then 6 months, 
and yet it still is a government. 

Therefore, as we are withdrawing from 
that part of the world, I would argue that 
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it is in our interest, in the Senate, to 
judge our proper procedures in regard 
to Cambodia on a level different from, 
and in a context in contrast to, the ques- 
tions we have been measuring both in 
Laos and in Vietnam in other ways. 

This, in essence, is the case I would 
make for special consideration, on the 
status of Cambodia. I am fully mindful 
of the genuineness and the depth of the 
misgivings of many of my colleagues, that 
they do not want to be caught off base 
and be led or stumble into, or inadvert- 
ently slip into, another Vietnam. 

I understand that. But I believe the 
record is clear that we have this special 
circumstance and that everyone involved 
has his eyes open and that no one is go- 
ing to slip into another Vietnam through 
Cambodia. 

At the same moment, I would add that 
the President of the United States is liv- 
ing up to a commitment, as I assess his 
efforts in withdrawing the United States 
from that part of the world, with re- 
sponsibility—and I underscore “with re- 
sponsibility”; that a part of the Presi- 
dent's opportunity to achieve that re- 
sponsible withdrawal has come to hinge 
in some measure on the ongoing condi- 
tions that have arisen in Cambodia; And 
that, among other things, if in our at- 
tempt to hang a further restriction on 
the President while he is seeking a nego- 
tiated settlement as a way out of the 
area—as the preferred way out, if possi- 
ble—it ill behooves the United States 
Senate at this moment to be prescribing 
ceilings or severe limitations over an 


area—the collapse of which and the di- 
mensions of which do not fit the format 
that does seem to fit the areas with re- 
spect to which Members of this body 
have expressed apprehensions. 


Thus, the amendments I propose 
would do 2 things: First, in terms of 
military assistance and supporting as- 
sistance, which this body has in its wis- 
dom seen fit to cut across the board some 
20 percent, I would exempt the 20 per- 
cent that applied to the funds that were 
marked for Cambodia and the 20 percent 
of the supporting assistance that was 
cut back from Cambodia. What that 
would mean in specific terms is that it 
would add in military assistance some 
$40 million only for Cambodia and that 
it would add $22 million in the equiva- 
lent 20 percent in the supporting assist- 
ance category. That is one area of my 
proposal. 

The second area has to do with the 
suggestions of the able Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Symincton) and the 
equally able Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case) to fix ceilings, as the judg- 
ment of this body, on the monetary 
limitations that could be committed to 
Cambodia in the months ahead of the 
current fiscal year, as well as the man- 
power. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. For the record, I 
would like it known that, after discuss- 
ing the matter with the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, he approved the same handling 
of this amendment as we did in Laos; 
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that is, giving the administration all the 
money it says it requires, but retaining 
for the Congress the right to why, and 
for what reasons, additional money is re- 
quired later on. 

I say to the Senator from Wyoming 
that we agreed not to set a ceiling. We 
are willing to give to the administration, 
in this bill, all the money they say they 
need for Cambodia. But the Senator from 
Wyoming does not want any limitation. 
Again, all we ask is that, before any more 
money beyond what they now say they 
need is expended, they will come back 
to Congress for additional authorization 
and appropriation. As I understand it, 
that is not satisfactory to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. Yes. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

I would hasten to add that my amend- 
ment was addressed to the pending bill 
as an amendment, not to the Senator’s 
intentions after the conversations he has 
had with me and the conversations we 
both had with Senator Stennis, the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. This is a subsequent development. 
But the amendable portion, the issue 
that is pending, remains section 655. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, may 
I say to the Senator that if his amend- 
ment is defeated, it would be my obliga- 
tion—and it is my intention—to offer a 
perfecting amendment which would give 
the administration all the money it says 
it needs in Cambodia. 

So that the issue is clear: Does the 
Senate want to have any authorization 
authority with respect to Cambodia, or 
does it want to pass over its authority, 
give, without reservation, a blank 
check to the administration as to just 
what it does and will do in Cambodia? 

Mr. President, I was not at the now 
famous meeting at the White House this 
morning, so I do not know the details. 
The Senator from Wyoming said he was 
there. I notice the ticker today states in 
part: 

Senate Republican leader Hugh Scott 
warned today that President Nixon would 
probably veto foreign aid legislation if lan- 
guage restricting his options in ending the 
Vietnam war were included. 

But Scott said the White House for the 
time being “has no position” on other pro- 
posed changes in the pending aid bill that 
would slash support of the United Nations 
for its expulsion of Taiwan and reaffirm 
U.S. military commitment to Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government. 

Scott relayed the administration’s posi- 
tions to newsmen after an early morning 
briefiing by Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Nixon's 
national security adviser, who has just re- 
turned from a second trip to Peking. 

“Dr. Kissinger indicated to a group of 
Senators this morning that if the Cooper- 
Church and Symington amendments were in 
the bill, he does not see how the President 
could find it possible to sign it,” Scott said. 

“I think the administration would rather 
have no foreign aid bill at all than a bill 
which removes from it the opportunity to 
continue (peace) negotiations in Paris with- 
out the loss of options still in our hands, 
These amendments would remove vital 
options.” 

Scott said Kissinger did not link either 
amendment, “even indirectly,” to his trips 
to Peking to arrange for Nixon's visit there 
now scheduled for after the first of the year. 
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I would ask my friend from Wyoming, 
if we authorize and later appropriate, all 
the money that the administration says 
it needs in Cambodia, why is that not 
satisfactory to the Senator unless he 
wants us to be sheep, driven any way the 
administration wants us driven? 

If that is to be the course, why am 
I here as a Senator? What are the rea- 
sons for my being paid my salary if I say, 
“No, Mr. President, we will not accept 
the money you say you need. We want to 
give you a blank check.” 

That is what I cannot understand. 

Mr. McGEE., Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Missouri asks me a question to 
which I should like to respond, but I must 
respond by saying, first of all, that I do 
not want to knock sheep. A basic com- 
modity in my State of Wyoming is sheep 
and we are very proud of the bands of 
sheep we have. But I do call into ques- 
tion the equation of Senators who dis- 
agree honorably on this question with 
acting like sheep. I think that every Sen- 
ator here intends to act like a U.S. Sen- 
ator, that is, with a deep sense of respon- 
sibility; and I would hope that my good 
friend from Missouri would accord the 
Senator from Wyoming that same ex- 
pression of respect in that regard, as I do 
him. 

There is no intention to roll over and 
play dead, no intention to become a 
rubberstamp of the President, or to give 
him a blank check, The picture is quite 
different. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Wyoming and I had lunch together. I 
understood there were going to be no 
amendments of any kind on Cambodia 
today, went to the airport earlier this 
morning to leave town but could not get 
out because of the fog. Upon return, I 
was told by the staff of the committee 
that the Senator from Wyoming wanted 
to put in an amendment on Cambodia. 

I want to be frank with the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming, as I 
know he is with me. I thought that met 
with the Senator’s agreement. 

Mr. McGEE. I would say to my col- 
league from Missouri that the Senator 
from Wyoming specifically requested the 
Senate not to give the President any 
blank check; that the Senator from 
Wyoming specifically says he wants the 
Senate and his colleagues, in particular 
and in personal ways, to be most respon- 
sible as their principles and their con- 
sciences dictate. But, long since most of 
us have found in this body that some- 
times we disagree on how the more re- 
sponsible route should be sketched oùt, 
or which ways are the wisest ways to 
arrive at an agreed upon goal or cb- 
jective. This is certainly one of those 
cases in point. ; 

I served notice—as a matter of fact, 
the day before yesterday, because I was 
gone yesterday—that I was planning to 
offer the Cambodian amendment. I like- 
wise served notice that hopefully it would 
be today, for a number of mixed reasons. 
There is no connection between the 
rather sumptuous breakfast at the White 
House with this Senator and the timing 
of the measure this afternoon. 

This is the time—I was advised by our 
staff—that would be the most available 
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time, given the uncertainties still linger- 
ing in regard to this measure. 

But I should like to respond specifi- 
cally to the thrust of my friend’s ques- 
tion, in light of the position of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) ; 
namely, to put a ceiling on that which 
the administration concludes to be the 
total sum of what the administration 
asks, 

Therefore, why cannot the Senator 
from Wyoming accept that? 

The Senator from Wyoming cannot 
accept that because, as he tried to illus- 
trate, Cambodia is not Laos and Cam- 
bodia is not Vietnam. I refuse to accept 
the suggestion that, because we do it in 
one case, or in the second case, that this 
becomes the basis for doing it in Cam- 
bodia. For therein lies the real point of 
the McGee amendment, and that is that 
Cambodia is a special case with different 
qualities in its own right. It is a small 
country that is not sorely divided by dis- 
sident minorities, as is the case in Viet- 
nam and as is the case in Laos. It is an 
independent country so far. It is partially 
occupied, without request, without the 
wish of the Cambodians, by troops from 
North Vietnam—from 50,000 to 65,000, 
depending upon what estimate one wish- 
es to accept. 

It has its own, ongoing government, a 
government that surprised everyone by 
continuing to survive. 

Thus, my position is that we do have a 
special case here. If it were not so late 
in the war and if we had not gone so far 
in meaningful steps to disengage honor- 
ably from that part of the world—in 
short, if the President had failed to live 
up to his commitments publicly to this 
country to disengage us, I could well re- 
consider my position, but he is in the 
midst of doing so and has been doing so 
now for a great many months. 

My case is that I do not think it is the 
timing that should accompany the kind 
of motion, credential, or amendment 
suggested by my friend from Missouri. 

It is the timing that I think is unwise 
at this particular moment. Cambodia 
permits of a separate judgment in this 
regard. 

If we were preparing a new case for 
American procedures on foreign policy, 
if we were having a new move and de- 
ciding where the United States of Amer- 
ica goes from here on the question of 
executive power and the responsibility of 
the Senate, that would be one thing. 
However, we are now in the process of 
closing out a war that has been under 
way in one form or another for 10 or 12 
years, and we are getting there. We are 
getting out. I am only saying that is 
hardly the moment for the Senate to be 
second guessing on the matter, particu- 
larly as it pertains to Cambodia at this 
time. 

So I reiterate, with all of the respect 
I have for my friends, the Senator from 
Missouri and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, the chairman of the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, that I move with great 
respect for both. I just happen to dis- 
agree with them on this because I think 
that the prospect of the President’s mov- 
ing without giving away all of the pos- 
sible moves that we have and without 
giving away the ball game, as it were, 
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while attesting who may come out on 
top, is still being measured in Paris, It is 
still being judged. When the fiinal count 
comes in, I say that it would be the ul- 
timate shortsightedness, to say the 
least, and perhaps foolhardy and disas- 
trous, to say the most, to be meddling 
with this withdrawal effort in a way as 
promiscuous as is suggested. 

If there was something in the record 
that indicated that we had made serious 
blunders in Cambodia and had done 
violence to the commitment of the peo- 
ple of the United States in that regard, 
if there is something to show that we 
had any kind of commitment with the 
Cambodian Government, it would raise 
a new question. However, the commit- 
ment has been made clear. There is no 
commitment to Cambodia. We are as- 
sured and reassured of this. There is no 
violence to the integrity of that commit- 
ment anywhere on the record. 

Thus, I argue that indeed we have a 
case that requires our independent 
judgment, our judgment independent 
from the criteria of the yardstick we 
have sought to apply to Vietnam, or that 
we have sought to Vietnam and that we 
have sought to apply to Laos. For un- 
derstandable reasons, but for reasons 
that also brought disagreement, I would 
like to disassociate Cambodia and the 
yardstick as applied to policies that are 
wisest there with the experiences we 
have already been through in Laos and 
Vietnam. 

So, with that in mind, I would be pre- 
pared to yield the floor at this time. I 
would hope that the time consumed in 
our colloquy could be either reciprocated 
at a later time, if the need arises, or that 
we could have the time appropriately 
divided and charged to the two sides, 
whoever may be in control of the time. 
I ask unanimous consent that that be 
done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, just be- 
fore my distinguished senior colleague 
yields the floor, I would like to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to say that 
I think he has spelled out very clearly 
and very plainly the proper distinction 
that should be drawn between Cambodia 
and the other Southeast Asian nations, It 
would be a fatal error, in my judgment, 
to assume that our thoughts and atti- 
tudes as they may be formulated toward 
other countries there ought to apply with 
equal efficacy to the nation of Cambodia. 

I would hope that Members of the Sen- 
ate will heed his persuasive admonitions, 
because I think they deserve the kind of 
serious consideration that his sponsor- 
ship implies. 

It seems to me that for good and suffi- 
cient reasons many people believe we 
should either cut bait or get out of 
Southeast Asia and turn over the whole 
country to those who may succeed there. 
There are compelling reasons now not to 
take that course, as my senior colleague 
has pointed out. We are getting out of 
Vietnam and most people do not disagree 
with that course of action. 

I agree with my senior colleague that 
we should not advertise ahead of time 
when we propose to leave there. However, 
we certainly do not believe in any man- 
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ner at all that we ought to assume that 
the attitudes that may have been formed 
with respect to other Southeast Asian 
nations apply with equal validity to 
Cambodia. 

I commend my senior colleague for the 
position he has taken. I shall support 
him. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague from Wyoming for his over- 
generous statements. 

THE CAMBODIA CEILING 


Mr. President, the Senate is being 
asked to set a limit below what the Pres- 
ident has requested in support of the 
brave stand that the people of Cambodia 
are taking against a foreign invader. 

We are asked to set this limit, against 
the President’s advice, on the eve of his 
departure to Peking and Moscow on di- 
plomatic missions of momentous impor- 
tance. Instead of giving him a vote of 
confidence to strengthen his hand, we 
are asked to pare down the support for 
his new policy even before he has had 
a chance to show whether it will work, 

I cannot in good conscience join in a 
vote of no confidence in these circum- 
stances. 

Let us look at the reason why some 
members of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee want to set this limit 
at this time. The reason is right in the 
report where it says: 

It was felt by many members... that a 
reduction in the funds available for United 
States operations in Cambodia would serve 
to restrain what they perceive to be a tend- 
ency to duplicate in Cambodia an entire 
range of United States supported programs 
of the type which have resulted in ever deep- 
er and seemingly endless involvement in 
other countries of Southeast Asia. 


There has been no lack of advertise- 
ment of this feeling either in the Senate 
or in the press. Nor has there been any 
lack of assurance from the administra- 
tion that the old policies have been dis- 
carded. We all know that next month 
there will be an announcement of still 
further accelerations in the withdrawal 
of our troops from Vietnam. Moscow 
and Peking know this, too. Has the time 
not arrived now to stop just advertising 
our anguish and start instead supporting 
the President in his efforts to change 
policy? 

Hasn’t the time come to stop being 
haunted by the past and start looking 
at the future instead? 

Just supposé for a moment that resist- 
ance in Cambodia should weaken on 
the eve of the President’s trips. Do we 
want to appear as an accomplice to such 
an eventuality? 

Do we want to weaken our support for 
a nation that is engaging some five 
divisions of North Vietnamese troops 
that otherwise might be redeployed to 
fight in Vietnam? 

Do we want to risk slowing down the 
Vietnamization program and the with- 
drawal of our troops in this way? 

Cambodia is not Vietnam or Laos. 
There is no secret war there. There are 
no American troops, only a small, agra- 
rian nation invaded by its neighbor with 
an expeditionary force of some 65,000 
men. It is a neutral nation whose eastern 
marshes had for years been occupied by 
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the northern invader, preoccupied with 
the war in Vietnam. 

In February and March of 1970 the 
invader moved out of his sanctuary to 
attack his unwilling host, marching on 
the Cambodian capital and other key 
cities. He faced only a poorly equipped 
Cambodian Army of some 35,000 to 45,000 
men. But those men were determined to 
fight. They have made their fight effec- 
tive so far in part because of the allied 
incursions into the Cambodian sanctu- 
aries in May and June of 1970, incursions 
which served the dual purpose of per- 
mitting accelerated withdrawal of our 
troops from Vietnam. 

The administration is asking $34 mil- 
lion to continue our support for these gal- 
lant people. The money is needed for 
guns and ammunition, and one-third of 
it, for vehicles, spare parts, petroleum 
products, building materials, fertilizers 
and the like to sustain a military buildup 
that has torn thousands from their nor- 
mal economic pursuits and loosed the 
kind of inflation that is always the real 
secret weapon of troublemakers in times 
of national emergency. 

Other nations are participating in this 
support operation. This very week Cam- 
bodia and the International Monetary 
Fund announced an economic reform 
program in which many countries will 
participate with the aim of preventing in- 
filation from sapping the strength of the 
Cambodia people and becoming the 
banker of corruption. 

There is no evidence before us to sug- 
gest that the money being asked is too 
much for the objectives being sought. The 
reduction being asked by some members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee in no way denies the gallant and 
heroic stand of the Cambodian people. 
We are asked to reduce this request only 
out of a combination of distrust for the 
President and fear of reviving the old 
policies of the past. 

That is why I say we should now stop 
just advertising our anguish and start 
looking ahead. Let us not send the Presi- 
dent off to Moscow and Peking with a 
vote of no confidence. Let us not lend 
credence to those who already may think 
he is traveling with his hat in his hand. 

More than a year ago Cambodia ap- 
pealed to the world for help against the 
invaders. It was reminiscent of another 
appeal 35 years ago, by the leader of an- 
other small nation, Ethiopia, that was 
wantonly invaded by Mussolini’s armies. 
Then the world’s great powers hung their 
heads in shame. The United States did 
not do that this time. The nearly unan- 
imous vote in the Senate only last 
December sounded a much different note. 

The legislation said then, and it says 
now, that the Senate’s action should not 
be considered “as a commitment by the 
United States to Cambodia for its de- 
fense.” Cambodia is not asking us to 
commit ourselves to its defense; only 
Cambodians have made that commit- 
ment, 

But are we to say now that we are just 
too powerless to help? Are we to advertise 
this view to all the world on the eve of 
the President's trips? 

The world is fully aware that the 
United States must establish priorities in 
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the use of its wealth and power in the 
1970’s more stringent than those that 
prevailed in the 1960’s This is no longer 
an issue either at home or abroad. But 
a nation that doesn’t accord priority to 
foreign policy is a nation that dooms it- 
self in advance in dealing with others. 

Cambodia is the first, acid test of the 
Nixon doctrine. That test must not fail 
in the Senate of the United States be- 
fore it has had a chance to work where 
it is supposed to work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
the fiscal year 1969 the administration 
asked for no money at all for Cambodia. 
In the fiscal year 1970, for $8.9 million. 
In the fiscal year 1971, $282 million. In 
the fiscal year 1972, $330 million. 

We have studied the situation in Cam- 
bodia, and cannot agree there is no do- 
mestic insurgency in that country. The 
facts are American officials reported to us 
a growth in the Khmer Rouge from 3,000 
in May of 1970 to 10,000 as of December 
1970. 

Mr. President, what the bill would do 
is simply set a ceiling on expenditures in 
Cambodia that could not be evaded by 
any executive branch department or 
agency, including the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

It would close any loophole regarding 
the transferability of Defense Depart- 
ment funds and the method of setting a 
value on excess supplies. 

It would limit the future South Viet- 
namese ground operations in Cambodia. 

It would prevent the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency from starting upon the 
kind of irregular training program it now 
has in Laos or, in fact, from beginning 
any large scale program in Cambodia 
without coming to Congress for author- 
ization. 

Based on testimony in open session it 
is now clear the Pentagon is not conduct- 
ing the war in Laos. It therefore must be 
conducted by the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Finally, we would establish a bench- 
mark of the cost to the United States of 
all of our activities in Cambodia, a total 
which we have never established. No 
American citizen, no Member of the Sen- 
ate, no member of any committee in the 
Congress, knows what we are spending 
out there. Surely we should have some 
guide for future years. 

There was a time in the Senate when 
if people were told that this or that was 
wanted by an aide in the White House, 
that in itself would react against a bill. 

Again, if the McGee amendment is de- 
feated, I will ask for a perfecting amend- 
ment which will give every penny the ad- 
ministration now says it needs in Cam- 
bodia. In other words, we will follow the 
same course with respect to Cambodia 
that only a few days ago the Senate ap- 
proved with respect to Laos. 

Again also, the reason I object to the 
pending amendment is that it eliminates 
the Congress from having any authority 
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as to what will or will not be spent in 
the development of our position in Cam- 
bodia. That is the issue, Mr. President. 
Do we or do we not, as Senators, deserve 
to have any say with respect to future 
money authorization? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Does the Senator from New Jersey wish 
to speak at this time? 

Mr. CASE. No; any time will be appro- 
priate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think it would be a great mistake to in- 
crease the military aid by $40 million and 
supporting assistance by $22.4 million. 
This would result in an overall increase 
in the authorization for military activi- 
ties of $62.4 million. 

As to the Cambodian amendment, I 
very reluctantly supported the Senator 
from Missouri's amendment in commit- 
tee because it was to some extent a limi- 
tation. 

I regret he feels it is necessary to offer 
an additional amendment but neverthe- 
less that was only a contingency in the 
event the present amendment is reject- 
ed. 

In my opinion, the present amendment 
should be rejected. When I recall what 
the administration was then saying about 
Cambodia only last year, it only indi- 
cates how clearly we are moving toward 
an involvement which is ever deeper and 
from which it will be evermore difficult 
to extricate oursleves. 

On May 5 of last year, Secretary of 
Defense Laird said at Fort Gordon, Ga.: 

We are not going to get involved with the 
Cambodian army or with military operations 
in Cambodia. This (Cambodian invasion) ts 
not an operation to widen the war. It is an 
operation to help hasten the end of the war. 


On May 8, in a news conference, Presi- 
dent Nixon said: 

I would expect that the South Vieinamese 
would come out at approximately the same 
time that we do because when we come out 
our logistical support and air support will 
also come out with them. 


Concerning, a May 13, 1970, news con- 
ference by the Secretary of State the fol- 
lowing was reported: 

Asked at his news conference whether 
“what you are ruling out, only, is that we will 
not get involved directly, militarily, in sup- 
porting the Lon Nol government,” Rogers re- 
plied, “That's correct. I don't believe our goy- 
ernment has a commitment to Cambodia. Our 
commitment is to our own forces.” 


Then, on June 3 in his report to the 
Nation on Cambodia the President 
stated: 

The only remaining American activity in 
Cambodia after July 1 will be air missions to 
interdict the movement of enemy troops and 
material where I find that is necessary to 
protect the lives and security of our men in 
South Vietnam. 


So time after time last year we were 
assured that it was not the intention of 
our Government to become militarily in- 
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volved in Cambodia. Recently we have 
reports of what happened in Cambodia— 
the abolition of their National Assembly, 
of any vestiges of what is called the 
democratic system. Suddenly we are con- 
fronted with the demand for a very large 
increase of money for Cambodia together 
with an abolition of democratic govern- 
ment. 

It is very ironic that time after time 
we are told the purpose of our continuing 
the war in Vietnam and Cambodia is to 
assure them self-determination, and in 
the face of that, we see the establish- 
ment of military dictatorships. 

In a very general way this whole op- 
eration strikes me as being quite incon- 
sistent with what I believe to be—the 
way I interpreted it, at least—the policy 
of the President in initiating his trip to 
Moscow, both of which have been in- 
terpreted to mean he is seeking a de- 
tente, an accommodation, and, if you 
like, Mr, President, a normalization of 
our relations with the Communist world. 

I recall the words of the Attorney 
General that we should watch what the 
administration does and not what it 
says. These actions, both here and in 
Laos, strike me as being quite inconsist- 
ent with the determination to seek a 
detente and a normalization of our rela- 
tions with China and the Soviet Union. 
On the contrary, the actions, rather than 
the accompanying words, seem designed 
to transfer the war from South Vietnam 
into Cambodia and Laos. 

My own view is that Cambodia is per- 
haps more sensitive and more dangerous 
in its potential effect upon the Presi- 
dent’s success in Peking than Laos. We 
all know that Prince Sihanouk, who was 
thrown out by the Army under the lead- 
ership of Lon Nol, the present Prime 
Minister, or dictator, I suppose is the 
more proper way to describe it, is now 
living in Peking. There are many evi- 
dences that the Government in Peking 
considers itseif to have a special interest 
in the Government in Cambodia, one 
for which they regard with a special 
feeling of responsibility. I think the 
longer we prolong the war, and certainly 
we do so by expanding it in Cambodia, 
the more difficult it will become for the 
President to achieve any significant 
agreement with the Chinese looking to- 
ward the normalization of our relations 
with them. 

I am quite puzzled by the inconsist- 
ency of this program and it is the one 
thing that raises a doubt in my mind 
about what the administration’s purpose 
is in going to Peking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr, President, I have stated on a num- 
ber of occasions that I approve of the 
President’s initiative in both of the cases 
I mentioned. I approve his going to Pe- 
king to seek to rectify what I think has 
become more evident was a mistaken 
policy originating back in the late 1940s 
in regard to China and to the Far East. 

I had hoped that we were in the proc- 
ess of resuming a more sensible policy, 
the reestablishment of normal relations. 
The recent vote of the UN, regardless of 
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how much we may regret the effect upon 
Taiwan, nevertheless was a step in the 
right direction with regard to China. It 
was a step which this administration fa- 
vored and which I believe the country 
favored, But now to proceed to vastly in- 
crease our involvement in Cambodia 
seems to me to be designed to undo the 
good that has come out of the efforts at 
reconciliation with China. 

In this connection I find an article in 
the New York Times of October 13 very 
disturbing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield myself 3 
more minutes. 

The article reads: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are said to have 
designed a costly program of “pacification” 
and other unconyentional warfare for Cam- 
bodia to protect South Vietnam’s western 
flank as Americans continue their with- 
drawal from Indochina. 

They have also proposed a series of budget 
devices to augment the funds that Congress 
will Se asked to provide for expanding the 
Cambodian Army over the next five years. 

The Chiefs submitted their program last 
month Defense Melvin R. 
Laird, according to Congressional sources. 
Mr. Laird, who has been bargaining with the 
Chiefs since June about the cost of the ef- 
fort, is described as still reluctant about the 
latest version, which would double spend- 
ing to about $500-million a year by 1977. 


The article goes on, but I shall not 
read it all. This is an indication of what 
is in store for us if we continue to au- 
thorize and appropriate funds for expan- 
sion of the war in Cambodia. 


APSE TREE 
to Secretary of 


I want to read another paragraph. Be- 
fore doing so, I ask unanimous consent 
that the entire article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JOINT CHIEFS Samp To Devise COSTLY 
CAMBODIA WAR PLAN 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 12.—The Joint Chiefs of 
Staif are said to have designed a costly pro- 
gram of “pacification” and other unconyen- 
tional warfare for Cambodia to protect South 
Vietnam’s western flank as Americans con- 
tinue their withdrawal from Indochina, 

They have also proposed a series of budget 
devices tO augment the funds that Con- 
gress will be asked to provide for expanding 
the Cambodian Army over the next five 
years. 

The Chiefs submitted their program last 
month to Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird, according to Congressional sources. 
Mr. Laird, who has been bargaining with 
the Chiefs since June about the cost of the 
effort, is described as still reluctant about 
the latest version, which would double 
spending to about $500-million a year by 
1977, g 

The final decision, however, will rest with 
a senior policy review group run by Henry A. 
Kissinger, the President’s adviser on national 
security affairs. 

How to protect Cambodia from the North 
Vietnamese forces and deny them the use of 
Cambodian territory for attacks against 
South Vietnam’s population centers has be- 
come a major problem for Pentagon planners. 
As the American forces in Vietnam are re- 
duced to 50,000 men, at the most, and come 
to rely on air power for operations in the 
rest of Indochina, the planners are looking 
to indigenous forces to carry the burden in 
ground combat. 
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With a first-year grant of $185-million in 
military aid and §$70-million in economic 
aid, the Cambodian Army has already been 
expanded from 30,000 men in April, 1970— 
when American forces invaded the North 
Vietnamese “sanctuaries” in Cambodia—to 
a current strength of about 180,000. The 
Cambodians are said to have fought well, 
but most of them are no match yet for the 
60,000 North Vietnamese in their country, 
mostly east of the Mekong River. 


SAIGON’S TROOPS UNPOPULAR 


South Vietnamese troops have periodically 
moved into Cambodia to help out, but they 
are no more popular among Cambodians 
than the Communists forces from the north 
and will in any case be needed for the de- 
fense of their own territory. 

When the Joint Chiefs of Staff first consid- 
ered the problem last June, they proposed a 
1971-72 military aid program of $350-million, 
Congressional informants report. Secretary 
Laird said that he could not afford that much 
and that Congress would not support such an 
increase. 

The chiefs said that with $200-million in 
military aid they could not increase the 
size of the Cambodian Army, but for $275- 
million they could expand it to 225,000 men. 
Mr. Laird’s budget pruners said that such an 
increase in strength could probably be 
achieved with $252-miltion. 

But as finally submitted to Congress, the 
Cambodian aid program called for $200-mil- 
lion in military aid, $110 million in economic 
assistance and $15-million worth of agricul- 
tural commodities, for a total of $325-million. 
This was a net increase of $61-million over 
last year's allocations. 


ALTERNATE PLANS OFFERED 


Nonetheless, in explaining their elaborate 
military plans to Mr. Laird, in a memoran- 
dum dated Aug. 30, the Joint Chiefs indi- 
cated that they could get around the Limit 
on military spending and proceed with the 
build-up. 

According to informants, the Chiefs offered 
four different ways of generating an addi- 
tional $52-million so as to add 40,000 troops 
to the Cambodian Army and also raise the 
“paramilitary” force of armed civilians to 
143,000. 

The first way would be simply to transfer 
$52-million from the economic aid program 
to military spending, which can be done 
Fater in the fiscal year simply by the Ad- 
ministration's notifying Congress. The sec- 
ond way would be to use the economic aid 
fund for the purchase of all “common use” 
items such as trucks and jeeps, which have 
military as well as civilian value, thus free- 
ing other military funds. 

A third way would be to increase procure- 
ment for the United States Army by $52-mil- 
lion and give the materiel to the Cambodians, 
for “repayment” later. The fourth way would 
be to make some exceptions in Defense De- 
partment supply regulations, declaring addi- 
tional equipment to be “excess” and deliver- 
ing it to the Cambodians. 

The Pentagon planners said they were 
looking ahead to further increases in the 
Cambodian Army, so that it would number 
256,000 men by mid-1973 and more than 
300,000 men by 1977. The paramilitary units, 
they believe, must be augmented to nearly 
200,000 by mid-1973 and more than 500,000 
in 1977. This would mean arming about 10 
per cent of Cambodia’s population of 7 mil- 
lion, or nearly half the adult male popula- 
tion, 

The Joint Chiefs would provide for a mech- 
anized brigade, an artillery brigade and 
coastal patrol units, as well as ground troops 
and extensive logistic support. They would 
look to the Agency for International Devel- 
opment to help finance the paramilitary de- 
fense forces, including the police. The Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency would be asked to 
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mount additional programs and to provide 
airlift support. 

The program of activity drawn up by the 
Joint Chiefs is divided into four headings, 
labeled “Pacification,” “Unconventional War- 
fare,” “Psychological Operations” and “Civil 
Affairs.” The country would be divided into 
eight pacification areas and this program 
would be supervised by a new United States 
Deputy Ambassador—as In South Vietnam— 
in a new embassy structure. 

The Pentagon would also establish a three- 
nation military committee with the Cam- 
bodians and South Vietnamese, in which the 
Defense Department would be represented 
through Gen. Frederick ©. Weyand, the dep- 
uty commander of American forces In Viet- 
nam. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to call at- 
tention to this paragraph: 

The Pentagon planners said they were look- 
ing ahead to further increases in the Cam- 
bodian Army, so that it would number 256,- 
000 men by mid-1973 and more than 300,000 
men by 1977. The paramilitary units, they 
believe, must be augmented to nearly 200,- 
000 by mid-1973 and more than 500,000 in 
1977. This would mean arming about 10 per- 
cent of Cambodia’s population of 7 million, 
or nearly half the adult male population. 


Mr. President, I cannot think of a more 
certain path to further and serious dis- 
aster for this country than to follow 
the program of the Joint Chiefs described 
in this article. 

This particular authorization, it seems 
to me, is simply the first step along that 
road. When we contrast that with the 
assurances given us last year by the same 
administration about its purposes in 
Cambodia, it certainly leaves room for 
very serious doubt. 

Secretary of State Rogers, in discuss- 
ing this matter with the Committee on 
Foreign Relations last April, said as fol- 
lows: 

Undoubtedly even though the request is 
for military assistance now, it would lead 
to a request for military advisers and if the 
going got tough after we had military ad- 
visers undoubtedly we would be confronted 
with a request for military aid in the form 
of troops, and it might well be that we would 
have a repetition of what happened in South 
Vietnam which, of course, would be, I think, 
a very serious and unfortunate situation. 


That was the Secretary of State’s state- 
ment in April of last year. 

I simply cannot understand, it is be- 
yond my comprehension, why the Senate 
would wish to encourage the expansion 
of the war into Cambodia, and the as- 
sumption of full responsibility for arm- 
ing one-half of the adult population of 
Cambodia. What possible good can come 
of such a policy? 

This policy is, in my opinion, almost 
certain, if we carry it through, to create 
a very serious problem for the President, 
if he is serious about seeking normal 
relations with the People’s Republie of 
China. 

While I personally did not approve 
even of the $250 million ceiling, I went 
along with it because it was an attempt 
to cut back on the proposal by the 
administration. 

I realize, in view of the recent votes in 
this body, that there seems to have grown 
in the Senate the feeling that we are not 
to take any responsibility in decisions of 
this kind. We did not take any respon- 
sibility in the decisions over control of 
affairs in Vietnam. I shall not recall that 
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sad history, but it cost us a great deal. 
We should have taken that responsibil- 
ity. I regret very much that we did not. 
But the cost has been enormous. 

I think we are simply starting down the 
road, as Mr. Rogers himseif stated, to- 
ward what could be a very serious and 
unfortunate situation. 

Whenever I or other Members of this 
body have raised doubts about the deter- 
mination of the administration to act to 
fully disengage from Indochina, we are 
accused of questioning the administra- 
tion's eredibility, and so on. Some of my 
colleagues become very irritated; but I 
am unable to reconcile the program of 
expanding the war in Cambodia and in 
Laos with any real determination to end 
the war in Indochina altogether. It is 
more consistent, on the other hand, with 
a plan to strengthen our military forces 
in Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand for the 
indefinite future—in other words, a plan 
for not disengaging in Indochina or in 
Southeast Asia. 

This is a very broad and important 
policy decision. If we do not wish to con- 
tinue to seek military domination in that 
area, to maintain a military presence 
there, then we should not proceed to give 
the amount of money to create the kind 
of armed forces that this authorization 
would provide. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 2 
more minutes. 

I went along with the limitation in the 
bill by the Senator from Missouri, large 
as it is, $250 million, although, as I said, 
it is larger than I like, because I thought 
it was at least a restriction. But now the 
Senator from Wyoming proposes to re- 
move the limitation altogether, or actual- 
ly to increase the amount to be spent in 
Cambodia, I would certainly prefer the 
original proposal of the Senator from 
Missouri if I had to make a choice be- 
tween it and the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, which has no limit 
at all, and which amounts to a reaffirma- 
tion of the principle that the Senate of 
the United States has no business try- 
ing to exercise an influence upon policy 
decisions involving an indefinite military 
eccupation of Southeast Asian countries. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. I put figures in the 
Record before, but will repeat them: In 
fiscal 1969. nothing was asked for Cam- 
bodia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON, In fiseal 1970, $8.9 
million was asked for; In fiscal 1971, $282 
million; in fiscal 1972, $380 million. 

Our committee sent investigators to 
Cambodia. They went at it thoroughly. 
I do not want to take more time as to 
disagreements, but based on what they 
told uz about some of the statements 
made by the Senator from Wyoming on 
the floor this afternoon are not right. 
Again, however, I would confine this 
discussion from my point of view to one 
basic issue 

Does the Senate want to have any posi- 
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tion when it comes to authorization and/ 
or appropriation of funds for the Fed- 
eral Gevernment? If the amendment of 
the Senator from Wyoming is passed, it 
would be to me, and I believe to any 
objective person, a blank check. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Under such policy, 
how could anyone challenge a statement 
that the Senate was becoming the House 
of Lords, even less, a figurehead in our 
Government despite the constitutional 
division of powers? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
right. It is a complete abdieation of any 
responsibility by the Senate, and I, of 
course, am utterly opposed to it, as I 
have said. 

I applaud the Senator from Missouri 
for making the effort, and I certainly 
do. not eriticize him for offering the per- 
feeting amendment, as a practical mat- 
ter, to try to retain the principle, at 
least, of participation by the Senate. 

I still cannot reconeile myself to this 
vast increase in Cambodia, because I 
think it runs counter to what we have 
been led to believe is the policy of this 
country with regard to withdrawal from 
Southeast Asia. 

So I do not criticize in any way the 
Senator from Missouri. He is seeking to 
establish a principle with which I am in 
agreement. But beyond that, I think it is 
a disaster for us to go down the road of 
this enormous involvement in Cambodia. 

Last year the administration spent 
over $110 million before they ever asked 
Congress for anything, by borrowing it 
from other sources. There was no au- 
thorization at all. Of course, the facts 
are that the present administration, like 
its predecessor, does not believe Con- 
gress has anything to add to the demo- 
cratic process of government. The only 
thing they think we are good for is to 
appropriate whatever they would like. 
But when it comes to questioning what 
is the policy of the country and what 
the money is spent for, we are out of 
order, in the eyes of the executive 
branch, 

This attitude is nothing new; it has 
been growing ever since we became in- 
volved in these wars. 

I cannot, in good conscience, approve 
of a program for enlarging the war in 
Vietnam or Cambodia, although I under- 
stand the principle the Senator is trying 
to establish. 

Mr. McGEE. Will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. On the Senator’s 
time. 

Mr. MCGEE, On my time, yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. I want to address myself 
to a couple of points the Senator has 
raised. The first is the New York Times 
and other newspaper reports of the as- 
serted grandiose plans of the military-for 
rather ambitious programs in Cambodia. 
It is my understanding, having been 
through that with my chairman in the 
committee, that there is a great differ- 
ence between the contingencies and any 
number of preparations that are project- 
ed and those that may even be seriously 
considered at all. 

We have the assurance, again from 
Secretary Rogers, who made the original 
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statement that the chairman has just al- 
luded to, and all the way down the line, 
that under no circumstances are they 
even looking at figures such as those that 
were reported in the press; that as a mat- 
ter of fact it is a far more modest pic- 
ture that results from the hard facts of 
life that now confront Cambodia, an in- 
dependent country, still independent, 
still mostly united, but being assaulted 
by the presence within its borders of 
some 50,000 to 60,000 foreign troops. And 
that, as there has been a withdrawal 
from South Vietnam, it is almost ines- 
capable and unavoidable that during 
such a transitional period, there would 
have to be some adjustment in other 
ways, such as military assistance or sup- 
porting assistance. I do not think you 
can have it both ways simultaneously. 

Thus, I would hope that we could keep 
the real relationship of the military pro- 
gram in Cambodia down to size and in 
proper perspective. There is no American 
military expansion in Cambodia. We 
have no troops in Cambodia, And I might 
say that in terms of the Senate relin- 
quishing its responsibilities or forfeiting 
its obligations, becoming a rubberstamp, 
or giving a blank check, the Senate of the 
United States has abdicated nothing. We 
still ride herd on the authorization. We 
still ride herd on every penny that is to 
be spent. For that reason, I refuse to ac- 
cept the suggestion that somehow we are 
running away from something here. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. With all defer- 
ence—— 

Mr. McGEE. There is nothing in my 
amendment that would change the au- 
thorization. There is nothing in my 
amendment that would change the ceil- 
ings under which we operate. There is 
nothing in my amendment that would 
even change the legislation of the Senate 
that there shall be no commitments un- 
dertaken by anybody with respect to 
Cambodia. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What the Senator 
wants is no ceiling at all. He just wants 
to take no position, Why does the Sena- 
tor object to there being a ceiling? 

Mr. McGEE. The answer to that is 
very simple. There is an overall ceiling 
on military assistance, and no one can 
increase it. My objection is that with 
those ceilings, without our authorizing 
and appropriating process, I do not think 
we lend our diplomatic process any cred- 
ibility or our bargaining power any 
muscle, by advertising new impositions 
of restrictions by this body. I do not 
think it belongs there at this time, this 
late in the withdrawal from a long and 
protracted war in that part of the world. 
I do not think it involves in any way 
giving up our role in this body. We are 
still scrutinizing appropriations; we are 
still imposing ceilings on appropriations, 
and none of this changes that in any 
way. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In effect, what the 
Senator is doing is saying that the whole 
amount of this authorization for mili- 
tary assistance could be spent in Cam- 
bodia if the President wishes. He does 
not wish to take any responsibility for 
Cambodia himself. 

There is no ceiling, or even any in- 
formation. You just give them what they 
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ask, but they apparently do not want a 
ceiling, even at the amount they asked, 
because the Senator from Missouri has 
stated he would give them what they 
asked, although I would not do so. But 
the Senator from Wyoming does not 
want any ceiling at all. 

Mr, McGEE. No, the Senator from 
Wyoming has not touched the ceiling. 
He has not mentioned any single ceiling 
this body has imposed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What is the effect 
of the Senator’s amendment if it is not 
to delete the ceiling imposed by the 
amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri? I cannot follow the Senator's rea- 
soning at all. 

Mr. McGEE. My reasoning is that we 
have two courses out of the war right 
now, that are available to us: the nego- 
tiations going on in Paris, and unilateral 
withdrawal at x time down the road. 

I think that most would still hold that 
if it were possible to negotiate a with- 
drawal—it is more dignified—you get 
more quid pro quo. It may not be possi- 
ble, but the option is still there, and I 
think we encroach upon the possibility 
when we inject this arbitrary figure. 

But this overall ceiling on military ex- 
penditures, I have not objected to. That 
is the simple explanation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, But there is $565 
million authorized for military assist- 
ance. The Senator would permit spend- 
ing all of that in Cambodia, if the Presi- 
dent wishes to. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not have the 
floor. The Senator from Wyoming has 
the floor. 

Mr. McGEE. I responded on my time. 
I assumed the Senator from Arkansas 
was responding on his. It does not matter 
that much; I yield to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator. 

In support of the position of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, there was a point in 
time in the Laotian situation when the 
total amount of money the people of the 
United States knew was being spent in 
Laos was $52 million; and this when ac- 
tually over $1.5 billion was being spent 
for activities in and over that country. 
We finally straightened that out. They 
still got their money, but at least Con- 
gress had knowledge of it. 

The Senator speaks of our approach- 
ing the end of the Cambodian operation. 
Actually, the Cambodian operation is 
only beginning. It started in 1970, and 
this is 1971. 

Where did they get the money which 
they spent in Cambodia, the $110 mil- 
lion? They simply took it from other 
programs, without our knowledge. 

All we are trying for here is account- 
ability for the money spent when they 
spend it. 

I say in all good conscience—does the 
Senator from Wyoming know whether 
there is any accuracy in the various re- 
ports about major additional plans for 
Cambodia, far larger than anything we 
have talked about or heard about? Are 
there any new plans he was briefed on 
this morning at the White House which 
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the rest of us do not know about? There 
have been many such reports in the 
press, 

The whole Cambodia operation has 
been run without adequate authorization 
or approval, let alone actual appropria- 
tions. If this amendment goes through, 
in effect, anything can be done in Cam- 
bodia in the future as has been done in 
the past—without knowledge of the 
Congress. 

Mr. McGEE, I cannot agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I should like to respond 
on my time. Is that permissible? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to yield to 
the Senator from New Jersey, who has 
been seeking recognition. 

Mr. McGEE. If I may respond to the 
Senator from Missouri, I will conclude, 
so that the Senator from New Jersey 
may proceed, if that is agreeable. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. McGEE, Otherwise, it will lose its 
relativity to the comments of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

It is my recollection, in all of the Cam- 
bodian questions, that as this question 
emerged from a limbo in which it had 
rested uneasily for many years, because 
of a kind of detente that all sides seemed 
to respect for a very long time, there were 
North Vietnamese troops in Cambodia 
at the same time they were not wanted 
there by the Cambodian Government, 
even by Prince Sihanouk. In fact, at the 
time he was replaced as the head of his 
government, he was in Moscow petition- 
ing for assistance to try to get the North 
Vietnamese out of his country. 

That uneasy situation exploded in the 
process of withdrawal from Vietnam be- 
cause of the exploitation of sanctuaries 
along the frontier. For that reason, Cam- 
bodia became a special geographical 
factor in the policy consideration. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I might say that it is my rec- 
ollection that, as the need in Cambo- 
dia developed, the request was submitted 
to us. We approved it, and ultimately it 
was measured in supplemental appro- 
priation terms. 

I reemphasize that the ceilings are 
here. It would be inconceivable to imag- 
ine that the President would absorb or 
lap up all military assistance funds that 
are likewise committed to ongoing pro- 
grams in other parts of the world. I think 
it is unrealistic to assume that he is go- 
ing to seize that sort of thing and move 
them all into Cambodia. 

We have a specific set of guidelines. 
We do not have to go to breakfast to get 
those. They are as public as the New 
York Times and the Pentagon papers. We 
have, likewise, a description of the per- 
sonnel there. An American military pres- 
ence is conspicuous by its absence, and 
we are assured that it is not about to 
move in there. Congress has decreed that 
it not move in there. Congress has fur- 
ther decreed that there should be no 
commitment to Cambodia—period. 

It is within these ground rules I have 
suggested, therefore, we ought to keep 
our cool on this situation and at least 
try to give the President the benefit of 
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the doubt, since this is a completely dif- 
ferent set of circumstances requiring that 
we not hamstring, through the public ap- 
proach the Senator from Missouri sug- 
gests, in the pending foreign aid bill. 

I might conclude that point with the 
reminder that the military program in 
Cambodia, an independent country so 
far, now includes, I am advised, 180,000 
troops, most of whom are armed with 
relatively simple military equipment. But 
it is necessary, if they are going to de- 
fend themselves and are not going to be 
defended by someone else, that they have 
some means of defense. At the time Si- 
hanouk left the country, they were a 
loosely slung collection of bands of 
quasi- and para-military organizations. 
In terms of paramilitary groups that 
were talked about in some of the news 
releases, I would say that we ought not 
confuse those with anybody’s military 
standards. A group armed with shotguns 
is hardly an effective military force. It is 
a local policing operation in the immedi- 
ate village. 

So it is important, I would argue, to 
allow Cambodia, as an independency that 
is generally united, that still has a gov- 
ernment which is on-going, at least the 
dignity of being able to cover its flanks 
and, incidentally, to cover our withdrawal 
flanks in the process. I do not see that 
that does violence to the Senate, to the 
integrity of any Member, or to the wis- 
dom of a policy that says that we should 
withdraw from Southeast Asia with 
responsibility. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
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whatever time he desires. 

Mr. CASE, Mr. President, how much 
time do we have on our side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has 23 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. CASE, I should like 5 minutes, or 
perhaps 10 all together. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. All right. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am a co- 
sponsor of the amendment that the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming would seek to strike 
from the bill. 

My particular contribution to that 
restriction on our operations or activity 
in Cambodia was the part dealing with 
the ceiling of 200 American personnel 
and 50 third country personnel of other 
countries. Senator SYMINGTON and I 
pooled our amendments, and the joint 
amendment was adopted by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations by a vote of 10 
to 3, as I recall. 

I disagree with nothing that has been 
said in support of retaining the com- 
mittee language in the bill. I would goa 
little further in some respects. It seems 
clear to me that we in Congress not only 
have the right but also the duty to 
examine the Cambodian question and to 
make our independent decision. 

I believe that in the circumstances we 
have a duty, before granting the request 
of the administration to find out what 
are the long range administration plans 
for Cambodia. We should have this in- 
formation in any event before we make 
current appropriations or current au- 
thorizations. We ought to know what, in 
the judgment of the administration, the 
proposed funding level would lead to in 
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the future. We cannot make an intelli- 
gent decision ourselves unless we know 
that. 

The future administration’s plans take 
on particular importance because we 
have evidence that has not been chal- 
lenged in any way as to what the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff consider necessary for a 
military solution in this small part of 
Indochina. I am, of course, referring to 
the New York Times article which the 
Senator from Missouri and the Senator 
from Arkansas mentioned. 

The Joint Chiefs say they are going 
to need 220,000 Cambodians in the regu- 
lar Military Establishment this year and 
a very large number in paramilitary 
forces establishment. Moreover, they 
projéct a need for more than 800,000 
Cambodians under arms by 1977. Under 
this plan, the cost to the United States 
will more than double over the next 5 
years. 

I do not challenge the military judg- 
ment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to 
what is necessary, but if the Joint Chiefs 
are correct on what is going to be neces- 
sary to achieve a military solution, then 
the policy of achieving that military solu- 
tion is the wrong policy. 

The chairman has mentioned re- 
ports—and they have not been chal- 
lenged—that the 170,000 currently in the 
Cambodian military establishment will 
increase until by 1977 half that little 
country’s able bodied men will bear arms. 
And this militarization of Cambodia will 
be done at the expense of the American 
taxpayer. The Cambodian economy has 
already been virtually destroyed by the 
war, so we will be paying the cost of sup- 
porting 7 million Cambodians. 

Well, we should do so, if we put them 
into this position by means of our mili- 
tary aid. There would be a moral obli- 
gation on our part not to leave them. 
But the question facing us is whether or 
not we want to undertake that moral 
obligation; whether or not we want to 
undertake the moral responsibility for 
deciding if Cambodia shall be on a war 
basis for the next generation, or indefi- 
nitely: 

That is what is involved here. It is not 
just a question of a little more money 
or a little greater strength. It is a ques- 
tion of making decisions now that will 
make inevitable American involvement 
or withdrawal. If we choose involvement, 
then the involvement will take on an in- 
definite character because there is no 
other way, if the course projected by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is followed. 

It is up to us to say no. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is ex- 
actly the real point. It is not just the 
money or the difference between $250, 
$290, or $300 million. That is not really 
the question. The time to make the deci- 
sion is when we first undertake the obli- 
gation to go forward with the plan and 
pledge to go down the line. If we give 
them this now, it will be an approval. If 
we retain the ceiling the committee put 
in, at least we express a view as to policy, 
even though we give them the money. 
That is one virtue of the Senator's 
amendment and that is the reason I sup- 
port it. 

If we take the other view, then we have 
declined to take any position on the 
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broad policy the Senator is talking about. 
That is the way it seems to me. 

Mr. CASE. Just let me make one more 
point on the argument of the Senator 
from Wyoming that we should allow the 
President flexibility so that it may be 
used at the bargaining table in Paris. 

North Vietnam is not going to be per- 
suaded to make any concessions unless it 
sees some advantage to itself by doing 
so. That has always been true in re- 
gard to the Vietnamese situation. There 
was never any real chance of the North 
Vietnamese making a deal in which they 
would be the losers. It has been per- 
fectly clear from the beginning to 
everyone who thought about it, that 
America would not indefinitely support 
the war itself in Vietnam. It is, I suggest, 
equally true that the United States of 
America will not indefinitely support a 
war in Cambodia. There will be a time 
coming, Mr. President, when this will so 
go against the grain of the people of 
this country, the killing, and the, de- 
struction of a country, that America will 
not support it. The American people will 
not support indefinitely the kind of pro- 
gram that the Joint Chiefs of Staff say 
is necessary if a military solution is 
sought. 

Thus, Mr. President, the time is now 
to decide that such a solution will not be 
sought. 

There is no real flexibility in a military 
solution wher everyone, including the 
North Vietnamese, must know that 
the alternative proposed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is not something that the 
American people will support in the long 
run. It is not a sound long-term policy. 
In my judgment, therefore, we should 
not permit the kind of flexibility that will 
permit us, step by step, to get into that 
situation. f 

Accordingly, the time has come, I be- 
lieve, Mr. President, when the Senate and 
the Congress as a whole must exercise 
their constitutional authority. 

I therefore believe that to strike the 
Symington-Case amendment from the 
bill would be very unfortunate. 

RESTRICTIONS ON AID TO CAMBODIA 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the McGee 
amendment is designed to restore the full 
amount of assistance—$330 million— 
which the administration believes. is es- 
sential for Cambodia. 

CAMBODIA AID IS GOOD POLICY 

It is good policy to assist any free na- 
tion which is willing to conduct its own 
defense with our arms and equipment. It 
is particularly important to assist Cam- 
bodia now Cambodian self-defense ef- 
forts have a direct bearing upon the Viet- 
namization program and on the rate at 
which we can withdraw our troops from 
Indochina. Progress in these areas will 
be a direct result of our assistance to 
Cambodia. 

CAMBODIAN FORCES HELP THE UNITED STATES IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 

Cambodian forces, assisted by South 
Vietnamese forces in east. Cambodia, tie 
down the equivalent of five enemy divi- 
sions and have disrupted the enemy’s 
supply lines. A drastic reduction in our 
support to Cambodia would release these 
enemy divisions for offensive operations 
comprising all that has been accom- 
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plished to date. By December, we will 
have withdrawn over 420,000 American 
troops from Asia—we cannot tie the 
hands of the executive branch by impos- 
ing arbitrary ceilings at this time. This 
program is designed to get our boys out 
of Vietnam not to involve us in 
Cambodia. 

I believe the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, in setting a $250 million limit on 
our assistance to Cambodia, acted on 
false premises which could result in pro- 
longing American involvement in South- 
east Asia. 

THE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
MISLEADS 

The Foreign Relations Committee's 
report states that the executive branch 
has considered reducing the economic as- 
sistance program to Cambodia by $50 
million. This is not correct. The admin- 
istration’s position on the Cambodian 
program has been that Cambodia needs 
assistance totaling $330 million, of 
which ($200 million will be for military 
assistance and $130 million will be for 
economic assistance). The administra- 
tion has also made it clear that some 
adjustments might have to be made be- 
tween these two assistance programs if 
circumstances in Cambodia should 
change. 

The committee report also states that 
the $250 million limitation was designed 
to: “duplicate in Cambodia an entire 
range of U.S. supported programs of the 
type which have resulted in (sic) ever 
deeper and seemingly endless involve- 
ment in other countries of Southeast 
Asia.” 

In short, the committee is suggesting 
that policies designed to get us out of 
Vietnam are also going to get us deeply 
involved in Cambodia. I believe that an 
objective review of the facts would not 
sustain this conclusion. 

CAMBODIAN NATIONALISM 

Even before Prince Sihanouk was 
overthrown, Cambodia was caught up 
in the Indochinese conflict. On June 11, 
1969, Prince Sihanouk publicly an- 
nounced that his country was at war 
with North Vietnam and the Vietcong. 
Its territory was then being used by the 
North Vietnamese and the Vietcong as 
base and supply areas. Indeed, Prince 
Sihanouk was attempting to secure Rus- 
sian and Chinese support to prevent in- 
creased North Vietnamese use of Cam- 
bodian territory when he was over- 
thrown for internal political reasons. 

When this occurred, the North Viet- 
namese abandoned all pretense of re- 
spect for Cambodian neutrality and be- 
gan an overt invasion. 

Faced with this onslaught, the Cam- 
bodian people rallied together. They 
joined the armed forces, which have 
grown from 35,000 to 40,000 in 1970, to 
200,000 today. The Cambodian army is 
now regaining control of populated areas 
previously overrun by the North Viet- 
namese. 

Cambodia is dissimilar to South Viet- 
nam. There is no civil war in Cambodia. 
The Cambodian people have been at- 
tacked by the North Vietnamese direct- 
ly. The North Vietnamese have been un- 
able to draw more than a small number 
of Cambodians—approximately 5,000— 
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to their side in military roles. Cambo- 
dian nationalism is aroused against a 
common enemy. Even untrained Cam- 
bodian troops—students for the most 
part—have taken the offensive against 
North Vietnamese veterans. There is no 
ambiguity in Cambodia. The people 
know that the survival of their country 
is at stake. 

THERE ARE NO AMERICAN TROOPS IN CAMBODIA 

The other thing which distinguishes 
Cambodia from Vietnam is that there 
are no American troops there. The Cam- 
bodians are fighting their own war with 
U.S. assistance and we are merely as- 
sisting a free nation to repel a foreign 
invasion with its own forces. 

Our program in Cambodia has been 
limited to supplying them with ammu- 
nition and equipment. 

THIS PROGRAM'S GROWTH IS MODEST 

Let me turn to the criticism that this 
program is growing at an uncontrolled 
rate. Last year we provided $255 million; 
of which $185 million were for military 
grants and $70 million was for economic 
supporting assistance. This year the 
President has asked for an increase of 
$15 million in military assistance and $40 
million in economic aid. In addition, he 
seeks a $20 million Public Law 480 pro- 
gram. The largest increase—in economic 
assistance—is to help meet the problems 
of a war shattered Cambodian economy. 
As far as proposed future increases are 
concerned, the Secretary of State has 
indicated that: 

The Department of State has reviewed 
these press reports and is pleased to report 
that they do not represent planning going 
on in this Department. Neither do they 
accurately portray planning material con- 
veyed to this Department by responsible 
officials of the Department of Defense. The 
reports are in sum misleading and inaccu- 
rate. 

THE PRESIDENT'S DIPLOMACY WOULD BE HELPED 
BY U.S. ASSISTANCE TO CAMBODIA 

One last thought, the President will 
soon be visiting both China and the So- 
viet Union. His chances for reaching a 
responsible Indochinese settlement 
would be greatly enhanced by the suc- 
cess of Vietnamization, and by the suc- 
cessful application of the Nixon doc- 
trine to the Cambodians, who, with our 
assistance, are fighting and winning their 
own battles. Our assistance to Cambodia 
is being looked upon by our friends and 
foes alike as indicative of our intent to 
pursue the Nixon Doctrine. It will be a 
signal to China and the U.S.S.R. that 
America will continue to assist those na- 
tions who are willing to accept primary 
responsibility for their own security. To 
pull the rug out from under the Presi- 
dent now by imposing this restrictive 
funding would convey precisely the 
wrong impression—an impression of 
American indifference and vacillation on 
literally the eve of the President’s mo- 
mentous journeys for peace. I am con- 
vinced that American indifference would 
be as much a factor on the world scene 
as would be overzealous participation 
in the Cambodian war. The question we 
must all ask ourselves today is what 
becomes of this country and of the world 
we live in if we react to the tragedy of 
‘Vietnam by retreating from interna- 
tional responsibility. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is ready to consider 
yielding back the remainder of his time 
so that we can vote on this matter. It is 
now 5 minutes after 6. 

Mr. McGEE. It is agreeable to me. 

Mr. President, how much time is left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The Senator from Arkansas 
has 15 minutes remaining, and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming has 33. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, it is agree- 
able to me and I yield back the remainder 
of my time in order that we may get to 
a vote. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). All time on the amendment has 
now expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGEE). 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On this vote I have 
a pair with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scott), the minority leader. 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” I have already voted in the 
negative. I withdraw my vote and state 
that if I were at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARK- 
MAN), and the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), and the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. JACKSON) 
would each vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN) would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. JacKsoNn) is paired with the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN). 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Alabama would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan) and 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

Also the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr) and the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. WEICKER) are necessarily 
absent. 

The pair of the Senator from Penn- | 
sylvania (Mr. Scorr) has been previ- 
ously announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 52, as follows: 
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[No, 274 Leg.] 
YEAS—35 


Dole 
Dominick 
Eastland 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Griffin 


Aiken 
Allott 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 


McGee 
Packwood 
Percy 
Roth 
Smith 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Taft 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


Gambrell 
Gravel 
Hart 


Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 

E 4 Mondale 

FWbright Montoya 


Moss 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 


Talmadge 
Tunney 
Wiliams 


PRISENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


M\nsfield, against. 


NOT VOTING—12 
McGovern 
er 


Harris 
Inouye 


Scott 
Sparkman 
Jackson Mundt Stennis 
Jordan, Idaho Muskie Weicker 

So Mr. McGer’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a perfecting amendment 
to H.R. 9910 and ask that it be read. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that request? The 
Senator from Montana is slightly em- 
barrassed because he had reached an 
agreement with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) to call 
up his expropriation amendment, a 
strengthening of the Hickenlooper 
amendment, so-called and then, because 
of a situation not anticipated, I asked 
him to postpone that until another 
amendment introduced by the Senator 
from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY) was 
offered and disposed of. Then, on the 
basis of an agreement, or, rather, an ac- 
cord, with the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens), he indicated, de- 
pending on the outcome of the Buckley 
amendment, that he may or may not 
offer an amendment today, which will 
be the business tomorrow. 

So, in view of the situation in which 
the Senator from Montana finds himself, 
will the Senator from Missouri, who, I 
understand, pledged his word, withhold 
that matter until tomorrow? 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Could I ask whether 
it will be the pending business tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
from Alaska agree to that? 

It will be laid down tonight and made 
the pending business, to be followed by 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Alaska, if feasible. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, may 
I have the amendment read at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri will be read. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 44, line 14, strike out “$250,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$341,000,000". 

On page 44, line 20, strike out “$250,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$330,000,000.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
now recognizes the Senator from New 
York (Mr. BUCKLEY). 

AMENDMENT NO. 537 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senators ALLEN, AL- 
LOTT, Brock, Dominick, GOLDWATER, 
HANSEN, and THURMOND, I call up my 
amendinent No. 537. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent—and I think this 
has been cleared all around—that there 
be a period of not to exceed 40 minutes 
on the amendment, the time to be equal- 
ly divided between the sponsor of the 
amendment and the manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say that, following the disposal of the 
Buckley amendment, it is the intention 
of the joint leadership to take up the 
Cannon amendment, on which there may 
well be a rolicall vote. So the Senate is on 
notice. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to add the name of 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. Gurney) 
as one of the cosponsors of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I believe 
we can dispense with the further reading 
of the amendment. 

Amendments Nos. 537 are as follows: 

On page 29, between lines 21 and 22, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 108. (a) Section 301 of the Foreign 


Assistance Act of 1961, relating to general 
authority, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out in subsection (b) 
‘Contributions’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: ‘Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in accordance with subsection (e) of 
this section, contributions; and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“*(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no appropriation shall be made for 
the payment of voluntary contributions by 
the United States to the United Nations De- 
velopment Fund or to the world food pro- 
gram of the Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nization of the United Nations, and no com- 
modities shall be provided by the United 
States to the United Nations or any or- 
ganization, program, fund, or activity of 
the United Nations, unless such voluntary 
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contribution or provision of commodities has 
been previously authorized by legislation 
hereafter enacted by the Congress. Any such 
authorization shall not be given for a peri- 
od exceeding one fiscal year.’ ” 

On page 29, line 22, strike out “Sec. 108” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(b)”. 

On page 30, line 2, strike out “$139,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof $37,500,- 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, the 
effect of the amendment is to eliminate, 
subject to further study and authoriza- 
tion, voluntary donations by the United 
States aggregating $101,500,000 in cash, 
and about $50 million in commodities, 
to two out of the dozen or so United 
Nations special agencies to which we 
have been regular contributors. These 
two agencies, the United Nations Devel- 
opment Fund and the United Nations/ 
FAO world food program, parallel exist- 
ing American foreign aid programs 
through which we annually make avail- 
able between $2 and $3 billion for devel- 
opment and technical assistance, and 
distribute $1.1 billion worth of commod- 
ities. Therefore, the funds and com- 
modities which the United States has 
been channeling through the United Na- 
tions for these purposes could just as 
readily be distributed through our own 
agencies with far greater assurance that 
they will be effectively utilized. 

Before proceeding further, I would 
like to make it clear what this amend- 
ment does not do, and what it is not 
intended to be. 

First of all, it does not in any way 
affect the mandatory contributions to 
the United Nations which we are re- 
quired to make by virtue of our member- 
ship in the Organization. The mandatory 
assessments are obligatory as a conse- 
quence of our membership in the United 
Nations; and so long as we remain a 
member in the World Organization, I, for 
one, do not want to see the United States 
join France and the Soviet Union in 
their policy of selective compliance with 
such assessments. 

Second, the amendment will not cause 
or contribute to the insolvency of the 
United Nations. These voluntary contri- 
butions have nothing to do with the 
maintenance of the basic functions of the 
United Nations Organization, its facili- 
ties, or administrative overheads. The 
only effect of the amendment will be to 
require that two collateral U.N. agencies 
trim back the scope of their activities. 

Third, the amendment is not intepded 
as a punitive measure in reaction to the 
defeat earlier this week of America's two- 
China proposal. It reflects, instead, a re- 
assessment of the effectiveness and na- 
ture of the United Nations Organization 
which has been in process for some time, 
and which was brought to a head last 
Monday night by what a great majority 
of Americans regard, rightly or wrongly, 
as an act of grave injustice which has 
been especially revealing as to the nature 
of the organization which the U.N. has 
become. 

Those who feel that the expulsion of 
the Republic of China was an unprin- 
cipled act taken in response to political 
pressures applied by Peking and her 
suitors, or motivated by the hope of gain- 
ing economic advantages in mainland 
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China, can hardly be expected to place a 
high degree of confidence in the manner 
in which various United Nations agencies 
will distribute the very large sums which 
we have been contributing to them. The 
amendment, in other words, reflects 
nothing more nor less than a loss of con- 
fidence in the United Nations which ne- 
cessitates a more careful examination by 
the Congress of the extent to which the 
United States should channel her aid to 
underdeveloped countries through the 
UN. 

I have stated repeatedly in the last 
few weeks that while I support our con- 
tinued membership in the world body, we 
should understand that that organiza- 
tion has developed into something quite 
different from the effective instrument 
for peace for which we had so feverently 
hoped at the time of its foundation. The 
United Nations has demonstrated time 
and again its inability to cope with major 
international crises.for the reason that 
any proposal for U.N. action which even 
remotely inconvenienced the special pur- 
poses of the Soviet Union has been killed 
by her veto; and now that Peking has 
been invited to occupy a permanent seat 
on the Security Council, we can antici- 
pate still further obstructions to any 
meaningful action by the United Nations 
in those areas which are most critical to 
world peace. 

But the United Nations has proven 
useful and at times very effective in a 
dozen other ways. It provides a forum 
where nations, large and small, can let 
off steam, can express themselves; and 
as such, it has provided an important 
safety valve and face saver. The United 
Nations has been able to handle effec- 
tively such lesser peacekeeping missions 
as are relegated to it by the major 
powers, witness Cyprus. But most im- 
portantly, it is an instrument which fa- 
cilitates international cooperation in an 
increasing number of technical areas 
which serve the mutual convenience and 
needs of member nations and which lie 
outside the scope of world politics. 

The distribution of tens of millions of 
dollars worth of development funds and 
commodities, however, is something 
which is particularly subject to political 
pressures; and this being the case, I be- 
lieve we have a strong prima facie case 
for preferring that the United States re- 
tain full control over the funds and com- 
modities which it wishes to distribute to 
developing and needy countries. 

The amendment now under considera- 
tion will leave intact our contributions 
to such well-established, well-known ac- 
tivities as the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion, and the U.N. Children’s Fund. It 
does provide, however, that before fu- 
ture voluntary contributions are made to 
the U.N. Development Fund and to the 
UN/FAO world food program, the Con- 
gress will have the opportunity to in- 
vestigate their activities in detail and, in 
the light of the reassessment of the 
United Nations which is now being made 
by the American people, to make certain 
that such contributions will in fact be 
serving our national interests. 

I hasten to add, Mr. President, that 
there is nothing in the slightest bit im- 
moral or illegal in our taking such an 
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attitude with respect to these contribu- 
tions. The sponsors of this amendment 
are not suggesting that the United States 
demand the right to approve or disap- 
prove the specific activities of those vari- 
ous U.N. agencies to which we are re- 
quired to make contributions as a result 
of mandatory assessments. Rather, we 
are suggesting that the United States has 
the moral and legal right, and that the 
Congress has the responsibility, to exer- 
cise a high degree of care before making 
purely voluntary contributions aggregat- 
ing $150,000,000 in value, to agencies over 
which we have little or no control. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senator 
from South Carolina would like to have 
5 minutes. I yield to him. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
New York. I rise in support of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

I fully support the moves which are 
being proposed today to reduce our fund- 
ing of the United Nations organization 
and its allied groups. Secretary of State 
Rogers was quoted in the paper the other 
day saying that we had paid more than 
our fair share and I think the action 
of the United Nations on Monday indi- 
cates the kind of gratitude that we are to 
expect. 

The expulsion of free China from the 
United Nations and the seating of Com- 
munist China in her place is a defeat of 
the first magnitude for U.S. foreign 
policy. We must face the fact that in an 
organization to which the United States 
has been the single largest contributor 
from the beginning, we could not gain 
support for the clearly legal and moral 
position of keeping free China as a mem- 
ber. On the expulsion vote only Australia, 
Japan, Brazil, and South Africa followed 
our leadership, along with a group of 
less influential countries. Aside from 
those mentioned, not one of our tradi- 
tional great allies nor even one member 
of NATO was with us, 

The meaning of this defeat goes be- 
yond the China issues itself. For it now 
means that the coalition of anti-Ameri- 
can interests can inflict a similar defeat 
on any policy issue which affects the vital 
interests of the United States. It means 
that we will be faced with the choice in 
the future of supporting positions which 
are against our interests, or else being 
accused of obstructing world peace. 

The reason is that we are now faced 
squarely with the fact that Communist 
Russia and Communist China can con- 
trol the votes on such major issues, The 
United Nations has always been a source 
of Communist influence in subversion in 
the United States because such evil in- 
fluences were carried on through agen- 
cies and diplomatic cover. Now, however, 
the Soviets, with their bloc of Socialist 
nations, and the Communist Chinese 
with their influence over some African 
and Asian countries, can agitate any is- 
sue in the propaganda forum on New 
York’s East River. 

We are faced, therefore, with the need 
for a fundamental reassessment of our 
Nation’s role in the U.N., and a reduction 
of our excessive financial support. 

Let us not act with any feeling of re- 
taliation for the past. Let us rather act 
with a sense of prudence and foresight 
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for the future. Since it is now clear that 
the majority of the United Nations can 
and will act against the cause of freedom, 
it is time to withdraw our support of the 
Many multilateral activities conducted 
under the U.N. aegis. We can no longer 
afford to be paying the big dollars in sup- 
port of activities which are contrary to 
our basic interests. 

Ideally, the best course would be to re- 
duce the level of our dollar support to the 
ratio of U.S. population to that of the 
population of all the members of the 
United Nations. This would cut U.S. sup- 
port from approximately 38 to 6 percent. 
It would save the United States nearly 
$250 million a year. This approach has 
been proposed in the House and I think 
that it is a good effort. 

However, the realities of the present 
situation are that we are now debating 
the very legislation which will authorize 
the voluntary contributions to the United 
Nations and other international organi- 
zations. As we know, there are two kinds 
of payments which we make to the U.N. 
and its allied agencies. The first kind in- 
cludes the so-called assessed contribu- 
tions which are required for member- 
ship; and the second category consists 
of the voluntary contributions which we 
make to various U.N. projects of a gen- 
eral nature. As a minimum, therefore, 
we ought to first examine the so-called 
voluntary contributions which we have 
been making with monotonous regular- 
ity over the years. 

We come then to the category of 
voluntary contributions which, in the 
proposed list of $139 million, is consid- 
erably more than the $117 million which 
we paid last year in assessed contribu- 
tions. Many of these voluntary contri- 
butions consist of humanitarian projects 
and certain worthwhile relief programs. 
In my judgment, our long-range goal 
should be to seek to take care of human- 
itarian needs through our own agencies 
so we will have control over the distri- 
bution of funds. However, I am in full 
support of the move we are now discuss- 
ing te strike contributions to the United 
Nations Development Fund and the Food 
and Agricultural Organization. For the 
past 2 years we have given $86 million 
to the United Nations Development Fund 
and this year the request is for $100 
million. As I have already pointed out, 
we do not have the ability to control. or 
even to influence significantly, the meth- 
od in which these funds are distributed; 
and I think it is pointless to assist the 
development of nations which actively 
oppose our interests. 

In the assessed contributions category, 
only slightly more than $50 million went 
to the administrative support of the 
United Nations itself. Others sent to 
such international organizations as 
the International Labor Organization, 
UNESCO, World Health Organization, 
and soforth. Some of these are plainly 
Communist dominated, such as the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. We have 
already set the precedent of withholding 
support to ILO for 2 years and there is 
no reason why we could not eliminate 
support to other dangerous or worthless 
U.N. activities. Thus, even the so-called 
assessed contributions can easily be re- 
duced or eliminated entirely. Such a 
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reassessment of our support for the U.N. 
would work for the cause of peace be- 
cause it would prevent the U.N. from 
engaging in operations which are con- 
trary to the interests of freedom, I 
wholly support any kind of move which 
would reduce the assessed contributions. 

Uniess we demonstrate our will to cut 
these contributions—especially the so- 
called voluntary category—they become, 
in effect, an international tax levied 
upon us. Our national sovereignty will 
be eroded, and our freedom of action will 
be constrained. It is time for the United 
States of America to act with prudence 
and foresight to stem the collapse of our 
international leadership. 

I thank the distinguished Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
for his contribution. 

I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank my friend 
from New York. 

Mr. President, I just wish to say for 
the record that I am extremely happy to 
be a cosponsor of this amendment. It is 
not hard to see, from the amount of 
money we have been spending on the 
United Nations, that most of the coun- 
tries up there are relying on the United 
States for primary financial support. 

I remember very well when my col- 
league from Colorado was a Delegate to 
the United Nations as Senate represent- 
ative some years ago, his coming back 
and making a report on the detailed fi- 
nancial troubles of the United Nations, 
and pointing out quite clearly that con- 
tinued reliance on the United States was 
not the way that the U.N. programs were 
really going to be productive, but that 
we had to get a much broader and much 
wider financial representation in each 
of the programs if they were to be suc- 
cessful. 

It strikes me that what the Senator 
is doing here goes along with that the- 
ory, because we are paying over and be- 
yond our mandatory ratio in the sup- 
port of the U.N. Development Fund. As 
long as we are doing that, we are ex- 
ceeding, in a voluntary way, what we 
are required to do under our dues. We 
are, in fact, in the U.N. Development 
Fund alone, putting almost an equal 
amount of money into that one program 
as we are required to provide under the 
mandatory assessment. 

It just does not seem to me to make 
any sense to have us disburse our money 
in this way, when what we ought to be 
doing is concentrating on those items 
which will be effective from our own 
foreign relations point of view. 

So I am very happy to support the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Could I just say a 
word on my own time? I was inquiring 
whether the Senator wished to yield the 
floor. I intended to speak on my own 
time. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is all I want 
to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

All I wish to say is that I personally 
favor the annual authorization of these 
programs. The committee provided a 2- 
year authorization rather than 1 year. 
I personally favored the 1-year. So that 
part of the Senator’s amendment does 
not cause me any concern. 

The real sticker of the amendment is 
striking the $139 million and inserting 
$37.5 million. I simply call attention to 
what this would affect. It affects not only 
the development program, but the Chil- 
dren’s Fund, the Fund for Drug Abuse 
Control, the international atomic energy 
program, the Food and Agricultural 
Organization, the World Health Orga- 
nization, and the International Secre- 
tariat for Voluntary Service. All those 
items are involved in this proposed cut. 

I do not know how the Senator arrived 
at $37.5 million for all practical purposes 
the committee approved the amount re- 
quested by the administration. 

At this time, I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman for giving 
me some time to speak very briefly. 

The figure, of course, that the com- 
mittee has reported reflects the request 
of the President. It reflects the adminis- 
tration’s program, and I think as such 
deserves the consideration of the Senate. 

Beyond that, I would like to point out 
the theory which underlies this kind of 
appropriations, and I should like to 
speak, not in my own words—and per- 
haps I can be helpful to the Senator from 
Colorado, who raised this question—but 
in the words of the report of the com- 
mission appointed by President Nixon 
which was headed by the former very 
distinguished Member of the Senate and 
former Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, Henry Cabot Lodge. I shall quote 
from the recommendations in the report 
of the Lodge Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 2 minutes have expired. 

Mr. MATHIAS. May I have 3 addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The Commission rec- 
ommends that— 

An increasing proportion of U.S. technical 
assistance, official loans, and credits to the 
developing nations of the world be chan- 
neled through the multilateral agencies of 
the UN system. 


Further, the Commission says: 


Every dollar of input by the United States 
to the UN Development Program helps to 
generate more than six dollars of actual 
development work by other nations. 


Further: 


The Commission particularly urges that 
greater contribution be made to the UNDP. 
. .. Among officials and in all public testi- 
mony before the Commission, we found al- 
most universal support for the UNDP as the 
most tangible success of the UN system. 
The very significant results thus far pro- 
duced could be multiplied many times over 
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in the years ahead. This will only happen if 
adequate resources are made available to the 
UNDP. . . . The Commission recommends 
that U.S. contributions to UNDP be signif- 
icantly increased year by year to reach a 
minimum of $200 million by 1975, subject to 
a continuing improvement in the adminis- 
trative efficiency of UNDP and the UN special- 
ized agencies. 


Mr, President, as I have said, these are 
not my words. These are the words of 
the Commission appointed by President 
Nixon, chaired by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
I think they are based on the evidence 
before that commission and they should 
be of great influence in persuading the 
Senate to turn down this amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I have 
5 minutes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we are 
coming now to the heart of the argu- 
ment: The United Nations rebuffed us 
on China. They were wrong. What they 
did was wrong. The question is, How 
do we react? The lawyers have a way of 
expressing it. The lawyers always say 
that it does not matter what the facts 
are. 

My colleague from New York can talk 
all he wishes about the fact that we are 
not being punitive and we are not act- 
ing out of petulance or out of resent- 
ment, but what member of the United 
Nations is not going to write it down 
exactly as that, especially as this very 
move has been advertised for a consider- 
able number of days as being exactly 
that? Indeed, it is my judgment that we 
lost votes in the United Nations which 
we badly needed because of the resent- 
ment of the fact that we threatened to 
cut off the money. 

The best answer to this argument is 
that 8 percent of the people of the world 
have one-half the gross national product 
of the world, and that, with all our 
troubles, we still enjoy twice the average 
individual income of the people of any 
other country on earth. 

Mr. President, we can take on the 
world if we wish, or we can try to live 
with the world. There is a great deal 
more here than appears from the face 
of this amendment. We can take on the 
world. 

What is the $102 million being taken 
from? It is being taken from the under- 
developed countries, from the United 
Nations development program, and from 
the World Health Organization—their 
dearest programs. Interestingly enough, 
it is ironic that the UNDP is right now 
spending money to determine upon the 
validity of a project for navigation flood 
control and power between Greece and 
Turkey; and I should imagine that those 
who feel as this amendment reflects are 
not anxious to be hard on Greece, Never- 
theless, they will .be, if there is a ma- 
terial cut here. 

Laying that aside, my point is this: 
The United States can give any notice 
it wants as to how tough it is going to get 
on policy or on collecting past install- 
ments, and so forth. But within a day 
or two after the China vote, to vote 
petulantly to cut these critical programs 
for the underdeveloped countries of the 
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world is doing ourselves the greatest 
harm possible. It is said that this comes 
at night, with 20 minutes of debate and 
with Senators not present to hear what 
is going on, But the question every Sen- 
ator has to ask himself, whether he is 
here or not, is this: Do we want to take 
on the world because of the China situa- 
tion, or do we want to stay in the world 
and work out our problems with the 
world? 

I believe that Taiwan will become a 
member of the United Nations and that 
we will work out an accord with Com- 
munist China, and I believe that we are 
on the threshold of an era of 30 years 
of peace. But this is the turning. If we 
take this road, we are damning ourselves, 
in my judgment, to a Gibraltar, USA; 
to constant armament; to $120 billion, 
not $65 billion, in armament every year. 
It is absolutely the worst course for our 
country, especially as every man knows 
in his heart that if you get sore, you are 
generally wrong. We are sore, so we are 
going to cut the U.N. I hope very much 
the Senate does not make this terrible 
mistake. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment by the distin- 
guished Senator from New York (Mr. 
Bucktey). I think it is time that the U.S. 
Senate convey to members of the United 
Nations a sense of our firm determination 
to cease playing “Uncle Sucker” to that 
bankrupt forum which has assumed a 
remarkable likeness to the Biblical Tower 
of Babel. 

It is unfortunate in my view that we 
have already appropriated $107 million 
dollars to that organization this year, in- 
cluding $52.4 million which represents 
the mandatory assessment for operating 
expenses of the organization. 

The areas of financial assistance which 
remain possible for us to cut are included 
in the pending Amendment to the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961. Of all the ap- 
propriations contemplated in this bill, 
none are more ripe for slashing than 
funds earmarked for development pro- 
grams and particularly funds for nations 
which have indicated their hostility to 
the United States. By my standards, hos- 
tility is reflected in votes which refiect 
the point of view that the extraordinarily 
serious matter of expelling a charter 
member nation of the organization is not 
a major question such as would require 
an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
members present and voting. This vote of 
expulsion marks a first in the history of 
the organization and the idea that the 
question of expelling a member could be 
accomplished by a simple majority vote is 
repugnant to the point of disgust. 

Mr. President, let us consider the im- 
plications of this majority vote. The one- 
China arguments presented in support 
of ousting Nationalist China are argu- 
ments which may be invoked in the 
future—not alone on such questions as 
admitting new nations such as Korea, 
Vietnam, and most importantly, Ger- 
many. In addition, such arguments can 
be used to expel any of the existing mem- 
ber nations which may formerly have 
been a part of another nation merely by 
majority vote. Already, there are pre- 
dictions that the United Nations will 
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vote to expel Israel and admit the rep- 
resentative of the people of Palestine. 
Add to this the ghoulish prospect that 
all truly important questions before the 
Assembly may be made unimportant and 
decided by simple majority vote of the 
General Assembly and one can clearly 
see the specter of future Communist 
domination of that propaganda forum. 

Nothing, Mr. President, more clearly 
dramatizes one of the many structural 
weaknesses in the United Nations which 
make it mandatory that the wisdom of 
our continued participation in the Or- 
ganization be reevaluated. 

I simply will not accept the proposition 
that there is not a possibility for a more 
effective organization to achieve any 
worthy purpose or undertaking now 
sponsored by the United Nations and 
principally financed by the taxpayers of 
the United States. If we must promote 
development of any foreign nation, why 
should it not be done in the name of the 
United States and not in the name of the 
United Nations? 

Mr. President, according to press 
sources, the news of our defeat in the 
United Nations brought forth dancing, 
whooping, jigs on the General Assembly 
floor, crows from Peking, and cheers 
from the Kremlin. Well, it is time to 
let the nations of the world know—friend 
and foe alike—that the celebration is 
premature. We are not tied in perpetuity 
to that organization and our continued 
participation must be justified by valid 
reasons. The validity of past reasons 
change with time and circumstance and 
the time and circumstances of today re- 
quire that we let it be known we will not 
be taken for granted. It is a foolish mis- 
take to assume that this Nation will re- 
main yoked as stupid oxen to the United 
Nations Organization in the face of con- 
tinuing acts of irresponsibility by that 
organization. 

Mr. President, the United Nations is, 
in my judgment, both morally and finan- 
cially bankrupt. The sooner we recognize 
this fact, the sooner we can face up to 
the task of conceiving realistic plans for 
something to take its place. 

The organization has resorted to the 
therapy of expulsion of members—a sort 
of bleeding to cure its ills. Let it continue 
to do so, but without our help. Let us 
realistically and optimistically look for- 
ward to something better. As a beginning, 
let us cut our assistance to the Uinted 
Nations to the bone—while we proceed 
apace with building strong, firm, alli- 
ances such as are capable of making con- 
structive contributions to world devel- 
opment and enhance the worldwide 
vision and desire for peace on earth and 
good will toward man. 

Mr. President, I share the views of 
many people and have often expressed 
the opinion that much of the develop- 
ment aid proposed under the current 
bill cannot be rationalized by invoking 
the memory of successes of the Marshall 
plan. There is a vast difference between 
helping restore economies of war-ray- 
aged industrialized nations whose peo- 
ple are experienced and adept in the use 
of technologies of an industrialized so- 
ciety. This type of economic aid is not 
the same as that we are currently pour- 
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ing out through so-called development 
programs for the benefit of newly 
hatched ministates. Too, we have pro- 
claimed our indifference to their forms 
of government and to the nature of their 
economic systems. Consequently, many 
of the programs we fund do not combat 
the spread of Communist infiuence but, 
as often as not seem to encourage com- 
munism, or at least its first cousin, Marx- 
ist Socialism, in recipient nations. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
send a message to all the world—we are 
fed up with our role of “Uncle Sucker” 
in the crude farce taking place in the 
United Nations. 

I intend to vote to cut every cent that 
we can from any appropriation that helps 
finance that farce. I urge a vote in favor 
of the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I rise to oppose the 
amendment. It should be noted that in 
1969 the U.S. contribution to the U.N. 
was less than in 1965 in voluntary con- 
tribution and yet the total of all other 
country voluntary contributions in- 
creased of over $124 million. 

Also the United States has conformed 
to its assessed regular contribution which 
has declined over the years, in per- 
centage terms. 

Finally, when everyone talks about 
the Lodge Commission report with the 
target of 25 percent assessed U.S. con- 
tribution of total regular U.N. contribu- 
tion, they fail to note that the report 
went on to say: 

In recommending that the U.S. seek a 
reduction of the percentage of its assess- 
ment for the regular budget, the Commission 
wishes to emphasize that it is in no way pro- 
posing any diminution of the overall com- 
mitment of U.S. resources to the UN system. 
Each reduction in the U.S. share cf the 
regular budget must be clearly marked by at 
least a corresponding increase in U.S. con- 
tributions to one or more of the voluntary 
budgets or funds in the UN system, 


The United Nations has many weak- 
nesses, but it needs and merits our sus- 
tained and active participation. We have 
not been overly generous, in fact our con- 
tributions are limited in comparison to 
our gross national product. I shall vote 
against the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
strongly object to the present attempt to 
penalize the United Nations for having 
voted against the position of the United 
States on the matter of seating the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. 

Not only do I object to the idea of 
seeking to penalize nations for exercising 
their right of membership within the 
United Nations; but I also believe that 
the content of this amendment is con- 
trary to the interests of international 
peace and development. 

For what is proposed here is that we 
totally delete all funds for the United 
Nations Development Fund and for the 
world food program. 

It is inconceivable how this proposal 
can be put forward when we look at the 
benefits provided by this program. Do 
the authors of this amendment oppose 
food going to the victims of the cyclone 
in East Pakistan? The World Food Pro- 
gramme provided more than $4 million 
worth of emergency fod aid to the vic- 
tims of that tragedy. 
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Or do the authors object to food being 
supplied to the victims of the earthquake 
in Peru last year? Again, the World Food 
Programme provided assistance. 

I think those kinds of efforts are en- 
tirely justifiable and I believe the United 
States should bear its full share of that 
international effort. 

And the World Food Programme has 
also provided food supplements to work- 
ers in a thousand remote villages in the 
underdeveloped world, workers who have 
volunteered to repair a bridge, build a 
road, or construct a new irrigation sys- 
tem. In this way, the provision of food, 
besides simply offering some relief to the 
millions of poor men and women who 
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suffer from malnutrition, also works as 
part of the development process. 

And so I find it hard to understand 
the rationale behind the amendment 
which is now before us. I find it hard 
not to view this amendment as simply 
a wild swing at the U.N. in an effort to 
retaliate for a democratic decision by the 
member nations which found this coun- 
try in the minority. And, therefore, I 
would strongly urge the defeat of this 
amendment. 

One other point deserves to be made. 
According to preliminary data I have ob- 
tained this evening, the United States is 
by no means the largest contributor to 
the budget of the United Nations on a 
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per capita basis. As the accompanying 
table makes clear, there are at least six 
other nations—Canada, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and even the 
tiny Maldive Islands, about whom so 
much jest was heard in connection with 
the vote in the General Assembly last 
Monday—whose per capita contributions 
to the U.N. budget in 1970 surpassed the 
contribution of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
I have prepared may be printed at this 
point in the Record, and I urge the Sen- 
ate to defeat the amendment. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has 12 minutes, and 
the Senator from New York has 6 min- 
utes. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. May I have 30 seconds? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield the Senator 
1 minute. ; 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I had in- 
tended to speak against this amendment, 
but I have listened to the remarks of the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
York, and he has expressed the case 
against the amendment so well, so elo- 
quently, and so persuasively that I con- 
tent myself with the statement that I 
should like to associate myself with his 
remarks. I, too, hope that the Senate will 
reject the amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, does 
the Senator wish to speak? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Yes, unless the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas wishes to make some 
additional remarks. 

I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, first in reply to a com- 
ment by the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, I believe we can clarify 
the point he raised about the inability 
to allocate the $37.5 million, although I 
think the meaning is clear, by adding at 
the end of line 11 the word “specifically” 
and inserting after the word “authorized” 
on line 12 “for such purpose or pur- 
poses.” 

In other words, the effect would be 


that no voluntary contributions would 
be made to these two agencies “unless 
such voluntary contribution or provision 
of commodities has been previously 
specifically authorized for such purpose 


or purposes.” There being no such 
specific authorization in this bill as 
amended, it would be clear that the re- 
maining $37.5 million would be allocated 
over these other needs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modification? If there 
is no objection, the Senator will send his 
modification—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, is 
the Senator proposing to amend his 
amendment? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. That is the effect of 
my remarks. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, does 
the Senator have a right to do that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think this creates 
quite a different matter, indeed, because 
I had said previously with regard to sub- 
section (e) that I had no—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator cannot modify his amendment ex- 
cept by unanimous consent. He can offer 
an amendment when all time has 
expired. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to amend my amend- 
ment as I have suggested. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. President, I have stated 
that simply asking for annual authoriza- 
tions is an objective with which I agree. 
I voted in committee for a l-year au- 
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thorization. The committee, by a divided 
vote overruled me and made it 2 years. 
But the real thrust of the Senator’s 
amendment is to cut the overall amount 
of $139 million, which is allocated to the 
programs I have mentioned, to $37.5 
million. Now he is seeking to amend the 
amendment. I believe he wants to amend 
it so that the full cut would come out of 
the two programs specifically men- 
tioned—the development program and 
the world food program. Is that right? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am very reluctant 
to vote on an amendment which has 
béen changed in such a fashion, espe- 
cially at this late hour, with so few 
Members present. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I did not feel that my 
earlier language was ambiguous as to 
this point. 

I will withdraw the modification. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think we ought 
to vote on the amendment as offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUR- 
pick). The time of the Senator from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes to address myself to two 
remaining points. 

I appreciate the import of the state- 
ment by the Senator from Maryland in 
quoting the conclusions of the Lodge 
Commission. Those conclusions may be 
very valid, but the fact is that the wit- 
nesses were not heard by the appropriate 
committee of the Senate. 

It seems to me that all we are asking 
for here is the opportunity for the neces- 
sary evidence to be put into the RECORD, 
to give the Senate an opportunity to 
make its own independent judgment, 
rather than to rely upon the judgment of 
the Lodge Commission, so that we can 
determine whether or not we can most 
usefully funnel our contributions to the 
developing world through this particular 
agency of the United Nations, or through 
our other coexisting programs. I would 
also like to address myself to the remarks 
of my distinguished colleague from New 
York (Mr. Javits). I feel no anger and I 
do not feel that my cosponsors feel any 
anger. We do feel that there has been a 
qualitative change in the United Nations 
which has been proceeding over a period 
of years and which crystallized and was 
demonstrated so clearly earlier this week. 
It would be punitive, in my judgment, if 
we were to cut off aid to countries one by 
one, aid to those nations which did not 
vote for our resolution. But to support 
what is proposed here, and what we are 
proposing here, is simply a means of 
assuring ourselves that we can most 
effectively help the poorer nations of the 
world in a way in which we know that 
the moneys, contributed through the gen- 
erosity of the American people, can reach 
their goal. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick). Eleven minutes remain to the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 
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Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, the jun- 
ior Senator from New York (Mr. BUCK- 
LEY) is eloquent, but I think that any 
person would find it difficult to believe 
that this is not punitive. There is only 
one intelligent interpretation that can 
be made; namely, that it is punitive— 
and very much so; what I would call the 
most chauvinistic and the most jingois- 
tic in the classic sense of the word. 

I associate myself with the remarks 
of the senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits) and would only add as an 
adjunct to that, we seem to be develop- 
ing a philosophy here that we are pay- 
ing our portion of the money to the 
United Nations, because we are buying 
a piece of the United Nations that will 
bend to our will. 

As I understand it, our inordinately 
high contribution to the United Nations 
is based on our ability to pay. We are 
the wealthiest nation in the world, It is 
right that we should make a contribution 
above and beyond what other nations 
are making. 

Now we are faced with the logic that 
it is not punitive, because if we want to 
be punitive we would do it on a nation- 
by-nation basis. 

How tragic that we could even think in 
this way. If we want to punish someone, 
we punish the culprit, not the institu- 
tion. What we would be doing here would 
be to punish the institution, the institu- 
tion which came about at this point of 
history with such pain and such difficulty. 

Mr. President, I do not say this in a 
partisan sense, because it has been 
thrown at us in such a partisan sense, in 
that we are doves and, therefore, chau- 
vinists or isolationists. But if I have ever 
seen a case of isolationism, it is certainly 
this one where we not only want to punish 
the institution but we want to punish 
the United Nations which really is the 
only organization to offer any possible 
vestige of hope for peace in the world— 
the United Nations, which was a prod- 
uct of the leadership of this country as 
a result of World War II. 

That we want to punish the United 
Nations now, I find difficult to compre- 
hend. 

Mr. President, we find the same spon- 
sors of this legislation appropriating, 
without blinking an eye, $250 million, 
$500 million, or $1 billion in foreign 
lands. Now, petulantly, to quote the 
Senator from New York, we seek to strike 
out, in a part of this world body, items 
that go directly to the improvement of 
human beings. 

Even our aid program has been much 
more successful through the United Na- 
tions rather than through our own Gov- 
ernment where we treat these nations as 
mendicants. It is a great tragedy that 
we would reverse a 25-year policy to- 
wards the attainment of world govern- 
ment, but we would do it because the 
money we put in will not buy us votes 
we feel we should have. 

It would be like the people of Alaska 
not liking what was done about Am- 
chitka and refusing to pay their taxes. 

Democracy is a two-way street. It has 
its good days and it has its bad days. 
We had our bad days earlier this wee«. 
I think it refiects badly on the political 
maturity of this body to want to take 
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this kind of action against that demo- 
cratic body, the United Nations, because 
we did not particularly get our way last 
Monday. 

I hope that this body will have the wis- 
dom to recognize what I consider to be 
a return to isolationism of the crassest 
sort. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
two unanimous-consent requests to 
make. Upon reflection, I would like to 
reinstate my amendment to the amend- 
ment and to make it read at the end, on 
page 2, beginning on line 11: “‘contribu- 
won or provision of commodities has 
keen previously specifically authorized 
for such purpose or purposes of legisla- 
tion nereafter enacted by the Congress.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick). Does the Senator ask unanimous 
consent to modify his amendment in that 
way? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Yes, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
opjection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, the 
second unanimous consent I make is, in- 
asmuch as my amendment really takes 
the form, technically, of three amend- 
ments, I ask unanimous consent to have 
them considered and agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and the amendments will be considered 
en bloc. 

Will the Senator please send his modi- 
fication to the desk, which the clerk will 
state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 29, between lines 21 and 22, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 108. (a) Section 301 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, relating to general 
authority, is amended— 

“(1) by striking out in subsection (b) 
‘Contributions’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: ‘Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in accordance with subsection (e) of 
this section, contributions’; and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“*(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no appropriation shall be made for 
the payment of voluntary contributions by 
the United States to the United Nations De- 
velopment Fund or to the world food pro- 
gram of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, and no com- 
modities shall be provided by the United 
States to the United Nations or any organiza- 
tion, program, fund, or activity of the United 
Nations, unless such voluntary contribution 
or provision of commodities has been previ- 
ously specifically authorized for such pur- 
pose or purposes by legislation hereafter en- 
acted by the Congress. Any such authoriza- 
tion shall not be given for a period exceed- 
ing one fiscal year.’” 

On page 29, line 22, strike out “Sec. 108” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(b)”. 

On page 30, line 2, strike out ““$139,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$37,500,000”. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute to say that the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
I think, has expressed my feelings about 
the matter. Whatever the sponsors may 
think about the pending amendment, it 
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will be interpreted by everyone except the 
sponsors as a reaction—and I think a 
petulant reaction—to the vote in the 
United Nations last Monday. I think that 
would be unfortunate. 

The committee did try to review all of 
the programs in this bill, and it did re- 
view many of them in an effort to look at 
them in the light of the changing condi- 
tions in this country. 

Thus, I cannot be against reviewing 
any of these programs but I think to do 
what the Senator proposes would be very 
drastic and would be a very grave mis- 
take on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield me 2 min- 
utes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
one of those who have felt for a long, 
long time that we are paying more than 
we should for the operation of the United 
Nations. I think it is high time that the 
situation should be reviewed. Naturally, 
the formula was adopted at a time when 
all the blue chips were in our favor. 

The one objection I find to the amend- 
ment proposed by the junior Senator 
from New York (Mr. Bucktey) is the 
fact that he is wielding his ax at those 
parts of the program that have a human- 
itarian aspect. I am not talking about 
whether it is punitive or not, but I think 
this is the wrong place to do it. 

I had the privilege of serving as a U.S. 
Representative to the 10th General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. I made the 
remark time and time again that if one 
went into the washroom and pulled down 
a paper towel, one, two, three—the third 
time we would be paying for that towel. 
We carry one-third of the load. I think 
times have changed and the pocketbook 
of this country is no longer full the way 
it used to be. 

If Russia wants to claim it has parity 
with us and if she wants to claim she is 
as wealthy as we are, then I say, let her 
pay as much as we do to the United Na- 
tions. 

The fact remains that neither Russia 
nor France eyen paid their peacekeeping 
dues. 

I think this matter should be adjusted 
and I would hope that the administra- 
tion would do something about it but let 
us not do it on the floor of the Senate. 

One fault I find with the amendment 
proposed by the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. BucKLEY) is not so much 
that we should readjust the amount we 
pay to the United Nations, but I think he 
is doing it in the wrong place. I am 
afraid we will do ourselves irreparable 
harm. 

Let us not knock out aid to children, 
research for medicine, and things of that 
kind. Once we begin to pick at it, I am 
afraid that we will do ourselves more 
harm than good. If we want to do some- 
thing about the United Nations, let us 
do something about the 33 percent that 
we pay. I think that we pay altogether 
too much. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, how 
much time is left? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Mlinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I concur 
with what has been said in the eloquent 
statement made by the senior Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javirs). If there is 
any doubt about what we are reacting to 
now, it is what happened in New York on 
Monday night. Let us go from the fact 
sheet that was distributed concerning 
the Buckley amendment which states 
what we should do in light of the cur- 
rent overall assessment of the role of the 
United Nations. I do not know any 
overall assessment of the role of the 
United Nations that we have underway 
as a matter of study right now. It is in 
response to what just happened. Second, 
I would be very much opposed to the 
amendment because we have been work- 
ing in the direction of multilateral aid. 

The whole purpose of the administra- 
tion has been to move us away from bi- 
lateral or unilateral to multilateral aid 
where we share it with the rest of the 
world, with such institutions as the 
World Bank. The intention as stated in 
the fact sheet is that we should look 
through our voluntary contributions to 
the United Nations to see whether they 
could be more effectively accomplished 
by unilateral U.S. effort. 

I think this is certainly moving con- 
trary to the direction that the Nixon ad- 
ministration has been wisely carrying on. 
I think that it would be a dreadful mis- 
take to act in this debate in this way and 
that it would be interpreted in the worst 
way by the nations of the world. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the junior Sen- 
ator from New York. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the Senator from Texas (Mr. Tow- 
ER). If he were present and voting he 
would vote ‘‘yea.” If I were permitted to 
vote I would vote “nay.” I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. MONTOYA (after having voted in 
the affirmative). I have a pair with the 
junior Senator from Maine (Mr. Mus- 
KIE). If he were present and voting he 
would vote “nay.” I have already voted 
“yea.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BROCK (after having voted in the 
affirmative). On this vote I have a live 
pair with the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. WEIcKER). If he were present and 
voting he would vote “nay.” I have al- 
ready voted “yea.” I withdraw my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. Jackson), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern), the Senator from Maine, 
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(Mr. Musxre), the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. SPARKMAN), and the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr, STENNIS) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie), and the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Harris) would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), and 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

Also the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr) and the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. WEICKER) are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCOTT) 
vote “nay.” 

The respective pair of the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower) and that of 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) 
nounced. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 55, as follows: 

[No. 275 Leg.] 
YEAS—28 


Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 


the Senator 
would 


have been previously an- 


Allen Jordan, N.C. 


Allott 
Baker 
Bennett 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Cotton 


Long 
McClellan 
Smith 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Young 


Gurney 
Hansen 
Hollings 
Hruska 


NAYS—55 


Gambrell Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Spong 
Staford 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Tunney 
Williams 


Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Eagleton Nelson 
Fulbright Packwood 
PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—3 


Brock, for. 

Griffin, against. 

Montoya, for. 

NOT VOTING—14 
McGovern Sparkman 
Miller Stennis 

Inouye Mundt Tower 

Jackson Muskie Weicker 

Jordan,Idaho Scott 

So Mr. Bucktey’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 540 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I call up 

my amendment No. 540, and ask unani- 
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Humphrey 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McGee 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Moss 


Anderson 
Harris 
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mous consent that the names of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) and the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) 
may be added as cosponsors of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will read the amendment. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with fur- 
ther reading of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Amendment No. 540 is as follows: 

On page 39, strike out lines 4 through 6 
and insert in Heu thereof the following: 

Sec. 301. Section 620 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, relating to prohibitions 
against furnishing assistance, is further 
amended— 

(1) by striking out of the first full para- 
graph of subsection (e)(1) all that matter 
following immediately below clause (C) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “and 
such suspension shall continue until the 
President is satisfied that such country, gov- 
ernment agency, or government subdivision 
has (i) discharged its obligations under in- 
ternational law toward such citizen or en- 
tity, including speedy compensation for such 
property in convertible foreign exchange, 
equivalent to the full value thereof, as re- 
quired by international law, or (ii) has pro- 
vided relief from such taxes, exactions, or 
conditions, as the case may be. No other pro- 
vision of this Act shall be construed to au- 
thorize the President to waive the provisions 
of this subsection.”; and 

(2) by adding after subsection (v), 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I think all the bases 
have been touched, and I ask unanimous 
consent that there be a time limitation 
on the pending amendment of not to ex- 
ceed 40 minutes, the time to be equally 
divided between the sponsor of the 
amendment and the manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
will be the last vote tonight. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, I am offering today an 
amendment to the foreign aid bill (H.R. 
9910) for the purpose of closing the 
“foreign aid door” on any country which 
expropriates U.S. property without pro- 
viding immediate and effective compen- 
sation. 

The necessity for this amendment may 
come as a surprise to some of my col- 
leagues who recall the adoption of the 
Hickenlooper amendment back in the 
early 1960’s. I suspect that many Sen- 
ators who are familiar with that meas- 
ure believe it does the very thing that my 
amendment seeks to do. But the fact of 
the matter is, that the Hickenlooper 
amendment does not cut off foreign aid 
when a country expropriates U.S. prop- 
erty and does not provide effective com- 
pensation to the owners. Although I am 
sure the author and supporters of this 
amendment thought they were barring 
continued assistance to such countries, 
it must be recognized that the Hicken- 


looper amendment has one fatal faw— 
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it leaves the question of cutting off aid 
to the discretion of the President. 

This discretionary authority has 
served to gut the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment and render it useless. My amend- 
ment would close this loophole and make 
the original amendment an effective 
provision of law. 

Let us take a look at the record in 
recent years: In 1968 the military gov- 
ernment of Peru expropriated the Inter- 
national Petroleum Co., a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil. Compensation has not 
been paid and, yet, this year that same 
military government in Peru is sched- 
uled to receive $34.3 million in one type 
of foreign aid or another. 

Or let us take the case of Bolivia, which 
in 1969 seized properties belonging to 
the Gulf Oil Corp. As yet, full compensa- 
tion has not been provided. But, for this 
fiscal year, the administration plans to 
give Bolivia $23 million in foreign aid. 

Or let us take a look at the case of 
Chile, which has recently expropriated a 
number of U.S. holdings, including ITT, 
Kennecott, and Anaconda. Compensa- 
tion has not been forthcoming and in the 
case of our major copper holdings there, 
the State Department reports: 

The Controller General of Chile an- 
nounced ... on October 11 that no compen- 
sation would be paid for the US. copper 
mining investments expropriated on July 16. 


Nevertheless, our foreign aid effort 
continues—Chile is scheduled to receive 
this year from the United States a total 
of $14 million. 

Mr. President, these examples leave 
no doubt in my mind that the celebrated 
Hickenlooper amendment is a fiction— 
and it will remain a fiction until the Con- 
gress removes the President’s discretion- 
ary power on the aid cutoff issue. 

My amendment does this: It removes 
this legal fiction and says to all aid 
recipients: 

If you expropriate U.S. property and don’t 
provide effective compensation immediately, 
then no more aid, period. 


Mr. President, it is doubtful that there 
is any foolproof way of preventing the 
expropriation of U.S. property. But it is 
within our power to make absolutely 
sure that those who do expropriate our 
overseas holdings are no longer eligible 
for foreign aid. 

My amendment provides this assurance 
to the aid recipient, to the U.S. investor, 
and most importantly, to the American 
taxpayer. 

Mr. President, I withhold the balance 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN). 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, I do not 
think this amendment is wise at this 
time. If our companies invest in foreign 
countries and see fit to take out insur- 
ance against expropriation and pay the 
fee, then they are protected in that mat- 
ter. However, if our companies invest in 
other countries and do not take out in- 
surance and later on, after expropriation 
has taken place, ask our Government to 
write insurance retroactively for them, 
then they do not deserve the benefits of 
the insurance program. Of course, they 
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have to pay a fee for the insurance. And 
they should, just as you and I do when 
we take out insurance. 

I do not think this amendment is going 
to help at all. I realize it is aimed mainly 
at about two or three South American 
countries. 

Insurance protection is available to 
our overseas investors. The laws are on 
the books. If some of those who are now 
in trouble had availed themselves of this 
protection and had paid the insurance 
fee when they should have, they would 
not be in the trouble they are now. 

I shall not vote for the amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. CHILES). 

Mr, CHILES. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment that, on its face, sounds like 
one everyone should vote for. Why 
should we give any foreign aid to a coun- 
try that expropriates any property of 
some of our citizens? 

I think that what the Congress did 
when it passed the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment made a lot of sense. It expressed 
the intent of the Congress that, if 
property was expropriated, we would cut 
off the foreign aid, but we did leave some 
discretion to the President to determine 
whether the aid should be cut off or not. 

I think we need to look at this pro- 
posal very carefully. Let us look at Latin 
America. There are countries down there 
changing their form of government 
everywhere. What type of government 
they go to concerns us. One may propose 
that when a country expropriates the 
property of one American business, we 
are going to cut off all the aid to that 
country, but what if the President deter- 
mines, in his discretion, that such a move 
may make the country go Communistic 
as opposed to some other form of govern- 
ment? What if the President decides that 
is the case? 

I would like to leave to the President, 
and to the appropriate agencies of Gov- 
ernment, to make that determination, 
because I think here we are talking about 
the national interest of our country, and 
if we are talking about the national in- 
terest of our country, we have to dif- 
ferentiate between that and a business 
that belongs to this country. We have 
to be a little practical or pragmatic about 
it and determine whether we should 
leave some discretion to the President 
to make that determination. 

I can say that, looking at Latin 
America, many of those countries are in 
the balance. Many of them are changing 
models. We have the Chilean model that 
we do not particularly like. On the other 
hand, Chile had a revolution and a 
change of government in that country. 

I can tell you that in Latin America 
today, many, many countries are in the 
balance. A lot of them are changing their 
model, and we find the Chilean model, 
that we do not particularly like; we find, 
though, on the other hand, that Brazil 
had a change of government, and we 
find Peru had a change in their govern- 
ment, and many other countries are 
about to have changes in their govern- 
ments, and what those forms are going 
to be, we perhaps can influence. 

I think we might be very shortsighted 
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to pass this amendment and to take away 
all discretion of the President, because 
we might change the form of government 
to one completely opposed to what we 
want to see happen, because we take 
away the President’s discretion, his abil- 
ity to negotiate. Where we have ex- 
pressed ourselves in Congress as to what 
should be done if compensation is not 
made, we ought to leave that loophole. 
We ought to leave that determination to 
be made by the Chief Executive of this 
country, to determine in his view, after 
study, whether that would hurt the na- 
tional interests of this country. Because 
I do not think we are going to find the 
President of the United States saying, 
“I am not going to cut off foreign aid to 
a country unless I think it is against the 
national interests of this country.” 

So I think we ought to vote down this 
amendment, and leave the discretion 
where it now lies, in the President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

In answer to the distinguished Sena- 
ator from Florida, I think it is high time 
we realize that we cannot buy votes by 
foreign aid or any other means. We have 
just gone through that exercise at the 
United Nations, and we find that 46 of 
cur so-called friends, countries which are 
U.S. aid recipients, voted against us and 
in favor of the Albanian resolution. 
Twelve of our friends abstained; and I 
might say those were some of our friends 
that got more foreign aid than any other 
countries. : 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, what hap- 
pened at the United Nations is a good 
example of the problem. The law now 
makes it mandatory on the President to 
cut off aid with respect to that confisca- 
tion down in Peru. It is mandatory; if 
the President does not do it, what is our 
remedy? As it stands today, about all 
we can do is impeach the President. 

So it should be taken away from the 
President to make that decision, because 
what does he do? Here comes up a vote 
on Taiwan, so he commits everything the 
Nation has to give. In every dispute we 
have with some foreign country, such as 
Peru, we say, “Here is a $100 million oil 
company you have confiscated, what are 
you going to do about it?” And they say, 
“If you want our vote on this Taiwan 
thing, you have got to take it on the chin 
and let us steal your property.” 

I think the President of the United 
States should not have that way to try 
to obtain a vote on the Taiwan issue, for 
example, by giving away a $100 million 
investment. 

What wouid I suggest? I would not give 
them 5 cents while they were stealing 
our property. 

That is the way the Senate acted on 
the sugar bill we passed just recently, 
without opposition. We had a provision 
there that as far as the Senate was con- 
cerned, we were not going to buy any 
sugar from them at an inflated price if 
they were stealing our property. We said, 
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“While you are stealing our property, we 
are not going to trade with you.” 

How many people here would suggest 
that you continue to trade with a man 
although he has stolen your property 
and refused to give it back? It is utterly 
ridiculous. 

As long as this Nation insisted on that 
position, there was no problem. It was 
only when somebody became weak-kneed, 
and one of these confiscations took 
place—I believe the Peruvian one was the 
one that triggered it—and our repre- 
sentatives were scared to death. We said, 
“The law requires that we cut off giving 
assistance.” But we let some little dic- 
tator proceed to kick Uncle Sam around, 
and did not even have the courage to cut 
off the money we were giving them. 

I ask, why are you so timorous? Why 
not just try telling those people you are 
not going to permit them to steal from 
you? Why not try it, gentlemen? 

Mr. CANNON. I might say that this 
amendment provides that this suspen- 
sion shall continue until the President 
is satisfied that that government, gov- 
ernment agency, or subdivision has dis- 
charged its obligations under interna- 
tional law. 

That is all we are asking, that they 
discharge their obligations under inter- 
national law; and until such time as they 
do it, the aid is going to be suspended, 
and this amendment says it shall be sus- 
pended, and not left to the discretion of 
the President. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have had the under- 
standing that to the nations which voted 
in favor of the Albanian resolution in the 
United Nations this foreign aid bill pro- 
vided benefits totaling $2.1 billion. Can 
the Senator from Nevada verify that? 

Mr. CANNON. That is not quite cor- 
rect. The ones that voted against us on 
the Albanian resolution, their aid totals 
$1,494.7 million, but there were some ab- 
stentions, and if you add the 12 absten- 
tions, it not only totals what the Sena- 
tor has suggested, but even more, $2.308 
billion. So it is even more than the Sen- 
ator suggested, if you total those who 
voted against us and those who ab- 
stained. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator from Ne- 
vada permit the Senator from North 
Carolina to assure him that the Senator 
from North Carolina feels that you ought 
not to give discretion to those who have 
no actual discretion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sena- 
tors yield back their time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator from 
Nevada prepared to yield back his time? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado wanted to be heard. 
I am trying to run him down. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He can put a state- 
ment in the Recorp and save some time. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for a ques- 
tion, or has he yielded back his time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I am trying to nego- 
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tiate a deal. Is the Senator from Nevada 
ready to yield back his time? 

Mr. CANNON. I wonder if the Senator 
would give me a minute or two. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I would 
like to have the advice and counsel of the 
Senator from Arkansas on the point that 
was raised in colloquy by our distin- 
guished colleagues the Senator from 
Nevada and the Senator from Loui- 
siana relative to the Peruvian IPC 
Oil Co., expropriation, Is the Senator 
from Indiana correct in interpreting the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada 
to mean that if there is a corporate in- 
terest in a company that has been refus- 
ing to pay taxes and refusing to do a 
number of things that most other cor- 
porate interests in a country are required 
to do, and the country takes punitive 
measures to bring that corporation into 
line, that would require the entire foreign 
policy of this country as far as foreign 
aid is concerned to be subject to a recon- 
ciliation of that difference? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Under existing law, 
the President has not yet applied what is 
called the Hickenlooper amendment. Ne- 
gotiations have not been completed one 
way or the other; no final decision so 
far as I know has been reached in the 
IPC case, in contrast to Chile, where ap- 
parently some final decisions have been 
made. The Chilean Government has al- 
leged underpayment or nonpayment of 
taxes, or too much profit, I forget the 
reason, but it seems very definite that 
they do not intend to negotiate any far- 
ther for the payment of anything with 
respect to our copper companies. 

I think the Senator from Louisiana 
overstated the situation in Peru, al- 
though no final settlement has been 
reached. The President, under the law, I 
think does have the discretion. Of course, 
this play on words of the Senator from 
North Carolina has me confused. The 
President has the right, under the law, 
not to apply the aid cutoff if he deter- 
mines the country is taking appropriate 
steps and negotiating in good faith. 

They did reach a settlement in Brazil, 
which is one case that has been cited. 
The one in Ceylon was suspended. This 
is one case where the President actually 
suspended aid because of the expropria- 
tion a few years ago of some oil proper- 
ties. 

I do not feel very strongly on this issue. 
I told the Senator if he wished, we would 
take it to conference. This is a very 
troublesome proposition. 

I voted against OPIC, which is de- 
signed to encourage investments abroad, 
because I felt it encourages situations of 
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this kind, that is, expropriations. We en- 
courage private investment, and then the 
investors run to us when trouble occurs, 
and before you know it, the difficulty be- 
comes a foreign policy problem. I think 
it is a bad system. 

This whole bill is beginning to degen- 
erate. Its original purpose is no longer 
evident. The whole thing has gotten out 
of hand, and that is why I am not as en- 
thusiastic about it as I was some years 
ago. I think it is distorted. But in this 
case the Senator raises a slight change, 
and the President still has to find some 
funding. He still has to make a deter- 
mination, and I suppose the President, 
could refuse to make that finding for an 
indefinite time if he wished to do so. It 
is not a very serious change from exist- 
ing law, although it has some signifi- 
cance, It makes it a little harder for the 
President to dally as long as he has in 
Peru. 

Mr. President, Iam ready to yield back 
the remainder of my time if the Senator 
from Nevada is willing to do so. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator from Colo- 
rag is here, and I yield 10 minutes to 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada. I rise, obviously, to sup- 
port his amendment, having introduced 
a very similar one, No. 535, which lies 
on the desk at the moment. 

I also introduced a modification of 
that today, for printing, hoping that it 
would come up tomorrow. However, if 
the Senator’s amendment is agreed to, I 
think that probably will be sufficient for 
my purposes, because it is substan- 
tially tightening up the Hickenlooper 
amendment. 

In the process of developing the facts 
on this, I ran into a chart which I think 
is extraordinarily interesting. Actually, 
we prepared this chart. 

Since 1962, American properties have 
been expropriated or confiscated by 
Brazil, by Ceylon, by the United Arab 
Republic, by Argentina, by Algeria, by 
Iraq, by Haiti, by Syria, by Indonesia, 
by Peru, by Zambia, by Bolivia, by South- 
ern Yemen, by Libya, and by Chile—a 
pretty sizable amount in a little period 
of 9 years. 

I have also prepared a chart showing 
during that period of time how much in 
total foreign aid has been given to each 
of these countries. For example, Brazil, 
when it expropriated International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph to the tune of $10 
million in 1960—that has been settled; 
but prior to that time, from 1946 to 1960, 
we gave Brazil more than $3.9 billion 
in foreign aid. In every one of these 
countries where the claims of our own 
citizens have not yet been settled, we 
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have been giving the countries, for their 
own development and for their own bet- 
terment, millions and millions and mil- 
lions of dollars. 

It seems to me that if we are going 
to be able to retain the opportunity of 
still trying to help and promote the de- 
velopment of many of these countries, 
we also ought to have enough muscle to 
be able to say to them, “Look, if you are 
going to do this and if you are going to 
take over after we have been develop- 
ing all this, then we are not going to 
give you any more foreign aid, unless 
you pay for what you are taking over.” 
It seems to me a very simple thing. 

We have been told by Chile, Peru, 
Bolivia, Venezuela, and India that they 
are likely to start nationalizing or con- 
fiscating American properties. This has 
come up in recent months. In each of 
the countries in this bill—and in future 
bills—we have $10.8 million for Chile, 
for example; $20 million for Peru, for 
1971; $14.1 million for Bolivia; $13.3 
million for Venezuela, and $403.6 million 
for India. 

In 1972, the estimate is $14.1 million for 
Chile, $34.36 million for Peru, $23.8 mil- 
lion for Bolivia, $17.7 million for Vene- 
zuela, and $419.7 million for India. 

Yet, these are the very countries that 
are now threatening to expropriate or 
nationalize the property of our citizens 
and to do so in many cases without ade- 
quate compensation. 

All that the Cannon amendment does, 
as I understand it, is to say to the State 
Department, “You have another weapon; 
you now do not have to just go through 
the question of whether or not appro- 
priate steps have been taken,” which was 
a problem with the Hickenlooper amend- 
ment as it was put in to begin with. 

But if, in fact, they do this and do not 
pay compensation, then their whole aid 
program is cut off. 

I do not see any reason, frankly, why 
the American taxpayers should be re- 
quired to put money in for foreign aid, 
to put in money, in terms of tax money, 
for insurance programs on companies 
that are going down and investing in 
these countries, and then have the very 
countries that we are trying to do some- 
thing about expropriate without paying 
for the value of the property with which 
they are dealing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point the chart to which I referred, 
entitled “Expropriations of American- 
Owned Properties Since 1962.” 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXPROPRIATIONS OF AMERICAN-OWNED PROPERTIES SINCE 1962 


Country and date 


Properties and value(ifknown) Status of calims 1 (1946-70) 


Total foreign aid 
19 Country and date 


Properties and value (if known) 


Total P aid 
(1946-70) 


Status of claims t 


ITT ($10,000,000). 
Esso and Caltex gas stations 
000). 


United Arab Republic: 40 companies in various 
industries ($6,500,000). 

Petroleum contracts of 10 
companies nullified. 


Argentina: 1963 Settled 


19 companies in various 
industries ($2,000,000). 

Mobile, Esso, Sinclair Qil. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Unsettied__.______. 


Procter & 
Valentine 
Chemic 


$3, 974, 000, 000 
167, 100, 000 


912, 200, 000 
911, 600, 000 


Syria: 1965... 


Indonesia: 1965____.. 
Rubber 


180, 400, 000 


- IPC Gubsidiary of Standard of 


New Je 


Mobil and Standard of New 
ia A 
U.S. Rubber, Goodyear Tire & 


Gamble $101, 900, 000 
Petroleum & 122, 600, 000 


al Corp. 
Settied 


Expropriated under 
Sukarno; restored 
under Suharto, 


Unsettled (Velasco 
deducted claims 
from excess 
profits earned). 


1, 338, 000, 000 


772, 500, 000 
rsey) ($200,000,000). 
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EXPROPRIATIONS OF AMERICAN-OWNED PROPERTIES SINCE 1952—Contin ued 


Country and date 


be may 
Cerro de Pasco Mining, W. R. 
Grace. 
Zambia: 1969_____ --- Roan Selection Trust, Ltd., 
Mobil, Caltex, Standard Oil 
(Calif.), Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. 


= - Gulf Oil.. 
1970. EGS E 


Bolivia: 
1969 


Properties and value (if known) Status of claims t 


Unsettled... 


- Settied_- 
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Total on aid 
(1946-70) | Country and date 


Total foreign aid 


Properties and value (if known) Status of claims! (1946-70) 


Southern Yemen: 


69. 
| Libya: 1970. 
Chile: 1971.. 


549, 100, 000 


1 Settled’ does not mean adequate compensation was paid for the expropriated properties. 
$170,009,000. Thus, American taxpayers may be asked to pick up the difference —$105,000,000. 


Mr. DOMINICK,. Mr. President, the 
one thing that Senator CANNON’s amend- 
ment does not do which my amendment 
does—which, I might say, has raised eye- 
brows all through the State Department, 
and I probably will not offer it as an 
amendment if Senator CANNON’s amend- 
ment is agreed to—is that in addition to 
cutting off foreign aid, I have said that 
they can use as an added threat or as an 
added retribution, if they wish, the right 
to take the Nation out of the most-fa- 
vored-nation role. 

After all, some nations, which do not 
get foreign aid, have been threatening 
us with expropriation, and perhaps the 
only thing we can do in that case, and 
to have some method to try to force a 
settlement for due compensation, is to 

say, “Until you do, you no longer are in 

our most-favored- nation trading clause.” 
That is not in the Senator’s amendment. 
It is in the amendment that I submitted. 
It has raised eyebrows at the State De- 
partment, where they are concerned 
about its effect on GATT negotiations 
and a variety of other things. 

As I have said, it is my hope that with 
the adoption of the Cannon amendment, 
we will not have to face that issue this 
year. We may have to do so at a later 
time. 

Let me cite an example. Threats are 
going on right now all through north 
Africa as to what is going to happen with 
the investments we have been making 
over there, and they are netting an enor- 
mous amount of money. In most cases, 
we are not giving any foreign aid to those 
countries. This creates a problem as to 
what kind—to put it bluntly—of pressure 
we have to try to get them to make a rea- 
sonable settlement of compensation in 
that type of country. 

It is my hope, therefore, that this will 
be sufficient; but if it is not, I might as 
well serve notice now that next year, 
anyway, I will try the other route, if we 
find ourselves faced with those condi- 
tions. 

I express my gratitude to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada for giving 
me this time, and I heartily support his 
amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. If this move is not ade- 
quate, I assure the Senator that I will 
support his amendment on the favored- 
nation clause next year, if it is deemed 
necessary. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak in opposition to the amend- 
ment now before us which seeks to find 
some additional way to penalize nations 
which expropriate American firms. 


Shell, Mobil, Esso, Caltex.. 


oy = ee 
- Kennecott, Anaconda, Cerro 
($550,000,000) ITT 
43350,000,000) * Bank of 
merica. 


.- Unsettled 


do. $230, 000, 009 
“Ünsettied. (Aliende 1, 703, 000, 000 
announced claims 
will be deducted 
from “excess 


profits” earned). 


2 About $275, 


First, it is unnecessary since the Hick- 
enlooper amendment is on the books and 
enables the President to decide to sus- 
pend aid if a nation has blatantly vio- 
lated international law and practice in 
its expropriation decisions. Even that 
amendment goes further than I would 
like in its linking of U.S, foreign policy 
to the interests of a single business firm. 

Second, this amendment makes sus- 
pension of aid almost automatic and re- 
moves all discretion from the President 
in perhaps the most delicate area of in- 
ternational relations. Here is an area 
where negotiations traditionally are the 
format for settling controversies: yet this 
amendment would make negotiations al- 
most impossible. 

Third, this amendment makes U.S. 
foreign policy almost totally determined 
by the interests of an individual U.S, 
firm. Regardless of the conduct of the 
company, regardless of the specific cir- 
curastances, this amendment would re- 
quire the automatic suspension of aid. 
U.S. foreign policy cannot be based sole- 
ly on the economic interests of private 
firms. Yet that would be the effect of 
this amendment. 

Obviously, I view expropriation with- 
out some form of compensation to be a 
violation of international law as we know 
it. However, the process of determining 
that compensation is clearly a complex 
and difficult one and varying decisions 
have been returned by international 
tribunals over the years. In fact, this 
Government has indicated by its nego- 
tiated acceptance of partial payment for 
firms expropriated by Eastern European 
nations that each situation must be ex- 
amined individually and that different 
formulas for compensation may be ap- 
plicable in different cases. 

All of these questions are neglected by 
this amendment and, in fact, it would 
not even permit a nation to carry out 
the normal process of determining the 
amount of compensation which is due 
since it would require suspension of aid 
immediately after the expropriation and 
would not lift that suspension until the 
President determined that a satisfactory 
agreement had been reached. This would 
be placing the cart before the horse, 
suspending aid before there had been a 
determination that the country was or 
was not going to provide adequate com- 
pensation. 

Finally, I believe we all recognize that 
this amendment is prompted by concern 
surrounding the expropriation of copper 
firms in Chile. But that process has not 
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been completed. The Chilean expropria- 
tion carried out a constitutional amend- 
ment adopted virtually unanimously by 
the legislature of that country. 

It was not the result of a decision by 
one man. It came as part of a long proc- 
ess of debate within the councils of gov- 
ernment in that country. And it provides 
for appeal from the initial decision made 
by the executive branch of that govern- 
ment, appeal both to a special tribunal 
as well as to the Supreme Court of that 
land. 

I believe it would be rash to adopt 
measures of retaliation before the proc- 
ess of litigation has been completed in 
that country and I definitely believe the 
question of suspension of aid or any 
other act of retaliation must be consid- 
ered in the context of our overall na- 
tional interest and not solely on the in- 
terests of three American copper com- 
panies. 

For all of these reasons, I believe this 
amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas is 
ready to yield back his time, Iam 
to yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr, President, will 
the two Senators yield me 1 minute be- 
tween them and yield back the remain- 
der of their time immediately after? 

Mr. CANNON, Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
have talked with the acting minoriiy 
leader and other interested Senators, 
and I ask unanimous consent that begin- 
ning tomorrow there be a 1-hour limita- 
tion on all amendments, under the same 
conditions as existed under the 2-hour 
limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I reserve 
the right to object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The request was 
that there be a 1-hour limitation instead 
of the present 2-hour limitation. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would hope the ma- 
jority leader would emphasize the fact 
that we do have 8 hours on the bill itself. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Oh yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. To be allocated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, and if this is 
agreed to, then I have another unani- 
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mous consent request to make if the Sen- 
ator will be patient. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cranston). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Now, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the final 
vote on the bill before us occur not later 
than 7 o’clock tomorrow evening. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I do not know 
that I will be objecting, but how do we 
know, even if we have 1 hour to each 
amendment, and I have 3 to call up, pos- 
sibly only 2 of which I will offer, but there 
are 3 others I have been asked to get 
ready and try to call up concerning other 
amendments from people from all over, 
that we are going to get finished by 7 
o'clock, when we have 5 or 10 hours or 
whatever it is on the bill to follow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We will be coming 
in at 9 a.m. tomorrow and I anticipate we 
will begin on the first amendment around 
9:30. I understand that that amendment 
will not take too much time. The Stevens 
amendment is understandable and I 
would not anticipate much time would 
be spent on that, 

This is a request, if we could have some 
idea as to what would happen tomorrow, 
because if we do not finish at 7 o’clock 
we would stay in later in an endeavor to 
finish; and if we do not finish tomorrow, 
then we will have to come in on Satur- 
day which I do not want to do, speaking 
personally. 

Mr. DOMINICKE. I do not want to worry 
our very great majority leader on this, 
but does the Senator suppose that if we 
did not finish at 7 o’clock, we might do 
so by 5, and if so, what then? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
be willing to call up his amendments 
after disposal of the Church-Allott 
amendment, which would be the third 
one tomorrow morning? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I will be happy to call 
them up any time at the convenience of 
the Senate. x 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
something comes up so that we cannot 
get through at 7 o’clock, I am sure the 
Senate would agree to a limited exten- 
sion of time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not, if I can be assured of 15 minutes 
time on the bill sometime tomorrow, I 
will appreciate it, as I want to express 

. my views for the RECORD. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has 
that assurance. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, is it 
agreed that we will finish this bill by 7 
tomorrow night? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Well, maybe we will 
have to go a little beyond 7 o’clock. 

Mr. PASTORE. But if we get through 
sooner, then it could be 5 o’clock? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, may I ask 
the distinguished majority leader the 
same question propounded by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas? The 
Senator from Virginia would like 20 min- 
utes on the bill sometime during the day. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has 
that assurance. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have not 
spoken on this subject in the Senate for 
about 10 years. I think I spoke only once 
before on it. I would like to have about 5 
minutes tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has got 
it. 

Mr, ERVIN. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Montana? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

All time on the amendment has now 
been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. CANNON). 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr, ANDERSON), the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr, HUMPHREY), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern), the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie), the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN), and the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. JAcKson) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Muwor) ‘is absent because of illness. 

Also, the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
BEALL), the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scott), and the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. WEICKER) are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case) and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Corron) are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott). If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 33, as follows: 

[No. 276 Leg.] 
YEAS—47 


Cook 
Curtis 
Dole 
Dominick 


Allen 
Allott 
Baker 
Bellmon 


Hansen 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Jordan, N.C. 
Long 
Magnuson 
McClellan 
McIntyre 
Montoya 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Randolph 
Roth 


Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 


Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gurney 
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Tunney 
Young 


Schweiker 
Spong 
Stevens 


Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 


NAYS—33 


Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hughes 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McGee 
Metcalf 
Mondale Taft 
Moss Williams 


NOT VOTING—20 


Jackson Ribicoff 
Javits Scott 
Jordan,Idaho Sparkman 
McGovern Stennis 
Miller Tower 
Mundt Weicker 
Muskie 


CANNON’Ss amendment was 


Nelson 
Pastore 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Saxbe 
Smith 
Stafford 
Stevenson 


Aiken 
Bayh 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Chiles 
Church 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Fulbright 
Gravel 
Griffin 


Anderson 
Beall 

Case 
Cotton 
Harris 
Humphrey 
Inouye 

So Mr. 
agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


THE CHINA VOTE AND US. SUP- 
PORT FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I rise to ex- 
press my concern over the expulsion of 
the Republic of China from the United 
Nations. This action is offensive on a 
moral basis, and it raises serious ques- 
tions about the ability of the U.N. to 
function as a positive force in world af- 
fairs. But this action is regarded by the 
Senator from Kansas as particularly in- 
auspicious at a time when the United Na- 
tions appears to be—by the admission of 
its own Secretary General—on the brink 
of insolvency. For this reason, among 
others, I do not share the desire ex- 
pressed by certain of my colleagues that 
U.S. funding to the United Nations should 
be dramatically slashed at this time. 
Such an action would perhaps be inter- 
preted as petulance. However, I do believe 
that the Congress should exercise its re- 
sponsibility to the American people. We 
should undertake a thorough and hard- 
headed review of the many categories of 
U.S. support for the United Nations. This 
should be done, not out of vindictiveness, 
but rather in the light of the tendency of 
the United Nations to spend money— 
much of it ours—out of proportion to its 
resources and then fall back on the good 
will of the American people to bail it out. 
The present fiscal insolvency of the 
United Nations would now appear to be 
compounded by an element of moral de- 
cay and poor political judgment, for by 
the expulsion of the Republic of China, 
the U.N. expunged from its rolls one of 
that organization’s most reliable support- 
ers and regular contributers. 

DECLINE OF CREDIBILITY 


The Senator from Kansas is deeply 
concerned by developments which sug- 
gest to him the incipient decline of the 
political credibility of the United Na- 
tions. The propagandistic wording of the 
resolution which removed the Republic 
of China was suggestive of the cynicism 
and political decay demonstrated by that 
ill-fated forerunner of the U.N.—the 
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League of Nations—at the time when 
fascist Italy was callously overrunning 
Ethiopia. Then, as is the case this week, 
the assembled delegates countenanced 
the effective disregard of a nation at a 
time when it seemed “politically expedi- 
ent” to do so. The moral outrage com- 
mitted against the people of the Repub- 
lic of China is of the same order as the 
League’s toleration of Mussolini’s con- 
quest of Ethiopia. 
NEED FOR RESPONSIBILITY 

I do not question the desirability of in- 
cluding the People’s Republic of China 
as a member of the United Nations or its 
seating on the Security Council. How- 
ever, I firmly believe in the right of the 
Republic of China to remain as a mem- 
ber of the U.N. General Assembly. 

This Senator also believes in the on- 
going need for the United Nations, but 
such an organization must demonstrate 
adherence to a reasonable standard of 
political integrity. 

The Senator from Kansas believes that 
those nations which voted for the ex- 
pulsion of the Republic of China did so 
largely in the interests of political ex- 
pediency and economic opportunism. If 
such conduct is to become a habit at the 
United Nations, and there is evidence to 
suggest that this is the case, then the 
Senator from Kansas believes the United 
States should undertake a careful but 
critical evaluation of our support of that 
organization. 

REVIEW OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of this Chamber the fact that U.S. vol- 
untary contributions to United Nations 
and its special programs and agencies 
have been roughly twice as great as our 
assessments. I would like to cite some 
specific examples of this pattern. Our 
cumulative total assessments by the 
U.N. from 1946 through 1970 have come 
to $584,953,000, or 32 percent of the reg- 
ular U.N. budget. When our assessments 
for other U.N. special agencies are totaled 
for this period, they amount to $551,- 
491,000, and average from 25 to 30 per- 
cent of the respective U.N. agency 
budgets. 

However, our voluntary contributions 
to United Nations special programs and 
agencies have totaled $2,353,419,000. This 
support has accounted for up to 83.01 
percent of their operating budgets. 
Notable among these voluntary figures 
are the 58.58 percent U.S. contributions 
to the U.N. Relief and Works Agency, 50 
percent for U.N. Population Activities 
Fund, 40 percent for the U.N. Children’s 
Fund, and 38.42 percent of the U.N. food 
and agriculture program. 

The cumulative total support of the 
United States for the United Nations 
from 1946 to 1970 amounts to $3,761,- 
968,000. For the year 1971, the United 
States has been assessed $56,312,170, 
or 31.52 percent of the U.N.’s operating 
requirements. 

These amounts are substantial and 
represent the relatively large U.S. com- 
mitment to the activities of the United 
Nations. These activities have not, how- 
ever, bound the United Nations to the 
political desires or commitments of the 
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United States. The suggestion by some 
among us who feel that the outcome of 
the China vote represents the United 
Nations coming of age frankly puzzles 
me. For, on the whole, this country has 
served the United Nations in a manner 
which has not been suggestive of self- 
interest. At this time, an insolvent United 
Nations will need our support more than 
ever before if it is to escape paralysis. 
It is my opinion that in the future, we 
should sustain the United Nations as 
our membership requires and our own 
political and national interest merit. 
However, I cannot in good conscience 
recommend that we continue present 
levels of support without a careful as- 
sessment of our own interests. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 2515. A bill to further promote equal 
employment opportunities for American 
workers, together with individual and sup- 
plemental views (Rept. No. 92-415). 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, without rec- 
ommendation: 

H.R. 1746. An act to further promote equal 
employment opportunities for American 
workers (Rept. No. 92-416). 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1971—_AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 558 


(Ordered to be printed.) 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for Mr. 
SYMINGTON) proposed an amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 9910) to amend the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, and for other 
purposes. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
9 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today it stand in adjournment until 9 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TOMORROW TO 9 A.M, MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 1, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
tomorrow it stand in adjournment until 
9 o’clock on Monday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR ALLEN AND FOR PERIOD 
OF TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS ON MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 1, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
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mediately following the recognition of 
the two leaders on Monday next, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
ALLEN) be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes; following which there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business not to extend beyond 
10 o’clock a.m., with statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT FROM MONDAY, NO- 
VEMBER 1, 1971, TO 10 A.M., TUES- 
DAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
on Monday next it stand in adjourn- 
ment until 10 o’clock a.m. on Tuesday 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATORS GURNEY, BYRD OF WEST 
VIRGINIA, McCLELLAN, RIBICOFF, 
AND PERCY ON TUESDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 2, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the recognition of the two leaders 
on Tuesday next, the following Senators 
be recognized for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes each and in the order stated: Sen- 
ators Gurney, Byrp of West Virginia, 
McCLELLan, RIBICOFF, and Percy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR PERIOD FOR TRANS- 
ACTION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS ON TUESDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 2, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the recognition of Senators under 
the orders peviously entered for Tuesday 
next, there be a period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business for 
not to exceed 30 minutes, with state- 
ments limited therein to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR WATER QUALITY BILL 
TO BE LAID BEFORE THE SENATE 
ON TUESDAY NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Tuesday next, upon the conclusion of 
the period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, the Senate proceed to 
consider the water quality bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WATER QUALITY BILL—UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT: AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I make the following unanimous- 
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consent request, having been authorized 
to do so by the distinguished majority 
leader, after consultations with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader and the able 
assistant Republican leader, and with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Musk1£), the distinguished Senators 
from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE and Mr. 
NELSON) , the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER), 
and the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Boces). 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that time on the water quality bill 
be limited to 4 hours; that time on an 
amendment by the able senior Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) be lim- 
ited to 2 hours; that time on an amend- 
ment by the able junior Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) be limited to 2 
hours; that time on any other amend- 
ment in the first degree be limited to 1 
hour, that time on any amendment in 
the second degree or any motion or ap- 
peal, with the exception of a motion to 
lay on the table, be limited to 30 minutes; 
provided that time on the bill be equal- 
ly divided between the manager of the 
bill and the distinguished minority lead- 
er or his designee, that the time on any 
amendment, motion, or appeal be equally 
divided between the mover of such 
amendment, motion, or appeal and the 
manager of the bill; provided further 
that no amendment not germane be in 
order; and 

Ordered further, that Senators in con- 
trol of time on the bill may yield time 
therefrom to any Senator on any amend- 
ment, motion, or appeal, with the ex- 
ception of a motion to lay on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I assume this will be the final quorum 
call of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RESCISSION OF ORDERS RECOG- 
NIZING SENATOR DOLE AND SEN- 
ATOR TALMADGE TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
orders recognizing Senators DoLE and 
TALMADGE on tomorrow be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER TO LAY UNFINISHED BUSI- 
NESS BEFORE THE SENATE AT 
CONCLUSION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, 
upon the conclusion of routine morning 
business tomorrow, the Chair lay before 
the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is the foreign aid authorization 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 9910) to amend 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, at this time I ask that the 
amendment by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) be 
stated so that it may be made the pend- 
ing business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. The assist- 
ant legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 44, line 14, strike out ‘‘$250,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$341,000,- 
000”. 

On page 44, line 20, strike out “$250,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “‘$330,000,000.” 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the program for tomorrow is 
as follows: 

The Senate will convene at 9 a.m. 
After the two leaders have been recog- 
nized, there will be a period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business, for 
not to exceed 30 minutes and with the 
usual 3-minute limitation on speeches. 

At the conclusion of morning business, 
the Senate will resume its consideration 
of the unfinished business, the foreign 
aid authorization bill. Pending will be 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON). 

The Senate will complete action on 
the foreign aid authorization bill tomor- 
row, there being a time limitation of 
1 hour on any amendment in the first 
degree, and there also being an agree- 
ment to vote on final passage on the bill 
at no later than 7 o’clock p.m. tomorrow. 

There will be a number of rollcall 
votes tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9 AM. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there be no further busi- 
ness to come before the Senate, I move, 
in accordance with the previous order, 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 9 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
8 o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.) the 
Senate adjourned until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, October 29, 1971, at 9 a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 28, 1971: 
U.S. Coast GUARD 
The following-named officers of the Coast 


Guard for promotion 
tain: 

Herbert H. Mulvany 
Oscar J. Jahnsen, Jr. 
William D. Derr 
Gilbert L. Kraine 
Charles J. Glass 
Horace G. Holmgren 
Claude R. Thompson 
John C. Guthrie 
Ferney M. McKibben 
Sidney B. Vaughn, Jr. 


to the grade of cap- 


George E. Cote 
Swain L. Wilson 
Phillip B. Moberg 
Lawrence A. White 
Wilfred R. Bleakley, 
Jr. 
John S. Phillips 
James P. Randle 
Richard L, Jacobs 
Louis L. Zumstein 


Alfred P. Manning, 
Jr. 
George J. Roy, Jr. 
Robert W. Witter 
Tea L. Gannaway 
Robert A. Moss 
Richard M. Thomas 
Daniel L. Muir 
Robert C. Powell 
George E. Maloney 
Harold W. Parker, Jr. Richard J. Knapp 
John P. Mihlbauer Frederick P. Schubert 
Clarence C. Hobdy, Jr. Byron W. Jordan 
James L. Brewer David M. Kaetzel 
John W. Leadbetter, Richard O. Haughey 
Jr. Myron E. Welsh 
Victor Koll Robert F. Ewels 
Raymond C. Hertica Melvin H. Eaton 
Paul A. Yost, Jr. John D. Costello 
Henry H. Bell Donald C. Thompson 
Philip C. Lutzi Graeme Mann 
Richard F. Malm Richard A. Bauman 


The following-named Reserve officers to 
be permanent commissioned officers of the 
Coast Guard in the grades indicated: 

Lieutenant commander 
George H. Moritz 
Lieutenant 
Vernon O. Eschen- John R. Lashley, Jr. 
burg David C. Jefirey 
William P. Wolfe 
IN THE ARMY 

The following-named persons for reap- 
pointment in the active list of the Regular 
Army of the United States, from temporary 
disability retired list, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 1211: 

To be major general 

Stromberg, Woodrow W. ESZE 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army, by transfer in 
the grade specified, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 3283 
through 3294: 

To be first lieutenant 

Romash, Michael M. EZET. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3283 through 3294 and 3311: 

To be major 


Higdon, James W.E EA 
Wong, Donald R. EZZ ZA. 


To be captain 


Alexander, William C., Jr. EVSA. 
Banks, James H. EZESTEA 

Berk, Walter L.E. 

Bigley, Angela R. 

Bove, Ralph J., 

Browning, Clifton J. 

Canfield, Constance D., 


Danner, John A. 
Deason, Robert L..,] 


Eugene A. Delaney 
James L. Fleishell 
Royal E. Grover, Jr. 
William G. Dick 
Charles F. Juechter 
John C. Fuechsel 
Warren W. Waggett 
Leo V. Donohoe 
Adrian L. Lonsdale 
Berry L. Meaux 
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Fry, Paul H. ESEA. Slimp, Stewart H., Raval Reserve, for permanent promotion to the 
Gabbert, Kenneth K.EZS ZE Spara, Theodore J. EZETA. grade of commander in the line, subject to 
Head, Herbert W., II ESSEE Thomas, Charles W. ESETA qualification therefor as provided by law. 
Jacobs, Willie S. EZA The following-named distinguished mili- The following-named officers of the Reserve 
Kellum, George G., IIT tary students for appointment in the Regu- Of the U.S. Navy for permanent promotion to 
Lopez, Paul V., lar Army of the United States, in the grade the grade of captain in the line and staff 
Myer, Frederick G., PA of second lieutenant, under provisions of title Corps, as indicated, subject to qualification 
Pierce, Lawrence D. 10, United States Code, sections 2106, 3283, therefor as provided by law: 

Pilgrim, George E. EZAMA 3284, 3286, 3287, 3288, and 3290: LINE 


Semrau, Buddy L.. EEEE. i ; 
Strickland, James H. EZETA. Brooks, Sidney EE oxxx | Beverly, Ralph A. Tanner, Billy L. 


Wendt, Kenneth A. Beeston Curtis, Paul A. Basg7scees Rohrer, Paul W. Vanlandingham, 
Young, Richard J Easton, James P. Bayer Thorn, Fred James R. 
Zepke pet = 5 Ebeling, John A., Jr. EELSELLLLA Greene, Furman B. 


Flora, Herbert V., Jr. x > 
To be first lieutenant Guliker, Jaros oe JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S CORPS 
Alvarez, Angel H., Jr. Busca Hay, Paul B., Jr. Bgeeeaees McDowell, Mary L. 


Arnold, Buddy L.EZS ZTE. Hedges, Tony J.,Basocosens The following-named officers of the Re- 
Arnold, Tony G. ESETA. Hillman, James L. EZS ETTE. serve of the U.S. Navy for permanent promo- 
Bajema, Sheldon L. EZESTEA. Landheim, Craig E. ESZA tion to the grade of commander in the line 
Bale, Hugh O. Besta Lorenc, Casimir G. ESEA. and staff corps, as indicated, subject to quali- 
Blake, Peter J., TEZZE. McGill, Michael P. EZESTEA fication therefor as provided by law: 

Blue, Leon D. EZZ ZE. McPherson, Lawrence G. ESATA. LINE 

Buck, Doyle A ESZE. Parker, Robert M. ESZT 3 : i 

Burdine, Roy G EPEMA Parr, Joe A Stara Beh Me Th es 
Campbell, James T.BUsesccca. Romito, Thomas M. Brown Oek D- IT ani Ba anes Ay k 
Campbell, Larry o xxx-xx-1000 J Scoggins, Jeffrey a rA Bryant, Theodore w Sieacder Don id E 
Chafens, Roger L. Biz7zral Thorn, James T. BXSteral Buesener, Charles A. McElligott, Robert M 
Cropper, Siegfried S. Biseeccea. Thornton, Gordon L. EZE. i $ z gott, Robert M. 


Davis, Merrill W. EZE. Townsend, Robert K. EZESTEA Bush, James S. Moloney, John D. 
Domyslawski, Raymond F. Veal, Wayne R oa E EE PRORE: Moodys Popa an: 
5 7 -> , $ Collier, John H. Morrisett, Leslie D., Jr. 


Drake, Van T. Walters, David E. EZES. » 
Everitt, Donald B., Jr. ESETE. Wernette, Edward L. EZS CESPE, MEEI REREN s a a 
Fowler, Charles N. ESZA. Wolitarsky, Bruce W. EZETA. P : y poe ‘ 


Dowhal, John K. Renninger, Harris R. 
Fuller, Jeffrey D. Becococccds. Ik Tare Ni 4 s , : 
Gee, Philip C. E Navy Driscoll, Conrad J., Jr.Ruhle, Arthur J., Jr. 


$ The following-named lieutenant com- Ferris, Edward G. Sheftel, Richard A. 
Gibreth Alen o T manders of the line and staff corps of the Fichter, George L. Smith, Brian W. 
Glaze, Gerald W. EZETA. Navy for temporary promotion to the grade Flynn, Kenneth C, Smith, Ralph W., Jr. 
Goehler, Rodney W. BOATE. of commander, pursuant to title 10, United Frische, Francis X. Stewart, Edward W. 
Gramiccioni, John P. ETETE. States Code, section 5787, while serving in, Gerety, David W. Sudduth, Jack W. 
Grassi, Augustine M. or ordered to, billets for which the grade of Gilkinson, Alan A. Sutherland, Bird E. 
Grundy, William J. ESZA commander is authorized and for unrestricted Gray, Richard L. Thomson, Frederick 
Hassett, Robert B., IEAA. appointment to the grade of commander Inman, Richard J. D., Jr. 
Herrington, Stuart AETA TA. when eligible pursuant to law and regulation Johnson, Donald E. Trout, Herbert E. 
Houston, Curtis A. EAE. subject to qualification therefor as provided Johnson, Whitney H. Wenning, Robert A. 


Johnson, Kenneth L. EXE. by law: Lames, CIyae Dagr 
Josephson, ort BEM xxx-xx-xxxx | LINE CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Kalley, Bruce L., . Barnes, Fletcher J., McCullough, David U. Senieur, Jude R. 
Laney, Millard G.Iaoeseccal. III Murray, Gordon L., Jr. 
Liu, George K. ESZA. Bullard, Lewis D. Nelson, Henry E. 
McDonald, James A. ESETA. Fleming, James J. Reilly, Robert K. 
Mecredy, Robert F. ESSE. Holland, John D., Jr. Sansom, Robert G., Jr. 
Morgan, Thomas J. EEEE. Kirkconnell, William Staudenmayer, 
Pedersen, Milton D.EZS SrA. B. Frederick G. 
Pinnock, Martin Ww. ESETA SUPPLY CORPS 

Prestidge, James C., Jr. EZEETA. Kreig, William C LINE 

Reaves, George F., EEEE. $ : Branch, Nathan E. Lauf, Joseph W. 
Rickerson, John C., Jr. EZS ATA. IN THE Navy Delanoy, Billie L. Leech, Joseph W. 
Salyer, Howard C., Jr. ESEA. The following-named officers of the Reserve Eastman, David R. Lindstrom, Axel L. 
Shumaker, Gary E. EVES za of the U.S. Navy for temporary promotion to Flow, James W. Tomeavage, Norman J. 
Smith, James L. Eeura the grade of commander in the line and staff Hayter, Roscoe, Jr. 

Stefanowicz, Raymond S. EZE. corps, as indicated, subject to qualification SUPPLY CORPS 

St. Laurent, Norman BEZZE. therefor as provided by law: 
Wallace, Emitt EZEZ. p see Pacofsky, Bartholemew 

Warburton, Albert E., IEZ. CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 

Whitaker, Joseph T. . Capernaros, Peter S. Eldredge, Hugh G., Jr. Perez, Johnny 

Ziemiecki, Anthony M., England, Loy D. Gagliano, Giovanni Franz Hatfield (Naval Reserve Officers’ 


3 Griffin, Francis V. Hart, Frank M. ini i 
To be second lieutenant Hierseman, Wayne R. Hodges, Alan S. a Gh chk SE O EAEE meme cieaed 


Baker, Linda B., EZZ. Holton, James V. Hunter, Thomas V., Jr. ; £ f 
Benjamin, William E. RUSteera. Husband, Philip M. Jackson, Harry B. = a E <n ea cae 
Berman, Michael D. EZETA. Kerby, Douglas G. Post, Arthur H., Jr. 
Brennan, Richard S., I11 Scere. Reetz, Harvey F. Sample, William B., Jr. 
Bussert, John R.E. Stephenson, Donald L. Stevenson, John C., Jr 

Cavin, Dennis DEPE Vogt, John H. ee 

De Arvil, Royal M., EZS MEDICAL CORPS Executive nominations confirmed by 


Farmer, Robert ETEA the Senate October 28; 1971: 
Fitch, Ronald B., E xxx-xx-xxxx & Garrett, Henry F. M. , 
Gordon, Clarence E.] CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS U.S. Tax COURT 

Hirsch, Paul R. Knox, John R. William A. Goffe, of Oklahoma, to be a 


udge of the U.S. Tax Court for a term ex- 
Jobe, Gordon B.E Er. JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S CORPS judg 


Kanan, John F. piring 15 years after he takes office. 
Kupsick, Sharron oe Knape, Raymond E. U.S. DISTRICT COURTS 
Langenfeld, Thomas E. NURSE CORPS Wiliam C. Stuart, of Iowa, to be a U.S. 


Loftis, Donald D. ESATA. Harrison, Alvina M. Mong, Dorothea G. district judge for the southern district of 
Martin, Michael C.E ETA. Roskoph, Dorothy A. Vaz, Dolores D. Iowa. 

McClendon, Richard E. EZAT. Young, Victoria E. Earl E. O’Connor, of Kansas, to be a U.S. 
Parker, Jimmie K. EUZ. Lt. Cmdr. Grace R. Whittaker, U.S. Naval district judge for the district of Kansas. 


The following-named Regular officers of 
the line and staff corps of the U.S. Navy, for 
temporary promotion to the grade of com- 
mander, pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code, section 5787, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, October 28, 1971 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
G. Latch, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

The kingdom of Ged is not meat and 
drink: But righteousness. and peace and 
joy in the Holy Spirit—Romans 14: IT. 

Almighty God, most, merciful and ever 
gracious, by the might of Thy spirit lift 
us into Thy presence where we may be 
still and receive grace to help in time of 
need. 

We pray for the sick and the sorrow- 
ing, the tempted and the troubled, the 
discouraged. and the despondent, and for 
those who suffer in the suffering of 
others, may they be strengthened with 
power for endurance and patience. 

We pray for the poor and the hungry, 
for those who are persecuted and op- 
pressed, for those who seek the lift of 
liberty in their lives and in their land. 
By Thy spirit help us to help them. 

Reveal to us the secret. faults in our- 
selves which add to the sum of human 
misery. May we be moved to repentance, 
be ready to consecrate ourselves anew 
to Thee and be used by Thee to advance 
Thy kingdom in our world. In the Mas- 
ter’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day's pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 10458. An act to broaden and expand 
the powers. of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to cooperate with Mexico, Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador, Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, Brit- 
ish Honduras, Panama, Colombia, and Can- 
ada to prevent or retard communicable 
diseases of animals, where the Secretary 
deems such action necessary to protect the 
livestock, poultry, and related industries of 
the United States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 7072) entitled “An act to 
amend the Airport and Airway Develop- 
ment Act of 1970 to further clarify the 
intent of Congress as to priorities for 
airway modernization and airport devel- 
opment, and for other purposes,”; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
HARTKE, Mr. Hart, Mr. Pearson, and Mr. 
Baker to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 


the House to the bill (S. 29) entitled 
“An act to establish the Capitol Reef Na- 
tional Park in the State of Utah,” re- 
quests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
Moss, and Mr. Hansen to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill and a concur- 
rent resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 79. An act for the relief of the Glover 
Packing Co.; and 

S. Con. Res. 46. Concurrent resolution to 
correct the enrollment. of S. 137. 


NORTE VIETNAM SHOULD RELEASE 
AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 
AND ACCOUNT FOR MISSING IN 
ACTION 


(Mr. ZABLOCKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ZABŁOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement that the Government of 
South Vietnam will release 2,900 Viet- 
cong prisoners of war—618 freed outright 
and the remaining number after a brief 
rehabilitation—is a welcome and heart- 
ening development. Particularly because 
of my deep and long-standing interest in 
obtaining the release of Americen POW’s 
and MIEA’s in Southeast Asia I would 
hope that this humane action will gen- 
erate a similar appropriate response 
from North Vietnam. 

President Thieu is to be commended 
for his leadership in arranging for the 
return of these men to their families and 
loved ones. 

Above all the action should be recog- 
nized as in keeping with the Geneva 
Convention on the treatment of prisoners 
of war. While North Vietnam ratified the 
agreement it has consistently failed to 
live up to the provisions of that agree- 
ment. 

I know all Americans and people every- 
where join me in the urgent hope that 
North Vietnam will take the same re- 
sponsible attitude reflected in this ac- 
tion by South Vietnam. North Vietnam 
should now release U.S. PO'W’s and ac- 
count for the missing in action. 

Congressional concern over the plight 
of our POW’s/MIA’s. was shown once 
again on October 4 with the unanimous 
passage of House Concurrent Resolution 
374, calling for the humane treatment 
and release of U.S. prisoners and a full 
accounting of those listed as missing. 
That concern and abiding interest will 
continue until our POW’s/MIA’s return 
home. 


LONGSHOREMEN MAKING ERROR IF 
THEY PICKET ON WEST COAST 
(Mr. PELLY asked and was given per- 

mission to address the House for 1 min- 


ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
inelude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, there was a 
news item this morning which stated that 
Atlantic coast longshore chief Thomas 
Gleason intends to send pickets to the 
west coast to close down shipping during 
the Taft-Hartiey injunetion. This, to: me, 
would be a very bad mistake. 

Mr. Speaker, if any labor leader tries to 
strangle the entire U.S. economy he will 
incur the wrath of the people and the 
Congress. As a result, the Congress might 
well enact legislation making arbitration 
compulsory. Any labor leader who: con- 
templates such @ reckless act as was sug- 
gested by Mr. Gleason should realize that 
compulsory arbitration legislation is 
under consideration in the Congress right 
now. 


DUTIABLE STATUS OF ALUMINUM 
HYDROXIDE AND OXIDE, CAL- 
CINED BAUXITE, AND BAUXITE 
ORE 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ack 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 4590) re- 
Tating to the dutiable status of aluminum 
hydroxide and oxide, caleined bauxite, 
and bauxite ore, with the Senate amend- 
ment to the House amendments to the 
Senate amendments thereto, and eoncur 
in the Senate amendment to the House 
amendments to the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment to the House amendments to the 
Senate amendments, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be im- 
serted by the first amendment of the House 
engrossed amendments to Senate engrossed 
amendment numbered 2 insert: “by striking 
out such item and inserting im lieu thereof 
the following: 


Trinitrototuene- 
Valued not 
over 15 
cents per 
pound... 


405. 0¢ 


7¢ per th. +- 
45%, ad val. 


405. 05 Valued over 


Scents 


per pound__ Free 7¢ per tb. + 


45% ad vab ** 
The rate of duty in rate column numbered 1 
of the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
for item 405.05 (as added by this subsection) 
shall be treated as not having the status of 
statutory provisions enacted by the Congress, 
but as having been proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent as being required or appropriate to carry. 
out foreign trade agreements to which the 
United States is a party. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I shall not object, because the Senate 
amendment is most acceptable—I do so 
in order to yield to the gentleman from 
Oregon so that he might explain the sit- 
uation that we now have before us. 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, I yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, Members 
will recall that on June 8, 1971, the House 
unanimously passed H.R. 4590, perma- 
nently suspending the duty on aluminum 
hydroxide and oxide—alumina—calcined 
bauxite, and bauxite ore. In agreeing to 
H.R. 4590 on July 20, 1971, the Senate 
added two substantive amendments. The 
first Senate amendment provided duty- 
free treatment for certain explosive ma- 
terials, TNT, and amatol—a mixture of 
TNT and ammonium nitrate. Under this 
amendment, duty-free treatment of these 
explosive materials would have become 
effective January 1, 1972. The second 
Senate amendment provided for the 
duty-free treatment of tin sheets for use 
in the manufacture of maple sap 
evaporators. 

On August 3, the House considered 
H.R. 4590, as amended by the Senate, 
and agreed to the Senate amendment 
with respect to the duty-free treatment 
of tin sheets for use in the manufacture 
of maple sap evaporators. However; with 
respect to the first Senate amendment 
concerning the duty-free treatment of 
TNT and amatol, the House, based on 
information from the Department of 
Commerce at that time, concurred in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment 
which left the rate of duty on imports 
of amatol at its existing level, and pro- 
vided for a 50-percent reduction in the 
rate of duty applying to imports of TNT. 

Subsequent to the House action on the 
Senate amendments to H.R. 4590 which 
returned the bill to the Senate, the Sen- 
ate reconsidered H.R. 4590 and has now 
concurred in the House amendment with 
an amendment which would make duty- 
free TNT valued at more than 15 cents 
per pound and apply to TNT valued at 
15 cents per pound or less a rate of duty 
equal to one-half the existing rate of 
duty. 

Mr. Speaker, I am informed that the 
Department of Commerce now favors the 
amendment to H.R. 4590 with respect to 
the duty treatment of TNT and that the 
domestic producer, who originally raised 
the objection to the Senate action pro- 
viding for the total elimination of the 
duty on TNT, also favors the Senate 
amendment. 

In brief, Mr. Speaker, I believe this 
matter has been straightened out to the 
benefit of all concerned and I believe the 
House should concur in the Senate 
amendment to the House amendment to 
H.R. 4590, as approved by the Senate on 
October 19, 1971. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. In the opinion of the gen- 
tleman, or the gentleman handling the 
bill with the Senate amendment thereto, 
is the Senate amendment that has been 
attached to the Ex-Im bank extension 
bill germane? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, Yes, it is 
germane. The problem related to a little 
difference in the treatment of certain 
explosive materials, TNT and amatol. 
That was the issue that was involved. 


will the 
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We thought we had resolved it in an 
amendment we had adopted in the House 
to a Senate amendment a few weeks ago. 
It did develop, however, that there was 
some question as to whether, even after 
the amendment adopted by the House, 
there might be some interference with 
domestic producers and some problems 
that would arise. 

The Senate, therefore, corrected that, 
They sent it back, and now there is no 
industry conflict, and the departments 
are in favor of it. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, there would be no increased cost 
to the taxpayer as a result of the amend- 
ment nor disturbance of the upset price 
when surplus is thrown on the general 
market? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, No, that is 
not involved here. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment to the House 
amendments to the Senate amendments 
was concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENDING EXPORT ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT OF 1969 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the Senate joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 167) to extend the au- 
thority conferred by the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1969. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
to outline to us just what this amend- 
ment will do. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, enactment 
of this joint resolution would extend the 
Export Administration Act of 1969 for 6 
months—from October 31, 1971, to May 1, 
1972. The Export Administration Act 
furnishes the basic authority for control 
of exports to so-called Communist bloc 
countries. Further, it furnishes the au- 
thority for regulating the outflow of 
scarce materials, as well as the authority 
to regulate exports in furtherance of the 
national security and foreign policy ob- 
jectives of the United States. The tem- 
porary extension of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act, which would otherwise 
expire on October 31, 1971, will provide 
the necessary time for the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to complete its 
deliberations on legislation which will 
cover this subject and related export 
trade subjects. 

Continuation of this authority has not 
been the subject of hearings this year 
because of other demands on the com- 
mittee, including hearings and enact- 
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ment of legislation concerning the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. At the request of the 
administration, the committee did set 
aside hearings on the Export Adminis- 
tration Act to take up legislation prior 
to the August recess concerning the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, which has been en- 
acted. Hopefully, these amendments to 
the Export-Import Bank will serve to 
substantially increase our export trade. 
Action on this export finance legislation 
was completed on August 5, 1971, and 
signed into law by the President on 
August 17, during the recess. Since the 
recess, the committee has been involved, 
among other things, in extensive hear- 
ings on the President’s new economic 
policy announced on August 15 and in ex- 
tensive hearings on housing legislation. 

With this proposed extension of the 
Export Administration Act until May 1, 
1972, it will provide the necessary time 
during which detailed consideration can 
be given to this legislation. It is expected 
that hearings on the Export Administra- 
tion Act and related international eco- 
nomic policy issue matters will be taken 
up as one of the first orders of business 
next year. 

Mr. Speaker, I have discussed this mat- 
ter with the banking minority member of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, the Honorable WILLIAM B. Wip- 
NALL, and he is fully in accord with this 
resolution. 

Mr. WIDNALL. It is the gentleman's 
intention to have a meeting of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
act on this other matter? 

Mr. PATMAN. Absolutely. We will take 
it up at the same time as we have some 
other bills which have expiration dates— 
in the next few weeks. 

Mr. WIDNALL. The expiration date 
of the other would be December 1 of this 
year. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. WIDNALL. And so it would be nec- 
essary for our committee to act before 
that date. 

Mr. PATMAN. Before December 1. I 
certainly give the gentleman my word 
we will make every effort to do it. I will 
do everything that can be done, as chair- 
man of the committee, to make that 
possible. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, and 
I do not intend to object, will the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency respond to two other ques- 
tions? 

Mr. PATMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I am delight- 
ed to hear that the chairman has agreed 
to bring up this matter in the commit- 
tee and to do his utmost to get action 
taken by the committee, but is it also the 
intention of the chairman, if the com- 
mittee approves the proposed legislation, 
that he would ask the Speaker to put 
that legislation on the suspension calen- 
dar prior to the adjournment of the Con- 
gress this session? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is correct. And if 
we are unable to get it passed on sus- 
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pension, we will ask for a rule, because 
it is a matter of such urgency and an 
emergency, and I think it would be 
justified. 

Mr. GERALD: R. FORD. One further 
question. As I understand it, the other 
body passed the proposed extension of 
the Export. Control Act authority, plus 
this amendment that. involves the sav- 
ings and loan triggering amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN, That is: correct. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Now if the 
gentlemam from Texas gets the authority 
by unanimous consent here, is it his in- 
tention to move to strike sectiom 2? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. I have an amend- 
ment pending at the desk. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservatiom of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, resery- 
ing the right to object, I would like to ask, 
am I correct in asking if this is an exten- 
sion of existing law? 

Mr. PATMAN. Of existing law. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I am happy the gen- 
tleman is bringing this up. I support the 
legislation, and withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint res- 
olution, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 167 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembied, That section 14 of the 
Export Administration Aet of 1969, as 
amended (Public Law 92-37; 85 Stat. 89), Is 
amended by striking out “October 31, 1971” 
and inserting “May 1, 1972”. 

Sec. 2. Section 404(g) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
“13%” and substituting in Meu thereof 
“y”, 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PATMAN 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Patman: Strike 
all of section 2 of Senate Joint Resolution 
167. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, my amend- 
ment would strike section 2 of Senate 
Joint Resolution 167. This. amendment, 
which as we all know is nongermane to 
the basic thrust of the resolution, would 
amend the National Housing Act. Its 
substantive effect would be to keep $400 
million of savings in savings and loan 
associations, which otherwise under 
existing law would have to be paid to 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corp. 

Mr. Speaker, I stand behind no one in 
my support of home mortgage loans for 
the American people. My record is clear 
and unblemished on this point. I have 
always fought for funds, both directly 
from the Federal Government and ade- 
quate funds for our home mortgage 
institutions to help the American people 
achieve decent, safe and sanitary hous- 
ing. I do not believe, however, and I know 
other Members share this view, especially 
as a result of language contained within 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of last 
year, that this. body will entertain con- 
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sideration of amendments passed’ by the 
other body which are nongermane in 
nature to the legislation before this body. 

li the other body, assuming this legis- 
lation passes with an amendment, cares 
to consider the particular matter as com- 
tained im section 2 of this legislation and 
presents the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and this body with leg- 
islation speaking specifically to this: is- 
sue, I am sure we should give it expedi- 
tious: and speedy consideration. Certain- 
ly, no on wants to see funds diverted 
from the savings and loan association 
which would otherwise be available for 
home mortgage lending. But by the same 
token, we must consider all matters in æ 
judicial and orderly way. 

The effect, therefore, Mr. Speaker, if 
adopted would be to refer this legislation 
back to the other body containing only 
that. provision which would extend the 
Export Administration Act from October 
31, 1971, until May 1, 1972. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid’ on the table. 


TO CORRECT THE ENROLLMENT OF 
S. 137, CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN 
PUBLIC LANDS IN WYOMING 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the Senate concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 46) to correct the 
enrollment of S. 137. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

S. Con, Res. 46 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the action of 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
in signing the enrolled bill (S. 137): to pro- 
vide for the conveyance of certain public 
Iands in Wyoming to the occupants of the 
land, be rescinded, and that the Secretary 
of the Senate be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to reenrol] the bill with the 
following change, namely: in the second sen- 
tence of section 1 strike out the word “modi- 
fication” and insert in lieu thereof “notifi- 
cation”. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
concurred in. 

A moiton to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, due to a 
death in the family I was officially ex- 
cused on October 12 and October 14, dur- 
ing which time there were four teller 
votes and two rolleall votes which I 
missed. 

I ask that the Recorp indicate that 
had I been present on teller vote 292 I 
would have voted “no,” on teller vote 
293 I would have voted “no,” on rollcall 
No. 294 I would have voted “yea,” on 
teller vote 298 I would have voted “aye,” 
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on teller vote 299 I would have voted 
“no,” and on rolicall No, 300 I would 
have voted “yea.” 


MOVE TO DOUBLE U THANT’S 
PENSION AN INSULT 


(Mr. HUNT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, on the heels 
of the literal denunciatiom of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations that saw Tai- 
wan expelled from that vegetable-like 
body, I read in this morning’s paper that 
a resolution has been intreduced in. the 
U.N. General Assembly’s Budgetary 
Committee which would raise Secretary 
General U Thant's tax-free annual pen- 
sion from $15,800 to $31,250. 

That is a mighty handsome figure by 
anyone's standards, but considering the 
bankrupt state of affairs at the U.N., 
financially and otherwise, it is absolutely 
ridiculous to even. venture such a ges- 
ture. I would go further to say that this. 
proposal is no doubt intended as a re- 
ward by a number of small, left-leaning 
nations that have always been in the 
pocket of the Secretary General as well 
as the Communist-bloc nations that have 
enjoyed his frequently not-so-silent 
partnership. 

Certainly, such a magnanimous in- 
crease can not be looked upon as a meas- 
ure of the Secretary General's success: 
During his two terms of only 10 years, 
U Thant has been a weak and vasilating 
leader and the U.N. has deteriorated to 
the point of being a worthless vestige of 
what was once looked upon as the only 
great hope for achieving world peace. In 
those 10 years there have been more un- 
resolved multinational conflicts and a 
greater degree of ideological polarization 
among the peoples of the world than in 
the entire preceding history of the U.N. 
This polarization was no more evident 
than when the entire block of Commu- 
nist nations and their weak-sister fol- 
lowers exploded with great cheer for hav- 
ing defeated the U.S. effort to retain the 
legitimate position of Taiwan in the U.N. 

To double the Secretary General’s an- 
nual pension would be another insult to 
the United States, but more than this, 
it would mark the dubious distinction of 
@ man who has sometimes followed and 
sometimes led the U.N, to its all-time low 
im prestige and influence, 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, due to ill- 
ness, I was not present for rollcall No. 
251 on final passage of the marine sanc- 
tuaries bill. Had I been present, I would 
have voted in the affirmative. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
peint of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 325] 


Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gray 
Halpern 
Harvey 
Hébert 
Heckler, Mass. 
Hicks, Mass, 
Howard 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jarman 

Lan 


Abourezk 
Anderson, 
Tenn, 
Archer 
Arends 
Baring 
Barrett 
Blanton 
Boland 
Caffery 
Carey, N.Y. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clark 
Conte 
Culver 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala, 
Evins, Tenn. 
Foley Mills, Ark. Wilson, 
Gallagher Mink Charles H. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 362 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


O'Hara 

Pike 

Powell 
Pryor, Ark. 
Reid, N.Y. 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Rosenthal 
Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Smith, Iowa 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Teague, Tex, 
Tiernan 
Vander Jagt 
Wilson, Bob 


Lennon 
Long, La. 
Lujan 
McKevitt 
Madden 
Melcher 


EXTENDING FEDERAL WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 11423) to ex- 
tend the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act until January 31, 1972. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 11423 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the second 
sentence of section 5(n) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 
1155(n)) is amended by striking out “$7,000,- 
000 for the period ending October 31, 1971,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof $27,000,000 for 
the period ending January 31, 1972,”. 

Sec. 2. Section 6(e) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1166(e)) is 
amended by striking out “and” at the end 
of the paragraph (2); by striking out the 
period at the end of paragraph (3) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a semicolon and the 
following: 

“ (4) for the period ending January 31, 1972, 
the sum of $7,000,000 in addition to funds 
made available under Public Law 92-50.” 

Sec. 3. Section 7(a) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1157(a)) 
is amended by striking out “and for the four- 
month period ending October 31, 1971, 
$4,000,000." and inserting in lieu thereof 
“and for the seven-month period ending 
January 31, 1972, $10,000,000", 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 8(c) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 
1158(c)) is amended by striking out “1971" 
each of the three places it appears and by 
inserting in lieu thereof at each such place 
“1972”. 

(b) The second sentence of section 8(d) 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
(33 U.S.C. 1158(d)) is amended by striking 
out “$650,000,000 for the four-month period 
ending October 31, 1971.” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$1,250,000,000 for the seven- 
month period ending January 31, 1972,” 
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Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, since June 30, 
1971, the programs under the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act have been 
carried out under the authority of two 
temporary resolutions. The latest exten- 
sion which is for 30 days expires on Oc- 
tober 31, 1971. It had been expected that 
this would allow sufficient time for the 
Committee on Public Works to complete 
its hearings and recommend new legisla- 
tion to extend and revise the water pollu- 
tion control program. The committee on 
September 24 completed the most exten- 
sive and constructive hearings which 
have yet been held on this program. How- 
ever, we have not been able to complete 
our action. 

The committee is now in the process 
of drafting legislation. Similarly, the 
Senate Committee on October 19 agreed 
on a bill which is expected to be acted 
upon at an early date. However, it seems 
highly unlikely that we shall be able to 
complete action on this legislation in 
this session of the Congress. 

Section 1 of the bill extends section 
5(n) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act and provides_an additional au- 
thorization of $20 million for the 4 
months ending January 30, 1972, for re- 
search, investigations, training and in- 
formation programs. 

Section 2 authorizes $7 million in ad- 
dition to funds previously appropriated 
for financing research and development 
grant programs under section 6(e). 

Section 3 provides an additional $6 
million for section 7(a) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act—a total of 
$10 million for the 7-month period end- 
ing January 31, 1972. This will permit 
the States to continue the planning of 
their programs in an orderly fashion. 

Section 4 increases the authorization 
for the basic grant program for waste 
treatment facilities under section 8(d) 
to $1,250,000,000, 

In addition, section 4 provides for ex- 
tending section 8(c) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. Under this 
section certain States are eligible to be 
reimbursed for the Federal share on such 
projects as have been prefinanced under 
section 8(c). This section provides in 
part that— 

In the case of any project on which con- 
struction was initiated in such State after 
June 30, 1966, which was epproved by the 
appropriate State water pollution control 
agency and which the Secretary finds meets 
the requirements of this section, but was 
constructed without such assistance, such 
allotments for any fiscal year ending prior 
to July 1, 1971, shall also be available for 
payments in reimbursement of State or local 
funds used for such project prior to July 1, 
1971, to the extent that assistance could 
have been provided under this section if 
such project has been approved pursuant to 
this section and adequate funds had been 
available. In the case of any project on which 
construction was initiated in such State after 
June 30, 1966, and which was constructed 
with assistance pursuant to this section but 
the amount of such assistance was a lesser 
per centum of the cost of construction than 
was allowable pursuant to this section, such 
allotments shall also be available for pay- 
ments in reimbursement of State or local 
funds used for such project prior to July 1, 
1971, to the extent that assistance could have 
been provided under this section if adequate 
funds had been available. 


October 28, 1974 


The two temporary resolutions extend- 
ing this act beyond June 30, 1971, did not 
include provision for continuing the re- 
imbursement policy. Therefore, no new 
projects could be initiated with the con- 
templation of subsequent reimbursement. 
It was expected that this question would 
be handled in connection with the per- 
manent legislation. The committee fully 
recognizes the need to deal with this 
problem and has considered this need 
carefully in the recently completed legis- 
lative hearings. Until permanent legisla- 
tion is passed we believe that the policy 
established by the Congress in section 
8(c) should be continued since it will 
materially assist the States in their fi- 
nancial planning. Therefore, section 4 
will extend the existing reimbursement 
provision until July 1, 1972. The reim- 
bursables on August 31, 1971, amounted 
to $1,630,000,000. 

The need for this authorization is ur- 
gent since the program must be con- 
tinued until permanent legislation has 
been passed by the Congress. The waste 
treatment program is vital to this Nation 
and has gathered momentum during the 
past 2 years. We must continue to move 
forward and complete the program at the 
earliest practicable date. The committee 
urges the immediate passage of H.R. 
11423. 

In accordance with rule XIII (7) of the 
House of Representatives, the estimated 
costs to the United States which would 
be incurred in carrying out H.R. 11423 
is $633 million. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1971 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 7248) to 
amend and extend the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 and other acts dealing with 
higher education. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentlewoman from 
Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 7248, with 
Mr. Wricut in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the gentlewoman 
from. Oregon (Mrs. Green) had 1 hour 
and 5 minutes remaining, and the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. QuE) had 59 
minutes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentlewoman 
from Oregon (Mrs. GREEN). 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. DANIELS), a member of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support cf H.R. 7248, 
the Higher Education Act of 1971, as 
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reported from the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. This act not only ex- 
tends existing laws but also provides for 
the promulgation of new programs. I 
would like to discuss two of the new 
provisions in this legislation and to urge 
support for these new programs. How- 
ever, before doing so, I would like to 
commend Mrs. EDITH Green, chairman 
of the Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, for the leadership she has demon- 
strated in the development of this bill. 
For the past 8 months the Special Sub- 
committee on Education has worked on 
the Higher Education Act and the final 
product is, to a great extent, the resuit 
of the efforts of Mrs. Green. Therefore, 
it is only appropriate that we take time 
to thank Mrs. Green for her dedication 
to higher education. 

I would like first to speak on the stu- 
dent loan marketing provision of this 
bill. This is a nation which believes in 
the value of education to the individual 
and to society as a whole. We were the 
first Nation to provide general public 
education and now no other nation has 
such a large proportion of young people 
receiving a higher education. It is our 
hope that no person who is aualified and 
wishes some form of higher education 
should be deprived of it for financial 
reasons. With this in mind, Congress has 
developed various forms of student aid, 
including the guaranteed student loan 
program. Under this program the Fed- 
eral Government guarantees student 
loans made by private lending institu- 
tions and, in a majority of instances, 
pays the interest while the student is in 
school. Repayment can take from 5 to 
10 years and interest can be no higher 
than 7 percent. These are better terms 
than would ordinarily be available to 
students needing to borrow funds for 
their education. 

Wher the guaranteed student loan 


program began in 1967, there were 330,-. 


739 loans negotiated to students. In fis- 
cal year 1971, the number of student 
loans has increased to 1,080.739 with an 
incremental increase of 200,000 loans 
per year, and the estimates for this 
fiscal year indicate a 33-percent increase 
over last year. Altogether, some $4 bil- 
lion has been expended in student loans 
to students in approximately 7,000 dif- 
ferent institutions of higher education. 
In spite of this widespread coverage, it 
is insufficient. A larger proportion of stu- 
dents now require assistance in addi- 
tion to just the normal growth in the 
whole student population. At the same 
time, the lending institutions are run- 
ning out of available funds. The Emer- 
gency Insured Student Loan Act of 1969 
was a stopgap measure to “prime the 
pump” by putting the interest rate on 
these student loans on a competitive level 
with other loans; it does not increase 
the tota! of funds available. The delayed 
repayment of these loans results in bank 
funds being tied up for a long period of 
time. 

The Student Loan Marketing Associa- 
tion which would be created under part 
F of title IV of the Higher Education 
Act should solve these dilemmas in sev- 
eral ways, increasing the flow of funds 


and making new funds available by using 
private, non-Federal money. This Gov- 
ernment-sponsored corporation would 
buy student loans from lending institu- 
tions thus replenishing funds available to 
lend. In addition to replenishing funds, 
the very existence of the ability to sell 
the student loans should make it possible 
for lending institutions to use a greater 
proportion of their funds for these loans. 
Banks woula also borrow up to 80 per- 
cent of the value of student loans if the 
borrowed funds were used for more stu- 
dent loans. 

The Association, known as “Sally Mae,” 
would sell preferred stock on the market 
and thus bring in large investors such 
as pension and retirement funds, insur- 
ance companies and the like and so ac- 
quire new, additional money for student 
lcans. Best of all, this corporation would 
be self-supporting. Government funds 
used to start the Association would be 
repaid and private money would carry 
most of the cost of funding the guaran- 
teed student loan program. The present 
special allowance payments available 
under the Emergency Insured Student 
Loan Act of 1969 would be made un- 
necessary by the establishment of the 
Association thus reducing Federal ex- 
penditure. Those who doubt the feasi- 
bility of this approach need only check 
into the success of Fannie Mae—Federal 
National Mortgage Association—which 
has been responsible for placing many 
American families in homes of their 
own. 

With the rising cost of education and 
the strain on the dollar, many middle- 
income families, who a few years ago 
would have been able to send their chil- 
dren to college, are unable to assume the 
expense of a college education. The stu- 
dents from such families are not eligible 
for Federal grant support, but nonethe- 
less, are in need of assistance. It is gen- 
erally agreed that an institution, such as 
Sally Mae, would provide needed finan- 
cial assistance to the middle-income 
student at minimum expense to the tax- 
payer. If the middle-income student is 
not.financially assisted, our colleges and 
universities tend to be composed pri- 
marily of the very rich, who can afford 
to go to school, and the very poor, who 
are eligible for grant assistance. 

We recognize the need to help the dis- 
advantaged in our society, and we must 
now recognize that another sector in our 
country is becoming increasingly more 
handicapped. 

As legislators, it is our responsibility 
to insure that the financial barriers to 
higher education are removed. There- 
fore, I urge the unanimous approval of 
the Student Loan Marketing Association 
to assist those students who want to pay 
their own way. 

YOUTH CAMP SAFETY 

The second new program authorized 
by this legislation to which I should like 
to direct my remarks is title XIX, en- 
titled “the Youth Camp Safety Act,” in- 
troduced by the distinguished gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Peyser) and my- 
self. 


Each year some of our children’s most 
t-easured memories—those of summer 
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camp—turn into nightmares. This very 
summer on a snag-filled Utah River, in- 
adequate safety precautions turned an 
adventurous canoe trip into a tragic fight 
for survival. Six rubber rafts collapsed 
throwing 25 boys into the cold, turbulent 
water. A 13-year-old died while sharing 
his lifejacket with a buddy who had lost 
his. Was this really an “accident”? The 
crafts were too small for the river, the 
leader had no knowledge of the water 
and did not heed the warnings of experi- 
enced rivermen. 

The leader never filed a report of his 
intent to run the river. It was only the 
boy’s body floating downstream that 
alerted rescue teams to search out the 
survivors. 

The summer before, a California camp 
rented an open flatbed truck for a beach 
outing. Sixty-two children and eight 
counselors were loaded aboard with a 20- 
year-old at the wheel. On an eight-lane 
expressway the truck literally somer- 
saulted, killing five of the campers and 
injuring the rest. That was not fate. 
That was an invitation to disaster. 

Mr. Chairman, the list of tragedies is 
endless. Gruesome tales of every imag- 
inable sort—from drownings to ava- 
lanches, to sexual molestation—havye oc- 
curred in the supposedly placid summer 
camps that care for 8 million of our chil- 
dren every summer. Parents send their 
youngsters off with the belief that their 
health and safety will somehow be guar- 
anteed. What we have seen through three 
sets of hearings during the 90th, 91st, 
and 92d Congresses, is that this belief, 
in far too many cases, is unfounded. 

We have learned that 26 States have 
regulated only the sanitation of youth 
camps. That is hardly complete protec- 
tion. Just 15 States have any form of 
safety legislation. And only three or four 
States have qualifications regarding per- 
sonnel. At the same time, 24, or nearly 
half the States have relatively little or no 
camp regulations at all. 

Dr. John Kirk, president of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association, and one of the 
country’s leading experts in camp safety 
legislation, stated that in taking a sur- 
vey of State laws, he found that the at- 
torneys general in six States did not even 
realize that enabling legislation existed 
allowing the oversight of camp safety. 

Dr. Kirk helped write the Model Mich- 
igan Camp Code. It is the only compre- 
hensive one in the country. Since 1960 
there has only been one drowning in 
Michigan, which is the same State that 
has one-tenth of all the camps in the 
country. It is no coincidence that the 
State with the finest safety law has the 
finest safety record. 

Minimum nationwide safety standards 
are obviously needed. One witness who 
has led a long crusade for this legisla- 
tion after his son’s life was lost in a 
senseless drowning, testified that he was 
a resident of Connecticut. But the camp 
was in New York, and his son drowned in 
Maine. The interstate nature of this 
problem demonstrates how important a 
national program is. 

Parents cannot often afford both the 
time and money to visit campsites that 
are often many miles away. They are not 
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experts and to the untrained eye many 
latent hazards could be overlooked. 

Specifically, title XIX of H.R. 7248 
provides that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall promulgate 
youth camp safety standards after 
hearings and consultation with State 
officials, public and private agencies. 

Standards shall be effective in those 
States which do not submit plans meet- 
ing the requirements established by the 
bill. States that wish to administer their 
own plans must designate an agency re- 
sponsible for the plan and develop and 
enforce standards at least as effective as 
the minimum Federal ones. 

To assist States with the development 
and operation of their plans, grants are 
provided to the States for up to 80 per- 
cent of their costs. 

Penalties are assessed only for serious 
violations, and for the first violation no 
penalty is assessed unless the violation is 
not corrected within a reasonable time as 
prescribed in the citation. 

It also contains a variation procedure 
in cases of undue hardship. It also con- 
tains a comprehensive reporting section 
and an excellent advisory council pro- 
cedure. 

In addition to the amounts authorized 
in section 1907, such sums as may be 
necessary are appropriated for fiscal 
year 1972 and the next 4 fiscal years. 

While Congress has already legislated 
a safety law to insure that working con- 
ditions for youth camp counselors and 
other employees must be safe and health- 
ful, no law does the same for children liv- 
ing in those same conditions. 


I am truly encouraged by the long list 
of respected organizations who have 
given their enthusiastic support for my 
camp safety amendment: The YMCA, 
the Boy Scouts of America, the American 


Camping Association, the Salvation 
Army, the National Catholic Camping 
Association, the Boys’ Clubs of America, 
and the Washington Post Editorial 
Board. In addition, hundreds of con- 
cerned parents have written or tele- 
gramed their encouragement. 

I ask my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting title XIX, along with the many 
groups who have already indicated their 
wholehearted approval. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may use to the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Escu). 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, in rising to 
support this bill, I should like to address 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
needs and interests of college librarians. 

Just as the public library serves the 
entire community—the college library 
serves the entire institution, all of the 
student body, the whole research-teach- 
ing-learning community of higher edu- 
cation. When Congress assists in the de- 
velopment of college and university li- 
braries, it is promoting the progress of 
every scholarly discipline and every field 
of research and learning. Federal assist- 
ance to college libraries is therefore by 
no means a matter of narrow categori- 
cal legislation. It is more nearly general 
aid to higher education than any other 
program of Federal assistance, with the 
sole exception of student financial as- 
sistance. 
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Particularly today, when more and 
more college students are in programs 
that permit them to study independently, 
instead of following the centuries-old 
system of mass lectures and mass text- 
book reading, more and more emphasis 
is being placed on the materials found in 
the library and the skilled assistance of 
the professionally trained librarian. 
Many colleges are considering the enroll- 
ment of students, especially adults, who 
will study for the most part at home or 
with the aid of television, coming to the 
campus only rarely. 

Other developments which are increas- 
ing the pressures on the resources of col- 
lege libraries are the increases in the 
numbers of students and the develop- 
ment of course offerings in many new 
and expanding fields, including black 
studies, ecology, and social change. 

Along with the need to increase as- 
sistance under title II-A for library re- 
sources, the training needs for librari- 
ans, as provided for in title II-B, are 
of great significance. Until this year, the 
money appropriated for training in li- 
brary and information science had been 
divided between fellowships and insti- 
tutes for use by library schools. In fiscal 
year 1971, fellowships were greatly re- 
duced, and they were abandoned alto- 
gether for fiscal 1972 in favor of insti- 
tutes, except for the few doctoral fellow- 
ships for which a commitment had al- 
ready been made. This is a major blow 
to library training, and library schools 
everywhere are greatly concerned. 

Prof. Edmon Low of the University 
of Michigan has called this “akin to eat- 
ing our seed corn,” since the training of 
the librarians of the future depends on 
the continuation now of programs to 
encourage the preparation of qualified 
graduate-level teachers of library and 
information science. 

This is an age of computers and of a 
galaxy of new equipment and techniques 
for the storage, retrieval, and dissem- 
ination of information. The future lead- 
ers of the profession will need to know 
more than ever before, and we will need 
more of them than we now have: In- 
stead of reducing the program, it needs 
to be continued and strengthened. 

Fellowships are particularly helpful 
in the case of students who could not 
otherwise pursue graduate training. The 
dean of the school of library science at 
Atlanta University has called the con- 
tinuation of title II-B fellowships “a 
very urgent need” because this private, 
predominantly black institution would 
otherwise be unable to prepare librari- 
ans to work with disadvantaged children 
and adults in school, public, and acad- 
emic libraries. 

It should be noted that accredited li- 
brary schools operate in a different set- 
ting from most other graduate schools 
in that they have no undergraduate 
training programs. They require a bach- 
elor’s degree for entrance. This is be- 
cause they believe their training must 
be undergirded by a sound and broadly 

“based education in the liberal arts. They 
thus try to attract the most capable 
students they can upon graduation from 
the various disciplines in the natural 
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and social sciences and the humanities, 
but it is these very same able students 
whom the professors in each discipline— 
for example, mathematics, biology, or 
history—are urging to go on to graduate 
work in their fields, and usually they can 
offer either a fellowship or a position of 
a teaching fellow for undergraduates, 
an option that the library school does not 
possess. Therefore, without fellowships, 
a library school is at a serious disadvan- 
a attracting quality students for its 
work. 

As a member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, I commend these pro- 
visions of this bill to you for your favor- 
able action. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. HALL), in order to ask 14 
questions. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding. 

During the 11 years that I have had 
the privilege of representing the people 
of southwest Missouri in the House I 
have continually supported the spirit and 
the purpose of the Higher Education Act: 
I very much want to continue this sup- 
port as a man with higher education 
privileges himself and as a trustee of a 
small independent college, but I find the 
bill presently before the House to be a 
hodgepodge and maybe a catch-all that 
includes everything but the legislative 
“kitchen sink.” 

Certainly the rules of this body have 
been cast to the winds. Germaneness and 
committee jurisdiction have been for- 
gotten and rejected like last year’s 
Christmas tie. We are now faced with the 
task of rewriting the bill on the floor. In 
order to make this proposed legislation 
palatable and feasible it appears to me 
that the House of Representatives must 
almost duplicate the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. If this must be 


“done, so be it. I only hope that we can 


have succinct and clear answers to what 
I believe to be delving and perceptive 
questions so that we can perfect by 
amendments that will be offered, a bill 
that can be supported on final passage. 

Now, the first series of questions have 
to do, Mr. Chairman, with “ways and 
means” of the bill. 

Why are there so many open-ended au- 
thorizations throughout the bill? Why 
were not the projected costs contained 
in the committee report written into the 
bill? Were these cost figures obtained 
from HEW or the General Accounting 
Office or the Office of Management and 
Budget? 

In other words, were they obtained 
from an objective source? 

Why are the authorizations made 
through fiscal year 1976 and thus place a 
commitment on future Congresses? 
Where are we going to get the dollars and 
how are we going to retire the debt? 

Mr. Chairman, I think these are very 
basic questions to which I think the Con- 
gress is entitled to have the answers since 
we are concerned with financing the bill. 
These authorizations habitually “come 
home to roost,” as appropriations. To my 
mind it is a basic duty of the legislative 
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committee to authorize on a line-item 
basis. 

Does anyone have the answers to these 
questions? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL, I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Let me try to 
respond to the gentleman’s first question, 
and it is a perfectly legitimate question. 

First of all, you do make reference to 
various titles in the bill that are worthy 
of explanation. It does go—and I con- 
cede this—beyond the previous higher 
education legislation. However, we were 
confronted with the reality of a Senate 
bill that had extra titles. There were con- 
tinuing subcommittees which held hear- 
ings on all of the bills and the pro- 
visions of this bill which were similar 
to the Senate bills but they felt it would 
be better to bring to the House floor the 
House version of the provisions with 
which they would have to go to confer- 
ence and then the House might work its 
will. Further, when they went to con- 
ference they would have some idea as to 
the will of the House. Otherwise, the Sen- 
ate would say that these are the provi- 
sions and thus we would have nothing 
to bargain with. 

The question with regard to the 
amounts of money involved and the open- 
endedness, I would say to the gentleman 
from Missouri while I have always been 
a strong supporter of education and I 
felt that this country was not investing 
enough in its schools from preschool up 
to the research level, I felt that the House 
has not been fair to the Committee on 
Appropriations and we have been criti- 
cal at times as to the amounts they would 
allow and the sums which we thought 
ought to be spent. Then, we have a na- 
tional lobby that demands full funding. 
As I stated yesterday, we have departed 
from previous procedures. More than half 
of the titles contain the words “such sums 
as,” and it seems to me we are in a bet- 
ter position when we come to the actual 
appropriations to make our case. The 
rules of the House require that we esti- 
mate what the costs are, and they are 
in the report. Those estimates are the 
figures that we obtained from all of the 
hearing records of the requests that had 
been made and funds that have been 
expended in years past. We used the best 
possible judgment we could make as to 
what is a reasonable figure for them. 

Mr. HALL. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, 
I appreciate those remarks, but were the 
best possible estimates figured by the 
NEA, the Association of University Pro- 
fessors and the colleges or by the com- 
mittee in its wisdom, or by GAO or by 
the Office of Management and Budget 
or HEW, or by whom; I would ask the 
distinguished gentlewoman? I really, sin- 
cerely want to know for informational 
purposes in view of the list that was ex- 
tolled by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
the chairman of the full committee, yes- 
terday which obviously was a list of 10 
or 15 people who all had their “hat in 
hand,” and were expecting largesse from 
this particular bill for those they 
represent. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
I think I can categorically state that 
there was no sum of money that was con- 
sidered in the committee that came ex- 
clusively from one group. I think there 
is no supporting evidence for that. It is, 
rather, a combination of all of the fac- 
tors, including the various studies that 
have been made of higher education in 
addition to the requests and the recom- 
mendations of HEW. All of these things 
came into consideration. 

Mr. HALL. That is very reassuring I 
will say to the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon, and I appreciate the response com- 
ing from the gentlewoman from Oregon. 

My next series of questions have to do 
with whether or not we are building up 
for the future, on a projection of need 
based on fear of inadequacy, or not? Do 
we want to continue to encourage young 
people to attend college and to later ob- 
tain postgraduate degrees when we have 
a surplus of these people, and when so 
many of them are now unemployed? 

Since many are presently unem- 
ployed—and this goes back to the old 
continental theory of perhaps everyone 
should not go into higher education, but 
rather into vocational education—and I 
full well appreciate the vocational train- 
ing at the higher educational level that is 
in this bill, I have always been for that— 
how many people with post-graduate de- 
grees are now looking for jobs? If there 
is a teacher surplus, are we not now in 
a teacher buyer’s market, instead of a 
seller’s market? And how can we further 
justify the taxpapers’ dollars to create a 
more and greater surplus in the post- 
college field, and in the teacher field? By 
what percentage has college enrollment 
increased this academic year over last 
year’s enrollment? 

I believe that the answer, as far as I 
have been able to obtain as a trustee in 
reading the Board of Trustee’s publica- 
tions is that enroliment in colleges has 
generally dropped off this year, and this 
is a reversal of the trend of the 1960's. 
I know private and independent liberal 
arts colleges have an unused capacity. Is 
not the college age segment of our pop- 
ulation leveling out? And will not this 
continue for the next decade? 

To me it is like the man who predicted 
a 700,000 a year elementary and second- 
ary education school room shortage by 
1960, and actually he failed to take into 
consideration what the local boards were 
going to do, and we ended up with per- 
haps a 40,000 shortage, before Federal 
Government “got into the act.” 

Are we not overshooting our mark— 
although I agree with some who cry 
about the capable and educable people 
who are not having a chance at higher 
education? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentlewomari: 
from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I have asked 
the gentleman from Missouri to yield to 
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me so that I might make some com- 
ments, and I hope that I have made the 
correct notations of his various ques- 
tions. 

First of all I am in complete agree- 
ment with the gentleman from Missouri 
that we have placed too much emphasis 
on the acquisition of a 4-year degree 
from an academic institution. I believe 
we have inculcated a generation of par- 
ents and a generation of students with 
the idea somehow that the road to suc- 
cess apparently is the acquisition of that 
degree. I think this has been a mistake. 
I have said many times, and I think at 
the national level we ought to place im- 
portance and greater emphasis on tech- 
nical and vocational education, and this 
is what two of the titles in the bill are 
designed for, for the planning of com- 
munity junior colleges, so that there is 
no disagreement between us on that. 

In regard to the question of the per- 
formance of Ph. D.'s, and whether we 
have a surplus of Ph. D.’s, and whether a 
lot of Ph. D.'s are unemployed today, and 
there are, and there are a lot of people 
in my area who have graduate degrees, 
and who have been laid off in Seattle at 
places at Boeing, and so forth, so there 
is a surplus. But let me also state that 
just because we have a surplus of them 
today I do not believe it would be wise 
for us to cut off our graduate education. 
I believe we are going to have to look 
at 10 years from now. And I believe the 
gentleman in the well, who is a doctor, 
knows the number of years that go into 
the preparation for graduate work. Be- 
cause we have a surplus in 1971 is no 

ssurance that we are going to have a 
surplus or even have enough people to 
meet the needs in 1980. 

Also I believe that one of the questions 
is whether or not there is actually a 
surplus or whether for economic reasons 
such people are not employed. I think 
this is debatable. 

In regard to the surplusage of teach- 
ers, yes, we have a surplus of teachers, 
and we have taken cognizance of that 
in this bill. We have had a provision for 
forgiveness which they have been given 
for student loans by going into the teach- 
ing field, and if he does then he has so 
much forgiven for each year. We have 
eliminated this feature in the bill for 
the very reasons the gentleman pointed 
out, but we have retained the forgiveness 
feature because of the need for teachers 
going into the ghetto schools, and so 
forth, and we still allow a little bit of 
incentive there. 

The enrollment in terms of colleges— 
I believe that was the last question— 
and I believe that there is a continuation 
in the movement of an increase in enroll- 
ment this year over last year, but I can 
say that the projections, which I think 
there is reason to rely on, the projections 
are that the spiraling movement will 
continue now during this decade, sub- 
stantially as we did, if I recall, in the 
early 1960’s when we had about 3.5 mil- 
lion, and we now have 7.5 million, close 
to 8 million students in college. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again 
expired. 
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Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 ad- 
ditional mintites to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Actually, I believe that it 
has decreased overall this year. But my 
principle is applicable if the birth rate 
is declining, as we know it is, in spite of 
the built-in solicitation in this bill to get 
more disadvantaged people into higher 
education, even to go into elementary 
and secondary schools, the 11th and 12th 
grades, as I believe it is provided in here, 
and give them a stipend if necessary— 
and I think maybe this part is uncon- 
stitutional—to go on to college whether 
they are physically, mentally, or finan- 
cially able to do it or not. Even with that, 
we are bound to level off and reach a 
plateau some time sooner or later, and 
my question is: Where is that point of 
time in the wisdom of the committee? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. From the pre- 
dictions of the National Center on Edu- 
cational Statistics, the enrollment for 
1970—and this is on a degree credit en- 
rollment—the enrollment for 1970 is 
7 $08,000; for 1971 it is 7,995,000. 

They project in the years ahead up to 
an increase of about 3 million who will 
be in school. 

So it is my judgment that we are not 
gning to see a leveling off. 

In regard to your question about in- 
ducements to go down to the 11th and 
12th grades, this program has been in 
existence since 1965, I believe. I do not 
agree with the way these programs are 
being administered. I am very sorry the 
amendment was eliminated in commit- 
tee which was offered by my colleague, 
the gentleman from Oregon, which elim- 
inated a maximum amount that they 
could be paid. 

I think it is absolutely unconscionable 
for the Office of Education to administer 
these programs that are designed to iden- 
tify kids with more promise and make it 
possible for them to go to college, and 
then they interpret that law which we 
passed by a summer abroad. They sent 
these classes Upward Bound to South 
America. I argued with them and they 
ssid they could do it. We put in a provi- 
sion that said they could no longer do 
that. Then they are spending enormous 
sums of money per month. I put in a pro- 
vision a couple of years ago that they 
could not spend more than $150 in any 
cne month, that is, per month. They 
could spend $1,800 if they wanted to in 
one month as long as it did not average 
cut to more than $150. 

Tdo not agree absolutely with that $150 
fzure. 

Mr. HALL. As to the lith and 12th 
grade figure—the postsecondary higher 
education fund is going to be used. Do 
we not at least reverse our prior legisla- 
tive intent, by going into, selecting out, 
and subsidizing them for prepping and 
inducing into postsecondary—or high- 
er—education. I fear some such students 
use these funds for sorority and frater- 
nity “rush” parties—part of college 
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orientation and preparation to be sure, 
but not at taxpayers’ expense. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If the gentle- 
man has more influence than I have so 
far as the Office of Education is con- 
cerned these days if he could use that 
influence on some of the officials down 
there on the way they administer the 
program, it would be a service to the 
country. 

Mr. HALL. The gentlewoman from 
Oregon has obviously done her homework 
in these areas as to cost figures, projec- 
tions, and details. 

I would ask the gentlewoman if she is 
aware that by controls of EOG and in- 
stitutional aid wherein the Commissioner 
is given power to set up agreements and 
conditions for receiving funds, which are 
listed in the bill—it seems to me this is 
the epitome of Federal control of educa- 
tion through a circuitous device. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentlewoman, 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, Iam delighted that the gentleman 
from Missouri has asked that question. 

I hope that he will support me in try- 
ing to defeat an amendment which will 
be offered. 

The amendment in question would pro- 
vide that student assistance shall be 
determined by a method to be prescribed 
by the Commissioner by a regulation. 

I do not think, as I said yesterday, that 
the Governor or the Commissioner of 
Education has any business putting him- 
self between the parent and child and 
determining how much those parents 
ought to contribute. 

We ought to have a flexibility in 
making institutional decisions at the 
local level and not have a standard im- 
posed. 

If the gentleman will yield further— 
yes, I am concerned about Federal con- 
trol. If this Congress is not alert to what 
is happening, we are going to have Fed- 
eral control. 

The Secretary of HEW wrote a letter 
a few days ago, dated October 19, to the 
minority leader, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Geratp R. Ford) and this 
concerns me very much, 

Mr. HALL, I will say to the gentle- 
woman that I have a copy of the letter. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The words 
are: 

Our approach is based upon the belief that 
the Federal role of providing United States 
support should be limited to assisting in- 
stitutions responsive to Federal priorities. 


This Congress never intended that the 
Office of Education in a Democratic or 
Republican administration was to deter- 
mine what the Federal priority was and 
then, if the institution does not respond 
to that Federal priority, that they de- 
termine they are not going to get any 
funds. 

This Congress has the authority to 
prevent these things from happening 
and, indeed, I hope they do. 

And as we consider this legislation, 
let us not give them that kind of au- 
thority and give them the right to exer- 
cise it. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the gentlewoman’s responses. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I gladly yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I will yield some more time 
to the gentleman, because I would like to 
answer that. When the gentlewoman 
speaks of Federal priority, this is not 
something that was set by the Office of 
Education or the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. This is some- 
thing that Congress set. The Congress 
passed the legislation making it a Federal 
priority to give needy students assist- 
ance, first in 1958 with the national de- 
fense student loans, and then, in 1965, 
the guaranteed loans, the work-study 
program, and the educational opportu- 
nity grants. What HEW and USOE are 
talking about is that since the Congress 
has set the Federal priority that we as- 
sist students in that way, then we ought 
to assist the colleges to the extent that 
they are fulfilling a Federal priority by 
providing opportunities for that type of 
student to attend college. 

Mr. HALL. Then there is always the 
danger of the Federal portion of that 
being withdrawn, when it goes directly 
from the Federal Government to the 
State or to the institution or individual, 
and leave someone dangling. 

A week ago Friday I sat all afternoon 
talking to students at a college in my 
hometown of which I happen to be a 
trustee about this particular problem. 
Pulling the rug out from under them 
without advance or full funding or with- 
out full matching according to the origi- 
nal plan is one of the things that is dev- 
astating our educational institutions at 
this time; therefore I thoroughly agree 
that we need to go forward with that, 
and avoid interschool pirating. 

But I am seriously concerned about 
the multiplicity, or the many phases, or 
the eclectic approach of this bill. I am, 
as a member of the National Camping 
and Safety Committee of the Boy Scouts 
of America—one of the physicians on 
that board—and I am worried about 
where we derive the authority in the Con- 
stitution or in Federal jurisdiction to 
regulate summer camps? If it is indeed 
derived from the so-called “commerce” 
clause of the Constitution or the “wel- 
fare” clause, then certainly this is within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, which 
ordinarily deals with health and safety. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my list of questions, which we 
cannot possibly get into in such a short 
time, be printed in the Recorp in order, 
perhaps, that they can be answered if we 
go over to another day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

‘The questions are as follows: 

QUESTIONS FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION BILL 

1. Why are there open-ended authoriza- 
tions throughout the bill? 

2. Why were not the projected costs of the 
Committee report written into the bill? 
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3. Were these cost figures obtained from 
HEW, GAO, OMB, or from an objective 
source? 

4. Why are the authorizations made until 
1976 and thus committing future Congresses? 

5. Do we want to continue to encourage 
young people to attend College and to later 
obtain post graduate degrees when we pres- 
ently have a surplus of such people and since 
many are presently unemployed? 

6. How many people with post graduate 
degrees are looking for jobs? 

7. What is our teacher surplus? 

8. How can we further justify using the 
taxpayer’s dollars to create more and greater 
surpluses in the post-graduate field and in 
the teacher fleld? 

9. By what percentage has college enroll- 
ment increased this academic year over last 
year’s? Then after answer to this question: 

10. Isn’t this a reversal of the trend of the 
1960's? 

11. Isn't the college age segment of our 
population leveling out? 

12. Won’t this trend continue for the next 
decade? 

13. Why do we need to set up another 
bureaucracy like the National Institute of 
Education? 

14. Are not other Federal and State agen- 
cies doing education 1 research? 

15. Won't this effort be duplicative? 

16. Why should up to 4% of the NIE em- 
ployees be exempt from civil service classi- 
fication? 

17. Won't this open up the door for “crony- 
ism” appointments? 

18. Under what section of the Constitu- 
tion is derived the Federal jurisdiction to 
regulate summer camps? (If interstate and 
Foreign clause, then let them have on Com- 
mittee jurisdiction.) 

19. What portions and provisions of H.R. 
7248 are opposed by HEW? 

20. Won't the added costs of the bill which 
must generate higher taxes, “dry up” pri- 
vate and corporate contributions to higher 
education? 

21. What is to prevent an individual who 
has received some type of Federal research 
grant to “blackmail” his college administra- 
tion for a higher salary in order that he re- 
main on that campus and keep the Federal 
funds flowing? 

22. Why another Commission—The Na- 
tional Commission on Financing of Postsec- 
ondary Education? (Haven't we studied this 
to death?) 

23. Won’t the establishment of State Post- 
secondary Education Commissions be a du- 
plication of other State agencies and com- 
missions, te., Vocational Education and 
Higher =ducation Commissions? 

24. How will the provisions of Title XII 
(Institutional Assistance) affect a financially 
troubled smali, liberal arts, coed, and inde- 
pendent college like Drury College? 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield 2 ad- 
ditional minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Earlier you 
asked a question about policy and the 
reply was that we make the policy. Let 
me give you three examples which refute 
that; if I sat down for a half hour, I 
could give you 30 of where the Office of 
Education has made the policy. 

We have said that libraries are en- 
titled to a basic grant of $5,000 per in- 
stitution in the country. They are en- 


titled to supplementary grants. The sup- 
plementary grant is made on application. 
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The Office of Education has now ruled 
that no library can have the basic grant 
unless it qualifies for the supplementary 
grant, and I have the material in front 
of me that shows they lay out different 
criteria. One of the criteria they have is 
a 60-point basis on which to judge 
whether or not an institution will get a 
supplementary grant. One of the pro- 
visions is participation in the Special 
Services for certain programs, and they 
are given 4 points in connection with 
that. 

Then the approved student whose fam- 
ily income is under $5,000 per year—they 
get 25 points for that. So on that set-up 
with 60 points they will qualify an insti- 
tution for library services, and that is 
based upon a policy of the Office of Edu- 
cation which has never come before this 
Congress. They are denying funds to in- 
stitutions of higher education in this 
country on the basis of the number of 
low-income people who are enrolled. Now 
when we set need for supplementary 
grants, we set it on the basis of the vol- 
umes, the periodicals, and the materials 
that were available, and the number of 
students in that institution that were 
there and needed them. That is a policy- 
making decision that, in my judgment, 
they have no business to make. 

Mr. HALL. Would the gentlewoman 
agree with me that there is an “imple- 
menting regulation” fiasco, between the 
legislative intent and the application? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Well, you can 
call it a fiasco. I consider that it is a dis- 
tortion and subversion of the congres- 
sional intent, and I think the Congress 
ought not to let them get away with 
it. 

Secondly, I referred to Upward Bound. 
It was not the policy to take youngsters 
from all over the United States who 
were disadvantaged and send only those 
youngsters for a summer abroad. Neither 
was it the policy to pay all their ex- 
penses back to Washington. If we are 
going to do that, let us do it for every- 
pody in high school and be fair about 
it. 

I referred also a moment ago to the 
EOG grants. We said these funds shall 
go to students of exceptional need. The 
Office of Education set up guidelines say- 
ing if they have $1,000, and there is a 
child of exceptional need, then they give 
this child the $1,000. If there are four 
students who would not be able to con- 
tinue their education at that institu- 
tion except for an economic opportunity 
grant, and even though they have had 
higher academic standings, and even 
though each one of the four only needed 
$250 to remain in school, the Office of 
Education said it is the national policy 
that they have no discretion and they 
must give this full $1,000 to the one 
student, and they cannot give the four 
students who have even higher academic 
ability the $250 apiece. But that was 
not the congressional intent, and it is 
not sound policy. It. is in the national 
interest to see that the students who have 
the higher ability continue their edu- 
cation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 
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Mr. QUIE. Mr, Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from Missouri 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
yield in order that I may answer the 
gentlewoman, I would like to respond. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, I will be 
glad to yield after I simply observe that 
on page 103 of the bill, that section of 
title II is authorizing appropriations that 
are unlimited for the library sections 
even though those for “research and 
demonstration” programs are stipulated 
and will progress in geometric, not arith- 
metic, progression through fiscal year 
1976. 

I think the Members should know that. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I should say 
the gentlewoman has raised arguments 
earlier with respect to the point she is 
making. There are instances where the 
Departments of Federal Government im- 
plement controls which the committees 
feel was not their intent. What we do 
then is to go back and change the legis- 
lation to make sure the Departments do 
as the Congress wants them to. 

But when we are talking about pri- 
orities, this is not what they were talking 
about in guidelines. They have the prior- 
ities set by the Congress. This is the point 
we want to watch. The gentlewoman 
raises all kinds of things that are wrong 
with the Office of Education and, as if 
we are already agreeing that is wrong, ex- 
pects us all to reach the conclusion that 
by that token nobody in the Federal Gov- 
ernment should set priorities. We must in 
our responsibility as representatives of 
the people of our districts, who put up the 
money, set the priorities, and that is ex- 
actly what the Secretary of HEW and the 
Office of Education are talking about. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I have ac- 
complished my purpose for surely col- 
loquy proves this bill is indeed a hodge- 
podge. There are further questions such 
as, what portions and provisions of H.R. 
7248 are opposed by HEW? I do not think 
that has been brought out. 

Further, how much cronyism will be 
involved? Will this open up the door for 
cronyism appointments? 

As to the proposition on the summer 
camps, under what section of the Con- 
stitution is derived the Federal jurisdic- 
tion to regulate summer camps? 

Further, will not the added cost of the 
bill, which must generate higher taxes, 
dry up private and corporate contribu- 
tions to higher education, contributions 
to the private colleges? This is already a 
fact of life. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I recom- 
mend serious alteration of this bill be- 
fore final passage. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from Oregon such time as he 
may consume. 

Mr. DELLENBACEK. Mr. Chairman, 
President Nixon almost 2 years ago called 
for the creation of the National Institute 
of Education to bring about a focus for 
educational research and development. 
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The President said that American edu- 
cation was not getting as much as it 
should from the dollars being spent, and 
he contended that through a new na- 
tional mechanism, educational research 
would be given the new visibility it so 
badly needed. 

Why is there a need for a National In- 
stitute of Education? What happened to 
the Bureau of Research and the National 
Center for Educational Research and 
Development? Where did they fail and 
why? Why was $100 million a year in- 
sufficient to do the job and to inspire 
confidence in the Office of Education as 
@ research organization? The answer 
given most often is that there was not 
enough money or that the problems of 
education are simply so massive that 
with the dollars available the task can- 
not be met. But money alone is not the 
solution to all problems. Another argu- 
ment was that the program was simply 
poorly managed or tried to do too much 
and as a result accomplished very little. 
Bureau chiefs came and went frequently 
and there were long periods with “acting” 
directors filling in as caretakers. 

It seems to me that everything simply 
moved too fast. Regional educational 
laboratories were established across the 
country practically overnight; R. & D. 
centers blossomed through the simple 
awarding of contracts; universities were 
quickly mobilized to absorb large amounts 
of money. In spite of the lack of direc- 
tion or central planning in OE, many 
centers and universities have managed 
to perform admirably. 

An examination of research supported 
throughout the history of the Coopera- 
tive Research Act suggests that, although 
there have been significant studies and 
results, there was very little, if any, plan- 
ning. There is little evidence of priorities 
having been set, and without adequate 
planning and priorities, I contend there 
is little doubt that $100 million was in- 
sufficient for its purposes. 

I think it is significant that the Presi- 
dent recognized these problems and 
called for the creation of a new national 
institute. It is also significant that he 
proposed that for a year before the in- 
stitute becomes operational all efforts 
will be devoted strictly to planning and 
the establishment of priorities. 

The Congress can create institutions 
and programs and the Congress can set 
mandates, but it is up to the executive 
branch to carry them out. Iam convinced 
that, if NIE is to be successful, the initial 
planning that goes into it will be crucial. 
For without adequate planning, without 
capable people and sincere commitments, 
there is no reason to believe that the NIE 
will do any better than its predecessors. 
One is led to believe that the problems 
which prevented NCERD from being suc- 
cessful all related to money, civil service 
restrictions, and the lack of confidence 
on the part of the Congress. Through this 
bill before us today, we are provided the 
means for eliminating these past ob- 
stacles. I feel that the new National In- 
stitute of Education is important, and 
through it, the Congress is making a new 
national commitment to research. 
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It is my deep-felt hope that after the 
speeches are completed here today and 
the bill goes on to become law, the plan- 
ners and the responsible individuals will 
approach its implementation prudently. 
It would be impressive if the NIE were 
able to start off with a bang—a full staff, 
a budget of $150 million for the first 
year—and set out gallantly striking with 
full force at all of the major problems of 
the day. I would strongly suggest, how- 
ever, that there is merit to a less aus- 
picious beginning. 

NIE SHOULD BE DEVELOPED, NOT CREATED 


It should grow over a period of years. 
Planners should be asked to identify one 
problem at a time, not to attempt to solve 
all of the problems of education at once. 
I am confident that the problems they 
do choose will be of sufficient importance 
and complexity to merit the trust we 
place in them under this bill. I will not 
attempt to define the priorities I think 
NIE should have, but I would suggest 
that a general topic for study might be 
“why children in elementary school can- 
not learn.” It is one of sufficient com- 
plexity to occupy all of the researchers 
full time. There are, of course, many 
comparable areas, and solutions to prob- 
lems of this type would have a direct 
bearing on all areas of education. 

With a single problem approach, the 
NIE can focus on many questions which 
interact with the specific problem being 
studied. If the general question and the 
variables which interact with the prob- 
lem, such as parents, instructional tech- 
niques, training of teachers, and so forth, 
are studied and the strengths of the vari- 
ables weighed, it will be possible to deter- 
mine from the findings where education- 
al support as well as R. & D. should go. 
Once the most important variables are 
determined, it will be possible to actually 
cost out and completely follow through 
on any one variable or those variables 
which most affect learning. As I said 
earlier, money alone will not be enough 
to solve the problem. An intelligent, sys- 
tematic approach to problem solving will 
be basic to the success of the NIE, 

I hope that NIE will plan and imple- 
ment its attack on individual problems 
over a 5-year period and that it will 
carefully identify the procedures 
through which it will attempt to solve 
them, the cost of the solutions, and the 
criteria by which it will evaluate the 
landmarks along the way. I would hope 
that the first phase, after planning, 
would last 2 years, during which time 
the NIE should restrict its activities 
only to limited, specified goals and ob- 
jectives. At the end of the first year, I 
hope that the operators will produce evi- 
dence that their approach is paying off 
and that the NIE’s goals may be real- 
ized. I think that the work for the first 
2 years should be done without any out- 
side interference. But after 2 years, there 
should be an opportunity for the Con- 
gress to review and examine the prog- 
ress, and evaluate the manner in which 
the Institute will proceed in problem 
solving over the next 3 years. 

It is important that the NIE focus on 
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the problems of education, but it is ab- 
solutely essential to overall success that 
there be substantial contact with the 
Office of Education and the Commis- 
sioner of Education. Research cannot be 
conducted in a vacuum. Some will argue 
that for educational research to be effec- 
tive it must be totally independent of 
OE so that researchers can “do their 
thing” with independence and not be 
constrained by OE and its policies. Re- 
search and policy implementation are 
not isolated entities; they are interde- 
pendent and must be coordinated. 

Our schools will not benefit simply be- 
cause studies are conducted, Change will 
come only when all efforts are unified as 
policy, with the consumer as the center 
of focus. Cooperation should be a funda- 
mental component for NIE. 

In this regard, I am greatly concerned 
at the suggestion that dissemination of 
information be restricted to the NIE. At 
a time when we need more information 
about how to do things, it is my feeling 
that we need more dissemination and 
more efforts to get information out to 
the schools where it ultimately will be 
used. I feel very strongly that not only 
must the NIE be given the capacity to 
disseminate information, but that the 
capacity of the OE must also be en- 
hanced. 

Ultimately, I would like to see a goal of 
a federally coordinated clearinghouse for 
information, not necessarily through NIE 
or the OE, but a clearinghouse for all 
Federal information. Our former col- 
league, BILL RotH—now Senator from 
Delaware—during his tenure in the 
House, illustrated the lack of basic in- 
formation about the availability of serv- 
ices of agencies in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Roth studies focused on the 
need for a central focal point for agency 
information. We should strive for the 
same approach in the dissemination of 
research and development information. 
Through the Secretary, I would like to 
see a model for Federal dissemination 
developed which would promote coordi- 
nation throughout the entire Federal 
Establishment. In doing so, needless and 
expensive duplication can be eliminated 
and, through a national focal point, re- 
searchers and administrators will be able 
to consult and determine what research 
and development has accomplished, 
what research and development is cur- 
rently being funded, and what research 
and development is ongoing. A central 
repository would also help Government 
planners to more adequately project the 
valid needs of this Nation. 

I hope that the Institute will be estab- 
lished with excellence and flexibility as 
its guidelines and that flexibility and un- 
derstanding prevail in all of its endeavors. 
I hope that our research efforts develop 
and grow and that the money we invest 
will bring dividends to education for dec- 
ades to come, 

One final thought. NIE can be created 
by an act of Congress, but it will be sev- 
eral years before it is a functioning agen- 
cy ready to attack all of the problems of 
education. It should be started slowly 
and carefully, moving from problem to 
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problem and growing as it gains experi- 
ence and staff. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, 
I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, 
the Clerk will now read by titles the sub- 
stitute committee amendment printed in 
the reported bill as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Higher Education 
Act of 1971”. 


TITLE I—EXTENSION OF COMMUNITY 
SERVICE AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 
Sec. 101. Section 101 of the Higher Educa- 

tion Act of 1965 is amended by striking out 

“and” after “1970,” and by inserting after 

“June 30, 1971” the following: “, and such 

sums as may be necessary for each succeed- 

ing fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1976”. 


TITLE II—EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT 
OF PROGRAMS OF COLLEGE LIBRARY 
ASSISTANCE AND LIBRARY TRAINING 
AND RESEARCH 


Serc. 201. (a) Section 201 of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 is amended by striking out 
“and” after “1970,” and inserting after 
“1971,” the following: “and such sums as 
may be necessary for each succeeding fiscal 
year ending prior to July 1, 1976,”. 

(b) Section 202 of such Act is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end of the 
first sentence “, and other public and private 
nonprofit library institutions whose primary 
function is to provide library and information 
services to institutions of higher education 
on a formal, cooperative basis”. 

(c) Section 202(a) of such Act is amended 
by inserting before “and (2)” the following: 
“except that under special and unusual cir- 
cumstances the Commissioner Is authorized 
to waive this requirement,”. 

(4a) Section 202(b) of such Act is amended 
by inserting immediately preceding the 
semicolon at the end thereof the following: 
“, except that under special and unusual 
circumstances the Commissioner is author- 
ized to waive this requirement”. 

(e) Section 203(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$10” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$20”. 

(f) Section 204(a)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “and” immediately 
preceding “(C)”, and inserting before the 
period at the end of the first sentence the 
following: “, and (D) to other public and 
private nonprofit library institutions which 
provide library and information services to 
institutions of higher education on a formal, 
cooperative basis”. 

(g) Section 221 of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

“Sec, 221. Only for the purpose of carrying 
out training programs under this part, there 
are authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary for the fiscal year 1972 
and each succeeding fiscal year ending prior 
to July 1 1976. In addition only for the 
purpose of carrying out research and dem- 
onstration programs under this part, there 
are authorized to be appropriated $5,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1972, $10,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1973, $20,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1974, $35,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1975, $40,000,000 for the fiscal year 1976.” 

(h) Subsection (a) of section 223 of such 
Act Is amended by striking out the period 
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at the end of the subsection and inserting: 
“: Provided, however, That in any fiscal year 
not less than 50 percent of the grants made 
under this subsection shall be for the pur- 
pose of establishing and maintaining fel- 
lowships or traineeships under clause (2).” 

(i) Subsection (b) of section 223 of such 
Act is amended by inserting after “institu- 
tion of higher education” the following: 
“and other library and educational organi- 
zations or agencies”. 

(J) (1) Section 231 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “and” after “1969,” and in- 
serting before “to enable the Commissioner” 
the following: “and $9,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1972, and each succeeding fiscal year 
ending prior to July 1, 1976,”. 

(2) Effective on the date of enactment of 
this Act, part C of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“EVALUATION AND REPORT 


“Sec. 232. No later than March 31 of each 
calendar year the Librarian of the Congress 
shall transmit to the respective committees 
of the Congress having legislative juris- 
diction over this part and to the respective 
Committees on Appropriations of the Con- 
gress a report evaluating the results and 
effectiveness of acquisition and cataloging 
work done under this part, based to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable on objective mea- 
surements, including costs, together with 
recommendations as to proposed legislative 
action.” 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that title II be considered 
as read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
amendments to be proposed to title II, 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE II—EXTENSION OF PROGRAMS TO 
STRENGTHEN DEVELOPING INSTITU- 
TIONS 
Sec. 301. Section 301(b) (1) of the Higher 

Education Act of 1965 is amended by strik- 

ing out “and” after “1970,” and by insert- 

ing after “June 30, 1971,” the following: 

“and the sum of $120,000,000 for the fiscal 

year 1972 and each succeeding fiscal year 

ending prior to July 1, 1976,". 

AMENDMENT OF PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
DEVELOPING INSTITUTIONS 

Sec. 302. (a) Section 306 of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is amended by strik- 
ing out “(other than developing institu- 
tions)”. 

(b) Section 304(c) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “None of the funds appro- 
priated pursuant to section 301(b) (1) shall 
be used for a school or department of divin- 
ity or for any religious worship or sectarian 
instruction.” 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that title III be considered 
as read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 


Oregon? 
There was no objection. 
The CHAIRMAN, If there are no 
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amendments to be proposed to title III, 
the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
TITLE IV—STUDENT ASSISTANCE 


Part A—AMENDMENT AND EXTENSION OF ED- 
UCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANT PROGRAM 


Sec. 401. So much of part A of title IV of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 as precedes 
section 408 is amended to read as follows: 


“Pant A—EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND APPROPRIATIONS 
AUTHORIZED 

“Sec. 401. (a) It is the purpose of this 
part to provide, through institutions of 
higher education, educational opportunity 
grants to assist in making available the bene- 
fits of higher education to qualified high 
school graduates of exceptional financial 
need, who for lack of financial means would 
be unable to obtain such benefits without 
such aid. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $295,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1972 and such sums as may be necessary for 
each succeeding fiscal year ending prior to 
July 1, 1976, to enable the Commissioner to 
make payments to institutions of higher ed- 
ucation that have agreements with him en- 
tered into under section 407, for use by such 
institutions for payments to undergraduate 
students for educational opportunity grants 
under this part. Sums appropriated pursuant 
to this subsection for any fiscal year shall be 
available for payment to institutions until 
the close of the fiscal year succeeding the fis- 
cal year for which they were appropriated. 


“DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 


“Sec. 402. From the funds received by it 
for such purpose under this part, an institu- 
tion which awards an educational oppor- 
tunity grant to a student for an academic 
year under this part shall, for such year, pay 
to that student the amount determined by 
the institution for such student for that year, 
which amount shall not exceed the lesser of 
$1,500 or one-half of the sum of the amount 
of student financial aid (including assist- 
ance under this title) provided such student 
by such institution and any assistance pro- 
vided such student under any scholarship 
program established by a State or a private 
institution or organization, as determined 
in accordance with regulations of the Com- 
missioner, except that no student shall be 
paid during all the academic years he is 
pursuing his undergraduate course of study 
at one or more institutions of higher edu- 
cation in excess of $4,000, or $5,000 in the 
case referred to in the second sentence of 
section 403. The Commissioner shall, sub- 
ject to the other limitations in this part, 
prescribe basic criteria or schedules (or both) 
for the determination of the amount of edu- 
cational opportunity grants, taking into 
account the objective of limiting grant aid 
under this part to students of exceptional 
financial need who but for such aid would 
be unable to obtain the benefits of higher 
education, but such criteria or schedules 
shall not disqualify an applicant on account 
of his earned income if income from other 
sources tn the amount of such earned income 
would not disqualify him. An individual who 
has, in years prior to the effective date of 
the Higher Education Act of 1971, been 
awarded an educational opportunity grant 
pursuant to this part shall continue to be 
eligible to receive a grant in accordance with 
the requirements of this part as in effect at 
the time of the initial grant. 

“DURATION OF PERIOD OF ELIGIBILITY FOR 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 


“Sec. 403. A student eligible therefor may 
be awarded an educational opportunity 
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grant under this part for each academic 
year of the period required for completion 
by the recipient of his undergraduate course 
of study at the institution of higher edu- 
cation from which he received the educa- 
tional opportunity grant, except that such 
period shall not exceed four academic years. 
The eligibility of a student for an educational 
opportunity grant may, in accordance with 
regulations of the Commissioner, be ex- 
tended for up to an additional academic 
year where five academic years is the normal 
period needed to complete the course of 
study the student is pursuing, or where the 
student, because of his particular circum- 
stances, is determined by the institution to 
need an additional year to complete a course 
of study normally requiring four academic 
years. 


“SELECTION OF RECIPIENTS OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 


“Sec. 404. (a) An individual shall be eligi- 
ble for the award of an educational oppor- 
tunity grant under this part at any institu- 
tion of higher education which has made 
an agreement with the Commissioner pur- 
suant to section 407 (which institution is 
hereinafter in this part referred to as an 
‘eligible institution’), if the individual makes 
application at the time and in the manner 
prescribed by that institution. 

“(b) From among those eligible for edu- 
cational opportunity grants from an institu- 
tion of higher education for each fiscal year, 
the institution shall, in accordance with the 
provisions of its agreement with the Com- 
missioner under section 407 and within the 
amount allocated to the institution for that 
purpose for that year under section 406, 
select individuals who are to be awarded 
such grants and determine, pursuant to sec- 
tion 402, the amounts to be paid to them. An 
institution shall not award an educational 
opportunity grant to an individual unless it 
determines that— 

“(1) he has been accepted for enrollment 
as a student at such institution on at least 
a half-time basis or, in the case of a student 
already attending such institution, is in good 
standing and in attendance there on at least 
a half-time basis as an undergraduate stu- 
dent; 

“(2) he shows evidence of academic or 
creative promise and capability of maintain- 
ing good standing in his course of study; and 

“(3) he is of exceptional financial need 
and would not, but for an educational op- 
portunity grant, be financially able to pur- 
sue & course of study at such institution of 
higher education. In determining financial 
need, expected family contributions shall be 
considered to be the contribution expected 
in the specific circumstances of the appli- 
cant, as determined by the student financial 
aid officer, Any calculation of the ability of a 
family to contribute shall include consid- 
eration of (A) family assets, (B) value of 
any social welfare services provided to the 
family by public or private agencies, (C) 
number of children in the family, (D) num- 
ber of children attending institutions of 
higher education, (E) any catastrophic ill- 
nesses in the family, (F) business failures, 
(G) educational expenses of other dependent 
children in the family, and (H) other cir- 
cumstances affecting the student's financial 
need. 


“ALLOTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
GRANT FUNDS AMONG STATES 

“Sec. 405. The Commissioner shall allot 
funds appropriated pursuant to section 401 
among the States in accordance with section 
465. 

“ALLOCATION OF ALLOTTED FUNDS TO 
INSTITUTIONS 

“Src. 406. (a) The Commissioner shall from 
time to time set dates by which eligible in- 
stitutions in any State must file applications 
for allocation, to such institutions, of edu- 
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cational opportunity grant funds from the 
allotment to that State (including any re- 
allotment thereto) for any fiscal year in ac- 
cordance with section 465(a), to be used for 
the purposes specified in the first sentence of 
section 401(b). Such allocations shall be 
made in accordance with criteria which the 
Commissioner shall establish and which shall 
be designed to achieve such distribution of 
such funds among eligible institutions with- 
in a State as will most effectively carry out 
the purposes of this part. 

“(b) Payment shall be made from alloca- 
tions under this section to institutions as 
needed. 


“AGREEMENTS WITH INSTITUTIONS—CONDITIONS 


“Sec. 407. An institution of higher educa- 
tion which desires to obtain funds for edu- 
cational opportunity grants under this part 
shall enter into an agreement with the Com- 
missioner. Such agreement shall— 

“(1) provide that funds received by the in- 
stitution under this part will be used by it 
only for the purposes specified in, and in ac- 
cordance with, the provisions of this part; 

“(2) provide that in determining whether 
an individual meets the requirements of sec- 
tion 404(b)(3) the institution will consider 
such individual's income, including as a part 
thereof any expected contribution from par- 
ents or others upon whom the student may 
rely for support, except that there shall be 
deemed to be no expected contribution from 
the parents of a veteran (as that term is đe- 
fined in section 101(2) of title 38, United 
States Code); 

“(3) provide that the institution, in coop- 
eration with other institutions of higher edu- 
cation where appropriate, will make vigorous 
efforts to identify qualified youths of ex- 
ceptional financial need and to encourage 
them to continue their education beyond sec- 
ondary school through programs and activi- 
ties such as— 

“(A) establishing or strengthening close 
working relationships with secondary-school 
principals and guidance and counseling per- 
sonnel with a view toward motivating stu- 
dents to complete secondary school and pur- 
sue post-secondary-school educational op- 
portunities, and 

“(B) making, to the extent feasible, con- 
ditional commitments for educational op- 
portunity grants to qualified secondary school 
students, who but for such grants would be 
unable to obtain the benefits of higher edu- 
cation, with special emphasis on students 
enrolled in grade 11 or lower grades who show 
evidence of academic or creative promise; 

“(4) provide assurance that the institu- 
tion will continue to spend in its own schol- 
arship and student-aid program, from sources 
other than funds received under this part, 
not less than the average expenditure per year 
made for that purpose during the most re- 
cent period of three fiscal years preceding the 
effective date of the agreement; 

“(5) include provisions designed to make 
educational opportunity grants under this 
part reasonably available (to the extent of 
available funds) to all eligible students in 
the institution in need thereof; and 

“(6) include such other provisions as may 
be necessary to protect the financial interest 
of the United States and promote the pur- 
poses of this part.” 

PROGRAM CONSOLIDATIONS 
Src. 402. Section 408 of the Higher Edu- 


cation Act of 1965 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“IDENTIFYING QUALIFIED LOW-INCOME STU- 
DENTS; PREPARING THEM FOR POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION; SPECIAL SERVICES FOR SUCH STU- 
DENTS IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION 


“Sec. 408. (a) To assist in achieving the 
objectives of this section the Commissioner 
is authorized, without regard to section 3709 
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of the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5), to make 
grants to, or contracts with, institutions of 
higher education, including institutions with 
vocational and career education programs, 
combinations of such institutions, public or 
private agencies or organizations (including 
professional or scholarly associations), or in 
exceptional cases secondary schools or sec- 
ondary vocational schools, for planning, de- 
veloping, or carrying out within the States 
one or more of the services described in sub- 
section (c), except that no grant may be 
made to an agency, organization, institution, 
or school other than a public or nonprofit 
private one. 

“(b) Such services shall be designed to en- 
able youths from low-income backgrounds 
who have.academic potential (but may lack 
adequate secondary school preparation or be 
physically handicapped) to enter, continue, 
or resume & program of postsecondary edu- 
cation. 

“(c) Such services are— 

“(1) publicizing existing forms of student 
financial aid; 

“(2) identifying youths described in sub- 
section (b) and encouraging them to com- 
plete secondary school and to undertake post- 
secondary education; 

“(3) encouraging youths described in sub- 
section (b) who have dropped out of sec- 
ondary school or college to reenter educa- 
tional programs, including programs of post- 
secondary education; 

“(4) generating skills and motivation nec- 
essary for success in education beyond high 
school; 

“(5) providing counseling, tutorial, or 
other educational services, including special 
summer programs, to remedy academic de- 
ficiencies; 

“(6) providing career guidance, placement, 
or other student personnel services (includ- 
ing health services) ; 

“(7) identifying, encouraging, and coun- 
seling students with a view to their under- 
taking a program of graduate or professional 
education; and 

“(8) providing other special or supple- 
mental services necessary to achieve the pur- 
poses set forth in subsection (b). 

“(d) Enrollees who are participating on an 
essentially full-time basis in one or more 
services being provided under subsection (c) 
may be paid stipends, but not in excess of $3 
per month except in exceptional cases as de- 
termined by the Commissioner. 

“(e) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out this section such sums as 
may be necessary for the fiscal year 1972, and 
each succeeding fiscal year ending prior to 
July 1, 1976." 


INCLUSION OF PROPRIETARY INSTITUTIONS 


Sec. 403. Effective July 1, 1973, section 409 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 409. For the purposes of this part 
(other than section 408)— 

“(1) The term ‘academic year’ means an 
academic year or its equivalent, as defined 
in regulations of the Commissioner. 

“(2) The term ‘institution of higher edu- 
cation’ includes a proprietary institution of 
higher education (as defined in section 46i 
of this Act) .” 


Part B—EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF 
STUDENT LOAN INSURANCE PROGRAM 


EXTENSION OF STUDENT LOAN INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


Sec. 411. (a) The first sentence of section 
424(a) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
is amended to read as follows: “The total 
principal amount of new loans made and in- 
stallments paid pursuant to lines of credit 
(as defined in section 435) to students cov- 
ered by Federal loan insurance under this 
part shall not exceed $1,600,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1972, $1,800,000,000 for the fiscal 
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year 1973, $2,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1974, $2,200,000,000 for the fiscal year 1975, 
and $2,400,000,000 for the fiscal year 1976.” 

(b) The second sentence of such section 
424(a) is amended by striking out “1975” 
and inserting “1980”. 

(c) Section 428(a)(4) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “1971" and insert- 
ing “1976” and by striking out “1975" and 
inserting “1980”. 

(d) Section 433(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for each of the two suc- 
ceeding fiscal years” and inserting “for each 
fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1976”. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY FOR PAYING SPECIAL 
ALLOWANCES ON INSURED STUDENT LOANS 


Sec, 412. Paragraph (7) of section 2(a) of 
the Emergency Insured Student Loan Act of 
1969 (Public Law 91-95) is amended by strik- 
ing out “1971” and inserting “1976”. 


AMENDMENTS TO INTEREST SUBSIDY PROVISIONS 


Sec, 413. (a) Paragraph (1) of subsection 
(a) of section 428 of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Each student who has received a loan 
for study at an eligible institution— 

“(A) which is insured by the Commission- 
er under this part; 

“(B) which was made under a State stu- 
dent loan program (meeting criterla pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner), and which 
was contracted for, and paid to the student, 
within the period specified by paragraph 
(4); or 

“(C) which is insured under a program 
of a State or of a nonprofit private institu- 
tion or organization which was contracted 
for, and paid to the student, within the 
period specified in paragraph (4), and 
which— 

“(1) in the case of a loan insured prior to 
July 1, 1967, was made by an eligible lender 
and is insured under a program which meets 
the requirements of subparagraph (E) of 
subsection (b)(1) and provides that repay- 
ment of such loan shall be in installments 
beginning not earlier than sixty days after 
the student ceases to pursue a course of 
study (as described in subparagraph (D) of 
subsection (b)(1)) at an eligible institution, 
or 

“(ii) in the case of a loan insured after 
June 30, 1967, is insured under a program 
covered by an agreement made pursuant to 
subsection (b), 
and who has been determined by the eligible 
institution to be in need of the entire 
amount of such loan, after consideration 
of expected family contributions, in order to 
pursue a course of study at such eligible in- 
stitution and has provided the lender with a 
statement evidencing such determination 
and stating the amount of the loan of which 
such student is in need, shall be entitled to 
have paid on his behalf and for his account 
to the holder of the loan, a portion of the 
interest on the loan. Such determination of 
need shall be made, and such statement 
shall be furnished, by the eligible institu- 
tion, except that, in the case of eligible in- 
stitutions located outside the United States, 
such determination shall be made, and such 
statement furnished, in such manner as the 
Commissioner may prescribe. In addition, 
the Commissioner shall pay an administra- 
tive cost allowance in the amount estab- 
lished by paragraph (2)(B) of this subsec- 
tion with respect to loans to any student 
without regard to the borrower’s need. In the 
absence of fraud by the lender, such deter- 
mination of the need of a student under this 
paragraph shall be final insofar as it con- 
cerns the obligation of the Commissioner to 
pay the holder of a loan a portion of the 
interest on the loan.” 

(b) Section 428(b) (1) (H) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 
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“(H) provides that the benefits of the 
loan insurance program will not be denied 
any student because of his family income or 
lack of need if the institution has furnished 
the lender with a statement under para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a) of this section 
that the student needs a loan in the amount 
determined pursuant to such paragraph to 
pursue his course of study at that institu- 
tion, except in the case of loans made by an 
instrumentality of a State or eligible institu- 
tion;”. 

INSURANCE LIABILITY 

Sec. 414. (a) Section 425(b) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) The insurance liability on any loan 
insured by the Commissioner under this part 
shall be 100 per centum of the unpaid bal- 
ance of the principal amount of the loan, 
plus interest. The full faith and credit of the 
United States is pledged to the payment of 
all amounts which may be required to be 
paid under the provisions of section 430 or 
437 of this part.” 

(b) Section 427(a)(2)(D) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the following: 
“(but without thereby increasing the in- 
surance liability under this part)”. 

(c) The last sentence of section 430(a) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “of the 
loan (other than interest added to princi- 
pal)" and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “and interest”. 


INCREASE IN LOAN CEILINGS 


Sec. 415. (a) Subsection (a) of section 425 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
amended (1) by striking out “$1,500” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“$2,500, except in cases where the Commis- 
sioner determines, pursuant to regulations 
prescribed by him, that a higher amount is 
warranted in order to carry out the purposes 
of this part with respect to students engaged 
in specialized training requiring exception- 
ally high costs of education” and (2) by 
striking out “$7,500” and inserting “$10,000”. 

(b) Clause (A) of section 428(b)(1) of 
such Act is amended (1) by striking out 
“1,500” and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “$2,500 (except in those cases where 
the Commissioner determines, pursuant to 
regulations prescribed by him, that a higher 
amount is warranted in order to carry out 
the purposes of this part with respect to 
students engaged in specialized training re- 
quiring exceptionally high costs of educa- 
tion)” and (2) by striking out “$7,500” and 
inserting “$10,000”. 


INCLUSION OF PART-TIME STUDENTS 
IN LOAN PROGRAMS 


“Src. 416. Section 427 (a) (1) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is amended by strik- 
ing out everything after “who (A)” down 
through “and (C)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “has been accepted for 
enrollment at an eligible institution on a 
full time or on a part-time basis or, in the 
case of a student already attending such in- 
stitution, is in good standing there as deter- 
mined by the institution on a full time or on 
a part-time basis, and (B)”. 

ALLOWANCES TO INSTITUTIONS FOR THEIR COSTS 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE INSURED STUDENT 
LOAN PROGRAM 
Sec. 417. Section 428 of the Higher Educa- 

tion Act of 1965 is amended by adding at the 

end thereof the following: 

“(f) The Commissioner may pay to each 
eligible institution an allowance for each 
fiscal year which may not exceed 1 per cen- 
tum of the amount of loans made to stu- 
dents at that institution for that year which 
are insured (1) by the Commissioner under 
this part or (2) by a State or nonprofit pri- 
vate loan insurance program (covered at the 
time the loan was made by an agreement 
under section 428 (b)).” 
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TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 418. (a) Section 437 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 


“REPAYMENT BY THE COMMISSIONER OF LOANS 
OF DECEASED OR DISABLED BORROWERS 


“Sec. 437. If a student borrower who has 
received a loan described in clause (A), (B), 
or (C) of section 428 (a) (1) dies or becomes 
permanently and totally disabled (as deter- 
mined in accordance with regulations of the 
Commissioner), then the Commissioner shall 
discharge the borrower’s liability on the loan 
by repaying the amount owed on the loan.” 

(b) Paragraph (1) of section 428(b) is 
amended (1) by striking out “and” and at 
the end of clause (J) thereof, (2) by striking 
out the period at the end of clause (K) and 
inserting “; and” in lieu thereof, and (3) 
by adding at the end of such paragraph the 
following new clause: 

“(L) provides that periodic installments of 
principal need not be paid, but interest shall 
accrue and be paid during any period (i) 
during which the borrower is pursuing a full- 
time course of study at an eligible institu- 
tion, (il) not in excess of three years during 
which the borrower is a member of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, (ili) not 
in excess of three years during which the 
borrower is in service as a volunteer under 
the Peace Corps Act, or (iv) not in excess 
of three years during which the borrower is 
in service as a fulltime volunteer under title 
VIII of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964.” 

(c) Section 428(e) of such Act is repealed. 

(d) Paragraph (1) of subsection (c) of 
such section 428 is amended by striking out 
“adjusted family income of the borrower” 
and inserting in lieu thereof "the borrower's 
lack of need”. 

(e) Section 434 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “up to 15 per centum of their 
assets,”. 

(f) Section 435(a) of such Act is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the following: 
“Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this part, whenever the Commissioner deter- 
mines that it is necessary in order to carry 
out the purposes of this part and after af- 
fording an opportunity for a hearing, he is 
authorized to suspend, limit, or terminate 
eligibility under this part for any single oth- 
erwise eligible institution.” 


SAVINGS PROVISION 


Sec. 419. The amendments made by this 
part shall not be effective with respect to 
any loan made after the date of enactment of 
this Act, in whole or in part, to consolidate 
or convert a loan made or contracted for 
prior to its effective date. 


Part C—EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF THE 
Worx-Srupy PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 421. Section 441(a) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 is amended by striking 
out “from low-income families” and insert- 
ing in Heu thereof “with great financial 
need”, 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 422. Section 441 (b) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $330,000,000 for the fiscal year 1972, 
$360,000,000 for the fiscal year 1973, $390,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1974, $420,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1975, and $450,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1976 to carry out this part 
(other than section 447).” 

REVISION OF STATE ALLOTMENT FORMULA 

Sec. 423. Section 442 of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 is amended by redesignating 
subsection (e) as subsection (b), and by 
striking out subsections (a), (b), (c), and 


(d) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 
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“Sec. 442. (a) From the sums appropriated 
to carry out this part, the Commissioner 
shall reserve the amount provided for in sub- 
section (b) and shall allot the remainder 
among the States in accordance with section 
465.” 


AUTHORIZING PARTICIPATION OF HALF-TIME 
STUDENTS IN COLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 

Sec. 424. Section 444(a)(3)(C) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended (1) 
by striking out “full time” both times it ap- 
pears, and (2) by inserting after “student at 
the institution” and after “attendance there” 
the following: “on at least a half-time basis”. 


CONDITIONS OF AGREEMENT 


Sec. 425. (a) Section 444(a)(3) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended (1) 
by striking out “from low-income families” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“with the greatest financial need, taking into 
account grant assistance provided such stu- 
dent from any public or private sources”, and 
(2) by amending clause (B) to read as fol- 
lows: “(B) shows evidence of academic or 
creative promise and capability of maintain- 
ing good standing in such course of study 
while employed under the program covered 
by the agreement, and”. 

(b) Section 444(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out paragraph (4). 

WORK-STUDY FOR COMMUNITY SERVICE 
LEARNING PROGRAM 


Sec. 426. Part C of title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 


“WORK-STUDY FOR COMMUNITY SERVICE 
LEARNING PROGRAM 


“Sec. 447. (a) The purpose of this section 
is to enable students in eligible institutions 
who are in need of additional financial sup- 
port to attend institutions of higher educa- 
tion, with preference given to veterans who 
served in the Armed Forces in Indochina or 
Korea after August 5, 1964, to obtain earn- 
ings from employment which offers the max- 
imum potential both for effective service to 
the community and for enhancement of the 
educational development of such students. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $50,000,000 for the fiscal year 1972 and 
each succeeding fiscal year ending prior to 
July 1, 1976, to carry out this section through 
local project grants, without regard to the 
provisions of section 465. 

“(c) The Commissioner is authorized to 
enter into agreements with public or private 
nonprofit agencies under which the Commis- 
sioner will make grants to such agencies to 
pay the compensation of students who are 
employed by such agencies in jobs providing 
needed community services and which are 
of educational value. 

“(d) An agreement entered into under 
subsection (c) above shall— 

“(1) provide for the part-time employ- 
ment of college students in projects designed 
to improve community services or solve par- 
ticular problems in the community. 

“(2) provide assurances that preference 
will be given to veterans who served in the 
Armed Forces in Indochina or Korea after 
August 5, 1964 in recruiting students in eli- 
gible institutions for jobs under this section, 
and that the agency will make an effort to 
relate the projects performed by students 
to their general academic program and to a 
comprehensive program for college student 
services to the community. 

“(3) conform with the provisions of clauses 
(A), (B) and (C) of paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 444(a2), and provide for the selection 
of students who meet the requirements of 
clauses (A), (B) and (C) of paragraph (3) 
of section 444(a); 

“(4) include such other provisions as the 
Commissioner shall deem necessary or ap- 
propriate to carry out the purposes of this 
section. 

“(e) For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘community service’ includes, but is 
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not limited to, work in such fields as en- 
vironmental quality, health care, education, 
welfare, public safety, crime prevention and 
control, transportation, recreation, housing 
and neighborhood improvement, rural devel- 
opment, conservation, beautification, and 
other fields of human betterment and com- 
munity improvement.” 


Part D—EXxTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF 
COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


EXTENSION OF PROGRAM 


Sec, 431. (a) Section 451(a) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is amended by strik- 
ing out “There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $340,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, $8,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and $10,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971," and insert- 
ing in Meu thereof “There are authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the fiscal year 1972, and for each 
succeeding fiscal year ending prior to July 
1, 1976,". 

(b) The second sentence of such section 
451(a) of such Act is repealed. 

(c) Section 451(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$750,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for each of the two 
succeeding fiscal years,” and inserting in 
leu thereof "such sums as may be necessary 
for the fiscal year 1972, and for each fiscal 
year ending prior to July 1, 1976,”. 


NEW USE OF FUNDS 


Sec. 432. (a) Section 451(b) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is amended by insert- 
ing after “training” the following: “, dem- 
onstration,”,. 

(b) Section 453 of such Act is amended by 
inserting immediately before “or for re- 
search” the following: “for projects demon- 
strating or exploring the feasibility or value 
of innovative methods of cooperative educa- 
tion,”. 


Part E—AMENDMENTS TO GENERAL PROVI- 
SIONS RELATING TO STUDENT ASSISTANCE 


FORMULA FOR ALLOTTING STUDENT FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE FUNDS AMONG STATES 


Sec. 441. Part E of title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is amended by insert- 
ing after section 464 the following new 
section: 


“ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS TO STATES 


“Sec. 465. (a) Subject to the provision of 
subsection (c) ninety per centum of the 
sums appropriated for a fiscal year (1) under 
section 401(b) of this Act, (2) under section 
441(b) of this Act (after making the reser- 
vation provided for in section 442), or (3) 
under section 201 of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, for fiscal years ending 
prior to July 1, 1976, shall each be allotted 
by the Commissioner among the States as 
provided in subsection (b). 

“(b) In allotting sums under subsection 
(a), the Commissioner shall allot not to ex- 
ceed two per centum of each sum being 
allotted between American Samoa and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands accord- 
ing to their respective needs for the assist- 
ance for which the sum being allotted was 
appropriated. The remainder of each sum 
shall be allotted as follows: 

“(1) one-third shall be allotted by the 
Commissioner among the States so that the 
allotment to each State under this clause 
will be an amount which bears the same 
ratio to such one-third as the number of 
persons enrolied on a full-time basis in in- 
stitutions of higher education in such State 
bears to the total number of persons en- 
rolied on a full-time basis in institutions of 
higher education in all the States; 

“(2) one-third shall be allotted by the 
Commissioner among the States so that the 
allotment to each State under this clause 
will be an amount which bears the same 
ratio to such one-third as the number of 
high school graduates (as defined in section 
103 (d) (3) of the Higher Education Facilities 
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Act of 1963) of such State bears to the total 
number of such high school graduates of 
all the States; and 

“(3) one-third shall be allotted by him 
among the States so that the allotment to 
each State under this clause will be an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such 
one-third as the number of related children 
under eighteen years of age living in families 
with annual incomes of less than $3,000 in 
such State bears to the number of related 
children under eighteen years of age living in 
families with annual incomes of less than 
$3,000 in all the States. 

“(c) In the event the allotment to a State 
for a fiscal year after the fiscal year 1972 from 
the appropriations described in clause (1), 
amounts allotted under subsection (d), is 
less than the amount so allotted to such 
State from the amount so appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1972, such allotment to the 
State shall be increased to an amount equal 
to its allotment from such appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1972, and the total of the in- 
creases thereby required shall be derived by 
proportionately reducing the allotments of 
each of the remaining States, but with such 
adjustments as may be necessary to prevent 
the allotment from such appropriation to 
any State from being thereby reduced below 
its allotment from such appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1972. 

“(d) The sums remaining after making the 
allotments provided for in subsection (a) 
of this section shall be allotted among the 
States by the Commissioner in accordance 
with equitable criteria which he shall estab- 
lish and which shall be designed to achieve 
a distribution of the sum being allotted 
among the States which will most effectively 
carry out the purpose for which the funds 
were appropriated, Sums allotted to a State 
under this subsection shall be consolidated 
with, and become a part of, its allotment of 
funds from the same appropriation under the 
preceding subsections of this section. 

“(e) The portion of any State’s allotment 
under subsections (a), (b), (c), and (d) of 
this section for a fiscal year which the Com- 
missioner determines will not be required in 
the State for the purpose for which appro- 
priated may be reallotted by the Commis- 
sioner from time to time, on such dates as 
he may fix, to other States in such manner 
as he determines will best assist in achiev- 
ing the purpose for which the funds were 
appropriated, 

“(f) For purposes of this section (other 
than subsection (g)), the term ‘State’ does 
not include American Samoa or the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

“(g) Sums appropriated under section 201 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 for a fiscal year ending after June 30, 
1976, shall be allotted among the States in 
such manner as the Commissioner deter- 
mines to be necessary to carry out the pur- 
pose for which such amounts were appro- 
priated.” 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS BETWEEN PROGRAMS 


Sec. 442. (a) Effective with respect to fiscal 
years ending after June 30, 1972, subject 1 of 
part E of title IV of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof (after the section added by section 
441) the following new sections: 

“TRANSFERS BETWEEN PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 446. Up to 10 per centum of the al- 
lotment of an institution of higher education 
for a fiscal year under section 405 or 442 of 
this Act, may be transferred to, and used for 
the purposes of, the institution’s allotment 
under the other section within the discretion 
of such institution in order to offer an ar- 
rangement of types of aid, including institu- 
tional and State aid, which best fits the needs 
of each individual student. The Commis- 
sioner shall have no control over such trans- 
fer, except as specifically authorized, except 
for the collection and dissemination of in- 
formation. 
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“GUIDELINES 


“Sec. 467. Copies of all rules, regulations, 
guidelines, instructions, and application 
forms published or promulgated pursuant to 
this title shall be provided to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate 
and the Committee on Education and Labor 
of the House of Representatives at least thirty 
days prior to their effective date.” 


Part F—SECONDARY MARKET AND 
WAREHOUSING 


Sec. 451. Title IV of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new part F: 


“PART F—STUDENT LOAN MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


“DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 471. Congress hereby declares that it 
is the purpose of this part to establish a Gov- 
ernment-sponsored private corporation which 
will be financed by private capital and which 
will serve as a secondary market and ware- 
housing facility for insured student loans 
and provide liquidity for student loan invest- 
ments. 

“CREATION OF AGENCY 

“Sec, 472. (a) There is hereby created a 
body corporate to be known as the Student 
Loan Marketing Association (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘Association’). The Associa- 
tion shall have succession until dissolved by 
Act of Congress. It shall maintain its prin- 
cipal office in the District of Columbia and 
shall be deemed, for purposes of venue in 
civil actions, to be a resident thereof. Offices 
may be established by the Association in such 
other place or places as it may deem necessary 
or appropriate for the conduct of its business. 

“(b) The Association, including its fran- 
chise, capital, reserves, surplus, mortgages, 
or other security holdings, and income shall 
be exempt from all taxation now or here- 
after imposed by any State, territory, pos~ 
sesion, Commonwealth, or dependency of the 
United States, or by the District of Colum- 
bia, or by any county, municipality, or local 
taxing authority, except that any real prop- 
erty of the Association shall be subject to 
State, territorial, county, municipal, or local 
taxation to the same extent according to its 
value as other real property is taxed. 

“(c) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare such sums as may be 
necessary for making advances for the pur- 
pose of helping to establish the Association. 
Such advances shall be repaid within such 
period as the Secretary may deem to be 
appropriate in light of the maturity and 
solvency of the Association. 


“BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


“Sec. 473. (a) The Association shall have 
a Board of Directors which shall consist of 
twenty-one persons, one of whom shall be 
designated Chairman by the President. 

“(b) An interim Board of Directors shall 
be appointed by the President, one of whom 
he shall designate as interlm Chairman. The 
interim Board shall consist of twenty-one 
members, seven of whom shall be representa- 
tive of banks or other financial institutions 
which are insured lenders under this title, 
seven of educational institutions, and seven 
of the general public. The interim Board shall 
arrange for an initial offering of common and 
preferred stocks and take whatever other 
actions are necessary to proceed with the 
operations of the Association. 

“(c) When in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, sufficient common stock of the Associ- 
ation has been purchased by educational in- 
stitutions and banks or other financial insti- 
tutions, the holders of common stock which 
are educational institutions shall elect seven 
members of the Board of Directors and the 
holders of common stock which are banks or 
other financial institutions shall elect seven 
members of the Board of Directors. The 
President shall appoint the remaining seven 
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directors, who shall be representative of the 
general public. 

“(d) At the time the event described in 
subsection (c) has occurred, the interim 
Board shall turn over the affairs of the As- 
sociation to the regular Board so chosen or 
appointed. 

“(e) The directors shall serve for a term 
ending on the date of the next annual meet- 
ing of the common stockholders of the As- 
sociation and, in the case of those directors 
appointed by the President, until their suc- 
cessors haye been appointed and have quali- 
fied. Any appointive seat on the Board 
which becomes vacant shall be filled by ap- 
pointment of the President. Any elective 
seat on the Board which becomes vacant 
after the annual election of the directors 
shall be filled by the Board, but only for 
the unexpired portion of the term. 

“(f) The Board of Directors shall meet 
at the call. of its chairman, but at least 
semiannually. The Board shall determine the 
general policies which shall govern the op- 
erations of the Association. The Chairman of 
the Board shall, with the approval of the 
Board, select, appoint, and compensate 
qualified persons to fill the offices as may 
be provided for in the bylaws, with such ex- 
ecutive functions, powers, and duties as may 
be prescribed by the bylaws or by the Board 
of Directors, and such persons shall be the 
executive officers of the Association and shall 
discharge all such executive functions, pow- 
ers, and duties. 


“FUNCTIONS 


“Sec. 474. (a) The Association is author- 
ized, subject to the provisions of this part, 
pursuant to commitments or otherwise, to 
make advances on the security of, purchase, 
service, sell, or otherwise deal in, at prices 
and on terms and conditions determined by 
the Association, student loans which are in- 
sured under this part. 

“(b) Any advance made under subsection 
(a) of this section shall not exceed 80 per 
centum of the face amount of an insured 
loan, The proceeds from any such advance 
shall be invested in additional insured stu- 
dent loans. 

“COMMON STOCK 


“Sec. 475. (a) The Association shall have 
common stock having a par value of $100 per 
share which may be issued only to lenders 
under part B of this title who are qualified 
as insured lenders under such part or who 
are eligible institutions as defined in section 
435(b) (other than an institution outside 
the United States). 

“(b) Each share of common stock shall 
be entitled to one vote with rights of cum- 
ulative voting at all elections of directors. 
Voting shall be by classes as described in 
section 473(c). 

“(c) The common stock of the Associa- 
tion shall be transferable only as may be 
prescribed by regulations of the Secretary, 
and, as to the Association, only on the books 
of the Association. The Secretary shall pre- 
scribe the maximum number of shares of 
common stock the Association may issue 
and have outstanding at any one time. 

“(d) To the extent that net income is 
earned and realized, subject to section 476 
(b), dividends may be declared on common 
stock by the Board of Directors. Such divi- 
dends as may be declared by the Board shall 
be paid to the holders of outstanding shares 
of common stock, except that no such divi- 
dend shall be payable with respect to any 
share which has been called for redemption 
past the effective date of such call. 


“PREFERRED STOCK 
“Sec. 476. (a) The Association is author- 
ized, with the approval of the Secretary, to 
issue nonvoting preferred stock with a par 
value of $100 per share. Any perferred share 
issued shall be freely transferable, except 
that, as to the Association, it shall be trans- 


ferred only on the books of the Association. 
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“(b) The holders of the preferred shares 
shall be entitled to such rate of cumulative 
dividends and such shares shall be subject to 
such redemption or other conversion provi- 
sions, as may be provided for at the time of 
issuance. No dividends shall be payable on 
any share of common stock at any time 
when any dividend is due on any share of 
preferred stock and has not been paid. 

“(c) In the event of any liquidation, dis- 
solution, or winding up of the Association’s 
business, the holders of the preferred shares 
shall be paid in full at par value thereof, plus 
all accrued dividends, before the holders of 
the common shares receive any payment. 


“OBLIGATIONS 


“Sec. 477. (a) The Association is authorized 
with the approval of the Secretary and the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue and have 
outstanding obligations having such maturi- 
ties and bearing such rate or rates of interest 
as may be determined by the Association. 
Such obligations may be redeemable at the 
option of the Association before maturity in 
such manner as may be stipulated therein. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized, on behalf 
of the United States, to guarantee payment 
when due of principal and interest on obliga- 
tions issued by the Association in an 
aggregate amount determined by the Secre- 
tary in consultation with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, 

“(c) To enable the Secretary to discharge 
his responsibilities under guarantees issued 
by him, he is authorized to issue to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury notes or other obliga- 
tions in such forms and denominations, bear- 
ing such maturities, and subject to such 
terms and conditions, as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Such notes or 
other obligations shall bear interest at @ 
rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average market yield on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
of comparable maturities during the month 
preceding the issuance of the notes or other 
obligations. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to purchase any 
notes and other obligations issued hereunder 
and for that purpose he is authorized to use 
as a public debt transaction the proceeds 
from the sale of any securities issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, 
and the purposes for which securities may be 
issued under that Act, as amended, are ex- 
tended to include any purchase of such notes 
and obligations. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may at any time sell any of the 
notes or other obligations acquired by him 
under this subsection. All redemptions, pur- 
chases, and sales by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of such notes or other obligations 
shall be treated as public debt transactions 
of the United States. There are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Secre- 
tary such sums as may be necessary to pay 
the principal and interest on the notes or 
obligations issued by him to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


“GENERAL POWERS 


478. The Association shall have 


“SEc. 
power— 

“(a) to sue and be sued, complain and 
defend, in its corporate name and through 
its own counsel; 

“(b) to adopt, alter, and use the corporate 
seal, which shall be judicially noticed; 

“(c) to adopt, amend, and repeal by its 
board of directors, bylaws, rules, and regu- 
lations as may be necessary for the conduct 
of its business; 

“(d) to conduct its business, carry on its 
operations, and have officers and exercise the 
power granted by this part in any State with- 
out regard to any qualification or similar 
statute in any State; 

“(e) to lease, purchase, or otherwise ac- 
quire, own, hold, improve, use, or otherwise 
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deal in and with any property, real, personal, 
or mixed, or any interest therein, wherever 
situated; 

“(f) to accept gifts or donations of sery- 
ices, or of y, real, personal, or mixed, 
tangible or intangible, in aid of any of the 
purposes of the Association; 

“(g) to sell, convey, mortgage, pledge, 
lease, exchange, and otherwise dispose of its 
property and assets; 

“(h) to appoint such officers, attorneys, 
employees, and agents as may be required, 
to determine their qualifications, to define 
their duties, to fix their salaries, require 
bonds for them and fix the penalty thereof; 
and 

“(i) to enter into contracts, to execute 
instruments, to incur liabilities, and to do 
all things necessary or incidental to the 
proper management of its affairs and the 
proper conduct of its business. 


“AUDIT 


“Sec. 479. The accounts of the Association 
shall be audited at least annually. Such au- 
dits shall be conducted in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards by in- 
dependent certified public accountants or by 
independent licensed public accountants, 
licensed on or before December 31, 1970, who 
are certified or licensed by a regulatory au- 
thority of a State or other political subdivi- 
sion of the United States, except that inde- 
pendent public accountants licensed to prac- 
tice by such regulatory authority after De- 
cember 31, 1970, and persons who, although 
not so certified or licensed, meet, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, standards of edu- 
cation and experience representative of the 
highest standards prescribed by the licens- 
ing authorities of the several States“ which 
provide for the continuing licensing of pub- 
lic accountants and which are prescribed 
by the Secretary in appropriate regulations 
may perform such audits until December 31, 
1975. A report of each such audit shall be 
furnished to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“AUDIT REPORT TO CONGRESS 

“Sec. 480. A report of each such audit for 
a fiscal year shall be made by the Secretary 
to the President and to the Congress not 
later than six months following the close of 
such fiscal year. The report shall set forth 
the scope of the audit and shall include a 
statement (showing intercorporate relations) 
of assets and liabilities, capital and surplus or 
deficit; a statement of surplus or deficit anal- 
ysis; a statement of income and expense; a 
statement of sources and application of 
funds; and such comments and information 
as may be deemed necessary to keep the 
President and the Congress informed of the 
operations and financial condition of the 
Association, together with such recommenda- 
tions with respect thereto as the Secretary 
may deem advisable, including a report of 
any impairment of capital or lack of sufficient 
capital noted in the audit. A copy of each 
report shall be furnished to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and to the Association. 

“OBLIGATIONS AS LAWFUL INVESTMENT, 
ACCEPTANCE AS SECURITY 

“Sec. 481. All obligations issued by the 
Association shall be lawful investments, and 
may be accepted as security for all fiduciary, 
trust, and public funds, the investment or 
deposit of which shall be under authority or 
control of the United States or of any officer 
or officers thereof, All stock and obligations 
issued by the Association pursuant to this 
part shall be deemed to be exempt securities 
within the meaning of laws administered by 
the Sscurities and Exchange Commission, to 
the same extent as securities which are di- 
rect obligations of, or obligations guaranteed 
as to principal or interest by, the United 
States. The Association shall, for the purposes 
of section 14(b)(2) of the Federal Reserve 
Act, be deemed to be an agency of the United 
States. 
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“PREPARATION OF OBLIGATIONS 


“Sec. 482, In order to furnish obligations 
for delivery by the Association, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to prepare such 
obligations in such form as the Board of 
Directors may approve, such obligations when 
prepared to be held in the Treasury subject 
to delivery upon order by the Association. 
The engraved plates, dies, bed pieces, and 
other materials, executed in connection 
therewith shall remain in the custody of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Association 
shall reimburse the Secretary of the Treasury 
for any expenditures made in the prepara- 
tion, custody, and delivery of such obli- 
gations. 

“ANNUAL REPORT 

“Sec. 483. The Association shall, as soon as 
practicable after the end of each fiscal year, 
transmit to the President and the Congress 
& report of its operations and activities dur- 
ing each year. 


“SEPARABILITY 


“Sec. 484. If any provision of this part or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the part, and the application of 
such provisions to other persons or circum- 
stances, shall not be affected.”. 


AMENDMENTS RELATING TO FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Sec. 452. (a) The sixth sentence of the 
seventh paragraph of section 5136 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended (12 U.S.C. 24), is 
amended by inserting “or obligations or other 
instruments or securities of the Student 
Loan Marketing Association,” immediately 
after “or obligations, participation, or other 
instruments of or issued by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association or the Govern- 
ment National Mortgage Association,”. 

(b) Section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (12 U.S.C. 84), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(14) Obligations of the Student Loan 
Marketing Association shall not be subject 
to any limitation based upon such capital 
and surplus.” 

(c) The first paragraph of section 5(c) 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, as 
amended (12 U.S.C, 1464 (c)), is amended 
by inserting “or in obligations or other in- 
struments or securities of the Student Loan 
Marketing Association;” in the second pro- 
viso immediately after “any political sub- 
division thereof”. 

(d) Section 107(8)(E) of the Federal 
Credit Union Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 
1957(8) (E)), is amended by inserting before 
the semicolon at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “, or in obligations or other in- 
struments or securities of the Student Loan 
Marketing Association”. 


Part G—EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF TITLE 
Il or THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
Act or 1958 


EXTENSION OF STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 


Sec. 461. The first sentence of section 201 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 is amended to read as follows: “For the 
purpose of enabling the Commissioner to 
stimulate and assist in the establishment at 
institutions of higher education of funds 
for the making of low interest loans to stu- 
dents in need thereof to pursue their courses 
of study in such institutions, there are here- 
by authorized to be appropriated $425,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1972, $475,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1973, $575,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1974, and $675,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1975 and the succeeding fiscal year, to carry 
out this part, and there are further author- 
ized to be appropriated such sums for the 
fiscal year 1977, and each of the next three 
fiscal years, as may be necessary to enable 
students who have received loans for school 
years ending prior to July 1, 1976, to con- 
tinue or complete their education.” 


October 28, 1971 


REVISION OF STATE ALLOTMENT FORMULA 
SEC. 462. Section 202 of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 is amended to read as 
follows: 
“ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


“Sec. 202. The Commissioner shall allot 
funds appropriated pursuant to section 201 
among the States in accordance with section 
465 of the Higher Education Act of 1965.” 

MODIFICATION OF LOAN LIMIT 

Sec, 463. Section 205(a) of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 205. (a) The aggregate of the loans 
for all years made by institutions of higher 
education from loan funds established pur- 
suant to agreements under this title may not 
exceed $10,000 in the case of any graduate or 
professional student (as defined by regula- 
tions of the Commissioner, and including 
any loans from such funds made to such per- 
son before he became a graduate or profes- 
sional student), $5,000 in the case of a stu- 
dent who has successfully completed two 
years of a program of education leading to 
a bachelor’s degree, but who has not com- 
pleted the work necessary for such a degree 
(determined under regulations of the Com- 
missioner, and including any loans from such 
funds made to such person before he became 
such a student), and $2,500 in the case of 
any cther student.” 


ASSIGNMENT OF LOANS IN DEFAULT TO THE 
COMMISSIONER 


Sec, 464. (a) Effective thirty days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, section 204 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 is amended by striking out “and” at 
the end of paragraph (3), by renumbering 
paragraph (4) as paragraph (5), and by in- 
serting after paragraph (3) the following new 
paragraph: 

“(4) provide that where a note or written 
agreement evidencing a loan has been in 
default for at least one hunderd and eighty 
days despite due diligence on the part of the 
institution in making collection thereon, the 
institution may assign ite rights under such 
note or agreement to the United States, with- 
out recompense, and that in that event any 
sums collected on such a loan shall be de- 
posited in the general fund of the Treasury.” 


INCREASE IN MINIMUM RATE OF REPAYMENT 


Sec. 465. Section 205(b) (2) (F) of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 is 
amended by striking out “$15” and inserting 
“$30.” 


PROVIDING THAT A VETERAN SHALL BE CON- 
SIDERED SELF-SUPPORTING IN DETERMINING 
HIS NEED FOR A LOAN 
Sec. 466. Section 207 of the National De- 

fense Education Act of 1958 is amended by 

adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(e) In determining, for purposes of 
clause (A) of paragraph (1) of subsection 
(b) of this section, whether a student who is 
a veteran (as that term is defined in section 
101(2) of title 38, United States Code), is in 
need an institution shall not take into ac- 
count the income and assets of his parents.” 


REIMBURSEMENT IN FULL TO COVER REDUCTIONS 

Sec. 467. Section 208 of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 is amended to 
read as follows: 


“PAYMENTS TO COVER REDUCTIONS IN AMOUNTS 
OF LOANS 


“Sec. 208. In addition to the payments 
otherwise authorized to be made pursuant 
to this title, the Commissioner shall pay to 
the appropriate institution, at such time or 
times as he determines, an amount equal to 
the interest which, after the effective date 
of the Higher Education Act of 1971, has been 
prevented from accruing and the portion of 
the principal which has been canceled after 
such effective date on student loans pur- 
suant to paragraph (3) of section 205(b) 


October 28, 1971 


(and not previously paid under this sec- 
tion) .” 

REVISION OF PROVISION RELATING TO LOAN 

FORGIVENESS 

Sxc. 468. (a) Section 205(b) (3) of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) part or all of such loan may be can- 
celed for certain service as a teacher, in ac- 
cordance with section 210;”. 

(b) Title II of such Act is amended by 
adding the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“CANCELLATION FOR CERTAIN SERVICE AS A 

TEACHER 


“Sec. 210. (a)(1) Fifteen per centum of 
the total amount of any loan made after 
June 30, 1972, from a student loan fund es- 
tablished under this title shall be canceled for 
each complete academic year of service by 
the borrower— 

“(A) as a full-time teacher in an elemen- 
tary or secondary school deseribed in para- 
graph (3), 

“(B) as a full-time staff member in 4 
preschool program carried on under section 
222(a)(1) of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 which is operated for a period which 
is comparable to a full school year in the 
locality: Provided, That the salary of such 
staff member is not more than the salary of 
a comparable employee of a local educational 
agency, or 

“(C) asa full-time teacher of handicapped 
children (including mentally retarded, hard 
of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually 
handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed 
or other health impaired children who by 
reason thereof require special education) in 
a public or other nonprofit elementary or 
secondary school system. 

“(2) A teacher may receive cancellation 
of a loan under subparagraph (A) of para- 
graph (1) only for service in an academic 
year in a public or other nonprofit elemen- 
tary or secondary school which is in the 
school district of a local educational agency 
which is eligible in such year for assistance 
pursuant to title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, as amended, 
and which for purposes of this paragraph 
and for that year had been determined by the 
Commissioner (pursuant to regulations and 
after consultation with the State educational 
agency of the State in which the school is 
located) to be a school in which the en- 
roliment of children described in clause (A), 
(B). or (C) of section 103(a) (2) of title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, as amended (using a low-income 
factor of $3,000), exceeds 40 per centum of 
the total enrollment of the school. 

“(b) In the case of a loan made before 
July 1, 1972, not to exceed 50 per centum 
of such loan (1) shall be canceled for service 
as a full-time teacher in a public or other 
nonprofit elementary or secondary school in 
a State, in an institution of higher educa- 
tion, or in an elementary or secondary 
school overseas of the Armed Forces of the 
United ‘ates at the rate of 10 per centum 
of the total amount of such loan for each 
complete academic year of such service, ex- 
cept thet (A) such rate shall be 15 per 
centum for each complete academic year of 
service as a full-time teacher in a public 
or other nonprofit elementary or secondary 
school which is în the school district of a 
local educational agency which is eligible in 
such year for assistance pursuant to title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, as amended, and which for 
purposes of this paragraph and for that year 
has been determined by the Commissioner 
(pursuant to regulations and after consulta- 
tion with the State educational agency of 
the State in which the schoo! is located) to 
be a school in which there is a high concen- 
tration of students from low-income fam- 
ilies, except that (unless all of the schools 
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so determined are schools in which the en- 
rolilment of children described in clause (A), 
(B), or (C) of section 108(a) (2) of such title 
(using a low-income factor of $3,000) ex- 
ceeds 50 per centum of the total enrollment 
of the school) the Commissioner shall not 
make such determination with respect to 
more than 25 per centum of the total of the 
public and other nonprofit elementary and 
secondary schools in any one State for any 
one year, (B) such rate shall be 15 per 
centum for each complete academic year of 
service as a full-time teacher of handicapped 
children (including mentally retarded, hard 
of hearing, deaf, speech Impaired, visually 
handicapped, seriously emotionally dis- 
turbed, or other health impaired children 
who by reason thereof require special edu- 
cation) in a public or other nonprofit ele- 
mentary or secondary school system, and (C) 
for the purposes of any cancellation pursu- 
ant to clause (A) or (B), an additional 50 
per centum of any such loan may be can- 
celed, and (2) shall be canceled for service 
after June 30, 1970, as a member of the 
Armed Forces of the United States at the 
rate of 1214 per centum of the total amount 
of such loan for each year of consecutive 
service, but only if such loan was made after 
April 13, 1970. 

“(c) (1) If any academic year any portion 
of a loan is canceled under subsection (a) 
or (b), the entire amount of interest on 
such loan which accrues for such year shall 
be canceled. 

“(2) Nothing in this section shall author- 
ize refunding any repayment of a loan. 

“(C) Por purposes of this section, the term 
‘academic year’ means an academic year or 
its equivalent (as determined under regula- 
tions of the Commissioner) .” 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that title IV 
be considered as read, printed in the 
ReEcorD, and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentiewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to the proposed title IV? 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Quire: Begin- 
ning with line 9 on page 106, strike out every- 
thing down through line 21 on page 113, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Part A—EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF Ep- 
UCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANT PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF POLICY; EXTENSION OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 401. (a) Section 401(a) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 401. (a) It is the purpose of this 
part to provide educational opportunity 
grants to qualified students with demon- 
strated need to assist them to pursue post- 
secondary education programs." 

(b) Section 401(b) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” after “1970”, and 
by inserting after “1971" the following: 
“, and subject to the last sentence of this 
subsection, such sums as may be necessary 
for each succeeding fiscal year ending prior to 
July 1, 1976,”, 

(2) by striking out “for the initial zca- 
demic year”, 

(3) by striking out the last three sen- 
tences and in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “In addition there are authorized 
to be appropriated for the three succeeding 
fiscal years, such sums as may be necessary 
for payments to such institutions for use by 
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theme for making educational opportunity 
grants to undergraduate students who re- 
ceived such grants for an academic year be- 
ginning during the fiscal year 1976 from 
funds appropriated under the preceding sen- 
tence, to enable them to continue their edu- 
cation. Sums appropriated pursuant to this 
subsection for any fiscal year shall be avail- 
able for payment to institutions until the 
close of the fiscal year succeding the fiscal 
year for which they were appropriated.” 
The amount authorized to be appropriated 
for any fiscal year under this subsection 
shall not exceed the amount appropriated 
for carrying out this part for fiscal year 1972 
unless the amount appropriated for such fis- 
cal year for carrying out part C of this title 
and title II of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 is, in each case, not less 
than the amount so appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1972. 

(c) Section 407(a) (5) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after “thereof” the 
folowing: “and without discrimination 
against students transfering from other in- 
stitutions”. 


DETERMINATION OF AMOUNTS OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 


Sec. 402. Section 402 of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“AMOUNT OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANT 


“Sec. 402. (a) From the funds received by 
it for such purpose under this part for an 
academic year, an institution of higher edu- 
cation shall award an educational oppor- 
tunity grant to each of its eligible students 
for such academic year in an amount de- 
termined by the institution for such stu- 
dent with respect to that year under this 
section. Except in a case to which subsec- 
tion (c) of this section is applicable, such 
amount shall be equal to whichever is the 
lesser, (1) ($1,400 (or such other amount as 
may be arrived at by the Secretary under 
section 406(c)) minus the student’s ex- 
pected family contribution, or (2 ) one-half 
of the amount he needs to attend the in- 
stitution. If the amount of the payment so 
determined for an academic year is less than 
$200 for a student, no payment shall be made 
under this part to that student on that 
year. 

“(b) For purposes of making determina- 
tions under subsection (a)— 

“(1) the cost of attending an institution 
shall be the amount required as tuition, 
books, and fees and the reasonable costs of 
board and lodging, 

“(2) the student’s expected family contri- 
bution shall be determined by a method to 
be prescribed by the Commissioner by rer- 
ulation (to which section 553 of title 5, 
United States Code, shall apply) which shall 
be uniform for all Institutions and shall in- 
clude the portion of its resources which a 
family can reasonably be expected to con- 
tribute to the education of the student in 
light of (A) family income and assets, (B) 
number of children in the family, (C) num- 
ber of persons in the family attending insti- 
tutions of higher education, (D) any unusual 
medical expenses of the family, (E) business 
failures, and (F) any other circumstances 
affecting the student’s financial need; but 
no consideration shall be given to the earn- 
ings of a student during the summer (or 
other comparable period) preceding the 
academic year; and 

“(3) the amount the student needs to at- 
tend any institution of higher education shall 
be equal to the cost of attending the institu- 
tion minus the student’s expected family 
contribution. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any provision of this 
section, an individual who has, in years prior 
to the effective date of the Higher Education 
Act of 1971, been awarded an educational 
opportunity grant pursuant to this part shall 
continue to be eligible to receive a grant in 
accordance with the provisions of this part as 
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in effect at the time of the initial grant if 
he so elects in the manner prescribed in 
regulations of the Commissioner.” 


DURATION 


Src. 403. (a) The first sentence of section 
403 of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
amended to read as follows: “A student 
eligible therefor may be awarded an educca- 
tional opportunity grant under this part for 
each academic year of the period required 
for completion by the recipient of his under- 
graduate course of study, except that such 
period shall not exceed four academic years.” 

(b) The second sentence of such section is 
amended by inserting after "(2)" the follow- 
ing: “except in a case to which section 408 
is applicable,”. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Sec. 404. Section 404 of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“DETERMINATION OF ELIGIBILITY FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 


“Sec. 404. An individual shall be eligible 
for the award of an educational opportunity 
grant under this part at any institution of 
higher education which has made an agree- 
ment with the Commissioner pursuant to 
section 407 (which institution is hereafter 
in this part referred to as an ‘eligible insti- 
tution’), if the individual (1) has been ac- 
cepted for enrollment as a student at such 
institution on at least a half-time basis or, 
in the case of a student already attending 
such institution, is in good standing and in 
attendance on at least a half-time basis as an 
undergraduate student, and (2) makes ap- 
plication at the time and in the manner 
prescribed by that institution.” 


REQUIREMENT FOR OTHER FINANCIAL AID 


Sec. 405. Part A of title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is amended by striking 
out section 405 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following new section: 


“REQUIREMENT FOR OTHER FINANCIAL AID 


“Sec. 405. (a) No institution of higher 
education shall make any educational oppor- 
tunity grants for any academic years unless 
all recipients of such grants will receive other 
financial aid for that academic year in an 
amount at least equal to the amount of such 
grant for such year. 

“(b) Where an institution of higher edu- 
cation is unable to provide the other financial 
aid required by subsection (a) from its own 
resources, and is unable to obtain, or assist 
its student to obtain, such aid from other 
public or private sources, and the Commis- 
sioner determines the institution has made 
appropriate efforts to obtain such aid for 
its students but has been unable to do so 
through no fault of its own, then the Com- 
missioner may reduce the requirement of 
subsection (a) for that institution for that 
year. 

“(c) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘other financial aid’ means financial aid 
from sources outside the student’s family, 
and may include grants, loans, or wages.” 

AMOUNT OF GRANTS TO INSTITUTIONS 

Sec. 406. Section 406 of the Higher Educa- 


tion Act of 1965 is amended to read as 
Tollows: 


“DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT OF GRANTS TO 
INSTITUTIONS 


“Sec. 406. (a) The Secretary shall set dates 
by which eligible institutions with which he 
has agreements under this part must submit 
to him the information necessary for him to 
determine the aggregate amount which will 
be n to enable each institution to 
make payment to its students of the edu- 
cational opportunity grants to which they are 
entitled under section 402 for the fiscal year. 

“(b) On the basis of the information sub- 
mitted under subsection (a) (as revised 
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from time to time) the Commissioner shall 
determine the aggregate amount necessary 
for all institutions of higher education, for 
such fiscal year, to provide their students 
the educational opportunity grants to which 
they are entitled. 

“(c) In the event appropriations for mak- 
ing educational opportunity grants under 
this part for a fiscal year after making the 
grants required by section 402(c) are in- 
sufficient to award all students eligible for 
such a grant the amount to which they are 
entitled applying the $1,400 figure in the 
formula prescribed in section 402(a), the 
Secretary shall adjust such figure downward 
until he arrives at a figure which will per- 
mit him within the limits of available ap- 
propriations, to make educational opportu- 
nity grants to all students eligible therefor 
in the full amount arrived at by use of such 
reduced figure in computing the amounts of 
such grants.” 

PROVISIONS OF AGREEMENTS WITH INSTITUTIONS 

Sec. 407. (a) Section 407(a)(2) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(2) provide that the institution will ob- 
tain, and provide the Commissioner with, the 
information necessary for him to carry out 
his duties under section 406;”. 

(b) Section 407(a) (4) of such Act is re- 
pealed. 

(c) Section 407(b) of such Act is repealed. 


ELIGIBILITY OF PART-TIME STUDENTS FOR GRANTS 


Sec. 408. Part A of title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is amended by adding 
after section 407 the following new section: 


“ELIGIBILITY OF PART-TIME STUDENTS 


“Sec. 407A. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this part, students who are in 
attendance at an eligibie institution on a less 
than full-time, but not less than half-time, 
basis shall be eligible for reduced educational 
opportunity grants under this part, and the 
Commissioner may adjust any of the provi- 
sions of this part in a manner which appro- 
priately reflects the differences between such 
students and those attending on a full-time 
basis.” 

On page 111, strike out line 12 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “year, to be 
used for the”. 

Strike out lines 24 and 25 on page 129 and 
line 1 on page 130 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “year (1) under section 441(b) 
of this Act (after making the reservation pro- 
vided for in section 442), or (2) under sec- 
tion 201 of”. 

On page 131, strike out line 15 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “scribed in 
clause (1) or (2) or subsection (a) plus 
any”. 

Savona section 402 as section 409, and 
section 403 as section 410. 


Mr. QUIE (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. QUIE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks). 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
amendment which the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Fraser) and I have 
joined together in offering. It is a substi- 
tute for the educational opportunity 
a program that is in the committee 


As I pointed out yesterday, the allot- 
ment formula for the educational oppor- 
tunity grant program in the bill, com- 
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pared to the allotment formula that 
exists in the present act, so far as I am 
concerned makes the program more in- 
equitable than it is at present. I can go 
into that further. The bill also leaves 
less chance of equitability for all the 
students who can qualify for educational 
opportunity grants than presently exists. 

Instead, I am offering the substitute, 
which I will go through over here with 
these charts, so that I can give a more 
visual presentation of what we are talk- 
ing about. First, the general principles. 

What the substitute will do is to enable 
the Congress to achieve a goal I believe 
it wanted to achieve when it set up the 
educational opportunity grant program 
in the Higher Education Act of 1965; 
that is, that no qualified student be de- 
nied the opportunity for postsecondary 
education, because of lack of financial 
means. I believe the substitute will enable 
the Congress to help achieve that na- 
tional goal. 

For the States, I believe the substitute 
will provide each with its fair share, be- 
cause the aid will be distributed based on 
the eligible students—the needy stu- 
dents—according to the amount of 
money they need. 

As I indicated yesterday, States vary 
considerably as to whether they have 
a net outmigration or an inmigration of 
students. Some States attract many more 
students than they graduate from their 
own high schools. Others export more 
than they educate in their own State. 
The substitute takes into consideration 
differences in the cost of education 
among the States, because needs will be 
determined and money will be distributed 
based on the students’ need in that State. 
You do not depend on an arbitrary State 
formula and allow the colieges to get 
only a percentage of that amount. 

If the program stays in the bill as it is 
now and you have about the same money 
as is presently the case, you will find 
some States getting only 15 percent of 
their request and others getting more 
than 40 percent of their request. This is 
not fair at all. The substitute would re- 
quire a fair distribution of money to the 
students no matter which State they 
happen to live in or no matter which 
State they happen to choose to go to 
college. 

For the colleges, it will give them 
greater predictability for their program. 
Right now the college estimates its need, 
which goes to a regional panel and that 
regional panel determines how much of 
the money goes for renewal of the edus 
cational opportunity grants made in pre- 
vious years and what is approved for new 
grants. The panel approves an amount 
and then the institution gets a percent- 
age of the allotment that happens to be 
distributed to that State. If the allot- 
ment is inequitable or the panel approved 
request is inequitable the college receives 
some unpredictable percentage of aid 
compared to the amount a similar in- 
stitution might receive in a different 
State. 

For the student it will provide equal 
access. It does not make any difference 
where the student lives or where the 
student chooses to attend college. He can 
easily learn how the program works and 
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how the amount he will be able to receive 
to attend a college any place will be 
determined. 

The next chart I would like to show 
you relates to what has concerned many 
people. When the college makes a deter- 
mination as to the amount the student’s 
family could contribute to his education, 
there are presently four basic systems it 
may use. Some colleges have devised 
their own systems. At the present time 
representatives of those basic systems are 
working together to try to find some 
common means for determining parental 
contribution. It is expected here that they 
will be able to get together and agree 
upon a standard method for establish- 
ing the family contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. QUIE was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. QUIE. When a determination of 
parental contribution is made under this 
formula, here are the factors which will 
be taken into consideration: the income 
of the family, the assets that the family 
has, the number of children in the 
family, the number of children in college, 
unusual expenses that they might have, 
and so forth. For instance, there might 
be a business reverse, so there is no extra 
money that year. That will be taken into 
consideration. The mother may need an 
expensive operation. Therefore, that has 
drawn down the family resources. That 
will be taken into consideration. Any- 
thing else that is relevant in determining 
the ability of the family to contribute 
to the student’s education is weighed. 
But, wherever the student attends, the 
same method would be used in determin- 
ing the contribution that would be ex- 
pected and the educational opportunity 
grants that would be available to the 
student. 

I think this is important, because un- 
der this proposal the student will not 
have to shop around to see in which 
State he can get the best deal or which 
college will give him the best deal. As I 
indicated earlier, some colleges or some 
States get a higher percentage of their 
institutional requests than other States. 
And there are various ways of determin- 
ing parental contribution. Now the stu- 
dent finds it necessary to shop around 
for the best deal. 

I would also like to show you how this 
formula actually would work out, be- 
cause some people are concerned about 
the middle-income students and are fear- 
ful that this proposal might hurt middle- 
income students. 

It would help middle-income students. 
What it would do is to provide equity for 
all of the students no matter what their 
incomes are. 

So, in the column over to the right 
you have the total cost of education, and 
we assume that probably $1,000 is about 
the least amount for education when you 
are talking about tuition and fees, books 
and the normal cost of room and board. 
On the chart, we run it up to a cost of 
$3,000 to show how the formula would 
work at various cost levels. Some colleges 
actually cost as much as $5,000. Across 
the top is listed the expected family con- 
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tribution. If it were an extremely poor 
family and that family could not contri- 
bute, then of course they would not be 
expected to. The proposal works this 
way: You take $1,400-minus the expected 
family contribution or you take one-half 
of the need. So, if the cost is $1,000 and 
the family contribution $200, you sub- 
trect the $200 from the $1,000 and you 
get a need of $800. One-half of the need 
would be $400. 

However, if you get out to a place where 
the cost of education is $3,000 and the 
family contribution was $200, you sub- 
tract the $200 from the $1,400 and the 
student in that case would get a $1,200 
EOG. 

So, if you study this chart for a period 
of time you can see there the equitable 
manner of determining the availability 
of educational opportunity grants. Stu- 
dents across this Nation could look at 
that and see what they could expect to 
receive in the form of an EOG grant. A 
college could look at it and knowing pret- 
ty much the experience of the students 
the year before, could be able to deter- 
mine the amount of money they would 
be able to receive. 

Mr. Chairman, I would say that this is 
the fairest and most equitable method 
you can devise now for EOG. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has again ex- 
pired. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of the most 
important parts of the Higher Education 
bill, It will determine the direction in 
which all student financial aid is going 
to go in the next 5 years or until the 
act comes back for amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Minnesota listed four changes that 
would be effected if his amendment is 
adopted. 

First, Congress would achieve its goal. 
I suggest that Congress has achieved its 
goal. 

The EOG program was designed for 
students with exceptional need. This last 
year over 280,000 Educational Oppor- 
tunity grants were awarded to needy 
students. The committee still insists that 
this aid go to students with exceptional 
financial need. 

How well have we achieved our goal? 
Of the money that has been given 
through Educational Opportunity Grants 
88 percent of the Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants have gone to sons and 
daughters who come from families with 
less than $7,500 gross income, not 
adjusted, but gross income. I think that 
is a remarkable record of achievement. 

In addition to that 88 percent, an addi- 
tional 8 percent of all the grants that 
have been awarded have gone to students 
who come from families with less than 
$9,000 gross income. In other words, has 
Congress achieved its goal? Yes. 

Ninety-six percent of all of the edu- 
cational opportunity grants that we 
have awarded have gone to students of 
exceptional need. I suggest that if we 
could achieve that record of 96-percent 
success in all of the other programs that 
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this Congress passes we would be mighty, 
mighty happy. I believe this is a wonder- 
ful achievement of a goal. 

The gentleman from Minnesota says 
that. under his formula the States will 
be guaranteed a fair share. There is net 
a single State in the Union that would 
be guaranteed a dime because the 
amendment wipes out their allotment. 
He says that we are going to make it 
possible for every student to receive 
$1,400 minus what his parents can con- 
tribute. He refers to this as an entitle- 
ment, but he entirely eliminates the State 
allocation. I think that we must preserve 
the State allocations in order to achieve 
some stability in the program. 

He says the colleges will have a de- 
gree of predictability on how much 
money they will receive. You and I know 
there is absolutely no predictability be- 
cause it depends entirely upon what the 
Committee on Appropriations of this 
Congress does. If they do not appropriate 
more money, then the institution will not 
get more money. There is no more pre- 
dictability under that than under the 
formula in the bill. 

He further states that every student 
will have equal access to higher educa- 
tion. The whole student financial aid 
program was put together as a ladder. 
We have educational opportunity grants 
for those with the lowest incomes, 
and with exceptional need; but we also 
have work study for the students with 
exceptional need, and the ones who might 
be from the lower or middle income 
groups. Then we have the NDEA loans 
for the exceptionally needy students and 
those in the lower and middle income 
groups. 

In addition, we have the guaranteed 
loans for the students from middle in- 
come families and any who might need 
additional money. This kind of flexibility 
in our programs and the decision as to 
which are most appropriate for an in- 
dividual student ought to be left to the 
individual institution. I cannot, for the 
life of me, understand why we say we 
trust the colleges and universities and 
credit them with the wisdom and judg- 
ment to administer a multimillion-dol- 
lar budget, yet somehow when we get to 
student financial aid, then Congress has 
to impose national standards from Wash- 
ington. 

I read the statement before pointing 
out that the Commissioner of Education 
under the amendment would be given 
the authority to determine what the dol- 
lar criteria should be—to determine what 
the parents’ contribution ought to be. 
Again I would repeat we have no right to 
impose the will of the Federal Govern- 
ment on them. We cannot let the Com- 
missioner of Education say to the par- 
ents, “You have a $15,000 income; you 
ought to be contributing t number of 
dollars toward the education of your 
child.” Let us leave that determination 
to the universities and colleges. Let us 
leave the flexibility there. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I would prefer 
not to yield to the gentleman at this 
moment. When I have finished, I will be 
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pleased to yield to the gentleman if there 
is time remaining. 

The present level of funding of EOG is 
$175 million. The proposal of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. Qure) if it is 
adopted, and if it is fully funded, would 
cost about $500 million. 

Now, I just cannot believe that this 
Congress is going to jump from a $175 
million appropriatior. for educational op- 
portunity grants to $500 million. And 
if they do, if they put all their eggs in 
one basket and fund the EOG program at 
that level, it will be at the expense of the 
work-study and NDSL funds, and I do 
not believe that is desirable. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
gives the unusual authority to the Com- 
missioner to impose this national stand- 
ard, and it is a new departure. It makes 
just as much sense, or as little sense, I 
might say, if the Commissioner were to 
have authority to set national standards 
on how much each State or each institu- 
tion ought to contribute to a student. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mrs. GREEN 
of Oregon was allowed to proceed for 5 
additional minutes.) 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. So, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would urge that we retain the 
flexibility and allow that decision to be 
made at the local level. Let the student 
and the financial aid officer sit down 
and determine the need and work out a 
suitable aid package. The aid officer is 
in a position to sit down with the stu- 
dents and say, “Let us consider all the 
factors How much time are you work- 
ing? How much money are you making? 
What is your State scholarship? How 
much is the institution able to give to 
you? What are the needs of your fam- 
ily?” 

The student financial aid officer must 
consider whether there is a catastrophic 
illness in the family, whether there has 
been a business failure, whether they 
have five other children in college at the 
same time, or whether the family is pay- 
ing costs to other schools to educate 
other children in the family. 

The flexibility we have is working well. 
Let the institutions continue to operate 
with that flexibility as they are at the 
present time. 

Also, may I point out with respect to 
that total student aid package, that some 
States such as New York, California, 
Connecticut, and Pennsylvania have done 
a remarkably fine job in providing as- 
sistance te their students. 

The student financial aid officer, if 
we retain the present flexibility, will be 
able to consider how much a State is 
going to contribute. He will be able to 
consider institutional and private con- 
tributions. He will put all of those fac- 
tors together along with the Federal con- 
tribution, and come up with the kind 
of aid package the student needs. 

The gentleman from Minnesota placed 
in the Recorp yesterday a chart. I want 
you please to look at that chart. I have 
the greatest respect for my colleague, 
the gentleman from Minnesota, and I do 
not want to be misunderstood. I have the 
greatest respect for his integrity and I 
am sure he would not intentionally mis- 
lead, 
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But the figures in the chart which he 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD show 
what every State supposedly is getting at 
the present time, and how much they 
would get if the amendment were en- 
acted. 

But the gentleman from Minnesota 
failed to point out that the change in 
the committee bill reserves 10 percent of 
all the funds for the Commissioner of 
Education in case inequities occur. 

On this chart he shows an expenditure 
allocation under current law of $63,923,- 
000. If the committee bill were passed, 
the chart shows an allocation of $56 
million. 

Obviously, if we are going to have $7 
million less to distribute, then the States 
are going to get less money. 

If you are going to make a fair com- 
parison, you ought to have $63 million 
in both instances—and not $63 million 
distribution in one and $56 million in the 
other. To do so and then point to certain 
Congressmen and say, “Well, now, you 
come to this State—look how much less 
your State is going to get,” is inaccurate 
and misleading. 

Of course, that State is going to get 
less—if you do not assume the same 
funding level under both formulas and 
apply the same rules. So I would say, in 
terms of aid that would be received un- 
der the committee bill, every State is 
guaranteed to receive no less than what 
it received last year. 

In conclusion, the committee bill adds 
some new provisions that will make EOG 
distribution even more equitable. We 
think we have achieved the goal we 
sought in establishing the program. We 
think we have one of the best programs 
possible to identify the needy student 
who is bright and capable and who might 
not otherwise go to college except for the 
receipt of these funds. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. I just want to point out to 
the gentlewoman on page 37778 I do 
state— 

Under H.R. 7248 the situation worsens. 
Taking out first the 10 percent the bill would 
reserve for the Commissioner to distribute. 


And then I go on to explain the table. 

Therefore, this table was placed in the 
Recorp in that way assuming that the 
same amount of money was appropri- 
ated next year. That is why I used per- 
centages rather than the dollar sums. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, I am joining my colleague, 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
Qu) in the sponsorship of this amend- 
ment. We do not often work together, 
but in this case an examination of the 
amendment which he proposes demon- 
strates that his amendment would pro- 
vide considerably more equity and more 
accuracy in achieving the objective of 
the equal opportunity grant. 

Let me say first of all, I think this is a 
good higher education bill. I have read 
through the various titles and I con- 
gratulate the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon (Mrs. GREEN) and the other mem- 
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bers of the subcommittee and of the full 
committee. 

On the whole I think the measure is 
a step forward in providing Federal un- 
derpinning for higher education. 

But in the case of equal opportunity 
grants, let me urge you to get out the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which was pub- 
lished yesterday and look at the chart on 
page 37779, because what you will find 
there is that many States, and particu- 
larly some of the large States, are going 
to suffer a net reduction in their share of 
equal opportunity grant money. They 
are going to be reduced unfairly. It is 
not that they are going to be reduced to 
some fair, proper average, but that they 
are going to go below what would be a 
reasonable proportion of the total allot- 
ment that would be made available of 
the so-called 90 percent of the money to 
be allotted to the States. 

Why does that happen? It happens 
because the committee has introduced 
three factors, two of which are irrelevant 
to the need for equal opportunity 
grants. What are the three factors? 
First, enrollment in higher education, 
and that is the way the law is today. If 
you left that alone, it would make better 
sense. But the committee did not do that. 
It added two other factors that have 
nothing to do with the number of stu- 
dents who need equal opportunity 
grants. They added in the factor of the 
number of children under 18 with fam- 
ilies having incomes under $3,000. Then 
they added in the factor of the number of 
high school graduates. Why add those 
two factors in? All it does is distort and 
alter a measure of need which is more 
accurately assessed by simply counting 
the number of eligible students at each 
higher education institution. That is the 
honest measure. 

You know, this committee version is 
something like saying, “What we ought to 
do is to rewrite the social security pro- 
gram of the United States. We are not 
going to pay people social security bene- 
fits based upon the person’s entitlement. 
Instead, we are going to let the State 
count the number of people over 65, or 
who have just reached 65 last year, and 
we are going to count the number of peo- 
ple who have incomes under $3,000. We 
will send the money then to the State and 
they can decide how they will distribute 
it to each old-age beneficiary.” 

That does not make sense. People have 
the right under social security to know 
where they will stand and how much 
they will get. This is what we are trying 
to do with the equal opportunities 
grants: to set a national method of 
measuring need. We should measure the 
institutional requirements by the num- 
ber of students who need help in each 
institution and then see that the money 
flows directly to them. 

Mrs, GREEN argues for State aXot- 
ments. I cannot understand what her 
argument consists of. All you are doing 
is imposing an arbitrary measure be- 
tween the Federal supply of funds and 
the institutional need. It is the institu- 
tional need that ought to be the measure. 
That is the measure provided for in 
this amendment. 

One other factor that I think deserves 
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reiteration is that the way it works now, 
a student can go shopping. He can go 
around to different institutions and see 
if he can get a better break, because 
there is a lot of discretion left so that 
he may get an institution that will offer 
him a higher equal opportunities grant. 
I do not think that makes sense. That 
is like saying to a social security bene- 
ficiary, “You can shop around among the 
different States and try to get higher 
social security benefits. You might hap- 
pen to land in a State that likes the way 
you cut your hair, or something like 
that.” 

I think the equal opportunity grants 
ought to be administered fairly. They 
ought to be equitable. They ought to be 
uniform. They ought to be based upon 
some kind of national standard in terms 
of what the family can contribute. That 
is why I think the amendment would 
improve what I believe is otherwise an 
excellent bill, and I again wish to com- 
mend the gentlewoman from Oregon 
(Mrs. Green) for reporting a fine bill, 
and I particularly support her antisex 
provision. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The gentle- 
man almost persuades me to accept the 
amendment in return, but not quite. 

Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Would the 
gentleman agree that the Work Study 
program that is now in existence has 
worked reasonably well? 

Mr. FRASER. If you want my honest 
answer, I would change the formula, be- 
cause I think your 3-factor formula on 
that, which you are borrowing for this, 
introduces distortions to allocations. But 
I am not arguing that point now. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Would you 
give me an example of such distortion? 
Can you give me any examples of where 
there has been distortion? 

Mr. FRASER. The State of California 
under the existing program now gets as 
its national share for Equal Opportunity 
Grants a proportionate share of Equal 
Opportunity Grant money. Under your 
amendment they would drop down to 
about 5 percent below the national aver- 
age. 

Illinois now is 3 percent under the na- 
tional average. They would drop to 
about 6 percent under the national aver- 
age. So it seems to me that is unfair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. FRASER) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FRASER 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman mentioned a problem con- 
fronting California. There are two Cali- 
fornians on the Committee, on our side 
of the aisle, as for me, I am in support— 
on balance—of this legislation. 
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Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman can tell me why he is not will- 
ing to measure the needs on the basis of 
the number of students who need help, 
perhaps I can understand. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. QUIE). 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, some States 
might get 100 percent of their needs re- 
quested under the work study formula. 
One State, South Carolina, gets 149.4 
percent. Then we have to reallocate 
among the other States. As the gentle- 
man indicated, in California they receive 
only 54.73 percent of their requests. They 
run from a low of 73 percent of their re- 
quests on this work study program for 
the District of Columbia, up to 140 per- 
cent of the request. Then they have to 
be reallocated. How can we have a more 
equitable formula than is in work study? 
To say that work study works well does 
not say the formula works well. 

Mr. PRASER. The gentleman makes 
an important point. Here the inequities 
are aggravated by the committee’s for- 
mula. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, in Work Study we have 20 percent 
matching grants. The poor institutions 
are the ones who cannot come up with 
the 20 percent matching funds needed. 
But we can prove anything with figures. 
The Office of Education has produced 
figures which were given to the -ommit- 
tee on the day of the vote. They were 
aware of the two formulas for many 
weeks, even months, Yet they waited till 
the day of the vote and then circulated 
columns of figures to members they tried 
to persuade. Higher education personnel 
from New York identified the errors 
which were not minor but major distor- 
tions of what would happen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

(On request of Mrs. Green of Ore- 
gon, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
FRASER was allowed to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
it was pointed out that those figures were 
inaccurate, and the Office of Education 
then withdrew them. Again I do not 
know how widely this other column of 
figures on institutional aid has been dis- 
tributed by the Office of Education, but 
it lists institutions by dollar amount for 
2-year institutions, 4-year institutions, 
and black institutions. Now anyone can 
add all the grants given to the black 
institutions and come up with a total of 
$5 million, but on the chart supplied by 
the Office of Education, the total given is 
$2 million. Let us not be misled by other 
new figures which are presented to show 
what State allotments would be when 
that is entirely dependent on whether 
or not the program is going to be funded 
at the level of $500 million. I would be 
willing to wager that this Congress is 
not going to appropriate it at the $500 
million level. 
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Mr. FRASER. If we do get full fund- 
ing, and I hope we will, all this will do 
is aggravate the inequities under the 
committee version. There are two fac- 
tors which I say have no relationship to 
the need. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Quiz, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Fraser was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, again Mrs. Green 
raises an irrelevant point. The gentle- 
woman points to the institutional grant 
program. That is not before us. We are 
quoting from the distribution of funds 
for this last year. That has already been 
done. It is not a question whether that 
is an equitable projection into the fu- 
ture. This has already happened. Do not 
raise other points on other programs. 
Let us talk about what is before us. 

Mr. FRASER. The fact is some States 
get well above their proportion in terms 
of the national share. That is an effect 
of the three-factor formula that I think 
is wrong. That is why I think this 
amendment ought to be adopted. 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S AND THE 
NATION’S ACUTE FINANCIAL DISTRESS 


Mr. MAHON, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr, Chairman, the burdens which are 
heaped upon another committee of the 
House, the Committee on Appropriations, 
are tremendous. We do not have—either 
in hand or in sight—the revenues from 
which to make the added appropriations 
which this and various other bills would 
authorize. The money would have to be 
borrowed, and in that context I am be- 
ginning to wonder just how relevant the 
pending amendment is. 

It is proposed that we embark on an 
entirely new program; that is, go out and 
support the colleges as a general proposi- 
tion—provide general institutional sup- 
port. There are a number of other new 
or expanded programs in this very ex- 
pensive bill. 

The predicate for much of this bill 
seems to be stated on page 2 of the com- 
mittee report. Says the Committee on 
Education and Labor: 

Testimony indicated that the higher edu- 
cation community is now facing extraordi- 
nary change made difficult by acute financial 
distress. 


Financial distress. Think of us talking 
about the financial distress of the col- 
leges when this Nation and this Federal 
Government are in an even more critical 
state of financial distress. Yet we seem 
to be debating this bill as though we had 
the money in hand or in sight to finance 
the programs about which we are talking. 

And, at the same time, some displeas- 
ure with inflation is expressed. In the 
same paragraph on page 2 of the com- 
mittee report, while urging action to help 
relieve the educational crunch—of 
course, education ranks high in our scale 
of priorities—the committee further 
says: 

Meanwhile inflation and rising costs hayo 
produced endemic deficit financing. 


Meaning in the colleges. 
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Well, what has happened to the Fed- 
eral Treasury? 

Why do we have wage-price freeze? 

Why are we preparing to extend the 
euthority of the President to control the 
economy? 

Why are we about to go into phase II 
cf the economic control program? 

It is because of galloping inflation 
brought about in considerable measure 
by this Congress and by the administra- 
tion and by this Government generally. 
Galloping inflation. 

And yet, by enlarging present pro- 
grams and starting new programs we 
are laying the groundwork for ever 
larger spending when we do not have 
the funds in hand or in sight. Are we 
not moving in an opposite direction from 
what phase II of the economic control 
program is designed to achieve? 

For example, on page 49 of the com- 
mittee report I find reference to title 
IX of the bill, which would authorize a 
rew program for interns for political 
leadership. That is just one of a number 
of titles in the bill. At this time, when the 
dollar is in trouble overseas and when 
we are in desperate economic trouble 
here at home which threatens all educa- 
tion, is this the time to talk about a 
new program for interns for political 
leadership? Should we not take stock 
of our own political leadership as indi- 
vidual Members of Congress? I am talk- 
ing about all of us, collectively. I am 
speaking in the light of our collective 
responsibility and our national economic 
and fiscal plight. 

Yes, the colleges are in financial trou- 
ble—some of them. 

But so is the Government. And the 
situation is getting worse, not better. The 
deficit in Federal funds in fiscal year 
1970 was $13 billion. We went in the red 
that much. 

The Federal funds deficit in fiscal year 
1971 was $30.2 billion, more than twice 
as much as the year before. 

The Federal funds deficit predicted for 
this current fiscal year, 1972, is at least 
$35 billion, and it may come nearer to 
being $40 billion. 

When we talk about expanding pro- 
grams and starting new programs, it is 
all very well, but where does this lead 
us when we don’t have the funds in hand 
or in sight? To more and more inflation, 
to getting less effectiveness from what 
we spend because the dollar buys less, 
and to more of the very thing that has 
helped bring about the fiscal squeeze in 
the colleges. 

It is most disturbing to recount cer- 
tainly to the Republicans, who I am sure 
try to do the best they can, and to the 
Democrats, who I am sure try to do the 
best we can, that the deficit in Federal 
funds for the 3 fiscal years of 1970, 
1971, and 1972 will likely be $80 billion 
plus, and for the following year, fiscal 
1973, the Federal funds deficit will cer- 
tainly be so high as to run the 4-year 
deficit total well above $100 billion, Yet 
we talk about new expensive programs 
which would run into additional billions 
of dollars. Where are we headed—is this 
what the American people really want? 
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Is such course in our overall best inter- 
ests? 

Now, as chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, I want to say that if 
we had the money I would like to go as 
far as we reasonably can in meeting our 
pressing requirements—if we have the 
money. 

But do we have the money? Of course 
not. 

Are we inspired to go out and raise the 
revenues to get the money? Of course 
not. 

A distinguished member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has just 
asked me to yield, and I hope to yield if 
Ihave the time. 

But what have we done on the revenue 
side, my friends? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MaHon 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. MAHON. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Florida if I may pro- 
ceed for just a few moments. 

What have we done toward closing the 
gap and reducing the Federal funds 
deficit? 

In the Tax Reform Act of 1969 and 
related actions we cut revenues over a 
4-year period to the extent of roughly 
$16 or $17 billion. 

In the Revenue Act of 1971 which we 
recently passed and which is now pend- 
ing in the other body, we reduced reve- 
nues over a 3-year period to the extent 
of about $17 billion. 

This is roughly a $33 billion reduction 
in revenues. 

I recognize, of course, that the aim 
of these reforms and reductions is to 
stimulate economic activity and growth 
which in turn is designed to aid in reliev- 
ing unemployment. But the fact remains 
that we are suffering from the conse- 
quences of inflationary deficits, and 
spending nearly always seems to outdis- 
tance any rise in revenues. That is the 
harsh historical fact. It is the harsh 
fiscal fact of recent years. Budget out- 
lays this fiscal year will exceed last year 
by in excess of $20 billion. 

Yet we seem not to hesitate to initiate 
new programs when we are not able to 
finance the programs and activities of the 
Government which we already have in 
operation. Many are for worthwhile pur- 
poses, as indeed is the case with many of 
the provisions of the pending bill. 

We seem to be unwilling to face the 
fiscal facts of life. I am not claiming to 
be holier than thou. I recognize that I 
voted for many of these educational pro- 
grams and other programs, but does it 
not make sense to try to do something 
to hold the line, to hold our appetites 
for spending in check at least to some 
degree until we have the courage or the 
capacity or the ingenuity to raise the 
funds to pay for the programs which we 
want? 

It is time in this country that we give 
more attention to the art of political 
leadership. 

I regret to vote against many of the 
provisions in this bill, because I am for 
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aid to higher education. Yet I find my- 
self reluctant to vote for expanding old 
programs and initiating far-reaching 
new programs at a time when we are 
threatened with economic instability and 
the collapse of the dollar. I do not be- 
lieve I can bring myself to the point of 
doing so. 

I would much rather go along at the 
level of current spending until we see 
a little light ahead of us and are able 
to bring our fiscal house in better order 
and, hopefully, prevent the collapse of 
the economy of our country. If it does 
collapse, that means education and 
everything else loses. 

So I just felt in the course of this de- 
bate when in some instances we may 
discuss the differences between Tweedle- 
dee and Tweedle-dum, the larger issue, 
my friends, which we must, I believe, 
keep in mind is what should we do about 
inaugurating huge programs and en- 
couraging people to think we can finance 
them when we know that we cannot. 

Everybody knows we cannot fully fi- 
nance these programs. We do not have 
the money. There is not enough money in 
all the land to fully finance all of the 
various programs we are authorizing. It 
just seems to me a time to take stock 
and call a halt. 

Mr. Chairman, I just felt as I scanned 
this report that somebody ought to en- 
cumber the Recorp with certain harsh, 
unvarnished facts of life. That is what 
I have undertaken to do. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I appreciate the chair- 
man yielding to me. 

I want to commend him for raising 
this issue. 

Mr. MAHON. It ought to be raised. 

Mr. GIBBONS. It needs to be raised 
and we need to talk about it, Mr. Chair- 
man. I agree with much of what you said. 
But if there was ever a time when this 
country needed great political leader- 
ship—and I am including ourselves in 
it—it is now. We have to think of the 
future. I did not come here to defend this 
bill because I am sure Mrs. GREEN and the 
other members of the committee can do 
it much better than I can, but the rea- 
son why, as I see it, we are much worse 
off this year than last year is because 
we have 6 million people unemployed 
and we have 27 percent of our industrial 
capacity lying idle, and we threw away 
between $9 billion and $10 billion worth 
of revenue last week without a rollcall 
vote. We gave almost $1 billion to the 
biggest export industry in the world that 
did not need any subsidy, and gave about 
$4 billion or $5 billion to industry for 
doing nothing. That is the reason why 
we are in trouble, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for his observations, 

With respect to leadership among 
members of the House, I want to say 
this: There is no abler leader in any 
legislative body, in the U.S. Congress or 
otherwise, than the distinguished gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon, EDITH GREEN. 
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The gentlewoman from Oregon has 
made a tremendous contribution to this 
country. I know that she wrestles with 
these vitally important problems. I have 
the greatest respect and admiration for 
her. 

However, I am talking about the gen- 
eral pressure from all sources to spend 
more and more when in my judgment 
and that of many others we just cannot 
afford to do it by going deeper in the 
red—and at a quickening pace—without 
jeopardizing this Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr, MAHON 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
not be making this unpopular speech if 
I did not feel very deeply about the 
course of our national affairs and the 
present precarious condition of the dol- 
lar and the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to further un- 
derline the extent of our precarious sit- 
uation by pointing to the full employ- 
ment budget, which is the one the econ- 
omists lay considerable store by—and 
the one on which the administration’s 
current budget is officially based. That 
budget was submitted last January with 
a projected razor-thin full employment 
surplus of $100 million in an overall 
spending budget of about $229 billion 
plus. And it was accompanied by a gen- 
eral warning that except under the most 
extreme emergency conditions we should 
never let our expenditures exceed the so- 
called full employment revenues, that 


is, the revenues calculated to be received 
under the tax system if the economy 
were operating at reasonably full em- 
ployment. Congress was told that if ex- 
penditures substantially exceeded the 


full employment revenues, inflation 
would return or new taxes would have 
to be levied. 

Of course, the economy is not operat- 
ing at full employment, so we are not 
actually collecting the revenues on that 
scale—thus the heavy Federal funds 
deficit this year. 

Well, what is the current outlook on 
that basis? The full employment surplus 
has now vanished. The administration 
not long ago said that we now face a 
full employment deficit of roughly $8 
billion in the current fiscal year. And 
the year has many months yet to go. 

So, Mr. Chairman, by every budgetary 
measurement, it seems clear that we are 
skating mighty close to the edge of more 
acute financial distress. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, a minute ago a cospon- 
sor of an amendment talked about the 
committee using more than one factor in 
determining the amount of money to be 
appropriated or, rather, to be designated 
or allocated, and if I correctly under- 
stood what I thought he said—and, may- 
be, I will be corrected if Iam wrong—the 
factor of counting children under 18 
years of age was irrelevant, but the fact 
that he thought it should remain a factor 
but with a $3,000 limit. 
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Mr. Chairman, any person earning less 
than that, I imagine would be counted. 

Now, it is very possible that some of 
the Members here do not know that there 
are some families that have seven chil- 
dren, six children, or five children under 
18 years of age where the breadwinner of 
that family may earn a little over $3,000. 
He might earn as much as $8,000 or 
$9,000, but who amongst you has any idea 
of believing that a family of that size 
with an income of $3,000 is not just as 
much in need as some person who hap- 
pens to be on welfare and who is earning 
below $3,000. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee has 
thought long and hard about this factor 
and this legislation. It thought along the 
lines of the able chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, a man for whom. 
I have the greatest admiration and 
esteem. But when do we determine at this 
stage of life in this country that we have 
reached a stage where because of our 
past excesses outside of the territorial 
limits of this country we now have to 
clamp down on those things that are 
necessary to the progress, the welfare 
and the well-being of our people? 

I assure you that any nation that drifts 
from an economy that we had after 
World War II to the present state of af- 
fairs does not want to look inwardly to 
the problem of the money that it has 
spent for its peoples, because we have 
spent more money outside the territory 
of the United States in all our excesses 
we have indulged in the matter of trade, 
in the matter of aid, in the matter of 
war, in the matter of preparedness for 
the defense of other nations as well as 
our own. 

Just 2 weeks ago the leadership of 
the U.S. Senate said that in the next 
6 years we will have to spend $60 
billion for foreign aid. I did not hear any- 
body get up and say that this country 
could not afford it—and if it comes up 
for a vote it will pass overwhelmingly. 

I thought we might have learned some- 
thing during these years. The gentleman 
from Florida said 27 percent of the man- 
ufacturing capacity of this Nation is 
dead; not dying; it is dead. The furnaces 
are out. The smoke has left the chim- 
neys. He said there were 6 million unem- 
ployed. Do you know how many unem- 
ployed we have in this Nation as we 
counted it in the Hoover days? Every- 
body who could breathe and walk in the 
Hoover days was counted unemployed. 

So we have 26 million Americans 
drawing social security, unemployed; 14 
million Americans on welfare, unem- 
ployed; 11 million Americans working 
for the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments—where in the days of Hoover we 
had less than 2 million; 9 million more 
tied up in the Defense Department and 
its expenditures—not the kind and type 
of employment that we would have if 
there was not the need for it militarily. 

Our industry in this country is dead. 
Not dying, it is dead. 

I want to tell you that this is no time 
to make the kind of voluntary agree- 
ments that the President bragged about 
2 weeks ago. Let me tell you what that 
voluntary agreement has done for us. It 
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froze in the textile industry 380,000 tex- 
tile workers. That is how many textile 
workers are out of work, and will be out 
of work, because of that agreement if 
it is continued on. 

Do you not understand that in this Na- 
tion of ours there is only one thing that 
makes the wheels go round, there is only 
one thing that creates the kind of money 
to do things that a nation should do 
for its people; there is only one thing, 
and that is a job. There is no other in- 
gredient that can make this Nation 
strong, wealthy, powerful and progres- 
sive, The only ingredient is a job, and 
without that this Nation will die. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr, Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Quie amendment. Before I comment spe- 
cifically on the amendment let me say 
that I listened very carefully to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon) and join in a real concern about 
a number of the points our esteemed col- 
league made, but I would point out to my 
colleagues on the floor of the House to- 
day that we are not today talking about 
all Government programs in all fields. 
Those we will take up a piece at a time 
as the bill comes along, and of course we 
must face the matter of relevant priori- 
ties when we deal with authorizations 
in various fields. 

We are not even at this moment talk- 
ing about all the aspects of this bill. We 
are talking about one particular part of 
this bill which deals with one part, the 
higher education field—the educational 
opportunity grant program. 

In the points that have been made 
earlier, when we start bandying figures 
about, we run into the risk that we will 
be talking of apples and oranges because 
we are talking about a program where 
we talk about a full authorization in 
one—a full appropriation under one au- 
thorization and not a full appropriation 
under another authorization. We should 
get away from that because it is, of 
course, fundamentally true that every- 
thing in the way of access to Federal 
funds depends upon appropriations. We 
are unrealistic if we talk in terms 
of distribution to students or distribution 
to institutions or whatever else we may 
be talking about in terms of relative 
authorizations. 

What we are talking about is what we 
think should be called for under a pro- 
gram. Eventually the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in this body will have to 
face the question of what we will do in 
the way of funding that particular 
program. 

Now again when you look at the Quie 
proposal, I beg of you not to take Mr. 
Quie’s amendment as an attack on edu- 
cational opportunity grants. It is not 
an attack. We start with a strong word 
of support for this program and what 
this program has done. If we wanted 
to go beyond that and talk about work 
study programs and loan programs— 
those are good programs. Of course, any- 
body who would pay any attention to 
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those programs can come up with a 
host of good examples of what has been 
made possible in the present situation. 

One of the strong points of the present 
situation is its flexibilities—if you talk 
about flexibility made up in part by edu- 
cational opportunity grants and made 
up in part by work study programs and 
made up in part by nonsubsidized student 
loans and guaranteed nonsubsidized stu- 
dent loans, Of course, we want flexibility 
in this combination of programs, but that 
does not mean merely because we have a 
fiexible program at the present time so 
that needy students can benefit, that 
what we have is an ideal program. It is 
anything but that. 

Mr. Quie’s amendment is directed at 
a certain aspect of the educational op- 
portunity grant—one component part of 
this flexible combination. It is an effort 
to improve all that the administration 
has done which is of some good, but 
which in our opinion can be made much 
better. 

If we look at the educational oppor- 
tunity grant program by itself, we find 
that there are inequities. In the final 
showdown, States do not share equitably. 
This means that a student from a cer- 
tain State has a little better chance of 
getting funds under this program than 
a student from another State. 

Different institutions within a given 
State also share inequitably. This means 
that students within a given State may 
be able to go to one institution with a 
far better chance to get a grant than 
a student in another institution within 
the same State. Or it may mean that two 
students in the same situation in a single 
State will not be treated equitably. 

What this proposal is intended to do 
is to correct these inequities, so that it 
builds on top of what is good and makes 
it still better. 

Let there be no misunderstanding 
about one other aspect of this. This is 
not a case of saying that, under the Quie 
proposal, we will take care of just those 
in the very lowest income situations. 

There is a clear provision here that 
there will be equity and that there will 
be a standard approach in a given sit- 
uation so a student can make his choice 
as to where he or she would like to go 
instead of being forced to take the road 
that may not be the ideal road for him 
merely because there may be dollars 
available. 

In that situation, the situation the 
student going through that package will 
have taken into consideration the full 
family capacity as well as the student's 
individual capacity. 

If you look at page 42, subsection 402 
(b) (2)—it is absolutely clear that there 
shall be consideration of all the variables 
in that family situation and in that 
student situation. 

The Quie amendment is an attempt 
to set priorities. I feel very strongly that 
the Quie proposal builds more equity into 
the present law. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 


Kentucky is z 
Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
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in opposition to the amendment. Every 
Member who has put in an appearance 
in the well has talked about inequities. 
I quite agree that there have been great 
inequities in the past, but this is due ex- 
clusively to the inadequate level of 
funding accorded the educational oppor- 
tunity grant program. 

Let me cite as an example the current 
fiscal situation: The fiscal year 1972 ap- 
propriation of $175 million meets less 
than 25 percent of the approved requests 
from colleges and universities for initial 
year funds. Obviously, Mr. Chairman, in- 
equities will result. 

The sponsors of the amendment argue 
that under their proposal, grants would 
go to the neediest students first. This is 
most admirable. According to our hear- 
ing record, this is precisely what is hap- 
pening under present law. Consider that 
88 percent of the EOG recipients come 
from families with gross—and I under- 
score the word gross—incomes of less 
than $7,500. Student aid officers have 
consistently advised the committee that 
they accord the highest priority to the 
neediest first and the statistics fully sup- 
port their claims. 

The proponents argue that State al- 
lotment formula produces inequities. 
Clearly this is a difficult issue. But I will 
again repeat that there is a direct cor- 
relation between the inequities one might 
cite and the totally inadequate level of 
funding. As one projects increased levels 
of support, the inequities between insti- 
tutional requests and State allotments 
very quickly disappear. 

The least desirable solution to this 
problem is to abdicate our legislative re- 
sponsibility and throw the entire alloca- 
tion to the Commissioner of Education 
as the authors of the amendment pro- 
pose. The proponents talk about entitle- 
ments, assurances, et cetera. There is no 
entitlement and there is no assurance to 
anyone under the proposed substitute, 
for such assurances depend on the an- 
nual appropriations process. And you 
cannot tell a student today what his en- 
titlement is going to be next year or the 
year thereafter, when you do not know 
what that appropriation is going to be. 

In my judgment, only the committee 
reported bill offers any assurance at all, 
for at least we know that every State is 
entitled to as much in educational op- 
portunity grant funds as they received 
in fiscal year 1972. The proponents of 
this amendment can make no such claim. 

Finally, in the name of equity, the 
proponents argue that we should fed- 
eralize everything. I believe that we are 
in a situation analogous to one which 
was debated on the floor of the House 
just a few days ago. This Congress has 
on numerous occasions, reaffirmed its 
intention that every needy student be 
provided a free or reduced price lunch 
under the School Lunch Act. In action 
taken just a week and a half ago—action 
which was absolutely necessary—the 
House of Representatives unanimously 
demonstrated its total dissatisfaction 
with the national guidelines and criteria 
which had been promulgated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. By assorted 
regulation, it was proposed that entire 
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categories of otherwise eligible students 
be denied a school lunch. Keep this ex- 
ample in mind as we debate whether or 
not to authorize these nationally pre- 
scribed schedules and guidelines. In my 
judgment, the EOG program under the 
substitute would be highly vulnerable to 
twisting and turning—depending on 
what particular views the Commissioner 
of Education might have or on what the 
current budget situation might dictate. 

I urge the amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

(On request of Mr. DELLENBACK and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. PERKINS was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. DELLENBACKE. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the chairman of the full com- 
mittee for his strong support of this 
legislation and strong support of the 
economic opportunity grant program, 
but I do not think it is fair for the 
gentleman to talk of continuing the pro- 
gram versus changing the program, be- 
cause there is a series of changes in th? 
program, and what we are talking about 
is the nature of the changes which 
should be made. 

Now, talking about the total dollars, 
can the gentleman give us an estimate 
of what full funding of the committee's 
proposal in this field would amount to 
as compared with what is involved in the 
proposal of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. QuIE) ? 

Mr. PERKINS. I cannot and the com- 
mittee report explains why such an esti- 
mate is impossible. Considering the 
requests of the various colleges and uni- 
versities, we should have appropriated 
four times as much for initial year grants. 
If we did these inequities we are talking 
about would disappear. But I cannot 
assure the gentleman what sums may 
be appropriated. I am telling the gentle- 
man that, despite inadequate funding, 
this program has worked efficiently and 
effectively. 

Mr, DELLENBACK. The gentleman in 
the well was striving to make a point of 
comparable cost. He now tells us he has 
no figure which he can compare for 
authorizations in the bill and that pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. QUIE). 

Mr. PERKINS. May I say to the gen- 
tleman, with the $175 million which has 
been appropriated, we will take care of 
only a fourth of the entering students 
who qualify for grants. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon (Mrs. GREEN). 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, there were 280,000 grants out as of 
now. In reply, if I understand the gentle- 
man’s question, the amount that is in 
the committee bill for fiscal year 1972 is 
$295 million for EOG. The amount in 
the gentleman’s substitute would have 
to be $500 million. When we were work- 
ing on the bill, we did try to give prior- 
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ity to the different items. This was one 
where we thought $500 million was too 
high. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and I rise in support of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon. 

Mr. DELLENBACE. Mr, Chairman, let 
me make just a concluding remark on 
the subject that I was in dialog on with 
the chairman of the full committee. The 
figure of $295 million which the chair- 
man of the committee made reference 
to is for 1972. Beyond that our projec- 
tions would indicate that, if we were to 
take the present program and project it 
on the basis of what was done in the past 
and go just to the present law’s $1,000 
maximum, we would need approximately 
$371 million. And that does not take into 
account rising to the bill's $1,500 ceiling 
from the present $1,000 ceiling. It does 
not take into account anything for half- 
time students. It does not take into ac- 
count anything for proprietary schools. 

If we are going to compare apples with 
apples instead of apples with oranges, 
I would suggest we are dealing with two 
figures which are roughly equal. What 
we are dealing with is which is the more 
equitable program, and not which is the 
more expensive program. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution, 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to discuss 
this proposal in the committee bill rela- 
tive to educational opportunity grants in 
light of the total bill and the philosophy 
which apparently is expressed by the bill. 

I believe we have been well served un- 
til recent years by a free market econ- 
omy. We have had some difficulty with 
it lately, which has led to the wage and 
price freeze and phase II, which is com- 
ing, but the basic philosophy of that free 
market economy is that the business sec- 
tor responds because of economic entice- 
ment. People who have funds to spend 
buy what they want, and what they want 
is made available for them because of the 
economic power which they possess. 

Until recent years this was true also 
in the field of higher education. The stu- 
dent and his family had funds, and they 
could choose the institution which was 
most responsive to the needs of that 
student. They could choose Harvard or 
MIT or that institution which provided 
the kind of a program the student want- 
ed, because the student had the funds 
he could spend at the institution which 
was responsive to his needs. 

Now, in the past few years we have 
seen a good deal of unrest on college 
campuses. I am not going to make the 
claim that this unrest is caused solely 
by a change in this response to need of 
the student, but at least in part, in my 
opinion, it has been because we have 
changed this free market sort of system 
in higher education by seeing that funds 
flow from the Federal Government di- 
rectly to the institutions. Even those 
funds which we provide for the student 
through the educational opportunity 
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grant and through work study, are ap- 
portioned to the States and then to the 
institutions, and now the economic power 
is held by the institution and the student 
has to shop around to find that institu- 
tion which has the funds to enable him 
to get his education, rather than the in- 
stitution which will respond to his edu- 
cational needs. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota I believe changes 
this basic concept and says once again if 
we are going to make Federal funds 
available to the student the student is 
going to get his entitlement. He will not 
have to shop around. With this economic 
power he has, with his funds available for 
education, he will go to that institution 
which is responsive to his needs. 

The proposal in title VIII, for general 
institutional support, again is a basic 
change in the philosophy of how we sup- 
port higher education. At this point when 
we go to the Federal funds flowing di- 
rectly to the operating budget of every 
institution of higher education, whether 
it is run well or run poorly, merely be- 
cause it is an institution of higher edu- 
cation, we have taken all economic power 
out of the hands of the student. We have 
said to the institution, “It makes no dif- 
ference whether you are responsive. It 
makes no difference whether you have 
the kind of program people are seeking 
in higher education. You are an institu- 
tion of higher education, and therefore 
you are going to get money directly out 
of the Federal Treasury.” 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset I believe 
the gentleman from Kentucky has really 
put his finger on the charts which have 
been supplied to us in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and otherwise, as to the effect of 
the underfunding which we have wit- 
nessed. The fact is that we have been 
about 25 percent funded in the educa- 
tional opportunity grant sector, and those 
charts are going to show that no matter 
what happens so long as we continue to 
be underfunded. 

This is further exacerbated, as the 
gentlewoman from Oregon-pointed out, 
by the fact that 10 percent is automati- 
cally taken off by the commissioner, and 
those funds are then distributed. I 
checked out my own State of Washing- 
ton and found out while we were receiv- 
ing 27 percent of the so-called entitle- 
ment now, or full funding, that under the 
chart of the gentleman from Minnesota 
we would get 19 percent. However, when 
you deduct the 10 percent, which would 
be deducted, it means we are 2 percent 
better off because that 10 percent has 
been taken off in one instance and not 
in another. 

There are two other points that ought 
to be made clear about this proposal or 
this amendment. 

I think we have had enough, or cer- 
tainly I have, of national guidelines. We 
have just been through, to me at least, 
one of the most frustrating experiences 
in this Congress. That was the school 
lunch program, What really happened 
in the school lunch program—and make 
no mistake about it—is this: The Office 
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of Management and Budget said to the 
department “Here is how much you are 
going to spend.” The department went 
down and with a lot of fanfare, which at 
first made us feel good, drew up some 
guidelines which in effect followed the 
Office of Management and Budget’s ceil- 
ing price. We ended up with National 
guidelines which had the effect of cutting 
1.5 million young people out of the school 
lunch program. 

It is one thing to talk on the floor of 
the House about how much is going to 
be available and it is another thing when 
your administration is setting the 
amount that is going to be expended and 
then you are going to have to follow those 
guidelines which really carry out the ex- 
penditure. 

I submit to you the real reason why 
this proposal is being made is to cut those 
expenditures which are going to go to 
young people who should be in our insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

There is a second problem that I see 
in this. This has not been touched on, so 
I would like to discuss it. 

I think this proposal by the two gen- 
tlemen from Minnesota creates an im- 
petus for low-tuition colleges to raise 
their tuitions. Let us take the example, 
for instance, of the University of Wash- 
ington in my own State where the tuition 
is approximately $400 a year. That means 
under this plan all that a student can 
receive in this educational opportunity 
grant program is $200, because he can 
receive $1,400 or one-half of the tuition 
of the institution. Now, the high-priced 
private colleges who have $2,800 and 
$3,000 tuition are definitely going to re- 
ceive the advantage in this kind of pro- 
gram, because the low-tuition schools 
are either going: First, to keep their tui- 
tions low as they have and not receive 
the advantage of the program or second, 
they will raise their tuitions. I submit to 
you in all probability down the line they 
will begin to raise their tuitions to take 
advantage of this because they can say in 
all honesty to themselves, “We can raise 
our tuition and get more money for our 
school, and it really will not cost the low- 
income kids anything, because they will 
get one-half of their tuition regardless.” 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I am happpy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FRASER. I wonder if the gentle- 
man understands what the amendment 
says. It says that the cost of attending 
the institutions shall include books, 
lodging, tuition fees, and so on. 

Mr. MEEDS. Would the gentleman dis- 
agree that if the tuition is $400 in one 
school and $2,800 in another and books 
and lodging are about the same in both 
schools, the cost of that school is not 
going to be $2,800 more? 

Mr. FRASER. The point of the matter 
is for most kids who have to live away 
from home the cost for lodging, food, 
fees, and so forth, will be way up there. 

Mr. MEEDS. That is correct. 

Mr. FRASER. So it will not make any 
difference. The equal opportunity grant 
will be used up. So there would be no in- 
centive to raise tuitions. 
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Mr. MEEDS. I submit to you another 
way for the colleges and institutions to 
get the money is to raise their tuition. 
And, it is not going to cost the kids at- 
tending a thing if you follow this pro- 
gram. I am afraid I could not blame them 
for doing this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Quie amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I would 
be delighted to yield to my colleague from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I understand the argument 
which the gentleman from Washington 
is making, but the interesting thing is 
that the same argument can be made 
against the committee bill, which is the 
language of the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Oregon (Mrs. GREEN). 

I cannot understand why the gentle- 
man keeps making those arguments 
against this proposal when the gentle- 
man could make the same arguments 
against the proposal of the gentlewoman 
from Oregon. Insofar as causing an in- 
crease in tuition is concerned any EOG 
program causes an increase in tuition in 
the same manner. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I admit to being somewhat 
confused about what bill is under con- 
sideration. I do not know how we got into 
the school lunch bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
there are three basic issues that are go- 
ing to have to be faced by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, the first being whether or not 
you support the formula as reported by 
the committee or go with the Quie-Fraser 
amendment. Whether or not you will 
continue with an inadequate, unfair, and 
unequal distribution by the States, or a 
formula that is admittedly more equita- 
ble based upon all the data at hand or 
the other which has historically created 
a distortion as to the ability of young 
people to attend college. It is just that 
simple. 

The committee amendment would 
make it possible for the first time to as- 
sure with a degree of certainty a student 
attending an institution and will do 
away with the inequalities that exist 
under the present law and under the 
Green formula. 

Certainly, I must admit to being also 
confused about this concept of whether 
or not the Commissioner will have more 
or less power, or as the gentleman from 
Kentucky has attempted to tell the com- 
mittee, we are going to federalize the 
EOG program. That is hogwash. We are 
not talking about the power of the ad- 
ministration versus the present system, 
but whether or not this Congress is will- 
ing to grant the power to student finan- 
cial aid officers to make different deci- 
sions about students from incomes of the 
same level, because that is what you are 
going to run into when you have to come 
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back here a year from now or 2 years 
from now to justify to a student from 
Wisconsin the facts as to why he can- 
not get an EOG grant while in Illinois 
or California a student from a family 
in similar circumstances received one 
because the student financial aid officer 
has the kind of discretion that the Green 
bill gives to him. 

I do not believe that the record of the 
committee indicates that there is a high 
degree of capability in student finan- 
cial aid officers, nor does it seem to me to 
be good judgment to try to grant this 
kind of power to them to make determi- 
nations over the amount of funds that 
will be granted to students that attend 
different institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, a third factor is this: 
Within the bill there is a provision that 
changes the present law which will mean 
that each year an EOG student will have 
to come back and rejustify whether or 
not he is going to be eligible for an EOG 
grant, instead of assuring as the present 
law does and as the Quie-Fraser amend- 
ment does, his ability over the period of 
time he attends an institution to be eli- 
gible for an EOG program. I urge sup- 
port for the amendment on an equity 
basis. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment, and I would like to ask 
the gentlewoman from Oregon (Mrs. 
Green) for a clarification of a number of 
points. 

The first point I would like to have 
clarified is how will donations and as- 
sistance given to a student from a foun- 
dation affect the formula that the gen- 
tlewoman is supporting? I have in mind, 
for instance, the Ford Foundation, which 
has set aside $150 million as a program 
of assistance to needy minority children, 
or students. Will the assistance that they 
get from the Ford Foundation constitute 
income that is to be taken into considera- 
tion by the lending officer in ascertaining 
qualifications for the EOG program? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The student 
financial aid officers have been taking 
into consideration all of the assets that 
would be available to the students. I am 
sure they will continue to do so. For 
example, if the student is on a Rotary 
Club scholarship with $1,500, or some 
foundation grant, this would enter into 
the picture in our proposal, and it would 
enter into the picture under the sub- 
stitute proposed by the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Quire) as I understand 
the substitute. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. So there is no ques- 
tion then that a youngster who gets as- 
sistance from one of these foundation 
grants will have to have that assistance 
considered in qualifying for assistance 
under the EOG program, and the lend- 
ing officer will have to take this into ac- 
count in ascertaining priorities or 
qualifications? 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield further, it 
would be my judgment that any student 
financial aid officer would indeed take 
into consideration outside income or any 
of several other factors. We have men- 
tioned about a dozen of them in the bill, 
but that is not intended to be an exclu- 
sive list. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I think there is much 
to be said about the gentlewoman’s pro- 
posal that the individual lending officer 
ought to be given discretion to make a 
judgment. I wonder if the gentlewoman 
would not care to establish some legisla- 
tive history here to clear up this idea of 
people whose children apply for this as- 
sistance having to lay bare before the 
institution every last single detail of their 
financial holdings and financial transac- 
tions? I have discussed this in the sub- 
committee. It had been my hope that we 
could set some sort of standards and 
guidelines, because I just think that we 
go, in the student loan applications, the 
EOG programs and the various other as- 
sistance programs, way beyond the In- 
ternal Revenue Service or anyone else 
in the inspection of these families as to 
whether we will give an applying young- 
ster assistance. Is there any way that 
we can set some standards? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, in the committee 
I told the gentleman that I would sup- 
port an amendment if he wished to offer 
it. I believe they have gone too far. But 
beyond EOG, I have received informa- 
tion that the Office of Education is send- 
ing out letters to institutions to try to get 
the institutions to inform the office of the 
financial status of every family that is 
represented in that college. That is not 
the business of the Office of Education, 
and there is no authority for that 
request. 

If the gentleman will yield further, the 
statement was made a moment ago by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
STEIGER) if I understand the gentleman 
correctly, that the real question in the 
debate of this amendment is whether or 
not we want to give unlimited power to 
the student financial aid officer to deter- 
mine the amount of the EOG. 

May I say, if the gentleman will yield 
still further, we give the student financial 
aid officer, and we would under the sub- 
stitute proposal, I presume, unlimited 
authority to determine how much they 
are going to receive from NDEA, how 
much they will receive in work study, 
how much they will receive from institu- 
tional aid which that institution itself 
contributes, and how much in State aid. 
They have unlimited authority in all 
these other areas to determine the 
amount. Then why pick out EOG and 
suddenly decide it is unthinkable to give 
the student financial aid officer the au- 
thority to determine the amount of an 
EOG award. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If the gentle- 
man will permit me to finish, the EOG 
program is a program that has worked 
well. The committee bill does give the 
individual institutions, not the individ- 
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ual, but the institution, the authority to 
determine the policy and the student fi- 
nancial aid officer administers it. We 
have seen that it has worked well. Let us 
continue it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minois has expired. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wonder if we could arrive at some 
limitation on debate in regard to this 
particular amendment? 

Mr. QUIE. What would the gentle- 
woman suggest? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I do not know 
how many Members wish to speak, but I 
would suggest that we close debate on 
this amendment at 5 minutes after 3 
o'clock., 

Mr. QUIE. That is acceptable to me. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close at 5 minutes after 3 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word and rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment and urge approval of 
the section regarding student assistance 
as reported by the committee bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I sympathize with the 
proponents of the amendment in trying 
to achieve an objective of putting our 
scarce dollars where they do the most 
good, but I submit this amendment will 
do more harm than good. It will set an 
arbitrary national standard for eligibility. 
I urge that we continue to entrust the 
responsibility of setting eligibility stand- 
ards for our students to the local educa- 
tional institutions. 

The setting of national standards for 
eligibility for these grants would have 
adverse consequences by depriving our 
educational officers of our local institu- 
tions of the ability to use their own funds 
wisely according to local conditions. 

A national standard, after all, is an 
average; it will either be too low for 
many students or be too high in some 
areas. 

The stated objective of the amendment 
is to assure equity and predictability for 
students under the EOG program. But 
the result of the adoption of this amend- 
ment would be a far cry from this noble 
goal. Instead of guaranteeing that no 
qualified student would be barred from 
a post secondary education because of 
lack of financial assistance, the amend- 
ment would instead bar students in those 
States where the factual financial situa- 
tion does not meet the rigid national 
criteria which would be prescribed by 
the Secretary. 

In my own State of Hawaii, for in- 
stance, I would expect that there would 
be a drastic adverse effect if this amend- 
ment were to be adopted. Many needy 
students would be denied financial as- 
sistance. Next to the State of Alaska, 
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Hawaii has the highest cost of living of 
any part of the country, and a national 
standard would not be able to take this 
factor into account. A national financial 
need level set forth by the administra- 
tion would utterly ignore local condi- 
tions in Hawaii and elsewhere across the 
country. 

I expect the same would be true in 
many other selected areas and in many 
other cities where the cost of living is 
excessively high and most of our indus- 
trial States would be hurt by this amend- 
ment. I do not feel we need to argue 
about which State will be hurt and which 
communities would be helped. The point 
is that this amendment does not estab- 
blish equity, but instead picks and 
chooses who is to be aided in a manner 
which does not take into account indi- 
vidual local needs throughout our coun- 
try. 

Many students will be hurt. So the 
amendment should be rejected on this 
basis alone regardless of where these 
students might be located. We should 
leave the authority to prescribe eligi- 
bility to the State officials who have done 
an excellent job up to this point. 

The amendment also proposes to abol- 
ish the State allotment formula with the 
result that nobody in this Chamber 
could be sure of how much assistance 
will be provided to needy students in 
their own State. 

I fail to see why we should approve 
this change which could very possibly 
result in far less aid to needy students 
whose disqualification would be man- 
dated by the Secretary here in Washing- 
ton rather than by any real assessment 
of the actual needs of these families as 
well as their circumstances and their 
income. 

In short, the amendment fails to 
achieve its promise of equity because it 
would deprive genuinely needy students 
in many parts of this country of that 
assistance which they desperately need 
in order to go to college. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
defeat of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
MaAzzotr). 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Chairman, I should 
first like to use a few seconds of my time 
to extend my congratulations to the 
gentlewoman from Oregon (Mrs. GREEN) 
for the patience, fortitude, and leader- 
ship which she showed in the committee 
and through all the arduous and delib- 
erative meetings that were held on this 
bill. 

In view of the actions of the other body 
in sending us a “Christmas tree” in the 
form of a higher education bill, she is to 
be commended for getting anything at all 
out on the floor. 

I would also like to call to the atten- 
tion of the members of the committee the 
forceful statement that Chairman PER- 
KINS made yesterday on the floor con- 
cerning another aspect of the bill which 
will be coming up, the institutional aid 
title. 

I should like to say, in the few brief 


remaining seconds, that I believe the 
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States ought to remain in the EOG for- 
mula. The States ought to have an op- 
portunity, active in regional compacts, 
to judge applications for EOG grants. 
It seems to me imperative that we not 
turn to a federalized system, Federal 
criteria, a Federal set of standards, more 
Federal redtape, more guidelines. We are 
strangling in them now. 

Earlier today the gentlewoman from 
Oregon made the point that the present 
EOG formula does provide something 
like 90 percent or more of the available 
money to children who come from needy 
circumstances. So this present system 
is very sensitive to the needy student. It 
ought to be maintained. I therefore ex- 
press my opposition to the substitute and 
my support of the committee formula. 

There are three basic reasons for any 
State allotment formula: First that 
there are important differences in per 
capita income and in standards of living 
between regions of the country and that 
those differences must in equity be recog- 
nized; second, that some restraints must 
be imposed on the authority of the bu- 
reaucracy to distribute aid according to 
its whims of the moment—these whims 
are sometimes described as shifts in 
policy; and, third, that the State allot- 
ment system permits effective and inex- 
pensive self-policing by participating in- 
stitutions through the regional panel 
system. 

Without any question important differ- 
ences exist regionally in per capita in- 
come and in standards of living, per 
capita incomes range from a State low 
of $2,561 in Mississippi and a regional 
low in the Southeast of $3,163 to a State 
high of $4,797 in New York and $4,807 
in Connecticut and a regional high in the 
Mideast of $4,457. Monthly welfare sup- 
port standards for a family of four range 
from a low of $230 in Alabama and $232 
in Mississippi to a high of $380 in Cali- 
fornia. 

The committee bill recognizes these 
differences. The State allotment formula 
adopted in the committee bill allots 90 
percent of the appropriation on a for- 
mula which gives a State one-third 
based on the proportion of high school 
graduates, one-third on the proportion 
of students in college, and one-third on 
the basis of families with incomes of less 
than $3,000 a year. Since the welfare 
level of support in the wealthier States 
is higher than that income level, the 
general effect is to move Federal money 
into the poorer States in the Southeast. 

On the record, there is every reason to 
be concerned about arbitrary shifts in 
policy by OE. Within the past 2 years 
OE has substituted its own policy for that 
of Congress in at least two areas, library 
aid and student aid. In both, programs 
of general aid were distorted into pro- 
grams for delivery of aid for a social wel- 
fare purpose—aid to the disadvan- 
taged—selected by OE itself. The new 
policies may be in themselves quite 
praiseworthy but the point is that they 
are unsupported by congressional action. 
A State allotment formula may not be 
the best tool to restrain a self-serving 


bureaucracy but it is available. 
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The self-policing systems of regional 
panels made up of financial aid officers 
from institutions of higher education has 
worked well. 

A state allotment must be shared by 
institutions within the State. The insti- 
tutions know each other and the neces- 
sity of sharing the available money— 
which is never enough to fully fund all 
requests—gives them incentive to be 
critical of the reasonableness of each 
other’s requests. The procedural device 
of a panel made up of financial aid offi- 
cers gives each officer a chance to judge 
every other request. This type of partici- 
pation is a key factor in the decision- 
making process. 

If State allotment is dropped, the re- 
gional panel system will lose it effective- 
ness. Its function will shift from that of 
accomplishing a reasonable sharing of 
inadequate funding within a region to 
that of puffing up the region’s claims 
against the competing claims of other 
regions for a share of the national pot. 

If the State allotment system is aban- 
doned and self-policing should be no 
longer possible, the policing function will 
have to be assumed by the bureaucracy. 
OE will have to expand enormously its 
regulatory, inspection, hearings, and ap- 
peals functions. This is not desirable in 
my opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
FRASER). 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I merely 
wish to reiterate that, as the committee 
bill now stands, there is going to be a 
dramatic shift in how much money the 
States get. The majority of the States will 
Jose money in relation to the national 
standard. California will drop a net of 5 
percent in meeting the needs of stu- 
dents; Colorado, 6 percent; Connecticut, 
7 percent; Illinois, 3 percent; Maryland, 
3 percent; Massachusetts, 6 percent; 
Nebraska, 5 percent—and the only rea- 
son I am not reading the rest of the 
States is that the pattern is the same. 

My State goes down; my neighboring 
States go down also. 

The three-factor formula being built 
into this bill is irrelevant. It has no re- 
lationship to the number of students who 
can qualify for EOG grants. 

We are proposing to use one simple 
measure of need: How many students 
are there at the University of Minnesota, 
or in California or in New York, or 
Florida—how many students are there 
who have a need for an EOG grant? 
That is the factor we ought to take into 
account in apportioning money to the 
institutions. That is fair. It is honest. 
We would provide, with a reasonable de- 
gree of certainty, how much money each 
student will get based upon his family 
circumstances, so he does not go 
shopping around. It makes a fair and 
understandable program out of one 
which is now uncertain, one which has 
varied results, and one which will have 
more inequities if the committee three- 
factor formula stays in. 

I would hope we would try to put equity 
in a program that is more important to 
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the young people of America than almost 
anything else we are doing for them. 
This is their chance to get an education. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. QUIE). 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I would just 
like to speak to the straw men that have 
been raised here this afternoon. One of 
them is that this is an awfully expensive 
amendment that Mr. Fraser and I are 
offering here as compared to the com- 
mittee bill. No truth to it at all. If you 
fully fund both, it will cost about the 
same amount of money. So you can put 
that one aside. 

In fact, all the other points that were 
raised are just as fallacious. Take the 
last one of the gentlewoman from Ha- 
waii saying that the Commissioner is 
going to have all this control over 
schedules, the determination of parent 
contribution, and that the special prob- 
lems of the people of Alaska would not 
be able to be taken into consideration. 

We do not know what will be finally 
worked out. Those groups such as CSS 
and ACT are trying to work that out now 
and undoubtedly would be trying to 
work out the effects of differences in the 
cost of living in determining parental 
contribution. In the bill, at the bottom 
of page 107, it reads: 

The Commissioner shall, subject to the 
other limitations in this part, prescribe basic 
criteria or schedules (or both) for the de- 
termination of the amount of educational 
opportunity grants, taking into account the 
objective of limiting grant aid under this 
part to students of exceptional financial 
need 


The Commissioner is in here making 
those determinations in the bill. What we 
are trying to do is to get away from that 
inequitable, horrible State allotment 
formula that denies many of the States 
the opportunity to give students who are 
eligible the funds that are needed. The 
only equitable way to do it is to dis- 
tribute the money to the schools where 
the needy kids actually are going to 
school. We cannot do it with that State 
allotment formula. Nobody today seems 
to be proposing a State allotment for- 
mula that is equitable if we keep that 
formula in there. Any doctoring of that 
formula cannot make it equitable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Oregon 
(Mrs. GREEN) to close the debate. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, a moment ago it was said there 
would be a dramatic shift in the distri- 
bution of the funds to the States if the 
formula was adopted. That is not true. 
In the committee bill formula there is a 
guarantee that no State would receive 
less than it received the previous year. 
The amendment offered by Mr. QUIE, 
contains what is called an entitlement. 
It promises each student $1,400 minus 
family contribution. The Members know 
and I know that it is not going to be 
funded at that amount. We can never de- 
liver on that promise. It is a false prom- 
ise and this Congress has made too many 
promises which it cannot deliver on. 

A moment ago it was said, and we all 
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know, that the EOG program has worked 
well. If either of the gentlemen from 
Minnesota know where this great de- 
mand for a change in the program is em- 
anating from I would like their sharing 
that information with me. I do not re- 
call a single letter from a single person 
in higher education who wants the EOG 
program changed the way they recom- 
mend. 

The student financial aid officers like 
the program the way it is. They see it is 
working well in their institutions. To the 
best of my knowledge, every institution 
of higher education in the country op- 
poses the substitute amendment and fa- 
vors the committee amendment. I urge 
the defeat of the substitute and a vote of 
confidence for the EOG the way our in- 
stitutions and their financial aid officers 
are administering it. I am sure they will 
do still better work in the years to come. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. QUIE). 

TELLER VOTE WITH CLERKS 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers with clerks. ~ 

Tellers with clerks were ordered; and 
the Chairman appointed as tellers Mr. 
DELLENBACK, Mrs. Green of Oregon, and 
Messrs. ERLENBORN and PERKINS. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 117, noes 
257, not voting 56, as follows: 

[Roll No. 326] 
[Recorded Teller Vote] 
AYES—117 


Harsha 
Hastings 
Heckler, Mass, 
Helstoski 
Hosmer 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 

Jones, Tenn. 
Keating 


Anderson, Til. 
Ashley 

Aspin 
Belcher 

Bell 

Biester 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 


Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Reid, N.Y. 
Rhodes 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rousselot 
St Germain 
Schneebeli 
Keith Schwengel 
Kuykendall Sebelius 
Kyl Seiberling 
Latta Shriver 
Lloyd Skubitz 
McClory Smith, N.Y. 
McCloskey Springer 
McClure Steele 
McCollister Steiger, Ariz. 
McCulloch Steiger, Wis. 
McDonald, Taylor 
Mich. Teague, Calif. 
McKevitt Thompson, N.J. 
McKinney Tiernan 
Mailliard Vander Jagt 
Martin Veysey 
Mayne Waldie 
Michel Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Zion 
Zwach 


Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Conable 
Cotter 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
du Pont 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Findley 


Fish 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 

Frenzel 


Frey 

Fulton, Tenn. 
Grover 
Gubser 

Gude 
Hamilton 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 


Abbitt Addabbo 
Abernethy Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 


Andrews, Ala. 
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Galifianakis 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Gross 


Aspinall 
Badillo 


Bergiand 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bow 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cabell 
Carey, N-Y. 
Carney 
Casey, Tex. 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Collier 
Collins, Tl. 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson Madden 
Dingell Mahon 
Donohue Mann 
Dorn Mathias, Calif. 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala, 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa, 
Jonas 

Jones, N.C. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Udall 


Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 


Natcher 
Nichols Young, Fla. 
Nix Young, Tex. 


Obey Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—56 

Derwinski Hébert 

Diggs 

Eckhardt 

Edwards, La, 

Evins, Tenn, 


Frelinghuysen 
Fuqua 


Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Archer 
Arends 
Baring 
Barrett 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Caffery 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clark 
Conte 
Culver 
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Monagan 
Montgomery 
Roberts 
Saylor 
Shipley 
Sikes 


So the amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SCHWENGEL 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ScHWENGEL: 
Page 134, after line 3, insert the following: 
WAIVER OF MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT REQUIRE- 

MENTS IN CERTAIN CASES 

SEC. 443. (a) Section 464 of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “, except that 
under special and unusual circumstances the 
Commissioner is authorized to waive the ap- 
plication of any provision of such an agree- 
ment which is required by this section”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be deemed to be effective from the 
date of enactment of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa in sup- 
port of his amendment. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to offer the following amendment 
to H.R. 7248: 

Page 134, after line 3, insert the following: 
WAIVER OF MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT REQUIRE- 
MENTS IN CERTAIN CASES 

Sec. 443. (a) Section 464 of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “, except that 
under special and unusual circumstances 
the Commissioner is authorized to waive the 
application of any provision of such an 
agreement which is required by this sec- 
tion", 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be deemed to be effective from the 
date of enactment of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. 


The need for this amendment stems 
from an unusual situation which exists 
now at a private college in my district, 
and several other private colleges in my 
district and throughout the United 
States. Through a combination of cir- 
cumstances the college in my district, 
Parsons College, and the other colleges 
have experienced a decline in enrollment 
during the past few years. This decline 
can be attributed to a number of factors 
over which these institutions have no 
control. A major factor would have to 
be the striking increase in enrollments 
at our newly created public community 
colleges. 

The declining enrollments, as if not 
causing sufficient problems in and of 
themselves, have created a special prob- 
lem due to a provision contained in the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. The pro- 
vision to which I refer follows: 

Sec. 1088(c) of title XX United States 
Code Annotated: Maintenance of effort. 

An agreement between the Commissioner 
and an institution under part A of this sub- 
chapter or part C of subchapter I of chapter 
34 of title 42 shall provide assurance that 
the institution will continue to spend in its 
own scholarship and student-aid program, 


from sources other than funds received un- 
der such parts, not less than the average ex- 
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penditure per year made for that purpose 
during the most recent period of three fiscal 
years preceding the effective date of the 
agreement. 


Translating the level of effort required 
by this section, we arrive at the follow- 
ing figures for Parsons College: 


Actual level of Required level of 
effort student aid effort student aid 


1969-70... 
1970-71 


t Not available. 


However, to fully understand the 
actual level of student aid at Parsons we 
must consider some additional figures, 
principally those relating to the number 
of students enrolled. These figures show 
very clearly that the level of student aid 
on a per student basis has not only been 
maintained, but has actually been in- 
creased. The figures follow: 


Stu- 

dent 

aid 

per- 

Level of centage 

Falt effort of tui- 
enroll- Tuition student tionand 
ment and fees aid fees 


$1, 931, 993 
1, 331, 134 


5,147 $9,219, 881 


20.9 $375.36 
30.2 569.10 
814, 018 


782,035 32.9 
919,019 32.8 


1969-70- 


1970-71. 1,669 2,800,527 


Surely, these figures show that Parsons 
and no doubt other colleges and univer- 
sities have complied with the congres- 
sional intent in the original provision 
contained in the Higher Education Act of 
1965. My amendment would merely per- 
mit the Commissioner of Education to 
waive the provisions of this section when 
its effect was contrary to the original 
congressional intent as in the case at 
Parsons and other colleges. It could also 
be applied to a situation where an insti- 
tution’s income decreased, either through 
a reduction in support from the State 
government, or even conceivably by rea- 
son of a voluntary reduction in the 
amount of their tuition. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare advises me that the follow- 
ing institutions are experiencing declin- 
ing enrollment difficulties similar to those 
being experienced at Parsons: 


Amount 
of failure 


Amount to 


Institution be refunded 


California Institute of the Arts, 
Valencia, Cali 

Dumbarton College of H 
Washington, D.C__ 

Shimer College, Mt. C: 3 

Parsons College, Fairfield, Towa. 

Union College, Lincoln, Nebr.. = 

Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C.. 

Siena College, Memphis, Tenn 


678, 605 145, 537 


1Siena College did not fail to maintain its average in fiscal 
year 1970. However, it was not pame any funds under the 
college work-study and educational opportunity grants programs 
during fiscal year 1972, because of the following circumstances 
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involving a decrease in enrollment: Siena College is scheduled 
to close as of December 1971. During the period June 1971 
through its closing date, the institution's enrollment only con- 
sists of its senior class. The eee! average was adjusted to 
reflect the projected half year of operation, but the institution 
stated that it could not maintain even that average due to the 
low number of enrolled students. Therefore, the institution 
could not be awarded grants under the college work-study and 
educational opportunity grants programs. 

In some instances the amount of the failure and the amount 
actually to be refunded to the Federal Government are not the 
same. This is due to the fact that an institution whose failure 
exceeds the amount of Federal dollars expended under the col- 
lege work-study and/or the educational opportunity grants 

rograms is required only to refund an amount equal to its 
Federal expenditures under the programs. 5 

it is also likely that there are institutions where declining 
enroliment caused a maintenance failure during fiscal year 
1971. However, | was unable to determine at this time which 
schools may have been affected. because the fiscal year 1971 
maintenance ot level figures have not yet been reported by the 
institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, we are all very much 
aware of the dire position in which many 
of our private colleges and universities 
find themselves. As I have indicated, this 
is true largely as a result of factors be- 
yond their control. With this in mind, it 
seems especially senseless to punish 
them by trying to recoup the Federal 
funds spent on student aid. Further, they 
for the most part have complied with the 
intent of requirement in question. 

I have discussed this amendment with 
the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, and the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentle- 
woman from Oregon, as well as the 
ranking minority member, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. They all advise me 
that they have no objection to the 
amendment. In addition, I have been ad- 
vised that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has no objection 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 
I have discussed this amendment with 
the gentleman and I think it does pre- 
sent a problem in some institutions. 
From my standpoint, it is a good amend- 
ment, and I personally would favor it. As 
far as I am concerned we can accept the 
amendment over here on this side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, un- 
less there is some question which might 
arise in the minds of the Members, I 
would conclude my remarks. It merely 
deals with an inequitable situation in the 
case of a private college that will be un- 
duly penalized. The administration un- 
der the present law does not have the 
authority to deal with the question. Iam 
sure this situation was not intended by 
an act of Congress. And I would reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be reread. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reread the amendment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, 
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as I understand this amendment the pur- 
pose for it is that we do require a mainte- 
nance of effort on the part of an institu- 
tion. They are not to spend less than 
they did the preceding year if they are 
to receive any Federal funds. 

The gentleman’s amendment is di- 
rected at those institutions that have lost 
students. It allows the Commissioner to 
waive this maintenance of effort require- 
ment under certain unusual circum- 
stances. 

It seems to me that this is a fair re- 
quest. In a private school if the enroll- 
ment has gone down by 200 I do not see 
how we expect it to supply the same 
money that they supplied when they had 
200 additional students. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. This conceivably 
could affect several hundred private col- 
leges whose enrollment is reduced be- 
cause, as in the instance in Iowa, the 
junior colleges have tended to pull their 
own students out of private colleges. Also 
in colleges that have reduced their tui- 
tion rates that would be justified, but 
they would be penalized if they did this. 

It would make it easier for more stu- 
dents to go to school, and I think it is a 
fair amendment. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I have 
listened to the explanation of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa and I 
recognize that the gentlewoman from 
Oregon has indicated her willingness to 
accept this. 

I guess I would have two questions to 
ask, may I say to the gentleman from 
Iowa. First, are we to define special and 
unusual circumstances in the language 
of your amendment to mean loss of stu- 
dents; or are other factors contained in 
your definition? What do those words 
mean? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Specifically, loss of 
students seems unavoidable in some in- 
stitutions of higher learning because of 
junior college developments in many 
areas which I think is a good develop- 
ment but which tends to penalize these 
colleges. 

Also a few colleges have reduced tu- 
ition rates and they would be unduly 
penalized, which was never intended by 
the Congress. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. The 
second point is—your subsection (b) of 
your amendment—the effective date of 
this new section is 1965? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. That is right. The 
reason for that is some colleges may pay 
that payment, one college as much as $1 
million and would just break the college. 
I am sure it was never the intent of 
Congress to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BURTON 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BURTON: Page 
131, strike out lines 4 through 12, and in- 
sert the following: 
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“(3) one-third shall be allotted by him 
among the States so that the allotment to 
each State under this clause will be an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such 
one-third as the number of related children 
living in families with annual incomes of 
less than $3,000 in such State and the num- 
ber of related children living in families re- 
ceiving payments under the program of aid 
to families with dependent children under 
a State plan approved under title IV of the 
Social Security Act, bears to the number of 
such related children in all the States.” 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, the cur- 
rent law has an allocation formula based 
on one-third of enrollment, one-third on 
high school graduates, and one-third 
using an income test. The income test is 
$3,000 per year. 

Until the coming year we have been 
using the 1960 census income informa- 
tion. When we use the income informa- 
tion available in the 1970 census, the ef- 
fect of retaihing the existing law is to 
seriously skewer this one-third of the al- 
location formula against all of the high- 
income States. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
modify this skewering effect when we 
use the 1970 income data by also adding 
to the basic pool for purposes of seeing 
how this one-third is allocated, the chil- 
dren living in families receiving public 
assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for an “aye” vote 
on this amendment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon, my distinguished 
chairlady. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If I under- 
stand the gentleman’s amendment cor- 
rectly, it is an amendment which I of- 
fered in the subcommittee for the third 
factor in considering need. Because in 
some States with the $3,000 figure, you 
would not have anybody because the 
AFDC payments are more than $3,000— 
so we include the $3,000 of the social se- 
curity title. 

Mr. BURTON. The gentlewoman is 
correct. The committee made a judg- 
ment, saying, in light of the Rules Com- 
mittee deadline, “We had better process 
the bill as it is rather than spend the 
added time debating and reaching a 
favorable judgment on this matter.” So 
this is the amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman in committee when we 
realized that the 1970 census-income 
data was going to have this unintended 
side effect on most of the States of tne 
country. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the full committee. 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me say to my 
distinguished colleague that I have def- 
inite reservations about the amendment 
at this time. I would not have any reser- 
vations about the amendment if H.R. 1 
were about to be enacted. 

I am deeply concerned that the effect 
of the amendment is to take money 
from all the other States of the Union 
and give their funds to States like New 
York and California. Perhaps that would 
be equitable, but we are here legislating 
in the dark, because we do not know 
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what the actual effect of the amendment 
will be. At this time, the amendment is 
a little premature. After enactment of 
H.R. 1, is the time when we should con- 
sider this type of amendment. 

Mr. BURTON. If I may respond, this 
amendment really has nothing to do 
one way or the other with H.R. 1. This 
amendment corrects what will be a mas- 
sive shift of money away from all the 
larger States that are currently getting 
it because the 1960 income data is used. 
When you use the 1970 census-income 
data for 1969 in the absence of this 
amendment, there will be a major shift 
away from the States getting their cur- 
rent entitlement, not just everybody 
having the status quo maintained. So 
the gentleman’s fears are really not well 
taken. This merely modifies the other- 
wise negative impact once we use the 
1970 income data. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BURTON 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CAREY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yiel to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. CAREY). 

Mr. CAREY of New York. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I certainly do not 
want to enter into a colloquy with my 
distinguished former chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. I enjoyed my 
service on the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee over the last 10 years. We worked 
assiduously on formulas together, and 
we always tried to hold equity in mind. 
We never did anything that would work 
a disservice to the poor people of Ken- 
tucky, the poor people of Californa, or 
the poor people of New York. 

Now what we are seeking to do 
through the amendment offered by the 
gentiman from California, which is sup- 
ported entirely by the New York delega- 
tion, the members of which I have 
spoken with, is to do equity to all poor 
people wherever they reside in the coun- 
try, and regardless of whether H.R. 1 
passes, and I hope we will, whether H.R. 
1 is or is not passed and the present law 
continues, that we use the indicator 
which exists in every single State which 
says that if the State has made a judg- 
ment that a family is entitled to public 
assistance, then that is a poor family. 
There could be no better barometer, no 
better indicator, than the judgment of 
the public assistance people in the 
States that those persons are. We would 
simply grind that into the formula, and 
it would not dislodge the poor of Ken- 
tucky; it would not dislodge the poor of 
Louisiana, or anywhere else. It includes 
all the poor on an equitable basis, so 
they may be counted in determining 
where the Federal funds will flow which 
shall be used to educate the poor. 

I think the amendment has great 
merit. It is on all fours and totally square 
with the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act formula, which this House has 
supported from 1965 through 1971 with- 
out opposition, and to start tinkering 
with the formula by blocking out the 
clearly indicated barometers which de- 
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termine the poor in apportioning funds 
would be a very, very bad mechanism 
if it were to be adopted. 

The gentleman from California has an 
amendment which keeps this bill con- 
sistent with the ESEA and consistent 
with the recommendations of the State 
universities who are dealing with this 
problem. I would hope in logic and in 
equity and in terms of sound legislation 
we can all get behind the amendment of 
the gentleman from California and do 
equity to the poor in this bill. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment and con- 
gratulate the gentleman from California 
for offering it. The point which our col- 
league from New York just made is very 
important. We are not asking for any- 
thing different here than what you have 
already established as national policy in 
title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act. 

What we are doing if we vote down 
the gentleman’s amendment—and I do 
not agree with my distinguished chair- 
man that this is a New York-California 
bill—what we are doing is saying to any 
child anywhere in this country who hap- 
pens to be on public aid, that he can- 
not qualify for these programs. There 
happens to be 1,800,000 of these chil- 
dren scattered al} over America, some in 
every one of the districts in this coun- 
try. All we are saying in the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
California is that we will treat children 
in poverty the same way, whether they 
are in poverty because their income is 
under $3,000, or whether they are in pov- 
erty because they are on public aid. 

I cannot see how anyone can oppose 
this amendment, particularly since we 
have established the principle that we 
are going to count poor children, wheth- 
er they are poor because they are chil- 
dren of the working poor or children of 
people on public aid. 

it would be my hope we would ac- 
cept this amendment in order to bring 
equity into this and bring the benefits 
of this program to all children. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to yield further. 

One of the points that has been made 
that one of the objectives is we are try- 
ing to eliminate the funny-money food 
stamp program and have the cash pay- 
ments under welfare. The consequence 
of this $3,000 figure will mean literally 
that if the food stamp program is elimi- 
nated and becomes a cash payment, we 
will then disqualify for purposes of 
counting in this program every family 
whose public assistance payments are 
shifted from just below $3,000 to just 
above $3,000. This is not intended to be 
mischievous. In its absence, because of 
the new census information and the new 
income levels, there will be massive dis- 
tortions away from the current alloca- 
tions of these funds. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment brings 
another irrelevant factor into the State 
allotment formula. The gentleman from 
Kentucky is absolutely correct. What this 
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is going to mean is that since we have a 
limited amount of money, and if we are 
to provide more money to some States, 
then we are going to have to take it away 
from others. I can understand why Cali- 
fornia and New York want this amend- 
ment—because it tries to offset some of 
the gouging to those States that resulted 
from the bill, because the bill takes 
money away from them. When we count 
the high school graduates in the State, 
then the State that has the lowest per- 
centage of high school graduates going 
to college gets the biggest bonus from 
this part of the formula since it will not 
have to spend that money on poor kids 
going to college. 

The State that has the lowest per- 
centage of poor kids going to college gets 
the most amount of money. Because some 
States give a larger amount of welfare, 
they get a benefit in their allotment for- 
mula. Those States not paying a very 
high welfare amount will not get enough. 
What we are doing is going from bad to 
worse. I can understand from the point 
of view of California and New York that 
this does help them in the terrible situ- 
ation they were in before, because the 
bill put other inequitable elements to 
their disadvantage, and then they try to 
offset it. 

We should not lose sight of our goal, 
which should be that kids who need 
money to go to college should receive it. 
That is what we said in the education 
opportunity grant. But do we divide the 
money among all the kids who need it? 
No. We divide it among the States. Some 
people get the mistaken idea that we are 
taking power away from the States. The 
State governments do not do a thing 
about this money. They do not make a 
decision on the distribution. This is an 
allocation formula that lets the Com- 
missioner decide for each State how to 
divide the pot. This approach has little 
relevance at all to the kids who need it 
and how we should divide it among them. 

I just do not know why Members would 
vote for this, unless they are from Cali- 
fornia or New York. I could understand 
it then. 

I do not see why the Members would 
vote for the amendment, otherwise, In 
fact, I do not see why they voted origi- 
nally for the proposal of the gentle- 
woman from Oregon, but they did. That 
is what they decided to do. It is beyond 
me to understand how in the world they 
are led down such blind alleys as that, 
but they were. 

Just do not go down another blind 
alley. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BURTON. I noted with interest 
the gentleman did not rebut the repre- 
sentation I made that although we use 
the 1970 census income figures for 1969, 
rather than the income of 12 years ago, 
they stayed with the same static $3,000 
formula. The function of applying a new 
income standard brings about massive 
shifting in allocations among the States. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman is right. On 
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the one hand, in using the $3,000 figure 
they are using an obsolete and irrelevant 
factor, and when they use the welfare 
information they use an up-to-date ir- 
relevant factor. 

What have you gained, unless you are 
from New York or California? 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. The gentleman brought 
up a good point, and I should like to ask 
him a question. I have some trouble with 
this amendment myself. 

Is it not true that the EOG formula 
which the House just a few moments 
ago approved does have three factors, 
only one of which deals with the income 
level or the AFDC factor? The other two 
are the number of high school students 
and the number of children? 

Mr. QUIE. The students in college. 

Mr. MAZZOLT. The students in college. 
With this idea the large States, those 
which have large numbers of these chil- 
dren, are in a preferred position. 

Mr. QUIE. It gives them a preferred 
position, but has nothing to. do with 
whether those children go to college. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. We have heard that 
under ESEA, we have support for chil- 
dren of AFDC families and incomes un- 
der $3,000. Is it not true that the only way 
this money can be devoted by ESEA is 
under that provision, where here we have 
a Higher Education Act with two other 
provisions for devoting money to a par- 
ticular State? Is it correct that ESEA 
has only one way to distribute money? 

Mr. QUIE. ESEA has the income based 
on the obsolete information of $2,000, 
and if that is fully funded it goes to 
$3,000, and if that is fully funded it goes 
to $4,000, but we are not fully funding 
the $2,000, so that is the figure. And then 
they add the welfare payment. There are 
really two factors, but both based on 
income. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

The gentleman from Minnesota is 
arguing against the whole concept of 
State allocation. He has lost that battle. 
That has been decided. 

What this amendment here does is to 
try to establish some equity. All we are 
saying is that children from the working 
poor or with incomes under $3,000 as well 
as children who are on public aid but, be- 
cause of the large size of the family, the 
public aid check exceeds $3,000, be 
treated the same. 

Let me give an example. We have a lot 
of families who have migrated to Illinois 
and to the city of Chicago from many of 
our southern communities. They are 
large families, with 10 or 12 children. 
They are on public aid, but their public 
aid check exceeds $3,000 a year because 
there are 10 children in the family. 

Now, under the present formula in this 
bill not one of those children can be 
counted under this program because the 
family gets a welfare check in excess of 
$3,000. 

I submit that by refusing to accept the 
amendment of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, the Members really will be deny- 
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ing State assistance to children who 
need it most urgently. 

You accepted this principle when you 
accepted title I. This is not a new idea. 

This is in keeping with the principles of 
equity which you wrote into title I in the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, 

I tell you, if you want to give meaning 
to this program and you really want to 
help poor kids, I would say you should ac- 
cept the formula of the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. CAREY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CAREY of New York. I thank the 
gentleman. 

I would like to respond to the allega- 
tion made by distinguished and very, very 
formidable colleague from the State of 
Minnesota (Mr. Quie).I want to say that 
he has lost none of his finesse, although 
he has just lost a battle. 

This committee clearly indicated that 
it supports the concept advanced by the 
committee conducting the bill on the 
floor, led by the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Oregon (Mrs. GREEN). We 
are setting a formula that will apportion 
limited amounts of money as best we 
can to reach the goal. The gentleman 
brought in a factor which is not in any 
way related to the debate at all. He in- 
dicated somebody in California or some- 
body in New York was going to get fat 
on the basis of this bill. Well, I can tell 
him that we do not intend to. 

Let me point out that the $3,000 is a 
better indicator because it really indi- 
cates that public assistance will be help- 
ing kids go to college is totally without 
foundation. The fact that there is a 
$3,000 family income involved does not 
determine who will go to college. So if 
you make this determination as to the 
$3,000-——_ 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
cline to yield further to the gentleman. I 
do have a point to make in the time I 
have remaining. 

Mr. CAREY of New York. Let me fin- 
ish my one point, if you will. 

Why do we not accept the formula and 
keep the bill consistent? That is what the 
California amendment would do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois has the floor and he still has a 
a little time remaining. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
final point I wanted to make is you have 
in this country some 8 million children 
between the ages of 5 and 17 in families 
with incomes under $3,000 in the so- 
called poor. You have 1.8 million chil- 
dren who are also poor but who happen 
to be in families on public aid where a 
public aid check exceeds that amount. 
What we are saying here in rejecting the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California is that these children 
cannot be counted in allocation of funds 
in the program. 

Mr. Chairman, I tell you this is most 
inequitable. I tell you if you really want 
to have a fair program here, you ought 
to treat all of these youngsters the same 
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way. That is the plea we are making 
here. 

I think the gentleman from California 
made a good case, We are not asking for 
anything special or any special consid- 
eration, but are only asking for equi- 
table treatment of all the poor kids in this 
country. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, and I am delighted to yield 
to my colleague from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to correct 
the statement made by the gentleman 
from New York. I did not claim that New 
York was going to get fat on this allot- 
ment, but I say they were trying to cor- 
rect the gouging they got by the formula 
under the bill as compared to the present 
formula. The present allotment formula 
is much better than that in the bill in 
order to correct the gouging you have in 
this one. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I must say that I have some 
reservations on the statement of the 
gentleman from Illinois. While I have 
real reservations about the three- 
pronged formula in the committee bill, 
I do not think the gentleman was ac- 
curate in saying homehow all of these 
people were left out. I would be happy 
to have the gentlewoman from Oregon 
clarify that point. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I think I will have to take exception 
to that. He was thinking of another for- 
mula in the bill, if I may say so to the 
gentleman. Whether the formula con- 
tains the $3,000 family income criteria 
or the title IV social security criteria is 
really not relevant. It is simply a for- 
mula for dividing the funds among the 
States. Students can still apply for the 
educational opportunity grants. 

I have one other point that I want to 
make, and then I hope that we could ask 
for some control of the time on this 
amendment. 

The real question here, it seems to me, 
is the question of the cost of living and 
therefore ADC payments in various 
States. If a family lives in rural Oregon, 
they do not need as much money to live 
on as a family living in San Francisco or 
New York City or Chicago or Washing- 
ton, D.C., or Seattle. It is one of the rea- 
sons ADC payments are higher in New 
York City than in Oregon or Kentucky 
or Mississippi. 

ADC—or welfare payments under title 
IV of social security are related to this 
factor. Few Washington State or New 
York State families are receiving less 
than $3,000. Therefore they are not 
counted in the need part of the formula— 
even though they are needy, Also these 
figures are 10 years old. We should not 
use obsolete data. The gentleman from 
California seeks to correct an inequity 
and also require the use of current data. 

It was for those reasons that I offered 
the amendment in the subcommittee. It 
seemed to me that it was a better provi- 
sion worded this way. I was sorry it was 
defeated in the subcommittee. I find my- 
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self in the difficult position of defending 
the bill and yet recognizing that this is 
an amendment which does correct an in- 
equity. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not support the amend- 
ment. I think two things ought to be 
clear to the members of the committee. 
One is that if we adopt this—and all of 
us recognize the fact that there is a de- 
gree of uncertainty in terms of distribu- 
tion of funds—it would be my best judg- 
ment that States such as New York and 
California would get considerably more 
than States like Wisconsin and a host of 
other States that would not be able to 
share in the same way in the use of title 
IV social security factors within the 
formula of distribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the whole debate 
over the formula question gives the com- 
mittee some concept and some idea as to 
whether or not they want to stay with 
this three-pronged formula. However, I 
think this debate has raised more ques- 
tions about the formula than have been 
answered. 

I would hope we might yet make a 
change of formula. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wonder if we might get some time 
limitation on debate on this particular 
amendment. Can we close this debate 
within 10 minutes? The gentleman from 
Kentucky has 5 minutes and this would 
make provision for an additional 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this particular 
amendment close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, as I see more and 
more people over on the other side of the 
aisle standing up, I begin worrying about 
the fact that we should have more people 
standing up over here. If the gentle- 
woman would make the unanimous-con- 
sent request for 5 minutes more, a total 
of 15 minutes, I would be in favor of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

Mr. CAREY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I re- 
serve the right to object on the ground 
that the gentleman from Minnesota has 
just taken a look around the House and 
has found less support for his amend- 
ment than he would like to have. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, it is not my amend- 
ment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment close in 15 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Kentucky is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr, PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, my 
foremost concern is that everyone be 
treated equitably. Special privileges 
should not be granted to any State. 

Now, I know that New York, California 
and other industralized States are not 
receiving an adequate amount. No State 
is. ; 
But until the 1970 income statistics are 
available and we can gauge the impact 
of these amendment, I think it is only 
fair and equitable that we vote it down. 
Only then will we be confident that we 
are proceeding in an equitable manner. 

I do want to tell the committee that I 
have never objected to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Burton) or to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. CAREY) 
or to the other Members from New York 
who have with great ability been most 
perservering in preserving the interests 
of their home States. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no one, in the opinion of this Member’s— 
and I am sure that of the whole House, or 
in fact anyone, who would challenge the 
ability of the gentleman in the well, 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
PERKINS) in what he has done in order 
to take inordinately well, good, and lov- 
ing care of his beloved constituency. In 
bill after bill and time after time we are 
all aware, and sometimes painfully 
aware, of the interests of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, and most all of us find 
it well advised to support the gentleman 
in his efforts to assist his constituency. 
All we want is to have just a little bit 
of it for some of us in some of the larger 
States. 

Mr. PERKINS. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague that I want to work 
with the gentleman after enactment of 
H.R. 1, so that at the earliest possible 
time we will be able to rectify any in- 
equities. 

But we should not at this time revise 
an allocation that will affect all the 
States in the Union. And that is what 
this amendment does. It will have an 
impact on the entire allocation, and no 
one here knows just how much less or 
how much more their State will receive. 

This is an amendment of such magni- 
tude that it should be fully considered in 
committee. This is not the place to re- 
allocate moneys. We might very well— 
in my judgment we will—take funds 
from the States where the need is the 
greatest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
CAREY). 

Mr. CAREY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the generous enco- 
mium given me by my former chairman, 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. PER- 
KINS) as to how hard we have worked 
together in trying to perfect legislation 
for the benefit of all children. And I do 
not stand in this well as a representa- 
tive of the young people of New York, or 
as a representative of the young people 
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of any part of our country, but rather as 
one who has always expended the great- 
est effort in terms of equity for all the 
children of the United States. 

I would hope that the gentleman and 
I could continue to join hands in seeing 
that when we support as many children 
as possible, we do not do any disservice 
to any children in any section of the 
country. 

Also to state that by being fair to New 
York we are being unfair to Kentucky 
is simply not true. This is not a New 
York-California-Dlinois argument, it is 
a question as to whether we have one 
standard of acceptable parameter for 
measuring poverty in this country in 
order to allocate limited funds. 

If you ignore the fact we have public 
assistance programs in the country while 
we are voting public assistance for the 
colleges and universities, is to defeat the 
whole purpose of this bill. We are talk- 
ing about Federal money going where 
Federal money is. If you ignore the fact 
that we have public assistance programs, 
and only talk about a $3,000 family in- 
come, you are bringing in an irrelevancy. 
Let us follow the public effort, the pub- 
lic effort of public assistance, and for- 
get State boundaries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. STEIGER). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. STEIGER 
of Wisconsin yielded his time to Mr. 
QUIE.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
MAZZOLI). 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I do so 
reluctantly because of my fondness for 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Oregon. 

First of all, the bill came out of com- 
mittee without the provision suggested 
by the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Burron) and after extensive hearings 
and an extensive markup. I think we 
should leave it alone. 

The second point, which is much more 
important than that, is the fact that as 
I understand the ESEA formula men- 
tioned by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Burton) as reason for changing the 
EOG formula, the ESEA money is dis- 
tributed on the basis of the number of 
children who come from families that 
meet the income requirments and guide- 
lines for need. 

In this higher education bill before us, 
the EOG grants are calculated on a 
three-pronged basis. One is the number 
of high school students in a State, one 
is the number of college students in 
schools in the State, and the third is the 
income requirement. 

Large States like New York and Cali- 
fornia—and all the others—are still go- 
ing to get substantial money under the 
EOG formula because they are large and, 
therefore, have more high school stu- 
dents and have more college students. 
So these States are not solely dependent 
on the income level requirement to get 
their eligibility and to get their money 
through the EOG formula. So nobody, 
myself included, who is opposed to this 
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amendment, is opposing the large States 
and opposing poor people. We are simply 
saying that there are other aspects of 
this formula, two parts of which are 
overweighted now in favor of large 
States. No further favor need be shown 
the large States than is already shown 
under the committee’s version of the 
EOG formula. 

Mr, Chairman, I urge the defeat of this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. 
DELLENBACK). 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, as 
we said earlier when we were striving to 
secure the basic formula, we do not feel 
the formula which is provided for in the 
committee bill is a good change from the 
present situation because what it strives 
to bring into the computation a combina- 
tion of EOG money factors which are not 
relevant to the utilization of those 
moneys. 

I do not know what the impact of this 
particular change would be on my State 
of Oregon, but that is not the way, in 
my opinion, that we should approach this 
type of change. We ought to look at it 
from the standpoint of its relevancy and 
soundness and not just what the impact 
on one particular State may be. 

The proposal of the gentleman in that 
regard would compound the felony and 
add another irrelevancy. 

The factor of assisting people on wel- 
fare in a proper law can be a very desira- 
ble factor, but it is not relevant to the 
question of distribution of this type of 
money. Therefore, it seems to me to make 
this amendment at this time, whatever 
its impact on the individual States, is 
basically and fundamentally unsound. It 
is attempting to change what is not a 
good formula, but it would not be an 
improvement. I hope this amendment is 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
PUCINSKI). 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
statement was made here that under the 
Burton formula somehow poor children 
would be double counted. 

I believe that is not correct. What we 
do is we count all the children in the 
State who come from families with in- 
come under $3,000, whether on public 
aid or otherwise. 

Then they add to that number the 
number of children who come from 
families with income over $3,000—even 
if it is a relief check. 

I would be glad to yield at this point if 
that statement is not correct. 

The main purpose of the bill is to pro- 
vide funds to help needy children to goon 
to college. That is its main purpose. I do 
not see how any Member in good con- 
science could say that somehow or other 
a child who is on public aid, receiving 
public assistance, but because he comes 
from a family with many children where 
the public assistance check runs up in 
excess of $3,000 should be treated dif- 
ferently than a child who comes from a 
family whose family income is under 
$3,000. We are talking about children in 
poverty. But what we are trying to do is 
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to make this program available on an 
equal basis to children from large fami- 
lies where the public assistance check 
from the taxpayers exceeds $3,000, and 
that is the only issue here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. KAZEN). 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time merely to ask the gentleman 
from Kentucky a question. The gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Pucrnsk1) has re- 
peatedly said that this amendment would 
not affect the formula as the basis of the 
amount of money going into the States. 
He argues that after the money is in the 
States is when the provisions of this 
amendment would apply. Is that true? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is not correct. The 
calculations must be made here in Wash- 
ington on the basis of the formula before 
any funds are disbursed. 

Mr. KAZEN. In other words, if this 
amendment is adopted, it will have a 
bearing on the amount of money that 
goes into every State? 

Mr. PERKINS. Every State. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAZEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the States in which there are 
families such as I have described have 
as much need for this money to send 
these kids on to college as anyone else. 
What the gentleman is drawing is a dis- 
tinction between those children who come 
from the South and the city of Chicago; 
large families on public welfare will be 
counted out simply because we do not 
want to change the formula. That is what 
the issue is here. 

Mr. KAZEN. I understand the gentle- 
man from Illinois. But the statement the 
gentleman made originally was that this 
amendment would have absolutely no 
bearing on the amount of money that 
would go to the States, and according to 
what the gentleman from Kentucky has 
said, it most certainly would have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
BURTON). 

Mr. BURTON. I think it is very im- 
portant that we clear up one possible 
misconception, and that is that this is 
not merely a California-New York 
amendment. It is an amendment that 
would affect California, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, Maine, and what-have-you. 

The dilemma posed by the $3,000 for- 
mula can perhaps be described this way: 
This is not a $3,000 requirement for a 
family of four. It is $3,000 for a family 
of six, nine, or 11. If a kid has a paper 
route, the earnings of the paper route 
are automatically in this $3,000, and the 
family could be disqualified. 

The facts of the matter are that every- 
one agrees that the $3,000 formula is 
absurd. It has been and it is absurd. It 
is not a realistic test of need. But, more 
importantly, when we use the up-dated 
census data in the larger States, which 
comprise about 75 percent of the popula- 
tion, your welfare payments for families, 
husband and wife and three children, are 
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larger than a total of $3,000, and so, 
therefore, that family is not even 
counted. 

So do not fall for this nonsense that 
it is a “California-New York-only” 
amendment. We are not trying to get 
more money. We are trying to reduce the 
damage done to us by the new census- 
income information, which cuts away 
from our existing level of allocations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. QUIE). 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, it seemed 
to me, as I listened to this debate, that 
people again are getting mixed up and 
thinking, If we leave out the welfare 
families, then somehow or other those 
students would not be able to get educa- 
tional opportunity grants from colleges. 
That is not the case at all. They are 
talking about trying to write a State 
allocation formula here. 

Let me use these minutes to tell the 
Members what I think would be the only 
equitable State allotment formula, if we 
have to have one, and that would be to 
take the amount of approved requests 
for educational opportunity grants with- 
in a State as it relates to the requests 
in all the States. That is the only equit- 
able way, because the colleges get the 
requests, they have to be approved by 
the regional panels, and then once ap- 
proved by the regional panels, they 
would go into the total. That is the only 
reasonable way. 

If somebody on that side of the aisle 
would be interested in offering an 
amendment that would be equitable, I 
guarantee I will support it as strongly as 
I can. I have a concern about offering 
anything that is equitable, because if I 
offer it, I think many of the people on 
that side of the aisle would feel honor- 
bound not to support it, because it is a 
Republican who would be offering it. The 
people on that side of the aisle seem to 
be able to win elections without any 
difficulty. I do not think I would drag 
them down, but apparently there is some 
problem. I am sorry there is, and I am 
sorry all education suffers from it. 

Mr. PUCINSKTI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, what 
would the gentleman think about drop- 
ping the $3,000 altogether and just dis- 
tributing to the States on the basis of 
the number of students in college and the 
number of children in high schools? 

Mr. QUIE. That narrows it down to 
just two factors, and it would be better 
than we have now, but why not go all 
the way and count the grants approved? 
Why not go all the way? 

I have talked to some of the gentlemen 
and I know they realize that would be 
equitable but somehow they do not seem 
to go for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Burton). 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY ME. MATSUNAGA 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. MATSUNAGA: 
Page 117, after line 13, insert the following: 
PRIORITY FOR STUDENTS WHO HAVE RECEIVED 
LOANS FOR EARLIER YEARS 

Sec, 412. (a) Section 427(a) of the Higher 
Eucation Act of 1965 is amended by striking 
out “and” at the end of paragraph (2), by 
striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting: “; and”, and by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“(3) the lender agrees, in making insured 
loans, to grant a priority (in accordance with 
such criteria as the Commissioner may pre- 
scribe) to students who have theretofore re- 
ceived such loans from it, 

Redesignate the sections which follow 
accordingly. 

Page 149, after line 18, insert the following: 
PRIORITY FOR STUDENTS WHO HAVE RECEIVED 
LOANS FOR EARLIER YEARS 

Sec. 467. Section 5 of the National Defense 
Eucation Act of 1958 is further amended by 
adding (after the subsection added by the 
preceding section) the following new sub- 
section: 

“(f) An agreement under this title for pay- 
ment of a Federal capital contribution shall 
include such provisions as the Commissioner 
may require for granting a priority in the 
making of loans from such fund to students 
who have theretofore received such a loan.” 

Renumber sections 467 and 468 as sections 
468 and 469, respectively. 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I am offering is designed to 
deal with a minor but troublesome prob- 
lem that has developed under the present 
student loan program. 

I am sure that many of my colleagues 
have received requests for help from 
students who had applied for and re- 
ceived a loan under one of these pro- 
grams which enabled him to begin a pro- 
gram of study. Then upon filing applica- 
tions for loans for subsequent years, the 
student has found he was unable to ob- 
tain a loan for the reason that all avail- 
able money had been lent out to others 
with equal or less need, who were com- 
mencing their educational program. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it can be 
agreed that it is certainly unfair to a 
student to lead him into a commitment 
of his own financial, mental, and emo- 
tional resources to enter into his first 
year of a study program and then to deny 
to him a loan which would be necessary 
for him to continue his study program, 
because available loans had been made 
to others with equal or less needs who had 
ncs even begun their programs. 

It is this situation, Mr. Chairman, 
which my amendment intends to reach. 
It does not require any additional funds, 
nor does it affect the allocations made 
to individual States or schools. Further- 
more, a student would still be required 
to demonstrate his continued need for 
loan assistance. But if he were in need 
of the loan and still wanted it he would 
be given preference over others with 
equal or less needs who had not yet 
started on their study programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to point out that 
the amendment I am offering would not 
in any way affect the new provisions in 
the bill for education opportunity grants. 
Only loan programs would be affected. 

I believe we can all agree, Mr. Chair- 
man, that when a student receives a fed- 
erally aided loan to begin his education 
he also receives an implied commitment 
that if loan money is still available and 
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he is still in need of assistance to finish 
his schooling he can continue to receive 
this assistance. 

My amendment is designed to help to 
deliver on this commitment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MAT- 
SUNAGA was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. When the 
gentleman came to me about this amend- 
ment it was my understanding that it 
was just to cover the guaranteed student 
loans. Is the gentleman including the 
NDEA loans here, too? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Yes; I am includ- 
ing all the loan programs, but if the gen- 
tlewoman has any objection to including 
the NDEA I would be willing to strike it 
out. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I believe we 
would run into some major problems. As 
I told the gentleman when I talked with 
him, in terms even of the guaranteed 
student loan program, if a person re- 
ceived a loan for 2 years, as a hypotheti- 
cal case, and became a junior in college, 
if there were a freshman who was en- 
tering who applied, if that freshman had 
greater need then I do not believe we 
ought to give priority to the junior in col- 
lege just because he has had a loan. 

As I understood the gentleman, he was 
going to make it abundantly clear that if 
the student had a previous loan and a 
new applicant had identical needs— 
identical needs—and the lending insti- 
tution made that judgment, he would be 
given a preference, but only on the guar- 
anteed loan. 

Furthermore, I believe the gentleman 
did say, “If the money is still available 
and if he still needs the funds.” 

I believe this must be a very impor- 
tant part of the legislative history if 
this amendment is adopted, because we 
certainly could not say to a lending in- 
stitution or a bank—they have done a 
remarkably good job in making loans, 
and I believe they ought to be com- 
mended for it, because it is a public sery- 
ice and they are not making money on 
it—if the bank does not have the funds 
for this and has used them for other 
needier students, they should do it. It 
seems to me it would be very unwise for 
the Congress to say they had to give it 
to this student because he had a previous 
loan. 

But if this means those conditions 
which I have outlined: That it only ap- 
plies to the guaranteed student loans, 
and if the money is still available, and 
if the student still needs it—and under 
the bill he must have the certification of 
that need by the student financial aid 
officer—and if the need is the same as 
that of another person, it would be then 
and then only that the preference would 
be given. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. For the purpose of 
establishing legislative history in this 
matter, I concur with what the gentle- 
woman from Oregon has just stated. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Then, the gen- 
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tleman would ask unanimous consent or 
move to strike out that part of the 
amendment that has to do with NDEA? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent at this time to 
strike from my offered amendment all of 
that part after “accordingly;” beginning 
with the words “page 149, after line 18, 
insert the following:” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the unanimous-consent request. 

The Clerk read the unanimous-consent 
request. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ha- 
waii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask approval of my amendment. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, may I commend the 
chairman of the subcommittee for having 
pointed out very clearly a number of 
great dangers to this amendment as it 
is proposed. 

Let me make an additional point that 
many of us really do not think about very 
often, that is, exactly what it is we are 
doing in making legislative history. You 
cannot by any discussion on the floor 
of this body take language that says 
“black” and by talking into the RECORD 
or supposedly making legislative history 
make that language come out “white.” 

Legislative history is valuable in re- 
solving ambiguities. Any time that lan- 
guage of a proposed amendment or a bill 
which is before us has a genuine ambi- 
guity in it a court called upon to inter- 
pret that language may very well go back 
to the legislative history to determine 
what it was those who enacted the law 
meant. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Yes. I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, MATSUNAGA., If the gentleman 
will look at the offered amendment, in 
the second paragraph thereof the lan- 
guage reads as follows: 
the lender agrees, in making insured loans, 
to grant a priority (in accordance with such 
criteria as the Commissioner may prescribe) 
to students who have theretofore received 
such loans from it. 


The Commissioner, of course, would 
set these criteria in accordance with the 
legislative history which we have here 
established. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I appreciate what 
the gentleman is reaching for, and I 
have an extremely high regard for him, 
but I point out that we cannot make leg- 
islative history alone by what we do on 
the floor of the House. We have another 
body which is also involved in this. 

If you take a look at the four corners 
of the language before us, I am afraid we 
will run into great difficulty in running 
into a situation which will not assure 
that every lending institution will be in 
practical fact adhere to the various 
points which were raised by my colleague 
from Oregon and which the esteemed 
gentleman from Hawaii sought to incor- 
porate in the form of legislative history. 

If he is really striving to write in here 
in effect such language as was involved in 
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the colloquy between the gentlewoman 
from Oregon (Mrs. GREEN) and the 
gentleman from Hawaii (Mr. MATSU- 
Naca), I would urge that the language of 
the amendment be amended so that it 
makes absolutely clear within its own 
language what it is the gentleman is 
striving to do. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Let me finish and 
then I shall yield to the gentleman from 
Hawaii. 

It is my concern, and I say this to the 
gentleman and to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
that if the discussions of the last few 
minutes have stated the goal for which 
we are reaching, Iam concerned that this 
language will not reach it. The language 
as it stands will not guarantee the writ- 
ing into the criteria that which we should 
have. As the amendment is proposed, 
even with the discussion which has taken 
place beforehand, I would urge the mem- 
bers of the committee, if they really want 
to be sure to accomplish the goals which 
our colleague is striving to accomplish, we 
must defeat this amendment, I urge that 
we take this action. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Yes, I yield to my 
friend from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. The gentleman 
perhaps misunderstood the gentlewoman 
from Oregon (Mrs. Green). It is my 
understanding that the gentlewoman 
from Oregon has accepted my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Well, I under- 
stand, I will say to the gentleman from 
Hawaii, that the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon said if the amendment is to be inter- 
preted with the provisos that she very 
soundly pointed out, she would agree that 
that would be fine. But it is still not a 
part of the amendment to this bill until 
this body acts on it. Therefore, I am urg- 
ing this body, in view of the language 
which is really here and not which we 
would like to have here, to defeat the 
amendment. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I wonder if the gentleman from Hawaii 
who proposed the amendment would 
care to answer a question or two? I read 
the language of this amendment that 
says the lender agrees in making insured 
loans to grant a priority to students who 
have theretofore received such loans 
from it—and I have left out the words 
“criteria as the Commissioner may pre- 
scribe’—would this, if the Commissioner 
so decided, mean that a lender would be 
forced to make a loan to a student whose 
credit rating has come into question or 
who has gone through bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings or some other action has oc- 
curred from the time the first loan 
was made to the time he is applying 
for another loan? Could it require, 
unless it happens that the Commis- 
sioner gives him such leeway in the 
criteria that he give priority to a student 
whose credit rating is not good and, 
therefore, a lender under ordinary com- 
mercial conditions would not grant the 
loan? 
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Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield and if the gen- 
tleman will read the language, it says the 
priority is to be granted “in accordance 
with such criteria as the Commissioner 
may prescribe.” 

I am certain, under the circumstances 
which the gentleman described, that the 
Commissioner would not require a prior- 
ity to such a student. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I would take it that 
the gentleman would not want such a 
result to occur? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Certainly, a lender 
participating in this program will only 
continue to participate if the loans he 
makes are the kind of loans that would 
be good commercial loans generally meet- 
ing the conditions of the guarantee and 
so forth. 

I would join with the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. DELLENBACK) in urging that 
we not adopt an amendment that has 
these ambiguities. If there are things 
that we think ought to be stated, I think 
they should be written out as to just 
what is provided in the amendment. We 
should not leave it up to chance that the 
Commissioner will adopt criteria to con- 
form with what we think he ought to do. 

I think the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. DELLENBACK) is correct. If there is 
no ambiguity, the Court will not look at 
the record. If we know what we want to 
do in the way of priorities, let us spell it 
out and let us not pass an amendment 
which is as vague as this. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Yes, I yield further 
to the gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. The gentleman 
from Illinois expresses a thought which 
went through my mind also, but rather 
than spelling out in detail in the statute 
what criteria the Commissioner should 
follow he is granted the authority to set 
such criteria. This is in compliance with 
normal legislative procedure. 

And in this case the counsel who 
drafted the amendment for me was of 
the view that, because we are giving the 
authority to the Commissioner to set up 
the criteria, the language was sufficient 
if supported by language in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record to establish a legislative 
history. It is for this reason that the 
amendment was offered in the language 
that it is in. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I am certain that 
it is, because I believe I understand the 
problem the gentleman is trying to ad- 
dress through his amendment. However, 
I worry about what other criteria might 
be used. There are those who suggest 
that no conditions should be made on 
the loan that the family of a student 
have an account with a bank. We did not 
do that even though it was urged on us 
by the other body when we were dealing 
with the guaranteed student loan pro- 
gram. There are others who feel that the 
loan should go to those who are the 
neediest first, and by the time we get the 
Commissioner to write the criteria we will 
find the participating banks will not have 
discretion in making the loans, and when 
that occurs they will no longer participate 
in the program. It has been a good pro- 
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gram, and it has helped a lot of low-in- 
come and a lot of middle-income stu- 
dents. I would hate to see it jeopardized 
by something that is not specific, and that 
could cause havoc to the program. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) as 
modified. 

The amendment as modified, was re- 
jected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, FRASER 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fraser: On 
page 111 strike out lines 3 through 5 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 405. From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 401, the Commissioner 
shall allot to each State an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the total of such 
sums as the amount of approved requests 
for educational opportunity grants within 
such State bears to the total amount of ap- 
proved requests for educational opportunity 
grants in all the States. 

On page 111, line 12, strike out “section 
465(a)” and insert in lieu thereof “section 
405”. 

On page 129 strike out lines 25 and 26 and 
on page 130 strike out line 1 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: year (1) under 
section 441(b) of this Act (after making the 
reservation provided for in section 442), or 
(2) under section 201 of 

On page 131 strike out line 15 and insert 
in Heu thereof the following: “scribed in 
clause (1) or (2) of subsection (a) plus 
any”. 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, we have 
had two discussions on the formula un- 
der which money is allocated to the 
States and the institutions for education 
opportunity grants. The second amend- 
ment, which was turned down, was an 
effort to improve on the committee’s 
three-factor formula after the Quie- 
Fraser amendment was defeated. 

What this amendment does is to take 
the Quie-Fraser amendment, divide it in 
half, and use that part of the original 
amendment tha* deals with the question 
of allotment to the States. 

Under this amendment, we abandon 
the three-factor formula, and say that 
money will go to the States in proportion 
to the number of students eligible for 
educational opportunity grants in each 
State in relationship to the nationwide 
total of eligible students. 

In other words, we are not going 
around the barn to find out what we 
need. 

Instead we count the actual number 
of students who are eligible for educa- 
tional opportunity grants. I think this 
solves the problem that was raised 
earlier. It solves the problem of dealing 
with irrelevant factors and goes right 
to the fundamental question of how 
many students are eligible. Let us count 
them up, divide the money and appor- 
tion it out so the States can meet these 
students’ needs. 

I think this amendment avoids some 
of the controversy that developed over 
the more extended amendment where we 
got into the question of setting national 
standards. We do not deal with the issue 
of national standards here. We merely 
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establish a simple formula for determin- 
ing how much money each State gets 
under the EOG program. I think we bring 
to EOG the highest measure of equity 
in apportionment that we can secure. 
I think this is a reasonable compromise. 
The amendment moves us ahead in the 
effort to provide equity that I know we 
are all seeking. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I commend the gentleman. I 
would hope that the committee accepts 
this amendment. 

It seems to me that this would bring 
in a degree of equity that is now missing 
in the three-prong formula. I believe the 
amendment makes sense. 

Really is not the effect, may I ask the 
gentleman from Minnesota, that under 
your amendment if adopted, each State 
would receive the same in terms of the 
percentage of its finally approved re- 
quest? Is that in effect what your amend- 
ment would do? 

Mr. FRASER. That is right. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. So you 
would not have this variation between 
States which leads to inequity in terms 
of serving students who are eligible to 
receive EOG grants? 

Mr. FRASER. That is right. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FRASER. May I add that I have 
had a chance to talk to some of my col- 
leagues who were opposed to the first 
amendment and they do believe that this 
amendment is considerably more accept- 
able. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that since this 
is a limited amendment, it should have 
more support. I certainly hope it will 
gain the approval of the committee. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

This is a better amendment than the 
preceding one. It does not impose na- 
tional standards. It does not give the 
Commissioner of Education the tre- 
mendous authority which the preceding 
amendment attempted. Otherwise, how- 
ever, this is really much the same debate 
that we had on the Quie amendment an 
hour ago. 

I was not given any copy of this amend- 
ment until just now. I have no idea of 
what it is going to do in terms of various 
States and institutions. 

Again I would repeat what I said in 
the beginning, I cannot remember a 
single letter I have received asking for 
a change in the EOG program. All of 
the institutions of higher education are 
in support of the language that is in the 
committee bill. We had 54 days of testi- 
mony on the entire legislation. All of the 
State financial aid officer are supporting 
the formula in the bill to the very best 
of my knowledge. The EOG program 
has worked well. The youngsters who are 
in exceptional need have received money, 
and I see no reason now to have a sudden 
change in this. 

If the amendment had been offered a 
week ago, some of us would have had the 
chance to study it and maybe some of 
the reservations that I have, would have 
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been resolved, but at the present time, 
not having seen the amendment and 
knowing that the present system works, 
and having debated this for 144 hours— 
I would hope the amendment would be 
defeated. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. It seems to 
me that the language of the amendment 
is fairly simple. I must confess, not serv- 
ing on the committee, that it makes it 
more technical than I realized. But it 
seems to go to the heart of measuring the 
poor people who will be qualified to go 
on to a higher education. It is the ulti- 
mate thing I think we want to measure 
whether it be New York, Colorado, Wash- 
ington, or Oregon. 

That being the case, since the bill does 
change the rule, as I understand it, from 
what the law used to be in distributing 
this money to the States, would it not 
seem that this simple approach would be 
by far the fairest in assisting institutions 
in terms of protecting these standards 
where they need help. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If I may re- 
spond, the formula which would go into 
effect in the EOG, work study and NDEA 
loan program is the formula that has 
been used all through the years for the 
work-study program. So it is not a new 
formula if we accept it for the EOG. The 
reason I make that statement is that we 
went through this whole argument for 
an hour and a half, and in this amend- 
ment there are four separate references 
to language in legislation that would 
have to be changed. Frankly, I have not 
had time to even read the full amend- 
ment. I do not know what it would strike 
out. It seems to me that we have a for- 
mula which is working well, and a for- 
mula that is working well should be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge defeat of the 
amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr, QUIE. I think the gentleman from 
Colorado made an important point that 
all Members ought to bear in mind. The 
committee bill changes the present for- 
mula. It changes it to add two irrelevant 
factors. As we have pointed out a num- 
ber of times before, the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota takes into consideration the only 
factor that is relevant. If you want to 
provide aid to kids wherever they are 
going to college or to other postsecond- 
ary institutions, this is the way you 
should do it. You do not get into the 
question, as stated, of national stand- 
ards with respect to contribution. We 
do not get away from State allocations. 
What we do here is to get away from ir- 
relevant factors. As pointed out by the 
gentlewoman from Oregon, the work- 
study program uses these three irrele- 
vant factors. If that program works so 
well, why should we not add the formula 
to the EOG? 

But if you look at the distribution of 
aid under the work-study program, you 
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see that the greatest disparity between 
what each State requires and what it re- 
ceives is in the work-study program. It 
goes all the way from 30 percent up to 
140 percent. Anything above 100 percent 
they have to reallocate. Why use a for- 
mula like that? I just ask you at this 
time, since we have debated this ques- 
tion for so long and you now have an 
understanding of what the real mean- 
ing is, to support the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota. It is the 
fairest thing you could possibly devise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. Fraser). 

The question was taken; and the 
chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

TELLER VOTE WITH CLERKS 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
men, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers with Clerks. 

Tellers with Clerks were ordered; and 
the Chairman appointed as tellers Mr. 
Fraser, Mrs. Green of Oregon, and 
Messrs. QUIE and Mazzort. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 108, noes 
220, not voting 102, as follows: 

[Roll No. 327] 
[Recorded Teller Vote] 

AYES—108 
Forsythe 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Goodling 
Gude 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Hosmer 
Hutchinson 
Kastenmeier 
Keating 
Keith 
Koch 
Kyl 
Landgrebe 


Addabbo 
Anderson, Ill, 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Belcher 
Bergland 
Betts 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Brotzman 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Camp 
Cederberg 


Pelly 
Pettis 
Pirnie 
Poff 

Quie 
Railsback 
Ri 


Sandman 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Sebelius 
Smith, N.Y. 
Springer 
Steele 
Steiger, Wis. 
‘Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 


Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Conable 
Coughlin 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denholm 


McCloskey 
McCulloch 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McKinney 
Duncan Michel 
du Pont Mikva 
Edwards, Calif. Miller, Ohio 
Erlenborn Milis, Mad. 
Esch Morse 
Evans, Colo. Mosher 
Findley Nelsen 
Fish Obey 
Ford, Gerald R. O'Konski 
NOES—220 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown, Mich, 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fila. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 
Cabell 


Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Winn 

Wolff 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Zion 

Zwach 


Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Albert 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Baker 
Begich 
Bennett 
Biaggi 
Blackburn 


Carey, N.Y. 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Collier 
Collins, Til. 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Corman 
Cotter 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
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Dellums 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Do 


William D. 
Fountain 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Gross 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Henderson 


Holifield 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Ichord 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Kazen 

Kemp 

King 

Kyros 

Latta 
Leggett 


McKevitt 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 


Mathias, Calif. 


Mathis, Ga. 


Miller, Calif. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 


Price, Nl. 
Frice, Tex. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 


Robinson, Va. 


Rodino 
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St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 


Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 

Uliman 

Van Deerlin 
Vanik 

Vigorito 
Waggonner 
White 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT VOTING—102 


Abbitt 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bell 
Bevill 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Byrne, Pa. 
Caffery 
Carney 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clay 
Conte 
Conyers 
Crane 
Culver 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Downing 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, La. 


Eilberg 
Eshleman 
Evins, Tenn. 
Plynt 
Fraser 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Goldwater 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Halpern 
Hanna 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hébert 
Hicks, Mass. 
Horton 
Howard 
Jarman 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn, 


Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Long, La. 
Lujan 
McClure 
McCollister 
McEwen 


Maillliard 
Meicher 
Mills, Ark. 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Montgomery 


Scheuer 
Shipley 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Vander Jagt 


Charles H. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to title IV? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to tell my 
colleagues that I am going to ask unani- 


mous consent to include extraneous mat- 
ter and put in the Recorp a table show- 
ing what the effects of this amendment 
will be on the various States, because 
the Members who voted against their best 
interests I think would like to know. 

A lot of people were asking what this 
would do and wanted to know if they 
would be able to look at the tables. Those 
who voted in their best interests can see 
if they did or not. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
woman, 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. May I ask 
the gentleman, if this will be on next 
year’s request, how can you present 
tables that would be accurate on the re- 
quests that would be made for the EOG 
last year and approved in the colleges? 
How could you give out such tables? 

What tables are you talking about? 
You just said you were going to put 
tables in the Recorp about which States 
and so on were going to lose. 

Mr. QUIE. I will put a table in the 
Recorp as it would affect this present 
year's allocation. The table will show 
the percentages each State would receive 
if the committee amendment was 
adopted compared to current law. The 
amendment would have meant that each 
State would have received the same per- 
centage of its request as every other 
State—22.16 percent. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If I might 
say to my friend this, this last year is 
gone. No one is going to lose it because 
they have already gotten it. For next 
year we do not know because we do not 
know how many applications there will 
be. 

I will also say to my very good friend 
and colleague whom I respect very much, 
I wish that I could have seen the amend- 
ment 5 minutes before it was offered. 
You attempted to strike out language at 
four different places. I am sure you will 
agree with me that the Office of Educa- 
tion has in four instances said that the 
figures do not present an accurate state 
of affairs. 

Mr. QUIE. They made a mistake in 
their tallies on the institutional grants. 
However, they have an accurate table 
on this. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I hope the gentle- 
man will leave his remarks unedited 
wherein he has asked for permission 
after a vote to make available informa- 
tion to the Members that was not avail- 
able at the time of the vote, because this 
is the reason we have to vote against 
some of these amendments like this. You 
ask us to vote on something that we know 
nothing about and then you ask permis- 
sion to provide information which we 
should have had before the vote. This 
is the reason we have to defeat amend- 
ments like this. 

Mr. QUIE. The table to which I have 
reference was in the Record yesterday 
on page 37779. Just so the Members 
might know, I will put the State per- 
centages of funding in again at this 
point. 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, what is 
the need to put it in the Recor if it was 
in the Record yesterday? Why was it not 
brought to the attention of the Mem- 
bers if it was in yesterday’s Recorp and 
why put it in today? 

Mr. QUIE. I just wanted you to see the 
figures in reference to the vote you just 
made, and I remind you that I did call 
attention to them during the debate. 

The table follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF APPROVED REQUESTS GOING TO STATES 
FOR EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS UNDER PRES- 
ENT LAW AND UNDER H.R. 7248, USING FISCAL YEAR 
1972 REQUESTS AND APPROPRIATIONS FOR INITIAL 
YEAR GRANTS 


State allocation divided by 
panel approved request 


Current law HR 72481 


50 States and the District of 
Columbia 


Arizona... 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado. ___ 
Connecticut. 
Delaware... 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana.. 
Maine... 
Maryland.. 
Massachusetts 


Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 


New Jersey.. 
New Mexico 
New York... 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota. 
Ohio... 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina.. 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee... 


Washington... 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 


1 H.R. 7248 gives the commissioner authority to distribute 10 
acne the amount available, in this case an additional 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Tilinois will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. What is the disposi- 
tion of the gentleman’s request for put- 
ting a table in the Recor at this point? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will ad- 
vise the gentleman from Illinois that 
the gentleman from Minnesota did not 
make a unanimous-consent request at 
this time to include extraneous matter, 
since that request will have to be made 
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in the House rather than in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

It Was the understanding of the Chair 
that the gentleman from Minnesota sim- 
ply detailed his intention to seek that 
unanimous consent when the Committee 
rises and we are back in the House. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PELLY 


Mr, PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
seeking to propound a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. PELLY. I am not, Mr. Chairman. 
I have a privileged motion. I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Washington insist upon his mo- 
tion? 

Mr. PELLY. Well, if the chairman of 
the committee or the ranking member 
has any justification as to why we should 
continue this slaughter, I would be glad 
to withdraw it. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Speaking of tables, could 
the distinguished gentleman in the chair 
tell us when we might have a look at the 
supper table this evening? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
informally in response to the parliamen- 
tary inquiry of the gentleman from Iowa 
that it is the Chair’s understanding that 
a general agreement has been reached 
between the gentlewoman from Oregon 


(Mrs, GREEN), the manager of the bill, 
and the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr, 


Quire), the ranking minority member, 
that the Committee would attempt to 
proceed hopefully to title VIII, if possi- 
ble, by 6 o’clock, and at that time it would 
be the purpose of the majority and the 
minority that the Committee should 
rise. 

Mr. PELLY. By 6 o’clock we will not 
have the figures such as were mentioned 
by the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. QUE) and the gentlewoman from 
Oregon (Mrs. GREEN) a little while ago 
containing information on some of the 
amendments which we are called upon 
to vote. I think we ought to have a 
chance to cool off before proceeding 
further. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Washington insist upon his mo- 
tion? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my motion, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the motion is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE V—EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT 
OF EDUCATION PROFESSIONS DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT 

Part A—AMENDMENTS TO Part A oF TITLE V 


EXTENSION OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION PROFESSIONS DEVELOPMENT AND 
PROGRAM FOR ATTRACTING QUALIFIED PER- 
SONNEL TO THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 
Sec. 501. (a) Section 502(f) of the Higher 

Education Act of 1965 (the Education Pro- 

Tessions Development Act) is amended by 
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striking out “and” after “1968,” and insert- 
ing before the period at the end thereof the 
following: “, and such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each succeeding fiscal year ending 
prior to July 1, 1976”. 

(b) Section 504(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “and” after “1969,” and by 
inserting before the period at the end there- 
of the following: “, and such sums as may 
be necessary for each succeeding fiscal year 
ending prior to July 1, 1978”. 


Part B—AMENDMENTS TO SUBPART 1 oF Part B 
EXTENSION OF TEACHER CORPS PROGRAM 


Sec. 511. Section 511(b) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is amended (1) by 
striking out “and” after “1970.” and by in- 
serting after “June 30, 1971,” the following: 
“and such sums as may be necessary for each 
succeeding fiscal year ending prior to July 
1, 1976," and (2) by striking out “1972” and 
inserting “1977”. 

Part C—AMENDMENTS TO SUBPART 2 or 

Part B 
ATTRACTING AND QUALIFYING TEACHERS TO AL- 
LEVIATE TEACHER SHORTAGES 

Sec. 521. Section 518(b) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 is amended by striking 
out “and” after “1969,” and by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “, and such sums as may be necessary 
for each succeeding fiscal year ending prior 
to July 1, 1976”, 

VOLUNTEER SERVICE PROGRAMS 

Sec. 522, Section 518(a) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 is amended by striking 
out “the succeeding”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “each succeeding”, and by striking 
out “and” before “(2)” and by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “, (3) encourage volunteers (includ- 
ing high school and college students) for 
service as part-time tutors or full-time in. 
Structional assistants for educationally dis- 
advantaged children, (4) compensate such 
tutors and instructional assistants at such 
rates as the Commissioner may determine to 
be consistent with prevailing practices un- 
der comparable federally supported work- 
study programs, and (5) provide necessary 
training to teachers to enable them to teach 
other grades or other subjects in which such 
agencics have a teacher shortage”. 

INCREASE IN AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 523. Section 520(a) (2) of such Act is 
amended (1) by striking out “and (C)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: ‘(C) 
programs of such agencies to provide neces- 
sary training to teachers to enable them to 
teach other grades or other subjects in which 
such agencies have a teacher shortage, and 
(D)”, (2) by striking out “3 per centum” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “5 per centum”, 
and (3) by inserting before the semicolon: “, 
or $20,000, whichever is greater”, 


ELIMINATING CEILING ON AMOUNT FOR AIDES 


Sec. 524, Section 520(a) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by striking out paragraph (5) 
and redesignating paragraphs (6), (7), (8) 
and (9) as paragraphs (5), (6), (7), (8); and 
(5) thereof (as so redesignated) is amended 
by inserting after “because he” the follow- 
ing: “is teaching or”. 

Part D—AMENDMENT TO Part C 
EXTENSION OF FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 

Sec. 531. Section 528 of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 is amended by striking out 
“1971” each time it appears and inserting 
“1976”. 

Part E—AMENDMENTS TO Part D (IMPROV- 

ING TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES FOR NoN- 

HIGHER EDUCATION PERSONNEL) 


Sec. 541. Section 532 of the Higher Edu- 


cation Act of 1965 is amended by striking out 
“and” after “1969," and inserting before the 


period at the end thereof the following: 
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“, and such sums as may be necessary for each 
succeeding fiscal year ending prior to July 
1, 1976", 

SUPPORT OF VOLUNTEER SERVICE PROGRAM 


Sec. 542. Section 531(b) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (10) and inserting a semicolon, 
and by adding the following new paragraph 
at the end thereof: 

“(11) programs or projects to encourage 
volunteers (including high school and col- 
lege students) for service as part time tutors 
or full time instructional assistants in pre- 
school, elementary, and secondary school 
classes, especially for educationally disad- 
vantaged children;"’. 

COMPENSATION OF TUTORS AND INSTRUCTIONAL 
ASSISTANTS 


Sec. 543. Section 531(c) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “or” at the end of 
paragraph (1), by striking out the period 
at the end of paragarph (2) and inserting a 
semicolon, and by adding the following new 
paragraph after paragraph (2): 

“(3) compensating tutors and instructional 
assistants at such rates as the Commissioner 
may determine to be consistent with the pre- 
vailing practices under comparable federally 
supported work-study programs; or ", 


DEVELOPING AND STRENGTHENING PROGRAMS FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS AND RELATED 
EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 
Sec. 544. (a) Section 531(b) of such Act is 

further amended by adding the following new 

paragraph at the end thereof: 

“(12) programs or projects (including co- 
operative arrangements or consortia between 
institutions of higher education and junior 
and community colleges, or between such in- 
stitutions and State or local education 
agencies and nonprofit education associa- 
tions) for the development, expansion, or im- 
provement of undergraduate programs for 
preparing educational personnel, including 
design, development, and evaluation of ex- 
emplary undergraduate training programs, 
introduction of high quality and more ef- 
fective curriculums and curricular materials, 
and the provision of increased opportunities 
for practical teaching experience for prospec- 
tive teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools,” 

(b) Section 531{c) of such Act is further 
amended by adding the following new para- 
graph at the end thereof: 

“(4) projects or programs to develop, ex- 
pand, or improve undergraduate and other 
programs for training educational person- 
nel.” 


APPLICATION OF PART D TO INDIAN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 545. Section 532 of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 is amended by inserting 
“(a)” after "Sec. 532.” and by inserting at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(b) From the sums appropriated pursuant 
to subsection (a), the Commissioner may 
also make payments to the Secretary of the 
Interior to carry out the policy of this part 
with respect to persons preparing to serve 
as teachers of individuals on reservations 
serviced by elementary and secondary schools 
for Indian children operated or supported by 
the Department of the Interior. The terms 
upon which payments for that purpose may 
be made to the Secretary of the Interior 
shall be determined pursuant to such criteria 
as the Commissioner determines will best 
carry out the policy of this part”. 

Part F—AMENDMENTS TO Part E (PROGRAMS 
OF TRAINING FOR HIGHER EDUCATION PER- 
SONNEL) 

Sec. 551. Section 543 of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 is amended by striking out 
“and” after “1969,” and by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
“, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each succeeding fiscal year ending prior to 
July 1, 1976”. 
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Part G—TRaININc AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 

Sec. 561. Section 555 of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 is amended by striking out 
“and” after “1971,” and by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
“, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each succeeding fiscal year ending prior to 
July 1, 1976". 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that title V be considered 
as read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take the full 
5 minutes. Supposedly, a unanimous- 
consent request will be made later to in- 
clude a table at this point in the RECORD. 
I merely want to point out that, while 
any Member has that privilege, so far as 
I know there is no certainty that the 
table to be presented, which may or may 
not reflect on the votes of a Member, 
necessarily reflects the situation as it 
truly existed. So I am not too sure as to 
what is the value of that table at this 
point in the RECORD. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MEEDS 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MEEDS: Page 
156, after line 24, insert the following: 

FELLOWSHIPS IN SCHOOL NURSING 

Sec. 532. Section 521 of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 is amended by inserting 
“school nursing,” after “such as library 
science,”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Washington is recognized for 5 minutes 
in support of his amendment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is an amendment which has 
been discussed. The minority member, 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
Quire) has also looked at this amend- 
ment, and it is my understanding that 
it meets with the gentleman’s approval. 
It certainly meets with my approval, and 
it is needed because of an oversight. I 
think it is a good amendment, and should 
be adopted. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I certainly 
do strongly support the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Meeps). It would enable nurses to 
go into the schools and be eligible for 
the training, and they are not able to 
take the training before the nurses’ 
training, so I support the amendment. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. Mzeps). 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE VI—EXTENSION OR AMENDMENTS 
OF CERTAIN OTHER PROVISIONS OF 
LAW 

EXTENSION OF PART A OF TITLE III OF NATIONAL 

DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 


Sec. 601. Section 301 of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 is amended by 
inserting after “1971,” the following: “and 
for each succeeding fiscal year ending prior 
to July 1, 1976,”, and by striking out “July 1, 
1971” and inserting “July 1, 1976”. 


EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF TITLE IV OF THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT OF 1958 


Sec. 602. (a) The first sentence of section 
402(a) of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 is amended by striking out “seven 
succeeding fiscal years” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “ten succeeding fiscal years”. 

(b) Section 403 of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 


“AWARD OF FELLOWSHIPS AND APPROVAL OF 
INSTITUTIONS 

“Sec. 403. (a) Of the total number of fel- 
lowships authorized by section 402(a) to be 
awarded during a fiscal year (1) not less than 
one-third shall be awarded to individuals 
accepted for study in graduate programs ap- 
proved by the Commissioner under this sec- 
tion, and (2) the remainder shall be awarded 
on such bases as he may determine, subject 
to the provisions of subsection (c). The Com- 
missioner shall approve a graduate program 
of an institution of higher education only 
upon application by the institution and only 
upon his finding that the application con- 
tains satisfactory assurance that the institu- 
tion will provide special orientation and prac- 
tical experiences designed to prepare its fel- 
lowship recipients for academic careers at 
some level of education beyond the high 
school. 

“(b) In determining priorities and proce- 
dures for the award of fellowships under this 
section, the Commissioner shall— 

“(1) take into account present and pro- 
jected needs for highly trained teachers in 
all areas of education beyond the high school, 

“(2) give special attention to those insti- 
tutions which have developed new doctoral- 
level programs especially tailored to prepare 
classroom teachers, 

“(3) consider the need to prepare a larger 
number of teachers and other academic lead- 
ers from minority groups, but nothing con- 
tained in this clause shall be interpreted 
to require any educational institution to 
grant preference or disparate treatment to 
the members of one minority group on ac- 
count of an imbalance which may exist with 
respect to the total number or percentage 
of persons of that group participating in or 
receiving the benefits of this program, in 
comparison with the total mumber or per- 
centage of persons of that group in any com- 
munity, State, section, or other area, 

“(4) assure that at least one-half of all 
new fellowship recipients have demonstrated 
their competence outside of a higher educa- 
tion setting for at least two years subsequent 
to the completion of their undergraduate 
studies, 

“(5) allow a fellowship recipient to inter- 
rupt his studies for up to one year for the 
purpose of work, travel, or independent study 
away from the campus, except that no sti- 
pend or travel expenses may be paid for such 
period, and 

“(6) seek to achieve a reasonably equitable 
geographical distribution of graduate pro- 
grams approved under this section, based 
upon such factors as student enrollments in 
institutions of higher education and popula- 
tion. 

“(c) Reciplents of fellowships under this 
title shall be persons who are interested in 
an academic career in educational programs 


beyond the high school and are pursuing, or 
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intend to pursue, a course of study leading 
to a degree of doctor of philosophy, doctor 
of arts, or an equivalent degree. 

“(d) No fellowship shall be awarded under 
this title for study at a school or department 
of divinity. For the purposes of this sub- 
section, the term ‘school or department of 
divinity means an institution or department 
or branch of an institution, whose program 
is specifically for the education of students 
to prepare them to become ministers of re- 
ligion or to enter upon some other religious 
vocation or to prepare them to teach theo- 
logical subjects.” 

(c) Section 404(b) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) The Commissioner shall (in addition 
to the stipends paid to persons under sub- 
section (&)) pay to the institution of higher 
education at which such person is pursuing 
his course of study, in lieu of tuition charged 
such person, such amounts as the Commis- 
sioner may determine to be consistent with 
prevailing practices under comparable fed- 
erally supported programs, except that such 
amount shall not exceed $4,000 per academic 
year for any such person.” 


EXTENSION AND EXPANSION OF TITLE VI OF THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


Sec. 603. (a) Section 601(a) of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to or contracts with institutions of 
higher education for the purposes of estab- 
lishing, equipping, and operating graduate 
and undergraduate centers and programs for 
the teaching of any modern foreign language, 
for instruction in other fields needed to 
provide a full understanding of the areas, 
regions, or countries in which such lan- 
guage is commonly used, or for research and 
training in international studies and the 
international aspects of professional and 
other fields of study. Any such grant or 
contract may cover all or part of the cost 
of the establishment or operation of a cen- 
ter or program, including the costs of faculty, 
staff, and student travel in foreign areas, 
regions, or countries, and the costs of travel 
of foreign scholars to teach or conduct re- 
search, and shall be made on such condi- 
tions as the Secretary finds necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this section.” 

(b) Section 601(b) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary is also authorized to 
pay stipends to individuals undergoing ad- 
vanced training in any center or under any 
program receiving Federal financial assist- 
ance under this title, including allowances 
for dependents and for travel for research 
and study here and abroad, but only upon 
reasonable assurance that the recipients of 
such stipends will, on completion of their 
training, be available for teaching service in 
an institution of higher education or ele- 
mentary or secondary school, or such other 
service of a public nature as may be per- 
mitted in the regulations of the Secretary.” 

(c) Section 601 of such Act is further 
amended by adding a new subsection (c), to 
read as follows: 

“(c) No funds may be expended under this 
title for undergraduate travel except in ac- 
cordance with rules prescribed by the Sec- 
retary setting forth policies and procedures 
to assure that Federal funds made available 
for such travel are expended as part of a 
formal program of supervised study.” 

(d) Section 603 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “and” after “1970,” and by in- 
serting after “1971,” the following: “and 
such sums as may be necessary for each suc- 
Sone fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 


EXTENSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1966 

Sec. 604. Section 105(a) of the Interna- 

tional Education Act of 1966 is amended by 

striking out “and” after “1968,” and by in- 
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serting after “1971” the following: “and such 
sums as may be necessary for each succeeding 
fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1976,”’. 
EXTENSION OF PROGRAM TO ASSIST INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE ACQUISITION OF EQUIPMENT 

Sec. 605. (a) Section 601(b) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is amended by striking 
out “two” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“seven”, 

(b) Section 601(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “two succeeding fiscal years” 
and inserting “seven succeeding fiscal years”. 


EXTENSION OF NETWORKS FOR KNOWLEDGE 
PROGRAM 


Sec. 606. Section 802 of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 is amended by striking out 
“and” after “1970,” and by inserting after 
“June 30, 1971” the following: “, and such 
sums as may be necessary for each succeeding 
fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1976". 


EXTENSION OF PUBLIC SERVICE EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 607. Section 925 of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 is amended by striking out 
“and” after “1970,” and by inserting after 
“June 30, 1971," the following: “and such 
sums as may be necessary for each succeed- 
ing fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1976,”. 


EXTENSION OF PROGRAMS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF 
GRADUATE EDUCATION 


Sec. 609. Section 1002(a) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 is amended by striking 
out “and” after “1970,” and by inserting after 
“June 30, 1971,” the following: “and such 
sums as may be necessary for each succeeding 
fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1976,". 


EXTENSION OF LAW SCHOOL CLINICAL 
EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 


Sec. 610. Section 1103 of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 is amended by striking 
out “and” after “1969,” and by inserting after 
“of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1970, and 
June 30, 1971,” the following: “and such 
sums as may be necessary for each succeed- 


ing fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1976,”. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that title VI be considered 
as read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. M’CLORY 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCtory: 
Strike lines 3 through line 9 on page 166. 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, all that 
this amendment does is to strike out the 
provision for the extension of the Inter- 
national Education Act of 1966. 

In my opinion, this act should not be 
extended. It should be reworked and re- 
enacted if we are to have an international 
education act. 

The act has never been funded. 

I question seriously that it would be 
funded and it serves no purpose to ex- 
tend this. 

Actually, the bill provides for unlimited 
funding because it says the Congress 
should be authorized to appropriate such 
funds “as may be necessary” in order to 
carry out the provisions of this title. I 
think it would be most unfortunate to 
include that provision. 

While it is estimated on page 88 of 
the committee report that this program 
should be funded to the extent of $90 
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million per year, let me say that this is 
the kind of extravagance which would 
bring justifiable criticism to this Con- 
gress. 

The act itself which I undertook to 
defeat at the time it was put into law 
in 1966 was a most unfortunate enact- 
ment. It provides for all kinds of travel 
benefits for those in the higher echelons 
of education including their families. 
The act can be used to benefit private 
agencies, individuals, foreign nationals 
who may wish to travel, study or do re- 
search in this country, and in the most 
general language would permit benefits 
to professionals among the academic 
elite—and would do little or nothing to 
promote international understanding or 
any true international education. 

Let me say further that this enactment 
was unfortunate in the first place in that 
it was promoted essentially by an or- 
ganization that was itself interested in 
benefiting from this legislation. Accord- 
ingly, it is designed to enhance the in- 
terests of the members who lobbied for— 
and in a sense—drafted this legislation. 

I recall meeting the individual who 
worked on this legislation and who was 
loaned to the special committee. He came 
from some organizaion in New York 
which counts among its membership the 
very individuals and groups that would 
benefit from this $90 million per year if 
we ever would appropriate it—which we 
will not, 

It seems to me folly on our part to 
engage in this kind of extravagance and 
in this kind of rhetoric which is really 
meaningless and which gives an entire- 
ly erroneous impression of the Congress 
and what the Congress intends to do. 
I hope that this body will undertake to 
eliminate this from the higher educa- 
tion act. > 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the International Edu- 
cation Act was signed into law in Octo- 
ber 1966. The purpose of the act—and I 
speak as a sponsor, along with my dis- 
tinguished colleague—the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. Qute) on the other 
side, is perhaps not well represented by 
its title. For in point of fact, the principal 
purpose of the International Education 
Act is not to support education in other 
countries but to provide funds for the 
support of international studies and re- 
search, at both the undergraduate level 
and graduate level, at colleges and uni- 
versities here in the United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if we have learned 
anything in the last several years as 
we consider the role of the United States 
in the world, it ought to be that we do 
not know as much as we ought to know 
about those other peoples of the world 
with whom, it is clear, we are going to 
be dealing for a long time to come. 

I think it is significant, for example, 
that President Nixon has embarked up- 
on an initiative which will take him a few 
months from now to mainland China. 
The President’s trip is significant for the 
International Education Act which my 
friend, the gentleman from Minois, now 
proposes to kill. For it ought to be very 
clear to any commonsense observer that, 
in the years ahead, we are going to need 
to know for more than we now know 
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about the 700 to 800 million people of 
that particular country. Indeed, it was 
only a few years ago that the most dis- 
tinguished American expert on China, 
Mr. John King Fairbank of Harvard, 
could address an international associa- 
tion of oriental experts and say that we 
did not then have a half dozen senior 
scholars in this country who were ex- 
perts on Vietnam. 

All one has to do is to look at the ex- 
pansion of American business activities 
overseas to appreciate that the United 
States is going to be, during the remain- 
ing part of this century, much more 
deeply involved with other countries of 
the world, not less. 

We have expanding responsibilities in 
terms of our scholarly and academic re- 
lationships with other countries and it is 
clear as well that there will be increas- 
ing cooperation across national boun- 
daries to meet some of our most pressing 
domestic problems, such as pollution, 
transportation and urban development. 

So we need more and better education 
and other peoples and cultures, not 
less, and the purpose of the International 
Education Act is to help our colleges and 
universities provide that expanded and 
improved education to America’s stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Chairman, the International Edu- 
cation Act was put together with strong 
bipartisan support. The bill enjoyed 
very strong support in this body, al- 
though it even in 1966 had the opposi- 
tion of my friend, the gentleman from 
Illinois, as I remember very well. 

May I add that there was overwhelm- 
ing support for the legislation in the 
other body as well. 

Mr, Chairman, this committee should 
resoundingly reject the amendments of 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. McCrory). 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say in re- 
sponse to the statement made by the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. BRADE- 
mas) that I am, indeed, very interested 
in international education. As a matter 
of fact, I testified before the subcommit- 
tee of which he was the chairman in sup- 
port of an international education 
program. 

The reason that I object to an exten- 
sion of this act is that I think the act, 
as it was enacted, is a very bad one, It 
does a lot more than provide income for 
American colleges and universities, be- 
cause it does authorize outlandish ex- 
penditures for foreign travel, partic- 
ularly for the higher echelons, or what 
I think are called the academic elite. The 
program as devised by the gentleman 
from Indiana and his assistant from 
New York and the organization that as- 
sisted him would provide a kind of in- 
ternational organization in which the 
academic elite would be able to talk to 
each other. However, very little of the 
international education would permeate 
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to our society or our students and 
citizens. 

The program that I recommended to 
the committee, and to which I think 
they should have given consideration, 
would be one that was more at the under- 
graduate level, and at the secondary 
school level. I believe firmly that young 
people through foreign travel and 
through an expanded education ex- 
change program, can really get to under- 
stand the languages, the customs, the 
habits, and the history of foreign peoples. 
Through such a carefully planned pro- 
gram we could improve our understand- 
ing of the world at large. I am the first 
to say that we have such a dearth of such 
knowledge at the present time. 

So the program I would recommend, 
and the one to which I think Congress 
should give earnest consideration, is a 
greatly expanded and meaningful one 
which could develop international un- 
derstanding and not this type of limited 
opportunity which only reaches a very 
few, and which, as I said, provides extrav- 
agances of foreign travel, subsistence 
allowances for not only those who travel 
abroad but for their families. The bill 
would deprive the very people who are 
best able to benefit from a foreign living 
experience of any real opportunity to 
gain an understanding of foreign peo- 
ple or foreign nations. 

So, in the first place, to expand some- 
thing which is as poor as this program 
seems to me to be most unfortunate. We 
debated this question 5 or 6 years ago, 
and without the knowledge that we now 
have. To consider appropriating $90 mil- 
lion for this purpose I think is most un- 
fortunate and most regrettable at a time 
when we should be providing funds for 
more useful purposes. 

I should add in closing that the Inter- 
national Education Act was passed on 
the Suspension Calendar—without full 
debate. It passed by a margin of two or 
three votes. It is so much in need of gen- 
eral overhauling that I do not believe the 
sponsor dares to bring the measure to the 
floor—except in the way it appears in 
this bill. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, I hope, as expressed by my 
colleague from Indiana (Mr. Brapemas) 
that this amendment will be rather de- 
cisively defeated. It seems to me the 
argument of the gentleman from Illinois 
is, to put it charitably, not well con- 
structed when he says in one sentence 
that wa have nothing and then he wants 
to repeal that nothing. 

Well, we do indeed and in fact have 
nothing, and I am not persuaded by the 
argument that this program should be 
reconsidered and perhaps reduced to the 
secondary school and undergraduate 
level, when anybody who is familiar with 
the degree of sophistication required in 
international education, I think, should 
recognize the needs for the study at the 
graduate level. 

Actually the tragedy in this instance 
is that we have not yet succeeded in 
funding the International Education Act, 
although a great many of us have high 
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hopes that it will be funded. It should, 
therefore, in my judgment be left in the 
bill and the amendment should be de- 
feated. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I asked the gentleman to yield to 
see if we can arrive at a time to close 
debate on this. If I may say so, I hope we 
will be able to finish debate this after- 
noon and then get to title VIII and then 
allow the Members to keep their many 
commitments. 

Could we close debate on this amend- 
ment in 10 minutes or in 5 minutes? 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. QUIE). 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I oppose the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. I strongly favor the Inter- 
national Education Act and have for a 
long time. It grieves me that we have not 
put any money into it. If there is any- 
thing wrong with it, we ought to have 
amendments to change it rather than a 
motion to strike it out. I think it is ex- 
tremely shortsighted if we do not do 
everything we can to build international 
understanding among the peoples of the 
world, because the world is going to get 
smaller, and we, as Americans, just do 
not have enough understanding of other 
peoples of the world. I think it ought to 
be a program not just for diplomats, but 
for everybody who goes to an institution 
of higher learning and then goes into his 
chosen profession. He ought to have an 
understanding of peoples of other cul- 
tures, They are studying some things we 
never even get to. I think it would be to 
our advantage to have Americans under- 
stand better the peoples of the rest of the 
world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. McCormack). 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
certainly agree with the comments of the 
previous speaker. To say this study 
should be only at the secondary or under- 
graduate level is not suitable for this 
type of education. I think it would be 
unfortunate indeed to sacrifice this pro- 
gram now, simply because we are not 
Satisfied with the past performance. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Corman). 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
Mr. McCuiory’s motion to strike funds 
for the International Education Act. 

On September 16, 1965, President 
Johnson in a speech commemorating the 
bicentennial celebration of the Smith- 
sonian Institution promised to place be- 
fore Congress in the following year a 
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comprehensive program of international 
education, designed to improve the com- 
petence of U.S. educational institutions 
in the field of international studies and 
to aid the education efforts of develop- 
ing nations. In setting forth his concept 
of the new program, the President stated 
that: 

The growth and the spread of learning 


must be the first work of a nation that seeks 
to be free, 


In presenting his program to the 
Congress 4 months later, the President 
declared that international education 
cannot be the work of one country. It 
is the responsibility and promise of all 
nations. It calls for free exchange and 
full collaboration. 

The aim of this program is today as it 
was 5 years ago to strengthen our capac- 
ity for international educational cooper- 
ation; to stimulate exchange with stu- 
dents and teachers of other lands; to as- 
sist the progress of education in devel- 
oping nations; to build new bridges of 
international understanding. 

Though the aim of this legislation has 
remained the same over the past 5 years, 
the need for its enactment is greater than 
it has ever been. Through the marvels 
of satellites and mass communication, 
people in all parts of the world are in- 
stantly informed of news events that are 
occurring on the other side of the globe. 
The development of the jet age allows us 
to board a giant 747 and touch down on 
foreign soil thousands of miles away in 
a matter of hours. As the world continues 
to become smalier and contact between 
people of all nationalities increases daily, 
the need for international understanding 
becomes undeniable. 

Schooled in the grief of war, we know 
certain truths are self-evident in every 
nation on this earth: 

Ideas, not armaments, will shape our 
lasting prospects for peace. 

The conduct of foreign policy will ad- 
vance no faster than the curriculum of 
our classrooms. 

The knowledge of our citizens is one 
treasure which grows only when it is 
shared. 

It is for these reasons that I urge my 
colleagues to vote in favor of funding 
the International Education Act. 

Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Mc- 
CLORY). 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say I am very much interested in in- 
ternational education. However, I be- 
lieve if it were not for the title of this 
particular act it would not have much 
support here at all. Frankly, it does not 
provide much in the way of international 
education. It has never been funded. I 
question whether it ever will be funded. 

I believe the intelligent thing for us to 
do would be to discard this pretense at 
international education, which has never 
been funded nor implemented, and go 
back to work on a real international edu- 
cation act which could fulfill all of the 
hopes which the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. Quire) and others have ex- 
pressed. I would be glad to work with 
them and help them to get the funds 
necessary for such a vital program, but I 
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am against the funding of this particu- 
lar program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Brap- 
EMAS), 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr, Chairman, as 
I listen to the words of the gentleman 
from Illinois, I think it is clear that he 
has a misconception of the purpose of 
the International Education Act. 

Its purpose is to provide funds for col- 
leges and universities here in the United 
States, in every State in the Union, to 
strengthen international studies and re- 
search at the undergraduate and grad- 
uate levels. 

The gentleman from Illinois, if I recall 
correctly his statements of 1966, was in- 
terested in promoting an international 
literacy program. There may be some- 
thing to be said for such an effort, but 
that is not the purpose of the Interna- 
tional Education Act. I hope the gentle- 
man’s amendment will be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes, to close debate on this amendment, 
the gentlewoman from Oregon (Mrs. 
GREEN). 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, we would be glad to work with the 
gentleman from Illinois in improving the 
International Education Act. It may seem 
very trite, but it seems to me neverthe- 
less accurate that the dollars we would 
spend to build bridges of understanding 
will be dollars we will save in not having 
to spend them on military armaments. 

I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. McCrory). 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. McCtory) 
there were—ayes 18, noes 77. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Oregon or some other Member of the 
committee what this item is about: 
“Extension of Networks for Knowledge 
Program”? What is a “For Knowledge” 
program? What is supposed to be accom- 
plished under that title? n 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. The networks for 
knowledge program is nothing more than 
an authority that would make it possible 
for colleges and universities to cooper- 
ate with one another in the use of televi- 
sion networks, computer programs, in or- 
der to more efficiently use scarce eco- 
nomic and other resources. 

The program has, to my distress, al- 
though perhaps not to the distress of my 
friend from Iowa, never been funded, but 
it is a program that has enjoyed bi- 
partisan support on the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Mr. GROSS. It is a nice, euphonious 
title, is it not? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. It is not the title in- 
flicted upon it by the gentleman from 
Indiana, he must say to the gentleman 
from Iowa. However, the gentleman from 
Indiana thinks it is a good program and 
hopes some day it will be funded. 
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Mr. GROSS. The gentlewoman from 
Oregon just said the international edu- 
cation program would build bridges to 
understanding. It is my understanding 
we have spent more than $200 billion 
trying to build “international bridges” 
through foreign aid, and I do not think 
that has provided even one solid plank 
in the bridge of international under- 
standing. What makes the gentlewoman 
think that the international education 
program is going to do any better than 
has been done with all the other costly 
programs in the past? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Well, if my 
friend and colleague will yield, I prob- 
ably would prefer to answer that ques- 
tion by asking another question, which 
is, how we have really done much toward 
building peace by spending $100 billion 
in Southeast Asia. The programs do not 
always come out the way we want them 
to come out. 

Mr. GROSS. But still we keep them on 
the books even though they are un- 
funded and nobody pays any attention to 
them, We still clutter up legislation with 
titles of that kind. Is that not right? 
And is it not also true that the United 
Nations just burned a bridge, and a big 
one to international understanding when 
it expelled Nationalist China from the 
Tower of Babel? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I appreciate 
the gentieman’s rhetorical question, but 
I am sure he does not expect an answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE VII—HIGHER EDUCATION FACIL- 
ITIES 


Part A—EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES Act OF 1963 


EXTENSION OF UNDERGRADUATE FACILITIES CON- 
STRUCTION GRANT PROGRAM 


Sec. 701. (a) Section 101(b) of the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963 is amended 
(1) by striking out “and” after “1968,” and 
inserting after “1971,” the following: “and 
such sums as may be necessary for each 
succeeding fiscal year ending prior to July 
1, 1976,”, and (2) by striking out the sec- 
ond sentence thereof. 

(b) Section 105(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “and” after “1966,” and 
by inserting after “succeeding fiscal years” 
the following: “, and such sums as may be 
necessary for each succeeding fiscal year 
ending before July 1, 1976,”. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION FACILITIES 


Sec. 702. Section 106 of the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963 is amended by 
inserting after the words “construction of 
an academic facility” the following: “, in- 
eluding educational television facilities on 
and off campus,” and striking out “on the 
campus of such institution” wherever it 
appears. 

EXTENSION OF GRADUATE FACILITIES CONSTRUC- 
TION GRANT PROGRAM 


Sec. 703. Section 201 of the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963 is amended (1) 
by striking out “and” after “1967,” and in- 
serting after “1971” the following: “, and 
such sums as may be necessary for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 
1976,” and (2) by striking out the third sen- 
tence thereof. 

EXTENSION OF CONSTRUCTION LOANS AND 

ANNUAL INTEREST GRANT PROGRAMS 

Sec. 704. Section 303(c) of the Higher Ed- 
ucation Facilities Act of 1963 is amended (1) 
by striking out “and” after “1967,” and in- 
serting after “1971" the following: “, and 
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such sums as may be necessary for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 
1976," and (2) by striking out the third 
sentence therof. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND DESIGN STANDARDS 


Sec. 705. The last sentence of section 401 
(a)(1) of the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963 is amended by inserting after 
“Act” the following: “(1) have due con- 
sideration for excellence of architecture and 
design consistent with economical construc- 
tion, and (2)”. 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY FOR GOOD CAUSE 
TO RELEASE AN INSTITUTION FROM ITS OBLI- 
GATION TO USE A FACILITY FOR TWENTY YEARS 
FOR THE PURPOSES FOR WHICH CONSTRUCTED 


Sec. 706. Section 404(b) of the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963 is amended 
by inserting “unless the Secretary deter- 
mines that there is good cause for releasing 
the institution from its obligation” imme- 
diately after “section 401 (a) (2),”. 


PROHIBITION ON USE OF FACILITIES FOR 
RELIGIOUS PURPOSES 


Sec. 707. Section 404 of the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections (a) and (b), no facility con- 
structed with assistance under titles I and 
II of this Act shall ever be used for re- 
ligious worship or sectarian instruction or 
for a school or department of divinity.” 


Part B—New PROGRAM or INSURED LOANS FOR 
CONSTRUCTION OF NONPROFIT PRIVATE ACA- 
DEMIC FACILITIES 


Sec. 711. Title III of the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963 is amended by 
inserting immediately after section 306 the 
following: 


“ACADEMIC FACILITIES LOAN INSURANCE 


“Sec. 307. (a) In order to assist nonprofit 
private institutions of higher education and 
nonprofit private higher education building 
agencies to procure loans for the construction 
of academic facilities, the Commissioner may 
insure the payments of interest and principal 
on such loans if such institutions and agen- 
cies meet, with respect to such loans, criteria 
prescribed by or under section 306 for the 
making of annual interest grants under such 
section. 

“(b) No loan insurance under subsection 
(a) may apply to so much of the principal 
amount of any loan as exceeds 90 per centum 
of the development cost of the academic fa- 
cility with respect to which such Ioan was 
made. 


“RIGHT OF RECOVERY AND INCONTESTABLE 
NATURE OF INSURANCE 


“Sec. 308. (a) The United States shall be 
entitled to recover from any institution or 
agency to which loan insurance has been is- 
sued under section 307 the amount of any 
payment made pursuant to that insurance, 
unless the Commissioner for good cause 
waives its right of recovery. Upon making 
any such payment, the United States shall 
be subrogated to all of the rights of the re- 
cipient of the payment with respect to which 
the payment was made. 

“(b) Any insurance issued by the Commis- 
sioner pursuant to section 307 shall be in- 
contestable in the hands of the institution 
or agency on whose behalf such insurance is 
issued, and as to any agency, organization, or 
individual who makes or contracts to make 
a loan to such institution or agency in reli- 
ance thereon, except for fraud or misrepre- 
sentation on the part of such institution or 
agency or on the part of the agency, orga- 
nization, or individual who makes or con- 
tracts to make such loan. 


“CONDITIONS 


Sec. 309. Insurance may be issued by the 
Commissioner under section 307 only if he 
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determines that the terms, conditions, ma- 
turity, security (if any), and schedule and 
amounts of repayments with respect to the 
loan are sufficient to protect the financial 
interests of the United States and are other- 
wise reasonable and in accord with regula- 
tions, including a determination that the 
rate of interest does not exceed such per 
centum per annum on the principal obliga- 
tion outstanding as the Commissioner deter- 
mines to be reasonable, taking into account 
the range of interest rates prevailing in the 
private market for similar loans and the 
risks assumed by the United States. The 
Commissioner may charge a premium for 
such insurance in an amount reasonably de- 
termined by him to be necessary to cover 
administrative expenses and probable losses 
under section 307 and 308. Such insurance 
shall be subject to such further terms and 
conditions as the Commissioner determines 
to be necessary.” 

MAKING REVOLVING LOAN FUND AVAILABLE FOR 

LOAN INSURANCE 


Sec. 712. (a) Section 305 of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the heading therefor 
and inserting “Revolving Loan and Insurance 
Fund” in lieu thereof; 

(2) by inserting “and loan insurance” 
immediately after “academic facilities loans” 
in the first sentence thereof; and 

(3) by imserting “or loan insurance” im- 
mediately following “any loans” in the sec- 
ond sentence thereof. (b) Section 303(c) of 
such Act is amended— 

(1) by imserting “and may insure loans” 
immediately after “academic facilities” in 
the first sentence thereof; and 

(2) by inserting “and for insurance” im- 
mediately after “for loans” in the last sen- 
tence thereof. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 713. The amendments made by sec- 
tion 711 shall be effective July 1, 1972, and 
the amendments made by section 712 shall 


be effective as if enacted on the date of en- 
actment of section 305 of such Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963. 


Part C—GvUARANTEE OF LOANS FoR EDUCA- 
TIONAL DELIVERY SYSTEMS 


Sec. 721. Title III of the Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 


“GUARANTEE OF LOANS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
DELIVERY SYSTEMS 


“Sec. 310. (a) To encourage institutions 
of higher education to develop and use edu- 
cational delivery systems which, through 
technological means, permit carrying on ed- 
ucational programs of the institution in lo- 
cations away from the campus and out of 
the presence of the institution's instruc- 
tional personnel, the Secretary may guaran- 
tee, in accordance with the provisions of this 
section, the payment of the principal and 
accrued interest on loans made to eligible 
borrowers (as defined in subsection (k)) to 
acquire, install, and operate such systems, 

“(b) A loan may be guaranteed under this 
section only if— 

“(1) the loan is evidenced by a written 
agreement which provides (A) for repay- 
ment of the principal amount of the loan, 
together with interest thereon, over a period 
of not more than ten years beginning two 
years after the date the loan is made, (B) 
that repayment of the principal amount of 
the loan, and of interest thereon, will be re- 
quired to be made only from the proceeds of 
those charges (in excess of regular tuition 
and fees) made for the use of the educa- 
tional delivery system, (C) that the lender 
has a security interest (of such character as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary) in the 
facilities acquired with the proceeds of the 
loan or with charges made for the use of 
such system, (D) the borrower may accel- 
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erate without penalty the repayment of all 
or any part of the loan, and (E) such other 
terms and conditions as the Secretary may 
deem necessary to protect the financial] in- 
terests of the United States, 

“(2) the principal amount of the loan (to- 
gether with the principal amount of any 
prior loans to the same eligible borrower 
guaranteed under this section) does not ex- 
ceed $1,000,000 for such institution which is 
a participant in the system, 

“(3) the Secretary has received assurances 
satisfactory to him (A) that, where the sys- 
tem requires the use of the frequency 
spectrum under the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, that 
Commission has issued, or will issue, the re- 
quired licenses, and (B) that charges to 
users of the system (in excess of any charges 
for tuition and fees) will be sufficient to 
assure repayment of the loan, 

“(4) the written agreement evidencing 
such loan contains such additional terms 
and conditions as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe, and 

“(5) the Secretary has recelved assurances 
satisfactory to him that the use of the edu- 
cational delivery system will be made avail- 
able on reasonable terms and conditions to 
all institutions of higher education desiring 
to participate in its use. 

“(c) The total unpaid principal amount 
of outstanding loans which may be guar- 
anteed by the Secretary under this section 
Shall not exceed $100,000,000. 

“(d) Upon default by the borrower on any 
loan guaranteed under this section, and prior 
to the commencement by the lender of suit 
or other enforcement proceedings upon se- 
curity for that loan, the lender shall prompt- 
ly notify the Secretary, and the Secretary 
shall, if requested (at that time or after fur- 
ther collection efforts) by the lender, or may 
on his own motion, pay to the lender the 
amount of the loss he sustained upon that 
loan as soon as that amount has been deter- 
mined: Provided, That the Secretary may 
decline to pay all or part of the amount of 
the loss if he determines the lender has 
failed to exercise reasonable care and dili- 
gence in the collection of the loan. The 
‘amount of the loss’ on any loan shall, for 
purposes of this subsection and subsection 
(e), be deemed to be an amount equal to 
the unpaid balance of the principal amount 
of the loan, plus interest accrued thereon 
and unpaid at the time of the default. 

“(e) Upon payment by the Secretary of 
the amount of the loss pursuant to subsec- 
tion (d), the United States shall be sub- 
rogated to all of the rights of the lender 
under the guaranteed loan and shall be en- 
titled to an assignment by the lender of the 
note or other written evidence of such loan. 
If the net recovery made by the Secretary 
on a loan after deduction of the cost of that 
recovery (including reasonable administra- 
tive costs) exceeds the amount of the loss, 
the excess shall be paid to the lender. In ad- 
dition the Secretary shall, subject to the 
provisions of the Communications Act of 
1934, be entitled to an assignment of all 
rights of the lender and the borrower under 
any licenses and construction permits is- 
sued for the use of the educational deliv- 
ery system. 

“(f) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to preclude any forbearance for the 
benefit of the borrower which may be agreed 
upon by the parties to the guaranteed loan 
and approved by the Secretary, or to preclude 
forbearance by the Secretary in the enforce- 
ment of the obligation under the loan after 
payment on account of that guarantee. 

“(g) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to excuse the holder of a loan guar- 
anteed under this section from exercising 
reasonable care and diligence in the making 
and collection of such loans. 

“(h) For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘default’ means a failure of a borrower 
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under a loan guaranteed under this section 
to carry out any of his obligations under the 
terms of the loan. 

“(i) There is hereby established a loan 
guarantee fund (hereinafter in this section 
referred to as the ‘fund’) which shall be 
available without fiscal year limitation to the 
Secretary to enable him to discharge his re- 
sponsibilities on account of guarantees made 
under this section. There are authorized to 
be appropriated to the fund such amounts 
as may be necessary to carry out this section. 
Any amounts received by the Secretary in 
carrying out his responsibilities under this 
section shall be deposited in the fund, 

“(j) If at any time the moneys in the 
fund are insufficient to enable the Secretary 
to discharge his responsibilities under this 
section, he is authorized to issue to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury notes or other obliga- 
tions in such forms and denominations, bear- 
ing such maturities and subject to such terms 
and conditions, as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Such notes or obligations 
shall bear interest at a rate determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the current average market 
yield on outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States of comparable maturi- 
ties during the month preceding the Issuance 
of the notes or other obligations. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to purchase any notes or other obliga- 
tions issued hereunder, and for that purpose 
he is authorized to use as a public debt trans- 
action the proceeds from the sale of any 
securities issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, and the purposes for which securi- 
ties may be issued under that Act are ex- 
tended to include any purchase of such notes 
or obligations. The Secretary of the Treasury 
may at any time sell any of the notes or other 
obligations acquired by him under this sub- 
section, All redemptions, purchases, and sales 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of such 
notes or other obligations shall be treated as 
public debt transactions of the United States. 
Sums borrowed under this subsection shall be 
deposited in the fund and redemption of 
such notes or other obligations shall be made 
by the Secretary from the fund. 

“(k) For purposes of this section— 

“(1) The term ‘eligible borrower’ means 
an institution of higher education or a non- 
profit organization established and operated 
with the active participation of one or more 
institutions of higher education for the sole 
purpose of acquiring, installing, or operating 
an educational delivery system. 

“(2) The terms ‘acquiring’ and ‘Installing’ 
mean the procurement and placement in 
position for service (including planning 
therefor) of the technological facilities and 
equipment needed for the operation of the 
educational delivery system, including any 
new or remodeled facilities and equipment 
required by the system for the production, 
processing, and transmission of electronic 
signals. Such terms include the construction 
or repair of facilities needed to house equip- 
ment, and space, facilities, and equipment at 
receiving installations, except where such re- 
ceiving installations are equipped and op- 
erated by an eligible borrower as a part of a 
‘remote’ campus, distributing, or displaying 
educational materials (whether in an elec- 
tronic manner, or otherwise). 

“(3) The term ‘operating’ means the use 
of services of staff and technical personnel, 
the acquisition of necessary supplies, the 
maintenance of a debt service reserve, and 
other activities necessary to operate the edu- 
cational delivery system, but does not include 
the provision of educational services. 

“(4) The term ‘educational delivery sys- 
tem’ includes any system which by techno- 
logical means, enables a teaching classroom 
to be extended to reach students in remote 
locations, and, specifically, includes a tele- 
communication system which provides a net- 
work of communications via electronic 
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means over distance, including radio and 
television in broadcast, closed-circuit, or 
point-to-point service, data transmission, 
computers, and other electronic devices in- 
volving the use of the electromagnetic spec- 
trum and including apparatus necessary for 
the production and processing of such elec- 
tronic transmissions such as audio or video 
recording equipment, cameras, microphones, 
control consoles, microwave equipment, 
transmitters, towers, translators and repeat- 
ers, but does not include the apparatus re- 
quired for reception, distribution at the 
receiving installation, or display of signals 
so transmitted.” 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that title VII be consid- 
ered as read, printed in the Recorp, and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr, BOW. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against lines 5 through 19 
on page 173 on the ground that it con- 
stitutes an appropriation of the revenue 
of the support of the Government which 
falls within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations under the pro- 
visions of rule 11, clause 2. 

Now, under the rule, if adopted, there 
is a waiver of appropriations under clause 
4 of rule 21 and clause 7 of rule 16. How- 
ever, under the rule to which I refer, 
whick gives the Committee on Appro- 
priations the jurisdiction to appropriate 
revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment, it is not waived and the rule under 
which we are now working provides that 
“all titles, parts, or sections of the said 
substitute, the subject matter of which is 
properly within the jurisdiction of any 
other standing committee of the House 
of Representatives, shall be subject to a 
point of order for such reason if such 
point of order is properly raised during 
the consideration of H.R. 7248.” 

This is not a transfer of funds. This 
is the incorporation of a revolving fund 
into an insurance fund. This is properly 
within the jurisdiction of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Under the rule under which we are 
operating, although they have waived 
some of the rules on appropriations, there 
was no waiver of rule XI, clause 2. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I insist upon 
my point of order providing for the juris- 
diction of the Appropriations Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WRIGHT). Does 
any other Member desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

If not, the Chair is prepared to rule. 

It is quite true as the gentleman from 
Ohio points out that the rule under which 
this bill is being considered expressly 
makes in order any point of order against 
any title, part, or section of the com- 
mittee substitute which falls properly 
within the jurisdiction of any other 
standing committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The Chair has referred to rule XI(2) 
(a) to which the gentleman from Ohio 
makes reference and in which jurisdic- 
tion over certain matters is given to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Subparagraph (a) the Chair observes 
that the Committee on Appropriations is 
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to be given jurisdiction over the appro- 
priation of the revenues for the support 
of the Government. It appears to the 
Chair that the language in the section 
under dispute, section 712, refers not to 
an appropriation of revenues, but to a use 
of revenues which already have been ap- 
propriated and that the reappropriation 
of these revenues would not fall within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. For those rea- 
sons, the Chair is constrained to overrule 
the point of order. 
The point of order is overruled. 
POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against section 
702 beginning with line 19 on page 168 
down through line 2 on page 169 and 
against part C of title VII beginning 
with line 3 on page 174 down through 
line 13 on page 181 of H.R. 7248, as 
reported. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Would the 
gentleman be willing to make those 
points of order separately? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I certainly would; 
surely. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man} I concede the first point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Wricut). The 
gentlewoman from Oregon concedes the 
point of order offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia against the language 
in section 702 of the committee sub- 
stitute? Is that the understanding of the 
Chair? Section 702, the language begin- 
ning on line 20 on page 168 and conclud- 
ing on line 2 on page 169? 

Mr. STAGGERS. That would be my 
understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that the under- 
standing of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. That is, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia specified line 
19 on page 168. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stands 
corrected, The gentleman from Iowa is 
eminently correct. 

Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
desire to be heard? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I do on the second 
part. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WRIGHT). On 
the first point of order, if no other Mem- 
ber desires to be heard, the point of order 
is conceded by the gentlewoman from 
Oregon and the Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

The point of order, therefore, against 
section 702, beginning with line 19 on 
page 168 and concluding with line 2 on 
page 169 is sustained and the language 
referred to therein is stricken from the 
committee substitute. 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, part 
C of title VII would provide for loan 
guarantees for educational delivery sys- 
tems. To show the nature of those 
systems, I would refer the Members to 
section 310(b) (3)—page 175, beginning 
at line 19—which refers to instances 
where these delivery systems may re- 
quire licenses issued by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and to the 
definition of “educational delivery sys- 
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tem” in section 310(k) (4)—appearing at 
page 180, beginning line 23—where 
these systems are defined to include 
telecommunications systems, and radio 
and television broadcast systems. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also point out 
to the Members that the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, insofar as educational 
broadcasting facilities are concerned, 
has not laid fallow. In support of this 
statement I would point to the provi- 
sions of subpart A of part IV of title III 
of the Communications Act of 1934 
which provides for grants for educa- 
tional radio and television broadcasting 
facilities. 

These provisions were originally en- 
acted in 1962 and have been amended at 
least twice since that time. Since enact- 
ment of the Educational Radio and 
Television Broadcasting Facilities Act of 
1962, over $100 million has been author- 
ized to be appropriated for the construc- 
tion of such facilities. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
think that the point of order lies on this 
portion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Oregon desire to be heard? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to be heard. 

Mr. Chairman, with the severance of 
the two points of order that our esteemed 
colleague, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Staccers) was originally 
making, I rise to oppose only the second 
point of order since the Chair has already 
ruled on the first. 

Like the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee, I feel section 702 was thoroughly 
subject to this particular point of order. 
But when we deal with part C it seems 
to me we are dealing with a very different 
thing. First of all, there is no attempt in 
part C to amend any statute which is 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
There is reference on the bottom of page 
175, as my good friend has made clear, 
to the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. But if you look at the language of 
that reference there is no attempt there 
to change the powers of the Commission, 
and there is no attempt here to amend 
any law whatsoever; there is merely a 
reference to a situation which might pos- 
sibly exist. It makes clear that where the 
system requires the use of the frequency 
spectrum under jurisdiction of the FCC, 
that Commission will issue the required 
license, and so on, 

So far as that is concerned, of course, 
any laws that affect the powers of the 
FCC and any laws that affect the licenses 
are not within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, but 
there is no attempt to deal with such 
laws. 

The basic sweep of this particular part 
C does not go, as you see, to the amend- 
ment of any such statutes, and it does 
not deal with just such a subject as tele- 
vision, but where they are talking about 
the possible use of tape recorders or talk- 
ing about the possible use of computer 
hookups, or,-talking about a television 
licensee but not dealing with the control 
of those licenses, but merely dealing with 
the utilization of telephone lines. And 
we have hosts of bills which deal with 
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the utilization of equipment that is af- 
fected by other statutes than the statute 
before this body, that provide them, or 
before another committee. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would say that 
we are not here dealing with the amend- 
ment of any statute within the control of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, that we are merely striv- 
ing to make available to educational in- 
stitutions throughout the country the 
broad sweep of potential equipment and 
assistance which will aid in the educa- 
tional processes with which the institu- 
tions applying for loans are properly 
concerned, and with which this commit- 
tee is properly concerned. And that is all 
that part C deals with. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WRIGHT). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Sraccers) has raised a point of 
order against section 721 of title VII be- 
ginning on page 174, line 3, through page 
181, line 13, on the ground that the sub- 
ject matter of this section is within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and not that 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Section 721 in the present bill would 
add a new section to title III of the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 
to authorize the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare to guarantee loans 
to institutions of higher education and 
related nonprofit corporations for devel- 
opment and use of educational delivery 
systems to transmit what takes place in 
a classroom and on the campus to remote 
locations on or off the campus. 

The Chair observes that on pages 180 
and 181 the educational delivery system 
is so designed as to include a telecommu- 
nication system which provides a net- 
work of communications via electronic 
means over distances, and includes radio 
and television and other electronic 
devices. 

The Chair notes that while the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963, and 
amendments thereto, have been reported 
by the Committee on Education and La- 
bor, that committee in section 721 of the 
present bill is attempting to add a com- 
pletely new section to that act to incor- 
porate therein a subject which has here- 
tofore been within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce—that subject being the ap- 
proval, instaHation, and operation of 
broadcasting facilities. 

Clause 12(g) of rule XI confers upon 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce jurisdiction over the regula- 
tion of interstate and foreign communi- 
cations. Under that clause, the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has considered legislation authorizing 
grants for noncommercial educational 
broadcasting facilities to public institu- 
tions of higher education. 

As the gentleman from West Virginia 
has stated, the original legislation en- 
acted in 1962, and subsequent amend- 
ments thereto, were reported by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Therefore, the Chair holds that the 
subject of Federal loans for television fa- 
cilities on and off campus for institutions 
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of higher education is within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The Chair therefore sustains the point 
of order and the language identified in 
the point of order is stricken from the 
committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE VIII—HIGHER EDUCATION GEN- 
ERAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 801. The Higher Education Act of 1965 
is amended by inserting after title XI the 
following new title: 


“TITLE XIT—GENERAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


“Part A—INSTITUTIONAL ASSISTANCE 
“FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 1201. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that an emergency condition has 
arisen which threatens the continued ability 
of many institutions of higher education to 
provide the education necessary to enable 
our citizens to make their full contribution 
to the Nation’s economic and cultural de- 
velopment. It is therefore the purpose of 
this part to meet this critical need through 
general assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment as provided in this part. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 1202. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year 1972 and 
each succeeding fiscal year ending prior to 
July 1, 1976, to carry out the program of 
assistance to institutions of higher educa- 
tion under this part, an amount equal to 
the aggregate amount determined for all in- 
stitutions of higher education for that year 
under paragraphs (2) and (3) of section 1203 
(a). Of the amount so appropriated for a fis- 
cal year, two-thirds shall be available only for 
general education assistance grants under 
section 1203(a) and one-third shall be avail- 
able only for cost of education grants un- 
der section 1203(b). 


“ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 1203. (a)(1). From two-thirds of 
the sums appropriated under section 1202 for 
a fiscal year, the Commissioner shall make 
a general assistance grant for such fiscal 
year to each institution of higher education 
in an amount not exceeding that applied for 
by such institution or in an amount deter- 
mined under paragraphs (2) and (3), which- 
ever is the lesser, Such a grant may be made 
only if any application therefor has been 
approved in accordance with section 1204. 

“(2) Subject to paragraph (4), the amount 
of the grant to which an institution is en- 
titled under this subsection for a fiscal year 
shall be the aggregate of — 

“(A) the product obtained by multiplying 
$100 times the full-time enrollment (in- 
cluding the full-time equivalent of the 
part-time enrollment for credit) of stu- 
dents in the lower division of the institu- 
tion defined as the first two academic years 
of instruction at the baccalaureate level, 

“(B) the product obtained by multiplying 
$150 times the full-time enrollment (in- 
cluding the full-time equivalent of the 
part-time enrollment for credit) of students 
in the upper division of the institution de- 
fined as the last two academic years of in- 
struction at the baccalaureate level in an 
institution awarding such degrees, and 

“(C) the product obtained by multiplying 
$200 times the full-time enrollment (in- 
cluding the full-time equivalent of the 
part-time enrollment for credit) of students 
who are pursuing a program of postbacca- 
laureate study. 

“(3) Subject to paragraph (4), in addi- 
tion to the amounts to be paid under para- 
graph (2), an institution shall be entitled 
to an additional $300 for each of 200 stu- 
dents and an additional $200 for each 100 
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additional students of the total full-time 
enrollment of such institution. 

“(4) If two-thirds of the sums appropri- 
ated for any fiscal year for making grants 
under this part are not sufficient to pay in 
full the total amounts that all institutions 
of higher education are entitled to receive 
under this subsection, the grant to each 
such institution shall be an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the amount to 
which it is entitled under this subsection 
as two-thirds of the sums so appropriated 
bears to the total amount all institutions 
are entitled to receive under this subsection, 

“(5) Determination of enrollment under 
this subsection shall be made on the basis 
of credits earned by students at the insti- 
tutions during the academic year ending 
during the second fiscal year preceding the 
fiscal year for which the determination is 
made. The Commissioner shall by regulation 
prescribe (1) the number of earned credits 
which constitute enrollment on a full-time 
basis, and (2) a definition of ‘credit’ to be 
used for such determinations which shall 
be substantially uniform for all institutions. 

“(b) (1) From one-third of the sums ap- 
propriated under section 1202 for any fiscal 
year, the Commissioner shall, subject to para- 
graph (2), make a grant to each institution 
of higher education in an amount equal to 
38 per centum of the aggregate of educational 
opportunity grants and work-study payments 
under title IV of this Act and loans under 
title II of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 made for such year to students 
who are enrolled in such institution, except 
that— 

“(A) such grant shall be equal to 50 per 
centum of such aggregate if the number of 
full-time students, and the full-time equiv- 
alent of the number of part-time students, 
enrolled in such institution during the most 
recent academic year ending prior to such 
fiscal year did not exceed one thousand, 

“(B) such grant shall be equal to 46 per 
centum of such aggregate if the number of 
full-time students, and the full-time equiv- 
alent of the number of part-time students, 
enrolled in such institution during the most 
recent academic year ending prior to such 
fiscal year exceeded one thousand, but did 
not exceed three thousand, and 

“(C) such grant shall be equal to 42 per 
centum of such aggregate if the number of 
full-time students, and the full-time equiv- 
alent of the number of part-time students, 
enrolled in such institution during the most 
recent academic year ending prior to such 
fiscal year exceeded three thousand, but did 
not exceed ten thousand. 

“(2) If one-third of the sums appropriated 
for any fiscal year for making grants under 
this part are more than or less than the 
amount necessary to pay in full the total 
amounts that all institutions of higher edu- 
cation are entitled to receive under this sub- 
section, the grant to each such institution 
shall be an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount to which it is entitled 
under this subsection as one-third of the 
sums so appropriated bears to the total 
amounts all institutions are entitled to re- 
ceive under this subsection. 

“APPLICATIONS 

“Sec. 1204. An institution of higher educa- 
tion may receive a grant under this part only 
if it submits an application therefor at such 
time and in such manner as the Commis- 
sioner shall prescribe by regulations. The 
application may be approved if the Commis- 
sioner determines that the application— 

“(1) describes general educational goals 
and specific objectives of the institution and 
the amount of institutional income needed 
to meet such goals and objectives, 

“(2) provides satisfactory assurance that— 

“(A) the proceeds of the grant will be 
used for programs of the applicant institu- 
tion consistent with such goals and objec- 
tives, 
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“(B) the applicant will expend during the 
fiscal year for which the grant is requested 
(from funds other than funds received under 
this part) for all educationally related pro- 
grams of such institution an amount not 
less than the average annual amount it 
expended for such programs the two fiscal 
years preceding the fiscal year for which the 
grant is requested, and 

“(C) the applicant will make such reports 
as the Commissioner may require, including 
a summary report describing how the grant 
was expended and an evaluation of its ef- 
fectiveness; and 

“(3) contains such provisions as the Com- 
missioner may require by regulation in order 
to protect the financial interest of the United 
States. 

The Commissioner may waive the require- 
ments of paragraph (2)(B) for any institu- 
tion for any fiscal year if he determines such 
waiver would promote the purposes of this 
part. 

“REPORT BY COMMISSIONER TO CONGRESS 


“Sec. 1205. The Commissioner shall report 
to Congress within 120 days after the close 
of each fiscal year regarding the effective- 
ness of assistance under this part in meeting 
the goals and objectives of institutions of 
higher education and in encouraging diver- 
sity and autonomy among such institutions. 
The Commissioner shall also make such rec- 
ommendations as seem appropriate regard- 
ing continuation, modification or extension 
of assistance under this part. 


“LIMITATIONS 


“Sec. 1206. No grant under this part may 
be made to, or used to support, a school or 
department of divinity or for religious wor- 
ship or sectarian instruction. For purposes 
of this section, the term ‘school or depart- 
ment of divinity’ means an institution or 
department or branch of an institution whose 
program is specifically for the education of 
students to prepare them to be ministers of 
religion or to enter upon some other religious 
vocation or to prepare them to teach theo- 
logical subjects. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec, 1207. For purposes of this part— 

“(1) The term ‘institution of higher edu- 
cation’ means an institution described in 
the first sentence of section 1601(a) of this 
title. A branch of an institution of higher 
education which is located in a community 
different from that of its parent institution 
shall be treated as a separate institution. 

“(2) The term ‘baccalaureate degree’ 
means an undergraduate degree which nor- 
mally requires at least four but not more 
than five years of full-time enrollment in 
an academic program for credit. 


“Part B—NATIONAL COMMISSION ON FINANC- 
ING OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 


“PURPOSE 


“Sec. 1211. (a) It is the purpose of this 
part to authorize a study of the impact of 
past and present support and the appropriate 
level of future support for postsecondary 
education from private sources and from 
Federal, State, and local governments. 

“(b) In order to give the States and the 
Nation the information needed to assess the 
dimensions of, and extent of, the financial 
crisis confronting the Nation's postsecondary 
institutions the study shall determine the 
need, the desirability, the form and the level 
of additional governmental and private as- 
sistance. Such study shall include but not 
be limited to (1) an analysis of the existing 
programs of aid to institutions of higher edu- 
cation, various alternative proposals pre- 
sented to the Congress to provide assistance 
to institutions of higher education, as well 
as other viable alternatives which, in the 
judgment of the Commission merit inclu- 
sion in such a study; (2) the costs, advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and the extent to 
which each proposal would preserve the 
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diversity and independence of such institu- 
tions; and (3) the extent to which each 
would advance the national goal of making 
postsecondary education accessible to all in- 
dividuvls, including returning veterans, hav- 
ing the desire and ability to continue their 
education. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 


“Sec. 1212. (a) There is hereby established, 
as an independent agency within the execu- 
tive branch, a National Commission on the 
Financing of Postsecondary Education (here- 
inafter referred to as the ‘Commission’). 

“(b) The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall provide the Commis- 
sion with necessary administrative services 
(including those related to budgeting, ac- 
counting, financial reporting, personnel and 
procurement) for which payment shall be 
made in advance, or by reimbursement, from 
funds of the Commission and such amounts 
as may be agreed upon by the Commission 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

“CONTRIBUTIONS 

“Sec. 1213. (a) The Commission shall have 
authority to accept in the name of the 
United States, grants, gifts or bequests of 
money for immediate disbursement in fur- 
therance of the functions of the Commis- 
sion. Such grants, gifts, or bequests, after 
acceptance by the Commission, shall be paid 
by the donor or his representative to the 
Treasurer of the United States whose receipts 
shall be their acquittance. The Treasurer of 
the United States shall enter them in a spe- 
cial account to the credit of the Commission 
for the purposes in each case specified. 


“FUNCTIONS 


“Sec. 1214. In conducting such a study, 
the Commission shall consider: 

“(1) the nature and causes of serious fi- 
nancial distress facing institutions of post- 
secondary education; and 

“(2) alternative models for the long range 
solutions to the problems of financing post- 
secondary education with special attention 
to the potential Federal, State, local, and 
private participation in such programs, in- 
eluding, but not limited to— 

“(A) the assessment of previous related 
private and governmental studies and their 
recommendations; 

“(B) the determination of the annual per 
student cost of providing postsecondary edu- 
cation for students in attendance at various 
types and classes of postsecondary institu- 
tions; 

“(C) existing State and local programs of 
aid to postsecondary institutions; 

“(D) the level of endowment, private, sec- 
tor support and other incomes of postsecond- 
ary institutions; 

“(E) the level of Federal support of post- 
secondary institutions through such pro- 
grams as research grants, and other general 
and categorical programs; and 

“(F) alternative forms of student assist- 
ance, including but not limited to loan pro- 
grams based on income contingent lending, 
loan programs which utilize fixed, graduated 
repayment schedules, loan programs which 
provide for cancellation or deferment of all 
or part of repayment in any given year based 
on a certain level of a borrower's income; 
and existing student assistance programs in- 
cluding but not limited to those administered 
by the U.S. Office of Education, the Social 
Security Administration, and the Veterans’ 
Administration. 


“REPORT TO CONGRESS 


“Sec. 1215. Not later than June 30, 1973, 
the Commission shall make a final report to 
the President and Congress on the results of 
the investigation and study authorized by 
this part, together with such findings and 
recommendations, including recommenda- 
tions for legislation, as they deem appropri- 
ate. An interim report shall be due no later 
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than December 31, 1972. The Commission 
may release such other reports and studies 
at any time that it may desire. 


“CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


“Sec. 1216. In order to carry out the pro- 
visions of this part, the Commission is au- 
thorized to: 

“(1) enter into contracts with institutions 
of postsecondary education and other appro- 
priate individuals, public agencies and pri- 
vate organizations; 

“(2) appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as may be necessary; 

“(3) employ experts and consultants in 
accordance with section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code; 

“(4) utilize, with thelr consent, the serv- 
ices, personnel, information and facilities of 
other Federal, State, local, and private agen- 
cies with or without reimbursement; and 

“(5) consult with the heads of such Fed- 
eral agencies as they deem appropriate. 


“HEARINGS 


“Src. 1217. (a) The Commission is further 
authorized to conduct such hearings at such 
times and places as it deems appropriate 
for carrying out the purposes of this part. 

“(b) The heads of all Federal agencies are, 
to the extent not prohibited by law, directed 
to cooperate with the Commission in carry- 
ing out this part. 


“MEMBERSHIP 


“Sec. 1218. (a) The Commission shall be 
composed of— 

“(1) two Members of the Senate who shall 
be members of different political parties and 
who shall be appointed by the President of 
the Senate; 

“(2) two Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who shall be members of different 
political parties and who shall be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; and 

“(3) not to exceed thirteen members ap- 
pointed by the President not later than 
ninety days after the date of enactment of 
this Act. Such members shall be appointed 
from: 

“(i) members of State and local educa- 
tional agencies; 

“(ii) State and local government officials; 

“(iii) education administrators from pri- 
vate and public higher education institu- 
tions and community colleges; 

“(iv) teaching faculty; 

“(v) financial experts from the private 
sector; 

“(vi) students; 

“(vii) the Office of Education; and 

“(vill) other appropriate fields. 

“(b) The President shall designate one of 
the members to serve as Chairman and one 
to serve as Vice Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, 

“(c) The majority of the members of the 
Commission shall constitute a quorum, but 
a lesser number may conduct hearings. 

“(d) The terms of office of the appointive 
members of the Commission shall expire after 
submission of the final report. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 1219. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $500,000 for the fiscal year 
1972, and $1,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing 1973, for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this part.” 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that title VIII be con- 
sidered as read, printed in the RECORD, 
and open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, 
I move that the committee do now rise. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will points 
of order lie against the title if we now 
rise, when we resume consideration next 
week? 

The CHAIRMAN. Points of order will 
be in order against matter contained in 
title VIII if they are timely offered and 
made prior to any further action of the 
committee on the pending title. 

Mr. HALL, I thank the Chair. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES 


Mr. PUCINSET. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. It was my impression 
that earlier today the Chair stated the 
agreement we had was that we were go- 
ing to go through title VIII or until 6 
o’clock, whichever came later. I was un- 
der the impression that that was the 
agreement, so a number of members of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee have 
remained since we have an amendment 
to title VIII. I just wonder what hap- 
pened to that agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman that the gentlewoman 
from Oregon has made a motion that the 
Committee do now rise. That is a privi- 
leged motion, that the Chair must put 
the motion. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. PUCINSKL. It is correct, then, to 
assume that the motion does somewhat 
contravene and contradict the agree- 
ment that was made? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair cannot 
entertain that as a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The question is on the motion that the 
Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Wricut, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7248), to amend and extend the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 and other 
acts dealing with higher education, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
WEEK OF NOVEMBER 1, 1971 


(Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I take this time to inquire of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader if he can in- 
form the House of the program for next 
week. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. In response to the inquiry 
of the gentleman from Illinois, it is my 
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intention to ask to go over to Monday in 
a few minutes, completing the legislative 
business for this week. 

Monday is Consent Calendar day. 

We have scheduled 10 suspensions: 

H.R. 2266—Emergency School Aid Act. 

H.R. 9961—Federal credit unions tem- 
porary insurance. 

H.R. 8389—Narcotie treatment in cor- 
rectional institutions. 

H.R. 9180—Temporary assignment of 
U.S. magistrates. 

H.R. 9323—Narcotic Addict Rehabili- 
tation Act Amendments. 

H.R. 2299—North Side Pumping Divi- 
sion extension, Minidoka, Idaho, project. 

H.R. 7854—Small Reclamation Proj- 
ects Act Amendments. 

H.R. 11232—Farm Credit Act. 

House Concurrent Resolution 387— 
Moratorium on whale killings. 

H.R. 3817—National Guard in the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Those are to be followed by the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement, H.R. 8293, 
which has been heretofore scheduled un- 
der an open rule with 2 hours of debate. 

Then, House Resolution 597, an inves- 
tigative resolution of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Tuesday the Private Calendar is 
scheduled, to be followed by H.R. 2, Uni- 
formed Services Health Professions Re- 
vitalization, under an open rule with 1 
hour of debate. 

Wednesday and the balance of the 
week the program is as follows: 

H.R. 7248—Continuation of considera- 
tion of the Higher Education Act. 

That is to be followed by H.R. 10729, 
Environmental Pesticide Act, under an 
open rule, with 2 hours of debate. 

Then H.R. 9212, black lung benefits, 
under an open rule with 1 hour of debate. 

Conference reports may be brought up 
at any time. 


REQUEST THAT ROLLCALLS DE- 
MANDED ON TUESDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 2, BE PUT OVER TO WEDNES- 
DAY, NOVEMBER 3 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to ask unanimous consent that any 
rolicalls which may be demanded on 
Tuesday, November 2, other than those 
on procedural questions, be put over to 
Wednesday, November 3. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may we ask the reason 
for the request? 

Mr. BOGGS. Yes; that is a reasonable 
request. On Tuesday there will be gen- 
eral elections—not primary elections but 
general elections—in upward of 20 
States. Many Members. feel that they 
have to be in their States on Tuesday. 
Normally we would hope to let the Mem- 
bers have additional time but, as you 
may note, we have a very heavy sched- 
ule for Monday. We have scheduled legis- 
lation for Tuesday. We would hope that 
the only record vote, if any, would be on 
a rule making H.R. 2 in order. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I find it un- 
usually strange that we should at this 
season of the year again defer a vote. 
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After all of the unwonted delays that 
the House has had in its legislative pro- 
gram, after all the inept scheduling, after 
adjourning at 12:35 on Tuesday last, I 
am constrained to object to putting off 
any further votes this late in the session, 
approaching the first of November. I do 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
PUCINSKI). 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is important to point out that H.R. 
2266, which was the first item on the 
Suspension Calendar Monday, is known 
also as the desegregation bill, formally 
called the Emergency School Aid Act. 
There has been a great deal of interest 
for and against this legislation. I would 
like to have Members fully appraised of 
the fact that this will be, as far as I 
know, the first order of business under 
the suspensions. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I just made the an- 
nouncement a moment ago. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I know, but I also 
point out that it is known by another 
name than the Emergency School Aid 
Act. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 1, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today, it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES FROM THE SENATE 
AND SPEAKER TO SIGN ENROLLED 
MEASURES DULY PASSED AND 
TRULY ENROLLED NOTWITH- 
STANDING ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that notwithstanding the 
adjournment of the House until Monday 
next, the Clerk be authorized to receive 
messages from the Senate and that the 
Speaker be authorized to sign any en- 
rolled bills and joint resolutions duly 
passed by the two Houses and found truly 
enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE ON WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the business in order 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule be 
dispensed with on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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A WINNING ORATION BEGINS 
GREAT CAREER 


(Mr. EDMONDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
1928, a young Oklahoman, a student at 
the University of Oklahoma, went forth 
and won the fourth annual National In- 
tercollegiate Oratorical Contest. It was 
an outstanding oration, well written and 
well delivered. Oklahoma was proud of 
this young native son and the people of 
his State predicted a bright future. 

Their predictions have come true. The 
orator went on to win a Phi Beta Kappa 
key and a Rhodes scholarship. He became 
a lawyer and served with distinction dur- 
ing World War II. After the war, he re- 
turned to Oklahoma where his election 
to Congress in 1946 marked the beginning 
of a distinguished career in public serv- 
ice. 

I am referring, of course, to our dis- 
tinguished Speaker, the Honorable CARL 
ALBERT, Oklahoma’s No. 1 citizen and the 
man who holds the highest office ever 
held by an Oklahoman. 

I have a copy of Speaker ALBERT's win- 
ning oration, delivered in May 1928, 
which I would like to have appear in the 
Recorp. I believe many Members of this 
body will find, as I have, that the Speak- 
er’s basic philosophy about this Nation 
and its Constitution were well formed 
while he was a student, and have re- 
mained constant through the years: 
WINNING ORATION: FOURTH ANNUAL NATION- 

AL INTERCOLLEGIATE ORATORICAL CONTEST 

(By CARL ALBERT) 

There is a great deal of controversy among 
the various nations today as to what type of 
government will best tit the institutions of 
the people. There have been more political 
experiments in the last twenty-five years 
than in any other period of the world’s his- 
tory. Bolshevism has erected its laboratory 
on the shattered ruins of an empire. Mus- 
solini feels that the salvation of his country 
rests in a restoration of the dictatorial idea. 
His several economic achievements have 
caused him to assert that Fascismo is su- 
perior to democratic government, Five hun- 
dred thousand Black Shirts stand in arms 


today ready at any moment to carry the or- 
ders of their chieftain into execution. Be- 
neath the muzzies of their muskets stoop 
the people of a nation. In America, however, 
the spirit of liberty still lives. The sword of 
Washington, symbolic of our democratic in- 
stitutions, always lifted in defense of Amer- 


ican freedom, has never fallen. Whatever 
force may rest in Mussolini’s assertion, 6000 
years of history plainly disclose that the 
government of the United States is the only 
government where absolute equality of free- 
dom is guaranteed to all the people, regard- 
less as to their class or creed. 
RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 

My friends, today, in any American com- 
munity on any Sunday morning, we may be- 
hold the American citizen as he steps from 
his cabin or his mansion toward the church 
of his choice, where he worships the God of 
his choice. He may be high; he may be 
humble’ He may be young and strong; he 
may be old and feeble. He may be draped in 
silk; he may be clad In tatters. But whoever 
he may be, if he walks beneath the protec- 
tion of the American Constitution, neither 
the scepter of king nor even the vote of the 
majority can close to the American citizen 
the doors of his church. Ladies and gentle- 
men, this right to religious freedom and 
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those other sacred rignts guaranteed to you 
by your Constitution differentiate you from 
the subject races of the world. They make of 
America what has been called a “land where 
all are kings, but no man wears a crown.” 

This government, which provides such 
blessings, vests all the power in neither the 
local communities nor Federal hands. It is 
the golden means between the two extremes 
of the past. America’s first united govern- 
ment was a confederation of States. But with 
the Articles of Confederation came chaos and 
black despair. On the other hand, strong cen- 
tral government has always been synony- 
mous with injustice and oppression. The 
traveler in Egypt realizes that the Pharaohs 
had an efficient government. But the gran- 
deur of the Sphinx and the Pyramids is 
dimmed by the shadow of a million slaves 
whose only reward was the lash of the whip. 
The temporal power of ancient Rome was tre- 
mendous. But the legend of Rome's great- 
ness must be told with the story of the cru- 
cified Christian! Centralization in England 
had meant taxation without representation 
in the American colonies. 


ALTAR OF FREEDOM 


Realizing the dangers of both confederated 
and centralized government, the constitu- 
tional convention formed our Federal repub- 
lic, truly termed “the only real republic that 
ever existed.” They formed at one mighty 
stroke a government at one time rigid 
enough to preserve its basic principles; flexi- 
ble enough to be applied to any new condi- 
tions brought in by the tide of time; con- 
servative enough to protect the individual 
from the changing winds of impulse; keen 
to preserve and secure individual liberty and 
to protect from all oppression; it is yet ever 
responsive to the will of the majority, for by 
empowering the people with the right to 
elect their representatives it gives them the 
right to make and enforce the law and to 
control and operate the whole machine of 
government. 

Like a magic wand, this Constitution con- 
verted what King George had called “the 
scaffold of freedom” into the altar of free- 
dom. It changed the scepter into the ballot 
box. It substituted jury trial for the guillo- 
tine. For the first time, the idea of individ- 
ual freedom became a fact—the living reality 
of the American citizen. My fellow-Americans 
this same right to individual liberty is yours 
today by virtue of the Constitution of the 
United States! 

As long as your Constitution remains in- 
tact your press will be free in its publica- 
tion and distribution of information. The 
doors of your church cannot be closed against 
you. No man may sell your private property 
on the public auction block without due 
process of law. No Federal official may cross 
the threshold of your home without a search 
warrant. No Federal power may cast you in 
prison without a trial by a jury of your peers. 
Let me repeat, my friends, as long as your 
Constitution remains intact, your liberty is 
secure. 

SURVIVES STRUGGLE 

The government of Cromwell went down 
with him to his grave. The government of 
Napoleon changed with his defeat. The gov- 
ernment of Kaiser Wilhelm died in the Hall of 
Mirrors. The government of Mussolini will 
fail with the failing of the strong hand that 
raised it. The government of Washington 
still stands tall and rugged. It emerged from 
the war of 1812 strong and secure. It emerged 
from the Civil War unimpaired. It emerged 
from the Spanish-American War grand and 
glorious, It emerged from the World War 
mighty and colossal. That government stands 
today, a palace of liberty, a castle of hap- 
piness, a tower of strength. It is your herit- 
age—a heritage worthy of princes. Live for 
it! If need be, die for it! And then will the 
sword of Washington be lifted in eternal 
victory, the victory of constitutional govern- 
ment! 
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AMERICA CAN SOLVE ITS HOUSING 
SHORTAGE 


(Mr, HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing two bilis designed to help 
solve this Nation’s critical housing short- 
age. 

The first bill, called the Housing 
Rights Act of 1971 states that when 
Federal tax dollars are used to back the 
building of houses, no barriers to ef- 
ficient construction methods will be 
raised by local building codes or by re- 
strictive contract provisions. 

Essentially, the bill extends the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment’s concept of “operation break- 
through” to a national level. This con- 
cept and effort has already succeeded in 
accelerating industrial housing tech- 
nology and securing private and public 
construction in removing the contraints 
on modern management and production 
of housing. The use of modular prefab 
units, presents us with the opportunity 
to reach our housing goals for this dec- 
ade of the 1970's. However, the way must 
be cleared so that we can apply the lat- 
est technology and build the millions of 
new dwelling units needed to ouse our 
growing population. 

By using the rule of thumb that hous- 
ing should cost 242 times annual income, 
the individual who earns $8,000 a year or 
less, finds that today’s residential prices 
are out of reach. The answer to that 
problem, I think is to provide housing 
that is within his income bracket. This 
can be done, for example, by techniques 
demonstrated in the development of 
modular housing that are not yet ac- 
ceptable to many construction unions 
and municipal building codes. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to meet our na- 
tional housing goals, we must have fair 
and equitable building regulations across 
the Nation. If the American taxpayers 
are going to foot the bill, as they do in 
federally backed housing, they should 
rightfully expect the benefits for new 
housing technology to be made available 
in all sections and to all people of the 
country. 

Now the second bill I am introducing 
is a tax incentive measure for home- 
owners that would permit a Federal in- 
come tax deduction of up to $1,000 per 
year, for the cost of repairing or improv- 
ing the principle residence of a home- 
owner. This proposed legislation, if en- 
acted, should contribute greatly to the 
rehabilitation of substandard housing 
across the Nation and consequently help 
rejuvenate blighted areas. 

The Census Bureau has discontinued 
classifying houses as deteriorated or 
dilapidated, but figures available for 
1960, reveal that almost one-fifth of our 
American homes were considered sub- 
standard at that time. Ten years ago, 
800,000 homes were classified as dilapi- 
dated. It is extremely doubtful that the 
figures have improved since that time. 
It 1s my view that the tax incentive 
measure will help alleviate that situa- 
tion. 

A not to be overlooked feature of this 
bill is the effect that it would have on 
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the economy. Individuals who improve 
their homes purchase many diverse items 
and services including lumber, paint, 
concrete, plumbing supplies, heating, and 
air-conditioning equipment. Even fur- 
ther benefits would come from the large 
number of workers who would be em- 
ployed to make the installations and fur- 
nish the labor to make the repairs. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, it may be that 
the most important asset of the legisla- 
tion is the relief that it will grant to the 
individual homeowner who is constantly 
faced with increased real estate taxes, 
school taxes, sales taxes, and other fi- 
nancial burdens which leave him little 
to invest for maintaining his own home 
in proper condition. 


ESPRIT DE CORPS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES DEMANDS DISENGAGE- 
MENT FROM VIETNAM 


(Mr. McCLOSKEY asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. McCLOSKEY, Mr. Speaker, I place 
in the Recor today a summary of evi- 
dence which indicates that the morale, 
combat performance and deterrent capa- 
bilities of our forces in Vietnam have 
deteriorated to a point where the national 
security is endangered. 

The situation is clear. Many GI’s in 
Vietnam are no longer willing to obey 
orders. To order an offensive operation 
today is to invite a wholesale mutiny. 
There is a growing danger of confronta- 
tion between American troops and 
their officers which could prove ugly 
and disastrous. There is likewise a 
growing danger of confrontation, if 
not combat, between the diminishing 
number of American troops and various 
groups of disaffected South Vietnamese. 

This being the case, I suggest that the 
President has an obligation, as Com- 
mander in Chief, to preserve the remain- 
ing esprit de corps and professional com- 
petence of our Army by disengaging from 
Vietnam at the earliest practicable date. 

If he fails to do so, the Congress must 
assume that responsibility. It behooves 
us to withdraw from Vietnam before the 
professional reputation of the Army as 
well as its deterrent capability in the fu- 
ture is damaged beyond repair. 

Let me cite specific evidence of the 
dangerous situation which is developing. 

First. On October 9, just over 2 weeks 
ago, six men in an American combat rifle 
platoon told their company commander 
that they would not go on a scheduled 
night ambush patrol on the Cambodian 
border at Firebase PACE. When threat- 
ened with the possibility of court-martial, 
66 other men, over half the company, and 
including 9 NCO’s, signed a letter con- 
firming the refusal to go on patrol by the 
six soldiers, and stating: 

“We are faced daily with the decision of 
whether to take a court martial or partic- 
ipate in an offensive role.” (Exhibit A below.) 


The American rifleman in Vietnam to- 
day is fully informed of the statements 
of administration political leaders that 
American troops are supposedly now 
withdrawn to defensive roles only. 

Second. The unit involved in this affair 
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was no ragtag, bobtail outfit; Bravo Com- 
pany, 1st Battalion, 12th Infantry is part 
of the 1st Cavalry Division which has 
earned a reputation as one of the best 
combat divisions in the Army. 

Third. The taped transcript of the 
young men’s reasons for signing the let- 
ter in question reflects that they are un- 
willing to fight because of the political 
posture the United States has adopted, 
and because of their realization that the 
Thieu regime is a police state. 

Fourth. A similar incident was report- 
ed in the ist Brigade of the 5th Mecha- 
nized Division during the period March 
20 through 23 when direct combat orders 
were refused by an entire platoon. 

Fifth. The mutinous attitude toward 
the Vietnam war is not confined to the 
Army. A recent petition signed by over 
1,000 members of the crew of the attack 
carrier, U.S.S. Coral Sea, led to a press 
release on behalf of those crewmembers, 
saying: 

We are going to stop our ships. And we, 
the military men, are going to stop this war. 
(Exhibit B.) 


Sixth. The President has had ample 
warning of the deterioration in morale 
occasioned by his policies of delaying 
withdrawal over a period of over 2% 
years. Over a year ago he received a let- 
ter from 40 young combat officers under 
orders to Vietnam. Their letter—see ex- 
hibits C and D—read in part: 

We, too, find the continuation of the war 
difficult to justify, and we are being asked to 
lead others who are unconvinced into a war 
in which few of us really believe. This leaves 
us with nothing but survival—killing or be- 
ing killed—as a motivation to perform our 
missions, but if this is the only thing we 
have to keep us going, then those who force 
us into this possibility—the military, the 
leadership of the country are perceived by 
many soldiers to be almost as much our 
enemies as the V.C. and the N.V.A. There 
is @ great amount of bitterness toward the 
military and toward America building up 
within the military forces. 

As the war drags on, the troops will become 
increasingly opposed to the war and increas- 
ingly bitter about going—it seems very pos- 
sible that if the war is allowed to continue 
much longer, young Americans in the mili- 
tary will simply refuse in mass to cooperate. 

This day is coming quickly—you must 
have us out of Viet Nam by then. 


A personal letter I wrote to the Presi- 
dent on August 12, 1970, enclosing the 
letter from the 40 combat officers in- 
volved was never acknowledged by the 
President—exhibit D. 

There is an ancient understanding 
among military men that the perform- 
ance of a combat unit—whether it be a 
rifle platoon, a regiment or an army— 
reflects the leadership ability of its com- 
mander. If the unit performs well, its 
commander deserves praise; if it per- 
forms poorly, the commander is prop- 
erly blamed. 

Throughout our armed services, the 
commander is the key to success or fail- 
ure. In the Marine Corps, we are some- 
times praised and sometimes condemned 
for cultivating “the cult of the com- 
mander’”—to look after one’s troops— 
to eat the same food they do, and then 
only after they have eaten—to undergo 
the same rigors of training they do—to 
lead rather than to direct. The term “fol- 
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low me” has a great deal of meaning to 
19-year-old enlisted men when asked to 
assault a heavily defended position. 

You may remember Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr.’s famous call to 
leadership in times of crisis—either in 
battle or in civil strife: 

Sooner or later we shall fail, but it remains 
for us to fix our eyes upon the point to be 
stormed, and to get there if we can. 


Storming a redoubt, or carrying out 
the even more difficult duties of a static 
firebase defense perimeter depend on 
leadership—the inspiration of a com- 
mander. 

In Vietnam this challenge rests with 
the Commander in Chief. It is to him 
that the troops look for inspiration and 
guidance—it is upon him where the bur- 
den falls to achieve excellence in military 
performance. This Nation badly needs a 
highly disciplined, skilled armed force 
in the decades ahead—an army with 
pride in itself, esprit de corps, combat- 
ready, willing to undertake any challenge 
which may occur, either as part of a U.N. 
peace-keeping force on the Israeli-Syrian 
border, as part of NATO forces, the Ger- 
man line of demarcation, or in the an- 
cient battlegrounds of India and Paki- 
stan should U.N. intervention be deemed 
necessary. We seek world peace under 
world law, confronted on the one hand 
with a growing nuclear confrontation 
with two other great world powers in 
Europe and Asia, and on the other with 
restive and militaristic regimes in many 
of the 120-plus smaller nations in Asia, 
Africa, America. The search for peace 
requires combat-ready military forces, 
ready to do battle upon 24-hour notice, 
not with hatred against any people or 
nation, but as professional police and 
peace-keeping forces, hopefully part of a 
united effort by the world community of 
nations. 

The need then for first-class fighting 
men and a well-trained competent army 
is perhaps as great as it has ever been 
at any time in our history—from Valley 
Forge and Yorktown to Guadalcanal and 
the Naktong Perimeter. 

If our Armed Forces do not meet this 
exacting criteria, should we not look to 
and question the performance of its com- 
manders, and particularly that of its 
Commander in Chief. This is no ordinary 
war we are engaged in. The purposes, 
tactics, and performance of our soldiers 
in Vietnam today are not directed from 
the field; they are conceived, ordered, 
and supervised in minute detail from 
the White House itself. Not since the 
Civil War and President Lincoln has an 
American President dealt so closely with 
the rules of conduct of American troops 
in the field. 

This is the President’s privilege. From 
the time of our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the expressed grievance 
against King George that “he has af- 
fected to make military superior to the 
civil authority,” we have recognized the 
President’s right to control the military. 

But hopefully this was intended to be 
knowledgeable civilian control—by a 
George Washington who was familiar 
with combat—who shared the privations 
and hardships of his troops at Valley 
Forge—by a Lincoln or a Wilson or a 
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Roosevelt who had a sensitive under- 
standing of the limitations of human 
beings asked to undergo the fears and 
pressures of mankind’s most terrible ex- 
perience—the killing and being killed of 
armed combat. 

The performance, morale, and disci- 
pline of our Armed Forces present a true 
test of their Commander in Chief's poli- 
cies and abilities. What has been the re- 
sult of President Nixon's first 33 months 
in office? 

How combat ready are our Armed 
Forces in Vietnam? How well disciplined 
are they? How is their morale? 

The answer is devastating. I doubt that 
any professional infantry officer in Viet- 
nam can point with pride to the morale 
and combat readiness of his unit. The 
President’s policies have nearly destroyed 
our armed services—their pride—their 
discipline—their morale—and now their 
combat performance. As one unnamed 
US. officer said recently: “No one wants 
to take risks in a cause the country has 
given up on.” 

For 244 years now, we have admitted 
that we sought no military victory—that 
our people did not want to pay the cost 
of winning in Vietnam—that our young 
men understandably do not want to fight 
and die there—to kill people against 
whom we harbor no ill will, in a cause in 
which we do not believe. 

With the publication of the Pentagon 
papers and a growing public realization 
of the enormity of the deceit practiced 
upon the American people—and even the 
Congress—in order to get us involved in 
Vietnam—keep us there—and justify our 
remaining there—it is no wonder that our 
servicemen rebel at being asked to stay 
behind to preserve the police state of the 
Thieu-Ky regime and to preserve the 
pride and prestige of a President who 
does not want to be the first American 
President to lose a war. 

Is it not understandable that no one 
wants to be killed in the last days of a 
war the country no longer supports? This 
is not the first instance of deliberate re- 
fusal to obey orders. Newsweek reported 
last week that such refusals have become 
a common occurrence in Vietnam. 

Fraggings today are commonplace in 
Vietnam. 

Disaffection extends not only to the 
Army in Vietnam. A recent series of 
articles on our NATO forces in Europe 
has shown widespread discontent, drug 
use, breakdown of discipline, racial con- 
fiict—and most important, a breakdown 
in combat readiness. 

I regret to suggest that this break- 
down can be traced directly to the Com- 
mander in Chief’s apparent failure to 
recognize that morale and a will to fight 
are as necessary ingredients of military 
power as missiles, guns, and tanks. 

If the military establishment has fallen 
to the low ebb it has, then I think we 
must ask the Commander to change the 
policies which have caused the decay of 
a once proud service. 

A policy of continued gradual with- 
drawal which can only further increase 
the rate of destruction of our discipline, 
morale, and professional abilities of the 
services in which so many of us were once 
proud to serve. Gradual withdrawal is 
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no more effective than gradual escala- 
tion. 

In the Congress, I believe we owe the 
Nation a thorough and immediate in- 
vestigation of the incident at Fire Base 
Pace as well as to the broader question 
of the present willingness to fight of our 
remaining forces in Vietnam. 

A Commander in Chief who asks peo- 
ple to kill, be maimed, or die to preserve 
only our own pride and prestige and that 
of a police state, not human liberty or 
national independence—must be advised 
that this endangers, rather than assists, 
his praiseworthy search for a generation 
of peace. 

Exurerr A 
OCTOBER 10, 1971. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: We the under- 
signed of Bravo Company, Ist. Bn., 12th Con. 
1st Cav. Division, feel compelled to write you 
because of your influence on public opinion 
and on decisions made in the Senate. 

We are in the peculiar position of being 
the last remaining ground troops that the 
U.S. has in a combat role and we suffer from 
problems that are pecullar only to us. We 
are ground troops who are supposedly in a 
defensive role (according to the Nixon Ad- 
ministration) but who constantly find our- 
selves faced with the same combat role we 
were in 10 months ago. At this writing we 
are under siege on firebase Pace near the 
city of Tay Ninh. We are surrounded on 3 
sides by Cambodia and on all sides by NVA. 
We are faced daily with the decision of 
whether to take a court-martial or partici- 
pate in an offensive role. We have already 
had 6 persons refuse to go on a night ambush 
(which is suicidal as well as offensive) and 
may be court-martialed. With morale as low 
as it is there probably will be more before 
this siege of Pace is over. 

Our concern in writing you is not only 
to bring your full weight of influence in 
the Senate, but also to enlighten public 
opinion on the fact that we ground troops 
still exist. In the event of mass prosecution 
of our unit our only hope would be public 
opinion and your voice. 

Sp. 4 Albert Grana, Sp. 4 David L. Pawpa, 
Sp. 4 Derek Paul, Sp. 4 Reuben Topinka, Sp. 
4 Michael McNamara, Sp. 4 Danny K. Cooke, 
Sp. 4 Thomas J. Bohning, Sp. 4 Edwin T. 
Karpstein, Pvt. Steve Ariganello. 

Sgt. Phillip D. Thompson, Sgt. Morris 
Bloomer, Sgt. Steve Britton, Pfc. Mike Moore, 
Sgt. Phillip A. Grandmason, Sp. 4 Dennis L. 
Tvon (sp.), Pfc. Royden O. Thomas, Pfc. 
Ronald James Patrick, Sgt. George J. Corey, 
Jr. 

Pic. Thomas L. Kendall, Sp. 4 Jerry L. 
Frame, Sp. 4 Dale L. Nichols, Pvt. Robert C. 
Tyon, Sp. 4 David L. Gibson, Sp. 4 Chuck 
Panoutulep (sp.), Sgt. Nick Demas, Sgt. Jan- 
us Shaffer, Sp. 4 James P. Stevens. 

Sp. 4 Ernest French, Sp. 4 Laurence L. Sav- 
age, Pic. Bennie McKenzie, Pfc. Stuart Wil- 
son, Sgt. Jerry Yancey, Pfc. Alfred F. Thomp- 
son, Pic. David Mepthbans, Sp. 4 Richard A. 
Neighbors, Sp. 4 Raymond D. Hoffman, Pfc. 
Charles D. Coulson. 

Sp. 4 Rocky D. Gill, Sp. 8 David L. Sher- 
man, Sp. 4 Ceasar Hastings, Sgt. Walter L. 
“Tex” Werull, Sp. 4 Steve Fugate, Pic. Walter 
M. Payne, Pfc. Asqueth B. Willis, Sgt. Rob- 
ert L. Jones, Pic. Teddy J. McGhee, Sgt. Gary 
J. Duderhoeffer. 

Sp. 4 Donnie H. Clements, Pfc. Randy L. 
Abernathy, Sp. 4 Joseph D. Parovich, Pfc. 
Nick Chandler, Pic. David W. Jack, S. Sgt. 
David A. Swallow, Pfc. David A. Lewis, Sp. 4 
Carlton Powell, Pfc. David W. Jack, Jr. 

Sp. 4 James H. Essick, Pfc. Charles J. Con- 
nell, Sp. 4 Carl C. Strieken, Jr., E~1 Kenneth 
K. Turner, Sgt. David A. Parr. Sp. 4 Joe De- 
Mann, Pfc. Lacy S. Ward, Pfc. Samuel John- 
son, Pic. Richard E. Peacock. 
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Exursit B 

Srop Our SHIP, San Francisco, CALIF, 
(A statement to the news media from crew- 

members of the U.S.S. Coral Sea—Oct, 11, 

1971) 

It has become apparent that the majority 
of the Americans oppose the war in Vietnam. 
But the government has refused to be 
guided by public opinion, It has also become 
clear to many that the responsibility for 
ending the war will fall on those more di- 
rectly involved: the military. The military 
man is given the task of carrying out the 
policy of the government without an effec- 
tive means of influencing that policy. 

Members of the USS. Coral Sea have 
begun taking a part in ending the war by 
starting the Stop Our Ship movement (SOS). 
We began with a petition to Congress with 
the goal of stopping our ship from deploying 
to Vietnam. 

On the original petition we gathered over 
300 signatures in three days when it was 
ripped off by two chiefs who turned it over 
to the Executive Officer. This action alarmed 
many people. After requests to return the 
petition were ignored, another petition was 
distributed along with leaflets explaining 
the goals of the petition. This petition now 
has been signed by over 1,000 members of 
the crew. 

Three sailors are now in the brig for their 
involvement with the SOS moyement. Pro- 
tests against the treatment of these three 
and similar harassment by the command 
have been ignored. A ship’s regulation now 
prohibits the distribution of any literature 
not first censored by the Captain. The com- 
mand is now attempting to rid itself of the 
ship’s most active spokesmen by transfers, 
discharges, and brig time. 

But the command can’t muffle the noise of 
the discontent that this war has caused. At 
this time another attack carrier, the Han- 
cock, has started a similar movement in pro- 
test of our involvement in Southeast Asia. 

We are going to stop our ships. And we, 
the military men, are going to stop this war. 


Exurerr C 
Pato ALTO, CALIF., 
August 2, 1970. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed is a copy of a letter 
sent to President Nixon from a number of 
officers in the United States Army. These offi- 
cers were members of Jungle Operations 
classes CONUS 70-1 and -2, which began Au- 
gust 19 and graduated August 31, 1970. Of a 
total of approximately 200 students in these 
classes, about 120 were active duty officers on 
their way to Vietnam, the remainder of the 
students being enlisted and National Guard 
personnel. Of the 125 officers, 40 signed the 
letter, and a similar number said that they 
agreed with the points made in the letter but 
were afraid of possible repercussions from 
signing. 

The signers of the letter urge you to make 
whatever efforts you can to bring this letter 
to the attention of President Nixon, as it 
may have trouble reaching him through his 
own staff. Permission to publish this letter 
in the Congressional Record is granted, but 
use of the signers’ names must be okayed 
individulaly by each officer. APO addresses 
should be available through the respective 
branches of the Army. 
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Fort SHERMAN, CANAL ZONE, 
July 26, 1970. 
RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President, United States of America. 

DEAR PRESIDENT Nixon: We the undersigned 
are all officers in combat branches of the 
United States Army, and are all on orders to 
Vietnam, Currently we are at Ft. Sherman 
undergoing training at the Army's Jungle 
Warfare School in preparation for our duties 
as junior officers in Vietnam. First of all, we 
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want to make it clear that we have accepted 
our orders, and that we are going to Vietnam; 
most of us will be there by the middle of 
August. Nevertheless, we have some serious 
reservations about the war and about the 
roles that we are being asked to play in it. 
We think that you as our commander-in- 
chief should be made fully aware of these 
reservations, because they are shared by a 
very large number of young men—officers 
and non-commissioned personnel—through- 
out the military services. 

At this point in the Vietnam War, it is 
obvious that America is not willing to go all 
out to win the war. The country is reluctant 
to send over the large numbers of troops that 
the generals still say will be necessary to 
win, At the urging of your military advisors 
you ordered the attack on the Cambodian 
sanctuaries, but public opinion forced you to 
declare limits on the duration and the pene- 
tration of the invasion. The country has been 
shocked and outraged by the My Lai and 
Colonel Rheault incidents—incidents of mass 
killing and assassination which are and have 
always been characteristic of warfare. The 
Americau people do not want to pay the ter- 
rible prices of war—they don't want to see 
their own young men killed, and they don't 
want to face the brutal acts which these 
young men must perform on people of an- 
other country. In short, America has not been 
sufficiently convinced that the things we have 
been told that we are fighting for—t.e., de- 
mocracy for the people of South Viet Nam, 
and protecting America from spreading com- 
munism—justify the methods necessary to 
obtain those ends. 

We, too, find the continuation of the war 
difficult to justify, and we are being asked 
to lead others who are unconvinced into a 
war in which few of us really believe. This 
leaves us with nothing but survival—"kill or 
be killed”—as a motivation to perform our 
missions, But if this is the only thing we 
have to keep us going, then those who force 
us into this position—the military, the lead- 
ership of the country—are perceived by many 
soldiers to be almost as much our enemies 
as the Viet Cong and the NVA. There is a 
great amount of bitterness both towards the 
military and towards American building up 
vithin the military forces. 

We find it hard to believe that you could 
not be aware of the extent of disaffection 
among the American troops; it is equally 
hard to believe that knowing about this 
disaffection you could hope to continue 
much longer to force young Americans to go 
to this war against their wills. As the war 
drags on, the troops will become increasingly 
opposed to the war and increasingly bitter 
about going. It seems very possible that if 
the war is allowed to continue much longer, 
young Americans in the military will simply 
refuse en masse to cooperate, thus causing a 
crisis similar to the current difficulties of 
the draft bureau. This day is coming 
quickly—you must have us out of Vietnam 
by then. j 

In your speeches and news conferences you 
often contrast the disaffection of the Ameri- 
can student protesters with the devotion and 
patriotism of our soldiers in Vietnam. We 
want you to know that in many cases those 
“protesters and troublemakers” are our 
younger brothers and friends and girlfriends 
and wives. We share many common causes 
with them. Please get this country out of 
Vietnam before we, too, become completely 
disaffected. 

The purpose of this letter is not to publicly 
embarrass you or the military—we are not 
sending copies to the press. We only want 
you as commander-in-chief to know that a 
large number of officers and soldiers in Viet- 
nam and on their way to the war haye seri- 
ous misgivings about the war and their par- 
ticipation in it. To this date, officers have 
remained silent about their feelings, but we 
think it important that you be informed of 
the widespread dissatisfaction amongst us. 
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We sign this letter knowing that it will 
be seen by your military staff before you ever 
see it—if it gets to you et all. We also know 
of punitive action taken by the Army to offi- 
cers who have written similar letters to you. 
Nevertheless, we must take chances to in- 
form you of these feelings within the Army. 
Since you and the country seem to have de- 
cided that Vietnam is not worth the awful 
price of victory, we plead with you to get the 
country out of this half-hearted war at the 
extreme earliest moment. 

Sincerely, 


Exam D 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 12, 1970. 
Hon. RicHarp M, NIXON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I hope you will read 
the enclosed letter from 40 young combat 
officers about to go to Viet Nam. It bears 
strongly on what you said to me at the 
White House three weeks ago on our policy 
of moving to a peace-time economy. 

The letter sets forth something I have 
long felt, but have been unable to adequate- 
ly express to you and many of my colleagues; 
nobody wants to be killed on the last day 
of a war, or during a withdrawal from a 
cause conceded to be lost. 

Once a retreat starts, it can only ac- 
celerate. It is too much to ask of any com- 
bat trooper or second lieutenant that he die 
to support a “transition to a peace-time econ- 
omy.” The 40 young Army officers who 
signed the enclosed letter are the necessary 
cutting edge of national policy. To my way 
of thinking, both their letter and their will- 
ingness to go into combat represent the 
highest idealism an American can offer to 
his country. 

I might add the thought that that aspect 
of “Vetnamization” which you presently es- 
pouse, the substitution of aerial firepower 
for infantry support, is not consistent with 
American idealism. If we are unwilling to 
ourselves die in a cause, we should not seek 
to substitute our impersonal bombs, napalm, 
and massive rapid-fire aerial gunfire for com- 
bat troops. This not only appears unworthy 
of us as leaders in the search for world 
peace; it also defeats the purpose of a coun- 
ter-insurgency effort where we are compet- 
ing with indigenous communists for the loy- 
alties of a peasant people. Our firepower and 
defoliation provide ample visibie proof for 
the communist argument that Amercans are 
indiscriminate in destroying people and prop- 
erty by the use of our advanced technology. 

If I were a Vietnamese, Mr. President, and 
your firepower killed my mother, sister or 
child, you would have my undying enmity 
and desire for vengeance, no matter how sin- 
cerely you professed the need to save me 
from the evils of communism. 

I believe that our past and present mas- 
sive bombing in Cambodia, Laos, and Viet 
Nam is insuring the ultimate success of na- 
tionalist forces in those countries which will 
share a lifelong perhaps unspoken but very 
real, hatred and contempt for America and 
Americans. 

I hope that you will consider these sug- 
gestions as constructive rather than critical. 
I believe my colleagues in the Congress are 
unanimous in admiring your dedicated un- 
dertaking of the immense burdens of national 
leadership and in our hopes for your success 
in reaching wise judgments. 

Respectfully, 
Pau N. MCCLOSKEY, Jr. 


PRESIDENT SHOULD VISIT THE 
HEADS OF STATE OF OUR NEIGH- 
BORS AND FRIENDS 
(Mr. HANNA asked and was given per- 

mission to address the House for 1 min- 
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ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, word has it 
that Robert Finch will leave soon as a 
special envoy to Latin America for rea- 
sons not now made clear. 

With the President of the United States 
carrying on personal diplomacy in visits 
to Peking and Moscow, it seems to me 
he should have Robert Finch setting up 
meetings in Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, 
Venezuela, Chile, and Peru in South 
America. If it is important for us to meet 
at high level with our adversaries afar, 
it should be equally important that the 
President visit personally the heads of 
state of our neighbors and friends. 

One would hope that the Latin coun- 
tries are not once again being given a 
second-hand treatment. It would be easy 
for them to conclude that President 
Nixon does not feel they are of sufficient 
importance to justify more than a cour- 
tesy call by a low-ranking representative 
from the President’s personal staff. 

I join with that group of concerned 
Congressmen and lay citizens who are 
appalled at the policy of neglect and 
drift now evident in Latin American af- 
fairs. Why could we not have at least a 
high level meeting with Canadian, Mexi- 
can, and American leaders, including 
heads of state, to discuss a joint plan for 
the Americas. 

Events in the world demonstrate that 
we are in a period of multinational ef- 
forts for regional development. Nowhere 
is there a greater need for regional de- 
velopment than in the Americas. The past 
efforts by us to foster U.S. programs for 
development have proven unproductive. 
Third world countries are not receptive 
to domination by one outside national 
interest. It is attractive to point politics 
in the direction of sovereign protection 
and read in the assistance a hidden 
program for modern-day colonialism. 
A multinational program avoids this 
stigma. 

It would be helpful for the American 
input to be North American in flavor 
rather than United States alone. Wheth- 
er one likes it or not, Mexico and Canada 
are in their economies and conditions 
closer to the underdeveloped sections of 
South America than is the United States. 
The need for mending strained and torn 
relations is great. The benefits to be de- 
rived are far reaching. We urge the ad- 
ministration to respond to our request 
and make some significant, high-level 
initiative in this direction. 


HEARINGS ON PROPOSED DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT 


(Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to announce that a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
will hold hearings on H.R. 6962, a bill to 
establish a Department of Community 
Development. This is an administration 
bill which I introduced by request. As 
you know, President Nixon has proposed 
to disestablish seven existing Cabinet de- 
partments and replace them with four 
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new ones. The bill for a Department of 
Community Development is one of the 
four. It will draw functional compo- 
nents from four existing departments 
and several independent agencies and 
commissions. 

In June and July of this year, the Sub- 
committee on Legislation and Military 
Operations. of which I am chairman, 
held overview hearings on all four of the 
department proposals. Those hearings 
are printed, and we plan to present a 
summary analysis of the issues developed 
in those hearings, In subsequent hear- 
ings, we will examine the specific pro- 
posals, department by department. 

The hearings on H.R. 6962, the bill to 
establish a Department of Community 
Development, will commence on Novem- 
ber 3, 1971, in the main committee hear- 
ing room, 2154 Rayburn House Office 
Building. Secretary George W. Romney 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development will be the lead-off witness 
for the administration. The hearings wiil 
start at 9 a.m. on Wednesday, November 
3, and at 10 a.m. on subsequent days. 

Our hearing schedule for administra- 
tion witnesses is as follows: 

November 3: Hon. George W. Romney, 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. 

November 4: Hon. J. Phil Campbell, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture. 

November 9: Hon. John A. Volpe, Sec- 
retary of Transportation. 

November 10: Hon. Frank Carlucci, As- 
sociate Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 

November 11: Hon. Maurice H. Stans, 
Sercetary of Commerce, and Hon. Philip 
V. Sanchez, Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Additional administration witnesses, 
representing agencies or functions to be 
transferred to the proposed new depart- 
ment, will be heard. We will also hear 
representatives of public and private or- 
ganizations, and individuals with special 
experience or information about the sub- 
ject matter. These are controversial pro- 
posals and we want to hear all points of 
view, for and against the reorganiza- 
tions. Members of Congress are invited to 
testify. We are setting aside November 
16 and following days for congressional 
testimony on H.R. 6962. Those who wish 
to be heard should notify our subcom- 
mittee office on extension 52738. 

The proposed Department of Com- 
munity Development would be built 
around the existing Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. The 
proposed new department also would in- 
clude major components from the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Transporta- 
tion, and Commerce. For example, the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
would be transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, along with the 
functions and staff of the Farmers Home 
Administration relating to rural housing 
and water and waste disposal grants and 
loans. The Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration—except motor carrier safety— 
and the Urban Mass Transportation Ad- 
ministration would be transferred from 
the Department of Transportation. The 
Economic Development Administra- 
tion—planning and public works only— 
and the Regional Action Planning Com- 
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missions—except business development 
and technical assistance—would be 
transferred from the Department of 
Commerce. 

Other agencies or functions proposed 
for transfer to the Department of Com- 
munity Development are the Appala- 
chian Regional Commission, the Com- 
munity Action, and special impact pro- 
grams of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, the disaster loan program of the 
Small Business Administration, the dis- 
aster relief operating functions of the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness, and 
grants for the construction of public li- 
braries from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

I want to make it clear, Mr. Speaker, 
that the proposals for executive reor- 
ganization come to us in the form of ad- 
ministration bills, which I have intro- 
duced by request. Draft bills were 
submitted by President Nixon with his 
message on reorganization of March 25, 
1971. The bilis cali for a massive reor- 
ganization unparalleled in American 
history. They are bound to be contro- 
versial in nature. Our committee is ap- 
preaching these matters wih an open 
mind. I promised President Nixon that 
his reorganization proposals would be 
accorded a full and fair hearing, and our 
committee is discharging that commit- 
ment. 


DISCHARGE PETITION NO. 10 TO 
RESCIND AND REVOKE U.S. MEM- 
BERSHIP IN THE UN. 


(Mr. RARICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
inform our colleagues that I have now 
filed discharge petition No. 10 at the 
Clerk’s desk to discharge H.R. 2632, a 
bill introduced by the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Scumrrz) to rescind 
and revoke membership of the United 
States in the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies thereof and for 
other purposes. 

Passage of H.R.2632 would remove 
the United States from the U.N. and 
the U.N. from the United States, thus 
freeing our people from the ever tight- 
ening yoke of international controls and 
the erosion of national sovereignty and 
constitutional government. 

The recent debacle of the expulsion 
of Nationalist China should bring home 
to every Member of the failure of the 
U.N. to even abide by its own charter 
and the degeneration of its present com- 
position into a circus to be exploited by 
the various Communist parties around 
the world as a command post for inter- 
national subversion of free peoples and 
democratic institutions. 

I urge all of our colleagues who rec- 
ognize the threat of the UNO to our 
country and our people, as do Mr. 
Scumitz and I, to sign discharge peti- 
tion No. 10 so that we may have an 
opportunity to remove this cancer from 
our shores and our leaders from its con- 
tagious infection before it becomes fatal. 

The American dream is freedom—not 
peace at any cost. 

Discharge petition No. 10 represents 
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a bipartisan effort on behalf of Mr. 
Scumitz, a Republican; and myself, a 
Democrat. 

The signing of discharge petition No. 
10 offers a chance to weed out the inter- 
nationalists from the Americans. 

I ask that a copy of Mr. Scumrrz’ bill 
H.R. 2632 follow: 

H.R. 2632 
A bill to rescind and reyoke membership of 
the United States in the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies thereof, and 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That from 
and after the effective date of this Act the 
ratification by the Senate of the United 
States on July 28, 1945, of the United Nations 
Charter, making the United States a member 
of the United Nations, be, and said ratifica- 
tion hereby is, rescinded, revoked, and held 
for naught; and all Acts and parts of Acts 
designed and intended to perfect and carry 
out such membership of the United States in 
he United Nations are hereby repealed, 

Sec. 2. That from and after the effective 
date of this Act all Acts and parts of Acts 
designed and intended to make the United 
States a member of the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations, or any of them, are 
hereby repealed; and all executive agree- 
ments, international undertakings and un- 
derstandings, however characterized and 
named, designed, and intended to make the 
United States a member of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations are hereby 
rescinded, revoked, and held for naught. 

Sec. 3. That from and after the effective 
date of this Act any and all appropriations 
for defraying the cost of the membership of 
the United States in the United Nations or 
in specialized agencies thereof are hereby re- 
scinded and revoked; and any unexpended 
and unencumbered balances of any such ap- 
propriations shall be covered into the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. That the International Organiza- 
tions Immunities Act of December 29, 1945 
(59 Stat. 669; title 22, secs. 288 to 288f 
U.S.C.), be and it is repealed; and any and 
all Executive orders extending or granting 
immunities, benefits, and privileges under 
said Act of December 29, 1945, are hereby re- 
scinded, revoked, and held for naught. 

Sec. 5. This Act may be cited as the “Inter- 
national Organizations Rescission Act of 
1969”. 


FIDDLING AROUND WITH 
“GOD’S TIME” 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Hosmer) is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, at the risk 
of inflaming raging passion in the De- 
partment of Transportation, the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
and amongst my colleagues representing 
most of rural America, I am going to use 
this occasion for my semiannual plea for 
legislative enlightenment in the form of 
favorable action on H.R. 5464, which 
would establish year-round daylight sav- 
ing time. 

This timing is appropriate inasmuch as 
come next Sunday morning most of ur- 
ban America reluctantly will be setting 
its clocks back 1 hour. Some, certainly, 
will forget; others, no doubt, will errone- 
ously set their clocks forward another 
hour; some people will drop their time- 
pieces and break them; and, of course, 
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residents of Hawaii, Arizona, and Michi- 
gan will do nothing, other than glow in 
the contentment that the rest of the 
country is now back in step with them, 
wherever that may be. 

Nothing, it seems, arouses American 
outrage and indignation quite like a sug- 
gestion to change the time of day. Many 
of our constituents seem to feel that mor- 
tal man should not be fiddling around 
with “God's time.” 

Our friends at the Department of 
Transportation and our colleagues on the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee take a more pragmatic viewpoint: 
They believe that legislation affecting the 
time of day should be considered about 
once every 50 years—but only if abso- 
lutely necessary. And since the last time 
bill was passed in 1966, they seem in no 
great hurry to act on H.R. 5464 much be- 
fore the year 2016. 

To those who argue that we should 
stop changing time altogether, I would 
agree. The bill Iam sponsoring with eight 
fearless colleagues—Mr. WYDLER, Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. MILLER of Califor- 
nia, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr, St GERMAIN, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. JOHNSON of California, 
and Mr. ROSENTHAL—would merely leave 
the clock where it is today. It would never 
more have to go back an hour on the last 
Sunday of October. 

You might think of the result not so 
much as year-round daylight saving time, 
but more as a new standard time, 1 
hour ahead of existing so-called standard 
time. It will put the hands of the clock 
at a location more in keeping with the 
needs of society in the 1970’s. 

America’s problems with time can be 
traced back to the fact that we left the 
business of establishing time zones to the 
railroads. That was in 1883 and it goes 
almost without saying that anything left 
to the railroads will go awry. 

In 1883, every railroad operated on its 
own standard time. There were over 100 
“standard” times in the United States at 
that point, eight different ones in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., alone. This may have been 
done accidentally, but more likely it was 
done by the railroads with malice of fore- 
thought so that no one would know when 
the trains were late. 

But in 1918, the Congress passed legis- 
lation to establish official time zones. 
That helped, but States, counties, and 
cities continued to set their clocks pretty 
much as they wanted on a local option 
basis. 

During the two World Wars, the coun- 
try went on war time to avoid the confu- 
sion of different times and to conserve 
fuel and electricity. 

Then someone rediscovered what Ben- 
jamin Franklin had thought of 200 years 
ago—daylight saving time. Ben awoke 
one morning in Paris to find his hotel 
room bathed in sunlight, despite the fact 
that he was a notoriously late riser. He 
decided—with a certain amount of 
logic—that the sunlight was wasted while 
he was usually sleeping and would be bet- 
ter used later in the day. 

However, not everyone agreed with 
Ben's judgment. Some places liked early 
time, others did not. The result was a 
crazy quilt pattern of standard and day- 
light times across the nation, even vary- 
ing from county to county and city to 
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city. This prompted one man to write the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that— 

Confusion bordering on anarchy reigns 
supreme, and anarchy is the mode of the day. 
By such means do states and nations pass 
through the gates of the graveyard of history. 


To prevent something awful like that 
from happening. Congress again came to 
the rescue, this time with the Uniform 
Time Act of 1966. It provided that day- 
light saving time should be observed on a 
statewide basis from the last Sunday in 
April until the last Sunday in October, 
unless a State goes to the trouble of vot- 
ing to exempt itself from daylight saving 
time all together. 

That brought new sanity to the situa- 
tion everywhere except in Hawaii, Ari- 
zona, and Michigan, which, in a pique of 
States rights fervor, promptly denied the 
copious benefits of daylight saving time 
to their citizens. 

The question being raised by H.R. 5464, 
however, is why should the clocks be 
moved back at all. If an extra hour of 
sunlight is deemed valuable during the 
already long afternoons of summer, does 
not it stand to reason that an extra hour 
of afternoon sun would be equally or even 
more desirable during the short, cold 
days of winter? 

Much of urban America answers yes 
to that question but, regrettably, rural 
America and drive-in movie theater own- 
ers violently disagree. The farmers worry 
about their milking schedules being dis- 
rupted. The movie people fret about 
when the curtain of darkness will clothe 
their profitable passion pits. Personally, 
I am more interested in disrupting the 
muggers’ mugging schedule. 

For example, tomorrow night, Octo- 
ber 29, with daylight time still in effect, 
the large work force here in Washington 
will by and large be out of the city and 
home before sunset at 6:11 p.m. 

However, on Monday night, Novem- 
ber 1, the sun will set at 5:08 p.m. East- 
ern Standard Time, meaning that thou- 
sands of men and women will be walking 
the streets, waiting for buses and driving 
cars after dark. 

And they will have to wait until Feb- 
ruary 2 to see the sun again at 5:30 p.m. 

Were daylight saving time kept in ef- 
fect all year long, the earliest sunset of 
the year would be at 5:50 p.m., leaving 
ample daylight for the safety and con- 
venience of the vast majority of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Many law enforcement officials in this 
country are convinced that year-round 
daylight time would have a favorable ef- 
fect in reducing street crimes. Their sta- 
tistics show that the highest crime peri- 
ods are those hours immediately follow- 
ing dark, which, in the winter time, 
means when the largest group of people 
are on the streets. 

Delaying sunset an hour in the winter 
would provide an opportunity for people 
to get home before dark, plus the added 
public safety of having the peak evening 
traffic hours in daylight. 

There are other potential social bene- 
fits of winter daylight time. Schoolchil- 
dren would have an extra hour of play- 
time in the afternoons before dark, even 
though it would mean their leaving for 
school about sun-up. 

It would also provide savings in fuel 
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and electric power, by adding an hour 
of daylight to the peak load hours of 4 
to 7 p.m. during the months of November 
through April. 

At any rate, since we have 6 months of 
so-called daylight time and 6 months of 
so-called standard time, if we have to 
standardize on one time period, it would 
seem eminently logical to settle on day- 
light time for the convenience of the 
greatest number of people. 

Besides, under such a system, we would 
once and for all abolish the trivia: 
“Spring forward, fall back.” 


NEW MAN, NEW PHILOSOPHY, 
GUIDING THE AEC 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Saytor) is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, there may 
be a precedent in the making inasmuch 
as I rise today to commend the Atomic 
Energy Commission and especially, its 
new chairman, Dr. James R. Schlesinger. 
In a particularly strong and revealing 
speech last week, Dr. Schlesinger indi- 
cated that the AEC is charting a new 
course for the future. 

The chairman's speech before the 
Atomic Industrial Forum of the Ameri- 
can Nuclear Society may be considered 
as a “watershed” in the history of the 
Commission and in the history of this 
Nation's efforts to find environmentally- 
safe sources of energy. 

Dr. Schlesinger’s speech is too impor- 
tant to be “capsulated” so I have in- 
cluded it at the end of my remarks in 
full. However, in order that our col- 
leagues can gain the “flavor” of the 
chairman’s tradition-shattering posi- 
tion, I must highlight a portion of the 
address entitled, “What is the AEC’s 
Role?” Chairman Schlesinger said: 

It is the responsibility of the Atomic 
Energy Commission vigorously to develop 
new technical options and to bring those 
options to the point of commercial applica- 
tion. It is not the responsibility of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to solve industry's prob- 
lems which may crop up in the course of 
commercial exploitation. That is industry's 
responsibility, to be settled among industry, 
Congress, and the public. The AEC’s role is 
® more limited one, primarily to perform 
as a referee serving the public interest, 


With that last sentence, Dr. Schlesinger 
charts a new course for the AEC. One 
can confidently predict that this new 
road for the agency will be rocky— 
changing the habits of two decades will 
not be easy. Nevertheless, the chairman 
has gone to some lengths to “bury the 
hatchet” with conservationists through- 
out the Nation. 

One speech, one court case, and a few 
changes in Commission procedures will 
not, by themselves, reassure the public 
that the AEC has changed its spots. As a 
longtime critic of the AEC, I am con- 
vinced that there now exists at the lead- 
ership level a positive attitude toward 
the total environment and when that 
attitude filters down to the AEC’s oper- 
ating level and when the “new look” is 
understood by the environmentalists as 
an olive branch, we may see the begin- 
ning of a new era of cooperation and 
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understanding which will lead to the 

solution of energy problems. 

Important as Dr. Schlesinger’s speech 
may be in terms of potential shift in the 
AEC’s operating philosophy, I must point 
out that the headlong rush toward nu- 
clearization has not been slowed. My 
point is simple: nuclear energy is not 
necessarily the “best” means of solving 
all the Nation’s energy problems, There 
are other alternatives. When the AEC 
recognizes and accepts this fact and the 
financial implications thereof, we will 
indeed have entered a new era. 

I have appended to my remarks, Dr. 
Schlesinger’s important speech and also 
a New York Times story dealing with 
the impact of that speech. Following 
that, is an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post on the same subject: 

Remarks BY Dr. JAMES R. SCHLESINGER, 
CHAIRMAN, U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMIS- 
SION, AT THE ALL-CONFERENCE BANQUET OF 
THE ATOMIC INDUSTRIAL FORUM, AMERICAN 
NUCLEAR SOCIETY ANNUAL MEETING, BAL 
HARBOUR, FLA., OCTOBER 20, 1971 

EXPECTATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
NUCLEAR INDUSTRY 


It is a privilege for me to be with you this 
evening at the Joint Meeting of the Atomic 
Industrial Forum and the American Nuclear 
Society. I trust that my remarks will be use- 
ful to you in casting some light on the en- 
vironment in which you will be operating in 
the years ahead. It has been suggested to me 
that there is some curiosity, even eagerness, 
regarding my attitudes and what I might say 
in my first formal expression of views before 
a large segment of industry. Consequently, 
if you will permit, I shall dispense with the 
barrage of compliments, reminiscences, anec- 
dotes, and clumsy jests, which are customary 
on such occasions. Since I wish to limit my 
remarks to a reasonable time, I shall turn 
right to the substance. 

Despite the wide span of interests in the 
audience, the focus of my remarks this eve- 
ning will be nuclear power. Initially, I shall 
concentrate on my impressions regarding 
the status of the nuclear industry. Later I 
shall indicate my views regarding the re- 
sponsibilities of that industry—and the 
quite separate responsibilities of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Together these should 
provide a framework of expectations regard- 
ing the future. And—hopefully—an under- 
standing of the interplay of rights and re- 
sponsibilities that should govern our activi- 
ties. 

You will appreciate that I have been in my 
present position for only two months, so that 
much of what I will say could be classified 
under the heading of early impressions 
rather than a complete and systematic treat- 
ment. Nonetheless you should not take these 
comments lightly on that score. You will 
also appreciate that I come to the AEC with 
a primary background in the national secu- 
rity end of AEC’s responsibilities. So I am 
prepared to look for those things that are 
given emphasis in the weapons program: 
safety, predictable performance, high relia- 
bility, thorough and painstaking component 
testing, and an extensive program dedicated 
to quality assurance, With respect to nuclear 
power these objectives carry clear and neces- 
sary implications in regard to the reliability 
and maintainability of plants, the security 
of electric power supply, the long-run costs 
of electric energy. Above all, they relate 
strongly to the safety of those plants, which 
continues to be our primary responsibility to 
the public. The theme of quality assurance 
is one that you have heard discussed in the 
past; you will be hearing more about it in 
the future—and I shall return to it in a 
few minutes’ time. 
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I. WHAT IS THE PRESENT STATUS OF 
THE INDUSTRY? 


When I met with some of you in Geneva, 
my assessment regarding the future of the 
nuclear industry was optimistic. It continues 
to be. Some of you may find it difficult to 
share that optimism—particularly in the at- 
mosphere that has hung over the industry 
since Calvert Cliffs. Indeed, I can fully under- 
stand why many of you are distressed. Still 
it should be difficult to be other than bullish 
about the long-run future. 

The development and the expected growth 
of this industry are simply remarkable. What 
other industry can look forward with the 
same degree of confidence to a growth rate 
of roughly 15% per annum. The future is 
spectacular—the ultimate future. The pace 
of achievement, however, will depend heavily 
on two provisos: first, provision of a safe, re- 
liable product; second, achievement of pub- 
lic confidence in that product. Satisfying 
these provisos will be a demanding task. But 
it can be done, if we recognize that it is im- 
perative to provide the determination, the 
resources, and the organization to meet that 
challenge. 

There are two problem areas: first, a set 
of difficulties, probably unavoidable, reflect- 
ing the “growing pains” of the industry, and, 
second, the state of congestion in the re- 
view process. It may be natural to ask who 
or what is to blame. But that is useless, All 
bear some degree of responsibility—in fail- 
ing to take the necessary actions in the light 
of persuasive evidence of trouble ahead. 

Yet, if you are inclined toward gloom, think 
for a moment about the truly remarkable 
achievements of the industry in a brief span 
of time. It is just 18 years since construction 
started at Shippingport. It is under 17 years 
since President Eisenhower's Atoms of Peace 
Message. It is but 15 years since the Com- 
mission inaugurated its Power Reactor Dem- 
onstration Program. It is but 8 years since 
Oyster Creek. It is just 5 years since the first 
order was placed for a 1000 MWe power re- 
actor. In a four-year period, 1963-1967, ca- 
pacity on order from the industry increased 
fifteen fold. These are spectacular develop- 
ments. To draw an analogy, it is similar to 
the entire history of commercial aviation 
from Kitty Hawk to the Boeing 747 being 
compressed into less than a score of years. 
And in the commercial breeder and the fu- 
sion reactor we look forward to, as it were, 
the veritable space age of nuclear energy. 

Perhaps in some respects the pace has been 
too swift. In any event, no one should be 
surprised if there is evidence of growing 
pains. Inevitably there has been a shortage 
of experienced personnel—eased by the sup- 
ply provided adventitiously from Admiral 
Rickover'’s naval reactors program. It was 
not inevitable that the shortage be per- 
mitted to persist. Some utilities have pur- 
chased power plants based on financial con- 
siderations, paper designs, and paper calcula- 
tions—without adequate technical knowl- 
edge as to what they were buying. Over time, 
new plant designs have been based upon 
large engineering extrapolations. 

Many of the architect-engineering firms 
appear not to have assembled the needed re- 
sources of qualified personnel to carry a large 
number of power reactors through to the op- 
erational stage. This is the more significant 
since these firms may be attempting to sub- 
stitute for designers, and for customers who 
are not sufficiently knowledgeable or de- 
manding to cope with many first-of-a-kind 
items and within an expanding program. A 
consequence has been a wide spectrum of 
uncertainties in costs, schedules, and plant 
performance—and the need for prolonged 
test and shakedown periods. 

Under these circumstances one should 
hardly be surprised that there are growing 
pains, but rather that the industry is already 
so far ahead, In this connection, neither 
should you be surprised if the Commission 
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lays stress on disciplined engineering and on 
quality assurance. This is essential to the 
long-run success of the industry—and to 
satisfy the legitimate public concern, which 
the AEC represents. We will need to be as- 
sured that piping is of the highest quality, 
that pumps work, that valves are properly 
designed and operate reliably, that welding 
has been done in accordance with specifica- 
tions and that radiography confirms this 
fact. Those in industry who have chided 
us—quite properly—about the AEC regula- 
tory process, know full well that you haye 
reason to blush regarding some of these 
aspects of quality assurance. Gentlemen, 
these engineering details are not peripheral; 
they are the heart of our problem. 

The focus of concern should be the likeli- 
hood of small accidents, small spills, un- 
planned shutdowns, power interruptions and 
associated higher construction and mainte- 
nance costs. Potentially these could be the 
source of far more trouble over the long run 
than the possibility of hypothetical disasters. 

We must of course give careful considera- 
tion to these hypothetical accidents, even 
though their occurrence may have virtually 
zero probability. But we must insure that 
such consideration does not unduly divert 
our limited resources in management and 
technical personnel from adequate attention 
to the unglamorous engineering tasks that 
constitute the heart of the safety problem— 
and the heart of your commitment to pro- 
duce reliable power. We regard it as vital 
that purchasing utilities acquire trained 
personnel and technical expertise, that they 
become knowledgeable and demanding cus- 
tomers—to insure that they receive full value 
for the dollar expended, to avoid power in- 
terruptions, to insure that plants can and 
will be properly maintained, and among other 
things, to avoid relying on the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to perform this critical 
task. Moreover, we are confident that reli- 
able power reactor vendors want nothing 
more than a knowledgeable and demanding 
customer. 


Il. WHAT IS THE AEC’S ROLE? 


There is another aspect to growing pains 
which casts light on the relationship be- 
tween the industry and the Commission. 
Some of you may feel that Calvert Cliffs was 
a watershed event in other respects—that 
the Court's decision should have been 
fought, that by failing to appeal the deci- 
sion and by issuing regulation in conformity 
with the court’s decision the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission was admitting that it was 
wrong, that the whole set of events was 
tantamount to the AEC’s abandoning the in- 
dustry. In light of the historical climate in 
the industry, this is an understandable re- 
sponse. From its inception the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has fostered and protected 
the nuclear industry. Looking back one can, 
I think, say that this was the right policy 
for that historical epoch. That policy permit- 
ted a new and vital technology to be exploit- 
ed; it created an industry and then protected 
the industry as it grew to relative maturity. 
But that industry, insofar as it involves the 
exploitation of light water reactor technol- 
ogy, should now be on a self-sustaining 
basis. Those of you who regard the response 
to the Calvert Cliffs as indicating a climatic 
change in the relationship between the in- 
dustry and the AEC could well be right, 
though perhaps for the wrong reason. The 
move toward greater self-reliance for the in- 
dustry had a certain historic inevitability. 
Such a process is always painful. It is, how- 
ever, necessary. One result will be that you 
should not expect the AEC to fght the in- 
dustry’s political, social, and commercial bat- 
tles These are your tasks—the tasks of a 
self-reliant industry. 

The logic is, I think, quite clear. This is no 
longer an infant industry; it is rapidly ap- 
proaching mature growth. The history of the 
tariff is replete with brawling, vigorous in- 
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dustries continuing to demand protection 
appropriate to the years of early growth, 
when the stage of infancy had long since 
been passed. 

In this regard the thrust of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 can readily be miscon- 
strued. The concept of “promoting,” implicit 
in the act, is an elastic one. It can be inter- 
preted, quite properly, to mean that the AEC 
has responsibility aggressively to develop new 
or improved technical options which may be 
exploited for public use. It can be inter- 
preted, quite improperly, I believe, to sug- 
gest that the Atomic Energy Commission 
should indulge in promotional activities on 
behalf of well-established industrial sectors. 
Perhaps the phraseology is obsolescent, In 
any event the world “promotional” has 
served to confuse some sections of the gov- 
ernment, the industry, and the public re- 
garding the proper role of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in this mature stage of the in- 
dustry’s development. 

It is the responsibiilty of the Atomic 
Energy Commission vigorously to develop new 
technical options and to bring those options 
to the point of commercial application. It 
is not the responsibility of the Atomic Energy 
Commission to solve industry's problems 
which may crop up in the course of com- 
mercial exploitation. That is industry's re- 
sponsibility, to be settled among industry, 
Congress, and the public. The AEC’s role is 
a more limited one, primarily to perform as 
a referee serving the public interest, I might 
add that it is to industry’s long-run advan- 
tage that the public has high confidence 
that the AEC will appropriately perform its 
role in this regard. 

In the weeks since I came into this job 
I have been impressed on a number of oc- 
casion by the failure in the industry and in- 
house properly to distinguish between the 
role and responsibilities of industry and the 
separate role and responsibilities of the AEC. 
In the future I trust the distinctive responsi- 
bilities of a government agency will become 
more sharply etched in the minds of all of 
us. I have suggested some of my concerns, 
let me be more precise. 

The Atomic Energy Commission does not 
sell power reactors. We are a by-stander, 
sympathetic I trust. The selling of power 
reactors is a concern of the vendors; the 
decision to buy that of the utilities. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has issued pro- 
jections indicating 150,000 MWE installed by 
the end of 1980, We are interested, of course, 
but it is a projection not a target of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. If it turns out 
to be a 130,000 rather than 150,000, or 160,- 
000 for that matter, that reflects, quite prop- 
erly, the decisions of industry. They are not 
our decisions. The AEC’s primary responsi- 
bility is to assure expeditious reviews of ap- 
plications—a subject which rightly concerns 
you and to which I will return. 

Again, it is not a responsibility of the AEC 
to supply power, even nuclear-generated pow- 
er. I recently read an EEI study seemingly 
based on the premise that the AEC has a 
responsibility for power production. I ques- 
tion that premise. Utilities sell power. The 
Federal Power Commission is the primary 
agency concerned with power supply. Con- 
gress provides the framework. Unquestion- 
ably it is the AEC’s responsibility to take 
local power supply conditions into account 
when an application lies before the AEC. Our 
new regulations specifically recognize this re- 
sponsibility, but I underscore that in the ex- 
isting statutory framework our responsibil- 
ity is not the overall power supply situation, 
but rather providing technical options and 
seeing that the technology is appropriately 
and safely utilized. 

You have every right to demand that the 
AEC perform its duties efficiently. If extraor- 
dinary costs are incurred because of the un- 
duly slow functioning of AEC procedures, 
that is our problem and our responsibility to 
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solve it. It is not our responsibility, however, 
if a utility encounters unanticipated costs be- 
cause of a failure to do its job properly, fail- 
ure to comply with the procedures, or because 
of a change in the law. We are sympathetic; 
we understand your problem, but it is your 
problem. 

Finally—and let me underscore this 
point—it is not the AEC responsibility to ig- 
nore in your behalf an indication of Con- 
gressional intent, or to ignore the courts. We 
have had a fair amount of advice on how to 
evade the clear mandate of the federal courts. 
It is advice that we did not think proper to 
accept. If you regard the legislative or judicial 
framework as extreme or unworkable, you 
have a clear remedy through the seeking of 
legislative relief. We sympathize with the dif- 
ficulties that you are facing, but we have no 
intention of evading our responsibilities un- 
der the law. 

Since these difficulties stem from the en- 
hanced concern about the environment, let 
me say a few words on that subject. Environ- 
mentalists have raised many legitimate ques- 
tions. A number have bad manners, but I 
believe that broadside diatribes against en- 
vironmentalists to be not only in bad taste 
but wrong. I believe that we shall receive 
from the responsible environmentalists con- 
siderable assistance in resolving our present 
difficulties. Take air pollution. It is my per- 
sonal judgment that when all environmen- 
talists, including ourselves, have a chance to 
assess the contribution of nuclear power to 
thè reduction of sulphur and nitrogen oxides 
and particulates, that all environmentalists 
will appreciate the advantages of nuclear 
power in relation to the real alternatives. I 
believe the argument over radioactive dis- 
charges is pretty well off the boards. Good 
answers will still have to be provided regard- 
ing safety, transportation, and waste man- 
agement. Moreover, the responsible environ- 
mentalists are keenly aware that the present 
situation can boomerang. If there are power 
interruptions, brownouts, and blackouts, the 
environmental movement will pay a severe 
price along with the rest of us—and that is 
the situation the environmentalists wish to 
avoid. 

Dealing with intervenors is a time-consum- 
ing process. Most intervenors ask appropriate 
questions, albeit somewhat repetitiously. 
Some intervenors are deliberately exploiting 
existing procedures in order to cause delay. 
To the extent that delaying tactics have been 
used as a tool to force the provision of in- 
formation that the intervenors may feel that 
they have been improperly denied, it is un- 
derstandable. There is a direct way of dealing 
with this problem. To the extent that delay- 
ing tactics have been employed sheerly for 
the purpose of delay, to put off month-by- 
month or year-by-year the operation of 
plants and imposing costs on industry and 
the public, it cannot be condoned. 

Environmentalists have also been raising 
questions that transcend the issues involved 
in individual plants. The question has been 
raised, by Michael McCloskey of the Sierra 
Club among others, whether our society for 
environmental reasons viewed broadly ought 
not curb its appetite for energy and for elec- 
tric power. It is a legitimate social question. 
It is not unreasonable to question whether 
neon signs or even airconditioning are essen- 
tial ingredients in the American way of life. 
More fundamentally it is not unthinkable to 
inquire whether energy production should be 
determined solely in response to market de- 
mand. Some of you I suspect have strong 
views on this matter. You should be pre- 
pared, whenever the necessity arises, to pre- 
sent your position to the public just as the 
Sierra Club does—and I suspect that at this 
reading you are likely to have the public 
with you. 

Whatever the private views of the Com- 
missioners, it would seem to me inappro- 
priate for the Atomic Energy Commission to 
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take a position on this issue. The AEC should 
be officially neutral. It is the AEC’s mission 
to provide energy options that will serve pub- 
lic needs—in whatever manner the public 
prescribes those needs. The AEC lacks au- 
thority and consequently should avoid be- 
coming entangled in the determination of 
broad social issues of this type. 


Til, FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Let me address one more issue as I draw 
to a conclusion. In the reaction to Calvert 
Cliffs it has been remarkably clear that the 
utility industry does not relish operating in 
the spotlight of public attention. The tradi- 
tional ways of doing business seem prefer- 
able. A utility could get on with the job of 
installing a 100 or 200 megawatt fossil-fueled 
plant and nobody really needed to be con- 
sulted save for the property owners and the 
local authorities, who could be dealt with on 
& private basis. Nowadays every plant seems 
to be drawn into public controversy. I can 
understand the nostalgia. The old ways were 
neater and more efficient, at least in a limited 
sense, 

But this is 1971. We are more crowded. 
There is a heightened public sensitivity on 
environmental issues—an insistence by the 
public that it be consulted. We shall all have 
to learn to operate under these changed con- 
ditions. You will not only have to operate 
in the glare of publicity, you will have to take 
your case to the public. Do not expect us 
to do this for you. 

I have heard the charge that the AEC has 
been “over-reacting.” The new regulations 
are tough; you will agree, however, that they 
comply with the spirit of the court’s deci- 
sion. While they are tough, they are work- 
able. I am surprised and concerned therefore 
by the attitude of discouragement to which 
I referred previously. These new regulations 
present no insuperable difficulties, if you will 
get on with your part of the job and we get 
on with ours. For our part, we shall make 
every effort to minimize the time to be ab- 
scribed in the review process. Some compo- 
nents of the review can be carried on in paral- 
lel rather than in series. A suitable cost- 
benefit study can normally be developed on 
the order of two months, particularly if there 
is a suitable format. There are scores of 
qualified individuals who can do the requi- 
site work. The cost will be miniscule in rela- 
tion to the total cost of a plant—or in rela- 
tion to the cost of delays. You will need 
guidelines for such studies and you shall 
have them. 

If there are endless conversations about 
one or even two years delay and we all sit on 
our hands, the delays will be endless. Let us 
not sit back and fail to take the steps indi- 
cated in the regulations—and take them as 
expeditiously as possible. In this respect I can 
assure you the AEC will make every effort to 
move the paper and proceedings along quick- 
ly. But in some situations we can only follow 
your lead. For example, how many of you 
have filed show-cause orders with regard to 
ceasing construction on your plants? We are 
still awaiting requests to go to one percent 
power or twenty percent which is permitted 
under the regulations. 

We can never act on requests that are not 
transmitted to us. Handwringing will serve 
no purpose. As I suggested earlier, a great 
deal can be accomplished within the frame- 
work of the regulations. Self-help is the best 
help. In the absence of adequate response 
from the industry the question of just who 
it is that is “over-reacting” will be more 
readily resolved. 

Now, some of my words have been strong 
and some of my message has not been easily 
palatable. You may have concluded that I 
have spent too much time discussing why 
your expectations may be pitched too high 
and why your actions have been pitched 
too low. You may also have felt that I have 
spent too little time discussing the respon- 
sibilities of the AEC. You are sight. But you 
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should also understand that we have a full 
appreciation of the formidable job ahead of 
us. I have indicated the respects in which 
the responsibilities of the Commission and 
industry should be viewed and emphasized. 
A government agency has separate respon- 
sibilities, distinct from those of industry. 
What are those responsibilities? The first is 
to conduct its business in an efficient man- 
ner, so that we are not the source of delay. 
‘The second is to avoid changing the rules of 
the game for other than sound reasons. You 
have every right to demand that of us. 

You have a right to demand that licensing 
reviews be expeditiously carried out. Im- 
provements clearly are needed. But this is 
a task which requires action on both our 
parts. For example, in 1969, the Internal 
Study Group, established by the Commis- 
sion to review its Regulatory Program, 
after consulting at length with all segments 
of the nuclear industry, reported that: 

“The lack of a comprehensive set of reg- 
ulatory safety criteria and industry codes and 
standards relating to the safety of nuclear 
power plants contributes to the uncertainty 
concerning regulatory requirements and to 
the length of time required to conduct reg- 
ulatory safety evaluations.” 

It concluded that: 

“There is an urgent need for substantially 
increased participation and support of these 
efforts by all segments of the nuclear in- 
dustry, especially the utilities.” 

While some improvements have been made, 
it is nonetheless clear, that the need in this 
area has not been met, and that greatly in- 
tensified effort—on both our parts—is needed 
to develop nuclear industry criteria and 
standards. 

In this and other respects I have cited a 
determination to do our job better. In 
many areas we have already taken or ini- 
tiated the actions necessary to strengthen 
and augment our capabilities to do this. We 
intend to redouble our efforts, firm in the 
view that we can best be of help to the 
nuclear industry and the public by carrying 
out our own responsibilities effectively. I 
think the more you reflect on the matter 
that is really all that you require from a 
government agency with regard to your well- 
established programs. 

Let me reiterate: the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, like any government agency, exists 
to serve the public interest. The public in- 
terest may overlap, but it is not coincident 
with private interests. Private interests may, 
and indeed through the operation of the 
well-known invisible hand are likely to, serve 
the public interests. The motivation is dif- 
ferent. The role of a government agency, de- 
signed to achieve and enforce public goals, 
is distinct. Yet, as the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission performs its public role, I believe 
that it will help you to achieve your legiti- 
mate and long-run objectives. 

Thank you very much. 


AEC Suirrs ROLE To PROTECT PUBLIC: 
CHAIRMAN TELLS INDUSTRY Not To ExPECT 
AGENCY To SOLVE ITS PROBLEMS 

(By Richard D. Lyons) 

BaL HARBOUR, Fra—Dr. James R. Schle- 
singer, the new Atomic Energy Commission 
chairman, told the nation’s nuclear industry 
tonight that the agency's role had suddenly 
shifted from promoting atomic energy to 
protecting the public interest in nuclear 
affairs, 

In charting a radically different course for 
the commission's civilian activities, Dr. 
Schlesinger told the nation’s two main 
nuclear groups: 

“You should not expect the A.E.C. to fight 
the industry’s political, social and com- 
mercial battles. The A.E.C. exists to serve the 
public interest.” 

Dr. Schlesinger disclosed the commission’s 
new approach to its responsibilities during a 
speech to a joint meeting of the Atomic In- 
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dustrial Forum and the American Nuclear 
Society at the Americana Hotel. 

“From its inception the A.E.C. has fostered 
and protected the nuclear industry,” he told 
an uneasy audience of nuclear industry ex- 
ecutives and engineers in his first major 
policy address since taking office two months 
ago. 

Then he added, “It is not the respon- 
sibility of the A.E.C. to solve industry’s prob- 
lems.” 

The remarks came at a time of increasing 
public uneasiness over the potential ill 
effects, such as thermal and radiological 
pollution, posed by the generation of elec- 
tricity by nuclear power plants. 

Environmental protest groups have stepped 
up both complaints and lawsuits charging 
that the commission has failed to live up to 
its responsibilities to protect the public 
interest, especially in the area of reactor 
safety. 

The thrust of the charges is that the A.E.C. 
has been indifferent to the potential threat 
to humans and wildlife, and has for too long 
blindly supported the nuclear industries. 

In a landmark decision in July, Judge J. 
Skelly Wright of the Federal Court of Ap- 
peals in Washington held in effect that the 
commission had failed to meet the intent 
of the National Environmental Policy Act, 
which went into effect last year. 

The decision, involving the construction 
of a nuclear power plant near Chesapeake 
Bay in Calvert Cliffs, Md., stated that issues 
posed by nonradiological hazards must be 
settled before the commission could grant 
construction and operating permits. 

The decision, which caused consternation 
within the nuclear industry, resulted last 
month in the commission issuing new safety 
regulations that must be met before a plant 
can be licensed. 

The regulations are expected to delay the 
opening of 112 atomic facilities at substan- 
tial cost to the nuclear industry, as well as 
to the public utilities buying the plants, and 
perhaps ultimately to the consumer. 

Dr. Schlesinger referred to the decision to- 
night in stating that many persons in the 
industry felt “that the court’s decision 
should have been fought, that by failing to 
appeal the decision and by issuing regula- 
tions in conformity with the court’s decision 
the A.E.C. was admitting that it was wrong, 
that the whole set of events was tantamount 
to the A.E.C.’s abandoning the industry.” 

He said this was only partly correct, ob- 
serving that the industry should stand alone 
in dealing with the problems posed by cur- 
rent technology, but that the commission 
would continue to undertake research to de- 
velop better power plants. 

“It is the responsibility of the A.E.C. vig- 
orously to develop new technical options to 
the point of commercial application,” he said. 

“It is not the responsibility of the A.E.C. 
to solve industry’s problems which may crop 
up in the course of commercial exploitation,” 
he continued. “That is industry’s responsi- 
bility, to be settled among industry, Congress 
and the public. The A.E.C.’s role is a more 
limited one, primarily to perform as a referee 
serving the public interest.” 

“In the weeks since I came into this job I 
have been impressed on a number of occa- 
sions by the failure in the industry [and the 
A.E.C.] properly to distinguish between the 
role and responsibilities of industry and the 
separate role and responsibilities of the 
A.EC.,” Dr. Schlesinger said. “In the future 
I trust the distinctive responsibilities of a 
government agency will become more sharply 
etched in the minds of all of us,” he said. 

to the complaints of environ- 
mentalists, Dr. Schlesinger voiced some con- 
cern with the problems the nuclear industry 
had to face, and its reaction. 

“Environmentalists have raised many legit- 
imate questions,” he said. “A number have 
bad manners, but I believe that broadside 
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diatribes against environmentalists to be not 
only in bad taste but wrong.” 

He observed that environmentalists might 
come to realize that nuclear power could 
benefit the ecology by reducing hazardous 
wastes from fossil fuel power plants, such 
as sulphur and nitrogen oxides and soot. 

“Moreover, the responsibile environmen- 
talists are keenly aware that the present situ- 
ation can boomerang,” he added. “If there 
are any power interruptions, brownouts and 
blackouts, the environmental movement may 
pay a severe price along with the rest of us.” 

In a different vein, Dr. Schlesinger said the 
commission would not let itself get involved 
in the issue of whether society “ought not 
to curb its appetite for energy and for elec- 
tric power,” as some environmentalists have 
suggested. 

“The A.E.C. lacks authority and con- 
sequently should avoid becoming entangled 
in the determination of broad policy issues 
of this type,” he said, adding that it was up 
to the public to make the decision. 

Dr. Schlesinger, a specialist in the eco- 
nomics and politics of arms development, has 
said privately in recent weeks that he in- 
tended to change the commission’s position 
on environmental responsibility. Tonight he 
did so publicly. 

In final remarks to his audience he said, 
“Let me reiterate: the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, like any Government agency, exists 
to serve the public interests.” 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 26, 1971] 
A New COURSE FOR THE AEC 


The new chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, James R. Schlesinger, has been 
in office less than three months but he ob- 
viously has set out to change the AEC’s ap- 
proach toward both the nuclear power ir- 
dustry and the public, In a remarkably tough 
speech in Florida last week, Mr. Schlesinger 
laid it on the line to the power industry 
which is already distressed at the new atti- 
tude emerging in Germantown. The Com- 
mission, he said, has a responsibility to the 
public as well as to the industry and in some 
fields it will perform in the future as a 
referee rather than as an advocate in dis- 
putes involving nuclear power plants. 

Mr. Schlesinger’s words are most welcome 
and they ought to be listened to carefully by 
the companies which build nuclear reactors 
and power plants. He is right in describing 
this industry as one with great potential for 
growth but only it it can produce a safe, re- 
liable product in which there is widespread 
public confidence. At the moment, public 
confidence in the safety of nuclear power 
plants and in the determination of the AEC 
to enforce adequate safety standards is at a 
low ebb. This situation may or may not be 
justified; it is extremely difficult for non- 
experts to make exact judgments on many 
of the matters within the AEC’s orbit. But 
it is a situation that has developed because 
of the basic conflict in the AEC’s dual roles 
of promoting the use of atomic energy and 
of setting the safety standards for the plants 
that produce it. Too often the AEC has 
seemed to be pushing particular nuclear proj- 
ects towards fruition while treating cavalierly 
its function as the public’s protector. 

It was this basic conflict that led us to 
suggest several months ago that perhaps it 
was time to split the AEC into two distinct 
agencies—one to push the development of 
atomic energy; the other to regulate the in- 
dustry. Operating under the existing law, 
Mr. Schlesinger seems to be trying to do the 
same thing in a different framework. He says 
the task of the AEC in promoting atomic 
energy ends when it has helped develop new 
technical options and bring them to the point 
of commercial application. Once that occurs, 
he told the power industry, the AEC should 
not be in the business of solving the prob- 
lems that may subsequently arise but should 
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be serving the public interest by arbitrating 
the disputes that arise. It remains to be seen 
whether he and the rest of the Commission 
will be able to make this distinction work 
in practice and, just as importantly, convey 
to the public a sense that is working. 

It is true, no doubt, that there is wide- 
spread unhappiness inside the nuclear power 
industry with some of the recent actions of 
the AEC. The Commission ignored many rec- 
ommendations from that industry when it 
responded admirably to the Calvert Cliffs 
court decision by setting out new standards 
of review for atomic projects and suspending 
work on many of those under way until new 
reviews are conducted. But that was a vital 
first step in getting the development of 
atomic power back in line with the public’s 
renewed concern about safety and pollution. 
We assume from Mr. Schlesinger’s remarks in 
Florida that he and his colleagues on the 
Commission intend to take the rest of the 
steps that are needed to assure the country 
that this vital source of energy can be han- 
died without endangering either the public 
or the environment. 


THE FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY AND 
INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. Rxopes) is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, the Sun- 
day, October 24 edition of the Arizona 
Republic featured a front page editorial 
by Mr. Eugene C. Pulliam, who is the 
publisher of the Arizona Republic, the 
Phoenix Gazette, the Indianapolis Star 
and the Indianapolis News. The editorial 
was entitled, “Will the Federal Bureauc- 
racy Destroy Individual Freedom in 
America?” 

The distinguished senior and junior 
Senators from Arizona have already in- 
serted the contents of the editorial in 
the Recorp of October 26, and in the in- 
terest of economy I will refrain from 
asking that it be inserted again. How- 
ever, it is my hope that all Members will 
take note of this editorial and read it 
carefully. It appears at page 37497. 

In the editorial, Mr. Pulliam analyzes 
the power of the Federal bureaucracy, 
and the difficulty that the elected Mem- 
bers of the Government have in keeping 
the bureaucracy from taking actions 
which are not desired by the majority of 
the people. He points out that many 
times agencies of the Government seem 
to feel that there is no capability of per- 
formance in the average citizen and that 
therefore the Government must protect 
that citizen from his own incapacity. 

Mr. Pulliam also discusses the Ralph 
Nader organization at some length, ask- 
ing the question “Who has appointed 
this man to play God over American 
business? Who has given him and the 
bureaucrats who are helping him the 
right to destroy the investment and ef- 
forts of thousands of Americans who 
have entered into the voluntary associa- 
tions of corporate endeavor?” 

The gist of Mr. Pulliam’s editorial is 
contained in the last paragraph: 

The United States spends billioms of dol- 
lars every year to oppose Russia’s determina- 
tion to impose its autocratic rule of com- 


plete domination on other countries and 
to control individual freedom, industrial 


production, education and everything that 
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approaches freedom of speech and freedom 
of expression. Here in America the bureau- 
crats are forcing the United States, step by 
step, to accept a system of government that 
will destroy free enterprise, local control of 
our educational system and, most important 
of all, the right of free expression, the funda- 
mental right of liberty, If the bureaucrats 
succeed, freedom as we know it in America 
will be lost—maybe forever. 


Certainly Mr. Pulliam presents a point 
of view which should be brought to the 
attention of all of the Members of Con- 
gress. This is a man who is not only the 
publisher of four successful newspapers, 
but has received nine honorary LL.D. de- 
grees from nine universities and colleges, 
has won the William Allen White Foun- 
dation and the John Peter Zenger 
awards, the top award of Freedoms 
Foundation and a Wells Key award of 
Sigma Delta Chi, He is a knowledgeable, 
sincere, dedicated American who is plain- 
ly worried about the fate of his country 
and has eloquently told us why. 


BUSING OF SCHOOLCHILDREN 


The SPEAKER, Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. EscH) is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, the Members 
of this body may soon be called upon to 
cast their vote on the school busing ques- 
tion. With that point in mind, I am tak- 
ing this opportunity to present this 
statement as we attempt to resolve this 
matter. 

Few issues in the Nation give rise to so 
much emotionalism and dogmatism as 
the busing of schoolchildren to secure 
equal educational opportunity for all 
students. Extensive litigation is before 
almost every court in the Nation; nu- 
merous different resolutions, bills, and 
constitutional amendments are before 
both Houses of Congress; apparent dif- 
ferences in statements by administration 
officials give rise to confusion; the letter- 
to-the-editor columns of the papers are 
full of acrimonious charges and counter- 
charges. 

Far too little of this debate has con- 
cerned itself with the most important 
part of the slogan “equal educational op- 
portunity”—education. The purpose of 
an educational system is to create an 
environment in which learning can take 
place. While there is clearly a place in 
the educational system for attempts to 
bring about social change and an up- 
grading of society, the primary purpose 
is, and must continue to be, to-educate. 

Schools, therefore, should concentrate 
on providing a stable atmosphere in 
which the teacher can teach and the 
student can learn. The student himself 
must be the center of our concern. The 
quality of programs and academic ex- 
cellence must be our major interest. The 
student must be presented with the aca- 
demic and practical skills that will allow 
him to become a useful and contributing 
member of society. 

Schools do have an impact for social 
change, but 30 hours a week spent in a 
schoolroom cannot solve the problems 
caused by 130 hours in deprivation. If the 
school system is to have any impact at 
all on removing a student from depriva- 
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tion it must be because it provides him 
with the knowledge and the ability to 
break out of the cycle of poverty and ig- 
norance. Only if the schools can teash 
him to read and write, calculate, and 
make use of his skills can he find a job 
and take his place in a world consisting 
of something other than welfare checks, 
indolence, dilapidated housing, and hun- 
ger. If the schools do not provide the edu- 
cation then all the social contact in the 
world cannot improve the student’s lot. 
It has been shown time and again that 
students do not necessarily achieve more 
in an integrated setting. It is the equality 
of the courses offered and the staff avail- 
able, not just the racial mix of the stu- 
dents and teachers involved, which de- 
termines achievement. In my view, spend- 
ing money on special programs for the 
deprived is far more important than 
spending it on pupil transportation. 

“Community spirit” has been an im- 
portant part of our national heritage— 
pride in one’s community, working to- 
gether, cooperating to secure common 
goals, helping out a neighbor in times of 
need. Indeed some of the most important 
“social” legislation of the last decade has 
attempted through the community action 
program to reinvigorate that sense of 
community. Almost invariably, the most 
important institution of a community is 
its school. 

Children need a sense of community— 
a stability—if they are to develop most 
effectively. Children need to feel secure 
in their relationships with their parents, 
with their friends, with the parents of 
their friends, with their teachers and 
classmates. That security and stability 
can best come, in my opinion, through 
neighborhood schools, as near as possible 
to his home—although it obviously can- 
not always be within walking distance. 

For these reasons I am a strong sup- 
porter of the neighborhood school. con- 
cept. This general statement of views, 
however, does not deal with a number of 
specifics which must be acknowledged in 
the “busing” debate. 

The first, and most obvious, is the re- 
moval of “dual” school systems. Since 
holding office I have consistently sup- 
ported the goal of unitary schools offer- 
ing equal opportunity to all students. 
Indeed, every branch of the Government 
has affirmed again and again—through 
legislation, court rulings, and adminis- 
tration statements over the past two 
decades—that there cannot be separate 
school systems established on the basis 
of race. Nor can there be any question of 
the responsibility of school boards to 
take affirmative action to end the sep- 
arate system. 

There is serious confusion in the 
rulings of the courts on this entire ques- 
tion. It is important to point out that 
the Supreme Court did not hold that 
there must be racial balance in a school 
system. Indeed, it held that there are 
circumstances where an all black, or all 
white school is perfectly permissible. 
The Chief Justice recently expressed 
concern that the lower courts are widely 
misinterpreting the Supreme Court de- 
cisions in this area. The Court held that 
busing is one of the affirmative steps a 
school system can take to correct its pur- 
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poseful discrimination of the past. It did 
not hold that this was the only step, or 
even the most desirable step. 

It is imperative, in my view, that the 
Supreme Court immediately clarify its 
rulings. At the present time, different 
rules are being applied by different lower 
courts throughout the Nation—creating 
confusion and conflict. 

Second, additional confusion and con- 
flict has been created by administrative 
vacillation. It makes no sense for the 
administration to state that they will 
do everything possible to uphold the law 
and, at the same time, to say that no 
Federal funds can be used for busing 
when the courts have declared that this 
is the law. It is irrational for the Federal 
Government to refuse to have any 
monetary responsibility for regulations 
which it has imposed and which it is re- 
sponsible for enforcing. That is why I in- 
troduced an amendment to the Emer- 
gency School Desegregation Act during 
consideration in the Education and La- 
bor Committee which would permit use 
of Federal funds for busing costs arising 
from a court order. I am hopeful that a 
similar amendment will be adopted dur- 
ing consideration of this legislation on 
the House floor. 

Third, the Congress itself has been 
negligent in establishing a clear-cut pol- 
icy in this field. While we have addressed 
ourselves on a number of occasions to the 
problems arising from dual school sys- 
tems, we have never made clear the con- 
gressional viewpoint with regard to de- 
segregation in “de facto” instances, when 
school boundaries were drawn without 
regard to racial composition. I will sup- 
port an amendment, to be offered by Mr. 
O'Hara of Michigan, which will make 
it clear that busing is not required by 
Federal law where no governmental seg- 
regation has been found. In short, in 
those areas where schools have been built, 
students assigned, and money spent on a 
color-blind basis, busing will not be a 
Federal requirement. 

Finally, total racial balance is neither 
desirable nor practical throughout the 
Nation. Our efforts must be concentrated 
on the upgrading of the systems where 
segregation has taken place by social ac- 
cident, not by governmental design. Four 
years ago I joined with a group of Re- 
publican colleagues under the leadership 
of Congressman ALPHONZO BELL in study- 
ing urban education. We were distressed 
by the lack of attention to the special 
problems of the urban poor—whether 
black or white—in educational programs. 
We offered a broad program to correct 
this difficult problem. Unfortunately, 
that study has largely been ignored. Un- 
til the Government and our people are 
willing to commit adequate money to 
erasing these inequalities resulting from 
their environment, the problems of pov- 
erty and ignorance will continue to 
plague us—particularly in our cities. 

It is urgent that the Congress, the ad- 
ministration, and the courts accept our 
immediate responsibility to settle the 
confusion and unpredictability surround- 
ing our educational system. Our Nation 
cannot afford another generation of stu- 
dents whose education suffers because 
of a lack of stable environment. Let us 
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have rational, rather than emotional dis- 
cussion and debate. Let those in all three 
branches of Government accept respon- 
sibility to clarify the confusion and to 
develop a specific functional policy. Then 
let us commit ourselves to adequate 
funding to meet the educational needs 
of all the children within that frame- 
work. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR PUBLIC 
JUSTICE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. ICHORD) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
coming fashionable in some circles to ex- 
press loud criticism of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and its work de- 
spite the fact that the FBI is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the most honest and 
efficient law-enforcement agencies in the 
world. 

I do not for a moment suggest that the 
FBI is not subject to criticism and that 
such criticism is always improper or un- 
warranted and that the FBI will not sur- 
vive in the face of it. 

Nothing or no one is perfect. Why, 
there are even those who have the te- 
merity to suggest that the U.S. House of 
Representatives occasionally falls short 
of perfection. 

Criticism can be a force for improve- 
ment of the subject under critical scru- 
tiny. All of us should welcome criticism 
of a constructive and objective nature. 

But I think it is time that we examine 
the motives of some of those who are 
setting themselves up as critics of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

I specifically refer to a group calling 
itself the Committee for Public Justice. 
That title has a nice ring to it; does it 
not? Committee for Public Justice. How 
can one argue with justice for the pub- 
lic? That is what this Nation is all about. 

But do we know all we should about 
this so-called Committee for Public Jus- 
tice, which has announced that it is 
about to release an exposé of the FBI. 
Has the media given us the full back- 
ground of this group and its member- 
ship? Or has the public and Congress 
been kept ignorant of this information? 
I suspect the latter is true for most of 
us. 

Some facts about the Committee for 
Public Justice: 

The Committee for Public Justice was 
formed last year for the stated reason of 
examining the FBI, its methods of op- 
eration and its leadership because of 
the committee’s own allegation that this 
country is in a period of “political re- 
pression” and that the FBI is one of 
the foremost weapons of government 
“political repression.” 

Now I find both of those contentions 
just a little bit hard to swallow. 

You do not exactly have a period of 
“political repression” on hand when the 
likes of Rennie Davis, Abbie Hoffman, 
and William Kunstler are free to gallop 
about the country preaching the neces- 
sity of the change of our form of govern- 
ment either peacefully or by violence. 

One of the founders of the Committee 
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for Public Justice, Miss Lillian Hellman, 
stated that the committee was formed 
because “some of us thought we heard 
the voice of Joe McCarthy coming from 
the grave.” 

Now none of us Jong for a return to 
the McCarthyism of the right of the 
1950's when many people suffered be- 
cause of smear and innuendo. 

But the activity of the Committee for 
Public Justice and similar activity 
throughout our Nation leads me to con- 
clude that we have already entered a 
period of McCarthyism of the left where 
not only those who are charged with re- 
sponsibility of enforcing the law, but 
also those who believe in the enforce- 
ment of the law, are branded as op- 
pressors or Facists. 

Let us examine Miss Hellman’s back- 
ground. She is identified in press re- 
ports merely as an author and play- 
wright. And she is indeed that, one of 
some note. But the “new journalism” of 
today finds it easy to ignore or dismiss 
further information about Miss Hell- 
man and her past. 

The media has chosen to ignore—or 
dismiss—sworn testimony before Con- 
gress in 1951 that Miss Hellman had 
been a member of the Hollywood, Calif., 
chapter of the Communist Party, U.S.A. 

The “journalism of advocacy” make 
no mention of her long work with and 
in behalf of Communist front groups in 
this country—about 100 different ones, 

The new journalists do not tell us that 
while testifying before a congressional 
committee in 1952 that Miss Hellman de- 
clined to say under oath whether or not 
she had been a member of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Another member of the Committee for 
Public Justice is one Frank Donner, who 
also found it convenient to rely on the 
fifth amendment when questioned about 
his connection with the Communist 
Party. 

Perhaps the most notable figure on 
the committee’s executive council is 
Ramsey Clark, a former Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, whose name 
has of late become synonymous with 
vocal criticism of the FBI, generally criti- 
cism of unsubstantiated allegations. 

This includes criticism of Justice De- 
partment policies concerning electronic 
surveillance, despite the fact that wire- 
tapping reached theretofore unscaled 
heights while Ramsey Clark held the 
reins of the Justice Department. 

There are other key figures in the 
Committee for Public Justice who have 
long been antagonistic to the FBI. 

One is Norman Dorsen, general coun- 
sel of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
who echoes most of what Ramsey Clark 
has to say about the FBI; Telford Tay- 
lor, who has represented several Com- 
munist Party members before congres- 
sional committees. 

A whole gaggle of the beautiful people 
have flocked to the Committee for Pub- 
lic Justice to lend it the glamor of their 
names: Jules Feiffer, the cartoonist; 
Shirley MacLaine, Candice Bergen, Mike 
Nichols, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 

I suggest that their thirst for public 
justice at least is equaled by their de- 
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sire for personal publicity and public 
attention. 

So the Committee for Public Justice 
will convene at the Woodrow Wilson 
School at Princeton University this Fri- 
day to issue its first pronouncements on 
the FBI, doubtless accompanied by exten- 
sive coverage from the practitioners of 
the new journalism, the east coast ver- 
sion. 

The result will be predictable: fright- 
ening allegations that the FBI threat- 
ens the very foundations of our free- 
doms. 

Let us hope that the reports include a 
full backgrounding of the Committee for 
Public Justice and of those who make it 
up. 

When the rhetoric clears we will see 
whose creditability remains: The Com- 
mittee for Public Justice or the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 


SHARPSTOWN TRAGEDY: ACT I 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Link). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
GONZALEZ) is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, over a 
period of time beginning last June 16, I 
have addressed myself, on a sustained 
basis, to the scandalous aspects of the 
immunity order granted Frank Sharp, of 
Houston, Tex., the kingpin of one of the 
most shameful episodes of Texas history. 
In the beginning, various stories and 
comments were written about my activi- 
ties in this respect in such a way as to 
bring ridicule and cast suspicion on my 
motives. Inquiries were made of me back 
home by some of the actors in this sce- 
nario I labeled Sharpstown Follies. They 
reminded of similar efforts made 
throughout my political career. I remem- 
ber when I was mayor pro tempore of San 
Antonio and a bitter struggle took place, 
a mayor ordered a city detective to “get 
something on that Mexican.” Later, year 
before last, during the SBA scandal, the 
two culprits hired a private detective to 
again get something on that little “_———_ 
Congressman.” I never made mention of 
this because I considered it all part of 
the Follies, and so I continued to speak 
out, to stick to the subject matter and to 
concentrate on the need to salvage the 
integrity of the Justice Department. 

Then, Will Wilson resigned. Again, 
various stories appeared, some saying I 
had nothing to do with his resignation, 
others squarely crediting—or blaming, 
depending on the point of view—me, 
others making me appear like a latter- 
day Savonarola. But the central issue, 
which I initially set forth, remains to 
confront me and every single Member of 
the Congress: the shoddy misuse of the 
Federal immunity statutes. 

Back home in my beloved State of 
Texas, the imperative need to restore the 
regulatory statutes governing insurance 
corporations, which some of us enacted 
in 1957 after the scandals of the mid- 
fifties confronts the State legislature. 
These statutes we enacted and strength- 
ened in 1957 have been diluted and wa- 
tered down since 1961, and I have called 
upon the proper Texas officials to implore 
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the Governor to call a special session of 
the legislature in order to tighten the law 
and make it impossible for the same thing 
to happen that did in the case of Sharp’s 
insurance companies. Indeed and in fact 
I understand there are two insurance 
companies now on the brink for the same 
reason Sharp’s went under and the in- 
surance board is desperately trying to 
salvage the situation. 

All of this does not make news, but ac- 
tually accounts for the greater portion 
of my efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to continue to 
speak forth. I am gathering additional 
documentation. I believe the proper com- 
mittees of this House have a responsibil- 
ity that must not be shunted off on a 
solitary lone Member. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall return. In the 
meanwhile, the plot transcends the Fol- 
lies era and has entered the tragic one. 


OMAR TORRIJOS, PANAMA’S CAS- 
TRO, THREATENS INVASION OF 
CANAL ZONE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentie- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, following a 
massive campaign of incendiary propa- 
ganda of hate against the United States 
in the Republic of Panama, a large crowd 
estimated at 120,000 gathered on Oc- 
tober 11, 1971, at the 5th of May Plaza 
in Panama City for a mammoth rally 
close to the Canal Zone boundary to com- 
memorate the third anniversary of the 
1968 coup d'etat that resulted in the 
formation of the present revolutionary 
Government of Panama. 

During the weeks preceding the dem- 
onstration, tension on the Isthmus in- 
duced by a daily diet of inflammatory 
newspaper headlines and posters in- 
creased perceptibly. One slogan that I 
read with special interest was that the 
choice for Panamanians was Torrijos or 
FLOOD. 

It will be recalled that General Tor- 
rijos recently reorganized his govern- 
ment replacing constitutionalists with 
leftists, that he has been close to Castro, 
that he has expressed himself as sym- 
pathetic with Red China and Soviet Rus- 
sia, and that since July Soviet agents 
have been on the isthmus working in 
the Panama Government. 

Translated into the language of power 
politics in which the Caribbean is the 
danger zone to the south and the Panama 
Canal the key target for its conquest, 
the use of the slogan “Torrijos or FLooD” 
means that the crucial isthmian issue is 
continued U.S. sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone—FLoop—versus U.S.S.R. 
control—Torrijos. 

Although reports received before Oc- 
tober 11 clearly indicated that violence 
was possible, there was none probably 
because of preparation by our Armed 
Forces to meet any attempt by Pana- 
manian mobs to invade the Canal Zone 
as occurred in 1959 and 1964. Neverthe- 
less, the demonstration had ominous 
tones aroused by General Torrijos, the 
principal speaker. 

In one of the most provocative ad- 
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dresses by a responsible public official 
that I have read in a long time, he made 
points that should be noted. The volatile 
commander— 

First, Stated that the Panamanian 
people “are reaching the limit of their 
patience”; 

Second, Charged that the United States 
in alerting its troops on the Isthmus did 
so “with the same sense of guilt that 
thieves take to hiding when the police 
get together”; 

Third, Declared that if deceived at the 
treaty negotiations, Panama would adopt 
the alternative of a “generation offering 
its life so that other generations may 
find a free country”; 

Fourth, Theatened to lead “6,000 rifles 
of the Guardia—to defend the integrity, 
the dignity of Panama”; 

Fifth, Admitted the objective of gain- 
ing full control of the U.S. Canal Zone; 

Sixth, Made the charge that since the 
Vietnam war is ending the “merchants 
of blood” would like to “turn Panama 
into a Viet Pana”; and 

Seventh, Stated that should the nego- 
tiations fail Torrijos did not know what 
would happen but that he would march 
at the head of the Panamanian people. 

Mr. Speaker, the implied threat of 
General Torrijos was for a massive mob 
invasion of the U.S.-owned Canal Zone. 
Certainly no respecting government of 
the United States can accept such 
threats of blackmail. The situation thus 
created demands early action by the 
House on the pending Panama Canal 
sovereignty resolutions so that the en- 
tire world will understand that the United 
States will meet its treaty obligations 
with respect to the Panama Canal. 

In order that the Congress and the 
entire country may know about the 
recent provocation at Panama and have 
a translation of the part of the Torrijos 
address relating to the United States and 
the Canal Zone, I quote that portion of 
it in my remarks as follows: 

SPEECH or BRIG. Gen. OMAR TORRIJOS’ CINCO 
DE Mayo PLAZA—OCTOBER 11, 1971 

We also wish to speak, gentlemen, about 
a problem that is in the hearts of all of us. 
It is the problem of our relations with the 
Canal Zone. 

We wish to speak of this problem, gentle- 
men, which Omar Torrijos and the Pana- 
manian people look upon as a sentimental 
problem, essentially sentimental. If not, let 
our ambassadors of the friendly republics 
here present say so. Let the newspapermen 
here present say so. What people in the world 
tolerates the humiliation of seeing a flag im- 
planted in its own heart? Let them say so. 
And in saying so, I want them to look at us. 

I know, gentlemen, I know, Panamanian 
people, that we are reaching the limit of our 
patience, I know we are reaching our limit 
of patience. Let the foreign correspondents 
here say, let them say what people in Amer- 
ica, or what people in the world, will put 
up with having a governor next to its terri- 
tory. In behalf of whom? Governor of what? 
Not even the savage tribes of Africa will put 
up with governors. Gentlemen, who has seen 
anything like this? 

Since 1904 the Panamanian people have 
been fighting that treaty, which if shameful 
for us, for the United States democracy is 
ignominious. Let them prove now that it is 
true that they are the leaders of world free- 
dom by removing from our midst the colonial 
enclave existing here, instead of rushing 
to alert their troops, because every time the 
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Panamanian people get together they alert 
their troops. They alert their troops with 
the same sense of guilt that thieves take to 
hiding when the police get together. With 
that same sense of guilt. 

Let the world listening to us know the 
ruinous extent certain United States men- 
talities have reached. They pay us, they pay 
Panama, one million nine hundred thousand 
balboas, that is, one million nine hundred 
thousand dollars, for a 250 square mile strip 
of land. Yet, the Empire Building State 
(sic) pays a net 13 million, look at that fig- 
ure. To what extent does their malice reach. 
That a Canal that sits astride a world route, 
that a Canal that has forced us to make 
their enemies our enemies, that has deprived 
Panama from making a list of its own en- 
emies. Yes, gentlemen, we want to make the 
list of our own enemies, we do not want to 
be enemies of any country. We are seeking 
the right solution for our people, the right 
medicine for our people, the appropriate 
aspirin for our headache. 

The Panamanian does not go out with an 
umbrella when it rains in Moscow. That is 
not true. Nor does he don an overcoat when 
it snows in Washington. That is not true. 
The Panamanian is seeking his own solution, 
is seeking to create a new Republic, and we 
are finding it here. This is being confirmed 
today. 

I have been told by student leaders and 
by men who love the Fatherland: “Omar, we 
have faith in the negotiations, we have faith 
in your patriotic spirit.” The hour Panama 
feels disenchanted at the negotiating table, 
the hour that they deceive us, the hour we 
notice they think of continuing to deceive 
us, I will come here, gentlemen. I will come 
and say to you: Panamanian people, they are 
deceiving us and now there is but one alter- 
native, a single alternative remains when 
that happens. The alternative of a genera- 
tion offering its life so that other genera- 
tions may find a free country. 

(Crowd interrupts and shouts: Omar, be 
sure, and strike the Gringos hard.) 

Gentlemen, I have never deceived this 
country. I know there is much apprehension, 
there is apprehension in the atmosphere. 
Our enemies, our enemies are the enemies 
of the good feelings of the United States. 
They would want us to go to the Fourth of 
July. They are wrong, gentlemen. On Fourth 
of July we put the dead and they put the 
bullets. Today we are not going to the Fourth 
of July. (Editor's Note; Fourth of July Ave- 
nue is a boundary street.) 

When all hopes have failed to remove that 
colonial enclave from here, Omar Torrijos 
will come to this same plaza and say: Gentle- 
men, we failed, let’s go forward, because 
Omar Torrijos is not a hero with someone 
else’s blood. Omar Torrijos is going to ac- 
company you and the six thousand rifles of 
the Guardia are there to defend the integrity, 
the dignity of this country, gentlemen. 

Because when a people, gentlemen, when 
& people starts a decolonization process, two 
things can happen. They either colonize all 
or they remove their colonialistic tent. And 
they are going to remove it, they are going 
to remove it, gentlemen, they are going to 
remove it. I wish to tell you the truth, gen- 
tlemen, I am honest enough with you, I 
would be dishonest if I did not confess here 
that in the mentality of those leading the 
Northern Nation right now there is a spirit 
of understanding, and there is a certain 
shame for allowing a situation like this to 
have continued for such a long time. They 
have said they are going to decolonize this, 
that they will give us back our fiag, that 
the police will be ours, that the postal sys- 
tem will be ours, and that the Panamanain 
will be able to leave his home, and on his 
way from home to work, he will not have to 
go through that ignominous shame of pass- 
ing through a section of road under the 
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jurisdiction of a state of the United States. 
This is going to end, gentlemen. 

There are merchants of blood, there are 
merchants of blood there and here, and the 
merchants of blood know no nationality. 
Their only mission is to sell blood, and the 
Viet Nam market is running out. They would 
like to turn Panama into a Viet Pana, into 
the new Viet Pana to sell their war machine. 
Let us not play along with them, gentlemen, 
we will not play along with them. I will let 
you know when the negotiations are failing. 
Let us give the impression of being a proud 
country, worthy and civilized. And the day 
the negotiators fail, I don’t know what will 
happen, but Torrijos will march at your 
head. But then that will be the day that I 
will tell you. 


LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN FIGHT 
AGAINST DRUG ABUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. MURPHY) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is not a new phenomenon, the use of 
drugs, but it is something which has be- 
come more prevalent among young people 
during the Sixties. Mind-blowing or 
mind-expanding drugs can really turn a 
person on; they can also kill as evidenced 
by Coroner Toman’s report of 48 deaths 
from drug overdose in Cook County, Il., 
last month. 

When I recently completed a fact- 
finding tour for the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, I was appalled at the 
use of dangerous drugs by military men, 
especially in Southeast Asia. 

Certainly, the Defense Department is 
making an effort to ascertain which men 
are using drugs. An amnesty program 
was recently started and now men leay- 
ing Vietnam are given special tests to 
determine if they have ever used drugs. 
Like the body counts and the origin of 
the Vietnam war, however, I doubt seri- 
ously if the American people will ever 
really know the extent of drug use in the 
services. 

Just last week, DOD announuced plans 
to lengthen the rehabilitation period in 
Vietnam for servicemen whose tests 
proved positive. What is now a 4-day 
stopover in Vietnam prior to returning 
to the States will become a 14-day pro- 
gram. While a 4-day period of detoxifi- 
cation is ludicrous, a 14-day delay is not 
much better. Can there ever be a realis- 
tic appraisal of the drug problem in the 
military and elsewhere if those in charge 
continue to deal with the problem in 
such an unrealistic way? 

Administration officials, just back from 
a trip to Vietnam, were noncommittal 
when questioned by the press recently. 
They gave no indication of what further 
steps this administration was going to 
take to reduce this menace. 

Americans are tired of this war; they 
are tired of the killing and the sacrifices 
of many American lives. They are tired 
of the addiction problem of our cities 
and suburbs which is in part traceable 
to the Vietnam conflict. They now seem 
ready to do something about these frus- 
trations. But they cannot carry the bur- 
den alone. 

The United Nations Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs was held in Geneva be- 
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tween September 28 through October 21, 
1971. A Department of State press re- 
lease lauded the debate “characterized 
by candor and specifics’. Discussions 
highlighted problem areas and delin- 
quent countries in Southeast Asia, the 
Middle East and Latin America. One line 
of the release, however, nullified the 
rest: 

The CND session did not draw forth the 
additional contributions needed from the de- 
veloped countries for the UN Fund for Drug 
Abuse Control. 


There can be no treatment and re- 
habilitation facilities, no qualified medi- 
cal personnel, no long-range interna- 
tional attack without funds. The ad- 
ministration’s recent addition of $155 
million to existing drug funds in this 
country’s budget was a beginning but 
hardly an adequate one. 

I, for one, refuse to be satisfied with 
introducing drug legislation and insert- 
ing a few pertinent articles in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I am agitating for 
action to stem the tide of addiction with 
every legislative and administrative tool 
at my disposal. I urge all of you to do 
the same. We must settle for nothing 
less than an all-out assault on this can- 
cer which is infecting our servicemen 
and our children. 


VETERANS DAY IN BUFFALO 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. DULsKI) is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, Veterans 
Day was observed last Monday under the 
new law which schedules it for the third 
Monday in October, rather than on No- 
vember 11 as in past practice. 

We, in my home city of Buffalo, N.Y., 
are fortunate to have one of the finest 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals in the 
country. It is located adjacent to the 
State University at Buffalo campus and 
its school of medicine which gives it ac- 
cess to an additional resource of medical 
talent and sympathetic interest. 

I went to the hospital last Monday to 
visit with both the patients and the staff. 
I can report that morale is good. I have 
been to the hospital many times before 
and again I was very pleased with what 
I found. 

Those who follow professional football 
are aware that our city has a team in the 
American Conference, the Buffalo Bills. 
They are at the bottom of the standings, 
but that is not relevant here. 

I was delighted to find that the mem- 
bers of the Bills took time out on Veterans 
Day to visit the patients at the VA hos- 
pital. This was indeed heartening to me. 

And speaking of the Bills, I want to 
note, too, the visit to the hospital of one 
of the team’s former star quarterbacks, 
who quit football to seek public office. I 
refer, of course, to our able colleague and 
my Buffalo area neighbor, the Honorable 
JACK F. Kemp. 

Both Mr. Kemp and I earlier had the 
pleasure of taking part in an impressive 
special Veterans Day program at Buf- 
falo’s main post office. That program was 
conducted by Joseph D. Sedita, officer in 
charge. 
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LEGISLATION INTRODUCED TO 
ACHIEVE FUNDAMENTAL REFORM 
OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY PAY- 
ROLL TAX 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. HARRING- 
TON) is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I am introducing, with Mrs. GRIF- 
FITHS, a bill that would achieve funda- 
mental reform of the social security pay- 
roll tax. 

The payroll tax is the second largest 
producer of Federal revenues. This year 
it will yield $47 billion, more than the 
corporate income tax and exceeded only 
by the individual income tax. 

The payroll tax is also, unfortunately 
a large and regressive tax. We in this 
country reached agreement long ago that 
taxation should be based on “ability to 
pay.” In general, we have agreed that 
only income in excess of that needed for 
necessities should be taxed. The payroll 
tax reverses that intention. It does not 
exempt subsistence income and tax high- 
er incomes; it rather taxes the subsist- 
ence or “first” income, and exempts high- 
er incomes, 

The injustice of this structure of the 
tax is serious because the tax is so large. 
The employee share and the employer 
share are each 5.2 percent. And in order 
to finance scheduled increases in Social 
Security benefits this tax will rise even 
further. H.R. 1 provides for increases 
to 7.2 percent by 1977 in both the em- 
ployer and employee share. 

The original funding of the social 
security program was not so drastically 
unjust. For one thing, the payroll tax 
more closely approximated a proportional 
tax since it covered the entire earnings 
of 97 percent of all workers. Second, the 
tax was smaller. The original rate was 
1 percent. At that time the payroll tax 
provided a small portion of revenues and 
did not mar the essentially progressive 
nature of the combined Federal tax 
policy. 

The payroll tax now provides 23 per- 
cent of Federal revenues. This share is 
growing, By 1976 the payroll tax will 
produce 25 percent of Federal revenues, 
some $80 billion. In short, we are rely- 
ing in greater, not lesser, measure on our 
most regressive tax. 

Recent cuts in lower income brackets 
have made the individual income tax 
more progressive. However, this relief 
has been eliminated in part or in full 
for middle-income workers by the in- 
creasing burden of the payroll tax. 

There are other serious inequities in 
the present payroll tax formula. Unlike 
the income tax, the payroll tax is col- 
lected without consideration of family 
size or extraordinary expenses. The sin- 
gle worker pays the same as the married 
couple or the family of seven, despite 
differences in ability to pay. 

The present formula discriminates 
against families with two wage earners. 
Individual, not family, income is taxed. 
A family with two workers, each earn- 
ing $8,000 pays twice as much tax as a 
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family in which a single worker earns 
$16,000. And two-worker families do not 
necessarily receive greater benefits 
eventually. 

The legislation we are submitting 
would remove the inequities of the pay- 
roll tax without changing the basic 
structure of the social security system. 
The change involves no administrative 
headaches. 

The bill we are proposing would re- 
move the inequities and the regressivity 
from the payroll tax. 

The ceiling on taxable income would 
be removed, including all wages in the 
tax base. 

The personal exemptions and low-in- 
come allowance permitted on the Federal 
income tax could be subtracted from 
taxable income. 

These changes would insure that the 
payroll tax be collected according to 
ability to pay. The tax would be col- 
lected on a family basis. Families with 
two wage earners would no longer be 
double taxed. Large families because 
of their greater needs would be taxed 
less than small families or single work- 
ers of the same income level. 

This reform would lower the payroll 
tax for 63 million Americans. It would 
lower the tax for every family of four 
with an income under $14,500, for every 
married couple making less than $13,000, 
and for every single worker earning $12,- 
250 or less. Even at the income level of 
$25,000, as many families would pay less 
in payroll tax under the proposed plan as 
would pay more. Only 8 million upper in- 
come Americans would pay more under 
the proposed changes. 

The bill would take social security of 
the actuarial system and put it on a pay- 
as-you-go system. This change has been 
called for by several successive Presiden- 
tial Advisory Commissions on Social Se- 
curity. Recent blanketing-in provisions 
and raises in benefits which give current 
recipients payments far in excess of their 
original contributions have already made 
Social Security financing pay-as-you-go 
in reality. It is time to drop the costly 
formality of actuarial financing. 

Under the proposed plan, the tax rate 
for employees would have to be set at 5.2 
percent in order to finance current bene- 
fits. This rate would have to be raised in 
coming years to pay for scheduled bene- 
fit increases, but not as sharply as the 
rate increases provided for in H.R. 1. 

The principle of equal contributions by 
employer and employee would be main- 
tained by requiring the employer to pay 
tax or all wages paid, but at a reduced 
rate to compensate for deductions in the 
taxable income provided to employees. 
Initially this rate would be set at 4.5 per- 
cent. 

Removing the ceiling on taxable in- 
come would provide naturally increasing 
revenues as personal incomes rise in the 
United States. The present benefits are 
totally inadequate for many of the elder- 
ly Americans now receiving social secu- 
rity. 

Raising benefits to meet the rise in the 
cost of living and to give more adequate 
coverage to recipients will cost a great 
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deal. The present tax structure cannot 
bear the increase. It already places too 
great a burden on those least able to pay. 

Our proposal is not a substitute for 
general revenue financing and would not 
interfere with a partial financing of so- 
cial security in that manner. I have long 
been in favor of general revenue financ- 
ing, and hope that it will be undertaken. 
However, if general revenue financing is 
to be delayed, or gradually expanded as 
a supplement to the payroll tax, it is 
imperative that the payroll tax be made 
as equitable as possible. 


NEW YORK’S BOND ISSUE 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH, Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday 
the people of New York will vote on the 
transportation bond issue. I am support- 
ing this measure because its passage ap- 
pears to be the only viable means of sav- 
ing the 30-cent fare at this time, and the 
maintenance of the fare is the overriding 
concern of all New York City residents. 
There are many faults with both the 
package which has been designed to save 
the fare and the proposed allocation of 
funds to be raised by the bonds, but the 
blunt truth is that any fare increase 
would create intolerable hardship for 
millions of people in our town, and we 
must take advantage of any plan that 
can avert an increase. 

The package represents the only polit- 
ical compromise acceptable to those of- 
ficials who must secure the State legis- 
lature’s approval of the plan. This leaves 
New Yorkers with no real choice in the 
matter; we must support the bond issue 
or invite disaster. 

Aside from “capital maintenance” 
money from the bond issue, the subsidy 
package es reported includes increased 
Triborough facility tolls and a subsidy 
from the city of New York of potentially 
$200 million in the next 2 years over and 
above the $250 million which the city an- 
nually contributes to the transit author- 
ity for operating costs and debt service. 
To say that the city is bearing an unduly 
heavy burden for the operation of the 
transit authority is to understate the 
case. 

The city’s share of the subsidy could 
be reduced according to the Governor 
and Dr. William Ronan if the Federal 
Government makes $100 million avail- 
able in grants to the city for mass tran- 
sit. I have introduced a bill, H.R. 10400 
as amended, which would provide a 5- 
year, $1 billion emergency relief program 
for rapid transit systems and commuter 
railroads. Under my bill, the city would 
receive about $100 million in the first 
year of the program to pay for the main- 
tenance and repair of rights-of-way. It is 
highly doubtful, however, that such legis- 
lation could be passed in time to aid our 
present fare crisis without the vigorous 
public support of Governor Rockefeller 
and other Governors across the country, 
and I urge Governor Rockefeller to work 
to marshal such support. 
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In the best of all possible worlds, I be- 
lieve the bond issue should be studied on 
its merits alone without the entangle- 
ment of the fare issue. New York City 
residents would have good cause, in such 
a situation, to be skeptical of the bond 
issue. We have seen virtually no improve- 
ments in our subways since the passage 
of the 1967 bond issue which was success- 
ful only because of heavy city support. 
Given the continual dilapidation of our 
subways, we could well expect a far 
greater allocation of funds for mass tran- 
sit than is now proposed by the State. 
When one considers the availability of 
matching Federal funds, it is clear that 
this bond issue may well provide more 
for highways than for mass transit. That 
is a real perversion of priorities, yet a 
very real probability. The State’s recent 
contention, made before the New York 
congressional delegation, that $1 billion 
in matching Federal funds for mass 
transit would be forthcoming as a result 
of the bond issue is no more than wish- 
ful thinking. 

It is regrettable that the bond issue 
cannot now be considered without the 
emotional complications of the fare issue. 
But it is essential to consi@er rationally 
the situation as it exists today, and such 
consideration dictates support of the 
bond issue, and I urge New Yorkers to 
so support it. I do feel, however, that 
this bond issue has been used as a ploy 
whereby the State has avoided the com- 
mitment it must eventually make to sub- 
sidize our subways. What we are faced 
with now is acceptable only as a stop-gap 
measure and I support it as such. 


THE OZARK REGION IS FAST 
CATCHING UP IN HOUSING 


(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in the Ozarks 
we revere the log cabin as a symbol of 
our past, but the limitations of living it 
represents are far behind us. 

In housing as in many other ways, the 
Ozarks region is fast catching up with 
the best this country has to offer in mod- 
ern advantages. 

We are taking part in a break- 
through in rural housing achieved the 
past 2 years through the much improved 
services of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Three years ago, housing credit still 
was acutely limited in smaller towns and 
the countryside, Local lending institu- 
tions could not supply all the home fi- 
nancing needed in territory beyond the 
normal reach of city lenders. Housing in 
rural America remained in a state of 
widespread dilapidation and insufficien- 
cy, with insufficient housing twice as 
prevalent among rural families as in the 
cities. 

One of the most distressing problems 
was that of finding a livable house or 
apartment for rent in a small town, 
priced within the means of elderly peo- 
ple living on modest retirement income; 
which they had seen fit to toil, sweat, 
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and work for in securing their own fu- 
tures. 

Over all the 20 years from fiscal 1950 
through fiscal 1969, FHA rural housing 
credit totaled $24 billion—never as 
much as $500 million a year for the 
entire United States. In Missouri, the re- 
turn of principal has always been over 
100 percent due to prepayments. 

However, President Nixon has now 
taken personal interest and action in 
this matter, with the result that the rural 
housing program has more than tripled 
within the fiscal years 1970 through 1972. 
It totals $3.8 billion for these 3 years— 
far in excess of all that was done in the 
previous 20 years. It appears the return 
will be greater than 100 percent still 
from grateful and well-housed farm 
operators. 

These billions in new rural housing 
credit are being generated from private 
sources, through the better operations of 
the Farmers Home Administration. 

This Department of Agriculture agency 
serves both farm and nonfarm rural 
people with insured housing credit, sup- 
plementing the conventional credit avail- 
able. It is the same agency, serving the 
rural public through local county offices, 
that has long carried on bedrock serv- 
ices in agricultural credit for family 
farmers, and the rural community water 
and sewer program. 

Farmers Home has developed new and 
highly effective ways of placing its in- 
sured loan notes either with local lenders, 
or with investors in distant centers of 
finance. 

During the past 2 years, this system 
has drawn about $2.2 billion of extra 
capital from home loans into the rural 
United States, and this fiscal year it will 
produce a new annual high of $1.6 billion. 

Nowhere is the impact of this new 
rural housing opportunity more appar- 
ent than in our Seventh Congressional 
District of southwest Missouri. 

We stand first among all districts of 
the State in new family-owned housing 
realized from the FHA rural program, 

More than 1,000 of the 4,700 homes 
produced in rural Missouri in fiscal year 
1971 are in the Seventh District. This 
represents $1142 million of the $53 mil- 
lion of rural home building financed in 
Missouri through Farmers Home the past 
year. 

Beneficiaries are the small town, farm, 
and other rural families of modest in- 
come, who realize their dream of owning 
an adequate, modernized home while 
they are building families and farms; the 
builders and suppliers who take part in 
building and equipping these houses; the 
whole communities where attractive new 
homes replace sagging, faded relics of an 
earlier day; and put a new, much more 
inviting face on a town or rural area. 

Especially outstanding is Missouri’s 
record in developing good apartment 
homes for senior citizens in rural com- 
munities. 

We are the first State to build more 
than 1,000 such units. Projects in 50 
smaller towns of Missouri have been 
organized by local community organiza- 
tions. They operate as nonprofit corpo- 
rations devoted to fulfilling a community 
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need—the need for inexpensive but safe 
and modern housing where retired people 
may live in independence and dignity in 
the communities they call home. 

These projects liberate our older peo- 
ple from the dismal alternatives of living 
in a house or room that is cheap only 
because of its decrepit condition, or of 
“doubling up with relatives.” 

In towns of our district such as For- 
syth, Marshfield, Jasper, Stockton, Hu- 
mansville, Fair Grove, Greenfield, and 
many others—typical senior citizen 
apartment projects are garden-style 
groupings of fourplex buildings, totaling 
some 20 apartment units and including 
a central activities room. Each unit has 
a livingroom, bedroom, dining area, fully 
modernized kitchen and bath. 

State Director John O. Foster of the 
Farmers Home Administration supplies 
these figures or the projects: 

The average amount loaned per living unit 
is $8,295.58. All units are one-bedroom apart- 
ments except for eight efficiencies and 13 two- 
bedroom apartments. The rent for one-bed- 
room apartments varies from $35 to $55 per 
month where utilities are not furnished. 


Here is an example of the vast differ- 
ence in cost between solving rural prob- 
lems with action in the rural commu- 
nities, or taking care of people after they 
move to the city in distress. 

The same type of apartments that cost 
about $8,300 per unit in our rural com- 
munity projects, cost $16,500 per unit in 
public housing projects in larger Mis- 
souri towns and cities. 

Mr. Speaker, every principal service of 
Farmers Home—in housing, agriculture 
and rural community facilities—has been 
strengthened at the expressed direction 
of President Nixon. Besides the great 
advance in rure@l housing credit, he has 
called for $700 million of insured lending 
through FHA for family farm ownership 
and operation this year, as compared with 
the $475 million level of recent years. He 
has raised the rural water and sewer loan 
program from the $200 million to the 
$300 million a year level. 

The result is far greater progress than 
ever before, in stimulating the credit 
necessary for successful operation of the 
family farm, and bringing living condi- 
tions up to standard in long disadvan- 
taged rural areas. 

And as the agency charged with deliv- 
ering these much increased resources to 
rural areas, the record of the Farmers 
Home Administration in all its programs 
reflects great credit upon our former col- 
league in Congress and neighbor at home, 
the Honorable James V. Smith of Okla- 
homa, National Administrator of FHA. 


STEEL YOURSELF FOR TROUBLE IN 
METALS INDUSTRY 


(Mr. HANNA asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Wall Street Journal carried a couple 
of stories which highlight a special con- 
cern of mine relative to the depth and 
longevity of our present recession. A 
major article on page 1 reveals the woes 
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of the aluminum industry. A further 
story on page 8 refers to a continuing 
pattern of earning loss in the copper in- 
dustry. All the steel companies have 
similar tales of woes to spin. 

This does not surprise me, Mr. Speak- 
er, nor should any alert observer be 
shocked. The sadder, deeper truth is that 
this is neither a temporary nor a local 
phenomenon. Let me elaborate. 

Throughout the industrialized coun- 
tries the 1960’s have seen an unprece- 
dented expansion of the mineral extrac- 
tion and metal processing. So much cap- 
ital has been so diverted, in fact, that the 
consumption capacity of the industrial- 
ized countries is not capable of absorbing 
output even if times improved. In addi- 
tion, it is precisely these industries which 
are in the forefront of the pollution 
problem. My prediction is, therefore, that 
we shall see a plateau of metal process- 
ing output in the highly industrialized 
countries for some time to come. 

This fact suggests some painful alter- 
natives. Like one: All such facilities in 
the free world in particular will have to 
operate below capacity. The pain of this 
is obvious when you realize that the eco- 
nomics of the business, especially true 
in aluminum, dictates that when you get 
below 90-percent capacity, you threaten 
all profit and below 85 percent, you move 
to sure loss. Like two: We have already 
experienced tough competition in the 
metal products lines within the free 
world market and the realities make it 
predictable that such competition could 
become not just fierce, but cruel. Like 
three: This could move us in the United 
States to more protectionism. The bad 
news here is that this game is already 
a greater threat to the Free World com- 
munity than communism ever has been 
or will be. 

Are we committed to a course that 
leads to disaster. Not if intelligent and 
thoughtful plans are made and imple- 
mented. And now, some of the require- 
ments I believe are these: 

First. We should prepare and encour- 
age—yes, even fund—plans and pro- 
grams to use domestic output of metals 
for programs in transportation and con- 
struction. 

Second. Encourage leaders of the 
metal industries in the Free World to get 
together to mutually work out the most 
efficient uses of existing technologies and 
facilities and to make multinational ap- 
proaches to existing and emerging 
markets. 

Third. Support phaseout of U.S. facilj- 
ties not competitive nor efficient. 

Fourth. Enter into multinational ac- 
cords, public and private, to develop the 
use of metal products in the third 
world—the so-called underdeveloped 
countries. This is one of the most im- 
portant requirements. It undergirds the 
sense of urgency I believe we should have 
concerning the legislation for soft loans 
to underdeveloped countries through IDA 
in the World Bank, the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and the Asian De- 
velopment Bank. 

Believe me, Mr. Speaker, and fellow 
Members, this is a matter not of doing 
good, but rather serving our own obvious 
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best interests. If we do not act con- 
structively to meet the imperatives which 
arise out of the overcapacity we must 
live with for a longer time than any- 
one yet has foretold, then, I repeat, the 
risk is not only great; it is scary. We 
will see depression in the metals industry 
to some extent, increased competition, 
followed by protectionism reactions, in 
turn followed by deterioration in the 
whole free world—a world which seemed 
indestructible only a short time back. 

I am not a doomsday prophet. It is not 
my nature to be negative. Can I not en- 
list some of you to share my concern and 
to join in a positive program for a real- 
istic coping with this looming crisis? 

Mr. Speaker, I include copies of the 
Wall Street Journal articles to be ap- 
pended to these remarks and commended 
for sober reflection of all Members. 


ALING ALUMINUM—ONcE-Boominc INDUS- 
TRY Runs INTO Bic TROUBLE; OVERCAPAC- 
ITY BLAMED 

(By Roy J. Harris) 

Arcoa, TENN.—This blue-collar company 
town, created and dominated by the country’s 
biggest aluminum producer, ought to have 
been on the verge of a boom now. The com- 
pany, Aluminum Co. of America, has been 
sharply expanding the capacity of its plant 
complex here, and it had planned to start 
up a new “super potline” for making alu- 
minum ingots early in 1972. 

But forget about a boom. Instead, it looks 
as if an economic bust is underway. The 
company’s new $50 million-or-so plant ad- 
dition, with a capacity of 100,000 tons a year, 
stands only partly finished, and it won’t be 
completed before 1973, at the earliest. While 
“indefinitely” stalling completion, Alcoa also 
has closed a quarter of its existing plant 
capacity of 200,000 tons a year, And more 
than 800 Alcoa employes, nearly one-fifth 
of the company’s normal work force, have 
been laid off. 

This town’s unexpected misfortune mirrors 
that of the industry as a whole. Once one 
of America's fastest-growing industrial teen- 
agers, aluminum has developed into a ma- 
ture industry with grown-up problems; over- 
capacity, price weakness, sluggish demand, 
tough foreign competition and environmental 
obstacles. “The era of a relatively small 
aluminum industry which had to run fiat- 
out at 100% of capacity is long gone,” says 
W. H. Krome George, president of Alcoa. He 
recently told a gathering of aluminum ex- 
ecutives that “one of us (producers) is feel- 
ing very well, some of us are pretty sick, and 
a few of us may not survive.” Such woes are 
certain to preoccupy many of the 250 alu- 
minum executives who are in New York 
today and tomorrow for the yearly meeting 
of the Aluminum Association, an industry 
group. 

NO SILVER LINING 


Overseas aluminum producers have ex- 
panded. So have the U.S. “Big Three,” Al- 
coa, Reynolds Metals Co. and Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Corp. And several new 
companies have started making aluminum 
in the U.S. All that has aggravated overca- 
pacity. U.S. producers have responded by 
delaying planned expansions and idling some 
existing production facilities. Right now 
the industry's estimated operating rate is 
about 85% of capacity, the lowest figure in 
at least a decade. 

Last year’s recession and this year’s half- 
hearted recovery have dampened demand 
for aluminum. Industry shipments fell 6.6% 
last year to just under 5 million tons. Early 
hopes for a significant pickup this year 
have dimmed. 

The big capacity and the small demand 
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have weakened prices and turned official 
price quotations into mere starting points 
for discounting. While the book price for 
aluminum ingot quoted by major produc- 
ers is 29 cents a pound, actual selling prices 
are substantially lower. Citing “ridiculous” 
price shading, Consolidated Aluminum Corp. 
recently labeled the 29-cent quotation “‘com- 
pletely fictitious” amd sliced its own list 
price by more than 20%, to 23 cents a 
pound—a step analysts say other compa- 
nies now are mulling. 
BAN THE CAN 

International troubles, particularly the 
fast expansion of foreign competitors, have 
chopped U.S. aluminum exports in half this 
year; last year, exports accounted for nearly 
12% of total shipments of the domestic in- 
dustry. What’s more, political threats loom 
abroad; most of the bauxite ore the U.S. 
industry needs is mined in developing na- 
tions prone to instability and resentment 
toward U.S. mining interests. 

The ban-the-can drive pushed by anti- 
litter groups is aimed at aluminum as well 
as tin containers; environmentalists deem 
the cans a growing menace. But cans also 
happen to be one of the industry’s fastest- 
selling and most profitable products. Oregon 
has outlawed ringtop cans, and other states 
and communities are considering doing the 
same. Another problem is the nation’s elec- 
tric-power pineh, which could cripple any 
industry upturn by inflating the operating 
costs of power-devouring aluminum smelters. 

The combined effect of all those factors 
has pushed profits way down. Alcoa, Reyn- 
olds and Kaiser lumped together, earned 
$238 million in 1969; last year their profits 
dropped 11% to $211 million, and the down- 
trend is continuing this year. Analysts ex- 
pect many companies to wind up with 1971 
profits down between 30% and 75% from 
last year’s already-depressed figure. This 
year’s third quarter was the industry’s worst 
in memory. Reynolds posted a $5 million 
loss, contrasted with a year-earlier profit 
of $8.5 million. Kaiser, which cut its divi- 
dend in half last month, had a 73% plunge 
in operating net. Alcoa profit dropped 77%. 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


It’s all distressingly unlike the style in 
which industry executives are accustomed to 
operating. An industrial infant before World 
War II, aluminum emerged at the end of the 
war as a promising, fast-growing new busi- 
ness. In 1948, there were only three producers 
whose combined yearly capacity amounted to 
641,500 tons. The industry's spectacular ex- 
pansion since then has increased the number 
of primary domestic producers to 13, and 
industry capacity to 4.2 million tons a year. 
Growth prospects encouraged such outsiders 
as National Steel, Revere Copper & Brass and 
others to diversify into aluminum. 

Research and aggressive selling spewed a 
steady stream of new aluminum products 
that vastly expanded the market. By holding 
prices low until aluminum got a strong foot- 
hold in a market, producers snatched sales 
away from products made of competing 
materials like steel, wood and copper. Home 
products—aluminum siding, awnings and 
storm windows—became important in the 
1950s. Aluminum wire and cable that re- 
placed copper, and aluminum cans that re- 
placed steel, were big in the 1960s. And auto- 
mobile makers steadily put more and more 
aluminum into cars. 

In its two decades of fast growth, the in- 
dustry’s shipments multiplied by four-and- 
a-half times to 5.4 million tons in 1969 from 
1.2 million tons in 1950. Despite an occasional 
slowdown, executives took it as a rule of 
thumb that aluminum shipments would in- 
crease yearly at twice the growth rate for 
the economy as a whole. - 

“Now I'd say 6% growth will be a more 
realistic figure when the gross national prod- 
uct rises 4%," says David Healy, a metals- 
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industry analyst at the Wall Street firm of 
Burnham & Co. Mr. Healy and other analysts 
consider that the industry is, in a sense, a 
victim of its own success; the big increases 
in capacity partly responsible for its current 
troubles were planned during the mid-1960s, 
when aluminum profits were large and ex- 
pansion seemed a good idea. 

The industry, says Stewart R. Spector, an 
Oppenheimer & Co. analyst, “ls at a cross- 
roads.” Mr. Spector thinks the aluminum 
producers must keep cutting back output or 
their troubles will worsen. “If they are to 
survive in their present form,” he says, “the 
aluminum companies must make the right 
decisions regarding marketing strategy, oper- 
ating rates and pricing policies over the next 
12 months.” 

Aluminum executives themselves are en- 
geged in an unaccustomed bit of critical self- 
analysis. “The industry,” Alcoa's Mr. George 
said in a recent speech in England, “was built 
world-wide by men skilled in production and 
sales. No production man wants to be caught 
without enough plant capacity. No good 
salesman wants to stop setting new sales 
records. We would all be better off if more 
of our companies had been run over the past 
decade by cold-eyed financial types, by men 
who understand money, profits and return on 
investment to a greater degree than most of 
us.” Mr. George was Alcoa's chief financial 
officer for years before becoming president, 
whereas current chairman John D. Harper 
was a production executive most of his 
career, and former chairman F. J. Close was 
& sales executive. 

There are, of course, glimmers of optimism. 
Many executives are hoping that the admin- 
istration’s new economic policies will help 
lift the industry out of the doldrums. “This 
business changes from night to day very 
quickly,” says Richard S. Reynolds, chairman 
of Reynolds Metals. The economy “is going 
to have to swing" to the better, he says. 

Producers already have a stake in poten- 
tially fast-growing markets like rapid transit 
cars and mobile homes. And engineers have 
found new uses for the metal in all kinds of 
other construction, from residential house 
frames to skyscraper “curtain wall” exteriors. 
Industry executives believe also that the ex- 
tra weight of safety and emission-control de- 
vices will encourage auto makers to put even 
more of the lightweight metal in cars; Chey- 
rolet already uses an aluminum engine block 
in its Vega. 


A SYSTEMS ANALYSIS APPROACH 
TO CAPITOL SECURITY 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
bombing of the Capitol in March of this 
year brought forth a spate of proposals 
on how to improve congressional se- 
curity. The more recent allegations that 
the spoken and written communications 
of Members and staff may be subject to 
surveillance of one kind or another by 
persons or groups not attached to the 
Congress are additional reasons why the 
Congress should act promptly to estab- 
lish its own internal security unit. 

What is needed is more than a mere 
expansion of the Capitol Police Force, 
more than intermittent sweeps of the 
buildings in search of electronic surveil- 
lance devices, and more than additional 
security measures at points of entry in 
the Capitol buildings. In a word, a com- 
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prehensive rather than a patchwork ap- 
proach is what is required. 

This can best be done by a systems 
analysis of Capitol Hill security require- 
ments. Such an approach entails a com- 
prehensive review of the threats and 
risks to which the Congress, including 
its personnel, facilities, and information, 
are subject and a subsequent formula- 
tion of minimum safeguards. I do not 
claim any special expertise in the tech- 
nical aspects of a total security program. 
What I am sure of, however, is that the 
three principal elements of the Con- 
gress—its facilities, personnel, and in- 
formation—are subject to risks and 
threats against which there are pres- 
ently no protections or safeguards. 
Moreover, I doubt that some of these 
problems and threats have ever been 
seriously evaluated or that possible solu- 
tions have ever been formulated. I speak 
of responses to.the risks of kidnap, 
blackmail, robbery, fires, riots, intercep- 
tion of communications, rifling of files, 
and optical surveillance among others. 
I also speak of the need to provide se- 
curity for Members and staff in Wash- 
ington, in their home States, and else- 
where. 

Nothing is more important than that 
the people we serve have access to their 
Capitol facilities and to their representa- 
tives, and that the people’s business be 
conducted in an atmosphere free of the 
fear of destructive and disruptive forces. 

To assure maintenance of such an at- 
mosphere Congress needs a single focal 
point for all security functions. In my 
opinion, only in that way can we guar- 
antee a proper balance between security 
and accessibility. 

A congressional security unit which I 
envision could serve as a valuable con- 
gressional adjunct in other areas. It could 
provide the necessary technical advice to 
Congress in the application of modern 
technology to the security problems of 
the Congress. It could also serve as a 
central point for the coordination of 
services provided to the Congress by the 
various Federal investigative agencies, 
including the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the Secret Service, the Internal 
Revenue Service, Defense Department 
agencies, and others. This particular re- 
sponsibility of the congressional security 
unit would not only minimize duplication 
of effort resulting from referral of simi- 
lar or identical security problems by 
Members or committees of Congress to 
more than one of these agencies, but 
also make more efficient anc economical 
the provision of services by Federal in- 
vestigative agencies. A not unimportant 
additional benefit would be that congres- 
sional oversight and review of the policies 
and operations of these Federal agencies 
could be conducted with greater in- 
dependance and freedom. 

It is important that both Houses act 
jointly in this area and that the pro- 
graming for and operation of the con- 
gressional security unit be undertaken 
with the security considerations of the 
entire Congress in mind. It will not do 
for each body to go its own way in this 
vital area. 
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To carry out these purposes I am today 
introducing legislation which I hope will 
receive prompt and favorable considera- 


tion. 
a 


NOBEL PEACE PRIZE AWARDED TO 
WILLY BRANDT, CHANCELLOR, 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


(Mr. BLACKBURN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to bring to the attention of the 
House a matter which causes me grave 
concern. 

A five-member committee of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament, chaired by Mrs. Aase 
Lionaes, herself a member of the Nor- 
wegian Labor Party, chose to award this 
year’s Nobel Peace Prize to Willy Brandt. 
the Chancellor of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. The Norwegian Parliamen- 
tary Committee acted upon recommenda- 
tion of a five-man committee whose most 
prominent member was Jens Otto Krag, 
the Premier of Denmark, who spoke on 
behalf of the Social Democratic bloc in 
the Danish Parliament. Another mem- 
ber of the nominating committee, who 
is well-known for his bizarre ideas, was 
Prof. Giorgio La Pira of Florence, Italy. 
Although German diplomatic sources in 
Norway had maintained that Chancel- 
lor Brandt had asked that his name be 
withdrawn from consideration, Mrs. 
Lionaes, the chairman of the Norwegian 
Parliament's Nobel Prize Committee, de- 
nied this rumor. However, since the 
chairman of the Nobel Prize Committee 
and the leading member of the nominat- 
ing committee are outstanding members 
of parties belonging to the Social Demo- 
cratic International, does not it suggest 
itself that West Germany’s Social Demo- 
cratic leadership was at least privy to— 
if not actively engaged in promoting— 
Chancellor Brandt’s nomination and 
selection? 

In the citation, the award committee 
stressed the “concrete initiatives—taken 
by Chancellor Brandt—leading to relax- 
ation of tension.” Among other points, 
the citation referred to the signing by 
West Germany of treaties of friendship 
with Poland and the Soviet Union. The 
ratification of these treaties by the Ger- 
man Parliament is domestically a highly 
contentious matter and not at all a gen- 
erally accepted and uncontested policy 
of the Federal Republic. The award of 
the Nobel Peace Prize to Chancellor 
Brandt at this time, that is, shortly be- 
fore the ratification debate in the Ger- 
man Parliament is, indeed, a strange and 
unusual sign of attempting to support 
one of the parties to a critical German 
domestic debate. This support comes 
from non-German bodies whose leading 
members stand in an interlocking rela- 
tionship to the leadership of the German 
Social Democratic Party whose chair- 
man, in turn, Chancellor Brandt is. 

As usual, Mr. Speaker, I believe we 
must raise questions of this nature or 
we will end up cooperating with the plans 
of those who politically oppose us. 
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CHINA, THE UNITED STATES, 
AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


(Mrs. ABZUG asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
addressed this House on the vote of the 
United Nations to seat the Peoples Re- 
public of China. I expressed my deep con- 
cern for the negative reaction which has 
been expressed by some who suggest that 
we ought to reduce our financial support 
for the United Nations. My colleague, 
Mrs. Patsy Minx, of Hawaii, gave a lec- 
ture on the subject of “China, the United 
States, and the United Nations,” last 
night at the Asia House in New York City, 
which I believe will be of interest to the 
Members of this body and include it at 
this point in the Recorp, together with a 
letter on this same subject which was 
signed by 125 Members of this House: 


SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE Patsy T. MINK 


I am delighted to be able to join Mr. 
Porter McKeever and the distinguished 
members and guests of the Asia Society at 
this most dramatic time. When Dr. Tom 
Manton invited me to speak on the subject 
of “China, the United States and the United 
Nations”, I assumed it would be timely but 
nobody dreamed of a stunning 76 to 35 U.N. 
vote just two days before! At best, some 
were predicting a close vote. The U.S. was 
to the very end predicting a victory. As it 
turned out, it was quite a triumph for the 
U.N. as a world deliberative body. 

I regret that Secretary Rogers, Ambassador 
Bush and certain Members of Congress have 
deplored this yote, using such words as “day 
of infamy,” a grave tragedy, and deplorable. 
Certain Members of the Congress have bla- 
tantly stated that nations we help through 
economic and foreign aid should be our cap- 
tives, but “doublecrossed" us in this vote. 
They argue that since we no longer control 
the U.N. and have lost our ability to prevent 
the expression of honest world opinion that 
we should cut our monetary support and 
scuttle it through forced bankruptcy. It is 
one thing to fight with all we have to win a 
vote; it is quite another to use our wealth 
to kill the organization simply because we 
cannot any longer control it. 

Last week Wednesday at a press confer- 
ence I announced that 125 Members of the 
House had signed a letter to Ambassador 
Bush reaffirming our support of the U.N, re- 
gardless of the outcome of the China vote, I 
believe that there are others who would have 
signed such a letter but because of the pres- 
sures of time, I was unable to talk to all 
Members of the House who would have likely 
concurred. As it was, I secured over a hun- 
dred of those signatures personally by direct 
contact on the floor of the House. 

I must advise that of these 100 or more 
Members I contacted, a significant majority 
favored the Administration’s “Two China” 
policy. There is no doubt in my mind that 
the U.N. vote of Monday is not popular among 
my colleagues, nor is it popular in the coun- 
try as a whole. 

But the fact remains that the U.N. has 
voted and whether we approve or not, we 
must now move on to our larger responsi- 
bilities as a creator and not as a destroyer of 
this world institution. 

I believe also that we must now undertake 
a broad campaign within our own country 
to explain the actions of the U.N. in terms of 
reality and end all these poisonous recrimi- 
nations and threats which do not dignify our 
status as a super power. 

Put simply, the U.N. merely decided that 
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the People’s Republic of China was a legiti- 
mate government of 700 million Chinese. Our 
President has stated as much too. What the 
U.N. was not willing to do was succumb to 
our rationale that it was not a simple dele- 
gation issue. The U.N. vote very clearly 
showed that it viewed this purely from the 
vantage point of which delegation was the 
legitimate representative of the 700 million 
Chinese. It agreed with us that Peking obvi- 
ously was. What it refused to go along with 
is the fiction that the change in recognition 
required making a separate government out 
of the other delegation whose credentials 
were no longer being recognized. 

Perhaps I could be more charitable if I be- 
lieved that our position was sound or even 
based upon national security considerations 
required for the preservation of our country. 
But the reasons for all these antics are simply 
our national ego and pride. Having held a 
position for 21 years, we could not simply 
acquiesce without “loss of face.” I always 
thought that this phenomenon was essen- 
tially an Oriental “hang-up” but I find that 
it has afflicted the Occident with rare in- 
tensity of late. 

Under the rationale that we could not let 
& true friend down, we came up with a pol- 
icy of supporting the Nationalist regime's 
claim to the territory of Taiwan, because it 
had occupied it through military force since 
1949. In politics as well as diplomacy there 
are times we must choose up sides and de- 
fend our ‘friends’ but when the votes are 
counted and our friends lose, I hardly believe 
that our national interest requires that we 
not continue to mope and prolong the spec- 
tacle of defeat. 

Our loss of face at the U.N. will feed fuel 
to the fires of the ultra-right in this country 
who have always hated the U.N. and sought 
to have us withdraw from it. They have even 
condemned our children for collecting funds 
cn Halloween for UNICEF! 

I believe that we have come to this point 
in U.N. history because of certain initiatives 
taken by President Nixon early in his Ad- 
ministration. His decision to permit travel 
and to liberalize trade, and of course, his 
announcement of a personal visit to Peking 
guaranteed a new U.N. attitude on the ques- 
tion of The People's Republic of China. No 
longer do we see in our prestigious news- 
papers headlines about ‘Red’ China. It has 
overnight become a respectable nation, en- 
titled to be referred to as a legitimate gov- 
ernment. 

Having ourselves created this aura of ac- 
ceptance, it could hardly be expected that 
other countries would not do the same. 
Where before they joined us in our efforts 
to ‘outlaw’ this country, since we no longer 
respected our own embargo, there was no rea- 
son for them to be stuck with it, in fact, it 
was imperative that they too change and 
thereby convince Peking that they were not 
‘puppets’ of the United States. 

While we were busy shaking hands with 
Chou En Lal, it was difficult for anyone to 
believe that our defense of the Nationalist 
government was anything more than a po- 
litical debt required by our past commit- 
ments and as a token gesture to appease the 
right-wing who were attacking the President 
for playing ‘ping-pong’ with freedom. 

I would like to give President Nixon credit 
for initiating a move away from our previous 
hard-line stand. I do not know whether he 
foresaw the inevitable result of the U.N. 
vote and therefore acted, but certainly the 
State Department must have been as aware 
as all other observers that the United Na- 
tions was bound to recognize Peking this 
fall. Only the fate of Taiwan was at issue. We 
agreed that Peking should have both a seat 
in the General Assembly as well as the Se- 
curity Council seat. 

The President must have seen a need to 
make an accommodation, and he chose the 
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dramatic route of personal diplomacy. By 
doing so, I think he helped to avert wide- 
spread hysteria in our country. The cries of 
outrage in Congress and elsewhere are bad 
enough now, but think of what they would 
have been had our government been totally 
committed once again to its blind course of 
completely excluding Peking from interna- 
tional councils. 

As it was, the presence of Dr. Kissinger in 
Peking at the time of the crucial U.N. debate 
was no accident. I believe this fact alone 
probably was the key to the startling large 
vote in Peking’s favor. The signal to many 
small nations was clear: we considered the 
People’s Republic more important, and no 
matter what, the White House was deter- 
mined to continue its detente. If indeed this 
was where the ball game was to be played— 
why should they be left out in the cold, sup- 
porting Taiwan when even the U.S. was mov- 
ing beyond to the capital of Peking. 

And so, the decision to send Dr. Kissinger 
on his dramatic second journey to Peking 
put the President’s own seal on the policy 
of continued dealings with the mainland 
government, and I believe turned around 
the votes of many countries which were try- 
ing desperately to “read” our real intentions. 

I can sympathize with their problem, 
since our course was at best ambiguous. The 
ploy of opposing the second part of the Al- 
banian Resolution—to exclude Taiwan—was 
completely incongruous at a time when we 
had just demonstrated our ability to grasp 
the realities of world politics. 

It is remarkable that we saw no conflict 
between recognizing Peking on one hand and 
supporting Taiwan on the other. We were 
simply the victims of our own propaganda. 
You can’t denounce a country as savages 
to a whole generation of Americans, as we 
did for 21 years by picturing the Chinese 
Communist government as some kind of 
sub-human eyil dragon from the mysterious 
East, ready to butcher civilized people, and 
then have these same Americans accept over- 
night the principle of full U.N. recognition 
of this same China. 

And so we tried to reserve a spot for the 
“good guys” on Taiwan even as we tried to 
welcome Peking. Our erratic handling of the 
issue made it difficult for other nations to 
understand what we were seeking. My own 
view is that there were other ways of han- 
dling the China question without violating 
our “Boy Scout” Ethic. 

The overall vote itself was a tremendous 
victory for world peace, and we should take 
cheer by it. It is a giant step forward. The 
full recognition of 700 million Chinese will 
strengthen the U.N. Their participation 
should greatly ease international tensions as 
differences are worked out through discus- 
sions rather than under the ominous threat 
of nuclear war. 

What the United States does now, how- 
ever, is terribly important, for unless we 
change our attitudes very quickly, we could 
continue the same destructive dichotomy 
that has plagued us for all these 21 years. 
It is imperative that we work toward a 
realistic and harmonious rapprochement be- 
tween Peking and Taiwan that will prevent 
us from being drawn into another Vietnam 
war years from now. 

The significance of the U.N. vote is that 
Taiwan has been cut off from the moral sup- 
port of that distinguished international body 
which has voted repeatedly for 21 years to 
recognize its delegates as the spokesmen for 
all of China not only in the General Assem- 
bly but in the Security Council as well. 

It was possible previously to construct a 
rationale for our support of the Taiwan gov- 
ernment; after all, most of the other na- 
tions in the world did also. Now they do not, 
and we must accept this reality. 

Suggestions have emanated from Peking 
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that the Chinese government is content to 
let time deal with the problem of the exiled 
Nationalists on Taiwan. Even after Chiang 
kai-Shek is gone, it Is doubtful that the Na- 
tionalists would agree to letting the local 
Taiwanese assume control. Some say that a 
bloody civil war between the 14 million Tai- 
wanese and the two million Nationalists is 
inevitable. 

If so, there is a danger that, should we 
continue our support for the Nationalist 
regime in Taiwan, we will be forced to choose 
sides in this internal struggle. It will be an- 
other Vietnam. On the other hand, if we 
ignore Taiwan, we may be permitting a blood- 
bath to occur. I am not among those who 
look with stoicism on such a prospect, as if 
it were a necessity in order to establish a 
solid political order; that is a racist attitude 
which presumes that it is perfectly all right 
for Asians to kill one another as long as the 
end result is “good”. 

So I feel that our policy now should be to 
work to prevent a resolution of Talwan’s 
ultimate status by military means. I should 
emphasize immediately that it is not for us 
to meddle in the future political status of 
Taiwan. This is the responsibility of the peo- 
ple of China and Taiwan. At the same time, 
we can at least support in principle those 
steps which are most likely to achieve an 
amicable accord, and remove any barriers 
which might interfere with that objective. 

It seems obvious to me that our govern- 
ment will soon seek diplomatic relations with 


Peking. We can then work to persuade Peking , 


to permit free elections on Taiwan perhaps 
even under United Nations supervision 
should violence threaten. Peking might be 
persuaded that the government thus elected 
on Taiwan would be willing to deal with it 
as to the ultimate status. The U.S. commit- 
ment to self-determination would be like- 
wise honored. It may be that Taiwan could 
eventually become an autonomous Chinese 
state much as Byelorussia and Ukraine are 
autonomous states of the Soviet Union, This 
final outcome would serve to vindicate our 
smashing defeat this past Monday. 

There is no reason why our government 
should not also maintain cordial relations 
with the government now in power in Tai- 
wan—although such should not be construed 
to guarantee military support. Our military 
commitments to Taiwan, entered into long 
before it became obvious that the rest of 
the world did not recognize the validity of 
the Taiwanese claim to sovereignty over all 
of China, must now be reassessed. 

In 1969, I was offered, and I accepted, the 
Chairmanship of a U.S.-China Committee 
within the Members of Congress for Peace 
Through Law, a bipartisan, unofficial organi- 
zation seeking to promote world peace. 

Last year in a series of luncheon meetings, 
our Committee heard from a number of ex- 
perts on China. Statements were given by 
the Honorable Elliot Richardson, then-Under 
Secretary of State; Mr. Harrison Salisbury, 
Assistant Managing Editor of the New York 
Times; Honorable Alvin Hamilton, former 
Canadian minister of agriculture and nego- 
tiator of the Sino-Canadian wheat agree- 
ment; Mr. Pat Clever, Canadian business- 
man; Dr. Jeremy Stone of the Counci] on 
Foreign Relations; Dr. Noel Brown of New 
York; Professor Jerome A. Cohen of the Har- 
vard Law School; and Mr. Fox Butterfield, 
New York Times correspondent. We were also 
fortunate to have papers presented at these 
same meetings by our colleagues, Congress- 
man Paul Findley, Senator Walter Mondale, 
Congressmen Charles Whalen, Robert Leg- 
gett, Jonathan Bingham, and Morris Udall, 
and Senator Dan Inouye. 

At these meetings, which were attended 
only by the Members of Congress, we tried 
to explore in depth all of the major ramifica- 
tions of U.S.-China policy. I might add that 
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our Committee laid the groundwork for these 
studies by preparing an extensive report on 
the historical, political, and military aspects 
of the People’s Republic of China. At the con- 
clusion of our series, I submitted a summary 
and recommendations. The Members of 
Congress who associated themselves with 
these recommendations were Senators Hat- 
field of Oregon, Harold Hughes of Iowa, 
George McGovern of South Dakota, and Wal- 
ter Mondale of Minnesota; and Representa- 
tives Bella Abzug of New York, John Con- 
yers of Michigan, Robert Drinan of Mas- 
sachusetts, Don Edwards of California, Paul 
Findley of Illinois, Don Fraser of Minnesota, 
Mike Harrington of Massachusetts, Augustus 
Hawkins of California, Robert Kastenmeier 
of Wisconsin, Abner Mikva of Ilinois, Ber- 
tram Podell of New York, Thomas Rees of 
California, Henry Reuss of Wisconsin, Donald 
Riegie of Michigan, Howard Robison and 
Benjamin Rosenthal of New York, Edward 
Roybal of California, William Ryan and 
James Scheuer of New York, Frank Thomp- 
son of New Jersey, and Charlies Whalen of 
Ohio. 

None of us are, of course, experts on China, 
however I believe that we do express a point 
of view which was arrived at after full and 
deliberate consideration of the problem. 

Our statement was as follows: 

“We commend and support the recent ini- 
tiatives by President Nixon which have 
moved us toward the goal that he has set 
for his administration—normalizing rela- 
tions with the People’s Republic of China. 

In the light of this new atmosphere in bi- 
lateral relations between the United States 
and China, we must now take the next logi- 
cal step—advocated also by the President— 
to assure that representation of the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China in the United Na- 
tions. We should recognize what is inevita- 
ble—that the China seat in the U.N. will be 
occupied by representatives of the People’s 
Republic of China. 

The status of Taiwan should be initially 
handled as a matter for the United Nations 
Trusteeship Council. We look forward to an 
ultimate resolution of the status of Taiwan 
to be decided by the peoples on both sides of 
the Taiwan straits. 

For the United States the necessity of 
expanding cultural, economic and social 
relations to include diplomatic relations with 
the People’s Republic of China will become 
increasingly obvious. We should undertake 
this step as soon as feasible. 

“Friendship between the United States 
and China has been a hallmark of U.S. for- 
eign policy during the last 200 years. The 
hostility of the last 20 years has been a devia- 
tion of that long range policy from which we 
must return. Let historians write that 1971 
was the watershed year which marked a re- 
turn to an era of friendship and cooperation 
between the United States and China.” 

It is my belief that a solution to the status 
of the people who inhabit Taiwan, now with- 
out portfolio as the government of all of 
China, yet unoccupied by the People’s Re- 
public of China, could well be a matter for 
the U.N. to consider. We need the interest of 
the U.N. to provide the peaceful mechanism 
for negotiations and discussions which must 
take place between the People’s Republic 
and the people of Taiwan. More importantly, 
U.N. presence could provide an orderly tran- 
sition needed to avert a human catastrophe 
for the people of Taiwan who must sooner 
or later be given the right to determine their 
future allegiance. 

However, the nettlesome issue of Taiwan 
should not be allowed to divert our attention 
from our larger goals. It is extremely im- 
portant that our people understand the ben- 
efits that will derive in terms of cultural con- 
tacts, trade, and reductions in world ten- 
sions that can flow from cordial relations with 
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China. No longer can we afford to ignore 
their existence or picture the Chinese as in- 
scrutable, sinister enemies. We must recog- 
nize them first of all as human beings, and 
then go on to deal with them as the exigen- 
cies of international affairs require. 

It is now time to “open” China again to 
contacts with the west. But it is really the 
United States which is being “opened” by the 
force of world opinion to the emergence of a 
China quite unlike the outlaw we have long 
portrayed it as being. She is in truth a major 
factor in world affairs and is now taking her 
place among the United Nations, 

This is why we were for the first time de- 
serted by all our western allies such as Great 
Britain, Canada, and France all of whom 
voted against the United States position. 
They recognize that the west must be 
“opened” to China, and that dogmatically 
held positions must be changed. 

It must also be said that the recognition 
of China by the U.N. will be no automatic 
panacea for the Immense problems that haye 
plagued that organization. We cannot pre- 
dict whether the Chinese efforts will be 
negative, or positive in accordance with the 
goals of the U.N. 

Certainly the issues will be vastly more 
complex. If times were perilous with just the 
Soviet Union there to frustrate us, it could 
be even more so with China in our midst. But 
far from being an argument for us to now 
withdraw in defeat, this is a compelling rea- 
son. why we should not only maintain but 
increase our participation in the U.N, It wiil 
be vastly more important now as the U.N. 
becomes an even more meaningful body due 
to the representation of China, for us to pre- 
serve our voice in the decision that will be 
made. 

We must be prepared for any eventuality— 
negative or positive. Possibly the United 
States can serve an arbiter’s role in areas of 
conflict between the super powers Russia and 
China. If we pull out, it will confirm Russian 
suspicions that our turnabout on China was 
designed to install in the U.N. an adversary 
which would do our battles for us against the 
Soviets. Some Russian officials have felt that 
we were trying to capitalize on the poor re- 
lations between these two countries. I think 
it would be a terrible mistake to allow the 
U.N. to become a mere debating platform for 
the antagonisms of the Soviet Union and 
China. We can avoid this by using our in- 
fluence to mollify the conflicts and strive for 
compromise agreement; but if we withdraw 
we will be surrendering our power to influ- 
ence the international pursuit of peace. 

Those of us who serve in Congress and who 
are concerned with maintaining the United 
States contributions to the U.N. will be re- 
doubling our efforts to prevent a retrench- 
ment. I urge your resolutions and assistance 
in rallying such support. 

Beyond this, an objective for all Americans 
who truly seek a better United States per- 
spective of Asia will be to educate the public 
and eyen our governmental officials to the 
reality of the U.N, decision. The term “Red 
China” should disappear from the national 
lexicon and be replaced simply by “China”, 

We must strive to cleanse public opinion 
of the years of negative propaganda aired 
about the Chinese, for we will be dealing 
with them on an increasing basis over the 
years ahead. 

Just as we accepted the existence of Rus- 
sia as a nation to be reckoned with in world 
politics, we must similarly recognize the 
necessity of communication and accord be- 
tween the rest of the world and the 700 
million people of China. 

This is a task, of course, toward which the 
Asia Society has been working for years, and 
I know that at this most crucial time your 
efforts will doubly important. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., October 13, 1971. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
Ambassador, U.S. Mission to the U.N., 
New York, N.Y. 

DEAR MR. AMBASSADOR: We believe that a 
strong United Nations is an essential element 
in the creation of a just and peaceful world, 
We believe that you share our views. 

We were deeply distressed to read state- 
ments ascribed to other Members of Congress 
threatening a dramatic reduction in U.S. fi- 
nancial support for the U.N. if the Republic 
of China were to be expelled from that body. 

However we as individuals may feel on the 
particular issue, nothing could be more dam- 
aging to our genuine national interest than 
for us so to undermine the foundations of 
the United Nations. For years the United 
States has fought the efforts of other U.N. 
members to exercise a financial veto over 
its activities by withholding funds. It takes 
little foresight to perceive that should this 
practice become widespread, the U.N. will 
cease to function at all in any meaningful 
way. The recent criticism by Narcotics Bu- 
reau Director Ingersoll of countries which are 
refusing to contribute to a U.N. anti-drug 
program poses an ironic counterpoint to the 
suggestion of withholding funds, and serves 
to underline the danger to our interests of 
such a course. 

We firmly believe that our efforts, like 
yours, must be dedicated to strengthening 
the U.N., not simply for its own sake, but 
also because the attainment of a world in 
which international cooperation prevails 
ought to be at the heart of our foreign policy. 
We urge you to make clear that our govern- 
ment remains committed to that goal. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Kee (at the request of Mr. Preyer 
of North Carolina), from today at 3 p.m. 
through November 7, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. Fountain (at the request of Mr. 
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Preyer of North Carolina), on October 
28, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Saytor, for 15 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Kemp) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. RHODES, for 5 minutes, today. 

å Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, to- 
ay. 

Mr. Escu, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, for 1 hour, on No- 
vember 4, 1971. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENHOLM) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr. IcHorp, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. FxLoop, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Morpuy of Illinois, for 15 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Dutskxt, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. HARRINGTON, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Moorueap, for 30 minutes, on No- 
vember 1, 

Mr. Corman, for 60 minutes, on No- 
vember 4. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 


. EDMONDSON in three instances. 

. ROUSH. 

. ULLMAN, to revise and extend his 
remarks on the bill H.R. 4590. 

Mr. Quiz and to include extraneous 
matter with his remarks made today in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Kemp) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Qu in three instances, 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. LANDGREBE. 

Mr. HOSMER. 

Mr. GERALD R. Forp. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. BroTzMan. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in three instances. 

Mr. Scumitz in three instances, 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

Mr. WYLE in two instances. 

Mr. Bray in two instances. 

Mr. Price of Texas. 

Mr. Carter in two instances. 

Mr. HORTON. 

Mr. Gross. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD in two instances. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL in two instances. 

Mr. Mrzett in five instances. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. BAKER. 

Mr. SPENCE. 

Mr. SCOTT. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENHOLM) and to include 
extraneous material: ) 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. 

Mr. Roy. 

Mr. Bapiito in two instances. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. Hamitton in three instances. 

Mr. Diccs. 

Mr. NicHots in two instances. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. 

Mr. WALDIE in six instances. 

Mr. BLATNIK in two instances. 

Mr. Cray in eight instances. 

Mr. Hacan in three instances. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD in two instances. 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. 

Mr. Royvesat in 10 instances. 

Mr. DENT. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado. 

Mr. Corman in three instances. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI in three instances. 

Mr. Founrarn in three instances. 

Mr. DRINAN in two instances. 

Mr. Mrxkva in two instances. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

8. 79. An act for the relief of the Glover 
Packing Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 10458. An act to broaden and expand 
the powers of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
cooperate with Mexico, Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador, Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
British Honduras, Panama, Colombia, and 
Canada to prevent or retard communicable 
diseases of animals, where the Secretary 
deems such action necessary to protect the 
livestock, poultry, and related industries of 
the United States. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to 
the President, for his approval, a bill of 
the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 10458. An act to broaden and expand 
the powers of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
cooperate with Mexico, Guatemala, El Salva- 
dor, Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, British 
Honduras, Panama, Colombia, and Canada 
to prevent or retard communicable diseases 
of animals, where the Secretary deems such 
action necessary to protect the livestock, 
poultry, and related industries of the United 
States. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 18 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, November 1, 
1971, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
E 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1233. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior for Management 
and Budget, transmitting a report of the 
receipts and expenditures of the Interior De- 
partment in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act of 1953 for fiscal year 1971, pursuant to 
section 15 of the act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1234. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Army, transmitting a letter from the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated September 20, 1971, submitting a re- 
port, together with accompanying papers 
and illustrations, on Long Island, Port Isa- 
bel, Tex. (dust control), authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 88-326, 88th Congress, approved 
June 29, 1964; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


1235. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the need to recover the costs of proc- 
essing business reply mail, U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 11423. A bill to extend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act until Jan- 
uary 31, 1972 (Rept. No. 92-594). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 11465. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in Los An- 
geles County in the State of California; to 
the Committee on Veteran's Affairs. 

By Mr. BADILLO (for himself, Mr. 
Burton, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. FAUNTROY, Mr. FREN- 
ZEL, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. GUDE, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mrs. HANSEN of Washington, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. KocĦ, Mr. 
MADDEN, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. RANGEL, 
Mr. REGLE, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
Ryan, Mr, Stokes and Mr. SYMING- 
TON) : 

H.R. 11466. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964 to provide food stamps to cer- 
tain narcotics addicts and certain organiza- 
tions and institutions conducting drug 
treatment and rehabilitation programs for 
narcotics addicts, and to authorize certain 
narcotics addicts to purchase meals with 
food stamps; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 
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By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H.R. 11467. A bill for the relief of residents 
of northern Ireland; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN (for himself, Mr. 
WILLIAMS, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. BARRETT, 
Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. 
GERALD R, Forp, Mr, HALPERN, Mr. 
THONE, Mr. Rosrnson of Virginia, 
Mr. WaGGONNER, Mr. BAKER, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
Winn, Mr. Frey, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. 
RHODES, Mr. Perris, and Mr. 
Yarron): 

H.R, 11468, A bill to require that all school- 
buses be equipped with seatbelts for passen- 
gers and seatbacks of sufficient heigh# to 
prevent injury to passengers; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. BAKER, Mr. CLARK, and 
Mr. Davis of Wisconsin) : 

H.R. 11469. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the classification of certain ceramic arti- 
cles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS (for herself and 
Mr. HARRINGTON) : 

H.R. 11470. A bill to amend chapters 2 and 
21 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, and 
title II of the Social Security Act, to reduce 
social security tax rates and provide a new 
method for their determination in the fu- 
ture, to remove the dollar limitation pres- 
ently imposed upon the amount of wages and 
self-employment income which may be taken 
into acount for tax and benefit purposes 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance system (making allowance for per- 
sonal income tax exemptions and the low- 
income allowance in determining such 
amount for tax purposes), and to increase 
benefits under such system to reflect the new 
tax and benefit base; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 11471. A bill to assist in the efficient 
production of the needed volume of good 
housing at lower cost through the elimina- 
tion of restrictions on the use of advanced 
technology, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAMILTON (for himself, Mr. 
CHARLES H. WILSON, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Yarron, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr. STOKES, Mr. BUCHANAN, and 
Mr. LLOYD) : 

H.R. 11472. A bill to establish a Joint Com- 
mittee on National Security; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. HORTON (for himself and Mr. 
CONABLE) : 

H.R. 11473. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to increase temporarily (for all 
States presently below the maximum) the 
Federal matching percentages under the cash 
public assistance and medical assistance pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. 
Brapemas, Mr. McCioskey, and Mr, 
Roy): 

H.R. 11474. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to authorize construction 
of exclusive or preferential bicycle lanes, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himslef, Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, and Mrs, Grasso) : 

H.R. 11475. A bill to amend the Urban 
Transportation Act of 1964 to authorize cer- 
tain emergency grants to assure adequate 
rapid transit and commuter railroad service 
in urban areas, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MONAGAN (for himself, Mr. 
Grarmmo, Mr. Fascett, and Mr. PEP- 
PER) ; 

H.R. 11476. A bill to establish the Office of 
Congressional Security, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr. ROY: 

H.R. 11477. A bill to extend to all unmar- 
ried individuals the full tax benefits of in- 
come splitting now enjoyed by married in- 
dividuals filing joint returns; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 11478. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 so as to exempt certain private air- 
craft entering or departing from the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico at night or on 
Sunday or a holiday from provisions requir- 
ing payment to the United States for over- 
time services of customs officers and em- 
ployees, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: 

H.R. 11479. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide income tax 
simplification, reform, and relief for small 
business; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CRANE (for himself, Mr. Wac- 
GONNER, Mr. SIKES, Mr. ABERNETHY, 
Mr. ARCHER, Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. 
Baker, Mr, BLACKBURN, Mr. DEL 
CLAWSON, Mr. COLLIER, Mr. DICKIN- 
son, Mr. Dowpy, Mr. Epwarps of 
Louisiana, Mr. FISHER, Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. HALEY, Mr. 
Hatt, Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Hunt, Mr. 
HUTCHINSON, Mr, JOHNSON of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Kinc, and Mr. MIN- 
SHALL): 

H.R. 11480. A bill to limit U.S. contribu- 
tions to the United Nations; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 11481. A bill to establish a Uniformed 
Services University of the Health Sciences 
and to provide scholarships to selected per- 
sons for education in medicine, dentistry, 
and other health professions, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 11482. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction for 
expenses incurred by a taxpayer in making 
repairs and improvements to his residence; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 11483. A bill to order the construction 
of a Veterans’ Administration hospital in the 
southern area of New Jersey; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R. 11484. A bill to amend title V of the 

Social Security Act to extend for 5 years 
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(until June 30, 1977) the period within which 
certain special project grants may be made 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 11485. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to establish a 
national cemetery system within the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MIKVA: 

E.R. 11486. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to disallow any deduc- 
tion for depreciation for a taxable year in 
which a residential property does not comply 
with requirements of local laws relating to 
health and safety, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER of California (for 
himself, Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. 
Downinc, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. SyMING- 
TON, Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. SEIBERLING, 
Mr. Davis of South Carolina, Mr, 
PELLY, Mr. WYDLER, Mr. WINN, Mr. 
Frey, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. CABELL, Mr. 
Roe, Mr. Price of Texas, Mr. SIKES, 
Mr. BENNETT, Mr. HALEY, Mr. Fas- 
CELL, Mr. RoGERS, Mr. Youna of 
Florida, and Mr, PEPPER): 

H.R. 11487. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration to convey certain lands 
in Brevard County, Fla.; to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 11488. A bill to amend section 404(g) 
of the National Housing Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: 

H.R. 11489. A bill to facilitate the amend- 
ment of the governing instruments of certain 
charitable trusts and corporations subject to 
the jurisdiction of the District of Columbia, 
in order to conform to the requirements of 
section 508 and section 664 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as added by the Tax 
Reform Act of 1969; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. STUCKEY: 

H.R. 11490. A bill to regulate the location 
of chanceries and other business offices of 
foreign governments in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. THONE: 

H.R. 11491. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, to permit sharing the cost of agri- 
culture-related pollution prevention and 
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abatement measures; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER (for himself, Mr. 
SIKES, Mr. CRANE, Mr. BARING, Mr. 
BRroYHILL of Virginia, Mr, Duncan, 
Mr. FLYNT, Mr. Gross, Mr. LAND- 
GREBE, Mr. Price of Texas, Mr. RARICK, 
Mr. Roserts, Mr. ROBINSON of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. ROUSSELOT, Mr. SATTER- 
FIELD, Mr. SCHERLE, Mr. Scumurz, Mr. 
SPENCE, Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. STEIGER 
of Arizona, Mr. THompson of Geor- 
gia, Mr. Yarron, Mr. Younc of Flor- 
ida, and Mr. ZION): 

H.R. 11492. A bill to limit U.S. contribu- 
tions to the United Nations; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 11493. A bill to provide for the selzure 
and forfeiture of vessels, vehicles, and air- 
craft used to illegally transport into the 
United States certain aliens, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. FAUNTROY: 

H.J. Res. 937. Joint resolution designating 
January 15 of each year as “Martin Luther 
King Day”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.J. Res. 938. Joint resolution to amend 
title 5, United States Code, in order to desig- 
nate November 11 of each year as Veterans 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.J. Res. 939. Joint resolution to extend 
the authority conferred by the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1969; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, BROOKS: 

H. Con. Res. 441. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of “The Joint Com- 
mittee on Congressional Operations: Purpose, 
Legislative History, Jurisdiction, and Rules” 
as a House document, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXTI, 


279. Mr. BRINKLEY presented a memo- 
rial of the senate of the State of Georgia, 
requesting Congress to propose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States to give students the right to attend 
the public school nearest their place of res- 
idency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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SCIENCE AND PUBLIC POLICY PRO- 
GRAM, UNIVERSITY OF OKLA- 
HOMA—STATEMENT OF GOALS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma has established a new 
science and public policy program, con- 
centrating on a field where there is a 
serious and obvious need for effective 
service. 

With the rapid and increasing changes 
in our society technology assessment is 
an area we cannot afford to ignore. The 
assessment of the changes associated 
with the development of particular tech- 
nologies is a c assignment 

The new science and public policy pro- 


gram began operating last month under 
the direction of Don E. Kash, with Irvin 
L. White, assistant. 

Its statement of goals is as follows: 


SCIENCE AND PUBLIC POLICY PROGRAM, THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—STATEMENT OF 
Goats 


The Science and Public Policy Program 
was established at the University of Okla- 
homa in September, 1970. The Program is an 
autonomous budgetary unit under the Pro- 
vost of the University. 

Technology assessment—the anticipation 
of beneficial and undesirable second and 
higher order consequences associated with 
the development and application of par- 
ticular technologies—will be the research 
focus of the program. Recognition of society's 
need for such a capability is widespread, and 
development efforts are underway in govern- 
ment, industry, non-profits, and other uni- 
versities as well as at the University of Okla- 
homa. Our particular effort will be to assess 
specific technologies, attempting to project 


their development ten to fifteen years into 
the future, the goal being to contribute to 
the development of society's capacity for 
maximizing benefits and minimizing the so- 
cial costs associated with the application of 
any particular technology. 

Our technology assessments are to be un- 
dertaken by interdisciplinary core research 
teams comprised of six to eight persons. Our 
plan is to use organization, physical setting, 
and common interests as a means for de- 
veloping a truly collegial assessment capa- 
bility. When necessary, the skills and exper- 
tise of the core team will be supplemented 
by bringing in outside consultants. 

The teams are expected to produce a re- 
port of their completed assessment within a 
twelve to eighteen month time limit. The 
reports will be published and distributed 
widely, the goal being to provide new infor- 
mation and knowledge to those charged 
with decision-making responsibility in the 
technological area being assessed, informa- 
tion and knowledge from a broader overview- 
ing perspective than would otherwise be 
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available to them. Of course, many of the 
assessment projects are likely to require that 
the core team interact with these potential 
users during the course of their assessment, 
and this is likely to speed the communica- 
tion process. 

Following the completion of each assess- 
ment, the core team which performed the 
research will offer a universitywide under- 
graduate course focusing on the technologies 
and problems assessed. These courses are an 
attempt to respond to a very real need to 
assist students in recognizing the linkages 
among disciplinary areas. Interdisciplinary 
courses have often failed because the partici- 
pants are unable to communicate across dis- 
ciplinary language barriers and because most 
of the courses are segmented: that is, they 
often are organized to provide for a number 
of specialists to present a series of lectures, 
each from his own disciplinary point of 
view. In contrast, our assessment teams will 
have the advantage of being able to base 
their team teaching on a common research 
base, a base that required an intensive in- 
terdisciplinary effort. 

The first core team is now being assem- 
bled and the expectations is that the first 
project—an assessment of the technologies 
associated with locating, producing, and 
transporting oil in offshore areas—will get 
underway in September, 1971. A second as- 
sessment project in the bio-medical area is 
in @ preliminary planning stage. 


A LETTER THE PRESIDENT DID 
NOT READ 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, on his 
recent television appearance at which 
time he explained phase II of his eco- 
nomic program, President Nixon read 
excerpts from several letters he had re- 
ceived regarding his initial freeze policy. 

I would like at this time, Mr. Speaker, 
to place in the Recorp a letter I received 
from a constituent who does not share 
the views of those correspondents of the 
President. 

I think this letter, from Mrs. Trudy 
D. Jara, of Concord, Calif., demonstrates 
the feelings of many, many Americans. 

The letter follows: 

Congressman WALDIE. 

Dear Sm: President Nixon read letters on 
TV of support for the wage and price freeze. 
It is more interesting to us to know what 
the yearly earnings of such letter writers 
are. 

As a family of four we find it very difficult 
to survive on the gross earnings of $9000 a 
year. 

With rent for a two bedroom home plus 
gas & utilities to keep it livable we pay an 
average of $198.00 a month. 

Our take home per month average is 
$550.00. That makes our rent 36% of our 
monthly take home pay. 

It is impossible for us to purchase a home, 
because $750.00 gross a month will not qualify 
us for a $22,500.00 home. That is not a large 
home either—Two bedrooms and one bath. 

We hope that you will start to support the 
middle man or low income families. 

This income group needs help! 

If union contracts are not honored and the 
increases continue, even at a slow pace, we, 
the families who work for a living will be 
making less than the average welfare fam- 
ily. 
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We hope that you will try to impress upon 
the Congress that $9,000.00 gross a year is 
really very little money for a family of four. 

Vacations are impossible for there is no 
money left at the end of a year for such 
luxuries. 

We can’t even afford an evening out or the 
drive-in movie anymore. 

Without the pay increase which was guar- 
anteed in the Railroad contract with South- 
ern Paciric Police Patrolmen, we will never 
be able tc buy a home or even take a week’s 
vacation. 

You must agree that this is a very poor 
existence. It is not living! 

Sincerely yours, 
Trupy D. JARA. 


NATIONWIDE SUPPORT FOR 
PRAYER AMENDMENT 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, several hun- 
dred letters have come into my office re- 
cently supporting House Joint Resolution 
191, the amendment to permit nonde- 
nominational prayer in public schools. 
Four deserve to be given special attention 
because they demonstrate support among 
church leaders and public school officials. 

The first letter is from the members of 
the Town Hill Methodist Church in 
Pennsylvania and is accompanied by a 
petition supporting nondenominational 
prayer in public schools. The second is 
from a Lutheran pastor in Toledo, Ohio, 
indicating his support and the support 
of his congregation for the amendment. 

The third letter is from a retired pro- 
fessor of philosophy and religion. En- 
closed with it is a statement, adopted by 
the Presbytery of Shenango which re- 
flects my own views on this issue. 

The fourth letter is in the form of a 
resolution adopted by the school com- 
mittee of Cambridge, Mass., the govern- 
ing body of the public school system of 
the city of Cambridge, endorsing this 
amendment. 

The letters follow: 

Tse Town HiL 
UNITED METHODIST CHURCH, 
Shickshinny, Pa., October 18, 1971. 
The Hon. CHALMERS P, WYLIE, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WYLIE: The enclosed 
petitions were signed by adult members of 
The Town Hill United Methodist Church 
seeking to voice their opinion in favor of res- 
toration of non-denominational prayers to 
the public schools of this country. 

We are aware that many church leaders 
professing to represent us are in opposition 
to this matter, therefore, we desire to voice 
our own opinion. 

Thank you for taking the time to review 
the letter and our petitions, and we trust 
that you will give due consideration to them. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM L. Price. 


GOOD SHEPHERD LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Toleđo, Ohio, October 19, 1971. 
Hon. CHALMER P. WYLIE, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR MR. WYLIE: You have our whole- 
hearted endorsement in proposing the prayer 
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amendment to the U.S. Constitution. It is 
high time that we as Christians speak up for 
our rights and privileges and promote that 
which has made us a great Nation, a trust in 
God. It is through prayer that we approach 
the guiding hand of God for our Nation. 

I want you to know that the majority of 
my congregation does not agree with the 
objection raised by an official of the Lutheran 
Council in the U.S.A. Whoever it is has 
Strictly spoken for himself and not by a 
popular vote of the congregations of the 
church body. 

We lend you our support and our prayers. 

Yours on the upward trall in Christ, 
O. H. BERTRAM. 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE, 
Grove City, Pa., October 21, 1971. 
Hon. CHALMERS P. WYLIE, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: According to the newspaper you 
said in reference to recent statements by 
some top church officials opposing the prayer 
amendment, “Some of the ministers are giv- 
ing me a little bit of a problem”. 

The enclosed statement, adopted by our 
Presbytery in 1964, should reassure you that 
many of us as well as laymen are solidly 
behind you, We are glad you are sponsoring 
the amendment. You are doing the country 
a distinct service. 

Faithfully yours, 
PETER H. MONSMA. 


A STATEMENT ON THE RELATION OF CHURCH 
AND STATE AND OF RELIGION AND EDUCA- 
TION* 

Though our opinions differ concerning 
both the legality and the desirability of 
classroom religlous programs in the publie 
schools, we, the members of the Presbytery 
of Shenango of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, feel 
impelled to register our concern lest recent 
Supreme Court rulings prohibiting States 
from ordering such practices be interpreted— 
by the Court or by others—as favoring a sec- 
ular philosophy of government which is in- 
herently hostile to theistic attitudes and 
practices. 

We wish to reaffirm the historic position of 
our nation and of our church with regard to 
separation of church and state as organized 
institutions of society. We do not believe 
there should be an interlocking of church 
and state governments, nor dominance of 
either by the other, nor the granting by the 
state of official sanction or standing to any 
religious group. But we do not believe such 
separation of church and state demands a 
secular attitude or position on the part of the 
government in its own activities; nor do we 
believe that the establishment clause of the 
First Amendment to our Constitution means 
to rule out theistic attitudes and positions in 
favor of secular ones on the part of the 
government. 

As the Presbytery sees it, from the days of 
the Founding Fathers a distinction has been 
assumed between an establishment of re- 
ligion by the government for the private lives 
of its citizens and the religious character of 
its own activities. This seems clear from the 
Declaration of Independence, in which our 
forefathers appealed to the Supreme Judge 
of the world for the rectitude of their inten- 
tions, as well as from such legislative actions 
as the adoption of a theistic national an- 
them, the ordering of a theistic motto on our 
coins, and the theistic amendment of the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag. It is also 
clear from such appeals to God for assist- 
ance, guidance, and blessing as all our Presi- 
dents have made upon assuming office, from 


*Adopted by the Presbytery of Shenango 
at its meeting in New Castle, Pa., January 
28, 1964. 
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the annual Thanksgiving Day Proclamation, 
and many religiously inspired declarations 
and actions by government officials across 
the years. 

In this connection, the Presbytery believes 
Mr. Justice Stewart correctly distinguishes 
between the established churches in six- 
teenth century England and eighteenth cen- 
tury America and the religious tradition of 
our people, reflected in countless practices of 
the institutions and officials of our govern- 
ment. The quarrels over the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer in England and the history of 
the early establishment of an official church 
in our own States were instances of the gov- 
ernment extending its functions to organized 
religion in a state or nation and prescribing 
features of it, not instances of the govern- 
ment’s own religious position and obser- 
vances in other functions and pursuits rec- 
ognized as properly within its province. 

We would further observe that though a 
government can maintain a position of neu- 
trality in its dealings with religious move- 
ments and organizations, it can hardly be 
religiously neutral in its own sponsored ac- 
tivities. This seems especially true in the 
field of education. It is true, “worldly wis- 
dom” in the sense of prudence and the mas- 
tery of various arts and sciences can be 
taught without specific religious implica- 
tions. But when questions concerning the 
justification of moral principles, the nature 
of truth, and the explanation of existence 
arise, education enters the sphere of philoso- 
phy and religion, and here answers are in- 
escapably placed in either a theistic, a skepti- 
cal, or a non-theistic framework. Obviously 
none of these answers can properly be de- 
scribed as “neutral”, for the first affirms, 
the second questions, and the third slights 
or denies the relevance God has to life’s be- 
ginning and to its meaning, goals, and 
values. 

For the government through its schools to 
foster a skeptical or a non-theistic world 
view is to counteract our traditional faith 
and hence to undermine the moral and spirit- 
ual foundations upon which this nation was 
established. A broad theism may not be an 
adequate religion, but it is basic and im- 
portant. 

While as a Presbytery we stand opposed to 
narrowly sectarian teaching in our public 
schools, we do not believe that the reverent 
faith in a Supreme Being that has prevailed 
in our nation and its schools in the past 
should be illegalized and replaced by & non- 
theistic or a skeptical point of view. This 
would, to a marked degree, deprive the vast 
majority of our citizens of the free exercise of 
their religion and militate against the faith 
that as none other will prepare our children 
to live their lives effectively and well in a 
free land and to transmit their heritage un- 
impaired to posterity. 

Our late President, John F. Kennedy, on 
the fateful day of his assassination, was to 
have delivered an address concluding with 
the Biblical admonition (also quoted by Ben- 
jamin Franklin at the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Philadelphia), “Except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that build 
it: except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketh but in vain” (Psalm 127: 1). The 
distinguished historian Arnold J. Toynbee 
has observed that this verse succinctly sum- 
marizes the history of civilization. It is in- 
deed a matter of record that the pathway of 
history is strewn with the wreckage of those 
nations which have ignored its warning. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 
A Cambridge, Mass., October 19, 1971. 
Resolved: That the School Committee go 
on record as endorsing a bill introduced in 
the United States Congress by Representa- 
tive Chalmers P. Wylie (R. Ohio) calling for 
a “Constitutional change to allow non- 
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denominational prayer in public places such 
as schools.” 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
JOHN R. MCCARTHY, 
Temporary Secretary of the School 
Committee. 


INFORMATION THREAT 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, ever since I 
have been in Congress, I have been point- 
ing out the need for measures to rebuild 
countryside America. 

This neglected segment of our econ- 
omy is suffering badly from depression- 
level farm prices and all of the woes that 
accompany such a price maladjustment. 

Lately, there has been a lot of rhetoric 
about rebuilding rural America. We have 
legislation and commissions and resolu- 
tions aimed at an economic rebirth of 
this most important segment of our 
society. 

But our actions, most unfortunately, 
do not match our words. 

Our countryside people, right now, are 
vitally concerned about postage rate in- 
creases which threaten to put many of 
their farm magazines and rural news- 
papers out of business. 

To illustrate that expression of fear, I 
would like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, an editorial from the Minnesota 
Farmer dwelling on that matter which I 
hope my colleagues will give their most 
serious attention. 
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Loss of Look magazine, which suspends 
publication Oct. 19, is of concern to you. It 
points up a danger to your supply of farm 
information, not from Look but from agri- 
cultural magazines, weekly and daily news- 
papers laboring under the heavy increases in 
postal rates which hastened Look’s demise. 

Proposed postal rate increases for national 
magazines are about 143%. For smaller pub- 
lications, which circulate primarily in postal 
zones closer to home, the boost is as much 
as 200%. For some farm magazines, already 
caught in a cost-price squeeze, that’s too 
big an added load. They won’t survive. 

So? 

“This can be said to be something for pub- 
lishers to worry about,” stated the Worthing- 
ton (Minn.) Daily Globe in a recent edi- 
torial. “But it is something for the public to 
worry about as well. For, without access to 
a widely circulating free press, the American 
public may soon be largely ignorant of their 
government and society.” 

For farm magazines, the relationship is 
more direct. Repeated surveys, conducted 
over many years, show farmers look to farm 
magazines as their main source of new in- 
formation about farming, crops and live- 
stock. Bert Lund, publisher of THE FARMER, 
in testimony before the postal Rate Commis- 
sion in Washington last June, quoted a 1966 
study by Bisbing Business Research which 
asked farmers, “Which of the following 
sources of information do you find most help- 
ful in farming?” Answers were: “farm pub- 
lications, 75.9%; radio, 19.4%; newspapers, 
9%; TV, 8.1%.” 

Attempting to throw the full cost of oper- 
ating the postal system on users would jeop- 
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ardize that flow of information. Yet price 
hikes are coming. “Unless the Postal Rate 
Commission amends some basic decisions, 
by 1976 there will be still fewer magazines 
and newspapers across the nation and steep- 
ly advanced prices on the remaining publi- 
cations,” points out the Daily Globe. 

That’s not the way the postal system was 
designed. “A fundamental function of gov- 
ernment under the American system is the 
subsidization of the exchange of informa- 
tion,” Dr. Weldon Barton, assistant legisla- 
tive director for the National Farmers Union, 
said in recent testimony before the Commis- 
sion. “Postage was never meant to pay the 
cost of mailing. 

“Much more is at stake here than the 
publications which would be adversely af- 
fected, or even forced out of business. The 
viability of small towns, communities and 
rural people is dependent on the exchange 
of information, The postal system—especial- 
ly second class mail which carries informa- 
tion-laden newspapers and magazines—is the 
nerye center of communications for rural 
America,” Dr. Barton continued. 

“If the full proposed rate increases are im- 
plemented, small papers will be available 
only at significantly higher costs. In many 
cases, they may no longer be available at all. 
Subscription rates will be increased. Many 
rural citizens, confronted with declining in- 
come and higher subscription rates, would 
probably stop subscribing to some. Adver- 
tisers would discontinue advertisements. The 
eventual result would combine with other 
forces to stagnate rural America.” 

Raising postal rates runs contrary to the 
growing commitment to end the senseless 
migration out of small communities and 
rural areas into the nation’s overcrowded 
cities, 


OFFICER MOON GAVE HIS LIFE TO 
CREATE A BETTER COMMU- 
NITY 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, respect 
for law and order is a basic tenet in our 
society, and those who are charged with 
the responsibilities to uphold the laws of 
our land deserve the gratitude of all 
Americans. The mother of Patrolman 
James H. Moon of the city of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., police force, has written a 
moving letter concerning the death of 
her son. I commend her thoughtful mes- 
sage to Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and all law-abiding persons. 
The letter from the Jacksonville Journal 
of October 2, 1971, follows: 

[From the Jacksonville Journal, Oct. 2, 1971] 
Mrs. Moon: “I Have Just Given My ONLY 
Son” 

(Note.—The mother of Patrolman James H. 
Moon, who was slain while on duty Monday 
afternoon, has written an open letter to the 
community of Jacksonville. The letter of 
Mrs. Bessie Moon, 3242 Broadway Ave., ex- 
amines the role of a policeman—past and 
present.) 

“T am writing this letter with hopes that 
it will create a better understanding of the 
young people in our community for our po- 
licemen. As you know I have just given my 
only son (Patrolman James H. Moon) in the 
belief that he was protecting the rights, not 
only for the whites but for the black people 
as well. 
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“Ihave no bitter thoughts, because he died 
doing just exactly what he loved to do. That 
was helping people in the best way he knew 
how. 

“We taught our children when they were 
small that policemen were their friends, and 
if they ever became lost or in trouble, if they 
could find an officer they would find help. 

“I am concerned very much with the dis- 
respect and name-calling by children and 
teen-agers just at the sight of a police car 
on the street. I can’t help but wonder if may- 
be the parents are responsible for not instill- 
ing the right attitude for law in the home. 

“My son chose three officers as a little boy 
to respect, adore and influence his life. He 
could hardly wait until he became old 
enough to join the police force. 

“I prayed for a son that God could use and 
he gave us one, and if he can use Jimmy's 
life to create a better community and city 
then his death was not in vain. 

“These dedicated officers have to neglect 
thelr own wives and small children some- 
times to help protect the lives of others. 
They are human and compassionate and can 
be genuinely touched by the troubles of 
others, I would not want to live in a city 
without them. 

“Please publish this if you think it will 
help in some small way to ease the tension in 
our city.” 


MORE SUPPORT FOR WYLIE 
PRAYER AMENDMENT 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, indicative of 
the widespread support of the so-called 
Wylie resolution—proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment to permit the recita- 
tion of voluntary, nondenominational 
prayer in public buildings—I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the resolution recently adopted by the 
messengers of the Garden State Fellow- 
ship of Regular Baptist Churches at their 
annual meeting. 

The Garden State Fellowship, inciden- 
tally, is the New Jersey State Fellowship 
in association with the General Associa- 
tion of Regular Baptist Churches located 
in Des Plaines, Ill. The latter consists of 
1,450 local Baptist Churches which be- 
lieve in the Bible and teach that salvation 
is by faith in Jesus Christ as the Personal 
Savior. The Garden State Fellowship 
consists of about 45 local Baptist 
Churches throughout the State of New 
Jersey. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, there is at present a Bill before 
the United States House of Representatives to 
provide for a Constitutional Amendment al- 
lowing resumption of prayer in the public 
schools of our land, and 

Whereas, we have always lamented the re- 
moval of prayer and Bible reading from our 
schools, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we, the Messengers of the 
Churches in fellowship with the Garden State 
Fellowship of Regular Baptist Churches, 
meeting at Caldwell, New Jersey, on this 28th 
Day of September, 1971, call upon the legisla- 
tors in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and, pending passage by that 
body, those in the United States Senate, from 
our State, to vote for the pro amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and, be it further 
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Resolved, that we commend Representative 
Wylie and others who support the Bill for 
their interest and leadership in promoting 
the return of prayer to our schools, and, be it 
further 

Resolved, that we call upon those legislators 
who are in favor of the return of prayer to 
our schools to press also for the return of the 
Bible to our public schools, especially in these 
days of youthful rebellion, which we believe 
is directly traceable to the removal of prayer 
and Bible reading from the schools of our 
land, and that we pledge to such legislators 
our prayers and support in this vital under- 
taking. 


ADDITIONAL VIEWS CONCERNING 
THE CONFIRMATION OF HOWARD 
P. MACE AS AMBASSADOR TO 
SIERRA LEONE 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, during 
this month on a number of occasions I 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp material on the confirmation of 
Howard P. Mace as ambassador to Sierra 
Leone. Perhaps not since the hearings on 
the selection of Justice Abe Fortas to be 
Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court 
has such controversy arisen over a presi- 
dential appointment. In the case of Mr. 
Mace testimony was heard by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee recently 
both in support of and opposition to his 
assuming the ambassadorship. 

Mr. John Hemenway, a former Foreign 
Service officer who was selected out of the 
Foreign Service, testified at length in op- 
position to the Mace confirmation. On 
October 25, he addressed a letter to the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senator FULBRIGHT, offering ad- 
ditional arguments to support his posi- 
tion. The following is the text of his let- 
ter, a copy of which was addressed to my 
office, which I request be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD: 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
October 25, 1971. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Reference is 
made to Howard P. Mace, ambassador-desig- 
nate whose confirmation is before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations. I have 
testified before your Committee—I write you 
on this occasion because of the recent pub- 
lication of a memorandum and a delayed en- 
dorsement of Mr. Mace: 

1. Mr. Macomber's tardy endorsement of 
Mr. Mace. In connection with Mr. Macomber's 
testimony on Senate bill 2023, the Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Administration 
(Macomber) said: 

“... from the Secretary on down we have 
complete confidence in his [Mace's] judg- 
ment and in his integrity; we reiterate our 
recommendation to you that he be confirmed. 
We believe that he [Mace] will be a very dis- 
tinguished American Ambassador.” (citation 
is from the October, 1971 “Newsletter”, the 
‘house organ’ of the Department of State, 

. 31.) 
z; I pass over the fact that Mr. Macomber's 
belated confidence in Mr. Mace contrasts 
with testimony of others who were willing to 
appear at the confirmation hearing and put 
their views on record at the appropriate time 
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and place in the “I” form rather than the 
“we” form. 

The Committee will have noticed that Mr. 
Macomber’s views also conflict with state- 
ments contained in a letter from retired 
FSO John Reed who recalls that Mr. Mace 
“is widely and infamously known through- 
out the Foreign Service as “The Execu- 
tioner’.” That won’t jibe in the minds of 
many with Mr. Macomber’s assertions about 
“judgment and integrity.” 

At the September 30 confirmation hearing 
on Mr. Mace, Senator Gale McGee suggested 
that testimony should be confined to ma- 
terial that was pertinent, i.e., bearing on Mr. 
Mace's fitness for the office for which he was 
being considered, I do hope that Senator 
McGee, or you, or someone, will suggest that 
Mr. Macomber’s testimony regarding Mr. 
Mace should be included in the Mace Con- 
firmation Hearing Record. In any event, 
would you please include this letter, because 
the second matter made public this week 
suggests that Mr. Macomber is the key figure 
to the entire matter. I refer to: 

2. Mr. Martin Herz’ October 6, 1971 Memo- 
randum to Mr. Macomber, subject: “Mace 
Case and Career Principle” raises several ad- 
ditional questions concerning Mr. Mace's fit- 
ness for office—and a number of questions 
concerning the channels for developing 
names of foreign service candidates for high 
positions. (Copy attached was introduced into 
the Congressional Record of October 21, 1971, 
page 37400.) 

The memorandum speaks for itself. It 
indicts Under Secretary Macomber by sug- 
gesting that Macomber himself is responsible 
for many of the illegal orders executed by 
Mr. Mace. On the other hand, it by no means 
excuses Mace for his role on the plea—seem- 
ingly accepted by Mr. Herz—that he was only 
following orders: “. . . we are responsible, we 
have the authority, Mace worked for us 
within the limits we set for him... .” 

For the background of senators and others 
who may not know exactly who Mr. Herz is, it 
might be useful to identify him a little in the 
context of the Mace Case. It is already signif- 
icant that Mr. Herz felt involved enough to 
write a lengthy three page memorandum on 
Mr. Mace to a very senior State Department 
official, Under Secretary Macomber. The mate- 
rial I offer is available to any well-informed 
Foreign Service Officer; much of it is from 
open sources; I personally never met Mr. 
Herz. 

According to the Biographic Register of the 
Department of State, Mr. Herz served with 
Howard Mace in Tokyo for two years of Mr. 
Mace’s only really lengthy overseas assign- 
ment in his entire career. It is not clear from 
the public record whether Howard Mace, as 
Director of Personnel (December 1967 to Au- 
gust 1971), played a direct role in Herz’ pro- 
motion to Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Organization (which, like 
Mace’s job did not require Senate confirma- 
tion.) It is a fact, however, that Mr. Howard 
Mace exerted considerable pressure on the 
executive area of IO (Mr. Herz’ area) to se- 
cure an IO post for Mace’s twin brother 
Charles, upon the latter's retirement as an 
FSO. (Like twin brother Howard, the per- 
sonnel director, Charles Mace entered the 
Foreign Service at the exalted rank of the 
FSO-2 and was promoted to FSO-1 without 
any tested knowledge of foreign languages, a 
requirement made of other officers.) 

It is not possible that Mr. Herz did not 
know of the interest of the then-Director of 
Personnel (Howard Mace) in the assignment 
of his twin brother (Charles Mace) to Geneva 
in an IO position when Mr. Herz (of IO) 
wrote his 6 October memorandum to Mr. 
Macomber in support of Howard Mace. For 
clarity in this point, a brief chronology of 
pertinent facts follows: 

Early 1970—Martin Herz being considered 
for the position of Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State (IO). 
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Charles Mace nearing mandatory retire- 
ment (max. Time-in-Class) as an FSO-1 
and expresses interest in IO job in Geneva. 

April 1970—Mr. Herz named Dep. Asst. Sec. 
of State (IO). 

April 1970—Charles Mace, twin brother of 
the Director of Personnel, retires as an FSO-1 
(with a pension of more than $20,000.00 per 
year.) By retiring in April, this is increased 
9%. 

April 1970—Howard Mace, Director of Per- 
sonnel, appoints his retired FSO brother to 
the rank of “FSR-1” in the same job from 
which he retired, thereby retaining the 9% 
bonus without having to retire, as was the 
intent of Congress. (Note: other officers such 
as Charles Thomas were told that such FSR 
appointments were not possible.) 

August 1970—Charles Mace is appointed to 
the 10-controlled position in Geneva (salary 
in excess of $30,000.00) after considerable 
pressure is put on officers in IO junior to Mr. 
Herz, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
(IO). Mace thus returns to a delightful re- 
tirement city where he had held the post 
of Deputy US Representative with the per- 
sonal rank of Minister (without Senate con- 
firmation) for four years, during an earlier 
posting. 

Sept. 3-Oct. 4, 1971—Senate confirmation 
hearings for Howard Mace as ambassador. 
Mr. Macomber does not attend nor does he 
submit any endorsement in behalf of Mr. 
Mace at the public sessions. Considerable 
evidence presented that Mace is not fit for 
the rank of ambassador. 

October 5, 1971—Macomber staff meeting 
discusses Mace Hearing 

October 6, 1971—Mr. Martin Herz, who 
attended the October 5, 1971 staff meeting, 
writes a memorandum to Mr. Macomber. He 
mentions that a letter writing campaign from 
within State “...is too easily recognized 
as not spontaneous.” Herz suggests that Mr. 
Macomber should support Mace who, Herz 
claims, has been carrying out Macomber’s 
orders and deserves “the overt support of 
his superiors” (Macomber?) 

October 7, 1971—At Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hearings on 8-2023, in com- 
menting on dissent, Mr. Macomber expresses 
confidence in Maco’s judgment and integrity. 

Nepotism is an ugly charge—but set forth 
above are clear facts. It might occur to you 
that such a Committee as yours, having 
clear and unequivocal Constitutional author- 
ity, and enjoying the prestige of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, should con- 
duct an investigation so as to interpret the 
facts and their relation to Haward Mace’s 
fitness for the post of ambassador. One won- 
ders exactly what is happening when a high 
personage like the Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Management uses his position 
to overwhelm “dissenters” by claiming that 
the lower ranks of the Service “are frankly 
appalled at what is happening” to Mace. On 
October 10, 1971, The Washington Post 
quoted Mr. Macomber as saying: 

“Around this building [Dept. of State], it’s 
resented, Howard Mace has a reputation of 
being a very decent fellow who made his 
way to the top and I can tell you a heckuva 
lot of people feel this is terribly unfair to 
make him the target.” (WP, Oct. 10, 1971 
p. 1 & A-10) 

The questions remain unanswered: Ex- 
actly what is happening? Exactly who is ap- 
palled? Why are they appalled—at the fair 
exercise of a democratic process, i.e., a fair 
hearing before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee? 

Frankly, Senator Fulbright, a heckuva lot 
of people believe that this inquiry into Mr. 
Mace’s (take either one) operations is long 
overdue. They certainly would agree with 
Mr. Macomber that Mr. Mace should not be 
the sole target! 

I hope that every member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and every Senator will 
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mark well and remember Mr. Macomber’s 
own words: 

“. . . from the Secretary on down we have 
complete confidence in his [Mace's] judg- 
ment and integrity... .” 

‘This statement was made after the follow- 
ing events were a matter of record, i.e., the 
Deputy Under Secretary made that state- 
ment after: 

Considerable evidence was before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee revealing 
serious character deficiencies and errors in 
Mace’s judgment having a bearing on Mace’s 
fitness for confirmation. (See, for example, 
Congressman Ashbrook’s extension of re- 
marks in the Congressional Record of Oc- 
tober 1, 1971, p. 34564-34571; October 14, 
1971, p. 36323-36325, October 15, 1971, p. 
36471-36480; and, October 21, 1971, p. 
37400-37401.) Serious charges were made, 
some under oath. These have not yet been 
answered. Does this suggest good judgment 
(Macomber did not call it “good’—he said 
he had confidence in it) or high integrity? 
(He also did not say the integrity was “high”, 
merely that he had “confidence” in it.) 

Mr. Macomber also expressed confidence in 
Mace’'s integrity after FSO Alison Palmer 
submitted written evidence that Mr. Mace’s 
participation in her affairs (under oath) was 
different than the description Mr. Mace gave 
to the Foreign Relations Committee. Has 
Mr. Mace eyen bothered to reply? What does 
this say concerning Mr. Mace’s integrity? 
(Con. Rec. Oct. 14) 

Mr. Macomber also spoke in praise of Mr. 
Mace after Mr. Mace, testifying under oath 
on October 6 at the Hemenway Hearing, 
spoke untruths and at least one member of 
the three-member Hearing Committee, a 
man qualified to judge (former JAG of the 
U.S. Air Force Reserve, Major General Hagan) 
believes that Mr. Mace may have violated 
criminal statutes. Should one have confi- 
dence in such judgement and integrity? 
(Con. Rec. Oct. 15) 

Mr. Macomber certainly spoke after Mrs. 
Synthia Thomas’ moving description of her 
simple plea (made directly to Macomber) 
for restoration of her wronged husband's 
good name and reputation, posthumously. 
According to Mrs. Thomas, his reply was, 
“If I do that, everyone will be coming out 
of the woodwork—like John Hemenway.” 
Does that suggest good judgement or integ- 
rity on the part of either Mr. Macomber or 
Mr. Mace—who may only have followed or- 
ders? It may be the kind of integrity in 
which Mr. Macomber has confidence. 

Mr. Macomber evidently believes that dis- 
senters are creatures that crawl out of the 
woodwork; he believes that “retired” FSOs 
are some kind of worm! No wonder that he 
appears to have ordered Mr. Mace to suppress 
the only Grievance Hearing in the history of 
the Foreign Seryice. But Mr. Mace botched 
the job. We can call that a lot of things, but 

t is not integrity. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish I were not compelled 
to write this letter. I have five children and 
strong career interests, both of which require 
(and deserve) my attention on this holiday 
weekend, But I can not remain silent—espe- 
cially in the face of U.S. officials attempting 
to convert vice into virtue. It clearly is my 
duty to speak out and bear witness. It is bad 
enough that the open and honest direct 
testimony that marked your confirmation 
hearing for Howard Mace has not been met 
in the spirit of openness Messrs. Mace and 
Macomber claim they seek for the Foreign 
Service. I resent especially the devious tech- 
nique of indirect testimony at other hearings 
pertinent to confirmation—and sub rosa 
support for Mr. Mace via directives to his 
controlled staff, not to mention free use of 
the captive “house organ” to spread the word 
that Mace, after all, is the bosses man. 

Personally I prefer to respond to the other 
side of Mr. Macomber’s personality, He is a 
complex man and has many sides. This is 
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the side he shows to senators. You will recall 
that in response to Senator Pell, Mr. Macom- 
ber answered: 

“It seems to me that if a Foreign Service 
Officer disagrees with a policy he not only 
has the right to speak up, he is being dis- 
loyal if he does not exercise that right.” 
(“Newsletter,” October 1971, p. 31.) 

I did not have to be told that by Mr. Ma- 
comber. I did just that beginning in 1966 
as Chief of the Berlin Section in the Depart- 
ment of State. It led to my expulsion from 
the Foreign Service. I wish Senator Pell had 
also asked Mr. Macomber about senior of- 
ficers who resent juniors who follow such 
advice. I wish Senator Pell had asked Mr. 
Macomber what should be done when repris- 
als are set in motion by “the Executioner” 
for recognizing clear duty and pursuing it. 

I wonder just what Mr. Macomber thinks 
the only Grievance Hearing ever initiated in 
the history of the Foreign Service is all 
about? Did the Director of Personnel, How- 
ard Mace, ever tell him? Did he ever ask? 
Has anyone ever briefed the Secretary of 
State? The answer to these questions might 
also shed some light on the state of “jJudg- 
ment and integrity” in which “. .. from 


the Secretary on down we have complete 
confidence, . . .” 


Sincerely, 
JOHN D, Hemenway, 
Retired Foreign Service Officer. 


TOCKS ISLAND DAM 


HON. PIERRE S: (PETE) du PONT 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, I was grat- 
ified to read that the New York Times 
has also questioned the need for, and the 
propriety of, the Tocks Island Dam. In 
order that the editorial remarks of the 
newspaper on this subject be given the 
widest possible circulation, I insert their 
editorial of October 27, 1971, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


DELAWARE Mup Gap? 


New developments concerning the contro- 
versial Tocks Island Dam do credit to the 
President’s Council on Enyironmental Qual- 
ity but they do more than that: they strongly 
suggest that the project be abandoned. 

Last February the Council advised the 
Army Corps of Engineers that its statement 
on the environmental impact of the proposed 
37-mile lake in the heart of the Delaware 
River Valley was inadequate. It asked for a 
more thorough study, At the beginning of 
October the Corps filed another statement, 
after which it prepared to get down to the 
business of digging. But its own findings 
have now persuaded the Council of the need 
for still more detail on two major points— 
and more time to study them. 

It is hard to see how any environmental 
agency could have acted otherwise, because 
the Engineers’ report showed that the sur- 
face of the reservoir it plans will be lowered 
18 feet in an average year and as much as 56 
feet in periods of severe drought. The length 
of the lake could shrink from 37 miles to 
22.7, The picture these startling figures con- 
jure up is one of thousands of acres of ex- 
posed mudflats, a noxious wasteland created 
out of a region naturally beautiful—and 
tranquil as well. 

The second point troubling the Council is 
the eutrophication of the reservoir which is 
expected to result from the severe pollution 
of the Delaware River. The Council wants to 
know how much it would cost to prevent such 
eutrophication and, if it cannot be prevented, 
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what effects both eutrophication and draw- 
down would have on the water quality, water 
power, and recreational values which the 
project is designed to offer. 

Good questions. They should have been 
asked—and answered—long ago. Thanks to 
the Council, the Army Corps of Engineers has 
agreed to postpone all operations until they 
are answered, The burden now is clearly on 
the would-be builders to prove what has be- 
come highly doubtful—that the Tocks Is- 
land Dam is worth building at all. 


THE WHOLE TOWN MOURNS 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
we buried our friend. In a steady stream, 
through the damp mist of the holiday 
weekend, they came to the home they 
had visited so often to make their last 
farewells. 

Carney, our beloved Dr. Carniglia, 
friend, counselor, healer, had passed 
away. He went so quietly that even his 
beloved wife, Blanche, the constant com- 
panion of a hundred joys and sorrows, 
was almost unaware that he had slipped 
from time into eternity. Death, the re- 
lentless enemy, with whom he did con- 
stant battle, in this last encounter paid 
the inestimable tribute to the man who 
all of his days fought valiantly and un- 
ceasingly for life. He went most gently 
into the quiet night. 

A deep and profound reverence for life 
and a respect for all of God’s creatures 
were the marks of the man. He gave con- 
stant thanks to his Creator for the gifts 
that were his and lavished these gifts 
among his people with a reckless abandon 
as he worked to heal the wounds of the 
body and the terrors of the spirit. 

Dr. Carniglia would say he was just a 
country doctor, but the license plates 
outside his door and the transocean 
calls were indicators that his was a large 
country that knew no bounds. His home 
was his office and we came to him by day 
and night to find solace in our ills and 
comfort in our suffering. I shall see him 
forever sitting behind the pill-laden desk 
and the cluttered office where he kept 
careful order in the chaos, giving help to 
all who sought his aid, happily dispens- 
ing patience and potents. 

Carney, for that is what we called him, 
practiced from the first the doctrine of 
equality. Officials of government, artists 
and scientists waited their turn until 
each one of his people had their full 
share of his time and his talent. Those 
of us who were the back-door patients 
would try to catch him for a fast con- 
sultation during his refrigerator trips for 
sustenance. What a flood of words and 
anxieties were exchanged in this brief 
encounter and how we relished the honor 
of being pantry patients! To this group 
would be added the corps of bright young 
doctors who savored also the chance to 
learn from him the art as well as the 
science of medicine and develop his same 
concern for the essential human dignity 
of every patient. Each of us would tell 
the most outrageous tales, weaving fact 
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with fancy as the legend of Carney, his 
deeds and his wisdom were told and re- 
told. 

We, in Windsor Locks, were especially 
privileged to share this living legend with 
a host of friends. We boasted of his early 
years at St. Mary’s School and the inter- 
est in medicine that was nurtured by Dr. 
Kelly and Father Grady. Our parents told 
us of the happy days of his growing up 
on Oak Street with Jennie and Papa 
John, the parents who recognized the 
genius of this prodigy and worked so hard 
to make sure that he would have school 
and opportunity. We knew of his sister, 
Lizzie, who died too young, and shared 
with his little brother, Francis, the ad- 
miration and respect reserved for heroes, 

The obituaries chronicle the brilliance 
of an academic record. The distinction of 
special honors from Loomis School and 
the challenges of Harvard and the 
stimulus of intellectual giants of Cam- 
bridge in the twenties were reflected by 
the record of achievement—Phi Beta 
Kappa, Summa Cum Laude, Bachelor of 
Arts, Doctor of Medicine, advanced stu- 
dies at Union Memorial Hospital in Balti- 
more, internship at Hartford Hospital, 
chief of medical staff—all honors that 
made him humbler and more diligent in 
his service. 

Dr. Carniglia married the young nurse, 
Blanche Goodsell, and brought her to the 
house on Oak Street and then to the big 
Victorian house on North Main Street 
hill where their lives together for the 
next 38 years were a kaleidoscope of bril- 
liant work, loving friends, grateful pa- 
tients and proud neighbors. Their chil- 
dren, Peter and Margaret, and their pets 
grew up in this marvelous, tumultuous 
and exciting household where genera- 
tions met and mingled and, in time, they 
too, brought new family to the hearth. 

The day was never too long nor the 
night too dark for Carney and Blanche 
to answer a call. They shoveled their way 
through blizzards, fought fatigue and 
constant intrusion and did their job. 

Carney delivered our babies, healed our 
wounds, closed the tired eyes of our dead 
and gave comfort and sustenance to the 
living. 

In all of this he found time to be an ac- 
tive member of the community, serving 
on the board of education, the building 
and loan association, the Knights of 
Columbus as a fourth degree member, 
Rotary and the chamber of commerce 
and all the assorted tasks that go with 
citizenship in a small town. When a 
caprice of State law decimated member- 
ship on the school board, he and the 
chairman, a committee of two consti- 
tuted the whole board and for 4 years 
conducted all its business with efficiency 
and dispatch. 

Carney had a special love for children, 
his own and their babies, the many hun- 
dreds he brought into the world, the 
precious foundlings and neglected chil- 
dren who were sheltered at the State 
Receiving Home in Warehouse Point, for 
whom he worked and worried for 30 
years and the schoolchildren of Windsor 
Locks who were his special charge. The 
week of his death he had completed the 
last of physical examinations on 5,000 
schoolchildren in our town, the children 
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of the children he knew and loved from 
generation to generation. 

We took him to his grave as the sun 
burst forth in new brilliance after the 
days of mourning. He took to his grave a 
thousand secret hearts and the respect, 
admiration, and affection of a grieving 
community. 

His life was tribute to his philosophy: 

I shall pass this way but once; Any good 
things that I can do or any kindness that I 
can show, let me do it now. Let me not defer 
it or deny it, for I shall not pass this way 
again. 


For our part we repeat: 
“When he shall die, 
Take him and cut him out in little stars 
And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 
That all the world will be in love with 
night.” 


And as we mourn we say: 


“Good night, sweet prince 
Flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.” 


HOW THE FAMILY ASSISTANCE 
PLAN WILL DIRECTLY AFFECT 
CERTAIN SOCIAL WELFARE PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
analysis prepared by Dr. Elizabeth Wick- 
enden of the City University of New 
York for the National Assembly for So- 
cial Policy and Development, Inc., indi- 
cates some of the devastating effects we 
can expect if the President’s proposed 
family assistance plan ever is imple- 
mented. 

Dr. Wickenden’s analysis shows what 
certain States may do to cut back on 
welfare assistance programs in anticipa- 
tion of H.R. 1, and she uses the example 
of two New York State projects as prime 
examples. 

I urge my colleagues to read this per- 
spective on the dangers inherent in the 
family assistance plan, and I commend 
Dr. Wickenden and the National Assem- 
bly for this timely study. 

The analysis follows: 

Notes on H.R. 1: NEw York STATE 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 
THE CHALLENGE 

About 24,174 individuals in nearly 7,000 
families would have their assistance grants 
cut from 36% to 50% under a demonstration 
project proposed by the New York Depart- 
ment of Social Services. They would then be 
given the “opportunity” to earn back what 
was taken away by a system of incentive 
points for work and acceptable behavior. 
Refusal to work would result in a further 
reduction amounting to a total of 60% for 
a family of four. 

This pilot project would be operated in 
three welfare districts, one of which— 
Hamilton in West Harlem—has a caseload 
described as 50% black and 50% Puerto 
Rican. The other districts are in Rockland 
and Franklin counties. 

In a second project in twenty-five welfare 
districts all adults judged employable (in- 
cluding all mothers with no children under 
six) will be required to “work out” their wel- 
fare grant at projects provided by the de- 
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partment, unless work is found for them in 
the regular economy or in public service jobs. 
This project involves 88,503 families. 

The implications, background and status 
of these projects are summarized below. 


BACKGROUND 


Three states—New York, California and 
Tllinois—have indicated their intention (with 
Federal encouragement) to apply for waiver 1 
from provisions of the present law that would 
permit them to anticipate some of the pro- 
visions of HR 1. HR 1, the Social Security 
Amendments of 1971, containing the ad- 
ministration’s proposals for two new family 
assistance programs, has passed the House 
and is pending before the Senate Finance 
Committee. These programs would have be- 
come partially effective on July 1, 1972 but 
President Nixon has recommended a year's 
postponement as part of his New Economic 
Program, In any event the opposition of 
Chairman Russell Long and conflicting views 
of its impact leaves its prospects in consid- 
erable doubt. 

When it first became known that the 
waiver provisions of Sec. 1115 were proposed 
to be used on a statewide basis in California 
and New York to cut back selectively on pres- 
ent program standards, a widespread protest 
arose including that of Senators who saw 
action as an invasion of the legislating au- 
thority of Congress. A legal action was 
brought by the Center on Social Welfare Pol- 
icy and Law in behalf of the National Wel- 
fare Rights Organization, the California Wel- 
fare Rights Organization, and the City Wide 
Coordinating Committee for Welfare Orga- 
nizations (NYC) demanding access to any 
project submissions and the opportunity to 
comment on them. As a result the Secretary 
of HEW has agreed to furnish copies of any 
applications from California and New York 
to these parties for their review prior to ap- 
proval. Under this arrangement these two 
projects have been released and will not be 
acted upon until after October 17 by the 
Secretary. Any expressions of viewpoint to 
the Secretary, the Governor, or others con- 
cerned must, therefore, be made immedi- 
ately. 

DESCRIPTION OF NEW YORK PROJECTS 


At this time two inter-related New York 
project applications have been made. To an- 
swer the charge that statewide modifications 
of policy under existing law cannot properly 
be regarded as “pilot” projects, they are lim- 
ited in the one case to three welfare districts 
and in the other 25 districts involving 25% 
of the state ADC caseload. This difference in 
coverage makes necessary the two projects. 

Incentive for Independence would be in- 
stituted in three districts: (Hamilton—West 
Harlem—in New York City; Rockland County 
and Franklin County.) 

Grant Reductions. In these counties all 
ADC families without earnings or support 
payments will have their grants cut to the 
basic payment level of HR 1. For a family of 
four this leve] is 200 a month, a cut of ap- 
proximately 36% from present New York 
payment levels which have already been re- 
duced from budgetary levels. For a large fam- 
ily the cut is almost 50% because of the 
$3600 ceiling in HR 1. 

Should a putatively employable member 
of a family find it impossible or unacceptable 
to report for work or training the family 
grant would be further reduced by $800. This 
would mean a total reduction of about 60% 
for a family of four. 

Incentive Points. Families will then be en- 
couraged to regain at least part of what has 


2Under Sec. 1115 which authorizes such 
waivers to demonstrate on an experimental 
basis new ways of promoting the objections 
of the present titles. For a fuller discussion 
of this provision see Back to the Poor Law via 
Section 1115. (May 4, 1971. Available upon 
request.) 
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been reduced through a system of “incentive 
points” each worth $25.00 a month or $12.50 
each semi-monthly period. This applies both 
to families with a member deemed employ- 
able and those without such an employable 
member, The ways points may be earned and 
their semi-monthly values are: 

For each school age child, 5-15 years of 
age, cooperating with the teacher (as deter- 
mined by the caseworker), given automati- 
cally in summer months, 1 point, $12.50. 

For each child in school, 15 years or older 
cooperating with the teacher, % point, $6.25. 

For each pre-school child given all medical- 
ly required vaccinations and boosters dur- 
ing previous six months, 1 point, $12.50. 

For each unemployable adult participat- 
ing in one or more acceptable activities dur- 
ing previous six months including: Establish- 
ment of paternity, locating of deserting par- 
ent, participation in rehabilitation, partici- 
pation in education, participation of children 
in commutty activities and ten others, (see 
appendix ITI), 1 point, $12.50. 

For each youth over 15 years of age partic- 
ipation in school work program, 1 point, 
$12.50 (plus stipend). 

For each employable member participation 
in work (or pre-employment training) either 
in regular economy, public service employ- 
ment, public service work opportunity proj- 
ects (work for relief), and care of children 
of other recipients, 1 point, $12.50 (plus dis- 
regards). 

Those with earnings would be permitted 
to keep a portion without affecting the as- 
sistance grant by deducting: the cost of 
day care, the first $720 of earniings, one third 
up to 150% of flat grant and one fourth 
thereafter. 

The Public Service Work Opportunities 
Project is proposed to operate in 25 welfare 
districts and would involve 25% of the state 
ADC caseload. Its objective is described as 
follows: “to determine the impact on welfare 
dependency when every employable recipient 
is required to be in work and training.” Em- 
ployability is defined as in HR 1. All such 
persons will be required to work and, if no 
other employment is available, will be as- 
signed to work out the amount of the family 
grant either for a governmental agency or in 
the home caring for children of other moth- 
ers. In the districts where the incentives for 
independence program is operating it is as- 
sumed that the disregard provision described 
thereunder would apply and that in the other 
districts the usual policies of the depart- 
ment would apply. The hours of work for the 
participant would be adjusted to the month- 
ly grant so that the hourly rate would be 
either the state minimum wage or, if high- 
er, the regular rate paid by the governmental 
unit for similar work. 


CRITIQUE 


These two projects are subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of HEW who must 
personally approve the waiver of state plan 
requirements under the law. In making his 
judgment he must consider questions of (1) 
compliance with the law (including the Fed- 
eral constitution), (2) the policy implica- 
tions of the proposal and (3) its feasibility 
within the terms described in the project 
application, Each of these is discussed in 
turn, 


LEGAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Sec. 1115 is an exceedingly broad authority 
to authorize departures from the plan re- 
quirements of the assistance titles for “any 
experimental, pilot or demonstration proj- 
ect which, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
is likely to assist in promoting the objec- 
tives” of such title. Each departure from a 
plan requirement must be specifically au- 
thorized. Constitutional requirements for 
equal and non-discriminatory treatment can- 
not properly be waived by any law or execu- 
tive action. This seems especially true where 
a deprivation of benefits is proposed as in the 
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incentive project. In other words where an 
experimental project involving a study of the 
impact of additional services and benefits 
might be considered a “reasonable classifi- 
cation” for research purposes, one involving 
a deprivation for a selected group below 
otherwise applicable standards raises serious 
questions of due process and unequal treat- 
ment under the law. This is especially true 
when one group (Hamilton Center) so se- 
lected is composed entirely of members of 
minority groups, Black and Puerto Rican, ac- 
cording to material submitted with the proj- 
ect application. 

Special questions are also raised when the 
group affected by such deprivation is pri- 
marily composed of children whose welfare 
is supposed to be protected by the state. Just 
as the law protects children against danger- 
ous medical experimentation so, too, should 
they be protected against dangerous social 
experimentation, 

Discrimination against selected children 
under this project is apparent. The mother’s 
autonomy with respect to her children is 
abridged and her behavior coerced by a re- 
duction of the grant to which other mothers 
and children in similar circumstances are 
entitled unless she engages in a variety of 
actions—including but not limited to em- 
ployment outside the home. 


POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 
Impact on other states 


Because New York has always been re- 
garded as a leader among the states in wel- 
fare policy, its policy innovations can be 
expected to exert an influence on other states. 
Thus people all over the country should be 
concerned with these proposals and the Sec- 
retary should review them in this light. 


Relationship to H.R. 1 


While the Secretary has made the point 
that the projects of New York, California and 
Illinois are intended as a pre-test of H.R. 1, 
the proposals of New York go far beyond the 
proposed Federal programs. In fact, it would 
appear that the New York proposals would 
make it difficult if not impossible for New 
York to benefit from the hold-harmless pro- 
visions of H.R. 1 which assume a consolidated 
federal-state program. The language of New 
York's submission seems to suggest that it 
looks upon its program as a substitute for or 
modification of H.R. 1 which it refers to criti- 
cally as follows: “Tragically, the Family As- 
sistance Program does not substantially alter 
the system which, in New York at least, has 
proven unequal to the job.” 


A caste system 

Both projects are predicated on mistrust 
and disapproval of the impoverished families 
of New York and the assumption that second- 
class citizenship is the price of state aid. 
Such families are to be treated as children, 
rewarded for acceptable behavior by the 
means of subsistence (as determined by 
minimal budgetary standards reduced 10% ) 
and punished by withholding of such. Not 
only are all families reduced by at least 36% 
prior to such showing of good behavior but 
those deemed employable and declining to 
leave their homes and children for outside 
work are further reduced by an additional 
$800, thereby reaching—by New York stand- 
ards—a level of starvation. 

In all respects a sub-class of impoverished 
families is to be created subject to the most 
detailed scrutiny of their private lives. Not 
even the Poor Law imposed such conditions 
and those who sought to overcome its cruel- 
ties by requiring an unrestricted cash pay- 
ment in the Social Security Act can only 


marvel at such a departure from their 
intentions. 


Welfare practices. 


Current philosophy of the New York and 
Federal departments holds that casework 
services and money payment administration 
should be totally separated so that they can 
better serve their separate and independent 
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purposes. The Incentive Project goes in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction since it pre- 
supposes the closest kind of monitoring of 
client behayior, For example, the application 
states with respect to incentive points for 
the mothers of school age children based on 
acceptable cooperation with their teachers 
“Specific guidelines for use by casework staff 
will be developed to determine cooperation 
with school authorities.” The inclusive and 
at the same time vague character of other 
actions subject to monitoring in the interest 
of winning incentive points is indicated by 
the attached Appendix II. 

On the other hand, child welfare concepts 
suggest the desirability of compensatory 
support for children in poorly functioning 
families or those having school difficulties, 
including truancy. This project proposes that 
such families should be reduced to starva- 
tion levels of subsistence. 


Day care 


New York City has conducted some excel- 
lent projects using carefully selected AFDC 
mothers for home day care of the children 
of other mothers. This project proposes, how- 
ever, that such arrangements are to serve 
as the sole optional alternative for work 
outside the home for mothers of children 
over six in the twenty-five welfare districts 
covered by the Public Services Work Oppor- 
tunities Project. Thus it appears that these 
women are to be virtually self-selected with- 
out regard to their own fitness, suitability of 
the home, etc. A type of undertaking of con- 
siderable promise when selectively used and 
supervised could become a substandard cus- 
todial pattern of child care for a sub-class 
of poor children. 


FEASIBILITY 


Both projects offer formidable administra- 
tive difficulties which have not apparently 
been reviewed with those welfare officials 
selected to carry them out. This is especially 
true of the Incentives project. 

The Incentives Project assumes the most 
detailed monitoring of personal behavior by 
the casework staff and honest reporting of 
such behavior by the client on an extremely 
complex series of requirements. Of necessity 
it also leaves important questions of judg- 
ment to the individual worker because of 
the vagueness of some of these requirements. 
(See Appendix III for example.) It seems an 
open invitation to favoritism, discrimina- 
tion, judgmentalism, petty dictatorship, 
chicanery, collusion and general chaos in 
worker-client relationships. The constant 
variability of payments also present problems 
of book-keeping, audit, check writing and 
appeals procedures which seem almost in- 
surmountable. 

The Public Service Work Opportunities 
Project presents all the problems of large 
scale work-for-relief programs where hours 
must be adjusted to differing family pay- 
ment levels. Experience with FERA work re- 
lief programs in the early ’30s demonstrated 
the impossibility of creating a genuine work- 
experience under these circumstances and 
led to its abandonment in favor of the WPA 
monthly wage plan. Such plans on a broad 
scale quickly deteriorate into a meaningless 
“work test” with no dignity for the worker 
and little value to the work they perform. 

The option for mothers required to work 
to accept the children of other mothers for 
care in their own homes also involves for- 
midable administrative difficulties, especially 
if any effort to maintain standards of physi- 
cal suitability, health, safety and qualifica- 
tions are made. Moreover, the whole question 
of assuring adequate day care for children 
of the mothers required to work under this 
large project is scarcely mentioned in the 
project submission. This is an extremely 
costly and difficult administrative task under 
any circumstances yet in this project in- 
volving almost 90,000 families it is taken 
virtually for granted. 
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APPENDIX III: INCENTIVE OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
THE UNEMPLOYABLE ADULT 


One incentive point shall be earned for 
each semi-monthly period by each unem- 
ployable adult (or woman excused from re- 
porting, employment or training because of a 
husband living with her who meets these re- 
quirements), who undertakes activities which 
are designed to: 

Achieve permanent and adequately com- 
pensated employment; 

Foster child development; or 

Maintain and strengthen family life. 

Incentive credits may also be earned upon 
completion of such activity if the grantee 
certifies that the unemployable adult engaged 
in such activity during the previous 6 
months. One of the following activities will 
meet this requirement: 

1. Initiating own satisfactory day care 
plan for children in order to engage in regu- 
lar employment, training, or public service 
opportunity. 

2. Providing out-of-home day care for a 
child of another public assistance family. 

3. Utilization of remedial medical (health) 
services by the adult which is designed to en- 
hance employability or self-functioning. 

4. Participation by the adult in a program 
of rehabilitation designed to improve eco- 
nomic independence or self-functioning. 

5. Participation by the adult in a program 
of adult basic education or high school 
equivalency. 

6. Participation in the establishment of 
paternity for children born out-of-wedlock 
and/or securing financial support for them. 

7. Participation in the location of a desert- 
ing parent and/or of securing financial 
support. 

8. Utilization of community resources to 
overcome problems of child delinquency. 

9. Participation of children in citizen 
building activities, e.g. Boy Scouts, 4-H com- 
munity centers. 

10. Participation in individual or group 
activities designed to improve money man- 
agement or home management. 

11. Attendance of the adult at a health edu- 
cation program. 

12. Attendance of the adult at a family life 
education program. 

13. Improvement in housing standards by 
self clean-up or self-repair of dwelling. 

14. Providing a child with foster care. 

15. Serving as a social services agency 
volunteer, 


A PETITION FOR PUBLIC PRAYER 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, this morning 
I received another petition for public 
prayer addressed to all U.S. Representa- 
tives. The petition states: 

We, the undersigned and deeply concerned 
citizens of the United States, in cooperation 
with Mrs. Ben Ruhlin’s Prayer Campaign 
Committee, prayerfully request that each 
Member of the U.S. House of Representatives 
vote for the Joint Resolution No. H.J. Res. 
191—authored by Congressman CHALMERS 
Wrz, Republican of Ohio—on November 
8, 1971. This resolution proposes an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States with respect to the offering of prayer 
in public buildings. 


The name and address of the organiza- 
tion circulating the petition is the Fort 
Wayne Bible College, 1025 West Rudisill 
Boulevard, Fort Wayne, Ind., and con- 
tains 321 names. 
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REVOLUTIONARY ANTIMILITARISM 
IN COMMUNIST THEORY AND 
PRACTICE—IV 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
junction with the House Committee on 
Internal Security’s investigation into 
subversion of our Armed Forces I insert 
in the Recor at this point part IV of Dr. 
Robert E. Beerstecher’s thesis, “Revolu- 
tionary Antimilitarism in Communist 
Theory and Practice.” 

This portion of Dr. Beerstecher'’s study 
outlines Communist antimilitary work 
in the mid-1920s against the armed 
forces of China, England, Finland, Bel- 
gium, France, Greece, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, and other nations. It also sets 
forth the basic thoughts found in several 
important Communist textbooks on the 
strategy and tactics of antimilitary work 
which were written during this period. 

Part IV of the thesis follows: 


REVOLUTIONARY ANTIMILITARISM IN 
NIST THEORY AND PRACTICE 


(By Robert E. Beerstecher, Ph. D.) 
vi. THE STORM IN THE TEA CUP 


Great Britain occupied a place of impor- 
tance in the Soviet scheme for world revolu- 
tion even before communist propagandists 
made its name a synonym for imperialist 
reaction. Karl Marx is reported to have said 
that revolution without England would be a 
storm in a tea cup." Zinoviev, in addressing 
the fifth congress of the Comintern, focused 
attention on Great Britain. “The main task 
of the Communist International in all 
spheres,” he said, “lies now in England, A 
communist mass party in England would 
mean half the victory in Europe. The cir- 
cumstances are ripe for it. Therefore, we 
should not underestimate what is going on 
in England? 

Under the Labor Government of Ramsay 
MacDonald, the British trade union move- 
ment had been swinging to the left. On Oc- 
tober 8, 1924, the Labor Government lost a 
vote of confidence. The dissolution of Parlia- 
ment followed. The Labor Government had 
been under severe attack for some time by 
Liberal and Conservative alike. Criticism 
stemmed primarily from the position it 
maintained in favor of an Anglo-Soviet trade 
agreement. The Labor Government was also 
unpopular because of its tolerance of com- 
munism. Even its subsequent outright re- 
jection of a request by the British commu- 
nist party to affiliate with it, and its refusal 
to permit communists to hold membership 
in the Labor Party, failed to improve the po- 
licital position of the Laborites.* 

On October 10, 1924, the executive com- 
mittee of the Comintern wrote a letter to the 
central committee of the British communist 
party setting forth detailed instructions with 
regard to the Parliamentary election to be 
held later the same month. The letter from 
Moscow bore the signature of Kuusinen, the 
secretary of the executive committee. During 
the campaign, the letter directed, conduct of 
the MacDonald Government was to be sharply 
criticized. In general, the letter said, the 
British communists should support the La- 
bor candidates. Slogans were to be raised 
against the League of Nations, against Brit- 
ish naval policy, and against the danger of 
war. The slogans were also to be used calling 
for ratification of the Anglo-Russian trade 
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Footnotes at end of article. 
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treaty, the fraternisation of soldiers and 
workers, and votes for soldiers and sailors. A 
call should be issued to the soldiers not to 

hoot upon workers on strike, the letter said. 
It also directed that J. R. Campbell, the 
editor who had been arrested for his anti- 
militarist activities, issue another manifesto 
to British servicemen.‘ 

On October 24, 1924, the British Foreign 
Office forwarded a note of protest to the So- 
viet charge d’affairs in Great Britain, pro- 
testing against direct soviet interference in 
internal British affairs. Enclosed with the 
note was a letter purporting to have orig- 
inated with the executive committee of the 
Comintern in Moscow on September 15, 1924. 
Like the later letter of October 10, it was 
addressed to the central committee of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. The letter 
was signed by Zinoviev, and counter-signed 
by Kuusinen. It also carried the signature of 
Arthur Mellarus, a leading English commu- 
nist and British rapporteur on the presidium 
of the executive committee. This letter, which 
was marked “Very Secret,” contained instruc- 
tions to English communists to work for the 
violent overthrow of existing institutions, to 
form a nucleus of a red army, to subvert the 
armed forces, and to make preparation for 
striking a crippling blow at the nation in 
time of war. Early in the letter reference is 
made to armed insurrection: 

Armed warfare must be preceded by a 
struggle against the inclinations to compro- 
mise which are imbedded among the major- 
ity of British workmen, against the ideas of 
evolution and peaceful extermination of cap- 
italism. Only then will it be possible to count 
upon complete success of an armed insurrec- 
tion5 

The letter also discussed the work which 
had been already carried out by the British 
communist party in the armed forces: 

From your last report it is evident that 
agitation-propaganda work in the army is 
weak, in the navy a very little better. Your 


explanation that the quality of the members 
attracted justifies the quantity is right in 


principle; nevertheless, it would also be 
desirable to have cells in all the units of the 
troops, particularly among those quartered in 
the large centers of the country, and also 
among the factories working on munitions 
and at military store depots.’ 

The letter also pointed out the possibility 
of sabotaging the military store depots, and 
directed that particular attention be paid to 
establishing cells there in anticipation of the 
outbreak of war: 

In the event of danger of war, with the aid 
of the latter and in contact with the trans- 
port workers, it is possible to paralyze all the 
military preparations of the bourgeoisie and 
make a start in turning an imperialist war 
into a class war? 

The letter continued: 

The military section of the British Com- 
munist Party, so far as we are aware, further 
suffers from a lack of specialists, the future 
directors of the British Red Army. It is time 
you thought of forming such a group, which, 
together with the leaders, might be, in the 
event of an outbreak of active strife, the 
brain of the military organization of the 
party. 

On attentively through the lists of the 
military “calls,” detailing from them the 
more energetic and capable men, turn atten- 
tion to the more talented military specialists 
who have for one reason or another left the 
service and held socialist views. Attract them 
into the ranks of the Communist Party if 
they desire honestly to serve the proletariat 
and desire in the future to direct not the 
blind mechanical forces in the service of the 
bourgeoisie, but a national army. From a di- 
recting operative head of the military 
section.* 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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It concluded on a note of warning: “Do not 
put this off to a future moment, which may 
be pregnant with events and catch you un- 
prepared.’ 

The Soviet charge d'affaires, Rakoysky, re- 
pled the following day in a note which 
charged that the letter was a “gross forgery.” 
From the communist point of view, Rakovsky 
stated, the contents of the letter were a 
“tissue of absurdities’ intended to arouse 
public opinion in Great Britain against the 
Soviet Union. The Communist International, 
he continued, is never described in its official 
papers as the “Third Community Interna- 
tional,” because there had never been a first 
or second Communist International. In addi- 
tion, Rakoysky asserted, Zinoviev officially 
signed all correspondence in his capacity as 
“president of the executive committee” rath- 
er than as “president of the presidium of the 
executive committee,” the title used in the 
letter." The British communist party also 
issued a statement which was similar in 
Many respects to the one made by Rakovsky. 
In denying the authenticity of the letter, the 
communist party stated that such a letter 
had never been received by them. Moreover, 
the party stated, it did not have a “military 
section.” The party’s statement also con- 
tained a denial by Arthur McManus that he 
had ever signed such a document,“ 

Zinoviev himself did. not remain silent 
long. On October 26, he sent a telegram to 
the’ General Council of Trade Unions in 
Great Britain, declaring that the letter was 
a fabrication. To prove that it was a forgery, 
Zinoviev offered to permit a trade union 
delegation have access to the records of the 
Comintern to investigate the facts? Some- 
what later, communist publications printed 
a further declaration by Zinoviev in which 
he reiterated the points made by Rakovsky, 
adding that he could not have signed the 
alleged letter Inasmuch as he was taking a 
holiday at Kislovodsk on September 15, 1924, 
the date of the letter. Of the contents of 
the letter itself, Zinoviev stated: 

At present there exists no military section 
in the C.P. of Great Britain. The British 
C.P. has no need to bother itself with at- 
tracting “talented military specialists.” It 
has more important tasks: The winning of 
the majority of the English workers by 
means of agitation and the propeganda of 
the ideas of Marxism.” 

In addition, Zinoviev concluded, “Every- 
one knows that the C.P. of Great Britain 
has far more urgent business than the crea- 
tion of a British Red Army.” ** The letter, he 
charged, was fabricated by Polish forgers, 
and had been used by the Liberal-Conserva- 
tive bloc in Great Britain to create con- 
fusion in the minds of the British people as 
part of the election campaign. 

The Zinoviev letter was destined to play 
& decisive role in British politics. It was also 
destined to play an important part in the 
political fortunes of Zinoviev himself. Its re- 
lease to the press by the British Foreign 
Office came at a time when Britain was pre- 
paring for a new election on October 29, 
1924. Publication of the Zinoviey letter re- 
acted unfavorably against the Labor Gov- 
ernment, which suffered a serious defeat in 
the elections, The election brought the Con- 
servatives to power in Great Britain. 

The subject of the authenticity of the Zin- 
oviev letter was heatedly discussed in Parlia- 
ment. However, the British Government re- 
fused to disclose the source from which they 
had received it. They reaffirmed, however, 
that its authenticity had been determined 
beyond question by comparison techniques 
involving other Comintern documents of 
known validity. 

Was the letter a forgery? The answer to 
this question stiil has not been satisfactorily 
resolved. On the one hand, source materials 
for its fabrication were readily available. 
There is nothing in the text of the letter it- 
self which represents a departure from 
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Comintern policy as set forth in these or 
resolutions of the various congresses or in 
the writings of Lenia. Compare, or example, 
the reference in the letter to “the inclinations 
to compromise which are imbedded among 
the majority of British workmen” with 
Lenin's observation in his “Le/t-Wing” Com- 
munism. An Infantile Disorder that “com- 
promises by trade union leaders are par- 
ticularly plentiful in the history of the 
British labor movement.” 14 The comparison 
need not end there. In the same pamphlet, 
Lenin emphasized the necessity for the com- 
munists in England to organize “not in a 
reformist manner but in a revolutionary 
manner” the work of propaganda and agita- 
tion in the armed forces.” Had the com- 
munists chosen to undertake a comparative 
analysis of the letter, they would have had a 
comparatively easy task in “documenting” 
the original source material used in the al- 
leged fabrication. However, to have followed 
such a procedure would have been as disas- 
trous for them as the admission that the 
Zinoviev letter was valid, for the real ques- 
tion posed by Great Britain was whether 
the Soviets were interfering in internal 
British affairs, Instead, the communists chose 
to base their case on the externals of the let- 
ter, e.g., on the validity of the term “Third 
Communist International,” on whether 
Zinoviev signed documents as “president of 
the executive committee” or as “president of 
the presidium” of the executive committee of 
the Comintern, etc. 

Here they were on dangerous ground, for 
both Lenin and Jzvestia were used to refute 
the alleged non-use of the term “Third 
Communist International.” In his pamphlet, 
Ramsay MacDonald on the Third Interna- 
tional, the little father of modern commu- 
nism makes several references to the “Third 
Communist International." In addition, 
Izvestia, the official soviet organ, both a few 
days before and five days after the date of the 
letter contained references to the “Third 
Communist International.” 

According to the revisions in the executive 
committee made at the fourth congress of 
the Comintern, the presidium functioned as 
the politburo of the Comintern. Specifically 
included in the presidium’s responsibility 
was the preparation of communist parties for 
illegal work. The nature of the instructions 
contained in the Zinoviey letter are such that 
their formulation would have been a task for 
the presidium, of which Zinoviev was also 
the president. Actions taken by the presidium 
would have validated by Zinoviev in his 
capacity as “president of the presidium,” 
just as actions taken by the executive com- 
mittee would have been validated by him as 
“president of the executive committee.” In 
denying that the British communist party 
had, or even had need of, a military section, 
Zinoviev and the communists were ignoring 
the existence of previous Comintern pro- 
nouncements on the need for specialized 
organs to direct and carry on illegal work in 
the armed forces. Could it be possible that 
they had also forgotten the admonition con- 
tained in the fourth condition for admission 
to the Comintern that “refusal to carry on or 
participate in such work should be considered 
equal to treason to the revolutionary cause,” 
or that it was “incompatible with affiliation 
to the Communist International.” 1 

On November 21, 1924, Sir Austin Chamber- 
lain, the new British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, addressed a note to Rakovsky 
in which he again reaffirmed the British posi- 
tion that the Zinoviev letter was authentic. 

The British Trade Union report on the 
Zinoviev letter was issued after members had 
allegedly been given access to copies of all 
correspondence of the Communist Interna- 
tional sent to the Communist Party of 
Great Britain between June 1, 1924 and Oc- 
tober, 1924. They had also examined, they 
claimed, the minutes of the meetings of the 
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executive committee for the same period. 
However, they reported no evidence had 
been found that the Zinoviev letter had even 
been written. Their report concluded that 
the Zinoviev letter was, in fact, a forgery, as 
the soviets claimed.“ But the position of the 
British Government remained unchanged 
and there the matter rested. 

Ruth Fischer, a leading German commu- 
nist and member of the presidium of the 
Comintern, provided an interesting footnote 
to the Zinoviev affair. Fischer viewed the 
Zinoviev letter as a forgery, and suggested 
that it may have been fabricated by the Sta- 
linist faction in Russia. Zinoviev himself told 
her later, Fischer related, that he suspected 
the letter was forged by the Russian GPU, 
but that he was unable to prove it. Fischer 
had been in England at the time as a delegate 
of the German Central Committee to a Brit- 
ish communist convention, and was herself 
accused of having smuggled the Zinoviev 
letter into England, an act which she stead- 
fastly denied. 

According to Fischer, soviet foreign policy 
in 1924 was based upon Stalin’s hope that 
economic difficulties in Russia could be be 
overcome by fostering trade abroad. Soviet 
diplomats were frustrated in their efforts to 
improve political relations for economic ad- 
vantage by the revolutionary policies of 
Zinoviev and the Comintern which ran con- 
trary to the broader soviet interests. The 
unfavorable publicity which accompanied the 
publication of the Zinoviev letter severely 
damaged soviet prestige throughout the 
world, and caused a serious split in the Rus- 
sian communist party between conservative 
and revolutionary wings. Although Zinoviev 
was publically defended in official party 
statements, Stalin and other high soviet of- 
ficials used the incident as a weapon to 
weaken Zinoviev’s influences in furtherance 
of their own unscrupulous efforts to seize 
control of the Comintern.” 

The years following publication of the Zin- 
oviev letter witnessed only the slightest ame- 
lioration in the relation of the two countries. 
Officially, the Zinoviev affairs was closed; but 
the communist press kept the issue alive, 
continuing to brand the letter a forgery con- 
taining “most stupid directions regarding 
propaganda among the troops and prepara- 
tion for an armed revolt and such like non- 
sense.” From the British viewpoint, whether 
the Zinoviev letter was actually a forgery 
ceased to be important: the fact remains 
that communist disintegration activities in 
the British armed forces increased signifi- 
cantly after 1924. 

SOLDIER’S IMMEDIATE DEMANDS 

In January, 1925, the Communist Party in 
Great Britain adopted and published in 
pamphlet form the Soldiers’ Immediate De- 

~ mands. This was a comprehensive doctrinal 
statement which outlined certain agitational 
slogans and appeals which were to be put 
forward in behalf of British soldiers and fea- 
tured in all propaganda and agitational com- 
paigns carried out by the British communist 
party. The Soldiers’ Immediate Demands 
covered such general subjects as political de- 
mands, legal rights, pay, leave, terms of sery- 
ice, trade training, food and accommodation, 
cultural demands and pensions. This pamph- 
let merits detailed study because it presents 
in capsule form the basic demand themes 
which subsequently appeared in the antimili- 
tarist action programs of communist orga- 
nized parties in other countries of Europe 
and the Americas. 

The Soldiers’ Immediate Demands is brief 
enough to warrant quoting in its entirety: 

1. Political Demands. 

(a) The right to join trade unions, and the 
right to form soldiers’ and airmen’s trade 
unions. 

(b) The right to elect regimental, battal- 
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ion and company committees to represent 
soldiers’ and airmen’s grievances on ques- 
tions of legal rights, punishment, leave, 
working hours, and barrack accommodation. 

(c) Lowering the voting age from 21 years 
to 18 years for soldiers of all ranks. Right of 
all soldiers over 18 years to be elected to 
Parliament, and other public bodies. 

(d) The right to join political parties and 
to organize branches of these parties in the 
army, and the right to attend political meet- 
ings and demonstrations. 

(e) No compulsory church attendance. 

2. Legai Rights. 

(a) No military intervention during in- 
dustrial disputes. 

(b) Abolition of courts martials. Military 
courts to be organized on the basis of an 
elected jury composed of three soldiers, one 
non-commissioned officer, and one officer. 
Right of appeal to civil courts. Abolition of 
death penalty. 

(c) Drastic modification of punishments. 
Right of appeal to the military court (above 
mentioned) in the cases of all punishments 
exceeding three days C.B., or equivalent. 

3. Pay 

(a) Pay must be fixed according to actual 
living expenses. Immediate proportionate in- 
creases for all non-commissioned grades. 

(b) All married soldiers to receive mar- 
riage allowances. Abolition of regulation 


which only entitles soldiers of 26 years of age 
and over to this allowance. 

(c) Special pay for Sunday or general holi- 
day duties, for compulsory or necessary fa- 
tigues, for special ceremonial parades and 
occurring outside 


guards, the ordinary 
duties. 

(d) 
ances. 

(e) Flying allowances for every man called 
upon to fly, including mechanics and fitters. 

4. Leave. 

(a) Right to proceed on pass—without ra- 
tion allowances—on every weekend when not 
actually detailed for duty. Right to an “early 
Friday to late Monday” pass at least once 
a month. 

(b) Right to wear civilian clothes outside 
barracks or camp whether on leave, or “walk- 
ing-out.” 

(c) Increased leaves for overseas service. 

5. Terms of Service. 

(a) Much shorter terms of service with the 
colors, which will allow soldiers to return to 
civil life. 

(b) Time of service limited to 8 hours per 
day covering all duties. 

(c) Time served in detention barracks to be 
included in service period. 

6. Trade Training. 

(a) All trade training to be thorough and 
complete and conducted by qualified civil- 
ian instructors, and to be under the control 
of the trade unions. 

(b) Full trade union rates for soldiers in 
the military worksops. 

7. Food and Accommodation. 

(a) Elected representatives of soldiers to 
participate in control of food supplies with 
facilities for obtaining advice of medical ex- 
perts. Military canteens to be controlled in 
the same way. Control of the central army, 
navy and air force institute to be in the hands 
of an elected board in the ratio of one officer, 
one non-commissioned officer, and three 
other ranks. 

(b) Provision of better and increased food. 

(c) Improvement in the military medical 
service and an energetic struggle against dis- 
eases, Regular attendance of civil doctors. 

(d) Improvement of the barrack accommo- 
dation. Regular disinfecting of bedding and 
provision of adequate washing and laundry 
facilities. 

8. Cultural Demands. 

(a) Right to form clubs and organizations 
for enjoyment of spare time. Provision of 
commodious reading rooms and libraries. 


Increase in overseas service allow- 
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Abolition of Y¥.M.C.A,, church army, and 
other propaganda institutions. 

(b) Right of military sports organizations 
to affiliate to whatever organization they 
choose. 

9. Pensions. 

(a) An all-round increase of pensions and 
provision of pensions for widows.” 

Adoption of the Soldiers’ Immediate De- 
mands by the British communists so soon af- 
ter the Zinoviev affair indicates that with or 
without direct Comintern guidance and in- 
struction of the type contained in the in- 
famous letter, the Communist Party of Great 
Britain had been actively engaged in anti- 
militarist work against the armed forces, In 
a sense, publication of the Soldiers’ Immedi- 
ate Demands served to validate the Zinoviev 
letter. 


ON THE SPYING OF DRAGONS ™ 


“Trojan horse’ tactics had made their ap- 
pearance in China before the fifth congress 
of the Comintern when members of the 
Kung-ch’an-tang, the communist party, 
gained admittance to the Kuomintang, the 
Nationalist Party, by pledging individual al- 
legiance to its principles and submitting to 
its discipline. 

The communists had decided to make the 
Kuomintang the central force of the na- 
tional revolution in China. They recognized 
that the Kuomintang had concentrated its 
efforts on military action, and had neglected 
propaganda work among the people. Nation- 
alist Party reliance on military action created 
a situation which afforded the communists 
with a ready-made opportunity to capture 
the political leadership of the Chinese revo- 
lutionary movement.** 

The position of the communists in the 
Kuomintang was further strengthened by 
Sun Yat-sen’s acceptance of soviet military 
advisers which Lenin had provided to assist 
in the struggle to consolidate China. How- 
ever, the benefit derived by the communists 
from the presence of soviet advisers and the 
dual party system did not become apparent 
for almost a year. 

In January, 1925, the Chinese communists 
launched a campaign to introduce the soviet 
or committee system into the armed forces 
of the Kuomintang. The source of militarism 
in China, they reasoned, had been the clique 
of high-ranking officers, Abolish peace time 
ranks in the standing army above the grade 
of brigadier general, adopt a committee sys- 
tem of organization, and militarism would 
disappear. To further their attempt to trans- 
fer the allegiance of the army from the Na- 
tionalist Government to the Kung-ch’an- 
tang, the Chinese communists emphasized 
the theme in their propaganda that soldiers 
should be provided with land, farming tools, 
or some other means of earning a livelihood, 
when they were discharged.™ They also agi- 
tated for an improvement in the standards 
of education of the men in service. 

The death of Sun Yat-sen on March 12, 
1925, resulted in control of the Kuomintang 
passing into the hands of Chiang Kai-shak. 
Chiang was less inclined towards the close 
cooperation with Russia and the communists, 
but recognized the necessity for their sup- 
port in consolidating power. One of Chiang’s 
first acts was to centralize the military orga- 
nization of the Kuomintang and subordinate 
it to the control of the Nationalist Party. The 
military reorganization began in April, 1925, 
and paved the way for soviet and communist 
penetration of the Kuomintang’s military 
apparatus. High-ranking soviet officers who 
had come to China as Kuomintang military 
advisers were given important positions in 
the National Revolutionary Army. Soviet 
General Victor P. Rogachev was made chief 
of the general staff. He was also given full 
charge of naval and aviation affairs. Under 
Rogachevy’s direction, soviet advisers were 
appointed to most Kuomintang army units.” 
Although the primary duties of the soviet 
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advisers in the army were military in nature, 
they were later directed to suspend purely 
military activities and engage in “political- 
military” work.” In 1925, Chiang agreed to 
the organization of soviet style political de- 
partments in the army “to promote political 
education, instill a national revolutionary 
spirit, raise fighting capacity, solidify discip- 
line, and realize Sunyatsenism.” = In his de- 
termination to subordinate the loyalty of the 
National Revolutionary Army to the Kuomin- 
tang, Chiang unwittingly provided the soviets 
with the means for overt penetration of the 
Nationalist military establishment: the polit- 
ical commissar, The political commissar was 
the representative of the Kuomintang. As 
director of all party organizations in the 
army, he was responsible for the work of 
political education and for the supervision 
of army clubs, the military youth league, and 
the Sunyatsenism Society. But even more 
important, he was superior to the military 
personnel of the National Revolutionary 
Army, and his orders, like those of the com- 
mander, were law.” 

In addition to carrying on political train- 
ing in the army, the commissar was em- 
powered to 
inquire at all times into conditions of army 
life and the psychology of the officers and 
men... check whether the men got their 
food on time and on the quality of the food 
check that all newspapers and maga- 
zines are received on time and equally dis- 
tributed in the army... explain to the sol- 
diers their duty of liberating the people from 
foreign imperialism ... maintain contact 
with the people where the army is stationed 
. exert efforts to bring peasant 
and labor organizations close to the army. 
Communist disintegration work within the 
National Revolutionary Army could not have 
been carried on under more favorable con- 
ditions. With the assistance of the soviet ad- 
visers, many Chinese communists who en- 
joyed dual membership in the Kuomintang 
were able to insinuate themselves into the 
political departments as commissars, posi- 
tions for which they qualified on the basis 
of their previous propaganda, agitation and 
organization experience. 

Although the Chinese communists con- 
centrated on strengthening their position 
within the National Revolutionary Army, 
they did not neglect their work against the 
northern warlords who stood in the path 
of Chinese unity. Advanced contingents of 
communist-trained agitators and propa- 
gandists were sent into northern China to 
infiltrate the army and organize strikes and 
peasant revolts behind the lines.™ 

In February, 1926, Chiang Kai-shek moved 
to restrict Russian influence in the National 
Reyolutionary Army by proposing the reor- 
ganization of the general staff and the re- 
placement of all soviet administrative of- 
cers with Chinese personnel.“ The change 
was effected, and the soviets reverted to their 
position as advisers. General Rogachev be- 
came adviser to the new Chinese chief of the 
general staff.” In March, 1926, Chiang struck 
another blow to strengthen his position by 
declaring martial law in Canton. Chiang or- 
dered the arrest of a number of communist 
party leaders, including Li Chih-lung, the 
head of the political department of the navy. 
He also ordered the guards at the residence 
of the soviet advisers to be disarmed. Chiang’s 
action came as a shock to the soviet advisers 
and to the Chinese communist party, forcing 
them to suspend their activity until they 
could determine the extent’ of Chiang's 
opposition.” 

The soviets adopted a conciliatory attitude 
towards Chiang, and entertained hopes of 
still being able to “use” him to gain their 
ends. Stepanoy, the soviet adviser with 
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Chiang Kai-shek’s First Army, blamed 
Chiang’s action at Canton on three factors: 
too rapid centralization of military power, 
excessive supervision of the general officers 
by the soviet advisers causing jealousy, and 
“inappropriate radical propaganda in the 
army on the problems of imperialism, the 
peasantry, and communism.” * Stepanov was 
also critical of the Chinese communists: 

The Chinese communist party has also 
committed many mistakes in party work and 
propaganda in the army. Its members fail 
to understand the process of organizing the 
Kuomintang and then secretly transferring 
it. They only try, as their primary policy, 
openly to expand the Chinese communist 
party, and to grab complete control over 
everything. Thus, they have aliented the 
EMT (Kuomintang) and have aroused 
jealousy on the party of KMT members.” Ac- 
cording to Stepanoy’s report to the soviet 
embassy in Peking, the policy governing work 
in the National Revolutionary Army remained 
unchanged. This policy which involved 
“utilizing Chiang Kai-shek” called for con- 
tinued centralization of military organiza- 
tion, improving conditions of military serv- 
ice, elevating the standard of officers, im- 
proving the quality of the troops, expanding 
the work of secret agents, expanding avia- 
tion and the navy, and expanding political 
propaganda work in the army.’ By April, 
1926, Chiang had relieved all communist 
political commissars and political workers in 
the army. The Kuomintang and the Kung- 
ch’an-tang were approaching the party of 
the way. 

In July, 1926, the central committee of the 

Communist Party of China held a special 
plenary session in Shanghai. The resolution 
on the military movement adopted by the 
King-ch’an-tang at this meeting reveals 
communist aims and the extent of progress 
which they had already made in their anti- 
militarist work. “From the objective stand- 
point,” the resolution stated: 
We should at least carry out suitable polit- 
ical propaganda among the national revolu- 
tionary forces. At the same time, it should 
be easy for us to work within the armies of 
the reactionary militarists in view of mili- 
tarist rivalry and hostility, internal conflicts 
within the armies, and the excessive mis- 
treatment of mercenary soldiers in the mili- 
tarist armies.“ 

‘These aims had not been met. “Our organi- 
zation,” the resolution complained, “appears 
to be a study group.” “ Party members had 
neglected the military movement, and lacked 
understanding of the need for such work: 

Our work in enemy armies is largely char- 
acterized by attention to conflicts between 
high-ranking officers. We have failed to estab- 
lish close contacts with low-ranking officers 
and the masses of soldiers. We have not begun 
systematic work with reference to armed 
peasant organizations.“ 

“Our party is a proletarian revolutionary 
party,” the resolution reminded the Chinese 
comrades, 
prepared at all times for armed uprisings. 
In the course of the national revolution, we 
should participate in armed struggles to help 
strengthen progressive military forces, smash 
the power of reactionary militarists, and grad- 
ually expand the armed forces of the mass- 
es of workers and peasants. This type of 
work provides our party with the experience 
of systematically preparing for armed up- 
rising.“ 

The resolution outlined the task which lay 
ahead for the Kung-ch’an-tang: 

Henceforth we should try to organize 
soldiers’ cells under our direction in reac- 
tionary miltiarist armies, and secure close 
contact with the masses of soldiers. We 
should utilize daily events in the army for 
oral and written propaganda among the 
soldiers. At the same time, we should devote 
all our efforts to agitation and organization 
of party cells in arsenals and ordnance bu- 
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reaus to cut the supply of weapons to reac- 
tionary militarists. 

“Military work,” the resolution concluded, 
"is a part of the party's work.” « 


THE SOBER REALITIES OF THE WEST 


Many European communists believe that 
the Comintern had been carried away by 
“the revolutionary romance of the East.” In 
a sense, it had; but not entirely forgotten 
were “the sober realities of the West.” « 
In some countries of western Europe like 
Germany, Italy, and Spain, communist dis- 
integration activities were practically non- 
existent, but in others the work which had 
been started in the early 1920’s was stepped 
up. In Sweden, on the initiative of the Young 
Communist League, an antimilitarist cam- 
paign had been organized in connection 
with the autumn army maneuvers of 1924. 
The Swedish communists distributed leaflets 
among the soldiers urging them to take no 
part in any war against Russia, “ 

According to the Comintern’s evaluation 
of its over-all anti-militarist program, the 
best disintegration work in the armed forces 
of the Baltic states was achieved in Finland.” 
After Finland, the communists ranked their 
work in Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia in 
descending order.“ Antimilitarist work was 
carried out on a modest scale in the Baltic 
states throughout the early 1920's. In Novem- 
ber 1925, the Finnish communists had receiv- 
ed a minor setback when a communist cell in 
the army was uncovered by the government, 
but the Communist Party of Finland con- 
tinued to organize May Day celebrations and 
to carry on its antiwar campaign in the bar- 
racks.“ The Communist Party of Latvia con- 
centrated its antimilitarist campaign against 
the officer class in the Latvian Army. It also 
organized communist cells among the sol- 
diers, and circulated propaganda to under- 
mine the discipline in the ranks.™ 

A frequent theme in communist propa- 
ganda circulated among the servicemen in 
the Baltic states was the “conditions” exist- 
ing in the barracks. This theme was featured 
in Puntasotilas, the illegal monthly mimeo- 
graphed newsletter for soldiers published by 
the Young Communist League of Finland. 
In Lithuania and Latvia, the communists 
published Kareiwis Tiesa (Soldiers Truth), 
which appeared twice monthly in an edition 
of about 1,500 copies, and Sarkanais Strelneka 
(The Red Guard). Both of these illegal pub- 
lications featured antimilitarist themes, but 
the communists were relatively unsuccessful 
in gaining adherents to their cause." British 
and American sailors who visited Baltic ports 
found the local agitational appeals unpalata- 
ble, but the communists persisted in their 
attempts to sow dissension whenever the op- 
portunity presented itself. 

In Great Britain, the Soldiers’ Immediate 
Demands formed the basis for the commu- 
nists’ antimilitarist campaign in the army. A 
similar program of demands was also drafted 
and applied to navy work. The Young Com- 
munist League of Great Britain made Sep- 
tember 6, 1925 the Eleventh International 
Day of Youth, the focal point for a mass 
“fight the war danger now" campaign. The 
danger of imperialist war, British commu- 
nists said, could me fought 
by securing the unity of the workers and 
soldiers and sailors, and by educating the 
soldiers and sailors to fight for political 
rights in the forces, which is a fight against 
the capitalist army and for the formation of 
the red army of the workers.“ 


Soldiers and sailors, the Young Communist 
League of Great Britain declared, were main- 
ly sons of the working class, so they should 
not be used in industrial disputes or in a 
new imperialist war. 

An active propaganda program was also 
carried out by the Communist Party of Bel- 
gium against what it described as the “utter 
militarization of the country.” The com- 
munists agitated against the proposed re- 
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organization of the Belgian armed forces, and 
worked to create a closer association between 
the soldiers and the workers. On Septem- 
ber 25, 1925, the Drapeau rouge (Red Flag), 
official organ of the Communist Party of 
Belgium, began publication of a separate 
antimilitarist supplement, La Tribune du 
Soldat (The Soldier’s Tribune) which was 
the forerunner of a series of specialized bar- 
racks newspapers.” It was published in both 
French and Flemish. The appearance of the 
Tribune du Soldat was closely followed by the 
publication of two barracks newspapers 
which the Belgian communists claimed were 
edited and distributed by the soldiers them- 
selves.” Belgian conscripts under communist 
discipline were ordered to exercise great 
caution in the manner in which they carried 
out their mass propaganda activities, to give 
every appearance of being good soldiers, to 
profit as much as possible from the instruc- 
tions given them, and to attempt to better 
themselves by gaining a position of trust in 
their units, preferably in the office. Sympa- 
thetic Belgian conscripts were also reminded 
frequently that they must go into the army 
in order to learn how to handle arms, for 
such was the purpose of the “good” com- 
munist.” 

Communist propaganda in France empha- 
sized the danger of a new war. The main work 
was carried on by the Young Communist 
League which encouraged its members to es- 
tablish personal contacts with the men in the 
armed forces. In addition, great reliance was 
placed on the power of the written word. Spe- 
cial editions of L'Humanité, the official organ 
of the French communist party were pub- 
lished periodically for dissemination among 
the servicemen." Antimilitarist propaganda 
was also featured in L’Avant-garde, the 
weekly central organ of the Young Com- 
munist League. 

In 1925, publication of a special antimili- 
tarist newspaper, Conscript, was launched to 
reach the new recruits. It was later followed 
by a special Young Communist League paper, 
La caserne, for soldiers, and La page de Jean- 
le-Gouin, a similar publication for navy 
men.” A separate edition of La caserne was 
also published in Arabic under the title La 
caserne cOloniale for dissemination among 
the French colonial troops in North Africa. 
The outbreak of a wave of disorders among 
the Riffs in Morocco provided the focal point 
for a major antimilitarist campaign against 
war. At its national conference in August, 
1926, the Young Communist League of France 
decided to sustain a maximum effort in their 
antimilitarist activities as long as the war in 
Morocco continued.“ All communists were 
ordered to employ every method available to 
penetrate into the barracks and on board ship 
in order to sabotage the French armed forces 
and bring the war to a halt.“ 

By 1926, the Balkan Communist Federation 
began to achieve results through its central- 
ly-directed antimilitarist program, Commu- 
nist “cadres” were set up among Greek officers 
to serve as the foundation of a future “red 
army." œ% Cells were also organized among 
the enlisted men in the Greek army and 
navy.” The work of the communists extended 
into the maritime industry, from which 
Greece drew men for naval service. Com- 
munist activity permeated the whole trade 
union movement. The marine transport 
workers of Greece were singled out as the 
target for special antimilitarist work, for 
Greek ships had been used to ship troops to 
the Ukraine during World War I. To finance 
its campaign, the Greek communist party 
borrowed a page from the case book of Lenin, 
adapting the “soldier's sou” concept to local 
circumstances. A special levy of one drachma 
a month for each member of the trade unions 
was established by the party which went into 
& special fund for the soldiers. This fund 
was used to buy gifts which were sent to the 
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soldiers in the name of the communist-dom- 
inated trade unions.” 

Antimilitarism made its appearance in 
Czechoslovakia about the same time as it 
had in Greece. Focal point of the antimili- 
tarist campaign in the Czechoslovakian army 
was the illegal newspaper, Voiak (The Sol- 
dier), which the Young Communist League 
circulated clandestinely in the barracks.” 
So that they might observe and benefit from 
the revolutionary example set for them by 
the Russian proletariat in 1905, the commu- 
nist party encouraged its members to at- 
tend the film “Potenkin” which played 
Prague in the fall of 1926.” The war danger 
permeated all communist propaganda, but 
little direct antimilitarist work was conduct- 
ed in the other Balkan countries. In Ger- 
many, however, the sword of revolution had 
again begun to rattle in the communist 
closet. 

In 1926, the German communist movement 
began to display signs of recovery from the 
devastating effects of the unsuccessful Octo- 
ber revolt which preceded the fifth con- 
gress. Zinoviev’s assertion that a proletarian 
revolution in Germany was inevitable, and 
that the revolutionary crisis would become 
more acute with time had not been forgotten. 
Nor had the German communist party ig- 
nored his directive that it “must on no ac- 
count remove armed risings and the con- 
quest of power" from its program.” But they 
were no longer content to contemplate pas- 
sively past events when the decisive battles 
were yet to come. In August, 1926, the Com- 
munist Party of Germany began making 
plans for the penetration of the organized 
military forces of Germany and the organi- 
zation of an apparatus capable of paralyz- 
ing the Reichswehr.** 

The importance of the Reichswehr and the 
police in civil uprisings had been one of the 
most important lessons of the October 
defeat. 

When the Communist Party of Germany 
revived its antimilitarist program, disinte- 
gration and demoralization activities in the 
organized military forces became the order 
of the day. In addition to circulating numer- 
ous propaganda leaflets addressed to the 
Soldaten der Reichswehr, the communists 
revived publication of several of their clan- 
destine antimillitarist newspapers.” Included 
in those published for distribution among 
the armed forces were the special navy paper, 
Der Kuli (The Coolie), and Rote Soldat (Red 
Soldier) and Die Reichswehr for the army. 
Special newspapers were published for dis- 
tribution among the police in the major 
cities, e.g, Die Brennessel (Leipzig), Der 
Schupomann (Frankfurt), Das Kuckucksei 
(Chemnitz), Die Schutspolizei and Der Rote 
Gupmmiknuppel, to name but a few." 

Publication of a special antimilitarist 
magazine, Oktober, under the editorship of 
leading German communist, Ernst Schneller, 
also began in 1926. Oktober, which appeared 
quarterly, specialized in historical articles on 
revolution and theoretical discussions on 
armed uprisings. A second antimilitarist 
journal was also launched in 1926 by com- 
munist editor Bertha Lask, but it was sup- 
pressed the following year by government 
order.” When the soviet film “Potemkin” was 
shown in Berlin in the fall of 1926, the Com- 
munist Party of Germany made attendance 
compulsory for its members as a lesson in 
the “mechanics of mutiny,” ™ 

The Communist Party of Holland con- 
ducted an active antimilitarist propaganda 
and agitation program among the Dutch sol- 
diers and sailors. The fight against mili- 
tarism had been the most important plank 
in its national program even before the 
fifth congress of the Comintern.” During 


the autumn maneuvers of 1926, Dutch com- 
munists carried on a special campaign 
among the reservist which succeeded in 
stirring up a considerable amount of unrest 


among the troops. The party also carried 
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on agitation among the sailors. The primary 
campaign in the navy involved the circu- 
lation of manifestos and appeals demanding 
the return of the Dutch cruiser, Sumatra, 
from Shanghai.“ The antimilitarist pro- 
gram was not limited to Holland alone, but 
extended into the Dutch colonial posses- 
sions. In Indonesia, the Perserikatan Kum- 
mis Indonesia (Indonesian Communist 
Party) which was directed by the Far East- 
ern Section of the Comintern from Shang- 
hai, received some guidance and support for 
its local antimilitarist program from the 
Communist Party of Holland.” In November, 
1926, revolts broke out in Indonesia, first 
on the island of Java, then in Sumatra. 
They were communist-inspired, and repre- 
sented an organized attempt to overthrow 
Dutch rule by armed forces. The revolts 
failed, but the Comintern began to prepare 
the ground for future revolutionary strug- 
gles. Like the proletarian mothers’, the 
communists’ work was never done. 

On November 22, 1926, the Comintern 
convened a special plenary session in Mos- 
cow. The primary item on the agenda was 
the national and colonial question in the 
Far East. The plenum defined the tasks of 
the communists in Indonesia as its first 
order of business. The Indonesians, it de- 
creed, were to agitate in favor of an inde- 
pendent Indonesian republic, amnesty for 
political prisoners, the abolition of Dutch 
as the official language, and the withdrawal 
of the Dutch occupation forces.” 

The plenary session considered the ques- 
tion of the Chinese revolution, Stalin was 
the principal speaker. 

Chinese communists, Stalin said, ought to 
devote special attention to the work in the 
army. They “must use every means in their 
power to intensify political work in the 
army,” he continued, “and must succeed in 
making the army a real and model imper- 
sonation of the idea of the Chinese reyolu- 
tion.”™ Stalin was highly critical of the 
Chinese communists’ failure to agitation 
against foreign intervention: 

There is an inclination to understand by 
intervention a condition in which foreign 
troops march into Chinese territory; if this 
does not take place, then there is no inter- 
vention. This is a serious error, comrades; 
intervention is by no means limited to the 
entry of troops, and the entry of troops is by 
no means an essential characteristic of inter- 
vention. In the present circumstances of the 
revolutionary movement in capitalist coun- 
tries, where the direct entry of foreign troops 
might lead to a number of protests and to 
conflict .. . imperialism prefers to intervene 
against the revolution by organizing civil 
war within a dependent country, by financing 
the counterrevolutionary forces against the 
revolution, by moral and financial support of 
its Chinese agents. ... Intervention by using 
other people ... that is the kernal of im- 
perialist intervention at present,“ 

The surest way to demoralize the reaction- 
ary armies, the Chinese communists were 
told, was through revolutionary work among 
the peasantry.“ Stalin expressed his concern 
about the revolutionary role of the peasant 
element in the army. His admonition to the 
Chinese communists: “Neutralize the ele- 
ments in the army which are hostile to the 
peasants.” * 


VII. THEORIES, TACTICS AND TEXTBOOKS 


In January, 1927, the Comintern issued 
secret instructions for the establishment of 
a clandestine apparatus to penetrate the 
armed forces and organs of government in 
Spain. Communism was no Johnny-come- 
lately to the Iberian Peninsula. Adherents 
of Marz had been active in Spain in the last 
half of the nineteenth century, but achieved 
little success as an organized movement until 
after the advent of the Communist Interna- 
tional. When the invitation tọ the frst con- 
gress of the Comintern was drafted by Trot- 
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sky in January, 1919, it included a call to 
the “left” elements in the Spanish socialist 
party to participate on the basis of full mem- 
bership as a section of the new International. 
Although difficulties in traveling to Moscow 
prevented the Spanish socialist left from par- 
ticipating in the first congress, subsequent 
congresses found the Spanish communists 
well represented. Their delegates to the sec- 
ond congress of the Comintern in 1920 heard 
Lenin make a prediction that the next pro- 
letarian revolution would take place in 
Spain. Before the revolution could be accom- 
plished, however, General Prime de Rivera 
came to power, forcing the Spanish com- 
munist moyement underground for an ex- 
tended period of illegality. 

Although they had engaged in antimili- 
tarist propaganda on a limited scale, the 
Communist Party of Spain and the Young 
Communist League had not been successful 
in penetrating the armed forces. To a degree 
their work had been hampered by the fact 
that many of their officials were known and 
under surveillance by the Spanish internal 
security forces. Therefore, as an added pre- 
caution, the Comintern decreed that no 
Official of the existing communist party or 
youth league could participate in the now ap- 
paratus which it set up in 1927.5 

To guide the antimilitarist work of the 
new organization, the Comintern furnished 
the Spanish communists with coples of a 
booklet describing how the Bolsheviks car- 
ried out the distintegration of the Russian 
army. The booklet was the work of Emilyan 
Yaroslavsky, a veteran Bolshevik and one 
of the foremost Soviet theorists on revolu- 
tionary antimilitarism. It was called The 
uork of the Bolsheviks in the Army Before 
the October Revolution.“ With the booklet 
went a warning. It was not possible, the 
communists were told, to transport me- 
chanically the experience of the Bolsheviks 
to other countries. Although the funda- 
mental directives which guided the Bolshe- 
viks in their work among the soldiers in 
Russia still retained their forces, changing 
conditions throughout the world made it 
necessary to adapt the form and methods of 
work to the concrete situation and special 
circumstances which existed in each coun- 
try.* 

Because of its importance, the original ver- 
sion of Yaroslavsky’s work was closely held 
within the Comintern, and distributed only 
on a strict “need-to-know” basis.“ Copies 
of the 1927 Priboy edition are known to 
be available anywhere in the West. However, 
analysis of Yaroslaysky’s public statements 
and the text of the revised edition of his 
pamphlet published later has made it pos- 
sible to reconstruct his statement of basic 
communist doctrine governing antimilitar- 
ist work under both legal and illegal con- 
ditions. 

Yaroslavsky developed the thesis that 
every army contained the seeds of its own 
destruction. The army, he said, existed in 
every country as a force to safeguard and 
defend the capitalist regime. It was the capi- 
talist’s most powerful instrument of class 
oppression, Unless the working class could 
attract at least a part of the army to their 
cause, they would be unable to free them- 
selves from the yoke of capitalism. The pos- 
sibility for carrying on such work, Yaro- 
Slavsky stated, was contained in the system 
of obligatory military service common to all 
modern armies. As the masses of the soldiers 
were drawn from the workers and peasants, 
they were able to grasp and defend the poli- 
tical ideas of their class. © 

Yarosiavsky placed primary emphasis on 
organization. The winning over of the 
masses, he said, was not a spontaneous act: 

Unless special men are appointed for the 
work, without organization and without de- 
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voting great effort and attention to propa- 
ganda and agitation in the army, it will be 
impossible to organize the forces of the social 
revolution or be able to utilize the army as 
a sympathetic force on our side" 

Wherever, possible, he wrote, communists 
should establish a small secret group or cell 
in every military unit. This secret group rep- 
presented the illegal regimental and bat- 
talion committees which maintain contact 
with the secret communist military nuclei 
outside of the barracks. Contacts between the 
military organizations must be kept in strict 
secrecy, Yaroslavsky warned. To insure orga- 
nizational integrity, members should be 
given careful screening before selection. The 
size of the organization, Yaroslavsky stated, 
was relatively unimportant: communists 
need not ke concerned with numbers, for 
these organizations were never to be con- 
sidered as a complete force capable of under- 
taking independent action. Rather they 
were to be regarded as an organized force 
which, at the proper moment, would be able 
to win the masses of the sailors and soldiers 
in the armed forces to the communist cause.” 

The form which communist work should 
take, Yaroslaysky wrote, was dictated by the 
fact that modern military forces were not 
homogeneous in character. Instead of setting 
out to win all elements of the armed forces 
over to their cause at any cost, communists 
should concentrate their attention on those 
elements within the force which were most 
responsive to revolutionary propaganda and 
agitation by virtue of their proletarian class 
origin. Because of the large number of work- 
ers in their ranks, the greatest possibility 
for successful organizational work existed in 
the navy and in the more specialized units 
of the army, particularly among the artillery, 
sappers and technical troops. Cavairy troops, 
which in western European countries were 
recruited primarily from the weil-to-do-peas- 
ant class, and officers, offered the least pos- 
sibilities for success" 

Unlike the revolutionaries who preceded 
the bolsheviks, e.g., the Decembrists and the 
Narodrava Volya (The Will of the People), 
Yaroslavsky stated, communists should hold 
no illusions about creating separate officers’ 
organizations. Officers, he said, generally 
came from the “propertied” class. Only a few 
were capable of understanding the ideas of 
the proletarian revolution or being influenced 
by agitation.“ Lenin noted, Yaroslavsky re- 
minded his readers, that class origin and pro- 
fessional military caste interests bound of- 
ficers to uphold the army. Officers in general 
were reactionary, Lenin had written, but sel- 
dom played active roles as members of op- 
position groups. Lenin had also acknowl- 
edged the possibility that some officers might 
pass over to the side of the revolution, but 
he warned against forming separate officers’ 
organizations. Officers, he said, should be 
cultivated as indicators of trends and sources 
of information, but attached to communist 
military organizations only as instructors 
and practical assistants.“ To Lenin’s Tre- 
marks, Yaroslavsky added further words of 
warning. Extreme caution, he said, should be 
exercised to insure that only those officers of 
proven reliability were permitted to join 
secret nuclei.” 

Communist parties could use officers to 
learn the strength of the enemy. Yaroslavsky 
stated, for the preparation and organization 
of revolution demanded knowledge of the 
forces and techniques which the enemy 
could employ. 

Yaroslavsky emphasized that communists 
should avoid putschiem.” Premature out- 
breaks, he noted, were suppressed with ex- 
treme severity and could only lead to the col- 
lapse of the organization. Revolutionary en- 
ergy should not be expanded uselessly in 
such actions. Lenin observed, he stated, that 
unless revolution had a mass character and 
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included the army, there could be no serious 
battle. In quoting Lenin’s remark, Yaro- 
Slavsky created a precedence which was fol- 
lowed by most communist authors on the 
doctrine of revolutionary antimilitarism.” 

The character of work in the army, Yaro- 
slavsky held, should be determined by the 
objectives of the proletariat.” The concrete 
immediate demands of the soldiers, he said, 
were to be supported by the communist cells. 
Yaroslavsky listed typical slogans which 
might be raised. These included the reduc- 
tion of the length of obligated service to two 
years for the army and three for the navy; 
the right to appear at public gatherings in 
uniform; the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment, disciplinary battalions, and military 
prisons; equal rights for soldiers without re- 
gard to nationality or religion; and the right 
to possess and read in the barracks what- 
ever literature they desired without interfer- 
ence or censorship by their officers. Yaro- 
slavsky also listed several typical legal de- 
mands which should be supported, including 
the right of petty officers to go to officer can- 
didate schools; the right to register com- 
plaints against officers before a trial board; 
the right to defend oneself against physical 
abuse by an officer; and the improvement of 
living and working conditions2” 

Yaroslavsky emphasized the importance of 
establishing a revolutionary press. In addi- 
tion to publishing leafiets, he stated, it was 
necessary to carry on comprehensive agita- 
tion among the soldiers and sailors through 
special newspapers. The specific conditions of 
thelr daily lives provided plenty of material 
for such newspapers. Space should be al- 
located in every issue for publishing letters 
from the men describing their problems, e.g., 
the lack of rights, the harsh discipline of the 
Officers, etc. 

Communist work against the armed forces 
was not to be limited to propaganda and 
agitation among the soldiers and sailors, 
Yaroslavsky continued. Considerable atten- 
tion should also be devoted to the revolu- 
tionary conditioning of routh who were 
about to be drafted into the armed services. 
Conscripts were to be trained to carry on 
both revolutionary propaganda, agitational, 
and organizational work in the army and 
navy. 

Yaroslavsky was one of the first of the 
soviet theorists to recognize the need for a 
library of specialized literature to acquaint 
foreign communists with the techniques of 
revolutionary work within the armed 
forces." His concern was generated not in 
response to any requirement of the Spanish 
communists who first benefitted from his 
work, but by the failure of the communist 
movement in Germany to carry out the pro- 
letarian revolution.“ The reawakening of the 
revolutionary spirit in Germany also created 
a requirement for specialized literature on 
the art of insurrection, armed rising and 
civil war. 

THE ROAD TO VICTORY 

Both Marx and Lenin wrote on the art of 
armed uprising, but it remained for an ob- 
scure German theorist writing under the 
pseudonym of “Alfred Langer’’ to interpret 
their doctrine in the light of the revolu- 
tionary experiences of the decades following 
the Russian reyolution.“ In March, 1927, a 
small brochure attributed to the authorship 
of Alfred Langer came from the Berlin 
presses of communist publisher, Ernst 
Schneller. The booklet was printed in Ger- 
man, and carried the title of Der Weg zum 
Sieg, or The Road to Victory. Schneller’s in- 
troduction states that its purpose was to 
point up “the correct way to bring about the 
Marxian revolution,” 15 

The Road to Victory presented a theoreti- 
cal analysis of the art of uprising. Accord- 
ing to Langer, armed uprising was the initial 
phase of civil war2” It was “the direct fight 
for the capture of the political power through 
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a revolutionary class” in contrast to civil war, 
or the fight for “the retention and the de- 
fense of the power once it has been cap- 
tured.” ** Conditions for armed uprising 
were often quite dissimilar from those for 
civil war. Therefore, preparation by the revo- 
lutionary class was to be made not for civil 
war but for armed uprising. 

The importance of proper timing, the ne- 
cessity for numerical superiority, the im- 
perativeness of maintaining the offensive, and 
the danger of permitting the opposition to 
concentrate its forces were all emphasized 
by Langer in The Road to Victory. When the 
uprising began, Langer said, the front was 
everywhere.™ Leaders of uprising should pre- 
vent the formation of a regular front. To 
keep the counterrevolutionary forces scat- 
tered, the revolutionary proletariat should 
concentrate their force by carrying out simul- 
taneous attacks everywhere. 

“The fighters of the counter-revolution— 
the army and police—who undeniably come 
from the proletariat,” Langer noted, “are al- 
ways exposed to the danger of disintegra- 
tion.” * When these forces were divided, dis- 
integration work against them could be car- 
ried out with relative ease. When the forces 
of opposition were concentrated on a regular 
front, they could be isolated by their leaders 
from any contact with the revolutionary 
masses. Under such conditions, disintegra- 
tion work became considerably more difficult. 

Langer counted military organization as 
one of the primary strengths of the counter- 
revolution. This organization, he stated, was 
usually qualitatively superior to the armed 
forces of the revolutionary masses. Qualita- 
tive inferiority could be offset, however, by 
quantitative superiority’ In addition, in- 
stead of attempting to match this organiza- 
tion, the revolutionary masses should set 
their goal as an attempt to disorganize it 
using any and all means available. 

According to Langer, complete mastery of 
the art of the uprising demanded “above all 
some strictly military knowledge.” 1 For this 
reason, he stated, the revolutionary party 
should provide a thorough military education 
to the largest possible number of its members. 
However, the military aspects of the uprising 
were a “subordinated but inseparable part of 
the political aspects—it is an armed political 
fight.” ** Thus the leadership of the armed 
uprising should be primarily political, rather 
than military. 

Langer concluded his consideration of 
armed uprising with a discussion of the 
“peaceful” capture of the armed forces of 
the enemy.” “From the military point of 
view,” he observed, “the art of uprising con- 
sists in the prevention of concentration, dis- 
integration, disunity, disorganization, and 
splitting up of the armed forces of the 
enemy.” = Revolution must be a revolution 
of the masses, and must “touch” the military, 
he said, for otherwise, according to Lenin, 
there could be no “serious battle.” "7 

“An effective fight for the destruction of 
the armed forces of the enemy,” Langer con- 
tinued, “demands that it be waged not just 
from the outside but also from the inside.” =s 
In addition to emphasizing the development 
of “forces” to penetrate and work for the 
disintegration of military organizations from 
within, Langer highlighted the need for car- 
rying out “peaceful” propaganda within the 
armed forces. This task, he asserted, rep- 
resented “the best preparation for the armed 
uprising."™* Once the uprising had started, 
however, this type of propaganda was not 
enough. According to Langer, what was 
needed was “an armed fight against the police 
and the military and a physical battle for the 
military, that is to say, an active, desperate 
fight with the counterrevolutionary elements 
for the winning over of the mass of sol- 
diers.” 1 Propaganda in the armed forces 
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was only “work in anticipation of such a bat- 
tle.” 371 


THE COMRADES’ REDSIDE COMPANION 


France produced an important addition to 
the communists’ little library of revolutionary 
antimilitarism in 1927. It was La révolt de 
la Mar Moire (The Black Sea Revolt) by 
André Marty, the veteran French communist 
who had figured so prominently in the at- 
tempted mutiny aboard the Protet in 1919." 
After his release from prison, Marty had be- 
come active in the French communist move- 
ment. As the “hero” of the Black Sea revolt, 
he was considered to be the party expert on 
agitation and propaganda techniques inside 
the navy. Marty's activities also included pre- 
paring the party for armed rebellion. Under 
his direction, French communists stopped 
counciling desertion from the armed forces 
and emphasized instead the development of 
calls capable of destroying the military from 
within. Their 1927 program to penetrate the 
military structure of France paralleled com- 
munist employment of “Trojan horse” tactics 
to penetrate the government through the 
Chambre des députés with Marty as one of 
their candidates. 

Marty also played an important role in 
the French communist-front navy organiza- 
tion, Fédération de la Marinn. As its presi- 
dent, Marty is reported to have established 
communist cells in at least forty French 
warships, arsenals and naval centers by 
mid-1927.'"** Special agitation schools were 
also established under his direction at Tou- 
lon and Cherbourg. Each class accommo- 
dated 15 students, consisting of servicemen 
and party workers, who were to be graduated 
as antimilitarist experts for work in the 
armed forces of France? 

Marty’s book revealed how bolshevik dis- 
integration techniques resulted in the de- 
moralization of important components of 
the French military and naval forces de- 
ployed in the southern Ukraine and Black 
Sea area in 1919. He stressed the importance 
of studying the revolutionary episodes of 
the past, and culling from them lessons 
which could be applied to the future. Like 
Lenin, Marty emphasized the necessity for 
proper preparation, Communists should not 
be misled, he said, thinking that mutinies 
or revolts were spontaneous occurrences. 
To believe that the mutinies of the French 
servicemen in southern Russia in 1919 were 
spontaneous manifestations, Marty stated, 
was to ignore the primary lesson of the Black 
Sea revolt. What happened in the Black Sea 
area, he explained, was but the final surge 
of a revolutionary wave of strikes against 
the war which had swept over France since 
1916. 

The real means of struggle against war, 
Marty wrote, was through mass revolution- 
ary action. This required mass propaganda, 
agitation and organizational work among the 
men of the armed forces. 

The struggle against a new anti-soviet war, 
he stated, must be carried out before it be- 
gins.” To be effective, the struggle in the 
armed forces demanded systematic propa- 
ganda and agitation in defense of the im- 
mediate demands of the soldiers. Every 
mutiny, Marty ascerted, broke out as the 
result of some trivial incident, e.g., a con- 
crete immediate demand on the condition of 
the food. The incident itself organized the 
French sailors, he noted, although it would 
have been “extraordinarily easy” to have cre- 
ated one or more illegal cells in every unit 
and on every ship of a fleet, Marty pointed 
out that the presence of a large number of 
reservists in service would aiso have per- 
mitted the creation of legal reserve groups. 
These groups in turn could have been 
brought under the influence of the illegal 
communist cells, and used as the nuclei for 
mass revolutionary organizations embracing 
entire military units and crews. It was evi- 
dent, Marty concluded, that the Black Sea 
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mutineers had known nothing about the art 
of insurrection, ™ 

Marty’s detailed account of the Black Sea 
revolt was used by the French communists 
as the basic textbook on disintegration tac- 
tics against naval forces, It was later trans- 
lated into other languages so that commu- 
nists outside of France could also benefit 
from Marty’s “wisdom” and experience. 
Marcel Cachin’s judgment of Marty’s book 
summarized the official communist party 
view of its significance, Cachin called it a 
basic “bedside” reference work for all com- 
munists. “It was not written for dusty 
archivists,” he said, but “for those militants 
who wish to learn.” ™ In their hands, Cachin 
stated, it would be a weapon, And a danger- 
ous weapon it proved to be. 


SOBER REALITIES IN THE EAST 


In May, 1927, the executive committee of 
the Comintern held its eighth plenary ses- 
sion in Moscow. The agenda featured two 
important subjects: the Chinese question 
and the danger of war, In April, the split in 
China between the Kuomintang and the 
Kung-ch’an-tang had broken out into open 
warfare, and required a redefinition of mili- 
tary and political strategy for the Commu- 
nist Party of China. The eighth plenum de- 
cided that the Chinese communists should 
continue to support the military operations 
being conducted against the northern terri- 
tories, At the same time, it directed them to 
“conduct intensive demoralization work ir 
the rear and within the armies of Chiang 
Kai-shek with the aim of liquidating them 
which does not exclude, of course, conduct- 
ing military operations against them at the 
appropriate moment.” 1 The three princi- 
pal tasks of their party, the Chinese com- 
munists were told, remained the creation of 
illegal organizations within the Kuomintang, 
the organization and leadership of the peas- 
ant movement, and work among the sol- 
diers 

The Comintern’s resolution on the Chinese 
question contained some familiar observa- 
tions on rebellion. The tactic of rebellion 
under any and all circumstances was not, the 
Comintern reminded its sections, a Leninist 
tactic. Thoss who thought otherwise, in- 
cluding some Chinese comrades who had pro- 
posed such tactics in connection with Chiang 
Kali-shek’s Shanghai coup, were “absolutely 
stupid.” As Lenin had pointed out, there 
was no playing with rebellion. Rebellions 
were to be started only when there was some 
chance of success. Once started, the only 
course was to “advance,” *** 

The eighth plenum directed all sections of 
the Comintern to support the Chinese 
revolution by agitation and propaganda 
against intervention in China in the press, 
in the trade unions and in all mass organiza- 
tions. Sections in imperalist countries which 
had colonies or dependencies were also to 
carry on work there. More important, how- 
ever, was the order to intensify the work 
being carried on among the soldiers who were 
to be sent to China. Serious preparations, 
the Comintern said, should be made to 
prevent the dispatch of supplies and troops 
to China. This required all sections to con- 
duct work among the soldiers, urging them 
to go over to the side of the revolutionary 
troops in China? 

A program to secure active support for 
the Chinese revolution had been initiated 
earlier in 1927 by the western European 
bureau of the Comintern. Working througn 
the Young Communist International, the 
western European bureau had channeled the 
main efforts of the communist youth orga- 
nizations “to the practical antimilitarist 
struggle within the navies and imperialist 
armies,” * In Great Britain, communists 
youth groups were assigned to cover all ports 
of embarkation, to distribute leaflets and 
manifestos and to organize meetings among 
servicemen and the working class. The slogay; 
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of “sabotage” was advanced to prevent the 
transport of munitions to China. When Brit- 
ish warships sailed for the Orient, leafiets 
were distributed among the soldiers and 
sailors calling on them to fraternize with the 
Chinese soldiers, workers and peasants.’ 
The soviet chargé d’affaires in London was 
also active in sowing dissention in Great Brit- 
ain. On April 1, 1927, he sent a dispatch to 
the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, Moscow, 
in which he complained that “one of the 
principal obstacles for conducting a cam- 
paign of protest against British violence in 
China is the appalling supply of informa- 
tion.” = But the lack of facts did not bother 
the British communists, or the “Hands off 
China” committees which they sponsored. By 
the end of 1927, they could boast of the exist- 
ence of at least seventy such committees in 
England.” 

A similar “Hands off China” campaign was 
also carried on in France. On May Day, 1927, 
the Young Communist League of France 
raised slogans designed to awaken the class 
consciousness of the troops so that in the 
event of an armed clash in China, the sol- 
diers would refuse to fight. Typical of the 
type of propaganda which the French com- 
munists disseminated within the armed 
forces during this period was the statement 
by Henry Barbé, the chief of the Young Com- 
munist League and a member of the central 
committee of the Communist Party of 
France. In the April 13, 1927 edition of 
L’Humanité, the central communist organ, 
Borbe declared that the generals and ad- 
mirals were the real enemy of the soldiers 
and sailors of France. These officers, Barbé 
stated, left their men to starve and die on 
foreign shores.” The Young Communist 


League of France published its antimilitarist 
organ, La caserne in special additions run- 
ning between sixteen and twenty-one thou- 
sand copies for distribution among the sol- 
diers. The communist newspaper for sailors, 
La Page de Jean-le-Gouia, increased its press 
run to four thousand copies. French com- 


munists attempted to get their propaganda 
and copies of these two newspapers aboard 
every ship leaving French ports for Far East- 
ern waters. Their efforts were concentrated 
in the ports of Charbourg, Lorient, Brest and 
Toulon, but mass “Hands off China” meetings 
were held throughout France.“ 

Campaigns against intervention in China 
were also carried out in Canada and the 
United States. "Hands off China” committees 
and conferences were organized in many ci- 
ties throughout the United States. In one 
city, the communists claimed to have got- 
ten sixty local unions to support their 
“Hands Off China” conference. The commu- 
nists penetrated into the Chinese-American 
organization, “Kuomintang in America,” and 
attempted to take over control. Demonstra- 
tions against Intervention were organized in 
front of the gates of navy yards in New York, 
Philadelphia, Norfolk and Seattle. 

Propaganda leaflets were distributed inside 
Fort Slocum and other military camps.” 
An attempt was also made to agitate among 
the American marines who were being sent 
to the Far East, but the task proved to be an 
unpopular one, for several of the party mem- 
bers who were assigned to carry on the work 
were “roughed up” by patriotic marines. 
When the communist party’s district orga- 
nizer in California was instructed by the cen- 
tral committees to distribute leaflets among 
the marines, he refused, stating, “Only a pro- 
vocateur could instruct a communist party 
to distribute leaflets among the marines,” * 

The Comintern also created a special anti- 
militarist section within the Far Eastern bu- 
reau at Shanghai. According to Richard 
Krebs who at that time was active in the 
Comintern's international antimilitarist ap- 
paratus, the disintegration of military morale 
by means of persistent propaganda was con- 
sidered to be the only means available for 
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neutralizing the threat posed by the British, 
French, Japanese and American military 
forces aboard the warships deployed along 
the China coast. The major point of con- 
tact with the men from the warships was 
Hongkong, but the work there was hampered 
by the inability of the Chinese communists 
to make themselves accepted by the British 
and American sailors. This problem still had 
not been resolved when Krebs arrived in 
Hongkong. 

The Far Eastern bureau of the Comintern 
allotted Krebs one hundred Shanghai dol- 
lars a week to carry out his agitational ac- 
tivities. Supplies for the portable mimeo- 
graph machine on which he turned out his 
English language propaganda leaflets quickly 
ate up his allowance, which made it impos- 
sible for him to carry out the instructions he 
had been given: “Pull the foreign warships’ 
teeth!” 4 

How successful was the “Hands off China” 
campaign? The communists’ own assessment 
of it comes close to answering the question: 
“Although this campaign did not produce big 
results, a certain amount of sympathy was 
awakened among the foreign troops for the 
revolutionary movement in China.” 5 Sym- 
pathy is a poor substitute for action, but 
from the communist standpoint, it was a 
beginning. 

On May 29, 1927, the eighth plenum of 
the Comintern adopted new theses on the 
war in China and the danger of war against 
the Soviet Union. Soviet leaders had con- 
jured up the spectre of a new world war. Ac- 
cording to their interpretation of world 
events, not only had all of the “objective” 
conditions for a major war matured, but the 
outbreak of war itself was imminent. The 
world was rapidly dividing itself into two op- 
posing camps, with the powers of imperial- 
ism in the one, and China and the Soviet 
Union in the other.“ Everywhere the soviets 
saw themselves surrounded by imagined 
enemies, a recurring theme which they em- 
phasized in directives which were translated 
into action programs through the Commu- 
nist International. There existed, they assert- 
ed, “a constantly growing menace of war 
against the Soviet Union by an imperialist 
bloc under the leadership of Great Britain.” 17 
France and Italy were also named as co-con- 
spirators of Great Britain. 

In retrospect, the idea of these countries, 
either singularly or in concert with other 
European powers, embarking on a war against 
the Soviet Union appears ludicrous. Never- 
theless, this idea was firmly entrenched in 
official soviet thinking of the period. It moti- 
yated the Communist International’s anti- 
militarist program, for the soviets believed 
that revolutionary antimilitarism offered the 
best possibility for neutralizing offensive 
power in the event of a war against Russia. 

The classic examples of true international 
revolutionary slogans, eg, “war against 
war,” “convert the imperialist war into civil 
war,” “defeat the home bourgeois govern- 
ment in an imperialist war,” remained valid, 
the thesis stated, but the fundamental tasks 
of all communist parties required reorienta- 
tion to meet the new war danger. The main 
watchword of all parties was to be “defend 
the Chinese and Russian revolutions.” Pop- 
ularizing the slogan “Hands off the Soviet 
Union and China” through demonstrations 
and committee action was to continue. Work 
was to be intensified in the colonies, while 
in the trade unions, strikes were to be or- 
ganized. Above all, an untiring propaganda 
and agitation campaign was to be carried on 
in the press. 

Only through mass struggle, the thesis in- 
dicated, could the approaching war be 
changed into a civil war. Mass struggle re- 
quired work in the armed forces. All parties 
were directed to strengthen their activities 
in the army and navy. Women and children 
were to be utilized in their work. Whenever 
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troop movements occurred, the women and 
children were to line the routes to the rail- 
road stations and to the port areas. They 
were also to be used in antiwar demonstra- 
tions in front of the foreign embassies. An- 
tiwar work was also to be intensified 
“among the working and peasant youth from 
whom modern armies are recruited.” 1s All 
sections of the Comintern, the thesis con- 
cluded, must cooperate in the struggle 
against war. 
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HOUSE RESOLUTION 630 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr, JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I was won- 
Gering, in view of the events of the past 
few weeks in Saigon, if any Member of 
Congress or any member of the executive 
branch would care to say he or she is 
willing, from this day forward, to give 
his or her life, limb, sanity, or freedom— 
POW even for another day—further to 
prop up the Saigon dictatorship. 

Other Americans are being ordered to 
do so today. 

Following is the language of H. Res. 
630, which I introduced on Sept. 30, 1971: 

H. Res. 630 


Whereas the President of the United States 
on March 4, 1971, stated that his policy is 
that: “as long as there are American POW’s 
in North Vietnam we will have to maintain 
a residual force in South Vietnam. That is 
the least we can negotiate for.” 

Whereas Madame Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on July 1, 1971, that the policy 
of her government is: “If the United States 
Government sets a terminal date for the 
withdrawal from South Vietnam in 1971 of 
the totality of United States forces and 
those of the other foreign countries in the 
United States camp, the parties will at the 
eame time agree on the modalities: 

“A. Of the withdrawal in safety from 
South Vietnam g@f the totality of United 
States forces and those of the other foreign 
countries in the United States camp; 

“B. Of the release of the totality of military 
men of all parties and the civilians captured 
in the war (Including American pilots cap- 
tured in North Vietnam), so that they may 
all rapidly return to their homes. 

“These two operations will begin on the 
same date and will end on the same date. 

“A cease-fire will be observed between the 
South Vietnam People’s Liberation Armed 
Forces the Armed Forces of the other foreign 
countries in the United States camp, as soon 
as the parties reach agreement on the with- 
drawal from South Vietnam of the totality of 
United States forces and those of the other 
foreign countries in the United States camp.” 

Resolved, That the United States shall 
forthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
that in return for the return of all American 
prisoners held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from South Vietnam within sixty days fol- 
lowing the signing of the agreement: Pro- 
vided, That the agreement shall contain 
guarantee by the Democratic Republic of 
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Vietnam and the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam of safe conduct out of Vietnam for all 
American prisoners and all American Armed 
Forces simultaneously. 


PEACE CORPS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Peace 
Corps has been in existence now for more 
than a decade, and during that time, cir- 
cumstances, both international and do- 
mestic, have changed significantly. But 
many of the needs for which the Peace 
Corps was originally formed still remain 
to be filled. 

In recent testimony before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Joe Blatch- 
ford, Director of the recently created 
ACTION agency of which the Peace 
Corps is a major component, outlined the 
directions that this vital organization is 
currently exploring in an attempt to 
adapt to these changes and to improve 
its already enviable record in the field of 
self-help to the people of developing 
countries. Mr. Blatchford stressed espe- 
cially the Peace Corps’ emphasis on re- 
acting more flexibly to the needs of host 
countries as the leaders of those countries 
see them. 

In addition, the Peace Corps has at- 
tempted over the last several years to 
open up the organization to a broader 
range of potential volunteers by sending 
abroad married couples and, in certain 
circumstances, families with children. 

Nothing could be more illustrative of 
these extremely commendable new ap- 
proaches on the part of the Peace Corps 
than the story of Mr. Dick Soule and his 
wife, Phoebe, that recently appeared in 
the Lexington Minute Man. Mr. Soule, a 
51-year-old businessman has sold his 
business, rented his house, and tempo- 
rarily said goodbye to friends, family and 
his dog, Brahms. He and his wife left last 
week for Sierra Leone, West Africa, where 
Soule will become a teacher. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert this article in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Lexington (Mass.) Minute-Man, 
Sept. 23, 1971] 
Sovutes Jom PEACE Corps, BOUND FOR SIERRA 
LEONE 
(By Tom Curran) 

Just about a year ago, Dick Soule was driv- 
ing along the Southeast Expressway in 
Boston listening to the radio. A commercial 
started and he found himself answering the 
announcer’s questions. 

For the remainder of the 30-minute ride to 
his home at 16 Hancock st., Soule thought 
about the questions and his answers. He also 
figured out how to sell his business and rent 
his house. 

When he arrived home, he walked into the 
kitchen and asked his wife Phoebe “How 
would you like to join the Peace Corps” to 


which she replied “Yes” not knowing if he 
was serious or not, 

The discussions and conversations that fol- 
lowed over the next year have resulted in the 
Soules now preparing for a flight which will 
start in the middle of October, bringing 
them eventually to Sierra Leone, West Africa, 
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For the Soules, the 27 month stay in Africa 
was a big decision, which involves leaving 
family and friends, selling the general con- 
tracting business Dick started in Roxbury in 
1948, and moving temporarily from their 11 
room house. 

For giving up these things, what are they 
guaranteed in return? In Sierra Leone, the 
Soules are guaranteed a cinderblock house 
with corrugated roof and a refrigerator. How- 
ever, there is no guarantee of electricity. 

TURNING POST 

Why are the Soules joining the Peace 
Corps? Dick said he was “tired of the rat 
race. Where can you go at 51 when you find 
yourself making money to make money to 
make more money. We wanted to do some- 
thing before we were too old to do some- 
thing.” 

The decision to join the Peace Corps also 
marked a professional move for Dick from 
businessman to teacher. 

Dick started his business—Soule Brothers 
Inc.—in 1948 and it grew, with the excep- 
tion of his time spent in the Korean War, 
to a large general contracting business which 
has been in Lexington since 1953. This spring, 
the business was sold to Walter Johnson, 26 
Bedford st. 

The requirements for becoming a teacher 
in a vocational school are not the same as 
an academic high school. This summer Dick 
took courses at Fitchburg State College and 
has earned his teaching certificate. 

Dick has applied for a teaching position 
at the Minute Man Regional Vocational 
High School which is scheduled to be com- 
pleted by the Fall of 1974. The Soules are 
scheduled to leave Sierra Leone in the spring 
of 1974. 

AFRICA 


While the Soules had decided they wanted 
to join the Peace Corps and were almost cer- 
tain they would be leaving for someplace, 
sometimes, it was not until the first week 
of this month that they found out where 
and when they would be going. 

At a meeting held in Chicago early this 
month, the Soules attended day and night 
meetings and programs arranged by five 
volunteers who had served in Sierra Leone. 

When the Lexington couple decided they 
wanted to go, interviews in Chicago started 
and the Soules were accepted into the pro- 
gram. 

On Oct. 12 or 13, Dick and Phoebe will 
leave for Philadelphia where passports and 
records will be checked. From there they 
fiy to Dakar in Senegal, West Africa, and 
then on to Sierra Leone's capital, Freetown, 
for a few days of orientation. 


PROGRAM 


Dick, along with 11 other volunteers, are 
taking part in a new Peace Corps training 
program. 

Under the program, volunteers are trained 
for their particular assignment in the coun- 
try they will be working in during their two 
years. Usually, training is conducted in the 
United States. 

While Dick is training, Phoebe will be 
looking into projects she is interested in 
helping. 

The group Dick is assigned to consists of 
contractors, engineers and architects— 
mostly married—and water management 
specialists—mostly single. 

The training will be conducted in McKin- 
ney, which is about 120 miles inland and 
one of the three provincial capitals in the 
country, 

The training will consist of building an 
addition to the Peace Corps headquarters 
and the construction of a small grain shed. 

Volunteers will learn about the materials 
available through government stores and the 
type of architecture in the country during 
their few days of orientation in Freetown. 

It is expected the training period wil end 
just prior to Christmas with assignments 
being taken by the group in January. 
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THE WIVES 

While Dick is training, Phoebe will be de- 
ciding on a program in which she would like 
to work. 

At the Chicago meeting the Peace Corps 
director of Sierra Leone talked about the 
possibilities of teaching in the country. Fol- 
lowing college, Phoebe taught for about 
eight years, starting out at the Shady Hill 
School in Cambridge. 

The wives were asked to consider their in- 
terests when deciding on a program. When 
they first arrive and for about the first 12 
weeks, the wives will be mostly getting ac- 
quainted with the country. 

A particular interest Phoebe is consider- 
ing is the possibility of doing library work. 

When asked what she thought about join- 
ing the Peace Corps, Phoebe said “It’s ex- 
citing.” While concerned about adjusting to 
possible health hazards, she said she thinks 
she can do without radio and television for 
a while. 

Dick said he is fortunate to have a wife who 
would allow such a move at this time in his 
life adding, “She's a great girl.” 

The Peace Corps assignment means a tem- 
porary separation of their family. 

The Soules have three sons Gerry, 18, Ben 
20 and Mark 22. 

Ben is presently working at the De- 
Cordova Museum assisting in the children’s 
woodcarving classes and in pottery classes. 
During his free time he is studying sculpture. 

Ben is a junior at Hamilton College in 
New York. 

Mark is a computer science student at 
Worcester Polytechnical Institute. 

Dick is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
J. Soule who now reside at Captain Parker 
Arms. At the time Dick was born, his fa- 
ther was the director of the settlement house 
Norfolk House Centre in Roxbury. 

The Soules will also be saying a temporary 
goodbye to Brahms, their active dog who Dick 
says “needs 24 hours of love.” When asked 
what type of dog Brahms is, Dick answered 
“An all-American.” 

During the past 18 years the Soules have 
lived in Lexington, Dick has been active in 
community and church affairs. 

The move to the Peace Corps assignment 
has resulted in Dick handing in several re- 
signations including those as a Town Meeting 
Member, a member of the Republican Town 
Committee, a town representative on the 
West Suburban Regional Refuse Planning 
Board and as District Chairman of the Bat- 
tleroad District of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Dick is also a member of the Simon W. 
Robinson Lodge AF&AM, the Lexington Ro- 
tary Club and the Hancock Men’s Club. 
From 1957 to 1962, Dick was also a member 
of the Lexington Planning Board. 

Phoebe’s main interest has been in the 
town’s program with METCO and the Soules 
have served as a host family. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
ask: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 
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NBC DOCUMENTARY ON BLOOD 
BANKING 


HON. VICTOR V. VEYSEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day night the NBC program “Chronolog,” 
featured a carefully researched descrip- 
tion of how blood is collected, processed, 
and dispensed in this country. The pro- 
gram makes clear that blood is not only 
treated as “just another commodity” at 
present, but also that it flows into the 
veins of recipients with few, if any, of 
the assurances of purity and safety that 
accompany other commodities. A $150 
million industry that vitally affects the 
health and safety of every one of us op- 
erates with almost no supervision at any 
level. 

Seventeen States have no laws at all 
to protect the recipients of blood transfu- 
sions. Very few others have given the 
dangers of blood banking more than cur- 
sory consideration. The NBC documen- 
tary demonstrates that even the limited 
Federal regulations that do exist go un- 
enforced. The program showed blood be- 
ing purchased by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration from a bidder who operated 
under a license that had been revoked at 
least 6 months earlier. Use of the license 
number constitutes a Federal crime. 

I have today written the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the National Institutes 
of Health for a report on the steps they 
have taken to prosecute this alleged 
crime and see that similar violations are 
prevented in the future. The health and 
safety of hospitalized veterans or any 
blood recipient should not depend on the 
chance presence of a television camera 
crew. 

I mentioned in a recent letter to my 
colleagues that I have been working with 
experts in this field over the past several 
months and am preparing legislation to 
bring some assurance of safety to blood 
recipients. I expect to introduce my bill 
in November and will be contacting my 
colleagues again in the future. 

In the meantime, I am today inserting 
the first half of the NBC documentary 
script, and a review of the program that 
appeared in the Washington Post. I ex- 
pect to insert the second half of the pro- 
gram tomorrow: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 23, 1971] 
CHRONOLOG 
(By Tom Zito) 

NBC News presented last night an in- 
tensely educational, finely researched, well 
edited and competently photographed look 
at America’s blood industry. 

The report was the result of nine months 
of investigation and filming by correspondent 
Tom Pettit and was broadcast as half of the 
opening edition of “Chronolog,” a monthly 
new program that replaces “First Tuesday.” 

“There are no national statistics on blood 
collection and sale,” said Pettit, “because 
there is no national policy.” For example, the 


National Institutes of Health, which control 
blood distribution for the country, allow the 
blood plasma collecting industry to police 
itself, he said. 

“What we have now works,” he said, “and 
what we have now is laissez-faire . . . pure 
capitalism where only the money matters. 
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“America’s blood industry brings together 
three groups: those who buy blood with 
money, those who buy money with blood and 
a small minority who give blood for noth- 
ing,” he added. 

Almost half of the country’s blood comes 
from privately owned blood banks, many of 
which simply use store-front collection cen- 
ters, the show revealed. The rest comes from 
the American Red Cross. 

Most of the private blood banks pay $5 per 
pint of blood or blood plasma. While whole 
blood can only be collected every eight weeks, 
plasma can be supplied twice weekly. Conse- 
quently, a donor can make $520 annually. 
One man’s rare blood allowed him to collect 
over $12,000 per year, more than he made at 
his daily auto worker job. He had initially 
made his blood available through competi- 
tive bidding. 

According to Pettit, the collection of 
plasma in particular is under no regulation 
and is pursued on an international scale. 
Even maternity wards are tapped. Major cor- 
porations including Dow Chemical, Parke 
Davis and Lederle Laboratories all extract 
plasma from afterbirth, Pettit said. 

It takes an hour and a half to donate a 
pint of plasma. The blood is first extracted 
from the patient and the red blood cells are 
separated and re-injected into the donor. In 
1963 Lorenzo Reed died in the Cook County 
Hospital when he received the red cells of 
another donor. The incident was officially 
ruled an “accident” and NIH has still, after 
nine years, taken no action. 

Over 800 inmates of the Louisiana State 
Penitentiary at Angola donate blood plasma 
each week in a $100,000 installation run by 
Cutter Laboratories. The company pays $5.75 
for each pint, with $1 going to the prison- 
ers’ welfare fund and the rest going to the 
donor. Some of the inmates work at the in- 
stallation and by giving plasma in addition 
to their work, they can make as much as $9 
weekly. The most any prison job pays is $2 
per week. 

The major problem still surrounding blood 
collection, Pettit said, is the lack of a com- 
plete test for hepatitis. It can only be identi- 
fied 30 per cent of the time. In addition, 
blood cannot be used after it becomes 21 
days old. Between 10 and 25 per cent of the 
blood donated to the Red Cross becomes too 
old before being used. 

Pettit sald the major reason the Red Cross 
does not control more of the blood supply in 
the country is that the association did not 
have the power or chose not to take issue 
with “local blood baronies, many of which 
are owned by private physicians.” 


BLOOD SEGMENT 


Urey. This is a pint of human blood, The 
person who sold it was paid five dollars. The 
person who receives it in a transfusion may 
pay as much as 70 dollars or more, Despite 
all the folklore about blue blood and blood 
brothers, despite a lot of noble sentiment, 
blood in this country is a big business, It 
is considered an item of interstate commerce 
by the United States government. Blood and 
its by-products are an important part of 
modern medicine and a profitable part of 
the medical supply industry. Blood cannot 
be synthesized. It can only be manufactured 
in the human body. Nonetheless, it has be- 
come just another commodity. 

Pertir. This open-heart operation at an 
Army Hospital in San Francisco required ten 
pints of fresh blood—type O-positive. For 
one full hour, the life of Jack Eichman was 
sustained by an artificial heart and lung 
machine, pumping his blood thru synthetic 
vital organs to provide adequate oxygen to 
his body and brain. It took four pints of 
blood just to start up the machine, Six more 
pints were given to the patient during and 
after the surgery to correct a defective vein 
within his heart. Without the operation, Jack 
Eichman, who is an army sergeant, probably 
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would have died. He is 46 years old. A thou- 
sand miles away, at a small community hos- 
pital In Carisbad, New Mexico, another pa- 
tient was awaiting surgery and a blood 
transfusion. The doctor had ordered one 
pint of blood—type A-positive. 

Nurse. Mrs. Aguilar, we're going to give you 
a unit of blood. Stella, could you tell her? 
Unh, yes I will. 

Perrrr, Victoriana Aguilar was to undergo 
surgery for a gall bladder condition. The 
blood would correct serious anemia, before 
the operation. No one asked where the blood 
came from. In fact it came from here: the 
La Tuna Federal Prison, near El Paso, Texas. 
It was donated by a prisoner serving 3 years 
for robbery. The blood for Miss Aguilar came 
from a man named Ricardo Hernandez. He 
was donating blood to gain cash credits for 
his brother, who had been stabbed and who 
had used up 14 pints of blood during emer- 
gency transfusioins. Ricardo Hernandez had 
no idea who would get his pint of A-positive 
blood. In San Francisco, the required units of 
type O-positive blood had been collected 
specifically for this operation, because open- 
heart surgery requires very fresh blood—with 
maximum oxygen-carrying capacity. Sergeant 
Jack Eichman also did not know who gave 
the blood. One pint came from a San Fran- 
cisco attorney named Jim Richman. 

Nurse. I see you've given 18 times. Have 
you been feeling well since your last visit? 

Pertir. Richman now has given blood 19 
times. Even though he is a regular donor, he 
never knows who gets his blood. By chance, 
his blood is the same type as Jack Eichman— 
a man he has never met. 


Doctor Eichman, Jack .. . 26, 49, 037. 


Biood number one four three two six. OK. 
O-positive. O-—positive. 

Nurse. 149857. Right. 19—1490857. A-posi- 
tive. A-positive. Right. 

Permr. In Miss Aguilar’s case, the fresh 
blood did not help. It had been intended to 
build up the iron in her system to permit 


surgery. But she was deteriorating too 
rapidly. And during the transfusion, she had 
@ serious allergic reaction to the blood. 

Nurse. Yes, to that blood that was given 
this morning or this afternoon on Mrs. 
Aguilar. Oh, a sereve reaction. She chilled, 
she broke out in a rash. Has a 103 tempera- 
ture. Has a temperature of 103. 

Pertir. The transfusion was halted—imme- 
diately. Miss Aguilar never got the fresh 
blood she needed. She never became strong 
enough to undergo surgery. 

Nurse. I’m sorry, I've got to check this 
patient. If you don’t mind, just a second. 

Perrir. One week later, Victoriana Aguilar 
died. She was 48 years old. 

Urner. The bill for Miss Aguilar’s abortive 
blood transfusion was paid by the state of 
New Mexico because she was a welfare pa- 
tient. The bill, covering the blood, the lab 
work and the actual transfusion, came to 
exactly 41 dollars—which is just about the 
average price patients pay to get one pint 
of blood in this country. In some cities it is 
much more. However, some hospitals or blood 
banks will give a 25 dollar credit if you can 
persuade a friend or relative to donate 
blood—a 25 dollar credit for each pint do- 
nated. If you cannot find someone to give 
blood for you, the 25 dollars remains on 
your bill—even if you are dead. 

Pettit. East Fifth Street in Los Angeles is 
skid row. Some of the people who had given 
up on competitive society were already stir- 
ring at six o'clock of a warm August morn- 
ing. Except for the juke box from a bar on the 
corner, it was very quiet. Only one other 
business operates at this hour. This blood 
bank is licensed by the United States govern- 
ment. License number 178, issued by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. Buying blood on 
skid row may be a cliche. But it is also true. 
In July of this year, federal license number 
437 was issued to this blood bank. This one 
is license number 140—held by a large and 
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respected company—Hyland Division of 
Travenol Laboratories. These men were wait- 
ing to sell their blood—or their blood plasma. 
They were given a thorough medical exam- 
ination if a preliminary blood sample drawn 
from the ear indicated a proper iron count. 
If not, they were given iron tablets and told 
to come back later. If a check of records and 
other blood banks down the street showed 
they had sold their blood too recently, they 
were told when to come back. 

Nurse. See you sold whole blood the 30th 
of March and then you sold it April the 8th, 
which was twice within a month. See? And 
you can only sell once every eight weeks, 
because it takes it that long to rebuild, so 
on August the eighth you can sell again, 

Man. OK, thank you. 


PLASMA 


Pettir. You can sell blood only once every 
eight weeks. But plasma is different. You 
can sell plasma twice a week. Until now, this 
segment of the blood industry has operated 
in almost total secrecy: the large-scale pro- 
curement of blood plasma on an “assembly- 
line basis.” A man can earn 520 dollars a 
year selling plasma—more than ten times 
what he can make selling his blood. You can 
sell plasma twice a week because the human 
body keeps on regenerating the lost liquids 
and proteins. It is a very simple process. 
This is step one: 500 CC’s of whole blood 
are drawn from a vein in the arm. This part 
is exactly like a normal blood donation, the 
blood Mowing into a plastic bag. Step two: 
the blood is centrifuged, causing the red 
cells to settle at the bottom of the bag. The 
plasma, which is lighter, collects at the top. 
The plasma is squeezed out of the bag, and 
drawn by a vacuum into another container. 
Step three: the red cells are prepared for 
reinfusion back into the donor. It is exactly 
like a blood transfusion, except you get your 
own blood back and a saline solution is 
added to replace lost liquid. The whole proc- 
ess takes an hour and a half and you get five 
dollars. This plasma collection center caters 
to students from UCLA. It is just a few blocks 
from the campus. Sellers of plasma are sup- 
posed to be at least 18 years old and they 
must sign a legal document releasing the 
company from liability. The danger is very 
simple: if you get the wrong red cells back, 
they can kill you. 

Dr. Peeroom One has to provide a safe 
system fn order to prevent that no accidents 
occur. And so the personnel is trained to 
watch the infusion to see if there would be 
ever any symptoms indicating that the wrong 
transfusion is taking place. And since it 
has such a high fatal risk, one cannot leave 
any of these steps to chances. 

Petrir. For this man, selling his plasma 
is exceptionally lucrative and well worth 
any rist. He is Joseph Thomas of Detroit— 
a production worker at the Chrysler Motor 
Car Company. His blood plasma contains a 
very rare antibody. The antibody can be ex- 
tracted and sold for laboratory analysis of 
other people's blood. His concentration of 
the antibody is so great, that Joseph can 
make $12,000 a year selling his plasma. This 
is far more than he makes at his job as 
an auto worker. 

Jor THomas. At the present time I have 
a contract with Dade Company in Florida 
and their contract for eight quarts of blood 
which equals $12,000 and that’s broke down 
to approximately $1500 a quart. I was told 
there was approximately five different bids on 
it and at the final analysis, Dade received the 
contract. Q-You submitted, or you, you held 
competitive bidding for your blood, in other 
words. Yes. Q-How did that work, did they 
submit sealed bids, or how, just tell me how 
it worked? A-No, actually how they did it, 
well, they made the contract, my lawyer, 
and they submitted, it was buying I think 
in volume prices and they would offer a 
certain amount for so much and as it came 
out, the amount that Dade, Dade wanted, 
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and the amount of money that Dade offered 
was the more sufficient one. They did go up 
to $1500 a quart. 

Pertir. But the great demand is for ordi- 
nary plasma—by the case, by the gallon. At 
the Hyland Division of Travenol Laboratories 
in Los Angeles, on one day, shipments of 
plasma arrived from Arizona, New Mexico, 
Tennessee, and Missouri. It is stored frozen, 
at 4 degrees below zero. Before it can be 
processed, the plasma is allowed to thaw into 
slush. Each bottle represents the plasma sold 
by one man for five dollars. Plasma from 
26-hundred men is pooled into one batch. 
At one time plasma was a widely-used blood 
substitute. But in 1968, it was found that 
pooled plasma carried a very high risk of 
transmitting hepatitis. This created an enor- 
mous demand for other plasma products 
which, by intense heating, can be made safe. 
One such product is normal serum albumin, 
used as a blood substitute for treatment of 
shock in accident cases and surgery. Albumin 
is in great demand at 59 dollars for one of 
these vials—wholesale. The raw material 
costs ten dollars. At least ten major phar- 
maceutical houses are involved in mass pro- 
duction of albumin and other plasma 
products, such as gamma globulin and spe- 
cial substances used for treating hemophil- 
iacs—people with clotting problems. These 
products are sold by American firms both in 
this country and overseas: the market is 
virtually unlimited. Companies which make 
plasma products are inspected and licensed 
by the national Institutes of health, thru its 
division of biologies standards. But the col- 
lecting of plasma, even though it has become 
a massive industry of its own, has never been 
subject to federal regulation. NIH has plans 
to issue some regulations, but right now the 
only federal requirement is that companies 
which process plasma must file a report on 
where and how they buy it. By examining 
NIH records and from other sources, we have 
learned that human plasma is bought and 
sold on an international scale. This contract 
for a plasma company named Hemo Car- 
ibbean of Port-au-Prince, Haiti to supply the 
Armour Pharmaceutical Company was 
signed on June 12th, 1971. A company in 
San Salvador, the capital of El Salvador, con- 
tracted to deliver 2500 liters of plasma per 
month to the Hyland Division of Travenol 
Laboratories. Another source has been the 
maternity wards of hospitals, which have 
contracted to sell human placentas, after- 
births, which are rich in blood plasma. Dow 
Chemical Company, Lederle and Parke Davis 
have filed contracts covering the purchase of 
placentas from hundreds of hospitals, many 
of them in Canada and the Philippines. 


PRISON PLASMA 


The demand for plasma as a raw material 
has even led to competitive bidding for ex- 
clusive contracts with prisons, especially in 
the deep south. This is the Louisiana State 
Penitentiary at Angola. The Louisiana De- 
partment of Corrections agreed to permit 
Cutter Laboratories of California to construct 
a 100-thousand dollar building on the prison 
grounds. Cutter has a five year contract 
with the prison to buy plasma from prison 
volunteers. The prisoners and the warden 
see it as a good deal: 

WARDEN HENDERSON. This was originally 
put out for open bid and Cutter was the high 
bidder, They pay $5.75 per bleeding. A dollar 
of this goes into the inmate welfare, and 
$4.75 to the prisoner. As far as the prisoners 
are concerned, it cuts down on assaults be- 
cause the prisoners have more money to 
spend. There is no reason to strong arm one 
another for cigarets and so on. So we feel 
like it is a good arrangement all the way 
around. 

INMATE: That little black spot here is where 
I was in here this morning and tomorrow 
morning it will be gone. All that is is coagu- 
lated blood and it’s gone in a little time, 
but the scar is there more or less permanent. 
Cutter only lets us participate once a week. 
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Hyland was letting us go twice a week but I 
think Mr. Davis stated that he would let 
us go just once a week and that’s it and it 
didn’t hurt us, you know, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, but some people just can’t do it. 

Perrir. Cutter uses elaborate precautions— 
double-checking names and numbers at 
every step. But none of this is covered by fed- 
eral regulations—there are no formal rules or 
inspections. NIH has permitted the plasma 
collecting industry to police itself. Some pris- 
oners also are employed alongside Cutter'’s 
own technicians, but they are not allowed 
to puncture veins or put red cells back in. 
The pay is five dollars a week. (The most they 
can make at any other prison job fs 2 dòl- 
lars a week.) If you work for Cutter, and 
also sell your plasma, you can earn 9 dollars 
and 75 cents a week. 

Inmate, I come to work on a Monday morn- 
ing, the first thing Monday morning I do is 
bleed. I get my plasma and from there we 
have new people that come in every day. 
If a man doesn’t want to give plasma, like I 
didn’t want to give it, but I had to do some- 
thing. I wanted to smoke, I decided to go on 
and sell my plasma and see what it was Hke at 
first. 

INMATE. Well, you know, a man some- 
times feels like he wants to eat a little some- 
thing different. If he’s got a little change, he 
can go to the commissary and buy whatever 
he’s able to buy. 

INMATE. As far as getting any money from 
home or anything from my folks, I don’t re- 
ceive any money from my folks and so I 
otherwise, I wouldn't have any money. I 
think, I think it’s a darn good deal. 

Inmate. What's in it for me? Well to tell 
you the truth I don’t know to be exact but 
they said they're paying for the bleeding. I 
haven't got no kind of nothing on it yet, so 
I'll . . .this would help me in leaving when I 
leave. I have a long way to go. 

Inmate. Before this place was here, a man 
never had nothing. He never had the bread to 
eat or the cigarets to smoke unless his peo- 
ple sent them money. Now we don’t have 
to depend on poor people. The only person 
that you have to depend on is—is Cutter. 

INMATE. There’s a big need for plasma the 
way I understand, all the time, you know. 
And I figure that if Cutter’s not here, some 
other laboratory would be here, you Know. 

Pertir, Eight hundred prisoners a week sell 
their plasma. It should be pointed out that 
this arrangement is medically-supervised 
and perfectly legal. 

Urey. On February 18th, 1963, a 42-year 
old man named Lorenzo Reed died at Cook 
County Hospital in Chicago—a few hours 
after he had sold his plasma for five dollars. 
A coronor’s jury found that Lorenzo Reed 
died because he had been given somebody 
else’s red blood cells during the plasma-ex- 
traction process. His own blood was type O. 
The red cells he got were type A. Mr. Reed’s 
death was Officially ruled an accident and 
there was no criminal prosecution. But the 
widow filed a lawsuit against the company 
involved which settled out of court for 16- 
thousand-500 dollars. The National Institutes 
of Health took no action because it had no 
jurisdiction in 1963 over the plasma-extrac- 
tion industry. Today—nearly nine years 
later—NIH still has no jurisdiction. 

HEPATITIS 

Hepatitis ts an infection of the liver. It 
can be painful and debilitating and even 
fatal. There is no treatment for it other than 
bed rest and a good diet. Doctors don’t know 
too much about hepatitis—except they be- 
lieve there are several viruses which can 
cause hepatitis. None of the viruses has been 
isolated. The risk of getting hepatitis exists 
m any transfusion, but the danger ts greater 
in big cities where the hepatitis rate is 
higher than in small towns. One of the worst 
is Los Angeles where John Wesley County 
Hospital specializes in hepatitis cases. Chief 
of the hepatitis service is Dr. Alan Redeker. 
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Dr. REDEKER. The cardinal symptoms most 
common to most patients by far are pro- 
found weakness and profound loss of appe- 
tite. Now additionally, jaundice appears in 
some patients with hepatitis, yellow jaun- 
dice. That's usually the feature that brings 
the patient to the doctor’s attention. There 
are a number of other symptoms that may 
appear in certain cases: high fever, ab- 
dominal pain, nausea, vomiting. The whites 
of the eyes become yellow, if the jaundice is 
sufficiently deep, and if the jaundice becomes 
even deeper yet, the skin assumes a yellow 
hue. 

Perrrr. Dr. Alan Redeker probably sees 
more hepatitis patients than any other 
American physician. One of them was Harold 
Crowder, 48. 

REDEKER. We feel that his hepatitis has 
the background of blood transfusions about 
2%, months ago. He is a man who has had 
a long standing rheumatoid arthritis and 
has had a number of reconstructive surgi- 
cal procedures. He had one two and a half 
months before he became ill, on his knee, 
and he received two blood transfusions at 
that time and he became ill now about 214 
weeks ago. 

Perrir. The patient’s blood came from a 
commercial blood bank. Like most hepatitis 
experts, Dr. Redeker believes that such blood 
usually carries a higher risk of infection. 

REDEKER. It will vary from commercial 
source, but uh ... uh blood purchased and 
sold for profit dees cause hepatitis more 
often than bleed voluntarily donated. A 
number of investigations which have com- 
pared the amount of hepatitis from trans- 
fusions to the donor source have invariably 
shown that commercial-souree blood car- 
ries a higher risk rate for hepatitis than 
volunteer, donated blood. 


EPISCOPALIANS OPPOSE PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as 
evidenced by the following statement, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of this 
country is opposed to the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment regarding prayer 
in public buildings: 

STATEMENT OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, ADOPTED 
May 27, 1964 
Opposition to Amendments to the Con- 

stitution of the United States Designed to 

permit Devotional Exercises in Public 

Schools. 

Whereas, Recent decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court relate only to prayers 
and Bible-reading which are part of official 
exercises in public schools; and 

Whereas, We believe that these decisions 
are not hostile to religion, and that it is no 
proper function of government to inculcate 
religious beliefs or habits of worship; and 

Whereas, We are advised that nothing in 
these decisions prevents voluntary expres- 
sions of reverence or religious sentiments in 
the schools, nor forbids the offering of pray- 
ers on public occasions, such as inaugura- 
tions; and 

Whereas, The Court clearly allows for the 
objective study of religion, and particularly 
of the Bible, in public schools, and suggests 
the possibility of including within the pub- 
lic-school curriculum an understanding of 
the role of religion in society, culture, and 
history; and 
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Whereas, We believe that worship and 
religious education are the responsibility of 
Church and home, and not of the public 
schools or governmental institutions; and 

Whereas, There are no easy solutions to 
the task of infusing all of life with God's 
purpose without, at the same time, violating 
the religious liberty of citizens; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church record its con- 
sidered opinion that amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States of America 
which seek to permit devotional exercises in 
our public schools should be opposed. 

Adopted by the Council. 


DETJELOPMENT OF LOW-POPULA- 
TION REGIONS 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, today 
I would like again to share with my 
colleagues information that I have gath- 
ered which supports pleas being heard 
from me and other Members of this Con- 
gress for greater attention to the devel- 
opment difficulties of regions of low 
population. 

The data are in the form of testimony 
presented during my first hearing on 
community development. I believe it fur- 
ther illustrates the efforts leaders and 
the citizens of such areas are making to 
revitalize their economies. The projects 
they have planned in alleviation of their 
needs have similar ends to those of met- 
ropolitan areas. And, like metropolitan 
areas they have financing problems—too 
few funding resources. 

This testimony deals with the difficul- 
ties facing Cross County, Wynne, Brink- 
ley, and Parkin, Ark. 

The testimony follows: 

TESTIMONY AND Fact SHEET FOR WYNNE AND 
Cross COUNTY, ARK., AS REGARDS COMMU- 
NITY DEVELOPMENT BANK PROPOSAL HEARING 
Avucust 30, 1971, BRINKLEY, ARK. 

(By Mayor Robert Ford of Wynne, Ark.) 

This testimony should comply and com- 
pliment the total policy plan for Eastern 
Arkansas as outlined by the Conference on 
The Future of Eastern Arkansas held re- 
cently by the Brookings Institution. It is our 
understanding that this policy statement 
under the title of Growth Policies for East- 
ern Arkansas: The Hope and Promise of the 
Future, will be given by Henry P. Jones III, 
Director, East Arkansas Planning and Devel- 
opment District, Jonesboro, Arkansas. 

We would preface any remarks that might 
be made concerning witnesses from Cross 
County, Arkansas, by saying that we are 
hopeful that a community development bank 
as established by the Federal government 
could be of great benefit to us, however we 
are mindful of the limitations placed upon 
our cities and counties by the Constitution 
for the State of Arkansas. We would encour- 
age a thorough study and investigation of 
these limitations prior to a legislative act 
being approved. 

Cross County contains an area of 400,640 
acres or 626 square miles with a 1970 census 
of 19,783. Presently, the City of Wynne cov- 
ers one section of land for approximately 640 
acres within its city Hmits with 40 miles of 
improved streets. 

Pollowing the suggested fact sheet that you 
submitted to us for testimony we will at- 
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tempt to use it as a guide in the answer to 
the suggested questions. 

Question: (1) The five or ten most urgent 
needs of the cities and counties as related 
to their efforts to increase and improve their 
economic development ... where possible, 
please give specific examples, 

Answer: A. County, (1) Transportation— 
agriculture is the main enterprise for Cross 
County and will be in the future as we are 
in an area with fertile lands making It ideal 
for the raising of cotton, soybeans, rice, 
peaches and many other crops. Also, the liye- 
stock industry in Cross County is very pro- 
ductive at this time and appears to be on a 
growth trend. Therefore, Cross County is in 
need of transportation whereby these prod- 
ucts may be transported to a centralized 
shipping center for processing and shipment 
to other markets. This highly agricultural 
area has recently shown an increased de- 
sire on the part of Cross County citizens to 
build homes and live out in the county area 
rather than move into a municipality. This 
has caused the rural area to take on a new 
look as regards new and improved homes and 
these people need improved transportation 
arteries whereby they may take advantage of 
health and shopping services that are in the 
city limits. 

(2) Disposal of garbage and sewer wastes— 
At the present time Cross County does not 
have a system of garbage or of sew- 
age disposal, It is felt that as our county 
continues to grow that from a health stand- 
point we will need to take immediate meas- 
ures in order to provide disposal service as 
well as water and sewer services. ... It is 
felt that Cross County definitely needs a 
master plan for a county water and sewer 
system. 

(3) Fire protection—Cross County does not 
have a fire fighting association as such, how- 
ever municipal fire fighting units will make 
fire calls outside their city limits provided 
the rural family will pay for that particu- 
lar call. The cities subject themselves to lia- 
bility as a result of these calls and it is not 
a desirable way of handling a county’s fire 
protection needs. 

(4) Improved ambulance service—At the 
present time the county subsidizes the Mag- 
nolia Ambulance Service for Cross County. 
The ambulance is based at Wynne and as a 
result many of the communities feel that 
they are without ambulance service due to 
the length of time that it requires for the 
ambulance to make the calls to the outlying 
parts of the county. It is felt that ambu- 
lances need to be based within the other 
municipalities of the county in order to in- 
sure proper emergency vehicle service. 

(5) Civic Center—The county is in need 
of a meeting facility whereby county wide 
meetings and other programs could be held. 
It is felt that the Civic Center would pro- 
vide this need with it being made available 
throughout the county for calendared pro- 
gram activities. 

(6) Improved health facilities—County 
hospital and county health center. The Cross 
County Hospital is a twenty year old struc- 
ture that needs a complete renovation. The 
hospital attempts to provide semi-private 
rooms in square foot space that is really 
not practical for proper health services. Also, 
the County Health Clinic is located as a part 
of the hospital building and therefore creates 
a problem as such in that inadequate park- 
ing is not available for the hospital due 
to space taken up by the County Health 
Clinic as well as this space being needed for 
the expansion of laboratory and other re- 
lated health services. It suggested that Cross 
County establish a County Health Clinic 
separate and apart from the Cross County 
Hospital in order that outpatient service 
might not be confused with hospital serv- 
ices and in order that the county might pro- 
vide its services to a greater number of peo- 
ple. The hospital is presently experiencing 
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difficulty in the fact that no state agency 
has any guide lines as to the Hill-Burton 
Act and if there are any funds available for 
the 1971-72 fiscal years. 

(7) County wide drainage. Cross County, 
being primarily an agricultural county, has 
always had a drainage problem due to the 
heavy amounts of rainfall that occur in this 
area, From Crowley's Ridge West the water 
drains very satisfactorily into the Brushy 
Lake and Languille River areas which in turn 
carry the water South to the St. Francis 
River and subsequently on to the Mississippi 
River. On the west side of our county where 
the water needs to be brought back into the 
Languille River the primary drainage ditches 
have become extremely clogged and the water 
will not flow properly. Funds are greatly 
needed to clear these ditches of fallen tim- 
bers and other debris whereby the water 
could drain on a proper grade back to the 
Languille River area. 

(8) Adult education as pertains to land 
use on Crowley’s Ridge and the establish- 
ment of truck farming. Crowley’s Ridge 
runs from the north line through the south 
line of Cross County and is approximately 
three to four miles wide throughout its 
length, Greater use could be made of this 
natural wonder if proper research could be 
made and this knowledge imparted to the 
land owners who live on the ridge. Also, due 
to fertility of our soil the small farmer could 
increase his economic position by small truck 
farms should a program be established which 
would educate and encourage such farming 
operations. For the future, this educational 
approach could become one of the most im- 
portant factors for the development of Wynne 
and Cross County. 

B. City of Wynne—County Seat, Cross 
County, Arkansas. 

(1) Drainage—The number one problem 
in Wynne in regards to the health and safety 
of our community is our total drainage situa- 
tion. We are in a heavy rainfall area and due 
to a lack of funds for a period of years our 
drainage situation has gotten out of con- 
trol. We are in desperate need of sanitary 
storm sewers and proper curbing and gutters 
in order to carry off water that at this time 
lies stagnant and creates many health 
problems. 

(2) Sidewalks—The sidewalk problem cor- 
responds to the drainage problem. Due to 
the high number of automobiles and the 
priority of paved streets our sidewalks have 
gone untouched. We have many new streets 
within our city that are totally lacking side- 
walks. Over the past several years our schools 
have enlarged and built new plants and at 
this time many children have to walk on the 
edge of the street without an available side- 
walk in order to get to these new school areas. 
Sidewalks are a number one priority for 
older age citizens who cannot drive and our 
school age children who must walk to school. 

(3) Funds for capital improvements—The 
City of Wynne will operate on approximately 
$260,000 for the 1971 fiscal year. Of this 
amount of money, approximately $30,000 
must serve for our total capital improve- 
ments, ie, new street vehicles, police cars, 
new street paving, culverts, etc. For example, 
we desperately need a new fire fighting vehicle 
and it will cost our city approximately $30,000 
in order to purchase said vehicle. This means 
that in 1972 our entire money for capital 
improvements would have to go for that 
one vehicle only. 

(4) Recreational facilities—Wynne is with- 
out a swimming pool or city park, We do 
have three baseball fields thanks to the 
county and school systems however we do 
not have anything upon our own property. 
Money is available through the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development and the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation with the De- 
partment of Interior but providing the 
matching funds creates a problem which our 
city cannot handle at this time without ask- 
ing donations from our residents. 
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Question: (2) Outline the funding needs, 
capabilities and problems facing these gov- 
ernment units and their effort to provide fi- 
nancing for these projects. Please include 
both general and specific information in this 
area, if possible. Of particular interest will 
be information concerning tax payer atti- 
tudes toward funding for such projects; the 
effect of out-migration; the market atmos- 
phere; the market condition with regard 
to the salability of bonds for public work 
projects and future prospects for the funding 
of the project if an easily accessible new 
source of financing at favorable rates on loan 
terms is not developed. 

Answer: A, County—Cross Country has a 
ten mill limit under the Constitution for the 
State of Arkansas which limits the amount 
of revenue that can be raised in order to pay 
off bonds for any public project. At present 
Cross County has a new Courthouse and the 
county has taxed itself the full limit in order 
to meet this indebtedness, therefore, it will 
be several years before additional funds could 
be raised in order to develop the capital im- 
provements that are needed. 

Cross County has not been harmed by the 
out-migration of people within the past ten 
years, Our county has been very stable and 
this might be due to a 70% white population. 

B. City of Wynne—At this time, most fed- 
erally financed programs require matching 
funds in order to complete any public 
project. We have found that acquiring these 
matching funds is really beyond the capa- 
bilities of a municipality the size of Wynne. 
We can only provide a limited amount of in- 
kind service in order to offset cash dollars 
that would have to be used as matching funds 
and as a result we do not take advantage of 
some of the programs that we should. An- 
other factor is the upkeep of that particular 
public facility once it has been completed. 
We have been considering for some time a 
possibility of building a sizable park and 
swimming pool in Wynne, however, we do 
not see a clear way whereby we might pay 
for the upkeep and maintenance that would 
be required on this park once it was fully 
completed. This would be true of basically 
any facility that would require full time 
maintenance and employees. 

Out-migration has not particularly affected 
the City of Wynne. We have noticed an in- 
crease within our city limits and feel that 
the future is good. 

Ability to finance bonds for public work 
projects for a city our size hinges on the tax 
structure as outlined under the State consti- 
tution, At the present time, we have taxed 
ourselves to 614 mills in Wynne and are capa- 
ble of increasing this by an additional 31% 
mills. Should the voters be willing to do so, 
we could finance, by a tax increase within 
our city limits, bonds for a certain amount 
of public works projects. We~have not had 
any experience in Wynne for the past several 
years as regards the salability of bonds for 
public works projects, however it is certainly 
possible that such projects would be easier to 
sell to the public provided financing at fav- 
orable rates on long terms could be developed 
through this proposed piece of legislation. 

Question: (3) An analysis of the accom- 
plishments made under, problems encoun- 
tered in, and current attitude of local (mu- 
nicipal and county) governmental officials 
toward present federal program directed at 
giving lower levels of government aid in com- 
munity development projects. 

Answer: County and City. 

(1) Taxpayer attitudes appear to be ap- 
proximately the same throughout the county 
regardless of whether you live in the rural 
area or within a municipality. In the past, it 
appears that both city and county officials 
have turned away from present federal gov- 
ernmental programs directed at giving lower 
levels of government aid in community de- 
velopment projects. The reason appears to be 
the so called “red tape” that one would have 
to go through. It is understandable that the 
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local community would know better how to 
spend its money in a more beneficial way 
than could a national policy of spending. 
The cities and counties would prefer to have 
the money to use toward projects without 
having so many “strings” attached. Perhaps 
there is a way that legislation could be 
passed which would put this responsibility 
upon the Quorum Courts for the county and 
upon the city councils for cities. We pres- 
ently are guided by state laws as regards ac- 
counting procedures and we could certainly 
be under a similar procedure in order to ac- 
count for the moneys as spent in federally 
financed programs. 

(2) Cross County has previously received 
federal aid in its hospital and two small 
county road projects; the City of Wynne has 
received federal aid in the building of its 
municipal airport, its low rent housing 
through the Wynne Housing Authority, and 
for the development of its sewage oxidation 
pond; the City of Cherry Valley is presently 
installing a water and sewer system under 
federal aid; Hickory Ridge, the county’s 
smallest municipality, has previously used 
federal aid in its water and sewer system; 
and the City of Parkin, the county’s second 
largest municipality, presently has an appi- 
cation submitted for approval to expand its 
water and sewer system. 

TESTIMONY OF FRED MACDONALD, CITY 

ATTORNEY, BRINKLEY, ARK. 


Some of the major needs for the City of 
Brinkley to continue the growth and pros- 
perity of the community are as follows: 

1. The second and third phase of the 
Master Sewer Plan for the Community which 
consists of installing sewer lines to areas not 
now serviced by sanitary sewer lines and the 
installation of an interceptor line around 
the City. The need for this is evidenced 
every time a 1’’ or over rain falls as we con- 
tinually attempt to service the city with 
inadequate sewer lines which are partly over 
60 years old. The health of the citizens are 
jeopardized greatly when these inadequate 
sewer lines overflow into streets and open 
ditches. 

Estimated cost of second phase, $800,000. 

Estimated cost of third phase; $1,500,000. 

The total revenue received through sewer 
service charges is approximately $44,000 an- 
nually of which 50% of this total is pledged 
toward retirement bonds. 

Even if funds were available, matching 
funds as great as 80-20, the Brinkley Sewer 
Department would be unable to obtain their 
20% to add their needed improvements. 

2. Many improvements are drastically 
needed within the Brinkley Water Depart- 
ment which include: 

A. Install service Hnes to areas not now 
served with a Municipal Water supply. 

B. Replace inadequate lines now serving 
areas of the City with lines of sufficient size 
to insure fire protection to thickly populated 
areas and high value commercial areas. 

C. A complete new source of water supply 
needs to be located and piped into the city 
eliminating a major portion of the use of 
chemicals for the purification of the water 
system. 

Estimated costs: 

&. $350,000.00. 

b. $500,000.00. 

c. $1,250,000.00. 

Estimated revenue from the sale of water— 
$107,000.00 of which 30% is now pledged for 
the retirement of bonds and 25% is for chem- 
icals used in purification of water. 

3. The improvement of the Brinkley Air- 
port which is now in the process of making 
application to the Federal Aviation Agency 
for matching funds to increase the present 
runway from & 50’ x 3,000’ to a 75’ x 5,000’ 
runway thereby enabling business jets to 
land in Brinkley will greatly increase the eco- 
nomic status of not only the City but the en- 
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tire surrounding community. The estimated 
cost of this project is $300,000.00 of which, if 
approved, will be matched on a 50% basis by 
the FAA and the City of Brinkley. Here again 
we are faced with needed improvements 
without sufficient finances as the city’s total 
bonding capabilities are $80,000.00. 

4, Over 50% of the population of Brinkley 
live on unimproved streets making up a total 
of 104 city blocks, the estimated cost of im- 
proving these streets at the barest minimum 
is. $1,500.00 per block. This in itself does not 
indicate an unsurmountable problem; how- 
ever, with the increased demands on the Pub- 
lic Works Department by new Federal and 
State laws the finances are not attainable 
through present revenues to do this work and 
also give the new services demanded by new 
laws such as solid waste disposal and ambu- 
lance service. The cost of operating a solid 
waste disposal system is as great for a city 
of five thousand people as it is for a city of 
fifteen thousand people. In addition the cost 
of operating a municipal ambulance service 
is as great for a city of five thousand people 
as it is for fifteen thousand people. The reve- 
nues received from operation of the two 
added services is only one-third as much ina 
five thousand population city as it is in a 
fifteen thousand population city. The en- 
forcement of the two new services on the 
small communities has drained them of their 
financial resources. 

5. Drainage of the low lying areas con- 
cludes the Five most needed improvements 
of the City of Brinkley. The long taiked 
about, long awaited Big Creek-Piney Ditch 
Drainage District will “If and when it is 
completed” solve many of these problems; 
however, the connection of the City’s cross 
sections of drainage systems to this drainage 
district will- cost an estimated $740,000.00. 
The completion of the system will also aid in 
the never-ending fight against the mos- 
quito problem in the low lying sections of 
Eastern Arkansas. 

Crry oF PARKIN, 
Parkin, Ark., August 24, 1971. 
Hon. BILL ALEXANDER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Brit: We welcome this opportunity 
to present to this committee the many prob- 
lems facing non-metropolitan areas such as 
ours, 

As you Enow, Parkin is a small rural farm- 
ing community of somewhat over 2000 people 
and we have just as many pitfalls in govern- 
ment as large communities represented here 
today, only on a smaller scale. I think all of 
us must agree that if the problems of small 
non-metropolitan areas could have been 
solved ten years ago, the out-migration from 
our communities to the larger cities where 
all the industries and job availabilities ex- 
isted would not have happened. Many, many 
complex problems in the larger areas as per- 
tains to slums, welfare and other problems 
of the poor would not be as great and press- 
ing as they are now. 

Give us, the smaller communities, help to 
improve our municipal services and jobs for 
our people and many of the large metropoli- 
tan problems will be solved immediately. 

The most urgent needs in our community 
are as follows: 

1. Up-date and expand our present water 
and sewer system. Cost: $1,000,000.00. The 
city has been trying desperately to implement 
this project since 1964 and believe it or not, 
we are no further along now than when we 
started. ... 

2. Develop our National Historical Site. 
Now Known as the Parkin Indian Mound. 
Cost: $350,000.00. This is one of the very few 
sites still Intact and offers tremendous pos- 
sibilities for camp grounds, a park and a 
museum. The University of Arkansas Archeo- 
logical Department has made many studies 
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on this particular site and they are 100% for 
this project when funds become available. 

3. Purchase and Develop 160 acre Indus- 
trial Park, Cost: $250,000.00 and obtain some 
type of Industry for this community. 

4. City wide drainage and street improve- 
ments. Cost: $250,000.00. 

5. Develop City Park and Play Grounds. 
Cost: $100,000.00. 

6. Municipal Airport. Cost: $75,000.00. 

7. Doctors Clinic. Cost: $75,000.00. 

8. Purchase several downtown buildings 
&..! lots and convert to parking area and 
mini-park. 

We would like to say further, our water and 
sewer system is working at peak capacity this 
very day, major improvements in the system 
have not been made since 1957. We must do 
something now. This community has an 
emergency situation and must be resolved 
immediately. There is no way possible for this 
city to finance a one million dollar water and 
sewer improvement project. Farmers: Home 
Administration will loan us the dolars for 
the improvements, but like other cities, a 
grant must be included. After working with 
FHA for these last few years, it is my opinion, 
getting a grant out of FHA is almost im- 
possible. 

At this writing, not a house is vacant in 
our city. Every week we have inquiries from 
out of town about housing—we have none. 
Two new sub-divisions are ready to start 
construction when city water and sewer sery- 
ices become available. New water hook-ups 
to the city system must be stopped until this 
situation can be resolved. We have had an 
EDA application for these improvements for 
over a year. However, with EDA, new jobs 
must be obtained. We cannot attract indus- 
try to our community till adequate water 
and sewer is available. We have had eight 
industrial prospects look at our community 
in the last two years—in each case we lost 
to another larger area. FHA will not partic- 
ipate in a system that is needed for the city 
to grow and attract industry. 

Gentlemen, our situation is the same as 
many other smaller communities in this 
great country of ours. We have a national 
crisis on our hands and at the present time 
Congress has not passed one law solely to 
help the small communities in this country. 
Billions of dollars are being given to the 
larger metropolitan cities by our Federal 
Government to help solve their problems. 
Now I ask you, what has been done for the 
smaller communities im this country? We 
have a desperate need for balanced growth 
in both urban and non-urban areas and we 
must have the same type of help that the 
larger areas have. 

In our opinion, find a way to fund the 
small communities in this country for the 
basic necessities, which are: Water, Sewer 
and Housing facilities, then give some type 
of tax advantage to industry for locating in 
smaller communities, many problems would 
be solved for all concerned. 

If the mass migration to big cities is not 
reversed or slowed down—chaos beyond im- 
agination will certainly follow. 

Sincerely, 
S. SLABAUGH, Jr., 
Mayor. 


This is the sixth, insertion in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of testimony and oth- 
er materials which I have gathered dur- 
ing my search for ways to assist commu- 
nity development in areas of low popula- 
tion. Other materials on this subject ap- 
pear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS of 
September 22, pages 32740-32741; Octo- 
ber 1, pages 34505-34506; October 6, 
pages 35409-35410; October 13, pages 
eae and October 21, pages 37358- 
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JULIUS HOBSON ON EQUAL EM- 
PLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY LEGIS- 
LATION AND THE CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION: PUTTING THE 
BILLY GOAT IN CHARGE OF THE 
GARDEN 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Julius W. Hobson, a man I consider one 
of the finest and most courageous bat- 
tiers for equity and justice offered his 
views on pending equal employment op- 
portunity legislation before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

I have read Mr. Hobson’s statement, 
and I believe it warrants serious con- 
sideration by all Members of the House 
and Senate. 

Mr. Hobson concentrates his state- 
ment on the role of the Civil Service 
Commission in implementing needed— 
and required—equal opportunity meas- 
ures. He documents the severe short- 
comings of the Civil Service Commission, 
and I agree with Mr. Hobson’s doubts 
about the efficacy of CSC to deal with 
these issues. 

I highly recommend this cnalysis to my 
colleagues. The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF JULIUS W. HOBSON 


I submit testimony as a former federal 
employee with both the Library of Congress 
and the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare for a total of 25 years. In 
addition, I have pending before the United 


States District Court for the District of 
Columbia a complaint for declaratory 
judgment, injunctive relief, and mandamus 
against the administrative branch of the 
government to eliminate discrimination in 
federal employment. It is a class action, 
brought by blacks, Mexican-Americans, and 
women, in which we are asking for relief 
and reparations in: 

1. Employment “equality” for members 
of the plaintiff classes in each agency, each 
sub-unit of 50 employees and in each grade 
level. 

2. The achieving of such equity within 
one year, through a “separate system of em- 
ployment, promotion and other such pro- 
cedures.” Failing such achievement in a 
year, we want a freeze on hiring and pro- 
motion of others: if the goal isn’t met with- 
in two years, we ask “removal of personnel” 
to create vacancies for the plaintiff classes. 

3. Back pay to members of these classes 
“for the results of past discrimination.” We 
estimate this as totalling perhaps $5 mil- 
lion, 

4. The enjoining of present regulations 
and the replacement of the present decision- 
making by supervisors with a system in 
which “determinations by racial (or sexual) 
considerations will be either impossible or 
at a minimum, including if necessary a sys- 
tem based entirely upon machine computa- 
tions.” 

5. The designation of some other group 
or agency to supersede the Civil Service 
Commission “in whole...or as to matters 
specifically concerning equal employment 
opportunity. ...” 

The case still pending is being financed 
through the American Civil Liberties Union. 
Obviously, the overwhelming financial sup- 
port and personnel resources to fight such 
a case He with the government, not with 
individual employees, and this is why I am 
augmenting my basic testimony given in 
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1969 in support of S. 2453. I hope this will 
be valuable to the courts, as well as to the 
committee in reaching a decision as to 
which agency should be accountable for the 
enforcement of EEO in the federal service. 
I have appeared before Congress on every 
hearing involving job discrimination in a 
continuous effort to expose, through harsh 
statistical facts, the bias of both the federal 
and the private sectors in the employment 
of minority citizens. My testimony in sup- 
port of S. 2453 included information on dis- 
crimination based on sex. This year, since 
Federally Employed Women (FEW) has sub- 
mitted independent testimony, mine will 
focus on updating information provided in 
support of S.2453 and the addition of sey- 
eral items that may not have been brought 
to the attention of the committee. 

The Civil Service Commission Chairman 
Robert E. Hampton, James Frazier, Jr., and 
Irving Kator testified in 1969 to the effect 
that Executive Order 11478 would indeed 
eliminate problems of discrimination in fed- 
eral employment. As reported in Joseph 
Young’s August 31, 1970, issue of the Federal 
Employees’ News Digest: 

“Hill Units Back Anti-Bias Change: Key 
committees of Congress have endorsed trans- 
ferring enforcement of the anti-discrimina- 
tion program for federal workers from the 
Civil Service Commission to the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission. 

“The shift is strongly opposed by the Nixon 
administration. But it’s given a good chance 
in the Democratic-controlled Congress. 

“Both the House Education and Labor 
Committee and the Senate Labor and Public 
Weifare Committee have issued reports al- 
leging a “conflict of interest’ between the 
CSC’s role as personnel policy-setter and 
violations overseer. 

“In transferring jurisdiction to the EEOC, 
the legislation also would shift from the em- 
ployee to the government the cost of litigat- 
ing a complaint. 

“The committees appear to have made 
much use of data compiled by civil rights 
activist Julius Hobson in his pending de fac- 
to discrimination suit against the govern- 
ment. It shows that despite a government 
affirmative-action program, few blacks, His- 
panics and women hold upper-level jobs. 

“The legislation would also provide for 
back pay, promotions and other relief not 
now available to a complainant who wins his 
case, 

“The Senate committee's report said that 
the SCS's primary responsibility for person- 
nel matters “creates a built-in conflict of in- 
terest in examining into that system.... 

“The committee believes that an agency 
outside the regular personnel “chain of com- 
mand” is needed to insure continued elimi- 
nation of discrimination,’ the Senate report 
says. 

“The House report notes that present law 
does not permit industry and labor organiza- 
tions ‘to be the judges of their own conduct.’ 

“There is no reason why government 
agencies should not be bound by the same 
rule," it says.” 

These facts still stand. I assume the same 
old tired minds from the CSC have testified 
in opposition to S. 2515; however, additional 
information suggests that it is even more 
urgent for this committee to transfer EEO 
enforcement powers for federal workers from 
the CSC to EEOC for the reasons that follow. 

At the time of the Senate hearings in Sep- 
tember of 1969, the CSC representatives 
placed in testimony Executive Order 11478, 
Equal Employment Opportunity in the Fed- 
eral Government, a memorandum for heads 
of departments and agencies, dated August 
of 1969 and signed by the President, and a 
report to the President from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, signed by 
Robert E. Hampton. I charge that in every 
area important to the elimination of dis- 
crimination in employment, the Civil Serv- 
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ice Commission has been negligent. The two 
years since the last CSC testimony have been 
filled with rhetoric, speeches, and directives 
aimed at covering up the lack of basic prog- 
ress. 

Employment of the disadvantaged: I 
would like to enter a new subject that was 
first alluded to in the President's 1969 mem- 
orandum: 

“In addition to assuring equal employ- 
ment opportunity for all persons, the gov- 
ernment, as a responsible employer, must do 
its part along with other employers to pro- 
vide special employment and training pro- 
grams to those who are economically or edu- 
cationally disadvantaged. We must hold out 
a helping hand and imaginatively use the 
facilities of the government to prepare such 
persons for useful and productive employ- 
ment.” 

The CSC Chairman's report to the Presi- 
dent included this similar comment: 

“The new thrust for equal opportunity 
that I have outlined in this memorandum 
will apply to all Federal employees and ap- 
Plicants regardless of race, color, religion, 
National origin, or sex, At the same time, we 
must not forget our obligation as the Na- 
tion’s largest employer to do our share in 
meeting the problems of the disadvantaged 
and the hardcore unemployed. Government 
agencies can hire and train disadvantaged 
persons. A number of special programs in 
different agencies are now underway to pro- 
vide training and employment to youth and 
to the hard-core unemployed. 

“This effort must be strengthened. We will 
seek to work cooperatively with other de- 
partments of Government so that Federal 
agencies may participate with other em- 
ployers in the application of programs 
funded for the employment and develop- 
ment of disadvantaged Americans. We must 
find ways to give incentive to Federal agen- 
cies to develop imaginative programs so that 
the facilities of the Government can be used 
even more extensively for training disad- 
vantaged persons for possible Federal em- 
ployment. In addition, exempting from man- 
power ceiling controls position held by dis- 
advantaged persons, at least during the ini- 
tial employment period when productivity is 
necessarily low, and offering classroom train- 
ing during work hours for up to 25% of a 
new employee’s time are examples of possi- 
ble approaches.” 

Since the above comments were made at 
the top level two years ago, it would seem 
that if any progress were to be made, it 
would certainly be done in the area of hir- 
ing and training the disadvantaged, par- 
ticularly since federal employees in lower 
grade levels (GS 1 through 5 and equivalent) 
are almost exclusively minority group per- 
sons or women. The real facts, however, are 
that the Congress of the United States re- 
quested the Comptroller General to conduct 
a study of the employment of disadvantaged 
persons in the federal government in 1970. 
Although the GAO report has not yet been 
released to Congress, I would like to predict: 
1) The report will indicate that the various 
programs sponsored by the federal govern- 
ment, such as Operation MUST, Project 
VALUE, Project HIRE, Project 250, Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, and other similar pro- 
grams directed to the training of the disad- 
vantaged and eventual employment in full- 
time, career-conditional positions in the 
lower grade levels of the federal service, have 
not actually provided employment for more 
than a few thousand persons during the 
last two years. 2) Summer aide programs and 
stay-in-school campaigns are temporary 
“Band Aids,” which do not provide mean- 
ingful permanent work to the minimally 
skilled segment of our society and, in fact, 
permit few participants entrance into per- 
manent full-time jobs in the federal service. 
3) Upward mobility efforts, including Opera- 
tion MUST, have been so low in priority and 
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such failures in actual practice, that the 
commission has avoided maintaining statis- 
tics on actual placements. In fact, I would 
suggest that the Nation’s largest employer, 
with about 2.8 million civilian employees 
in 1970, has been less responsible than the 
private sector in providing full-time employ- 
ment for disadvantaged persons during the 
past two years—a real indictment of the 
commission’s EEO priorities, 

I would also suggest that the GAO report 
will state that the Public Service Careers 
Program (Plan D), initiated in late 1970, 
represents the first concerted government- 
wide effort for permanent employment of the 
disadvantaged in the federal service. This 
program, with the greatest potential for 
implementing the President’s promises under 
Executive Order 11478, may be phased out 
before Congress even finds out it had begun. 

The 1971 Employee Training Report, pub- 
lished in March by the Civil Service Com- 
mission for fiscal year 1970, indicates that 
lower-level employees (GS-1 through 8 and 
wage systems) received less training than in 
FY 1969, while higher-level employees re- 
ceived more training than in the previous 
year. The report’s conclusion that lower- 
grade employees received less training than 
did any other grade grouping of federal em- 
ployees is in direct conflict with the CSC 
Chairman’s early promises to this commit- 
tee in 1969. For this committee to continue 
to permit the same agency to establish and 
evaluate its own goals is unqualified irre- 
sponsibility; the commission is free to issue 
directives and then manipulate or withhold 
information vital to a successful EEO effort. 
There is no final accountability to a respon- 
sible monitoring unit such as EEOC could 
be; for Instance, in the following areas, how 
can an individual government employee 


prove commission negligence? 

Staff Employment: Professional staff work- 
ing full-time in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to implement Executive Order 11478 


have not increased. On the other hand, cur- 
rent programs to reduce staff and grade 
levels within the federal government will 
minimize EEO enforcement responsibilities. 
The commission has not published any di- 
rectives to the contrary. No one expects the 
commission to recommend successfully to 
OMB that an exemption be made from reduc- 
tion requirements for civil rights enforce- 
ment staffing. 

CSC Employment: If the CSC were asked 
to list by categories minority employment 
data for 1971 comparable to that submitted 
by the commission to this committee in 1969 
(question 11, page 145, S. 2453 Hearings, 
1969), the data would reflect almost no prog- 
ress in the employment of minority persons. 
The same data on the employment of women 
in the CSC would be even more discouraging. 

Complaints: The number of complaints 
filed involving racial or ethnic discrimina- 
tion and the number of compiaints alleging 
sex discrimination that were considered in 
FY 1971 increased. In evaluating complaints, 
the following categories must be considered: 
informally reconciled by EEO counselor, de- 
cided by formal procedures, and appealed to 
the CSC, Of those appealed, few have resulted 
in findings. Of those which have resulted in 
findings, almost none have ended in substan- 
tiation of discrimination. Of those cases in 
which discrimination was substantiated, in 
most instances, no disciplinary actions were 
taken against those found guilty. of dis- 
crimination; in fact, the CSC would be hard 
pressed to define any disciplinary action 
taken, 

Use of Sanctions: During the 1969 hear- 
ings, CSC submitted carefully detailed in- 
formation under question 6 (page 142, S. 
2453 Hearings, 1969) outlining its authority 
to restrain/use of sanctions against an agen- 
cy that has been found to engage in dis- 
criminatory employment practices with re- 
spect to employment in the competitive serv- 
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ice. Such sanctions have never been used 
by the commission, even in cases of flagrant 
discrimination during the past two years. 
Friendly persuasion and admonishing letters 
are not sufficient in combatting uninter- 
rupted discriminatory practices or refusal to 
comply with EEO directives. 

Monitoring Federal Agencies: No special 
studies, evaluations, or analyses of minority 
employment data or data by sex have been 
conducted by or for the CSC during the past 
two years, other than compliance with reg- 
ular reporting requirements. No positive 
actions have been taken in direct response 
to the Civil Rights Commission report, “Fed- 
eral Civil Rights Enforcement Effort,” dated 
September; 1970. In spite of the rhetoric 
on upward mobility, no specific plans have 
been presented to the commission by ma- 
jor agencies. There has been no measur- 
able progress (except in the amount of 
paper pushed), particularly in terms of how 
many positions were filled as a result of the 
upward mobility publicity. Until very re- 
cently, in fact, there were no special work- 
shop-training sessions sponsored by the CSC 
to provide agency personnel and training 
specialists with practical information on 
implementing upward mobility directives. 

Goals and Timetables: All agencies have 
not submitted changes to their affirmative- 
action plans incorporating a numerical 
“goals and timetables” approach for minor- 
ity groups in their EEO program. The CSC 
has taken no action against those agencies 
that have not yet proposed goals and time- 
tables in compliance with their directive 
issued more than 6 months ago. The CSC 
has not developed any dependable procedure 
for an interim review of agency numerical 
goals and timetables to measure progress 
achieved. No similar goals have been estab- 
lished for the employment of women. 

Training: The CSC has taken no direct 
action, other than Initiation of the federal 
component of the Public Service Careers 
Program during FY 1971, to develop and 
conduct on its own or to promote within 
federal agencies training programs designed 
to improve the skills of minority group em- 
ployees and women at lower grade levels, so 
that they might accelerate in upward mo- 
bility. Agencies are planning very little for 
FY 1972, and funding for the PSC program 
may be dropped by the Department of 
Labor, eliminating the only program with 
any real potential. 

Testing: Percentages of test failures in the 
FSEE and the Management Intern examina- 
tions among those persons taking such tests 
at predominantly black institutions, as com- 
pared to those at predominantly white in- 
stitutions, indicate racial bias in the content 
of those tests. No additional test results are 
available, according to the commission, on 
the basis of race. Recent court cases have 
exerted littie actual influence in changing 
federal examining practices. 

Damages: The principal of awarding back 
pay for damages suffered has long been rec- 
ognized by the courts in private employment 
discrimination cases, but the CSC has failed 
to request authority from Congress to provide 
such assistance to individuals who have had 
such cases against the federal government. 

Equal Status of EEO: Discrimination by 
sex is not given equal status with other 
forms of discrimination outlined in EO 11478 
in the commission’s enforcement program, 
as indicated by the October 31, 1970, data 
receiving a decrease in the total employment 
of women, as well as a decrease at higher 
leyels—grades 14, 16, anu 17. 

Obviously, the responsibility for eliminat- 
ing discrimination in the federal government 
has been taken lightly by the Civil Service 
Commission. The fate of low-level employees, 
who are primarily minority persons and 
women, above all has been farcically dealt 
with. 

We believe that all human beings, all 
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Americans, all men, all women have an un- 
qualified constitutional, moral, and ethical 
right to earn a living through employment 
in a society that places such heavy emphasis 
on the work ethic. Any government that 
eliminates thousands of jobs for the poor 
and the minimally skilled; enacts slave leg- 
islation, as evidenced by the pending legis- 
lation forcing welfare recipients to work; 
creates a psychological atmosphere causing 
the unsuspecting pawn to accept a philosophy 
of dole; and grants aid and privileges to the 
wealthy through tax-write-offs, amortization, 
and loan guarantees for Lockhee ! and its ilk 
must be called to task by its citizens. In no 
case should the Billy goat be placed in charge 
of the garden, such as permitting the CSC 
to be the judge of its own conduct. 


BRITAIN’S COMMON MARKET 
DECISION: TWO VIEWS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
coming decision, scheduled for the House 
of Commons this Thursday, October 28, 
on British entry into the Common Mar- 
ket will have momentous effects. 

If the British Government’s endorse- 
ment of entry carries, the historic isola- 
tion of British from the continent will 
end with political, economic, and social 
effects reverberating throughout the 
British Isles for the rest of this 
century. 

If the Labor Party's opposition, cou- 
pled with the suspicion of many seg- 
ments of the population, succeeds in 
thwarting British entry, the conse- 
quences will be severe for both Britain 
and the European Economic Community. 

A few weeks ago, the outcome seemed 
certain, Polls showed that the support 
for entry had bypassed opposition de- 
cisively with the parliamentary margin 
somewhat ahead of popular support. To- 
day, the proponents seem to have reached 
a plateau in their strength. Thursday’s 
vote may be very close. 

Two weekend articles from the New 
York Times present the contrast in at- 
titudes in Britain as it approaches this 
decision. I include below an article by 
John Gilbert, a Laborite Member of Par- 
liament, which describes why many Brit- 
ons have doubts about entry into the 
Common Market. 

Anthony Lewis sees the peace of Eu- 
rope, not the price of oranges, at stake 
in the decision. 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 24, 1971] 

BRITAIN DIVIDED ON MARKET 
(By John Gilbert) 

Lonpon.—As the vote in Parliament on 
Britain’s entry into the European Economic 
Community next Thursday draws near, the 
British are embroiled in an increasingly bit- 
ter controversy over the whole issue. 

Both the main political parties are badly 


split on the issue, and the opinion polls, 
which had shown a fair increase in support 
of entry after Geoffrey Rippon’s last negotiat- 
ing visit to Brussels, are all now showing a 
perceptible falling off of support for the 
idea—despite a massively financed propa- 
ganda campaign for the Government by the 
professional lobbyists, 
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As I know from the discussions I had dur- 
ing a visit to the United States in September, 
much of all this comes as a surprise to even 
well-informed Americans. The simple fact is 
that although from the other side of the 
Atlantic it may seem self-evident that both 
Britain and Europe will stand to gain polit- 
ically and economically from Britain’s entry, 
matters appear far less straightforward over 
here. 

The economic costs to Britain are large 
and immediate. The economic benefits, if 
any materialize, are uncertain, unquantifi- 
able and far off. Indeed, an impressive range 
of Britain’s best economists are against en- 
try, while certainly the great majority freely 
admit today that the economic case for entry 
is not proven. 

In exchange for tariff-free entry into Eu- 
rope, we have to give up all our preferential 
arrangements with the Commonwealth. We 
also cede to our E.E.C. competitors free entry 
into European Free Trade Association mar- 
kets. We are expected to accept the com- 
mon agricultural policy, abandoning our 
traditional cheap-food policy. We are being 
asked to make a huge contribution to the 
Community budget for which we shall receive 
virtually nothing in return. We shall, in fact, 
be the largest net contributor to that budget. 

We shall be asked, in addition to accept- 
ing the common external tariff, to introduce 
a value-added tax, and to harmonize our 
corporation taxes with those of the Six, both 
as to their structure and their rates. 

As entry into the E.E.C. also involves ac- 
cepting free movement of all capital, port- 
folio and direct, these constraints over a huge 
range of future tax policy will reduce our 
theoretical freedom to make more than 
minor adjustments in our income-tax 
system. Britain will no longer be able to alter 
the degree of progressiveness in her income- 
tax system, or to change the balance be- 
tween direct and indirect taxes as a whole, 
without risking a sudden hemorrhage of 
capital to other parts of Europe. 

A substantial net outflow of capital is 
likely to take place anyway, for the very rea- 
son that growth rates and corporate profit- 
Ability are higher in the Six than in Britain. 

It is, in fact, these higher growth rates that 
the advocates of entry point to most enthu- 
siastically in claiming that the dynamics of 
Europe's big and fast-growing markets will 
pull Britain's economy out of the post-war 
doldrums, 

In attributing great economic virtue to the 
Six, however, they overlook the fact that they 
bear much less of the defense burden than 
Britain does, that the Six have had a pro- 
longed influx of cheap labor, that they have 
had considerable movement of labor off the 
land, that they enjoyed the advantage of 
being in a “catch-up” position and that 
much of their war-damaged industry was 
rebuilt with brand new equipment supplied 
by American aid. Last but not least, several 
of them have benefited from running under- 
valued currencies for considerable periods. 

There is, of course, no evidence that larger 
markets themselves bring faster growth. If 
this were so, Britain would have the highest 
and not one of the lowest growth rates in 
the industrialized world. Similarly, the argu- 
ment often heard over here, that Britain's 
joining the market would facilitate the for- 
mation of huge European multinational con- 
cerns, better able to compete with the Ameri- 
can corporate giants, takes no account of the 
fact that in Britain the largest companies 
have the lowest growth rates. 

The truth is that whereas economic bene- 
fits might flow to Britain if we were to join 
the Six, no one has been able to demonstrate 
that they necessarily will. The only concerns 
that would obviously greatly benefit are those 
capable of supplying the entire enlarged com- 
munity from a single plant and for whom 
transport costs would form only a small part 
of the unit selling price. Even for them there 
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will be inexorable pressure at the time of 
plant expansion to move into the Ruhr, Paris, 
Milan-Turin triangle, and serve even their 
British markets from there. 

For the multi-plant company, the present 
tariffs are at worst an irritant. Both Britain 
and the British multinationals are already 
inside the E.E.C. and have been for years. 

Add to this consideration the fact that 
Britain has serious regional unemployment 
coupled with low investment and declining 
industries, that the whole of Britain would 
be outside the economic center of gravity of 
the market, and, most crucial, that the non- 
elective European commission has powers to 
prescribe the type and amount of assistance 
that can be given the depressed regions, and 
to demarcate the geographic boundaries out- 
side which it may not be granted, it is hardly 
surprising that many in Britain are balking 
at the whole idea. 

For many, moreover, the political implica- 
tions of British accession to the Treaty of 
Rome are eyen more disturbing. This Parlia- 
ment is being asked to cede its sole right to 
levy taxes and spend the proceeds to an un- 
representative commission, The supremacy 
of the British courts over a wide range of is- 
sues will no longer be paramount. And the 
right vested in Parliament whereby it alone 
can pass laws enforceable in Britain will be 
abrogated. 

All this, plus the breaking off of many of 
our old Commonwealth ties, we are being 
asked to accept (by our friends on both sides 
of the Atlantic) in the name of greater polit- 
ical stability in Western Europe. Flattering 
as the postulate of this appeal may be, the 
reverse of the coin tells a very different story. 
If it is the case that the British have a special 
contribution to make, then that contribu- 
tion will hardly be strengthened if we are 
to be integrated irrevocably wtih a commu- 
nity whose decision-making institutions are 
undemocratic in nature, whose member 
countries have a wholly different concept of 
democracy and of the relationship of the 
state to the individual from ours, and a large 
part of whose electorate shows a disturbing 
and persistent partiality for political parties 
of both left and right whose allegiance to 
democratic principles is less than total. 

We see the size of the Communist parties 
in France and Italy. We remember the events 
in Franch in May, 1968. We have watched the 
rise of neo-Fascism in Italy this year. We 
see the way in which the trade unions and 
the political parties of the Six are so heavily 
dominated and fragmented by sectarian reli- 
gious issues; we know all too well from events 
in Ulster, how such conditions can devastate 
the social fabric. 

With all this in mind, and with the pros- 
pects extremely slim of a democratic party 
of change ever achieving a majority in a 
European Parliament, it is hardly surprising 
that the majority of the British people are 
looking this gift horse very warily in the 
mouth. 

What is surprising is that so few of even 
our best friends in the United States are even 
acquainted with the reasons for our 
hesitancy. 


THE PEACE OF EUROPE 
(By Anthony Lewis) 


LONDON, October 24.—A wide-eyed Ameri- 
can lady was talking to a British politician 
who favors bringing his country into the 
Common Market. Why did it matter ro much? 
she asked. What was the interest that Britain 
would serve by joining? The politician re- 
flected for a moment and then replied: 

“It is the peace of Europe.” 

On the face of things the Common Market 
would not seem to have much to do with Eu- 
rope’s peace or security. It is the European 
Economic Community, it deals with trade, 
finance, agriculture, industry. 

Nevertheless, the politician's answer was 
profoundly correct. That is the significance of 
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the debate now going on in the House of 
Commons about British entry. It is not about 
the price of butter. 

Over the last generation Western Europe 
has achieved remarkable levels of prosperity 
and security. To measure the achievement we 
need only think back to 1946 and consider 
how unlikely it would have seemed then 
that West Germany would so soon be a suit- 
able, independent country, tied in alliance 
to France and a flourishing Europe. 

The postwar record has been based on two 
fundamental facts: the cold war, driving the 
nations of Europe together, and the immense 
American role in their behalf. The “energy 
and generosity” of the United States, in Ed- 
ward Heath’s phrase, provided diplomatic 
leadership, military support and aid for re- 
construction followed by a flood of invest- 
ment dollars. 

These conditions are now changing, as all 
can see. The cold war is turning into a series 
of East-West understandings to maintain 
the status quo in Europe, The United States 
is operating diplomatically at the highest 
levels without its allies—in the SALT talks 
and in President Nixon’s planned visits to 
Peking and Moscow. The expectation of sig- 
nificant American troop reductions in Eu- 
rope is growing so strong that British of- 
ficials speak of the prospect openly. 

Financially, the Nixon bombshell of Aug. 
15 marked among other things the end of 
any illusion of continuing dependence on 
the dollar. No one now would see generosity 
as the basis of American trade and monetary 
policy: We are into the age of self-interest, 
and it remains to be seen how enlightened. 

Now one may approve of these shiftse—of 
the movement toward détente, of America’s 
increasing concern for its own internal prob- 
lems—and still recognize their disturbing 
potential for Western Europe. For the trans- 
Atlantic relationship on which its peace and 
prosperity have been based is being trans- 
formed, and that must produce unease. 

In the modern world most countries desire, 
for their own psychological security if noth- 
ing more, a place in some grouping. For the 
countries of Western Europe that now must 
be an association of their own: The North 
Atlantic Treaty no longer suffices. And the 
one living organism from which an effective 
association can grow is the Economic Com- 
munity. That is true despite its monetary 
disagreements, its occasional economic petti- 
foggery, its small gropings toward agreed 
foreign policies. 

The significance of the Community for 
European stability is especially clear when 
seen in the negative. Imagine that the House 
of Commons, confounding all expectations, 
turns down British membership. The hope 
for a Community growing in size and scope 
is so strong that the effects of such a set- 
back would be traumatic. It could under- 
mine the German confidence necessary to 
proceed with the ostpolitik. It could upset 
the already precarious political stability of 
Italy. 

The movement toward East-West détente 
evokes a skeptical reaction among many 
experts who simply do not trust Soviet moti- 
vations. Whether they are right or not, it is 
certainly essential for Western Europe to pre- 
vent an unraveling of its military, political 
and economic confidence as détente proceeds. 

That is what the debate in the House of 
Commons is all about. The real subject, 
largely unspoken, is the necessity that Prime 
Minister Heath put into words recently—the 
necessity for Britain to work out “common 
European policies governing our dealings 
with the rest of the world, our trade, our 
finance and eventually our defense.” Nobody 
can tell at this point how European institu- 
tions will develop in those directions. But 
equally, all see that there can be no real 
hope of development without enlargement 
of the Community. 

There is a sadness in the debate because 
men who know all that are pretending not 
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to know, for reasons of party or personal 
ambition. Harold Wilson and Denis Healey 
must just hope that Willy Brandt and other 
friends will forgive them, believing that they 
will talk sense again if they ever return to 
power. 


SUPPORT FOR ALASKA NATIVE 
LAND CLAIMS 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, last week 
when the House of Representatives con- 
sidered the Alaska Native land claims 
bill, I included in the Recorp the views 
of the Alaska Village Council presidents. 
At this time, I would like to insert the 
following telegram sent to me by the 
Alaska Village Council president, Philip 
Guy. 

The telegram follows: 

To: The Congress of the United States of 

America 
c/o Speaker of House of Representatives 
c/o President of the Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

We the 15,000 Native people of southwest- 
ern Alaska acting by and through our Trib- 
al Representative AVCP, Inc. hereby de- 
bal Representative AVCP, Inc. hereby de- 
mand that the Alaska Land Claims Settle- 
ment legislation include a provision that 
AVCP, Inc. has the right to repurchase from 
the United States fee simple title to all pub- 
lic lands in its regional area for the identi- 
cal price the Congress is willing to pay to this 
Native region for the same lands the United 
States has already taken and will further 
take through the Settlement. 

Par Guy, 
President, AVCP, Inc. 


GENERAL KOSCIUSKO’S RESIDENCE 
SHOULD BE A NATIONAL HIS- 
TORIC SITE 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is unfor- 
tunate that the home of Gen. Thaddeus 
Kosciusko, the great American war hero 
of Polish descent, should have been dis- 
approved by the Advisory Board of Na- 
tional Parks, Historic Sites, and Monu- 
ments. I have requested the Board to 
reconsider its decision in this matter. It 
was General Kosciusko whose expert en- 
gineering provided the fortifications in 
the Hudson River Valley in New York 
State that helped to prevent the British 
from cutting the Colonies in half in the 
Revolutionary War. 

I feel General Kosciusko’s residence 
should be included in the national park 
system as an historic site and I hope the 
Advisory Board will change its mind on 
this. In this connection, the following 
editorial from the Manchester, N.H., 
Union-Leader is of interest. 

J. F. K. AT $60 MILLION— YES; KOSCIUSKO FOR 
FREE—NO! 


As an example of ingratitude, not to men- 
tion an insult to all Americans of Polish an- 
cestry, this newspaper can think of no better 
illustration than the following: When the 
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former home of Generai Thaddeus Kosciusko 
was offered free, we emphasize free, to the 
federal government—with the proviso that it 
be addeu to the national parks system—the 
Advisory Board of National Parks, Historic 
Sites and Monuments turned it down! 

Yet, this is the same group of individuals 
which decided to build a Center for Perform- 
ing Arts as a Memorial to John F. Kennedy 
at a cost of $60,000,000—yes, $60,000,000— 
which will eventually cost $5,000,000 a year 
simply to maintain, 

The Kennedy Center is more than twice the 
combined size of the memorial to Washing- 
ton, Lincoln and Jeiferson—yes, more than 
twice the combined size of all three. 

As Jesse Helms, the Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of WRAL-—TV, who recently brought this 
matter to our attention, points out, it is a 
little ridiculous to suggest that President 
Kennedy’s thousand days in office merited a 
distinction over and above that of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln and Jefferson combined, par- 
ticularly one of such enormous cost to the 
taxpayers. 

In contrast, General Kosciusko, whose 
home was turned down by this same commit- 
tee, was credited by General and President 
George Washington with having provided the 
difference between victory and defeat in the 
Revolutionary War. 

General Washington felt that had it not 
been for General Kosciusko the British un- 
doubtedly would have been able to come 
down from Canada through the Hudson Val- 
ley. Had they done this, they would have 
cut the Colonies in half and won the Revolu- 
tionary War. It was General Kosciusko who 
stopped the British and saved the day by 
engineering so expertly the fortifications of 
the Hudson Valley. Incidentally, General 
Kosciusko also established the West Point 
Military Academy. 

It was this great man, who gave such im- 
portant ald to the building of our nation, 
that the Advisory Board of National Parks, 
Historic Sites and Monuments thought was 
not worth honoring by the acceptance of his 
former home—even when it was offered free. 

Talk about a mixed-up sense of values! 
This is certainly a perfect example. This 
newspaper intends to recall this situation to 
the attention of New Hampshire congressmen 
and senators and to see what can be done to 
reyerse this crazy decision, so that General 
Kosciusko can be given the respect and ap- 
preciation due him, 

WILLIAM LOEB, Publisher. 


THE NEW SPIRIT OF '76 
FOUNDATION 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, there has recently been char- 
tered here in the District of Columbia the 
New Spirit of "76 Foundation. Its ideals, 
says the foundation's founder, Dwight 
Fuller Spear, are “a community free of 
apathy, with pride in its heritage, and 
confidence in its future.” 

This new foundation has been granted 
tax-exempt status by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. It aspires to be a national 
nonprofit agency organized to stimulate 
the individual’s awareness and partici- 
pation in the affairs of his community, 
his State and his Nation. 

A statement of the foundation’s princi- 
ples read, in part: 

Briefly, if we recall the days of our Revolu- 
tion, we remember the phrase “the Spirit of 
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16.” This was not just a slogan. There was a 
real Spirit of "76 which was the driving 
force during the Revolutionary era within 
most Americans. 

It is from this historical spirit that the 
Foundation derives its principles: 

1. We believe that, like a person, a nation 
has a spirit. As it is with the person, the 
nation’s spirit can flourish or wither. 

2. We believe that our national spirit is 
most apparent when we as a ration face a 
challenge. 

3. We believe that each time our national 
spirit makes itself felt, it speaks to its own 
time with a message that can be applied by 
us to the problems of our day. 


Anierica’s “silent majority” contains 
too many individuals who, while wanting 
to care, have sunk into apathy, defeated 
by the size and complexity of modern 
society. A cancerous growth in the body 
politic, apathy is the opposite of the 
spirit of 76. 

To eradicate this apathy and to re- 
awaken in the silent, discouraged ma- 
jority a new spirit of ’76, the foundation 
will provide leadership: 

In motivating apathetic individuals to 
convert their passive concern into active, 
enthusiastic involvement; 

In providing them with facts about the 
matters that concern them most; 

In making available to them a forum 
in which to express their views, find oth- 
ers with similar opinions, and make sug- 

estions on ways of solving the problems 
and meeting the challenges which face 
our Nation; 

In overcoming the barriers which di- 
vide America into squabbling factions 
based on age, religion, race, sex, and spe- 
cial interests, by opening channels of 
communication between these groups; 
and 

in restoring respect for the effective- 
ness of traditional methods of achieving 
change, or preventing it, by constitutional 
means. 

On July 3, speaking from the National 
Archives to a nationwide TV and radio 
audience in connection with the planned 
celebration of our country’s bicenten- 
nial 5 years hence, President Richard 
Nixon, after reviewing the material goals 
which this Nation can achieve in the next 
200 years, said: 

These are great goals, but we could reach 
all these material goals and still not be 
worthy of our heritage unless we have the 
Spirit of "76. - 


On the same program, the Speaker 
of the House, the Honorable CARL ALBERT, 
described the potential of this spirit, say- 
ing: 

That same spirit will allay the divisions 
which haunt us today and will ensure for us 
and our posterity the blessings of liberty and 
& still more perfect union, 


The New Spirit of "76 Foundation, al- 
ready being formed when these words 
were spoken, has taken them to heart. 
As these national leaders charge, so will 
it do its utmost to enable people to com- 
prehend the American spirit, not as the 
visitation of some ghost of the past, but 
rather as the affirmation of a deep na- 
tional yearning stirring in all Americans 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, I take pleasure in call- 
ing this new organization to the atten- 
tion of the House and in wishing it suc- 
cess in achieving its worthy goals. 
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CATHOLIC CAMPS FAVOR DANIELS 
BILL 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Catholic Camping 
Association can be added to the list of 
endorsements given to title 19 of H.R. 
7248, the Youth Camp Safety Act. The 
Catholic Camping Association, like the 
Boy Scouts of America, the Salvation 
Army and the YMCA which also support 
title 19, have camps across the country 
and therefore recognize the need for na- 
tional safety standards. 

I, therefore, place on record the sup- 
port of the National Catholic Camping 
Association. I hope that the endorse- 
ment of organizations dedicated to the 
welfare of youth will favorably influence 
the judgment of my colleagues. 

AKRON, OHIO, 
October 25, 1971. 
Hon. Dominick DANIELS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

National Catholic Camping Association 
fully endorses and supports H.R. 7248 re- 
garding youth camp safety. 

Best wishes. 
Raymond E. THOMAS, Jr., 
National President. 


BUS INDUSTRY STEADILY 
IMPROVING ITS SERVICES 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware that the serious problems beset- 
ting our air and rail passenger indus- 
tries have resulted in a deterioration of 
transportation services to the public. It 
is heartening, therefore, to note that the 
little-heralded bus industry not only con- 
tinues to serve the public safely, effi- 
ciently, and economically, but that it is 
steadily improving its services. Were it 
not for our intercity bus carriers, hun- 
dreds of cities and towns would have no 
intercity transportation. 

An example of the excellent spirit one 
finds in the bus companies’ ranks of 
labor as well as management is contained 
in a talk recently given by James L. Ker- 
rigan, president, Greyhound Lines. Inc., 
at the 41st Biennial Convention of the 
Amalgamated Transit Union in Las 
Vegas, Nev. I am pleased to include Mr. 
Kerrigan's remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Bus INDUSTRY STEADILY IMPROVING Irs 
SERVICES 
It is both a pleasure and a privilege to be 


with you today, and to recognize the con- 
tribution that your membership has made 
to the growth and progress of our nation’s 
transportation industry. 

You have much to be proud of .. . for 
more than a half century the A.T.U. has 
been identified with public carrier transpor- 
tation. The record of those years is impres- 
sive—and it was first and foremost the labor 
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of men that brought about the happy cir- 
cumstances that bring us together today. 

Immense transportation progress has been 
made in the United States during this pe- 
riod—in fact, more than was made in the 
previous 400 years. With the transportation 
problems which are still unresolved, you may 
question my use of the word “progress,” but 
progress it is when you consider that the 
horse and buggy of 1850 was little different 
in concept from the Roman chariot—nor 
was the brave Mayflower substantially dif- 
ferent from Cleopatra's Nile cruise ship. 

Believing that all our destinies—yours and 
mine—willl be determined by the fortunes of 
our industry, and believing as I do that 
working together we can build a better trans- 
portation Industry ... a better future, I 
would spend these few minutes with you con- 
sidering where we are today ... and where 
we might go from here. 

Bus is primarily a service enterprise. A 
consumer can take or leave us! It has to be 
sold in competition with many other prod- 
ucts, most of which are more alluring and 
captivating to the consumer’s imagination. 
Furthermore, the competing public carriers 
all receive government subsidization in one 
form or another. Bus pays its own way. 

Today, our industry provides safe, depend- 
able, low cost transportation. A very neces- 
sary service for millions of Americans .. . 
and, in my view, we do it better than anyone 
else in the world. 

While associates in government, business 
and communications seem to be aware of 
the importance of public carrier transporta- 
tion, they tend to ignore or minimize the es- 
sential services we now perform or the con- 
tributions that bus can make to the success 
of a total transportation plan. This includes 
not only the established intercity and intra- 
city systems, but some exciting new methods 
of relieving the tremendous commuting prob- 
lems of urban centers. 

We believe real progress will be made when 
priority is given to improving today's systems 
rather than talking and philosophizing over a 
new technology which has yet to be developed 
and cannot contribute significantly during 
the next quarter century. Bus can serve as an 
efficient bridge between current transporta- 
tion systems to provide more effective service 
between any two points. 

Our job—yours and mine, management and 
labor—is to accentuate our positives. These 
include: 

Economical rates. 

Center city service. 

Safety, dependability and courtesy. 

Extreme flexibility. 

Bus flexibility is truly unlimited—highways 
go where people are—and bus follows the 
highways. It’s the only form of transporta- 
tion for thousands of small towns in our 
nation. 

Our industry has not been idle. We are 
vigorously working to improve our service and 
technology to better serve our customers. 
Significant improvements are in the design, 
development and testing stage. 

The turbine power era for bus will be a 
fact of life early in the seventies... bring- 
ing with it a technological breakthrough so 
significant that it could well represent a new 
mode, a new standard of highway transpor- 
tation. The Turbocruiser bus which is now 
being tested by Greyhound in passenger sery- 
ice is a new experience in comfort and de- 
pendability—a quiet ride and ecologically 
sound, Results to date are very encouraging. 

There are a number of other improvements 
now in the testing stage that will contribute 
to safety, offer our customers a better ride 
and increase our drivers’ ease in handling. 
For example, fully automatic transmissions, 
anti-skid devices, improved braking. 

We will have a better bus in the seven- 
ties . . . we will have a better bus driver. 
Today's driver is truly a professional and 
with improved techniques, he is getting bet- 
ter every day. 
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We need only the opportunity to show 
what the bus industry can do, to be in- 
cluded ... to be considered . . . and to be 
utilized where bus is clearly the most effi- 
cient means of transportation. 

Our job in the months ahead is to be more 
vocal—to foster and encourage a more posi- 
tive industry-wide esprit de corps ... and 
to see what a difference pride can make. 
Dollars and determination invested now in 
our industry can dramatically and expedi- 
tiously improve existing service and develop 
new concepts which are responsive to public 
carrier transportation needs of the seventies. 

Bus offers a solution to today’s problems 
which is practical ana workable in terms of 
today’s needs. We ask that associates in busi- 
ness, government and communications work 
with us to develop the resources of our in- 
dustry. A good beginning would be the 
change of legislation that would enable the 
102” bus . . . which has a proven safety rec- 
ord on the narrower streets of our cities ... 
to use the wide interstate highways. More 
people ride the 102” bus today in intracity 
transportaion systems than ride on the nar- 
rower and less comfortable intercity bus. 
Why shouldn't they also enjoy the same ad- 
vantages on the interstate highway system 
that they have helped to pay for? 

Finally and most important, our industry 
will rise or fall on how well we serve the 
public need. We must always give first prior- 
ity to the fact that everything begins and 
ends with the customer. While we serve mil- 
lions of people, there is no mass market in a 
service industry. We must serve our cus- 
tomers one at a time. If we are to prosper 
individually, our industry must prosper and, 
predictably, we must recognize that man- 
agement and labor share common problems 
and common opportunities. 


MAJORITY SUPPORTS SHIPMENT 
OF PHANTOM F-4 AIRCRAFT TO 
ISRAEL 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, 223 Mem- 
bers of the House today introduced iden- 
tical resolutions calling for the shipment 
of Phantom F-4 aircraft to Israel. A copy 
of the text of the House resolution fol- 
lows, together with the names of the 
cosponsors: 

RESOLUTION 

Calling for the shipment of Phantom F-4 
aircraft to Israel in order to maintain the 
arms balance in the Middle East. 

Whereas the Soviet Union is continuing to 
supply additional sophisticated weapons in- 
cluding advanced jet aircraft, and has de- 
ployed combat pilots, and other military per- 
sonnel in Egypt, and other Arab States; and 

Whereas these actions have seriously af- 
fected the military balance in the Middle 
East and increase the danger of war; and 

Whereas the aforementioned developments 
have encouraged certain Arab States to re- 
sist peace negotiations and to threaten the 
resumption of war; and 

Whereas this constitutes a grave threat 
to peace in the Middle East, prejudicial to 
the vital interests of the United States; and 

Whereas the policy of the United States as 
expressed by the President and the Congress 
of the United States is to maintain the arms 
balance in this region: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That— 

(1) The United States without further de- 
lay should take affirmative action on Israel's 
pending request for F-4 Phantom aircraft, 
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and provide such supporting equipment and 
assistance as are essential to maintain Israel's 
deterrent capability; 

(2) The United States Government should 
oppose any attempts at the United Nations 
to alter the meaning and effect of Security 
Council Resolution 242 of November 22, 1967, 
and should reaffirm the importance of secure 
and defensible borders as a vital element in 
a peace settlement to be negotiated by the 
parties themselves. 

Watkins M. Abbitt (Va.). 

Bella S. Abzug (N.Y.). 

Brock Adams (Wash.). 

Joseph P. Addabbo (N.Y.). 

Bill Alexander (Ark.). 

Glenn M. Anderson (Calif.). 

John B. Anderson (Ill.). 

William R. Anderson (Tenn.). 

Frank Annunzio (Il.). 

Bill Archer (Tex.). 

Thomas L. Ashley (Ohio). 

Herman Badillo (N.Y.). 

William A. Barrett (Pa.). 

Nick Begich (Alaska). 

Alphonzo Bell (Calif.). 

Bob Bergland (Minn.). 

Tom Beyilll (Ala.). 

Mario Biaggi (N.Y.). 

Edward G. Biester, Jr. (Pa.). 

Jonathan B. Bingham (N.Y.). 

Ben B. Blackburn (Ga.). 

John A. Biatnik (Minn.). 

Hale Boggs (La.). 

Edward P. Boland (Mass.). 

Richard Bolling (Mo.). 

John Brademas (Ind.). 

Frank J. Brasco (N.Y.). 

Jack Brinkley (Ga.). 

Jack Brooks (Tex.). 

William S. Broomfield (Mich.). 

Clarence J. Brown (Ohio). 

John Buchanan (Ala.). 

J. Herbert Burke (Fila.). 

James A. Burke (Mass.). 

Phillip Burton (Calif.). 

James A. Byrne (Pa.). 

Earle Cabell (Tex.). 

Hugh L. Carey (N.Y.). 

Charles J. Carney (Ohio). 

Tim Lee Carter (Ky.). 

Bob Casey (Tex.). 

Elford A, Cederberg (Mich.). 

Emanuel Celler (N.Y.). 

Donald D. Clancy (Ohio). 

Frank M. Clark (Pa.). 

Don H. Clausen (Calif.). 

Harold R. Collier (Tll.). 

George W. Collins (Tll.). 

Barber B. Conable, Jr. (N.Y.), 

Silvio O. Conte (Mass.). 

James C. Corman (Calif.). 

William R. Cotter (Conn,). 

R. Lawrence Coughlin (Pa.). 

Philip M. Crane (N1.). 

W. C. (Dan) Daniel (Va.). 

Dominick V. Daniels (N.J.). 

John W. Davis (Ga.). 

James J. Delaney (N.Y.). 

Frank E. Denholm (S. Dak.). 

John H. Dent (Pa.). 

Samuel L. Devine (Ohio). 

Harold D. Donohue (Mass.). 

Wm. Jennings Bryan Dorn (S.C.}. 

John G. Dow (N.Y.). 

Robert F. Drinan (Mass.). 

Thaddeus J. Dulski (N.Y.). 

John J. Duncan (Tenn.). 

Florence P, Dwyer (N.J.). 

Don Edwards (Calif.). 

Edwin W. Edwards (La.). 

Joshua Eilberg (Pa.). 

Edwin D. Eshleman (Pa.). 

Dante B. Fascell (Fla.). 

Hamilton Pish, Jr. (N.Y.). 

O. C. Fisher (Tex.). 

Daniel J. Flood (Pa.). 

Thomas S. Poley (Wash.). 

Gerald R, Ford (Mich.). 

William D. Ford (Mich.). 
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Edwin B. Forsythe (N.J.). 
Donald M. Fraser (Minn.), 
Bill Frenzel (Minn.). 
Richard H. Fulton (Tenn.). 
Don Fuqua (Fia.). 

Cornelius E. Gallagher (N.J.). 
Edward A. Garmatz (Md.). 
Joseph M. Gaydos (Pa.). 
Robert N. Giaimo (Conn.),. 
Sam Gibbons (Fia.). 

Barry M. Goldwater, Jr. (Calif.). 
Ella T. Grasso (Conn.). 
Edith Green (Oreg.). 
William J. Green (Pa.). 
Martha W. Griffiths (Mich.). 
James R., Grover, Jr. (N-Y.). 
Gilbert Gude (Md.). 

G. Elliott Hagan (Ga.). 
Seymour Halpern (N.Y.). 
James M. Hanley (N.Y.). 
Orval Hansen (Idaho). 
Michael Harrington (Mass.). 
Augustus F. Hawkins (Calif.). 
Wayne L. Hays (Ohio). 
Margaret M. Heckler (Mass.). 
Henry Helstoski (N.J.). 
Floyd V. Hicks (Wash.). 
Lawrence J. Hogan (Md.). 
Chet Holifield (Calif.). 
Frank Horton (N.Y.). 

W. R. Hull, Jr. (Mo.). 

John E. Hunt (N.J.). 
Richard H. Ichord (Mo.). 
Harold T. Johnson (Calif.). 
Joseph E. Karth (Minn.). 
William J. Keating (Ohio). 
Jack F. Kemp (N.Y.). 
Carleton J. King (N.Y.). 
Edward I. Koch (N-Y.). 

Dan Kuykendall (Tenn.). 
Peter N. Kyros (Maine). 
Norman F. Lent (N-Y.). 
Sherman P. Lloyd (Utah). 
Clarence D. Long (Md.). 
Manuel Lujan, Jr. (N. Mex.) . 
Paul N. McCloskey, Jr. (Calif.). 
Mike McCormack (Wash.). 
Joseph M. McDade (Pa.). 
James D. (Mike) McKevitt (Colo.). 
Stewart B. McKinney (Conn.). 
Ray J. Madden (Ind.). 

Lloyd Meeds (Wash.). 

Ralph H. Metcalfe (II1.). 
Robert H. Michel (T1.). 
Abner J. Mikva (N.). 

George P. Miller (Calif.). 
Joseph G. Minish (N.J.). 
John S. Monagan (Conn.). 
William S. Moorhead (Pa.). 
Thomas E. Morgan (Pa.). 

F. Bradford Morse (Mass.). 
John E. Moss (Calif.). 

John M. Murphy (N.Y.). 
John T. Myers (Ind.). 
Ancher Nelsen (Minn.). 
Robert N. C. Nix (Pa.). 
James G. O'Hara (Mich.). 
Thomas P, O'Neill, Jr. (Mass.). 
Otto E. Passman (La.). 
Edward J. Patten (N.J.). 
Thomas M. Pelly (Wash.). 
Claude Pepper (Fila.). 

Jerry L. Pettis (Calif.). 

Peter A. Peyser (N.Y.). 

Otis G. Pike (N.Y.). 
Alexander Pirnie (N-Y.). 

W. R. Poage (Tex.). 

Bertram L. Podell (N-Y.). 
Richard H. Poff (Va.). 
Melvin Price (Tll.). 

Robert Price (Tex). 

Roman C. Pucinski (Ill.). 
James H. (Jimmy) Quillen (Tenn.}. 
Tom Railsback (Til.). 
William J. Randall (Mo.). 
Charles B. Rangel (N-Y.). 
Thomas M, Rees (Calif.). 
Ogden R. Reid (N.Y.). 

Henry S. Reuss (Wis.). 

John J. Rhodes (Ariz.). 
Donald W. Riegle, Jr. (Mich.). 


Ray Roberts (Tex.). 

Peter W. Rodino, Jr. (N.J.). 
Robert A. Roe (N.J.). 

Paul G. Rogers (Fia.). 

Teno Roncalio (Wyo.). 

Fred B. Rooney (Pa.). 
Benjamin S. Rosenthal (N-Y.). 
William R. Roy (Kans.). 
Edward R. Roybal (Calif.). 
William F. Ryan (N.-Y.). 
Fernand J. St Germain (R.I.). 
Paul S. Sarbanes (Md.). 
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JOB SAFETY REGULATIONS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, an “Industrial Safety and 
Health Report,” published by the Center 
for Political Research, analyzes require- 
ments of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act. The procedures for record- 
keeping, inspections, and investigations 
need to be understod by employers, em- 
ployees, and public officials alike, if we 
are to attain the objective of safety on 
the job. 

Two CPR reports are of special value 
in understanding the regulations under 
the new law. I include them at this time 
for the information of my colleagues: 
[Industrial Safety and Health Report, Aug. 16 

to Aug. 31, 1971] 

STATUS REPORT: DISCLOSURE OF DOCUMENTS 

The availability of documents relating to 
the Inspections, Investigations, and Record- 
keeping provisions of the OSH Act (Section 
8) will become an increasingly important 
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issue for DOL-OSHA and HEW-—NIOSH.* 
Two questions which are of primary im- 
portance to unions, medical research and 
public interest groups are: 

l. Whether DOL-OSHA will continue to 
use the rule (developed in the Moundsville 
case) that inspection and related medical 
reports will be unavailable until after the 
expiration of the 15-day contest period, and 
only if no objections are filed within this 
time; and 

2. Whether HEW-NIOSH will defer to 
OSHA's legal advice on the disclosure of 
medical reports related to OSH activities. 

The resolution of these questions is highly 
significant in light of DOL's policy of restrict- 
ing public access to documents. To date, DOL 
has: 

Adopted the policy that information ex- 
empted from disclosure is the rule rather 
than the exception, thus placing the burden 
on the requestor of information to show why 
disclosure should be granted; 

Placed procedural burdens on the requestor 
of information, even where information 
access is available, by requiring the requestor 
to identify which specific documents he 
wants to inspect, and 

Physically limited a comprehensive inspec- 
tion of documents by placing them in OSHA 
regional offices, 


DOL REGULATIONS 


The regulations governing DOL-OSHA 
policy on the disclosure of information are 
based upon the public information provisions 
of the Administrative Procedures Act (5 USC 
552). The regulations, “Examinations and 
Copying of Labor Department Documents” 
(29 CFR 70; July 29, 1967), state that any 
person may inspect and copy any document 
“in the possession and custody of the U.S. 
Department of Labor” if, the documents are 
not exempted and if the specified procedures 
for disclosure are followed. 

According to the regulations, seven specific 
types of documents may be withheld: 

1. Anything designated secret by Executive 
Order in the interest of national defense or 
foreign policy, 

2. Anything relating solely to internal DOL 
personnel rules and practice, 

3. Anything specifically exempted by law, 

4. Any trade secrets, commercial or finan- 
cial information obtained from any person 
on a privileged or confidential basis, 

5. Interagency or intra-agency memoranda 
or letters, 

6. Personnel, medical or other files, the dis- 
closure of which would constitute a clearly 
unwarranted invasion of personal privacy, 

7. Investigatory files compiled for law en- 
forcement purposes. 

DOL regulations assert that documents 
within five of the listed categories (i.e., all 
except secret documents or anything specifi- 
cally exempted by law) may be made avail- 
able, “if [a DOL official authorized to disclose 
documents] determines that such availability 
furthers the public interest and does not 
impede any of the functions of the Labor 
Department.” 

Union, medical and other interests which 
allege a need to examine the totality of data 
behind an administrative action will confront 
these two criteria (public interest and unen- 
cumbered administrative functions) in sev- 
eral areas. 

PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS OF DOL’S “‘PUBLIC 

INTEREST” CRITERION 
DOL-OSHA officials must decide whether 


the overriding public interest . warrants 
making available the following information 
related to compliance operations: 

occupational injury and illness log in- 
formation backing up summaries; 


*Department of Labor-Occupational Safe- 
ty and Health Administration and HEW- 
National Institute of Occupational Safety 
and Health, 
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toxic content of industrial chemicals 
whose composition or formulae are within 
the realm of trade secrets of confidential and 
privileged commercial information; 

any correspondence between DOL and 
HEW, Environmental Protection Agency, 
Food and Drug Administration, or any other 
federal, state, or local agency concerning 
criteria, standards, compliance cases, medi- 
cal research or industrial surveys; 

any inspection file, report, or analysis 
which could involve an active enforcement 
case or any individual or corporate matter or 
privacy; or 

any continuing data on the progress of a 
case from the time when action initiates 
DOL entry into the issue until the time 
when the department decides to terminate 
its involvement, 


PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS OF DOL'’S “UNENCUM- 
BERED ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS” CRITERION 


Regulations promulgated pursuant to the 
APA are designed to keep the flow of in- 
formation from disrupting the normal duties 
of the agencies. Often they serve as a con- 
trol on the access to administrative informa- 
tion. 

Decentralization within DOL-OSHA means 
that 10 regional directors are custodians of 
operational documents relating to any fleld 
action, While the 10 directors hold delegated 
authority to make all determinations on a 
request for disclosure of information, the 
regulations prohibit review of his deeision. 
Recourse is available through a second re- 
quest to the Solicitor of Labor who makes a 
recommendation to the Under Secretary of 
Labor. While DOL-OSHA is in the early 
stages of operations, most determinations 
will be based on the Solicitor’s recommenda- 
tions. Therefore, availability of data will re- 
flect the department's cautions against pub- 
licizing any information which could be in- 
terpreted as interagency/intra-agency com- 
munications, enforcement proceedings, or 
matters of individual or corporate privacy. 

The regulations further require each DOL 
officer to keep available (locally and in 
D.C.) “a current index providing identify- 
ing information for the public as to any 
material in his possession or custody which 
is issued, adopted, or promulgated by 
him .. .” This must include: 

Any final opinions (concurrences and dis- 
sents), 

Any adjudicatory order, 

Any statement of policy or interpretation 
not published in the Federal Register, and 

Any administrative staff manual or in- 
struction that affects any member of the 
public. 

Significance; The importance of complete 
and informative indices is critical because, 
first, requests must specify the precise in- 
formation to be made available and, sec- 
ond, the officer’s authority to grant a request 
is related to his ability to find the document 
described. Thus, incomplete or unclear re- 
quests, based on information in indices or 
on secondary sources, can be denied on the 
technicality that APA procedural steps were 
not followed. 

Indices for OSHA documents are not 
ready, although the Solicitor’s Office cur- 
rently is serving as the assistance center for 
this type of query. There are no immediate 
plans to formalize regional information 
sources and none are expected until after 
the OSHA organization settles into normal 
operations, Even were this to occur, indices 
still would emphasize opinion-and-order 
data rather than interpretive or instruc- 
tional information. Thus, anyone requesting 
disclosure of DOL-OSHA data must know 
precisely what documents are to be dis- 
closed and what is the position of the offi- 
cial authorized to approve disclosure. 

COURT ACTION LEAVES ISSUE UNRESOLVED 


Wecksler v. Shultz (U.S. District Court, 
District of Columbia; No. 3549-69, Feb. 1, 
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1971) provides the major precedent to date 
on the issue but leaves questions unanswered. 

A group from Ralph Nader's Center for the 
Study of Responsive Law asked the Bureau 
of Labor Standards (LSB) for access to DOL’s 
reports on in-plant inspections conducted 
under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act. They specifically requested Inspectors’ 
Reports and Notices of Violations. LSB Di- 
rectors David Swankin in 1969 and George 
Guenther in 1970 denied the requests. 
Guenther refused access to “current” files, 
but was ready to grant access to “non-cur- 
rent” reports upon agreement that names of 
persons would not be disclosed, 

DOL’s opposition to disclosure was detailed 
in statements by Swankin, Guenther, Solici- 
tor of Labor, Laurence Silberman (now Under 
Secretary of Labor) and Chief of the Contract 
Safety Division Eugene Newman (now act- 
ing director of DOL-OSHA Office of 
Compliance) : 

Release of the reports would violate the 
employer-government cooperative trust, since 
inspection data was obtained under agree- 
ment that the information would remain 
confidential; 

Reports of inspectors were internal DOL 
working papers; and 

Reports were compiled for purposes of en- 
forcing the public contract service laws. 

The court held that LSB failed to meet 
the burden of showing that the records were 
exempt under the provisions of the APA or 
DOL regulations: 

“Nothing in the records sought is a trade 
secret or commercial or financial informa- 
tion ... or is an internal memorandum... 
or is an investigatory file compiled for law 
enforcement purposes within the meaning 
of... [the provisions of the APA].” 

The court’s finding for Wecksler in this 
case simply means that DOL did not legally 
withhold the Walsh-Healey inspection re- 
ports which were requested. While it is 
doubtful that DOL-OSHA would use the same 
arguments to withhold inspection reports 
prepared under the OSH Act, free access to 
related documentation is still unresolved. The 
court asserted that the governmental agency 
must prove documents were protected by 
exemptions. DOL regulations and policy as- 
serted that information exempted from dis- 
closure was the rule rather than the excep- 
tion (Le., that the burden was on the re- 
questor to show why disclosure should be 
granted). 

Implications: The OSHA information gov- 
erned by DOL’s “Public Interest” criteria re- 
lates to one or more of the three primary ex- 
emptions noted in Wecksler; internal memo- 
randa, matters of individual or corporate pri- 
vacy, and investigatory files. The courts de- 
termine whether exemptions are lawful by 
considering questions such as the distinc- 
tion between recorded facts and recommend- 
ed opinions, the terms under which poten- 
tially incriminating information is provided, 
the generally accessibility of data on indus- 
trial processes, and the relationship between 
report data and enforcement proceedings. 

Despite these guidelines, the court judg- 
ments reflect only what is not exempt. Prece- 
dent, therefore, is of minimal value because 
the ultimate decision rests on the court's in 
camera (in judge's chambers) examination of 
the documents and because only the reasons 
favoring disclosure are ever known. 

An example of this is the “intervenors” 
portion of the Wecksler case, involving the 
Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union. OCAW requested disclosure of 
a specific accident report on an explosion 
and fire at the Shell Oil and Chemical Com- 
pany’s Deer Park, Tex. refinery. They also 
asked the court for a declaration that similar 
investigative reports be subject to the APA 
disclosure provisions. 

After reviewing the report in chambers, 
the court found, “. . . the Deer Park report 
to be exempt from disclosure under the pro- 
visions of 5 USC 522(b) (4).” The court con- 
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cluded that the report contained either 
(without specifying which) trade secrets or 
confidential private, commercial or financial 
information, and therefore a general declara- 
tion was not warranted. 

The Wecksler case has also served to high- 
light DOL’s administrative actions in the 
face of an adverse (to DOL) court ruling on 
information disclosure. The Walsh-Healey 
inspection records which Wecksler wanted to 
examine were all returned to the regional 
offices across the country. Thus a compre- 
hensive examination was rendered highly 
impractical by virtue of location. The Nader 
group has had to be content with only a 
partial review of the records in question. 


[Industrial Safety and Health Report, Sept. 1 
to Sept. 15, 1971] 
NIOSH Process AND PRIORITIES FOR CRITERIA 
DEVELOPMENT 


The primary function of NIOSH—to de- 
velop criteria upon which occupational safety 
and health standards may be based—is re- 
flected in the agency's allocation of fiscal 
1972 funds: about 69 per cent, or $18.3 mil- 
lion of the $24.5 million total, will go for 
criteria and standards development. In June, 
NIOSH Director Marcus Key said that pri- 
ority would be given to research dealing with 
toxic materials and harmful physical agents. 


PROCEDURES 


The process by which NIOSH will develop 
criteria for standards consists of four basic 
stages; setting priorities, pre-research lit- 
erature and knowledge survey, basic research 
(if necessary), and processing information 
into acceptable criteria. 

The NIOSH organizational units chiefly 
involved in this process are the Office of 
Health Surveillance (Priorities Evaluation 
Branch), the Office of Research and Stand- 
ards Development, and the Division of 
Laboratories and Criteria Development. 

The objective of the criteria development 
process is to produce criteria documents on 
particular chemical and physical agents. A 
criteria package is composed of five sepa- 
rate but inter-related documents for each 
agent: 

1. Hazard criteria document—an analysis 
of the dose-effect relationships and safe levels 
of exposure. 

2. Engineering criteria document—an 
analysis of necessary engineering controls in- 
cluding monitoring, testing, and personal 
protective equipment. 

3. Background information document—a 
complete information guide on hazard 
criteria and engineering controls. 

4. Evaluation manual—an evaluation pro- 
cedural guide for compliance officers. 

5. Good procedures and practices manual— 
a specifically designed manual for occupa- 
tional groups and industries dealing with 
engineering control methodology in detail, 
and with specific engineering criteria not 
covered in the engineering document. 

The first three documents comprise the 
basic criteria package, while the latter two 
are designed to standardize, as much as 
possible, evaluation and good practices 
procedures. 

Priorities Development: The Priorities Eval- 
uation Branch of the Office of Health Sur- 
veillance will develop a priorities system 
based on the following information: 

The annual list of all Known toxic sub- 
stances, 

A review of chemical production figures to 
determine trends in production and to iden- 
tify new chemicals introduced to the market, 

An evaluation of hazards by NIOSH staff to 
rate hazards on the basis of severity of ac- 
tion and illness, 

Population by type of plant and plant size, 

Information of population exposure for 
NIOSH surveillance data and plant size, 

Data from state and local agencies that 
are a part of the NIOSH surveillance pro- 
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gram and others, with the necessary data 
on incidence and prevalence, 

Health statistics from HEW’s Health Sery- 
ices and Menta] Health Administration on 
incidence and prevalence, 

Data from NIOSH and the literature to 
determine the quantity of material being 
used in industry, 

A professional in-house evaluation to esti- 
mate new areas of concern and hazards that 
may not be visible in other sources, 

A professional extramural evaluation to 
estimate new areas of concern and hazards 
that may not be visible in other sources, and 

Requests for determinations of toxic levels 
which will generate new information of toxic 
chemicals. 

This information is then grouped into 
six indices: 

1. Trend Index, based upon estimates of 
changes in the use of chemical or physical 
agents. 

2. Disability Index, based upon an agent's 
toxicity and severity of action, and type of 
illness produced. 

3. Population Index, based upon projections 
from a valid sample of U.S. industry to esti- 
mate the number of workers potentially ex- 
posed to a hazard. 

4. Incidence and Prevalence Index, the 
correlation of occupational illnesses with 
specific agents and physical conditions. 

5. Quantity Index, estimates of quantity of 
& particular chemical or physical agent to 
which a worker may be exposed. 

6. Visibility Index, the consideration of 
the subjective evaluation of professional 
safety and health personnel in all levels of 
government and industry and visible concern 
of workers and the public. 

Once the information has been grouped 
into the six Indices, it undergoes a priority 
evaluation based on computer analysis of the 
comparative data. The priority list is reviewed 
by the Department of Labor whose com- 
ments and suggestions are incorporated into 
the priority evaluation program. 

This priority-setting process may be short- 
ened, especially for those agents and sub- 
stances on which a great deal of work has 
already been done. A case in point are the 
10 priority substances specified for criteria 
development during the current year; asbes- 
tos, beryllium, carbon monoxide, fiberglass, 
heat, lead, mercury, noise, silica, and ultra 
violet light. According to Dr. Charles Powell, 
(Director, NIOSH Office of Research and 
Standards Development) a substantial 
amount of work had already been done on 
these substances and agents prior to the 
establishment of NIOSH. Based upon this 
work, much of which was done by NIOSH’s 
predecessor, the Bureau of Occupational Safe- 
ty and Health (BOSH), the 10 priority agents 
were selected. 

During 1969 BOSH developed a priority 
rating system which was an unrefined ver- 
sion of the current NIOSH system. At the 
October 1969 meeting of the Industrial Hy- 
giene Foundation, Andrew D. Hosey (then 
director of the BOSH Division of Criteria 
and Standards Development) outlined the 
system along with findings for 183 chemical 
and physical agents. Each substance was 
rated and given a priority number (see Ho- 
sey’s paper reprinted in the Journal of Oc- 
cupational Medicine, Vol. 12, No. 2, February 
1970). Although NIOSH is currently using 
the BOSH priorities as a guide to its present 
and future work, it will not necessarily adopt 
the BOSH order of priorities. 

Pre-Research Literature and Knowledge 
Survey: Following the establishment of 
priorities, the Office of Research and Stand- 
ards Development (Toxicity and Research 
Analysis Branch) will conduct a preliminary 
evaluation of literature and other sources to 
determine the current level of knowledge on 
priority substances. If the current level of 
knowledge is insufficient, NIOSH will estab- 
lish a schedule of management priorities and 
an estimate of time and resources necessary 
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to develop the information for the criteria 
document. 

At this point, an evaluation is made of 
the substances to be included on the annual 
list of known toxic materials; the list is 
published and along with all supporting 
documents stored in the Information Storage 
and Retrieval System. 

A comprehensive literature review is then 
made of those priority substances for which 
there is insufficient criteria development 
knowledge. 

A criteria development coordinator for 
each criteria document will be responsible 
for: 

—monitoring any contracts which have 
been let for his particular criteria document, 

—coordinating the in-house development 
of the particular criteria, and 

—providing the logistics for an in-house 

oview by a committee of experts. 

The comprehensive literature survey may 
uncover the necessary information upon 
which criteria may be developed and no addi- 
tional research will be required. If, on the 
other hand, the survey reveals inadequate 
information, additional research will be per- 
formed by the Division of Laboratories and 
Criteria Development in Cincinnati. 

Research; Should a particular substance 
or agent require additional research, the Divi- 
sion of Laboratories will conduct all or any 
one of the following: 

Additional literature search, 

Internal laboratory research, 

Internal epidemiological research, 

Awarding of research contracts, and 

Providing for external research grants. 

This effort is geared to produce all or any 
one of the following: 

Dose-response relationships to determine 
exposure levels which are safe and the bio- 
logical affect of exposure, 

Data on protective equipment and control 
or technological procedures to be used in 
connection with a hazard, 

Exposure monitoring procedures, 

Type and frequency of medical examina- 
tions or other tests made available by em- 
ployers, and 

Labels and other appropriate forms of 
warning. 

Criteria Formulation and Development: 
After all required information on a sub- 
stance or physical agent has been gathered, 
additional steps are involved: 

A final in-house review of the information 
available from the literature and/or the 
research. 

Intramural recommendations for the de- 
velopment of the criteria document are 
made, 

An intramural committee will consider the 
data and indicate actions for the implemen- 
tation of criteria, e.g., determine the level 
of exposure that will be acceptable or the 
best methods for engineering control, 

The criteria coordinator, with staff as- 
sistance, will prepare the criteria document, 

An in-house review of the document for 
completeness, format, and technical ac- 
curacy, 

A review of the document by a nationally- 
recognized committee of professionals (a dif- 
ferent extramural committee will be ap- 
pointed for each criteria document), 

Another review by the intramural com- 
mittee to consider recommendations of the 
extramural committee, 

A final in-house review of the document 
for completeness, format and technical 
accuracy. 

An overall review of the document before 
being sent to the Secretary of HEW, and 

A review by the Department of Labor be- 
fore being promulgated into a permanent 
standard. 

Estimated Costs: The estimated contract 
costs for a literature survey are from $20,- 
000 to $40,000. Another $20,000 to $40,000 is 
the estimated cost of completing a criteria 
document containing recommended stand- 
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ards. The total cost therefore would be from 
$40,000 to $80,000 per criteria document, 

Estimated Time Considerations: Depend- 
ing upon the amount of information avail- 
able, the average time involved for the com- 
plete development of a criteria document 1s 
approximately nine months. 

It has been estimated that after NIOSH is 
fully operable (in about two years) it will 
be able to produce from 20 to 30 criteria doc- 
uments per year given the presently pro- 
jected levels of funding. 


OUTLOOK 


Given the current and projected budget 
level, and with the current state of knowl- 
edge, it is reasonable to assume that the de- 
velopment of permanent occupational health 
standards will be a slow and costly process. 
Even at the rate of 30 permanent standards 
per year, it will take a decade to complete 
the necessary work on those substances for 
which Threshold Limit Values have been 
established. 

In an attempt to shorten this process, 
NIOSH plans to develop criteria for the 
promulgation of interim standards. This 
“quick and dirty method,” as the NIOSH 
people call it, would take all available infor- 
mation on a substance and use it as an in- 
terim or emergency measure to be refined 
at a later date. 

When one considers that there are some 
15,000 possible toxic substances in the work- 
places of the United States, even this interim 
effort may not be adequate. 

The massiveness of the criteria and stand- 
ards development task has led one partici- 
pant to comment, “To completely document 
all real hazards and fill gaps in research 
would require a tenfold increase in the level 
of expenditures for the next decade. Even 
then the problem may not be effectively 
solved.” 

In addition to the problem of financial 
resources, a major factor is the availability 
of highly trained technical, medical, and 
managerial personnel. While it can be as- 
sumed that NIOSH has the potential to ac- 
quire the additional technical and medical 
talents necessary, this may not be the case 
for managerial and administrative staff. 
NIOSH’s success in the development of cri- 
teria will largely depend upon how well it 
can manage and administer the technical 
information it develops. This task will re- 
quire an expansion of personnel who have a 
high level of administrative skills along with 
the necessary technical background, 


LABOR WAKES UP—LET US GET 
TO WORK 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago-South Suburban News, an in- 
dependent publication primarily serving 
the black communities in the south end 
of Chicago and adjacent suburban areas, 
carried a very effective and dramatic edi- 
torial in its October 16 issue. The edi- 
torial discussed the need for cooperation 
from labor unions with phase II of the 
President’s economic plan. 

The editorial follows: 

LABOR WAKES Up—Ler’s Ger To Worx 

Labor leaders agreed Tuesday to serve as 
labor representatives on the 15-member Pay 
Board that will regulate changes in pay dur- 
ing Phase II of President Nixon’s economic 


plan. The leaders, including the heretofore 
recalcitrant George Meany, agreed to help 
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after receiving Nixon's assurances that the 
government will not interfere with the de- 
cisions of the three-sided panel. 

The Pay Board will set general rules— 
called guidelines, criteria, or standards—and 
will regulate changes in pay after the cur- 
rent wage-price freeze thaws. The Board is 
composed of equal numbers of representa- 
tives from labor, management and the gen- 
eral public. 

We are delighted that organized labor 
has, at long last, decided to cooperate. The 
economy, with all its problems and/or re- 
wards, certainly affects workers, we cannot 
imagine why it has taken this long for labor 
to “get its thing together.” 

Now that labor has joined the “main- 
stream” once more, we foresee that the Pay 
Board may accomplish much more than it is 
designed to do. In the long run, the Pay 
Board may act as an initial arbiter of labor 
disputes—before they reach the stage where 
negotiators must be called in anyway. The 
Boarc may also exert a very powerful influ- 
ence on the “demands” of labor, and on the 
“stubbornness” of management, 

All in all, the President's economic pro- 
gram may influence the entire face of the 
economy, not just for the period in which 
it is in effect, but for years to come. We sus- 
pect that this fact was the major reason 
why many labor leaders were so hesitant 
to get inyolved. Perhaps they foresaw that 
much of the union rhetoric of the past, and 
many of labor's past methods for gaining 
needed changes, would become obsolete if 
everybody—labor, management and the pub- 
lic alike—were to realize that they are all 
in the economic-soup together. 

Now that that realization has come, we 
urge everybody to get on with the job at 
hand—supporting the President in his cou- 
rageous and innovative efforts to shore up 
our faltering economy. 


MORE ON THE PRAYER AMENDMENT 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, op- 
position to the proposed constitutional 
amendment regarding prayer in public 
buildings continues to grow as evidenced 
by the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the September 26 issue of the 
Des Moines Sunday Register: 


PUBLIC PRAYERS 


The controversy over the proposed “prayer 
amendment” to the Constitution has flared 
up again, with a group of religious leaders 
spearheading a counter-offensive to block 
the measure in Congress. Supporters of the 
amendment persuaded enough representa- 
tives to sign a petition that removed the pro- 
posal from the Judiciary Committee and 
brought it to the House floor. 

The proposed amendment states that 
“nothing in the Constitution shall abridge 
the right of persons lawfully assembled, in 
any public building which is supported in 
whole or in part through the expenditure of 
public funds, to participate in nondenomina- 
tional prayer.” 

The proposal is a slap at the Supreme 
Court, which nearly a decade ago ruled that 
classroom prayers ordered by state or school 
Officials violated the First Amendment. That 
amendment guarantees both freedom of reli- 
gious belief and freedom from a state-estab- 
lished church. 

The religious leaders opposed to the pro- 
posed prayer amendment pointed out that 
the court decision does not prohibit volun- 
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tary praying. They expressed fear of govern- 
ment intrusion into religious affairs if the 
proposed amendment is approved, thus erod- 
ing the First Amendment guarantee against 
an established religion. In both instances, 
churchmen touched key questions in the con- 
troversy. 

Although most denominations engage in 
corporate supplications, prayer is primarily 
a personal response to God or some other 
spirit or being beyond self. As such, it ought 
not be a political issue, a legally imposed 
policy or a patriotic exercise. 

Some of the best advice on prayer was 
given in the Sermon on the Mount, as re- 
corded in Matthew’s Gospel. There Christ 
says: 

“And when you pray, you must not be like 
the hypocrites; for they love to stand and 
pray in the synagogue and at the street 
corners, that they may be seen by men. Truly, 
I say to you, they have their reward. 

“But when you pray, go into your room 
and shut your door and pray to your Father 
who isin secret; and your Father who sees in 
secret will reward you. 

“And in praying do not heap up empty 
phrases as the Gentiles do; for they think 
that they will be heard for their many 
words.” 

Those passages should be required reading 
for congressmen who want to exploit reli- 
gious devotions for political ends. 


UNITED NATIONS SUPPORT 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am deeply troubled by those inside and 
outside of government who are threat- 
ening to retaliate against the United 
Nations for its action on Chinese rep- 
resentation by cutting back our contribu- 
tion to that organization. Nothing could 
be more shortsighted than for us to in- 
stitute a policy of financial blackmail for 
the U.N. There is no cause for surprise 
whatsoever in that the U.N. rejected 
an American policy which has been 
wholly unrealistic from the start. The 
inherent, basic contradiction in the 
President’s effort to reconcile with the 
People’s Republic of China while simul- 
taneously maintaining a seat for Taiwan 
in the U.N. was always clear, and to use 
the fact that a majority of member na- 
tions have refused to accept this contra- 
diction as an excuse to scuttle the United 
Nations is irrational. 

Last week more than 100 members of 
the House pledged our continued support 
for full U.S. funding of the United Na- 
tions regardless of the outcome of the 
vote on China. I was particularly pleased 
to receive in today’s mail a letter from 
Ambassador George Bush enclosing a 
copy of his statement to the U.N. Fifth 
Committee. He said then: 

I want to insure this committee that the 
Administration of President Nixon is not 
threatening the United Nations, or planning 
financial reprisals for any political contin- 
gency here. On the contrary, as I think I have 
just made plain, we want the U.N.’s finances 


to be rescued from their present precarious 
state. 


I urge Ambassador Bush and his su- 
periors in the executive branch to re- 
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affirm these words once again. I urge him 
to repeat firmly his warning that we 
should “never allow these differences of 
ours to overshadow our common in- 
terest in the search for peaceful solu- 
tions. Let's be glad we have a fruitful 
clash of words instead of a mortal clash 
of arms. Let’s not wear away the fabric 
of trust in this place by threatening each 
other with reprisals or imputing mali- 
cious motives to each other. Let us re- 
member the common interest that 
brought us here in the first place, and let 
us cooperate to save that interest— 
financially and in every other way.” 


GEORGIA’S YOUTH CONSERVA- 
TIONIST OF THE YEAR 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1971 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, many of my 
colleagues share my enthusiasm for 
hunting, and because of this I would like 
to call to your attention the fine article 
from the Georgia Game & Fish magazine 
written by a young lady from the First 
District, Miss Donna Ash of Oliver, 
Screven County, Ga. 

It is believed that Miss Ash’s concern 
for conservation and her having been 
named the Georgia Sportsman’s Federa- 
tion Youth Conservationist of the Year in 
1970 makes her fine article on dove shoot- 
ing interesting and appealing to even the 
seasoned sportsman. 

The article follows: 

My First Dove SHOOT 
(By Donna Ash) 

I eagerly looked forward to trying my luck 
in hunting this tricky dun grey bird, weigh- 
ing not more than 4 to 6 ounces, known as 
the mourning dove. On brief hunts I had gone 
with my father when I was younger—but 
then I was considered too inexperienced to 
take a stand. For the past two years my 
invitation seemed to always end with a last 
minute rush—and for various reasons I was 
left at home. 

This time I eliminated all the excuses and 
persuaded my father to take me with him. 
When he came out loaded with his shells 
and gun, I was waiting in the truck like an 
immovable object. Besides who could tell the 
boys from the girls with all the long hair this 
day and time, much less the camouflaged 
clothing? 

I was dropped off in an out of way place 
to be as inconspicuous as possible, At least 
I had graduated from the role of a “retriever.” 

It was a beautiful afternoon, the sky was 
a lovely shade of clear blue with just a few 
wispy clouds floating by. The nippy breeze 
was just enough to keep the bright sun from 
being uncomfortable. 

I surveyed the area for a good stand, There 
was an excellent place beside a hedge-covered 
fence separating a pond surrounded by scat- 
tered saplings from a cornfield stripped with 
rye grass. Across the fleld the pine trees were 
gently swaying as if nodding approval of my 
presence. 

Soon the doves started swooping into the 
field. I was now in shooting position trying 
to take steady aim at that dipping, dodging 
bundle of feathers, feeling obligated to beat 
the average in shooting! Now I could tell at 
a glance why this little bird could make a 
hunter feel at war with himself. 

Suddenly there was such a burst of rapid 


fire shooting across the field, it sounded like 
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a minor war and I was in the midst of it all. 
I didn't know whether to hit the ground, run, 
or shoot, In my excited state, every gun 
seemed to be pointed in my direction. 
Whew—that brief session seemed about an 
hour long. I gave a sight of relief—I was 
completely out of range from other hunters 
and apparently I was not the intended target! 

My attention was now turned to a more 
important matter, the doves. They were dart- 
ing in at regular intervals, even if I were 
not looking in the right direction I could soon 
tell when doves were entering, by the burst 
of gunfire across the field. By this time I'd 
begun to get the hang of things. I'd shoot 
swiftly at a flying bundie of feathers when- 
ever the opportunity presented itself. To my 
amazement I soon discovered it was easier 
to kill a mess of skeet than dove. 

A lone dove was circling the field slowly. 
Several doves had already been feathered 
through my continued efforts and I was de- 
termined not to let this one get away. I 
started aiming when the dove came from 
behind some trees. I held my fire until he 
was almost opposite me, guickly now I 
squeezed the trigger. The dove folded in 
flight and hit the ground. Some one yelled, 
“You got ‘im Donna.” 

I had a great time and also proved that 
the U.S. average of 7.9 shots per bird is fairly 
accurate. I can now understand why the 
dove is such a popular game bird. It not only 
provides a source of excellent meat, but is an 
exciting sport for the hunter plus giving 
man an opportunity to see nature at its 
finest. 


THE LATE JAMES G. FULTON 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, since the 
death of our colleague, Representative 
James G. Fulton, on October 6, there 
have been many tributes paid him as 
a legislator and as a man. 

The esteem in which he was held by 
the residents of Allegheny County in 
Pennsylvania, is reflected in this formal 
resolution adopted by the board of 
county commissioners. I insert the res- 
olution into the Recorp for the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the untimely passing of U.S. Rep- 
resentative James G, Fulton has left our 
community, state and nation bereft of a dis- 
tinguished public servant and friend of all 
people; and 

Whereas, during his remarkable career as 
a public servant, he exemplified the highest 
ideals and finest traditions of our nation; 
and 

Whereas, this career of nearly 40 years in- 
cluded service to community and nation, in 
war and peace, in the Pennsylvania State 
Senate, in the United States Navy and in 
14 terms as a U.S. Congressman; and 

Whereas, in his many years in public of- 
fice, Representative Fulton made the needs 
of his constituents his principle and put 
aside partisanship in their interests; and 

Whereas, no cause was too great nor no 
problem of a troubled citizen too inconse- 
quential to win his sympathy and attention; 
and 

Whereas, because of this dedication to our 
collective and individual interests, our coun- 
ty and its people are better for the long years 
of sacrifice and service by Representative 
Fulton, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that this 
Board of County Commissioners join with 
the people he served so well in mourning the 
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passing of Representative James G. Fulton 
and express condolences to the surviving 
members of his family, and 

Be it further resolved that this Board take 
the initiative to order the official action re- 
quired to pay appropriate final honors con- 
sistent with the office Representative Fulton 
held and the service he rendered in it. 

Resolved and enacted this 7th day of Oc- 
tober, 1971, County of Allegheny. 

Approved: 

F. B. CARPENTER, 
Chief Clerk- 


AUTISM 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most difficult and least understood 
of all childhood diseases is autism, a 
handicap which causes untold anguish to 
families. Children afflicted with autism 
require special treatment and care. Many 
are unable to speak or relate to other 
individuals. When a child has autism, he 
is legitimately handicapped and the long 
years of care are an acute and unending 
expense for his parents. 

There is a great deal of controversy 
about whether autism is a physical or 
emotional illness, or both. Whatever the 
cause, the effect is that an autistic child 
has little change of ever leading a nor- 
mal life, or even a somewhat sheltered 
life unless proper treatment is available. 
But proper treatment is prohibitively 
expensive. 

Therefore, I have written to Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare El- 
liot Richardson asking him to include 
autistic children under the regulations 
of the Developmental Disabilities Act of 
1970. This act would provide guidance, 
treatment, and training for these chil- 
dren and would be of immeasurable as- 
sistance to themselves and their families. 

Secretary Richardson has responded by 
stating that the question is being “care- 
fully examined.” The question of includ- 
ing autism has not only to be examined, 
but also acted upon so that autistic chil- 
dren will receive the help they need from 
this legislation. I include at this point 
my letter to Secretary Richardson and 
his response: 

SEPTEMBER 10, 1971. 
Hon. ELLIOT RICHARDSON, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: It is my understand- 
ing that your Department is presently prepar- 
ing regulations to carry out the Develop- 
mental Disabilities Act of 1970. 

Could you please tell me the status of the 
present regulations. In addition, I would be 
interested in knowing whether autistic chil- 
dren are to be included under these regula- 
tions, Autistic children are severely ill. Many 
feel that their disability may stem from 
brain damage or a physiological imbalance. 
Whatever the cause of this illness, the fact 
remains that autistic children are in fact un- 
able to lead normal lives. They are handi- 
capped and without intensive medical treat- 
ment their prognosis for leading even a mini- 
mal functionary existence is extremely poor. 


I look forward to your early response. 
Yours sincerely, 


MICHAEL J. HARRINGTGs, 
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THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., October 5, 1971. 
Hon, MICHAEL J, HARRINGTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. HARRINGTON: Thank you for your 
letter of September 10, expressing your inter- 
est In the Developmental Disabilities Pro- 
gram (P.L. 91-517) and the inclusion of 
autistic children under the proposed regula- 
tions. 

The question you raised is being care- 
fully examined as part of the development 
of regulations and policies to implement the 
Developmental Disabilities Program. We plan 
to complete preparation of the regulations in 
proposed rule making form soon. Prior to the 
adoption of these proposed regulations, con- 
sideration will be given to all comments sub- 
mitted to the Department. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
ErLIoT L. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 


ALASKANS ARE CONCERNED ABOUT 
NUCLEAR TESTS ON AMCHITKA 
ISLAND 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, today, the 
Atomic Energy Commission announced 
that President Nixon has given the af- 
firmative order to proceed with the nu- 
clear test on Amchitka Island. 

I am deeply distressed and disap- 
pointed that the President would take 


such action despite the fact that several 
legitimate questions regarding the feasi- 
bility and safety of such a test go un- 
answered. The President as well as the 
Atomic Energy Commission has, to date, 
refused to answer the questions I raised 
in testimony before the AEC as well as 
in communications to the White House 
and the Commission. 

Alaskans are concerned about project 
Cannikin and several groups have al- 
ready made their positions known. The 
Alaska State Medical Association has 
recently met in Anchorage and has 
passed the following resolution : 

The Executive Committee of the Alaska 
State Medical Association at its September 
meeting discussed a resolution offered by 
Doctor Tom Harrison of Anchorage regard- 
ing the Amchitka nuclear test. Because of 
the importance of the matter it was felt 
that the entire seventeen member Council 
be polled. 

At the October Executive Committee meet- 
ing, results of the poll indicated a 2-1 ma- 
jority in favor of releasing the following 
resolution: 

Whereas the experimental detonation of 
nuclear devices for use in military planning 
can only result in injury and death to present 
and future generations, 

Whereas the experimental detonation of 
nuclear devices in a geologically unstable 
area of continental drift (Amchitka Island) 


represents an immediate and/or delayed 
threat to the health and security of Alaskans. 

Whereas the Alaska State Medical Associa- 
tion and its members are committed to pres- 
ervation of the health of Alaskans and the 
prevention of injury, death and deleterious 
genetic alteration, 
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Therefore be it resolved, that the Alaska 
State Medical Association demand that the 
U.S. Government desist from the current 
Cannikin nuclear test and future nuclear 
testing in Alaska. 


A BARRIER-FREE ENVIRONMENT 
FOR THE AGING 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, although there has been a great 
deal of public attention to the general 
needs of the elderly during recent years, 
far too little attention has been given to 
the design of the facilities in which we 
expect a large portion of the elderly to 
live in their last years. A young assistant 
professor in the Department of Design 
and Environmental Analysis of the Col- 
lege of Human Ecology at Cornell Uni- 
versity—in my congressional district— 
has recently testified before the Senate 
Special Committee on the Aging and em- 
phasized the tremendous need for “bar- 
rier-free’ environment for the aging, 
Since the elderly—and the handi- 
capped—have special needs, facilities 
built for their use should prove adaptable 
to those needs. 

Far too often, nursing facilities are 
built for the convenience of the contrac- 
tor or designer, rather than for the con- 
venience of the anticipated residents. The 
Federal Government could be of major 
assistance if it set out to define the needs 
of the elderly in this respect, and then 
assist in promulgating proper design 
standards for future nursing home con- 
struction and renovation. With the White 
House Conference on the Aging sched- 
uled to conyene in late November, it is 
especially fitting that we consider Mr. 
Koncelik’s testimony in the light of an 
urgent social problem. The full text of 
his remarks follows, and I hope it will be 
of interest to many of my colleagues: 

Senators, The issue of a barrier-free envi- 
ronment for the aging and the handicapped is 
really a very broad one. At first glance, one 
might consider the definition is either the 
aging or the handicapped or both should be 
able to negotiate a physical space without 
being impeded by either the environment it- 
self or components of the environment. In 
other words, any environment should provide 
free unobstructed movement for everyone. 
Certainly this is part of the definition of 
“barrier free”, but not all of it in my 
estimation. 

To my mind, a barrier-free environment for 
the aging (especially the ill aging) and the 
handicapped also includes the provision of a 
supportive effect: supportive or normal hu- 
man function. As a person becomes depend- 
ent upon his environment for support, the 
physical environment, as well as other com- 
ponents of the milieu, should be so designed 
as to lend this support without stealing inde- 
pendence or encouraging further disability. 

I speak to this issue primarily from my 


experience as a project director of research 
now in progress in which a team of designers 
and behavioral scientists is working together 
to establish a greater understanding of the 
interface of physical environment and hu- 
man behavior in long term care institutions 
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for the aging. These projects have enjoyed 
the cooperation of eight institutions in the 
upper New York State area and one in New 
York City.* Although the data from the 
projects is not yet completely collated and 
analyzed, you may find some of our observa- 
tions interesting from the standpoint of a 
broadly defined concept of “barriers.” 

1. An elderly woman in her eighties, fully 
capable of interaction with others, sits alone 
in a solarium which is capable of being oc- 
cupied by fifty or sixty people. She does not 
have the opportunity of talking with people 
very frequently because there are so many 
public spaces in the institution in which 
she lives that maximum occupancy (all 
spaces filled with patients: including the 
nonambulatory) would be 6.5 people per day. 

2. In this facility, very few patients use 
the dining room any longer. Most of them 
are in geriatric wheel chairs which are too 
large and bulky to fit beneath the surface 
of the tables chosen for the dining area. 
Reaching food from these chairs is difficult 
and for someone with advanced arthritis, 
embarrassing. Most of the patients now eat 
in their rooms or in the hallways outside 
their rooms missing the therapeutic value of 
interaction with their friends over the highly 
anticipated daily meals. 

3. In this facility a patient is not allowed 
to hang pictures or personal memorabilia on 
the walls for fear—on the part of the admin- 
istration and the maintenance staff—that he 
or she will mar the surfaces of the wall even 
though some residency in this long term care 
facility has been recorded at three years. 

4. An elderly gentleman is taken for dis- 
oriented when the light in the hallway of 
his facility does not permit him to see his 
own room's door on a corridor with perhaps 
twenty doors. 

5. A patient nearest the window, in a 
facility with one particular furniture ar- 
rangement, is quite possessive about who 
“owns” the right to control the available 
light and air circulation. Although she is 
quite robust, her roommate is not and is 
constantly wearing sweaters in order to re- 
main in her room. Locations of chairs next 
to beds also may be treated in this manner, 
even if there is one comfortable lounge chair 
per room. 

6. In comparing two extended care facili- 
ties with about the same number of beds and 
same staff size; one facility had rooms that 
allowed patients to be visible to the nursing 
staff as they briskly walked through the hallis 
while in the other, a nurse had to enter the 
room of a patient to see the patient, usually 
triggering a conversation about that person’s 
condition. 

I could continue almost indefinitely with 
observations and anecdotal evidence of this 
kind. We have recorded 169 interviews, con- 
ducted 103 “behavior mapping” observations 
in public space, and shot over 500 photo- 


*Isabella Geriatric Center, New York City; 
Auburn Nursing Home, Auburn, New York; 
Cortland Nursing Home, Cortland, New York; 
Chenango Bridge Nursing Home, Chenango, 
New York; Elcor Nursing Home, Horseheads, 
New York; Riverview Manor Nursing Home, 
Owego, New York; St. Camillus Nursing Home 
Co., Inc., Syracuse, New York, Steuben 
County Infirmary, Bath, New York; Tomp- 
kins County Home and Farm, Trumansburg, 
New York. 

The facilities range in size from 40 beds to 
120 beds in upper New York State and the 
one in New York City has both a residence, 
infirmary section, and an extended care fa- 
cility totalling over 500 beds. Although all 
of the facilities provide care to the aging (in- 
cluding some young handicapped in some 
facilities) they have different philosophies 
of care,.different physical plants, and varied 
types of external environments. 
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graphs which will all be correlated to provide 
far more conclusive evidence of this inter- 
face. What these things mean to me is that 
the physical environment (space and objects 
in space) are clearly determinants in the 
behavior and psychological well-being of the 
ill-aging and the handicapped aging. This 
evidence suggests kinds of environmental 
barriers: perhaps not as immediately per- 
ceived as a long staircase to a wheelchair 
bound person; but “there” nonetheless. In 
other words, a physical environment that 
does not support normal human function 
and impedes rehabilitation instead of assist- 
ing it, constantly reminds the aged that they 
are ill and supports a self image in a patient 
that he or she is dependent and depreciating 
is a barrier laden environment. 

As you gentlemen know, the Federal and 
State governments have created generous 
mortgaging programs which have been re- 
sponsible for the creation of a veritable ex- 
plosion of construction in the long term care 
field. It has been a very necessary process. 
As I have mentioned, these facilities vary 
greatly in their accomplishment of providing 
a supportive environment to the ill aging 
and especially in supporting rehabilitation 
of the ill-aging to the maximum extent 
possible. 

Although bullding has taken place with 
very well intentioned ideas, there has been 
precious little evaluation cf these facilities 
in terms of the accomplishment of providing 
the desired environmental effect. It is far 
too easy to envision a time in the future when 
the certified nursing home being built in the 
seventies is decertified and razed in the nine- 
ties because it is outmoded for some reason 
or other and the same mistakes are rebullt 
in a more contemporary version. Therefore, 
I make these three recommendations to this 
special committee: 

1. That future mortgaging programs or 
those in existence that can be modified in- 
clude provision for funded evaluation of any 


construction that receives a mortgage in the 
field of long term care or extended care. There 
is a distinct difference between evaluation 
and inspection. Inspection is a process where- 
by a facility is judged to be in or out of 
compliance with some established set of regu- 


lations governing its contents or upkeep. 
Evaluation is a process by which a facility 
is judged in accordance with its mission or 
purpose. In evaluation, the good and the bad 
are part of the composite picture of the 
assessment of the facility. It is implied that 
evaluation is meant as a device to continu- 
ally update the design process so that build- 
ing in accordance with human needs is con- 
tinually optimized. 

2. A procedure or mechanism should be 
established whereby an existing facility or a 
planned facility on the drawing board could 
receive a variance from code when there is 
evidence that this variation will be support- 
ive of human function and providing that 
the variation is evaluated and its relative 
success relayed to the authorities who admin- 
ister the code. 

3. That training grants be made available 
to support the training of evaluation person- 
nel from the fields of architecture, related 
design areas and the behaviorial sciences. 

There are currently being developed tech- 
niques that allow the assessment of pre- 
cisely the elements I haye been discussing 
today and other qualitative areas of en- 
vironmental interface. If evaluation becomes 
a more desirable component of the design 
and building process in the future, person- 
nel will have to be trained to carry on this 
type of work. 

As I stated in the beginning of my re- 
marks, I am at the beginning of my work 
in this area. I would very much like to believe 
that, what I feel to be an extremely impor- 
tant area of work, has a chance of continuing 
and growing in order to found design deci- 
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sions on a more substantial structure of re- 
search. I believe that the aging population 
will be the immediate beneficiaries of this 
work; which of course means that we shall 
all benefit, Thank you. 


BRITISH STUDY HEALTH HAZARDS 
OF COAL MINERS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act 
of 1969 was debated in this Chamber, we 
had only a limited knowledge of the ef- 
fect of coal dust on a working miner. 
Very few of our physicians recognized 
pneumoconiosis as a disease resulting 
from the inhalation of coal dust, and 
relatively nothing was done to determine 
the correlation between the two or the 
prevalence of the disease among Amer- 
ica’s miners. Consequently, we necessarily 
relied on the considerable expertise of the 
British in the subject matter. 

But change is underway, Mr. Speaker, 
and that law precipitated a flurry of ac- 
tivity and research which will afford us 
the preeminence in the field we so 
urgently need. Many institutions and in- 
dividuals deserve credit for this massive 
effort; not the least of which is the 
Bureau of Mines and its able Director, 
Dr. Elburt F. Osborn. 

At this point in the Recorp, I attach 
a letter I received from the New York 
Academy of Sciences with respect to the 
work currently being undertaken: 

The letter follows: 

THe New YORK 


October 8, 1971. 

Hon. Jon H. DENT, 

Chairman, General Suboommittee on Labor, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dent: An International Confer- 
ence on Coal Workers’ Pneumoconiosis spon- 
sored by the Academy and attended by over 
400 scientists from around the world, was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, September 13- 
17. It was highly productive and useful, and 
will spur and speed solutions to the hazards 
in this important industry. 

It was evident that we have come a long 
way in the past two years. While there was 
sober recognition of the complexity and 
seriousness of the health questions involved, 
it was equally clear that the inertia and 
inattention of the past decades no longer 
existed, Rather, problems were being iden- 
tifled and resources of all kinds mobilized. 

A good part of the optimism was derived 
from the evident vigor, directness and re- 
sourcefulmess of the Bureau of Mines’ pro- 
gram which will clearly provide a firm basis 
for the work now to be done. I am writing 
to express the widespread appreciation of 
scientists in this field for the support you 
have provided in the House of Representa- 
tives for the development of this urgently 
needed research. The effectiveness of the 
Bureau's program, and its success in having 
assembled a capable, sophisticated research 
staff, is a proper tribute to your direction and 
help. We are all indebted to you—labor, in- 
dustry, science. 

The Academy understands that what has 
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been accomplished is a preamble to that 
which must follow, but, on the basis of what 
it has seen, is confident that these efforts will 
be successful. For its part, it will continue 
to support and encourage appropriate scien- 
tific effort in the field. In accepting this 
commitment we have been conscious and 
appreciative of your leadership. 
Sincerely yours, 
Irvine J. SELIKOFF, M.D., 
Chairman, Conference on Coal Workers’ 
Pneumoconiosis 
FRED G. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., 
Executive Director, 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST OPPOSES 
PESTICIDE LEGISLATION 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 10729, 
the Pesticide Control Act of 1971, has 
been rescheduled for floor action the 
week of November 1. This bill contains 
many far reaching and dangerous provi- 
sions—it would, in fact, further the coi- 
lectivization of American agriculture by 
effectively destroying the small and 
medium-sized farmer. 

I insert a correspondence I received 
from Mr. E. A. Epps, chief chernist of the 
Louisiana Department of Agriculture, 
expressing the principal objections to 
this bill in the RECORD: 

LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, 
DIVISION OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY, 

Baton Rouge, La., October 22, 1971. 
Re H.R. 10729. 
Hon. JOHN R. RARICK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rarick: I am writing this to 
solicit your opposition to H.R. 10729. This 
is bad legislation and bad government from 
any point of view and it is my hope that you 
will use your considerable influence to de- 
feat this measure. 

Some but not all specific points of objec- 
tion are: 

1. The record of injury to man or the en- 
vironment from pesticides does not justify 
additional regulatory sanctions on sale and 
use of pesticides. 

2. The authority of states to handle such 
matters is preempted. 

3. The proposal will raise costs to produc- 
ers of pesticide and to users and to govern- 
ment. 

4. Adequate remedies for actions of a non- 
elective Administrator are not provided. 

5. The Administrator may assess “civil” 
penalties up to five thousand dollars. 

6. “Civil” penalties shall be based upon the 
violator’s ability to pay. 

7. Both “civil” and criminal penalties are 
discriminatory as to class of individual com- 
mitting the act. 

8. Employers are made responsible for act 
of employees. 

9. No satisfactory guidelines have been 
established for classifying a chemical as “re- 
stricted use”. 

There were many reasons why men came 
to the New World but one of the strongest 
was the desire to be free; to be able to 
control one’s own destiny. Many people still 
believe they can make their own decisions 
and manage their own affairs better than 
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someone 1: the capitol. To be sure, no strong 
society can exist without laws. Yet any law 
restricts the freedom of the good as well 
bad; and so, laws should be limited to those 
necessary. Continued imposition of legal re- 
strictions seriously limits the economic 
status of a nation. Soon everyone is spying 
on everyone else and no one is producing 
goods and services. 

In spite of all the emotionalism the record 
does not reveal that the hazards from sale 
and use of pesticides justifies additional leg- 
islation. There are no recorded cases of harm 
to man from residues; cases of injury in the 
field during use are also rare; accidents in- 
volving pesticides are at a lower rate than 
those involving aspirin; even the wildest par- 
tisan can state only that pesticides “may” 
harm the environment. The environment is 
still here, and hunting and fishing are better 
than ever. A whole generation has been con- 
ceived, born, grown to maturity, and have 
in turn brought forth offspring in a pesticide 
environment. The younger generation seems 
to be bigger, healthier, and smarter than 
their parents. Is this an indication of severe 
hazard? 

In spite of the remarkably good safety rec- 
ord of pesticides, there are those who build 
up the imagined horror to such a peak that 
restrictive laws and regulation must be piled 
one upon the other to save us from a fate 
so dreadful that heroic measures must be 
taken. The constitution must be forgotten 
and all thoughts of personal rights and re- 
sponsibility cast aside. For many, many years 
the American concept of the states managing 
their internal affairs has worked well. Cer- 
tainly the people, soils, climate and many 
other factors are so different from state to 
state that it is logical to handle most matters 
on a local level. Preemption of state powers 
over regulation of pesticides is highly ques- 
tionable constitutionally and will certainly 
lead to great mischief. 

Enforcement of any law costs money, I 
estimate that if H.R. 10729 is enacted and 
actively enforced, the costs for pesticide regu- 
lation will be increased at least ten times. 
It takes men to inspect the manufacturing 
plants, more men are needed to train and cer- 
tify applicators. Taxes will have to be in- 
creased, manufacturers will have to employ 
additional personnel to comply with the rec- 
ord keeping and other provisions of the Act. 
A farmer will have to employ applicators 
instead of doing it himself as he has done 
safely and effectively for so many years. Be- 
cause the delays inherent in such programs, 
the biggest cost to the user and the con- 
sumer will be decreased yields and inferior 
quality because of inability to use the most 
effective and/or economical product and to 
be able to use it at the opportune time. 

The Administrator is given rather far- 
reaching powers over the production of food 
and public health. Unfortunately there seems 
to be no check, no real appeal. As an ap- 
pointed official, the President theoretically 
has control over the Administrator but in 
practice the government is too complex for 
the President to concern himself with such 
matters. As the bill is written, any action of 
his seems to be challengeable only on a pro- 
cedural basis and not on its merits. Actually 
regulations promulgated are above the law. 
This is a dangerous situation and should be 
corrected. 

I have always been of the opinion that a 
person could not be penalized except by due 
process. Now under H.R. 10729 the Adminis- 
trator acting as prosecutor, judge and jury 
can impose penalties up to $5,000. This is 
especially reprehensible. 

There are other interesting things in the 
penalty provisions of H.R. 10729. The Admin- 
istrator is directed to consider the financial 
status of the violator in imposing penalties. 
Apparently under this novel concept of law, 
@ man’s responsibility is proportional to his 
financial status. A man with no money there- 
fore has no responsibility for his actions. 
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Still another interesting penalty provision 
is that penalties vary according to classifica- 
tion. Apparently some people are now less 
equal than others. A violation by a private 
pesticide applicator carries a maximum fine 
of $1,000 while for others, the maximum is 
$25,000. Is this justice? 

In this bill employers are made responsible 
for acts of employees. No exception is made 
for accidents or malicious acts, This Is clearly 
unfair. 

Perhaps most surprising of all, is that no 
clearcut means for designating “restricted 
use” pesticides is provided, In spite of the 
great claims of potential danger, none of 
the proponents has named a chemical or 
chemicals to be candidates for the restricted 
list. So we realy don’t know what is being 
legislated against. There can’t be any real 
danger if the danger can't be identified after 
twenty-five years useage. 

In this Act the government becomes an 
inquisitor rather than a government of and 
for the people. I have had twenty-five years 
experience in regulation of pesticides. I find 
this a bad bill and even a dangerous bill. 
Certainly it is not good government. I hope 
you will see fit to serve the people of Louisi- 
ana by opposing this bill. 

E. A. Epps Jr., 
Chief Chemist. 


THE 15TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION ON OC- 
TOBER 23, 1971 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, October 
23 was the 15th anniversary of the Hun- 
garian Revolution, a day of supreme im- 
portance to nations of the free world. 

What began as a peaceful student dem- 
onstration launched into a total uprising 
comprised of the workers, farmers, ar- 
tisans, schoolteachers, government work- 
ers, and members of the Hungarian 
armed forces. The entire Hungarian 
people, from teenagers to grandmothers, 
joined in the revolt against the tyranny 
of communism. 

In western countries, displays of brav- 
ery are usually rewarded with medals, 
parades, and other symbols of a nation’s 
gratitude. The Hungarians were “re- 
warded” with savage repression by Soviet 
tanks and with the execution of their 
leaders—Premier Imre Nagy and Gen. 
Pal Maleter, commander of the resistance 
forces. 

On this anniversary of the brief mo- 
ment of freedom of the Hungarian people, 
I am reminded of the last words of Radio 
Free Budapest as Russian tanks over- 
whelmed the city: 

Civilized people of the world . .. in the 
name of solidarity and liberty we are seeking 
your help. Our ship is sinking. The light van- 
ishes. The shadows grow darker from hour 
to hour, . .. Extend to us your brotherly 
hands. God be with you and with us. Help! 
Help! Help! 


To date this cry for help has not been 
answered and, on this 15th anniversary 
of the Hungarian struggle, the free world 
bows its head to those who sacrificed 


their lives for a dream of liberty and 
democracy. 
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HUNGARY’S SHORT-LIVED 
FREEDOM 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKETI. Mr. Speaker, when- 
ever I hear someone talk about “the 
people,” I feel like asking, “Which peo- 
ple?” The preamble to our Constitution 
opens with the phrase, “We, the people 
of the United States,” and refers to the 
inhabitants of a free nation. One of the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain is of- 
ficially designated as the “Hungarian 
People’s Republic.” 

Unfortunately, the word “people” does 
not have the same significance in Hun- 
gary that it does in America, where the 
people, through the States, established 
a government which they themselves 
run through their own elected represent- 
atives. Hungary, one of the many col- 
onies of the Soviet Empire, is ruled by 
Communist tyrants whose headquarters 
are in Moscow, the domestic officials 
being mere stooges of their Kremlin 
overlords. 

There was a period, 15 years ago, when 
the Hungarian people enjoyed a brief 
existence as an independent nation. 
From October 31 to November 3, 1956, 
Hungary was free. 

True, this interlude of independence 
was hardly comparable with the inde- 
pendence enjoyed, for example, by the 
people of the United States, the people 
of Canada, the people of Great Britain, 
the people of Switzerland, or the people 
of the Scandinavian countries. It was, 
nonetheless, something for which cou- 
rageous and determined men and women 
had laid down their lives and for the 
retention and extension of which other 
inspired and dedicated men and women 
were willing to work hard and make 
great sacrifices. 

The ephemeral freedom of 1956 was 
eventually crushed by Russian troops, 
the minions of the commissars, just as 
Russian troops, the minions of the czars, 
had helped to crush the Hungarian reyo- 
lution of 1848. 

The 1956 uprising began on October 23, 
when thousands of workers and stu- 
dents rioted in the streets of Budapest, 
demanding the restoration of independ- 
ence for Hungary. As the flames of revo- 
lution spread throughout the land, the 
head of the Hungarian Communist Party 
called on Moscow for help. About 10,000 
Soviet troops marched into the capital 
on the 24th, equipped with tanks, ar- 
mored cars, and artillery. Several hun- 
dred people were massacred by the in- 
vading juggernaut. 

The result of this suppression of the 
forces of freedom in Budapest was war 
all over the rest of Hungary. In the be- 
ginning the would-be liberators were 
successful and by October 28 almost all 
of the country had been freed. 

Intense fighting between October 25 
and 30 cost about 10,000 lives. Generals 
Pal Maleter and Bela Kiraly appeared to 
be in control of Budapest and the west- 


ern half of Hungary by the 31st, the day 
on which Cardinal Joseph Mindszenty, 
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who had been released from prison, tri- 
umphantly entered the capital. 

Radio stations were taken over by the 
revolutionaries, beginning on October 25. 
Radio Budapest, the mouthpiece of the 
Moscow imperialists, was rechristened 
Radio Kossuth, in honor of the hero of 
1848, Lajos Kossuth. 

Those who were tuned to this station 
on October 30 were thrilled when they 
heard the message: 

For many years the radio has been an in- 
strument of lies. . . . It lied day and night; 
it lied on all wave lengths. . . . We who are 
now at the microphone are new men. We 
shall tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 


Imre Nagy, the new Premier, in a 
broadcast on November 1, told his lis- 
teners what the people of his country 
wanted, a “free, independent, demo- 
cratic, and neutral Hungary.” The peo- 
ple demanded representative democracy, 
freedom of political opposition, abolition 
of the political police, a multiparty elec- 
tion, and “freedom of speech, press, as- 
sembly, and religion.” 

Churches and synagogues suddenly 
came to life. But five newspapers, all 
Communist mouthpieces, were published 
in Budapest before the revolt. By No- 
vember 3 there were 25 and they repre- 
sented all shades of political opinion. 

Freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom to broadcast—all these 
were rudely suppressed when Soviet 
forces once more surrounded Budapest, 
with Premier Nagy’s protests to the 
United Nations organization being void 
of practical effect. An estimated 200,000 
troops, backed by 2,500 tanks and ar- 
mored cars, surpriséd the capital with 
a massive attack on November 4. 

Free government ended but a few days 
after it had begun. It is difficult to arrive 
at an accurate total of the number of 
killed, as estimates vary from 6,500 to 
32,000. Thousands of people were de- 
ported, while between 170,000 and 
196,000 fied their homeland. An emer- 
gency refugee program brought 38,248 
Magyars to the United States. 

One after another of the free voices 
that had been heard on the radio was 
silenced and regular broadcasts from free 
stations ceased on November 9. The 
Soviet Union’s troops had prevailed and 
the freedoms that had been restored to 
the people of Hungary were once more 
a thing of the past. 

Mr. Speaker, may God speed the day 
when the people of Hungary, like the 
people of the United States, will again 
enjoy the precious blessings of freedom. 
May the words “Hungarian People’s Re- 
public,” like the words “We, the people 
of the United States,” mean what they 
say. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL FOR 
DROPOUTS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 
Mr. CAREY of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


each of us is concerned with the limita- 
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tions a youngster places upon himself 
when he drops out of school. Many fed- 
erally assisted programs have been de- 
veloped to help the high school dropout. 
But none, to my knowledge, has suc- 
ceeded to a greater degree than a unique 
plan now being operated by the Harry 
Lundeberg School of Seamanship at 
Piney Point, Md., without a single cent of 
tax moneys. 

I feel it is appropriate that I bring at- 
tention to the fact that the 100th high 
school dropout recently received his high 
school certificate—and a second chance— 
through the general educational devel- 
opment program conducted by the Sea- 
farers International Union to train 
young men for careers in the US. 
Merchant Marine. 

I wish to share with my colleagues de- 
tails of this singularly successful pro- 
gram, and the dedicated staff that has 
made it work. They are contained in an 
article published by the St. Mary’s 
Beacon, a newspaper serving St. Mary’s 
County, Md., where the Lundeberg School 
is located. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks at this point the article which 
appeared in the October 7th edition of 
the St. Mary’s Beacon, 


FLORIDA YOUTH Becomes 100TH LUNDEBERG 
GED GRADUATE 


The Harry Lundeberg School (HLS), 
a spunky never-say-die merchant marine 
training center at Piney Point, Md., run by 
educators who believe that only results 
count, has just written another bright 
chapter in what is nothing less than an 
American success story. 

With the odds against it, the seamanship 
school just granted a high-school diploma 
to the 100th trainee to successfully complete 
its General Educational Development (GED) 
program, 

Nine months ago, when the GED program 
first got off the ground, no one could have 
predicted the school’s astounding success in 
preparing young men to qualify for their 
high-school diploma. But anyone familiar 
with the tenacity of the men of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine should not have under- 
estimated their determination. 

In this case, the school’s officials wanted to 
open the door of opportunity to those stu- 
dents who dropped out of public schools be- 
fore completing their secondary education. 
Their aim was to make better citizens out 
of them, to help them achieve the dignity 
to which they are entitled, and to help them 
further themselves in their careers. 

The prime mission of the Lundeberg 
School, located on the southernmost tip of 
Maryland where the Potomac meets the 
Chesapeake Bay, is to supply thoroughly 
trained young men for starting jobs on the 
decks, in the engine rooms, and in the gal- 
leys of U.S. merchant ships. 

Many of the young men who come to the 
training center from throughout the nation 
are high-school, even grade-school, dropouts. 
Others have a year or two of college under 
their belts. More than a few are what might 
be called “underprivileged,” and some have 
had encounters with the law. 

They come to this historic, water-oriented 
county imbued with the idea of learning the 
ropes before beginning a career at sea as 
citizen sailors—professional seafarers. Open 
to young men of all races, creeds, and colors, 
the schoo] is funded solely by the maritime 
industry—an industry that is aware of the 
need for highly skilled manpower to oper- 
ate the new, technologically sophisticated 
merchant ships that are now replacing the 
cumbersome and aged World War II fleet. 

Neither federal, nor state, nor local tax 
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monies are used by the school, the largest 
training center for unlicensed merchant sea- 
men in the United States. 

In setting up their pioneering academic 
program, the school sought accreditation 
from the Maryland State Department of Ed- 
ucation, also approval of a GED testing cen- 
ter at the Piney Point facility. Until then, 
no one in St. Mary’s County has made a 
serious attempt to get a test site for the 
Mother County, The nearest one was in 
Upper Marlboro, two counties away. 

Hesitantly but finally the state granted 
the accreditation, but a wall of opposition 
from certain quarters in the county pre- 
vented the school from being designated a 
GED test site. Instead, the center was set up 
at a local high school. 

Meanwhile, the Lundeberg School pressed 
forward with its academic program designed 
to give individualized preparation for the 
two-day tests conducted by the State De- 
partment of Education in English, social 
studies, general science, mathematics, and 
literature. 

The school expanded its teaching staff to 
form an Academics Department of highly 
trained, dedicated teachers headed up by 
Hazel Brown, a remedial-reading expert who 
developed the curriculum currently in use 
at the school. 

The school's first GED class last December 
earned three diplomas out of four candidates. 
The second group in January garnered four 
diplomas out of five candidates, and the class 
that took the examination in February had 
six out of eight who passed. Then, in April, 
a record-setting group of 12 students com- 
pleted the tests, and all 12 passed. One youth 
scored 344 in the battery of tests, placing him 
in the top 3 percent in the national average 
for the rigid examinations. Another scored 
332. 

Miss Brown, who holds a master’s degree in 
education from Penn State, attributed the 
record-making GED scores to “the desire of 
these young men to achieve, and to the phi- 
losophy of our school which is to give them 
every opportunity to grow, and to develop 
their maximum potential.” 

ELECTRIC EFFECT 

She recalls now that when the results of 
the tests were made known to the other 
trainees then studying for their examina- 
tions, “they had an electric effect. All of them 
knew that by working diligently they could 
earn the high-school degree that escaped 
them earlier.” 

From then on everyone—staff and train- 
ees—knew they had a winner on their hands 
in the Lundeberg GED program. A second 
GED test site was located in the county to 
accommodate the Lundeberg students who 
no longer had to make the 60-mile trip to 
Upper Marlboro. And the test scores con- 
tinued to register above average. 

Of the 111 Lundeberg youths who have 
taken the GED tests this year, 100, or 90 per- 
cent, have passed, This compares with a 
national average of only about 30 percent. 

Why this fantastic success at the Lunde- 
berg School? 

John Tregler, the 18-year-old Lakeland, 
Fla., youth who became the 100th trainee to 
get his high-school diploma at the seaman- 
ship school, attributes it to hard work, proper 
motivation, and a willingness on the part of 
the teaching staff to do all within their power 
to prepare the students for the tests. 

“When you need help, they'll even come 
back at night, after classes are through, to 
help you,” he said. “For example, last Sunday 
night, Miss King, the mathematics teacher, 
came in to help us with our studies, She 
didn’t have to come in, on her day off—but 
she did.” 

Tregler, who dropped out of public schools 
after the 9th grade, faults public education 
for having “too many students in a class- 
room, not enough facilities, not enough 
teachers.” 
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SUCCESS FACTORS 


Miss Brown says a lot of things account 
for the success of the HLS program. 

“First of all, the motivation is there. Our 
students know they'll have a job at the end 
of their 12-week stay here whether they pass 
thelr GED exams or not. This takes the pres- 
sure off him. Without this fear of failure, he 
can relax and work at his own speed,” she 
said. 

“Then there’s the school environment. The 
Lundeberg campus is so unlike his past 
school experience. Classes are small and in- 
formal and held aboard a ship. He is made to 
feel at ease. I’ve always believed that a stu- 
dent will do much better in his studies if 
he is relaxed. If you tense up, you can’t do 
your best. 

“The small classes let the teacher know 
each student, and they can take a personal 
interest in each one. In a public school, the 
teacher has too many students to get to know 
each well. 

“There are other educational factors. We 
use a method called ‘prescription.’ We give a 
prospective GED student diagnostic tests, 
which indicate what he knows and what he 
doesn’t know about a particular subject. 
Then the teacher can work on strengthening 
those weak areas. 

“We give them only the basics. Our teach- 
ers all have a personal interest in their 
students, and they’re all enthusiastic about 
the program. This is sometimes referred to 
as the Hawthorne effect in educational cir- 
cles: they know they're involved in an ex- 
traordinary project here. It’s not the routine 
humdrum you find in so many public 
schools. As a result, they try all the harder 
to succeed with their students. 

“Finally, we neyer have to nag our stu- 
dents or beg them to study. We make them 
understand that if they don’t study they're 
not hurting us. They're only hurting them- 
selves. We really make them responsible for 
their own learning,” she said. 

“These 100 young men who came to us as 
discouraged public-school dropouts are now 
able to face the future with a new outlook,” 
she adds. “The doors which can be opened 
with a high-school diploma are no longer 
closed to them. 

“Life now holds new challenges rather 
than a series of past defeats. Helping these 
young men to find a brighter world is cer- 
tainly rewarding.” 

You know you're a success when others 
follow you. Since the Lundeberg School set 
up its GED program, the county has ex- 
panded its adult evening education pro- 
gram. Two weeks ago, the Naval Air Sta- 
tion at nearby Patuxent River contracted 
with the St. Mary’s County Board of Edu- 
cation to teach GED courses. 

The program is so successful that the 
school plans to extend it to include vet- 
eran merchant seamen who would receive a 
package of GED materials to study during 
long voyages. After studying on his own, 
the seafarer would come to Piney Point, and 
review the courses prior to taking the GED 
battery of tests. 

“We feel the experience we've gained work- 
ing with these first 100 students Is sufficient 
to go ahead with a pilot program,” said Miss 
Brown. 

Cornelius P, Turner, Director of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education which adminis- 
ters the GED program, an independent body 
unattached to the State of Maryland or the 
federal government, congratulated the 
Lundeberg School on the occasion of its 
100th GED graduate, and commended the 
school for its progress despite obstacles. 

“You are doing an excellent job in qualify- 
ing young men for admission to college or 
for admission to more advanced educational 
opportunities. Achievement of satisfactory 
scores on the GED tests means, too, a better 
chance for job promotion. The program at 
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the Lundeberg School is a model for the 
country,” he said. 

The Lundeberg experience proves that one 
person or one organization can still per- 
form wonders where there is determination 
to help others better their lot in life. 

“Our involvement in education created and 
stimulated enough interest in the com- 
munity so that it took action, and started 
programs of their own,” Miss Brown pointed 
out. 

“I would wish now that the efforts being 
made in all the different educational institu- 
tions in the county and the state could share 
what they're doing so that we could all 
benefit from each other's successes. Let’s CO- 
operate and collaborate. We're all trying to 
educate the boy who needs it.” 


PHANTOM JETS FOR ISRAEL 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to introduce along with many of 
my distinguished colleagues a resolution 
calling for the immediate shipment of 
F-4 Phantom jets to Israel in order to 
maintain the arms balance in the Middle 
East. 

We are well aware that the Soviet 
Government is contributing to a military 
buildup in Egypt with the most sophis- 
ticated weaponry in their arsenal. Grow- 
ing evidence of Arab preparations for a 
canal crossing including the presence of 
some 20,000 Soviet military personnel, 
including combat pilots, has made the 
Mideast truce ever more precarious. 
These facts are compounded by con- 
tinued Egyptian refusal to negotiate with 
the Israelis, or to settle for anything less 
than Israeli withdrawal from every inch 
of territory acquired after the 6-day 
war—a war forced upon Israel by Egypt. 

These examples and many more pre- 
sent a grave situation which must be 
resolved by supplying Israel with the 
necessary means with which to deter So- 
viet and Arab miscalculations which 
would lead to renewed hostilities. 

It is rare to find Congress so united 
on such 2 vital issue as this. It is indeed 
important that we act swiftly and with 
the idea that this bill will balance the 
power so as to generate the proper cli- 
mate for a negotiated settlement. There 
will be no compromise from Egypt as 
long as President Sadat believes all he 
must do is maintain his intransigence 
and let the United States continue to 
whittle away at Israel’s position. 

Peace has been maintained in the 
Middle East, because of a show of 
strength. The Arab nations know this. 
Israel knows this. Russia and this coun- 
try are well aware that for successful 
peace negotiations, all parties must show 
& strong defense. Furthermore, any 
weakness of our commitment to Israel 
greatly enhances Soviet power and weak- 
ens friendly relations with other govern- 
ments in the Middle East, Africa, and 
Europe. 

This resolution will help to make it 
clear that there can be no dreams of a 
quick or easy military trust against 
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Israel as a substitute for 
negotiations. 

The language of this resolution is clear. 
The first objective is the maintenance of 
Israel’s military capability so that the 
Soviet Union and the Arab states do not 
think they can overwhelm her militarily. 
Second, and most immediately, our gov- 
ernment should supply Israel with the 
Phantom aircraft to maintain her deter- 
rent capabilities. 

To conclude, Mr. Speaker, we share a 
common commitment—the commitment 
to freedom, to liberty, and the welfare of 
humanity. 


good-faith 


MORE TRIBUTE FOR SENATOR 
JOHN C. STENNIS 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. Speaker. In 
recent weeks, Senator JOHN C. STENNIS 
has been constantly in the news because 
of the yeoman service he has provided as 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. A man of outstanding capa- 
bilities and great dedication, he has been 
put to the test in gaining approval of the 
extension of the Selective Service Act and 
the military procurement authorization 
for fiscal year 1972. Through his persua- 
Sive oratory, grasp of all pertinent facts, 
and willingness to spend long hours in 
the Senate Chamber, Senator STENNIS 
was able to gain approval of these two 
bills which mean so much to our Nation's 
security. There have been numerous arti- 
cles on this truly outstanding American. 
I would like to share the following Los 
Angeles Times syndicated article which 
appeared in the Meridian, Miss., Star. I 
am also particularly pleased that Senator 
STENNIS resides in my congressional dis- 
trict and I have the honor of representing 
him in the House of Representatives. The 
article to which I referred is as follows: 

“I Gor THROUGH ON ONE ASPIRIN TABLET”... 
STENNIS 

WASHINGTON.—It was an ordeal that would 
have taxed if not exhausted many a far 
younger man. But at age 70, John Cornelius 
Stennis showed few traces of having spent 
10 weeks in the eye of the Senate’s flerces 
storms this year. 

“I got through”the whole thing on one 
aspirin tablet,” the tall and husky Mississippi 
Democrat said with a grin as his ordeal ended 
last week—at least for the moment. 

As chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, it fell to Stennis to be floor man- 
ager of the year’s two most controversial 
pieces of legislation—the extension of the 
draft and the $21 billion defense procurement 
bill. 

These are supposed to be difficult times for 
the military-industrial complex. If-so, it was 
hardly evident at the end as Stennis steered 
both bills to passage still essentially intact. 


But there were some trying and uncertain 
moments. 

While the two bills were being debated, 
Stennis was seldom more than a few feet 
away from his center aisle desk toward the 
rear of the Senate chamber. Sometimes that 
meant being in the Senate by 9 or 10 o’clock 
in the morning and staying there until dusk. 

In the lexicon of his stern Southern 
Presbyterian heritage, staying means just 
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that to Stennis. Other senators could offer 
their amendments, savour the headlines for 
a few days and then drift off to less demand- 
ing pursuits. But not Stennis. 

CAMPAIGN PLEDGE 

Since he was first elected to the Senate 
in 1947, after 10 years as a Mississippi circuit 
court judge, Stennis has campaigned on the 
pledge: “I will plow a straight furrow right 
down to the end of my row.” 

That was his style in the draft and pro- 
curement debates. He plowed through to the 
end until he won. But those who confronted 
him were reminded more of an encounter 
with a heavy tank than with a plow. 

During the seven weeks the draft bill was 
before the Senate last summer, 54 amend- 
ments were offered to it. When it returned 
from a Senate-House conference for another 
week of debate a strenuous effort was made 
to kill it. More than 30 amendments were 
voted on during the two-week debate on the 
procurement bill. 

USUALLY WON 


Stennis, who strives to keep his bills in the 
form they emerge from his committee, op- 
posed most of the amendments, He usually 
won in roll-call showdowns. 

It became a familiar scene. Stennis, in his 
dark blue pinstripe suit, white shirt and red 
tie, standing legs spread by his desk and 
pumping his arms as he lectured his col- 
leagues. Unlike most senators, Stennis shuns 
the small microphone attached to each desk 
as part of the Senate’s new sound amplify- 
ing system. The cord hinders his moyements 
and he doesn't need it. 

When Stennis is aroused, his deep Dixie 
baritone can be heard booming even outside 
the chamber. 

He is not a particularly eloquent speaker. 
His voice has a gravelly quality to it. He 
constantly repeats himself, either single 
words or whole phrases. He sometimes doesn’t 
complete a sentence. 

Yet far more often than not he wins his 
debates where it counts—on the roll-call 
vote. Although some senators tend to dema- 
gogue on national security, Stennis doesn't 
win his victories that way. Indeed, he is a far 
cry from the man he succeeded, the late 
Theodore G. Bilbo, one of the ablest rabble- 
rousers of the century. 


DILIGENT HOMEWORK 


While Stennis occasionally resorts to 
hyperbole, even his few critics credit his vic- 
tories more to diligent homework than any- 
thing else. Since he came within a single vote 
of being defeated two years on authoriza- 
tion of the Safeguard Antiballistic Missile 
System, Stennis has fended off by wide mar- 
gins every major attempt to slash defense 
spending, 

He wins by overwhelming his opponents 
with facts. 

His opponents frequently challenge his 
facts but have little success in disproving 
them. Since defense spending began coming 
under fire in the past three years, Pentagon 
critics have shown increasing sophistication 
in their attacks on costly and esoteric 
weapons systems. 

But thus far they have largely failed to 
convince a majority of the Senate that they 
know as much about the subject as the 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee. 

Since his near-defeat on the ABM in 1969, 
Stennis also has managed to undercut his 
opponents by giving the defense budget far 
closer scrutiny than in years past. 

His only major defeats this year were on 
non-spending issues. 

They involved Vietnam and were the 
handiwork of one of the very few men who 
can match Stennis in prestige and the Sen- 
ate’s esteem—majority leader Mike Mans- 
field (D.-Mont.). 

Mansfield persuaded the Senate on two 
occasions to adopt his amendment imposing 
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a fixed deadline for the withdrawal of all 
U.S, forces from Indochina, subject only to 
the release of U.S. war prisoners. 

Although Stennis strenuously opposed 
both amendments as instruments that lim- 
ited the President's flexibility, he has the 
distinction of being one of the first in the 
Senate to warn against U.S. involvement in 
Indochina, 

WARNED SENATE 

As far back as 1954, when the Eisenhower 
administration was contemplating interven- 
tion to prevent a French disaster in Indo- 
china, Stennis warned against such a move. 
In a Senate speech that year, Stennis sald 
committing U.S. ground forces in Indochina 
could lead to “a long, costly and indecisive 
war that left us without victory.” 

But once the decision for large-scale com- 
mitment was made 11 years later, Stennis 
became a loyal supporter of U.S. involve- 
ment. 

In recent weeks, Stennis has shown an- 
other paradoxical side to his character. De- 
spite his reputation as a champion of the 
Pentagon, Stennis joined such outspoken 
war critics as Sens. J. William Fulbright (D- 
Ark.) and Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.) In advo- 
cating legislation to reassert the war-making 
power of Congress. 


EXPULSION OF NATIONALIST CHINA 
FROM THE U.N. 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
today I wrote to the Secretary of State, 
Mr. William Rogers, requesting the State 
Department take steps to correct the 
gross inequities practiced in the United 
Nations, which existed prior to the ex- 
pulsion of Nationalist China from the 
United Nations. 

In my letter I suggested: 

(1) The U.S. initiate a move to immedi- 
ately expel Byelorussia, and the Ukraine, 
puppet states of the Soviet Union, each of 
which has held General Assembly votes for 
these past many years. 

(2) Review and possibly expel member na- 
tions guilty of repeated violations of the UN 
charter, including lack of dues payments to 
the organization, and 

(3) Reduce the American contribution to 
the world body in line with the populations 
of other nations such as Red China, Russia 
and India. 


The action taken by the U.N. in ex- 
pelling Nationalist China, a charter 
member in good standing should bring to 
the fore the gross inequities that have 
been taking place in the past in this so- 
called “Peace Body.” 

I think the majority of the people of 
the United States were willing to accept 
the admission of Red China into the 
United Nations but were shocked at the 
treatment given the Republic of China, 
our good friend and ally. 

I feel strongly that the gross inequities 
of this body such as allowing participat- 
ing members to fall behind on their pay- 
ments and the imposition of economic 
sanctions like the restrictions on the 
purchase of Rhodesian goods, should be 
examined and brought to light immedi- 
ately. 

The American taxpayers have had 
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enough economic burdens to carry with- 
out paying the bulk of the U.N. operat- 
ing costs. Now we find that we have 
financed a debating society of national 
representatives who are endeared to in- 
ternational communism. It is bitter fruit 
indeed. 

Further, the expulsion of Nationalist 
China could well be a prelude to the 
expulsion of other members in good 
standing such as South Africa who may 
well be the next victim in this “new 
game of United Nations red tainted mu- 
sical chairs.” 

The idea of seating Red China in the 
first place was to make the U.N. repre- 
sentative of all the nations represent- 
ing the world’s population. This great 
hope has now been shattered because the 
U.N. not only refused to recognize the 
reality of two Chinas, but expelled a 
member nation larger than 131 remain- 
ing nations in population. It is even more 
revealing to note that the population of 
Free China is seven times larger than 
Albania, the leader of the expulsion fight 
to remove it from the U.N. Three-fourths 
of the U.N. membership have fewer peo- 
ple than Free China. That plus the fact 
that the Republic of China was an origi- 
nal signator of the U.N. Charter makes 
its repulsion a regrettable use of the U.N. 

I have in the past often stated that the 
Communist countries use the U.N. as a 
sounding board for communist propa- 
ganda. I have further stated that I felt 
that we should stop paying the freight 
for the operation of the U.N. until some 
of the other countries, including the 
U.S.S.R., start paying. It is my opinion, 
also, that the U.N. has failed in its origi- 
nal purpose and in the purpose of the 
world when it was organized—that the 
U.N. comprised of all world nations would 
be able to maintain world peace. 


REAPPRAISAL OF U.S. POLICY TO- 
WARD THE TWO CHINAS IS 
NEEDED 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr, Speaker, I am certain 
that many of my colleagues shared my 
surprise and shock this past Monday 
when the United Nations voted to expel 
Taiwan from its membership. The New 
York Times discussed the meaning and 
impact of this action in an editorial 
today, which I include for the benefit of 
my colleagues. This article calls for a 
careful examination of U.S. policy to- 
ward both Chinas, and emphasizes the 
importance of continuing our friendship 
and close ties with Taiwan, while at the 
same time seeking better relations with 
the mainland. 

I think this article, which follows, suc- 
ceeds in placing in their proper perspec- 
tive many of the questions that have 
arisen as a result of Monday’s U.N. vote. 
[From the New York Times, Oct. 27, 1971] 

CHINA IN THE UNITED NATIONS 

The admission of Communist China to the 

United Nations is a historic step that was 
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long overdue; but the way in which this act 
was accomplished reflected little credit on 
the U.N., did deep injustice to a member 
government in good standing and could, if 
regarded as a precedent, be dangerous to 
other states in the future. 

This newspaper has urged for years that 
Communist China be admitted to the United 
Nations, and we warmly welcome the recent 
switch in Administration policy to this end. 
In fact, the desirability of mainland China’s 
admission was not seriously questioned by 
any major country in the debate leading up 
to Monday night's fateful vote. But to have 
deprived another government in good stand- 
ing of its representation, in deference to 
Communist China’s demand, was quite an- 
other proposition; and the U.N.'s acquiescence 
in this demand—‘“to expel forthwith the 
representative of Chiang Kai-shek"—was in 
our view to place expediency far above 
principle. 

It is quite true that Chiang Kal-shek's 
representatives do not speak for more than a 
minority of the people of Taiwan, but 
neither do those of the Communist Govern- 
ment of China. The choice between the two 
Chinas should have been left to the Chinese 
and Taiwanese; this was certainly not a mat- 
ter for the U.N. to decide. Yet what the U.N. 
did was, in effect, to expel Taiwan in order 
to open the door to Communist China on 
her own terms. It seems to us that this was 
an unconscionable moye, in no way justified 
by the obvious desirability that Peking par- 
ticipate in the work of the United Nations. 
On the contrary, expulsion of one govern- 
ment controlling only 14 million people in 
order to admit another controlling 700 mil- 
lion, more or less, seems to us to have been 
& callous act of appeasement of dubious 
morality. 

But a majority thought otherwise, the 
votes were taken, and the issue is now at 
last settled. Having stubbornly pursued an 
indefensible policy on the China problem for 
no less than twenty years, the United States 
found its position as well as its influence 
eroded when this Administration suddenly 
reversed itself and belatedly fought to 
couple justice with realism. 

Though the effort did not succeed and the 
United States has now for the first time 
completely lost a major battle in the U.N., 
it would be the height of folly for this coun- 
try to retaliate against the U.N. itself as some 
members of Congress—notably Senator Buck- 
ley of New York—are now advocating. To 
reduce American financial support of the 
UN. at this juncture, because the United 
States has not had its way, would be the 
antithesis of democratic action—analogous 
to a Senator resigning from Congress because 
& bill he had fought and bled for failed to 
pass. The United Nations is, in fact, in the 
midst of a financial crisis; and this is the 
time for the United States not only to refuse 
to reduce but even to strengthen its support 
and to restate its loyalty to the principles 
of the U.N., which still remains the world’s 
only universal—or, almost universal—forum. 

The profound shift in power reflected in 
Monday night's voting may not be unhealthy 
for the United States in the long run, and 
may actually lead to a better and sounder 
relationship between this country and its 
friends and allies, who have now proved once 
and for all that they have an independent 
policy and are not necessarily amenable to 
American pressures. A relationship of greater 
mutual respect could ensue. 

Meanwhile, the United States must not 
desert Taiwan while continuing its present 
policy of opening the doors to mainland 
China—a policy, be it noted, to which Peking 
has maintained its warm response through- 
out the Taiwan debate, at the very moment 
the United States was ardently supporting 
retention of Taiwan's membership. This atti- 
tude might suggest that, to Peking, Taiwan's 
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status in the U.N. was secondary in im- 
portance to proceeding with the dialogue 
with the United States. This dialogue should 
surely go ahead irrespective of events at 
Turtle Bay, with the ultimate goal the estab- 
lishment of full-scale diplomatic relations 
with the Government of mainland China. 


THE AMERICAN WINE INDUSTRY 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in the Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round syndicated 
column of the Washington Post, Satur- 
day, October 23 issue, the public was re- 
minded once again of the many injus- 
tices that are perpetrated upon one of 
America’s oldest and proudest industries. 
I am speaking of the American wine 
industry, 

For more than a century, grape farm- 
ers from coast to coast have gone vir- 
tually unheralded for their efforts in 
producing some of the world’s finest 
vines and wines. A few years ago the De- 
partment of State began encouraging the 
use of American wines by Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel around the world. It was 
only natural that once sampled, the 
demand for fine American wine would 
provide America with still another ex- 
portable commodity. 

Ironically, there has been a concerted 
effort by some foreign wine producing 
countries to disclaim the merits of 
American wine and to make it all but im- 
possible to market American wines in 
these countries. At the same time, wine 
producers of those countries have been 
enjoying the fruits of the American mar- 
ket for their products with little or no 
restriction, 

Because of my own interest in wines as 
a hobby and because wine is a part of the 
Italian culture, I am prompted to take 
this occasion to state that this Congress 
must take the necessary steps to ensure 
a fair and equitable opportunity for the 
American farmers who derive their liv- 
ing from growing grapes and making 
wine. 

I sincerely believe that wines imported 
into the United States should have to 
meet the same standards put upon 
American wines being exported. 

The importer of foreign wines into 
America, for instance, should be held 
liable for false labeling and misrepresen- 
tations. I would like to point out to my 
colleagues that Algeria is a major world 
producer of wines. However, you seldom 
see a bottle of Algerian wine on the shelf 
of a wine shop. I suggest that much of 
that wine enters the United States under 
the label of a more prominent wine pro- 
ducing country. 

Further, I believe there is no excuse 
for allowing a bottle of foreign wine con- 
taining less than a full measure to be 
marketed in the United States. The prac- 
tice of permitting 23.6 ounces of foreign 
wine to be sold as an American “fifth” 
is a flagrant violation of consumers’ 
rights. 
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I think also that there is no acceptable 
explanation for allowing foreign wines 
to be served or sold in U.S. military clubs 
and commissaries. I am especially dis- 
turbed by the accounts of large volumes 
of French wines being handled by Amer- 
ican facilities in Vietnam. 

Lastly, I believe that the President 
should support his own economic sug- 
gestions by serving only American wines 
in the White House and ordering similar 
standards for all official U.S. facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that the 
American grape farmer has ever asked 
for any concessions—but I believe we, 
the Congress, have the obligation to en- 
sure his rights to equal and fair market 
practices and to protect his product from 
imports that are not meeting the same 
standards by which the American vintner 
must abide. 

The article to which I referred follows: 

WINE SWINDLE? 

America's vintners are popping their corks 
over the French wine industry's insistence 
that France have its wine and drink it, too. 

The French government has put up such 
stiff regulations on American wines that 
none get into France. Yet most of Europe's 
$140 million in wine exports to the U.S. come 
from France. 

On top of this, the French bottlers usually 
send over only 23.6 ounces per bottle. This is 
advertised as a “fifth,” though it is short two 
ounces. U.S. winemakers by law must put a 
full 25.6 ounces in their bottles. Thus, Ameri- 
can winebibbers must buy 13 bottles of Euro- 
pean wine to get the same volume as con- 
tained in 12 bottles of American vintages. 

Next Tuesday, the Internal Revenue Service 
will hold hearings to determine whether to 
require European wine men to squeeze out a 
full measure of grapes if they want to send 
their wine to America. 


HEROISM OF 21-YEAR-OLD YOUTH 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, too 
often, as public officials, we seem to be 
concerned with the problems of our 
youth to the virtual exclusion of their 
good, and sometimes even great, 
achievements. 

Earlier this year, Tom Wallace, 21 
years of age, demonstrated outstanding 
heroism on a lonely beach on the north- 
ern coast of California. The following 
personal account from Irving Gross- 
man, a constituent of mine from Canoga 
Park, Calif., pays tribute to Tom's 
courageous act. The life Tom saved was 
Mr. Grossman’s: 

CANOGA PARK, CALIF. 

DEAR MR. GOLDWATER: I am writing this 
letter to you in hopes that you will be able 
to help me recognize the heroism of a 21- 
year-old boy who was instrumental in helping 
to save my life. 

On the evening of June 27, 1971, I was 
involved in the crash of a DC-3 carrying 
sales personnel involved in the sale of land 
at Shelter Cove, in Humboldt County. This 
crash was responsible for the deaths of 16 
passengers with only 7 survivors. 

The crash occurred at approximately 7:15 
p.m, immediately off shore from the cove in 
a pounding surf and surrounded by steep 
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cliffs which prevented small craft from com- 
ing to the rescue as quickly as possible. 

In the crash I suffered a broken hip of 
the right leg, severe lacerations of the left 
leg, a severely damaged left hand and a 
crushed right wrist. I mention these injuries 
to show the condition which I was in. Despite 
this condition I managed to leave the wreck- 
age and cling to a piece of driftwood in water 
which must have been somewhere in the near 
forties. 

While I cannot recall how long I drifted in 
this matter, I later found out that several 
deaths occurred to uninjured passengers who 
managed to swim to the cliffs and they were 
unable, because of the high seas and rough 
terrain, to be rescued. 

I was reaching the point where I no longer 
felt able to maintain my precarious hold on 
the driftwood and at that point Tom Wallace 
of Redway, Humboldt. County appeared on 
a surfboard and placed a safety belt around 
my neck giving me the extra time necessary 
for a boat to come to my rescue. 

Tom was on a surfboard due to the diffi- 
culty the rescuers were having in getting 
boats to the wreckage of the plane. I am 
hoping that you will be of help to me in this 
attempt to thank Tom for my life. 

Sincerely, 
Inv GROSSMAN. 


COLUMBUS DAY SPEECH 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to share with my colleagues an address 
delivered to the Protocolary Session of 
the Organization of American States 
Permanent Council by U.S. Ambassador 
to the O.A.S., Joseph John Jova. Ambas- 
sador Jova’s speech, presented on the 
occasion of our first celebration of 
Columbus Day as a national holiday, is 
& most perceptive and thoughtful call for 
greater understanding of all Ameri- 
cans—those of varying ethnic origins 
within our borders, and those Americans 
who live to the south of us. Ambassador 
Jova in his address, makes the very 
astute point that our understanding of 
our Latin American neighbors can be 
heightened substantially through a bet- 
ter understanding of our Hispanic 
citizen-brothers. 

Like Ambassador Jova, I, too, am con- 
cerned about the welfare of Hispanic 
minorities within the United States, and 
I share his delight in steps taken by the 
administration to create a Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Opportunity for the Spanish 
Speaking. I feel that my colleagues will 
benefit from Ambassador Jova’s com- 
ments before the O.A.S., and include it 
in the RECORD: 

Cotumsus Day SprEcH—Byr AMBASSADOR 
JOSEPH JOHN JOVA, OCTOBER 12, 1971 
Mr. Chairman, Excellencies and Fellow Mem- 

bers of the Council; Mr. Secretary General; 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Today we honor once again the man who 
effectively discovered the Americas. I say 
effectively discovered because although some 
have questioned whether or not Christopher 
Columbus was indeed the first European to 
reach America, it was not until Columbus 
discovered the new world that it was estab- 
lished as a part of an already ancient king- 
dom, thus opening the way for the greatest 
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immigration that man has ever seen, It was 
an immigration primarily of Europeans, but 
also of Africams and Asians and eventually 
of peoples from all parts of the world, who 
joined with the ancient civilizations already 
flourishing in the hemisphere to form a new 
people, a new race, of this new world, An 
immigration not only of men but of ideas 
and concepts which established a new vision, 
a new approach to life, a new set of relation- 
ships, that make all of us today, the citizens 
and peoples of the Americas, different and 
distinct from the old world nations from 
which we sprang and to which we owe sọ 
much. 

Christopher Columbus, as a man, very 
appropriately symbolizes the new world. He 
was born to a poor family, without social or 
financial connections, and he was in a very 
real sense a self-made man. More than that, 
he was a man with vision. He had the 
audacity to plan and execute an expedition 
without precedent in history. It is fitting 
that we honor him not only for his accom- 
plishment, but for those qualities of spirit 
and character which we have come to asso- 
ciate with the new man of the new world. 

In honoring Christopher Columbus we also 
honor his birthplace—that Italy which al- 
most from first recorded history has con- 
tributed, and continues to contribute, so 
much of the qualities of genius to mankind. 
We aiso honor Spain. Columbus sailed under 
letters patent issued by Isabel, known in his- 
tory as the Catholic Queen. His expedition 
was financed by Spain, it sailed in Spanish 
ships manned by Spanish seamen. Most im- 
portant of all, he brought with him the be- 
ginmnings of that exploratory fervor, that 
missionary zeal, that colonizing spirit which 
was at one time or another to extend the 
Spanish Empire over great portions of this 
hemisphere. A Castilla y a Leon Nuevo Mundo 
dio Colon. 

As I pointed out in this very hall on the 
occasion of the death of that great French- 
man, General de Gaulle, our hemisphere, 
and hence our Organization, has many 
Fatherlands: France, which not only colo- 
nized but continues to enrich us culturally; 
Portugal, small geographically, but with an 
unparalleled energy and valor extended it- 
self to all parts of the globe; England, that 
guardian of the tradition of liberty and free- 
dom, and which must always have a unique 
place in the heart of my country and those 
of its fellow English speaking nations of 
the hemisphere; and of course Spain, whose 
name it is especially fitting that we honor 
today. For, thanks to the voyages of discov- 
ery of Columbus and his successors, we all 
of us in one way or another are the children 
of Spain. It is useful to remember that the 
United States has the fifth largest Spanish 
speaking population of any nation in the 
world, surpassed only by Spain itself, by 
Mexico, by Argentina and by Colombia. As 
President Nixon said when he proclaimed 
the week of September 12 to 18 as National 
Hispanic Heritage Week, “From the earliest 
period of the exploration of our country, men 
and women of Hispanic origin and descent 
have contributed significantly to the de- 
velopment of our nationality. The names of 
many of our cities, states amd scenic re- 
sources testify to that contribution. In fact, 
the oldest city in the United States, St. 
Augustine, Florida, was founded by Spanish 
explorers in 1565—406 years ago. Our His- 
panic heritage touches every aspect of our 
daily lives, from the origin of our currency 
system to our architecture and cuisine. The 
voyages of Spanish explorers to the New 
World are a common starting point for our 
studies of American history in our schools. 
Americans of Hispanic origin and descent 
have served our country throughout our 
State, local and national governments with 
distinction—and continue to do so today.” 

I am honored to be one of these very 
Americans of Hispanic origin and descent to 
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whom President Nixon referred, and I am 
proud to be serving my country in this po- 
sition which is so vital to inter-American 
understanding. But on this Dia de la Raza I 
am even more convinced that we can attain 
& true understanding of our neighbors in 
Latin America only through first understand- 
ing our own Hispanic citizen-brothers. For 
this reason, I am delighted by the steps my 
Government has taken in creating the 
Cabinet Committee on Opportunity for the 
Spanish Speaking, and by President Nixon’s 
action in naming his Counselor, Robert H. 
Finch, as liaison officer with the Hispanic 
minorities. To attain such understanding, 
and to redress injustice is the pledge we re- 
new on this Columbus Day. 

For our Hispanic heritage is the living and 
eternal memorial of my country to the bold 
and adventurous spirit of that great naviga- 
tor and explorer, the Admiral of the ocean 
seas, Christopher Columbus. And it is a herit- 
age shared by all the nations who form this 
Organization. Ralph Bradford, an American 
poet, wrote the following passage on 
Columbus: 

“Brave Christopher, who journed west 

Seeking the east; bold Genoese 

Who sought upon the ocean seas 

A bridge to riches and renown 

For self and queen and Spanish crown— 

But more, who carried in his heart 

A dream to match his Latin name 

Of Christo-ferens; his the part 

Beyond all search for wealth and fame 

To carry Christ wherever he went 

On sea or isle or continent.” 

> . > el . 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is an honor for me to bring you on this 
day the cordial personal greetings of the 
President of the United States. Columbus 
Day has long been celebrated in my country 
but it has never until now been a national 
holiday. It was proclaimed as such by Presi- 
dent Nixon. His proclamation, dated August 


- 81, reads, in part: 


“On Columbus Day, 1971, we honor once 
more the memory of the great captain whose 
historic voyages led to the migration of 
peoples to the New World and brought fresh 
promises of liberty and freedom to the Old. 

“In this present age of epic journeys in 
space, we can appreciate more than ever the 
great achievements of Christopher Colum- 
bus. An intrepid explorer, a supreme nayiga- 
tor, but above all a man of unshakeable faith 
and courage, this son of Italy sailed in the 
service of the Spanish crown on a mission 
that forever broadened man’s hopes and 
horizons. 

“We take pride in commemorating the 
vision and determination of Christopher 
Columbus, and carry forward his spirit of ex- 
ploration as part of our national heritage. 

“Now, therefore, I Richard Nixon, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby 
designate Monday, October 11, 1971, as Co- 
lumbus Day; and I invite the people of this 
Nation to observe that day in schools, 
churches, and other suitable places with ap- 
propriate ceremonies in honor of the great 
explorer,” 


SPIRIT OF A FREE AMERICA 
HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, over the 
Veterans Day holiday it was my great 
pleasure to visit five schools in my con- 
gressional district. 

On Friday morning I visited Fort 
Sanders School and the Lutheran School 
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in Knoxville, Tenn., and that afternoon 
I visited the Sam Houston School in 
Blount County. 

On Monday, Veterans Day, I was priv- 
ileged to participate in a Veterans Day 
parade in Knoxville, and later to visit 
the Eagleton Junior High School and the 
Chilhowe View School in Blount County. 

At each of these five schools the young 
people presented patriotic programs, 
their bands played patriotic music, and 
patriotism was the theme of their read- 
ings and songs. At each school I pre- 
sented an American flag that had flown 
over the U.S. Capitol. 

At the Fort Sanders School Bill Snod- 
grass and Kelle Shultz recited poems they 
had written. I think you would enjoy 
these poems as much as I did: 

OLD GLORY 
(By Kelle Schultz) 
Old Glory is the flag we fiy, 
It wears red, white, and blue. 
We hope this glory does not die, 
As we change from old to new. 


As we change from old to new 
I wonder who we'll be. 
We may be called the smallest nation, 
Or some other silly name. 
But I love this great large nation, 
Who wears red, white, and blue. 
PATRIOTISM 

(By Bill Snodgrass) 
Once I saw & flag, a sailing in the distance, 
Bombs were in the air, 
Exploding everywhere. 
The men under the flag were brave and 

resistant. 

That was clear to see. 
They wouldn't take that fiag down for you or 


me. 

Next day all lay quiet, the fighting men all 
dead. 

That's why there’s red in the flag. 

For the blood which has been shed, 

But still that flag was sailing, 

Even if it had so many holes. 

So that’s why there's white in the flag, 

For those who lost their lives, 

Yet never their American freedom 

Or their American souls. 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that I 
represent a district that still reflects the 
spirit of a free America. These people 
believe it is still fashionable to demon- 
strate patriotism, and they, and I, still 
get a thrill with the playing of the 
National Anthem and the presentation 
cf the flag. 

I have nothing to fear about the future 
of our Nation so long as I know that most 
young people throughout our land are 
pretty much as those who live in the 
Second District of Tennessee 

It is people like this who will plow the 
new ground, climb the mountains, and 
put rivets into our drums of the future. 


VISION OF FREEDOM REMAINS FOR 
HUNGARIAN FREEDOM FIGHTERS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hungarian Freedom Fighters’ Parlia- 
ment met this past weekend in New York 
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as part of the World Congress of Hun- 

garian Freedom Fighters. 

These brave men observed the 15th an- 
niversary of an event which should re- 
main at the forefront of our conscious- 
ness at all times—the gallant fight of the 
Hungarian people against their Commu- 
nist oppressors. 

We tend to take freedom for granted 
in this country. I think we should stop 
and observe this 15th anniversary, and 
look at its true meaning. We should re- 
member that a Nation so valued freedom 
that it fought against overwhelming 
odds—even to the point of fighting tanks 
with their bare hands, These are people 
who know the true meaning of freedom, 
who would sacrifice their lives for this 
great ideal, Their example should give 
us renewed dedication to work for free- 
dom for all enslaved peoples. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like at this time 
to insert the text of the resolution 
adopted by the World Congress. I think 
it speaks very clearly of the desires for 
freedom that remain strong in the Hun- 
garians’ hearts. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE NINTH WoRLD 
CONGRESS OF THE HUNGARIAN FREEDOM 
FIGHTERS (NEMZETOR) WORLD FEDERATION 
In the perspective of the past fifteen years 

it becomes more and more obvious that the 

Hungarian Revolution and Freedom Fight of 

1956 was the most outstanding history- 

shaping event of the Twentieth Century. 

We Hungarian Freedom Fighters as well as 
all freedom loving peoples of the world con- 
demn the treacherous attacks of the Soviet 
Union on the Hungarian people in October- 
November 1956 and protest against the con- 
tinued occupation of Hungary. We solemnly 
remind the world of the fact that these at- 
tacks as well as the continued colonial rule of 
Hungary was and still is made possible only 
by the inaction, indifference and lack of un- 
derstanding of their responsibilities of the 
still free nations of the world. 

It must be emphasized before the peoples 
of the world that the present authorities in 
Hungary were imposed into power by the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union, and are 
maintained in power by the Soviet occupa- 
tion forces against the expressed and mani- 
fested will of the Hungarian people and that 
the Hungarian people have no desire to par- 
ticipate in or to give support to such a 
Soviet-imposed Communist regime. 

Therefore, we call upon the Peoples and 
Governments of the Free World to support 
the demands listed hereafter at the proper 
international forums: 

1. Soviet troops to be withdrawn from the 
territory of Hungary without delay. 

2. Law and order is to be maintained in 
the country after the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops by an international force that will 
observe the sovereignty of the country. 

3. Free and secret elections to be held 
under international supervision to elect a 
truly representative Hungarian Parliament. 
A new representative Government be formed 
based on the results of these elections with 
the aim to lay the foundations of a free 
and democratic Hungary in accordance with 
the aims and purposes of the Hungarian 
Revolution and Freedom Fight of 1956. 

4. People formerly sentenced for their par- 


ticipation in the Hungarian Revolution and 
Freedom Fight be rehabilitated. 


5. Return of Hungarian citizens who were 
deported to the Soviet Union before and 
after the events of 1956. 

6. An International Commission be sent 
to Transylvania, and to all other countries 
bordering Hungary with substantial Hun- 
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garian population to investigate and to 
bring to a stop the genocide of Hungarians 
there. 

7. The Abortion Decree of Hungary be 
immediately revoked so the future of the 
Hungarian Nation will not be murderously 
undermined. 

8. Rehabilitation and unconditional re- 
turn of Jozsef Cardinal Mindszenty, primate 
of Hungary, to his seat in Esztergom. 

We firmly believe that as long as these 
demands have not been fulfilled, the Hun- 
garian question cannot be considered solved 
and no true peace can be established in the 
worid, 

Those present at the Congress unaniomusly 
call upon the joint Central Committee of 
the Hungarian Freedom Fighters (Nemzetor) 
World Federation with the Hungarian 
October 23rd Movement and the Hungarian 
Freedom Fighters Pdrliament to act as 
their representative and spokesmen for all 
Hungarians. 

ODON PONGRATZ, 
President of Hungarian October 23 
Movement. 
Erno HOKA, 
Chairman of Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters Parliament. 
GERGELY PONGRTAS, 
Chairman of the Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters (Nemzetor) World Federation, 


CONGRESSMAN TIERNAN EXPLAINS 
THE NATIONAL POWER GRID ACT 


HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, last July 
three Members of the House—Congress- 
man Rosert Tiernan of Rhode Island, 
Congressman JAMES ABOUREZK of South 
Dakota, and I joined with Senator LEE 
MetcaLtr of Montana in introducing the 
National Power Grid Act—a bill -which, 
in our judgment, is essential to the assur- 
ance of environmentally safe and eco- 
nomically reliable power for the future. 

Throughout the many weeks in which 
this legislation was put together, the wis- 
dom and souhd judgment of my friend 
and colleague from Rhode Island (Mr. 
TIZRNAN) was evident and I am pleased 
to present for inclusion in the RECORD, 
excerpts from a speech he gave last Au- 
gust at a meeting of the Northeast Pub- 
lic Power Association. These excerpts 
appeared in the magazine, Rural Electri- 
fication, and I commend them to the 
attention of our colleagues: 

TICRNAN EXPLAINS NATIONAL POWER Grip ACT 

This morning you have been discussing 
your involvement in the New England Power 
Pool (NEPOOL) which represents the indus- 
try’s response to the need for a single system 
(in New England). 

While I would be among the first to com- 
mend the industry for its good faith attempt 
to make such a system workable, there are 
substantial problems inherent in this type of 
structure which are not being, and probably 
never can be, resolved. 

Mr. (Robert) Feragen (general manager of 
NEPPA) has analyzed these weaknesses very 
well in presenting your association’s views to 
the New England Regional Commission. 

I quote: “NEPOOL has found no way to 
exert the kind of control required to create a 
comprehensive optimized regional system. 
The consequences in terms of cost to the 
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public have not been assessed to our knowl- 
edge. But they are undoubtedly great.” 

Let me restate the basic problem, from 
which all the rest are derivative. As the 
Zinder Report* indicated, “each utility must 
view proposals from the viewpoint of the 
interests of its own customers and stockhold- 
ers, which are not necessarily the same as 
those of New England.” 

There is, thus, no assurance in this con- 
cept that the fundamental objective of a 
single-system approach to regional power 
planning—based on regional interest being 
paramount—will be achieved. 

No such system can operate effectively 
without centralized decision-making au- 
thority. 

But because of their nature, investor- 
owned utilities are concerned primarily with 
their own economic considerations and only 
secondarily, if at all, with the needs of other 
utilities in the region. 

Thus, true single-system operation becomes 
improbable, as is apparent in the delay in 
reaching agreement on how NEPOOL will 
operate and how its costs will be allocated 
among the member systems. 

And even if a utility were willing to accept 
a decision of the pool, it might be unable 
to do so for reasons of financial or cor- 
porate incapacity or because of statutory 
limitations. 

There is yet another reason why I do not 
consider a power pool, developed and owned 
primarily by the investor-owned utilities, 
the best means of implementing the single- 
system approach. 

This hinges on public policy issues involved 
in the generation and transmission of electric 
power. 

These issues are not primarily economic, 
and hence are unlikely to be maximized in 
any system where economic goals dominate, 
as they must for the investor-owned utilities. 

The supply of electric power adequate to 
the need, reliable, and produced without 
harm to the environment, has become one of 
the basic necessities of life, and just as there 
has been a role for government in assuring 
the availability of other necessities, there 
is a role for government here. 

I am the author of a bill recently intro- 
duced in Congress to establish a National 
Power Grid Corporation and regional bulk 
power supply agencies. 

This, I feel, is a better approach to the 
establishment of single systems, not only in 
New England but throughout the country. 

The bill’s stated goal is to assure an ade- 
quate and reliable low-cost electric power 
supply consistent with the enhancement of 
environmental values and the preservation 
of competition in the electric power industry. 

The bill would establish a public “Na- 
tional Power Grid Corporation” which would 
be responsible for the construction and op- 
eration of large-scale generating plants and 
a nationwide system of transmission lines. 

The power available from the National 
Grid would be marketed to utilities in the 
various regions of the United States by “Re- 
gional Bulk Power Supply Corporations.” 

As the sole marketer of the National Grid’s 
power, these corporations would be respon- 
sible for the construction and operation of 
transmission lines in the region for the pur- 
pose of distributing power to the utilities. 

They would submit to the National Cor- 
poration each year a projection of their de- 
mand seven years in the future. The Na- 
tional Corporation would then contract with 
them to supply that amount of power, 


*The Zinder Report was prepared by Zinder 
& Associates of Washington, D.C., for the New 
England Regional Commission, consisting of 
the governors of the six New England states 
and a Federal appointee. The report is an 
extensive study of New England power needs 
in the next 20 years. 
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Rates for power sold to Regional Corpora- 
tions would be at the lowest level possible 
consistent with the responsibility of the Na- 
tional Corporation for environmental pro- 
tection, on a postage stamp basis throughout 
the country, that is, a uniform rate irrespec- 
tive of particular generating or transmission 
costs. 

The Regional Corporations would charge 
for transmission on a simple unit-cost basis, 
taking into account the same environmental 
responsibility. 

In this bill we think that we have imple- 
mented the recommendations of the New 
England Commission's report, with three 
major exceptions. 

First of all, we do not take over the exist- 
ing utilities in the region. 

Secondly, we allow utilities to operate their 
own generation facilities, making participa- 
tion in the National Grid optional. 

And thirdly, we extend the benefits of 
regional and inter-regional coordination on 
a national basis. 

Is such a National Corporation a better 
means of implementing the single system 
approach than a utility-established organi- 
zation like NEPOOL? 

I think that I have already partially an- 
swered that question in my discussion of the 
inadequacies of the New England Power 
Pool. 

Apart from the economic considerations 
which affect the likelihood of establishing 
such a power pool, there are anti-trust con- 
siderations involved. 

We in this country have committed our- 
selves to the theory that the best product 
or service at the lowest cost is most likely 
to be provided in a competitive system. 

But time after time we have seen examples 
of concentrated industries which have stag- 
nated and failed to keep pace with the tech- 
nology in the field. 

I do not believe we can look forward to 
the greatest possible advances in new tech- 
nology and new operation methods from the 
establishment of a handful of regional mo- 
nopolies in the electric power industry. 

It is for that reason that I am opposed 
to the revision of existing state and Federal 
statutes to allow these power pools to de- 
velop in that direction. 

Of course, the same parallel could be 
drawn for a publicly owned regional 
monopoly. 

This affected my determination not to 
establish a single bulk power supply agency 
with exclusive responsibility for generation 
and transmission. 

I am committed to the idea that the best 
possible electric service can be provided with 
@ pluralistic system. 

Recognizing, however, that the technology 
for producing electric power is such as to re- 
quire some sort of concentration, we have 
adopted what we think is the best possible 
solution. 

I would envision this public corporation 
working side by side with private Yfilities. In 
many cases they would be mutually rein- 
forcing, the public corporation serving to ex- 
tend the benefits of pooling and providing the 
pool members with an alternative reliable 
power source. 

, Similarly, the pools might contract with 
the public corporation to sell their excess 
capacity. 

In situations where critical environmental 
issues were involved, the public corporation 
could step in to build generation facilities 
of a type not feasible for the private com- 
panies. 

It should be apparent by now that the 
significance for the municipal, public power, 
and cooperative distribution facilities of such 
a National Grid Corporation is great. 

One important benefit that accrues from 
the operation of such a system is the fact 
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that we can maintain a diverse electrical dis- 
tribution industry in this country. 

Obviously we are in a position now where 
municipal utilities, because of their very 
small size, are reliant on investor-owned utili- 
ties for the supply of power, a situation which 
is often very difficult for them. 

One of the interesting findings of the New 
England Regional Commission’s report was 
that the fragmented industry structure in 
New England was one of the major reasons 
that New Englanders paid one-third more 
for their power than consumers in other parts 
of the country. 

However, the economies that result from 
the consolidation of this fragmented indus- 
try structure into a large single system opera- 
tion exist only in generation and trans- 
mission, and not in distribution. 

Therefore, the maintenance of the small 
public and private distribution systems 
would be assured without any adverse effect 
on the efficiency of the regional system. 

I am certain we will be hearing alarmed 
reports that the passage of this bill would 
mean the nationalization of the electric 
power industry. But I think it is obvious to 
you gentlemen that this is not so. 

My bill is an attempt to establish a bene- 
ficial relationship between government and 
private industry in assuring a service which 
is the responsibility of both. 

The investor-owned utilities have resisted 
this partnership in the past and will prob- 
ably continue to do so in the future. 

Fresh in all of our memories is the ex- 
perience of the private utilities’ massive 
overkill of the Dickey-Lincoln Project, whose 
latest estimated benefit cost ratio was a 
glowing 1.9. 

So obviously preferable to any alternative 
generation technique, the Dickey-Lincoln 
Project was resisted by the private utilities 
merely because it meant public involvement 
in a domain which had been heretofore com- 
pletely their own. One wonders if they might 
be afraid of a little competition. 

We do not seek to take over the facilities 
of the private industry. Indeed we have 
pointedly not done so, All we are saying is, 
in the field of generation, let us have a 
public alternative to the plans of the private 
utilities. ... 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, we are in 
an era of great concern for our wildlife, 
natural resources, and environment, It 
is a concern which I share and which I 
have reflected throughout my congres- 
sional service. 

In my attempts to legislate environ- 
mental controls and protection, I always 
sought the approach of balanced, mul- 
tiple usage. We must continue to exploit 
and develop our natural energy re- 
sources, Our growing energy crisis makes 
that clear. At the same time we must 
control man’s impact upon his environ- 
ment. Our growing problems of pollution 
make that clear. 

A recent address by Carroll P. Shee- 
han, commissioner of the department of 
commerce and development for the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts underscores 
my point quite eloquently. It emphasizes 
the need for a sound working relation- 
ship and “marriage between environ- 
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mental control and otner needs of our 
society, such as the maintenance and 
growth of a healthy economy.” 

I congratulate Mr. Sheehan for his 
well thought out work and I recommend 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 

The address follows: 


A BALANCED VIEW OF ENVIRONMENTAL PRO- 
TECTION WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


(By Commissioner Carroll P. Sheehan, De- 
partment of Commerce and Development) 


I appreciate the opportunity which has 
been extended to me today to come before you 
and discuss the need for a balanced program 
of environmental controls for our society. 
My colleagues in government speaking here 
today have specific responsibilities defined by 
law which they must carry out to the best of 
their ability. I, too, have a responsibility un- 
der the law which must be carried out. 

As Commissioner of the Department of 
Commerce and Development, I accept the 
need for environmental control in this most 
complex society. Today I would like to review 
with you my experience with environmental 
control and attempt, if possible, to bring 
about a marriage between environmental 
control and the other needs of our society, 
such as the maintenance and growth of a 
healthy economy. 

I share the fear of many of those engaged 
in the field of environmental control, both 
in and out of government, that in some 
instances we are bordering upon environ- 
mental control overkill with our economic 
well-being as the victim. I am interested in 
making certain that a credibility gap does 
not become a reality between the general 
public and those interested in the protec- 
tion of the environment. 

You who are so vitally interested in the 
environment must understand that the most 
basic parts of any man’s environment, more 
basic even than clean air and clean water, are 
man’s ability to feed his family and provide 
adequate shelter for them. It is, therefore, 
imperative in the equation of environmental 
control that the economic impact upon the 
individual be part of that equation. It would 
be tragic indeed if all of the environmental- 
ists in our nation were eventually faced with 
a hostile public scorning their efforts be- 
cause of their failure to take into considera- 
tion the economic impact of environmental 
regulations. 

This does not have to be the case, but we 
are already seeing examples of job loss 
through the lack of cost efficiency methods 
being applied to the science of ecology. 

In the case of air pollution regulations 
here in the Commonwealth there is no direct 
relationship between air quality control and 
the use of low sulphur fuels by the con- 
sumer. Without a program of cost efficiency 
being applied to air quality standards, we 
have brought unnecessary costs to industry, 
the government and the general consumer. 
Those with the responsibility for air pollu- 
tion control within the state government 
have made it clear that, except in certain 
specific areas of the state, the standards set 
by the national government for SO 2 pol- 
lutants have been met prior to the imposi- 
tion of new lower sulphur contents in fuels 
beginning October 1. In spite of the over- 
whelming evidence to the contrary, the Mas- 
sachusetts Public Health Council, without 
regard for the total needs of our economy, 
have imposed strict regulations in this mat- 
ter, What are the results of this action? 

In increased fuel costs alone, we in the 
Department of Commerce and Development 
say that, in the coming year in Massachu- 
setts, consumers, whether a public utility, an 
industrial user of fuel or the general con- 
sumer, will bear an increased cost of more 
than seventy million dollars. The imposition 
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of a 1% sulphur content outside the greater 
Boston area, where much of the state’s in- 
dustrial potential is located, has caused 
power companies to abandon established fuel 
purchase contracts, thus causing them to 
pay a higher price for fuel. It is estimated 
that power company costs passed along to 
the consumer will increase electrical energy 
bills to the consumer between 15% and 20%. 
These increased costs to an already overbur- 
dened industrial community will cause a 
number of companies to close or to remove 
their operation from our state. 

As part of my responsibility to the people 
of Massachusetts, I must say that in all can- 
dor a good part of this loss of industrial em- 
ployment is unnecessary. To be specific, some 
of the largest employers in the state have 
informed me that a number of their opera- 
tions will be curtailed or removed from Mas- 
sachusetts to areas not only in other states 
but throughout the world. It is a sad fact 
that in air quality control, without cost effi- 
ciency being applied, the greater degree of 
enforcement overkill which is applied the less 
the desired results are obtained. 

I would like to cite one particular example 
of one industry in our state which for more 
than 75 years has employed upwards of 7,000 
people in one location. Its present employ- 
ment is 2,200. It is located in an area which 
for ten miles around has very little in- 
dustrial activity. If we keep in mind that 
the desired result is to bring down the SO, 
content in the air to manageable levels, then 
it does not make any sense to take one in- 
dustry in a very isolated area and cause 
mechanical compliance haying nothing to 
do with the air pollution in the area. The 
cost to this company for mechanical com- 
pliance is approximately a half million 
dollars. 

The same company has a newer and more 
efficient foundry unit in a southern state 
which can do the work being done presently 


in Massachusetts. The management informs 
me that they are coming very close to a de- 
cision which will cost the loss of jobs to 600 


people employed in this Massachusetts 
foundry. If we multiply these 600 jobs by 
the thousands of others who will be affected 
by job losses, it will not be long before favor- 
able public opinion is lost for the desired 
portions of environmental air pollution 
standards. 

Let us consider the matter of water pol- 
lution control. I have had occasion to work 
very closely with the water pollution con- 
trol personnel of our state government. We 
have considered the plight of many com- 
panies and their employees related to the 
enforcement of water pollution control 
standards. With their cooperation and that 
of the Legislature, we caused to have passed 
a twenty-five million dollar bond issue so 
that loans could be made to Massachusetts 
companies unable to finance the cost of water 
pollution control equipment. It is unfortu- 
nate that this legislation was found to be 
unconstitutional. We hope that other legis- 
lation may be passed to bring relief to some 
of those companies and therefore save jobs 
within Massachusetts. 

A very important aspect of water pollution 
control is the regulation being established 
for the use of sewers in the state. It is my 
opinion that in the promulgation of these 
regulations, particularly by the MDC, inade- 
quate consultation was held between the 
MDC and industry. The end result is open- 
ended regulations more stringent than any 
in the country, but more important leaving 
Massachusetts industry in the position where 
what are adequate standards today may not 
be tomorrow. Again we run into the problem 
of cost inefficiency being applied to the en- 
forcement of water purity standards in the 
state. 

I would like to speak for a moment about 
the manufacture of power within our state. 
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Seventy percent of all the power manufac- 
tured in the United States is produced 
through the use of oil. It is my opinion that 
we in Massachusetts, being a high energy 
intensity state, related to industry and gen- 
eral consumer use have been victimized by 
the maior oil companies of the nation. We 
control the level of electrical energy on both 
the state and national levels, and yet seventy 
percent of the fuel used to make that power 
is controlled by no one. 

I note with interest a move by certain 
people in the environmental field to prevent 
the opening of atomic power energy plants 
in New England. At the same time there is 
opposition to the continued use of fossil 
fuels by the electrical energy business. We 
must agree on some form of energy which is 
presently available to do the job. New Eng- 
land, in order to remain competitive, must 
have oi! refinery facilities. It is time that 
we realized the complexity of our society 
demands immediate decisions concerning the 
growth of the electrical energy business in 
New England. 

I should like to conclude by making cer- 
tain points of fact which should be obvious 
to all who wish to give thought to the prob- 
lems of our total environment, 

It is desirable that we have clean air and 
clean water in this nation. In this regard 
it is desirable that cost efficiency methods 
be determined prior to the enforcement of 
regulations. It is basic to a man’s environ- 
ment that he have bread on the table and a 
roof over his head. The most efficient method 
found for giving him these goods in a com- 
plex environment is his employment at the 
highest level of his ability in the industrial 
community of our state. 

Based on studies and interviews with those 
who manage industries in Massachusetts, 
they will not continue to function in Massa- 
chusetts if their operations become unprof- 
itable due, not to compliance with reasonable 
cost efficiency regulations in the environ- 
ment, but to thoughtless actions taken by 
those in a position to promulgate and en- 
force environmental regulations. As long as 
industry has the right to close, move or trans- 
fer its operations to any other state or 
throughout the world, the bottom line of the 
annual statement of such companies must 
show a profit or they will cease to provide 
employment in the state. 

In conclusion, I believe it is desirable that 
we have clean air and clean water. My rea- 
sons are very practical reasons. During the 
next ten to twenty years those who make 
decisions related to locating industrial opera- 
tions will not locate in areas where clean air 
and clean water are not important. No re- 
sponsible industrialist in this state does not 
desire to comply with reasonable cost efficient 
standards of air water pollution standards, 
but he must be convinced that government, 
the press and the general public are treating 
him and his stockholders with fairness, in- 
telligence and equity. 

To me the frontier of today is not in some 
wilderness or in space. The frontier is all of us 
in government, in industry and the general 
public working together to solve the environ- 
mental problems which have grown so 
quickly in our complex society. In every cru- 
sade such as that for a clean environment 
there is a fringe involved in the cause which 
is not concerned with the just solution to 
problems, but in the chaos which can be 
created through an unintelligent approach to 
the problem, It is time for those who have 
given so much of their lives to the desire 
for a better environment to disassociate 
themselves from those who wish no solutions 
other than the total breakdown of our com- 
plex society. 

I would ask you all who have engaged in 
this environmental crusade to act wisely 
during the period immediately ahead and to 
preserve the credibility of your effort until 
it has accomplished its goal. 
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NEW HAVEN GOODWILL CENTER 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, recently 
two national surveys of rehabilitation 
centers throughout the country showed 
a relatively small center in my district, 
the Easter Seal Goodwill Industries Re- 
habilitation Center, to be the top such 
facility in the country in several cate- 
gories of service. 

For instance, a survey of all Goodwill 
facilities in the United States made by 
Goodwill Industries of America showed 


that the New Haven center not only - 


served more handicapped patients than 
any other Goodwill facility in the coun- 
try, but that it had a greater load than 
the next two centers combined. The New 
Haven center also provided more jobs 
for clients, more physical, occupational 
and speech and hearing therapy treat- 
ments, and more recreational hours for 
the handicapped than any other Good- 
will facility in the United States. 

A survey by the National Easter Seal 
Society showed very similar results. The 
New Haven center, with a smaller staff 
and considerably lower administrative 
overhead than most Easter Seal Centers 
in the United States, again topped most 
other, larger cities in terms of services 
rendered. 

I personally know the kind of work 
the Easter Seal Goodwill Industries Re- 
habilitation Center does. I have fre- 
quently visited there and it has been 
used by members of my own family who 
needed rehabilitation services. The qual- 
ity of the work done by the center's 
highly trained and dedicated staff is as 
high as the quantity of service, indicated 
in these two surveys. 

The New Haven facility has no magic 
formula for success. It has been able to 
do so much because it has drawn a vast 
amount of community support, financial 
as well as moral and psychological. 

Voluntary dollars, through such or- 
ganizations as the United Way and the 
Easter Seal Campaign, have helped the 
center to grow. So has a large corps of 
volunteers who give thousands of hours 
every year to help handicapped men and 
women to prepare for a useful and in- 
dependent life. I am also proud that the 
center has received several Federal 
grants to initiate new and creative pro- 
grams in inner-city neighborhoods. 

However, the center’s success is in no 
small part due to the efficient manner in 
which available financial resources were 
used. One of the reasons for this fa- 
cility’s economical and successful op- 
eration is the merger of three separate 
rehabilitation facilities which took place 
2 years ago and which form the present 
agency. The center’s growth figures 
have really spurted since the three agen- 
cies—the New Haven Easter Seal So- 
ciety, the New Haven Area Rehabilitation 
Center and Goodwill Industries—joined 
together to give the most comprehensive 
services possible to the handicapped men 
and women of the greater New Haven 
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area. Because of the merger, the three 
agencies are able to provide many dif- 
ferent kinds of therapies, employment 
counseling and training, psychological 
and social work assistance and educa- 
tion of handicapped children all in one 
organization, eliminating many unneces- 
sary overhead costs, clerical time, and 
other expensive overlapping. 

This is one of the reasons why in 1971 
the center was able to serve 2,280 handi- 
capped individuals. Services included 
29,728 treatment hours, 250,162 voca- 
tional testing and training hours, 
$253.644 paid in client wages and train- 
ing allowances, 31,286 educational hours 
and 3,727 recreational hours. In addition, 
the New Haven center offered services 
that few other, similar facilities were 
able to give, including a training pro- 
gram for handicapped drivers, complete 
transportation to and from the center 
for those patients who cannot use public 
transportation, and a complete psychi- 
atric and social work program for pa- 
tients and their families. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to share my pride in this outstanding 
facility with my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives. Certainly this is one 
place where all Federal tax dollars in- 
vested brought us all rich dividends in 
helping the handicapped to lead produc- 
tive, self-reliant, independent lives. In 
terms of economics, this has saved the 
taxpayers of the State and of the Nation 
countless dollars. In terms of humanity, 
it has sayed handicapped men, women 
and children countless days and months 
of dependency and unhappiness. I con- 
gratulate the center’s president, Fen- 
more R. Seton, the agency’s board of 
directors, the executive director, Albert 
P. Calli, and the organization’s staff on 
this great accomplishment. 


LAUDERDALE LAKES JAYCEES 
RESOLUTION 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the Lauderdale Lakes Jaycees consisting 
of members living in the Lauderdale 
Lakes, Fla., area of my congressional 
district have indicated their deep con- 
cern about the seating of Red China by 
the U.N. Further they passed a resolu- 
tion indicating their total opposition to 
the admission of Red China to the U.N., 
and opposing the removal of Nationalist 
China from this body. 

The resolution passed by the members 
of the Lauderdale Lakes Jaycees, com- 
posed of concerned young American 
business people and citizens of our coun- 
try, called upon our Nation to reevaluate 
its policy concerning the countries of 
Asia and elsewhere throughout the 
world before the balance of power has 
shifted to such an extent that all of the 
free nations of the world, including our- 
selves, could easily be toppled by those 
who espouse the cause of international 
communism. 
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I acknowledge, with thanks, the inter- 
est of the Lauderdale Lakes Jaycees who 
passed on October 19, 1971, the following 
resolution: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Lauderdale Lakes Jaycees are 
ever mindful of world affairs, and, 

Whereas the Lauderdale Lakes Jaycees are 
keenly aware of the present debate before 
the United Nations, and, 

Whereas the Lauderdale Lakes Jaycees are 
ever mindful of Communist China's role in 
the Korean Conflict, and, 

Whereas the Lauderdale Lakes Jaycees are 
keenly aware of Communist China’s present 
role in the Vietnam War, and, 

Whereas the Lauderdale Lakes Jaycees are 
ever mindful of Communist China's obstruc- 
tionist views and actions toward world peace, 
and, 

Whereas the Lauderdale Lakes Jaycees are 
keenly aware of the suppression and bondage 
of millions of people behind the bamboo 
curtain, and, 

Whereas the Lauderdale Lakes Jaycees be- 
lieve that economic justice can best be won 
by free men through free enterprise, and, 

Whereas the Lauderdale Lakes Jaycees 
support the Free government and people of 
Nationalist China, and, 

Whereas the Lauderdale Lakes Jaycees rec- 
ognize the role of Nationalist China as a 
strong ally and partner of the United States 
in the world community, and, 

Therefore, let it be known, that the Lau- 
derdale Lakes Jaycees take a stand in com- 
plete opposition to the admittance of Com- 
munist China into the United Nations and 
further is totally opposed to the removal of 
Nationalist China from a seat on the Secu- 
rity Council and/or from membership in the 
United Nations. The Lauderdale Lakes Jay- 
cees wish to reaffirm their support for the 
free people of Nationalist China and implore 
the United States of America to reevaluate 
its policy in this matter for the protection 
of all free men. 

Passed on this 19th day of October, 1971 
by a majority of the membership of the 
Lauderdale Lakes Jaycees in attendance. 

PAUL Roark, Jr., 
President. 
JOSEPH VALLONE, 
Secretary. 
RICHARD A, BIEBRICH, 
International Relations Director. 


TRIAL OF JEWS IN RIGA, LATVIA 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most dedicated organizations strug- 
gling for the freedom of the people of the 
Baltic States is “BATUN”, Baltic Appeal 
to the United Nations. 

A memorandum prepared on June 1, 
1971 gave obvious attention to the com- 
plications facing Jews and the Soviet 
Union, referring specifically to Latvia, 
one of the three Baltic states illegally 
incorporated into the Soviet Union. 

I insert this memorandum to remind 
the Members of the continuing struggle 
of the Baltic peoples against Soviet ty- 
ranny and, also, to emphasize a point 
evident from the memorandum that the 
Soviet Union is the world’s greatest im- 
perialist power, a point which is too often 
forgotten. 

The memorandum follows: 
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A MEMORANDUM ON THE TRIAL OF JEWS IN 
Rica, LATVIA 

On May 27 the Supreme Court of the 
Latvian SSR sentenced the following Jews 
from Riga, Latvia to terms in prison camps: 

Arkady A. Shpilberg, a 33-year-old engi- 
neer, three years; Mikhail Z. Shepshelovich, 
a 28-year-old worker, two years; Boris M. 
Maftser, a 24-year-old engineer, and Ruth I. 
Alexandrovich, a 23-year-old nurse, one year 
each. 

They were convicted for violation of Ar- 
ticle 65 of Criminal Code of the Latvian SSR 
which prohibits anti-Soviet agitation and 
propaganda, According to a TASS dispatch 
on 24 May 1971, they had been “fabricating 
and circulating slanderous materials for sub- 
versive purposes and attempting to draw 
their acquaintances «nd colleagues into 
their activities hostile to the state.” 

Soviet authorities have not specified the 
exact nature of the “slanderous materials”. 
Mrs. Rivka Alexandrovich, the mother of one 
of the accused, has declared that these ma- 
terials were texts for the teaching of the 
Hebrew language and religion. In addition, 
there were petitions, signed by the accused, 
to the Supreme Soviet and to international 
organizations asking for assistance in leav- 
ing the Soviet Union. The accused are known 
to have made numerous unsuccessful at- 
tempts to receive permission to leave the 
Soviet Union for Israel. 

Therefore it appears that the “fabricating 
and circulating [of the] slanderous materi- 
als” by the four Jews was really an attempt 
to exercise their rights, guaranteed by Ar- 
ticle 5 of the International Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Dis- 
crimination, to education, to equal partici- 
pation in cultural activities, to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion, to free- 
dom of opinion and expression, and the right 
to leave any country. “Attempting to draw 
their acquaintances and colleagues into their 
activities” is merely an exercise of their 
Tight to freedom of association. 

If such activities are “subversive” and 
“hostile to the State”, then the Soviet State 
must be denying to the Jews their rights 
guaranteed by Article 5. This denial is dis- 
crimination against the Jews, since, for ex- 
ample, the Soviet State does provide texts for 
the teaching of the Russian and other 
languages. 

The Soviet State also allows very limited 
rights to publish religious books and to have 
some religious education to some of the 
Christian denominations, but this is denied 
to the Jews. Their rabbis are not allowed to 
attend international conferences abroad as 
representatives of some Christian churches 
sometimes do. 

Such discrimination against a minority by 
the present de facto authority in Latvia, the 
Soviet Government, contrasts unfavorably 
with the complete cultural autonomy granted 
to all minorities in independent Latvia which 
was occupied in 1940 by the Soviet Union. 


TRIBUTE TO JAY G. HAYDEN 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on the morning of Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 27, I attended the funeral of Jay G. 
Hayden, longtime Washington corre- 
spondent and columnist who died Octo- 
ber 24 at his home in Kensington, Md. 
A giant among newspapermen, Jay was 
eloquently eulogized by the Rev. Edward 
Latch, Chaplain of the U.S. House of 
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Representatives. At this point I think it 
appropriate to include in the Recorp an 
account of Jay’s death which appeared 
in the Detroit News and also an obituary 
written by another excellent newsman, 
Will Muller, for the Detroit News before 
Will’s death last September 3. 
The articles follow: 


FORTY-NINE YEARS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FOR News—Jay HAYDEN Dries; NOTED AS 
REPORTER 


Jay G. Hayden, foremost interpreter of 
Washington news for readers of The Detroit 
News for nearly a half-century before his re- 
tirement in 1965, is dead. He was 86. 

Death came in his sleep early yesterday at 
his home in Kensington, Md., near Washing- 
ton, where he had known and won the respect 
of every president from Woodrow Wilson to 
President Nixon. 

He began his career as a printer's appren- 
tice for a weekly newspaper in his native Cas- 
sopolis, Mich., in 1900 but had won interna- 
tional regard in his profession by 1920. 

He went to Washington for The News in 
1916. 

He was one of only three reporters from the 
United States accredited to cover the signing 
of the 1919 Treaty of Versailles and summed 
that up for The News’ readers as “a breeder 
of future wars.” 

Among those who expressed their sorrow 
over Mr. Hayden’s death were both Michigan 
U.S. senators and other state political leaders. 

President Nixon was among those who ex- 
pressed condolences to the family. 

Survivors include his wife, Ruth; a son, 
Martin S. Hayden, vice-president and editor 
of The News; two stepsons, Peter and Claus 
Felfe; his sister, Mrs. Charles Gower, of East 
Lansing; a brother, Robert, of Cassopolis, and 
three grandchildren, 

Mr. Hayden had been twice widowed before 
his third marriage, to the former Ruth Haber- 
land Felfe, in 1953. 

His first wife, the former Marguerite Scholl, 
mother of Martin S. Hayden, died in 1924, 
His second wife, the former Loretta Taylor, 
whom he married in 1926, died in 1930. 

Funeral services, with the Rev. Edward 
Latch, chaplain of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, officiating, will be held at 8 a.m. 
Wednesday in the Gawler Funeral Home, 
Washington. The body will be cremated. His 
ashes will be interred in Cassopolis. 

Of his death, Senator Philip A. Hart, Mich- 
igan Democrat, said: 

“He was one of journalism’s early path- 
finders in Washington. He set unfailingly 
high standards and left his profession a 
valuable legacy.” 

Senator Robert P. Griffin, Michigan Repub- 
lican, said: 

“Jay Hayden was a highly respected states- 
man in the field of journalism. He will be 
missed, but long remembered by the many 
in all stations of life who were fortunate 
enough to know him.” 

U.S. Rep. Gerald Ford, of Grand Rapids, 
House Republican leader, called Mr. Hayden 
“one of the real greats in Washington, not 
only as an outstanding reporter and colum- 
nist, but as an individual.” 

“He had a way of making complicated 
issues readable and understandable,” Ford 
said. “He was a man one could trust and one 
who told the truth, even when it was un- 
pleasant to his news sources. 

“He wrote from a perspective of history 
that was matched by few and admired by 
many.” 

Former Gov. George W. Romney, secretary 
of housing and urban development (HUD) 
said: 

“Jay Hayden was one of the most re- 
spected and admired journalists of his time, 
both for the accuracy of his reporting and for 
his keen insights into domestic and foreign 
affairs, 

“He was greatly loved by many, in and 
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out of public life. He was a man whose 
kindness and concern for people was genuine, 
active and unflagging.” 

U.S. Rep. Martha Griffiths, a friend for 
more than 20 years, called him “one of the 
best reporters in Washington,” adding: 

“Jay Hayden was the newspaper business 
at its very best.” 

A NEWSPAPERMAN For 66 YEARS—JAy HAYDEN 
Won Wie ACCLAIM 
(By Will Muller) 

Jay G. Hayden, Washington correspondent 
of The Detroit News for a half-century and a 
newspapermen for 66 years, was a legend in 
his profession, 

At the time of his retirement in March, 
1965, Mr. Hayden's wide readership, enduring 
service and proximity to national] and world 
events had probably made him Michigan's 


best known newsman. 


He won national recognition early. 

He had been a member of the Gridiron 
Club, that professional association which ad- 
mits only the newspaper elite of Washington, 
since 1920 and was the club’s president in 
1930. 

Mr. Hayden’s career had started in the 
print shop of the weekly Cassopolis Vigilant, 
at Cassopolis, Mich., in 1900. 

From there he went on to personal and 
professional relationships with nine presi- 
dents, starting with Woodrow Wilson. He was 
known and recognized by statesmen of other 
nations in the world’s most tumultuous half- 
century. 

He was one of three American newsmen ac- 
credited to witness the signing of the Treaty 
of Versailles which ended World War I. His 
blunt assessment of that agreement as a 
breeder of future wars won him the respect 
of Premier Georges (the Tiger) Clemenceau 
who honored him with appointment as an 
Officer de l'Instruction Publique of France. 

The years may have changed government 
and countries but they had a minimum im- 
pact on Jay Hayden, The twang in his voice, 
his sturdy physique unsubdued by well 
tailored clothes, his sly humor coupled with 
practicality, all identified him as a Midwest- 
erner whether at an inaugural ball or a back- 
room political conference. 

There was an almost boyish exuberance 
about him into his last years. His curiosity 
never flagged. His thirst for experience and 
growth and for everything new was matched 
only by a rare courtesy and a tolerance even 
of fools. 

He played left-handed golf and two-fisted 
poker. He took martinis for lunch, sipped 
bourbon in senatorial suites, and embellished 
Washington parties as one of the most gifted 
raconteurs of his day. He had a phenomenal 
memory for detail that extended backward 
like an illuminated picture to his beginnings. 

That was a long way. He was born in Cas- 
sopolis to James Girt and Ruth Kingsbury 
Hayden Dec. 8, 1884. He spent his early years 
with his family on a farm near his birthplace. 

Through his years and his honors, Mr. 
Hayden obeyed a personal creed. It was to get 
a story, get it if possible before the other 
fellow, get it right and get it to his readers. 

A Hayden hallmark was the care exercised 
never needlessly to injure anyone. 

The span of his experience is emphasized 
by the changes he saw. He arrived in Wash- 
ington for The News on the day after Christ- 
mas in 1916 by train. It took five weeks for 
his car, a Model T, to follow him on a flatcar. 

Washington was a somnolent Southern 
town with plenty of time on its hands. Cor- 
respondents, often in spats and carrying 
canes, were cavalier fellows who held personal 
conferences with the occupants of the White 
House and Cabinet members. 

“The whole cost of the federal government 
for the fiscal year 1916 was $734,156,202," 
Mr. Hayden reminisced in one of his last 
stories, “There was great commotion when 
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for fiscal 1917 President Wilson asked for 
appropriations slightly exceeding $1 billion.” 

Mr. Hayden in succeeding years saw the 
city bulge from the impact of two world wars 
until much of it extended into states border- 
ing the District of Columbia. He watched the 
nation’s budget brush $100 billion and the 
national debt approach $300 billion. 

It was a world of the written word when 
he entered the news profession. Reporters 
suffered no competition from radio or tele- 
vision. Stories were moved by Morse code over 
telegraph wires. Pictures traveled, not ky 
electrical impulse, but by express. National 
campaigning was done by train. 

Mr. Hayden’s seniority in Washington out- 
ran that of all but one member of Congress. 
That was Senator Carl Hayden who started 
his career in the House in 1912 when his 
state, Arizona, was first admitted to the 
Union and who served until 1968. He is now 
94. 

They were not related. 

“The most important single difference be- 
tween 1916 and the present is the phenom- 
enal growth of federal governmen +” ees, 
Hayden observed recently, “not only in per- 
sonnel, physical establishment and expendi- 
ture, but in activities affecting the lives of 
all Americans.” 

Mr. Hayden became chief of the News’ 
Washington Bureau in 1918, two years after 
arriving to work there. He succeeded the 

_late George Miller who left to become an 
editor of The News. 

In 1919, Mr. Hayden organized a London 
bureau for The News. That year he wrote 
from England, Scotland, Ireland and the 
continent. 

In 1926, he traveled to the Philippines, 
China and Japan and wrote stories from 
Asia. He covered the 1930 London Naval Con- 
ference and the 1933 London Economic Con- 
ference. 

He was best known, however, for his cov- 
erage of national government and politics. 

All his life he held to the conviction that 
statesmen, presidents, policy makers and 
world troublers were just people like his 
readers and it was his job to interpret one 
for the other. 

The changes which altered maps and gov- 
ernments and political philosophies in the 
world's fastest century never shook that 
conviction. His adherence to it gave his 
stories a rare insight and flavor that cut 
through complexities and myths. 

He started his newspaper career as a $2- 
a-week printers devil. After four years at the 
Vigilant and after completing high school 
he went to the University of Michigan. 

His experience got him a job as foreman 
of the university's library print shop. Rest- 
loss after a year there, he took a job as a 
composing room foreman at the Escanaba 
Daily Mirror (defunct long ago). 

He tried a job in a North Dakota print shop 
but the 40-below weather drove him back. 
He worked briefly at Evart, Mich., then re- 
turned to Cassopolis where he took a job as 
assistant postmaster and wrote for the old 
Detroit Journal as a stringer. 

There was a great hullabaloo there one 
night when sheriff's deputies and federals 
chased one Whirly Jones, a reputed counter- 
feiter, into a swamp. Hayden telephoned the 
story to what he thought was the desk of the 
Journal, 

By an error in the telephone exchange, he 
gave the story to The News which printed it 
with pride. It caught the eye of the editor, 
and Jay Hayden came to work on a metro- 
politan daily. 

On The News he developed rapidly, cover- 
ing general assignments, City Hall, then the 
State Capitol. Always his driving interest was 
politics. 


He left The News briefly at the request of 
the late Mayor James Couzens to become ex- 
ecutive secretary of the DSR. He returned 
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and was offered the city editor's chair but 
chose instead to go to Washington. 

W. Steele Gilmore, a retired News editor 
now living in Princeton, Ind., sat down with 
his pencil in 1957. By that date, he figured, 
Mr. Hayden had written 18,250 columns, 

Mr. Hayden’s political reporting reached 
back to the Bull Moose convention which 
nominated Theodore Roosevelt in 1912. He 
was the confidant and often the mentor of 
Senator Couzens and the Late Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg. 

His friendships were infinite and varied 
and precious to him. The only limitation he 
placed on them was loyalty to his paper and 
obligation to his profession. 

Twenty-one years ago, he was honored 
with a Doctor of Laws degree from George 
Washington University. The words said of 
him then by Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, university 
president, applied to the end and — in the 
past tense — serve him well as an epitaph: 

“He was patient, modest, steadfast to pre- 
serve high standards of journalistic interpre- 
tation, both national and international .. . 
a healthy curiosity against a background of 
real and human understanding and high 


purpose.” 


SUPPORT FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend to the attention of my 
colleagues a speech delivered to the 
faculty of De Anza College by college 
president Dr. A. Robert DeHart. It seems 
particularly appropriate at this time 
when we are considering the higher 
education bill. De Anza College is one 
of California’s outstanding community 
colleges and I believe that Dr. DeHart’s 
comments will prove both -stimulating 
and interesting to each of you. 

The speech follows: 

THEORY L, Son or THEORY Y 
(By A. Robert DeHart) 

If you don't know where you are going, 
any road will get you there.—The Koran. 

As we start our fifth year at De Anza Col- 
lege and have completed the preparation for 
our first full accreditation, I think we have 
arrived at a good place to review how far 
we've come and where it is likely we will be 
going. Much of what we are today has re- 
sulted from chance, much from what our 
society expects of its collegiate institutions, 
and much from, more or less, deliberate 
decisions based on value judgments made by 
us about the way we wanted to be. While 
I must confess that I haven't had some 
grand “five-year plan” that I've been follow- 
ing as your president, I have had some com- 
bination of convictions, hypotheses worth 
testing, and just some plain hunches that 
have told me what the characteristics of a 
good community college should be. And, at 
least once a year, I think hard about what 
the next steps in our development should 
be and subject myself to the difficult dis- 
cipline of organizing these thoughts to a 
place where I can present them to you, my 
colleagues, at these opening of school meet- 
ings. I don’t know why I hold you in such 
awe, but I do. It is really a good thing for 
me that I do because it forces me to spend 
a lot of time thinking through carefully 
where I want us to be and how I can per- 
suade you to think likewise. I believe like 


Kierkegaard said, “A man’s thought must 
be the buillding in which he lives.” If this 
be true, then we must be just as critical 
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of our mental architecture as we are of our 
physical architecture for it is our careful 
thinking—or our lack of it—that will as 
surely determine the quality of our educa- 
tional process as the architect’s plans de- 
termined the kind of buildings we have at 
De Anza College. For we do not need to be 
content with just predicting the future: we 
can invent it. It was man’s ability to invent 
that has made our schools, colleges, and 
universities what they are today—and what 
they will be next year, ten, twenty-five, and 
a hundred years from now. 

I have deliberately avoided giving you a 
“state of the college” address at these times. 
As an institution becomes large and com- 
plex, more and more time seems to be de- 
manded in maintaining its procedures 
resulting in less time devoted to the defini- 
tion and redefinition of its purposes in the 
light of changed conditions. More and more 
of us spend less and less time in considering 
basic goals. Instead, we occupy ourselves with 
adjusting procedures so that our college 
can operate smoothly. Before long it seems 
that the college to a large extent has be- 
come its own end. Effects on the lives of in- 
dividual students and on our community 
recedes to peripheral places in our thinking 
and when that happens, instead of the col- 
lege serving as a medium, the college and its 
perpetuation have become the ends. The easy 
way out for us is to slide into that trap. 
But I don’t believe we here at De Anza are 
looking for the easy way out. The nitty 
gritty of running an institution is impor- 
tant—especially if that nitty gritty isn't 
done well—but let us always keep in mind 
that the institution is a means and not an 
end in itself. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THEORY 


A couple of years ago I discussed with you 
two philosophies of institutional organiza- 
tion, Theory X and Theory Y. You will re- 
member that under Theory X, the average 
person is seen by his boss as being basically 
lazy, disliking work, and avoiding it when 
he can. Therefore such an institution was 
organized to emphasize direction, coercion, 
intimidation or control in order to make 
people productive. Theory Y, on the other 
hand, is a belief on the part of management 
that average persons find work as natural 
and pleasant as rest or play. They enjoy 
being productive and creative, and when they 
are given suitable goals and a reason for 
getting on toward them, they will exercise 
self-control, The organization that results 
from Treory Y assumptions emphasizes an 
identification of individual goals with in- 
stitutional goals causing a direction of ef- 
forts by individuals toward the success of the 
enterprise and a large exercise of self-control. 
Clearly one type of organization is distinct 
from the other, yet the assumption that 
either one exists in fact as a universal, all- 
purpose approach to college organization 
would be absurd. Just the act of insisting 
that De Anza operate by Theory Y would 
obviously be inconsistent with that theory. 

But the fact that we can conceive of 
theories and models that are not presently 
feasible does not make theory less useful. 
Almost all significant breakthroughs in every 
field have waited on the formulation of 
relevant theory, So I think De Anza College 
is a better institution for having a Theory Y 
to guide it even though we can point to many 
specific instances where it doesn't presently 
work. At any rate, it is my firm conviction 
that when your primary job is in the orga- 
nization and development of human 
resources, the assumptions and theorles about 
human nature at any given time determine 
one’s ability to introduce meaningful change. 
Possibilities are not recognized, innovative 
efforts are not undertaken, until theoretical 
conceptions lay a groundwork for them. 

So today my plan is to develop two more 
theories for you. This time I want to deal 
with theories of instruction: I wil] call them 
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Theory K and Theory L. I have no good rea- 
son for designating them that way except 
you will soon observe that I favor Theory L 
and for me that stands for Learning, So for 
a while now, I’m going to lay on you Theory 
L, Son of Theory Y. 

Before I get started on this, let me say that 
the concern that leads me to look carefully at 
something as basic to all of us as instruc- 
tion is not because we are doing poorly. On 
the contrary, it is because we are doing so 
very well. In terms of the traditional meas- 
ures of a good traditional college, I think we 
have put it all together, On any dimension we 
have available to measure De Anza College, I 
think we are among the very best. There is 
certainly no need for us to apologize for 
our present status. But, in my opinion, we 
have reached a growth plateau—and even 
though we are in good company on that 
plateau, we must ask ourselves whether we are 
content just to stay there. So without fault- 
ing our post achievements—of which we can 
all be proud, and I for one certainly am—let 
me develop two distinctly different theories of 
instruction: one of them will keep us where 
we are, but I believe the other one will move 
us upward from our present developmental 
plateau toward continued growth and im- 
provement of our educational program. 


THEORY K 


When I use the term theory, I am refer- 
ring to a group of propositions I use as 
principles to guide our instructional process. 
Perhaps it would be more appropriate to use 
the term hypothesis since much of what I 
have to say is so conjectural and so many 
of the principles untested. But I like the 
ring of the word theory much better so you 
purists will just have to forgive me. 

A theory of instruction should explain the 
ways in which what one wishes to teach can 
best be learned. In my opinion, it should 
specify four things: (1) an environment 


where learning can best take place, (2) the 


way a body of knowledge can best be struc- 
tured for presentation, (3) the most effective 
mode of presentation, and (4) the pacing 
of rewards and punishments—all to the end 
that optimal learning occurs. What I am 
calling Theory K is my attempt to examine 
present junior college instruction using this 
definition, This is a difficult thing to do 
since instructional patterns have not de- 
veloped as a result of theory but through a 
curious combination of the information- 
transmission modes developed in early col- 
leges and the organizational characteristics 
of the public schools. 

First let us look to the heritage given to 
the junior college from the monasteries that 
were the roots of higher education. The 
dominant forms of instruction in Western 
colleges and universities stem from the teach- 
ing performed by the church and by its 
itinerant scholars of the Middle Ages. At 
that time, few books or other tangible teach- 
ing devices were in use. An “instructor” was 
often chosen because he owned the books or, 
in some cases, because he alone could read. 
The lecture—the reading of books to a group 
who had none—was a prime form of delib- 
erate information-transmission. Although 
instructional processes in higher education 
appear to be different now, they are not far 
from those of the medieval and Colonial 
American college. Despite the widespread in- 
troduction of the much publicized “innova- 
tions,” lecture and discussion still form the 
major thrust of teaching in the American 
college. Although books are available to 
everyone, the lecture is still widely employed 
as a verbal text. 

And now let us turn to some of the as- 
sumptions we have borrowed from the public 
schools. Despite protestations to the contrary, 
the public schools are built on a cultural 
model which suggests that all cannot profit 
from instruction, although all must attend. 
The standard by which progress through its 
educational system is measured is set up by 
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the system itself; the system's word is taken 
about the qualifications for entrance, cur- 
riculum, and graduation. The public-school 
system in America has been organized, 
staffed, and maintained by a dominant ma- 
jority that insists on using it as a device to 
screen “capable” from “incompetent” 
youngsters. It assumes from the start that 
all will not succeed. The “capable” are those 
who can fit into the school without per- 
ceptible shock because their homes “set” 
them for the patterns of activity they find 
in the classroom. The “incompetent” are 
often those who have not been pre-fitted to 
the system. In short, instruction is most 
efficacious when it is least needed; it “suc- 
ceeds” when it is almost superfluous. There 
are marked exceptions, of course, but rather 
than instruction, the schools offer primarily 
a form of custodial care, holding the young 
until maturity catches up with them. 
Teaching and learning are in a distinctly 
secondary position in my opinion. 

Curiously enough the junior college ac- 
cepted the organizational forms of the lower 
schools along with the lecture-discussion 
mode of information transmission from 
higher education. The instructor's role as 
classroom despot, the compulsory-attend- 
ance requirements and roll-taking, the pre- 
scription of a single instructional mode 
which must be shared by all students, and 
its custodial function—these are the junior 
college’s Inheritance from the lower schools, 
The lecture and the discussion as price in- 
structional models, the design of courses 
that serve primarily as prerequisites for 
other courses, the consideration of labora- 
tories are mere adjuncts to classrooms, the 
use of entrance tests as placement screens, 
and the status of the instructor as an inde- 
pendent practitioner with sole autonomy 
over his courses—all stem from higher edu- 
cation. The junior college cannot yet point 
to one instructional form which it alone 
evolved. 

In the junior college, group instruction— 
from thirty to forty students—is the core 
medium of teaching. Other instructional 
rredia—language laboratories, remedial 
learning laboratories, and hardware used in 
a variety of ways—are viewed typically as 
supplements to group instruction. All are 
adjuncts to “teaching,” which itself takes 
place in the classroom—the eminent domain 
of the instructor. Separate sections of what 
are purported to be the same courses are 
more often than not actually different 
courses; perhaps they utilize the same read- 
ing lists, but they almost always employ 
different objectives and test items. Depart- 
mental exams are often found but, in many 
instances, they are subverted in a variety of 
ways by faculty members who demand au- 
tonomy under the guise of that much ma- 
ligned and much misused precious concept 
called academic freedom. 

One more example of archaism relates to 
the element of time. College courses gener- 
ally are structured according to the span of 
time it takes for the “one who knows” to 
articulate the subject matter for the benefit 
of his audiences. Although the spoken word 
is the slowest form of communication among 
the many currently available, it is still 
thought of as being the quintessence of 
teaching. Time blocks are organized to fit the 
time needed to engage in discourse, and the 
clock-hour unit is used as though it had a 
relationship to the sum of a student’s knowl- 
edge. Those who listen to the master receive 
as much information as he can dispense in 
the allotted time. If they spend less time in 
his presence, it is assumed they have learned 
less. College transcripts indicate hours; de- 
grees are based on hours; the financial sup- 
port of the institution, the time spent by the 
faculty members on campus, the work load 
of any staff mer.ber, and many other ele- 
ments related to the instructional process— 
all are apportioned by the clock. All these 
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procedures stem from the Medieval period 
when the amount of information available 
to a person correlated almost exactly with 
the time he was exposed to verbiage—books 
being extremely rare. The core of instruc- 
tion is typically fashioned as though other 
forms of information-transmission had 
never been discovered. 

And we make a number of other assump- 
tions that have led to current practices: 
because we offer a variety of courses and pro- 
grams, then we must be meeting the diverse 
instructional needs of students; because we 
have a working group of counselors, then we 
must be fulfilling the guidance function; 
because we have a faculty composed pre- 
dominantly of instructors with Master's de- 
grees and doctorates who do not publish 
articles, then we must be a “teaching insti- 
tution;” because we have an open-door pol- 
icy, then we must be providing opportunity 
for all to achieve to the limit of their ability. 
The existence of facilities and processes 
aimed at certain ends is accepted by us as 
adequate indication that these ends are ac- 
tually being served. 

To summarize my observations about this 
mainstream of junior college instruction I 
am calling Theory K: it has flowed from 
liberal arts colleges and public school sys- 
tems and seems mainly interested in the 
goals of self-perpetuation, the offering of 
ever more varied programs, steady growth 
in enrollments and budgets, and the con- 
struction of monumental buildings. In oper- f 
ating under some over all umbrella of meet- 
ing community needs,” we seem to define 
those needs by pointing to the means by 
which the needs are presumed to be met 
rather than any kind of hard look at how 
well we fulfill our goals. The most recurrent 
criticism made of American college and uni- 
versity programs is that they lack definite 
aim. A form of this aimlessness is apparent 
in efforts as broad as State master plans that 
fail to postulate the effects of the institu- 
tions they propose to build, and as narrow 
as the frequently directionless classroom ac- 
tivities of a single instructor. The ends are 
too often left in the void. And the irresolute 
institution or the irresolute instructor find 
they cannot lead. 


THEORY L 


By now it is obvious to you that I am 
coming on very strong for a quite different 
set of principles to guide our instruction: 
a deliberate practice of instruction leading 
to an outcome—vwe call it student learning— 
that is predictable, measurable, definable. 
Because of a built-in system of evaluation— 
we call it institutional research—we will be 
able to accept accountability for our results. 
We should no longer slavishly follow the uni- 
versity. We should take a lead in experi- 
menting with instructional forms—not to be 
innovating for the sake of innovation—but 
setting hypotheses, introducing changes, and 
assessing their impact. Not a revolution— 
because I don’t know exactly what to revolt 
to—but rather a controlled evolution moving 
as fast as we can reasonably do it. But I'm 
getting a little ahead of myself—let me back 
up for a minute. 

There are many forms of stated educational 
goals that can be classified so that purpose 
may be discerned. For example, structural 
goals refer to the organization and housing of 
a college; process goals are concerned with 
the people served and the programs designed 
and operated to serve them; and goals which 
refer to effort expended such as ADA pro- 
duced, can be used to apportion finances or 
allocate staff time for various uses. The de- 
gree to which these common kinds of goals 
are attained can be readily assessed, If an ob- 
jective requires that a particular number of 
buildings be constructed with certain pieces 
of equipment in them, it is achieved when 
the physical plant is so expanded. Similarly, 
process outcomes may be appraised easily; 
there are many examples of college systems 
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in which predetermined numbers of students 
are enrolled and of individual colleges which 
have admitted certain percentages of their 
constituent populations—thereby fulfilling 
projected goals. Relative effort may be as- 
sessed by examining the counselor-student 
ratio, teacher-student ratio, proportions of 
funds allocated to certain functions, and 
similar matters. 

Goals inevitably reflect values; underlying 
all are assumptions of worth. If a system's 
goals can be grouped exclusively under the 
headings of “process,” “structure,” or “effort,” 
then the system must particularly value 
those forms. The extent to which such goals 
are attained thus becomes a measure of the 
system's “goodness.” It is readily apparent, 
however, that “structure,” “process,” and “ef- 
fort” are severely limiting categories through 
which to view the purposes of education. 
There is no guarantee that a structure or 
process actually brings about the learning 
toward which it is ostensibly pointed. There 
is little evidence to suggest a positive corre- 
lation between the amount of institutional 
effort and student learning. Yet effort, proc- 
ess, and structure are the ends consciously 
sought by most educators. In so doing, they 
ignore, or at best assume the connection be- 
tween those ends and what should be their 
ultimate aim—student learning. In short, 
those who hold exclusive views of the means 
of education as the ends of their efforts are 
victims of a philosophical sterility that is, I 
believe the most pervasive shortcoming in 
the junior college field today. 

Unless we are willing to settle for these 
means-oriented goals, then we must turn 
toward an ends-oriented concept. It means 
that the college must spell out in advance— 
and accept accountability for—the changes it 
expects to produce in its students, and often, 
I might add, in its community. According to 
this concept, schools are media designed to 
cause changes in people, and they are also 
uniquely qualified to define the direction of 
those changes. Thus a college can be at once 
& setter of ends and a medium designed to 
move people to the achievement of those 
ends. A simple enough statement to say, but 
strict adherence to such a rationale will affect 
all institutional practices and influence the 
work of everyone connected with the 
college. 

In an institution using a defined-outcomes 
pproach, goals are stated in such words as: 
“The student will learn to .. .” rather than 
“The college will provide .. .”, “The com- 
munity will become .. .” rather than “The 
college offers opportunity for. . . .” Instruc- 
tional design will require that: “The student 
will be able to .. .” rather than “The instruc- 
tor will discuss. . . .” One approach depicts 
ends, the other means; one defines product, 
the other process. 

“Defined outcomes” is, then, a philosophy, 
a set of principles, and an important part of 
an instruction theory. It is a process that 
guides institutional activities through a 
focus on ends. Structure and effort are viewed 
but only as they serve to enhance learning, 
not as ends in themselves. Because it is basic 
in instructional design, the concept of ac- 
countability falls wtihin the defined-out- 
comes rubric. Without accountability there is 
little to prevent instruction from becoming 
aimless activity in which staff members en- 
gage for various purposes that stem from 
their own special interests. With it, instruc- 
tion becomes a set of sequences that must 
lead learners to certain capabilities or atti- 
tudes—if it doesn’t the sequences are 
changed methodically. 

If learning—human change—is to be fos- 
tered by our college, then it must have 
direction, purpose, and design. I personally 
now find it increasingly difficult to justify 
our endeavors merely in terms of providing 
opportunities for students to engage in ac- 
tivities for reasons unknown. I know schools 
have always had vague goals, but the time is 
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past due for those goals to be refined so that 
they can be better understood by all people 
concerned with higher education. Instruc- 
tion in the college environment is supposed 
to lead students to become responsible citi- 
zens, to have them gain spiritual and moral 
values, to help them acquire appreciation of 
their cultural heritage. Before any attempt 
can be made to determine if these attitudes 
and values have been learned, they must be 
defined. And central to the definition is the 
behavior exhibited under specific conditions 
by the students involved—behavior that 
translates into specific instructional objec- 
tives. A difficult task with few examples 
available to us to show the way, but I am 
convinced it can be done if we but have the 
will and purpose to get started. I am re- 
minded of the theory on rocketry taught 
when I was an engineering student twenty 
years ago: it would never be possible to de- 
yelop any fuel that would allow us to reach 
escape velocity from the earth. 

Thus under Theory L we see that the ends, 
not the means, becomes the focus of atten- 
tion. For too long, it seems to me, we have 
been dedicated to furthering our college 
through program expansion, increasing fi- 
nancial support, and improving our public 
relations work. And we haye been successful 
in carrying on these processes. We need now 
to shift to effects rather than processes. We 
need not criticize ourselves for taking the 
traditional and recognized way of getting 
ourselves established, but planning cannot 
end when a college achieves modes of sup- 
port, a campus, a staff, well-defined proce- 
dures, and even a Theory Y organizational 
pattern. Moving off our present plateau and 
establishing our own unique identity is going 
to come by producing effective learning. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THEORY L 


I must do a little crystal-balling here, but 
let me discuss some of the pro and con im- 
plications for Theory L. 

When an instructor bases his practices on 
defined objectives, I think he will gain a 
different perspective about his courses. The 
context of questions about whether to spend 
more or less time on a specific bit of subject 
matter will be altered; he will see his subject 
as a vehicle by which students can learn to 
think in particular ways. Course content and 
coverage will become less sacred. The instruc- 
tor has committed himself to bring his stu- 
dents to specific abilities. Is it really necessary 
to “cover the text?” What if some students 
have not learned that which was supposed 
to have been taught—must he continue 
“covering content” or can be double back 
repeatedly until he is satisfied that a mini- 
mum percentage of students has learned 
what he hoped he was teaching? The in- 
structor who has specified objectives is in a 
better position to answer these questions 
because he has set particular ends and he 
knows whether or not they have been 
reached, 

Instructional methods, too, take on a dif- 
ferent dimension. When an instructor knows 
clearly whether or not anyone has learned 
from him, he can change his techniques on 
the basis of particular referents. Does he get 
better results when he lectures? When he 
conducts class discussion? When he shows 
films or plays tapes? He has provided himself 
with an entire basis for experimentation on 
the relative merits of instructional media. He 
can communicate with fellow instructors on 
the value and worth of his objectives, his 
sequences, and his methods. The time he 
spends in attempting to teach one task or a 
group of tasks can be compared with that 
spent by others who are attempting to teach 
the same abilities but who are using different 
methods. By specifying objectives, the in- 
structor moves in the direction of becoming 
an experimentalist, a specialist in causing 
learning. 

For the instructor who has specified his ob- 
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jectives, the assigning of grademarks can be 
related to specific student accomplishments. 
Marks take on particular meaning as the 
bridge between course content and student 
learning is made apparent. What does an “A” 
mean? It means that a student has performed 
these tasks under these conditions with this 
degree of accuracy. An “A” is less likely to 
indicate that a student has appeared for 
class every day and has matched some vague 
standards determined by the instructor only 
after the results were in. 

The instructor who plots his objectives 
sequentially so that each leads to broader 
aims is not likely to make the error of asking 
students to acheve some complex task with- 
out first ensuring their ability to master the 
simpler elements contained within it. Once 
he has structured clear objectives, I think he 
will find in many cases that his assessment 
devices have also been refined. He can 
quickly see the difference between an objec- 
tive that asks for a complex behavior and a 
test item that demands but simple recall. It 
becomes possible for the instructor to sort 
out deficiencies in instruction before too 
much time is lost. As he plots objectives 
and test items, he is led to avoid a pattern 
of lecturing for several weeks, administering 
a complex test, and then discovering that the 
basic vocabulary he has been using was be- 
yond the ken of many of his students. 

Once he sets objectives, the instructor is 
virtually forced to find appropriate instruc- 
tional media, Students who are learning in 
a situation in which objectives have been 
specified and communicated to them in ad- 
vance of the course refuse to tolerate shoddy 
media—and that includes irrelevant lectur- 
ing. In many cases the instructor must create 
his own materials. Postlethwaite, a pioneer 
in the development of an audio-tutorial sys- 
tem for teaching botany, noted that as the 
media he constructed proved more relevant 
to the purpose of the course than did his 
lectures, students, of their own volition, 
stopped attending the lectures and went to 
the laboratory where directly relevant mate- 
rials were available. Students knew clearly 
what they had to learn; materials in the 
laboratory tied in directly with their objec- 
tives where the lectures often did not. 

Now I know that most us will say that 
we always work toward causing student 
change. The question is, does our actual 
performance belie this? Though experimen- 
tal evidence is yet meager, it does seem that 
when we teach toward specific objectives, we 
act differently. Perhaps we reduce the number 
of irrelevant intrusions or attend more to 
deliberate instruction. Or perhaps greater 
student learning is a result of the 
phenomenon of “the self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy"—when and if an instructor is deter- 
mined that his students learn, they learn. 

Though what is the most important, I 
think, is that when we lay out objectives, 
we are forced to define, to justify, and to 
defend what we are trying to do in all facets 
of our work. It is no longer possible for us 
to hide behind the “normal curve” of prob- 
able student achievement. We are commit- 
ted to certain minimum levels of student 
learning in advance of our instructional 
efforts. By making definite commitments, we 
cannot manipulate the classroom as though 
“teacher” and “learners’’ were abstractions. 
The individual instructor is forced on him- 
self and must answer the constantly posed 
question, “What am I trying to accomplish?” 
The answer comes back in the form of an- 
other question, “What are students doing 
now that they did not do formerly?” He no 
longer says, “I opened up the subject for 
the students. The more able learned—iI'm 
sorry about the others.” We become conscious 
of our content-selection process and review 
continually the reasons for using particular 
types of materials and teaching patterns. In 
short, our activities move on to a different 
plateau. 
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Throughout recent years, many writers 
have commented on the depersonalized as- 
pects of American higher education. Our own 
Minicollege faculty will be reporting later 
on some of the things they have learned 
in their attemps to “personalize.” Much of 
th? criticism is directed toward institutional- 
ized procedures that tend to maintain screens 
between administrator, instructor, and stu- 
dent, and force them to mistrust each other. 
Classrooms are ridden with secrecy, with 
failure in communication. What the student 
must do to satisfy the instructor is often 
played as though it were a game of, “I've 
got a secret. Guess what you have to do 
to pass this course." When objectives are 
written down, the veil is removed. 

I suppose I can sum up the positive im- 
plications of Theory L by admitting that 
most published discussions about the effects 
of objectives on instruction are extrapola- 
tions drawn from a few research studies and 
reports of personal experiences by instructors 
who have engaged in the process. Much in- 
formation is speculation and must remain 
so until the process becomes more wide- 
spread than it is at the present time. It 
seems safe to say, however, that with Theory 
L and its emphasis on objectives clearly 
specified and communicated in advance can 
serve to bring to the teaching-learning proc- 
ess dimensions of honesty and understand- 
ing that Theory Y does for relationships be- 
tween people in an organization. It is also 
likely that the Instructor who engages in the 
practice may find himself in a corner from 
which all exits labeled “They are poor stu- 
dents; they don’t want to learn; they didn’t 
know what I was talking about” are closed, 
In the corner is a mirror, and the reflection 
says, “What are you really trying to do?” 
Many of us may not like what we see. 

I am coming on so strong for Theory L 
that I want you to know that I know that 
there are some shortcomings and criticisms 
of Theory L that seem valid and will have to 
be worked out. So let me discuss them with 
you for a moment. However, in assessing ob- 
jJections, it is important to separate the 
legitimate contentions from those that are 
offered as unwarranted excuses for maintain- 
ing an institutional, or individual, status 
quo. 

Most of the objections usually raised can 
be understood in view of the present college 
context. The preparation of sets of objectives 
requires much effort on the part of the in- 
structors who work in institutions that do 
not typically reward this behavior. Cur- 
rently, most college instructors are employed, 
retained, and supported on bases other than 
their demonstrated ability to define and to 
cause learning. The responsibilities of their 
positions inyolve them in a host of tasks 
only peripherally related or frequently totally 
unrelated to instruction. 

To my way of thinking, the most valid ob- 
jection relates to the matter of outcomes that 
cannot be specified either because they are 
unanticipated or because they defy measure- 
ment. This objection is further complicated 
because of the great difficulty in establishing 
causal relations between student learning 
and the instructional environment. This ob- 
jection cannot be completely overcome, but 
it can be countered. 

Every program has unanticipated out- 
comes. Every course leads to changes in 
student attitudes or behaviors that are not 
measurable. This may be granted. However, 
objectives are targets, places where evalua- 
tion can begin. They should not be con- 
strued as exclusive ends, and assessment of 
institutional impact need not be confined 
solely to measuring attainment of pre-set 
objectives. Further, the practice of defining 
outcomes usually leads to the selection and 
use of better measurement devices. Even so, 
much, perhaps most, of the learning that 
occurs in any course is either unanticipated 
or unmeasured—or both. I know that. But 
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we must get a foothold somewhere. The 
question of causal relationships between 
teaching and learning can be countered only 
by acknowledging the existence of doubt. 
Establishing the relationships between any 
act and any consequence is at best a tenuous 
undertaking, The objectives are the assumed 
ends of the instructional effort. Perhaps the 
students would have learned what they did 
even if there had been no “teaching.” Per- 
haps not. We can never know for certain. 
Nevertheless, although people may learn 
whether or not they are taught, instruction— 
by definition a purposeful endeavor—must 
be designed to lead somewhere. And objec- 
tives are unparalleled tools for planning 
instruction. 

Another tenable criticism of the process is 
that educational institutions should be dedi- 
cated to enhancing the individuation proc- 
ess. In this case, instructors may genuinely 
Gesire to enhance student learning, but they 
may see learning as an input to student self- 
actualization. Accordingly, they may wish to 
skirt the process of goal-setting and attempt 
to work directly with the student as a way 
of aiding his personal growth, the “do your 
own thing” syndrome so prevalent today. 

Instructors who adhere to this position 
believe that it is never possible for anyone 
to select objectives for anyone else; on the 
contrary, each person must be provided with 
some form of climate or environment that 
allows him to select experiences pertinent 
to his own development. They say all edu- 
cation is process, never goal. Further, this 
argument contends that all learning is self- 
directed, that the individual is a creative, 
dynamic being generating his own growth. 
No one can teach anything to anyone. Change 
must be internally generated. 

Change extrinsically induced versus devel- 
opment intrinsically originated; goal versus 
process, All you can say is that these are 
valid concerns, But in effect, they seem to 
deny all curriculum and instruction. And 
objectives do suggest curriculum and in- 
structional sequences, Can these apparent 
polar positions be reconciled? 

One answer might be to assume that it is 
necessary for people to learn to use tools— 
language, poetic forms, the ability to think 
critically—and to know how to apply these 
tools to a variety of problem-solving solu- 
tions. Failing to gain the use of these “tools 
of the race” may well retard individual devel- 
opment. If this is so, the defined outcomes 
approach may be seen as a releasing agent 
stimulating certain forms of learning which, 
in turn, enhance the developmental process. 

Objectives, the ends of instruction, thus 
become means; the apparent. product be- 
comes part of the process. When objectives 
are seen only as statements of outcomes, the 
criticism outlined here seems to reject their 
use. When they are perceived as inputs to 
learning, the objectives become integral 
agents of the developmental process. 

The Machavellian in me causes me to 
bring up another tenable criticism that re- 
lates to both institutional and individual 
functioning. Ambiguous goals and aims have 
great defensive value. It is impossible for 
& critic to snipe at a college course or pro- 
gram with any great degree of accuracy if 
he does not know what the curriculum is 
designed to accomplish. If we say “students 
will learn to communicate effectively, to 
think critically, and to appreciate democ-~- 
racy,” but stop short of translating those 
goals into specific objectives, who can argue 
that the students do not so communicate, so 
think, and so appreciate? The accusation that 
they have not reached those cognitive and 
affective states of mind is easily rebutted if 
for no other reason than that the change 
must be based on terms and data capable 
of widely varying interpretation. As the 
Koran says, “If you don't know where you 
are going, any road will get you there.” 
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A corollary to be considered here is that 
once outcomes are specified, the instructor 
must stand ready to defend them. Nebulous 
concepts are great for public relations. Any- 
one who challenges the individual’s state- 
ment that he intends to lead his students to 
“exercise the privileges and responsibilities 
of democratic citizenship” is attacking Flag 
Day and the Fourth of July. But translate 
that exercise into particular habits of voting, 
campaigning and becoming involved in pub- 
lic issues, and someone in the college or in 
its supporting community will not approve. 
Once communicated, specific objectives will 
be questioned, and the more successful the 
instructor is in bringing his students to the 
abilities and tendencies to perform desig- 
nated tasks, the more intense the question- 
ing will become. Paradoxically, ambiguity, 
inefficiency, and instructional procedures of 
unknown effect are, in this case, sturdy 
defenses. 

Other matters concern the instructor more 
personally. As long as he fails to define his 
objectives in precise terms, he does not have 
to face up to his own motives. He can always 
delude himself as to his real worth as a 
teacher by saying, “I put a vision of truth 
and beauty before my students. I am truly 
sorry most of them could not grasp it, but 
that’s the way it goes.” When he writes ob- 
jectives and makes advance commitment to 
student learning, he is forced to spell it all 
out, to acknowledge his actual intentions. 
Does he want to teach or to sort? ... to 
enhance or to deny? For many people this 
form of introspection Is not easy; for some, 
It may be impossible. 

These, then, are some of the considerations 
that arise once objectives are defined. Speci- 
fying objectives means examining student 
change rather than teacher performance. It 
means sharpening our views of students— 
looking past their implied abilities to their 
specific actions, beyond their unknown atti- 
tudes to their observed behaviors. It should 
be the major part of the instructional proc- 
ess and, in the context of today's colleges, I 
believe the benefits far outweigh the 
drawbacks, 


IMPLEMENTING THEORY L 


By now, this thought has probably crossed 
the minds of many of you: If he is so high 
on this thing he is calling Theory L, why is 
he practicing Theory K here today? The 
answer is that quite frankly I don't know 
how to take the quantum jump from K to L 
all at once, Implementing these principles 
will be tough. I know Theory L will be diffi- 
cult to realize in practice because it basically 
requires a new academic discipline—every 
bit as demanding as our traditional disci- 
plines—that I would like to call “profes- 
sional instruction,” I hesitate to use the 
term “professional teaching” because it has 
come to stand for a curious amalgam of 
showmanship, intuitive insight, vague prin- 
ciples, a few tested procedures, and much 
faith. I know of no training programs that 
have been built to bring people to the point 
where they can predictably and efficiently 
cause learning, because colleges have not de- 
manded that from their teachers. And that 
demand was not made because college 
administrators have not been so oriented. 

As I look for ways of implementing Theory 
L, I come up with one very basic conclusion: 
if we are to move from Theory K to Theory 
L, we must take the responsibility for orient- 
ing and training ourselves as professional in- 
structors. We should certainly know by now 
that universities are not going to prepare in- 
structional experts. We must, therefore, here 
at De Anza College, invent our own in-service 
programs to pick up where the Master's 
degree programs end and prepare ourselves 
for our own unique purposes. I respect the 
prospective teacher’s subject-area expertise 
as certified by the university, but that is not 
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enough! The engineers, the lawyers, the 
dentists, are listened to on their subjects; 
people consult them about their buildings, 
their court cases, their teeth. But not so the 
teacher. He is seldom consulted on matters 
relating to learning and the process of in- 
struction. The responsibility for organizing 
the schools is not in his hands. A major rea- 
son for his being left out is that he fancies 
himself an artist, weaving the threads of his 
subject area together with his knowledge of 
human functioning in order to form a tapes- 
try in which something of value happens to 
students fortunate enough to be involved in 
the process. To that extent, then, the likeli- 
hood of his being listened to as a professional 
in instruction is forfeited in exchange for 
the artist’s freedom to express himself. Well 
and good; teaching may indeed be an art, and 
any school may have a number of artists 
within it. But they should not, then, expect 
to be consulted as professionals who operate 
within a body of transmittable knowledge 
and who, alone, are fully competent in their 
own realm. 

And so, then, how did we get our “boot- 
strap” operation underway? With some re- 
orienting and much more development, I 
think we already have some means at our dis- 
posal that will at least let us get started. Let 
me name a few: 

1. In-Service Workshops. Last year our 
Faculty Development Committee got these 
established as a means for offering in-service 
education to our staff. Not only can we offer 
salary schedule credit for the participants, 
but even more important, we can afford to 
pay for consultants, facilitators, and course 
organizers. I’ve asked Don Fraser to organize 
Instruction by Objectives workshops, Gary 
Peterson and Win Smith Learning Resources 
workshops, and each Division Chairman to do 
what seems appropriate in developing a 
workshop for his Division. I plan to lead a 
Management by Objectives workshop, and I 
will encourage all of our administrators to 
participate. 

2. Learning Resources Center. I hesitate to 
substitute such a title for the more-tradi- 
tional name of Library, but I do know that 
library services will shift their emphasis, 
under our new head librarian, Gary Peter- 
son, and our AV Coordinator, Win Smith, to 
providing all kinds of direct and indirect 
services that will enable faculty to develop 
all kinds of traditional and new media in 
whatever form they may take. I want to 
schedule a faculty meeting in the near future 
where Gary can explain this new thrust to 
you. I might add that through the good old 
Medium of the written word, we may have 
examples available of attempts by other in- 
structors in other colleges to write specific 
objectives for their courses. In fact there now 
exists something called an Instructiona] Ob- 
jectives Exchange Catalog that we have access 
to where more information is available. (See 
the Appendix for a list of microfiche cur- 
rently available.) 

3. Innovations Committee. I hope our 
Faculty Innovations Committee will look 
with great favor on projects that will bring 
faculty members together in an attempt to 
identify and agree upon objectives. We do 
have some money in the budget to encour- 
age such activity. And beyond that, I will do 
my best to assist in the securing of grants, 
or in the use of any additional discretionary 
monies that may come our way during the 
year, to foster this kind of activity. 

4. Institutional Research. I am pleased— 
no, more than that, proud—that we hung 
tough in keeping our institutional research 
in the budget this year when the easy and 
popular thing to do would have been to give 


up on it. With the excellent cooperation of 
many people, we completed 35 institutional 


studies last year. It is true that most of them 
were “status” studies rather than “develop- 
mental” studies, and we could also be criti- 
cized for our lack of research design and con- 
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trol, but as we look to the coming year, we 
should be able to offer many of you assistance 
in the design and execution of studies that 
should assist you in your efforts to achieve 
a Theory L format. For too long we have 
depended on the institutional research of 
others and I think the consequences of that 
dependence is an immaturity on our part In 
the development of our own research func- 
tion. We must start becoming producers 
rather than just consumers—and I think our 
institutional research effort should do that 
for us. 

5. Faculty Evaluation. New legislation now 
requires us to involve faculty and students 
in our faculty evaluation procedures. This 
means we must completely re-study and re- 
vise our existing policies and procedures. 
This provides a wonderful opportunity to 
shift our emphasis toward Theory L when 
looking at an individual faculty member's 
contribution to the college. Who knows, 
showmanship may give way to learning as 
the most valued criterion of faculty worth. 

So you see, we do have some ways of getting 
started on an effort such as I have described, 
but none of these will be very effective if we 
don’t have enough individuals committed 
to giving it a try. We don’t need everyone 
participating, but there is a “critical mass” 
necessary if we are to be of significant help 
to each other. It is difficult enough to make 
substantive change in a friendly environ- 
ment—in a hostile one it is well nigh 
impossible. 

CONCLUSION 


In my opinion we got a lot of mileage out 
of discussion of Theory Y a couple of years 
ago. At the very least, I hope it gave you 
some insight into me and my motives as I 
have attempted to exert my influence on the 
direction De Anza College should take. Theory 
Y has not always been followed in develop- 
ing our procedures or in making our deci- 
sions—nor should it have been followed 
slavishly. We would be foolish to base our 
entire approach on untested theory. But it 
has helped establish a style and tone at De 
Anza College that I believe is better than 
other colleges that I know about. And I think 
the principles I have discussed with you here 
today—that I have grouped under a heading 
called Theory L—can provide further direc- 
tion and style for our Instructional program. 

Although I know many of you are to some 
degree moving in the Theory L direction al- 
ready, I also know that as it is a largely un- 
tested theory, we would be foolish to try to 
convert all of our instructional activities to 
follow that form. I fully recognize that 
“people-molding” as contrasted to “product- 
molding” organizations cannot apply criteria 
of earnings per share, units produced, share 
of market, net profit, or dollars expended for 
evaluating their effectiveness. But I am firmly 
convinced of three things, and I suppose 
this is what it all boils down to: (1) the 
clearer the idea one has of what one is trying 
to accomplish, the greater the chances of 
accomplishing it, (2) progress can only be 
measured in terms of what one is trying to 
make progress toward, and (3) any system 
that helps us do that is going to have to be of 
our own devising—we are not going to be 
bailed out by someone who knows more about 
education than we right here at De Anza Col- 
lege know. Perhaps our future here at De Anza 
lies a little beyond our vision, but it is cer- 
tainly not beyond our control. As we continue 
in our development, we need not feel that it 
is fate, or nature, or some irresistible tide of 
history that will shape us, but it is the work 
of our own hands and minds, hopefully 
guided by reason and principle, that will de- 
termine our destiny. And when I see so many 
of us wasting away our creative energies on 
tasks and in committee meetings that deal 
almost always with the maintenance of the 
college rather than on the harder, but in- 
finitely more important job of improving 
learning, then I am just agonized by that. 
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Please don’t interpret what I am about 
to say as an attempt to persuade you through 
flattery. There may be pride and even a little 
arrogance present in what I say, but there is, 
also experience and truth. Each of you may 
not be the best in your respective field. But 
each of you is among the best, and when you 
put. us all together I think we have more 
going for us than any staff I know about any 
place. If we can but release the potential 
that exists here in this very room, then we 
will be able to accomplish the difficult and 
uncharted tasks I have only briefly outlined 
here today. And after all is said and done, 
how better can we spend our lives than 
living up to that potential. 


CHILDREN DENIED EQUAL PRO- 
TECTION UNDER 14TH AMEND- 
MENT 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr, BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, an incident in Norfolk, Va., 
vividly illustrates the need for a consti- 
tutional amendment to prohibit the as- 
signment of children to public schools 
because of their race, color or creed. 

According to an AP report published 
in the Washington Post, Dr. William H. 
Whitmore, Jr., a Norfolk physician, filed 
suit in the U.S, District Court on behalf 
of his five children who had been as- 
signed to schools on the basis of their 
race. He claimed the assignment was in 
violation of his and his children’s rights 
under the 14th amendment to the Consti- 
tution and under the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. Judge John A. MacKenzie, who had 
given the Norfolk busing-for-racial-bal- 
ance plan his blessing, not surprisingly 
dismissed Dr. Whitmore’s case. Dr. Whit- 
more now has his children in private 
schools. 

Mr. Speaker, under the banner of the 
famed “equal protection clause” of the 
14th amendment, the crusade of the cen- 
tury was carried on to assure equal rights 
to persons of African descent. In Brown 
I, the Supreme Court found that to seg- 
regate children in the public schools 
“solely on the basis of race” deprived 
them of these rights. In Brown II, the 
Court called for a “revision of local laws 
and regulations” in order “to achieve a 
system of determining admission to the 
public schools on a nonracial basis.” The 
Supreme Court then instructed the dis- 
trict courts to take such measures “as are 
necessary and proper” to admit children 
to public schools “on a nondiscriminatory 
basis.” 

Subsequently, segregation laws were 
erased from the books and school plan 
after school plan was put into effect 
as the Court had commanded,. with 
assignments made on a racially “non- 
discriminatory” or color-blind basis. 

Today however, since the Court re- 
versed itself in the Swann case, dis- 
crimination on the basis of race is 
rampant. Children, both black and white, 
are being assigned to schools on a racial 
basis. Some children, both black and 
white, are allowed to attend the neigh- 
borhood school of their choice, others 
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both black and white, are assigned 
to schools against their wills “to 
achieve racial balance.” Is this “equal 
protection?” 

Since the answer must in truth be no, 
I trust that my colleagues, black as well 
as white, from the North and West as 
well as from the South will vote for 
House Joint Resolution 620. At this point 
I insert in the Recorp the A.P. story 
concerning the Norfolk case: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 30, 1971] 
Docror’s Race Surr DISMISSED 

A Norfolk physician has lost his case in 
U.S. District Court against what he called 
school assignments on the basis of race. 

Judge John A. MacKenzie Tuesday dis- 
missed the suit filed by Dr. William H. Whit- 
more, Jr. on behalf of his five school age 
children. 

Whitmore, who is white, contended his 
rights under the 14th Amendment and the 
1964 Civil Rights Act were violated by the 
assignment of his children. 

About 24,000 students require transporta- 
tion to Norfolk schools this year under the 
desegregation plan approved by MacKenzie. 

In his suit, Whitmore also asked for a 
three-judge panel to hear arguments be- 
cause MacKenzie had ordered the plan. Mac- 
Kenzie turned him down because, he said, 
he retained the responsibility for the action. 

The judge suggested to Whitmore that he 
file a friend-of-the-Court brief with the 4th 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, where the 
current desegregation plan is on appeal. 

Whitmore, who has enrolled his children in 
private schools, said he does not plan an 
appeal. 


WORLD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CONVENES IN USA VIA PAN AM 


HON. LOUIS FREY, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 
Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, on October 23, 


1971, Walt Disney World opened in 
Orlando, Fla., a district I am proud to 
represent, with a gala dedication concert 
by the World Symphony Orchestra. 

It is befitting that the celebration com- 
memorating the second monument to the 
man whose world of fantasies has cap- 
tured the hearts of people of all ages and 
in all countries be an international 
celebration. 

This historic event would not be possi- 
ble without the efforts of many, one of 
those being Pan American World 
Airways. 

At this point in the Recorp, I would 
like to insert a Pan Am press release 
titled “World Symphony Orchestra Con- 
venes in USA Via Pan Am.” 

Wortp SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONVENES IN 
USA Via Pan AM 

To most visitors to the U.S.A., a trip to 
Disneyland is high on the list of “musts”, 
along with the Empire State Building and 
Capitol Hill. 

An international celebration will fete this 
second monument to the man whose world 
of fantasies has captured the hearts of peo- 
ple of all ages and in all countries. 

Just as children’s dreams know no bounds 
of nationality or language, so music is an 
international common ground. These two 
sources of worldwide communication come 
together with the formation of a truly inter- 
national symphony orchestra, 
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Pan Am, which has an extensive network 
of international routes, will coordinate and 
provide the international transportation for 
140 musical representatives coming from 
more than 60 countries to take part in the 
opening celebrations of Walt Disney World. 

This hallmark of worldwide communica- 
tions will begin with a concert in New York's 
Lincom Center in conjunction with the 
annual United Nation’s Ball, then go on to 
Walt Disney World in Orlando, Florida, and 
the Kennedy Cultural Center in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The World Symphony Orchestra was con- 
ceived and developed by the Walt Disney 
Organization under the auspices of the 
Federation of People to People Programs, The 
U.S. State Department is extending the for- 
eign invitations through its posts around 
the world. 

Pan Am will be carrying representatives of 
such internationally famous orchestras as 
the Moscow Philharmonic, Argentina’s Or- 
questra Sinfonica Nacional, the Ivory Coast's 
National Orchestra, Australia’s Sydney Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Korean National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Japan's NAK Symphony, 
Turkey’s Presidential Symphony Orchestra, 
and many others. Boston’s Arthur Fiedler 
will be conducting. 

Included in all the concert’s will be a spe- 
cial arrangement of the appropriately named 
tune, “It’s a Small World After All.” 


THE UNHOLY HYMNAL 


HON. PAUL N. McCLOSKEY, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week each of us received from the Busi- 
nessmen’s Educational Fund a small book 
entitled “The Unholy Hymnal.” The book 
is a collection of comments on national 
issues made over the past several years 
by leading persons in public and private 
life. Those comments demonstrate in a 
devastating manner the extent to which 
deception and self-deception have char- 
acterized our governmental decision- 
making and deliberations in recent years. 
I hope they will be read by every Mem- 
ber of this House, to the end that we will 
be a little less self-assured and self- 
righteous in our future arguments in 
these hallowed halls. These comments 
show clearly that we have been often 
wrong. Worse yet, we have habitually 
been pompous, pious, and unwilling to 
confess error—succeeding each failing 
policy with self-serving declarations of 
our new wisdom rather than the ad- 
mission of past mistakes. If the country 
at large is in dismay over politics and 
politicians, we have only ourselves to 
blame. 

One of the fairly typical examples of 
governmental deceit laid out in The Un- 
holy Hymnal was originally disclosed 
before my own Subcommittee on Con- 
servation and Natural Resources of the 
Government Operations Committee. The 
relevant portions from the book are set 
out below in the hope they may stimulate 
the reading of the full volume: 

WASHINGTON.—Perhaps 5,000 sheep have 
sickened and died in the past week in West- 
ern Utah in a place called Skull Valley, 20 or 
30 miles from the Army’s main site for fleld- 
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testing chemical and biological weapons. 
That center, the Army's Dugway Proving 
Grounds site, “definitely is not responsible,” 
& Dugway spokesman said yesterday. “Our 
scientists have ruled out [as a cause of the 
sheep deaths] programs which are part of 
our mission.” (Time-Post Service, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, March 21, 1968.) 

When we first found out about it, we 
checked and found we hadn't been running 
any tests that could have caused this. (Army 
Public Relations Officer at Dugway Proving 
Grounds, Quoted in Salt Lake Tribune March 
21, 1968.) 

Wittow Sprincs, Uran, March 21—To- 
night the Washington office of Senator Prank 
E. Moss, Utah Democrat, said that Senator 
Moss had been told by the Army Testing 
Command that ...on March 13, two days 
before the sheep began collapsing and dying 

- 320 gallons of a “persistent gas" was 
sprayed from an airplane. 

The tests were from 15 to 27 miles from 
the place where the sheep were grazing.* 
(Wallace Turner, New York Times, March 22, 
1968.) 

Satt Lake Crry, March 23.—The head of 
a special investigating team said today that 
“we are as positive as medical science can 
ever be” that nerve gas tests conducted at 
the Army's top-secret Dugway Proving 
Grounds had killed 6,400 sheep in Western 
Utah's Skull Valley. 

Dr. D. A. Osguthorpe said that he believed 
that “sufficient tests” had been made to link 
deaths with Army operations. “We're very 
lucky no people were killed,” he added. (New 
York Times, March 24, 1968.) 

-..An Army spokesman said that the 
military investigation was continuing, and 
that “no definite cause of death” had been 
established. {New York Times, March 24, 
1968.) 

We do not have any evidence to tell us the 
actual chemical compound or to help us pin- 
point the source and how 4t got to the 
sheep and not to humans or to other animals. 
(General William S. Stone, officer in charge 
of Army investigation at Dugway, March 25, 
1968.) 

Sat LAKE Cirry, March 24.—Had the Army 
admitted earlier that it was testing lethal 
nerve gas in Skull Valley, many of the 6,400 
sheep that died could have been saved, a 
Utah veterinarian charged today. 

The veterinarian, Mr. Mar Fawcett, said 
that many sheep had died because the Army 
waited several days before admitting making 
the tests at Dugway Proving Grounds... . 

“I'm sure if we had known about the testing 
and had an antidote many of the sheep 
could have been saved,” Dr. Fawcett said. 
(New York Times, March 25, 1968.) 

Dr. Mortimer Rothenberg . who is 
scientific director at Dugway, said that the 
sheep symptoms were “completely atypical 
from what one would anticipate from nerve 
gas.” (New York Times, March 25, 1968.) 

None of the nerve agent which was released 
from the airplane on March 13 has been dis- 
covered in the soil, water or forage of the area 


*In his book, “The Ultimate Folly,” Con- 
gressman Richard D. McCarthy later related: 
“When the sheep began toppling over, ranch- 
ers summoned Dr. D. Avaron Osguthorpe, s 
veterinarian. He soon conjectured that the 
writhing sheep had been affected by nerve 
gas and contacted [Dugway] Officers. ... 
They informed him that there had been no 
outdoor nerve gas tests since the preceding 

Car...” 

z “The first admission that nerve gas testing 
actually had taken place on March 13, 1968, 
came inadvertently from the Pentagon eight 
days after the test. The Department of 
Defense sent Senator Frank E. Moss a letter 
describing the test. An aide to the Senator 
. . » ignored or was unaware of the fact that 
the Pentagon regarded the letter as private 
and released it to the press.” 
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where the sheep died. (General William S. 
Stone, Quoted in statement from Senator 
Moss's office, March 29, 1968.) 

It would be speculative to fix a specific 
cause of the death of the sheep. (Lieutenant 
Colonel William L. Black, Dugway’s execu- 
tive officer Quoted in Newsweek, April 1, 
1968.) 

Chemists of NCDC have isolated an iden- 
tical compound from snow water and grass 
from White Rock area and from liver, blood 
and stomach contents of dead sheep from the 
same area. ... Compound has been shown 
identical to test agent supplied by Dr. K. M. 
Brauner, Dugway, April 4, 1968. (Excerpt from 
telegram from National Communicable Dis- 
ease Center, Atlanta, Georgia, to Dr. G. D. C. 
Thompson, Director of Utah Division of 
Health, April 12, 1968.) 

WASHINGTON, April 18.—The Army con- 
ceded today that an unexpected shift in the 
wind could have carried nerve gas being 
tested in the Utah desert into an area where 
about 6,400 sheep mysteriously died. (New 
York Times, April 19, 1968.) 

After first denying any possible connection 
with the deaths the Army has gradually ad- 
mitted more and more until now they have 
said everything but the word “guilty”... 

On April 10... I advised the sheep owners 
to begin filing claims for reimbursement, 
The Army has held a meeting with the 
claimants. . . .(Senator Moss, Article in Utah 
Wool Grower, June 1968.) 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 20.—The Army has said 
investigations failed to turn up any con- 
clusive evidence that the sheep died because 
of the gas. However, it has paid a claim of 
more than $376,000 for the loss of the sheep. 
(New York Times, December 21, 1968.) 

WasuIncTton, May 21-——Under Congres- 
sional prodding, the Army admitted for the 
first time today that its nerve gas killed 6,000 
sheep in Utah more than 14 months ago. 

The admission was wrung from three Army 
officials, a shred at a time, during half a day 
of hard and angry questioning by members 
of the House Subcommittee on Conserva- 
tional and National Resources. .. . 

The Army spokesman confirmed, after 
much verbal jousting, that the public in- 
formation officer at Dugway had not told 
the truth when he told reporters last March 
that Dugway had done no testing that could 
have caused the sheep to die. (Roy Reed, New 
York Times, May 22, 1969.) 

The American public are getting fed to 
the teeth with attempts to deceive them— 
by the military or anyone else. (Editorial, 
New York Times, May 23, 1969.) 


A NATIONAL HEALTH PLAN 
DOCTORS CAN LIVE WITH 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, although a 
great deal has been written recently 
about various national health insurance 
proposals pending before this House, I 
believe special attention should be given 
to a recent article in Medical Economics 
entitled “A National Health Plan Doc- 
tors.Can Live With” which is an inter- 
view with the distinguished chairman 
of the Health Subcommittee of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Congressman PauL G. RocGers. Mr. 
Rocers, one of the most knowledgeable 
Members of Congress on health matters, 
gives us the benefit of his expertise in 
dealing with a complicated program 
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which we all must eventually face, I 
commend his views to the earnest con- 
sideration of my colleagues: 

[From the Medical Economics magazine, 

Sept. 27, 1971] 
A NATIONAL HEALTH PLAN DOCTORS 
Can LivE WITH 

How much professional freedom U.S. doc- 
tors can expect after 1972 Is a decision that 
will rest with a mere 535 men and women— 
the members of the 93rd Congress. Most of 
them, in all likelihood, are already serving 
in the House or Senate, and forming choices 
among proposals that are variously but surely 
intended to expand Federal authority over 
the ways that health services shall be pro- 
vided and paid for. According to virtually 
every political forecaster, the lawmakers are 
sure to enact some form of national health 
insurance. The questions now are how sweep- 
ingly it will alter the present medical sys- 
tem and precisely how it will be likely to 
impinge on physicians’ methods of practicing 
and their earnings. 

No less an authority than Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Secretary Elliot L. Richard- 
son has predicted that doctors still have time 
to affect emerging Government policy by evi- 
dencing a will to initiate improvements in 
the delivery of health care.* And though the 
A.M.A.’s bitter fight against Medicare enact- 
ment has left some lingering anti-doctor sen- 
timent in Congress, lawmakers receptive to 
physicians’ views include some whose official 
positions and personal prestige give them a 
high degree of influence. 

Prominent among these leaders is Repre- 
sentative Paul G. Rogers, a Florida Democrat 
who is considered one of the most medically 
knowledgeable men on Capitol Hill. As the 
sponsor of legislation to stimulate the train- 
ing of new physicians, he has been in the 
forefront of the campaign to increase the 
health manpower supply. And, while the 
House Ways and Means Committee headed 
by Arkansas Democrat Wilbur D. Mills con- 
centrates on the tax and financing aspects 
of national health insurance, questions re- 
lating to the delivery of care are the prov- 
ince of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee’s subcommittee on pub- 
lic health and welfare, which Rogers heads. 

In the following highlights of a Rogers 
interview by Washington Editor James A. 
Reynolds, only the italic headings preceding 
each section represent this magazine’s in- 
terpretation; the observations themselves 
are Representative Rogers's own. Coming 
from a member of the Washington estab- 
lishment, his conclusions show a surprising 
skepticism about the degree of responsibility 
for the nation’s health that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is willing to assume. Coming from 
one generally reputed to be sympathetic to 
the medical profession, they likewise indicate 
a belief that doctors must go further than 
they have up to now in accepting their share 
of the public obligation. 

There’s no overwhelming public demand 
jor a complete overthrow of the existing 
health-care system. “Like most if not all 
members of Congress, I'm getting more and 
more mail dealing with health. People are 
concerned about the difficulty of obtaining 
medical care and about its high cost. These 
concerns must be reckoned with. But the 
bulk of the letters I receive don’t suggest any 
concerted revolt against our present medical 
system. Rather, they indicate satisfaction 
with its achievements along with a wish to 
correct its deficiencies. This may partly re- 
fiect the fact that my constituency is a 
fairly conservative one. But I'm convinced 
that the people I represent are typical in 


*See “Can Doctors Still Influence Na- 
tional Health Pians?” MEDICAL ECO- 
NOMICS, April 26, 1971. 
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wanting to improve what we have rather 
than trade it for a system completely domi- 
nated by the Federal Government. 

“That's why I don't think that we should 
or will have a monolithic approach like the 
one backed by Senator Kennedy, that would 
let the Government take over completely. At 
the same time, while I appreciate the Amer- 
ican Medical Association's support for in- 
creased aid to medical education and respect 
its sincerity in sponsoring the Medicredit 
plan for national health insurance, I don’t 
Teel that this largely financing-only approach 
goes far enough. I doubt that either of these 
approaches will get through Congress, 

“No approach that is mainly concerned 
with payment will do the job. That’s been 
the trouble with Medicare and Medicaid, 
which have failed to improve the nature or 
delivery of medical services. We have to ac- 
company changes in payment methods with 
restructuring and reforming of the ways 
health care is furnished, to make it more 
widely available. How it’s paid for should be 
scaled to income and what people can af- 
ford—whether it’s done by tax credits, tax 
deductions, or other means, The Government 
should help those who can’t pay all or part 
of their medical expenses. But it doesn't 
need to take over for people who can pay. 
There's no reason why they can't do that 
through a continuation or extension of pri- 
vate health insurance.” 

Prepayment group plans and catastrophic 
coverage are only partial solutions to the 
nation’s health problems. "There are indica- 
tions that resistance to prepaid group prac- 
tice is diminishing. As the complexity of 
medical care increases, it will certainly be 
advantageous for doctors to band together 
to use combined facilities and supportive 
personnel. But I don't think that solo prac- 
tice or simple partnership arrangements will 
disappear—or that there'll no longer be any 
need for them. 

“The benefits that will flow from health 
maintenance organizations are being over- 
sold. They are no more the great solution 
that the Administration seems to claim than 
is the centralized system that Senator Ken- 
nedy advocates. We don’t want to put all doc- 
tors and all patients into prepayment groups, 
and I'm sure not all doctors or patients want 
to be in them. There will be large segments 
of the population that can be adequately 
served this way, and others that will be bet- 
ter served in other ways. 

“I think that some form of insurance 
against catastrophic illness will be voted by 
Congress and that it will be helpful, but 
again only as a partial answer to our health- 
care problems. It will be useful to the mid- 
dle class as a protection against overwhelm- 
ing bills. But, as I've said, what people can 
pay, they should. There will have to be other 
mechanisms to take care of those who can't 
help themselves—migrant workers, deprived 
minorities such as the Indians and others, 
all of the genuinely poor. 

“There’s one potential benefit of cata- 
strophic coverage that I believe has been 
widely misunderstood. People talk about pre- 
ventive medicine as one of the advantages we 
can expect from H.M.O.s but say that cata- 
strophic coverage will have the opposite ef- 
fect because it will stress crisis care. I don’t 
hold with that argument. In order to avoid 
catastrophic costs, we'll see the value of early 
detection and treatment of illness—in other 
words, more stress on preventive measures.” 

Health-care improvement requires the 
training and suitable distribution of more 
primary physicians, “I hope that catastrophic 
coverage will accelerate the trend toward in- 
creasing the importance of the primary 
physician, who first sees the patient. We 
need more family doctors and have to get 
them where they're most acutely needed. 
That’s why a program of national health in- 
surance—or what we might better call na- 
tional health care—must change patterns of 
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training physiciasn. We have to help hospl- society, doctors must rise above such im- 


tals that don’t have facilities for family prac- 
tice programs to get them. And we have to 
help the medical schools turn out more men 
who'll go into segments of the profession 
that are short-handed and who'll be willing 
to practice in doctor-short areas. 

“Some proposals for doing this are simply 
unrealistic. We've heard people say that the 
Government should just take over the medi- 
cal schools and operate them the way it 
operates Annapolis and West Point, putting 
the kids into school and then telling them 
where to practice. That would bring about 
nothing but unbelievable chaos, Programs 
where the Government provides educational 
loans and then forgives them if graduates go 
into ghettos and other critical areas may 
encourage some doctors to look away from 
the overcrowded specialties and the over- 
doctored, affluent suburbs. But there has to 
be a stronger thrust in our manpower legis- 
lation than just loan forgiveness, which past 
experience shows isn’t enough of an 
inducement. 

“I'm optimistic that this is a problem that 
time will help solve. Young men we talk to 
during our hearings and when we visit medi- 
cal colleges seem more sincerely intent on 
helping people than on making a lot of 
money. Many of them talk about doing fam- 
ily practice and getting into community 
medicine. Until we can be sure that this 
devotion will continue from the under- 
graduate years through the end of residency, 
we have to take some stopgap measures. One 
such measure is allowing areas of critical 
shortage to be served by public health 
physicians.” 

There has to be more Government leader- 
ship in formulating health policies. “It's en- 
couraging that the Nixon Administration has 
said that Government has a responsibility 
for helping the nation’s citizens maintain 
good health. But I don’t think the Admin- 
istration has gone far enough in implement- 
ing that position, and I'm not saying that 
out of partisan bias. 

“For one thing, there is no sign of national 
long-range goals on the part of H-E.W. or 
the Administration regard to health man- 
power or other aspects of improving national 
health. When we hear all the talk about 
statewide and regional and areawide plan- 
ning and then see that there is no real na- 
tional plan, we have to conclude that the 
Administration lacks a real sense of urgency. 
We had hoped that the appointment of Dr. 
Roger Egeberg would lead to the deyelopment 
of strong healthcare programs, but he was 
never given the authority to develop them 
and we have no reason to believe his suc- 
cessor will. 

“In Congress, we don’t see evidence that 
the Executive Branch shares our concern for 
improving national health. Most legislation 
that has been put through in the health 
field has been created with H.E.W. and the 
Administration just standing by or in some 
cases even opposing what we've tried to do.” 

Doctors must also show more leadership 
in restraining the cost and improving the 
quality of health care. “Responsibility to 
society is an obligation that physicians as 
well as politicians must feel and act upon. 
Most of them do, but not all. Take the mat- 
ter of fees, for instance, and the way they 
rose after Medicare was put into effect. Some 
doctors who realized that they could now 
be paid for certain services that they’d pre- 
viously given away went a step further. See- 
ing that they could charge for serving people 
with no resources, they came to the conclu- 
sion that perhaps they should have been 
charging more to serve people who had re- 
sources, They gave in to patients’ escalated 
demands and didn’t resist the opportunity 
to provide more treatment than may have 
been needed. I’m not saying this this was 
deliberate profiteering. It’s just natural 
human frailty. But as a special group in our 


pulses. Failing to do so will invite greater 
Federal regulation. 

“Just as they have to do whatever they 
reasonably can to keep costs within control, 
doctors must be more aware of the need to 
do as much as possible to assure the high 
quality of health care. This means peer re- 
view. Of course many people have reserva- 
tions about peer review, whether it involves 
doctors looking at doctors or lawyers look- 
ing at lawyers or Congressmen looking at 
Congressmen. We have to be sure that they'll 
look hard enough. There may have to be 
tough new laws to assure that they will, but 
I hope it won't come to that. The medical 
profession and medical institutions like 
hospitals are best qualified to do medical re- 
view, and they can do it if they will. There 
are growing signs that they know they'll 
have to, even if it takes Government incen- 
tives or a little Government push to get 
them going. It certainly will have to be part 
of whatever national health program comes 
to pass.” 


CANCER CONTROVERSY—ITS 
SOUND AND FURY 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished president of the American Can- 
cer Society, and renowned gastroenterol- 
ogist and cancer researcher at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Dr. H. Marvin Pol- 
lard recently published an article in Med- 
ical World News which I believe is ger- 
mane to the President’s conquest of can- 
cer campaign. I know that my colleagues 
would benefit from reading Dr. Pollard’s 
article entitled “Cancer Controversy— 
Its Sound and Fury.” The article follows 
at this point in the RECORD: 


Cancer CoNTROVERSY—ITs SOUND AND FURY 
(By H. Marvin Pollard, M.D.) 


For the past year, I have been carefully 
studying the proposals and efforts to estab- 
lish a Conquest of Cancer Agency. And after 
spending some time in Washington trying 
to learn firsthand how the present system 
works and how the new system would func- 
tion, I have become convinced that a cancer 
research effort involving possibly as much 
as a billion dollars a year would be handled 
most effectively by such an authority. 

Thus, I do not share the fears of some of 
my cohorts, especially those expressed by 
the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, the Association of Professors of Medi- 
cine, and various editorialists. The creation 
of a cancer agency, whose chief would re- 
port directly to the President, will simply 
represent another step in the line of his- 
torical progress. 

There was a time when the National In- 
stitutes of Health handled relatively small 
amounts of money. In 1946, for example, 
the federal appropriation to the NIH was 
$50 million. In 1956, it was $90 million; and 
in 1966, it was $1.2 billion. With such a 
rapid rise in funding, administrative activi- 
ties obviously had to be altered and will 
continue to be changed in order to deal 
with future increases. 

At the present time, the budget and ad- 
ministrative policy of the various institutes 
must be reviewed and approved by six higher 
levels of bureaucracy before there is final 
funding of research grants. At every level, 
there is administrative scrutiny of all the 
activities and priorities of each institute. By 
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giving the director of the agency direct ac- 
cess to the President, we can bypass this 
constant competition and make the handling 
of one specific medical subject more effec- 
tive and efficient. Worthy grants will re- 
ceive speedier approval. Administrators will 
be able to pinpoint support. It should be 
emphasized that this proposal will not “ob- 
literate" the National Cancer Institute nor 
even alter its internal processes as greatly 
as some people have feared. The NCI will, 
in fact, become the Conquest of Cancer 
Agency itself, and I would assume that its 
director will still be the most important 
man scientifically, while reporting to the 
new agency head. The study and advisory 
groups should remain much the same, and 
the center will even stay at its present lo- 
cation on the Bethesda campus of NIH, thus 
maintaining all of the cooperative benefits 
that it has enjoyed there. 

Nor do I think that this program will make 
“poor sisters” of other research institutes. 
The National Cancer Institute led the way as 
the forerunner of the National Institutes of 
Health in 1937. This greater emphasis on 
cancer today will help generate an increasing 
concern with all health problems. And as a 
result, the health of our citizens should, 
therefore, assume a higher priority in the 
federal interest than such items as defense 
and outer space. 

Although this approach could mean a 
fundamental change in the top structure of 
NIH, it does not represent a dismantling of 
the institutes or a disaster for biomedical re- 
search by any stretch of the imagination. If 
the cancer agency achieves the expected effi- 
ciencies, I would expect other NIH compo- 
nents to follow, Their funding ceilings will be 
higher and their responsibilities broader. But 
from the standpoint of the way grants are 
handled, for instance, I don’t foresee much 
change. 

Nor is the contention that this move would 
destroy or even disrupt relationships within 
NIH realistic. At present, the NCI is col- 
laborating with several of the other health 
institutes on studies of primary interest to 
cancer research. I have no doubt that this 
collaboration will continue and even expand. 
Since the legislation very pointedly keeps the 
cancer research program within NIH, the im- 
portant scientific relationship between the 
cancer agency and the other institutes should 
be strengthened rather than weakened. 

The NIH has now been around long enough 
to represent a paramount fixture in the en- 
tire research careers of some investigators. It 
is natural, I suppose, that individual re- 
searchers or leaders in research-dependent 
medical schools should develop feelings of 
insecurity when they hear people discussing 
any modifications. But research programs are 
not going to be interrupted. 

Besides, the fundamental approach to any 
research question cannot be altered simply 
by the way it is funded. I lived in a period in 
which there wasn’t any NIH, and scientific 
investigators still produced. A good man is 
not going to be upset; research will remain 
research. 

However, to the clinician and his cancer 
patients, this program potentially offers great 
benefits. The cancer agency will be able to 
mobilize support quickly to exploit promising 
developments. And three of the most excit- 
ing areas today include: the increasing un- 
derstanding of cancer that epidemiology has 
brought us; new diagnostic tools, such as the 
carcinoembryonic antigen; and improved 
treatment methods, such as radiotherapy, 
using cobalt sources of even the subatomic 
particle, the pi-meson. Building new cancer 
centers will also help spread such benefits 
across the nation. 

An even greater impact on cancer may 
be made by allocating large amounts of sup- 
port to professional training and education. 
When you don’t have a cure for a disease, it 
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is hard on the patient and tough on the 
clinician. He has trouble justifying any 
treatment and is put on the defensive 
because he doesn't have much to offer. I am 
particularly hopeful that as a part of this 
effort we will be able to draw the attention 
of all clinicians, particularly the young men 
in internal medicine and family practice, to 
this vital field. It is they who must identify 
cancer earlier if the surgeons and radio- 
therapists are to have any chance of improv- 
ing our results. 

Many pitfalls may await such a national 
drive. The administrative model currently 
considered by the House of Representatives 
seeks to take advantage of the efficiencies 
achieved by the Manhattan Project and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. However, they had much fundamental 
information on which to base their projects. 
This is not the case in the field of cancer at 
the present time. 

The leaders of such a cancer agency will 
have to guard against the temptation to go 
out in all directions. I don’t question for one 
minute that a host of mediocre researchers 
and mediocre bureaucrats could be attracted 
to the program: The present system is not 
entirely without fault in this regard. But I 
hope that the directors of any new cancer 
effort will use their skills to correct and con- 
trol this situation. 

Research grants will continue to com- 
prise the majority of the funds. Nevertheless, 
increasing interest is being shown in pro- 
grammed research and contracts. The con- 
tract mechanism, however, can be fraught 
with personality weaknesses—such as poor 
selection and favoritism—even greater than 
those encountered in study groups that eval- 
uate research grants. Still, I think that most 
contracts will produce excellent results. They 
make it possible for the director to step out 
with a new subject, find a research team 
with the necessary capabilities, subsidize 
them quickly, and let them concentrate on a 
specific area. 

Doctors should not be so afraid of intro- 
ducing a businesslike approach into such a 
national program. Over the past few years, 
I have had the opportunity to compare the 
inside administrative activities of several 
strictly medical organizations with those of 
the American Cancer Society. Never have I 
seen so careful an allocation of funds as 
made by the half-lay and half-professional 
groups in the ACS. I now believe that busi- 
ness should definitely be involved. Physi- 
cians, and particularly scientists, do not 
really have the concept of handling the huge 
financial structure involyed. There may even 
be some advantages in choosing a business- 
man—or businesswoman—to head up the 
Conquest of Cancer Agency. 

Any program that strikes out into new ter- 
ritory must be prepared to come to grips 
with a multitude of problems. However, the 
notion that the cancer agency has been over- 
sold to the Administration, Congress, or the 
American people is ridiculous. The public 
wants this type of effort, and in fact is 
almost demanding it. The medical profession 
has just been a little shy in facing up to 
this challenge and meeting it. However, if 
the attention of the federal government can 
be channeled even more strongly toward can- 
cer and other health fields, I believe that 
everyone will benefit immeasurably. 


THE UN-NEIGHEBORHOOD SCHOOL 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 
Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, a 


column by C. W. Borklund, editor and 
publisher of Government Executive 
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magazine, appearing in the October issue 
of that publication, provides a balanced 
view of a subject which has become 
supercharged with emotion. I commend 
the editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues at this point in the RECORD: 
THE UN-NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL 
(By C. W. Borklund) 

In New York City, a family struggled for 
years, clawing its way up out of the Harlem 
ghetto, finally scratched together enough 
equity to buy a nice home in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. Then, in compliance with Federal laws 
on integration, New York educators in charge 
of such things decided their daughter should 
be bused to school—back in Harlem. 

In Newport News, Va., a black welder at the 
Newport News shipyard, father of three school 
children, got a promotion, enabling him to 
buy a $30,000 home in a pleasant residential 
neighborhood. He became a leader in the 
neighborhood education system, active in the 
Parent-Teachers Association. Then, in the 
name of integration, Health, Education & 
Welfare pressure on local officials resulted, in 
effect, in his three school-age children being 
bused 22 miles to the far edge of the city to 
school. He no longer shows any interest in 
the local school system. 

And, of course, there’s the well-publicized 
case of the Birmingham, Ala., high school girl 
whose mother had to appeal all the way to 
the White House before she could get her 
daughter off a 44-mile round trip busing ride 
and back into the high school just three 
miles from home. Mother's point: in order to 
catch the bus, daughter would have to drop 
out of the high school band, give up an im- 
portant part of her musical ambition. 

These are just bits and pieces in a mount- 
ing pile of evidence that school busing, as 
defined by the Supreme Court, is at best a 
gross and often grotesque tool for achieving 
racial integration. And while people in high 
places indulge in simplistic, high flown 
rhetoric over the merits of racial busing, it 
is children and not adults who are paying 
the real and quite probably horrendous price 
of it. And the real sarcasm of it is that in 
addition to fouling up maturing youth’s im- 
pressionistic years, the whole exercise seems 
to be having little effect on how well people 
of one skin color do or do not like people of 
another. 

We think it fs all probably the best example 
walking around of the thesis, to paraphrase 
Thomas Jefferson, that Government governs 
best which governs locally. As Housing and 
Urban Development Assistant Secretary 
Fioyd H. Hyde contended recently: 

“The purpose of Government is to serve 
and to be responsive to the changing needs 
of the people. But, let me ask, is our system 
of Government really responding and func- 
tioning as it should? I contend it is not.” 

In pointing out that “For the past 40 years, 
there has been an ever-increasing centraliza- 
tion of power in Washington, away from 
state and local government—and away from 
the people,” he leveled his key indictment: 

“Federal legisiation and administrative pol- 
icies have frequently undercut the role and 
authority of the mayor and locally elected 
oficials and made it almost impossible for 
them to act effectively.” 

Though Hyde was emphasizing, when he 
spoke, the basic problems of urban decay 
and the merits of no-strings revenue sharing 
&s. proposed by President Nixon, he could 
just as easily, in a human societal sense, have 
been talking about racial busing and what 
giant strides it is taking toward creation of 
the un-neighborhood school. 

It doesn’t take much of a sociological edu- 
cation to figure out that, where the build- 
ing blocks of this Nation’s greatness were 
once its rural communities, they are today— 
or ought to be—that Increasingly vast col- 
lection of contiguous urban neighborhoods, 
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Thus, a logical game plan says, any govern- 
ment program justified as responsive to the 
needs of the -people (and, basically what 
other justification is there?) ought first and 
foremost to impact on the needs of the 
neighborhood community. To the extent that 
government officials, especially those high up 
the bureaucratic ladder, fail to heed that 
truism, they become, in effect, their own 
worst enemies; because callous, insensitive 
government behavior simply provokes the 
kind of thing government can ill afford: 
angry public opposition. 


LET US PRAY—AN AMENDMENT TO 
THE CONSTITUTION 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, since be- 
coming involved in the school prayer 
issue, I have read voluminous amounts 
of material on the subject. The most 
meaningful and persuasive arguments 
for me in favor of a constitutional 
amendment were presented in the Law 
Review article written by Charles E. 
Rice, Professor of Law, Notre Dame Law 
School, University of Notre Dame. 

I especially urge my colleagues in the 
House to read it. Whether you agree with 
it or not, I think you will all concur 
that Professor Rice has written a very 
scholarly review which deserves 
thoughtful appraisal. 

The article follows: 


Let Us Pray—AN AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 


(By Charles E. Rice*) 
CONSTITUTIONALITY 


The school prayer decisions were wrongly 
decided as a matter of constitutional law. 
Their basic fallacy lies in the Court’s er- 
roneous construction of the doctrine of 
neutrality which is implicit in the estab- 
lishment clause of the first amendment. 
That clause reads simply, “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion. . . .” It was undeniably under- 
stood by its framers that establishment of 
religion “meant the setting up or recogni- 
tion of a state church, or at least the con- 
ferring upon one church of special favors 
and advantages which are denied to oth- 
ers."1 The motive for the enactment of 
the clause was, in the words of James Madi- 
son during a debate in the first Congress, 
that “the people feared one sect might 
obtain a preeminence, or two combine to- 
gether, and establish a religion to which 
they would compel others to conform.” 2 
The goal, in a word, was to achieve govern- 
mental neutrality among religions. The 
word “religion,” however, for constitutional 
purposes, presupposed that a belief in God 
was the common denominator of all reli- 
gions. As the Supreme Court stated in 1890, 
“the term ‘religion’ has reference to one’s 
views of his relations to his Creator, and to 
the obligations they impose of reverence for 
his being and character, and of obedience 
to his will.”* The establishment clause, 
therefore, was more precisely designed to 
ensure governmental neutrality among re- 
ligious sects professing a belief in God. 
It was never meant to compel neutrality on 
the part of government as between those 
religions that profess a belief in God and 
those that do not, i.e., between theistic and 
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non-theistic religions. In the words of Mr. 
Justice Story, who served on the Supreme 
Court from 1811 to 1845, and who was him- 
self a leading Unitarian: 

Probably at the time of the adoption of 
the constitution, and of the first amendment 
to it ... the general if not the universal 
sentiment in America was, that Christianity 
ought to receive encouragement from the 
state so far as was’ not incompatible with 
the private rights of conscience and the free- 
dom of religious worship. An attempt to level 
all religions, and to make it a matter of state 
policy to hold all in utter indifference, would 
have created universal disapprobation, if not 
universal indignation. 

The real object of the amendment was not 
to countenance, much less to advance, 
Mahometanism, or Judaism, or infidelity, by 
prostrating Christianity; but to exclude all 
rivalry among Christian sects, and to prevent 
any national ecclesiastical establishment 
which should give to a hierarchy the ex- 
clusive patronage of the national govern- 
ment. 

It was in the light of this understanding 
that the Supreme Court properly affirmed, 
in 1892, that “this is a Christian nation.” € 

This background, of course, must be con- 
sidered in conjunction with its complement 
in the first amendment, the free exercise 
clause. Together, the two clauses read: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof... .’ The free exercise 
clause has always protected the believer and 
non-believer alike against any coercion to 
believe in, or disbelieve, any religion. But the 
establishment clause, at the same time, sanc- 
tioned a governmental hospitality toward, 
and impartial encouragement of, theistic re- 
ligions. 

All this, however, has now been changed. 
In the 1961 case of Torcaso v. Watkins, the 
Supreme Court invalidated a provision of 
the constitution of Maryland requiring a 
state employee to declare his belief in God. 
The test, said Mr. Justice Black speaking for 
the Court, unconstitutionally invaded the 
employees’ “freedom of belief and reli- 
gion... .”7 The requirement was invalid be- 
cause “the power and authority of the State 
of Maryland thus is put on the side of one 
particular sort of believers—those who are 
willing to say they believe in the existence of 
God.” * The Court then emphasized the right 
of non-theistic beliefs to protection as reli- 
gions: 

We repeat and again reaffirm that neither 
a State nor the Federal Government can con- 
stitutionally force a person “to profess a 
belief or disbelief in any religion.” Neither 
can constitutionally pass laws or impose re- 
quirements which aid all religions as against 
non-believers, and neither can aid those Te- 
ligions based on a belief in the existence of 
God as against those religions founded on 
different beliejs® (Emphasis added.) 

Appended to the last quoted clause was a 
footnote specifying that: 

“Among religions in this country which do 
not teach what would generally be considered 
a belief in the existence of God are Buddhism, 
Taoism, Ethical Culture, Secular Humanism 
and others.” ” 

In view of this holding, it may now be said 
that there are two general types of religions 
entitled to the protections of the first amend- 
ment. On the one hand are those which pro- 
fess a belief in God. For purposes of discus- 
sion, let us call them theistic, and for anal- 
ysis we shall include therein both deistic and 
theistic beliefs in God with their variant in- 
terpretations of the nature of God and his 
providence, On the other hand are those non- 
theistic religions described in Mr. Justice 
Black's footnote in the Torcaso case. Of the 
four he mentioned, the two most important 
in contemporary terms are Ethical Culture 
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and Secular Humanism, both of which may 
be called non-theistic religions in that they 
do not affirm the existence of God. It is rea- 
sonable also to include atheism and agnos- 
ticlsm, whether organized or unorganized, 
within the broad Torcaso description of non- 
theistic religions, since both are compatible 
with Ethical Culture and Secular Humanism. 

It was difficult to tell whether the Court 
in Torcaso rested its decision upon the estab- 
lishment clause or the free exercise clause, 
although it is more likely that it was the 
latter. In either event, today the Supreme 
Court has removed all doubt that the broad 
definition of religion applies to the establish- 
ment clause. The Court in the 1963 school 
prayer decision, which was based on the es- 
tablishment clause, quoted approvingly the 
principle laid down in the Torcaso case, that 
neither a state nor the federal government 
“can constitutionally pass laws or impose 
requirements which aid all religions as 
against non-believers, and neither can aid 
those religions based on a belief in the exist- 
ence of God as against those religions 
founded on different beliefs.” = The Court 
has now ordained, therefore, through its mis- 
construction of the estabiishment ciause, 
that the government is required to be neutral 
as between the two great classes of religions, 
the theistic and the non-theistic. 

When this erroneously imposed neutrality 
is coupled with the Court's tendency to view 
the first amendment in rigorously absolute 
terms, one is drawn to the conclusion that 
the new interpretation would plainly inter- 
dict a governmental affirmation that there 
is, indeed, as the Declaration of Independence 
affirms, a “Creator,” a "Supreme Judge of 
the World.” Thus it is that Mr. Justice Bren- 
nan, in his extensive concurring opinion in 
the 1963 prayer case, in which opinion he 
probed the consequences of the Court's rul- 
ing, could bring himself to observe that the 
words “under God” in the pledge of allegiance 
are not necessarily unconstitutional only be- 
cause they “may merely recognize the his- 
torical fact that our Nation (was believed) 
to have been founded ‘under God’”* (em- 
phasis added). Presumably, if the words 
were construed as a present affirmation of 
truth, rather than a rote commemoration of 
a historical fact (or curiosity), they would 
be unconstitutional. 

Actions or proceedings have beon institute 
to remove those words from the pledge, to 
invalidate governmentally-paid chaplaincies 
in the military services and prisons, to strike 
down the tax privileges enjoyed by religious 
organizations, and to eliminate other re- 
maining public evidences that this is a na- 
tion which subordinates itself to God. The 
free-exercise-clause rights of prisoners and 
military personnel could well be violated un- 
less the government, as the Schempp Court 
noted, “permits voluntary religious services 
to be conducted with the use of government 
jacilities. .. "3 (Emphasis added.) It may 
not be rash to note that the Court’s reference 
only to “government facilities” leaves clouded 
the constitutional future of chaplains them- 
selves on the government payroll. Similarly, 
the religious tax privileges in question apply 
to the purely religious activities of churches 
as well as to those activities, such as teach- 
ing mathematics in parochial schools, which 
serve a valid secular purpose. The tax priy- 
ileges are, it as fair to say, in serious jeopardy 
of at least partial invalidation. 

Given the proclivity of the current mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court to adhere tena- 
ciously to their own abstractions (which in 
religion cases have generally been born in 
gratuitous and self-generated obiter dicta 
in the Court’s own opinions), and given the 
sweeping character of those reigning ab- 
stractions, we may fairly expect the mani- 
festations of our religious heritage in public 
life to be eliminated, singly but inexorably, 
by judicial.decree. Only a constitutional 
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amendment can be counted upon to check 
the trend, for the notion of judicial self- 
restraint seems to have fallen out of favor 
among the majority of the Court. 

The objection is sometimes made that, if 
prayer is permitted in schools or other pub- 
lic activities, the practices will inevitably de- 
teriorate into a rampant sectarianism in 
which, for example, a communal rosary in 
public school would become the order of 
the day in a district where Roman Catholics 
predominate. There are ample safeguards 
against such excess, For one thing, the com- 
mon sense and good faith of the people in- 
volved at the local level can usually be 
counted upon to prevent the observances 
from being carried to a sectarian extreme. 
If, however, the problem actually does arise, 
and, judging from experience, it will arise 
infrequently if at all, the state and federal 
courts should deal with it on a case-by-case 
basis. But in so doing, the courts ought to 
afford a greater latitude to the local govern- 
ments to solve the problem than they are 
now given. At what point are the courts to 
intervene? In terms of the establishment 
clause, such things as the communal rosary 
ought to be prohibited as overly sectarian. 
The Lord’s Prayer and Scripture reading, 
however, ought to be allowed, in view of our 
history and tradition, Also, if the case should 
ever occur, a mere devotional reading from 
the Koran, in a public school in which 
Moslems predominate, should be allowed, in 
deference to the federal character of our 
government and the general practical wis- 
dom of local control. 

Operating under the free exercise clause, 
the courts should invalidate a local practice 
only when there is actual coercion upon 
children to participate. In this context, mere 
embarrasment ought not to be considered 
such coercion, so long as scrupulous efforts 
are made by the authorities to minimize 
such embarrassment. 

In fact, a proper deference by the Supreme 
Court to the concept of federalism and a 
healthy respect by the Court for the fairness 
and capacity of local governments would 
serve to restore a proper balance in this 
area. The Supreme Court of the United 
States is ill equipped to rule in a matter 
such as this by uniform, centralized decres. 
It is not, as has often been said, a “Suprems 
School Board." Nor should it be. 

Some opponents of an amendment main- 
tain tht the inclusion of prayers in a public 
school necessarily violates the free exercise 
of religion by children and thelr parents, 
who do not believe in God. There are four 
weaknesses in that argument. First, in none 
of the cases in question was any child ac- 
tually coerced to do or say anything, and the 
right of non-participation was scrupulously 
preserved. Second, the Supreme Court did 
not decide the cases on the free exercise 
basis, but rather under the establishment 
clause, and it is upon the Court’s interpre- 
tation of the latter clausé that approval or 
disapproval of the rulings ought to be based. 
Third, even if we do consider the free exer- 
cise question, the dictates of common sense 
are persuasive. Dean Erwin N. Griswold of 
Harvard Law School said it this way in a 
passage that is worth quoting at length: 

Let us consider the Jewish child, or the 
Catholic child, or the nonbeliever, or the 
Congregationist, or the Quaker. He, either 
alone, or with a few or many others of his 
views, attends a public school, whose School 
District, by local action, has prescribed the 
Regents’ prayer. When the prayer is recited, 
if this child or his parents feel that he can- 
not participate, he may stand or sit, in re- 
spectful attention, while the other children 
take part in the ceremony. Or he may leave 
the room. It is said that this is bad, because 
it sets him apart from other children. It is 
even said that there is an element of com- 
pulsion in this—what the Supreme Court 
has called an ‘indirect coercive pressure upon 
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religious minorities to conform,’ But is this 
the way it should be looked at? The child of 
@ nonconforming or minority group is, to be 
sure, different in his beliefs. That is what it 
means to be a member of a minority. Is it 
not desirable, and educational, for him to 
learn and observe this, in the atmosphere of 
the school—not so much that he is different, 
as that other children are different from 
him? And is it not desirable that, at the 
same time, he experiences and learns the 
fact that his difference is tolerated and ac- 
cepted? No compulsion is put upon him. He 
need not participate. But he, too, has the 
opportunity to be tolerant. He allows the ma- 
jority of the group to follow their own tradi- 
tion, perhaps, coming to understand and to 
respect what they feel is significant to them. 

Is this not a useful and valuable and edu- 
cational and, indeed, a spiritual experience 
for the children of what I have called the 
majority group? They experience the values 
of their own culture; but they also see that 
there are others who do not accept those 
values, and that they are wholly tolerated 
in their nonacceptance. Learning tolerance 
for other persons, no matter how different, 
and respect for their beliefs, may be an 
important part of American education, and 
wholly consistent with the First Amendment. 
I hazard the thought that no one would 
think otherwise were it not for parents who 
take an absolutist approach to the problem, 
perhaps encouraged by the absolutist expres- 
sions of Justices of the Supreme Court, on 
and off the bench.™ 

The fourth fallacy in the free exercise ob- 
jection to an amendment is that the objec- 
tion overlooks the right of the majority of 
citizens to the free exercise of their religion. 
Strict neutrality between theism and non- 
theism, as broadly defined by the Supreme 
Court, is not attainable. When public offi- 
cials, including school teachers, are com- 
pelled to suspend judgment in the course 
of their official activities on the question of 
whether there is a God, the effect is an offi- 
cial adoption to that extent of the agnostic 
approach. Parents and children who believe 
in God may properly ask why those children 
must attend a public school where, over 
their objection, the basic question of God’s 
existence is treated in an agnostic way which 
is incompatible with, and offensive to, their 
beliefs and the basic theistic tenets upon 
which the Republic was nurtured. 

In short, there can be no governmental 
neutrality between theistic and non-theistic 
religions in terms of the establishment 
clause. The perpetual suspension of judg- 
ment enjoined by the Court on the part of 
government as to whether there is a God is 
in reality a mere replacement of the tradi- 
tional and proper theistic affirmation by a 
new, non-theistic orthodoxy of agnosticism— 
& public agnosticism which will, if embedded 
in our law, spawn a public policy of affirma- 
tive and militant secularism. 


PRACTICAL BENEFIT 


A brief comment is in order on the practical 
benefit to be derived from a favorable resolu- 
tion of the amendment question. The issue is, 
essentially, “can government constitution- 
ally recognize that there is a God?” Implicit 
in such recognition is an affirmation that 
there is a standard of right and wrong higher 
than the state itself. The child who routinely 
sees the agents of the government, be they 
teachers or presidents, affirm the existence 
and supremacy of God and His law over all 
is less likely to follow the demagogue who 
asserts for the state, and for himself as its 
oracle, the final power to ordain what is right 
and wrong in a matter of public or private 
morality. Moreover, an inculcation of mere 
ethical values without reference to their 
divine source cannot serve this purpose as 
well as an assertion of the supremacy of an 


unchanging lawgiver. For, if ethical precepts 
arise from some non-divine source such as 
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the Constitution, a consensus or a social con- 
tract, then they can be subject to change or 
disregard by a totalitarian state or by a 
modern democracy enjoying the assent of 
a majority of its citizens. If we are to pre- 
serve the limited government that is the hall- 
mark of American constitutionalism, we can 
hardly disregard the lesson of history that a 
strong assurance against governmental abuse 
is a citizenry devoted to ultimate values 
transcending the changing will of the state. 
It is surprising, and disappointing that some 
Catholic opponents of a prayer amendment 
have not addressed themselves to this ques- 
tion of the necessity of a frank acknowledg- 
ment by the state of the existence of a divine 
standard higher than itself. On Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s Memorial there is inscribed his ques- 
tioning warning: “God Who gave us life gave 
us liberty. Can the liberties of a nation be 
secure when we have removed a conviction 
that these liberties are the gift of God?” 

In recent decades the schools of America 
have retreated from the unapologetic incul- 
eation of love for God and country. Perhaps 
coincidentally, the educational philosophy of 
permissiveness gained supremacy during the 
same period. Today we are confronted with 
juvenile disciplinary problems of unprece- 
dented magnitude. It is fair to say that the 
restoration and advancement of character 
will be furthered by teaching our children 
that there is indeed a “law of Nature and of 
Nature’s God,” which enjoins upon them 
a rejection of vagrant self-indulgence in 
favor of an ordered pursuit of a higher good. 
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EIGHTEEN MEMBERS COSPONSOR 
THE SCHOOL BUS SAFETY ACT 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago I introduced legislation to require 
that all schoolbuses be equipped with 
seat belts for passengers and seat backs 
of sufficient height to prevent injury to 
passengers. The reaction to my proposal 
has been gratifying, and today I am 
pleased to report that 18 of my distin- 
guished colleagues in the House have 
asked to be cosponsors of the bill. 

In July, the Government Activities 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
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on Government Operations, chaired by 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Brooks), held hearings on the effec- 
tiveness and efficiency of Department of 
Transportation programs relating to 
automobile and schoolbus safety. The 
transcript of these hearings demonstrate 
the Department of Transportation’s con- 
cern with schoolbus safety, but it also 
reveals the failure of the Department to 
take the type of action with respect to 
schoolbuses that it has with respect to 
passenger cars and other modes of public 
transportation. I want to commend the 
subcommittee for its initiative in this 
matter, and I want to encourage its dis- 
tinguished members to recommend the 
implementation of effective standards 
to the Department of Transportation in 
their upcoming report. 

The merit of occupant restraint sys- 
tems and better designed seats for school- 
buses has been made clear on numerous 
occasions by National Transportation 
Safety Board investigations and the 
hearings I have mentioned. Hearings 
should be held on this legislation at an 
early date. The sooner standards are im- 
plemented, the sooner it will be possible 
to reduce the annual tragedy of 100 stu- 
dent deaths and 4,000 student injuries 
in schoolbus accidents. 

Mr. Speaker, the following Members 
of Congress are today joining me in 
sponsorship of the School Bus Safety 
Act: 

Mr. BAKER of Tennessee. 

Mr. Barrett of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BEVILL of Alabama. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM of New York. 

Mr. GERALD R. Forp of Michigan, 

Mr. Frey of Florida. 

Mrs. Grasso of Connecticut. 

Mr. HALPERN of New York. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. 

Mr. Pettis of California. 

Mr. Rxopes of Arizona. 

Mr. Rosrnson of Virginia. 

Mr. SYMINGTON of Missouri. 

Mr. THONE of Nebraska. 

Mr. WAGGONNER of Louisiana. 

Mr. WıLLIams of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. Winn of Kansas. 

Mr. YATRON of Pennsylvania. 


PATRIOTIC YOUNG STUDENTS 
HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I partici- 
pated in the Veterans Day ceremony 
held at the McKenny-Harrison Elemen- 
tary School in Auburn, Ind., on October 
22, 1971. It was an inspiring experience 
to see this expression of loyalty and devo- 
tion to our country expressed by these 
young men and women. For me the 
climax of the program was the reading 
of the prize-winning essay by Miss Ellen 
Schwartz. Her essay follows: 

WHat VETERANS Day MEANS TO ME 

Veterans Day is a day when we should 
honor the men that have served in protect- 


ing us and our country. We should be thank- 
ful that men and women have been willing 
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to risk their lives for our country. All the 
people that have served our country are a 
great symbol of what this country stands for, 
freedom. On Veterans Day we should honor 
the men that have died while serving this 
country as well as all the men that are in 
the Armed Forces now. We should have the 
same feeling for this important day as we do 
Easter, Thanksgiving or Christmas. Veterans 
Day is very important to me because when I 
was very young my father was killed in the 
Air Force in a jet crash while serving this 
great America. 


Ellen won a $25 U.S. savings bond for 
her effort. It was deserved and I con- 
gratulate her. 


SAIPAN WANTS PAN AM SERVICE 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, one of this 
country’s most pressing obligations is to 
better the life of the people of our Pa- 
cific trust territories. 

For all too long, the island of Saipan 
has been neglected so far as economic 
progress is concerned. There is no reason 
why this should be so. Saipan is a beauti- 
ful island inhabited by fine people. 

It is, therefore, reassuring to learn that 
the Saipan Legislature is making a deter- 
mined effort to promote more economic 
progress for the island. 

On August 19, 1971, the legislature 
unanimously adopted a resolution re- 
questing that the United States Govern- 
ment permit Pan American Airways to 
provide service to Saipan. 

With good reason, Saipan wants Pan 
Am’s service. Saipan has seen how Pan 
Am has helped develop the island of 
Guam into one of the great and still fast- 
est growing tourist resort areas in the 
world. 

Those who have been to Saipan, as I 
have, know it has been richly endowed 
by nature and is one of the most scenic 
islands in the world. It could be a pop- 
ular tourist stop-over from the United 
States to the Orient. But although Pan 
Am aircraft overfly Saipan about 10 
times a week in each direction, on the 
Guam-Tokyo Pan Am route, they cannot 
fly scheduled service into it. 

It is high time, in my opinion, that 
the Department of the Interior, the 
CAB and the other government agencies, 
as well as the U.S. authorities in the Sai- 
pan area, heed the determined plea of 
Saipan to be included in Pan Am’s net- 
work of economic progress. 

Such action on the part of the United 
States Government authorities would be 
one way of demonstrating that this na- 
tion is truly interested in the better- 
ment of life on the Island of Saipan. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the appendix of the Recorp the full offi- 
cial text of the Resolution of the Saipan 
Legislature requesting service for Saipan 
by Pan American World Airways. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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3RD MARIANA ISLANDS DISTRICT LEGISLATIVE 
RESOLUTION No. 25-1971 


(A resolution relative to respectfully memo- 
rializing and requesting the United States 
Government to act favorably on the ap- 
plication of Pan American World Airway 
to serve the air route between Saipan and 
Japan) 

Whereas, it was recently announced that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board had granted ap- 
proval to Japan Air Lines to make flights 
from Tokyo to Saipan, Mariana Islands Dis- 
trict in the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands; and 

Whereas, by granting Japan Air Lines 
landing rights in Saipan on its flights from 
Tokyo, an air route between Tokyo and 
Saipan was established; and 

Whereas, it is recognized that the United 
States of America has under consideration 
applications by several United States air 
carriers to serve this route, but so far no 
United States air carrier has been selected; 
and 

Whereas, after more than a quarter of a 
century of dormancy, the economy of Saipan 
has started to grow, primarily because of its 
most promising industry—tourism; and 

Whereas, the number of tourists visiting 
Saipan has increased from approximately 
100 in 1965 to almost 20,000 in 1970, of which 
more than 15,000 were citizens of Japan; and 

Whereas, the tourist potential of Saipan 
is widely recognized as the most promising 
industry for a durable, stable and viable 
economy for the area and its inhabitants; 
and 

Whereas, it is noted that the tourist in- 
dustry in the United States Territory of 
Guam has gone from almost nothing to well 
over 125,000 visiting tourists since direct serv- 
ice from Japan to Guam was inaugurated 
by Pan American World Airways in 1967; 
and 

Whereas, we, the elected leaders in this 
district-wide Legislature, believe that in 
selecting a U.S. air carrier to serve the route 
between Saipan and Japan, the wishes of the 
people directly involved in the responsibili- 
ties and the benefits that will result from 
such service should be given the greatest 
weight; and 

Whereas, this Legislature believes that in 
choosing an air carrier to serve the route 
between Saipan and Japan, the qualifications, 
experience and general know-how of that 
carrier should also be taken into considera- 
tion; and 

Whereas, on the basis of meeting this 
criteria, Pan American World Airways can 
connect Saipan to its world-wide air service 
system; is unmatched as the world’s most 
experienced airline; and stands out in the 
matter of performance, as is exemplified by 
the magnificent work it has already done in 
promoting tourism to the U.S. Territory of 
Guam, for which Pan American World Air- 
ways was recognized by the Government of 
Guam in March of this year as the carrier 
has done the most towards promoting travel 
to Guam; and 

Whereas, Pan American Airways has pro- 
vided air service to Japan since 1947, and has 
over the years, maintained a veteran profes- 
sional staff in Japan in sales promotion and 
public relations staff, executives and other 
personnel, that is unmatched by any other 
U. S. air carrier; and 

Whereas, in order to facilitate the building 
of the infrastructure to accommodate the 
anticipated inux of tourists, we, the elected 
representatives of the people of the Mariana 
Isiands District urge that Pan American 
World Airways be selected to serve the route 
between Japan and Saipan; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 3rd 
Mariana Islands District Legislature that the 
Government of the United States be and 
hereby is respectfully memorialized and re- 
quested to act favorably on the application 
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of Pan American World Airways to serve the 
air route between Saipan and Japan; and 

Be it further resolved that the President 
certify to and the Legislative Secretary attest 
the adoption hereof and thereafter transmit 
copies of the same to the President of the 
United States of America, the Secretary of 
the United States Department of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of the United States 
Department of State, to the Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and to Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways. 


FIGHTING BACK ON SCHOOL 
PRAYER 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, November 8, this House will fi- 
nally resolve the issue of prayer in 
schools, an action which is long overdue. 
The American public has been demand- 
ing action on this matter ever since the 
infamous decision of the Warren Court 
on behalf of organized atheism. 

There is some question over whether 
the Supreme Court actually banned vol- 
untary prayer in schools, but it is still a 
fact that every application of the Court 
ruling has had the effect of prohibiting 
any prayer, even the reading of prayers 
contained in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

If the Court’s intent was to prohibit 
all prayer, voluntary or involuntary, in 
our schools, then this ruling should be 
overturned. If, on the other hand, the 
Court’s intention has been misapplied, 
then the ruling should be clarified. The 
Wylie amendment would accomplish 
either of these goals and should be passed 
on November 8. 

Mr. Speaker, on October 1, my good 
friend Stan Evans, editor of the Indian- 
apolis News, wrote an excellent article 
about the school prayer amendment pro- 
posed by our distinguished colleague, 
CHALMERS WYLIE. Four days later, Mr. 
Evans’ paper printed an outstanding let- 
ter to the editor on the subject. I insert 
both of these items in the RECORD: 

FIGHTING Back on SCHOOL PRAYER 
(By Stans Evans) 

Nine years after the U.S. Supreme Court 
struck down prayer in the public schools, 
Congress has moved to do something about 
it. 

Last week the House of Representatives 
forced a constitutional amendment permit- 
ting nondenominational prayer in public 
places out of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. This was accomplished through the diffi- 
cult maneuver of a “discharge petition,” by 
which legislation can be released from com- 
mittee if a majority of the members request 
it. The amendment is scheduled for a full 
vote in the House sometime in November. 

In 1962 the Supreme Court ruled that a 
nondenominational prayer used in the 
schools of New York violated the First 
Amendment to the Constitution, which for- 
bids Congress to make laws respecting an 
“establishment of religion.” 

A year later the court also banned Bible 
reading and recitation of the Lord’s Prayer in 
classrooms on essentially the same grounds. 
Both rulings caused a furore, but until last 
week’s action nothing specific had been done 
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to correct the situation created by Earl War- 
ren and his colleagues. 

The amendment now before the House, 
sponsored by Rep. Chalmers Wylie, R-Ohio, 
would go a long way toward eliminating con- 
fusions spawned by the court. It states that 
“nothing contained in this Constitution shall 
abridge the right of persons lawfully assem- 
bled, in any public building which is sup- 
ported in whole or in part through the ex- 
penditure of public funds, to participate in 
nondenominational prayer.” 

If one examines the history of public reli- 
gious observance before, during, and for dec- 
ades after the adoption of the First Amend- 
ment, there is little doubt that the Wylie 
amendment is in keeping with the views of 
our founding fathers. Many of the states 
which ratified the Constitution and the First 
Amendment themselves had maintained 
“established” churches. The prohibition con- 
tained in the First Amendment was specifi- 
cally aimed at preventing “Congress”—the 
Federal government—from stepping in and 
interfering with the localized religious prac- 
tices of the states by creating a national 
church like the Anglican “establishment” in 
Great Britain. 

As Judge Thomas Cooley put the matter 
many years ago: “By establishment of reli- 
gion is meant the setting up or recognizing 
of a state church, or at least the conferring 
upon one church of special favors and ad- 
vantages which are denied to others. It was 
never intended by the Constitution that the 
government should be prohibited from recog- 
nizing religion, or that religious worship 
should never be provided for in cases where 
@ proper recognition of divine providence in 
the working of a government might seem to 
require it...” 

In what is by now an all too familiar story, 
the Supreme Court has taken the language 
and intention of the founders and used them 
to do exactly what the founders wanted to 
prevent. The court has used a prohibition 
against Federal interference with religion 
as a pretext for causing Federal interference 
with religion. It has taken a provision against 
“established” churches and caused the im- 
position of the new state-established faith of 
liberal secularism. 

There is not a scintilla of evidence that the 
founders intended what the court has now 
wrought—banishment of religious belief or 
recognition of divine providence from official 
life. 

In particular there is no evidence they 
would have countenanced the notion that 
American youngsters should be educated 
during their formative years in an atmos- 
phere hermetically sealed off from religious 
conviction. This is an invention of modern- 
ity’s secular fanatics. 

Such is the constitutional law and com- 
mon sense of the matter. If the House and 
Senate can be persuaded to agree, Rep. Wy- 
lie’s amendment restoring us to sanity on 
this subject will be on its way to the states. 
Since it takes a two-thirds vote in both 
chambers to get the job done, however, citi- 
zens who are concerned about this issue 
should make their wishes known to their 
lawmakers. 


“WALL OF SHAME”—? 
To the Editor of The News: 

America’s wall of shame, blocking volun- 
tary prayer in our public schools, must come 
down. Since 1963, when the infamous rul- 
ing of the Supreme Court denied the right 
of prayer in public schools, a whole school 
generation has grown up deprived of spirit- 
ual and religious development provided to 
all preceding generations. We are reaping the 
harvest of this imbalance today in our 
youth’s moral training. 

Educators stress the importance of devel- 
oping “the whole child,” but with no prayer 
or Bible reading or recognition of God per- 
mitted, the public schools train the mind 
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and body of the child but ignore his soul. 
No wonder our youth are floundering. 

Ironically, in public buildings other than 
schools, there is no ban on prayers. Congress 
and state legislatures and other govern- 
mental activities open their sessions with 
prayers, and eyen the members of the Su- 
preme Court are sworn into office with a re- 
ligilous ceremony, as are other public officers. 
And our U.S. coins and pledge of allegiance 
to the flag recognize God, as do our armed 
forces with their chaplains. 

Then why have we allowed the wall of 
shame to deny to our public schools the same 
right? It all came about through the mach- 
inations of a small group of atheists who 
foisted the ban upon our nation by influ- 
encing the Supreme Court in 1963. Since 
then the House Judiciary Committee headed 
by Rep. Emanuel Celler had succeeded in 
bottling up every proposed amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution which sought to cor- 
rect this prohibition of the right of prayer 
in schools. When the late Sen. Dirksen’s 
amendment was defeated he said propheti- 
cally: “This issue will not die.” 

Another amendment seeking to lift this 
prayer ban has recently been pried out of 
the Judiciary Committee by a discharge peti- 
tion of the House of Representatives. It is 
to be voted on by the House Nov. 8. To be- 
come law, it must pass the House and the 
Senate and be ratified by three-fourths of 
the state legislatures. 

Now is the time for all citizens to write 
their congressmen asking them to support 
the upcoming amendment and help to erase 
our greut national disgrace—the ban on 
prayer in our public schools, and the recogni- 
tion of God and His moral universe. 

Susan McWHIRTER OSTROM. 


MERCY FLIGHTS AND THE FAA— 
PART 1 


HON. MARK O. HATFIELD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, on 
October 20, the FAA held an investiga- 
tion hearing in Medford, Oreg., into the 
affairs of Mercy Flights, Inc. 

Mercy Flights is a nonprofit, commu- 
nity organized and backed air emergency 
rescue operation. Over 5,000 people con- 
tribute to Mercy Flights, so that this 
vital service can be provided in times of 
great need. It serves the small towns of 
southern Oregon and northern Califor- 
nia. Over 3,000 people have been flown 
in the 20-year history of safe operations 
of Mercy Flights. 

Because of the Senate schedules and 
votes, I was unable to attend the Medford 
hearing, although I had hoped to be 
present. I prepared a statement which 
was made a part of the Recorp, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it appear 
at the end of my remarks. 

I have contacted the FAA and asked 
for a complete explanation of the FAA 
investigation and the future prospects 
of Mercy Flights. I shall have more to 
say to the Senate about this situation at 
a later date. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT or SENATOR MARK HATFIELD 

I respectfully request that the Federal 
Aviation Administration consider the opera- 
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tion of Mercy Flights as a unique situation, 
and one that merits special consideration in 
determining its operating status. I would 
hope that the FAA could insure adequate 
safety regulations without destroying the 
ability of Mercy Flights to provide its cur- 
rent service to the people of Southern Ore- 
gon and Northern California. 

Air safety is a complex issue, and those 
who support Mercy Flights certainly should 
not be considered in opposition to adequate 
safety regulations and procedures. Recent ac- 
cidents by air taxi and air charter operations 
have focused public attention on the need 
to insure that the welfare of the American 
people is protected on such flights. This pro- 
tection is the prime purpose of all safety 
regulations, and no one quarrels with this 
goal. 

A basic philosophical question under con- 
sideration is whether the public welfare is 
better served by the new safety regulations, 
or by continuing the current status. Public 
welfare and safety should be measured in its 
total context, not from a limited perspective. 

Just what is public safety and welfare in 
this broader view? While public welfare and 
safety certainly includes proper air safety 
regulations, it also means the capacity of the 
residents of smaller Oregon towns to live in 
these areas knowing that adequate medical 
service is available within a short time. Pub- 
lic welfare and safety means that emergency 
medical services can be reached in a matter 
of minutes by plane, rather than hours by 
car—perhaps at a reckless highway speed. 

Today efforts are being made in the Con- 
gress to stem the flow of people to the large 
metropolitan centers of the country. Our 
rural areas and smaller cities must grow, 
rather than shrink in population. Problems 
of big cities—so much in the news today— 
will not be solved until this migration is 
stemmed, and our small towns acquire a new 
livability. 

In order to attract people to the small 
towns of our country, the basic amenities 
must be provided. Adequate health care fa- 
cilities certainly are one of these basic needs. 
Economic realities prohibit development of 
local medical centers to the degree needed in 
our small towns, 5 

The current operation of Mercy Flights 
allows the people of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California access to emergency 
medical services which they need badly. If 
such services are not provided, other at- 
tempts to improve the quality of life in iess 
populated areas will have to cope with this 
additional obstacle. 

If Mercy Flights were a new, untried op- 
eration, the FAA would be in a different posi- 
tion in evaluating its operation. There would 
be no standard by which to assess safety, 
performance, or benefits. With the long rec- 
ord of Mercy Flights, however, the FAA can 
see that a needed service has been provided, 
and a safety record established. Over 3000 
people have been assisted in Mercy Flight's 
twenty year history. 

I would suggest an axiom for any admin- 
istrative agency to consider. It is: “For every 
good regulation, there exists a worthwhile 
exception.” The operation of Mercy Flights 
merits the thorough review of the FAA. 


THE IMPACT OF THE U.N. VOTE AND 
ITS LOGICAL CONSEQUENCES 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 
Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the full 
gravity of the United Nations General 
Assembly vote replacing Nationalist 
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China with the Red Chinese regime as 
the representative of the Chinese people 
has not been explained. Was this a mere 
procedural matter? 

This procedural action in the U.N. was 
said to involve a matter of credentials— 
that is, which political structure of the 
two Chinas was to be recognized as the 
legal representative of the Chinese peo- 
ple. In actuality, the U.N. was holding 
court and its vote passed judgment con- 
demning the Nationalist Chinese to 
death. 

By rejecting the credentials of Nation- 
alist China as the recognized spokesman 
of the Chinese people, the U.N. was, in 
effect, ruling that the Nationalist Chi- 
nese Government no longer represents 
anyone. The issue of the representation 
of Taiwan was never considered because 
it is not a nation, it is a province of 
China. The effect of this vote can only 
be to establish Red Chinese sovereignty 
over Taiwan, its people, laws, and gov- 
ernment. 

Within a short time those who felt 
that the U.N. vote was merely a matter 
of musical chairs in that organization 
will awaken to the full impact. 

When the Red Chinese Communist 
Party assumes a seat in the U.N. General 
Assembly, we will learn what arrogance 
really means. Our Government can ex- 
pect to be notified that all U.S. military 
bases, hospitals, and installations on Tai- 
wan are encroaching upon the sovereign 
territory of the Red Chinese, accom- 
panied by demands that we immediately 
withdraw, preparatory to Red China tak- 
ing physical possession of its own prov- 
ince. 

It will be interesting to see the reac- 
tion of the Nixon administration when 
Chairman Mao decides, under interna- 
tional law, to exert his new rule over Tai- 
wan and attempts to occupy his own 
“province” now held by the “rebel 
forces.” 

Who knows of any international law 
which prevents a sovereign from exercis- 
ing control and sovereign rights over its 
own territory—its own people? 

Failure of the United States to with- 
draw would place us on untenable 
grounds before the august U.N. body and 
result in repeated denunciations for in- 
terference in the internal affairs of an- 
other nation. And consider how the pres- 
ence of the 7th Fleet in the Straits of 
Formosa to defend the people on Tai- 
wan from their national government 
could be made to appear. 

Ali Red China needs is time. I fear 
the U.N. vote did far more than change 
the occupancy in the China seat—it was 
the death sentence for millions of Chi- 
nese living on Taiwan—and the even- 
tual seizure of all U.S. interests and in- 
vestments. 

This the U.S. taxpayers have bought 
at a cost of $300 million-plus a year as 
well as tolerating the existence of the 
U.N. and its bureaucrats in our country. 

Our leadership must assume its share 
of responsibility, but those nations who 
supported the Albanian resolution must 
never be permitted to escape their cul- 
pability. 

In anticipation of another betrayal of 
the Chinese Nationalist, I had earlier 
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introduced House Joint Resolution 843, 
a bill to provide political asylum in the 
United States for Chinese refugees from 
the Communist menace. 

The two-China policy was a fraud 
from the beginning. President Nixon had 
best reconsider making his trip to Pei- 
ping and stay home to figure out how to 
lead free men out of this dilemma. 

I ask that a copy of my bill follow. 

H.J. Res. 843 
Joint resolution to provide for the protec- 
tion and political asylum for the people 
of the Republic of China 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) in the event 
that the United States establishes diplomatic 
relations with the government of Commu- 
nist Chima, or If the United States takes any 
action that directly results in the abrogation 
or repudiation of any commitment on the 
part of the United States to go to the aid 
and defense of the people of the Republic 
of China, then any citizen of the Republic 
of China may enter the United States and 
obtain the status of a permanent resident, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act; except for sec- 
tion 212(a) of such Act (relating to the 
exclusion from admission of criminals and 
other undesirables). 

(b) The Attorney General of the United 
States, through the Immigration and Natur- 
alization Service, is authorized to take any 
action he may deem necessary to carry out 
the purpose of this joint resolution. 


DAILY OKLAHOMAN POINTS TO 
U.S. NAVY CRISIS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, Okla- 
homa’s largest daily newspaper, the Daily 
Oklahoman, has performed a continuing 
service in our State by pointing force- 
fully to some of the areas in which the 
U.S. defense effort is lagging. 

On October 24, 1971, the Sunday Okla- 
homan carried a front page editorial 
emphasizing the expanding gap between 
the U.S. Navy and the Navy of the Soviet 
Union, in terms of replacement of obso- 
lete vessels. 

In no area is this gap more pronounced 
than it is in the submarine force, and this 
could one day prove to be an Achilles’ 
heel of critical importance in our de- 
fense posture. 

The editorial, 
follows: 


“Plotting Our Fate,” 


PLOTTING Our FATE 


Unless it intended to use them, no govern- 
ment would spend hundreds of billions of 
dollars in nation-wide construction of huge 
war weapons, factories and military equip- 
ment, including the world’s largest naval and 
commercial fleets and super-powered weap- 
ons, and at the same time, train and equip 
millions of men in army, naval and air com- 
bat forces. 

Russia now has more megatons of nuclear 
weapons than the rest of the world combined, 
yet is adding to them at a record pace. Mili- 
tary authorities estimate that Russia now 
has 1,500 nuclear missiles, ranging from 5 
megatons to 25 megatons and is rapidly 
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equipping more and more launching sites for 
intercontinental missiles. 

Already Russia has more than three times 
as many submarines as the United States 
and has a huge assembly line capable of pro- 
ducing at least one new nuclear submarine 
each month. Some of their new submarines 
admittedly are faster than ours. 

In a few years, Russia will have an over- 
whelming preponderance, not only of sub- 
vessels. Some of their naval ships are equipped 
with nuclear missiles with a range of more 
than 100 miles and it is said that some of 
their merchant ships are also equipped with 
a few missiles, 

The United States Navy has no such equip- 
ment and while Russia is constantly adding 
new warships, the United States Navy is 
constantly mothballing its older ships and 
not replacing them with new and modern 
ships. 

No other nation is capable of opposing Rus- 
sia in a nuclear war and the huge develop- 
ment of Russian intercontinental nuclear 
missiles and its huge, rapidly growing naval 
fleet are designed to overpower the United 
States. 

At its present rate of increase, in a few 
years it will be capable of an ultimatum to 
the United States to surrender or else. 

In the meantime, Congress is appropriating 
less and less for our own defense. 

Will the United States wake up in time or 
is it already too late? 


CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
point made in an editorial in the Harvey, 
Ill., Tribune of October 17, hits the nail 
right on the head. Therefore, I hope that 
by inserting this editorial into the Recorp 
it will receive the attention it deserves. 
The point so well made here should be 
considered by citizens throughout our 
land: 


SHovutp Be No EXCUSES FOR CRIMINAL 
BEHAVIOR 


One thing certain to encourage those with 
martyr complexes or militant or extremist 
tendencies is criticism of law enforcement 
officers combined with rationalizations and 
excuses for criminal behavior, no matter 
how well meaning. 

Now occurring regularly in the United 
States are senseless killings of law officers. 
One of the more senseless occurred recently 
in Jacksonville, Florida, when a 24-year-old 
award-winning officer stopped a suspect for 
questioning and was shot through the head 
and heart. Similar killings now take place 
every week, by those who hate law officers. 
Revolutionaries and militants (including 
Communists) have stirred up hostile emo- 
tions in some cases; some militant minori- 
ty leaders gain power and position by sensa- 
tional and divisive hate speeches. 

In some cases, of course, especially in the 
past, police departments have been less re- 
strained in dealing with some citizens than 
others. This cannot be justified and has 
been largely eliminated. There have been 
other faults in operation of police depart- 
ments, prisons, and in many other areas, 
admittedly, and probably always will be. 

Reformers who succumb to the tempta- 
tion to champion criminals and excuse their 
behavior because law enforcement and police 
protection aren't perfect encourage extrem- 
ists and the simple-minded to commit awful 
deeds. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE CHINA 
VOTE 


HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, my office 
is receiving telegrams, letters, and phone 
calls protesting the United Nations vote 
of Monday night which resulted in the 
expulsion of Taiwan, one of the United 
States strongest allies. My constituents 
are calling for legislation getting the 
United States out of the U.N. and the 
United Nations out of the United States. 

I share the concern of all Americans 
about the future of this organization, 
founded 25 years ago to preserve world 
peace. Today, the United Nations has 
become dominated by allies of the Com- 
munist bloc while the United States con- 
tinues to pay approximately 33 percent 
of the overall cost of maintaining the 
UN. 

It is time for the United States to re- 
examine the United Nations and the role 
it is playing in today’s world. Taiwan 
was not the only loser Monday night. Un- 
fortunately, both the United Nations and 
the United States lost an important fight 
against the expanding Communist world. 

I believe that the sentiments of most 
Americans were expressed in an editorial 
in the October 26 edition of the Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Advertiser. I would like to 
include this editorial, entitled “Conse- 
quences of the China Vote” in today’s 
RECORD: 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE CHINA VOTE 


The ouster of Nationalist China from the 
United Nations was the worst defeat this 
country has ever been dealt in the world 
organization, 

It may also be a domestic setback for the 
Nixon Administration, which will be blamed 
for this shattering precedent., 

The United States supported, after more 
than 20 years of opposing, the admission of 
Red China to the General Assembly and Se- 
curity Council. At the same time, the U.S. 
delegation fought hammer and tong to pre- 
vent the expulsion of the Nationalist goy- 
ernment on Taiwan. 

It was the sense of the UN that these were 
mutually exclusive concepts, that there could 
be oniy one nation representing Chinese 
people. 

President Nixon’s new China policy thus 
blew up in his face like an explosively 
charged ping-pong ball. And that, in a sense, 
is what it was. 

It was in April, during the visit of a U.S. 
table tennis team to Red China, when Nixon 
announced steps to improve U.S.-China trade 
and travel relations. 

On July 15, he made his surprise an- 
nouncement that he would visit the Chinese 
mainland. This was widely approved by the 
American people, but millions still believed 
Taiwan should remain in the UN. However, 
that position was fatally compromised by this 
country’s endorsement of the seating of 
Peking. 

An old ally and client-state, the Nation- 
alist government on Taiwan, which has re- 
mained a law-abiding member of the family 
of nations, was marked for expulsion by a 
coalition of states that have less practical 
reason for being in the UN than Taiwan. 

Tilustrative of this was victory jig by the 
Tanzania delegation in the front row of the 
General Assembly hall, That great world 
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power, Tanzania, celebrating the results of 
the resolution proposed by another great na- 
tion, Albania. 

Both together are not as significant in 
world affairs as Taiwan, which they gleefully 
joined in ejecting. 

U.S. Ambassador to the UN George Bush 
warned that the unprecedented expulsion of 
a member state could lead to the expulsion 
of others: 

“Surely there is many another member in 
this organization which, though fully in pos- 
session of territory and governmental pow- 
ers, could one day become the target of some 
political commanding a simple majority, 
aiming to throw it out... solely because 
its right to govern is disputed by others.” 

The UN, already fallen into disrepute and 
ignominy, has inflicted a grave injury on 
itself—and on President Nixon, an accessory 
before the fact. 

Since 1949, when the communists over- 
threw the Nationalist government and forced 
Chiang Kai-shek and his followers to flee 
to what was then called Formosa, the China 
question has been a highly emotional one 
to Americans. 

Although willing, at last, to admit Red 
China to the UN, they might be highly indig- 
nant over the price their country paid—the 
ouster and humiliation of the symbol of 
Asian anti-communism. 

Coping with this emotionalism may well 
become another of Mr. Nixon’s famous crises. 

And he was already headed for the 1972 
elections with quite a load of them. 

It’s not just the ultras on the right who 
are offended by this shabby treatment of an 
old friend. Many moderate Americans will 
also be up in arms. Not because Chiang ever 
stood a chance of retaking the mainland; not 
because he was a powerful ally; but simply 
because he was there, the aging image of 
a man who stood against the tyranny of 
communist expansionism in Asia. 


The bum's rush he got at the UN, which 
has proven its impotency against aggression 
only to demonstrate its bully-boy power over 
an innocent nation whose only crime was 


anti-communism will not sit well with 
many voters. 

All this casts a pall over Nixon’s impend- 
ing trip to Peking and may lend some sub- 
stance to the heretofore irrational cries of 
“Munich.” 

Taiwan lost; the UN lost; Nixon lost. 


MINORITY CAPITALISM 
HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the President recently sent to the Con- 
gress proposals for an ambitious program 
of aid to minority business. The Presi- 
dent has a deep commitment to assist- 
ance for minority business; the Congress 
should feel a similar commitment. The 
significance of the President’s program 
is clearly set forth in an editorial which 
appeared in the October 23 edition of the 
Washington Evening Star. I commend a 
reading of this editorial to all of my col- 
leagues. The editorial follows: 

MINORITY CAPITALISM 

One of the current folk gripes is that the 
government is willing to bail out corpora- 
tions such as Lockheed but lets little busi- 
nesses go down the drain with never a 
thought. There is Httie validity in that, be- 
cause much help has been given to modest- 
sized firms by the Small Business Adminis- 
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tration. And now President Nixon has done 
much to silence the complaint by recom- 
mending a hefty appropriation for the prop- 
agation and strengthening of minority busi- 
nesses. 

He laid before Congress a most promising 
program last week, and asked for a budget 
of more than $100 million over the next 18 
months to implement it. That compares to a 
current budget of $3.6-million for the Office 
of Minority Business Enterprise, which is the 
agency in charge of the endeavor. Mr. Nixon 
created it by executive order soon after he 
took office in 1969, and since then it has 
mainly been formulating plans. Now it’s 
ready to undertake a long-overdue national 
program of minority business stimulation, if 
Congress will come through with the money. 

Plans call for the development of broad 
private programs to provide loans on generous 
terms to minority entrepreneurs, along with 
training and marketing assistance. Crga- 
nizations with skilled staffs would be set up 
in about 100 cities to give aid and counsel 
both before and after the creation of new 
minority firms. 

The need to bolster minority capitalism 
was one of Mr. Nixon's main talking points 
in his 1968 campaign, but the results thus 
far have been slight. Much groundwork has 
been laid, though, and the envisioned pro- 
gram addresses the main needs. Black and 
Spanish-American citizens have traditionally 
been frozen off from sources of capital, and 
the shortage of trained minority personnel 
has been another handicap. The administra- 
tion hopes to provide the means for remoy- 
ing those obstacles. 

This is economic pioneering in the truest 
sense, and it will not be easy, but there is 
good reason for optimism. Minority enthusi- 
asm runs high. Surveys show that one of the 
highest-priority goals of black Americans is 
to break into the world of commerce from 
which they have been largely excluded. Herein 
lies one of their primary hopes for economic 
advancement, and they are encouraged by 
localized examples of its realization. 

In Pittsburgh, for instance, black con- 
tractors are participating in the rehabilita- 
tion of hundreds of blocks of decrepit hous- 
ing, through an imaginative community 
program. Special training for black workers 
has enabled them to take advantage of the 
many crafts jobs that were created. Broad- 
scale restoration projects of this sort might 
be commended to Washington and other 
cities, as just one potential for minority 
businesses. 

Commerce Secretary Maurice Stans has 
been handed complete control of minority 
enterprise programs, over the opposition of 
some who question his commitment to these 
approaches. He bears a heavy responsibility 
for the success of the venture. But there will 
be no chance of success unless Congress pro- 
vides the funds, and it should do that without 
undue delay. 


PAN-AFRICAN LIBERATION 
COMMITTEE 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I have en- 
dorsed the objectives and goals of the 
Pan African Liberation Committee, as 
stated in the report “Repression in 
Southern Africa: An Indictment of Har- 
vard University,” dated September 1971, 
and I am encouraging any of my other 
colleagues who are solicited to do like- 
wise. 
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I insert in the Recorp the text of the 
letter from the chairman of the commit- 
tee, and the report: 

PaN-AFRICAN LIBERATION 
COMMITTEE, 
Brookline Village, Mass. 

Dear FRIEND: Enclosed is a copy of a paper 
which has been presented to the President 
of Harvard University. The paper describes 
in detail how Harvard University’s invest- 
ment in Gulf Oil Company stock contributes 
directly to the continuation of Portuguese 
colonialism in Angola, Guinea-Bissau, and 
Mozambique. In addition, it tells of the in- 
effective efforts which have been made 
through the use of proxy contests to get 
Gulf to change its present policy of sup- 
porting Portuguese colonialism. The con- 
clusion reached by our committee is that 
only effective method of protesting Gulf’s 
policies is to convince the owners of Gulf 
stock to sell their stock. This, however, can 
only be achieved by making the owners of 
Gulf stock hear the yoice of public censure. 

We, therefore, are requesting that you 
sign and return the enclosed petition card 
which is being sent to important Black lead- 
ers across the country. Harvard is by far the 
largest university shareholder of Gulf stock, 
owning 671,187 shares with a 1970 market 
value of $15,437,301. If Harvard can be made 
to sell its shares, others can certainly be 
made to follow suit. All of America’s so called 
prestigious, liberal universities and charita- 
ble institutions are connected to different 
degrees in the world-wide corporate web of 
colonialism and neo-colonialism. Only by 
beginning to make people aware of this can 
we begin to break the chains of military and 
economic bondage which perpetuate the sub- 
jugation of Black people everywhere. 

But none of this can come about without 
your support. We urge you to read the en- 
closed paper, sign and return the petition, 
and begin to educate others about the strug- 
gle in Angola, Guinea-Bissau, and Mozam- 
bique and aobut how we can effect it. 

Thank you. 

In Brotherhood, 
JaMEsS WINSTON, Chairman. 
REPRESSION IN SOUTHERN AFRICA: AN INDICT- 
MENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


(Prepared by the Pan-African Liberation 
Committee, associated with the Southern 
Africa Relief Fund, P.O. Box 514 Brookline 
Village, Mass., September 1971) 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 
The problem 


African men, women and children are 
being mapalmed, machine gunned and 
bombed daily in Angola and Mozambique. 
They are the victims of the all out military 
effort being waged by the Portuguese gov- 
ernment against the determined liberation 
movements within its colonies. 

Portugal is using all of the most advanced 
Western military machinery in an attempt to 
regain those portions of these territories 
which haye been liberated and to retain 
those areas which they now hold. At the 
same time the government has subjected the 
people left in the Portuguese held areas to 
atrocities and repressive tactics as inhuman 
as those practiced in the Republic of South 
Africa, 

The Portuguese government does not bear 
the sole responsibility for the suffering and 
death which plague the people of Angola and 
Mozambique. Although these policies are 
instituted by the Portuguese government, 
were it not for the economic and military 
support of the Western powers, that govern- 
ment would be totally incapable of imple- 
menting such policies and resisting the lib- 
eration armies within the colonies. In short, 
only through the support of institutions like 
Harvard Unversity can Portugal maintain 
its colonial empire. 
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Harvard’s role 


The connection between Harvard and 
Portugal is very simple and clear. Harvard 
invests in American corporations which are 
operating in the Portuguese colonies. For 
operating im these colonies, these corpora- 
tions are required to pay vast amounts of 
money to the Portuguese government. This 
money is then used by the Portuguese gov- 
ernment to finance their wars against the 
freedom fighters of Angola and Mozambique. 
Last year half of the total government budg- 
et of Portugal went toward the war effort. 

There are, therefore, three important links 
in the chain which holds the people of 
Angola and Mozambique in bondage; (1) the 
Portuguese government (2) the corporations 
operating in the Portuguese colonies, and (3) 
the persons and institutions that own the 
stock of these corporations. 

Five hundred years of colonial rule have 
shown that the Portugese government is not 
interested in liberalizing its policies. The 
negative response of big business to requests 
that they stop doing business in these areas 
shows that the corporations are not likely to 
change their policies as a result of moral 
pressures. Therefore, it is necessary for the 
third link in the chain, the stockholders, to 
take definite steps to stop the investment of 
American money in the Portuguese colonies. 


The solution 


Upon being apprised of the significance 
of investment in Angola and Mozambique 
the logical conclusion is that Harvard should 
divest of any stock in companies operat- 
ing in those territories. Therefore a first 
step might be taken now with an ultimate 
goal of total divestiture of stocks in com- 
panies supporting colonialism in Africa. 

As a first step Harvard could divest its 
Gulf Oil Co. stock. In as much as Gulf Oil 
is the largest American investor in Portu- 
guese Africa and Harvard University is the 
largest university shareholder of Gulf 
stock, a divestiture accompanied by (1) a 
public statement of the reason for this di- 
vestiture, (2) an appeal for other stockhold- 
ers to do the same, and (3) a statement 
of Harvard’s intent to follow this with 
similar actions against other corporations 
would be a meaningful act in support of 
freedom and self-determination for people 
everywhere. 

The information which follows gives all 
the details of (1) the Portuguese colonial- 
ization of Africa, (2) the coming of Gulf 
Oil and other American companies to the 
Portuguese colonies, (3) Harvard’s specific 
financial involvement in each of these com- 
panies, and (4) why divestiture is the only 
meaningful contribution Harvard can make 
to the people of Angola and Mozambique. A 
reading of this material is essential for a 
thorough understanding of the need for a 
complete and immediate discontinuance of 
economic involvement in Angola and Mo- 
zambique and why it is necessary for Har- 
vard University and institutions like Har- 
yard to lead the way. 


INTRODUCTION 


On March 5th 1971, the conclusions of the 
Harvard Committee on University Relations 
on Corporate Enterprise were released, pre- 
seribing a fundamental philosophy for the 
investment activities of Harvard University. 
These conclusions, contained in what is com- 
monly referred to as the Austin Report, urged 
that the University be guided by a philoso- 
phy designed to realized maximum return on 
all monies invested. 

Underlying the report’s emphasis on finan- 
cial return as the fundamental investment 
criteria are repeated references to the re- 
stricted nature of Harvard’s “mission” as 
an educational facility and the constraints 
which such a role places upon morally sen- 
sitive and socially responsible handling of 
investment capital Harvard's adherence to 
the limitations of a “special purpose orga- 
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nization with endowments which can be 
used only for the purposes for which given": 
seems to imply some assumptions concern- 
ing the moral and social attitudes of its 
benefactors as well as a reluctance to pub- 
licly assert a financially damaging position. 

Nevertheless, one of the conclusions con- 
tained in the report states that there exists 
conflicting criteria for institutional invest- 
ment policy; criteria which recognize the 
extent to which the activities of corporate 
enterprises are “contrary to fundamental 
and widely shared ethical principles.” = 

It should be apparent, in the most casual 
interpretation of ethical standards, that 
many of the financial associations of Har- 
vard University stand clearly in violation of 
such criteria and that the time has come for 
a thorough and critical examination of Har- 
vard’s relationship to the welfare of the so- 
ciety in which it exists. 

By engaging in investments in corpora- 
tions whose profits are tied to subjugation 
of African peoples, Harvard has demon- 
strated a marked lack of concern for the 
struggles of these people to expel the forces 
of Western economic control. Although this 
document will discuss Harvard's economic 
affillation with numerous corporations cur- 
rently operating in Southern Africa, it will 
concentrate upon one case which is of spe- 
cial concern; Gulf Oil Corporation’s lucra- 
tive oil drilling concession in the Cabinda 
region of Angola, which contributes substan- 
tially to Portugal’s efforts to perpetuate co- 
lonialist control of the African people. 


PORTUGAL IN AFRICA 


To fully appreciate the significance of 
Gulf’s presence on Angolian soil, it is im- 
portant to understand some aspects of co- 
lonial administration of the Portuguese 
African holdings. The consequences of pres- 
ent Western economic interference in An- 
golia are strongly related to some historical 
peculiarities surrounding Portugal's colonial 
policy. 

Portugal's initial contact in Africa occurred 
in northern Angola in 1483 near the mouth 
of the Congo river. The early years of Portu- 
guese interference among the Ngola peoples 
(from which the region derived its name) 
were marked by extensive slave trading 
which, except for intense resistance before 
1600, continued essentially unchecked until 
the middle of the 19th century. Although 
original Portuguese explorers were driven on 
by the greed for precious metals, the im- 
mensely profitable slave trade quickly became 
the foundation for the economic exploitation 
of Angola. 

The ruthlessness which characterized the 
actions of expansionist Portugal at this time 
should not be surprising since the Pope in 
1452 granted to the king of Portugal “full 
rights to capture the Saracens, pagans, and 
other infidels in your properties . . . to sub- 
jugate them and reduce them to perpetual 
slavery.” ? So extensive was the Portuguese 
slave trade that by 1830 over 3 million African 
people had been removed from their land to 
be sold.* 

Meanwhile, in Mozambique, the economic 
framework developed somewhat differently. 
After their arrival in 1498, the Portuguese 
wrested an existing trade network from the 
Arabs, who had controlled the explanation 
of East Africa, from Malindi to the coast of 
what is now Mozambique. Ivory, gold and 
precious stones formed the basis of Portu- 
gal’s economic activity and led to a firmly 
entrenched commercial establishment along 
the coast of Mozambique. Although their 


political authority was limited to the coastal 
region, Portuguese merchants gained a 


monopolizing role in commerce from the 
interior which continued for more than 


200 years. Except for limited attempts to 
forcefully colonize the Angolan coast be- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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tween 1565 and 1592, both regions were ex- 
ploited in a casual fashion for more than 
four centuries. The fact that Portugal en- 
joyed unchallenged access to these areas 
during this period made it unnecessary for 
her to seek formal political control beyond 
the coastal strips of both Angola and Mo- 
zambique. Moreover, intense tribal hostili- 
ties in the interior would have made such 
a policy impractical if not impossible. The 
primary usefulness of Angola continued to 
be as a reservoir of slave labor, while in 
Mozambique the slave trade expanded to 
economically compensate for the temporary 
loss of the northern coastal trading areas 
to Arab merchants around 1700. 

Portugal’s policies toward her African 
holdings underwent radical change toward 
the end of the 19th century. Following the 
Berlin Conference of 1884-85, which pro- 
vided for the systematic partitioning of the 
African Continent (and which is the prem- 
ise upon which Portugal currently justifies 
her “legal” retention of all of her African 
territories), Portugal set out to secure the 
areas assigned to her. Military forces infil- 
trated the interior of Mozambique, establish- 
ing a network of control which resulted in 
an effective colonial stronghold at the turn 
of the century. Although considerably 
stronger tribal resistance was encountered 
in Angola, the inland peoples were ulti- 
mately subdued and a firm Portuguese 
hegemony was established by the early part 
of the twentieth century. 

Attempts were subsequently made to stim- 
ulate the development of the colonial econ- 
omies through the leasing of large tracts of 
land to private Portuguese investors who 
were granted an unlimited mandate for eco- 
nomic exploitation. While they enjoyed un- 
questioned control of mineral and agricul- 
tural rights, and the lives of the African in- 
habitants, these companies realized only 
token profits during the first half of the 
twentieth century. Portugal’s limited re- 
sources did not permit full exploitation of 
the economic potential of the colonies, and 
mineral wealth remained largely undiscovered 
until the 1960's. 

Thus Angola and Mozambique, represent- 
ing a combined area somewhat larger than 
Alaska, have been economic props for poverty 
stricken Portugal for most of her 480 year 
occupation of these territories. The ruthless 
and racist policies with which Portugal pur- 
sued the management of these areas was 
strongly manifested in the rigid domination 
and cultural repression which led to open re- 
bellion of the Angolan people in 1961. These 
insurgents were joined by Mozambican reyo- 
lutionaries in 1964 and Portugal began to 
desperately cast about for economic support 
in order to maintain the colonial system. 

The combined efforts of the various Afri- 
ean liberation organizations had produced 
a military situation far too complex and 
expensive for Portugal to manage alone. The 
African Party for the Independence of 
Guinea and Cape Verde Islands (PAIGC), 
the Mozambique Liberation Front 
(FRELIMO), and the Peoples Moyement for 
the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) have re- 
spectively mounted intense guerilla opera- 
tions. Portuguese efforts to subdue these op- 
erations have consumed a massive outlay of 
resources, 

These growing military expenditures be- 
came a costly burden which Portugal could 
ill afford; finally, in 1965, Portugal reversed 
her traditional policies and openly encour- 
aged foreign investment in the “overseas 
provinces” in order to help stabilize her 
economy. 

In search of profits, many American in- 
vestors quickly rushed to fill the void. en- 
tering into trade agreements which concen- 
trated on mining, manufacturing, and agri- 
cultural processing. Some trade agreements 
included provisos which allow Portugal to 
exercise complete control over raw material 
production in the event of a military emer- 
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gency. Thus, both directly and indirectly, 
U.S. business interests contribute to the op- 
pressive, racist policies with which Portugal 
has supervised the control of African land. 
Furthermore, the unchallenged actions of 
these firms indicates the tacit endorsement 
of Portuguese policy by the United States 
Government itself. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY: INVESTMENT POLICY 


Through its investment policies, Harvard 
University has exhibited a complete disregard 
for the human rights of African people by 
its continued economic support of the Re- 
public of South Africa and of Portuguese 
colonialism in Angola and Mozambique. The 
racist apartheid policies of the, Republic of 
South Africa are a matter of common knowl- 
edge and no attempt shall be made to elabo- 
rate upon them in this paper. However, our 
failure to deal with those practices in this 
paper should not be interpreted as a judg- 
ment that the problems we are presently ad- 
dressing are more important than those ex- 
isting in South Africa. We equally condemn 
apartheid in South Africa and colonialism 
in Angola and Mozambique. Moreover, world 
opinion, as expressed by the United Nations, 
ts also clearly opposed to these policies and 
to the governments of Portugal and South 
Africa which perpetuate them. Yet, Harvard 
University has no reservations about invest- 
ing in companies which are making large 
profits as a result of these policies. For ex- 
ample, the Report of the Treasurer of Har- 
vard University for 1970 reveals that of 183 
common stocks Invested in by Harvard Uni- 
versity 54 of these companies had substan- 
tial investments in South Africa. 

The continuation of investment in all of 
Southern Africa means only one thing—op- 
pression and exploitation of the people of 
Southern Africa and their land. 

During the relatively short period since the 
relaxing of Portugal’s restrictions upon for- 
eign investment in Angola and Mozambique 
more than 30 U.S. companies have estab- 
lished ongoing operations which undergird 
the colonial economies. Among the compa- 
nics operating in Mozambique and Angola 
are: 

1. Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Ill nols. 

2. Chase Manhattan Bank, New York. 

3. General Electric Company. 

4. Getty Oil Company (via Mission, and 
Skelly Oil Co.). 

5. Gulf Oil Company. 

6. LB.M. World Trade Corporation, New 
York. 

7. LT.T. (via Standard Electric). 

8. Charles Pfizer & Company, New York. 

9. Standard Oil of California. 

10. Texaco Oil Co. 

11. Union Carbide. 

Each of the above-named firms has a sub- 
stantial investment in Angola and/or Mozam- 
bique and as might be expected, they are all 
significantly involved in the Republic of 
South Africa. However, the most significant 
characteristic that all of these companies 
have in common is that Harvard University 
holds a substantial amount of the stock in 
each of them. Specifically, Harvard’s hold- 
ings are as follows: 


Peoria, 


Book value 
(in 1970) 


$5, 729, 814 


Number 


Stock of shares 


165, 482 
40, 020 


Pfizer 
Standard Oil of Catifornia____ 


20, 026, 734 
2, 359, 248 


Total investment in com- 
panies operating in Angola 


and Mozambique_ 112, 845, 746 
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As might be expected, the degree of in- 
volvement with the Portuguese military ef- 
fort varies appreciably among companies. 
Caterpillar supplies agricultural and heavy 
equipment" Chase Manhattan is associated 
with Banco Totta Alianca of Portugal and 
Banco Totta Standard of Angola S.A.R.L.® 
General Electric provided a credit loan of $1.2 
million dollars in 1967 to aid in the mining 
of iron ore at Cassinga, Angola. Getty Oil's 
subsidiary, Skelly Oil, in a consortium with 
Sunray (Sun Oil) and Clark Oil was granted 
a 3 year, 14.4 million acre oil, on- and off- 
shore, prospecting concession by the Portu- 
guese Government, October, 1967. They con- 
tracted to spend $3% million in 3 years by 
January, 1970. After 2 years of exploration 
and off-shore test drilling Sunray became 
optimistic about prospects and estimated a 
cost of $6—-7 million for its current drilling 
program. L.T.T.’s subsidiary, Standard Elec- 
tric opened a plant near Lisbon in 1968 which 
manufactures electronic components, and its 
first main project will be to improve Portu- 
guese communications sytsems in Lourenco 
Marques and Beira, Mozambique.” Texaco 
was granted concessions in January, 1968 and 
has joint agreements with Angol (Portuguese 
and South Africa controlled Oil Company) 
and with Petrangol (Portuguese, Belgian 
control) for oil prospecting in the Congo area 
of Angola, on- and off-shore. The joint 
Angol-Texaco group is expected to invest $5 
million in deep sea oil research by 1975. The 
joint Petrangol group has invested $10.5 mil- 
lion during the period between June 1968 
and June 1971 and Texaco is also a large fuel 
dealcr in Angola. Furthermore, in an area of 
Mozambique currently under Frelimo con- 
trol, Texaco had been granted a 3 year oil 
prospecting concession when last reported.” 
I.B.M. and Pfizer are currently marketing 
manufactured goods.” 

While it is conceded that these firms are 
involved in Portuguese colonies to varying 
degrees, any involvement indicates the pos- 
sibility of expansion. A case in point is the 
involvement of the Gulf Oil Company. Gulf 
Oil is the largest single American investor In 
Portuguese Africa. It began prospecting in 
Cabinda in 1954, made its first of] strike in 
1966 and had invested $130 million by the 
end of 1969 in developing the most profitable 
oil venture in Portuguese Africa. Gulf, the 
sole concessionaire in Cabinda, is planning 
further massive expansion (a projected $76 
million) * in the immediate future and re- 
gards Cabinda as “one of the major growth 
arees in the corporation" 

It must be pointed out that 90% of Cab- 
inda was brought under the control of the 
People’s Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA) in 1961, and during that 
time Gulf’s Cabinda operations were sus- 
pended.** However, the government eventual- 
ly recaptured Cabinda and since Gullf’s large 
oil find in 1966 the government has made 
increased efforts to “pacify” Cabinda. The 
“pacification” program was an integral part 
of the contract between Portugal and Gulf 
as is reported by the following excerpt from 
Africa Today. 

“Thus the Portuguese were carrying out 
their side of the contract with Gulf Oil, 
for in the contract they specifically agreed 
to undertake such measures as may be nec- 
essary to ensure the Company may carry 
out its operations freely and efficiently, in- 
cluding measures to permit the Company 
the use of and free access to public land such 
measures as may be necessary to prevent 
third parties from interfering with the Com- 
pany’s free exercise of its contractual rights. 
Further the authorities agree to provide mili- 
tary guards to protect oil fields if special 
security measures prove necessary. Compl- 
mentary to these security measures all for- 
eign company contracts now stipulate that 
the company involved is bound to support 
the Portuguese Government in securing peace 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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and order. Allocations for construction of 
military barracks and payments to the Portu- 
guese Government for the defense of na- 
tional property are other standard clauses 
in current contracts.* 

The result of this situation has been to 
create armed citadels “surrounded by 8-foot 
barbed wire fences and spotlights”? and 
employing security guards who are “expected 
to keep watch for sabotage.” = 

Economic support of the government 

The 1966 contract between Gulf and the 
Portuguese Government involved a whole 
series of payments to be made by Gulf during 
the life of the agreement. 

Payments included: (1) surface rent, (2) 
bonuses, (3) income tax equivalent to 50% 
of any profit, (4) a contribution to the Min- 
ing Development Fund, and certain conces- 
sion payments. When Gulf signed the new 
agreement at the end of 1968 the Portuguese 
were facing escalation of the war on all three 
battlefronts in Africa. The metropolitan 
Portuguese budget was already effectively al- 
locating almost 50% of all annual expendi- 
ture to the war. Still more money was 
needed—Gulf proved to he at least one source 
of such revenue. Thus the new contract was 
drastically revised, giving the government 
considerable extra financial benefits. 

A recent United Nations’ study estimated 
that the Portuguese Government probably 
obtained total payments amounting to 563 
million escudos (more than $20 million) 
from Gulf in 1969.” It seems relevant to 
point out that the provisional Angola 
budget allocation for military expenditure 
for 1969 was double that amount $1,250 
million escudos—#$44 million.“ 

The significance of Gulf's presence in Ca- 
binda was clearly described recently in the 
Southern Africa Task Force Proxy Statement 
on Gulf Oil Corporation, March 24, 1971: 

“(First) the oil Gulf is extracting from 
Cabinda is a crucial strategic material and 
Portugal has the right to buy a significant 
percentage of that oil. Additionally, in time 
of war, Portugal reserves the right to buy 
the totality of production.“ The Governor- 
General of Angola, Rebocho Vaz, has 
stated ...In the mechanized wars of our 
times, its (oils) principal derivative, petrol, 
plays such a preponderant part that without 
reserves of this fuel it is not possible to give 
the Army sufficient means and elasticity of 
movement. The machine is the infrastruc- 
ture of modern war, and machines cannot 
move without fuel . . . Hence, the valuable 
support of Angolan oils for our armed 
forces. 

“(Second) Gulf oil—which replaces oll 
formerly imported and paid for with hard 
currency—as well as the payments men- 
tioned above, are a significant source of 
foreign exchange which Portugal can use to 
pay for her colonial wars. 

“Finally, Gulf's close business relationship 
with the Portuguese government has created 
a natural vested interest in Portugal's colo- 
nial policy. For instance, Gulf officials ex- 
plain that they have developed a cordial 
relationship with Portugal over the years, 
which they do not wish to jeopardize.“ Gulf 
statements tend to portray Portugal's colo- 
nial policy in a favorable light. And, Gulf’s 
discoveries and production of oil in Angola 
are an added incentive to Portugal's deter- 
mination to hold onto her oil-rich colony 
at any cost.” = 

The Southern Africa Task Force Proxy 
Statement concluded with a series of resolu- 
tions designed to counter the undermining 
influence of the Gulf Oil Corporation upon 
the Angolan people. The resolutions which 
were proposed were as follows: 

1. The establishment of a committee to 
study the corporations’ involvement in Por- 
tuguese Africa. 

2. Disclosure of corporate charitable gifts. 

3. Enlargement of the board of directors, 
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4. Amendment of the corporate charter to 
exclude investment in colonial-ruled areas. 

Despite the moderate nature of these res- 
olutions and the convincing arguments and 
lucid documentation which preceded them, 
they were soundly defeated at the annual 
share-holders meeting of the Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration.” 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY: THE COURSE OF ACTION 


It is clear that the policy of Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration as well as numerous other firms 
participating in the economic system of Por- 
tugal, directly subverts the struggle for Afri- 
can liberation. It is equally clear that, by 
maintaining financial ties to such firms, Har- 
vard University (the largest university share- 
holder in Gulf) stands as a validation of 
Portuguese colonialism as well as an exten- 
sion of an exploitative U.S. policy toward 
the African people. Furthermore, by proceed- 
ing as an indirect participant in the eco- 
nomic dissection of Africa, Harvard is acting 
in contradiction to its professed attitude of 
liberal generosity toward displaced Africans 
on the North American Continent. 

This certainly is a case in which the in- 
vestments of Harvard University support “ac- 
tivities whose primary impact is contrary to 
fundamental and widely shared ethical prin- 
ciples.” Unless the Austin Report should be 
considered a public relations device for justi- 
fying present investment policy, it is im- 
perative that Harvard pursue the only mor- 
ally acceptable course of action—divestiture 
of all holdings in Gulf Oil Corporation. 

No amount of appeal to the dictates of 
“sound” money management or the philo- 
sophical constraints imposed by Harvard's 
“restricted mission” can disguise the fact 
that Harvard University is an enthusiastic 
participant in the economic and political 
subjugation of African peoples. 

Men, women, and children are dying daily 
in the struggle against colonialism. To en- 
gage in intellectual discourse over the proper 
method of relieving these people from co- 
lonialism would be to ignore this fact. The 
people of Angola and Mozambique have al- 
ready made it clear that their freedom de- 
pends upon the complete withdrawal of the 
Portuguese government from their land. The 
lines are now firmly drawn. There is no mid- 
dle ground: Blood must flow in the Portu- 
guese colonies. How much blood must flow 
can only be determined by Harvard Univer- 
sity and institutions like Harvard. Every dol- 
lar received by the Portuguese government 
means that the war must last a little longer 
and a few more people must die. Their blood 
will be on the hands of all those who equivo- 
cate on the issue of freedom, 
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EDITORIAL ON THE ATTICA 
PRISON RIOTS 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard and read much about the 
Attica prison riot in the past several 
weeks, and I suppose that all of us feel 
rather saturated with the gory details. 
Nevertheless. a country editor from Web- 
ster County, Ky., has editorialized upon 
this subject, and I think the Members 
of this body will benefit from reading his 
reasonable evaluation of this horrible 
event. 

Mr. Edd Hust, who is editor of the 
Journal Enterprise, Providence, Ky., is 
a person not easily influenced by emo- 
tional headlines, and I have found that 
through the years of reading his thoughts 
on national issues that Mr. Hust goes 
beyond a surface presentation and really 
sinks his teeth into the background of 
situations before coming forward with 
sensational titles as he is more interested 
in documenting facts than in boosting 
circulation because of flashy headlines. 

His editorial on the Attica prison riots 
follows: 

EDD-ITORIALLY SPEAKING... 

Every time something like the Attica 
prison riot occurs, the bleeding hearts of 
America, led by some of our better-known 
names on. the national scene, begin to preach 
that all of us are responsible. Well, I for one, 
simply refuse to take the responsibility. 

I will be quick to tell these people, many 
who are seeking to use every means to get 
themselves nominated for the presidency, 
that they, more than anyone else, are re- 
sponsible. Maybe not directly themselves but 
their willingness to go on the stump every 
whipstitch espousing the belief that “society 
is to blame” and the persons who caused the 
death, destruction, disturbance, or whatever, 
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are really “innocent victims of a sick so- 
ciety.” 

These people ... I refuse to soil this column 
with their names ... are after one of two 
things. The complete ruin of America by 
breaking down its law enforcement policies 
thereby creating a chaotic state in which the 
lawless element will rule, or they are so far 
from the mainstream of life they actually 
think they are on a kick that will get them 
nationai attention and eventually support 
in their political endeavors. In other words, 
they care nothing for- America, only them- 
selves, or they are as dumb as the man who 
thought poor old Horace the Mule and his 
tootin’ fox horn was a boat, 

In the past decade we have seen in Amer- 
ica, a pattern developing that makes it more 
promising and rewarding each passing year 
for a person to turn to crime. It has almost 
reached the point where certain people, de- 
pending upon their station in life, can create 
almost any horrendous crime imaginable and 
get by with just a slap on the wrist. The 
news media and the people we mentioned 
above begin to set up howls “there was es- 
tablishment brutality involved and the poor 
souls are not really responsible for their ac- 
tions.” 

This is ridiculous. Who were the real vic- 
tims of the Attica revolt? Was it the prison- 
ers? Not on your life. The real victims were 
the guards who were the hostages of these 
murders. Whether they cut the guards’ 
throats or dressed them in prison clothing to 
be shot by the storming troops who took the 
prison back over, they are the ones who mur- 
dered them. 

‘We do not know the ins and outs of what 
went on at Attica before the riot began. But 
we cannot trust the national news media to 
tell us about it because they would slant it 
beyond belief. Regardless, no governor can 
permit the demands to be met that were be- 
ing asked by the inmates. There was already 
one known dead guard and they were asking 
for complete amnesty and asked some be al- 
lowed to escape to some foreign country. If 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller had permitted either 
of these two demands to be met, it would 
have signaled the death knell for what little 
law and order we have left. 

The time has come for the American peo- 
ple to rise up and demand that the leaders of 
this country crack down on the permissive- 
ness and technicalities in law enforcement 
that are slowly strangling this country to 
death. We are already blue in the face from 
the strangle-hold this menace has on society 
and the pressure is rapidly being applied with 
more force. 

There is too much disrespect for law en- 
forcement today and the “fear of the law” 
is no longer present. Years ago, people were 
afraid of the law and most people did not 
knowingly and maliciously break laws. To- 
day, it has become a popular fad to “razz the 
fuzz” or in more sensible language laugh at 
the law and tempt them to do something 
about it. 

Sure, there are arrests made every day but 
by the time the thing is wallowed around in 
the Courts, any case against the guilty par- 
ties has long ago vanished. This is especially 
true when various self-appointed “saviors of 
the world” organizations get involved and 
help fight the battle. These groups care not 
whether the person is guilty or not but that 
their presence is felt and their power made 
known. 

We must have law and order and we must 
have true justice. But the two must go hand 
in hand. Without the judicial and court sys- 
tem many a person would be wrongfully 
charged and innocent people pay the pen- 
alty. But today it is reversed. The person who 
commits the crime gets all the attention and 
all the sympathy while the innocent victim 
of the crime is the culprit and gets all the 
hisses and boos. 
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Only time will tell where all this leads. 
But one thing is for sure ...I am not ac- 
cepting the blame for what some of these 
madmen are doing just because Iam a mem- 
ber of society. And something elise... I 
have a memory like an elephant. The politi- 
cians pleading this unrealistic cause will 
never get my support for public office. 


THE CONTINUED INJURIES DONE BY 
THE HOUSE INTERNAL SECURITY 
COMMITTEE 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, just last 
week our distinguished colleague from 
Massachusetts, Representative ROBERT 
Drinan, delivered the Annual Berman 
Lecture at American University here in 
Washington. 

The topic was the abolition of the 
House Internal Security Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I recently introduced a 
resolution calling for the abolition of the 
Internal Security Committee based on its 
lack of productivity and the very real 
threats posed by the committee and its 
policies to the civil liberties of all Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. Drinan’s speech at American Uni- 
versity on October 21 included dramatic 
new evidence of the abuses to the basic 
freedoms of this Nation and its citizens. 

Mr, Speaker, I would at this time like 
to include Mr. Drinan’s speech in the 
RECORD: 

THE CONTINUED INJURIES DON“ BY THE 

HOUSE INTERNAL SECURITY COMMITTEE 


On October 13, 1971 I attended a regular 
meeting of the House Internal Security Com- 
mittee (HISC). I want to share with you 
some of the decisions reached at that meeting 
because from these you will see the enormous 
dangers inherent in the continuation of this 
nine-man Standing Committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

The Committee was presented with a total 
of 73 names mentioned by three witnesses 
in hearings held by HISC in March and 
April of 1971. The Committee was told by a 
Committee aide, with 16 of the 58 members 
of the staff of HISC sitting around doing 
nothing, that 11 individuals had been named 
by one Gerard Connolly on March 30, 1971 
as members of the “Young Workers Libera- 
tion League”. The staff was anxious to release 
the testimony of Mr. Connolly, an alleged 
undercover F.B.I. agent, and had sent a 
registered letter to all of the 11 individuals 
informing them of their rights under the 
rules of HISC to voluntarily appear before 
the Committee “for the purpose of enabling 
them to affirm, deny, qualify or comment” on 
Connolly's identification. These 11 individuals 
could “request the Committee to subpoena 
supporting witnesses in their behalf.” 

Ten of the individuals had themselves or 
through an agent accepted the registered let- 
ter. In one instance there had been no actual 
notification since one letter was returned 
“Undeliverable” and a second letter was re- 
turned marked “Addressee Unknown”, 

I urged the point that, at least as to the 
person without actual notice, the testimony 
of Gerard Connolly should not be released. 
At least two of the seven members of the 
Committee present saw the point but were 
overwhelmed by words from Congressman 
John Schmitz (R. Calif.) an acknowledged 
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member of the Birch Society, when he in- 
sisted that the witness who did not actually 
receive notification might have deliberately 
refused the letter. 

A move to eliminate the one individual 
who had not acknowledged receipt of the 
letter was defeated with only myself voting 
for it. The last assertion made by a member 
of the staff, and the staff speak a great deal 
more than any of the members during the 
meetings of HISC, was that he would “hate 
to hold up the whole report just for this one 
individual who may not have beer notified!"" 

Immediately after the Committee agreed 
to expose foreover the 11 persons named by 
Connolly to the pages of the hearings of 
HISC the Committee went on blithely to 
name four other individuals named by one 
Robert Waters as members of the Progressive 
Labor Party and then with even less difi- 
culty agreed to release the names of 58 
individuals mentioned by one John P. Mona- 
han as members of the Progressive Labor 
Party. It did not seem to bother the members 
of HISC that none of the 30 persons from 
#28 to +58 on the list of individuals named 
by Mr. Monahan had actually received noti- 
fication since the letter sent to them was 
returned marked “Unclaimed” or “Moved, 
Left no Address” or “Addressee Unknown”. 
The Chairman, Congressman Richard H. 
Ichord (D. Mo.) suggested vaguely to the 
staff that in the future there should be some 
notification of the degree of diligence exer- 
cised in trying to locate individuals men- 
tioned by witnesses in hearings. 

The ghastly fact is that on October 13 in 
about 12 minutes all but one of the mem- 
bers of HISC gave permission for the names 
of 73 Americans to be permanently placed in 
the hearings of the House Internal Security 
Committee. By clear implication HISC stated 
that Gerard Connolly, Robert Waters and 
John P. Monahan have credibility and that 
the 73 other Americans whom they named 
forfeited their right to come forward and 
deny or qualify the allegations of the three 
witnesses. The further assumption of HISC 
is, of course, that the Progressive Labor Party 
is somehow subversive and that if Americans 
join it they must journey to Washington at 
their own expense to justify their participa- 
tion in these organizations against the al- 
legations of persons asked by the staff of 
HISC (the members of HISC are seldom if 
ever asked to furnish the name of witnesses.) 

One of the next items to come up at the 
HISC meeting of October 13 involved prepa- 
ration for the hearings on “Military Subver- 
sion”. A staff aide rattled off the names of a 
dozen or more witnesses to be subpoenaed 
for unstated reasons. The purpose of the in- 
vestigation which opened on October 20, 1971 
was more than a little murky. 

The Chairman, revealing remarks which he 
was to place in the Congressional Record the 
next day, October 14, stated that the purpose 
of the hearings was to investigate “the mat- 
ter of attempted supervision of the men in 
uniform by militant extremists of the far 
left.” Chairman Ichord claimed that HISC 
became more knowledgeable of attempts to 
subvert the military during the extensive 
hearings the Committee conducted in 1969 
with respect to the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society (SDS). The Chairman went on 
to say that the Committee received addi- 
tional information during its “lengthy 1970 
hearings on the Black Panther Party”. 

Chairman Ichord, who is a member of the 
House Armed Services Committee, obviously 
took pleasure in announcing that he was us- 
ing his position as a member of that com- 
mittee to get information out of the mili- 
tary which otherwise it might be difficult to 
extract. 

Chairman Ichord, in the material which 
he inserted into the Congressional Record on 
October 14, seems to have prejudged some of 
the very questions to which the hearings 
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would address themselves. He stated that 
“some G, I. papers ... are known to have 
been originated by members of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A... .” He did not say by 
whom such conclusions were “known”. 

The staff members of the Committee re- 
ported that they had been wandering all 
over the country talking to G.I.’s and others 
who were involved in coffee house projects 
and underground newspapers. The several 
subpoenas requested were granted routinely 
by the Committee,—especially when the staff 
stated that all of the witnesses were 
“friendly”. 

A third item pushed through by the Com- 
mittee almost as if it were routine was a re- 
quest from a member of the staff for sub- 
poenas to secure the names of 17 individuals 
whose Post Office Box number was given in 
a publication of the Progressive Labor Party. 
I objected strenuously to this as did Con- 
gressman Claude Pepper (D. Florida). The 
staf member shrugged it of as simply an at- 
tempt to complete the investigation into the 
Progressive Labor Party. The Chairman 
pushed the motion through despite the vig- 
orous protestation of Congressman Pepper 
to the effect that people have an inherent 
right to secrecy and privacy in a Post Office 
Box number which they have obtained. 


WHAT INJURIES DOES HISC INFLICT? 


When I left the meeting of the House 
Internal Security Committee on October 13 
I tried to think that the hearings which the 
Committee had had on the SDS, the Black 
Panthers, the National Peace Action Coali- 
tion (NPAC) and now on what the staff 
member and Chairman call the “G.I. Move- 
ment” might be foolish rather than in- 
sidious. These investigations produce exten- 
sive and expensive hearings which no one 
really takes seriously. The hearings allow the 
members of HISC to fantasize, as Mr. Ichord 
did in a press release from HISC of October 
15, when he stated that the hearings of the 
Committee on the anti-war demonstrations 
in Washington brought to light evidence 
“showing that Marxists of both the Commu- 
nist Party, U.S.A. and the Trotskyite varieties 
were instrumental in developing ways to 
reach and try to undermine the morale and 
loyalty of America’s fighting men.” 

Despite the fact, however, that HISC re- 
ceives very little publicity or visibility these 
days the dangerous work of the Committee 
goes on. With an actual budget of $525,000 
(one of the very highest of all of the 21 
Standing Committees of the House) the staff 
can continue to pile hearsay upon hearsay, 
add illusion to delusion and multiply the 
number of 3 x 5 cards containing the names 
and alleged subversive activity of American 
citizens. In April 1971 the number of indi- 
viduals and groups placed on 3 x 5 cards by 
nameless employees of HISC came to 754,000. 

It does not matter to the staff of HISC or 
even apparently to the Congressional mem- 
bers of HISC that the Committee by clear 
implication states that dissent is almost al- 
ways disloyalty and that unorthodoxy is al- 
most always un-American. 

It is easy, conyenient and indeed fashion- 
able these days to be amused at the excesses 
of the House Internal Security Committee 
and dismiss it as an anachronism, a leftover 
from the red baiting days of the 1940's and 
1950's. The undeniable fact is, however, that 
HISC continues to damage the reputations 
and injure the lives and fortunes of a large 
mumber of Americans. That injury is done 
in many ways but perhaps particularly by 
the open access which the officials of the 
United States Civil Service Commission and 
other Federal agencies have to the files of the 
House Internal Security Committee. Every- 
day Federal officials charged with the hiring 
of qualified individuals for Federal positions 
check the files of HISC and, we must assume, 
refuse to hire qualified persons because some 
unnamed employee of HISC has included ‘an 
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item about the individual taken from a 
newspaper, magazine, a letterhead or any 
other casual source. 

Clearly there is no authorization in the 
rules of Congress for this data bank and this 
system of free reporting by which the Execu- 
tive Department of government may secure 
and presumably utilize gossip about Ameri- 
can citizens. 

In 1969 some 25 departments and agencies 
of the Federal government made 1,506 visits 
to the file section of HISC. In 1970 1,348 
visits were made to the files of HISC by 
authorized representatives of the Federal 
government. 

It seems predictable that all of the names 
recently recorded in the hearings which 
HISC conducted concerning the Black Pan- 
thers, the SDS, the Peace Movement and the 
military protesters will be utilized by the 
Department of Justice. In July 1971 Mr. 
Robert C. Meridan, the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Internal Security 
Division of the U.S. Department of Justice, 
testified before HISC and alleged that the 
Federal government now must confront a 
problem which arises “When employees in 
non-sensitive positions are hired subject to 
investigation, and during that time it is dis- 
covered that the individual is a member of a 
subversive or terrorist-revolutionary organi- 
zation”. Mr. Mardian gave no definition 
whatsoever of a “terrorist-revolutionary or- 
ganization”. He did state that “We have been 
working closely with the Civil Service Com- 
mission in meeting the challenge presented 
by the efforts of revolutionary terrorists and 
other subversives who enter Federal employ- 
ment.” Mr. Mardian indicated that the Nixon 
Administration was seeking the reinvigora- 
tion of Subversive Activities Control Board 
in order to have a list of organizations 
whose members would be presumed to have 
some subversive tendencies. The SACB has, 
of course, been re-established and will pre- 
sumably turn up with a new Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list of subversive organizations in th? 
near future. When this list is combined with 
all of the hearsay in the files of HISC and 
the totally unsupported allegations against 
individuals and organizations in the thou- 
sands of pages of hearings issued in the past 
three or four years there will be constituted 
a monumental data bank of information 
with which the government can exclude any 
number of dissenters from orthodoxy from 
Federal employment. 

It seems reasonably clear that this admin- 
istration claims an inherent power to use in- 
formation collected by the Congress. Under 
intense cross-examination by myself in July 
1971 Mr. Mardian, testifying before HISC, 
practically denied the doctrine of the sep- 
aration of powers and asserted that the 
Executive has the inherent right to go to a 
“coordinate branch of government” and se- 
cure from it the information which it de- 
sires. 

All of the apparatus of HISC therefore is 
not something innocuous but rather is the 
source of present and future calamity to any 
number of groups and individuals. In short 
HISC constitutes the weapon by which the 
present oppressive administration and any 
subsequent repressive government may pe- 
nalize and punish dissenters by branding 
them as disloyal. 


HISC HAS ACCESS TO EVERYONE'S FILE AT THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE 

At one of the early meetings of HISC in 
1971 a staff member brought up the matter 
of petitioning the President of the United 
States for the power to be given to HISC 
to subpoena any records deemed useful to 
HISC from the Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS). A question by myself to the Chairman 
and members of the Committee was shrugged 
off by the staff member indicating that the 
request for such power was routine. I insisted 
upon knowing the justification in the US. 
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Code for such a request and demanded to 
know the number of requests that the Com- 
mittee had made during the past year. The 
Chief Counsel of the Committee, at the urg- 
ing of the Chairman who saw how angry I 
was, went to secure the U.S. Code and also 
some information about the previous year’s 
record, After a period some documents were 
produced but little hard information as to 
why HISC needed such authorization. I was 
not told that in the 89th Congress the Com- 
mittee subpoenaed the records of 131 tax- 
payers, that in the 90th Congress the Com- 
mittee obtained the records of 14 citizens 
from IRS and that in the 91st Congress the 
Committee requested and received the tax re- 
ports of 43 citizens. 

I did not know until I saw a letter from 
the Internal Revenue Service under date of 
August 25, 1971, published in the Congres- 
sional Record on October 6, 1971, that HISC 
with 188 reports from IRS during the past 
six years, has outdistanced by far all of the 
five or six committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives e.g., the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, which have the power to 
review the tax returns of citizens. 

During the 9 months in which I have been 
a member of HISC no request has come to 
the members for authorization to request 
IRS for information. It may be that in this 
area, as in all other areas of the operation 
of HISC, the 58-man staff runs the Commit- 
tee and tells the members afterwards about 
their activities —if in fact the members in- 
quire. This staff is, of course, the largest of 
any one of the standing committees of the 
House. 

Indeed with the substantial increase in 
funds voted after a bitter debate by the 
House for HISC, more lawyers and more 
staff have been added during 1971. 

A movement was launched this week to 
secure a well paying position for a 59 year 
old West Virginia lawyer to fill a newly 
created position of Minority Counsel. This 
person, Mr. DeWitt White, has been em- 
ployed for some 15 years by the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. The Chairman sent 
a note to all of the Democratic members of 
HISC asking if they had any objection to 
the employment of this individual. I have 
sent a very vigorous protest to the Chairman 
as well as to the minority ranking member of 
the Committee indicating that in my judg- 
ment Mr. White, who seems completely sym- 
pathetic with the purposes, objectives and 
history of the SACB, should not be retained 
as Minority Counsel for the Committee. 

In a resume submitted by Mr. White he 
referred to certain named lawyers whom he 
allegedly defeated in litigation as “attorneys 
of the radical left". Mr. White referred to 
other attorneys as the “remaining counselors 
of the far left.” 

Mr. White indicated that during the period 
of 1961 to 1969 he prepared for the Attorney 
General “Most of the answers to Congres- 
sional letters.” Mr. White also indicated 
that during that same period he “Usually 
wrote the Annual Report of the Attorney 
General to the Congress on the enforcement 
of the Subversive Activities Control Act.” 

I have protested to the Chairman of HISC 
that I found all of those reports most un- 
satisfactory. I have made it clear to Con- 
gressman Ichord and to Congressman John 
Ashbrook (R. Ohio), the ranking minority 
member, that I protest in the strongest terms 
the hiring of an attorney who has been so 
closely identified over so long a period with 
the Subversive Activities Control Board. 

What hearing if any the Chairman of 
HISC will give to my protest remains to be 
seen. I have Indicated to the Chairman and 
to the ranking minority member that if “no 
hearing is granted to me on the point I will 
bring my strong objections to the leadership 
of the House and to the floor of the Con- 
gress.” 
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HOW CAN HISC BE MODIFIED OR ABOLISHED? 


It is difficult for members of Congress to 
work up much indignation to HISC. It is a 
body more to be pitied than scorned. The al- 
most scandalous budget of HISC, the third 
largest of all of the 21 standing committees, 
is not likely to arouse too much indignation 
on the part of Congressmen who daily appro- 
priate millions and billions of dollars. The 
lack of any productive work or creative legis- 
lation on the part of HISC similarly leaves 
Congressmen without any deep motivation 
to dispose of a body which, Congressmen 
and others like to think, does not bring the 
shame to Congress which it did during most 
if not all of the years when it was named the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 

Clearly new arguments and new strategies 
are necessary if HISC is to be abolished or to 
be merged with the Judiciary Committee. 

It may be that the strategy by which HISC 
can be dismembered will be discovered in the 
new approaches to Communism which are so 
clearly visible as we approach an era when 
Mainland China becomes a member of the 
United Nations and the President of the 
United States visits Moscow. 

The one reason why members of Congress 
year after year renew the appropriation for 
HISC is the fear which they have that a po- 
litical opponent in a future campaign will 
protest that a member of Congress is “soft 
on Communism” if he has voted to cut out 
the funds for HISC. I have talked to any 
number of persons who know that they 
should vote for the abolition of HISC but 
who concede that their only motive for per- 
petuating this committee is a fear of the 
consequences among the electorate. 

The number of individuals and orgeniza- 
tions which oppose the existence of the 
House Internal Security Committee will un- 
doubtedly continue to grow. It is hoped that 
Common Cause, the League of Women Voters, 
the Ripon Society and the National Commit- 
tee for an Effective Congress will join with 
Americans for Democratic Action (ADA) and 
the National Committee Against Reprehen- 
sive Legislation to work for the abolition of 
HISc. 

All of the lobbies in the country, however, 
will not be able to secure the vote of Con- 
gressmen to abolish this committee unless 
or until it is politically safe for an incumbent 
Congressman to state with impunity that 
he does not think that the Congress should 
make investigations of any allegedly sub- 
versive individual or group since this is 
clearly the work of the Executive Branch 
and, at the Federal level, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Of the 435 members of the House only 
about 130 at most believe that they can vote 
against HISC without major political disas- 
ter to themselves. Undoubtedly some of the 
others who vote to refund HISO each year 
feel that the Committee is doing something 
worthwhile. I have become convinced, how- 
ever, that the fear of political backlash is 
about the only motivation which induces 
Congressmen year after year to perpetuate 
the existence of a committee which has 
brought only shame, humiliation and dis- 
respect upon the House of Representatives. 

The fear of political reprisal which mem- 
bers of Congress have concerning their vote 
on HISC is analogous to the fear which many 
members of Congress now have concerning 
their vote on the Prayer Amendment to be 
cast on Monday, November 8. Any number 
of Congressmen have told me that they feel 
that the Amendment to change the Bill of 
Rights to permit so-called nondenomina- 
tional prayer in public places is foolish on 
its face. All too many of them will, however, 
vote for the prayer amendment lest back 
home the people and more particularly their 
political opponents caricature their vote not 
to amend the Bill of Rights as a vote against 
prayer. 

Among ways that have been suggested to 
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abolish HISC is to increase the number of 
members from 9 to 13 or 15. If persons such 
as myself who are opposed to the basic 
rationale of HISC could be induced to be- 
come members of this committee it would 
be feasible to liquidate the Committee within 
two or four years. 

On the other hand it might be possible 
to diminish the number of members from 9 
to 5—depending upon who the survivors 
might be. At this particular time the 4 Re- 
publicans appear to be “true believers” in the 
objectives of the Committee. On the Demo- 
cratic side Congressman Edwin Edwards of 
Louisiana has never attended a meeting of 
the Committee in 1971. Congressman Edwards 
is busy running for the governorship of 
Louisiana and has in fact requested and 
received permission from the leadership of 
the House of Representatives to have his 
name removed from the payroll of the House 
to which he was elected by people who are 
now without representation. Congressman 
Edwards’ approach to HISC is unknown to 
me but I would assume he would be gen- 
erally in favor of the objectives and tactics 
pursued by HISC during the recent past. 

Congressman Claude Pepper is a just and 
a fair man. He knows the insidiousness of 
HISC since his defeat as a United States 
Senator was due in part to the use of in- 
nuendoes and misstatements taken from the 
files of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

Congressman Richardson Preyer (D.-N.C.) 
is also a just and fair man. Congressman 
Pepper, Congressman Preyer and myself were 
the three dissenters from the five-man ma- 
jority of HISC that this year recommended 
the perpetuation of the Emergency Detention 
Camps. That recommendation was, of course, 
overwhelmingly rejected by the House of 
Representatives which repealed completely 
Title II of the Internal Security Act of 1950 
which authorized the establishment of 
Emergency Detention Camps for allegedly 
subversive individuals. 

If the three Democrats who have basic 
misgivings about some of the objectives and 
tactics of HISC could count on the vote of 
Chairman Ichord there would from time to 
time at least be some progress made in the 
way that HISC conducts itself. I cannot, 
however, predict that an alliance of these 
four Democrats will be possible on any issue 
in the foreseeable future. Indeed the Chair- 
man might well go with the four Republi- 
cans who seem to demonstrate a unanimity 
on the proposition that Communist influence 
is probably and almost undoubtedly present 
in any situation where there is agitation, dis- 
turbance and dissent. 

Chairman Ichord until the very recent 
past has aspired to run for the governorship 
of Missouri. Acting on that assumption many 
speculated what the Committee would be- 
come absent the present Chairman. Mr. 
Ichord has now renounced his ambition to 
be the Governor of Missouri and will, we must 
assume, be the Chairman for the foreseeable 
future. The fact that he received only 49 
votes for his position on retaining Emer- 
gency Detention Camps may possibly force 
Mr. Ichord to think a bit more progressively. 

Congressman Ichord likes to believe and 
suggest that HISC does not indulge in any 
of the bizarre and unconscionable conduct of 
HUAC. The conduct may not be as blatant 
but it is just as insidious. Indeed I often 
wonder whether or not HISC is not more 
dangerous than HUAC. Under HUAC it was 
very clear that the Chairman or the mem- 
bers sought only to impress their constitu- 
ency back home via television that they were 
tough on Communists and would not toler- 
ate subversion, 

Now the members of HISC have a fresh 
copy of the rules of the Committee placed 
at their desk every time the Committee 
meets. Chairman Ichord likes to refer to the 
rules and makes it clear that he is abiding 
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by them. The fact of the matter is that, how- 
ever, antiseptic the procedure, the objectives 
and the strategy go on. Witnesses with evi- 
dent and outrageous prejudices are allowed to 
continue to make totally unsupportable 
statements about alleged Communist influ- 
ence in the SDS, the Black Panthers, the 
peace moyement and now the military. If 
the witness mentions any particular person 
in a derogatory way the Chairman imme- 
diately insists that the testimony be deleted 
or that it be given in Executive Session. 
When the Gommittee hears the witness In 
Executive Session he is free to name person 
after person as a participant in some repu- 
tedly subversive organization and not pro- 
duce a single iota of evidence either that the 
organization is in fact subversive or that the 
witness has more than hearsay that the per- 
son named did in fact participate in the 
organization mentioned. 

Despite the alleged improvement in the 
procedure of the Committee the fact re- 
mains that HISC continues to be an insidious 
deterrent to the expression of diverse and 
dissenting opinion. It thus makes a mockery 
of the solemn guarantees of the First Amend- 
ment to freedom of expression and freedom 
of asscciation. The staff of HISC constitutes 
& cadre of single-minded individuals who 
seek to impose their monolithic view of Com- 
munism on the public and indeed on the 
members of the Committee. The staff is ag- 
gressive in the expression of its desire to 
““smoke out” Communists wherever they 
may be found. The staff is so numerous, so 
well entrenched and so unaccountable to 
the members of Congress on HISC that they 
conduct their business almost as if the mem- 
bers on the Committee were there only to 
give moral and financial support to the in- 
quisitorial activities of the staff. 

The staff produces all types of reports 
about the SDS, the Black Panthers and the 
peace movement. These reports, frequently 
meade up of disjointed clippings from such 
publications as the New Left Notes, generally 
insert some reference to “the radical left” or 
to “revolutionary movements” which in some 
vague way are designated as the source of 
the disorders described in the reports. Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover ts cited in the staff reports as 
a person having intelligence and informa- 
tion which approach the infallible. A re- 
port on the SDS, for example, cites Mr. 
Hoover as saying that “Over 70 past or pres- 
ent Communist Party members from New 
York City alone ... were observed among 
the participants" in an SDS demonstration 
in Washington. 

The reports issued by the staff of HISC 
(which the Congressmen on HISC never see 
until they are printed) are an amalgam of 
irrelevant, distorted but very dangerous sen- 
tences. The names of countiess individuals 
are included in these reports in such a way 
that if we have a government eyen more re- 
pressive than it is now these individuals 
might well be punished by publicity beyond 
anything that we have seen to date. 

It seems clear to an Increasing number of 
members of the House of Representatives 
that the Congress made a profound mistake 
when on January 3, 1945 it allowed Con- 
gressman John Rankin of Mississippi to help 
push through a resolution on the very first 
day of Congress transforming the House Un- 
American Actiylties Committee into a per- 
manent standing committee of the Congress. 
Congressman John McCormack argued vig- 
orously against the establishment of that 
group as a standing committee. With only 
280 members of the 435 present the Congress 
in a vote of 146 to 134 made HUAC into a 
permanent committee. 

An increasing number of Congressmen 
hopefully recognize that the change in the 
name of the Committee from HUAC to HISC, 
agreed to be a vote of 262 to 123 on February 
18, 1969, has really made no difference in the 
activities or the danger implicit in the In- 
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ternal Security Committee of the House of 
Representatives. Indeed that action was cos- 
metic only and insofar as it submerged all 
of the injuries which HISC still perpetuates 
it made this body more rather than less 
dangerous. 

I have the hope the new and hopefully 
burgeoning organizations among the 25,000,- 
000 new voters under the age of 25 will insist 
that the standard which they apply to the 
members of Congress for whom they will vote 
will include a vote against the perpetuation 
of the House Internal Security Committee. 

I am sure that the subject of tonight's 
lecture, the abolition of the House Internal 
Security Committee, was one very close to 
the mind and goal of the late Professor Dan- 
iel M. Berman, a professor of government at 
American University, and one of the original 
100 constitutional law authorities invited by 
Alexander Meiklejohn and Tom Emerson to 
join in the petition to Congress in 1964 to 
abolish the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

Professor Berman became the Vice Presi- 
dent for the East Coast Region of the orga- 
nization then called the Committee to Abol- 
ish HUAC and now entitled the National 
Committee Against Repressive Legislation. 

The untimely death of Professor Berman 
in 1967 at the all too young age of 39 did 
not silence his voice against repression in 
every form but particularly repression con- 
trary to the First Amendment to which Pro- 
fessor Berman’s close friend, now the late 
Justice Hugo Black, was so devoted. 

I hope that I at least in some limited way 
have echoed and intensified that passionate 
love for the fullest freedom under the Con- 
stitution which Professor Berman exemplified 
in his teaching, his writings and in every as- 
pect of his life. 


A LEADING KANSAS PHYSICIAN 
DISCUSSES THE HEALTH MAIN- 
TENANCE ORGANIZATION 


HON. WILLIAM R. ROY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. ROY. Mr. Speaker, this Congress 
will be considering alternative methods 
of health care delivery, foremost among 
which will be the Health Maintenance 
Organization concept. For such delivery 
systems to be viable they must be attrac- 
tive and advantageous to both those who 
receive and those who provide health 
care. 

These excellent remarks by the presi- 
dent of the Shawnee County Medical 
Society, Topeka, Kans., are typical of the 
perceptive and progressive approach of 
the doctors in my home State, Kansas. I 
praise Dr. Arthur C. Cherry, Jr., and my 
fellow physicians for their recognition 
of our problems and for seeking con- 
structive answers to these problems. 

The remarks follow: 

HEALTH MAINTENANCE ORGANIZATION 
(By Arthur C. Cherry, Jr., M.D.) 

The newest challenge to arrive down the 
pike from Washington is a concept called 
The Health Maintenance Organization. This 
idea, which is not entirely new, at least places 
additional emphasis on prevention of disease 
and maintenance of good health with treat- 
ment of acute and chronic illness. The con- 
cept, through the mechanism of prepayment, 
encourages efficiency and less expensive pre- 
vention of disease. Thus the physician shares 
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a vested interest in the economic success 
of the organization as he is able to keep his 
patient well and out of the hospital. 

Such organizations already function pri- 
marily in the western states where private 
medical groups have negotiated with patients 
to provide comprehensive medical care for 
a monthly prepaid rate. As hospitals are 
utilized at a lower rate and office visits are 
more readily used the patient will seek less 
expensive care earlier in his illness or before 
it begins. 

Are we ready to consider such a plan? 
What would be our objectives? What needs 
would be met in a better way than they are 
now fulfilled? The greatest deficiency in our 
present system is supplying adequate pre- 
ventive and health maintenance care as well 
as treatment to those who cannot provide for 
themselves. Our present system of unpredict- 
able costs outrunning budgets is inadequate 
and expensive and totally unsatisfactory to 
both patient and physician. Such an HMO 
must therefore provide a fairly comprehen- 
sive type of care for that population. But it 
must also be accessible. Many of these people 
cannot reaci physicians’ offices during tradi- 
tional hours. Some aspects of care must be 
brought to them. 

Such an organization needs adequate fi- 
nancing and assurance of viability. Experi- 
ence of insurance actuaries is necessary to 
determine costs and rates and allow for nec- 
essary capital for expansion and reinvest- 
ment unless complete dependency on govern- 
ment grants is envisioned. 

Many besides the poor need and want a 
more predictable health care system. The 
blue and white collar worker buy health 
care from a system keyed to treatment of 
iliness rather than maintenance of health. As 
their demands get greater and our resources 
become less the price becomes higher and 
higher. 

Congress will consider these plans in com- 
ing months. Certainly the citizens of this 
area deserve a choice of another approach to 
payment for medical care. Such a plan needs 
to be fairly comprehensive, needs to be avail- 
able to those who need it, and needs to be fi- 
nancially sound and able to survive inde- 
pendently. None of this is possible without 
the interest, cooperation and very hard work 
of physicians. It behooves us to become in- 
formed about these plans and provide guid- 
ance and leadership in their development. 

Unless our numbers are to increase rapidly 
in the next few years, which seems unlikely, 
we will find it increasingly difficult to meet 
the demands on our services. Some plan of 
health maintenance should reduce that de- 
mand and provide better medical care at a 
price which is reasonable to a large segment 
of our population. The cost might also be 
more reasonable and more predictable to the 
government agencies which purchase care for 
the indigent. Our participation should help 
provide a community-wide perspective which 
is important in any change in our health 
care systems. 


TWO WEEKLY REPORTS TO NINTH 
DISTRICT RESIDENTS, OCTOBER 
18 AND 25, 1971 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude the texts of my last two weekly re- 
ports, October 18 and 25, to Ninth Dis- 
trict Residents on the impact of agri- 
business corporations on American 
agriculture. 
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CONGRESSMAN LEE HAMILTON'S WASHINGTON 
Report, OCTOBER 18, 1971 


(Epvrror’s Note.—This is the first of two 
reports on the impact of agri-business cor- 
porations on American agriculture.) 

The U.S. agriculture plant is a $100 billion 
assembly line which provides American fam- 
ilies with the best diet in the world at one 
of the best bargains in the world. Yet, farm- 
ers, government officials, economists and 
many thoughtful Americans are beginning 
to ask some startling questions about the 
world’s most efficient food production plant: 

Is the family farm going out of existence? 

Is the Nation’s food supply in jeopardy? 

Is the future of rural America endangered? 

The traditional patterns of food supply 
are being reshaped by dozens of large cor- 
porations which are moving into agriculture 
and bringing with them an integrated mar- 
ket production system similar to non-agri- 
cultural industries. These corporations ap- 
proach agriculture, not only to produce focd, 
but to develop a completely integrated food 
supply system, including production, proc- 
essing, distribution and marketing. 

These huge conglomerates pose a very real 
threat to the family farm, which traditionally 
has been the basic unit of our agriculture. 
The corporation can make profit on land 
speculation, tax advantages, on production, 
processing or marketing. The independent 
farmer has to take his profit from producticn 
only. 

Corporations, which can borrow on greater 
proportions of their total assets than family 
farmers, also are commanding more and 
more of the available credit, which is critical 
to the survival of the family farmer. Many 
corporations have the advantage of a work- 
force which is paid much lower wages than 
urban industrial workers, and by their size, 
they command the lion’s share of the govern- 
ment crop support payments. 

The Washington Post, in a recent series 
of articles, pointed out that large corpora- 
tions now dominate segments of agriculture. 
Single corporations in California, for in- 
stance, account for 90 percent of the State's 
melon production, 46 percent of the cattle 
sold, 38 percent of the cotton, and 30 percent 
of the citrus fruits. Only three companies 
produce most of California’s lettuce. 

The family farmer still dominates the 
growing of feed grains, however. In Indiana, 
third in the nation in the production of 
corn, soybeans and hogs, corporation farm- 
ing does not loom large at present. The 1970 
census showed that there were 584 corporate 
farms in the State, accounting for just over 
1 percent of the total farmland. 

However, with the family farmer facing 
the necessity of larger acreage, expensive ma- 
chinery, more credit, he fears that a pattern 
similar to that in California might emerge 
in feed grains, cattle or hogs, and make it 
even more difficult for him to stay in business. 

The infiux of the corporate farm comes at 
a time when the embattled independent 
farmer already is taking it on the chin. In- 
come levels for farmers during the first half 
of the year have remained relatively stable, 
while production items, interest rates, taxes 
and wage rates increased 5.5 percent. Farm 
income will be down this year as a result of 
huge surpluses. The corn crop will be 30 
percent larger than last year, and the 5.3 
billion bushel corn crop will be worth less 
in total dollars than last season’s 4.1-billion- 
bushel crop. 

The independent farmer, then, looks about 
him and sees that everyone in the food pro- 
duction system makes more money, and 
has more economic power than he—the su- 
permarket chain, the food processer, the food 
distributor, and the corporate farmer. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the family farmer 
could disappear unless he begins to get better 
prices for his product. 

While the family farmer has remained, for 
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the most part, unorganized and independent, 
there have been significant industrial, finan- 
cial and technological upheavals in American 
agriculture. Many of the changes have been 
brought about by the emergence of agri- 
business, 


CONGRESSMAN LEE HAMILTON’s WASHINGTON 
Report, OCTOBER 25, 1971 

(Evrror’s Nore.—This is the last of two 
reports on the impact of agri-business cor- 
porations on American agriculture based on 
a series of articles appearing recently in 
the Washington Post.) 

A full-scale battle between the corporate 
farmers and independent farmers already has 
developed in some areas of the Nation. This 
confrontation could have a profound im- 
pact, not only on agriculture, but on the 
future of rural America as well. 

In the last 50 years, 40 million rural Amer- 
icans have migrated to the cities, many of 
them leaving behind the family farm which 
has been the economic base of small town 
America. As the family farmer is driven out 
of business, the economic base withers, the 
tax base deteriorates, and the quality of life 
is affected. 

The decline in rural America also has had 
an impact on the American political system. 
The political punch of rural America has 
declined sharply in recent years, and tradi- 
tionally, it has provided a counter-balance 
to urban politics. Already in this country, 74 
percent of the people live on 1 percent of the 
land, and by the year 2000, if present trends 
continue, only 12 percent of the American 
people will live in communities of less than 
100,000 residents. 

The influx of corporate farming in Amer- 
ican agriculture is having an impact on the 
Nation's food supply. Food is the Nation's 
largest and most important business. It is 
worth more than $100 billion in annual 
retail sales and more than $8 billion in farm 
exports, which keep the U.S. balance of 
trade from being an econofhic disaster. Any 
development which would impair a steady 
and efficient supply of food, or would make 
American agriculture less competitive abroad 
would have serious effects throughout our 
economy. 

Some observers are suggesting that we 
judge agriculture by much broader stand- 
ards than efficiency and productivity. They 
contend that we should be willing to sacri- 
fice agricultural efficiency to preserve the 
quality of life in rural America. One farm 
leader says that every time a farmhouse light 
goes out, the country is not only losing a 
man’s skills, but also a free man. The impact 
of this out-migration on the quality of 
American life is uncertain, but worrisome, 
because many of the most responsible lead- 
ers of American life have come from rural 
America. 

The turmoil in farm organization reflects 
the challenge to traditional American agri- 
culture. Farm leaders are searching for a 
means to protect the family farmer, some 
suggesting legislation to prohibit farming 
by big corporations, or restricting to individ- 
uals the ownership of land improved with 
government funds. Many are calling for leg- 
islation to benefit the family farmer, includ- 
ing tax benefits, more financial credit to at- 
tract more young people into farming, and 
improved bargaining power for farmers in 
the marketplace. 

Some farm organizations believe that 
farmers should form giant cooperatives with 
complete systems for the production, process- 
ing and marketing of produce. Many farmers 
see the cooperative as just another kind of 
giant agri-business organization, however. 

The variety of these approaches to meet 
the challenge of agri-business to the family 
farmer tend to weaken the efforts to get 
effective action. 

The Congress, concerned with the impact 
of these new developments in agriculture on 
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farmers, the food supply, exports and rural 
America, is beginning a search for solu- 
tions to the new conflicts between independ- 
ent farmers and the corporate farmers. 

There is a growing awareness in the Con- 
gress, however, that government policy often 
tends to make the role of the independent 
farmer more difficult. Our present agricul- 
tural subsidies are supposed to control over- 
production, but they go mainly to the wealth- 
iest farmers with the largest operations. 
Subsidies for wheat and cotton, especially, 
are much larger than needed to control sur- 
pluses. 

Of the 2.9 million farmers in the Nation, 
50,000 grow a third of the country’s food 
supply, while 1.5 million American farmers 
continue to earn less than poverty level in- 
comes, The corporate farmers not only com- 
mand the major share of government sub- 
sidies, but they also get generous tax write- 
offs which encourage even larger operations. 

One government expert observed: “Gov- 
ernment has provided socialism for agri- 
business, and free enterprise for the small 
farmer and farm worker.” 


COMMITTEE FOR PUBLIC JUSTICE 


HON. FLOYD SPENCE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, a group 
styling itself the Committee for Public 
Justice meets this weekend at Princeton 
University. They apparently intend to 
zero in on the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and its Director, the Honorable 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

In his column which appeared in the 
October 25 edition of the Washington 
Evening Star, William F. Buckley, Jr., 
itemizes in some detail the principal par- 
ticipants and the common threads which 
draw them together in this endeavor. I 
ask unanimous consent to include that 
column at the conclusion of my remarks. 

At the risk of dignifying such a group 
by deigning even to mention it, I cali it 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
hope that the excesses which may be 
anticipated from its deliberations will 
not go unstudied and unchallenged. Too 
often in the past, questionable move- 
ments of this sort have been permitted 
to gain attention and momentum far 
beyond their merit. That should not be 
permitted to happen in this case. 

The column follows: 

Is Ir PUBLIC JUSTICE OR Just Hoover 

BAITING? 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

A gentleman at Princeton University got 
the idea a while ago that it would be inter- 
esting to inquire into the nature of some- 
thing. So he founded the Committee for 
Public Justice. 

Having founded a Committee for Public 
Justice, the question naturally arose, public 
justice for whom? The answer was obvious: 
Public justice for victims of—J. Edgar 
Hoover. The first extensive meeting is sched- 
uled to be held at the Woodrow Wilson 
School in Princeton Friday and Saturday, 
and it is fearfully predictable that they will 
talk about the deficiencies of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

It is strange that a committee so self- 
advertisedly concerned with justice should 


solicit, in the name of estimating the useful- 
ness of the FBI, the services of men who are, 
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some of them, anti-FBI nuts. I say nuts, be- 
cause criticism of the FBI needs to be eval- 
uated with some reference to the evaluator’s 
general view of things. If there is anyone on 
the masthead of the new committee who has 
given 10 minutes’ fruitful thought to the 
question of crime and punishment, with the 
possible exception of Norman Dorsen of the 
ACLU, then there will be headlines indeed 
out of Princeton this weekend, to celebrate 
the discovery of crime by this set. 

The most conspicuous figure in the execu- 
tive council is Ramsey Clark. Clark, who is 
a splendid fellow, wrote, alas, the most per- 
verse book about morals since De Sade, the 
jurisprudential equivalent of “The Greening 
of America”, On top of that, Clark and 
Hoover, who was a subordinate of Clark for 
a few years, in the sense that Marshal Mont- 
gomery was a subordinate to King George V, 
were exchanging epithets a year or so ago, 

Then there is, of all people, Lillian Hell- 
man who, notwithstanding her great re- 
sourcefulness as a dramatist, could only 
think, in 1952, to answer questions about 
her involvement with the Communist party 
with mutterings about the 5th Amendment. 
Burke Marshall was an assistant attorney 
general during the Kennedy years, and in 
pursuit of public justice rushed to Chappa- 
quiddick not at the urging of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kopechne, but of Sen, Kennedy. 

Oh, it is a wonderful list! Did you know 
that Warren Beatty was interested in public 
justice? 

Jules Feiffer is there, to protest what a 
spokesman for the committee has described 
as “political repression,” which is to be de- 
fined, one gathers, as resistance to the burn- 
ing down of ROTC buildings. J. Fred Cook 
is best known as having discovered that the 
FBI framed Alger Hiss. 

Frank Donner also pleaded the 5th Amend- 
ment about his connections with the Com- 
munist party. Martin Peretz of Harvard, the 
philanthropist of the hard left, is still dazed 
from the anti-Semitic talk he ran into dur- 
ing one of the caucuses which, as I remem- 
ber, he got the bill for. 

Shirley MacLaine will be consulted. We 
never can remember whether Shirley Mac- 
Laine is Shelley Winters, and which of the 
two is related, and how, to Warren Beatty 
though it is good to know that they are 
both related by their common thirst for pub- 
lic justice. There is a military man. Who? 
You guessed it, former Marine Commandant 
Gen. David Shoup, who has been talking 
about American war crimes ever since the 
Viet Cong launched their reign of terror. 
And Candice Bergen, Mrs. Marshall Field, 
Mrs. Elinor Gimbel, and—Charles Goodell. 

Other contributors to Princeton’s search 
for expanding the vocabulary of anti-Hoover- 
ism are Paul Newman, who will contribute 
the facial expressions; Mike Nichols, who will 
direct them; and Arthur Schlesinger Jr., who 
will write the history of the Committee for 
Public Justice, which will be the shortest 
book he ever wrote, meaning that there is 
something in public justice for all of us. 


VETERANS DAY—1971 


HON. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
pause from our day-to-day activities to 
observe Veterans Day, let us think how 
we, as Americans, can express our ap- 
preciation to the men and women who 
have helped to preserve our American 
way of life. 

We can respond by being Americans— 
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Americans who are alert—Americans 
who are not afraid to face the challenges 
of today—Americans who understand 
the gravity of the world situation— 
Americans who will express their support 
of our national purpose to attain world 
peace. 

Today, as never before in the history 
of our great country, we must show the 
world that we are a Nation united in 
pursuit of this lofty goal. 

This day originally was designated by 
the Congress in honor of the millions of 
America’s sons and daughters who 
joined the ranks of our Armed Forces in 
defense of freedom and individual dig- 
nity. The rescheduling of this holiday 
from its former date of November 11— 
the anniversary of the World War I armi- 
stice—to the fourth Monday of October 
in no way detracts from its dedication to 
the attainment of an honorable world 
peace. Hundreds of thousands of gallant 
Americans have made the supreme sacri- 
fice in pursuit of that goal. Other 
countless thousands bear the marks of 
combat incurred while meeting the high- 
est obligation of their citizenship, 

In my own 13th Congressional District 
of Pennsylvania, I take great pride in a 
veteran population totaling over 98,000. 
The Montgomery County veterans’ orga- 
nizations are composed of patriotic 
Americans who join the more than 27 
million Americans whose lasting sacrifice 
to their country’s welfare will always be 
matched by the enduring affection of 
their countrymen. 

The passage of time must never obscure 
or minimize our eternal debt of gratitude 
to all our veterans. It is with this convic- 
tion that I.say the Second Session of the 
92d Congress will continue to explore the 
plight of our veterans and their families 
in the light of our rapidly changing times 
and needs. 

Lincoln’s compassionate words adjur- 
ing us “to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow and 
orphans” are a constant reminder to us 
of our duty to our veterans. 

With deep pride and gratitude, I join 
my colleagues in the Congress and my 
fellow Americans in acknowledging that 
the debt that we owe to the men and 
women who have fought to preserve our 
precious freedoms is one that can never 
be repaid. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT ACT TO 
SOVIETIZE OUR YOUTH 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
openly opposed the spending of $14 to 
$20 billion for child care centers as 
passed recently by the House. The result 
has been a great amount of mail into my 
office when others learned of the dan- 
generous precedent this bill sets. I am 


deeply hopeful President Nixon will veto 
this bill when it goes to him for his sig- 
nature and that the House will turn 
around and swiftly pass the Economic 
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Opportunity Act of 1971 without this 
child development provision. 

Meanwhile, columnist James J. Kil- 
patrick, in the Seattle Times, took note 
of the Child Development Act, and I call 
his remarks to the attention of my col- 
leagues. I insert Mr. Kilpatrick’s column 
at this point in the RECORD: 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AcT—To SOVIETIZE Our 
YOUTH 

WaASHINGTON.—When the House met Sep- 
tember 30, not more than 40 or 50 members 
had any clear idea of what might be con- 
tained in a proposed “Child Development 
Act.” The bill was not even before them. 

Before the afternoon had ended, after a 
legislative coup led by John Brademas of In- 
diana, the House had voted, 203 to 181, to 
graft this unbelievable bill onto the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1971. The Senate 
some weeks ago adopted a milder but similar 
plan. The whole scheme now awaits action 
by conference committee. 

The Brademas bill runs to 11,000 words. It 
occupies 22 columns of fine type in The Con- 
gressional Record. No measure of greater 
importance has cleared the floor of the 92nd 
Congress, and few have had less attention 
from the press. 

The bill is a monstrosity. No other word 
suffices. Many observers had expected, as part 
of plans for welfare reform, to see some bill 
enacted that would provide modest federal 
subsidies for a few day-care centers in major 
cities. These had been vaguely envisioned as 
places where welfare mothers could leave 
their children while they went to work. 

Instead, the House has approved a breath- 
taking, full-blown plan for the “comprehen- 
sive” development of children to the age of 
14. It is the boldest and most far-reaching 
scheme ever advanced for the Sovietization 
of American youth. 

The bill begins with a recital that Con- 
gress finds “that millions of American chil- 
dren are suffering unnecessary harm from 
the present lack of adequate child-develop- 
ment services, particularly during early 
childhood years.” 

To remedy this harm, the bill directs the 
secretary of health, education, and welfare to 
foster programs that will provide “‘compre- 
hensive physical and mental health, social, 
and cognitive development services neces- 
sary for children participating in the pro- 
gram to profit fully from their educational 
opportunities and to attain their maximum 
potential.” 

Such programs may include food and nu- 
tritional services; medical, psychological and 
educational services; appropriate treatment 
to overcome emotional barriers; and “dissem- 
ination of information in the functional 
language of those to be served, to assure 
that parents are well informed.” Religious 
guidance plays no part. 

Applications for federal financing would 
be funneled through various Child Develop- 
ment Councils. These in turn would supervise 
Local Policy Councils, to be composed either 
of parents or of representatives “chosen by 
such parents In accordance with democratic 
selection procedures approved by the secre- 
tary.” 

Local proposals would float up to a new 
Office of Child Development. This office 
would create a committee to develop Federal 
Standards for Child Development Services. 
Another committee would prepare a Uniform 
Minimum Code for Child Development Facili- 
ties. The facilities would be financed through 
& new Child Development Facility Insurance 
Fund. 

Meanwhile, a National Center for Child 
Development would foster “research.” A 
Child Development Research Council would 
smile upon it all. 

The bill would provide “free” care for 
all children of families earning not more 
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than $4,320 a year. Other children would pay 
a small fee, Congressman Brademas could 
not really say what the program might cost— 
maybe $350 million in fiscal "73—but the 
House authorization is open-ended. 

The bill contemplates, ultimately, federal 
support of “the entire range of services that 
have to do with the development of a child.” 

Doubtless the contrivers of this nightmare 
had good intentions. In the context of a So- 
vietized society, in which children are re- 
garded as wards of the state and raised in 
state-controlled communes, the scheme 
would make beautiful sense. 

But it is monstrous to concoct any such 
plan for a society that still cherishes the val- 
ues (however they may be abused) of home, 
family, church and parental control. 

This bill contains the seeds for destruction 
of Middle America; and if Richard Nixon 
signs it, he will have forfeited his last frail 
claim on Middle America’s support. 


SAVE POINT REYES PENINSULA 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 27, 1971 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as a Californian and a Mem- 
ber of Congress, I feel that I must add 
my voice to those of my fellow Califor- 
nians in support of saving the Point 
Reyes Peninsula. To fail to act to protect 
and save this area would be a crime 
against nature and a crime against future 
generations of Americans. The National 
Park Service’s 5,150 acre wilderness pro- 
posal, while better than no plan at all, is 
really quite inadequate to the task that 
lies before us. Large areas have been ex- 
cluded and the National Park Service 
plan, absurdly enough, includes no 
shoreline. 

I support the alternative proposal for 
36,000 acres of wilderness as recom- 
mended by a coalition of citizen conserva- 
tion groups. This proposal would pro- 
tect some 25 miles of ocean and bay 
shoreline and tidelands—a necessity as 
far as I am concerned. In addition to the 
Mt. Wittenberg area proposed by the 
Park Service, it includes the southern 
portion of the seashore from Bear Val- 
ley Trail to Pablo Point, Drakes and 
Limantour Esteros and Limantous Spit, 
Tomales Point, the full length of Point 
Reyes Beach and the shoreline of Point 
Reyes Headland. 

Generous wilderness protection for the 
Point Reyes area is important, not only 
because of the amazing and gentle beauty 
of this area, but also because of its prox- 
imity to the millions of people who live 
in the San Francisco bay area—people 
who desperately need the peace and tran- 
quility that wilderness areas can provide. 

There are several drawbacks inherent 
in the National Park Service plan. Al- 
though public meetings on the overall 
conceptual master plans are a step in 
the right direction, present National 
Park Service policies do not provide for 
any citizen involvement in the decisions 
following adoption of the generalized 
master plan. I feel that citizens must be 
able to have a chance to review the im- 
portant action plans which touch upon 
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such important questions as the specifics 
of proposed developments and the loca- 
tion and design of major roads. The mas- 
ter plan should recommend that a rep- 
resentative citizens advisory board be 
established for the Point Reyes wilder- 
ness refuge. 

In addition, most of the national sea- 
shore under the present Park Service 
plan would be designated as class III. 
This means that this land could con- 
ceivably be exploited and developed for 
commercial profit. We could see this area 
logged, grazed, and hotdog standed out 
of its beauty. Except for those lands 
where we in the Congress have specifical- 
ly permitted dairy cow or cattle ranch- 
ing, this land should be protected more 
stringently than present plans provide. 
This area should remain wild and beau- 
tiful and should not be developed. 

I am of the opinion that those in the 
Park Service who studied this area and 
wrote this master plan were trying to 
serve the best interests of the people of 
California and America. However, this 
conceptual plan omits details which ab- 
solutely must be open to public review. 
It omits specifics which are vital to the 
success of the effort to save this area. 
For example, the master plan states the 
principle that the automobile must be 
phased out of the proposed park area. 
However, no deadlines are given and no 
real procedural guarantees are provided. 
We in the Congress, perhaps even more 
than other Americans, know that this 
could well mean that this principle might 
never become reality—and that even if 
the principle becomes practice it may be 
too late. In my view, private automobiles 
should be excluded from this lovely area 
and for one reason only—to accommo- 
date masses of private automobiles would 
mean the destruction of the area. Do we 
want to see miles of asphalt, parking lots, 
and traffic jams in the beautiful and 
primitive area? I do not think any of us 
wish that, and so we must act to pre- 
vent it. Naturally, when we exclude pri- 
vate automobiles from an area such as 
this, alternate, public, ans of trans- 
portation must be providéd. This aspect 
of the proposed park has not been given 
the attention it deserves in the master 
plan. We are not talking here about just 
another beach and just some trees. This 
area is unequaled anywhere in the world 
for its majestic seacoast, its lovely green 
and rolling hills and its exquisite forests. 

This “island in time” provides us with 
a rare opportunity to save something 
that soon will be gone and that cannot 
be recreated. We have other areas 
where people can drive to the beach, 
stroll down a boardwalk, visit conces- 
sionary stands and spend a Saturday af- 
ternoon. This is all right, but we do not 
want all of our seashore and all of the 
few natural areas that remain to end up 
this way. We in the West, perhaps, have 
the good fortune to have more wild and 
untamed land surrounding us than in 
some other areas of our country. There 
really is no joy similar to that of hiking 
into the Sierra, into an area where there 
are no roads, no cars, no machines, no 
businesses and no crowds. We cannot 
preserve all of our land in this way. But, 
by some miracle, Point Reyes, just a 
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few miles from San Francisco, has re- 
mained in this primitive state. 

At present, wilderness areas are more 
accessible to those with middle-class in- 
come than to lower-incomed families. 
Point Reyes could be a place where peo- 
ple of all incomes and all races could 
have easy access to lovely wilderness. I 
sincerely hope that the final plan for 
this park area will be expanded to in- 
clude 36,000 acres, with provisions for 
cheap and rapid public transportation 
from the population centers in the bay 
area, to the lovely hiking trails of Point 
Reyes. I will do all that I can here in 
Congress to assist in this effort. 

Most of all, I hope to see some action 
on this question quickly—to insure the 
safety of the wilderness and the success 
of all our efforts to serve the people of 
California. 


LIBERATION BY COMMUNICATION 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Saturday, October 23, 1971, the Ameri- 
can-Hungarian community in the Na- 
tion’s Capital and the entire Metro- 
politan area, commemorated the 15th 
anniversary of the 1956 Hungarian 
Revolution. 

Presenting the keynote address on this 
occasion was our distinguished colleague 
from the State of New York (Mr. Hor- 
ron) who discussed most cogently the 
present international realities of the 
1970’s and how they differ from the stark, 
cold war days of the mid—1950’s. 

He also, however, made the concomi- 
tant point that during this 15-year period 
since the 1956 revolution, we as a nation 
have largely forgotten the lessons learned 
during the 1950’s about the political and 
military aspects of Communist totali- 
tarianism. Particularly among our young 
people who do not remember the erec- 
tion of the Berlin wall and who cannot 
envision what it would be like to live sur- 
rounded by gun towers and barbed wire, 
these lessons must be reiterated. 

I ask, Mr. Speaker, that the address of 
our colleague from New York (Mr. Hor- 
ton) before the dinner commemorating 
the 15th anniversary of the Hungarian 
Revolution be included in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The address follows: 

Text oF CONGRESSMAN HORTON'S REMARKS IN 
Hts KEYNOTE ADDRESS AT THE DINNER COM- 
MEMORATING THE 15TH ANNIVERARY OF THE 
1956 HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION, NATIONAL 
Press CLUB, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

(Dinner sponsors: American Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Commemoration of the 15th 
Anniversary of the Hungarian Revolution, 
Congressman Frank Horton, Chairman; Hun- 
garian Freedom Fighters Federation, Dr, An- 
dras Pogany, President). 

LIBERATION BY COMMUNICATION 

“,.. May a ray of hope reach our long 
tried people who at this moment endure the 
fifth day of bombs, shells, and flaming death, 
bearing witness, before God and the world, 
of their will to be free—a people whose sons 
are being dragged into slavery; whose chil- 
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dren, with their last breath cry “help” from 
wrecked homes, hospitals, and shelters; 
whose women stand before looted stores, fac- 
ing stark famine, 

“Ardently I pray God to bless you and your 
people, Mr. President—to guard and guide 
America in gaining the common goal of 
peace and joy for a troubled world. May the 
Almighty grant that you thrive and wax 
strong. On the threshold of a happier future, 
I beg you not to forget—never to forget— 
this small gallant nation braving anguish 
and death in the cause of mankind.” 

With these words, Josef Cardinal Mind- 
szenty, Prince Primate of Hungary, wrote to 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower on Novem- 
ber 8, 1956. I could think of no man on earth 
whose words would be more appropriate to 
open my remarks on the 15th anniversary of 
the Freedom Fighters revolution. No man, in- 
cluding those who died in that revolution, 
and including those who were exiled forever 
from their homeland, has made a greater 
sacrifice than Cardinal Mindszenty in the 
cause of his people and his church. Virtually 
imprisoned by circumstance in the American 
legation in Budapest, as a haven from certain 
death during the revolution, Cardinal Mind- 
szenty has now made an even greater sacri- 
fice—imprisoning his soul and his freedom 
of expression in exchange for his personal 
freedom, and in exchange for a chance for 
the Pope to melt the ice that has frozen re- 
lations between Hungary and Rome for the 
past 15 years. 

While Cardinal Mindszenty may not, for 
the moment, be able to share with us his 
memories and his feelings about the people 
of Hungary, we can and we must turn to his 
words, spoken in the past, in commemora- 
ting this valiant try for freedom. 

The Cardinal's prayer for President Eisen- 
hower and the American people contains two 
vital and moving points. First, that America 
thrive and be strong so that we can gain 
the common goal of peace and joy for man- 
kind; and second, that America not forget— 
never forget—the gallant and anguished na- 
tion of Hungary. 

How far have we come in seeking these 
goals since the Cardinal penned his letter 
in the dark days of early November, 1956? 
We have come far, yes, but by no means 
far enough. 

We have gone through years of anguished 
debate about whether the United States, at 
a moment when it enjoyed unquestioned mil- 
itary superiority in the world, could have, or 
should have used its strength to face down 
the threat of the Russian bloodbath. We 
have gone through years of unsuccessful ef- 
fort to keep the question of Soviet occupa- 
tion and stifling of Hungary and other na- 
tions of Eastern Europe before the United 
Nations. 

But where are we today? What is the status 
of America’s progress toward fulfilling Car- 
dinal Mindszenty’s goal of bringing peace 
and joy to a troubled world? 

For those who long to turn the clock back 
to 1956, for those who wish we would return 
to the day when the seams of world order 
were held together almost solely by unques- 
tioned American military superiority and by 
the presence of thousands of U.S. troops en- 
circling the communist world, we have not 
come far enough. 

For those who see opportunity for im- 
proving the plight of communist peoples 
through other than military means, however, 
we have come very far indeed, No man or 
woman who is familiar with the awesome 
nuclear power that has been amassed by the 
Soviets and ourselves can believe that the 
solution to freeing the minds and lives of the 
captive peoples lies in a military confron- 
tation between us and the Russians. None 
of us should seek the sacrifice of this entire 
planet as the price for any goal! 

I think most of us are able to discern the 
international realities of the 1970's, and per- 
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ceive how they differ from the stark, cold 
war days of the mid-1950's. I think that 
President Nixon captured the essence of pres- 
ent realities when he made his acceptance 
speech at the Miami convention in August 
of 1968, There he stated that it would be 
his goal to seek a generation of peace. He 
stated that this would have to be achieved 
by ending the era of confrontation—very 
dangerous confrontation—between the su- 
perpowers of the earth. He states that the 
generation of peace would be ushered in by 
what he called an era of negotiation, but he 
very forcefully made the point that such an 
era could only succeed if America is nego- 
tiating from a position of strength, not of 
weakness. 

There are many in this nation, and many 
in this room who, because of their bitter ex- 
periences with the communists, and their 
justifiable distrust of communist leaders— 
based on the lessons of history—shudder at 
the thought of any meaningful negotiation 
with the communist world. In the years of 
the 1940’s and 1950's, we could well afford 
to deal with the communist world on our 
own terms. Our military superiority in Eu- 
rope, in the Near East, in the Pacific and in 
Southeast Asia, as well as at home, even per- 
mitted us the luxury of virtually denying 
the existence of Communist China and her 
750,000,000 people. 

In the world of the 1970's, however, we 
cannot base the foreign policy of free na- 
tions or of our own nation on the world as 
we wish it were. If our policies are to be 
successful, they must be based on the re- 
alities of our world as it is today—whether 
these realities are popular or unpopular. 
Only in this way can we hope to change 
these realities, and to have a say in how 
they will change. 

These are tumultuous days for those who 
do not want to see changed the policies and 
the assumptions of world order which existed 
in 1956. For in these months, the free world 
is undergoing an accelerated evolution into 
reality. Until a short time ago, America was 
clinging to the military, political and eco- 
nomic foreign policies which had been forged 
for use in the post-war era. America and her 
leaders were reluctant to shed their image 
of a world led and dominated by America 
alone—to shed their image of an America 
which was wealthy enough to carry on her 
shoulders all of the burdens for economic 
development of the war-torn nations of Eu- 
rope and the Pacific, and strong enough to 
shoulder the defense of those nations against 
communism. 

President Nixon has seen that in order to 
enter the era of negotiation from a position 
of strength, we will have to assess our own 
strengths and weaknesses as realistically and 
as pragmatically as our adversaries do, He 
perceived that the assumptions of the post- 
war era will have to be adjusted to the re- 
alities of today, if, indeed, we are to attain 
a true position of strength. 

As a result, we have seen major changes 
in American economic and military foreign 
policies. The Nixon Doctrine states that the 
area defense alliances of the post-war era 
must quickly evolve into true defense part- 
nerships—with each ally bearing his fair 
share of the expense and the manpower and 
hardware burden of defending his own re- 
gion. The Doctrine recognizes the need to 
view NATO, for example, as our adversaries 
view it. If NATO were to remain an alliance 
which is almost completely dependent on 
American military power and American 
money, its true defenses against Communism 
in Europe and the Mediterranean would be 
strong in name only. As long as NATO allies 
feel completely free to scorn American poli- 
cies at the same time they enjoy the luxury 
of life behind an American military shield, 
then there is no true strength to this alli- 
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ance, or to any other alliance which is based 
on the same empty pronouncements of 
strength. 

If the communists realize this, we must 
realize it ourselves, and we and our allies 
must be willing to make the hard decisions 
needed to give real strength and partnership 
to these alliances. The way to do this is not 
by unilaterally withdrawing American mili- 
tary support from these alliances, but by en- 
couraging and even coercing our allies to pull 
their share of the weight. 

I think that the President has withstood 
great pressures from people wanting to isolate 
America militarily and economically. While 
he, along with many of us in the Congress 
have sought to cut the fat from America’s 
military establishment and defense budget, 
we have taken, and must continue to take 
great care not to cut the muscle and bone 
from our defenses. To do so would be to put 
us in a position of weakness at the crucial 
time when we need a position of strength 
from which to negotiate. 

The same can be said for our new eco- 
nomic policies. How long, ladies and gentle- 
men, have our trading partners in the free 
world refused to relinquish the favored treat- 
ment they were given in the 1940’s and 1950's 
as war-torn nations suffering the after- 
math of World War II? Originally, their trade 
barriers were erected to protect their slowly 
developing economies, while they rebulit 
from the ruins of war. At the same time, 
Uncle Sam, who had nearly all of the gold 
and a huge trade surplus could afford to pur- 
sue the principles of free trade, while our 
trading partners licked their wartime wounds 
behind the shield of economic protection- 
ism and American military strength. 

After negotiation failed, and while Amer- 
ica’s economy grew weaker and weaker, our 
President finally was forced to take drastic 
and unilateral action to set economic policies 
which are in line with the realities of the 
1970's. Germany, France and Japan are no 
longer war-torn, developing economies, They 
are modern, efficient and productive econo- 
mies, well able to compete with an American 
industrial plant, which in many areas is 
older, less efficient and more costly than 
theirs. The President has given our trading 
partners a stark and simple choice. Either 
they demonstrate willingness to understand 
America’s economic problems, as we have un- 
derstood theirs for the past 26 years, either 
they cooperate in establishing a realistic 
world economic order which can benefit all 
of us, or we will pursue policies that will 
severely limit their access to lucrative Amer- 
ican consumer markets. 

Imposing a unilateral 10% surcharge on 
imports and removing the gold-backing of 
the dollar are drastic steps. But they may be 
what is needed to forge economic partner- 
ships in the free world that are truly strong. 

Again, we must be willing to see our 
strengths and weaknesses as our adversaries 
see them. The Soviets know that America 
cannot continue to support huge military 
operations abroad and pursue international 
economic policies that will drain our pro- 
ductivity and our wealth, and still provide 
the resources needed to solve the domestic 
problems of the American people—problems 
that must be solved if we are to be a strong 
nation in any true sense. 

We must see these realities and must make 
the difficult adjustments to meet them head- 
on. I think the result will be a free world 
which is far more formidable an adversary 
to world communism than the world in 
which we live today. It will be more formi- 
dable because all free peoples will be in it 
together, gaining equal benefits, and shoul- 
dering equal burdens. 

This is my concept of the position of 
strength which the free world must find tt- 
self in before we can undertake the era of 
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negotiation that is beginning now. Speaking 
as a Member of Congress, I am pleased to see 
that we are, at last, facing up to these reali- 
ties. 

Early in my remarks I asked the question— 
how far haye we come in seeking the two 
goals which Cardinal Mindszenty expressed 
in his prayer for President Eisenhower 15 
years ago? My answer to the first goal—that 
America thrive and be strong, so we can be 
ready to gain the common goal of peace for 
mankind—is a very hopeful answer tonight. 
As I said earlier, we have made some prog- 
ress, but have not come far enough. There 
is still a danger of communist expansion into 
third world nations. Today, both Cuba and 
Chile in the Western Hemisphere are under 
communist rule. Laos and Cambodia are pre- 
cariously balanced on the brink of commu- 
nist takeover, while South Vietnam seems 
better able to defend itself against commu- 
nism than at any time in the past two dec- 
ades, 

Of course, the Cardinal's first goal is far 
from fulfilled. The peoples of Hungary, East- 
ern Europe, the Soviet Union, the People’s 
Republic of China and other nations are still 
under the yoke of totalitarianism. 

But I believe an important step has been 
taken toward this goal. Instead of pursuing 
policies founded on delusion and the reali- 
tles of the past, we are now pursuing policies 
pies can prepare us for the era we are enter- 

g. 
I welcome this progress in meeting the 
first goal with a very strong warning that we 
cannot succeed if we ignore the Cardinal's 
second goal. That is that America and the 
free world not forget—never forget—what 
the people of Hungary fought and died for 
in 1956. 

I am not at all happy with the progress 
we are making toward fulfilling the Cardi- 
nal's second goal. 

Just as it is vital that we know ourselves, 
our strengths and weaknesses as our adver- 
sary knows them, we must also know and 
understand the strengths and weaknesses of 
our adversary. Our people must understand 
these realities too, and must never be al- 
lowed to forget them. 

The goal of liberating the spirits and the 
lives of Hungarians and other peoples living 
under communism is not going to be ob- 
tained through military confrontation or 
war. 

The possibility of liberation by the sword 
is too doubtful, and the costs to mankind 
are too great t@®pursue policies of liberation 
with bombs and guns. 

Our task is more complex than mounting 
& physical invasion with tanks, planes and 
troops. We must instead take the other road. 
We must pursue the liberation of oppressed 
peoples with ideas, with exposure and with 
communication. This kind of liberation is 
not as heroic, as dramatic or as quick to come 
by as are military onslaughts. But the re- 
sults of liberation by communication can be 
far more lasting and more beneficial to the 
well-being and freedom of mankind. 

This must be the ultimate goal of America 
as she enters the era of negotiation with 
Moscow and Peking. But this goal will not 
be achieved if our only preparation is to 
strengthen ourselves militarily and economi- 
cally. We must be ready in spirit and in the 
understanding and education of our own 
people as well. 

Today, we are woefully lacking in this 
kind of preparation. 

The experience of Vietnam, and the trage- 
dies of racial conflict here and elsewhere in 
the world have weakened the free spirit of 
the American people. At a time when the 
free institutions of our own nation are un- 
der severe attack from both the right and 
left, we have indeed, forgotten the lessons 
of Hungary, and of October 23rd, 1956. 
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Today, the young people in our own coun- 
try, at the same time they are asking prob- 
ing questions about improving freedom in 
America, are not raising questions about the 
plight of human freedom in the communist 
world. Too many Americans see communism 
only as an academic philosophy, They see 
it as an ideal economic system where wealth 
is to be distributed equally according to the 
needs of all people. They see the social and 
economic aspects of communist theory with- 
out remembering to question and deplore 
the political and military aspects of com- 
munist totalitarianism. 

When the communists come to the nego- 
tiating table, they will come with a full un- 
derstanding of our system and of our peo- 
ple. They are treated daily to accounts of 
conflicts within our country and the free 
world, Our freedom of expression and free- 
dom of the press does not permit us to hide 
these truths from them. 

I fear that our people will not be as well 
prepared to understand communism and to- 
talitarianism. We as a nation have largely 
forgotten the lessons of the Berlin wall. We 
have forgotten why freedom fighters battled 
Soviet tank troops with sticks and stones. 
We don’t take the time to envision what it 
would be like to live in a nation surrounded 
by gun towers, barbed wire and mine-fields. 
We pass lightly over news articles about So- 
viet oppression of Jews and other minorities. 
We read and then forget accounts of artists 
and writers being condemned to mental in- 
stitutions in Russia for daring to express 
themselves freely—daring to dissent from the 
communist line. 

Some Americans feel that in order to have 
hope for world peace through negotiation 
with the communists, we must somehow 
think nice thoughts about communism, that 
we must play down the suppression of hu- 
man freedom that occurs behind communist 
borders. 

It has become so unfashionable to speak 
up about the human aspects of communism 
that Americans who feel deeply about com- 
munist oppression have too often been desig- 
nated as fanatics or right-wingers. We saw 
a sad example of this in American news- 
papers this week. Press accounts of the un- 
fortunate and deplorable attack that was 
made on Premier Kosygin in Ottawa, labeled 
the Hungarian Freedom Fighters Federation 
as a quote, “right-wing group.” I totally 
reject such a label, and you should reject it. 
Are the freedom fighters right wing because 
they lived under communism and fought to 
free themselves? Are they right wing be- 
cause they want the world to know what 
life under communism is like? 

This convenient kind of labeling is danger- 
ous to our society. I am very far from being 
right wing, or even a conservative Congress- 
man. Yet, I have been fighting for nine years 
in Congress and in my home community to 
make Americans think about the meaning 
of communism from the standpoint of hu- 
man freedom. 

On the first day of every Congress I have 
served in, I have introduced a bill to create 
a special committee in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to examine our foreign policy 
from a standpoint that takes self-determina- 
tion into account. At first, my resolution 
called for a Select Committee on Captive 
Nations. But that phrase has become so un- 
popular in official Washington that this year, 
for the first time, I introduced a resolution 
to create a Committee on Self-Determina- 
tion, hoping it would gain more acceptance. 
The purpose of this committee would not be 
to advocate foreign policies that seek to 
liberate communist nations, or any other na- 
tions militarily. Instead, it would take a good, 
hard look at whether or not our foreign 
policies are in line with the goal of self- 
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determination of peoples. It would examine 
our relations with not only communist gov- 
ernments, but rightist military dictatorships 
as well, from that standpoint. 

In addition, I have made it a point to 
participate each year in the celebration of 
Captive Nations’ week. I have on hundreds 
of occasions, spoken on the floor of the 
House to point out the miseries of people liv- 
ing under communist rule. Last year at this 
time, I entered into the Congressional Record 
a detailed account of a new passport reg- 
ulation which was promulgated under the 
Kadar regime. I wanted to let the American 
people know that this regulation is not a 
loosening of freedom of travel for Hungar- 
ians, Instead, it is a sinister tool seeking to 
discredit and punish the familles of those 
Hungarians who have left Hungary, and who 
dare to speak out about oppression in that 
country. 

As you know, each year, under both Pres- 
ident Johnson and President Nixon, the Pres- 
idential proclamation of Captive Nations 
Week is worded more softly and more subtly, 
and is given less and less publicity. Why? Are 
we afraid to tell our own people what life 
under communism is like? Are we afraid that 
this will ruffle the feathers cf communist 
leaders? Are we afraid that we will, by tell- 
ing the truth, be encouraging resistance to 
these regimes at home and abroad? I think 
these are exactly the reasons that commun- 
ist oppression is downplayed by our diplo- 
mats and our government leaders. For the 
same reason, it was impossible for our Amer- 
ican Citizens Committee to commemorate 
the 15th Anniversary to get a member of the 
Cabinet to agree to serve as an honorary 
chairman, Why, when the Speaker of the 
House, the Minority Leader of the House and 
two distinguished Senators, including the 
Chairman of the Republican Party are willing 
to associate themselves with this com- 
memoration, should the Federal executive 
branch be taking all pains to avoid this 
event? 

Commemorating the revolution does not 
mean that America gives support to any exile 
or revolutionary government of captive coun- 
tries. It merely means that we will not per- 
mit ourselves to forget Cardinal Mindszenty’s 
second goal. 

If our diplomats feel that in order to con- 
duct successful relations and negotiations 
with the communists, we must try to forget 
about the events of 1956, and the events of 
1968 in Czechoslovakia, I think they are sad- 
ly mistaken. 

I do not notice, on the part of the com- 
munists, any attempt to downplay their 
steady diet of anti-imperialist, anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda. They do not seem to feel 
the need to tell their people how wonderful 
we Americans are in order to prepare for 
negotiations with us. 

On the contrary, I would like to recall a 
television broadcast I saw just this past 
Thursday evening. The CBS program, “Sixty- 
minutes” carried an excellent interview with 
a noted Chinese author, Dr. Han Suyin, who 
had just returned from a seven-week visit to 
Peking, and from talks with Cho En Lai. She 
is a personal friend of many Chinese com- 
munist leaders, and is in sympathy with their 
regime. 

She was asked whether the Chinese would 
take down the huge anti-imperialist posters 
which are plentiful in every Chinese city, so 
as not to embarrass President Nixon when 
he visits China next year. Her reply is one 
which contains an important lesson for the 
people and leaders of America. 

She said it was important to the Chinese 
people that the President see them as they 
really are. She saw no need to hide them 
from him the strong differences between 
their system and the American system. She 
said that negotiation and co-existence do not 
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mean that Chinese have to change their 
opinion about capitalism or imperialism. 

In order for us to negotiate and co-exist 
peacefully with communism should it be 
necessary for us to forget our own principles 
of individual rights and human freedom? 
May we not decry and publicly deplore the 
oppression of human beings by totalitarian 
rulers in the world? I say we can, and we 
must! 

If we permit ourselves to forget the second 
goal of Mindszenty’s prayer, then we will 
weaken the position of free men at the ne- 
gotiating tables. Then we will be unprepared 
and unable to liberate anyone with ideas, 
with communication. 

We have too much to be proud of as free 
men. We have no reason to pay lip service to, 
or to speak softly about oppression or about 
principles we abhor. 

This is why, my friends, we must not allow 
our government to return to the Kadar re- 
gime, the crown of St. Stephen. This symbol 
of legitimate constitutional government has 
lived for a thousand years in the minds of 
all Hungarians. It remains a symbol of gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for 
the people of Hungary. Should our diplomats 
pretend that there is no oppression today in 
Hungary? Should they use the holy crown 
as a bargaining tool to win some small eco- 
nomic concessions or to smooth over our 
bi-lateral relations? 

The answer is obvious, and it is no. 
Frankly, I think that Congressman Hogan, 
Congressman Scherle and others in Congress 
have been successful in conveying to the 
President and to the Secretary of State, our 
strong feeling that the crown should not be 
returned until there is significant improve- 
ment in the personal freedom of the people 
of Hungary. I will continue to voice this po- 
sition, and voice it strongly, and I call upon 
you and upon all Americans not to permit 
the degradation of this holy crown into a 
crass diplomatic bargaining tool. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we, on the Ameri- 
can Citizens Committee have made it our 
primary goal to motivate Americans—all 
Americans—to speak up about the lack of 
freedom in the Communist world. Our efforts 
can help to insure that America never forgets 
the lessons of Hungary in 1956. We have per- 
suaded governors, mayors and clergymen 
throughout this country to speak out openly 
in commemorating this 15th anniversary. 

But this goal will not be reached if we 
only attend to it every five years. We must 
not wait until the 20th anniversary to change 
the image of communism in America. 

For if we are to accomplish any degree 
of liberation by communication, we must not 
ourselves be afraid to communicate. If we 
do not publicly and frequently accentuate 
the differences between freedom and com- 
munism, as well as the areas where there 
is opportunity for negotiation, then any nego- 
tiations will be empty and fruitless. 

Just as I have joined the fight in Con- 
gress to keep the voices of Radio Free Eu- 
rope and Radio Liberty ringing in the ears 
of communist rulers and their peoples, we 
must fight to keep the spirit of human free- 
dom alive in the free world. 

Yes, we have made excellent progress 
toward reaching the first goal of Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s prayer. But we have lost ground 
in assuring that America will not forget— 
never forget, the symbolic lessons of Hungary 
in 1956. 

Let us regain that lost ground. Let us 
accept the realities of today’s world, and 
throw off the illusions of the past as we 
prepare to deal from strength. But let us 
recognize that no amount of military 
or economic strength can accomplish true 
peace, unless we are unafraid to speak up 
for what we stand for. 

Thank you, 
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U.S. AND THE U.N.—WHERE 
DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


HON. LAMAR BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
continue to express well-justified out- 
rage at the tragic United Nations vote 
to oust Nationalist China, a faithful 
member for more than a quarter of a 
century. The U.N. move to admit a re- 
gime seizing and maintaining power 
through blatant aggression comes at the 
expense of a peace-loving member which 
consistently has observed both letter and 
spirit of the charter. 

Tennesseans, including my Third Dis- 
trict constituents, rightfully protest this 
injustice and demand the United States 
reassess its commitment to the U.N. in 
light of this decision. 

I share with many of my colleagues in 
both houses of Congress a deep concern 
about the future of the United States in 
the U.N. 

While we continue to pour out money 
to support this organization, other na- 
tions, reneging on their commitments, 
coast on our efforts. Ironically, many of 
these free-loaders openly mock U.S. en- 
deavors toward world peace, as reflected 
by this week’s vote. 

I know I speak for the majority in 
the Volunteer State in calling for a re- 
evaluation of U.S. financial support and 
moral responsibility to the U.N. If this 
organization is to constitute a viable 
force for world peace, all nations must 
contribute their share. We cannot and 
should not continue to shoulder such a 
weighty burden. 

An excellent editorial, which I believe 
presents the majority viewpoint in my 
home State, appeared in the October 26 
Nashville, Tenn., Banner. Its message is 
worthy of attention by every Member of 
Congress. I am privileged to include the 
editorial, “U.N. Seals Own Death War- 
rant With China Vote,” in my remarks: 
For WHOM THE BELL ToLLS—U.N. SEALS Own 

DEATH WARRANT WITH CHINA VOTE 

U.S. Ambassador George Bush called ex- 
actly what it was the shocking United Na- 
tions decision to expel Nationalist China 
while seating the Communist Peking regime. 
It was indeed a “moment of infamy.” It was 
an action so monstrous in concept and in 
consequences foreseeable as to be noted by 
friends of honor and justice as a total be- 
trayal. 

Representatives there of the nation thus 
stabbed in the back retired from the scene 
in dignity—mature and sober and upright 
even in their humiliation—while taunting 
elements revelling in an orgy of power lust 
sated danced in the aisles; a disgrace to mark 
as symbolic of the moral degradation and 
political license they personified. 

The United States of America is not so 
impoverished of principle and judgment and 
elementary decency as to condone—on any 
ground—the depraved reversal of at least 
surface ideals and aims with which U.N. 
started out. The United States officially has 
recognized a sense of realistic attitude to- 
ward Red China, ordaining perhaps a reason- 
ed acceptance of the fact that she exists— 
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and whatever relationships are safe and 
feasible. To the end of a rapprochement in 
degree, President Nixon is contemplating a 
journey there—as one latterly, by invitation, 
te Moscow. But there was not, and is not, 
room in that liberalizing policy for murder- 
ous designs with an enemy's knife in the 
back of a friend. 

This nation fought bitterly to prevent 
that—as for years it had, every time the 
General Assembly went into session marked 
by leftwing determination to honor brig- 
andry. 

The tragic irony is that the vote for this 
consummate surrender came on Veterans 
Day and the beginning of United Nations 
Week. 

The downhill course and the drift from 
honored principle began with the betrayal of 
Chiang Kai-shek at the Mena House confer- 
ence in Cairo in 1943. It was followed by 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall's sub- 
sequent insistence on a wedding between the 
Nationalist Chinese and North China’s Com- 
munists in 1946-47, which drove the Nation- 
alist Chinese to Taiwan. 

Since then U.S. influence in the Far East 
has continuously eroded. We have spent 
billions of substance, wasted the blood of 
thousands of our youth in Korea and Indo- 
china while Mao and Ho with the help of 
Soviet Russia joined in the conflicts which 
have left Uncle Sap economically bankrupt, 
militarily hamstrung, internally riven poli- 
tically and ideologically, and now diplomati- 
cally humiliated before the entire world. 

In the bitter dregs now drained from the 
bottom of what was almost a toast to the 
convulsion there—the aftermath of bum- 
bling diplomacy toward what Secretary Mar- 
shall and his advisory retinue called “harm- 
less agrarian reformers"—we now are about 
to witness those alias “agrarian reformers” 
taking over the peace machinery of the world. 

It could have been foretold, from the mo- 
ment of the sacking of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur; when with his firing there was for- 
mally inaugurated the no-win policy in war; 
its biggest dividend to date having been paid 
to the enemy by last night's vote. 

The United Nations organization never has 
been united despite its name. There never 
has been any possibility it could be, and 
there certainly is no hope now it ever will be. 

Bitter are those dregs in the mouth of any 
sober nation—reasoning for itself; with its 
eyes surely open now, and aware of the facts. 

Though it cannot erase the stain last 
night’s action in contempt of it inflictea— 
a trespass on the very premises this nation 
has provided this world body; these IS some- 
thing it can do: 

As already noted, members of Congress, 
headed by Sen. James Buckley of New York, 
are proposing legislative action to cut back 
substantially the United States’ financial 
contribution to the United Nations. The vast 
overpayments we have made from the very 
inception of that organization—subsidizing 
even questionable operations by overt ene- 
mies and contemptuous ingrates—must end 
NOW; trimming our funding of it to as 
nearly a pro rata share as possible, and the 
barest minimum. That CAN be done. It 
MUST. 

That is especially feasible, just and proper, 
considering the long-standing arrearage— 
for non-payment of dues and special obliga- 
tions—on the part of Soviet Russia, France, 
and other powers. 

The United States must not—and, in con- 
science, cannot, continue to be the principal 
support of this Tower of Babel, which clearly 
has become the forum of our enemies. 

Ask not for whom the bell tolls, in last 
night's moment of infamy. 

It tolls ultimately for the whole cockeyed, 
Communist-imperiled world. 


October 28, 1971 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, American edu- 
cators truly deserve to be honored by the 
designation of this week as American 
Education Week. 

The information explosion makes the 
task of educators very difficult, Text 
books and curricular materials must be 
constantly updated due to the expansion 
of knowledge. 

Our increasingly technological society 
increases the importance of educators. 
The task of equipping every student with 
a needed skill requires better trained 
teachers. Success or failure in maintain- 
ing such a developed society which meets 
the needs of its increased population is 
dependent upon a viable and relevant ed- 
ucational system. 

I commend the educators who have 
improved the quality of education in this 
country and look forward to continued 
progress in the years ahead. 

For the benefit of my colleagues and 
others interested who may not have seen 
the proclamation which President Nixon 
issued in recognition of the importance 
of education in the lives of each and 
every American, I am including the full 
text below. It is a well deserved and fit- 
ting tribute to those teachers dedicated 
to the task of serving their fellowman. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1971 


(A Proclamation by the President of the 
United States of America) 


Historian Henry Steele has 
written that “No other people ever demanded 
so much of education as have the Americans. 
None other was ever served so well by its 
schools and educators.” 

What has been a characteristic of our his- 
tory is even more dominant im our lives to- 
day. A system of education that has conferred 
inestimable benefits upon generation after 
generation of American citizens—that has 
contributed in large measure to the spirit and 
character of the American nation itself—con- 
tinues to bring reality to the ideals of free- 
dom, serving our people with the same dedi- 
cation that it has always displayed and with 
an ever greater measure of effectiveness. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that the chal- 
lenge to our educational system is not dimin- 
ishing, but mounting. For we recognize that 
our success in meeting unprecedented social, 
scientific, and physical change, and in direct- 
ing its forces to positive ends, will be de- 
termined essentially by the quality of our 
schools, colleges, and universities, by the 
wisdom with which we develop and employ 
now educational techniques and technologies, 
and above all, by the compassion and under- 
standing with which we reach out to all peo- 
ple—especially the young—and impart to 
each the intellectual and occupational en- 
richment which every American deserves. 

After a period of uncertainty in educa- 
tional matters, we are surer now of how that 
challenge shall be met. Our country is mov- 
ing purposefully and effectively to strengthen 
and develop the great partnership of in- 
terests—Federal, State, local and private— 
through which we can acomplish our educa- 
tional aims. Our educational leaders are not 
acting independently but with a new sense 
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of cooperative unity, determined to use all 
resources, explore all initiatives, and recast 
the laws, if necessary, in order to serve our 
national needs. This is not an easy task, and 
if we are to succeed, we must call upon the 
assistance and support of all the American 
people. 

Now, therefore, I, Richard Nixon, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby 
designate the period of October 24 through 
October 30, 1971 as American Education Week. 

I urge all my fellow Americans to make 
known during this week their appreciation 
for the truly heroic efforts of our teachers 
and all our education professionals upon 
whose humane skills so much of our great- 
ness as a people depends. I ask moreover that 
we focus upon education as the central task 
of a democracy and the indispensable ally 
of liberty. Let the clarity of our vision and 
the boldness of our actions match the magni- 
tude of our cause. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand this fifteenth day of October in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred seventy-one 
and of the independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred ninety-sixth. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE U.N. 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of discussion in this 
Chamber in the past week about the re- 
cent decision of the United Nations to 
expel Nationalist China completely from 
that organization. 

In my weekly radio message to the peo- 
ple of North Carolina’s Fifth Congres- 
sional District, whom I am honored vo 
represent, I set forth my position on this 
issue, and I would like to share that mes- 
sage with my colleagues at this time. 

The radio message follows. 

RADIO MESSAGE TAPED BY CONGRESSMAN MIZELL 


This week, as you all know, the United 
Nations voted to seat Red China, give the 
Peking government the China seat in the U.N, 
Security Council, and completely expel Na- 
tionalist China from the world organization. 

This action, followed by the “undisguised 
glee” which President Nixon so accurately 
described as the reaction of some delegates, 
has led to the most spirited controversy and 
the deepest sense of outrage the U.N. has 
ever experienced, either in Congress or in 
the Administration. 

In a statement I issued the day after the 
U.N. action, I said, “I deplore the United Na- 
tions’ unwarranted action, and I call for 
the immediate reinstatement of this valu- 
able and loyal ally as the Republic of Tai- 
wan.” 

In my radio message today, I would like 
to share with you some of the reasons I 
have taken this position. 

The United Nations in my opinion, has 
almost always worked at cross purposes with 
the United States, despite the fact that the 
organization itself is financed in large part 
by the American people, and despite the 
fact that almost every nation represented in 
that organization receives massive and usu- 
ally vital assistance at the expense of the 
American taxpayer. 

This is obviously an unacceptable situa- 
‘tion. The United Nations itself depends 
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heavily on the United States’ contribution 
for its operating expenses and for a great 
many special projects it conducts. 

As Secretary of State Rogers pointed out, 
the United States provides about one-third 
of all the operating expenses for the U.N., 
a sum far out of proportion with this nation's 
population percentage at the U.N. In addi- 
tion, we pay about 40 percent of all costs for 
such projects as specialized technical as- 
sistance to developing nations, a program 
which runs to about 100 million dollars a 
year, 

Secretary Rogers went on to express his 
personal opinion that the U.N. spends too 
much money, anyway, and also pointed out 
that, due to delinquent payment of dues, the 
United Nations now stands about 176 million 
dollars in the red. 

The Soviet Union has been one of the na- 
tions most often guilty of not paying its 
dues at the U.N., and the same situation 
applies to many of the smaller member na- 
tions who yoted to expel Nationalist China 
Monday night. 

By contrast, the Nationalist government 
has been one of the most faithful contrib- 
utors to the U.N., and to the best of my 
knowledge, it has never fallen behind in its 
payments since it helped establish the 
United Nations twenty-six years ago. 

The expulsion of Nationalist China is 
especially repugnant when one considers that 
more than half the nations now sitting in 
the U.N., again including many which voted 
for expulsion, have populations much smaller 
than Taiwan's and far less importance in 
world politics. 

If, as the argument goes, we cannot afford 
to ignore 700 million Red Chinese, surely we 
should not ignore a nation of 14 million that 
holds great importance in the world in eco- 
nomic, political and strategic terms. 

This is only further proof that the United 
Nations has put itself in an indefensible 
position, and has cast serious doubt on 
whether it will ever fulfill the great promise 
for which it was created a generation ago. 

I believe it is time we seriously and 
closely re-examined the role the United 
States should play in that organization. I 
believe that, as a result of the conditions I 
have described, absolutely no congressional 
funding for the United States’ participation 
in the U.N. is warranted, and I will work 
to see that none is provided. At the very 
least, I will do my best to have our financial 
contribution to that organizaion brought 
more in line with our percentage of the 
world population instead of carrying so 
much of the load, and getting so little in re- 
turn, 


POW RESOLUTION 
HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I was won- 
dering, in view of the events of the past 
few weeks in Saigon, if any Member of 
Congress or any member of the execu- 
tive branch would care to say he or she is 
willing, from this day forward, to give his 
or her life, limb, sanity or freedom— 
POW even for another day—further to 
prop up the Saigon dictatorship. 

Other Americans are being ordered to 
do so today. 

Following is the language of House 
Resolution 630, which I introduced on 
September 30, 1971: 
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Whereas the President of the United States 
on March 4, 1971, stated that his policy is 
that: “as long as there are American POW's 
in North Vietnam we will have to maintain a 
residual force in South Vietnam. That is the 
least we can negotiate for.” 

Whereas Madam Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on July 1, 1971, that the policy 
of her government is: “If the United States 
Government sets a terminal date for the 
withdrawal from South Vietnam in 1971 of 
the totality of United States forces and those 
of the other foreign countries in the United 
States camp, the parties will at the same 
time agree on the modalities: 

“A, Of the withdrawal in safety from South 
Vietnam of the totality of United States 
forces and those of the other foreign coun- 
tries in the United States camp; 

“B. Of the release of the totality of mili- 
tary men of all parties and the civilians cap- 
tured in the war (including American pilots 
captured in North Vietnam), so that they 
may all rapidly return to their homes. 

“These two operations will begin on the 
same date and will end on the same date. 

“A cease-fire will be observed between the 
South Vietnam People’s Liberation Armed 
Forces and the Armed Forces of the other 
foreign countries in the United States camp, 
as soon as the parties reach agreement on 
the withdrawal from South Vietnam of the 
totality of United States forces and those of 
the other foreign countries in the United 
States camp.” 

Resolved, That the United States shall 
forthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
that in return for the return of all American 
prisoners held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from South Vietnam within sixty days fol- 
lowing the signing of the agreement: Pro- 
vided, That the agreement shall contain 
guarantee by the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam and the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam of safe conduct out of Vietnam for all 
American prisoners and all American Armed 
Forces simultaneously. 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES THREAT- 
ENED TO USE VETO AGAINST 
SEATING RED CHINA 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Tuesday, after the shameful vote by the 
United Nations General Assembly to 
oust the Republic of China from the UN, 
I suggested that President Nixon use the 
American veto to block seating Commu- 
nist China in the UN Security Council. 

I was suggesting a course of action 
first proposed in 1954 by the late U.S. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 

On July 8, 1954, Secretary Dulles told 
a press conference that the U.S. would 
use its Security Council veto “if necessary 
to prevent Peking taking over the Chinese 
seat.” 

It is the height of irony that President 
Nixon was Vice President of the United 
States at the time Dulles made the threat. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


October 29, 1971 


SENATE—Friday, October 29, 1971 


The Senate met at 9 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
a Senator from the State of West 
Virginia. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, creator of all that is 
beautiful and good and true, giver of 
life and liberty, in all simplicity and sin- 
cerity we thank Thee for this quiet 
moment when all else is shut out and we 
open our hearts to Thy solemn and 
serene presence. At Thy throne of grace, 
we do not seek preference for ourselves 
or our Nation—but only the cleansing 
which comes to penitent souls seeking 
Thy forgiveness. Forgive us for having 
left undone so much we ought to have 
done and for doing things we ought not 
to have done. Give us grace and power 
to begin again and to do better. Take not 
from us the high ideals and the lofty 
vision to which we have been summoned, 
but give us more wisdom and character 
to rise to them. Support us ir the tasks 
of the day until the shadows lengthen 
and the evening comes. Then give us the 
rest and peace of those whose minds are 
stayed on Thee. Amen, 


DESIGNATION OF THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. ELLENDER) . 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., October 29, 1971, 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on Official duties, I appoint Hon. ROBERT C. 
Byrp, a Senator from the State of West 
Virginia, to perform the duties of the Chair 
during my absence. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia thereupon 
took the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, October 28, 1971, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Nos. 404, 405, and 407. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RICHARD B. RUSSELL FEDERAL 
BUILDING 


The bill (S. 861) to designate the Fed- 
eral office building and U.S, courthouse 
to be constructed in Atlanta, Ga., as the 
“Richard B. Russell Federal Building” 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


S. 861 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Fed- 
eral office building and United States court- 
house to be constructed in the southwest 
portion of that block bounded by Mitchell 
Street, Pryor Street, Central Avenue, and 
Trinity Avenue in Atlanta, Georgia, is here- 
by designated as the “Richard B. Russell 
Federal Building,” in memory of the late 
Richard Brevard Russell, a distinguished 
Member of the United States Senate from 
1933 to 1971, and any reference to such build- 
ing in any law, regulation, document, map, 
or other paper of the United States shall be 
deemed a reference to such building as the 
“Richard B. Russell Federal Building.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-407), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The late Richard Brevard Russell was born 
in Winder, Barrow County, Ga., on Novem- 
ber 2, 1897. Entering public life in 1921 when 
only 23 years old as a member of the State 
house of representatives, he was chosen 
speaker of the house in 1927. 

After 10 years service in the State legisla- 
ture, in 1931 at the age of 33 he was elected 
Governor, the youngest chief executive in 
the history of Georgia. Only 2 years later 
on January 12, 1933, he took the oath of office 
as a member of the U.S. Senate, a position to 
which he was reelected six successive times. 

During his long and distinguished career 
Senator Russell was noted for his champion- 
ship of a strong national defense, fiscal re- 
sponsibility, and constitutional government. 
He served as chairman of two of the most 
important standing committees of the Sen- 
ate, Armed Services and Appropriations. He 
was also the senior member of both the Dem- 
ocratic Policy and Democratic Steering Com- 
mittees, and was the ranking Democrat on 
the Senate Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Twice elected unanimously 
President pro tempore of the Senate, Senator 
Russell during that period was third in line 
of succession to the Presidency of the United 
States. 

Drawing support of delegates from 
throughout the Nation, he received 263 and 
300 votes for his party's presidential nomina- 
tion at the 1948 and 1952 Democratic Na- 
tional Conventions, 


Richard B. Russell was a trusted adviser 
and faithful confidant to six Presidents. At 
the time of his passing on January 21, 1971, 
he had served 38 years in the U.S. Senate, 
the only man in history to serve in that 
body for more than half his lifetime. 


FEDERAL OFFICE BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 


The Federal office building and U.S. court- 
house to be constructed in Atlanta, Ga., was 
authorized in October 1966. As planned it 
will be a 24-story, steel frame structure, with 
the upper seven floors devoted to space for 
the U.S. courts in Atlanta and the rest allo- 
cated as office space to various Federal agen- 
cies. Two lower levels will be used for vehicle 
parking. It will be modern in design with 
large expanses of exterior glass and steel. The 
General Services Administration has esti- 
mated the total cost of the new building will 
be $57,195,000, but to date only $3,179,000 
has been appropriated for site acquisition 
and design expenditures. Construction can- 
not begin until additional funding has been 
provided. 

COMMITTEE VIEWS 


For a full half century Richard B. Russell 
served his State and Nation in high public 
office. His record as legislator and executive 
has long been widely acclaimed. Few men 
have earned greater respect and esteem from 
both colleagues and constituents or have 
received more deserved plaudits for their 
accomplishments. In the Senate he was noted 
as a man of great ability, absolute integrity 
and honesty, and thoroughly dedicated sery- 
ice, yet his memory is also cherished because 
of his kindness, his willingness to assist young 
Members, his friendliness and his courteous 
treatment of all whom he encountered. 

In view of Senator Russell's almost un- 
paralleled and devoted public service, the 
Public Works Committee unanimously ap- 
proved S. 861. To name the new Federal office 
and courthouse building in Atlanta after 
Richard B. Russell would be a very appro- 
priate tribute to his long career in govern- 
mental positions of responsibility. The fact 
that the new structure will be located in the 
same city near the statehouse in which he 
first held public office makes the honor even 
more fitting and proper. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR ACQUISITION 
OF CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY IN 
SQUARE 724 


The bill (S. 2687) to authorize the ac- 
quisition of certain real property in 
square 724 in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 2687 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in ad- 
dition to the real property contained in 
square 724 in the District of Columbia here- 
tofore acquired under Public Law 85-429, ap- 
proved May 29, 1958 (72 Stat. 148-149), and 
Public Law 91-382, approved August 18, 1970 
(84 Stat. 819), the Architect of the Capitol, 
under the direction of the Senate Office 
Building Commission, is hereby authorized 
to acquire, on behalf of the United States, by 
purchase, condemnation, transfer, or other- 
wise, for purposes of further extension of 
such site or for additions to the United States 
Capitol Grounds, all publicly or privately 
owned real property contained in lot 18 in 
square 724 in the District of Columbia, as 
such square appears on the records in the 
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Office of the Surveyor of the District of Co- 
lumbia as of the date of the approval of this 
Act: Provided, That for the purposes of this 
Act, square 724 shall be deemed to extend to 
the outer face of the curbs surrounding such 
square: Provided further, That, upon acquisi- 
tion of any real property under this Act, the 
jurisdiction of the Capitol Police shall extend 
over such property. 

Sec. 2. Any proceeding for condemnation 
brought under this Act shall be conducted 
in accordance with the Act of December 23, 
1963 (16 D.C. Code, secs. 1351-1368). 

Src. 3. Upon acquisition of any real prop- 
erty pursuant to this Act, the Architect of 
the Capitol, when directed by the Senate 
Office Building Commission to so act, is 
authorized to provide for the demolition 
and/or removal of any structures on, or 
constituting a part of, such property and to 
use the property for Government purposes 
or to lease any or all of such property for 
such periods and under such terms and con- 
ditions as he may deem most advantageous 
to the United States and to incur any neces- 
sary expenses in connection therewith. 

Sec. 4. Such real property, when acquired 
under authority of this Act, shall be subject 
to the provisions of the Act of July 31, 1946, 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 193a-193m, 212a, and 
212b). 

Sec. 5. The Architect of the Capitol, under 
the direction of the Senate Office Building 
Commission, is authorized to enter into con- 
tracts and to make such expenditures, in- 
cluding expenditures for personal and other 
services, expenditures authorized by Public 
Law 91-646, approved January 2, 1971 (84 
Stat. 1894-1907), applicable to the Architect 
of the Capitol, and expenditures for any 
other required items, as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 6. The appropriation of such sums, 
not to exced $270,000, as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act is 
hereby authorized, and any such sums so 
appropriated shall remain available until 
expended. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-408), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF THE LEGISLATION 


S. 2687 would authorize the Architect of 
the Capitol, acting under the direction of 
the Senate Office Building Commission, to 
acquire lot 18 in square 724 of the District of 
Columbia on behalf of the United States. The 
Architect would be authorized also, when so 
directed by the Senate Office Building Com- 
mission, to provide for the removal of any 
structures on or constituting a part of such 
property, to use the property for Govern- 
ment purposes, to lease any or all such prop- 
erty for such periods and under such terms 
and conditions as he may deem most advan- 
tageous to the United States, and to incur 
any necessary expenses in connection there- 
with the bill also provides that after its ac- 
quisition, the property would become a part 
of the U.S. Capitol Grounds over which the 
jurisdiction of the Capitol Police would ex- 
tend. A sum not to exceed $270,000 would be 
authorized for the acquisition of the property 
and to carry out any other provisions of the 
bill. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Square 724 is the block directly to the 
north of the New Senate Office Building 
bounded by C, First, D and Second Streets, 
N.E. In past years the United States has 
acquired several parcels of land located in 
square 724. The latest additions (in 1970) 
were lots 845 and 832 upon which the former 
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Plaza Hotel and a small parking lot were 
located. More than half of the square is now 
owned by the Federal Government, and long- 
range plans indicate that future Senate and 
Capitol Grounds needs will eventually re- 
quire acquisition of the remaining portions 
still in private hands. 

Lot 18, which has a frontage of 5744 feet on 
D Street and is 168 feet in depth, has a total 
area of 9,667 square feet. It is paved with 
bituminous mix and is used on a lease ar- 
rangement for public parking purposes. A 
small attendant’s booth is located on the 
property. 

For more than 4 years the present owner 
has leased the site to a private firm which 
has operated it as a parking facility open 
to the public on a fee basis. Although the 
present lease will not expire until May 1972, 
it contains a 60-day cancellation clause at 
the option of the lessor. The market value 
of the lot has been appraised recently by in- 
dependent experts at $266,000. The owner 
has expressed willingness to sell the lot at 
fair value. 

COMMITTEE VIEWS 

The committee belleves that it would be 
advisable as well as prudent to acquire this 
property in the near future at a price not in 
excess of its current market value. Such 
action would be in accord with the generally 
approved policy of securing title to all of 
square 724 as various lots become available 
in order to fulfill future needs of the Senate. 
In view of increasing land prices in the 
Capitol area, unnecessary delay in proceed- 
ing with this purchase might result in higher 
cost in later years. 

One benefit to be gained if lot 18 were ac- 
quired could be the possibility of lessening 
to some degree the acute parking problem 
which now confronts Senate staff and em- 
ployees. The Sergeant at Arms of the Senate 
testified last spring that there was a "dire 
need for additional space in which to ac- 
commodate our employees” and that park- 
ing permits had been oversubscribed “in a 
ratio of more than two to one” for available 
spaces, 

To a certain extent lot 18 could be used 
to help relieve the daily inconvenience, 
frustration and delay confronting many staff 
personnel. On the other hand, the lease for 
operating the property as a public parking 
lot could be continued as long as deemed 
advisable in order to provide space for 
visitors, 

PROJECTED COST 

Section 6 of S. 2687 would authorize no 
more than $270,000 to be appropriated to 
carry out the provisions of the bill. As noted 
before, an independent appraisal recently 
estimated the current market value of the 
property to be approximately $266,000. It is 
possible, of course, that the actual selling 
price might be reduced somewhat through 
negotiation. Any amount authorized in ex- 
cess of the purchase outlay could be ex- 
pended for other necessary removal, renova- 
tion or site acquisition costs. 


FISH PROTEIN CONCENTRATE DEM- 
ONSTRATION PLANT AUTHORIZA- 
TION EXTENSION 


The bill (S. 1273) to amend Public Law 
89-701, as amended, to extend until June 
30, 1973, the expiration date of the act 
and the authorization of appropriations 
therefor, and for other purposes was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

sS. 1273 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Public 
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Law 89-701, as amended (16 U.S.C. 778d, et 
seq.), is further amended— 

(a) by striking in section 3 the words 
“five fiscal years” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “six fiscal years”. 

(b) by amending section 5 to read 

“Sec. 5. The authority of the Secretary 
under this Act shall expire June 30, 1973.” 

(c) by striking the words “of the Interior” 
wherever they appear, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “of Commerce”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No, 92-410), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

S. 1273 has the following threefold pur- 
pose: 

1. It would amend section 3 of Public Law 
89-701 to provide one additional fiscal year 
appropriation authorization; 

2. It would amend section 5 of Public Law 
89-701 so that the basic authority under the 
act vested in the Secretary will expire June 
30, 1973 in lieu of November 2, 1971; and 

3. It would substitute “Secretary of Com- 
merce” for “Secretary of the Interior” 
wherever appearing in Public Law 89-701, to 
reflect the transfer of this authority pursuant 
to Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1970 which 
established the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) within 
the Department of Commerce. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED 


Public Law 89-701 authorized development, 
through the use of experiment and demon- 
stration plants, of practicable and economic 
means “. . . designed to develop the best 
and most economical processes and methods 
to reduce fish which are in abundant supply 
and which are not now widely sought after 
for human food to a nutritious, wholesome, 
and stable fish protein concentrate, as well as 
to conduct food technology and feasibility 
studies wtih respect to such products." Then, 
as now, protein malnutrition constitutes a 
problem prevalent im many areas of the 
world. The world is hungry today with a sub- 
stantial portion of the present population 
under-fed; the world will be hungrier tomor- 
row unless some inexpensive source of pro- 
tein can be found for human consumption. 
Fish protein concentrate holds forth the 
promise of providing a rational use of re- 
sources to meet that need and, at the same 
time, providing an effective means of in- 
creased utilization of the fishery resources off 
our coasts to the betterment of the economics 
of our fishing industry. This is the objective 
which S. 1273 seeks to achieve. 

The act assigned this function to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Reorganization Plan 
No. 4 of 1970, however, has transferred this 
function (along with other functions relat- 
ing to marine fisheries development) to the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

The act authorized the construction of 
one plant and the leasing of one additional 
plant. There was authorized to be appro- 
priated $1 million for construction of a plant. 
A further appropriation authorization of 
$1.555 million annually for fiscal years 1968, 
1969, 1970, 1971, and 1972 was contained in 
the act. This latter authorization was for: 
leasing of the one additional plant; opera- 
tion and maintenance of the two plants 
leased or constructed; and conducting the 
program authorized by the act. 

Public Law 90-549 amended the original 
act to authorize appropriations for only one 
plant which could be either leased or con- 
structed. The purposes for which the $1.555 
million annual appropriation could be used 
were expanded to permit their use for con- 
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struction of the one plant, after it had been 
found that the $1 million originally author- 
ized for construction was insufficient. 

At the time the original act was enacted 
it was thought that 2 years could be allotted 
to construction leaving 3 years for plant op- 
eration under the overall 5-year limit for 
the program which the Congress had deter- 
mined to be reasonable. However, construc- 
tion was not completed within the 2 years. 
A delay of some 18 months resulted in the 
need to obtain the amendment contained in 
Public Law 90-549, permitting authorized 
funds, other than the original $1 million, 
to be used for construction. 

The demonstration plant designed and 
constructed by Ocean Harvesters, Inc. of Los 
Angeles, Calif. now is in operation at the 
Port of Grays Harbor, Aberdeen, Wash. 

It is still the objective of the Department 
of Commerce to complete the required ex- 
perimental demonstration by June 30, 1972. 
However, experience shows that introducing 
a novel process relating to a raw material, 
such as fish, where there is no assurance or 
guarantee that a consistent supply can be 
obtained, can result in unexpected complica- 
tions which require time to cure. Although 
formal hearings were not conducted, it is the 
opinion of your Committee on Commerce, 
based upon the recommendations of the De- 
partment of Commerce, that it is necessary 
to authorize an additional 1 year of opera- 
tion beyond June 30, 1972. 

A rather unusual feature of the original 
act was the appropriation authorization ter- 
mination date of June 30, 1972, while an- 
other section of the act terminates the basic 
authority under the act effective November 
2, 1971. It is necessary to obtain clarifying 
language to conform the two conflicting ter- 
mination dates. For the reasons set forth 
above, we recommend that both the basic au- 
thority and the appropriation authorization 
be extended to June 30, 1973, thus assuring 
that an adequate demonstration can be un- 
dertaken. Subsections (a) and (b) of the bill 
would provide this extension. 

Subsection (c) of the bill substitutes “Sec- 
retary of Commerce” for “Secretary of the 
Interior" wherever that phrase appears in 
the act. This conforming amendment merely 
refiects the transfer effected by Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 4 of 1970, as noted earlier. 

COST 

In accordance with section 252(a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970 (Pub- 
lic Law 91-510), the estimated cost of enact- 
ment of this legislation is $1,555,000 for the 
one additional fiscal year authorization of 
appropriations (i.e. for fiscal year 1973). 


A SMALL TRIBUTE TO ONCOMING 
NOVEMBER, 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am dis- 
covering some of the virtues of getting up 
early in the morning, virtues which, 
since I am more a night than a morn- 
ing person, have become more and more 
apparent to me as we lengthen the hours 
of our labors. 

To see the last touches of the morning 
dew on the grass, to hear unaccustomed 
bird songs drifting along the lambent 
air, to feel that still, gentle warmth with 
the hint of winter and the early warn- 
ing of November, all these are blessings 
unexpected by some of us but now per- 
force to be enjoyed as, earlier and 
earlier, we rise. 

At the other end of the day, there are 
the frantic journeyings to other cities, 
restless rushings among constituents and 
hosts of people, with the long delays at 
the airlines and the dull waiting around, 
sitting interminably on one’s briefcase, 
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with a late return to the Capital City, all 
of these things make of November a 
mixed blessing, a decidedly mixed bag. 

Well, Mr. President, we are in for it. 
We know we are in for it. We must make 
the best of it. 

I hope, therefore, that we will have 
whatever sessions are necessary, however 
much we regret the inconvenience to our- 
selves and our colleagues, so that we will 
not have to “get up by yellow candle- 
light” as December approaches. 

There are festivities ahead, and Con- 
gress, I am sure, would like to celebrate 
them. If we must forgo the turkey of 
Thanksgiving, let us at least anticipate 
a some optimism the goose of Decem- 

er. 

If it is necessary that we resort to 
tactics suggested by the mentioning of a 
goose during November in order that we 
may relax more readily in December, 
well, Mr. President, so be it. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick). Pursuant to the previous or- 
der, there will now be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
not to exceed 30 minutes, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NBC ADMITS MISTAKE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on October 11, while my name was 
among those being mentioned for ap- 
pointment to the U.S. Supreme Court, 
Carl Stern, on NBC Nightly News, in 
commenting thereon made reference to 
my law degree from American Univer- 
sity with this sentence: 

There were much publicized charges some 
years ago—never proved—that congressional 
employees wrote his (my) term papers. 


This outrageous allegation has now 
been repudiated by NBC in a letter to me. 

NBC correspondent Robert McCor- 
mick, when he heard the allegation about 
my law papers, got in touch with his 
superiors and expressed strong doubt 
that the charge was true; whereupon 
the network made its own inquiry and 
determined the statement to be false. 
The letter to me followed. 

I very much appreciate the attitude 
which NBC has shown. Its willingness 
to admit error is evidence of a desire to 
be fair and of a mature approach to coy- 
ering the news. 

Mr. President, there also appeared in 
Jack Anderson’s column yesterday, Octo- 
ber 28, a statement which he obtained 
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from me with respect to the canard 
about my law school work. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from NBC to me and the pertinent 
portion of Jack Anderson’s column from 
the Washington Post be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the column were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NEC News, 
Washington, D.C., October 21, 1971. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BYRD: As you know, the Oc- 
tober 11 broadcast of “NBC Nightly News" 
contained a report by Carl Stern about your 
being considered for appointment to the Su- 
preme Court. In reviewing your legal back- 
ground, the report said: “There were much 
publicized charges some years ago—never 
proved—that congressional employees wrote 
his term papers.” 

I have discussed with Mr. Stern the basis 
for that sentence. Mr. Stern was given that 
information by a person who, on other occa- 
sions, has proved to be a thoroughly reliable 
source. Three other persons later told Mr. 
Stern individually they remembered the 
"much publicized charges.” 

It now turns out Mr. Stern's original source 
never meant to give the impression that any 
such charge had been made public. The other 
three persons couldn't point to anything sub- 
stantial to back up their memories, and we 
have been unable to locate any publication of 
such charges. 

Under these circumstances we certainly 
would not broadcast such a statement again 
and we regret the inclusion of the statement 
in the October 11 program. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK J. JORDAN. 
[From the Washington Post, Thursday, 
Oct. 28, 1971] 
WASHINGTON Merry-Go-Rounp 
(By Jack Anderson) 

Byrd's Office—After the White House 
leaked out word that President Nixon was 
considering Sen. Robert Byrd (D. W. Va.) for 
the Supreme Court, Washington buzzed with 
rumors that Byrd had used his Senate staff 
to prepare his legal briefs and term papers 
for law school. He entered American Uni- 
versity’s law school after his election to the 
Senate, attended classes at night and grad- 
uated in 1963 with a high “B” average. His 
professors and classmates say he was an ex- 
cellent student. One professor, Louis C. 
James, describes Byrd as one of the two most 
“alert and attentive” students he has 
ever taught. We were convinced by our in- 
vestigation that the rumors weren't true. But 
we put the question to Byrd, who dictated 
this emphatic reply: “I will give $5,000 to the 
individual who brings to me any staff mem- 
ber of mine, past or present, who will say 
publicly and in my presence that he or she 
wrote any of my law school term papers, 
briefs or any part thereof. Further, if this 
absurd, vicious rumor be proved, I will re- 
sign my seat in the Senate.” 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Byrd of West Virginia) laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT OF FEDERAL Home LOAN BANK BOARD 

A letter from the Chairman and Members, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting, pursuant to lew, a report 
of that Board, for the calendar year 1970 
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(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs, 

Report ON STATE OF Rati PASSENGER 

SERVICE 

A letter from the Chairman, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on AMTRAK, State of 
Rail Passenger Service, Effectiveness of the 
Act, dated October 30, 1971 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee of 
Commerce. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL RAILROAD PASSENGER 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the President, National 
Railroad Passenger Corp. (AMTRAK), Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of that Corporation, for the period of 
October 30, 1970 to October 29, 1971 (with 
an accompanying report); to the committee 
on Commerce. 

REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report entitled, “Need to Recover 
the Costs of Processing Business Reply Mail,” 
U.S. Postal Service, dated October 28, 1971 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled, “Examination of Fi- 
nancial Statements of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States, fiscal year 1971,” 
dated October 29, 1971 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

REPORT OF FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 

COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of that com- 
mission, for the calendar year 1970 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

REPORT ON ADMINISTRATION OF THE OUTER 
CONTINENTAL SHELF LANDS AcT OF 1953 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary—Management and Budget, Department 
of the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the receipts and expenditures of that 
Department in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act of 1953; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT OF GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 

A letter from the Public Printer, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of that Office, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1971 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


Mrs, SMITH. Mr. President, as in ex- 
ecutive session, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, I report favorably on 
the nomination of Albert C. Hall, of 
Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Intelligence) and four flag 
and general officers in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. I ask that these names 
be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TUNNEY). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar, are as fol- 
lows: 

Albert C. Hall, of Maryland, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense; 


Rear Adm. Kent L. Lee, U.S. Navy, for 
commands and other duties determined by 
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the President, for appointment to the grade 
of vice admiral while so serving; 

Maj. Gen. William Allen Knowlton, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army), to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President, for appointment to the grade 
of lieutenant general; 

Lt. Gen. Arthur William Oberbeck, Army 
of the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army), to be placed on the retired list, in 
the grade of lieutenant general; and 

Maj. Gen. Glenn A. Kent, Regular Air 
Force, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President, in the grade of lieutenant 
general. 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion I report favorably 332 promotions 
to colonel and below and 313 appoint- 
ments in the grade of lieutenant colonel 
and below in the Army; 255 promotions 
in the Navy to the grade of lieutenant 
commander and below; 710 appoint- 
ments in the Navy in grade of captain 
and below; 353 appointments in the 
Marine Corps in grade of colonel and 
below; and 5,964 promotions in the Air 
Force in grade of captain and below. 
Since these names have already appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in order to 
save the expense of printing on the 
Executive Calendar, I ask unanimous 
consent that they be ordered to lie on the 
Secretary’s desk for the information of 
any Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on 
the desk, are as follows: 

Jerome Aaron, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Regular Army of the 
United States; 

Carlos F. Haas, and sundry other persons, 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States; 

John C. Aarni, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Regular Air Force; 

Bruce H. Bailey, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States; 

Drexel M. Ace, Jr, and sundry other 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps can- 
didates, to be permanently assigned in the 
U.S. Navy; 

James W. Abraham, and sundry other of- 
ficers, for promotion in the Marine Corps; 
and 

Brian David Aaronson, and sundry other 
Officers, for promotion in the U.S. Navy. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

5.2771. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the pro- 
visions relating to payment of pensions, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr, YOUNG: 

S. 2772. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain lands origi- 
nally acquired for the Garrison Dam and 
Reservoir project in the State of North Da- 
kota to the Mountrail County Park Commis- 
sion, Mountrail County, North Dakota, Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MONDALE (for Mr. INOUYE): 

S. 2773. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Flor 
Sotto Allas. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. LONG: 

S. 2774. A bill to amend the Internal Revye- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide a deduction for 
certain wages paid to household employees. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 2775. A bill to reduce certain charges 
and expenses in connection with the pur- 
chase and sale of residential real property, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 2776. A bill for the relief of Andrew L. 
Malone. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAVEL: 

8. 2777. A bill to provide for cooperation 
between the Secretary of the Interior and 
the States with respect to the regulation of 
surface mining operations, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, JAVITS: 

S. 2778. A bill for the relief of Duangta 
Sukpattree Hyatt. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 2771. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the pro- 
visions relating to payment of pensions, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I am 
proud of the record achieved during the 
91st Congress by the Subcommittee on 
Veterans’ Legislation of the Finance 
Committee, on which I was privileged to 
serve as chairman. The legislative ac- 
tions of that subcommittee form an im- 
pressive record of Senate legislative initi- 
ative, a record of achievement that has 
drawn the unstinting praise of the vet- 
erans’ organizations, and it is a record of 
which we in the Senate can be proud. 

Today, I would like to build on that 
record by introducing major legislation 
to improve the veterans’ pension pro- 
gram and to increase pension benefits. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
increase pension benefits by about $100 
million annually. The largest increases 
would go to those veterans and widows 
who have the greatest need: those with 
little or no income other than their pen- 
sions. The Veterans’ Administration has 
prepared a detailed analysis of pen- 
sioners under the current law which 
shows that about one out of six veterans 
receiving a pension has virtually no in- 
come other than his pension. About half 
of those veterans receiving pensions un- 
der the current law have incomes of less 
than $100 a month other than their pen- 
sion. As far as widows are concerned, one 
out of seven has virtually no other source 
of income other than her widow’s pen- 
sion; half have incomes of less than $75 
@ month. These are the veterans and 
widows who would receive the greatest 
increases under the bill I am introducing 
today. 

There is another problem which crops 
up each time the Congress improves so- 
cial security benefits. About four out of 
five pensioners also receive social secu- 
rity. Since the benefits under the vet- 
erans’ pension program are related to in- 
come, they are reduced when social secu- 
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rity benefits go up. In virtually all cases, 
the social security increase is greater 
than the decrease in the veterans’ pen- 
sion, but even so the veteran or widow 
is denied a portion of the social security 
benefit increase that other social security 
beneficiaries receive. 

Under present law, the 10-percent in- 
crease in social security benefits passed 
by the Congress earlier this year will not 
be taken into account for veterans’ pen- 
sion purposes until January 1972. Under 
the provisions of the bill I am introduc- 
ing today, many pensioners will be saved 
from any pension reduction whatever; no 
pensioner will lose his eligibility for a 
pension; and all pensioners would be bet- 
ter off than under present law. 

The bill does this in three ways. 

First, pension rates for all veterans are 
increased; 

Second, the tables of pension benefits 
under present law would be replaced by 
a series of formulas under which pension 
benefits would be more closely related to 
income, To give an example: a veteran 
with one dependent would be entitled to 
@ pension benefit of $137 monthly if his 
income was less than $500; for each dol- 
lar of additional income above $500 and 
up to $900 his pension would be reduced 
2 cents; for each dollar above $900 and 
below $2,900 his pension would be re- 
duced by 3 cents, and so on. 

Third, the income limitations under 
the pension program would be increased 
substantially under the formulas in the 
bill as follows: 

From $2,300 to more than $2,600 for a 
single veteran; 

From $3,500 to more than $3,800 for a 
married veteran; 

From $2,300 to $2,600 for a widow 
alone; 

From $3,500 to more than $3,800 for a 
widow with dependents. 

With these increases in the income 
limitations, no pensioner now on the rolls 
will become ineligible as a result of the 
1971 social security increase. 

The veterans who would face a pension 
reduction even under my bill are the pen- 
sioners who have received a substantial 
dollar increase in their social security 
benefits this year. As I stated before, 
even for these veterans, the pension re- 
duction they would face is smaller than 
it would be if no legislative action were 
taken. 

Mr. President, I would like to illustrate 
the impact of my bill with some concrete 
examples. 

A veteran with no dependents who 
received a social security benefit of $93.30 
in December 1970, was eligible before 
this year’s social security increase for a 
pension of $96, for a total monthly in- 
come of $189.30. The Congress increased 
his social security benefit to $102.70. Un- 
der present law, his monthly pension 
would be cut $4 next January for a total 
income of $194.70. Under my bill, not 
only would his pension not be cut—it 
would actually be increased $3. Thus this 
veteran would get both the full benefit 
of his social security increase plus an 
additional small increase in his pension 
for a total income of $201.70. 

Let us take as a second case a married 
veteran whose social security benefit in 
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December 1970, was $140. Before this 
year’s social security increase, he was 
eligible for a $104 monthly veteran’s pen- 
sion, for a total income of $244. The Con- 
gress increased his social security bene- 
fit to $154.10; under present law, his pen- 
sion will be cut to $101 next January 
making his total income $255.10. Under 
the bill I am introducing today his pen- 
sion will be increased to $106 instead of 
cut, and he will have the full benefit of 
the social security increase plus a $2 pen- 
sion increase for a total income to 
$260.10. 

Now let us take a case that falls in 
the group of veterans whose pension will 
be reduced even under my bill. This 
would happen in the case of a married 
veteran who was receiving a social secu- 
rity benefit of $223.40 in December 1969. 
This veteran was eligible for a monthly 
pension of $78, for a total income of 
$301.40. The Congress increased his 
social security benefit to $245.70; under 
present law, his pension will drop to 
$72—a $6 cut—next January, bringing 
his total income to $317.70. 

Under the bill I am introducing today 
his pension would be reduced only $2, and 
the veteran’s total income would be 
$321.70. In other words, this veteran’s 
social security benefits have gone up 
by more than $22 monthly, while his 
pension under the bill would go down 
only $2. 

As a last case, Mr. President, let us 
consider the case of a widow with one 
child whose monthly social security bene- 
fit in December, 1970, was $121. She was 
eligible for a $88 widow’s pension for a 
total income of $209. The Congress in- 
creased her social security benefit this 
year to $133.10. Under present law, her 
pension would drop to $86 next January, 
bringing her total income to $219.10. Un- 
der my bill, her pension would not be cut, 
but instead would be raised to $90, giv- 
ing her the full benefit of her social se- 
curity benefit increase and raising her 
total income to $223.10. 

Mr. President, my bill would provide a 
needed pension benefit increase next 
January with an important improvement 
in the structure of the pension program. 
Most of the additional funds under my 
bill would go to the neediest veterans and 
widows receiving pensions today. I am 
hopeful that the bill will receive prompt 
action. 


By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 2775. A bill to reduce certain charges 
and expenses in connection with the pur- 
chase and sale of residential real prop- 
erty, and for other purposes. Referred to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 

TITLE CHARGE REDUCTION ACT 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill today that will enable 
more people to buy homes by reducing 
the title charges they must pay. 

HIGH COST OF TITLE CHARGES 

The high cost of title search and title 
imsurance have prevented many people 
from buying homes. Many individuals 
can afford the monthly payments re- 
quired to own a home, but they cannot 
scrape up enough money to pay for all 
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the closing costs, such as title search, title 
insurance, tax escrow, transfer taxes, 
and so forth. The threshold to buying a 
house is just too high. My bill will lower 
this threshold. 

Closing costs vary widely depending on 
the part of the country in which you 
are buying a home. Boston which has 
title records back to the colonial days 
and lots of land laid out in colonial days 
had the lowest closing costs in a survey 
recently conducted by HUD and the VA, 
$332. Newark, N.J., had the highest, $847. 
When I questioned those who conducted 
the survey, they felt the greatest amount 
of difference in cost was due to “custom.” 
That is, what was customary in the par- 
ticular area. 

“Custom,” rather than reason under- 
lies many of the title costs the home buyer 
must bear. I am familiar with one of the 
most outlandish results. that “custom” 
can cause. Although one of my legisla- 
tive assistants is a former law professor 
who taught property law, he was not al- 
lowed to conduct the title search for a 
house he bought here in the District of 
Columbia. As a matter of fact, he was 
told that if he wanted to buy the house, 
he had to purchase lender’s title insur- 
ance even though he was assuming the 
mortgage and there is no legal defect in 
title which could have impaired the lend- 
er’s interest. The lender was already 
fully protected by the prior owner's title 
insurance policy. In effect, my legisla- 
tive assistant was forced to buy insur- 
ance, although there was absolutely no 
risk of loss to the lender. 

When he protested he was told it was 
“custom” and, if he did not want to buy 
the insurance, he did not have to buy 
the house. He was over a barrel and 
bought the title insurance policy. If that 
happened to him, it is a safe assumption 
that the same thing is happening to 
everyone, even though there is absolutely 
no justification for requiring a home buy- 
er who is assuming a mortgage to pur- 
chase a new lender’s title insurance 
policy. 

Another example of an unnecessary 
title expense occurs when a person buys 
a home from a developer who has just 
built a number of homes on a single tract 
and is forced to buy a completely new 
title search and insurance policy. Less 
than a year before, probably, the de- 
veloper was required to have the title 
searched and get title insurance in order 
to get the construction loans he needed 
to build these homes. Thus, there is no 
justification for requiring the home 
buyer to pay for a completely new title 
Search less than a year after one was 
done. This is make-work of the highest 
order. The only defect that could have 
arisen between the original title search 
and the purchase of the home would be 
a mechanics lien which might cost the 
homeowner some money but would not 
result in the loss of title to his home. 
The minimal risk of a defect arising in 
the short time between the original title 
search and the purchase of the home 
means that there is no justification for 
charging the home buyer the full amount 
for a complete title search and policy. 

These types of unnecessary title 
charges must be eliminated in order to 
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enable more people to buy homes. There 
is no reason for these types of expenses 
except “custom.” 

Everyone seems to benefit from these 
“customary” charges except the home 
buyer. Lawyers get forwarding fees, real 
estate agents get commissions, lenders 
get compensating balances, and the 
home buyers get taken. People who buy 
one or maybe two homes in their life- 
times just do not have the economic 
clout to bargain with the real estate 
establishment. 

No one could object to expenses that 
are justified by reason; but no one ought 
to support expenses justified only by 
“custom.” What is needed and what my 
bill does is to give the only economic en- 
tity with the power to bargain with the 
other members of the real estate estab- 
lishment an incentive to cut costs—the 
lenders. 

TITLE INSURANCE INDUSTRY 


Before describing how my bill will 
work, I ought to describe how the title 
insurance industry works. There are 
basically three types of title insurance 
companies. 

National title insurance companies 
will insure titles wherever they have 
agents located. Although they may main- 
tain their own title plants near their 
headquarters, a large portion of their in- 
come comes from titles which are ex- 
amined by their local agents and insured 
by them. The so-called national title 
charges are $2.50 per thousand for lend- 
er’s insurance and $3.50 per thousand for 
joint lender’s and homeowner's insur- 
ance. 

Local title insurance companies usually 
operate only in one county or city. They 
maintain extensive title records which 
duplicate the official records. Although 
this is an uneconomic allocation of re- 
sources, increasing costs to the home 
buyers, the companies claim that the 
public records are inconvenient to use. 
This may be true but the real answer is 
to improve the public land records. Un- 
fortunately, so long as there are vested 
economic interests which oppose this type 
of reform, I fear the States will not act 
because the problem has not gotten very 
visible. 

The third type of title insurance com- 
pany is the so-called lawyer's title com- 
pany which is sponsored by a State bar 
association such as Florida’s or Ohio’s. 
They insure, in effect, that the attorney’s 
opinion of valid title is accurate. 

Title insurance has grown tremen- 
dously in recent years. Prof. Quintin 
Johnstone of Yale Law School estimated 
premium income of the title insurance 
companies amounted to about $100 mil- 
lion in 1954. According to the survey 
which I conducted, the 41 firms that 
responded had a gross income of $299,- 
120,270 in 1970, a bad year for housing. 

Why the sudden demand for title in- 
surance? Because the consumers felt the 
need to protect their homes from title 
defects? No, because the title companies 
have promoted title insurance and the 
life insurance companies which buy many 
of the mortgages of the primary lenders 
find it easier to simply rely upon the 
title insurance policy than recheck the 
title themselves. In other words, the 
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home buyer is being asked to pay increas- 
ingly large amounts of money for the 
convenience of the financial institutions, 
not for his own protection. 

The risk absorbed by these title com- 
panies is almost nonexistent. Measured 
as a percent of their total liability, the 
title companies that responded to my 
questionnaire paid out less than one ten- 
thousandth of a percent in losses. Meas- 
ured as a percent of their gross income, 
the companies paid out about 2.5 percent 
in losses for the years 1968 to 1970. Ob- 
viously, the title insurance business is 
not the typical insurance business. 

The title insurance companies claim 
they are in the business of risk preven- 
tion rather than risk assumption. And, 
they are right. The title insurance com- 
panies perform a vital service. By search- 
ing the title they are insuring that the 
home buyer actually gets what he is pay- 
ing for. A home is the largest single in- 
vestment that most of us make. We must 
be sure that we are actually getting good 
title. However, the consumer is being 
forced to pay too much for this service. 
I do not mean to say that the title in- 
surance companies themselves are reap- 
ing large profits. They are not. What I 
am saying is that the title insurance in- 
dustry’s present mode of operation is 
costing home buyers millions of dollars in 
unnecessary charges because there is no 
incentive to be efficient. It is far easier 
for them to go along with the “way we 
have always done it” than change the 
customary way of doing things and risk- 
ing irritating the real estate establish- 
ment which they must depend upon for 
business. 

As a matter of fact, most of the pres- 
sure on the title insurance companies is 
to raise costs rather than reduce them. 
There is reverse competition in the title 
insurance industry. Because most title 
insurance companies rely upon agents to 
send them business, there is great pres- 
sure to raise the agents’ commissions in 
order to obtain more business. This in- 
creases the cost to the home buyers who 
have no real opportunity to shop for 
cheaper title insurance. 

What is needed is some incentive to- 
ward efficiency. This means that some- 
one in the real estate establishment with 
sufficient economic power to bargain 
with the title insurance companies and 
the rest of the real estate establishment 
must have an incentive to cut title in- 
surance costs. 

THE BILL 

My bill would require the lenders to 
absorb as part of their overhead the cost 
of title search and any title insurance 
they require as a condition for granting 
a home loan. The bill would also prohibit 
price discrimination between lenders and 
home buyers in the sale of title services. 

Although home buyers eventually will 
have to pay for the title expenses ab- 
sorbed by lenders in higher interest rates, 
home buyers will benefit from lenders’ 
efforts to keep their overhead down. In 
addition, if the home buyer purchases 
title insurance to protect his equity, he 
will get the advantage of lower rates be- 
cause title companies are required to sell 
title insurance to home buyers at the 
same rate they charge the lenders. 
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The bill could dramatically lower title 
costs without adversely affecting the sec- 
ondary mortgage market. As we saw be- 
fore, one of the primary uses of title 
insurance is to ease the sale of mortgages 
to life insurance companies. Under this 
bill, the life insurance companies and 
other secondary lenders still would have 
the ease and protection that title insur- 
ance provides. However, rather than re- 
quiring a separate title insurance policy 
for each home loan, lenders might opt 
for a blanket title insurance policy on all 
the home loans they make. 

This would surely diminish costs sub- 
stantially and provide the same protec- 
tion to the lender. This would surely also 
lead to some real force behind efforts to 
improve our public land records. 

As a matter of fact, this could lead to 
the adoption by the States of land regis- 
tration systems which have worked so 
well in the few places they have been 
adopted. A land registration system or a 
Torrens System relies upon title certifi- 
cates to pass title. If a defect in title does 
not appear on the face of the certificate, 
it does not legally exist so far as the pur- 
chaser of the property is concerned. 
Thus, it is possibly to quickly check title. 
In most cases, a lawyer or even a clerk 
could ascertain the validity of the title 
in 10 minutes. A person who was harmed 
by a wrongful transfer of title can only 
sue the transferor or file a claim against 
the fund set up by the State for such 
contingencies; he cannot sue the pur- 
chaser of a clean title certificate. Mas- 
sachusetts has had such a system for 
many years and, to my knowledge, no 
successful claim has been filed against 
the State insurance fund. This is some 
indication of the worth of the system. 
Unfortunately, it has not been widely 
adopted elsewhere, and because of the 
complexity of the subject, there has been 
little public pressure for reform. How- 
ever, if the lenders were to advocate 
forcefully its adoption, I am sure we 
would see a rapid change of attitude 
among the State legislatures. 

ALTERNATIVES 


In developing this bill, I have looked 
into other alternatives for lowering clos- 
ing costs. 

Federal title insurance—Federal title 
insurance on FHA and VA homes could 
provide a base from which to measure 
the reasonableness of charges by other 
title insurance companies. However, the 
problem with this solution is that it 
could create another Federal bureauc- 
racy which I woul prefer to avoid. 

Federal regulation—Federal regula- 
tion of title charges on FHA and VA 
homes would be one way to provide for 
continuous pressure to protect the con- 
sumer from unreasonable charges, How- 
ever, all too often regulatory agencies 
become the captives of those they sup- 
posedly regulate and, again, there is the 
danger of creating another Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Besides, as we have seen, the title in- 
surance companies are not making ex- 
orbitant profits; what is needed is a 
fundamental structural reorganization 
which a regulatory agency would most 
likely be incapable of accomplishing. 
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Free enterprise—This is the alterna- 
tive that I have chosen. I have always 
been a firm advocate of the free enter- 
prise system and my bill would allow the 
free enterprise system to work the way 
it was supposed to—to encourage com- 
petition and thereby reduce costs. 

As we have seen, under the present sys- 
tem, there is a reverse incentive to cut 
costs; under my bill there would be every 
incentive to cut costs. Competition would 
again be the regulating force. This is a 
far better solution than Federal regula- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
summary of my survey of title insurance 
companies be printed at this point in 
the Recor as well as the text of my 
bill. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 2775 
A bill to reduce certain charges and expenses 
in connection with the purchase and sale 
of residential real property, and for other 
purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Secrion 1, This Act may be cited as the 
“Title Charge Reduction Act". 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the costs of title examinations, title 
insurance, and similar related title services 
in connection with residential mortgage 
transactions are excessively high in many 
areas of the country, and home owners lack 
effective bargaining power to bring about 
reasonable reductions in such costs; 

(2) financial institutions and mortgage 
leaders are principal beneficiaries of title in- 
surance and should therefore be required to 
pay for those services to the extent of their 
benefit, but, in most residential real estate 
transactions, the buyer or seller of a home 
is required to pay for all title services; 

(8) the costs of title services will be re- 
duced if mortgage lenders are required to 
pay a part of the charge for these services 
because of the superior economic bargain- 
ing power of mortgage lenders as compared 
to home buyers or sellers; and 

(4) title insurance policies have provided 
broader coverage at lower costs to mortgage 
lenders than to home owners, whereas fair- 
ness requires that title services should be 
made available to home owners on the same 
terms and conditions. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to bring 
about a reduction in the charge for title 
services (1) by requiring the costs thereof 
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to be paid by the mortgage lender whenever 
title services are required by the lender as 
& condition for extending credit, and (2) 
by prohibiting price discrimination between 
mortgage lenders and home owners in the 
sale of title services. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) The term “title services” in- 
eludes, but is not limited to, the provision 
or conduct of the following: 

(1) the performance of title examina- 
tions; 

(2) the furnishing of title abstracts or 
similar documents; 

(3) the furnishing of legal opinions on the 
status of a title; and 

(4) the furnishing of title insurance for 
the protection of a lender, a home owner, 
or both. 


Such term does not include services for which 
the fees and charges are prescribed by law 
and which are or will be paid to public of- 
ficials for transferring or recording title 
to real property or for similar purposes. 

(b) The term “mortgage lender” means 
any person who regularly makes loans se- 
cured by an interest in a home and, in so 
doing, uses any means or instrumentality of 
interstate commerce. 

(c) The term “home” means a structure 
which is designed principally for the oc- 
cupancy of from one to four families. 

(d) The term “home mortgage loan” means 
& loan made by a mortgage lender secured 
by an interest in a home. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST CERTAIN CHARGES; 
DISCLOSURE 


Sec. 4. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, in any case in which the 
performance of title services is a factor in 
a mortgage lender’s determination of whether 
to furnish a home mortgage loan, all costs, 
fees, and charges in connection with those 
services shall be paid by that mortgage 
lender and shall not be charged to the buyer 
or seller of the home. 

(b) If the performance of title services is 
not a factor in a mortgage lender's determi- 
nation, that mortgage lender shall clearly 
and conspicuously disclose, prior to entering 
into any agreement with respect to a loan 
or any such services, to the buyer and seller 
of the home that such services are not such 
a factor. The costs, fees, and charges for title 
services may be paid by the buyer or seller 
if he then chooses to secure such services. 


PROHIBITION OF PRICE DISCRIMINATION 


Sec. 5. No person who regularly provides 
title services by any means or instrumen- 
tality of interstate commerce shall provide 
such services to the buyer or seller of a home 
at a rate or price which is in excess of that 
charged to a mortgage lender for comparable 
services or provide more restrictive services 
to the buyer or seller of a home than pro- 
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vided to a mortgage lender. In the case of 
title imsurance, the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development shall, by regulation, 
establish standards for determining effective 
premium rates with respect to such insur- 
ance. 

CIVIL LIABILITIES 

Sec. 6. (a)(1) Any mortgage lender who 
violates section 4(a) of this Act shall be 
liable to the person who paid for such serv- 
ices in an amount equal to the sum of three 
times the charge for such services plus court 
costs and reasonable attorney's fees as deter- 
mined by the court. 

(2) Any mortgage lender who violates the 
provisions of section 4(b) of this Act with 
respect to disclosures shall be liable to the 
buyer or seller of the home in an amount 
equal to the sum of three times the amount 
actually or customarily charged for such 
services plus court costs and reasonable at- 
torney’s fees as determined by the court. 

(3) Any person who violates section 5 of 
this Act shall be liable to the person pur- 
chasing such services in an amount equal 
to the sum of three times the charge for 
such services plus court costs and reason- 
able attorney's fees as determined by the 
court. 

(b) Any action under this section may be 
brought in any United States district court, 
or in any other court of competent juris- 
diction, within two years from the date on 
which the lability arose. 


CRIMINAL PENALTIES 


Sec. 7. Any person who willf uly and know- 
ingly violates any provision of this Act or 
any regulation under this Act shall be fined 
not more than $5,000, or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both. 


REGULATIONS 


Src. 8. The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development shall prescribe regula- 
tions to carry out the purposes of this Act. 
These regulations may contain such classi- 
fications, differentiations, or other provisions, 
and may provide for such adjustments and 
exceptions for any class of transactions, as 
in the judgment of the Secretary are neces- 
sary or proper to effectuate the purposes of 
this Act, or to prevent circumvention or 
evasion or to facilitate compliance of this 
Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 9. Compliance with this Act shall be 
enforced by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development. All of the powers of 
the Secretary under section 1415 of the 
Interstate Land Sales Full Disclosure Act are 
available to the Secretary in the enforce- 
ment of this Act. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 10. This Act shall become effective 
upon the expiration of 90 days after its 
enactment. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


Ss. 993 


At the request of Mr. Byrp of West 
Virginia, for Mr. Jackson, the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 993, to provide for 
the cooperation between the Federal 
Government and the States with respect 
to environmental regulations for mining 
operations, and for other purposes. 

Ss. 1389 


At the request of the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MonpaLEe) and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), 
the Senator from California (Mr. CRANS- 
ton), the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Harris), the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Hart), the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucuHEs), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits), the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern), the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. NELSON), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Rrstcorr), the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr), and 
the Senator from California (Mr. Tun- 
NEY), were added as cosponsors of S. 
1389, a bill to negotiate a most-favored- 
nation agreement with Rumania. 

S. 1859 


At the request of Mr. Javits, the Sena- 
tor from California (Mr. Cranston) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1859, provid- 
ing for the establishment of a National 
Institute on Building Sciences, 

8S. 2556 


At the request of Mr. ALLOTT, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2556, to estab- 
lish a municipal mine demonstration 
plant. 

S5. 2696 

At the request of Mr. Proxmire, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2696, the Regional Water Quality Act of 
1971. 

S. 2724 

At the request of Mr. Byrp of West 
Virginia, for Mr. Jackson, the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 2724, to establish a 
national Indian education program by 
creating a National Board of Regents for 
Indian Education, carrying out of a na- 
tional Indian education program, the es- 
tablishment of local Indian school 
boards, and for other purposes. 

S.J. RES. 34 


At the request of Mr. Scort, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. Cook) was 
added as a cosponsor of S.J. Res. 34, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States with respect to 
the offering of voluntary prayer or med- 
itation in public schools and other public 
buildings. 
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SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
48—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION RELATING TO 
THE HOLY CROWN OF ST. 
STEPHEN 


(Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference a concur- 
rent resolution which will serve as a 
declaration of America’s renewed deter- 
mination to see that the principles of 
democracy and freedom will some day be 
restored to the Hungarian people in their 
homeland. This resolution expresses the 
sense of the U.S. Congress that the great 
national treasure of Hungary, the Holy 
Crown of St. Stephen, should continue 
to remain in the safekeeping of our Gov- 
ernment until the Government of Hun- 
gary functions according to the free will 
of its citizens. By adopting this statement 
Congress will succeed in expressing its 
rejection of recent indications that the 
current Hungarian regime wishes to 
negotiate the crown’s return, and Con- 
gress will reiterate steadfast adherence 
to a solemn commitment between the 
peoples of Hungary and the United 
States. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to fully appre- 
ciate the great significance which the 
Crown of St. Stephen holds in the hearts 
and minds of Hungarians everywhere. It 
is to them what the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution, the Bill of 
Rights, and the Liberty Bell are to 
Americans—and more. Its history 
reaches back to the very roots of the 
Hungarian state and the cultural tradi- 
tions of the Carpathian Basin, and its 
combined social, religious, and political 
aura permeates the entire concept of 
governmental legitimacy in that ancient 
nation. 

At the close of World War II, when 
Eastern Europe was overrun by the forces 
of oppressive totalitarianism, valiant and 
devoted Hungarian patriots entrusted the 
crown to the U.S. Government until the 
day that freedom and liberty were once 
again realities in their country. Our Gov- 
ernment undertook a solemn obligation 
in accepting the crown and has, for 26 
years, adhered to that obligation and 
commitment. 

I do not believe there is any immediate 
possibility that our Government would 
surrender the crown to the present 
Budapest regime, but 1971 being the 15th 
anniversary of the glorious and tragic 
Hungarian revolution of 1956, I feel it is 
entirely appropriate that the United 
States make manifest this reaffirmation 
of our commitment. 

I am pleased to note that Senators 
THURMOND, BUCKLEY, BENNETT, ROTH, 
and Tower are joining me today in sub- 
mitting this concurrent resolution, and I 
express my hope that any other Sena- 
tors who wish to join will feel welcome to 
add their names. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the concurrent 
resolution and the following additional 
materials, which enlarge on the details 
of my remarks and the significance of 
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this resolution, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The text of a petition which was cir- 
culated by the Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters Federation, signed by more than 
10,000 people and presented to the White 
House. 

A statement on the significance of St. 
Stephen, King of Hungary, by Dr. Bela 
Maday. 

A memorandum on the Holy Crown of 
St. Stephen. 

The texts of two letters concerning the 
15th anniversary of the Hungarian 
revolution. 

A statement of the Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters Association on the 15th anni- 
versary of the Hungarian revolution. 

The text of an address by the Honor- 
able Frank Horton, Congressman from 
the 36th District of New York, at the 
dinner commemoratory of the 15th an- 
niversary of the Hungarian revolution. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 48 

Whereas the Holy Crown of Saint Stephen 
is a national treasure of great symbolic and 
constitutional significance to the Hungarian 
people; and 

Whereas the United States Government is 
in possession of the Holy Crown of Saint 
Stephen, it having been entrusted to the 
United States in 1945 for safekeeping until 
Hungary should once again function as a 
constitutional government established by the 
Hungarian people through free choice; and 

Whereas Hungary is presently under the 
control of an atheistic Communist regime in 
whose interest it would be to destroy the 
Holy Crown of Saint Stephen; and 

Whereas the Communist government of 
Hungary has proposed that the Crown be 
given to that government in order to fur- 
ther to improve the atmosphere of American- 
Hungarian relations; and 

Whereas relations between the United 
States and the Communist government of 
Hungary have gradually been resumed, and 
discussions have taken place with a view to 
the settlement of various longstanding bi- 
lateral problems; and 

Whereas it is possible that the Holy Crown 
may be considered as a negotiable item by the 
United States Government; and 

Whereas the hopes of the oppressed peo- 
ple of Hungary for a future freedom and lib- 
erty, and the hopes of their brothers and 
sisters, the American-Hungarians in this 
country, will be dashed if the United States 
Government breaks its sacred trust and re- 
linquishes the Crown; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of Congress that the Holy Crown of 
Saint Stephen should remain in the safekeep- 
ing on the United States Government until 
Hungary once again functions as a constitu- 
tional Government established by the Hun- 
garian people through free choice. 


PETITION 


(Text of petition circulated by the Hun- 
garian Freedom Fighters Federation and 
signed by more than 10,000 people. The Sig- 
natures were delivered to the White House.) 
The PRESIDENT, 

The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: We, the undersigned, are 
deeply concerned over the reported possibil- 
ity that the day may be close when Wash- 
ington finds an occasion to surrender Hun- 
gary’s national treasure, the Holy Crown of 
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Saint Stephen to the presently ruling regime 
in Budapest. The Holy Crown of Saint Ste- 
phen is the symbol of Hungarian sovereignity, 
it represents traditional constitutionality. 
The release of the Crown to a regime which 
rules over ten-million Hungarians without 
their consent and to a regime which is kept 
in power by the Soviet occupation forces 
present in Hungary, would be the destruction 
of all principles for which the Crown stands. 
A country under the rule of the Brezhnev 
Doctrine cannot be sovereign and we cannot 
crown into respectability those, who not so 
long ago committed the foulest treachery 
and the basest deceit known to man, so 
monstrous crimes against the Hungarian 
people that their infamy should not be for- 
given or forgotten. 

Mr. President, consider our appeal, take 
your stand on the side of decency and de- 
fence of human rights, and deny the pleas- 
ure of self glorification for a regime which 
was born in blood, which denies the basic 
human rights for Hungarians, and rules with 
the guns of a foreign power. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ST. STEPHEN, KING OF 

HUNGARY, His REIGN AND His Era To STU- 


DENTS OF HUMANITIES AND THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


(By Dr, Béla C. Maday, professor, 
American University) 

These days when “law and order” has be- 
come a pejorative slogan, it is rather refresh- 
ing to speak about the virtues of a king who 
created a nation by establishing a funda- 
mental legal order. 

Saint Stephen is remembered, not only be- 
cause he was the first king of Hungary in the 
European sense of term, but because the 
legal-political order he established in the 
Carpathian Basin proved his wisdom and 
genius for over a millennium. He was not an 
originator of great ideas or reforms, Instead, 
he was a man of noble purpose, sound judg- 
ment, and a strong determination; qualities 
which make a statesman of a politician, 

His forefathers chose the land on which 
they settled, but he made it secure against 
foreign encroachments. His forefathers de- 
cided to take up Christianity, but he chose 
Rome against Byzantium. His father was said 
to be “rich enough to afford two gods”, but 
Stephen made the commitment total to one 
God. His forefathers chose a more unifying 
form of government, but it was his keen 
mind that gave the union power and per- 
manence through the form of monarchy. 

He gave form and structure to the cata- 
clismic transformation that changed Hun- 
garians from Asians to Europeans, from no- 
mads to sedentary people, from hunters to 
agriculturists; their religion from shamanism 
to Christianity, and their social organization 
from tribalism to nationhood. This was a 
process of cultural “metabolism” for which 
we can find no parallel in subsequent Hun- 
garian history, not even during the 150 year 
long Ottoman-Turkish occupation. 

King Stephen devoted himself to his enor- 
mous task with courage, wisdom, and tenac- 
ity. As a result, the Magyar nation made its 
unique imprint on the history of Europe, a 
contribution which has not yet been assessed 
in its proper dimensions. The accomplish- 
ments of this little nation and its great king 
are not known to the English speaking world. 
If the epoch to which we refer was really as 
dramatic, and the change as rapid and 
thoroughgoing as we believe they were, then 
they represent historical precedents the un- 
derstanding of which could enrich our knowl- 
edge of the process of cultural and social 
change. If not to the public at large, they 
could be highly relevant to doctoral candi- 
dates in the humanities and in the social 
sciences. 

Advocating the study of events which hap- 
pened a thousand years ago may not be very 
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popular these days, when many a student 
has traded the study of history for involve- 
ment in magic sociological slogans. They 
argue that if what happened during their 
forefathers’ life time is utterly irrelvant to- 
day, why should anyone be concerned with 
something that happened some 1,000 years 
ago. 

In spite of such skepticism, I would like 
to tackle the task of outlining some of the 
issues and eyents involving Saint Stephen's 
role, which could or should be of particular 
interest to research scholars of various disci- 
plines. 

FOR HISTORIANS 


About one millennium and seventy five 
years ago, some 50,000 rugged riders and 
their families and slaves stopped at the crest 
of the mighty Carpathian mountains. They 
looked west into the great Danubian valley. 
They liked what they saw. Nestled in the 
mountain garland were rich pastures, lush 
forests, clear waters, and dispersed settle- 
ments of few and loosely organized people. 
The riders decided to stay. They descended 
from the mountain slopes, pitched their 
tents on the plains, and founded a new Euro- 
pean nation, Magyarorszag, to be called 
Ungarn, Hungaria, Hungary 

The Magyars did most of their important 
business on horseback. The late Prime Min- 
ister, Paul Teleky said once that the early 
Magyars had a democratic parliament be- 
fore they had chairs to sit on because they 
deliberated and voted in the saddle. They 
elected their tribal chiefs in a democratic 
fashion, as nomadic people usually do. And 
when a collective leadership found it neces- 
sary to form a more permanent union, the 
chiefs of the seven tribes elected to general 
council entered into an agreement, the 
Blood Pact, in 896 A.D., safeguarding their 
rights and stating their responsibilities. They 
also elected Arpad, son of Almos, to be their 
leader. 

The political philosophy expressed in this 
pact has had a lasting effect on Hungarian 
constitutionalism during the subsequent 
centuries. First, it regulated the succession 
by making ft subject to election, although 
it was restricted to candidate from the fam- 
ily of Almos. The result has been a per- 
sistent desire of Hungarians for a ruler 
elected from among their blood. Second, it 
was agreed that any booty or gain from 
a victorious battle be considered common 
property until distribution, and that no 
member of the general council (tribe) could 
be excluded from the distribution. This 
principle was a basically different concept 
from that of contemporary European feudal 
theories in which possession inhered rather 
in the individual in terms of his status. 
The principle of the Blood Pact may be 
considered the basis of a historic resistance 
to feudalism in the country, as well as the 
beginning of the development of a concept 
of the state. Third, no member of the coun- 
cil, or any of the members’ descendants, 
might be excluded from the council, except 
for treason. 

No one has yet traced the effects of these 
constitutional principles through Hungarian 
history, except in broad generalities and in 
terms of opinions rather than facts. 


FOR POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


When the seven tribes settled in the Car- 
pathian Basin under the political organiza- 
tion of a loosely structured federation, they 
found a European continent of empires and 
monarchies, Charlemagne’s empire had just 
disintegrated and Western Europe was in a 
process of political regrouping. The Holy 
Roman Emperor, the Pope and the eastern 
patriarch vied for power. 

The East secured the allegiance of the 
Bulgars, Serbs, Russians, and for a while 
that of the Moravians. The West wrestled 
the Moravians away from the East, and added 
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the Slovens, Croats, and all Germans to the 
Latins. 

It fell to the great-grand-son of Arpad, to 
fit the newcomer nation into this political 
environment, and to consolidate it in the 
manner that would secure its survival. This 
great man fulfilled simultaneously his mul- 
tiple obligations to God, to his people, and 
to the family of European nations with a 
genius for which he is still remembered. He 
forcefully guided his people along the path 
on which his forefathers set out when they 
decided to settle in Europe. 

Stephen asked a crown from Pope Sylvester 
II, and received it in 1001 A.D. along with 
powers making Hungary a member of the 
Western Christian community, though ec- 
clesiastically independent from the German 
bishopries. These powers also gave the 
Apostolic King of Hungary independence 
from the German Emperor’s sanctions. The 
gradual increase of freemen not belonging 
to the original tribes had weakened the role 
of the tribal chiefs, a process favoring St. 
Stephen's centralizing efforts. He changed the 
divisions of land from the custom of out- 
lining tribal areas to that of establishing 
defense areas around fortresses, the basis of 
the county system. 

In subsequent centuries the relationship 
of the king to the nation underwent several 
changes, but the king remained basically and 
pre-eminently a national sovereign at all 
times, and according to Professor Carlyle 
Macartney, he was the head of “a national 
state in a sense in which hardly any other 
European State was national, because it was 
based on the free and equal community of 
the Magyar nation. 

“In the matter of rights, no member of the 
nation was inferior to any other, except 
only the king. .. . The royal dynasty owed 
its position to election, and stood in a rela- 
tion to the nation different to that of some 
Western ruler by grace of God and marriage 
alliance.” 

How a political order based on tribalism 
was changed to that of a monarchy within 
a span of one generation, still begs for an 
answer. The explication of Saint Stephen’s 
engineering this transformation could be a 
superior challenge to a student of political 
science, 


FOR PHILOSOPHY OF LAW STUDENT 


Great statesmen are recognized not only 
by the political crop they harvest during 
their lifetime but also by the success of the 
seeds they have sown for the benefit of future 
generations. 

Saint Stephen, by accepting a crown from 
Rome (which later was fused with a crown 
received from the Byzantine Emperor) and 
by amalgamating tribal interest with a 
strongly centralized monarchy, was also re- 
sponsible for the evolution of the constitu- 
tional symbol of the Sacred Crown. 

The Sacred Crown has been a symbol rep- 
resenting the supreme political power of the 
country as exercized jointly by the king and 
by the nation. The Sacred Crown became a 
symbol of a mystic concept superior to both 
the ruler and the body of the franchised 
citizens, within the framework in which 
the nobles as depositors of the traditional 
Magyar nation felt themselves equal partners 
with the monarch. This theory was a funda- 
mental part of the asserted right of Hun- 
garians to elect a king or resist him, re- 
affirmed in several documents throughout 
the history of the nation, and symbolized by 
the inclusion of a five-pointed crown in the 
pre-communist Hungarian coat of arms. 

Through the history of Hungary as a mon- 
archy, no coronation was considered legally 
valid unless it was performed with St. Ste- 
phen's crown. For example, in 1308, the 
crown was in the possession of the Prince 
of Transylvania who wished to prevent the 
coronation of Charles of Anjou. The papal 
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nuncio brought a substitute crown, blessed 
it, and declared the original crown divested 
of its constitutional properties. The nation 
considered the coronation legal only after 
St. Stephen’s crown was recovered and phy- 
sically placed on the head of Charles, 

The fact that according to this theory the 
Hungarian lands were ultimately owned by 
the Sacred Crown rather than by the king 
or his subjects, had a signal impact after 1526, 
when Austria and Hungary shared sovereigns. 
Ernst Helmreich tells us that “The concept 
of the unity of the crown-lands was also a 
major factor preventing a successful reorga- 
nization of the multi-national Hapsburg do- 
main. After World War I, when the historic 
kingdom was torn apart, reuniting the lands 
of the Crown of St. Stephen became a rally- 
ing cry for Hungarian revisionists.” How- 
ever, the policy of expansion and conquest 
beyond the Carpathian Basin has never be- 
come a part of the idea. 

The concept also had side effects. One of 
these was the absence of political assassina- 
tions related to the succession in the na- 
tion’s history. Because of the concept, Hun- 
gary was also able to avoid bitter strifes be- 
tween sacred and secular power domains. 

FOR SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

Four generations after the conclusion of 
the migration, the Hungarians under St. 
Stephen became a European power with a 
solid political, economic, and social fabric 
that began to make its independent contri- 
bution to the history of the Western world. 
The Magyars changed from a predominantly 
hunting and pastoral economy to predomi- 
nantly sedentary agriculture, from followers 
of ancient, mostly Asiatic value systems and 
religious beliefs to Christianity, from fighters 
to mainly workers. All this in 100 years. Un- 
derstanding how such social-cultural trans- 
formation of this magnitude took place in 
such a short period of time must baffle the 
most sophisticated social scientist. 

To change one’s way of life, indeed, one’s 
deep-seated values is perhaps the most dif- 
ficult and challenging human task an in- 
dividual or group can perform. We are all 
witnessing something of the same order going 
on right now in our midst, in our society. 
And the coming generations will be exposed 
to an ever more trying time in which de- 
mands for rapid change and adjustment of 
great dimensions will become the order of 
the day, and not the exception. But in King 
Stephen’s time dramatic changes occurred 
in intervals of centuries. It was a long way 
from the discovery of fire to the discovery 
of the wheel. Thousands of years elapsed 
from the beginning of food gathering to the 
commencement of food production. Yet, few 
historians have concerned themselves inten- 
sively with the interaction of economics, set- 
tlement patterns, division of labor, social 
stratification, kinship system, art, and other 
cultural phenomena. 

Of course we are familiar with the Marxist 
interpretation of history in terms of class 
struggle. In this context St. Stephen is com- 
memorated as the founder of feudalism in 
Hungary, which lasted until the beginning of 
Capitalism in 1841. 

Such simplistic interpretations, of course, 
cannot satisfy the social scientist. He fs in- 
terested in how the transformation from 
tribal system to centralized monarchy has 
changed social structure, the role of the clan 
and his family. He is interested in how the 
change in economy affected the division of 
labor and the role of various members in the 
family. He is interested in how agriculture, 
tied to the four seasons of the year has 
changed the distribution of leisure, its use, 
and its products. He wants to know what 
happened to the words which lost their 
meaning because the object or activity has 
ceased to be useful, and from where the new 
word for the new way of life was derived. 
He wants to know how and why people set- 
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tiled the way they did, how ownership pat- 
terns and Jand tenure patterns have changed, 
and what relationship developed between the 
original pioneers, their offspring, new mi- 
grants, conquered slaves and foreign visitors, 
how news travelled and all the implications 
of primitive communication. 

We know little of these things and accord- 
ing to our present knowledge of human be- 
havior, they play an immensely important 
role in the history of mankind. 

FOR LIBRARIANS 

The scarcity of publications on St. Stephen 
is demonstrated by the fact that in Paul 
Horecky’s monumental two-volume bibliog- 
raphy of East-Central Europe, there is only 
one entry on St. Stephen. 

Carl Sandberg tells us that “The famous 
lawyer, Rufus Choate, listening to foreign- 
language grand opera in New York, had told 
to his daughter to be sure to let him know 
when to laugh or cry or just sit still and keep 
cool. From the shifting stage scenes he could 
hear words, but he did not know what they 
were saying. He needed help. ‘Interpret for 
me the libretto lest I dilate with the wrong 
emotions,’ he told the daughter.” 

We find that Americans often look at the 
historical and contemporary scene of Hun- 
gary, and wish they could understand the 
messages of various events and occurrences. 
They want to know, what they mean today 
and what they will mean tomorrow. The 
academic community in general, and the 
bilingual scholar in particular, have special 
responsibilities for interpreting events and 
issues of Eastern Europe in historical per- 
spective. 

The millennium of the birth of King Saint 
Stephen reminds us that we may begin with 
his person and his era. 

MEMORANDUM ON THE Hoty Crown OF Sr. 
STEPHEN 


AN AMERICAN APPRAISAL 


A distinguished American, John F, Mont- 
gomery, for eight years President Roosevelt's 
Envoy to Hungary, has defined the meaning 
and the intrinsic value of St. Stephen’s 
Crown for the Hungarian people. In his book, 
“Hungary—The Unwilling Satellite” he ex- 
plained (p. 36) that “Hungary, as contrasted 
with England and nearly every kingdom, 
has always put the crown above its wearer: 
the king really served as regent for the 
crown in which rested the sublime power 
carried down through the ages from the 
time of King Stephen.” That sober Ameri- 
can also paid tribute to St. Stephen and his 
people by stating that “with the coronation 
of its medieval king, who after his death was 
sainted, Hungary became the most eastern 
of the western lands,” (p. 37). 


CUSTOMS AND CONSENT 


The Hungarian constitution—although its 
application was interrupted in 1945 by So- 
viet military occupation—remains based on 
St. Stephen's Crown. The constitution is the 
product of the Hungarian Realm's millenary 
history, gradually developed by custom and 
consent, with its roots extending far back 
into the tribal past of the nation. It is of 
primary importance that sovereignty attrib- 
uted to the Holy Crown derives from the rule 
that decisions on affairs of public concern 
have to be made in the name of St. Stephen’s 
Crown, personifying both the King and the 
Nation. Since the reign of Andrew IT (1205— 
1235), “the strict observance of the rights, 
the freedoms, and the laws of the nation” 
has been included in the king's oath of coro- 
nation. Charles Robert was not accepted as 
the constitutional king in 1308 by the Hun- 
garian nation when at first he was crowned 
with a substituted crown. He had to be coro- 
nated a second time in 1310 with St. Steph- 
en’s Crown, Since that time the coronation 
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implies the constitutional sanction that “only 
he shall be recognized as a legally reigning 
king of Hungary, whom the nation has 
crowned with St. Stephen’s Crown.”? Since 
then, the crown is being designated and re- 
vered as the “Holy Crown” of Hungary, 4 
unique concept among people living under a 
monarchy. 


MYSTERY OF THE HOLY CROWN 


The mystery of the Holy Crown had been 
developed gradually and its partly religious, 
party political origins could hardly be ex- 
plained rationally, except by the fact that It 
grew out of the historical necessity to syn- 
chronize the sovereign authority of the 
King with the Nation’s insistence on its 
sovereign right to freedom. Sovereignty, 
however, means: supreme power—it is there- 
fore indivisible. Unity and balance within 
the state had been secured in Hungary by 
personalizing St. Stephen’s Crown and at- 
tributing to it the ownership of Hungarian 
sovereignty with the King and the Nation 
participating jointly in the Crown's owner- 
ship, as members ("membra Sacrae 
Coroane”) * 

This theory (in America it might be called 
a “doctrine”) was born in the early XII cen- 
tury. King Coloman (“the Booklover”) noted 
in 1103 that his treaty with the Doge of 
Venice “would have less validity unless it 
was concluded with the consent of the King- 
dom’s Council”.* Personal rule by the King 
has been alien thereafter and unacceptable 
to the Hungarian people. In contrast to west 
European practice, donation of land in 
Hungary could only be effected as a reward 
for public service (“Iusto servitio”, according 
to King Andrew II’s “Golden Bull”, Art. XVII 
of 1222) and not as a personal favor. 

In later centuries, landed aristocracy did 
gain more, but never exclusive influence on 
the conduct of state affairs; its power was 
never able, however, to eliminate the prin- 
ciple of constitutional government as incor- 
porated into the personification of the Holy 
Crown. This theory remained the source not 
only of the King’s sovereign power, but also 
of the people's inalienable right to freedom 
and self-determination. Political science, in 
modern times, has accepted the concept of 
“the state as a living organism.” The 
Hungarian people have never deviated from 
that concept. They have considered the State 
as a society, established in order to serve the 
welfare of the entire community. Personified, 
the Holy Crown is the owner of all the public 
power originally rooted in the nation and 
held jointly by the King and the people. Al- 
ways more than a symbol, the Crown during 
ten centuries also represented the statehood 
of Hungary and her sovereign independence 
from foreign nations. In 1440, the National 
Assembly of Hungary in its Manifesto already 
recognized the Holy Crown as a “Mystery”. 


WERBOCZY'S “TRIPARTITUM” 


This interpretation of the Holy Crown's 
sovereignty had been fully developed by the 
end of the XIVth century. Unquestionably, 
“the Kings of Hungary obtained loyalty of 
their subjects primarily because of the fidel- 
ity owed by them to the Crown.” * The famous 
jurist, Stephen Werböczy, in the beginning of 
the XVIth century (1517) did not formulate, 
but only compiled the principles and rules of 
the then existing Hungarian constitution, 
formed by custom, In his egregious work, the 
“Tripartitum,” based on accepted tradition, 
but not codified ever before, he defined the 
constitutional theory of the Holy Crown 
which upholds the irrevocable sovereignty of 
the King once he was crowned, but sets up 
the constitutional limits of his power also. 
St. Stephen's Crown remains the only source 
of power within the state: it confers sover- 
eignty but also vindicates absolute rule. The 
Holy Crown is not only the symbol of na- 
tional unity, it also owns all the land which 
forms “the territory of the Holy Crown.” The 
Crown also maintains, though sometimes 
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only in principle, the equality of rights 
among all noblemen (“una eademque 
nobilitas”) and actually prevented the 
aristocracy from legally setting up its rule 
over the lesser nobles as did happen in West- 
ern European feudal states.” King Ferdinand 
II, in 1635 (Art. XVIII) confirmed on the 
part of the Habsburg Dynasty Werbdéczy's 
statement that “legislative power belongs 
jointly to King and Parliament.” The Kings 
of Hungary ruled not alone “by the grace of 
God”, but with participation and consent of 
the nation also. The will of the Holy Crown 
has only been accepted as “the law of the 
land.” And “the law is binding also the King,” 
stated Werbiczy,’ as being the basic rule in 
the constitution. 


ABSOLUTISM REPUDIATED 


The “mystery” of the Holy Crown has not 
been derived from the medieval idea of the 
state (“Mysterium Christi’), but from the 
ancient Hungarian concept of divided sov- 
ereignty between King and Nation, held in 
indivisible unity by the Holy Crown. With 
the ascension of the Hadsburg Dynasty to the 
throne of Hungary (1529) valuable Western 
aid was secured against continuous Turkish 
invasions. But frictions also resulted from 
the difference between the Hungarian theory 
of the Holy Crown and the feudal concept of 
the monarch’s personal (absolute) power in 
his germanic proyinces. Attempts by the King 
at imposing similar absolute rules on Hun- 
gary have been consistently repelled by the 
Nation as contrary to the theory of the Holy 
Crown. 

Such was the fate of King Rudolph’s im- 
position in 1604 of Law XXII proclaimed by 
the King without the Nation’s consent which 
two years later in Art. 1 of the Vienna Peace 
Treaty was repudiated as null and void. The 
same fate befell Joseph II's entire reign 
when the laws of his regime were cancelled 
under his own signature. The Law X of 1790 
declared: “It is being recognized by His Maj- 
esty that in Hungary and her Associated 
Lands, the right to make laws, enforce and 
withdraw them remains a joint responsibility 
of the constitutionally crowned King and the 
estates convened in Parliament, and nothing 
can be imposed except through Parliament.” 
In 1462 the Great King Matthias I had al- 
ready proclaimed this principle and in 1741 
Queen Maria Theresa had also emphasized 
that supreme power of the King is power 
conferred on him by the Nation (“concessa 
protestas”), through the instrumentality of 
the Holy Crown. 


THE BASIC REFORM OF 1848 


The supreme power of the Holy Crown re- 
mained intact with the abolition of the no- 
bility’s privileges in 1848. Up to then, Hun- 
garians, who could trace back their ownership 
of land to original settlement or donation by 
the King, had been accepted as noblemen 
the Holy Crown. Thereafter, all Hungarian 
citizens became entitled to participate in 
that membership and to form jointly with 
the King, after he has been duly crowned, 
the entire Body of the Holy Crown (“totum 
corpus regni Sacrae Coronae") it being iden- 
tical with the Hungarian State. Since 1848, 
therefore, every Hungarian citizen could 
claim the rights and freedom reserved pre- 
viously for nobles only. At the end of the 
Second World War, however, the Soviet Union 
imposed on Hungary the dictatorship of the 
Proletariate. 

THE CORONATION 

Since the Holy Crown has been considered 
for centurles the personification of the State 
and of its sovereignty, the crowning of a 
King had become an indispensable condition 
for the King’s possession of royal powers. 
No law was needed to establish this postulate 
for an alert national conscience saw to it 
that the legality of the King’s rule be prop- 
erly established. The law passed in 1723 (the 
“Pragmatica Sanctio”) on the succession of 
the House of Habsburg-Lothringen to the 
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throne of Hungary, stipulated also that be- 
fore being crowned, the rightful heir to the 
throne issue a diploma and guarantee under 
oath to abide by the Constitution. The powers 
to sanction law and to confer donations were 
reserved—according to Werbéczy—only for 
the legally crowned King (‘‘rex legitime coro- 
natus"). Law IIT of 1790 also stipulated that 
“irrefusably” (“inomisse”) the King’s crown- 
ing must take place within six months from 
the heir’s accession to the throne, or else all 
his acts and orders shall lose validity. 


CONCLUSION 


Mindful of the veneration paid to St. 
Stephen’s Crown by Hungarians of all walks 
of life and every creed, there is unanimity 
among them that the last irreplaceable rem- 
nant of Hungary’s millenary constitution 
and her national sovereignty may not be ex- 
posed to seizure by the Soviet army. It is 
generally felt that the historical existence 
of the Hungarian nation is attached to the 
Crown's survival for which innumerable Hun- 
garian lives have been sacrificed during thou- 
sand years. The shattered sovereignty of the 
Hungarian state, the downtrodden freedom 
of its citizens, the confiscated independence 
of the nation, the entire destiny of Hungary 
sre being intimately tied in the Hungarian 
heart to the fate of the Holy Crown. 

Years ago, in 1955, the Department of 
State has given assurence® that it is “fully 
cognizant of the character and importance of 
St. Stephen’s Crown”, and that “as property 
of a special status held in trust by the United 
States authorities, the Crown of St. Stephen 
is being properly safeguarded under wholly 
secure conditions of custody,” and that fur- 
thermore any exigencies that might arise 
from some future action “cannot endanger or 
otherwise affect the safekeeping of the object 
[the Holy Crown] in any way.” The essence 
of this statement has been repeated recently 
by various spokesmen for the Department of 
State.” 

The present government in Budapest is 
being inescapably controlled by the Soviet 
Union. Handing over the Holy Crown to that 
government while Soviet troops are stationed 
in the country would be deeply resented as a 
breach of promise. It would cause lasting 
alienation from America among Hungarians 
all over the world. For no cogent reason it 
would be generally damaging to the good 
name of the United States government. 

Dr. Andras Pogany, President, Hungarian 
Freedom Fighters Federation. 

Dr. Tibor Eckhardt, Chairman, Coordinat- 
ing Committee of Hungarian Organizations 
in North America. 
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AMERICAN CITIZENS COMMITTEE To COMMEMO- 
RATE THE 15TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE HUN- 
GARIAN REVOLUTION 
October 23 of this year will mark the fif- 

teenth anniversary of the Hungarian Revolu- 
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tion of 1956. AlL- over America com- 
memorative programs are planned to pay 
tribute to the principles of basic human 
rights, freedom of speech, assembly and reli- 
gion, self determination for which thousands 
of Hungarians died. The guns of a foreign 
power indiscriminately killed strong and 
weak, soldiers and women, aged and infant. 

The American Citizens Committee to Com- 
memorate the Fifteenth Anniversary of the 
Hungarian Revolution respectfully urges you 
to remember the victims of an atheistic dic- 
tatorship by offering special prayers in the 
churches of your jurisdiction on Sunday, 
October 24th. 

Hungary, a traditionally Christian country, 
deserves our attention and we must not spare 
any effort to enhance the peaceful realization 
of the goals so eloquently expressed by that 
revolution. The unbearable binds incarcerat- 
ing the soul are still enforced by the Commu- 
nist rulers of Hungary. Just a few months ago 
several Catholic priests and laymen have 
been sentenced to long prison terms for the 
“crime” of unauthorized teaching of the 
Bible. The thousands of refugees arriving to 
the West are living testimony to the fact that 
Hungary and the Hungarians need our pray- 
ers. Please respond to our request and inform 
us about your plans and actions regarding 
the commemoration of this historic event 
and its victims. 

Respectfully yours, 
Frank HORTON. 


AMERICAN CITIZENS COMMITTEE TO COMMEM- 
ORATE THE 15TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE HUN- 
GARIAN REVOLUTION 
October marks the 15th anniversary of the 

Hungarian Revolution, the brave effort of 

the Hungarian people to cast off the yoke of 

communist domination inflicted upon them 

in the aftermath of World War II. 

The revolution which began in the 
streets of Budapest October 23, 1956 brought 
temporary freedom—until the Soviets 
brought in foreign troops and tanks for what 
became a blood bath. The revolution went 
underground and the communist hegemony 
survived. 

The weeks following the revolution saw 
thousands of Hungarians risk their lives in 
leaving their beloved country to find free- 
dom in western Europe and the United 
States. 

Today, Hungarian Americans are valued 
and productive citizens of every major Amer- 
ican city and the personal qualities that 
built a splendid nation in the heart of Eu- 
rope enrich America. 

The Congress has on many occasions 
drawn attention to the sacrifice and ideals 
of the revolution. On this anniversary the 
commemorative Citizens Committee is urg- 
ing the extension of the observance to the 
leading cities of our nation to demonstrate 
the indivisibility of freedom's spirit among 
Amercan and Hungarian people. 

On behalf of the Citizens Committee and 
your fellow Americans who are joining to 
honor the Hungarian revolution, I respect- 
fully urge you to proclaim October 23rd 
“Hungarian Freedom Fighters Day” in your 
community and to issue a proclamation to 
that effect for publication in the Congres- 
sional Record. 

Please joint in honoring the men, women 
and children who risked and lost so much 
in their battle to liberate Hungary from the 
forces of communist aggression. 

Sincerely, 
Frank Horton, Chairman, 


STATEMENT OF THE HUNGARIAN FREEDOM 
FIGHTERS FEDERATION OF THE 15TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION OF 
1956 
In the 1970's it is insufficient simply to at- 

tack or defend Communism. We must know 

it: what moral, economic, military forces, 
what psychological modes hold it together; 
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what new concepts, measures see the light 
of day, what sort of language the Commu- 
nists use, that is understood differently by 
them and by us. 

While there is no longer a single strong 
authoritarian leader who speaks for and 
rules over all Communists, with its present 
polycentrism, Communism presents an equal- 
ly great threat to free societies. The aim of 
Communism is still the domination of the 
world by elimination of free political sys- 
tems and their transformation into funda- 
mentally totalitarian Communist rule. The 
leaders of Communism reconfirm this goal 
day by day. 

Communist strategy, in order to achieve 
this goal mày have been changed. The nature 
of confrontation may be shifted from a 
primarily military arena to the ideological 
battlefield. We here in the West are much bet- 
ter prepared to cope with the articulate mili- 
tary threat than with the shapeless and 
deceptive tactics of ideological warfare. 

The realization of the consequences of 
nuclear warfare has increased the prudence 
of the Communists leaders, but has not made 
them any more ready to abide the U.N. Dec- 
laration of Human Rights or the Atlantic 
Charter than they did earlier. There is the 
problem of internal discontent in commu- 
nist countries, moreover, which makes the 
Soviets less adventurous; however the West 
has not tried to use this discontent to force 
the Communists to implement the very prin- 
ciples of the two mentioned documents and 
help restore self-determination among those 
nations which are deprived this right by their 
Soviet rulers. 

Instead a staunch refusal to exacerbate 
the problems has been expressed. One can- 
not ignore the dehumanizing, aggressive 
ideology of the Communist powers and their 
military institution which threaten the rest 
of the world. One cannot dream of coexist- 
ence and react only episodically to crises. 

Systematic long term planning—based on 
the U.N. Declaration of Human Rights and 
the Atlantic Charter—is needed to help hu- 
manize the governments of the oppressed 
nations and restore lost freedoms in coun- 
tries now occupied by foreign troops and 
foreign ideologies, 

A man who has been sitting too long in 
one position in his chair and has become stiff, 
has the right to change his position but not 
with the argument that he is doing it because 
the attitude of the chair has changed. Let 
us change policy, let us try new ways of 
finding better understanding between East 
and West! But not try to convince the world 
that Communism has changed because we 
did. For that is an illusion. And in politics 
one cannot fall for an illusion without loos- 
ing substance. 

Is there more convincing example of Soviet 
perfidy and perseverance than the Hungarian 
Revolution? Or the Berlin Wall, Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Russian writers in asylums? In 
1956, fifteen years ago Hungary and her peo- 
ple of ten million tried to end the shame- 
less double standard applied in international 
politics. To create reality from the myth of 
self determination they sacrificed their lives 
by the thousands, On November 4, 1956 the 
most principled, cleanest revolution of our 
century—Hungary's fight for freedom—was 
crushed by Red Starred tanks. A brave peo- 
ple and the great principle of self determina- 
tion were shockingly overrun and abandoned. 

Because of the complexity of international 
politics, and because of recurrent delusions, 
it is tempting to accept the status quo, argu- 
ing that not much can be done anyway, and 
that one must avoid an accidental nuclear 
war. But such quietistic approach assumes 
that the status quo is tolerable and just, 
which is simply not true. The international 
responsibilities incumbent on any great 
power cannot be avoided by the western gov- 
ernments, and thus they must creatively 
modify the situation in the direction of re- 
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storing lost freedoms and rectifying past in- 
justices. The tacit acceptance of the Com- 
munist two zone doctrine is erroneous and 
dangerous. 

Legislation of present conditions, prolon- 
gation of the status quo, seems particularly 
injurious to Hungary. 

The economic conditions were improved, 
the standard of living of the average Hun- 
garian increased in the past decade. 

The Revolution in 1956 was not fought 
over bread and butter issues. The essential 
issues rousing a whole nation in anger, sac- 
rificing its youth, its men and women are 
still there: The country is occuffied by So- 
viet troops, the government put in power by 
Russian tanks and condemned by sixteen 
U.N. Resolutions continues to deny the basic 
human rights to the Hungarian people. The 
basic demands of the nation are not fulfilled. 
The withdrawal of foreign military forces 
from Hungarian soil, the declaration of neu- 
trality and the establishment of a constitu- 
tional government through free elections 
with the participation of multiple parties 
representing multiple political and economic 
philosophies and interests, did not occur in 
the past fifteen years. 

On the fifteenth anniversary of the Hun- 
garian Revolution the Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters Federation is compelled to declare 
that the demands of the Hungarian people 
as they have been expressed during the Rev- 
olution are still unfulfilled. Hungary is still 
a dictatorship, a police state permeated by 
a network of informants assuring total con- 
trol over the people. The changes observed by 
naive tourists, eager reporters and short- 
sighted politicians are changes in outside 
appearance, changes in tactics and changes 
in the inessentials. The substance for which 
the revolution was fought is that Hungary 
is ruled by foreign ideals and occupied by 
foreign troops. Therefore we, Hungarian 
freedom fighters and other Hungarians liv- 
ing in the United States shall continue to 
work for a sovereign constitutionally estab- 


lished, free Hungry and for freedom for all 
oppressed peoples of the world! 
Dr. ANDRAS POGANY, 
President. 
ISTVAN B., GEREBEN, 
Co-President. 


LIBERATION BY COMMUNICATION 


(Text of Congressman Horton's remarks in 
his keynote address at the dinner commem- 
orating the 15th anniversary of the 1956 
Hungarian Revolution, National Press Club, 
Washington, D.C.) 

(Dinner sponsors: American Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Commemoration of the 15th 
Anniversary of the Hungarian Revolution, 
Congressman Frank Horton, Chairman; 
Hungarian Freedom Fighters Federation, Dr. 
Andras Pogany, President.) 

“.. . May a ray of hope reach our long 
tried people who at this moment endure the 
fifth day of bombs, shells, and flaming death, 
bearing witness, before God and the world, 
of their will to be free—a people whose sons 
are being dragged into slavery; whose child- 
dren, with their last breath cry “help” from 
wrecked homes, hospitals, and shelters; whose 
women stand before looted stores, facing 
stark famine. 

“Ardently I pray God to bless you and 
your people, Mr. President—to guard and 
guide America in gaining the common goal 
of peace and joy for a troubled world. May 
the Almighty grant that you thrive and 
wax strong. On the threshold of a happier 
future, I beg you not to forget—never to 
forget—this small gallant nation braving 
anguish and death in the cause of mankind.” 

With these words, Josef Cardinal Minds- 
zenty, Prince Primate of Hungary, wrote to 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower on Novem- 
ber 8, 1956. I could think of no man on 
earth whose words would be more appro- 
priate to open my remarks on the 15th an- 
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niversary of the Freedom Fighters revolution. 
No man, including those who died in that 
revolution, and including those who were 
exiled forever from their homeland, has made 
a greater sacrifice than Cardinal Mindszenty 
in the cause of his people and his church. 
the American legation in Budapest, as a 
hayen from certain death during the revolu- 
tion, Cardinal Mindszenty has now made an 
even greater sacrifice—imprisoning his soul 
and his freedom of expression in exchange 
for his personal freedom, and in exchange 
for a chance for the Pope to melt the ice 
that has frozen relations between Hungary 
and Rome for the past 15 years. 

While Cardinal Mindszenty may not, for 
the moment, be able to share with us his 
memories and his feelings about the people 
of Hungary, we can and we must turn to 
his words, spoken in the past, in commemo- 
rating this valiant try for freedom. 

The Cardinal's prayer for President Eisen- 
hower and the American people contains two 
vital and moving points. First, that Amer- 
ica thrive and be strong so that we can gain 
the common goal of peace and joy for man- 
kind; and second, that America not forget— 
never forget—the gallant and anguished na- 
tion of Hungary. 

How far have we come in seeking these 
goals since the Cardinal penned his letter 
in the dark days of early November, 1956? 
We have come far, yes, but by no means far 
enough. 

We have gone through years of anguished 
debate about whether the United States, at 
a moment when it enjoyed unquestioned 
military superiority in the world, could have, 
or should have used its strength to face down 
the threat of the Russian bloodbath. We have 
gone through years of unsuccessful effort to 
keep the question of Soviet occupation and 
stifling of Hungary and other nations of 
Eastern Europe before the United Nations. 

But where are we today? What is the status 
of America’s progress toward fulfilling Car- 
dinal Mindszenty’s goal of bringing peace 
and joy to a troubled world? 

For those who long to turn the clock back 
to 1956, for those who wish we could return 
to the day when the seams of world order 
were held together almostly solely by unques- 
tioned American military superiority and by 
the presence of thousands of U.S. troops en- 
circling the communist world, we have not 
come far enough. 

For those who see opportunity for improv- 
ing the plight of communist peoples through 
other than military means, however, we have 
come very far indeed. No man or woman who 
is familiar with the awesome nuclear power 
that has been amassed by the Soviets and 
ourselves can believe that the solution to 
freeing the minds and lives of the captive 
peoples lies in a military confrontation be- 
tween us and the Russians. None of us should 
seek the sacrifice of this entire planet as 
the price for any goal! 

I think most of us are able to discern the 
international realities of the 1970's, and per- 
ceive how they differ from the stark, cold war 
days of the mid-1950's. I think that President 
Nixon captured the essence of present reali- 
ties when he made his acceptance speech at 
the Miami convention in August of 1968. 
There he stated that it would be his goal to 
seek a generation of peace. He stated that this 
would have to be achieved by ending the 
era of confrontation—very dangerous con- 
frontation—between the superpowers of the 
earth. He states that the generation of peace 
would be ushered In by what he called an 
era of negotiation, but he very forcefully 
made the point that such an era could only 
succeed if America is negotiating from a 
position of strength, not of weakness. 

There are many in this nation, and many 
in this room who, because of their bitter ex- 
periences with the comnrunists, and their 
justifiable distrust of communist leaders— 
based on the lessons of history—shudder at 
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the thought of any meaningful negotiation 
with the communist world. In the years of 
the 1940's and 1950's, we could well afford to 
deal with the communist world on our own 
terms, Our military superiority in Europe, in 
the Near East, in the Pacific and in South- 
east Asia, as well as at home, even per- 
mitted us the luxury of virtually denying the 
existence of Communist China and her 750,- 
000,000 people. 

In the world of the 1970’s, however, we can- 
not base the foreign policy of free nations or 
of our own nation on the world as we wish it 
were. If our policies are to be successful, 
they must be based on the realities of our 
world as it is today—whether these realities 
are popular or unpopular, Only in this way 
can we hope to change these realities, and to 
have a say in how they will change. 

These are tumultuous days for those who 
do not want to see changed the policies and 
the assumptions of world order which ex- 
isted in 1956. For in these months, the free 
world is undergoing an accelerated evolution 
into reality. Until a short time ago, America 
was clinging to the military, political and 
economic foreign policies which had been 
forged for use in the post-war era. America 
and her leaders were reluctant to shed their 
image of a world led and dominated by Amer- 
ica alone—to shed their image of an America 
which was wealthy enough to carry on her 
shoulders all of their burdens for economic 
development of the war-torn nations of Eu- 
rope and the Pacific, and strong enough 
to shoulder the defense of those nations 
against communism. 

President Nixon has seen that in order 
to enter the era of negotiation from a posi- 
tion of strength, we will have to assess our 
own strengths and weaknesses as realisti- 
cally and as pragmatically as our adversaries 
do. He perceived that the assumptions of the 
post-war era will have to be adjusted to the 
realities of today, if, indeed, we are to attain 
a true position of strength. 

As a result, we have seen major changes 
in American economic and military foreign 
policies. The Nixon Doctrine states that the 
area defense alliances of the post-war era 
must quickly evolve into true defense part- 
nerships—with each ally bearing his fair 
share of the expense and the manpower and 
hardware burden of defending his own re- 
gion. The Doctrine recognizes the need to 
view NATO, for example, as our adversaries 
view it. If NATO were to remain an alli- 
ance which is almost completely dependent 
on American military power and American 
money, its true defenses against Commu- 
nism in Europe and the Mediterranean 
would be strong in name only. As long as 
NATO allies feel completely free to scorn 
American policies at the same time they 
enjoy the luxury of life behind an American 
military shield, then there is no true 
strength to this alliance, or to any other 
alliance which is based on the same empty 
pronouncements of strength. 

If the communists realize this, we must 
realize it ourselyes, and we and our allies 
must be willing to make the hard decisions 
needed to give real strength and partner- 
ship to these alliances, The way to do this 
is not by unilaterally withdrawing American 
military support from these alliances, but 
by encouraging and even coercing our allies 
to pull their share of the weight. 

I think that the President has withstood 
great pressures from people wanting to iso- 
late America militarily and economically. 
While he, along with many of us in the 
Congress have sought to cut the fat from 
America’s military establishment and de- 
fense budget, we have taken, and must con- 
tinue to take great care not to cut the 
muscle and bone from our defenses. To do 
so would be to put us in a position of 
weakness at the crucial time when we need 
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& position of strength from which to nego- 
tiate. 

The same can be said for our new eco- 
nomic policies. How long, ladies and gentle- 
men, have our trading partners in the free 
world refused to relinquish the favored treat- 
ment they were given in the 1940's and 
1950's as worn-torn nations suffering the 
aftermath of World War II? Originally, their 
trade barriers were erected to protect their 
slowly developing economies, while they re- 
built from the ruins of war. At the same 
time, Uncle Sam, who had nearly all of the 
gold and a huge trade surplus could afford 
to pursue the principles of freetrade, while 
our trading partners licked their wartime 
wounds behind the shield of economic pro- 
tectionism and American military strength. 

After negotiation failed, and while Amer- 
ica’s economy grew weaker and weaker, our 
President finally was forced to take drastic 
and unilateral action to set economic policies 
which are in line with the realities of the 
1970's. Germany, France, and Japan are no 
longer war-torn, developing economies. They 
are modern, efficient and productive econo- 
mies, well able to compete with an American 
industrial plant, which in many areas is older, 
less efficient and more costly than theirs. The 
President has given our trading partners a 
stark and simple choice. Either they demon- 
strate willingness to understand America’s 
economic problems, as we have understood 
theirs for the past 26 years, either they co- 
operate in establishing a realistic world eco- 
nomic order which can benefit all of us, or 
we will pursue policies that will severely 
limit their access to lucrative American con- 
sumer markets. 

Imposing a unilateral 10% surcharge on 
imports and removing the gold-backing of 
the dollar are drastic steps. But they may be 
what is needed to forge economic partner- 
ships in the free world that are truly strong. 

Again, we must be willing to see our 
strengths and weaknesses as our adversaries 
see them. The Soviets know that America 
cannot continue to support huge military 
operations abroad and pursue international 
economic policies that will drain our produc- 
tivity and our wealth, and still provide the 
resources needed to solve the domestic prob- 
lems of the American people—problems that 
must be solved if we are to be a strong 
nation in any true sense. 

We must see these realities and must make 
the difficult adjustments to meet them head- 
on. I think the result will be a free world 
which is far more formidable an adversary 
to world communism than the world in 
which we live today. It will be more formi- 
dable because all free peoples will be in it to- 
gether, gaining equal benefits, and shoulder- 
ing equal burdens. 

This is my concept of the position of 
strength which the free world must find 
itself in before we can undertake the era of 
negotiation that is beginning now. Speak- 
ing as a Member of Congress, I am pleased 
to see that we are, at last, facing up to these 
realities. 

Early in my remarks I asked the question— 
how far have we come in seeking the two 
goals which Cardinal Mindszenty expressed 
in his prayer for President Eisenhower 15 
years ago? My answer to the first goal—that 
America thrive and be strong, so we can be 
ready to gain the common goal of peace for 
mankind—is a very hopeful answer tonight. 
As I said earlier, we have made some prog- 
ress, but have not come far enough. There 
is still a danger of communist expansion 
into third world nations. Today, both Cuba 
and Chile in the Western Hemisphere are 
under communist rule, Laos and Cambodia 
are precariously balanced on the brink of 
communist takeover, while South Vietnam 
seems better able to defend itself against 
communism than at any time in the past 
two decades. 
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Of course, the Cardinal's first goal is far 
from fulfilled. The peoples of Hungary, East- 
ern Europe, the Soviet Union, the People’s 
Republic of China and other nations are 
still under the yoke of totalitarianism. 

But I believe an important step has been 
taken toward this goal. Instead of pursuing 
policies founded on delusion and the reali- 
ties of the past, we are now pursuing poli- 
cies that can prepare us for the era we are 
entering. 

I welcome this progress in meeting the 
first goal with a very strong warning that we 
cannot succeed if we ignore the Cardinal's 
second goal. That is that America and the 
free world not forget—never forget—what 
the people of Hungary fought and died for 
in 1956. 

I am not at all happy with the progress 
we are making toward fulfilling the Cardi- 
nal’s second goal. 

Just as it is vital that we know ourselves, 
our strengths and weaknesses as our adver- 
sary knows them, we must also know and 
understand the strengths and weaknesses of 
our adversary. Our people must understand 
these realities too, and must never be al- 
lowed to forget them. 

The goal of liberating the spirits and the 
lives of Hungarians and other peoples liv- 
ing under communism is not going to be 
obtained through military confrontation or 
war. 

The possibility of liberation by the sword 
is too doubtful, and the costs to mankind are 
too great to pursue policies of liberation 
with bombs and guns. 

Our task is more complex than mounting 
a physical invasion with tanks, planes and 
troops. We must instead take the other road. 
We must pursue the liberation of oppressed 
peoples with ideas, with exposure and with 
communication. This kind of liberation is 
not as heroic, as dramatic or as quick to 
come by as are military onslaughts. But 
the results of liberation by communication 
can be far more lasting and more beneficial 
to the well-being and freedom of mankind. 

This must be the ultimate goal of Amer- 
ica as she enters the era of negotiation with 
Moscow and Peking. But this goal will not 
be achieved if our only preparation is to 
strengthen ourselves militarily and econom- 
ically. We must be ready in spirit and in the 
understanding and education of our own 
people as well. 

Today, we are woefully lacking in this 
kind of preparation. 

The experience of Vietnam, and the trage- 
dies of racial conflict here and elsewhere 
in the world have weakened the free spirit 
of the American people. At a time when the 
free institutions of our own nation are un- 
der severe attack from both the right and 
left, we have indeed, forgotten the lessons 
of Hungary, and of October 23rd, 1956. 

Today, the young people in our own coun- 
try, at the same time they are asking prob- 
ing questions about improving freedom in 
America, are not raising questions about 
the plight of human freedom in the com- 
munist world. Too many Americans see com- 
munism only as an academic philosophy. 
They see it as an ideal economic system 
where wealth is to be distributed equally 
according to the needs of all people. They 
see the social and economic aspects of com- 
munist theory without remembering to ques- 
tion and deplore the political and military 
aspects of communist totalitarianism. 

When the communists come to the nego- 
tiating table, they will come with a full un- 
derstanding of our system and of our peo- 
ple. They are treated daily to accounts of 
conflicts within our country and the free 
world. Our freedom of expression and free- 
dom of the press does not permit us to hide 
these truths from them. 

I fear that our people will not be as well 
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prepared to understand communism and to- 
talitarianism. We as a nation have largely 
forgotten the lessons of the Berlin wall. We 
have forgotten why freedom fighters battled 
Soviet tank troops with sticks and stones. 
We don’t take the time to envision what it 
would be like to live in a nation surrounded 
by gun towers, barbed wire and mine-fields. 
We pass lightly over news articles about So- 
viet oppression of Jews and other minorities. 
We read and then forget accounts of artists 
and writers being condemned to mental In- 
stitutions in Russia for daring to express 
themselves freely—daring to dissent from the 
communist line. 

Some Americans feel that In order to have 
hope for world peace through negotiation 
with the communists, we must somehow 
think nice thoughts about communism, that 
we must play down the suppression of hu- 
man freedom that occurs behind communist 
borders. 

It has become so unfashionable to speak 
up about the human aspects of communism 
that Americans who feel deeply about com- 
munist oppression have too often been des- 
ignated as fanatics or right-wingers. We saw 
a sad example of this In American newspa- 
pers this week. Press accounts of the unfor- 
tunate and deplorable attack that was made 
on Premier Kosygin in Ottawa, labeled the 
Hungarian Freedom Fighters Federation as a 
quote, “right-wing group.” I totally reject 
such a label, and you should reject it. Are 
the freedom fighters right wing because they 
lived under communism and fought to free 
themselves? Are they right wing because 
they want the world to know what life under 
communism is like? 

This convenient kind of labeling is dan- 
gerous to our society. I am very far from 
being right wing, or even a conservative Con- 
gressman, Yet, I have been fighting for nine 
years in Congress and in my home commu- 
nity to make Americans think about the 
meaning of communism from the standpoint 
of human freedom. 

On the first day of every Congress I have 
served in, I have introduced a bill to create 
a special committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to examine our foreign policy from 
a standpoint that takes self-determination 
into account. At first, my resolution called 
for a Select Committee on Captive Nations. 
But that phrase has become so unpopular in 
Official Washington that this year, for the 
first time, I introduced a resolution to cre- 
ate a Committee on Self-Determination, 
hoping it would gain more acceptance. The 
purpose of this committee would not be to 
advocate foreign policies that seek to lib- 
erate communist nations, or any other na- 
tions militarily. Instead, it would take a good, 
hard look at whether or not our foreign 
policies are in line with the goal of self- 
determination of peoples. It would examine 
our relations with not only communist gov- 
ernments, but rightist military dictator- 
ships as well, from that standpoint. 

In addition I have made it a point to par- 
ticipate each year in the celebration of Cap- 
tive Nation’s week. I have on hundreds of 
occasions, spoken on the floor of the House 
to point out the miseries of people living un- 
der communist rule. Last year at this time, 
I entered into the Congressional Record a 
detailed account of a new passport regulation 
which was promulgated under the Kadar 
regime. I wanted to let the American peo- 
ple know that this regulation is not a loosen- 
ing of freedom of travel for Hungarians, In- 
stead, it is a sinister tool seeking to dis- 
credit and punish the families of those Hun- 
garians who have left Hungary, and who 
dare to speak out about oppression in that 
country. 

As you know, each year, under both Pres- 
ident Johnson and President Nixon, the Pres- 
idential proclamation of Captive Nations 
Week is worded more softly and more subtly, 
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and is given less and less publicity. Why? 
Are we afraid to tell our own people what 
life under communism is like? Are we afraid 
that this will ruffie the feathers of 
communist leaders? Are we afraid that 
we will, by telling the truth, be encouraging 
resistance to these regimes at home and 
abroad? I think these are exactly the rea- 
sons that communist oppression is down- 
played by our diplomats and our govern- 
ment leaders. For the same reason, it was 
impossible for our American Citizens Com- 
mittee to commemorate the 15th Anniver- 
sary to get a member of the Cabinet to agree 
to serve as an honorary chairman. Why, when 
the Speaker of the House, the Minority Lead- 
er of the House and two distingiushed Sen- 
ators, including the Chairman of the Repub- 
lican Party are willing to associate them- 
selves with this commemoration, should the 
Federal executive branch be taking all pains 
to avoid this event? 

Commemorating the revolution does not 
mean that America gives support to any exile 
or revolutionary government of captive 
countries. It merely means that we will not 
permit ourselves to forget Cardinal Mind- 
szenty’s second goal. 

If our diplomats feel that in order to con- 
duct successful relations and negotiations 
with the communists, we must try to forget 
about the events of 1956, and the events of 
1968 in Czechoslovakia, I think they are sadly 
mistaken. 

I do not notice, on the part of the com- 
munists, any attempt to downplay their 
steady diet of anti-imperialist, anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda. They do not seem to feel 
the need to tell their people how wonderful 
we Americans are in order to prepare for 
negotiations with us. 

On the contrary, I would like to recall a 
television broadcast I saw just this past 
Thursday evening. The CBS program, 
“Sixty-minutes” carried an excellent inter- 
view with a noted Chinese author, Dr. Han 
Suyin, who had just returned from a seven- 
week visit to Peking, and from talks with 
Cho En Lai. She is a personal friend of many 
Chinese communist leaders, and is in sym- 
pathy with their regime. 

She was asked whether the Chinese would 
take down the huge anti-imperialist posters 
which are plentiful in every Chinese city, so 
as not to embarrass President Nixon when 
he visits China next year. Her reply is one 
which contains an important lesson for the 
people and leaders of America. 

She said it was important to the Chinese 
people that the President see them as they 
really are. She saw no need to hide from him 
the strong differences between their system 
and the American system. She said that 
negotiation and co-existence do not mean 
that Chinese have to change their opinion 
about capitalism or imperialism. 

In order for us to negotiate and co-exist 
peacefully with communism, should it be 
necessary for us to forget our own principles 
of individual rights and human freedom? 
May we not decry and publicly deplore the 
oppression of human beings by totalitarian 
rulers in the world? I say we can, and we 
must! 

If we permit ourselves to forget the second 
goal of Mindszenty’s prayer, then we will 
weaken the position of free men at the nego- 
tiating tables. Then we will be unprepared 
and unable to liberate anyone with ideas, 
with communication. 

We have too much to be proud of as free 
men. We have no reason to pay lip service to, 
or to speak softly about oppression or about 
principles we abhor. 

This is why, my friends, we must not al- 
low our government to return to the Kadar 
regime, the crown of St. Stephen. This sym- 
bol of legitimate constitutional government 
has lived for a thousand years in the minds 
of all Hungarians. It remains a symbol of 
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government of the people, by the people and 
for the people of Hungary. Should our diplo- 
mats pretend that there is no oppression to- 
day in Hungary? Should they use the holy 
crown as a bargaining tool to win some small 
economic concessions or to smooth over our 
bi-lateral relations? 

The answer is obvious, and it is no. Frank- 
ly, I think that Congressman Hogan, Con- 
gressman Scherle and others in Congress 
have been successful in conveying to the 
President and to the Secretary of State, our 
strong feeling that the crown should not be 
returned until there is significant improve- 
ment in the personal freedom of the people 
of Hungary. I will continue to voice this po- 
sition, and voice it strongly, and I call upon 
you and upon all Americans not to permit 
the degradation of this holy crown into a 
crass diplomatic bargaining tool. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we, on the Amer- 
ican Citizens Committee have made it our 
primary goal to motivate Americans—all 
Americans—to speak up about the lack of 
freedom in the Communist world. Our ef- 
forts can help to insure that America never 
forgets the lessons of Hungary in 1956. We 
have persuaded governors, mayors and clergy- 
men throughout this country to speak out 
openly in commemorating this 15th anni- 
versary. 

But this goal will not be reached if we only 
attend to it every five years. We must not 
wait until the 20th anniversary to change the 
image of communism in America. 

For if we are to accomplish any degree 
of liberation by communication, we must not 
ourselves be afraid to communicate. If we do 
not publicly and frequently accentuate the 
differences between freedom and communism, 
as well as the areas where there is oppor- 
tunity for negotiation, then any negotiations 
will be empty and fruitless. 

Just as I have joined the fight in Congress 
to keep the voices of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty ringing in the ears of com- 
munist rulers and their peoples, we must 
fight to keep the spirit of human freedom 
alive in the free world. 

Yes, we have made excellent progress 
toward reaching the first goal of Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s prayer. But we have lost ground 
in assuring that America will not forget— 
never forget, the symbolic lessons of Hungary 
in 1956. 

Let us regain that lost ground. Let us 
accept the realities of today’s world, and 
throw off the illusions of the past as we 
prepare to deal from strength. But let us 
recognize that no amount of military or eco- 
nomic strength can accomplish true peace, 
unless we are unafraid to speak up for what 
we stand for. 

Thank you. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as a co- 
chairman of the American Citizens Com- 
mittee to Commemorate the 15th Anni- 
versary of the Hungarian Revolution, I 
take pride and a special degree of pleas- 
ure in introducing this resolution and 
hope that it will receive speedy and fa- 
vorable consideration. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND), I ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement by him 
on the custody of St. Stephen’s Crown 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR THURMOND 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, fifteen years 
ago the people of Hungary rose up against 
their oppressors in what was to be a short- 


lived act of desperation. The hearts of the 
world went out to the heroic Hungarian peo- 
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ple, but unfortunately no tangible support 
was forthcoming. 

It is particularly regrettable that even the 
United States did not offer material aid to 
the short-lived hope of freedom, even though 
it was widely believed that we had directly 
encouraged the Hungarians to take the fate- 
ful steps. 

As an American it is not easy to look back 
upon those days, Our nation was occupied 
with other things among those weeks and our 
domestic concerns caused us to look the other 
way while people died and the Soviet tanks 
rolled into Budapest. It is too late now to 
make amends for our failure to act. We 
opened our doors to the refugees and we keep 
alive their hopes for freedom, but we can 
never fully compensate for our omission and 
our failure to respond at the historic mo- 
ment. 

At the present time the U.S. is engaged in 
a series of negotiations with the Communist 
government of Hungary leading to the settle- 
ment of the outstanding claims and counter- 
claims of the two governments. Many of the 
issues under consideration are the various as- 
sets which the United States obtained as a 
result of the outcome of World War II. Other 
matters were also discussed. The resolution 
of such items would obviously be of consid- 
erable diplomatic value and be a great aid 
to the conduct of relations with the Hun- 
garian government. 

However, we must not confuse the conduct 
of such discussions with our hopes for an im- 
provement in the state of freedom within the 
Hungarian nation. The mere settlement of 
such domestic claims is little evidence that 
the people of Hungary are any freer than 
they were in 1956 when the tanks rolled into 
Budapest. 

Tt was only one month ago that the Prince 
Primate of Hungary, Josef Cardinal Minds- 
zenty ended a fifteen-year protest in the U.S. 
Embassy in Budapest and was taken to free- 
dom and exile. There are those who mistaken- 
ly regard this as a concession by the Hun- 
garain government; but if we examine the 
situation closely, we see that it is just the 
opposite. It is in effect, a concession to the 
Hungarian government. 

I am sure many of us have forgotten the 
details of Cardinal Mindszenty’s trial in 1949, 
but it would be a good thing to go back and 
examine the allegations made in that trial 
and the conduct of the Hungarian govern- 
ment. Nor must we forget that the Hungarian 
Minister of Interior during that period was 
nome other than Janos Kadar, the same man 
who rules Hungary in the top job today. As 
Minister of the Interlor, Kadar had responsi- 
bility for control of the people and it was 
his ministry that gave the order for the 
Cardinal's arrest, that conducted the inter- 
rogation with all of its intended inhuman 
indignities, which staged the trial, and which 
maintained him in prison until those fateful 
days in October of 1956. 

It was a typical Communist show trial. 
There was no cross examination of witnesses; 
no right to independent counsel; and no 
chance to dispute the definition of the trea- 
son allegations. As a matter of fact, when 
the smears and false rhetoric are stripped 
away from that trial, we see that the real 
charge against Cardinal Mindszenty was that 
he stood for dignity and human rights and 
for the legitimate successor of the soy- 
ereignty of the Hungarian people, In his role 
as Prince Primate, he would have been re- 
sponsible in normal times for appointing an 
interim government until the legal succes- 
sion was determined. He would have been, in 
effect, the regent ruling Hungary. 

As we know, those were tumultuous times. 
Freedom never really had a chance in Hun- 
gary with the imposed coalition government 
in which the Communists gradually forced 
all of their opponents to leave political life, 
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and indeed, in many cases, to flee the coun- 
try. It was a government which usurped 
power and was imposed with the presence of 
the Soviet troops which remained behind 
when the token force of British and Ameri- 
can troops left. 

Cardinal Mindszenty, therefore, looked for- 
ward to the days when the tyranny which 
was slowly squeezing human rights out of 
Hungary would collapse, perhaps caught up 
in the tensions and counter-tensions of the 
cold war. No evidence was ever offered that 
the Cardinal worked against the government 
but merely that he maintained the hopes 
that his historic role might somehow be re- 
asserted and that someday, with the help of 
the American authorities, he would deliver 
the historic crown of St. Stephen into the 
hands of a free government. 

For this Cardinal Mindszenty was tortured 
and imprisoned. If we examine the record we 
find that he actually did write to the US. 
Minister in Budapest, Seldin Chapin, and 
urged that St. Stephen's Crown not be given 
to the Communist regime; but that if the 
U.S. gave up custody, it should be given to 
the Vatican from whence it had come 1,000 
years ago. 

Indeed, that was Cardinal Mindszenty’s 
opinion then; and it was considered treason 
to deny the legitimacy of a Communist im- 
posed government. For this he suffered seven 
years in prison, because he never changed 
his mind on the illegitimacy of the Com- 
munist government. After a few days of 
freedom in October of 1956, he entered the 
American Embassy and sought sanctuary so 
he could remain in Budapest as the symbol 
of legitimacy, sovereignty and freedom. His 
very presence there in Budapest was a living 
accusation against his oppressor. Far from 
being an imprisonment, it was a small area 
of freedom and his people knew it. The 
Cardinal, therefore, was an acute embarrass- 
ment to the Communist government. His 
historic position never changed. He still did 
not consider the Communist government 
worthy of the crown of St. Stephen and to 
think such thoughts even in Hungary today 
is treason by Communist definition. 

One month ago, Cardinal Mindszenty va- 
cated the U.S. Embassy in Budapest. We 
know it was not his desire to leave. He pre- 
ferred to remain as an accuser from the very 
heart of the Communist capital. Yet the 
Communist government was anxious for him 
to leave and the U.S. cooperated in his re- 
moval. 

It is a mistake, therefore, to say that 
Cardinal Mindszenty was freed. On the con- 
trary, he gained none of his political rights 
back again. If Cardinal Mindszenty were 
truly free he could walk about the streets 
of Budapest and speak about human rights 
and the legitimate succession of human 
sovereignty. And if the Hungarian people 
were free they could listen to him and argue 
with him and follow him if they chose. 

So on this anniversary of the courageous 
days of the Hungarian people, let us be 
thankful at least that he can still be the 
living accuser of the illegitimate oppressors 
of his people. St. Stephen's crown remains in 
the custody of the United States and hope- 
fully there it will remain. The U.S. State 
Department has said repeatedly that it has 
no present plans for the return of the crown 
and that any such action should take place 
in circumstances and at a time appropriately 
marked by some further substantial involve- 
ment in the atmosphere and course of our 
relations with Hungary. 

I think that the government of Hungary 
should be warned that the crown cannot be 
returned in the middie of a deteriorating 
situation, such as indicated by the ouster of 
Cardinal Mindszenty, and by the Kadar 
regime's rigid denial of his political rights 
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and fundamental freedoms. I think that the 
government of Hungary should take note 
that the American people have lately entered 
into a new mood. They haye grown impatient 
of the shoddy treatment of the United States 
and of the people who stand up for Western 
civilization. They are not about to accept 
the idea that freedom can be extinguished 
by a majority vote. Let us, therefore, be 
thankful that the holy crown of St. Stephen 
remains in our safekeeping and let it remain 
until Hungary is once more free. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1971—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO, 559 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, today 
on behalf of myself and Senators 
HARTKE, KENNEDY, JAVITS, BROOKE, STAF- 
FORD, MUSKIE, HUMPHREY, JACKSON, HART, 
GRAVEL, MONDALE, TUNNEY, BAYH, MET- 
CALF, PASTORE, HUGHES, CRANSTON, and 
Moss, we announce the formation of a 
coalition to support welfare reform. 

The present welfare system can no 
longer be tolerated. It has robbed Ameri- 
cans of dignity, provided inadequate 
benefits, encouraged recipients to re- 
main on the welfare rolls, and drained 
State financial coffers to such an extent 
that almost half of the States have been 
forced to cut back benefit levels. 

It is time to enact welfare reform now. 
In the past months we have been work- 
ing toward that end. Now we are seek- 
ing grassroots support from every seg- 
ment of American society. 

The proposal we will be introducing 
in the Senate in the form of an amend- 
ment to H.R. 1 has been developed in 
cooperation with a bipartisan group of 
Senators, Governors under the leader- 
ship of Gov. Francis Sargent of Massa- 
chusetts, mayors, county leaders, and 
welfare administrators. It has the sup- 
port of the League of Women Voters, the 
AFL-CIO, UAW, Common Cause, and 
other labor and social welfare organiza- 
tions. 

The legislation is modeled after Pres- 
ident Johnson's report on income main- 
tenance programs and President Nixon’s 
family assistance plan, It assures that no 
recipient would receive less under wel- 
fare reform than he is now getting. And 
it provides a minimum $3,000 Federal 
payment level to a family of four. By 
1976 families would receive no less than 
an income equal to the poverty level. The 
bill also provides improved work incen- 
tives, streamlined and fair administra- 
tion and major fiscal relief for the States. 
By 1976 all State costs for welfare would 
be assumed by the Federal Government. 

While support for our proposal has 
been broad, no legislation can be en- 
acted unless the administration makes a 
real commitment to fight for welfare re- 
form now. 

Welfare reform cannot be passed 
without the joint support of Senators 
such as those sponsoring my legislation 
today and the White House. 

I am prepared to assist the admin- 
istration in pressing this matter. 

The alternative to welfare reform is a 
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future of unfulfilled promises for 25 mil- 
lion Americans living in poverty condi- 
tions, their children assured of a lifetime 
cycle of welfare, malnutrition, and sick- 
ness. 

For these Americans and for welfare 
reform the future must be now. I call on 
President Nixon to put the full weight of 
his authority behind immediate enact- 
ment of welfare reform. Letters and tel- 
egrams of support for our amendment 
are already reaching our office from 
States all across the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing exhibits be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

Exhibit 1: List of supporters. 

Exhibit 2: Description of amendments 
and comparison with H.R. 1. 

Exhibit 3: Federal costs under current 
law, H.R. 1 and Ribicoff amendments. 

Exhibit 4: State by State fiscal relief 
under H.R. 1 and Ribicoff amendments. 

Exhibit 5: Statements of support. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hubert Humphrey (D.- 


Birch Bayh (D.-Ind.). 


John Pastore (D.-R.I.). 
Harold Hughes (D.-Iow 


Deane Davis (R.-Vt.). 


Frank Licht (R.-R.1.). 
Milton Shapp (D.-Pa.). 


ExHIBTT 1 
List or SUPPORTERS 

SUPPORT FOR NEW WELFARE AMENDMENTS 

Senators 
*Abe Ribicoff (D.-Conn.). 
*Vance Hartke (D.-Ind. 
*Edward Kennedy (D.-Mass.). 
*Jacob Javits (R.-N.Y.). 
*Edward Brooke (R.-Mass.). 
*Robert Stafford (R.-Vt). 
Edmund Muskie (D.-Me.). 


Henry Jackson (D.-Wash.). 
Philip Hart (D.-Mich.). 
Mike Gravel (D.-Alaska). 
Walter Mondale (D.-Minn.). 
John Tunney (D.-Calif. 


Lee Metcalf (D.-Mont.)}. 


Alan Cranston (D.-Calif.) . 
Governors 

Francis Sargent (R.-Mass.). 

Walter Peterson (R.-N.H.). 


Kenneth Curtis (D.-Me. 
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Marvin Mandel (D.-Md.). 

John Gilligan (D.-Ohio). 

Tom McCall (R.-Ore.). 

Pat Lucey (D.-Wisc.). 

Cecil Andrus (D.-Idaho). 

William Milliken (R.-Mich.). 

John Burns (D.-Hawaii). 

Forrest Anderson (D.-Mont.). 

*Original copsonsors. 

Mayors 

John Lindsay (D.-N.Y.) representing the 
National League of Cities/U.S. Conference of 
Mayors. 


). 


Minn.). 
County leaders 
National Association of Counties. 
Organizations 
League of Women Voters. 
Common Cause. 
AFL-CIO. 
United Auto Workers. 
American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees. 
National Associaton of Social Workers. 
American Public Welfare Association. 
American Jewish Committee. 
American Association of University Women. 
Council for Community Action. 
B’Nai Brith Women. 
Americans for Democratic Action. 
National Conference of Catholic Charities. 


). 


a). 


J- 


EXHIBIT 2 


DESCRIPTION OF AMENDMENTS AN 


D COMPARISON WiTH H.R. 1 


1. PAYMENT LEVELS 


Ribicoff 
(a) No beneficiary would receive less than he or she is now 
receiving. 
(b) Initial federal payment level of $3000 for a family of four. 
(c) Each year payment levels would increase until by 1976 no 
recipient would receive less than the poverty level adjusted an- 
nually for rises in the cost of living. 


H.R. 1 


(a) No such protection. 


(b) Permanent federal payment level of $2400. 
(c) No increase in federal payment above $2400. 


2. STATE SUPPLEMENTATION 


(a) States whose welfare payment plus food stamp benefits exceed 
the income levels set by this bill would be required to make supple- 
mental payments. The federal government would pay 30% of these 
supplemental payments, 


(a) No requirement that states maintain current cash payment 
re or add value of food stamps. Supplementation would be 
optional. 


3. STATE FISCAL RELIEF 


(a) Over the poe five years no state would have to pay more 
than 90%, 75%, 50%, 25% and 0% of its calendar 1971 public as- 
sistance costs. ones by 1976, the welfare program would be fully 
federalized. 

(b) In addition, those states which have to supplement the ba- 
sic federal payment would receive 30% matching payment from 
the federal government. 

4. IMPROVED WORK 


(a) The working poor would be allowed to retain $720 plus 40% 
of any additional income without loss of benefits. Additionally, the 
Secretary would be required to carry out tests of various earnings 
disregards to develop an optimal work incentive. 

(b) Provision of at least 300,000 public service jobs. 

(c) All job referrals would have to be at the prevailing wage 
rate but in no case less than the federal minimum wage. 

(d) Mothers with children under age 6 would be exempt from 
work registration requirements and no recipient would be required 
to undergo work training unless suitable child care and a job fol- 
lowing that training were available. 

(e) $1.5 billion would be made available for child care services 
under the program established by HEW pursuant to law. 


(a) States protected only against increased costs over calendar 
1971 expenditures. 


(b) No federal contribution toward state supplemental payments. 


INCENTIVES 


(a) The working poor would be allowed to retain $720 plus one- 
third of any additional income without loss of benefits, 


(b) Provision of 200,000 public service jobs. 

(c) Referrals to jobs could be at wages as low as three-quarters of 
the federal minimum wage ($1.20/hour). 

(d) Mothers with children over age 3 would be required to reg- 
ister for work. 


(e) $700 million for day care. 


5. ELIGIBILITY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Ribicoff 


(a) Eligibility would incluđe single individuals and childless 
couples. 
(b) Eligibility based on current need. 


(c) Procedural changes to assure due process, including right to 
counsel, notice, hearing, written decisions, equitable income re- 
porting. 

(d) Elimination of state residency requirements. 

(e) Equitable provisions for U.S. territorial possessions. 

(f) Protection of employee rights. 

6. SOCIAL SERVICES 


(a) The provisions of existing law regarding social services 
nuthorization would be restored, eliminating H.R. 1's ceiling on 
these services. 

(b) The Department of Labor would be required to utilize HEW- 
supported programs in providing necessary services. 


H.R. 1 


(a) No coverage for single individuals or families without chil- 
dren. 


(b) Bases eligibility on earnings in prior quarters which may 
results in denial of benefits to migrants and other seasonal workers. 
(c) Claimant’s rights not adequately specified. 


(d) States allowed to retain state residency requirements. 
(e) No such provisions for U.S. territories. 
(f) No protection of employee rights. 


AND HEW 
(a) Ceiling on social services authorizations. 


(b) Possibility of Department of Labor programs parallel to HEW 


services, 
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EXHIBIT 4.—STATE-BY-STATE FISCAL SAVINGS 
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COMPARISON OF CURRENT WELFARE COSTS, H.R. 1 SAVINGS AND SAVINGS UNDER THE RIBICOFF BILL 


{la millions} 


Calendar 
year 1971 


Fiscal year 1973 
H.R.1 Ribicoff 


Fiscal year 1974 


Ribicoff 


Fiscal year 1975 Fiscal year 1976 


Ribicoff H.R. 1 


Ribicoff 


Colorado. 
Connecticu 


Maryland... 
Massachuset! 
Michigan... 
Minnesota 
Mississippi. 
Mi P 


URE co EANO E I NE 


$32. 40 
2.50 


21.50 
19. 70 


SSnPpronSSSPIS-RSSRSe-sGIin Rass} 
sesssssss 


N 
eo 
on 


$47. 40 


w 
Fre 


T E FIE EEEE E E SoRN Bw 


Ssssessss 
w 


w 
Las we 
Sy errwoe 


- 
© 
= 


10 
40 
60 
20 
60 
80 
40 
10 
70 
60 
20 
80 
90 
90 
50 
20 


1,643.80 2,919.50 1,911.10 __ 


~ 3, 879.00 


~ 2, 185.50 


4,644.10 2,438.10 


eee 


1 Savings are derived by subtracting proposed costs from current law costs of the same year. Administrative savings are included. 


EXHIBIT 3 


FEDERAL COSTS UNDER CURRENT LAW, H.R.1, AND 
RIBICOFF AMENDMENTS 


TOTAL FEDERAL WELFARE COSTS, FISCAL 1973 
[In billions of dollars] 


Ribicoff 


Current 
la H.R. 1 amendments 


Family payments 
Childless couples and 


Adult categories. 
Food programs... 
Child care services... 
Child care facilities 
construction. 
Supportive services... 
Manpower training... 
Public service jobs... 
Equal employment 
compliance 
activities. 
Administration.. 


22,41 


Varies by 
St 


$2,400. __.. $3,000, and 
ate, 


up to 
werty 
ine by 

1976, 
Earnings disregard... $30+-34.... $720+33 $720+40 
Break-even point 


Number of eligible 
people 


Varies 
widely. 
15,000,000 . 19,300,000 . 30,000,000 


Exuisir 5 STATEMENTS oF SUPPORT 
STATEMENT OF GOV, FRANCIS SARGENT 

On August 15, 1971, I went to the people of 
Massachusetts in a statewide broadcast and 
told them a very hard truth: that no matter 
how hard we work to manage the welfare 
system, no matter how diligently we at the 
State House struggle to control and admin- 
ister and regulate the operation of public wel- 
fare we cannot make this system succeed. 

I said we must end the public welfare sys- 
tem as we know it, not just in Massachusetts 
but across America, and that in its place we 
must create a federally financed, federally 
administered, national assistance program, 
improving upon the plan contained in H.R. 1 
now before Congress. 

I said I would contact governors across 
America to join me in working for this new 
national assistance program, stressing my be- 
lief that it is the first and most urgent pri- 
ority in America today. 

The plan for welfare reform was before 
Congress, but it needed to be improved and 
it needed new momentum to gain its passage. 
The plan was a start, but a bolder commit- 
ment was needed to provide for an adequate 
level of assistance, stronger work incentives, 
greater fiscal relief to the overburdened states 
and finally a complete federal takeover to 
get the states out of the welfare business. 

I took the plan to other states, and to other 


governors, and they agreed. In the short time 
that I have had to meet and talk with them, 
we have gained enormous support from both 
Republicans and Democrats and from both 
industrial and rural states across the coun- 
try; and more support will follow. The 
amendments to H.R. 1 drafted jointly with 
Senator Ribicoff, which he will introduce to 
the Congress, will make passage of welfare 
legislation a true reform. 

Today’s announcement and the coming to- 
gether of Congressional leaders, Governors, 
Mayors, special welfare groups, labor people 
and many other interested organizations, a 
bi-partisan effort in support of a single pill, 
breathes new life into and provides a new 
momentum for passage of welfare reform this 
session. 

WELFARE REFORM LEGISLATION 


We have joined in the welfare reform 
amendment to be proposed by Senator Ribi- 
coff and others for the following reasons: 

(1) Because we believe it to be the best 
and most immediate way to get action on 
welfare reform absolutely indispensable to 
the states, municipalities, the poor and the 
people of the United States generally. 

(2) To make the effort bi-partisan. 

We have merged our ideas and amend- 
ments into this measure and we intend to 
do our utmost with the other sponsors to get 
affirmative action on it promptly. 
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WELFARE STATEMENT: Lucy WILSON BENSON, 
PRESIDENT, LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
The League of Women Voters strongly 

supports the positive leadership shown by 

Senator Ribicoff and the co-sponsors of the 

welfare amendments he will introduce in 

the Senate. 

League members are committed to work- 
ing for an end to the present fragmented 
and unjust welfare system. They have seen 
state after state hack away at benefit levels 
and rolis—cutting back on the most basic 

ents and services during a period when 
the cost of living has risen for all Americans. 

It doesn’t take a crystal ball to see that 
our welfare mechanisms are on the brink 
of collapse. If it does not take positive action 
in this session, Congress must be held di- 
rectly responsible for the resulting human 
hardship and fiscal chaos. 

Change is needed and it’s needed now. 
The League believes that Senator Ribicoff's 
proposals represent an extremely workable 
and comprehensive solution to the present 
welfare crisis. They correct many of the de- 
ficiencies of the House passed welfare pro- 
visions and protect the rights of recipients 
and the right of the American people to have 
a welfare system that is not self-defeating. 


WELFARE REFORM 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The League of Women 
Voters announced today it will support Sen- 
ator Abraham Ribicoff’s welfare reform 
amendments when they are introduced in 
the Senate. 

The announcement was made by League 
President Lucy Wilson Benson who stated: 
“The Ribicoff amendments will provide the 
brand of welfare reform which this country 
needs. They are a significant improvement 
over the provisions of H.R. 1 and, if passed, 
will go a long way towards relieving the wel- 
fare crunch now squeezing both welfare 
recipients and state fiscal resources. 

“We supported House passage of H.R. 1 
with some reservations but we have absolute- 
ly no reservations about the seriousness of 
the welfare crisis. Legislation is desperately 
needed in this session of Congress to counter- 
act state cuts in welfare rolls and benefits.” 

Among the reasons contributing to League 
support, Mrs. Benson cited the fact that the 
Ribicoff proposals would: set an initial $3,000 
yearly income floor for a family of four; give 
more fiscal relief to the states; guarantee 
that no recipient receive less than he was get- 
ting in January, 1971; and provide better 
protections for the rights of welfare recip- 
ients than the House passed bill. 

The League president was also critical of 
the depth of the Administration’s commit- 
ment to welfare reform as a top domestic 
priority. “We don’t see the Administration 
pushing too hard in the Senate nor do we 
understand rhetoric that one day speaks of 
improving the lot of the 74 million children 
receiving benefits and the next day stig- 
matizes their parents as cheaters and ma- 
lingerers.” 

Mrs. Benson announced that special bul- 
letins were being sent to 1300 Leagues 
throughout the country calling for an all- 
out, end-of-session push by League mem- 
bers and other groups active in the welfare 
reform campaign. Special emphasis is being 
placed on working with state governors to 
enlist their support for federal welfare leg- 
islation. 

If the Ribicoff improvements are incorpo- 
rated in the House passed legislation, the 
nation could be taking a monumental step 
toward eliminating poverty for more than 25 
million Americans, Mrs. Benson stated. “It’s 
amazing that with the welfare system so pat- 
ently ineffective, this country has waited so 
long to enact legislation that will take us out 
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of the current mess. Senator Ribicoff’s 
amendments seem to us to be just that kind 
of legislation.” 

Other components of the Ribicoff proposal 
include: 

Yearly increases in payment levels, reach- 
ing the poverty level by 1976 with a cost of 
living adjustment clause. 

Required state supplementation with the 
federal government paying 30 percent of sup- 
plemental payments above federal floors. 

Full federal takeover of welfare costs over 
a five year period. 

Provision of at least 300,000 public jobs. 

Improved work incentive income disre- 
gards. 

All job referrals at no less than the federal 
minimum wage. 

No work registration for mothers of chil- 
dren under age 6. 

Eligibility provisions for a single individ- 
ual and childless couples. 


REMARKS BY LEONARD WOODCOCK 


“Welfare reform is too important to be 
allowed to die,” Leonard Wodcock, President 
of the United Auto Workers, said today. 

Annornecing support for Senator Ribicoff’s 
welfare proposals, Woodcock also criticized 
President Nixon's suggested slowdown in the 
welfare reform drive. “Welfare reform prom- 
ised to be the Nixon Administration's bright- 
est achievement. That can happen now only 
if the Senate moves promptly to correct the 
inequities in the House-passed bill,” Wood- 
cock said. 

Senator Ribicoff’s reform ineasure would 
“go far toward achieving fairness both to the 
welfare recipient and the taxpayer,” said the 
UAW President, “Under the Ribicoff amend- 
ments, those on welfare could expect that 
the system would apply dignity and a meas- 
ure of economic justice to misfortune and 
need. The cost burden now borne through 
regressive state taxation would be shifted 
to the more progressive federal tax system,” 
he said. “And federal administration of the 
welfare program under the Ribicoff guide- 
lines would help greatly to reduce abuses in 
the present system both by governments and 
recipients.” 

Woodcock’s statement put the UAW in the 
company of a large number of governors, 
mayors, county officials and private organi- 
zations who have announced support for 
the Ribicoff package. 


STATEMENT BY PHILIP E. HOFFMAN 


New York, October 28.—Philip E. Hoff- 
man, President of the America Jewish 
Committee, today endorsed the changes in 
the Nixon Administration’s welfare reform 
bill that have been introduced in Congress 
by a bi-partisan coalition headed by Sena- 
tor Abraham A. Ribicoff (D., Conn.). The 
changes would provide that no welfare ben- 
eficiary would have his present benefits re- 
duced under the new program, and would 
also commit the government to provide wel- 
fare benefits at least as high as the official 
poverty level. 

In a letter to the Senator, Mr. Hoffman 
emphasized the need for quick Senate ac- 
tion on welfare reform. “Too much time has 
already been lost since the Administration 
first proposed welfare reform; there must be 
no further delays,” Mr. Hoffman declared. 

The welfare reform bill has passed the 
House of Representatives, and now awaits 
action by the Senate Finance Committee. 
There have been conflicting reports as to 
the likelihood of the bill’s being reported 
to the floor of the Senate for action in the 
near future. 

Mr. Hoffman pointed out that the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee had long favored 
the approach to welfare reform embodied 
in the Administration’s bill. He added that 
the bill would afford America’s poor “a 
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greater measure of justice and dignity while 
we open up greater opportunities for them 
to break out of poverty and become self- 
sufficient.” 

The text of Mr. Hoffman's letter to Sena- 
tor Ribico. follows: 

“The American Jewish Committee has long 
favored the basic approach of the Family 
Assistance Plan and we have on numerous 
occasions expressed our appreciation to Pres- 
ident Nixon for having proposed this most 
significant change in our present welfare 
system. While calling for the earliest possible 
enactment of welfare reform, we have also 
called for some basic improvements in the 
plan. 

“We have been heartened by the news that 
you have been able to put together a bi- 
partisan coalition of Senators, Governors, 
and Mayors in support of a welfare reform 
package which retains the basic features of 
the Administration plan, incorporated in 
House-passed HR 1, but which corrects some 
of its limitations. We are especially pleased 
that you have provided assurance that no 
welfare beneficiary would have his present 
benefits reduced following enactment of a 
new program, and that you have included a 
Federal commitment to welfare benefits not 
below the official poverty level. 

“The introduction of your bill, with the 
impressive bi-partisan support it has already 
received, now provides welcome hope that 
at long last the Senate will act on welfare 
reform and that after differences with the 
House are resolved, the bill could be sent to 
the President for his approval. Too much 
time has already been lost since the Adminis- 
tration first proposed welfare reform; there 
must be no further delays. 

“The American Jewish Committee, from 
the beginning, has urged passage of a gen- 
uine welfare reform bill because of its belief 
that America’s poor must be afforded a 
greater measure of justice and dignity while 
we open up greater opportunities for them to 
break out of poverty and become self-suffi- 
cient. We will continue to urge such legisla- 
tion, and you can count on our support.” 

. . > . s. 

Founded in 1906, the American Jewish 
Committee is this country’s pioneer human 
relations organization. It combats bigotry, 
protects the civil and religious rights of 
people at home and abroad, and seeks im- 
proved human relations for all men every- 
where. 


WELFARE STATEMENT: Lucy WILSON BENSON, 
PRESIDENT, LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
The League of Women Voters strongly sup- 

ports the positive leadership shown by Sen- 

ator Ribicoff and the co-sponsors of the wel- 
fare amendments he will introduce in the 

Senate. 

League members are committed to working 
for an end to the present fragmented and 
unjust welfare system. They have seen state 
after state hack away at benefit levels and 
rolis—cutting back on the most basic pay- 
ments and services during a period when the 
cost of living has risen for all Americans. 

It doesn’t take a crystal ball to see that 
our welfare mechanisms are on the brink of 
collapse. If it does not take positive action 
in this session, Congress must be held di- 
rectly responsible for the resulting human 
hardship and fiscal chaos. 

Change is needed and it’s needed now. The 
League believes that Senator Ribicoff’s pro- 
posals represent an extremely workable and 
comprehensive solution to the present wel- 
fare crisis. They correct many of the de- 
ficiencies of the House passed welfare provi- 
sions and protect the rights of recipients and 
the right of the American people to have a 
welfare system that is not self-defeating. 
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RIBICOFF AMENDMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D,C—The League of Women 
Voters announced today it will support Sen- 
ator Abraham Ribicoff’s welfare reform 
amendments when they are introduced in the 
Senate. 

The announcement was made by League 
President Lucy Wilson Benson who stated: 
“The Ribicoff amendments will provide the 
brand of welfare reform which this country 
needs, They are a significant improvement 
over the provisions of H.R. 1 and, if passed, 
will go a long way towards relieving the wel- 
fare crunch now squeezing both welfare re- 
cipients and state fiscal resources. 

“We supported House passage of H.R. 1 
with some reservations but we have ab- 
solutely no reservations about the seriousness 
of the welfare crisis. Legislation is desperately 
needed in this session of Congress to counter- 
act state cuts in welfare rolls and benefits.” 

Among the reasons contributing to League 
support, Mrs. Benson cited the fact that the 
Ribicoff proposals would: set an initial $3,000 
yearly income floor for a family of four; give 
more fiscal relief to the states; guarantee that 
no recipient receive less than he was getting 
in January, 1971; and provide better protec- 
tions for the rights of welfare recipients than 
the House passed bill. 

The League president was also critical of 
the death of the Administration’s commit- 
ment to welfare reform as a top domestic 
priority. “We don't see the Administration 
pushing too hard in the Senate nor do we un- 
derstand rhetoric that one day speaks of im- 
proving the lot of the 744 million children 
receiving benefits and the next day stig- 
matizes their parents as cheaters and 
malingerers.” 

Mrs. Benson announced that special 
bulletins were being sent to 1300 Leagues 
throughout the country calling for an all- 
out, end-of-session push by League members 
and other groups active in the welfare re- 
form campaign. Special emphasis is being 
placed on working with state governors to 
enlist their support for federal welfare leg- 
islation. 

If the Ribicoff improvements are in- 
corporated in the House passed legislation, 
the nation could be taking a monumental 
step toward eliminating poverty for more 
than 25 million Americans, Mrs. Benson 
stated. “It’s amazing that with the welfare 
system so patently ineffective, this country 
has waited so long to enact legislation that 
will take us out of the current mess, Senator 
Ribicoff’s amendments seem to us to be just 
that kind of legislation.” 

Other components of the Ribicoff proposal 
include: 

Yearly increases in payment levels, reach- 
ing the poverty level by 1976 with a cost of 
living adjustment clause. 

Required state supplementation with the 
federal government paying 30 percent of 
supplemental payments above federal floors, 

Full federal takeover of welfare costs over 
a five year period. 

Provision of at least 300,000 public jobs. 

Improyed work incentive income dis- 
regards. 

All job referrals at no less than the federal 
minimum wage. 

No work registration for mothers of chil- 
dren under age 6. 

Eligibility provisions for a single individual 
and childless couples. 


HARTKE Supports IMMEDIATE WELFARE 
REFORM 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Senator Vance Hartke 
today called for the “Junking" of the present 
welfare system. 

Speaking at a news conference called to 
announce the formation of a new coalition 
for welfare reform, Hartke branded the cur- 
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rent system as “inhumane, inequitable, and 
inefficient.” 

The full text of Senator Hartke’s remarks 
follow. 

I am pleased to join as a member of this 
coalition for welfare reform, 

The time for more talk about the need to 
reform our welfare system has surely passed; 
the time for quick, affirmative action to meet 
the crisis has arrived. 

It will no longer do to merely chart the 
dimensions of the problem, bemoan its ef- 
fect on our society, and then hope that con- 
structive action will be taken. If the prob- 
lem is as great as we say it is, there can no 
longer be any excuse for delay. 

The present system satisfies neither the 
recipient nor the taxpayer who must pay for 
it. It is in large part inhumane, inequitable 
and inefficient. The question in the minds of 
the overwhelming majority of Americans is 
not whether the present welfare system 
should be replaced but when it will be re- 
placed. 

Our answer here today is it should be 
junked now rather than later. 

Under the leadership of Senator Ribicoff 
and Governor Sargent, a broad-gauged co- 
alition has been formed which ignores party 
lines in the interest of solving the welfare 
sickness as quickly as possible. 

It is our considered judgment that this 
bill is a better bill than H.R. 1: Better for 
the Individual who receives welfare and bet- 
ter for those who must pay for it. Under its 
terms the costs of welfare will be federalized 
completely by 1976. 

If there is any single thrust to this coali- 
tion it is I suppose, that this issue cannot 
safely be ignored any longer. 

It is a problem which must be faced and 
solved now. If we delay, it will not only be 
the welfare recipient who suffers, but also 
the country. 


HARTKE JOINS WELFARE REFORM FIGHT 


Senator Vance Hartke (D-Ind.) today 
called for the “junking” of the present wel- 
fare system, 

Branding the current system as “inhu- 
mane, inequitable, and inefficient,” Hartke 
said the question in the minds of the over- 
whelming majority of Americans "is not 
whether the present system should be re- 
placed, but when it will be replaced,” 

To enact welfare reform, Hartke joins with 
& bipartisan group of senators, governors, 
and labor, county, social, and welfare orga- 
nizations in seeking full support for legisla- 
tion he will introduce with Abraham Ribi- 
cof (D-Conn.). 

The Hartke-Ribicoff proposal, said Hartke, 
is a “much better means to the welfare re- 
form end” than the “unrealistic and in- 
adequate welfare package offered by the 
Nixon Administration.” 

Specifically, the Hartke-Ribicoff bill would 
provide an initial federal payment level of 
$3,000 for a family of four. Each year, pay- 
ment levels would increase until, by 1976, 
families would receive at least an income 
equal to the poverty level adjusted annually 
for rises in the cost of living. 

The bill also provides improved work in- 
centives, streamlined and fair administra- 
tion, and major fiscal relief for the states. 
“By 1976,” Hartke pointed out,” all state 
costs for welfare would be assumed by the 
federal government.” 

Citing the significant financial gain and 
fiscal relief that the Hartke-Ribicoff pro- 
posal would provide to individual states, 
Hartke indicated that the 1971-1976 savings 
to his State alone would be an estimated 
$106.2 million, “or $100 million more than 
would accrue to Indiana under the Nixon 
plan, 

Hartke stated that while support for his 
proposal has been broad, “this legislation 
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cannot be enacted unless there is a real 
commitment from the Administration to 
fight for meaningful welfare reform.” 

“If President Nixon means what he says 
about wanting reform,” continued Hartke, 
“he will welcome this welfare package, rec- 
ognizing that it is better for those who re- 
ceive welfare and better for those who must 
pick up the tab.” 


NACo STRONGLY SUPPORTS AMENDMENT TO 
H.R. 1 


“Rapidly escalating welfare costs are crip- 
pling county governments all over the coun- 
try", according to Bernard F. Hillenbrand, 
“and the local property taxpayer can no 
longer support the load.” 

Hillenbrand, Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Association of Counties, emphasized 
his point by citing Los Angeles County, 
California: 

Between September, 1969 and September, 
1971—the same period Congress has been 
considering welfare reform legislation—Los 
Angeles Counties’ expenditures for welfare 
have more than doubled. Annual costs went 
up from $645 million to over $1.4 billion. The 
number of people on welfare increased from 
656,000 to 912,000.” 

Hillenbrand stated that NACo adopted pol- 
icy positions more than a year and a half 
ago covering most of the provisions con- 
tained in amendments to H.R. 1 being intro- 
duced by Senator Abraham Ribicoff and some 
twenty other Members of the Senate. 

“NACo worked with the Administration 
and many other interest groups to pass H.R. 
1 in the House last Spring. However, we 
made it clear that we would try to improve 
the measure in the Senate.” 

“We are very hopeful that the Administra- 
tion eventually will support most of the Ribi- 
coff Amendments to H.R. 1 in the Senate.” 

Hillenbrand pointed out that the follow- 
ing proposed amendments to H.R. 1 were 
particularly important to countries: 

(1) Increased fiscal relief—increasing min- 
imum federal payments from $2400 to $3000 
1 year for a family of four—30% federal 
matching on state-county supplemental 
payments 

(2) Definite timetable for full federal as- 
sumption of costs by 1976 

(3) Recipients would be protected from 
decreases in current benefits 

(4) Needy childless couples and single 
adults would be eligible for benefits relieving 
states and counties of general assistance pay- 
ments (currently no federal sharing). 

(5) State and county employees would be 
provided job protection in transferring to 
federal employment. 

Counties in over 22 states administer and 
share in the cost of welfare. It is estimated 
that 70% to 75% of the Nation’s welfare rolls 
are located in these county-administered 
systems. 

Attached is an editorial from NACo News & 
Views (October 29th, 1971) supporting the 
Ribicoff Amendments to H.R. 1, 


Goop NEWS FOR WELFARE REFORM 


On two separate occasions—last year and 
this year—we succeeded in passing the Presi- 
dent's welfare reform package through the 
House of Representatives. Last year it died in 
the Senate and this year it’s been held in the 
Senate Finance Committee for months. 

The bill, which is commonly referred to as 
HR 1, has been very strongly supported by 
NACo’s Welfare Committee and membership. 
However, we favor the more liberal provisions 
that are sponsored by Senator Abraham 
Ribicoff (D-Conn.). His amendments would 
provide greater fiscal relief ($3,000 minimum 
federal payment and 30% federal matching 
on state-county supplemental payments) and 
complete federal assumption of the costs of 
welfare by 1976. 
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It was beginning to look as if this legisla- 
tion and the amendments would die again in 
the Senate, but now the Senate Democratic 
leadership has made a firm commitment that 
the welfare reform legislation will be voted 
on early next year. There is wide speculation 
that the administration is so anxious to pass 
the welfare reform measure that it will not 
actively oppose the more costly Ribicoff 
amendments. 

We are much encouraged by this new de- 
velopment in the Democratic-controlled 
Senate and we hope it means that the Nation 
is going to get a more sensible, humane and 
hopefully (in the long run) less costly wel- 
fare system, and that county governments 
are going to be able to phase out welfare 
costs, which have constituted such a tragic 
burden on our local property tax owners. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 

RALPH TABOR, 

Director of Federal Affairs, National Associa- 
tion of Counties, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue N.W., Washington, D.C.: 

The Board of Mahoning County Commis- 
sioners heartily endorses the amendments to 
House Resolution, One which provides in- 
creased fiscal relief by establishing a mini- 
mum Federal payment of $3,000.00-year for 
family of four and grant 30 percent Federal 
matching on State supplemental payments. 
Relieves State and local governments of their 
share of costs by gradual reductions with 
Federal Government assuming the cost by 
1976. No decrease in current benefits for re- 
ceipients proviđes for needy childless couples 
and single adults being eligible for benefits 
relieving States and counties of general as- 
sistance (currently no Federal sharing), one 
of the many benefits of House Resolution 
One would be to amend same to remove ceil- 
ing on level of Federal payments for man- 
dated social services. The Board of Mahoning 
County Commissioners recognizes the 
mounting cost of welfare assistance and feels 
relief on the Federal level by legislation as a 
step in the right direction. 

Board of Mahoning County Commissioners 
Thomas J. Barrett, George J. Bindas, John 
Palermo, (255). 


NACo News & VIEWS, 
County News, 
Washington, D.C., September 17, 1971. 


Goop News For WELFARE REFORM 


On two separate occasions—last year and 
this year—we succeeded in passing the Presi- 
dent’s welfare reform package through the 
House of Representatives. Last year it died 
in the Senate and this year it’s been held in 
the Senate Finance Committee for months. 

The bill, which is commonly referred to as 
HR 1, has been very strongly supported by 
NACo’s Welfare Committee and membership. 
However, we favor the more liberal provi- 
sions that are sponsored by Senator Abraham 
Ribicoff (D-Conn.). His amendments would 
provide greater fiscal relief ($3,000 minimum 
federal payment and 30% federal matching 
on state-county supplemental payments) and 
complete federal assumption of the costs of 
welfare by 1976. 

It was beginning to look as if this legisla- 
tion and the amendments would die again in 
the Senate, but now the Senate Democratic 
leadership has made a firm committment 
that the welfare reform legislation will be 
voted on early next year. There is wide 
speculation that the administration is so 
anxious to pass the welfare reform measure 
that it will not actively oppose the more 
costly Ribicof amendments. 

We are much encouraged by this new de- 
velopment in the Democratic-controlled Sen- 
ate and we hope it means that the Nation is 
going to get a more sensible, humane and 
hopefully (in the long run) less costly wel- 
fare system, and that county governments 
are going to be able to phase out welfare 
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costs, which have constituted such a tragic 
burden on our local property tax owners. 
YOUNGSTOWN OETIO, 
October 26, 1971. 
Hon, ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
U.S. Senate, Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Board of Mahoning County Commis- 
sioners heartily endorses the amendments to 
House Resolution 1 which provides in- 
creased fiscal relief by establishing a mini- 
mum Federal payment of $3,000-year for fam- 
ily of four and grant 30 percent Federal 
matching on State supplemental payments. 
Relieves State and local governments of their 
share of costs by gradual reductions with 
Federal Government assuming the cost by 
1976. No decrease in current benefits for 
recipients provides for needy childless 
couples and single adults being eligible for 
benefits relieving States and counties of gen- 
eral assistance (currently no Federal shar- 
ing). One of the many benefits of House Res- 
olution 1 would be to amend same to re- 
move ceiling on level of Federal payments for 
mandated social services. The Board of Ma- 
honing County Commissioners recognizes 
the mounting cost of welfare assistance and 
feels relief on the Federal level by legisla- 
tion as a step in the right direction. 

THOMAS J. BARRETT, 
GEORGE J. BINDAS, 
JOHN PALERMO, 
Board of Mahoning County Commissioners. 
SALINA, KANS., 
October 26, 1971. 
Senator RIBICOFF, 
United States Senate, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As county welfare director in Salina Coun- 
ty Kansas I heartily endorse your proposals 
relative to House reform bill one which you 
are considering attaching to the tax bill and 
submitting to the Senate this month. 

JUNE F. GARRETT, 
County Welfare Director. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., 
October 26, 1971. 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
United States Senator, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your proposed amendment to H.R. 1 pro- 
vides better fiscal relief to States and coun- 
ties than the version passed by the House. 
Moreover, it gives a more realistic basic bene- 
fit to families. Further it includes singles and 
couples. Therefore I strongly favor passage 
of your amendment. 

ARTHUR SILVERMAN, 
Director, Milwaukee County Department 
of Public Welfare. 


FLINT, MICH. 
October 26, 1971. 
Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
United States Senator, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Mich. Association of County Welfare 
Steering Committee announces support of 
the Ribicoff amendments to H.R. 1 and urges 
its adoption. 

R. Barry McGuire, 
Executive Director. 
Mac AND CHARLOTTE L, WILLIAMS, 
Chairman, Public Health Committee, 
Genesee County Board of Commis- 
sioners. 
FLINT, MICH., 
October 27, 1971. 
Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Genesee County Board of Commis- 

sioners at its Oct. 26 group meeting adopted 
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by unanimous vote support of the Ribicoff 
amendment to H.R. 1 as follows— 

Entries fiscal relief. 

Definite timetable for Federal assumption 
of costs by 1976. 

Recipients would be protected from. de- 
crease in current benefits. 

Needy childless couples and single adults 
would be eligible for benefits relieving States 
and counties of general assistance payments. 
H.R. 1 would be amended to remove ceiling 
on level of Federal payments for mandated 
social sevyices, 

HAROLD R. HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Genesee County Board of 
Commissioners. 
CHARLOTTE L. WILLIAMS, 
Chairman Public Health Committee. 


AURUREN, CALIF., 
October 27, 1971. 
Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have reviewed your proposed amendments 
to H.R. 1 and am in full accord. Increased fis- 
cal relief to States and recipient protections 
are especially good. Major reform is long 
overdue and H.R. 1 appears to be a major step 
in that direction. 

Davip C. ECHOLS, 
Placer County Welfare Director. 


AKRON, OIO, 
October 27, 1971. 
Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As I understand your amendment to H.R. 
1 be advised you have full support of the 
Welfare Committee of CCAO (County Com- 
missioners Association of Ohio). 

RICHARD E. SLUSSER, 
Chairman. 
MINEOLA, N.Y., 
October 28, 1971. 
Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We wholeheartedly support 
you in your efforts to gain speedy passage of 
amendment to H.R. 1 and commend you for 
your role in dramatizing the need for reform 
in the welfare program. Much has been said 
about the inequities inherent in the current 
program which places an undue financial 
burden on the local taxpayer and does not 
address itself to the basic needs of the wel- 
fare recepient namely to provide the oppor- 
tunity for the individual to improve his 
status as a productive member of our society, 
We look forward to the day when this whole- 
some condition will be achieved by everyone 
and we believe that your amendments to H.R. 
1 can help in this cause. 

Sincerely, 
THomas G. Devivo, 
Deputy County Executive Fiscal Ad- 
ministration. 


Curcaco, ILL., 
October 28, 1971. 
Hon. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have carefully reviewed your amendments 
to H.R. 1 and believe an adoption of the 
measures which you have outlined will be 
essential in our effort to achieve a viable 
welfare program. 

HAROLD E., Boyrsaw. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
October 28, 1971. 
Hon, ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Heartily endorse and support your amend- 
ments to H.R, 1. 
Fay L. ROBERTSON. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., 
October 28, 1971. 
Hon. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Having carefully reviewed your amend- 
ments to H.R. 1, this is to advise that this 
department is in full agreement with the 
provisions covered by your amendments and, 
in view of the current financial burden which 
the States are experiencing I urge that 
prompt action be taken to adopt the meas- 
ures which you have outlined. We are espe- 
cially happy to endorse and support the 
measure which provides for increased fiscal 
release, assistance to needy childless couples, 
the current need concept, and increased Fed- 
eral matching for mandated special services. 
Unless such measures as these are seriously 
considered, we believe the FAP will fall short 
of the goal which the program nas outlined. 
We are sending copies of this wire to Sen- 
ators Percy and Stevenson. 

Davin L, DANIEL, 
Director, Cook County 
Department of Public Aid. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
October 29, 1971. 
Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Old Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We heartily endorse and support your 
amendments to H.R. 1 as being essential to 
achievement of viable and meaningful wel- 
fare programs. 

WALTER R. McConNER, 
President, National Association of 
Social Workers, Chicago Area Chapter. 
CHrcaco, ILL., 
October 29, 1971. 
Hon. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
U.S. Senator, Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thoughtful review of your amendments to 
H.R. 1, leads us to conclusion they are vitally 
essential in our efforts to achieve a viable 
and meaningful welfare program, We cannot 
emphasize too strongly urgency of adoption 
of measures you have outlined in view of 
current financial burden which the States 
are experiencing. 

JoserxH L., BLOCK, 
Chairman, Advisory Committee, Cook 
County Department of Public Aid. 


THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., October 25, 1971. 
Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Ruipicorr: The American 
Jewish Committee has long favored the basic 
approach of the Family Assistance Plan and 
we have on numerous occasions expressed 
our appreciation to President Nixon for havy- 
ing proposed this most significant change in 
our present welfare system. While calling 
for the earliest possible enactment of wel- 
fare reform, we have also called for some 
basic improvements in the plan. 

We have been heartened by the news that 
you have been able to put together a bi- 
partisan coalition of Senators, Governors, 
and Mayors in support of a welfare reform 
package which retains the basic features of 
the Administration plan, incorporated in 
House-passed HR 1, but which corrects some 
of its limitations. We are especially pleased 
that you have provided assurance that no 
welfare beneficiary would have its present 
benefits reduced following enactment of a 
new program, and that you have included a 
Federal commitment to welfare benefits not 
below the official poverty level. 

The introduction of your bill, with the 
impressive bi-partisan support it has already 
received, now provides welcome hope that 
at long last the Senate will act on welfare 
reform and that after differences with the 
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House are resolved, the bill could be sent 
to the President for his approval. Too much 
time has already been lost since the Ad- 
ministration first proposed welfare reform; 
there must be no further delays. 

The American Jewish Committee, from 
the beginning, has urged passage of a gen- 
uine welfare reform bill because of its be- 
lief that America’s poor must be afforded 
& greater measure of justice and dignity 
while we open up greater opportunities for 
them to break out of poverty and become 
self-sufficient. We will continue to urge such 
legislation, and you can count on our sup- 
port. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP HOFFMAN, 
President. 


COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES, DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES, 

City of Commerce, Calif., October 26, 1971. 
Hon. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 

U.S. Senator, Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RIBICOFF: Since the time you 
introduced your amendments to HR 1, I 
have carefully considered each of your pro- 
posals. As a result of my analysis, I am very 
much in favor, in general, of your proposed 
amendments to HR 1. In particular, I favor 
the provision that would call for Federal 
assumption of welfare costs by 1976 with 
definite timetables for gradual reduction of 
State and local costs. Your proposal for ex- 
tension of benefits to childless couples and 
single persons would also relieve Los Angeles 
County of a tremendous financial burden as 
far as General Relief payments are con- 
cerned. 

The interest and concern you are showing 
in regard to protection of rights for State 
and/or county employees who may become 
Federal employees under HR 1 is particularly 
appreciated as is your recommendation rela- 
tive to automatic cost of living adjustments 
as a basic component such as is recom- 
mended in HR 1 for Social Security changes. 

I personally take the point of view that 
the Federal Government should take over 
the complete cost of welfare if all residence 
requirements are to be eliminated. 

I have not attempted to comment on all 
of your proposed amendments but, as indi- 
cated above, in general, Iam strongly in favor 
of them. 

The Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
visors has not acted on your amendments 
yet, and the observations and comments in 
this letter are personal coming from over 25 
years experience in the present welfare sys- 
tem. The present system is absolutely im- 
possible to administer and eventually will 
self-destruct under its own complexity un- 
less drastic changes are made as indicated in 
HR 1 and many of your proposed amend- 
ments to that bill. 

I very much appreciate your personal in- 
terest in this matter and trust that some 
type of basic welfare reform will get through 
Congress this session. 

Sincerely, 
Erus P. Murpny, Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
County oF YOLo, 
Woodland, Calif., October 26, 1971. 
Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The purpose of this letter is to state my 
support of the “Ribicoff amendments”. 

It is my understanding that these amend- 
ments involve a minimum payment of $3,- 
000.00 per year for a family of four, and 30% 
federal matching on the state supplemental 
payments. This will provide needed fiscal re- 
lief to states and counties. 

By far, one of the most important provi- 
sions of your amendments is the inclusion of 
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needy childless couples and single adults. 
There is no group of individuals more in need 
of federal and state support than this group. 
Although the needs of these people have been 
of statewide concern, little has been done to 
provide them the assistance they need. 
Also of some concern, was the proposed 
limitation on social services. I am happy to 
see that your amendment removes the fed- 
eral ceiling on mandated social services. 
EDWARD M. CURLEY, 
Director. 


COUNTY OF SAN MATEO, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND WELFARE, 
San Mateo, Calif., October 26, 1971. 
Hon. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RIBICOFF: I am very hopeful 
that your proposed amendments to H.R. 1 
will be favorably received by your colleagues 
in the Senate and House. 

Without your amendments, H.R. 1 will 
not provide adequate fiscal relief for welfare 
recipients and would cause local property 
taxpayers to support an enormous supple- 
mental welfare program. We are also desirous 
that H.R. 1 not impose a ceiling on the Fed- 
eral dollar support for services, 

Critical weaknesses in H.R. 1, without 
your amendments, are the failure to pro- 
tect recipients from a decrease in their cur- 
rent benefits and a failure of H.R. 1 to pro- 
vide support for single adults and needy 
childless couples. 

The timetable for Federal assumption of 
costs by 1976 represents a substantial im- 
provement and allows the local governments 
of the United States to plan now for adapta- 
tion to a revised welfare system in an orderly 
manner. 

If there is anything that we can do at the 
local level to provide you with additional in- 
formation about H.R. 1, I would be happy 
to assist you. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE PICKETT, M.D., M.P.H., 
Director. 


BLUE EARTH COUNTY WELFARE BOARD, 
Mankato, Minn., October 26, 1971. 
SENATOR ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
U.S. Senate, Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RisicorF: The Blue Earth 
County Welfare Board supports a federalized 
financial assistance program. Because of the 
financial pressure on them, they would favor 
a federal takeover of the welfare programs at 
the earliest possible date. They recognize 
that it probably is not possible for the fed- 
eral government to take over these programs 
next year, so would support your phase in 
program over the next four or five years. 

The Board in the meantime supports the 
principle of the 30 percent federal partici- 
pation in the supplemental payments. 

The Board supports an amendment in the 
Senate which would provide protection for 
recipients so that grants would not be de- 
creased from their current level. They also 
support the addition of needy childless 
couples and single adults, as these individ- 
uals make up the major portion of the gen- 
eral assistance program in our county, 

In Blue Earth County we operate a social 
service program completely separated from 
the financial assistance program. It is difi- 
cult to justify a ceiling on services provided 
to families having child rearing problems 
and marital problems, etc. which could, if 
they were not corrected, result in members 
of these families going on public assistance. 
The Board favors a social service program 
which is based upon need for these services 
rather than the financial income of the 
family, whether these be services to unwed 
mothers, mentally retarded, mentally ill, etc. 
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We hope that it is possible for you to intro- 
duce amendments to H.R. 1 in the Senate to 
accomplish these objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN SIGAFUS. 


Harvey County DEPARTMENT OF 
SocraL WELFARE, 
Newton, Kans., October 27, 1971. 
Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Rrsicorr: I have just re- 
ceived a summary of the Welfare Bill to be 
introduced to you. This material has been 
reviewed and I wish to give my endorsement 
to your proposals. 

I am speaking as & person who is con- 
cerned about the welfare people in Kansas. 
I see that some help is needed to meet the 
critical problems of the poor at this time. 

Sincerely, 
CATHERINE WESTERHAUS, 
Welfare Director. 


NasH County DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SERVICES, 
Nashville, N.C., October 27, 1971. 
Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RBIcoFF: It is my hope that 
you will fervently pursue your proposal to 
secure increased fiscal relief in H.R. 1 includ- 
ing federal matching on state supplemental 
payments. A graduated scale recognizing the 
ability of the states and local communities 
to pay would be a reasonable approach. Cer- 
tainly a definite timetable for federal as- 
sumption of cost should be outlined and 
should not run beyond 1976. 

Current benefits for recipients should,be 
protected from decrease since standards are 
now below actual needs in many areas. 

Needy childless couples and single adults 
should be treated as others in the potential 
client load. In other words, need should be 
the criteria if no work opportunity can be 
provided by industry or meaningful public 
employment. 

In spite of some of the comments about 
social services, I strongly believe that serv- 
ices will need to be an integral part of the 
overall program designed to get people into 
employment, training, and into the main- 
stream of our society. After spending thirty- 
six years as a director of social services, I am 
more than ever convinced that a lack of ade- 
quate services has helped to compound our 
problem. We have tried inadequate, poorly 
defined, fragmented and overlapping Social 
Services. The nation now recognizes that the 
above approaches have not solved the prob- 
lem, Families or persons in crisis need serv- 
ices to help them cope with their problems. 
Social Services must rally to this challenge 
by providing mandated services if we pro- 
pose to reach our goal of maximum self-sup- 
port and persona] independence. 

Sincerely, 
J. A. GLOVER, 
Director. 


COUNTY OF NEVADA, DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES, 
Nevada City, Calif., October 26, 1971. 
Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Risicorr: Your proposed 
amendments to H.R.1 are indeed needed 
and haye the support of our Board of Su- 
pervisors. The increased fiscal relief giving 
a minimum federal payment of $3,000.00 
a year for a family of four with 30% fed- 
eral matching on state supplemental pay- 
ments and the amendment to remove the 
celling on level of federal payments for man- 
dated social services will reduce county tax 
payer cost. Likewise, payments to needy 
childless couples and single adults will re- 
duce the need for county general relief. 

Giving a definite timetable for federal as- 
sumption of costs by 1976 with a gradual re- 
duction of state-local share of costs makes 
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for an orderly federal takeover giving suffi- 
cient time by all parties for necessary plan- 
ning. 

I sincerely hope you are successful in co- 
operating your amendments to H.R.1. It is 
sincerely hoped pressure can be put on the 
finance committee to act on H.R.1 by the 
end of November. 

Very truly yours, 
EUGENE NEWMAN, 
Director. 


YouncstTown, OHIO, 
October 26, 1971. 
Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: The Mahoning County Welfare 
Rights Organization supports the proposal 
of National Welfare Rights that the bill 
calling for $6,500 a year for a family of four 
is the only meaningful proposal we can ac- 
cept. 

However, the Ribicoff Amendment to H.R. 1 
being introduced by Senator Ribicoff and 
20 other Senators on October 28 merits our 
support. 

Therefore we offer our support to your 
amendment and urge that you leave no stone 
unturned to achieve passage of the above- 
mentioned bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Opre ELLIS, 
President, Mahoning County Welfare 
Rights. 
THERESA BONNER, 
Publicity Chairman. 


COUNTY OF SANTA CLARA, 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SERVICES, 
San Jose, Calif., October 27, 1971. 
Hon. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RIBICOFF: I understand that 
on October 28, 1971 you will introduce cer- 
tain amendments to H.R. 1. 

I would like very much to express my 
support for these amendments, which will 
do the following, among other things: 

1. Increased state and local fiscal relief: 

Minimum federal payment of $3,000 a year 
for a family of four. 

30% federal matching on state supple- 
mental payments. 

2. Definite time tables for federal assump- 
tion of costs by 1976: 

Gradual reduction of state-local share of 
costs. 

3. Recipients to be protected from de- 
crease in current benefits. 

4. Needy childless couples and single 
adults to become eligible for benefits, re- 
lieving states and counties of general assist- 
ance payments (currently no federal and 
state sharing). 

5. H.R.1 to be amended to remove the 
ceiling on level of federal payments for 
mandated social services. 

The amendments you have introduced 
are not only constructive from the social 
services standpoint, but, in addition, they 
offer a most practical form of “revenue shar- 
ing“ that has come to my attention. 

Because of time limitations I have not 
been able to take your proposed amend- 
ments of the Santa Clara County Board of 
Supervisors for action, but I am sure their 
support would be forthcoming, if you would 
need or want it. If I can be helpful in that 
or any other way, will your office please let 
me know. 

Sincerely, 


FREDERICK B. GILLETTE, 
Director. 


EDGECOMBE County 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, 
Tarboro, N.C., October 27, 1971. 
Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR RIBICOFF: It is my under- 
standing that you are going to submit to 
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the Senate Finance Committee some amend- 
ments to H.R. #1. I would like to express my 
opinion to you as to the amendment that I 
think you will be presenting. I would like 
to encourage passage of a time table for the 
Federal assumption of cost in the programs 
that are administered now through the local 
department. If my understanding is correct, 
this would mean a gradual reduction of state 
and local share of cost. As I envision the fu- 
ture program for social services and becom- 
ing more involved with problems of all peo- 
ples that request these services I would urge 
a removal of the ceiling on level of Federal 
payment for social services. I feel very 
strongly that unless it is removed that pro- 
grams can be hampered and limited which I 
do not feel is the intent of the Congress of 
the United States. 

Some provision as you are proposing 
should be incorporated in a bill which would 
enable Federal funds to be spent for couples 
or single adults that are now receiving as- 
sistance from either country or state funds. 
This again has been a limited program be- 
cause funds have not been allocated on a 
very large basis by a local community. In 
our county these funds have only been avail- 
able for an emergency situation and yet in- 
stances have occurred that if money had been 
available it would continue for a short period 
of time, 

I would like to add my voice asking these 
points to be considered strongly by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee when they hear your 
amendment. 

Sincerely, 
CLAUDIA M. EDWARDS, 
Director of Social Services II. 


UNION COUNTY 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, 
Monroe, N.C., October 27, 1971. 
Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Risicorr: It has come to 
our attention that you are prepared to offer 
on the floor of the Senate some amendments 
to the pending House Resolution 1. While I 
have some general resolutions as to the over- 
all effectiveness of the bill and the commit- 
ment of our nation to seriously deal with the 
problems of the poor in our midst, I do feel 
that your proposed amendment would 
strengthen the bill. 

We are in serious need of some fiscal relief 
at the local level and also need to assure 
that the clients of our respective agencies 
would have the benefits of the protection 
offered under your amendment. 

I am particularly pleased that you are re- 
questing a removal of the ceiling of Federal 
payments for the mandated Social Services, 
I would hope that it would also be possible 
for us to move toward the long term goal of 
providing services to all persons on a uni- 
versal basis. If we were to remove the two 
major problems of discrimination and lack 
of money I believe that we would find that 
the problems incurred by the destitute in our 
country are problems that are common to 
all humans, 

Thank you for your efforts in giving 
strength to the proposed legislation. 

Sincerely, 
Wayne R. Davis. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor and to express my 
support for the welfare reform amend- 
ment introduced today by the very able 
senior Senator from Connecticut. Per- 
haps, more than any other Member of 


this Senate, he is most qualified as the 
architect of welfare reform. As a former 


Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, his experience 
and knowledge can be very useful in the 
national drive to eliminate the chaos of 
the present welfare system. The pro- 
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posed legislation, therefore, should be 
the focus for developing the basic con- 
cept of income maintenance as the most 
efficient, effective, and direct way to de- 
liver the requirements for a decent living 
to all needy Americans. 

Despite all the anecdotes and the litany 
concerning “the psychology of the poor,” 
the main and crucial problem affecting 
the lives of poor people is that they do 
not have the money needed to meet even 
the minimum requirements for adequate 
health care, nutrition, education, and 
housing. 

Somehow, we in America have chosen 
to ignore the plight of those who are 
deprived. We have closed our hearts and 
our minds to the pleas of the poor be- 
cause it was easy to do so. For too long, 
we have been satisfied and smug in the 
comfort of self-serving concepts that 
poor people want to be on welfare. 

But today, like the spread of narcotics 
abuse, the agony of being without money 
has spread from our traditionally ne- 
glected ghettoes into the homes of thou- 
sands of so-called hard working families. 

In my own State of Massachusetts, a 
number of the 1,800 men who receive as- 
sistance payments are scientists, engi- 
neers, and other professionals out of 
work because of a sick economy. They 
differ from the stereotype of the poor 
only because they will be back to work 
when the economy improves. Yet, it is 
because of them that our national con- 
science has been stirred to turn around 
the welfare mess. 

No one wants to be poor. No one wants 
to be out of work. Yet, somehow we have 
drifted eons away from the ideals of the 
Massachusetts settlers who used the 
Articles of Confederation in 1672 to set 
their legal obligation to adequately assist 
those who were poor. 

Instead of striving to achieve a degree 
of self-respect or self-sufficiency, today’s 
system nurtures a psychology of depend- 
ence for thousands of poor families. Our 
current welfare service tends to guaran- 
tee that there will always be poor peo- 
ple. It is this stifling philosophy that 
breeds dissatisfaction and demands 
change. Today’s system alienates the 
taxpayers who support it, the social work- 
ers who administer it, and the poor who 
depend on it. 

I am encouraged by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut 
because it can bring about the kind of 
change that many of us believe is long 
overdue for a national welfare system. 

I look to the program offered today 
because it affords tremendous hope in 
the constant struggle to meet the deserv- 
ing demands of those who are needy. I 
call upon this Senate to enact this meas- 
ure for reform of the national welfare 
system. 


ALASKA NATIVE CLAIMS SETTLE- 
MENT ACT OF 1971—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 560 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. GRAVEL submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 35) to provide for the settlement 
of certain land claims of Alaska natives, 
and for other purposes. 
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CONSUMER PRODUCT WARRANTIES 
AND FEDERAL TRADE COMMIS- 
SION IMPROVEMENTS ACT OF 
1971—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 561 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. SPONG (for himself, Mr. MAGNU- 
SON, and Mr. Moss) submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the amendment (No. 478) in- 
tended to be proposed by Mr. Coox (for 
himself, Mr. Cotton and Mr. Hruska) to 
the bill (S. 986) to provide minimum dis- 
closure standards for written consumer 
procuct warranties against defect or mal- 
function; to define minimum Federal 


content standards for such warranties; 
to amend the Federal Trade Commission 
Act in order to improve its consumer pro- 
tection activities; and for other purposes. 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CON- 
TROL ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1971— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO, 562 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to S. 2770, the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1971. I ask that the 
amendment be printed and lie on the 
table. I also ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the amendment be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. I intend to call 
up this amendment when the bill is con- 
sidered next Tuesday. I am joined in this 
amendment by Senators Cooper, BAKER, 
DoLE, and BUCKLEY, who are colleagues 
on the Committee on Public Works, 
which reported the bill yesterday. 

This amendment affects that portion of 
the water pollution bill authorizing 
grants for the construction of waste 
treatment facilities. 

This is a vital aspect of the bill: I 
believe that the funds authorized in the 
reported bill are justified and will great- 
ly accelerate our effort to achieve clean 
water. Specifically, this provision author- 
izes $2 billion to be appropriated for this 
purpose in the current fiscal year. After 
the current fiscal year, $3 billion would 
be authorized in fiscal 1973, $4 billion in 
fiscal 1974, and $5 billion in fiscal 1975. 

But while the fiscal 1972 funds have 
been provided by the normal appropria- 
tions process, the funds for fiscal years 
1973, 1974, and 1975 will be spent under 
contract authority given to the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

The purpose of our amendment is quite 
simple. It would provide that the grant 
funds for the fiscal years 1973, 1974, and 
1975 would be provided by the normal 
appropriations process, rather than by 
the contract authority that is provided in 
the bill’s present form. 

Each of the sponsors of this amend- 
ment is a cosponsor of this bill. I know 
that I reflect their view when I say that 
I believe it is an important bill, and a 
strong bill. I intend to discuss the bill 
in greater detail at a later time, in an 
effort to show my colleagues that this 
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bill is vital to our national drive toward 
a better environment. 

But I must disagree that the contract 
authority concept, which was approved 
by a majority vote of the committee, is 
necessary. 

The annual review of the program by 
the Congress will serve as a vital step 
in focusing public attention and public 
support each year on this program and 
the progress that has been achieved. It 
will enable the Congress to properly bal- 
ance the need for construction grant au- 
thorizations against the other authoriza- 
tions in this legislation, which totals 
several billions of dollars. 

This is particularly important, I be- 
lieve, in view of the accelerated research 
effort that is provided in the bill. Be- 
cause of these potential breakthroughs, 
we believe it would be wise if the Con- 
gress, through the appropriations proc- 
ess, made an annual examination of the 
program and the needs for waste treat- 
ment grants. 

I agree fully that the water pollution 
control program holds a very high prior- 
ity in any list of national goals. But con- 
tract authority is a fiscal tool that is too 
restrictive, lessening the flexibility of the 
Congress and the President to examine 
spending levels annually. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
sense of-urgency for water pollution con- 
trol that exists in our Nation will assure 
continuity for the program. I believe that 
this sense of urgency will be increased 
if the Congress annually will focus pub- 
lic support on the program. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 562 

On page 48, line 19, beginning with “Ap- 
proval” strike all through the period in line 
22, page 48. 

On page 52, lines 21 and 22, strike “or au- 
thorized to be obligated”. 

On page 53, line 14, strike “for obligation”. 

On page 53, line 23, strike “and obligated”. 

On page 55, line 10, strike “or obligation 
authority”. 

On page 55, lines 13 and 14, strike “or ob- 
ligation authority”. 

On page 58, line 8, strike “is” and insert in 
lieu thereof “are”. 

On page 58, line 11, beginning with the 
period strike all through the period on line 1, 
page 59, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “; for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1972, $3,000,000,000; for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1973, $4,000,000,000; for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1974, $5,000,000,000."" 

On page 59, line 5, beginning with the word 
“to” strike all through the word “contracts” 
on line 6, page 59, and insert in lieu thereof 
“for grants”. 

On page 74, line 22, beginning with “(e)” 
strike all through the period on line 24, page 
74. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971— 
AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 563 
(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Finance.) 


Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and Mr. 
STEVENSON) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H.R. 10947) to provide a job 
development investment credit, to reduce 
individual income taxes, to reduce cer- 
tain excise taxes, and for other purposes. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 564 

(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, on 
October 27, Senator Pearson and I in- 
troduced an amendment to increase the 
Federal income tax personal exemption 
from $650 to $700 retroactive to January 
1, 1971. The House-passed tax bill— 
H.R. 10947—coritained an increase in the 
personal exemption to $675. 

Our amendment was to H.R. 8312, 
rather than H.R. 10947 because the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee had already re- 
ported H.R. 8312 and attached to it the 
provisions of H.R. 10947 relating to the 
1971 personal income tax. Today Senator 
Pearson and I, along with Senator 
HUMPHREY, are offering the same amend- 
ment to H.R. 10947. 

The amendment would provide nearly 
$1.9 billion in immediate tax relief to 
hard-pressed American taxpayers—twice 
the amount provided by the increase in 
personal exemptions which passed the 
House. This would mean a tax reduction 
of $44 for a family of four with annual 
income of $10,000. The amendment would 
give the economy a stimulus and provide 
some of the much needed balance be- 
tween the tax cuts the administration 
has proposed for business and those it 
has proposed for consumers, 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of S. 2770, the names of the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss) and the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. BEALL), 
both former members of the Committee 
on Public Works, be listed as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION AGENCY 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorgani- 
zation and Government Research will 
begin hearings on consumer protection 
agency legislation at 9:30 a.m. on Thurs- 
day, November 4, 1971, instead of the 
time reported in yesterday’s Recorp. The 
hearing will continue on Friday, Novem- 
ber 5, 1971, at 10 a.m., as previously re- 
ported, in room 3302 of the New Senate 
Office Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 108 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce that the Special Subcommittee 
on Human Resources of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee will hold hear- 
ings on Senate Joint Resolution 108, on 
Wednesday, November 3, at 9:30 a.m., in 
room 4200, of the New Senate Office 
Building. 

These will be the concluding hearings 
on the joint resolution, of which the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) and I 
are the principal sponsors. 

The joint resolution would establish 
a national policy of achieving popula- 
tion stabilization by voluntary means 
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consistent with human rights and in- 
dividual conscience. 

On Wednesday, testimony will be 
heard from Charles F. Westoff, Execu- 
tive Director, the Commission on Pop- 
ulation Growth and the American Fu- 
ture; Rev. Msgr. James T. McHugh, di- 
rector, Family Life Division, U.S. Catho- 
lic Conference; Dr. Mark Thoman, M.D., 
F.A.A.P., of Des Moines, Iowa; and per- 
haps several other witnesses. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


ELIZABETH LOCHRIE, MONTANA 
ARTIST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
Montana has a number of successful 
artists, many of whom concentrate on 
the Indian and the historic West as their 
favorite subject. One of our most prom- 
inent is Mrs. Elizabeth Lochrie, of Butte, 
Mont. She is not only considered to be 
one of the State’s finest women artists, 
but also a good friend of the Plains In- 
dian. She has proven to be one of the 
finest interpreters of both the historic 
and contemporary Indian. 

A feature article about Elizabeth Lo- 
chrie appears in the December, 1971 
issue of Pioneer West. This western 
publication contains Helen Clark’s fine 
feature story. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHE KNOWS THE INDIAN—MONTANA'S 
GREATEST WOMAN ARTIST 
(By Helen Clark) 

In her seventies, Elizabeth Lochrie does 
not get to summer among the northern In- 
dians as much as she did in earlier years. 
She is one of the few white people to wit- 
ness the Sun and Owl Ceremonials of the 
Blood Indians, at which time she was the 
guest of the tribe’s chief, Shot On Both 
Sides, whose portrait she so beautifully 
painted. Montana’s Elizabeth Lochrie is at 
home on all its seven Indian reservations. 
Her Indian portraiture has helped make 
hundreds of friends for those who sit for her. 
Because of her stature as a western artist, 
she has become a lecturer greatly in demand. 
From years of studying and painting the 
first Americans, she has become familiar 
with their history. Today she is considered 
an authority on Montana Indians. She is 


also deemed their friend. She has been per- - 


mitted entrance into the sacred medicine 
tepee of her adopted Blackfeet, cousins of 
the Bloods, and has taken part in their 
beautiful face painting ritual. 

When, in the thirties, she was inducted 
into the Blackfeet tribe, she was given the 
name of “Net-chi-ta-ki,” translated, “Wo- 
man Alone In Her Way.” She is particularly 
proud of a buckskin they presented her 
bearing this inscription: “This certificate is 
proof that many moons ago there came to 
us a white woman from far over the western 
mountains. She was friendly and under- 
standing and we brought her into our medi- 
cine tepee and smoked a peace pipe with 
her and made her our sister, calling her 
name ‘Net-chi-ta-ki.’ She has ever been true 
and helped with good deeds and paints our 
pictures to show the whole world.” 

For 11 years, Elizabeth served as a judge 
at the All-American Indian Celebration in 
Sheridan, Wyo. where she helped select the 
All-American Indian Beauty Queen. Since an 
average of 45 tribes attend this colorful cele- 
bration, Elizabeth annually met some of the 
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most outstanding Indian personalities in the 
nation. 

A dear friend of Elizabeth's was a Black- 
foot chief, Chewing Blanck Bones, who willed 
her a Zuni scalp which she wears on her 
buckskin ceremonial dress, Around her neck 
she often wears a Zuni necklace fashioned 
from human finger-knuckle bones, also a 
gift of the same chief, who took it from a 
Sioux enemy. 

When in trouble, the Blackfeet often turn 
to her for advice and help. Wrote Maggie 
Many Hides: “Dear Net-chi-ta-ki: Please 
write to George Washington and tell him 
white man take sand off my land and don’t 
pay me.” 

When Chief Good Gun, a Blood Indian, 
was in his early nineties, he agreed to pose 
for Elizabeth, but he would not look her in 
the eye, for fear the painting would take 
something out of him. When she had com- 
pleted the painting of this prosperous old 
cattleman who had once been a fine buffalo 
hunter, she asked him if he would like to 
see his portrait. 

“No,” he replied. “If I don’t know what you 
take out of me, I won’t know what to miss.” 

For years, people brought Elizabeth hides 
of deer and elk which she had tanned at her 
Own expense and sent to the Indians to en- 
courage them to perpetuate their age-old 
artistry in buckskin and bead wear. 

The Art Digest has summed up her work 
in these words: “.. . realistic illustrations of 
American western culture . . . from intimate 
portraits of weather-beaten Indians such as 
‘Tommy Coyote’ to meticulously recorded 
landscapes such as ‘October at 320 Ranch, 
(her) paintings . . . document every phase of 
life in the pioneer country.” 

Her canvases depict pack trains coming 
out of the back-country of the Spanish 
Peaks; sheep camps high in the Rockies; 
cattle roundups on the Big Horn; wild horse 
sorties in Hells Canyon of the Highlands; 
winter’s majesty in the Grand Tetons; cattle 
rustlers; stew bums; Indian papooses in 
cradle boards; covered wagon attacks; black 
ravens sunning themselves in cottonwoods 
after a rain storm; gypsy campfires, 

Her exhibits have been many, from New 
York to the Mexican border. She has had 
solo shows at New York’s Arthur Newton 
Galleries, the Francis Lynch Gallery in the 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Walter Gold- 
sten's Galleries, River Oaks Garden Forum, 
Houston, Frederic-Nelson’s Seattle, the C. 
M. Russell Gallery, Great Falls, the Montana 
State Historical Gallery, Helena Rhodes 
Store Gallery, Tacoma, to name but a few. 

At the Madonna Festival sponsored by the 
Wilshire Methodist Church in Los Angeles, 
Elizabeth’s “Bannock Grandmother and 
Grandson” was voted by the visiting public 
as the most popular painting in the 1962 
exhibit and presented the popularity certif- 
icate of award. She was one of the firt 
four contemporary artists to be honored 
with an exhibit (this in 1963) at the Whit- 
ney Gallery of Western Art, Cody, Wyo. 

She has been included with illustration in 
International Directory of Artists, Who's 
Who in American Art, Who’s Who in Amer- 
ican Women. She has an honorary Life Fel- 
lowship in the International Institute of 
Art and Letters, Berne, Switzerland. She is 
an honorary life member of Beta Sigma Phi 
Sorority and Delta Gama Sorority. She be- 
longs to the Association of American Artists, 
the American Federation of Artists, Artists 
of the North West, Montana Institute of the 


Oil is her prime media, but Elizabeth also 
excells in wax, bronze, bas-relief, casein wa- 
ter colors, pen and wash. 

A graduate of Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, 
Elizabeth also studied portraiture under 
Winold. Reiss, fresco with Victor Arnotoff, 
Stanford, seco with Dorothy Pucinnecci, San 
Francisco. She has done many murals, three 
of these assignments from the U.S. Treasury 
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Department, her largest 12 feet by 30 feet. 
She has done story and book illustrations. 
She is married and the mother of three chil- 
dren, all in professions of their own and all 
highly successful, Elizabeth's husband is a 
retired Butte bank president. In 1960, Eliza- 
beth was chosen Montana Mother, Her help 
has been instrumental in procuring recog- 
nition and education for gifted Indian chil- 
dren. 

No other woman artist in the West has ac- 
complished more in a lifetime of dedicated 
living. She was an inspiring teacher of art 
in her home for a number of years. Eliza- 
beth Lochrie, petite silver-haired, brown- 
eyed woman, has won her place in the art 
world and it is lofty. Her works total into 
the thousands. She has left a proud record 
on canvas and paper “for all the world to 
read.” 

Wherever she goes, whatever she does, 
Elizabeth can regale her visitors with many 
anecdotes. She has been prevailed upon to 
collect a book of them around famous In- 
dians she has known and painted. A sample 
of such anecdotes is this one concerning a 
Blackfoot Indian called John who was nor- 
mally of jovial, happy disposition. 

“One particular day I found John sad and 
long of face,” recounted Elizabeth. “I asked 
him what was the matter. 

“ ‘Oh, Net-chi-ta-ki, worst thing. I do like 
you white people tell me. I take money from 
cattle sale to bank, but banker he come out 
with little piggy bank and say to me, “John, 
fine thing you save big money, but you want 
to saye little money, too. Here, put nickel, 
dime, quarter in piggy bank.” 

“*You know ma and me like tobacco, but 
no—no tobacco. Money go in piggy bank. 
This I no like.” 

“A few weeks later, on my return to the 
reservation, I saw John again, but this time 
he was his smiling, happy self. 

“ ‘Net-chi-ta-ki, best thing happen. Light- 
ning, she come down from sky. She strike 
house. House burn up. Piggy bank burn up. 
Now ma and me have all tobacco we want.’” 


NATIONAL 4-H SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE CELEBRATES 50TH ANNIVER- 
SARY 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on Septem- 
ber 23, 1971, Mr. B. J. Yarrington, presi- 
dent of American Oil Co., addressed the 
24th Annual Donors’ Conference in Chi- 
cago, Ill, where representatives from 
some 60 corporations who support the 
4-H movement nationwide met in their 
annual conference. 

Blain Yarrington, serving as president 
of the national 4-H service committee, 
discussed the committee’s past work but 
stressed the committee’s goals. In the 
field of education, for instance, he sug- 
gested: 

Method used in 4-H work over the last 
half-century might very well serve the whole 
field of education. Learning not just facts but 
how to use facts in a practical manner is 
what 4-H young people have been doing for 
years. 


Mr. President, this year is the 50th an- 
niversary of the founding of the national 
4-H service committee. I believe it is im- 
portant that we recognize the contribu- 
tions made through the committee by 
corporations, foundations, and individu- 
als to the young people of America. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Yarrington’s 
address, entitled “A Businessman Looks 
at 4-H,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A BUSINESSMAN LOOKS AT 4-H 
(Remarks of B. J. Yarrington) 


This year is, as you know, the 50th Anni- 
versary of the founding of the National 4-H 
Service Committee. It always seems to me a 
bit difficult to know what to say on the occa- 
sion of a 50th Anniversary. 

It’s not quite like a golden wedding, when 
everyone congratulates the old couple on havy- 
ing lived so long with each other. It's not 
even like a person's 50th birthday, which— 
in today’s uncertain world—calis for con- 
gratulations just on being alive. 

What's significant about this anniversary 
is not simply that business and government 
have worked successfully together for such a 
long time—and not that the committee still 
exists after 50 years. 

The significant thing in my view is the 
impressive accumulation of contributions 
made through the committee by corpora- 
tions, foundations, and individuals to the 
youth of America. These contributions are 
impressive not only in number, but in 
what they say about the way American busi- 
ness over the years has felt about young 
people. 

I won't dwell at great length on the past, 
because it seems to me that the “tomorrow” 
of 4-H and the National 4-H Service Commit- 
tee is a good deal more important than the 
“yesterday.” At the same time, it would be 
valuable just to recall a few of the highlights 
that have been accomplished since that day 
in late 1920, when G. L. Noble—of Armour— 
first said, “Let's start a committee.” 

Among the first donors were some of the 
major organizations of the day in the field 
of agriculture—names like Armour, Wilson, 
International Harvester, and Montgomery 
Ward. One of the first things the new com- 
mittee did was to enlist the help of Westing- 
house Radio Service here in Chicago and go 
on the air three times a week with 4-H 
Club news. Breaking into radio in 1921 would 
be almost like grabbing three guest spots a 
week on Johnny Carson today. 

It was Montgomery Ward, by the way, that 
became the first company to donate educa- 
tional awards on a national scale. In doing 50, 
they set the pattern which many companies— 
including yours and mine—have followed in 
the intervening years. By the beginning of 
the 1930's, the value of trips, scholarships, 
and other prizes provided 4-H youth by 
donor companies through the national com- 
mittee totaled more than $100,000 each year. 

Throughout the "20's and ‘30's, the commit- 
tee developed and implemented two of its 
main philosophies. One was the need for 
close cooperation between the private and 
governmental sectors—and the other was 
the enlisting of close business support for 
youth programs at the local level. 

One example of each: It was with the help 
of the committee, along with several other 
state and national organizations, that two 
major appropriation bills were passed in Con- 
gress to provide funding for extension work 
in agriculture and home economics. It was 
also with the committee's assistance that 
local businessmen were encouraged to chan- 
nel their support—in money, manpower, and 
technical know-how—to local 4-H clubs and 
programs. 

It’s practically impossible to talk about 
committee accomplishments in the past 
without realizing that they are really the 
accomplishments of 4-H itself. Here, then, 
is the real clue to the nature of the National 
4-H Service Committee: It is an enabling 
body. It’s members and staff, and the donor 
companies who support it, take pride not in 
grants, or money, or programs—but in how 
these things enable young people to grow 
and contribute to our society. 

When the committee-financed magazine, 
National 4-H News, gave its backing to the 
victory-garden and harvest-volunteer pro- 
grams during World War II, 4-H'ers re- 
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sponded by producing or preserving enough 
food to care for a million servicemen for 3 
years. In the immediate post-war years, the 
4-H Tractor Program established the im- 
portant principle of adequate advance train- 
ing for adult leaders in 4-H. There are a half 
million of these volunteer adult and junior 
leaders now active. 

It has been since the late ’50’s, however, 
that the entire 4-H movement—and with it 
the Service Committee—has had to cope with 
its greatest challenge. It is the many-faceted 
changes brought about in our country by an 
expanding technology. More and more, the 
thrust of 4-H training of young people has 
had to be oriented toward science. The 
problem was not simply the mechanization 
of farming—this had occurred long before, 
and the programs had been adjusted to fit. 
This time the change involved the whole 
science of agriculture and how the devyelop- 
ing technology could be applied to provide 
food for people here and abroad. 

Perhaps the most basic change of all, how- 
ever, is the one which 4-H—and the National 
4-H Service Committee—have only begun to 
cope with, That is that a smaller and smaller 
percentage of young people in America are 
now, or are ever going to be, directly in- 
volved in agriculture. Already some 36 per 
cent of Americans live in cities of more than 
50,000 population—yet the latest figures 
show that less than 5 per cent of 4-H mem- 
bers come from these cities. Now youth in 
the cities are just as much in need of the 
kind of personal development 4-H can pro- 
vide as are their counterparts on the farm 
. » . perhaps even more so. But in spite of 
the fact that we have been experimenting 
with programs for urban young people since 
the 1950's, we still have a long way to go. 

I suspect that there is much for us to 
learn about motivating, teaching, and train- 
ing young people who are growing up in big 
cities. In fact, there's no doubt about it— 
as anyone can see who has had the trau- 
matic experience of visiting some inner-city 
public schools in Chicago or New York. 

Yet it seems to me that there are at least 
half a dozen basic needs of young people— 
common to farm and city youth alike—that 
4-H is particularly well qualified to meet. 

One of these is the great desire to belong— 
to feel accepted by their peers. This drive 
produces such organizations as the Conser- 
vative Vice Lords and the Black P. Stone 
Nation—but, under the right circumstances, 
it also produces Scout troops and 4-H clubs. 

Every young person desires recognition for 
his accomplishments. 4-H provides it with 
the system of awards supported by donor 
companies. 

Young people want action and fun; they 
get both by participating in 4-H work pro- 
grams and social activities. They feel a need 
to accept responsibility, and this they also 
find in the 4-H organization. 

There is still another desire of young peo- 
ple, which it seems to me goes unrecognized 
by many of us—yet it’s a strong desire, and 
one that 4-H is peculiarly equipped to deal 
with. That is the desire to learn. 

Anyone can see it in young children—with 
their insatiable urge to explore and their 
endless question of “why” and “how.” Yet 
anyone can see how often that urge is stifled 
when the youngster moves through the bu- 
reaucratic establishment of a major city 
school system. 

Educational leaders today are calling for 
change—for new patterns and direction in 
education—for a breakthrough in the rigid 
structure and formalized methods of public 
education. The commissioner for education 
of the State of New York spoke recently 
about this need. He called for some funda- 
mental transformations, among them a shift 
“from a system geared to provide mainly 
knowledge, treating knowledge as an end in 
itself, to one geared to helping people learn 
how to use what they learn and how to work 
together productively.” 
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Here, certainly, is a place where the pat- 
terns of learning used in 4-H work over the 
last half century might very well serve the 
whole field of education. Learning by doing— 
learning not just facts but how to use facts— 
learning to work and live in productive co- 
operation—all these things 4-H young people 
have been doing for years, 

Public education, I think, would do well 
to look at the accomplishments of 4-H—and 
to make a study of its methods, Attention to 
the individual needs of members, for instance, 
has been a fact of life in 4-H, but it re- 
mains little more than a cherished dream in 
many schools. Other improvements in edu- 
cation—such as more local decision-making 
and the constant upgrading of teachers and 
staff—also have their prototypes in the struc- 
ture and methods of 4-H. 

I know well enough that there are no 
panaceas for our educational ills, as there 
are none for the other social and economic 
problems that beset us today. 

But I would suggest this challenge to the 
4-H program as it faces the new world of 
the '70’s and '80’s: Share the strengths you 
have. Recognize them, assess them—and see 
where your more than 50 years of experi- 
ence in working with American youth can be 
put to use for the benefit of those youngsters 
who most need it today. 

One of the greatest strengths that I see in 
the 4-H movement is the fact that it is an- 
chored so firmly in those basic, fundamental 
values of human worth and indvidual dignity 
that undergird our democratic government 
and our system of private enterprise. This 
is perhaps the most deep-seated reason I 
have for continuing to advocate the support 
by American business for the 4-H program. 
The objectives of 4-H—and the accomplish- 
ments it has recorded over the years—are 
thoroughly consistent with the aims of a 
businessman, 

More than that, I can see where 4-H is 
helping young people to meet and conquer 
some of the major problems that face busi- 
ness executives: problems of organizing 
data, making decisions, setting goals, and 
motivating themselves and others. 

There’s still another thing, though, that 
makes me glad to be part of a donor organi- 
zation that has provided nearly $1.5 million 
to 4-H this year alone. That can best be des- 
cribed as a sense of personal satisfaction. 
I simply enjoy seeing what 4-H does for peo- 
ple. This same sense of satisfaction seems 
to come to just about anyone involved in the 
programs; certainly this is the loud and clear 
message I get in my talks with all of you. We 
get a kick out of seeing young men and 
women working and achieving—and at the 
same time learning what our system of gov- 
ernment and economy are all about. 

So it makes excellent sense that those of 
us in responsible positions in business should 
see that our support is continued and in- 
creased. 

I have indicated that I think 4-H does 
indeed face some major challenges in the 
next few years. Among these will be the 
need to broaden its membership and volun- 
teer leadership so that it can reach more 
young people, It will need to press on with 
its program of dealing with urban youth, 
and dealing with them on terms and in 
language which they understand, It will have 
to continue to evolve its training and educa- 
tional materials to fit the new circumstances 
in which young people find themselves. 

There may be some tricky obstacles to 
overcome. We don’t know, today, how the ad- 
ministration proposals for high-level gov- 
ernment reorganization will affect such 
things as the Department of Agriculture, the 
extension program, and 4-H itself. 

But this much Is certain: There is too 
much in 4-H that is useful and beneficial 
to have it abandoned or de-emphasized. It 
has too much to offer our young people—and 
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they, in turn, have too much to offer the 
country. 

Given this truth, there is no question in 
my mind but what the continued support of 
donor companies like yours and mine—chan- 
neled through the National 4-H Service Com- 
mittee—is going to be an absolute essential 
in the years ahead. 

I would like to close by saying that I be- 
lieve all of you—and all of those in the past 
who have contributed to the support of 
4—H—and all of the people who have worked 
with the service committee and in the field 
organizations—deserve congratulations on 
this 50th Anniversary. 

I devoutly hope that, 50 years from today, 
the man who stands here to deliver this kind 
of assessment will be able to say the same 
thing with equal conviction. 

Thank you. 


NEWARK UNIT IS SBA “OFFICE OF 
THE YEAR” 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to be able to inform Senators 
that the Newark district office of the 
Small Business Administration has been 
selected as “District Office of the Year” 
for the entire Nation. 

The fine and essential work being done 
by the Small Business Administration is, 
of course, well known. This is one Gov- 
ernment agency that can really help 
citizens to help themselves. In this, as 
in most areas of government, it is the 
human element which determines wheth- 
er an agency is really helping people— 
or is simply pushing papers. If the peo- 
ple who operate an office are committed 
to being of service to the people who pay 
their salaries, then the office will func- 
tion effectively. 

I am very much pleased that the peo- 
ple who operate the Newark district 
office of the SBA obviously feel such a 
commitment. This office was organized 
7 years ago by Mr. Andrew P. Lynch 
and has since been named regional office 
of the year four times. It has taken the 
lead in promoting bank participation in 
SBA loans, and organized one of the first 
bank pools in the Nation to make loans 
to minority businessmen. 

Mr. President, I think we all owe Mr. 
Lynch and his staff both our congratula- 
tions on being selected Office of the Year, 
and our thanks for the splendid job they 
are doing. 


MORALITY AND CONTROLS 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, since 
the initiation of the wage and price con- 
trols by the Nixon Administration on 
August 15, most of the public and media 
attention has been on internal question 
related to the makeup of the Wage and 
Price Board, specific wages, and specific 
prices. Little focus has been made on the 
overall implications, particularly the 
moral implications, of the controls in 
general. 

Prof. Milton Friedman directs his at- 
tention and his well known skills to this 
very issue in two editorial essays in the 
October 28 and 29 editions of the New 
York Times. The message Professor 
Friedman conveys is summarized in two 
sentences in his opening essay: 

The controls are deeply and inherently 
immoral. By substituting the rule of men 
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for the rule of law and for voluntary co- 
operation in the market place, the con- 
trols threaten the very foundation of a free 
society. 


Mr. President, I would strongly urge 
Senators to consider seriously the words 
of Professor Friedman. I ask unanimous 
consent that the two essays be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Oct. 28, 1971] 
MORALITY AND CONTROLS: I 
(By Milton Friedman) 


ELY, Vr—Most discussion of the wage- 
price freeze and the coming Phase II con- 
trols has been strictly economic and opera- 
tional; were they needed, will they work, 
how will they operate. I have recorded my 
own opposition to them in three columns in 
Newsweek. 

There has been essentially no discussion 
of a much more fundamental issue. The con- 
trols are deeply and inherently immoral. By 
substituting the rule of men for the rule of 
law and for voluntary cooperation in the 
marketplace, the controls threaten the very 
foundations of a free society. By encouraging 
men to spy and report on one another, by 
making it in the private interest of large 
numbers of citizens to evade the controls, 
and by making actions illegal that are in the 
public interest, the controls undermine in- 
dividual morality. 

One of the proudest achievements of 
Western civilization was the substitution of 
the rule of law for the rule of men. The 
ideal is that government restrictions on our 
behavior shall take the form of impersonal 
rules, applicable to all alike, and interpreted 
and adjudicated by an independent judici- 
ary rather than of specific orders by a gov- 
ernment official to named individuals, In 
principle, under the rule of law, each of us 
can know what he may or may not do by 
consulting the law and determining how it 
applies to his own circumstances. 

The rule of law does not guarantee free- 
dom, since general laws as well as personal 
edicts can be tyrannical. But increasing re- 
liance on the rule of law clearly played a 
major role in transforming Western society 
from a world in which the ordinary citizen 
was literally subject to the arbitrary will 
of his master to a world in which the 
ordinary citizen could regard himself as his 
own master. 

The ideal was, of course, never fully at- 
tained. More important, we have been 
eroding the rule of law slowly and steadily 
for decades, as government has become more 
and more a participant in economic affairs 
rather than primarily a rule-maker, referee, 
and enforcer of private contracts. It was, 
after all, the development of the private 
market that made possible the original 
movement from a world of status to a world 
of voluntary contract. As government has 
tried to replace the market in one area after 
another, it has inevitably been driven to re- 
store a world of status. 

The freeze and eyen more the pay board 
and price board of the Phase II controls are 
clearly another massive step away from the 
rule of law and back to the rule of men. True, 
the rule of men will be under law but that 
is a far cry from the rule of law—Stalin, 
Hitler, Mussolini, and now Kosygin, Mao and 
Franco all rule under law. 

The price that you and I may charge for 
our goods or our labor or that we may pay 
others for their goods or their labor will now 
be determined, not by any set of legislated 
standards applying to all alike, but by spe- 
cific orders by a small number of men ap- 
pointed by the President. And if govern- 
mental edict is to replace market contract, 
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there is no alternative. There are millions 
of prices, millions of wage rates arrived at 
by voluntary agreements among millions of 
people. The collectivistic countries have been 
unable in decades to find simple rules en- 
abling prices and wages to be established by 
any alternative impersonal mechanism. We 
are not likely to succeed. And we are not 
trying. Instead, the appeal is to the patriot- 
ism, civic responsibility, and judgment of 
political appointees, most of whom repre- 
sent vested interests. How do patriotism 
and judgment determine that the price of a 
widget may rise 2.8 per cent but the price 
of a wadget, only 0.3 per cent; the wage of a 
widgeteer by 2 per cent but of a wadgeteer, 
by 10 per cent? Clearly they do not. Arbi- 
trary judgment, political power, visibility— 
these are what will matter. 

The tendency for such an approach to vio- 
late human freedom is even more clearly 
exemplified by the present situation with re- 
spect to dividends. The President has re- 
quested firms not to raise dividends—he has 
no legal power to do more. The request has 
been accompanied by surveillance, a calling 
down to Washington and public lambasting 
of the handful of corporations that did not 
conform, and a clear implied threat to use 
extralegal powers. These measures have no 
legal basis at all. Yet I know of only one 
small company that has had the courage to 
refuse to cooperate on grounds of principle. 

The full logic of the system will not work 
itself out this time. Our strong tradition of 
freedom, the ineffectiveness of the controls, 
the ingenuity of the people in finding ways 
around them—these will lead to the collapse 
of the controls rather than to their harden- 
ing into a full-fledged straitjacket. But none- 
theless, it is disheartening to see us take 
this further long step on the road to tyranny 
so lightheartedly, so utterly unaware that we 
are doing something fundamentally in con- 
flict with the basic principles on which this 
country is founded. The first time, we may 
venture only a small way. But the next time, 
and the next time? 

MORALITY AND CONTROLS 
(By Milton Friedman) 

ELY, Vr.—Enforcement of the price and 
wage controls, as of the freeze, must depend 
heavily on encouraging ordinary citizens to 
be informers—to report “violations” to Gov- 
erment officials. 

When you and I make a private deal, both 
of us benefit—otherwise we do not have to 
make it. We are partners, cooperating volun- 
tarily with one another. The terms, so long 
as they are mutually agreeable, should be our 
business. But not any longer. Big Brother is 
looking over our shoulders. And if the terms 
do not correspond with what he says is O.K., 
one of us is encouraged to turn in the other. 
And to turn him in for doing something few 
people have ever regarded and do not now 
regard as in any sense morally wrong; on the 
contrary, for doing something that each of 
us regards, when it affects us, as our basic 
right. Am I not entitled to sell my goods or 
my labor for what I consider them worth as 
long as I do not coerce anyone to buy? Is it 
morally wrong for Chile to expropriate the 
property of Anaconda Copper—i.e., to force it 
to sell its copper mines for a price less than 
its value; but morally right for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to force the worker to sell his labor 
for less than its value to him and to his em- 
ployer? 

By any standards, the edicts of the pay 
board and the price board, like the initial 
freeze, will be full of inequities and will be 
judged to be by ever increasing numbers of 
people. You believe that you are entitled to a 
pay raise, your employer agrees and wishes to 
give you one, yet the pay board says no. Will 
there not be a great temptation to find a way 
around the ruling? By a promotion unaccom- 
panied by any change in duties but to a job 
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title carrying a higher permitted pay. Or by 
your employer providing you with amenities 
you formerly paid for. Or by one or another 
of the innumerable stratagems—legal, quasi- 
legal, or illegal—that ingenious men devise to 
protect themselves from snooping bureau- 
crats. 

In general, I have little sympathy with 
trade unions, They have done immense harm 
by restricting access to jobs, denying excluded 
workers the opportunity to make the most of 
their abilities, and forcing them to take less 
Satisfactory jobs. Yet surely in the present 
instance they are right that it is inequitable 
for the Government retroactively to void con- 
tracts freely arrived at. The way to reduce 
the monopoly power of unions is to remove 
the special legal immunities they are now 
granted, not to replace one concentrated pow- 
er by another. 

When men do not regard governmental 
measures as just and right they will find a 
way around them. The effects extend beyond 
the original source, generate widespread dis- 
respect for the law, and promote corruption 
and violence. We found this out to our cost 
in the 1920's with Prohibition; in World War 
Ii with price control and rationing; today 
with drug laws. We shall experience it yet 
again with price and wage controls if they 
are ever more than a paper facade. 

One feature of price and wage controls 
makes their effect on individual morality es- 
pecially vicious. Because these controls dis- 
tort the use of resources, the evader benefits 
not only himself but society. The more rigor- 
ously the controls are enforced, the more 
harm they do. They render behavior which 
is immoral from one point of view socially 
beneficial. They thus introduce the kind of 
fundamental moral conflict that is utterly 
destructive of social cohesion. 

Our markets are far from completely free. 
Monopoly power of labor and business means 
that prices and wages voluntary contract. 
Yet these blemishes, real and important 
though they are, are minor compared to re- 
placing market agreements by government 
edict, compared to giving arbitrary power to 
a small number of appointed officials, com- 
pared to inculcating in the public contempt 
for the law. 

The excuse for the destruction of liberty is 
always the plea of necessity—that there is no 
alternative. If indeed, the economy were in a 
state of crisis, of a life-and-death emergency, 
and if controls promised a sure way out, all 
their evil social and moral effects might be 
a price that would have to be paid for sur- 
vival. But not even the gloomiest observer of 
the economic scene would describe it in any 
such terms. Prices rising at 4 per cent a year, 
unemployment at a level of 6 per cent—these 
are higher than we would like to have or 
than we need to have, but they are very far 
indeed from crisis levels. On the contrary, 
they are rather moderate by historical stand- 
ard. And there is far from uniform agreement 
that wage and price controls will improve 
matters. I happen to believe that they will 
make matters worse after an initial deceptive 
period of apparent success. Others disagree. 
But even their warmest defenders recognize 
that they impose costs, produce distortions in 
the use of resources, and may fail to reduce 
inflation. Under such circumstances, the 
moral case surely deserves at least some 
attention. 


SEARCH AND SEIZURE 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 6, 1971, I introduced S. 2657, a bill 
that would modify exclusionary rule re- 
lating to the admissibility of evidence in 
Federal criminal cases. 

My bill provides a test of substantiality 
in determining whether or not an illegal 
search or seizure should result in sup- 
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pression of the evidence involved. The 
Supreme Court has been sharply divided 
over the present practice of excluding 
all evidence that is improperly seized or 
searched, and some members of the 
Court have indicated that they would 
welcome a congressional remedy to this 
problem. 

The American Bar Association Journal 
of October 1971, contains an excellent re- 
port on some of the badly divided deci- 
sions that the Court has recently made 
on the search and seizure issue. This ABA 
Journal report demonstrates once again 
the pressing need for a cogent yet con- 
stitutional alternative to the present ex- 
clusionary rule. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the ABA Journal be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUPREME Court REPORT 
(By Rowland L. Young) 

During its October, 1970, term, the Supreme 
Court handed dowr. 121 formal decisions. 
Of these, ninety-four have been reviewed 
earlier this year. This month’s report covers 
another fourteen, leaving thirteen cases that 
will be reported in our November issues. 

The cases discussed this month are typical 
of the grist of the Court’s last term—three 
involve search and seizure, five deal with 
elections and reapportionment, one with 
equal protection (reversing a twenty-year- 
old decision that private citizens may not be 
sued for conspiring to deny others of equal 
protection of the laws), one with the prob- 
lem of libel and freedom of the press (this 
case extended the New York Times doctrine 
for the second time this term), two criminal 
law cases, a case dealing with the admin- 
istration of the Social Security Act, and a 
case on the Court’s original docket. 

These cases were also typical of the Octo- 
ber, 1970, term in that the Justices were 
badly divided on many of the issues. Only 
four of the fourteen cases were unanimous, 
and in three the Court was unable to mus- 
ter a majority for a crucial portion of the de- 
cision. 


FEDERAL AGENTS LIABLE FOR VIOLATION OF 
RIGHTS 


The first of the search-and-seizure cases 
has she awkward name, Bivens v. Six Un- 
known Named Agents of Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics, 403 U.S. 388, 29 L. ed. 2d 619, 91 
S. Ct. 1999, 39 Law Week 4821, decided June 
21. The decision upheld a right of suit against 
federal ogents who allegedly violated Fourth 
Amendmert rights while acting under the 
color of their authority, even though there 
is no federal statute that authorize damages 
in such a case. 

Agents of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
entered Bivens’'s apartment on November 
26, 1965, and arrestec him for narcotics vio- 
lations. Bivens later brought suit in a fed- 
eral district court alleging that the arrest 
and subsequent search were made without a 
warrant, that unreasonable force employed, 
and that the arrest was made without prob- 
able cause. He asked for $15,000 damages 
from each of the six agents. The district 
court dismissed the complaint on the ground, 
inter alia, that it failed to state a cause of 
action. The Second Circuit affirmed. 409 F. 
2d 718 (1969). 

Mr. Justice Brennan, speaking for a ma- 
jority of five, reversed. The Court cited Bell 
v. Hood, 327 U.S. 678 (1946), to the effect 
that “where federally protected rights have 
been invaded, it has been the rule from the 
beginning that courts will be alert to adjust 
their remedies so as to grant the necessary 
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relief”. The Court rejected the argument 
that the Fourth Amendment was merely 
a limitation on federal defenses to a 
state law claim and said that the 
federal question was an independent claim. It 
was hardly surprising that damages could be 
obtained for injuries following a violation of 
the Fourth Amendment by federal officers, 
the Court added, since historically damages 
have been regarded as the ordinary remedy 
for an invasion of personal interests in lib- 
erty. There was no explicit Congressional 
declaration that persons so injured may not 
recover money damages from the officers, the 
Court went on, and so, “The question is 
merely whether petitioner, if he can demon- 
strate an injury consequent upon the viola- 
tion by federal agents of his Fourth Amend- 
ment rights, is entitled to redress his injury 
through a particular remedial mechanism 
normally available in the federal courts.” 

Mr. Justice Harlan wrote a concurring opin- 
ion which reasoned that, since the interest 
that Bivens claimed—the right to be free 
from official conduct that violates the Fourth 
Amendment—was a federally protected one, 
the question was not the source of this 
“right”, but rather whether the power to 
authorize damages as a remedy was placed 
by the Constitution exclusively in the hands 
of Congress. He concluded that the power 
was not exclusively Congressional, arguing 
that a general grant of jurisdiction empow- 
ered federal courts to provide equitable re- 
lief and that it would be anomalous to hold 
that a general grant was not also sufficient 
to empower the federal courts to provide 
a traditional remedy at law. 

The Chief Justice wrote a dissenting opin- 
ion that took the position that the Court's 
holding created judicially a damage remedy 
not provided for by the Constitution and 
not enacted by Congress. His opinion was a 
critique of the deficiencies of the exclusionary 
rule, which denies the use of evidence seized 
unconstitutionally, and an invitation to Con- 
gress to provide an entirely different reme- 
dy—perhaps “an administrative or quasi- 
judicial remedy against the government itself 
to afford compensation and restitution for 
persons whose Fourth Amendment rights 
have been violated”. 

Mr. Justice Black’s dissent argued that 
neither Congress nor the State of New York 
had enacted legislation giving a right of ac- 
tion against officers who violate constitu- 
tional rights and that the Court had no con- 
stitutional power to provide such a right. 
“The task of evaluating the pros and cons of 
creating judicial remedies for particular 
wrongs is a matter for Congress and the legis- 
latures of the States”, he declared. 

Mr. Justice Blackmun’s short dissent said 
that he generally agreed with the reasons ex- 
pressed by Chief Judge Lumbard in the court 
of appeals, adding that he also felt that “the 
judicial legislation, which the Court by its 
opinion today concededly is effectuating, 
opens the door for another avalanche of new 
federal cases". 

COURT AT ODDS ON EXCLUSIONARY RULE 

Another search-and-seizure case decided 
June 21 was Coolidge v. New Hampshire, 403 
U.S. 443, 29 L. ed. 2d 564, 91 S. Ct. 2022, 39 Law 
Week 4795, a case that again points up the 
misgivings of some of the members of the 
Court about the exclusionary rule. 

The Court overturned the murder convic- 
tion of a New Hampshire man because he was 
convicted partly on evidence obtained from 
his automobile. The police seized the auto- 
mobile after his arrest while it was parked 
in his driveway. They had a warrant, but the 
warrant was held invalid because it was 
signed by the state’s attorney general acting 
as a justice of the peace, and the attorney 
general had taken personal charge of the 
murder investigation and later served as the 
chief prosecutor at the trial. The Court held 
that a warrant obtained under these circum- 
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stances had not been issued by a magistrate 
who possessed the “requisite neutrality”. 

The Court was badly split on the decision, 
and only four Justices agreed with a crucial 
part of the opinion of Mr. Justice Stewart, 
who spoke for the Court. The Court reversed 
109 N. H. 403, 260 A. 2d 547 (1969). 

The Court said that it could find “no escape 
from the conclusion that the seizure and 
search of the Pontiac automobile cannot con- 
stitutionally rest upon the warrant Issued by 
the state official who was the chief investi- 
gator and prosecutor in this case". Justice 
Stewart examined and rejected the state's 
arguments that the seizure of the automobile 
could be upheld as an incident to a “valid 
arrest”, under the “automobile exception” to 
the exclusionary rule, or that the car itself 
was an “instrumentality of the crime” that 
could be seized because it was in “plain view” 
(It was this portion of the opinion that had 
the concurrence of only four members of 
the Court.) Justice Stewart answered in de- 
tail Justice White’s dissent, saying that the 
latter’s arguments proved too much and that 
to agree with him that the police may, when- 
ever they have probable cause, make a war- 
rantless entry for the purpose of arrest and 
that per se seizures and searches of auto- 
mobiles are reasonable given proper cause, 
means that any search and seizure can be 
carried out without a warrant. The Fourth 
Amendment would in effect be read out of 
the Constitution, he declared. 

Coolidge had also objected to the introduc- 
tion into evidence of a rifie and items of 
clothing given to the police by his wife. The 
Court rejected the contention that the wife 
had in effect been made an instrumentality 
of the police in surrendering the items. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, concurring, called for 
an overhaul of the law of search and seizure, 
saying that Mapp v. Ohio, 367 U.S. 643 (1961), 
making the federal exclusionary rule appli- 
cable to the states, and Ker v. California, 374 
U.S. 23 (1963), should be overruled. Without 
those cases, he said, he would have had little 
difficulty in sustaining the conviction. Be- 
cause of them, he went on, he concurred in 
the result and in the portions of Justice 
Stewart's opinion that held the warrant in- 
valid as not being issued by a neutral magi- 
trate, that replied to Justice White's dissent 
and that upheld the admission of the rifie 
and the clothing. “It must be recognized 
that the case is a close one”, Justice Harlan 
said. “The reason I am tipped in favor of 
Mr. Justice Stewart’s position is that a con- 
trary result in this case would, I fear, go 
far towards relegating the warrant require- 
ments of the Fourth Amendment to a posi- 
tion of little consequence in federal search 
and seizure law .. .”. 

The Chief Justice said that he joined in 
the dissenting opinion of Justice White and 
in most of Justice Black’s dissent, except 
that he would not accept the proposition 
that the Fifth Amendment requires exclusion 
of evidence seized in violation of the Fourth. 
On the merits, he said that there was not 
the slightest basis for reversing the convic- 
tion. 

Mr, Justice Black’s opinion argued that 
the source of the exclusionary rule could not 
be found in the Fourth Amendment, and 
that if evidence is to be excluded it must be 
under the Fourth Amendment's guarantee 
against self-incrimination. Justice Black also 
took issue with what he said was the Court’s 
theory that a magistrate must hold a “little 
trial” before issuing a warrant. He argued 
that the automobile itself was evidence and 
was properly seized as such. 

Mr. Justice White contended that the judg- 
ment should be affirmed since the automobile 
was lawfully seized as evidence and was in 
plain sight. He expressed difficulty with 
the Courts’ position that Coolidge’s car, 
parked at his house, could not be searched 
without a valid warrant, although if Coo- 
lidge had been arrested as he drove away 
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from his home, immediate seizure and sub- 
sequent search would haye been upheld as 
incidental to an arrest. 


DEATH OF DR. JAMES E. ALLEN, 
FORMER COMMISSIONER OF EDU- 
CATION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Nation 
has lost a great educator and a fine gen- 
tleman in the tragic death of Dr. James 
E. Allen. I came to know Dr. Allen only 
since he was named to the post of Com- 
missioner of Education, I regarded him 
as a close personal friend whose wise 
council was highly valued. 

Many people come to Washington and 
are lost in the bureaucracy, having to 
compromise their moral values to meet 
political expediences. Jim Allen was not 
one of these. In his all too short tenure 
as Commissioner of Education he enun- 
ciated goals and beliefs which our Nation 
has always mouthed, but all too often has 
never really supported. Indeed, his re- 
fusal to compromise led to his dismissal 
from this administration. 

Since he left Washington, I fortunate- 
ly maintained close contact with Dr. Al- 
len. The Subcommittee on Education of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare benefited from his incisive advice 
during its studies which led to the pas- 
sage of S. 659. 

At the time of his death, James Allen 
was a visiting lecturer at the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs at Princeton University. 
In that post, he was working on such im- 
portant matters as assessment and 
evaluation of educational offering. Just as 
his work as Commissioner of Education 
for the State of New York set the guide- 
lines and high level of performance for 
the position of State Commissioner of 
Education, his work at Princeton was 
recognized as leading in the field. 

Jim Allen for all his attainment will 
be remembered, however, for the fine 
gentleman that he was. A quiet man, with 
a gentleness of manner, he possessed 
something that can only be described as 
quality. Our Nation, which did not fully 
recognize him, is all the poorer for his 
death. 

Mrs. Allen, too, was a lovely lady, en- 
joying with her husband an interest in 
literature and in sports. They were a 
wonderful couple whom my wife and I 
admired and liked immensely. 

To their children I extend my deep- 
est sympathies on the loss of their par- 
ents. We all grieve. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the October 20, 1971, Wash- 
ington Post be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JAMES E. ALLEN, Jr. 

Although he served in Washington for only 
18 months—as the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion—Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., who was killed 
last week in an Arizona plane crash, used 
his time here to serve and further many of 
the causes that assuredly needed serving and 
furthering. He understood that education is 
not merely another “vital concern,” but that 
the course of millions of lives is irrevocably 
set depending on how much or how little 


educational opportunity is available. Dr. 
Allen was known as an outspoken man; yet 
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in many instances he earned this descrip- 
tion less because of what he said on an issue 
than because other men chose to be silent. 
Thus, when he expressed dissent in the spring 
of 1970 on the administration’s Vietnam 
policy—the "war Is having a disastrous effect 
on the young people of this country’’—he 
stated no more than an obvious fact; but 
it rankled others in the administration. 

Dr. Allen was a stubborn advocate of school 
desegregation. In March, 1970, he wrote Mr. 
Nixon a private letter urging him to take 
a strong stand in a forthcoming desegrega- 
tion message. Later, Dr. Allen said he did not 
even know if the letter passed through the 
White House staff to the President, At any 
rate, he did know that as time went by his 
advice was less and less sought by the White 
House. Perhaps Dr, Allen would have lasted 
longer in Washington if he had learned to 
hold his peace. But he saw a contradiction 
in this—being the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion meant being aggressive, firm and out- 
spoken. 

Before coming to Washington, Dr. Allen 
served with excellence as the head of the 
New York State school system for 14 years. 
Such innovations as prekindergarten schools, 
adult education courses and community col- 
leges were established in large numbers of 
New York towns during his administration. 
Aptly, Governor Rockefeller said on Dr. 
Allen’s death, “an entire generation of New 
Yorkers who attended school during his 
tenure is better educated because of it.” 


REPRESENTATIVE TIM LEE CARTER 


Mr. COOK. Dr. TIM LEE CARTER has 
represented the Fifth District of Ken- 
tucky since 1965, and served it with dis- 
tinction. His excellent service in Con- 
gress is only an extension of the dedica- 
tion, selflessness, and care he has always 
shown for his fellow man. 

A good example is the fact that he vol- 
unteered for military service in World 
War II and served 42 months as combat 
medic. As a captain of the 38th Infantry 
Division, he received not only the Com- 
bat Medical Badge and Bronze Star 
Medal, he also won the admiration of his 
buddies. 

Mr. President, an article published re- 
cently in the Lake Cumberland Bugle, of 
Somerset, Ky., points out how highly the 
people of Kentucky hold Dr. Carrer in 
esteem. I might add that the article shows 
a bit of insight into Kentucky politics. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIM Lee Is GREAT, AND OTLEY GILPIN WOULD 
Love To VOTE FOR HIM, EXCEPT FOR ONE 
THING 
Our congressman, Dr. Tim Lee Carter, has 

been in Adair County for some time visiting 

with his constituents. 

Among the places he has visited was 
Coburg, Adair County, and its famous gen- 
eral store, run by Colonel Otley Gilpin. 

The congressman’s visit there was more 
than just a campaign stop. It was a meeting 
with an old comrade in arms. For Otley and 
the congressman were in the same army unit 
in World War II, where each distinguished 
himself in his field. 

Otley became one of the greatest snipers 
in the U.S. Army, outdoing the Japanese in 
that field. He used to say modestly that snip- 
ing was just like hunting squirrels. “You do 
both the same way,” he would confide, “and 
I was always a good squirrel hunter when I 
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was a boy, down around Breeding and Sparks 
Ridge.” 

Dr. Carter won praise and well-deserved 
citations for his role as a combat doctor in 
Otley’s unit; cool under fire, and devoted to 
the welfare of his army buddies, who largely 
came from this section of Kentucky. 

Both old soldiers enjoyed the reunion and 
spoke highly of the other's role in the fierce 
combat of the South Pacific during the great 
war. 

After the visit was over and Congressman 
Carter had departed, Otley made a small talk 
to those gathered in his store on the caliber 
of man that Dr. Carter is. 

Otley addressed the onlookers as follows: 

“Dr. Carter and I went ovérseas on the 
same boat. He was an officer and I was an 
enlisted man but nobody ever treated any- 
one any better than he treated me. 

When we went into action, I watched Dr. 
Carter work under shell fire with bullets 
whizzing all around, saving the lives of my 
friends right up on the front line. 

Without a doubt, he was the top combat 
doctor in the South Pacific. 

And when he came home from the war, he 
cared for the poor people of Monroe County 
well, whether they had any money or not. 

Furthermore, since he has been elected to 
the House of Representatives he will rank 
among great Kentucky statesmen like Henry 
Clay, Alben Barkley, and Governor Goebel, 
who died a martyr's death. 

I want to serve notice right now that if 
any man speaks evil of Dr. Carter in my 
presence, he has a fight on his hands. 

I love and admire that man and I would 
do anything to help him. 

Why, when he was here a few minutes ago, 
I took him to the back room of the store for 
a real heart to heart talk.” 

At this point, Otley paused, shook his head 
resignedly: “Now, if that man would only 
change his politics so I could vote for him 
sometime .. .” 


CONFUSION ABOUT FEDERAL 
INDIAN POLICIES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the present time there seems to be a 
great deal of confusion about our Fed- 
eral Indian policies, both at the admin- 
istrative and congressional level. The 
American Indian is coming into his own, 
and I believe that we will be hearing a 
great deal more from them in the future. 

Our Indian neighbors in Canada have 
encountered similar difficulties and seem 
to be moving ahead. An interesting com- 
mentary on the opening of a new indus- 
try on the Blood Reservation in Alberta 
has been brought to my attention in a 
letter written by Joshua Warren and for- 
warded to me by Jim Flaherty. Jim 
Flaherty is the grandfather of the author 
of the letter and is an old, longtime 
friend, living in Great Falls, Mont. I ask 
unanimous consent that Joshua Warren’s 
observations, published in the Kainai 
News, be printed in the Record. The 
Kainai News is Canada's largest Indian 
newspaper. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Letters Sent to Kainai News (Taken from a 


letter to James J. Fiaherty, of Great 
Falls, Montana). 


Top of the morning, Grandpa: On Tuesday, 
August 3 (this morning) I was asked to give 
a talk before two history classes on "The 
Indian's plight, and how he is trying to 
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change it.” Each class had 85 members, 
totalling 70 souls in all, And all seemed eager 
to hear. 

At 8:35 a.m. I began to speak ... 

For the past 100 years, the American In- 
dian has been a down-trodden race ...a 
broken people. And while the average Amer- 
ican saw wild west shows, and gloried on the 
white man’s greatness . . . the Indian lived 
in wretched shacks . . . and drank to forget. 
There was no hope for the Indian's fu- 
ture . . . none for his children. For five gen- 
erations the Indlan bred himself into shame 
and squalor...the white man either 
abused him ., . or ignored him. Only the 
Indian could help himself, if he would do so. 

But the reservation system did not lend 
toward Indian independence. Originally used 
to pen up the Indian, who was nomadic by 
nature, it gave the Indian the white man's 
diseases . . . and took away his dignity, until 
the reservation became a haven in which to 
hide from the white man’s world. 

In the decade of Civil Rights, the Indian 
saw the Negro fight for equal recognition, 
and generally succeed. This prompted the In- 
dian in many places to vie for his rights 
also. From “his, examples such as “he Alcatraz 
occupation are verification. 

But there were other Indians who saw 
that the negative way was not the path to 
thead ... instead they chose a positive way 
to follow. Among these were the Blood In- 
dians of Alberta, Canada... it is their story 
I wish to tell... 

As you may recall, earlier this summer 
I left school. It was during this time that I 
received an invitation from my grandfather 
to attend the opening of Kainai Industries, a 
prefabricated housing plant on the Blood Re- 
serve in Alberta. Attending the opening of a 
plant seems absurd . . . however this one was 
different. 

This opening represented the first time 
that, on their own, any Indian tribe has 
ever developed an industry on their own! 
It is true that other Indian tribes have 
industries of their own .. . yet they were 
started by the white man in order to give 
the Indians a livelihood in this modern 
age ... and it is also true that the Bloods 
have not achieved this without help .. . 
but the idea of the Industry was initiated 
by them, and they have worked with vigor 
to make the dream a reality. 

But the importance lies in this ... These 
Indians have finally accepted the world as 
it is, and have finally decided to adapt to 
it. Their eagerness lies in their infant in- 
dustry ... it lies in their native newspaper, 
the Kainai News ... it lies in their Kainai 
Chieftainship ...a body of 35 chiefs... 
men, Indians or not who have done great 
service to the Indian. My grandfather is one. 
Their eagerness to meet the world lies in 
their integrity to preserve their majestic cul- 
ture and they will fight for it...and this 
time—they will win! 

The Canadian government was pleased by 
the Bloods’ move ... it was liked so much, 
that Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau came 
personally to the grand opening. I had the 
pleasure to meet him, The Prime Minister 
also had the pleasure to meet my grand- 
father, and the ex-governor of the state of 
Montana, J. Hugo Aronson, who was also 
traveling with my grandfather and I. 

I had never seen so many teepees before 
as we were encamped at the grand open- 
ing... and suddenly it dawned on me that 
this event had sparkled the Indians’ lives... 
they were to turn a new page in history. 

This is an Indian first ... it is only a 
start, but I think, before the next 50 years 
are out, the Indian will have risen from 
a second class citizen to assume his rightful 
position as the country’s very first citi- 
zens’... after all, they were the first here. 

Questions were then asked by the audience, 
but the one that has stuck in my mind is 
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one a girl asked: “But why, for all these 
years, has the Indian taken all of this abuse 
from the white man?” My reply was the 
surrendering speech given by Chief Joseph 
when he gave up his people in the Bear 
Paw Mountains of Montana: 

“Tell General Howard I know what is in 
his heart. What he told me before, I have in 
my heart. I am tired of fighting. Our chiefs 
are killed. Looking Glass is dead. Tulhulhut- 
sut is dead. It is the young men who say yes 
or no, He who led the young men is dead. 

It is cold and we have no blankets. The 
little children are freezing to death. My peo- 
ple, some of them, have run away to the hills, 
and have no blankets, no food; no one knows 
where they are—perhaps freezing to death. I 
want to have time to look for my children 
and see how many of them I can find. Maybe 
I shall find them among the dead. Hear me, 
my chiefs, I am tired; my heart is sick and 
sad. From where the sun now stands I will 
fight no more, forever.” 

It was then 8:50...I had spent 15 minutes 
on my talk with questions . . . another 
earlier 15 on a film strip on the plight of the 
Indians, My half hour was over. I thanked 
the students for being so responsive and 
thanked the professor. They all thanked me. 
I then left, it was time to go home. 

Grandpa . . I will never be able to 
repay you for the marvelous trip you gave 
me... Thank you. 

Goodbye for now, and God Bless. 

JosHvua J. WARREN. 


NINETIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
AMERICAN TRANSIT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, re- 
cently I had the honor of speaking at 
the 90th annual meeting of the American 
Transit Association in Dallas, Tex. 

I shared the platform with a number 
of most distinguished speakers who in- 


cluded Gov. Frank Licht, of Rhode Is- 

land, and Mayor Sam Massell, of Atlanta. 

These are two men who know the 
problem well; they know that the alter- 
natives to mass transit are traffic stran- 

- gulation; massive immobility and eco- 
nomic chaos. 

Facing these alternatives, Governor 
Licht and Mayor Massell are moving 
forcefully and imaginatively to preserve 
and improve mass transit facilities. 

Their comments at that meeting dem- 
onstrate their commitment and outline 
their plans. They also point up the 
desperate need for our Federal commit- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks of Governor Licht 
and Mayor Massell be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF Gov. FRANK LICHT BEFORE 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
TRANSIT ASSOCIATION, DALLAS, TEX., OCTOBER 
5, 1971 
It is a great pleasure to be here today, and 

to address the 90th annual meeting of the 

American Transit Association. 

We all know what would happen without 
adequate public transit ... actually what is 
happening in many places already. Our high- 
ways are becoming intolerably congested ... 
There is increasing strain on our environ- 


ment... Our downtown areas are fighting for 
their survival ...and many of our citizens 


are being deprived of equal opportunity for 
employment and recreation. 
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In this age of two or three car families, it 
is difficult to believe that 20% of the families 
in our nation do not own automobiles. But it 
is a fact—one-fifth of America’s families 
must look to other means of transportation. 
Some of this is voluntary. Most of it reflects 
poverty, disability and old age. And as more 
public and private facilities are developed 
away from the immediate neighborhood and 
scattered in large shopping centers and 
mails, these Americans find it increasingly 
difficult to reach necessary facilities. What 
is an everyday convenience to us is a mon- 
umental task to them. 

Therefore, we can readily start from the 
premise that mass transit systems are essen- 
tial to any meaningful transportation sys- 
tem. 

What, then, is the present status of mass 
transit? 

I think you will all agree with me when I 
say that today we are confronted with de- 
teriorating transit systems, particularly in 
the urban centers of the Nation. Service is 
being cut back while fares are rising. In 
many places the process has been to service 
the profitable lines, to hold on to the cap- 
tive riders who have no other means of 
transportation, and to hope that in this way 
at least part of the system can remain sol- 
vent and above water. Moreover, most sys- 
tems continue to suffer from a continual 
need for modernization. 

This has been the story of public transit 
for the past quarter of a century. System 
after system going out of business. Other sys- 
tems shrinking. Equipment becoming out- 
dated, and service decreasing in both quan- 
tity and quality. 

My experience has taught me that what is 
called for is a massive effort on the part of 
the Federal, State, and local governments to 
extend lines, to improve service, to hold down 
fares and to integrate mass transit into a 
total transportation system, without such an 
effort we shall find that mass transit will 
further deteriorate to the point where it will 
be a negligible factor in the total scheme of 
transportation. 

Only the application of a public solution 
to the problems of public transportation will 
reverse the trend of the past decades. Where 
it is being reversed there is utilization of the 
resources of government at all levels. And it 
is being done in those places where govern- 
mental leaders realize the priority that must 
be placed on public transportation to achieve 
the goals which I have outlined. . . . Greater 
opportunity for all citizens, relief of conges- 
tion, preservation of the environment, and 
renewed vitality for downtown areas. It is 
happening in those places where socially con- 
cerned leaders are fostering an increased 
awareness among the citizenry that they, 
whether or not public transit is a part of 
their day-to-day lives, have an important 
economic and social state in the health of 
the public transportation system. 

While there has been increased recognition 
of the need for more and better public trans- 
portation ...and while there is evidence 
that government, generally, is beginning to 
offer the kind of assistance that is vital for 
good mass transportation. ... We are only 
just commencing the journey that must be 
made. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that I 
would like to share with you the unfinished 
story of public transit in the state of Rhode 
Island. 

As you are probably aware, Rhode Island 
is a small but highly urbanized state. Our 
population of nearly one million people is 
concentrated in a geographical area only 
slightly larger than the county of Dallas. 
Like other metropolitan areas, we have ex- 
perienced population decline in the old cen- 
tral cities and rapid growth in the newer 
suburbs. We, too, have to cope with an in- 
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creasingly affluent society which has led our 
suburban citizenry to abandon public transit 
in favor of the automobile. We also have con- 
fronted the same cost pressures that have 
beset public transit throughout our country. 

In Rhode Island today a single system pro- 
vides bus transit that reaches areas contain- 
ing 75 percent of our state’s population. I 
must say that this service is not as compre- 
hensive as it once was, but it is nevertheless 
important given the circumstances and con- 
ditions I have noted previously. 

Prior to and during World War II a thriving 
private transit company provided inner-city 
service for several of our larger cities, and 
the routes fanned out from the central core 
areas of Providence and Pawtucket into the 
outlying communities. 

In the years following the conclusion of 
the war, however, and as our nation ex- 
perienced a tremendous economic growth and 
affluence, patronage dwindled and the sys- 
tem deteriorated. By 1964, the private com- 
pany was on the verge of collapse. Its equip- 
ment was almost obsolete ... costly to op- 
erate and singularly unattractive and unin- 
viting to patrons. And, efforts to maintain the 
operation through service cuts and fare in- 
creases were failing. 

It was at this point that the State created 
the Rhode Island Public Transit Authority 
to insure continued mass transportation to 
tho Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick urban 
area. Two years later, in 1966, the Authority 
purchased through a Federal loan the prop- 
erty and assets of the private company, and 
began the job of rebuilding the system. I 
might note at this point that Rhode Isiand 
is paying a penalty for having taken early 
action to preserve public transit. For today it 
is possible to receive Federal grants, rather 
than loans, for the same purpose. 

The State, at this time, also appropriated 
just over $800,000 to assist the authority 
purchase some 102 new busses. This appro- 
priation was supplemented by a Federal grant 
of over one and one-half million dollars. 

Thus, from 1964 through 1966 Rhode Island 
had acted to establish a transit authority 
with statewide responsibilities and to reverse 
the gradual decline in patronage, service and 
equipment that had marked the final years 
of the private company. 

From 1960 through 1966 there had been a 
24 percent decline in passenger levels, but in 
the first two years of actual transit operation 
under the authority, the number of passen- 
gers increased by five percent. Also, in both 
of these years operating revenue exceeded 
operating expenses. 

For a period of time, there was additional 
progress in the area of extension and im- 
provement of services: One new express line 
and two new local lines were added, other 
lines were relocated or extended, and fre- 
quency of operation on some lines was in- 
creased to provide better service. Day-to-day 
operations were placed under the direction 
of an experienced management firm, and a 
continuing program was launched to upgrade 
the image of public transit. 

In 1969 the authority used one-half million 
dollars of its own revenue, and a Federal 
grant for just over a million dollars, to pur- 
chase 45 new busses, thereby completely 
modernizing its fleet. In many ways it has 
one of the most modern fleets in the entire 
nation today, with the average age of its 167 
busses being only three years, and, in 1969, 
it could be said that we had improved and 
expanded operations, and also served more 
people than in previous years. 

In 1970 we took long-range action that will 
have a major impact not only on mass transit 
but on all modes of transportation for 
years to come. I proposed and the Gen- 
eral Assembly approved the creation of a 
unified department of transportation. 

Historically, we had had no unified trans- 
portation system in Rhode Island. Those 
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who bullt highways were concerned only 
with highways. Those who were concerned 
with alr transportation were concerned only 
with air transportation. There was, in short, 
no mechanism for giving consideration to 
our total transportation needs. 

Through the new department of trans- 
portation we have sought to correct this fun- 
damental flaw in our transportation plan- 
ning. The new department can take an over- 
view of our total transportation needs, and 
develop and recommend the alternative 
modes of transportation that will best suit 
those needs. 

In order to make sure that public transit 
would be included in this arrangement, we 
brought the transit authority into close 
liaison with the new department. To be 
frank, one of the reasons the authority was 
not taken completely into the new depart- 
ment was its debt-structure, but we did 
bring its service and the kind of transporta- 
tion it provides into the deliberations and 
considerations of the new department. And 
that is of considerable significance in the 
development of a total transportation sys- 
tem in our state. 

Here is one example which demonstrates 
clearly how very important the new depart- 
ment can be in meeting our transportation 
needs. In the initial planning and construc- 
tion of the major portion of our interstate 
highway system, there was never any con- 
sideration given to the need for fringe park- 
ing. Today, we understand that fringe park- 
ing can be a most effective tool in augment- 
ing the capacity of our highway system dur- 
ing the rush hours especially by encouraging 
more drivers to park their cars and ride in 
on the bus. 

One of the first matters undertaken by 
the new department was the selection of 
several fringe parking sites along our inter- 
state system, and we are now proceeding to- 
werd the development of such facilities, 
which we are hopeful will in turn spur the 
use of mass transit on those highways. Nat- 
urally, it would have been far better had 
this been a part of the transportation pro- 
gram when we began the interstate system 
for we might have been able to limit high- 
way congestion before it really became a 
severe problem. As it is now, we are trying 
to solve a problem with which we should 
have been concerned many years before. The 
important point, however, is that through 
the new department we have the mechanism 
for avoiding such neglect in the future. 

Also in 1970 I recommend that the author- 
ity inaugurate a plan to permit a reduction 
in the basic 35 cent fare to 20 cents for 
senior citizens and school children. Any loss 
of revenue by the authority would be made 
up by the state. The need for state revenue, 
however, proved to be even greater as the 
national administration’s economic policies 
failed to arrest the inflationary trend and 
the costs of maintaining the transit system 
soared. Drastic fare hikes and severe service 
cutbacks loomed as very real possibilities. 
The authority offered the state the follow- 
ing options: a state operating subsidy, for 
the first time, or a combination of a 50 cent 
basic fare and the elimination of about 25 
percent of the service. 

At first, I resisted any state subsidy for 
mass transit busses. I have learned that these 
subsidies can become open-ended and I was 
keenly aware that the original take-over 
contemplated no state subsidies. But when 
I was faced with an increase in fares and a 
cut in service, I knew that this was no solu- 
tion and that it was only the beginning of 
the end of the transit system. This I could 
not allow to happen. Without a state sub- 
sidy, it would have meant forcing people, 
in areas where service would be abandoned, 
to seek other means of transportation. In 
many instances, I knew that would affect the 
very people least able to afford other trans- 
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portation. ... Namely the low-income fam- 
ilies, the elderly and the school children. 

And, where service would be retained, the 
spectre of higher fares meant an almost un- 
bearable burden on those least able to afford 
such an increase. 

The situation also threatened the program 
of reduced fares that I had announced only 
a very few months before. 

To me and to others, this was not the road 
of wisdom, of concern for our future health 
and safety, or of compassion for those in need 
of assistance. It was not the road we could 
take. 

Thus, this year the general assembly, for 
the first time, appropriated $700,000 to sub- 
sidize the operating expenses of the author- 
ity. $500,000 went for general operating sup- 
port, while the remaining $200,000 went to 
support the reduced fare plan for the elderly 
and school children. This action thus averted 
am increase in the basic fare from 35 to 50 
cents, and also permitted a continuation of 
the reduced fare plan. In taking this action, 
we moved from providing assistance to capi- 
tal improvements to assistance for operating 
expenses as well. 

But even with this latest action, I cannot 
say that we have solved all of the authority's 
financial problems. In & nation as highly 
mobile and interdependent as ours, public 
mass transit has increasingly become a mat- 
ter of national concern. At the same time, it 
has also become peculiarly related to and af- 
fected by national economic trends. The rise 
of both inflation and unemployment hit mass 
transit hard, and they demonstrated unmis- 
takably how dependent this form of trans- 
portation is upon a healthy national econ- 
omy. 

In Rhode Island we have temporarily 
bridged a gap. We have accepted the re- 
sponsibility and met the need for a public 
solution to the problems of mass transit. But 
even our action and the return of prosperity 
will not be enough. For what we really need 
is a long-term solution, and that means a 
greater Federal commitment in program and 
funding. 

First, the question of funding. Congress 
under the Urban Mass Transportation Act, 
has approved a program of funding up to 
$900 million, but I understand that the Ur- 
ban Mass Transportation Administration in 
the Federal Department of Transportation 
has estimated a funding level for fiscal year 
1972 of only $600 million. I would say to you 
today that both of these funding levels are 
inadequate to the immediate task at hand. 
For I also understand that there are appli- 
cations totalling almost $3 billion now pend- 
ing before the department. 

In addition, our whole experience with 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act hag been 
not only that the funds are inadequate to 
cope with the problems confronting our 
urban areas but also that we have never 
been able to count on even the meager fund- 
ing that the Congress has proposed. What 
is proposed is not enough, and what we get 
is even less. 

Furthermore, the program is too limited in 
scope. Current Federal legislation provides 
some funds for capital improvements to mass 
transit. I would be the last public official to 
criticize that, for there is no question but 
that we in Rhode Island have benefited from 
this legislation. But capital improvements, 
s important as they are, are not the sole 
answer to our public transit problems. Rhode 
Island’s experience alone is testimony to 
that fact. We have modern equipment, but 
still we operate at a deficit. What is needed, 
then, is Federal aid not only for capital im- 
provements but also for operating expenses. 
And that is the area in which the present 
program must be extended if we are truly to 
begin to meet our public mass transit 
problems. 

For Rhode Island this would mean at least 
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some security for a troubled system of mass 
transit. But it would mean more. It could 
mean, for example, that we could begin to 
consider an expansion of service to cover 
more Rhode Island communities. It could 
also provide us the opportunity to consider 
other modes of transportation for residents 
in part of the East Bay portion of our State. 
And, most important, it could give us the 
chance to develop a transportation system 
that would be a truly meaningful alternative 
to the prospect of even more heavily con- 
gested highways. 

I would emphasize, however, that none of 
these alternatives can be seriously contem- 
plated, let alone considered, until Federal 
programs encompass more than capital im- 
provements and offer more than token finan- 
cial assistance. I would also add that what 
I say about Rhode Island is true of every 
other urban area in our Nation, except for 
the fact that their problems may be and 
most likely are far more severe than ours. 

Improved, and even expanded public tran- 
sit systems are essential to the economic 
health not only of Rhode Island but of all 
our metropolitan areas. The economic health 
of these areas, where more than 70 percent 
of our people live, is surely within the na- 
tional interest. Equally important, the pro- 
tection and improvement of the natural 
environment and of the quality of urban life 
in these metropolitan areas necessitate im- 
proved and expanded mass transportation 
systems. And surely these, too, are national 
concerns. 

Knowing this, let us be neither satisfied 
with our achievements nor dismayed with 
our problems. Instead, let us seek with 
greater effort and a more unified voice the 
kind of assistance which you and I both 
know is so very, very imperative. 


ADDRESS BY Sam MASSELL, Mayor, Crry or 
ATLANTA, 90TH ANNUAL MEETING, AMERICAN 
TRANSIT ASSOCIATION, OCTOBER 5, 1971; 
STATLER Hrvton HOTEL, DALLAS, Tex. 


Atlanta has a long record of excellence. 

People of this city have historically been 
in the forefront in a broad range of inter- 
ests—commerce and industry, the arts, hu- 
man relations, communications, professional 
sports, government, and many other fields. ` 
Individuals like William B, Hartsfield, Ralph 
McGill and Martin Luther King; firms like 
Scripto, Delta Air Lines and the Coca-Cola 
Company, are but a few of the names 
emanating from Atlanta but recognized 
everywhere. 

Rare is the recent yisitor to this city who 
hasn't gone home raving about our Regency 
Hyatt House Hotel with its glass elevators 
traveling a 22-story-high open lobby, or 
about Underground Atlanta where some 75 
businesses in renovated basements provide a 
hidden entertainment center in the heart of 
downtown, 

Most currently some of the subjects at- 
tracting wide interest are our unusual means 
of financing a tax-free seventeen-million- 
dollar coliseum (now under construction), 
our experimentation with the innovation of 
a four-day, forty-hour work-week for city 
employees, and our proposed unique low-fare 
mass rapid transit program. 

Because of the accomplishments we have 
enjoyed, our city has become accustomed to 
participation in. national seminars and to 
receiving visiting study groups... teams 


seeking information on everything from our 
success story in civil rights and the operation 


of our Community Relations Commission, to 
our economic prosperity and the format of 
the Chamber of Commerce Forward Atlanta 
program. And we are glad to share our story, 
as I do with this report on our local trans- 
portation plan. 

Then why the long introduction to the 
subject at hand? It is because I wish to 
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remind you that Atlanta is something 
special—a very unusual city which does the 
unusual and does it well. It’s a city with 
energy, initiative, ability, and ambition... 
and a proyen record of success, Thus, my 
preliminary remarks were relatively very 
concise, but I wanted to establish the foun- 
dation from which we're functioning. 

I do so for I’m convinced that once again 
Atlanta can lead the way... that Atlanta 
will be the first city in America to develop 
& coordinated bus-rail, modern, fast, efficient, 
comfortable and attractive mass transit sys- 
tem... with controlled minimum fares 
+. . and in doing so will provide maximum 
mobility to the envy of every progressive 
urban center. 

I am also ready to warn that—failing to do 
so, failing to provide this new program 
(which includes acquisition of the existing 
bus system)—Atlanta can become the first 
major city to lose all of its public transporta- 
tion. Yes, I am predicting that circumstances 
are such at this time in history that we will 
either end up with the best transportation 
system in the country or with no transporta- 
tion system at all. 

We presently have what is considered one 
of the better remaining privately owned bus 
systems. It is operated without local gov- 
ernmental subsidy. However, at the rate fares 
are increasing—no matter the justification— 
the private operation is going to price Itself 
out of existence .... and there won't be any 
uncle government to pick up the pieces! 

Consumer attitudes have become so sensl- 
tive to utility-type rate adjustments, con- 
tinued further increases at this time are not 
likely to be accepted. Thus, the alternative 
would be public ownership, as is the pattern 
around the country. But, in our case the only 
source of funds for such an investment would 
be the ad valorem tax .... and let me hasten 
to remind you that all of the larger cities are 
in an era of revolt against further substantial 
increases in real estate taxes. 

Atlanta, however, can buy this company 


and build a coordinated mass rapid transit 


’ 


system with a sales tax. 

Atlanta has a referendum scheduled for 
November 9th to let the public decide. When 
one considers the alternatives, it’s apparent 
we cannot afford to fail. 

What has not been reported is that those 
voting against the sales tax for rapid transit 
will, in effect, be voting for an immediate 
increase in real estate taxes! 

We are already holding a temporary note of 
the existing transit company for over $300,- 
000 for their 1970 gross receipts tax. In Jan- 
uary, a like amount will be due for 1971. 
Additionally, the president of the company 
has now estimated they will face a further 
cash shortage of approximately one million 
dollars annually at present fares. 

In order to prevent new rate increases and 
if we are to keep the present bus system alive 
even temporarily, local government will have 
to pick up the deficit. This means when we 
plan our 1972 budget Atlanta will have to in- 
clude a one mill ad valorem tax increase to 
carry the bus system for just one year. 

Ironically, when the hue and cry against 
property taxes finally causes our Aldermanic 
Board to end this subsidy, the company’s 
failure will cause even greater long range de- 
mands on our resources, 

Without a public transportation system, 
many of those who have no other way to get 
around—the young, the poor, the aged, the 
handicapped—will go from gainfully em- 
ployed to welfare receipents ....and as wel- 
fare rolls go up, property taxes go up as well. 

In addition, the unstemmed growth of 
motor vehicles demands more money for new 
roads, street maintenance, improved traffic 
signaling equipment and addtlional traffic 
policemen, all of which require still more 
property taxes. 

Traffic strangulation will curtail new build- 
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ing development and damage existing busi- 
ness values, both of which can only be offset 
by yet further real estate tax increases. 

The proposition seems clearly to be one of a 
“yes” vote to provide mobility and boost the 
economy or a “no” vote to immediately raise 
property taxes and eventually eliminate pub- 
lic transportation. 

Can you just imagine a city in the seven- 
tles without a bus system or any other 
means of mass transportation? Reflect on 
that a minute. No way for clerks, maids, 
secretaries and others to get to work. Or 
worse, would they readjust their finances and 
Luy automobiles? Just think about a bus 
load of people in bumper-to-bumper traffic 
if each individual therein occupied a separate 
vehicle in that line of cars, 

Can it happen? Yes, and unfortunately, 
Atlanta might be the first in the nation to 
prove it. But we have the other option... 
one I sincerely believe to be most viable... 
that of providing a unique formula for what 
has been described as man’s fifth freedom— 
mobility—which I believe will be emulated 
by cities from coast to coast. 

First, let me outline the design of our phys- 
ical plan, It will have 9 miles of subway rail, 
20 miles of elevated rail, 27 miles of surface 
rail, 14 miles of fixed exclusive busways and 
1530 miles of surface bus routes. 

Overall the system will measure 60 miles 
between the farthest terminals, providing 
direct service to 1,224,000 people in 37 cities 
and 4 counties covering 1385 square miles. 
The development will include 10 rapid tran- 
sit legs with 44 stations, 100 bus shelters and 
34,500 parking spaces, and will operate ap- 
proximately 330 electric rail cars and 806 
diesel buses. 

The bus, with its ready availability and 
route flexibility will continue to hold its po- 
sition of prominence. Obviously, it’s a dis- 
tinct advantage, too, when all public trans- 
portation is coordinated under one owner- 
ship, as will be the case with our manage- 
ment. 

The large dependence on busses will permit 
us to provide immediate relief through the 
purchase of additional equipment and ex- 
pansion of areas served. In fact, just the 
short range bus improvement program pro- 
posed will give us the fifth largest bus oper- 
ation in the country within only eighteen 
months, 

Because of extensive use of busses, we are 
practically planning a portal to portal sys- 
tem. In fact, on completion, 90% of the peo- 
ple and 90% of the jobs within Atlanta’s 
perimeter highway boundaries will be within 
walking distance of scheduled service. 

The Atlanta program is under the sponsor- 
ship of the Metropolitan Atlanta Rapid Tran- 
sit Authority (MARTA), the membership of 
which includes whites and blacks, spokes- 
men for big business and organized labor, 
and representatives from all of the major 
geographical interests served. The final plan 
has been developed over the past 9 years by 
a prestigious professional team with propo- 
sals refined in response to community atti- 
tudes, 

Our total capital cost is estimated to be 
$1,400,000,000 (divided two-thirds federal and 
one-third local) and the entire package is 
scheduled to be in operation in 1980 at 
which time the patronage is projected to be 
around one hundred million annual riders. 

However, to have the finest engineering, to 
purchase the finest equipment and to pro- 
vide the finest service will not satisfy the 
transportation needs of any community if 
the fares are out of reach of those who de- 
pend on public transportation the most— 
those with low and moderate incomes. Add to 
this the fact determined from extensive 
studies—that the lower the fare, the higher 
the ridership—and it becomes evident that 
low fares are a necessary factor for maxi- 
mum patronage. 
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The five county metropolitan Atlanta area 
had 465,000 registered motor vehicles in 1962, 
when we first recognized the need for rapid 
transit. By 1968, when we held an unsuc- 
cessful referendum, this number was already 
602,000. Today we have over 800,000 vehicles 
and, left to grow without a competitive 
means of transit, they will surely strangle 
the inner-city. 

Not only is congestion and all of its ag- 
gravations bringing downtown to a stand- 
still—tike the 15 minute period between 7:45 
and 8:00 in the morning when we have 14,000 
cars trying to move in the heart of the 
city .. . but more than 50% of the land in 
the central business district is now dedicated 
to the movement and parking of automo- 
biles . . , and latest figures report that ap- 
proximately 81% of all air pollution in At- 
lanta comes from motor vehicles. 

But transportation is more than a dollars 
and cents proposition, and is more than a 
statistic on a graph. It is mobility—this fifth 
freedom—a social concept, if you wish, for 
which the benefits cannot be measured with 
numbers. They must be personally evalu- 
ated—by people. 

We are changing the city—we are chang- 
ing the way many of the people see the city, 
and the way they interact with it. To the 
majority of people, we are .. . figuratively 
and literally speaking ... changing space— 
their space. 

In many cases throughout the city’s popu- 
lation one man’s “space” is his house, his 
street, the neighbors’ houses, the stores down 
the street. Nothing else in the city bears any 
meaningful relationship to him. It is out of 
reach ...out of touch... unavailable. 
And so, he is uninvolved. 

The greater the growth and prosperity of a 
city, the greater the deprivation imposed 
upon those who are without satisfactory 
means of transportation. As a community ex- 
pands geographically and as society expands 
culturally—as more and more facilities are 
provided by government and private enter- 
prise to the benefit of the general public, the 
more absolute is the imprisonment of those 
who lack mobility. 

What does it mean to have giant shopping 
centers with their competing discount stores 
if you have no way to get to and from the 
center? What does it mean to have a free 
health clinic if you have to worry about the 
fare there and back? What does it mean to 
have a great museum or park lands if it costs 
10% of a day’s pay to make the trip? 

With a low fare transit system, all of the 
city belongs to everyone—as many have said 
it did for so long. We make the city available 
to man, and so man is available to the city. 
He can, work where he pleases, or at whatever 
business needs his particular skills. He can 
become involved in what was rightly his to 
begin with—the entire city—downtown, sub- 
urbs, business community, City Hall. 

Inexpensive mass transportation broadens 
and creates these new choices—opportunities 
in employment, housing, recreation and edu- 
cation, Personally, this independence is 
bound to affect this man .. . boost his con- 
fidence, increase his awareness, improve his 
educational level, raise his productivity, 

Local means of transportation do materi- 
ally affect the economy, the environment and 
the basic happiness of the city dweller of 
today. So much so, in fact, that survival of 
cities as we know them, might very well de- 
pend on the mobility of their occupants. 

Federal and state governments have long 
subsidized air and highway transportation 
needs for the more affluent society, and the 
time has come that they recognize the im- 
portance of doing the same at the local level 
to reduce the costs of the transportation 
needs of those with low and moderate in- 
comes. 

In Atlanta, we are moving forward now 
to provide an unusually low fare—i15¢, in- 
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cluding transfers, and projected without in- 
creases for at least seven years! The Georgia 
General Assembly, at the request of MARTA, 
has authorized us to levy a 1% local sales 
tax—subject to referendum—for the purpose 
of providing the local share toward develop- 
ment and subsidized operation of a mass 
transit system for our region. 

Although the sales tax is the most re- 
gressive, thus costing those with low incomes 
a disproportionate share, this disadvantage 
is overcome by the prerequisite of an ex- 
tremely low fare. 

In view of the fact that domestic employ- 
ees and other low salaried workers are the 
largest users of public transportation, they— 
in effect—will be getting a rebate on their 
sales tax. To be specific, the fare on our 
present privately-owned bus company is 40¢, 
plus a 5¢ transfer fee—and the total fare 
when we buy this system will drop to 15¢. 
Thus, the laborer who votes for this pro- 
gram will be giving himself an immediate 
$3 per week raise (less the estimated 73¢ 
average increase in sales tax he would then 
be paying). 

This plan has received endorsement by the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce and the 
Domestic Workers Union, which best illu- 
strates its wide appeal. 

Our present state law requires that this 
sales tax be lowered to 44% after the initial 
ten years and fares must then cover 50% of 
operating costs, Short of any statutory 
changes, annual fare increases of 5¢ are 
therefore presently anticipated for the eighth 
through eleventh years. 

The financing plan Is largely pay-as-you- 
go, requiring only short-term bonding. The 
peak accumulated debt is projected to be 
only $191 million, as a result of which an 
estimated $150 million in interest will be 
avoided. In this manner, the entire system 
is expected to be paid out in just fifteen 
years. 

Our fare of only 15¢ is considered quite a 
breakthrough in transit rate structures, but 
it is my studied opinion someone will surely 
establish a completely free transit system 
. +. and probably within this decade. Just as 
government provides free roadways and free 
street lighting, free park facilities and free 
lending libraries, there will be created free 
transit webs which will truly tie the geo- 
graphical parts and governmental functions 
into regions of common service. 

Once again an Atlanta idea is receiving 
national recognition, The Metropolitan At- 
lanta Rapid Transit Authority expects to 
alleviate current traffic congestion, reduce air 
pollution, tremendously increase economic 
activity ...and provide maximum mobil- 
ity ...man’s fifth freedom. It’s no more 
than one would expect of Atlanta ...a 
city that believes in excellence. 


CURRENT U.S. TREASURY REFUND- 
ING AND INTEREST RATE DE- 
VELOPMENTS SINCE AUGUST 15, 
1971 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, in read- 
ing the terms of the Treasury’s newly 
announced refunding of its November 
15th maturing securities, I am struck by 
the fact that this offering dramatically 
points up the very constructive develop- 
ment in financial markets and in in- 
terest rates that have taken place since 
the announcement of the President's 
New Economic Policy on August 15. I 
would like to call some of these impor- 
tant developments to your attention. 

The Treasury announced yesterday its 
regular refunding of $7.9 billion notes 
and bonds maturing November 15, 1971. 
The Treasury is offering the holders of 
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these November maturities the right to 
exchange them for a 7 year 6 percent 
note priced to yield 6.04 percent and a 
15 year 6% bond to yield 6.15 percent. In 
addition, these new securities are also 
being offered to the holders of $13.5 bil- 
lion of issues maturing in May and Au- 
gust 1972. Thus, the Treasury is refund- 
ing its maturing November 1971 securi- 
ties and prerefunding some of its May 
and August 1972 maturities. 

This Treasury financing is being car- 
ried out against a background of very 
favorable bond market and interest rate 
developments since August 15. Confi- 
dence in the success of the New Economic 
Policy is high in the financial markets 
and interest rates in all sectors of the 
capital markets are down sharply. 

The decline in interest rates is high- 
lighted when we compare the interest 
rates of 6.04 and 6.15 percent on the 
Treasury's new 7 and 15 year securities 
with rates of 7.06 and 7.11 percent on 
issues offered by the Treasury for 514- 
year and 10-year maturities in late July 
of this year. This is a decrease in interest 
rates of approximately one full percent- 
age point or about 14 percent in the past 
2 months. Virtually all of this change has 
cecurred since August 15 and represents 
a victory for the administration’s New 
Economic Policy. 

Confidence in the effectiveness of the 
President’s program in achieving its 
goal of stable noninflationary economic 
growth has reduced the inflationary psy- 
chology that has accounted, in large 
measure, for the excessively high inter- 
est rates we have had in recent years. 
This positive change in public attitudes 
is reflected in declines in interest rates, 
not only in intermediate and longer term 
US. Treasury securities, but in all other 
important markets as well. For example: 

Short-term Treasury bill rates—90 
days—have declined from 5% percent on 
August 13 to 43% percent at present—this 
is a decline of 15 percent. 

High-grade corporate bond interest 
rates have declined from 8.20 percent in 
early August to around 7.40 percent now, 
a drop of nearly 10 percent. 

Rates on 10-year Federal Home Loan 
Bank bonds have declined from 7.32 per- 
cent at mid-August to 6.56 percent at 
present, down more than 10 percent. 
Rates on other Federal agency issues 
have declined similarly. 

The interest rates that State and 
local governments pay for long-term 
funds for public projects have declined 
from 6.03 to 4.97 or 18 percent. 

The commercial bank prime lending 
rate has just been cut to 5%4 percent 
from 6 percent prior to August 15. 

In the housing and mortgage markets, 
there continues to be a very large flow 
of savings funds into financial institu- 
tions. Insured savings and loan assoc,- 
tions, for example, have received net new 
savings inflows of $16.5 billion in the 
first 9 months of 1971, compared with 
only $2.0 billion in the same period of 
1970. Other savings institutions are also 
experiencing strong inflows. This, com- 
bined with vigorous Government pro- 
grams this year to assist the mortgage 
market, has produced a record volume 
of housing starts and mortgage lending. 
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Since August 15, there has been a sig- 
nificant softening in mortgage interest 
rates as evidenced, for example, by 
recent auctions by FNMA of commit- 
ments to purchase FHA and GI mort- 
gages. In late July, mortgage yields in 
these auctions averaged, net of servicing, 
7.74 percent, but by October 18, these 
interest rates had declined to 7.48 per- 
cent. Similar rate movements have been 
reported in conventional mortgages made 
by savings and loan associations around 
the country, indicating a clear easing in 
the costs of financing housing for Amer- 
ican families. 

All of this points up the fact that con- 
fidence in and public support for the 
New Economic Policy is being fully re- 
flected in a smoother flow of credit in our 
financial system and declining interest 
rates. The continued success of the New 
Economic Policy in reducing inflation 
and inflationary expectations will, based 
on our experience since August 15, pro- 
duce further reductions in interest rates 
which are consistent with economic 
growth without inflation. 

As Secretary Connally said on October 
27 before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee: 

In the light of this experience, Mr. Chair- 
man, coupled with the promise of con- 
tinued excellent cooperation from the Na- 
tion's lenders, I believe it would be most un- 
fortunate if the Congress attempted to es- 
tablish any sort of mandatory celling on 
interest rates. Things are going the way both 


you and the administration want. Let us not 
rock the boat. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR STEVENSON 
BEFORE CHICAGO CRIME COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from IMlinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON) recently delivered an 
excellent address before the Chicago 
Crime Commission. 

In that address, Senator Srevenson 
presented eloquently and forcefully the 
compelling arguments for control of 
handguns, the instruments of so much of 
the violent crime with which our Nation 
is afflicted. 

I share with Senator STEVENSON the 
conviction that control of handguns can 
contribute substantially to reducing the 
terrible toll of violence in crime, and the 
terrible risks faced daily by our peace 
officers, without infringing on the rights 
of legitimate users of handguns. The 
junior Senator from Ilinois is to be com- 
mended for his leadership in this field. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his address to the Chicago Crime 
Commission on October 18, 1971, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF ADLAI E. STEVENSON III, TO THE 
CHICAGO CRIME COMMISSION, OCTOBER 18, 
1971 
While preparing this address, I came across 

the statement of a commentator alarmed by 

crime and violence. “The land is full of 


bloody crime,” he wrote, “and the city is full 
of violence.” 


The words are not from an editorial in one 
of our daily papers, They are not, as you 
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might suspect, from a campaign speech of 
the last few political seasons. 

They are from the Bible: the Old Testa- 
ment, at that—the book of Ezekiel. 

They prove, if they prove anything that 
the affliction of crime is an ancient one. 
Crime and violence are far from new. 

Conditions which breed it may change. 
What is new is the intensity of concern on 
the part of citizens across the Nation about 
crime in America. Crime is no longer a local 
issue but a national issue, dissected in the 
press and felt in Washington. 

In 1968, 81 per cent of Americans expressed 
their belief, according to the Harris poll, that 
“law and order have broken down.” 

This concern of most Americans is not 
false or illusory. Crime is a real and growing 
affliction of America. And with the increasing 
mobility and anonymity of our society it is 
increasingly a national problem. 

We have our disagreements about the re- 
liability of crime statistics. But the figures 
each year grow more alarming. They are more 
alarming this year despite the unprecedented 
efforts of the Justice Department to varnish 
the statistics of the FBI with self-congratu- 
latory rhetoric. 

There may be a touch of paranoia in the 
widespread fear of urban Americans to walk 
the streets at night. But I, for one, will not 
advise these citizens to abandon their 
caution. 

Fear of crime exists because crime exists; 
the fear is real because the danger is real. And 
the crime that is most feared is violent 
crime: robbery, rape, assault and murder. 

Other varieties of crime in America—white 
collar crime, organized crime, the so-called 
property crimes—inspire other emotions: 
anger, contempt, sometimes fascination. I 
know that much of the crime commission's 
effort in the past has been fixed upon sever- 
ing the corrupting and creeping tenacles of 
organized crime in business and in politics. 
I have been a part of that effort in the past, 
and I beg you to continue until the distant 
time when you have succeeded and the need 
for a crime commission in Chicago no longer 
exists, 

Today I want to speak of the fear near the 
heart of our disquiet as a people. It threatens 
cheap and easy answers and legislative gim- 
mickry, wire tapping, preventive detention 
and the rest, some dangerous, some merely 
useless. % 

Violent crime causes fear. It commands the 
fleeting indignation of the candidate whom, 
with an eye on the next election, sees the 
fears of one against another. It should com- 
mand the steady, sober, statesmanlike atten- 
tion of all citizens and leaders—as it does 
yours—whose goal is a tranquil, self-con- 
fident and free society. 

Unfortunately, the recent record of na- 
tional leadership in this regard is not a 
happy one. 

We have been subjected to campaigns at 
the highest levels in which the offices at 
stake seemed, at times, to be that of police 
chief or sheriff. 

We heard, in 1968, a great deal of law and 
order rhetoric. We heard more in 1970. 

A month ago the Attorney General, speak- 
ing In Washington before a meeting much 
like this one, claimed credit for the adminis- 
tration in its war on crime. 

With the accession of his party to the 
White House, he said, “a Nation suddenly 
found that it had leadership in the war on 
crime.” The result, in his words, is that 
“fear is being swept from the streets of 
some—though not all—American cities.” 

Such partisan rhetoric requires us to study 
the facts unvarnished by the politicians in 
the Justice Department, 

And the facts are these: 

In 1969, total crime went up by twelve 
per cent; violent crimes—murder, rape, rob- 
bery and assault—were up eleven per cent. 
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In 1970, total crimes rose eleven per cent; 
violent crimes rose twelve per cent. 

In 1969 and 1970, 2.3 million more crimes 
were committed than in 1967 and 1968. 

In most of our large cities, crime has been 
on the increase since 1968. Exceptionally 
good police work on the local level has en- 
abled a few cities—including Chicago—to 
buck the trend. 

In 1970 the Chicago crime rate ranked fifth 
lowest among the six cities with a population 
of one million or more, In 1971, during the 
first six months, it experienced a decrease 
in the number of serious crimes. The im- 
provement in this city can be credited to the 
work of its law enforcement authorities and 
their supporters, including the Chicago 
Crime Commission—not to self-serving offi- 
cials in Washington and in Springfield. 

Upon what slender thread, then, can they 
boast success in the war on crime? 

The slender thread, it seems, is that the 
nationa! rate of increase in crime has slowed. 
That crime increased last year by 11.3 per 
cent—less than the twelve per cent increase 
in 1970 and the rates of the previous four 
years. 

Less partisan observers than the Attorney 
General will find that fact cold comfort. 

The fact is that the number of crimes Is 
going up—under the present administra- 
tion as under the past ones. 

It is not my intention to join in a partisan 
numbers game. I seek only to point out that 
for Presidents and Attorney Generals to de- 
plore crime is not to deter it. That takes ac- 
tion, not White House rhetoric and juggled 
statistics. Crime is stil: largely a matter for 
action by local law enforcement agencies 
aided by national resources directed selec- 
tively to the most pressing needs, such as 
corrections, and to areas of high crime rates, 
namely our cities, both of which are still 
sadly neglected in our national priorities. 

Crime, especially violent crime, though it 
may be of national concern and receive na- 
tional attention—is essentially a local prob- 
lem. 

There are ways in which a president can 
exert his leadership. He can, for example, 
bring to bear the moral power of his high 
office and his example to create a “reverence 
for the law”—a phrase which I borrow from 
Abraham Lincoln. 

A President can deal soberly, unemotionally 
and responsibly with crime in America, 
knowing that the approach to the affliction 
must be public—not partisan. It does little 
good—and can do much harm—to tar the op- 
position with the brush of “permissiveness”; 
to align the opposition with the forces of 
disorder; to interfere with orderly processes 
of the law, as in the Manson and Calley cases. 

A President can, in the troubled area of 
civil rights, declare that the law of the land 
shall not be mocked; that laws requiring 
equality of opportunity in the schools, in the 
voting booths and in our neighborhoods are 
sacred laws which demand obedience. If, in- 
stead, he chooses a course of hesitancy, or 
worse, he not only disillusions those who 
seek equal treatment but injures our respect 
for law. 

A President can in fulfilling his duties 
under the law strive for excellence. But if 
instead his nominees to the Nation’s highest 
court are distinguished chiefly by their ab- 
sence of distinction, all of us in a system 
which depends upon respect for the law suf- 
fer. Marshall, Holmes, Brandeis, Frankfurter 
and Black exalted not only the court, but 
the rule of law. Mediocrity demeans the court 
and demeans the law. 

The President and our legislatures at all 
levels can act to diminish violence in Amer- 
ica; to banish fear and to save lives. I could 
speak of drug abuse, of tough, but compas- 
sionate, criminal laws, of our courts and cor- 
rections and the needs of our law enforce- 


ment authorities. 
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But today I would talk about an elementary 
easy step toward reducing crime and violence 
which we alone, of all the advanced nations 
on earth, we have not taken. We haven't 
controlled the possession of pistols. 

For all the talk of law and order and all 
the White House conferences carefully con- 
trived, it’s still better to appease the gun 
lobby. It’s more important to win the next 
election than to stop crime by gun, coercion 
by gun, killing by gun. 

The fear of crime in America is first and 
foremost, a fear of violence. And violence in 
America is, first and foremost, violence by 
gun: Violence against citizens and violence 
against policemen in the performance of their 
duty. 

It is time to stem that violence. 

The dimensions of the problem are well 
known and staggering. 

Total casualties from civilian gunfire in 
our century exceed our military casualties in 
all our wars, from the Revolution through 
Vietnam. 

Each year, more than twenty thousand citi- 
zens are killed and 200,000 maimed or in- 
jured by guns. 

The Nation has become an arsenal—with 
private ownership of guns estimated from 
50 to 200 million. 

Between 1964 and 1970 armed robberies in- 
creased 198 percent, 63 percent of the armed 
robberies were committed with guns, 65 per 
cent of all murders are committed with guns. 

And the villain in this grisly pageant of 
crime and death is the handgun: the pistol— 
too easily obtained, too easily concealed, too 
easily used to coerce, maim and kill, 

In Washington, one day's crime news in the 
Washington Post reveals the problem in 
starkly vivid terms: 

“The youth drew a gun...” 

“The men, one with a handgun ... took his 
money...” 

« ~- & MAG 
them...” 

“.,.I have a gun,” the man said... 

And so on. 

On one day, September 20, twenty seven 
robberies were reported; twenty six involved 
the use of handguns. 

Nationally, the crime gun is the handgun. 
Though only 27 per cent of the Nation’s fire- 
arms are handguns, they account for most 
firearm assaults: 

76 per cent of firearms homicides in 1967. 

86 per cent of firearms assaults. 

96 per cent of firearms robberies. 

In the words of the President's own vio- 
lence commission staff: “The handgun is the 
dominant firearm used in homicide. When 
firearms are involved in an assault and rob- 
bery ... the handgun is almost invariably 
the weapon.” 

Police and law enforcement officials are 
rightly alarmed about the spread of hand- 
gun violence, The policeman in the line of 
duty is a prime target for the pistol-wielding 
offender. 

In the last decade 633 policemen were 
murdered in the nation—most of them with 
guns; most of them with handguns. Last 
year 73 per cent of all the policemen killed 
in the line of duty in the nation where 
killed at the point of a pistol. 

In Chicago, ten officers were slain last 
year five so far this year. The most re- 
cent, Patrolman William Johnson of Ham- 
lin Avenue, died September 26. He was shot 
through the heart by a pistol. 

Police commissioner Patrick Murphy of 
New York testified recently in Washington. 
“Ten times this year,” he said: 

“I have had to witness the burial of one 
of my men struck down in the line of duty 
by a killer. Nine of the ten were shot to 
death, and eight of the nine were murdered 
with illegal handguns ... one hundred 
and fourteen other New York policemen 


have been subjected to handgun assaults 


with a revolver confronted 
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this year. Some of them have been seriously 
injured—clinging tenuously to life at this 
very moment.” The median age of the mur- 
dered officers, across the nation, is thirty 
years. They are struck down in the prime 
of life. 

Once again, the response of the national 
administration to this violence is more 
rhetoric than action. 

In the face of growing violence against 
policemen, this administration has proposed 
not to save the policemen, but to pay their 
widows! 

It has proposed, not to act against the 
plague of handguns, but to provide $50,- 
000 to the families of slain policemen. I pro- 
posed that in the last campaign—but it isn’t 
enough to pay the widows. The inescapable 
truth is that the White House is more in- 
terested in exploiting the lives of policemen 
than in saving them. It still has given us 
no proposal to reduce the traffic in hand- 
guns; to stem the bloodshed from hand- 
gun violence; to save the lives of law en- 
forcement officers. And all the indications 
are that it won't. 

It is time for Congress to act. 

I will, therefore, submit to the Senate a 
bill to stop the spread of handgun violence. 

Its provisions will be clear and simple: 

It applies to handguns only—the chief 
weapons of violent crime in America. 

It requires every handgun to be registered 
and that every person owning a handgun 
obtain a Federal license. It interferes in no 
way with State laws and regulations concern- 
ing gun licensing and ownership. It applies 
to working pistols only—not antiques or rep- 
licas. And, though it requires that sports- 
men and target shooters, like myself, obtain 
& license, it does not threaten their owner- 
ship of pistols. 

This bill will require that a handgun owner 
be at least eighteen years of age; that he be 
free of alcoholism, drug addiction or mental 
disease. 

It requires that he be free of any criminal 
conviction carrying more than one year's im- 
prisonment; that he is not a fugitive from 
justice, and that he demonstrate, to the 
satisfaction of the licensing authority, that 
his ownership of a handgun is for a legiti- 
mate purpose; and that he is mentally and 
physically fit to own and use a pistol. 

The bill restricts the importation, manu- 
facture and transfer of second hand, “junk” 
and unregistered guns. 

It sets up penalties for violators: imprison- 
ment not to exceed five years; a fine of $5,000 
or both. 

‘This bill is a workable and practical answer 
to the plague of handgun violence. It recog- 
nizes the legitimate uses for guns. It also 
recognizes that you don’t shoot ducks with a 
snub nosed .38. 

To those who believe the slogan that crimi- 
nals—not guns—commit crimes, I would say 
this. Criminals cause crimes—and handguns 
are the principal instruments of the death 
and injury they cause. Other instruments of 
injury—cars, even dogs, are licensed. There’s 
no instrument more sinister than the lethal, 
concealable pistol. If a gun is not used in a 
crime, the chance of death is five times less. 
Any policeman knows that a suspect who 
must rely upon a knife, a bottle or his fists 
is not so bold and not so dangerous. 

There are those who point out that gun 
control laws in the past have been less than 
effective. They are right. Our present gun 
laws are a patchwork of 20,000 laws—some 
ancient, some unenforced or unenforceable, 
all too narrow and too inconsistent to be 
nationally effective. But this is an argument 
for, not against, effective national laws. 

The evidence is strong that in citles—such 
as Boston and New York—where gun control 
is strict, the use of guns in homicides is 
less: 

More than 40 per cent less than the na- 
tional percentage in New York. 

30 per cent less in Boston, 
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And the evidence is clear that in regions 
where guns are most numerous—the South 
and West—violent crimes involving guns are 
at their worst. 

The risks of handgun ownership, for all but 
the most convincing reasons, outweigh the 
benefits. And we who are law abiding ought 
to gladly accept the minor inconvenience of 
restricted handgun ownership—in order to 
control the spread of criminal violence in 
America. 

This bill is a compromise between the ex- 
tremes of those who unrealistically propose 
to outlaw all handguns and those on the 
other hand who resist any effort to control 
the possession and ownership of any guns. 
It recognizes that many crimes are com- 
mitted in moments of passion, the violence 
made possible by the easy accessibility of 
pistols. It recognizes the need of law en- 
forcement authorities for means to disarm 
and prosecute those apprehended in the 
possession of unlicensed handguns. It offers 
the law enforcement authorities a chance 
to trace handguns used in the commission 
of crimes to the offenders. It offers a means 
of cutting back on the accidental injuries 
caused by the easy accessibility to hand- 
guns. 

The public dialogue is divided between the 
extremes: between charges of permissive- 
ness on the one hand and of repression on 
the other; between rhetoric which breeds 
fear and rhetoric which breeds passivity; be- 
tween conservatives who believe we are a 
soft society and liberals who believe we are 
a sick society. 

None of them, it seems to me, is right. 
I'm not ready to admit that we are, and 
must be, in urban America, a gun-toting 850- 
ciety—some vestige of an imaginary wild west 
past glorified in the movies and on the tele- 
vision screens. 

I am not ready to admit either that we 
are a sick society which nurtures violence; 
that we are more violent or bloodthirsty than 
other men in other lands. The evidence does 
not prove that we are innately violent; but 
it is clear that we have failed to keep guns 
away from violent men. 

It is time to find some common ground. 

It is time now to correct the ancient 
failure. 

It is time to stop the bloodshed that hand- 
guns bring. 

It is time to erase, as far as we are able, 
the fear that handguns spread. 

It is time to protect the lives—of citizens, 
of policemen—that handguns endanger. 

In doing so, we will not damage any lib- 
erty which free and lawful men enjoy. 

We will, instead, honor the intention of 
those whose purpose when they founded our 
Nation, was “to form a more perfect union; 
to establish justice; to ensure domestic tran- 
quility.” 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING 
WELFARE SYSTEM 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in recent 
weeks I have had occasion to invite the 
attention of the Senate to several impor- 
tant essays by respected thinkers dealing 
with the problems confronting our 
welfare system. 

Among those was an essay by Prof. Na- 
than Glazer, of Harvard University. 
Today I invite attention to another re- 
cent article by Professor Glazer. 

This essay, entitled “The Limits of So- 
cial Policy,” is from the September issue 
of Commentary, a journal which, along 
with the Public Interest—to which Pro- 
fessor Glazer frequently contributes—is 
doing noble work in addressing the most 
complex and important domestic prob- 
lems of the day. 
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He defines his subject—social policy— 
in this way: 

The term “social policy” is very elastic. I 
use it to describe all those public policies 
which have developed in the past hundred 
years to protect families and individuals from 
the accidents of industrial and urban life, 
and which try to maintain a decent mini- 
mum of living conditions for all. The heart 
of social policy is the relief of the condition 


of the poor, and it Is In that sense I use the 
term here. 


Professor Glazer gives special empha- 
sis to two propositions: 

(1) Social policy is an effort to deal with 
the breakdown of traditional ways of han- 
dling distress. These traditional mechanisms 
are located primarily in the family, but also 
in the ethnic group, the neighborhood, and 
in such organizations as the church and the 
landsmanschaft. 


(2) In its efforts to deal with the break- 
down of these traditional structures, how- 
ever, social policy tends to encourage their 
further weakening. There is, then, no sea 
of misery against which we are making 
steady headway. Our efforts to deal with 
distress themselves increase distress. 


Professor Glazer thinks the limited ef- 
fectiveness of our social policies reflect 
three factors—limitations of resources, 
the professionalization of services, a lack 
of knowledge—and he adds: 

But aside from these problems of cost, of 
professionalization, and of knowledge, there 
is the simple reality that every piece of so- 
cial policy substitutes for some traditional 
arrangement, whether good or bad, a new ar- 
rangement in which public authorities take 
over, at least in part, the role of the family, 
of the ethnic and neighborhood group, or of 
the voluntary association. In doing so, social 
policy weakens the position of these tradi- 
tional agents, and further encourages needy 
people to depend on the government, rather 
than on the traditional structures, for help. 
Perhaps this is the basic force behind the 
ever growing demand for social policy, and 
its frequent failure to satisfy the demand. 


All Senators know that in the not very 
remote future we will have to come to 
grips with the welfare crisis in this coun- 
try. If Professor Glazer is correct, and I 
believe he is, our first task will not be to 
“solve” the crisis, but rather to make an 
intelligent attempt to ease it a bit with- 
out making matters worse. Anyone even 
slightly familiar with the intricacies of 
this enveloping crisis will understand 
that the success of even this modest ven- 
ture is by no means certain. 

Specifically, Professor Glazer suggests 
serious reasons for doubting whether the 
family assistance program as currently 
conceived will be more help than hin- 
drance to our attempt to ease the wel- 
fare crisis. 

He points out that the four principle 
characteristics of this program—inclu- 
sion of the working poor, work incentives, 
grants divorced from services and the 
stigma of investigation, the requirement 
that the able-bodied register for work or 
job-training—are already in operation in 
New York where, perhaps not coinciden- 
tally, the welfare crisis is most severe. 

As Professor Glazer says: 

The dilemma of income maintenance is 
that, on the one hand, it permits the poor 
to live better, but on the other, it reduces 
their incentive to set up and maintain those 
close units of self-support—family in the 
first case, but also larger units—that have 
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always, both in the past and still in large 
measure today, formed the fabric of society. 


Mr. President, so that all Senators can 
profit from another of Professor Glazer’s 
important essays, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that “The Limits of Social Policy” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Limirs OF SOCIAL POLICY 
(By Nathan Glazer) 


There is a general sense that we face a 
crisis in social policy, and in almost all its 
branches. Whether this crisis derives from the 
backwardness of the United States in social 
policy generally, the revolt of the blacks, 
the fiscal plight of the cities, the failure of 
national leadership, the inherent complexity 
of the problems, or the weakening of the na- 
tional fiber, and what weight we may ascribe 
to these and other causes, are no easy ques- 
tions to settle. I believe there is much at fault 
with the way we generally think of these mat- 
ters, and I wish to suggest another approach. 

The term “social policy” is very elastic. I 
use it to describe all those public policies 
which have developed in the past hundred 
years to protect families and individuals from 
the accidents of industrial and urban life, 
and which try to maintain a decent mini- 
mum of living conditions for all.* The heart 
of social policy is the relief of the condition 
of the poor, and it is in that sense I use 
the term here. 

There are, I believe, two prevailing and 
antagonistic views of social policy. 


One—I will call it the “liberal” view— 


operates with a model of the social world in 
which that world is seen as having under- 
gone progressive improvement for, roughly, 
the past hundred years. The unimproved 
world, in this view, was the world of early and 
high industrialism. Market forces prevailed 


unobstructed, or nearly so. The enormous 
inequalities they created in wealth, power, 
and status were added to the still largely un- 
reduced inequalities of the pre-industrial 
world. This situation, which meant that most 
men lived in squalor while a few, profiting 
from the labor of the many, lived in great 
luxury, was seen by a developing social con- 
science as both evil and dangerous. It was 
evil because of the huge inequalities that 
characterized it and because of its failure 
to insure a decent minimum at the bottom 
levels; and it was dangerous because it en- 
couraged the destitute to rebellion against 
industry and the state. Consequently, in 
Bismarck’s Germany, and somewhat later on 
in England, conservative states grew worried 
about rebellion and workingmen began to be 
protected against complete penury in old age 
or in times of unemployment through in- 
dustrial accident and illness; small begin- 
nings were also made in helping them cover 
some of the costs of medical care. Gradually, 
such measures of protection were extended 
to cover other areas like housing, and were 
made available to broader and broader classes 
of people. 


*This definiton excludes measures almed 
at influencing the entire economic or physical 
environment, even though such measures 
certainly have some claim to be considered 
as falling within the realm of social policy 
and may well be evaluated in terms of their 
effect on those vulnerable elements of the 
population who are the special target of so- 
cial policy. Education, too, falls increasingly 
into the sphere of social policy, particularly 
when it is seen as a means of protecting peo- 
ple from poverty and destitution. The same is 
true of the control of crime, particularly if 
we see it as a response to poverty and destitu- 
tion. I shall, however, exclude both these 
areas from my discussion. 
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In the liberal view, then, we have a sea 
of misery, scarcely diminished at all by vol- 
untary charitable efforts. Government then 
starts moving in, setting up dikes, pushing 
back the sea and reclaiming the land, so to 
speak. In this view, while new issues may 
be presented for public policy, they are never 
really new—rather, they are only newly rec- 
ognized as issues demanding public inter- 
vention. Thus the liberal point of view is 
paradoxically calculated to make us feel both 
guiltier and more arrogant. We feel guilty 
for not having recognized and acted on in- 
justices and deprivations earlier, but we also 
feel complacently superior in comparison to 
our forebears, who did not recognize or act 
on them at all. 

I have given a rather sharp and perhaps 
caricatured picture of the liberal view. Lib- 
erals are of course aware that new needs— 
and not simply new recognitions of old 
needs—arise. Nevertheless, the typical stance 
of the liberal in dealing with issues of social 
policy is blame—not of the unfortunates, 
those suffering from the ills that the social 
policy is meant to remove, but of society, 
of the political system and its leaders. The 
liberal stance is: for every problem there is 
a policy, and even if the problem Is relatively 
new, the social system and the political sys- 
tem must be indicted for failing to tackle 
it earlier. 

There is another element in the liberal 
view. It sees vested interests as the chief 
obstacle to the institution of new social poli- 
cies. One such interest consists simply of 
those who are better off—those not in need 
of the social policy in question, who resist 
it because of the increase in taxes. But other 
kinds of obstructive interests are also there: 
real-estate people and landlords in the field 
of housing, employers subject to payroll 
taxes in the field of social security, doctors 
in the field of medical care, and so on. 

Despite the assumption here of a conflict 
pitting liberals against conservatives, I would 
suggest that the main premises behind this 
general picture of social policy are today 
hardly less firmly held by conservatives than 
they are by liberals. In the American con- 
text, conservatives will differ from liberals 
because they want to move more slowly, give 
more consideration to established interests, 
keep taxes from going up too high. They will 
on occasion express a stronger concern for 
traditional values—work, the family, sexual 
restraint. But on the whole the line dividing 
liberals from conservatives grows steadily 
fainter. The Family Assistance Program, the 
major new reform of the welfare system pro- 
posed by the Nixon administration, will illus- 
trate my point. Anyone who reads through 
the Congressional hearings on this proposal 
will be hard put to distinguish liberals from 
conservatives in terms of any naive division 
between those who favor the expansion of 
social policy and those who oppose it. 

It is not only in America that one sees the 
merging of liberal and conservative views on 
social policy, and not only today. Bismarck 
after all stands at the beginning of the his- 
tory of modern social policy. In the countries 
of northwest Europe, the differences over 
social policy between liberals and conserva- 
tives are even narrower than they are in this 
country. In England, very often the issue 
seems to turn on such questions as what 
kind of charges should be imposed by the 
National Health Service for eyeglasses or 
prescriptions. It was this kind of reduction 
in the conflicts over basic values in advanced 
industrial societies that in the 1950’s led 
Raymond Aron and Daniel Bell to formulate 
their ideas about “the end of ideology.” And 
while in the 1960's all the old ideologies re- 
turned to these countries in force, it remains 
true that ideological battles between major 
political parties have been startlingly re- 
duced in intensity since World War II. 

Having incorporated the conservative point 
of view on social policy into the liberal, I will 
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go on to the only other major perspective 
that means much today, the radical. The 
radical perspective on social policy comes In 
many variants, but they can all be summed 
up quite simply: If the liberal, and increas- 
ingly the conservative, believes that for 
every problem there must be a specific solu- 
tion, the radical believes that there can be 
no particular solutions to particular prob- 
lems, but only a general solution, which is 
a transformation in the nature of society 
itself. 

This point of view has consequences, just 
as the liberal point of view does. If, for ex- 
ample, the conservative proposes a guaran- 
teed annual income of $1,600 for a family of 
four, and the liberal proposes that the figure 
be doubled or tripled, the radical will feel 
quite free to demand an even higher mini- 
mum. He knows that his figure is unlikely 
to be adopted, but he also knows that he can 
cite this failure as proof of his contention 
that the system cannot accommodate decent 
social demands. If, on the other hand, his 
policy or something like it is taken seriously, 
he can hope for a greater degree of class con- 
flict as demands that are very difficult to im- 
plement are publicized and considered. And 
even if his policy is implemented, the radical 
remains firm in his faith that nothing has 
changed; the new policy is after all only a 
palliative; it does not get to the heart of the 
matter; or if it does get to the heart of the 
matter, it gets there only to prevent the peo- 
ple from getting to the heart of the largest 
matters of all. Indeed, one of the important 
tenets of radicalism is that nothing ever 
changes short of the final apocalyptic revolu- 
tionary moment when everything changes. 

As against these two perspectives—the one 
that believes in a solution to every problem, 
and the other that believes in no solution to 
any problem save revolutionary change—tI 
want to present a somewhat different view of 
social policy. This view is based on two prop- 
ositions: 

(1) Social policy is an-effort to deal with 
the breakdown of traditional ways of han- 
dling distress. These traditional mechanisms 
are located primarily in the family, but also 
in the ethnic group, the neighborhood, and 
in such organizations as the church and the 
landsmanschafjt. 

(2) In its effort to deal with the break- 
down of these traditional structures, how- 
ever, social policy tends to encourage their 
further weakening. There is, then, no sea of 
misery against which we are making steady 
headway. Our efforts to deal with distress 
themselves increase distress. 

I do not mean to suggest any automatic 
law. I do suggest processes, 

One is the well-known revolution of rising 
expectations. This revolution is itself fed by 
social policies. Their promise, inadequately 
realized, leaves behind a higher level of ex- 
pectation, which a new round of social pol- 
icy must attempt to meet, and with the 
same consequences. In any case, by the na- 
ture of democratic (and perhaps not only 
democratic) polities, again and again more 
must be promised than can be delivered, 
These promises are, I believe, the chief mech- 
anisms in educating people to higher ex- 
pectations. But they are, of course, rein- 
forced by the enormous impact of mass 
literacy, the mass media, and expanding 
levels of education. Rising expectations con- 
tinually enlarge the sea of felt and perceived 
misery, whatever may happen to it in actual- 
ity. 

Paralleling the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions, and adding similarly to the increasing 
difficulties of social policy, is the revolution 
of equality. This is the most powerful social 
force in the modern world. Perhaps only 
Tocqueville saw its awesome potency, For it 
not only expresses a demand for equality in 
political rights and in political power; it 
also represents a demand for equality in eco- 
nomic power, in social status, in authority in 
every sphere. And just as there is no point at 
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which the sea of misery is finally drained, 
so, too, is there no point at which the equal- 
ity revolution can come to an end, if only 
because as it proceeds we become ever more 
sensitive to smaller and smaller degrees of 
inequality. More important, different types 
and forms of equality inevitably emerge to 
contradict each other as we move away from 
a society of fixed social orders. “From each 
according to his abilities, to each according 
to his need"; so goes one of the greatest of 
the slogans invoked as a test of equality. But 
the very slogan itself already incorporates 
two terms—"abilities”’ and ‘“needs’—that 
open the way for a justification of inequal- 
ity. We live daily with the consequences of 
the fact that equal treatment of individuals 
does not necessarily lead to “equality” for 
groups. And we can point to a host of other 
contradictions as well which virtually guar- 
antee that the slogan of “equality” in any 
society at all will continue to arouse pas- 
sions and lead to discontent. 

But in addition to the revolution in rising 
expectations and the revolution of equality, 
social policy itself, in almost every field, cre- 
ates new and, I would argue, unmanageable 
demands. It is illusory to see social policy 
only as making an inroad on a problem; 
there are dynamic aspects to any policy, 
such that it also expands the problem, 
changes the problem, generates further prob- 
lems. And for a number of reasons, social 
policy finds it impossible to deal adequately 
with these new demands that follow the im- 
plementation of the original measures. 

The first and most obvious of these reasons 
is the limitation of resources. We in this 
country suffer from the illusion that there is 
enough tied up in the arms budget to satisfy 
all our social needs. Yet if we look at a coun- 
try like Sweden, which spends relatively lit- 
tle for arms—and which, owing to its small 
size, its low rate of population growth, and 
its ethnic homogeneity, presents a much 
more moderate range of social problems than 
does the United States—we will see how 
even the most enlightened, most scientific, 
least conflict-ridden effort to deal with so- 
cial problems leads to a tax budget which 
takes more than 40 per cent of the Gross Na- 
tional Product. 

And new items are already emerging on 
Sweden's agenda of social demands that 
should raise that percentage even higher. For 
example, at present only a small proportion 
of Swedes go on to higher education. Housing 
is still in short supply and does not satisfy 
a good part of the population. And presum- 
ably Swedish radicals, growing in number, are 
capable of formulating additional demands, 
not so pressing, that would require further 
increases in taxation—if, that is, any society 
can go much beyond a taxation rate of 40 
per cent of its Gross National Product, 

In this country, of course, we still have a 
long way to go. By comparison with Sweden 
and with other developed nations (France, 
West Germany, and England) our taxes are 
still relatively low, and there is that huge 8 
per cent of the GNP now devoted to arms and 
war that might be diverted, at least in part, 
to the claims of social policy. But social de- 
mands could easily keep up with the new 
resources. We now spend between 6 and 7 
per cent of the GNP on education, and about 
as much on health. It would be no trick at all 
to double our expenditures on education, or 
on health, simply by taking account of pro- 
posals already made by leading experts in 
these fields. We could with no difficulty find 
enormous expenditures to make in the field of 
housing. And quite serious proposals (I be- 
lieve they are serious) are now put forward 
for a guaranteed minimum income of $6,500 
for a family of four, with no restrictions. 

My point is not that we either could not or 
should not raise taxes and use the arms budg- 
et for better things. It is that, when we look 
at projected needs, and at the experience of 
other countries, we know that even with a 
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much smaller arms budget and much higher 
taxes, social demands will continue to press 
on public resources. And we may suspect that 
needs will be felt then as urgently as they are 
now. 

A second limitation on the effectiveness of 
social policy is presented by the inevitable 
professionalization of services. Professional- 
ization means that a certain point of view 
is developed about the nature of needs and 
how they are to be met. It tends to handle 
& problem by increasing the number of people 
trained to deal with that problem. First, 
we run out of people who are defined 
as “qualified” (social workers, counselors, 
teachers, etc.). Second, this naturally creates 
dissatisfaction over the fact that many serv- 
ices are being handled by the “unqualified.” 
Third, questions arise from outside the pro- 
fession about the ability of the “qualified” 
themselves to perform a particular service 
properly. We no longer—and often with good 
reason—trust social workers to handle wel- 
fare, teachers and principals to handle edu- 
cation, doctors and hospital administrators to 
handle health care, managers to handle hous- 
ing projects, and so on. And yet there is no 
one else into whose hands we can entrust 
thee. services. Experience tells us that if we 
set up new agencies it will be only a very 
few years before a new professionalism 
emerges which will be found limited and un- 
trustworthy in its own turn. So, in the pov- 
erty program, we encouraged the rise of com- 
munity-action agencies as a way of overcom- 
ing the bad effects of professionalism, and 
we already find that the community organiz- 
ers have become another professional group, 
another interest group, with claims of their 
own which have no necessary relation to the 
needs of the clients they serve. 

The third limitation on the effectiveness of 
social policy is simply lack of knowledge. We 
are in the surprising position of knowing 
much more than we did at earlier stages in 
the development of social policy—more about 
income distribution, employment patterns, 
family structure, health and medical care, 
housing and its impact, etc.—and simultane- 
ously becoming more uncertain about what 
measures will be most effective, if effective at 
all, in ameliorating pressing problems in 
each of these areas. In the past, there was a 
clear field for action. The situation demanded 
that something be done; whatever was done 
was clear gain; little as yet was expected; 
little was known, and administrators ap- 
proached their tasks with anticipation and 
self-confidence. Good administrators could 
be chosen, because the task was new and ex- 
citing. At later stages, however, we began 
dealing with problems which were in some 
absolute sense less serious, but which were 
nevertheless irksome and productive of con- 
flict. We had already become committed to 
old lines of policy; agencies with their spe- 
cial interests had been created; and new 
courses of action had to be taken in a situa- 
tion in which there was already more conflict 
at the start, less assurance of success, and less 
attention from the leaders and the best 
minds of the country. 

Thus, if we look at the history of housing 
policy, for example, we will see that in the 
earlier stages—the 20’s and 30’s—there was a 
good deal of enthusiasm for this subject, with 
the housing issue attracting some of the best 
and most vigorous minds in the country. 
Since little or nothing had been done, there 
was a wide choice of alternatives and a supply 
of good men to act as administrators. In time, 
as housing programs expanded, the issue 
tended to fade from the agenda of top gov- 
ernment. (Indeed, it has been difficult to get 
much White House attention for housing for 
two decades.) Earlier programs precluded the 
possibilities for new departures, and as we 
learned more about housing and its effects on 
people, we grew more uncertain as to what 
policies—eyen theoretically—would be best. 
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Housing, like so many other areas of social 
policy, became, after an initial surge of in- 
terest, a field for experts, with the incursions 
of general public opinion becoming less and 
less informed, and less and less useful. This 
process is almost inevitable—there is always 
so much to know. 

Perhaps my explanation of the paradox of 
knowledge leading to less confident action is 
defective. Perhaps, as the liberal perspective 
would have it, more knowledge will permit us 
to take more confident and effective action. 
Certainly we do need more knowledge about 
social policy. But it also appears that what- 
ever great actions we undertake today involve 
such an increase in complexity that we act 
generally with less knowledge than we would 
like to have, even if with more than we once 
had. This is true for example of the great re- 
form in welfare policy—which I shall discuss 
below—that is now making its way through 
Congress. 

But aside from these problems of cost, of 
professionalization, and of knowledge, there 
is the simple reality that every piece of social 
policy substitutes for some traditional ar- 
rangement, whether good or bad, a new ar- 
rangement in which public authorities take 
over, at least in part, the role of the family, 
of the ethnic and neighborhood group, or of 
the voluntary association. In doing so, social 
policy weakens the position of these tradi- 
tional agents, and further encourages needy 
people to depend on the government, rather 
than on the traditional structures, for help. 
Perhaps this is the basic force behind the 
ever growing demand for social policy, and 
its frequent failure to satisfy the demand. 

To sum up: Whereas the liberal believes 
that to every problem there is a solution, 
and the radical believes that to any prob- 
lem there is only the general answer of whole- 
sale social transformation, I believe that we 
can have only partial and less than wholly 
satisfying answers to the social problems 
in question. Whereas the liberal believes that 
social policies make steady progress in nib- 
bling away at the agenda of problems set by 
the forces of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion, and whereas the radical believes that 
social policy has made only insignificant in- 
roads into these problems, I believe that so- 
cial policy has ameliorated the problems we 
have inherited but that it has also given rise 
to other problems no less grave in their ef- 
fect on human happiness than those which 
have been successfully modified. 

The liberal has a solution, and the radical 
has a solution. Do I have a solution? I began 
this discussion by saying that the break- 
down of traditional modes of behavior is 
the chief cause of our social problems. That, 
of course, is another way of saying indus- 
trialism and urbanization, but I put it in the 
terms I did because I am increasingly con- 
vinced that some important part of the solu- 
tion to our social problems lies in traditional 
practices and traditional restraints. Since the 
past is not recoverable, what guidance could 
this possibly give? It gives two forms of 
guidance: first, it counsels hesitation in 
the development of social policies that sanc- 
tion the abandonment of traditional practices 
and second, and perhaps more helpful, it sug- 
gests that the creation and building of new 
traditions must be taken more seriously as 
a requirement of social policy itself. 
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A nation’s welfare system provides perhaps 
the clearest and severest test of the adequacy 
of its system of social policy in general. Wel- 
fare, which exists in all advanced nations, is 
the attempt to deal with the distress that 
is left over after all the more specific forms 
of social policy have done their work. After 
we have instituted what in America is called 
social security (and what may generally be 
called old-age pensions); after we have ex- 
panded it to cover widows, dependent chil- 
dren, and the disabled; after we have in- 
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stituted a system to handle the costs of 
medical care, and to maintain income in 
times of illness; after we have set up a system 
of unemployment insurance; after we have 
enabled people to manage the exceptional 
costs of housing—after all this there will 
remain, in any industrial system, people who 
still require special supports, either tempo- 
rarily or for longer period of time. 

In thus describing the place of welfare, 
or “public assistance,” in a system of social 
policy, I am of course describing its place 
in an ideal system of social policy. I do not 
suggest for a moment that our programs of 
social security, health insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, housing, are as yet fully 
adequate (though as I understand these mat- 
ters, even if they were better, they would 
still not be seen as fully adequate). The 
strange thing, however, is that even if we 
go to countries whose systems of social in- 
surance could well serve as models of com- 
prehensiveness and adequacy, we find that 
the need for welfare or public assistance still 
remains, and on a scale roughly comparable 
to our own. In Sweden, the number of per- 
sons receiving public assistance was 4.4 per 
cent of the population in 1959, and it was 
in the same year less than 4 per cent in 
America. In England, despite the broad range 
of social policy there, the number of those 
on Supplementary Benefits—the English wel- 
fare, formerly known as National Assistance— 
is of the same order of magnitude. In Sweden 
and England, too, we find concern, though 
much less than here, over the stigma of wel- 
fare, over the effects of a degrading means 
test, over the problem of second- and third- 
generation welfare families. 

Why, then, do we have, or consider that 
we have, a greater problem than they do? 
One reason is that, whereas in Sweden the 
proportion of those on welfare declines as 
other forms of social insurance broaden their 
coverage and become more effective, quite 
the opposite has happened here. In this 
country, there has been a rise in the number 
of people on welfare during the past decade. 
The rise is not phenomenal—from 4 to 6 
per cent of the population. Nor, interestingly 
enough, despite the increased cost of wel- 
fare, does it form a really heavy burden on 
the budget. The cost of welfare, though ris- 
ing, still accounts for only a bit more than 
one per cent of the Gross National Product, 
and 6 per cent of the federal budget. How- 
ever, it forms a greater share of state and 
local revenues, and in some larger cities up 
to 15 per cent of the population is on wel- 
fare. That is one reason it has become a 
serious problem. 

But there are more important reasons. In 
Sweden and England a high proportion of 
those requesting public assistance are the 
aged; in America the aged constitute a 
smaller proportion of the welfare popula- 
tion, and families a much larger share. In- 
deed, our increase over the past ten years 
has been almost entirely concentrated in the 
family population, those assisted under the 
federal program called Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (ADC). Here the situ- 
ation is quite startling. In 1955, 30 out of 
every thousand American children received 
welfare; by 1969 this had doubled to more 
than 60 out of every thousand. In New York 
City, where eligibility has always been broad, 
and where the city and the state provide 
welfare to families not covered by the federal 
statute, the increase has been even more 
dramatic. In 1960, there were 328,000 persons 
on welfare in New York City, of whom 250,000 
were in the family categories (children and 
their parents). In 1969, there were 1,012,000— 
about 12 or 13 per cent of the population— 
of whom 792,000, or four-fifths, were in the 
family categories. Yet during the same 
period, there seems to have been a drop in 
the number of families in poverty—from 
13 to 10 per cent of all families—and the 
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rate of unemployment was halved, from 6 
per cent to 3 per cent. 

A second reason why welfare is a more 
serious matter in America than in Sweden or 
or England is that in those countries it is a 
problem of the backward areas, whereas here 
it is a problem of the most advanced. A third 
and final reason is that welfare has come to 
be seen in America as a regular means of 
family support. In England and Sweden wel- 
fare is thought of as emergency aid, provided 
in response to a special crisis, and meant to 
put a destitute family back on its feet. In 
America the situation of the destitute family 
is increasingly considered a more or less 
permanent condition for which provision 
over a very long period of time must be made. 

Why should all this be so? One of the most 
popular explanations to be advanced is that 
no jobs are available for the men—mainly 
unskilled—who would ordinarily support 
these families. In fact, however, unskilled 
jobs were widely available in the latter part 
of the 60's, just when the number of families 
on welfare increased so impressively. It is 
true that these jobs did not generally pay 
enough to support a family, but it is also 
true that large numbers of the urban unem- 
ployed were young and unmarried men and 
women who were not as yet required to 
support families on their own, though they 
might well have been capable of contributing 
to the support of the parental household in 
which they presumably lived. (The majority 
of American families, as it happens, are sup- 
ported by two earners, or more.) 

There is a modified form of the argument 
that no jobs are available, which is that 
since the actually available jobs do not pay 
enough ‘to support a family, and since there 
is no way for working husbands to get sup- 
plementary assistance, they are encouraged 
to defect in order to make their families eli- 
gible for help. But let us consider the ad- 
vanced jurisdictions, like New York State, 
where complete families are eligible for sup- 
port and have been for a long time, and 
where a working husband can have his in- 
come supplemented to bring it up to some 
necessary minimum for the support of his 
family. It is just in these jurisdictions that 
we have had the most remarkable increase 
in the number of families broken up by 
abandonment. In 1961 there were about 
12,000 deserted families on welfare in New 
York City. In 1968, there were 80,000, a more 
than sixfold increase during a period when 
the population of the city, inoverall num- 
bers, remained stable. During the same pe- 
riod, there was a more moderate Increase in 
the number of welfare families that con- 
sisted of mothers and illegitimate children, 
from 20,000 to 46,000. In other words, the 
family welfare population shifted to one 
overwhelmingly consisting of abandoned 
women and their children. 

Another effort to account for the situation 
argues that high welfare payments in New 
York and other Northern cities encouraged 
migration from the South and from the 
rural areas. This probably played some role. 
But there is no evidence that abandoned 
families in these areas moved to New York in 
larger numbers in the 60’s than in the 50’s. 
And if the abandonment took place in New 
York, in a brisk job market, we would want 
to know why it took place, and migration 
would not be the explanation. 

Then there is the view which holds that 
in the 1960’s—with the spread of concern 
about poverty, with the development of 
community organizations, and with the rise 
of such groups as the National Welfare 
Rights Organization—more and more of the 
poor discovered their entitlement to welfare, 
more and more became willing to apply for 
it, and higher and higher proportions of 
those applying were accepted. According to 
this explanation, then, it was not the poor 
who Increased in numbers, but only the poor 
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on welfare. This is undoubtedly part of the 
story. But think once again of that huge 
increase in the number of abandoned fam- 
ilies on welfare. If there were just as many, 
or almost as many, before, what did they do 
to stay alive? 

Still another interpretation emphasizes the 
fact that the levels of welfare aid in New 
York became higher during the 60's. This 
would certainly mean that more and more 
workers could apply for income supplements. 
But why would it mean a six-and-a-half 
times increase in the number of abandoned 
families? 

One must take developments in New York 
seriously because in many respects they can 
be considered a test run of the Family As- 
sistance Program, the reform in the welfare 
system proposed by the Nixon administra- 
tion and still working its way, after various 
revisions, through Congress. Without going 
into detail, and leaving aside the fact that 
welfare would acquire a national floor and a 
national administration, there are, I believe, 
four major features that distinguish the 
Family Assistance Program from the sys- 
tem we have at present. 

The most important is that the working 
poor would be included in the same system 
as the non-working poor. The reasoning be- 
hind this feature is as follows. Welfare levels 
cannot be raised if people on welfare get as 
much as, or more than, people who are work- 
ing. This would first of all lead to political 
resistance and resentment on the part of the 
working poor. Further, they would try to re- 
define themselves as incapable of work in 
order to get the higher benefits of the non- 
working poor. If, however, the working poor 
are also included, their resistance to higher 
levels of welfare will decline, and they will 
have less incentive to become non-working. 

A second major difference is that a sub- 
stantial incentive to work is built into the 
program. Thus, working leads not to the loss 
of welfare benefits but to an overall increase 
in the family income. Family Assistance pay- 
ments are reduced when there is more earned 
income, but only as a proportion of the in- 
creased earnings. 

Third, the grant would in part be divorced 
from services and from the stigma of inves- 
tigation. It cannot be fully divorced from in- 
vestigation—it is after all a grant based on 
need—but the hope is that in its adminis- 
tration it will become more of an impersonal 
income-maintenance program and less in- 
volved in the provision of help through serv- 
ices rather than through money. 

A fourth feature of the new law is that, in 
addition to building in an incentive to work, 
it contains a requirement that everyone capa- 
ble of work register for job training or for 
employment. If there is a father, he must 
register; if there is no father, the mother 
must register unless she has children still 
below school age. (This feature has been the 
target of much criticism, because of the ele- 
ment of compulsion.) 

What are we to conclude about the pros- 
pects of the new system? Since all four of 
its features are in large measure already in 
existence In New York State, whose condition 
is not exactly of the happiest, we can b2 
sure that Family assistance will not succeed 
in “solving” the problems of welfare. What 
it will do is redistribute more income, and 
put more money into the pockets of the poor. 
It will raise the abysmally low welfare pay- 
ments in large areas of the South. It may, by 
moving some part of the way toward na- 
tional standards, reduce immigration to the 
big cities of the North. It will provide some 
relief—but relatively little—to the states and 
local jurisdictions that now are heavily bur- 
dened with welfare costs. All this is to the 
good. But what the new system will not do, 
I believe, is strengthen the family or sub- 
stantially increase the number of those on 
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welfare willing to enter the labor force. If 
it does, the accomplishment will be a mystery 
because similar arrangements have not done 
so in New York, nor in any of the other 
states in which families with unemployed 
males are eligible for welfare, or where a 
work requirement exists. The forces leading 
to the breakdown of male responsibility for 
the family among some of the poor seem 
greater than those the new program calls 
into play to counteract them. 

This brings us back to my original point, 
and to a possible answer to the question I 
posed earlier as to how we can account for 
the dramatic increase in recent years of aban- 
doned families on welfare. The constraints 
that traditionally kept families together have 
weakened, In some groups they may not have 
been strong to begin with. Our efforts to 
soften the harsh consequences of family 
breakup speak well of our compassion and 
concern, but these efforts also make it easier 
for fathers to abandon their families or 
mothers to disengage from their husbands. 
Our welfare legislation has often been harsh, 
and its administration harsher. But the steps 
we take in the direction of diminished 
harshness must also enhance the attractions 
of either abandonment or disengagement and 
encourage the recourse to welfare. 

And yet, what alternatives do we have? 
This Family Assistance Program is after all 
the most enlightened and thoughtful legisla- 
tion to have been introduced in the field of 
welfare in some decades. 

My own tendency, following from the basic 
considerations I have suggested, would be to 
ask how we might prevent further erosion of 
the traditional constraints that still play the 
largest role in maintaining a civil society. 
What keeps society going, after all, is that 
most people still feel they should work— 
however well they might do without work- 
ing—and most feel that they should take care 
of their families—however attractive it might 
on occasion appear to be to desert them. 
Consequently we might try to strengthen the 
incentive to work. The work-incentive pro- 
vision is the best thing about Family Assist- 
ance, but we need to make it even stronger. 
Our dilemma is that we can never make this 
incentive as strong as it was when the alter- 
native to work was starvation, or the uncer- 
tain charity of private organizations. Nor is 
it politically feasible to increase the incentive 
by reducing the levels at which we maintain 
the poor—if anything, the whole tendency of 
our thinking and feeling is to raise them, as 
indeed FAP does. The only alternative, then, 
is to increase the incentive to work by in- 
creasing the attractiveness of work. I do not 
suggest that this is at all simple (we know 
the ambiguous results, for example, of rais- 
ing the minimum wage). Could we, however, 
begin to attach to low income jobs the same 
kind of fringe benefits—health insurance, 
social security, vacations with pay—that now 
make higher-paying jobs attractive, and that 
paradoxically in some form are also available 
to those on welfare? 

The dilemma of income maintenance is 
that, on the one hand, it permits the poor 
to live better, but on the other, it reduces 
their incentive to set up and maintain those 
close units of self-support—family in the 
first case, but also larger units—that have 
always, both in the past and still in large 
measure today, formed the fabric of society. 
The administration proposal is a heroic ef- 
fort to improve the condition of the poor 
without further damage to those social mo- 
tivations and structures which are the es- 
sential basis for individual security every- 
where. But does not the history of our efforts 
to expand policies of income support suggest 
that inevitably Improvement and damage go 
together? 

In other critical areas of social policy, too, 
the breakdown of traditional measures, tra- 
ditional restraints, traditional organiza- 
tion, represents, if not the major factor 
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in the crisis, a significant contribution 
to it. Even in an area apparently so far 
removed from tradition as health and 
medical care, the weakening of traditional 
forms of organization can be found upon 
examination to be playing a substantial role, 
as when we discover that drug addiction is 
now the chief cause of death—and who 
knows what other frightful consequences— 
among young men in New York. 

Ultimately, we are not kept healthy, I be- 
lieve, by new scientific knowledge or more 
effective cures or even better-organized medi- 
cal-care services, We are kept healthy by cer- 
tain patterns of life. These, it is true, are 
modified for the better by increased scientific 
knowledge, but this knowledge is itself com- 
municated through such functioning tradi- 
tional organizations as the school, the volun- 
tary organization, the family. We are kept 
healthy by having access to traditional means 
of support in distress and illness, through the 
family, the neighborhood, the informal so- 
cial organization. We are kept healthy by 
decent care in institutions where certain 
traditionally-oriented occupations (like nurs- 
ing and the maintenance of cleanliness) still 
manage to perform their functions. I will not 
argue the case for the significance of tradi- 
tional patterns in maintaining health at 
length here; but I believe it is a persuasive 
one, 

One major objection, among many, that 
can be raised against the emphasis I have 
placed on tradition has to do with the 
greater success of social policy in a country 
like Sweden which shows a greater departure 
from traditionalism than America does. And 
it is indeed true that social services in Swe- 
den, and England as well, can be organized 
without as much interference from tradi- 
tion-minded interest groups of various kinds 
(including the churches) as we have to con- 
tend with in this country. Certainly this is 
an important consideration. But I would 
insist that behind the modern organization 
of the social services in the advanced Euro- 
pean countries are at least two elements 
that can legitimately and without distortion 
be called traditional. 

One is authority. Authority exists when 
social workers can direct clients, when doc- 
tors can direct nurses, when headmasters 
can direct teachers, when teachers can dis- 
cipline students and can expect acquiescence 
from parents. Admittedly this feature of 
traditionalism itself serves the movement 
away from tradition in other social respects. 
The authority will be used, as in Sweden, 
to institute sex education in the schools, to 
insure that unmarried girls have access to 
contraceptives, to secure a position of equal- 
ity for illegitimate children. 

But then another feature that can legiti- 
mately be called traditional—ethnic and 
religious homogeneity—sets limits in these 
countries on how far the movement away 
from the traditional—toward indeed a new 
tradition—may be carried. In America, by 
contrast, it is the very diversity of tradi- 
tions—ethnic, religious, and social—that 
makes it so hard to establish new forms of 
behavior that are universally accepted and 
approved, and that also makes it impossible 
to give the social worker, the teacher, the 
policeman, the judge, the nurse, even the 
doctor, the same authority they possess in 
more homogeneous countries. 

But there is a more basic sense in which 
tradition is stronger in the countries of 
Western Europe than here. Whatever the 
situation with sex education and with the 
laws governing illegitimacy, divorce is less 
frequent in Sweden and England, respon- 
sibility for the rearing of children is still 
consistently placed within the family, and 
the acceptance of work as a normal pattern 
of life is more widespread and less chal- 
lenged. In England and Sweden it is still 
taken for granted that the aim of welfare is 
to restore a man to a position in which he 
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can work, earn his living, support his family. 
And indeed the psychological damage that 
renders a man unfit for work, and the 
ideology arguing against the desirability of 
work, are so little known in England and 
Sweden that the restoration of family inde- 
pendence is a fair and reasonable objective 
of welfare. But this is no longer a reasonable 
view of welfare for substantial parts of the 
American population. It is in this core sense 
that America has gone further in the de- 
struction of tradition than other countries. 
In doing so, America comes face to face, 
more sharply than any other country yet 
has, with the limits of social policy. 


UNJUSTIFIED PRICE RISES UNDER 
FREEZE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
is no justification at all why items al- 
legedly frozen under the price freeze 
should have risen at an annual rate of 
4.8 percent in September. The Cost of 
Living Council must crack down and 
make examples of those who have 
cheated on the price freeze. When the 
October price index comes out, the Amer- 
ican people have every right to expect 
no increase at all in prices covered by the 
freeze. 

When the Consumer Price Index for 
September was first announced, there 
was general public acclaim that the over- 
all rate of increase declined from an an- 
nual rate of 4.5 percent in August to 2.4 
percent in September. That seemed a 
welcome relief. 

But when one examines the detailed 
figures, the 2.4-percent rise indicates that 
something is terribly wrong. The real 
question is, why should prices have risen 
at all? 

NONFROZEN PRICES DOWN 

Some will say that you cannot freeze 
everything and that nonfrozen prices 
were the cause. But that is not true. Raw 
agriculture prices went down as did 
the prices of fresh fruits and vegetables 
and eggs. If the unfrozen items are taken 
out, prices rose by a whopping 4.8 percent 
instead of the 2.4 percent. 

Wages did not go up. They did not in- 
crease costs. Wage and salary payments 
in September for the country as a whole 
were $580.9 billion, the exact amount of 
the wage and salary payments in August. 
The wage freeze was self-enforcing. Em- 
ployers were delighted to police wages 
and to refuse any increases. 

BIG INCREASES IN FROZEN ITEMS 


The big increases came in so-called 
frozen items like clothing, health and 
medical care, imported apparel, imported 
cars, meals in restaurants, and gasoline 
prices. 

Numerous excuses and explanations 
are offered about this obvious contradic- 
tion; namely, that frozen prices went up 
while nonfrozen prices came down. But 
the American people deserve better ex- 
planations than those which have been 
given. When wages are frozen, when the 
nonfrozen food prices come down, and 
when virtually every significant interest 
rate declines, why should prices for res- 
taurant meals, medical services, gasoline, 
home repair services, insurance and fi- 
nance, wearing apparel, services, recrea- 
tion, and personal care go up? They are 
all under the freeze. 
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SUCCESS DEPENDS ON ABSOLUTE FAIRNESS 


The American people will make great 
sacrifices and cooperate fully with any 
program they believe is in the national 
interest and in which everyone bears his 
fair share. 

But if one man’s wages and prices are 
frozen while the man next door or down 
the street or in another business, reaps 
an unearned bonanza, the program can- 
not succeed. 

That is why the Cost of Living Council 
must crack down and crack down hard 
now. 


RURAL HEALTH CARE WORSENS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Wall Street Journal, on October 27, 1971, 
published a front page story about the 
deteriorating health care situation occur- 
ring within rural America. The Rural De- 
velopment Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
of which I am privileged to serve as 
Chairman, has been holding field hear- 
ings in various parts of rural America 
these past several months, and one of the 
most consistent calls for help we received 
from people residing in these areas has 
been assistance in securing more doctors 
and improved health care. I believe the 
problem was most dramatically illus- 
trated during our hearings in Vermillion, 
S. Dak., on May 4, 1971, when Dr. Duane 
Acker, dean of the College of Agriculture 
at South Dakota State University said: 

A young man severely injured in a farm 
accident in some of our most rural areas of 


South Dakota today is more apt to die from 
his injuries than a soldier with the same 


injuries on the battlefields of Vietnam. 


The number of doctors serving our 
Nation’s rural areas today in this country 
is declining sharply. Most of those serv- 
ing the people of these regions are old 
and are increasingly overworked. As 
many of these physicians retire or die, 
they are not being replaced by younger 
men. Most medical students graduating 
from our medical schools today, prefer to 
pursue their careers and practice in the 
large cities where the lure of greater 
medical challenge, specialization, better 
facilities and greater fortune are in the 
offing. Also, these young men, like most, 
want to live and work in communities 
which offer them and their families what 
appears to be the best of opportunities in 
community services and social life. Even 
medical students whose family roots are 
in rural communities seldom return to 
those communities to take up their medi- 
cal practices. 

My home State of Minnesota, which 
like most States facing this shortage of 
trained physicians in rural communities, 
is now experimenting with possible solu- 
tions to this problem. Medical students 
prior to the completion of their medical 
schooling and internship, are being sent 
into the rural areas and communities of 
Minnesota to assist and to gain experi- 
ence in their profession. Although it is 
too early to determine how successful 
this effort will be in terms of encourag- 
ing more of them to take up permanent 
practice in these communities, the hope 
is that many of them will. 

Mr. President, problems of providing 
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citizens of our Nation’s rural communi- 
ties and open countryside with adequate 
levels of medical, educational, and other 
essential social services is basically symp- 
tomatic of ovr failure to develop a more 
balanced national growth pattern in the 
United States. Most incentives today are 
directed toward creating further concen- 
trations of our Nation’s population in 
the already overcrowded large cities. 
This trend must not only be stopped, but 
drastically altered. If we are to improve 
the quality of life for all the people of 
this country, we must begin changing 
our population settlement patterns. And 
if that is to happen, the social service 
base of our smaller communities must 
be appreciably enhanced, especially their 
medical and health care systems. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp Mr. James P. 
Cannon's article about the worsening 
health care crisis in rural America pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal of 
October 27, 1971. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Misstnc MD's: RURAL HEALTH CARE WORSENS 
AS DOCTORS RETIRE, MOVE TO CITIES 


(By James P. Gannon) 


Dry CREEK, W. Va.—The Jeep-like moun- 
tain vehicle lurches up a rocky path along a 
stream bed littered with rusty steel drums, 
crawls past a fleet of abandoned, stripped 
automobiles, and churns to a dusty halt in 
front of a ramshackle cabin. 

Sitting on the porch is frizzy-haired Au- 
drey Pettry, rolling one of the bent and 
pinched cigarets she smokes constantly. “I 
was just settin’ here wondern’ if you’d come,” 
the 73-year-old widow of a coal miner says. 
Inside the dark front room of the cabin, deco- 
rated with out-of-date calenders, Mrs. Pettry 
sits down while Mildred Snodgress, one of her 
visitors, inspects the old woman's ulcered leg. 
Mrs. Snodgrass, a registered nurse, cleans and 
rebandages the sore while Mrs. Pettry puffs 
her cigaret down to a tiny, finger-scorching 
nub, “If it wasn’t for these women,” Mrs. 
Pettry says to another visitor, “I wouldn’t 
have nobody.” 

Mrs. Pettry is one of more than 15,000 very 
poor people in Raleigh County who are bene- 
ficiaries of an unusual rural health care 
system known as the Mountaineer Family 
Health Plan. Based in nearby Beckley, the 
plan provides comprehensive medical, den- 
tal and eye care for country folks in the 
county, a coal-mining area in the southern 
part of West Virginia. 

Programs like this one are important be- 
cause of the worsening health crisis in rural 
America. The medical care problems all 
Americans face—ranging from shortages of 
doctors and clinics to skyrocketing, prohibi- 
tive costs—are found in double doses in rural 
areas. As the nation has become increasingly 
urban and its medical practitioners ever more 
specialized, personnel and facilities for health 
care have concentrated in larger towns and 
cities, leaving country people to the care of 
the dwindling numbers of country doctors. 


FROM HERE TO ETERNITY 


Thousands of such general practitioners 
once were sprinkled throughout the rural 
countryside, but few remain. Many of those 
left are aging and unable to handle heavy 
patient loads. “There used to be one doctor 
in every little hamlet,” says Dr. Martha Coy- 
ner, who practices in Harrisville, W. Va., and 
heads the state medical society’s rural-health 
committee. Ticking off the names of a dozen 
colleagues who have departed the precincts, 
she says that she and another Harrisville 
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doctor now “are the only two MDs from here 
to eternity, practically.” 

Figures from the American Medical Asso- 
ciation show only one doctor for every 2,145 
residents in the nation’s most thinly popu- 
lated counties; in the most densely popu- 
lated, on the other hand, there’s one doctor 
for every 442 residents. The AMA finds 152 
counties without a single doctor practicing. 
While suburbia swims in specialists, many 
rural areas are better supplied with veterl- 
narians than with family doctors. AMA data 
show that Los Angeles County alone has 
more active MDs (14,203) than the 13 states 
of Arkansas, Idaho, Maine, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, South Dako'ta, Utah, 
Wyoming and Vermont combined. (The 
county has about 7 million residents, com- 
pared to over 11 million in those states, and 
since the states cover a far larger area it’s 
often more inconvenient for their residents 
to get to a doctor.) 

As discouraging as the enfeeblement of 
the old rural-health-care system is the fate 
of one major effort to preserve it. Last year, 
the Sears-Roebuck Foundation reluctantly 
killed a 14-year-old program to help rural 
towns attract doctors by establishing well- 
equipped medical centers. By 1970, 52 of 162 
such centers were closed and empty. 


BEATING THE DRAFT 


“The premise on which the program was 
founded—that a good facility will recruit 
and retain a physician—was no longer valid,” 
a foundation spokesman explains. “There 
are fewer and fewer doctors who are willing 
to staff these clinics. It’s an injustice to a 
community to encourage them to build these 
clinics when the likelihood of getting a phy- 
sician is remote.” 

Doctors reject a rural practice for diverse 
reasons. Because medical training has become 
increasingly sophisticated, many of them 
wind up as specialists; their specialized ex- 
pertise is in greater demand in larger cities 
than in thinly populated areas. In the coun- 
try, the round-the-clock demands on a doc- 
tor, and “professional isolation” from his 
peers, seem uninviting. And disadvantages 
of small-town living, such as schooling that 
sometimes is inferior and limited cultural 
activities, deter doctors. 

Perhaps surprisingly, money isn’t the con- 
trolling factor; those doctors who do prac- 
tice in rural areas often (though not always) 
manage handsomely. Dr. John E. Van Gilder, 
a 26-year-old West Virginia University grad- 
uate, set up practice last June at West 
Union, W.Va., in one of the Sears-Roebuck 
program’s empty clinics. He expects to earn 
around $30,000 a year, probably more than 
he would earn his first year in a city practice. 
“It's simply supply and demand,” says Dr. 
Van Gilder, who is the only doctor in a 
county of 6,400 persons. 

But even Dr. Van Gilder finds a rural prac- 
tice unattractive in some ways. There's no 
hospital nearby, so his most difficult and 
“interesting” cases have to be referred to 
colleagues in Clarksburg, the nearest city. 
That leaves him with “colds, sore throats 
and arthritis,” he says. He worries about 
keeping abreast of new medical techniques. 
Dr. Van Gilder freely volunteers that the 
threat of the draft prompted him to take 
his job in West Union—where, as the only 
doctor in the vicinity, he could get a defer- 
ment. He expects to stay in West Union five 
years or so and then go on for more train- 
ing and a specialty—probably in a big city— 
after that. 

West Virginia hoped to overcome its short- 
age of doctors by establishing a medical 
school a decade ago. Yet, of 138 graduates 
now in practice, only 34 have remained in 
the state, and only 14 of them are in rural 
towns. “I don’t think solo practice is any 
longer a viable answer to problems in rural 
areas,” says Dr. Robert L. Nolan, chairman 
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of West Virginia University’s division of pub- 
lic health and preventive medicine. 

Dr. Nolan and other students of rural 
health prescribe a new system for delivering 
health care to rural places, They think the 
solution lies in regional health-care plans, 
stressing preventive medicine practiced by 
groups of physicians based at a central clinic 
with an “outreach” effort to bring in pa- 
tients from remote areas. Though no model 
system exists, the Mountaineer Family 
Health Plan—and similar systems in Maine, 
Fiorida, Alabama and California—represent 
significant innovations. According to the 
U.S. Public Health Service, the Mountaineer 
plan is the largest of the rural comprehen- 
sive health-care systems in operation. 

It began four years ago as a poverty-war 
project of the U.S. Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. The aim was to provide complete 
health care at no charge to Raleigh County 
residents whose annual incomes are below 
official poverty levels, currently $3,600 for a 
family of four. It's easy to find such families 
around here; 5,200 of them, with over 15,000 
persons, one-fifth of the county's population, 
are registered and eligible for the plan. 

The plan is based at a $500,000 clinic next 
to the Appalachian Regional Hospital at 
Beckley. The medical staff consists of five 
physicians and three dentists. On an aver- 
age day, the doctors see 100 to 150 patients 
and the dentists about 30. Nearly all the 
patients have reached the clinic in the rugged 
four-wheel-drive ambulances that make 
daily rums between Beckley and its moun- 
tainous outlands. 

Seven satellite clinics in hamlets like Slab 
Fork and Trap Hill are the plan's “outreach” 
terminals. Teams of health workers—a regis- 
tered nurse, aides, drivers and environmental 
health workers who help build sanitary 
privies and test water supplies—work out ot 
the satellite stations and keep in touch with 
even the most isolated families. 

A tour with Mildred Snodgress, nurse-su- 
perviser at the Marsh Fork satellite center, 
shows how the plan works. The trip begins 
in her Scout vehicle from outside the four- 
room office housed in the building formerly 
occupied by the regions only private physi- 
cian. (He died five years ago, and the nearest 
doctor now is some 25 miles distant.) She 
steers the vehicle along a bumpy trail to a 
cabin nestled in the sunny hollow between 
two green mountains, Here she takes the 
blood pressure of 60-year-old Chris Dickens, 
a new patient who lives alone on welfare, and 
makes sure he understands when to take his 
four newly prescribed drugs. 

The day before, Mr. Dickens had his first 
physical examination in four years, at the 
Beckley clinic. “I haven't ever been to the 
doctor much,” says Mr. Dickens, who is being 
treated for hypertension and indigestion. 

After a stop to treat Mrs. Pettry’s ulcered 
leg, Nurse Snodgress gingerly wheels the 
Scout up a precipitous path above the Coal 
River to the home of Cuba Opal Wiley, a dis- 
abled miner troubled by lung ailments. With 
his tobacco-stained teeth showing as he 
smiles, Mr. Wiley tells a visitor, “If it wasn't 
for this program, buddy, I don’t know what 
I'd do. If I got sick, I guess I'd just lay here 
and die, buddy, that’s all I could do.” His 
wife, a diabetic, also gets medical care, and 
she's scheduled for liver surgery. 


COSMOPOLITAN STAFF 


Continuing her rounds, Nurse Snodgress 
and her aide take a medical history from a 
new patient, remind another of his scheduled 
appointment in Beckley, and make other 
routine visits. 

Back at the Mountaineer clinic, a motley 
group of elderly, disabled men, pregnant 
women, tots and teen-agers patiently wait 
their visits with the doctors. The doctors 
themselves are a varied lot, and their names— 
like Arcadio Alarcon, G. Sri Rama Gupta, and 
Suradech Kongkasuwan—suggest the diffi- 
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culty of keeping indigenous physicians in 
the area. 

In fact, all five of the clinic’s doctors— 
three internists and two pediatricians—are 
foreign physicians working here under tem- 
porary state licenses. “We have difficulty at- 
tracting American doctors,” says Dr. Forest A. 
Cornwell, the Mountaineer plan’s director. 
The $28,317 yearly salary isn’t enough, ap- 
parently, to attract U.S. doctors, though all 
three dentists, who get $25,520, are Ameri- 
cans, (The foreign physicians generally have 
a harder time obtaining temporary licenses 
to practice in desirable urban areas, which 
often have their pick of American medical- 
school graduates and simply don’t issue tem- 
porary certificates to foreigners.) 

To the doctors, it’s clear that their services 
are badiy needed. “You see many children 
who have never been to a doctor, who have 
never had their inoculations,” says Dr. Jose 
Alphonso, a Cuban refugee physician. “I 
have seen many children here who have 
worms, and many underweight and under- 
height because of poor nutrition.” 

“There's a tremendous backlog of care that 
is needed,” says Dr. Edwin H. Warfield, a 
dentist. About one-third of Mountaineer’s 
patients never have been to a dentist, and 
practically all the rest received only mini- 
mum emergency care, Dr. Warfield figures. 


WHERE'S THE MONEY COMING FROM? 


Beckley itself, with a population of nearly 
20,000, has abundant health services. There 
are 23 dentists, 70 physicians and several 
group-practice clinics. But the rest of the 
610 square miles in the county is a health 
wastleland, served only by the Mountaineer 
pian and its free transportation. 

The major difficulty with the plan is its 
cost. Mountaineer has been nurtured by fed- 
eral subsidies; a $2.1 million grant from the 
Health, Education and Welfare Department 
finances nearly its whole budget. But HEW 
indicates it doesn’t plan to support the proj- 
ect indefinitely, and Mountaineer officials 
have been told that its survival depends on 
its progress toward “self-sufficiency.” 

Prodded by HEW, the plan just adopted a 
sliding-fee schedule under which clients cur- 
rently registered will have to pay 15% of their 
bills. Dr. Cornwell says the long-range aim 
is to transform the plan from a poverty proj- 
ect to a broader-based plan open to any 
county resident. Meanwhile, the budget 
squeeze is limiting the number of new en- 
rollees who are poor. 

Costs have risen fast. From only $41.55 in 
mid-1970, the charge for a day in the hospital 
has risen to $81.54. The cost of the average 
drug prescription has risen to more than $4 
from $3.44. Officials have dipped into the 
capital construction budget for operating 
funds, and they've scrapped plans for some 
new activities, such as a mobile dental unit. 

The financial squeeze suggests that Moun- 
taineer will have to scale back its services, 
or raise fees even higher, and it creates a 
painful dilemma. “It gets to be a moral de- 
cision,” says Dr. Cornwell, “It‘s like having 
10 people in a lifeboat, and if two don't get 
out, all 10 are going to sink.” 

The only feasible solution, in the minds 
of most rural-health authorities, is a massive 
federal rescue effort. Says Dr. Leopold J. 
Snyder, a doctor from Fresno, Calif., who is 
chairman of the AMA Council on Rural 
Health: “If there is to be any widespread 
improvement in today’s dismal rural health 
scene, there will need to be large expenditures 
of honest human energies and a large in- 
fusion of public funds.” 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION AND 
THE RULE OF LAW 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the reasons why the United States has 
been blessed with peace, justice, and lib- 
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erty is because we follow the rule of law 
in our land. Our legislatures, both State 
and Federal, have, in their wisdom, 
passed laws protecting the American 
people. The executive has administered 
these laws. The police and courts have 
enforced them. As a result, we have had 
years of prosperity and freedom un- 
equailed by any other nation on earth. 

Having secured domestic tranquility 
through the rule of law, can we not do 
likewise in the international sphere? 
Surely it is in our own best interest to 
reduce ihe possibility of international 
anarchy and war. The extension of the 
rule of law to international relations will 
mean greater protection and security for 
the American people. 

We have, at this time, an opportunity 
to do this. We have before us a conven- 
tion which will add measurably to the 
safety of the American people—will help 
secure the blessings of the rule of law 
to the peoples of the world. I am re- 
ferring to the Genocide Convention. The 
purpose of this convention is to protect 
people everywhere, including America, 
from the horrors of mass murder. By 
ratifying this treaty, the Senate will be 
taking another step forward in guaran- 
teeing peace and justice in our time. 

Mr. President, the Senate should ratify 
the Genocide Convention as soon as 
possible. 


DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION PRO- 
GRAM OF SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr, EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
University of Mississippi School of Phar- 
macy is recognized nationwide as one of 
the country’s great schools of pharma- 
cy. Its excellence in the academic com- 
munity is complemented by its reputa- 
tion in the pharmaceutical industry. In 
short, the pharmacy school at Ole Miss 
is among the best in the United States. 

Only recently, I have had the oppor- 
tunity of reading the Bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of Pharmaceutical Services, pub- 
lished by the school of pharmacy. An ar- 
ticle entitled “Drug Abuse Education— 
Student Power,” written by Dr. Marvin 
Wilson, points up the tremendous job be- 
ing done by pharmacy students to com- 
bat the growing drug problem that con- 
fronts the Nation. As coordinator of stu- 
dent drug abuse education program, Dr. 
Wilson effectively describes the vital 
volunteer work in establishing a speak- 
er’s bureau which provided extremely in- 
formative talks on drug abuse to more 
than 25,000 young people and adults 
throughout the entire State. Thus, the 
students of the university school of 
pharmacy recognized a need, met a chal- 
lenge—and the end result was a highly 
effective program to combat drug abuse, 

All Mississippians are proud of the ac- 
complishments of our school of phar- 
macy at the university and we are par- 
ticularly proud of the excellent job done 
by its students in the field of drug abuse 
education. 

Mr, President, I believe this program is 
deserving of national attention. I am 
confident that it is an idea that will be 
duplicated across the country. And I 
know that just recognition is due to the 
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students and faculty of the University of 
Mississippi School of Pharmacy. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article from the 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Pharmaceutical 
Services, School of Pharmacy, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Druc ABUSE EDUCATION—STUDENT POWER 


(By Marvin Wilson, Ph. D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Pharmacology, Coordinator of 
Student Drug Abuse Education Program) 


During this past academic year the School 
of Pharmacy has offered yet another service 
to the citizens of this state and neighboring 
states. Unlike most of our programs, this 
endeavor was initiated by senior pharmacy 
students in the fall semester. These indi- 
viduals recognized that drug abuse was in- 
creasing at an alarming rate in Mississippi 
and they wished to do their part in pre- 
venting the spread of this problem. They 
believed that the best way to attack “drug 
abuse” was through education and they 
realized that being pharmacy students they 
were better educated than most other indi- 
viduals about drugs. Because there was no 
existing formal mechanism for administer- 
ing such a program, the Department of 
Pharmacy Administration provided a vehicle 
through its Pro-Seminar Course. These in- 
dividuals began to obtain information con- 
cerning the drugs which are abused and 
established a student speaker’s bureau. 
Their formal presentation was patterned 
after similar programs just recently adopted 
by students at other schools of pharmacy. 

At that time there were nine students in- 
volved in the speaker's bureau and they 
spoke as three man teams, Each speaker 
talked for approximately fifteen minutes and 
each spoke on a pharmacological class of 
drugs which are abused. One individual 
spoke on narcotics; a second on hallucino- 
gens and a third on stimulants and depres- 
sants. Following their presentations, a ques- 
tion and answer session was conducted; 
therefore their program was constructed to 
last an hour. The availability of this service 
was publicized with the cooperation of the 
Bureau of Pharmaceutical Services. It was 
emphasized that this program was available 
without charge to Interested church groups, 
civic clubs and school systems throughout 
the state. 

Initially the response was somewhat slow 
to develop so that by the first of January 
only ten to fifteen talks had been made and 
most of these were located within a twenty- 
five mile radius of the Oxford campus. How- 
ever, many important things had become 
very evident during these initial weeks. 

The approach of these students was to 
present facts and not to “preach” and this 
format was being received with great ap- 
proval by all age groups. The speakers were 
totally against the latter approach and real- 
ized that most of the young people in their 
audiences would not at all Hsten to them if 
this approach was utilized. The students’ aim 
was to present facts and then let the individ- 
ual make up his own mind whether or not to 
get involved with the abuse of drugs. All 
concerned soon realized that this approach 
together with the speaker's identity of be- 
ing a senior pharmacy student and lack of 
& “generation gap” between speaker and stu- 
dent audiences were an almost perfect com- 
bination, 

Secondly, the speakers also soon realized 
that the question and answer part of their 
program was in many instances more valua- 
ble than the formal presentations. Therefore, 
sufficient time for such discussion assumed 
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primary priority even if it meant reducing 
the time spent in actua: formal presentation. 

Thirdly, in conjunction with the popular- 
ity of the “Q and A“ session, these students 
soon realized that they should, it at all pos- 
sible, undergo a more formal training pro- 
gram so that they could learn as much as 
possible about all aspects of drug abuse such 
as the social, political, psychological, and legal 
aspects, in addition to the pharmacological 
and physiological consequences of drug 
abuse. Many of the questions which were be- 
ing asked could not be answered by the 
speakers at the time and those involved 
soon realized that many in their audiences 
were well educated about certain aspects of 
drug abuse. 

By early January, news of the program had 
become widespread throughout the state and 
speaking requests were arriving in great 
quantities. At this time, the School of Phar- 
macy Committee on Drug Abuse Education 
decided that since the program had achieved 
overwhelming acceptance and since the stu- 
dents involved had expressed a desire to 
learn more about drug abuse in order to im- 
prove the quality of their program, a two 
semester course sequence entitled Drug Abuse 
Education should be offered as elective 
courses for the student body of the Pharmacy 
School. It was decided that the first semester 
course would be an intense, but somewhat 
informal course, in which material related to 
all aspects of drug abuse would be presented 
by various faculty members of the Pharmacy 
School who had achieved some expertise con- 
cerning this subject. In addition, arrange- 
ments were made with the Memphis House 
Drug Rehabilitation Center to provide coun- 
selors and residents to speak to our students 
and furnish them with a vast amount of in- 
formation concerning the “street use” of 
drugs. 

The second semester course was developed 
to offer academic credit for being an active 
participant in the student speaker’s bureau. 
This latter course could be repeated every 
semester for elective credit until graduation 
if so desired. The only prerequisite for the 
second semester course was successful com- 
pletion of the initial course and active par- 
ticipation in the speakers program. In this 
way, it was somewhat assured that those in- 
dividuals presenting speeches had access to 
basic unbiased material concerning the many 
facets of drug abuse so that they would be 
able to answer most of the questions which 
may arise following a presentation. It was 
hoped that by this means the quality of the 
program would be improved. In addition, it 
gave the School of Pharmacy a mechanism 
to exercise some control over the entire pro- 
gram if it deemed it necessary. 

Most of those students who initiated the 
speaker’s bureau enrolled in both courses 
during the spring semester. In addition, three 
other seniors enrolled in both courses and 
thirty fourth-year students enrolled in the 
first course of the sequence. It was thus as- 
sured that a supply of students would be 
immediately available to participate in the 
speaker's bureau in the upcoming fall 
semester. 

The state-wide response to the student 
speaker’s bureau during this past spring 
semester was extremely gratifying. The re- 
quests for programs exceeded our most op- 
timistic expectations. The limiting factor in 
accepting invitations was the amount of 
class time that these twelve individuals could 
spend on travel. In this regard the entire 
faculty of the School of Pharmacy is to be 
greatly commended for their sincere coop- 
eration in scheduling makeup tests labora- 
tories, etc. for these students. During the 
last few weeks of the semester, those stu- 
dents in the non-speaking course were asked 
if any would volunteer to speak on a limited 
number of occasions in order to obtain ex- 
perience prior to the beginning of the fall 
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semester. Several of these individuals did 
volunteer and subsequently became mem- 
bers of the speaker's bureau although they 
did not recelve any course credit. 

The statistics that the student speaker's 
bureau achieved in the last six months are 
indeed significant. These students spoke to 
more than twenty-five thousand young peo- 
ple and adults throughout the entire state. 
They spoke in every geographical area of the 
state, to groups as small as twenty and to 
audiences as large as eight hundred. They 
spoke on more than one hundred different 
occasions, 50 one can readily see that being 
involved in this program was not all play by 
any means, ; 

As previously noted in this article, there 
was no charge for presentation of this pro- 
gram but as one can readily see, there were 
a number of costs incurred in carrying out 
this endeavor. The principal cost included 
transportation, meals, and on a few occa- 
sions lodging. In addition, some money was 
spent on literature which was presented to 
the participants in the speaker’s bureau for 
use in preparing their programs. On some 
occasions, the group extending the speaking 
invitation responded most generously with 
donations to cover transportation and meals, 
but in most instances these donations would 
not be offered. Therefore, since this program 
was not self-supporting, a substantial per- 
centage of the cost had to be undertaken by 
some outside organization. In this case there 
were two such organizations, the Bureau of 
Pharmaceutical Services of the School of 
Pharmacy and the Alumni Association of the 
School of Pharmacy. At this time, on behalf of 
the student speaker’s bureau, I would like to 
publically thank these two organizations for 
their financial support and administrative 
assistance. Without their help, the program 
would have definitely failed. 

Before closing I would like to mention 
a few of the assets which such a program 
as this provides which are not readily ap- 
preciated. First of all, it supplies this state 
with a well qualified group of individuals 
who will become involved in drug abuse ed- 
ucation in the area in which they become 
employed following their graduation from 
Pharmacy School. These individuals, I am 
sure, will welcome the opportunity to present 
programs on this topic and maybe you will 
have one of these individuals reside in your 
immediate area. If so, please take advantage 
of his training and education and invite him 
to speak to your community organizations. 

Secondly, involvement in this program 
teaches one to speak publicly with some 
finesse. Furthermore, it gives one the oppor- 
tunity to meet many new people and teaches 
one to converse effectively with those hold- 
ing opposite viewpoints on a controversial 
topic. 

Thirdly, and maybe most importantly it 
is a means by which pharmacy students can 
get involved with what is happening in 
society. It provides them with a means of 
doing something to help or improve their 
society. I am sure that you will all readily 
agree that true education is much more than 
passing examinations, and that providing 
such @ means of getting involved in improv- 
ing society is very beneficial to our state. 

In closing, I would like to mention that 
the student speaker's bureau on drug abuse 
education will be functioning again this fall 
and if anyone reading this article would like 
for them to present a program in your area 
please write to the Bureau of Pharmaceutical 
Services; School of Pharmacy; University of 
Mississippi; University, Mississippi 38677. In 
addition, if any of you have attended one of 
these programs, I would appreciate it if you 
would send your comments or criticisms to 
the same address or to myself. If is only 
through this way that our program can be 
improved. 
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NATIONAL GOVERNORS’ CONFER- 
ENCE—RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, from 
September 12th through the 15th of this 
year, the Governors of the 50 States held 
their 63d Annual National Governors’ 
Conference in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

No one knows the problems of the 
States better than the State Governors, 
Indeed, the Governors are in a unique 
and authoritative position to feel the 
pulse of their States and their people. 

While attending the National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference they squarely faced 
a number of the ills which trouble the 
States and the Nation. To these problems 
they applied their knowledge and their 
personal expertise. They debated and did 
not always agree. But out of those 
deliberations came a number of im- 
portant and innovative policy recom- 
mendations recently published as the 
1971-72 Policy Positions of the National 
Governors’ Conference. These forthright 
decisions represent gubernatorial con- 
sensus on how we, as a nation, can solve 
the problems of our society. 

Mr. President, I would like to sum- 
marize a number of the positions taken 
by the Governors. 

HUMAN RESOURCES 


The problem of protecting and en- 
riching our human resources is one which 
spans State borders and touches each of 
us. The reform of our outmoded, archaic 
welfare system and the assurance of ade- 
quate health care are vital aspects of this 
problem. 

The present welfare system is clearly 
not serving its intended function. It has 
become more likely to destroy a person’s 
dignity than help him. To modernize our 
welfare programs the Governors recom- 
mend the phased substitution of Federal 
financing for the current Federal-State 
concept of public assistance. The Gover- 
nors’ report also recommends: first, an 
increase im the level of OASDI payments 
with a $100 per month per person mini- 
mum; second, the transfer of old age as- 
sistance, aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, and aid to the blind to 
the jurisdiction of the Social Security 
Administration with payments coming 
from general Federal revenues; and 
third, Federal assistance in implement- 
ing State plans for combating hunger 
and malnutrition—especially as they at- 
tack infants, pre-schoolers, and mothers. 

As for health care, the report urges the 
adoption of a federally sponsored univer- 
sal health insurance program and the 
relocation of responsibility for compre- 
hensive health care planning in the Office 
of Assistant Secretary of Health and Sci- 
entific Affairs within HEW. 


RURAL AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


The conference cites the need for bold 
new policies in our approach to rural and 
urban development. 

The Governors envision a national 
population growth and distribution pol- 
icy. As they state, all too often popula- 
tion imbalance results in such blights as 
poverty, ghettos, increased demands on 
mass transit, overloads on social services, 
pollution, crime, and a general feeling of 
frustration. It is often the Federal Gov- 
ernment which is at the root of these 
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problems through inadvertent and unco- 
ordinated planning and programs. A 
forthright policy regarding population 
would help rectify these imbalances. 

To revitalize our rural areas and rural 
economy, the conference calls for im- 
proving American agricultures’ produc- 
tivity, commodity transportation, and 
development of foreign markets for our 
goods. Within this framework, the Con- 
gress must act to assure a “parity of 
opportunity” for farmers and rural 
communities. Action must come on pre- 
serving and encouraging the continued 
development of agricultural land for pro- 
duction, recreation, and wildlife con- 
servation. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


The relations between the State and 
local governments and the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington are frequently 
strained. Sometimes it seems only vague- 
ly definable. Behind this is a partial 
breakdown of the Federal-State relation- 
ship. The Federal Government and the 
State governments are not adversaries. 
Theirs should be a role of cooperation. 

One aspect of this problem is the ques- 
tion of revenue sharing. The cities and 
the States face a mounting crisis of fi- 
nance. Demands on the localities grow 
while the funds shrink. Revenue sharing 
is a key. 

The Governors also see an increasing 
demand for the extension of multistate 
program administrations and recom- 
mend a number of corrective steps. First, 
that provisions be made to allow the 
Governors to share in the crucial 
decisionmaking process. Second, that 
Federal participation in Federal-State 
enterprises be directly responsible to 
the President and that State participa- 
tion be responsible to the Governor. And 
third, that adequate funds be provided 
for initial planning and policy devel- 
opments. 

The conference urges that the Fed- 
eral role in State planning be clarified. 
At present we see a mess of confusion, 
contradiction, duplication, and overlap 
in Federal requirements and definitions. 
To help solve this, the report recom- 
mends that the Federal Government 
recognize the State Governors and the 
local officials as the chief policymakers 
in their own particular provinces. 

The Governors urge the expansion of 
these principles within the Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation Act of 1968 so that 
the accounting, auditing, and reporting 
of Federal assistance funds can be sim- 
plified. The simplification of joint fund- 
ing for grants and the permission for 
periodic congressional and executive re- 
view of grant programs to determine ef- 
fectiveness is also necessary. 

The Conference recognized the essen- 
tial need for a better exchange of in- 
formation among the levels of govern- 
ment. To rectify this they ask for action 
towards uniform data and format re- 
quirements for computers. There should 
be Federal assistance to local govern- 
ments for the development of more uni- 
form information systems. 

CRIME REDUCTION AND PUBLIC SAFETY 


In the area of crime reduction and pub- 
lic safety, the San Juan conference urged 
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concerted action regarding organized 
crime, firearms control, and drug abuse. 

To combat the influence of organized 
crime, the recommendations ask that 
general testimony immunity be granted 
to witnesses on both the State and Fed- 
eral levels. Continued Federal aid is re- 
quired for technical assistance and train- 
ing, with additional Federal funds going 
to State organized crime intelligence 
units. The Governors also urge enact- 
ment on a State basis of the Model Crim- 
inally Operated Business Act as drafted 
by the suggested State legislation com- 
mittee of the council of State govern- 
ments. This act would help coordinate 
State investigation programs which, on 
one level, would look into criminal infil- 
tration of legitimate businesses, State, 
and local governments. 

The Governors assert that the need for 
firearms control is a pressing issue. The 
report calls for State laws prohibiting 
persons such as habitual alcoholics, drug 
addicts, mental incompetents, and con- 
victed felons from buying or owning fire- 
arms. 

And lastly, drug abuse. This is a prob- 
lem which touches the heart of our soci- 
ety: our youth. Thousands have “turned 
on” only to find their lives shattered. The 
Governors recognize that a strong nation 
cannot stand on shattered dreams, They 
ask for a coordination of Federal and 
State programs in this area, including 
expanded State treatment and rehabili- 
tation programs. In recommending State 
enactment of the Uniform Controlled 
Substances Act, the need is underscored 
for a policy which separates the victim 
needing help from the pusher. Corres- 
pondingly, the Federal Government must 
intensify its diplomatic efforts to halt the 
production and importation of dangerous 
substances from foreign countries, 

Mr. President, the Governors merit 
our sincerest appreciation for the time 
and effort which they put into the formu- 
lation of these recommendations. They 
have acted in areas where all too often 
there has been no action. We are in their 
debt. 

It is incumbent upon us to give these 
recommendations our prompt and care- 
ful consideration—and to act. I ask that 
we do so. 


PUERTO RICO 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, yesterday 
in New York City, Senator Rafael 
Hernandez Colón, President of the Sen- 
ate of Puerto Rico delivered to the Puerto 
Rico Chamber of Commerce in the United 
States what I consider to be a very 
pertinent speech on the Commonwealth 
status of Puerto Rico. 

Senator Colon, who is a brilliant and 
articulate young man and a close per- 
sonal friend, has in this speech given 
us insight into all he is attempting to 
do for the people of Puerto Rico. 

I commend Senator Colon highly for 
his efforts and views and wish to bring 
his speech to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SPEECH BY THE HONORABLE RaFAEL HERNANDEZ 
COLÓN 


This opportunity to address the Puerto 
Rico Chamber of Commerce in the United 
States conveys an honor and an obligation. 
Your organization is unique in that it rep- 
resents a volunteer group of private busi- 
nessmen on the Mainland dedicated to the 
interests and welfare of Puerto Rico. Because 
so much of our lives is wrapped up in Puerto 
Rico, I owe you a candid exposition of how 
and where the Senate of Puerto Rico con- 
trolled by the Popular Democratic Party 
stands, Let there be no credibility gap be- 
tween us! 

I propose to touch on politics only as it 
relates to the economy of the Island. As you 
all know, the fate of the economy rests pri- 
marily on our political status. Because of 
population growth and the entry of 25,000 
youngsters each year into our labor force, our 
economy must expand constantly or unem- 
ployment will rise and per capita income 
will decline. Expansion depends on four 
basic elements in our relationship with the 
U. S.: 

1. Special treatment in Federal minimum 
wage legislation. 

2. Freedom from Federal taxes. 

3. A substantial net inflow of Federal 
funds into Puerto Rico. 

4. Free trade and unrestricted payments 
between the U.S. and Puerto Rico. 

Statehood would eliminate minimum wage 
differentials and tax autonomy, and greatly 
reduce the net inflow of Federal funds. Busi- 
nessmen know that investment funds will 
fiow to Puerto Rico only so long as they can 
earn an attractive rate of return. All costs 
of manufacturing in Puerto Rico for the 
U.S. market such as freight, inventory, over- 
head, insurance, interest rates, and commu- 
nication are generally higher than those of 
our competitors on the Mainland. Only 
wages are lower and the average is largely 
determined by the legal minimum fixed by 
law. With the same minimum wage that 
prevails in the States, many of our labor 
intensive industries would perish, and these 
employ most of our manufacturing labor. 

The most powerful attraction to Puerto 
Rico for the U.S. manufacturer is tax ex- 
emption, Eliminate that and most, manu- 
facturers will not even consider Puerto Rico 
as a site for new manufacturing plants. In- 
deed, the fear generated by irresponsible 
statements about the maintenance and lon- 
gevity of tax exemption has a negative ef- 
fect on new plant promotion and expan- 
sion on the Island. Most convincing is a 
quotation from a survey made by Arthur D. 
Little of 80 firms that had considered lo- 
cation of a factory in Puerto Rico: “Tax- 
exempt status is of overriding importance. 
Of 80 companies interviewed only 18 claimed 
that they would have considered Puerto Rico 
without the exemption, and only three con- 
sidered the tax exemption of no importance 
in their attraction to Puerto Rico.” 

If anyone has the slightest doubt concern- 
ing the powerful incentive effect of granting 
long years of tax exemption he has only to 
look at the record. There are 13 mountainous 
municipalities in the interior of Puerto Rico 
which border on 16 municipalities along the 
North Coast. Because the interior hill towns 

yere less desirable factory locations they 
were put in the 17-year exemption zone. The 
more favorably located municipalities on the 
main coastal highways were in the 12-year 
zone. During the six-year period in which 
this situation prevailed, factory employment 
in otherwise disadvantaged municipalities 
with 17-year tax exemption increased by 
309% compared with 50% for those with 12- 
year tax exemption. It is grossly irresponsible 
to even speak of eliminating this powerful 
incentive when our need for jobs is so great. 

If Puerto Rico were to become a state, the 
calculations made by the Status Commission 
project a disastrous drop in the net inflow of 
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Federal funds. An analysis of the flow of such 
funds in 1964 shows we would have received 
an additional $56 million, but would have 
paid out an additional $283 million for a 
net direct loss of $227 million. Given the 
multiplier effect of about 100% for each 
dollar entering or leaving the economy, the 
net impact in 1964 would have been twice 
as great, a contraction of $454 million. Under 
Commonwealth, net income in that year 
rose by $173 million from $1,912 million in 
1963 to $2,085 million. Had Puerto Rico be- 
come a state that year, net income would 
have declined by $281 million to $1,631 mil- 
lion, a net difference of 28%. Under Common- 
wealth our economy has grown steadily. We 
have never had a decline from one year to 
the next. Statehood would wreck the economy 
and put most of us on public welfare. 

The only basic element in our relationship 
with the U.S. which would not be affected by 
statehood would be free trade and unre- 
stricted payments between the Mainland and 
Puerto Rico. This advantage, along with Fed- 
eral funds, would be lost under independence. 
Limited to its own scarce resources, our over- 
populated land would see its per capita in- 
come descend from the highest in Latin 
America to one of the lowest. 

The case for statehood or independence 
can be argued oniy on emotional or ideologi- 
cal grounds. The course of common sense is 
to continue the evolution of the Common- 
wealth relationship so as best to fulfill the 
needs and aspirations of the Puerto Rican 
people—that is the acid test of a political 
institution. 

If the stakes were not so high, it would be 
amusing to examine some of the postures 
recently taken by the present administration 
in Puerto Rico. On the issue of the Federal 
Minimum Wage, it is pleading for the reten- 
tion of selectivity as it applies to Puerto Rico. 
On the issue of the wage-price freeze, it seeks 
exemption for Puerto Rico. On the issue of 
the dock strikes, it pleads for the exclusion 
of Puerto Rico. These are three stands that 
I heartily endorse. Yet the Administration is 
also pressing for statehood. Just imagine a 
state of the Union asking for exemption from 
the minimum wage, the wage-price freeze, 
and a nationwide dock strike. When faced 
with reality, the Administration is forced 
to support the special status of Common- 
wealth. 

Our immediate concern is the condition of 
the economy today. The reports in the news 
media range from it has never been better 
to it has never been worse. As usual, there is 
some truth in both these contradictory posi- 
tions, but it is vital to ascertain the nature 
of the truth. Let us analyze some of the 
optimistic pronouncements. During the last 
two fiseal years, there were increases in real 
Commonwealth Net Income—that is, in con- 
stant prices, of 7% and 5% respectively. Per- 
fectly true and laudable, but the nature of 
the growth during the past two years is dif- 
ferent from previous years. We find that 
Construction and Government Services were 
the major contributors to that growth. Hous- 
ing construction declined in fiscal 1970 but 
recovered in 1971. Industrial and commercial 
construction showed important increases in 
both years. Yet construction is measured on 
& put in place basis so that it represents com- 
mitments made in previous years. Public 
construction and Government salaries ex- 
panded considerably in both years and these 
constituted appropriate action in a recession 
period. The crux of the matter is that in the 
decade 1960 to 1969, manufacturing net in- 
come rose at an annual average of 13.3% 
compared to about 10% for the entire econ- 
omy. In fiscal "70 and "71, the increase in 
manufacturing net income dropped to 6.0% 
and 43%. Instead of providing the major 
upward thrust for the economy, manufactur- 
ing now slows it down. In sum, the growth 
in 1970 was attributable to momentum from 
earlier periods and pump priming by Govern- 
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ment and not, as in previous years, from sub- 
stantial industrial expansion. Businessmen 
and other taxpayers are painfully aware that 
Government derives its funds from the pri- 
vate sector in the form of taxes and borrow- 
ing, and these are paid by present and future 
taxpayers. 

More disingenuous is the attempt to paint a 
rosy picture of employment in manufactur- 
ing. In fiscal 1969, the total was 143,000, in 
1970, 142,000, and in 1971, 142,000. Total un- 
employment was 10.6% of the labor force in 
1969, 10.8% in 1970, and 11.6% in 1971. We 
are told that the situation has improved late- 
ly, yet the latest figures for July 1971 show 
a rise in unemployment from 97,000 a year 
ago to 110,000, from 11.4% to 12.2% of the 
labor force. In August it climbed to 12.6%, 
the third consecutive month in excess of 
12%. The plain fact is that there have never 
been more people out of work in Puerto Rico 
than there are today. 

Most misleading is the attempt to prove 
that Fomento is enjoying unparalleled suc- 
cess. The record tells another story. Between 
fiscal "66 and ‘68, the number of plants in 
operation rose from 1,094 to 1,334, a rise of 
22%. From ’69 to "71, the rise was from 
1,388 to 1,442, an increase of only 4%. During 
the last three fiscal years the number of 
Fomento plants that have been temporarily 
or permanently closed is over three times 
the number during the preceding three year 
period. During the fiscal year ending last 
June, 77 factories were known to have closed 
thelr doors permanently. At the end of the 
fiscal year there were in addition, 387 plants 
which had ceased operations. Their status is 
uncertain—some will reopen but the rest 
will be added to the number that have been 
permanently closed. 

With the other side of its mouth, Fomento 
excuses poor performance by pointing to the 
problems of the U.S. economy: tight money, 
high interest rates, inflation, increased un- 
employment, import competition, and pres- 
sure on the dollar. It is true that the U.S, 
is the major source of new plant promotion 
from external sources. This means that 
Fomento's major task is to capture a share of 
U.S. investment in new plant and equip- 
ment. A recent survey by the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics and the Security Exchange 
Commission estimates that such investment 
will reach $81.4 billion in 1971, 2.2% more 
than in 1970. In turn, 1970 showed a gain of 
5.5% over 1969, and 1969 an increase of 
11.5% over the previous year. U.S. investment 
in new plant and equipment rose each year 
after 1969, while Fomento'’s performance 
since 1969 has constantly declined. 

Other reasons for failure might be ad- 
vanced. Fomento had three administrators 
from 1941 to 1968, twenty-seven years. Since 
1969 we have already seen two administra- 
tors at the helm who had no experience with 
the program when they took over. For the 
first time In history, Pridco employees went 
on strike, The present Administrator refused 
to even meet with them. I would not say that 
morale is poor, it is non-existent. 

My main object is not to indulge in re- 
crimination but simply to point out that self 
delusion is no solution to the grave prob- 
lems that confront us. Instead of captivating 
slogans and numbers games, I propose less 
glamorous but practical steps: 

Tax exemption should be made more com- 
prehensive in two ways. First, the definition 
of eligible industries should be expanded. It 
now covers most manufacturing industries, 
hotels and industrial research laboratories. 
It should be expanded to cover assembly and 
packaging industries in the manufacturing 
field and some other industries like data 
processing—always provided that a substan- 
tial number of jobs is created. Second, we 
now stimulate the investment of additional 
capital by granting tax exemption to plant 
expansion; however, we feel that the period 
of tax exemption should be extended for 
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those established industries which increase 
investment in Puerto Rico, the additional 
period of exemption to depend upon the ad- 
ditional amount of investment, In other 
words, there should be an incentive to grow 
with Puerto Rico. 

Some politically motivated individuals 
have called for the abolition of tax exemp- 
tion under the cloak of need for additional 
revenue. Surely they know better. With tax 
exemption, income tax collections rose from 
$31 million in 1948 to $328 million in 1971. 
If they were sincere, they would have sup- 
ported my efforts to obtain additional rev- 
enue as well as greater equity by means of 
comprehensive tax reform. 

I would utilize the resources of the Puerto 
Rico Industrial Development Company, 
Pridco, to provide a huge reservoir for the 
financing of new industries. Pridco’s prop- 
erties and income could constitute the nu- 
cleus for the creation of a mutual fund 
or funds in magnitudes exceeding a billion 
dollars. This could mobilize money from 
Puerto Rico which is now invested in less 
productive channels or even in foreign coun- 
tries. Such a vast source of equity and senior 
capital would prove an irresistible attrac- 
tion for a multitude of new enterprise. 

This plan has important implications for 
the development of the petrochemical in- 
dustry. The original concept was that numer- 
ous satellite industries would be promoted 
downstream, utilizing the feedstock from the 
refineries in successive industrial stages to 
finished consumer products. Two of the com- 
panies projected employment of about 65,000 
from such evolution. Arrangements made in 
1969 for cooperative promotional effort on 
the part of the companies were neglected by 
Fomento. A revival of these arrangements 
together with financial support from Pridco 
could accelerate development enormously. 
Similarly, tourism projects which also re- 
quire multimillion dollar financing could be 
expedited. 

I would make every effort to encourage col- 
lective bargaining. When wage negotiations 
are left in private hands, the economics of 
the industry will tend to establish a fair 
share for the respective parties. Government 
intervention should be reserved for those 
rare cases in which the collective bargaining 
process breaks down and the entire public 
interest may suffer substantially. 

The most effective and desirable way to 
achieve higher wages is by upgrading our 
skills and technology. To this end, we had 
planned the creation of a science center in 
Puerto Rico with the assistance of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. The emphasis 
was on applied research in order to encour- 
age the location of science based industry on 
the Island. The tax exemption law was 
amended to include research laboratories. 
Several of the large firms agreed to participate 
actively in the center. Here again the plan 
was allowed to languish. I would revive the 
concept. 

In the meantime, the number one problem 
is still unemployment. Until this is solved, 
it is unthinkable to close down factories or 
discourage new investment by the indis- 
criminate application of US Mainland wage 
standards. For as long as necessary, I will 
continue to press for the selective application 
of minimum wages to each industry in order 
to preserve its capacity to create new employ- 
ment opportunities. 

A new approach to agriculture is indicated. 
While I do not pretend to a complete blue- 
print, I know that simply pouring subsidies 
into a declining sector is no solution. An ac- 
tive, promotional program is called for that 
will provide incentives to the farmer to max- 
imize efficiency and concentrate on those 
products which offer him the greatest op- 
portunities. Obvious targets are replacement 
of some of the over $400 million of food im- 
ports into Puerto Rico and the huge market 
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here on the Mainland for tropical and out of 
season products. 

We must not overreact to the failures and 
ineptitude of the present Administration. 
Such things as the chaos in Fomento, the 
irresponsible statements about applying Fed- 
eral minimum wages and abolishing tax ex- 
emption, and the lack of flexibility in the 
mandatory Christmas bonus have tended to 
discourage investors from coming to Puerto 
Rico. Despite all this, Puerto Rico still offers 
the greatest opportunities for investment of 
any area within the American constitutional 
system. The differential in average hourly 
earning is about $1.50; tax exemption up to 
17 years is obtainable; a huge pool of willing, 
trained, and trainable workers is available, 
transportation is usually fast, reliable, and 
economical; and all utilities are present in 
abundance. I have every confidence that the 
people of Puerto Rico will maintain this ir- 
resistible investment climate. We will not 
allow the fruits of twenty years of upward 
climbing to go down the drain. We respect 
performance, not empty semantics. 


RISING RESENTMENT TOWARD 
WELFARE 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I have 
been urged by some to get on with Sen- 
ate approval of the family assistance 
plan included in H.R. 1, the House- 
passed Social Security Amendments Act 
of 1971. The whole thrust of welfare re- 
form is toward a reversal of the miser- 
able failure of the present program un- 
der which more millions are added each 
year to welfare rolls. 

Mr. President, there is no question, as 
far as I am concerned, that those who 
are unable to provide for themselves 
should be provided for. Such sound and 
worthwhile programs of assistance to the 
aged, the blind and disabled should not 
only be continued but improved. As Sen- 
ator Russett Lone said in a recent 
speech to this body, those programs make 
sense, they meet the needs of people, 
they assure social and economic justice. 

But, Mr. President, if the present pro- 
gram for aid to families with dependent 
children is allowed to continue to prolif- 
erate, the U.S. taxpayer may join the 
ranks of the demonstrators for or against 
one cause or another and, Mr. President, 
I honestly believe the long-suffering U.S. 
taxpayer has more cause for complaint 
than any of the so-called minority groups 
who protest so vociferously and often 
violently for one cause or another. 

I agree with the question posed by 
Senator Russert Lone in his recent 
speech here—Welfare Reform—Or Is 
Git?” 

No member of the Committee on 
Finance of which he is chairman, and 
on which I serve, opposes welfare reform. 
But most of us want to be sure, before 
we make such a drastic change as pro- 
posed in H.R. 1, that what we do 
is truly welfare reform rather than a 
continuation or proliferation of a pro- 
gram that has obviously been a miser- 
able failure. 

The statistics are proof enough—since 
1960 when recipients under the program 
numbered 3,073,000—aid to families with 
dependent children—until 1970, recipi- 
ents increased by 215 percent to 9,660,000. 

Now we are told that the program 
should be further expanded to add an- 
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other 10 million or so people to welfare 
rolls. 

The idea in the first place was to offer 
these people the opportunity of becoming 
self-sufficient. These are able-bodied peo- 
ple who are physically and mentally en- 
dowed with the attributes and capabil- 
ities of taking care of themselves. They 
are not physically or mentally handi- 
capped and, therefore, not eligible for 
aid to the aged, blind, or disabled. 

Mr. President, I know of nothing in 
the constitutional requirements of our 
great Nation—even under some of the 
most recent interpretations—that says 
the American taxpayer and the Govern- 
ment he supports owe anything more to 
any other American citizen than the op- 
portunity to a job—not the guarantee of 
a job or any minimum income. 

I do not question the changing times, 
Mr. President, nor do I question the need 
or absolute necessity of true welfare re- 
form, and I firmly believe the President's 
new economic plan will go far toward 
undoing the damage of the ruinous in- 
flation he inherited from the previous 
administration and restore the economy 
to a sound basis of progress, prosperity, 
and job development. 

Job development is the answer to the 
problem rather than a continued sapping 
of the economy by bleeding the American 
taxpayer to death. 

Mr. President, a recent column writ- 
ten by Jenkin Lloyd Jones emphasizes 
what I am talking about. His warning 
that a nationwide taxpayer's revolt may 
be gathering, should be heeded by all of 
us in the Senate, particularly by those 
who insist on proliferating the errors of 
a program that has failed miserably in 
accomplishing what it was intended 
to do. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn entitled “Rising Resentment To- 
ward Welfare,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RISING RESENTMENT TOWARD WELFARE 

(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

It may be an unthinkable thought, but 
it is possible that at this moment the United 
States is passing through the Golden Age 
of Welfare. 

The thought will be hard to get used to, 
for we have been well-conditioned to think 
of ever-expanding social agencies, ever-pro- 
liferating social workers and ever-escalating 
welfare costs. 

But there are a few wisps of black cloud 
scudding across the sky, a few storm signals 
beginning to flutter. For a nationwide tax- 
payers’ revolt may be gathering. 

You see it manifested in the ever-more- 
frequent defeat of local bond issues. A year or 
two ago only “frills,” that public improve- 
ments people could easily do without, were 
failing in the bond elections, Now “nuts-and- 
bolts” items—water works, disposal plants, 
street projects, schools—are beginning to 
have trouble. 

People first express their tax anger at those 
expenditures they can most directly control, 
which are local. State expenditures are more 
remote, federal spending remoter still. But 
distaste for rising taxes can eventually be 
felt as far away as Washington, 

It is a political truism that the poor do not 
control spending in any field, not even spend- 
ing in their own behalf, The nonpoor do, for 
they are in the majority. Poverty programs, 
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therefore, depend tpon the enthusiasm, or 
at least the acquiescence, of the nonpoor. 
When the nonpoor get turned off, the pro- 
grams will languish. 

We may, therefore, be approaching the 
time when the best political speech will not 
be the one in which every paragraph begins: 
“We must do more... .” 

For taxes are drawn from the fruits of labor 
and risk. And where poverty programs fail 
to produce desirable results, those who labor 
and risk will eventually express their disillu- 
sionment. Compared to the vast group which 
contributes more to government than it asks 
from it, the clout of those who ask more from 
government than they contribute to it is 
feeble. 

This may be the reason why recently you 
haven't seen “many poor people's marches” 
led by Rev. Ralph Abernathy. Or welfare 
pickets parading around the state capitol or 
city hall. They aren't going over so well 
any more. The cabdrivers are angry, the 
bartenders cynical, the store clerks sarcastic. 

The idea that there is a nobility attached 
to the perpetually poor dies hard among 
aristocratic “liberals,” whose contact with 
them is sketchy. Perhaps they subconsciously 
seek to atone for their coming-out parties 
and their prep schools by “identifying” with 
the losers. It is a form of instant humani- 
tarianism, even if they keep guards at their 
gates. 

But there are no such illusions among the 
working proletariat. They have been poor. 
They know struggle. The have few tears for 
nonstrugglers. 

Candidates may soon discover that it is no 
longer politically rewarding to demand still 
greater appropriations for welfare programs 
that have apparently failed. Failure is be- 
coming too plain. The rise of dependency, ir- 
responsibility and crime, even as outlays for 
their cure have risen, can no longer be 
shrugged off. Americans will not underwrite 
ever-growing chaos with ever-larger checks 
forever. 

Yet there is much the public money can 
do to uplift the poor. We are simply very 
new at this idea of national charity. We had 
no experience to go on. For the first time 
in history we told a man that subsistence 
would be guaranteed him whether he chose 
to work or not, and some of us are aghast 
that many have chosen not. 

We told ourselves that human beings asked 
only opportunity. This is not true for many 
human beings. Slums are characterized by 
empty libraries and full beer joints. Poverty 
is often the result of a lack of purposeful 
organization within the individual, himself. 

Under the lash of necessity even a disorga- 
nized man will struggle to eat. Remove that 
necessity through free charity and the 
struggle ceases and endless demands for 
more begin. 

We learn from experience. We should now 
have enough experience with welfare to 
know that some theories don't work. But 
the sociologists will not audit them, for many 
are their own brainchildren, Many politicians 
will not audit them because they authored 
the welfare bills. 

So angry taxpayers will enventually grab 
the meat ax. And the danger is that good 
programs will suffer with the bad. 


THE ECONOMY: DISMAL 
STATISTICS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
third quarter economic statistics were 
released yesterday, and, in the words of 
Washington Post financial editor Ho- 
bart Rowen, the performance of the 
economy even with the administration's 
policy changes is “just plain dismal.” 

The composite indicators published by 
the Commerce Department show an 
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overall 0.3 percent decline in the per- 
formance of the economy. 

The GNP indicator rose 6.3 percent— 
but half of this gain was due to inflation, 
leaving only 2.9 percent increase in real 
growth—pitifully lower than the 4 per- 
cent needed just to keep pace with the 
steady increase in the labor force. What 
this clearly means is more unemploy- 
ment. 

No one can read these figures and 
come away satisfied. What they show is 
what many of us have known all along. 

The policies of the Nixon administra- 
tion are just inadequate to move the 
economy of this country. 

They fail in three prime areas: 

First, there is not enough fiscal stimu- 
lus for the average working man or the 
average consumer. 

Look at the tax proposals which the 
President has sent to Congress. There 
is little here that would give the economy 
a badly needed shot in the arm. Consum- 
ers get less than one-third the relief 
promised the corporate interests. And, 
only yesterday, the Secretary of the 
Treasury came to Congress requesting 
more for big business while saying little 
about small business. In 1968, for ex- 
ample, the Small Business Administra- 
tion’s direct loan funds were at a level of 
$320 million. Today, when there is great 
need for an expanded program of direct 
loans to small business, the funds have 
been cut to just $90 million. 

And, the administration shows no con- 
cern for the plight of the family farmer. 
Farm income is at depression levels. 
Farm parity is only 68. And the Nixon 
administration lacks an effective pro- 
gram for the most independent of all 
free enterprise—the family farm. 

With these kinds of programs, no 
wonder average Americans have little to 
cheer about. 

Second, there is a glaring lack of con- 
fidence on the part of business, financial, 
and investment circles—not to mention 
the lack of confidence of the American 
consumer—over the Nixon administra- 
tion’s management of the economy. 
Savings rates hover around 8 percent 
of total disposable income. Consumers 
are uncertain as to what the Nixon ad- 
ministration plans next. This uncer- 
tainty is reflected in an attitude of 
clear expectation that prices will con- 
tinue to rise in the next few months. 
And, for the 1ith consecutive session, 
the stock market continued its slump. 
Brokers feel that the selling of stock re- 
fiects a lack of concrete evidence that 
the Nation’s business has improved 
since the changes announced August 15. 

The recent Gallup poll, with 63 per- 
cent of the Nation expecting higher 
prices and only 34 percent believing 
prices would level off, should be a strong 
indicator to the administration that it is 
failing to hold down prices. 

And, why should we expect the ad- 
ministration’s present policies to suc- 
ceed? 

There is little active effort to insure 
that manufacturers and merchants ad- 
here to the freeze. Complaints from con- 
sumers are increasing. And, according 
to the Cost of Living Council and the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness, few if 
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any merchants and manufacturers have 
complied with regulations to post their 
prices. The OEP originally set October 
15 as the compliance date. Then, this 
was changed to November 1. Yesterday, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, testifying 
before Congress, said that the Cost of 
Living Council was going to suspend 
that ruling. His statement was quickly 
“clarified” later and the result now is 
that merchants will only have to re- 
spond to specific inquiries rather than 
providing the information for all con- 
sumers. 

The wishy-washy attitude of the ad- 
ministration on the cost of goods gives 
the American people little cause for con- 
fidence and trust that prices will be sta- 
bilized. 

Finally, the administration lacks a pos- 
itive policy for job creation. 

The administration said that removing 
the auto excise tax would increase jobs, 
but motor company officials have said 
that additional employees would not be 
hired until present employees working 
overtime could not handle the demand. 

They said that the 7-percent invest- 
ment tax credit would help—but the 
economy is still moving along at less 
than 75-percent capacity—and few ma- 
jor corporations need new machinery as 
much as they need customers. 

What the administration just does not 
understand is that the No. 1 domestic 
priority of this Nation is jobs, jobs, jobs, 
jobs. 

The administration has but one plan 
for dealing with the unemployment prob- 
lem—ignore it. 

But I say that when the unemployment 
rate in the construction industry is over 
10 percent, then we need jobs. 

When teenage unemployment is over 
17 percent, I say we need jobs. 

When unemployed workers lose their 
compensation benefits at the rate of over 
45,000 a week, I say we need jobs. 

If we are ever going to solve the prob- 
lems of the economy, if we are ever going 
to get the trust and confidence of the in- 
vestor and consumer, if we are ever going 
to reduce unemployment and decrease 
inflation, then we are going to have to 
have programs that invest in people. 

There are things to do: 

First, immediate tax reform to provide 
consumer purchasing power and to en- 
courage business investment; 

Second, increase farm income; 

Third, stimulate the housing market 
through liberalized credits and loans, in- 
terest subsidy for low-income housing, 
and rent supplements; 

Fourth, accelerated and expanded 
public works to put people to work; 

Fifth, public service employment and 
extend unemployment compensation 
benefits; 

Sixth, immediate passage of welfare 
reform; 

Seventh, financial assistance to our 
cities and rural America; 

Eighth, the creation of a National De- 
velopment Bank; 

Ninth, the establishing of a Rural De- 
velopment Credit Bank. 

Above all, it means domestic develop- 
ment enterprise, and the investment of 
our resources in people. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column by Hobart Rowen 
and the articles by Carole Shifrin and 
Michael Stern be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Economic INDICATORS Orr In SEPTEMBER 

(By Carole Shifrin) 


A key government index of business activity 
declined in September for the second month 
in a row, indicating that the administra- 
tion’s new economic policies may not have 
had the impact anticipated. 

A 0.3 per cent decline in the Commerce De- 
partment’s composite index of leading in- 
dicators—which tends to foreshadow move- 
ments in the general economy—suggests that 
the economy may still be more sluggish than 
the administration had hoped. 

In another report, the Labor Department 
said that productivity measured by output 
per man-hour, increased at an annual rate of 
4.3 per cent in the third quarter, compared 
to a 3.4 per cent gain in the second quarter, 
But it attributed the greater increase to an 
unusually sharp rise in output per man-hour 
in agriculture. In the non-farm sector, pro- 
ductivity rose at an annual rate of 2.1 per- 
cent, substantially below the second quarter 
4.3 per cent increase and the first quarter 7.1 
per cent gain. 

Harold C. Passer, assistant secretary of 
commerce for economic affairs, urged that 
the business activity figures be interpreted 
cautiously. 

“The leading indicators of business activ- 
ity have historically been good predictors of 
economic trends because they are especially 
sensitive to the changes that characterize 
economic expansions and contractions.” Pas- 
ser said. “The leading indicators, however, 
may not immediately reflect the economic 
impact of major and abrupt changes in eco- 
nomic policy. 

“The September figure may not yet fully 
reflect the stimulative effects of the adminis- 
tration’s New Eocnomic Policy which was an- 
nounced in mid-August.” 

The 0.3 per cent September decline in the 
index, to 126.5 per cent of the 1967 average 
followed a 0.1 per cent August decline (origi- 
nally reported as a 0.9 per cent decline but 
revised upward in yesterday's report.) 

Five of the eight indicators available for 
September declined while three advanced. 
Those which improved were industrial raw 
materials prices, up 1.3 per cent; common 
stock prices, up 2.3 per cent, and initial 
claims for unemployment insurance, which 
declined from an average of 327,000 to 324,- 
000 a week. 

Those that declined are plant and equip- 
ment orders, down 7.9 per cent; new orders 
for durable goods, down 3.9 per cent; hous- 
ing permits, down 1.9 per cent; average man- 
ufacturing workweek, down 0.5 per cent, and 
manufacturing price-labor cost ratio, down 
0.6 per cent. 

Twelve indicators comprise the index, but 
four are never available until later and some- 
times cause revisions in subsequent months. 

Passer also pointed out that on a quarterly 
basis the index scored its third consecutive 
gain in the third quarter. The pace of im- 
provement has slowed considerably, however, 
on a quarterly basis. 

Goats ELUDING NIXON: THIRD QUARTER 
Economy "JUST PLAIN DISMAL” 


(By Hobart Rowen) 

The performance of the U.S, economy in 
the July-September quarter was just plain 
dismal, although the Nixon administration 
hasn't lost its talent for de-emphasizing bad 
news. 

According to the Commerce Department's 
official data, the Gross National Product rose 
by a rate of only $15.9 billion, or 6.3 per 
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cent, to a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
$1,059 billion. 

Since more than half the gain was due to 
inflation, the real rate of growth was only 
2.9 per cent or well below the 4 per cent rate 
that the economy needs to keep up with the 
steady growth in the labor forces; anything 
less simply assures higher unemployment. 

The crumb of satisfaction that the admin- 
istration economists wrung out of the poor 
3rd quarter picture was that the GNP “de- 
flator”—the best measure of inflation in the 
economy as a whole—dropped to 3.3 per 
cent from 4 per cent in the 2nd quarter. 

But the hard real significance of the GNP 
numbers is that the progress of the U.S. 
economy in moving out of the 1969-70 reces- 
sion is not satisfactory. 

It is not just the certainty that the 
GNP will hit only about $1,050 billion for 
the year as a whole, and not the administra- 
tion's extravagant $1,065 billion forecast; 
that had long since been foredoomed. 

The problem is that unless the economy is 
pushed forward with more vigorous steps, 
recent ebullient forecasts (such as Walter 
Heller's) that GNP in 1972 will increase by 
$100 billion or so may also become candi- 
dates for the ash-heap. None of Heller's 
Democratic colleagues have gotten out on 
that limb with him. 

Let us stop and recall for a moment the 
rationale behind the price freeze and the 
Phase II of the wage-price controls program 
that will begin on November 14. 

The argument has been that an “incomes 
policy”"—vaguely defined as some sort of 
wage-price limits—was needed because: 

1. There was a unique combination of un- 
employment and inflation (stagflation is the 
word used by some) that classic monetary 
and fiscal policy had failed to control. 

2. In order, thus, to control inflation while 
expanding economic activity (so as to create 
more jobs) wages and prices would have to 
be held down by the government order. 

8. With a wage-price control network in 
effect, expansionary moves to “get the econ- 
omy moving again” could safely be under- 
taken. 

Meanwhile, while official Washington has 
been pre-occupied with establishing the ma- 
chinery for a Pay Board and Price Commis- 
sion, the expansionary phase of the program 
is still stuck in the congressional mill, And 
the effectiveness of the key measure—the 7 
per cent investment credit—is highly debat- 
able, inasmuch as the economy is operating 
substantially under capacity. 

The key indicators at the moment are not 
terribly encouraging about the future. Auto- 
mobile sales, it is true, have risen sharply, 
but largely stimulated by the prospective re- 
peal of the 7 percent excise tax. The auto 
sector, in fact, dominated whatever minimal 
gains there were in the 3rd quarter. 

Consumer spending generally hasn’t shown 
the response hoped—namely, a broad-scale 
advance predicated on the assumption that 
price controls would put a lid on inflation. 

At the Business Council meeting a week 
ago in Hot Springs, the estimates of the econ- 
omy for 1972 were anything but ebullient. 
Two of the leading corporation officials of 
the country said flatly that the investment 
credit might improve the profits picture in 
1972, but not Jobs or the GNP. 

Ralph Lazarus, a keen analyst of con- 
sumer trends, finds the individual keeping a 
tight hold on his wallet while looking for 
real bargains in terms of quality. The head 
of Federated Department Stores, Inc., Laza- 
rus said that an additional $20 to $30 billion 


in purchasing power could be released “if rea- 
sonable consumer confidence” were restored. 


This would require, Lazarus said, “greater 
determination on the part of business, labor 
and government.” 

And although the average person (unless 
he depends a great deal on imported goods 
or does much travel abroad) is less aware of 
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the international implications of Mr. Nixon's 
New Economic Policy, the threat of a world- 
wide recession triggered by a trade war may 
be beginning to sift into consumer con- 
sciousness. 

Many Officials, notably Federal Reserve 
Chairman Arthur F. Burns, had been count- 
ing on a psychological lift from the price 
freeze: if businessmen and consumers were 
convinced that the cycle of inflationary ex- 
pectations was finally broken, then they 
would spend their money freely. 

But there is so much uncertainty about 
the form and the power of the Pay Board 
and the Price Commission, so much a walt- 
and-see attitude, that both businessmen and 
the average consumer seem uneasy. The con- 
cessions won by George Meany and the other 
labor leaders, and the failure so far to estab- 
lish a wage yardstick, seem to have convinced 
Wall Street that while corporate prices may 
be pinned down, wages will be controlled 
with a loosely-woven sieve. 

This, of course, would be a disaster: there 
is widespread support, among ordinary citi- 
zens, for controlling out-size wages and 
prices. The business community and ordi- 
nary citizen were way ahead of Mr. Nixon 
on this one, and it will be a shame if his 
long-delayed action now loses its impetus. 
A tough program is needed to make the 
thing work. 

Politicians are well aware that the econ- 
omy—jobs and prices—has supplanted Viet- 
nam as the key issue for next year. Mr. 
Nixon, when he moved to freeze wages and 
prices, and “float” the dollar, converted, in a 
single stroke, what had been a “minus” issue 
for him to a potential plus. But to get votes 
on the economic issue he has to produce re- 
sults, in terms of lower prices, reduced un- 
employment, and growth in the economy. So 
far, those real goals of his NEP have eluded 
him. 


INFLATION PSYCHOLOGY CONTINUES 
(By Michael Stern) 


Evidence is mounting that a principal goal 
of President Nixon's economic program— 
breaking what Treasury Secretary John B. 
Connally has called “the inflationary psy- 
chology”—is not being achieved. 

A Gallup poll released yesterday shows that 
63 per cent of the people expect prices to 
continue to rise in the next six months. Only 
34 per cent believe prices would hold at 
present levels or fall. The poll, which ques- 
tioned a sampling of 1,506 adults in 300 com- 
munities around the country this month, 
corresponds to the findings of an earlier na- 
tional sampling of 2,216 persons conducted 
by the Census Bureau in September. This 
found that only 33 per cent of the people be- 
lieved the President's Aug. 15 freeze order 
had stopped the upward march of prices. 

Another indicator was the sharp rise in 
the number of complaints about alleged 
freeze violations reported last week by the 
New York region of the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness. 

The Federal office, which administers the 
wage-price freeze for the President's Cost of 
Living Council, said that after several weeks 
of declines, the number of complaints shot 
up from 700 received in the week ended Oct. 
12 to 1,100 received in the week ended Oct. 
19. 

The number of inquiries about the freeze 
rules also rose in those weeks, from 14,700 to 
17,600. 

“Judging from the complaints and the in- 
quiries,” said John F. Sullivan, regional di- 
rector of the Federal office, “public interest 
appears to be on the rise again.” 

‘The polis, the high level of violations com- 
plaints, samplings by unions, comments by 
constituents received by Congressmen, news- 
paper interviews with consumers and other 
evidence show that when such labor leaders 
as George Meany, president of the AFL- 
C.I.O., and Victor Gottbaum, executive di- 
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rector of District 37 of the State, County and 
Municipal Employes, express strong doubts 
about the effectiveness of the freeze, as they 
have repeatedly in recent weeks, they are 
reflecting an opinion broadly shared by 
working people. 

The sources of this widespread skepticism 
are not hard to find. One is the failure of 
most retailers to maintain lists of legal ceil- 
ing prices for customers, leaving consumers 
with no base lines against which to check 
their suspicions that prices are continuing 
to go up. 

Commenting on the puzzlement of many 
New York householders. Henry J. Stern, 
first deputy commissioner of the city's De- 
partment of Consumer Affairs, told of his 
own frustration when he found a higher price 
pasted over a lower price on a box of dried 
apricots. 

“Was it illegal?” Mr. Stern asked. “How 
could I tell? There wasn’t any price list 
available so I could check.” 

The Cost of Living Council has required 
merchants to show ceiling prices to custom- 
ers since the freeze was instituted in August, 
When it became apparent that the rule was 
not being obeyed, the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness set an Oct. 15 deadline for com- 
Ppliance. 

PRICE INDEX RISES 

When this failed to produce results and 
complaints mounted, the deadline was pushed 
back to Nov. 1 and modified, allowing retail- 
ers who had not prepared the lists to respond 
within 48 hours to specific requests for price 
information from customers. 

The confusion was compounded yesterday 
when Secretary Connally told Congress that 
the Cost of Living Council would suspend 
the list requirement because merchants 
found it such a chore. Later, the council is- 
sued a clarification saying the list require- 
ment would be retained but that merchants 
could choose as an alternative just to re- 
spond to specific inquiries even after Noy. 1. 

Another source of the public’s skepticism 
was the ambiguous performance of the Con- 
sumer Price Index in September, the first 
full calendar month of the freeze. The index, 
the most widely watched indicator of what 
is happening to prices, rose 0.2 per cent in 
the country and 0.5 per cent in the New 
York metropolitan area. 

Some economists and officials of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, which prepares the 
index, said the rises indicated apparent vio- 
lations of the freeze. Others asserted that 
the index really was an imperfect measure 
of the effectiveness of the freeze because it 
measures movements of both controlled and 
uncontrolled prices. 

A less equivocal indicator of what has been 
happening to one major commodity in al- 
most every family’s market basket—meat— 
came in a New York Times analysis of State 
Department of Agriculture weekly reports on 
the prices of 27 different cuts of meat. The 
analysis showed the prices of 25 per cent of 
the cuts had been raised illegally. 

The subtleties and sophistications of price 
indexes and marketing studies may be be- 
yond the understanding of many consumers, 
but when all else fails there is the ultimate 
test for any family head—the evidence of his 
own pockets. And interviews with consumers 
show that many agree with a man in Flush- 
ing, Queens, who finished his weekend shop- 
ping at Kissena Boulevard and Elder Avenue 
and observed: 

“You can see at the end of each week that 
you have less money left and you haven't 
bought any more food.” 


REVIEW OF FORMER PRESIDENT 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON’S BOOK 


“THE VANTAGE POINT” 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, when 
the history of the turbulent years of the 
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1960’s is written in proper perspective, 
free from the passions and the prejudices 
that mark so many contemporary writ- 
ings about our Government, there will 
emerge one strong and consistent theme: 
President Lyndon B. Johnson was a pa- 
triot, a dedicated American, a man of 
intellect and capacity and one who did 
what he thought best. History will treat 
him kindly. 

Today, Lyndon Johnson suffers much 
criticism at the hands of those who deni- 
grate his presidency because in these 
times it is seemingly the fashionable 
thing to do. It has been very interesting 
to read the reaction to the Johnson book, 
“The Vantage Point” in some literary 
and journalism circles. Some of their re- 
marks indicate that they intend to hold 
on to their firmly held views no matter 
what the facts may show. They refuse to 
admit that Lyndon Johnson, who was 
there and made the decisions, knows 
more of the activity of the White House 
during his term than do they. 

One of the most balanced reviews I 
have read of the Johnson book is that of 
the noted historian and writer, James 
MacGregor Burns. Certainly Burns has 
the credentials to judge the book. His 
academic and professional credits are 
vastly superior to many of the contem- 
porary writers who attempt to write his- 
tory in their own view and without re- 
gard to the truth. 

Because I believe what Burns has writ- 
ten, and that it accurately reflects an un- 
biased and perceptive look at the Lyndon 
Johnson book, I would like to insert into 
the Record his review from the Wash- 
ington Post of October 28. 

Tue PRESIDENCY as L. B. J. Saw Ir 
(Reviewed by James MacGregor Burns) 
The Vantage Point: Perspectives of the 

Presidency 1963-69. By Lydon Baines John- 

son 

The reviewer is professor of political sci- 
ence at Williams College and author of 
“Roosevelt: The Soldier of Freedom.” 

This is Lyndon Johnson's book. He makes 
no pretense to objectivity—this is the presi- 
dency as he saw it during the turbulent Six- 
ties. It is the memoir one hoped he would 
write—candid, intensely personal, sometimes 
passionate. While he seems to hold himself 
on a short tether, with praise for many and 
blame for few, both the exultation and the 
bitterness break to the surface as he por- 
trays the triumphs and frustrations of his 
five years in the White House. 

As a personal document, it is also a tribute 
to Lady Bird, who on this showing (and 
others) emerges as the most effective and 
important First Lady in this century, save 
for Eleanor Roosevelt. Anyone who doubts 
her influence on her husband need only con~ 
sult, on page 93, the remarkable memoran- 
dum she gave him in May, 1964, on the ques- 
tion of whether he should run for a full 
term. Her conclusion: “Stay in.” She warned 
him that the going would be rough, that he 
must pace himself, that after another term 
he would still be only a “mellow 60,” and if 
he lost in November “it’s all settled any- 
way”—and pretty soon they would have 
grandchildren. 

Doubtless Johnson would have run in any 
event since he was absolutely committed to 
& big domestic program. Perhaps the most 


eloquent two pages in the book are not in 
the words of Lyndon Johnson but a list, in 


the front end pages, of the “landmark,” leg- 
islative achievements of his presidency. “I 
remember all 207 of those laws,” the former 
President now writes, “and the work and the 
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worry that went into them .. . They were 
the tools with which we cleared up the old 
agenda and began work on the agenda of the 
future...” 

If these constituted the triumph of his 
administration, Vietnam certainly was the 
tragedy. Johnson does not slight this part of 
the story; it rums like a dark skein all 
through the book. He describes day by day, 
sometimes hour by hour, the stupendous 
pressures that mounted on him as the na- 
tion became more and more fixed in the 
quagmire. Much of this he reports with an 
air of incredulity and of indignation—in- 
credulity that Hanoi could continue to reject 
his peace offers with such implacable hos- 
tility (in an appendix he lists 72 peace initi- 
atives that he accuses Hanoi of rejecting), 
and indignation that American doves could 
follow a “double standard” in assessing 
American and Communist behavior. That 
double standard, the former President ar- 
gues, decisively impaired the possibility of 
real negotiation and thus lengthened the 
war. 

Like other controversial Presidents, Lyndon 
Johnson says that he is willing to await the 
verdict of history. How will historians of the 
future rate this leader? They will, I think, 
puzzle over the difference in the strategy of 
Johnson the domestic reformer and Johnson 
the foreign and defense policy maker. 

The first Johnson was the brilliant legis- 
lative leader fighting at the head of his 
troops. “A President cannot ask the Congress 
to take a risk he will not take himself,” John- 
son says in his book. “He must be the com- 
bat general in the front lines, constantly ex- 
posing his flanks.” He gave the fight for his 
domestic program everything he had, he says, 
in prestige and power. On the civil rights 
bill especially he decided to “shove in all my 
stack,” despite the advice of some of his ad- 
visers and staff members. During the middle 
years of his presidency he found that to exert 
leadership did not mean using up the re- 
sources of leadership; on the contrary, he 
went on from victory to victory, shoving in 
all his stack each time. 

The basis of this success lay in the ma- 
jority that Johnson planned to mobilize in 
1964 and in the power that was his after the 
majority had been mobilized and a decisive 
victory scored over Barry Goldwater. 

While the President courted and played 
with politicians all across the political spec- 
trum, and while he paid obeisance to “bipar- 
tisan politics," in fact he depended on a 
broad coalition of liberals and laborites 
bunched toward the left end of the continu- 
um. Like Jefferson and other strong Presi- 
dents, he was essentially a partisan, appealing 
to a huge constituency of the poor, labor, 
Negroes, and others who needed his leader- 
ship and his help. 

The second Johnson was the bipartisan mo- 
bilizer of consensus, One of the troubles with 
the poiitics of consensus is that the idea is 
not very clear. Does it mean trying to repre- 
sent all the people, or both parties, or all the 
major groups, or the combined congressional 
and executive leadership in Washington? 
Does it mean one cannot act without clearing 
policy with all the major leaders, in both 
parties? Or is it essentially symbolic, a kind 
of rallying cry for patriots or a comfortable 
banner for those who hate the divisiveness of 
democratic politics? Johnson feels that his 
approach to consensus was misunderstood. It 
was not, he said, a search for the lowest com- 
mon denominator, for that almost invariably 
would lead to inaction. Rather consensus 
meant deciding what needed to be done, “re- 
gardless of political implications,” and then 
convincing a majority of Congress and the 
American people of the necessity for doing 
what needed to bè done. 

Now that is a definition of leadership, not 
consensus. In fact the President followed that 
policy in domestic policy-making, but not 
in foreign, especially in Vietnam, As foreign 
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policy maker he made a fetish of clearing 
decisions with Everett Dirksen and a wide 
range of congressional leadership. In his Viet- 
nam policy particularly he followed a kind of 
lowest common denominator. He pursued a 
middle way between doves and hawks, be- 
tween those demanding escalation and those 
endlessly calling for bombing halts and 
negotiations. The middle way failed to work 
against the set strategy of Hanol. And most 
ironic of all, the consensus strategy of this 
President who wanted to represent all the 
people left the nation more divided than it 
had been since the days of Bryan or perhaps 
even Lincoln, 

One trouble with the strategy of bipartisan 
consensus is that it can inhibit policy rather 
than widen options. The most poignant 
aspect of this book 1s its portrait of a 
desperate, well-meaning man trying every 
tactical method, every channel of com- 
munication, every kind of minor concession, 
to win Hanoi’s agreement to some kind of 
negotiations. The President never seemed to 
recognize that it was just as impossible for 
the North Vietnamese to give up the strug- 
gle in South Vietnam as it was for the Ameri- 
cans to quit the struggle and go home. Hanoi 
had a public opinion’ problem too; after 
countless years of battle and bloodshed the 
Communists could not give up their effort 
to take over South Vietnam through invasion 
or subversion. 

Johnson perceived quite rightly that any 
kind of coalition government that Hanoi 
would accept was bound to deliver the South 
Vietnamese into its hands sooner or later. 
But the President did not seem to feel that 
he had the latitude to try in his Indo-China 
policy the kinds of imaginative and daring 
alternatives that he had employed so suc- 
cessfully on the domestic front. Some ob- 
servers, for example, had been urging for 
years that the United States foster a repar- 
tition of South Vietnam, yielding the Com- 
munists northern, upland and inland sec- 
tors, so that Hanoi might conclude that it 


could give up the struggle and still claim 
victory. There is no indication in this yol- 
ume that the President tried this or other 
possible alternatives. Rather he was stuck 


with the policies of repeated bombing 
pauses, efforts to get negotiations started, 
and other tactical ploys that—-we know now, 
and many knew at the time—never had a 
chance of succeeding. 

It is largely because of Vietnam, I think, 
that the President concludes his book with 
the query as to whether he got too far out 
ahead of his troops, tried to move too far 
and too fast, gave the American people in- 
sufficient breathing spells. He even comes out 
for a six-year, non-repeatable term for Pres- 
idents, as though he had concluded that a 
President of all the people could do best if 
he did not have to win the endorsement of a 
majority of the people. He believes that he 
would have won re-election if he had stood 
again in 1968—but concedes that he would 
have lacked the kind of broad support neces- 
sary to an effective presidency. 

One thinks of Harry Truman, who did not 
let his minority status and powerful enemies 
stop him from undertaking audacious aid 
P: abroad and civil rights efforts at 
home. Perhaps the chief lesson of Lyndon 
Johnson’s book for Democrats in the 1970s is 
that the next Democratic President should 
take a partisan stance in both his domestic 
and foreign policies. Bipartisanship is essen- 
tially another form of gradualism and easily 
leads to paralysis of politics and policy, The 
tactics of consensus may sometimes help 
gain support for policies, but it should not 
be followed as an end in itself. 

Still, there is much more in this book than 
the agony of Vietnam and,the dilemmas of 
democratic politics, A picture emerges of a 
dedicated, compassionate and committed 
President—a portrait that I think will long 
survive the distortions of the last decade. 
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Two of the author’s observations will stick 
in my mind for a long time. One is his con- 
clusion that “Politics goes beyond the art of 
the possible. It is the art of making possible 
what seems impossible.” In domestic affairs 
and in many foreign accomplishments the 
President embodied that notion. The second 
is his reflection, on returning home for good 
to his beloved hill country, that he could 
hardly believe that he had shared the power 
and splendor of the presidency. “But on this 
night I knew I had been there, And I knew 
also that I had given it everything that was 
in me.” And he had. 


MEDICAL CARE IN RURAL AREAS 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, in many 
parts of the country there is a serious 
problem in delivering health care to peo- 
ple in rural areas. 

While the problem is especiaily acute 
in the western part of the country, it is 
certainly not unique there. 

Many government and private orga- 
nizations are working to try to solve 
these problems. In a recent issue of AMA 
Update, the work of the AMA Council on 
Rural Health and the association’s 
physicians’ placement service is dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. President, I think it would be in- 
teresting and useful for Senators to have 
this information. It will perhaps suggest 
to them ways that communities in rural 
areas might solve some of their health 
problems. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In RURAL America ... AMA Is HELPING THE 
“HEALTH CARE” Gap 

Helping improve health care services in 
rural America—where people are few, and 
doctors are scarce—is the concern of Dr. Bond 
L. Bible and Miss Katherine Hart. He heads 
AMA's Council on Rural Health; she is direc- 
tor for the Association’s Physicians’ Place- 
ment Service. 

“The job of the Placement Service,” Kathy 
Hart explains, “is to help communities find a 
physician, and vice versa, We work closely 
with placement services sponsored by state 
medical associations. In a year’s time, we 
may receive 2500 to 3000 requests for a doc- 
tor, some of them from small, rural commu- 
nities, and about the same number of re- 
quests from doctors looking for an opportu- 
nity to set up practice. 

“But those numbers don’t always balance 
We have more surgeons looking for locations 
than localities looking for surgeons, for ex- 
ample. And most rural communities want us 
to help them find a family physician, but 
there just aren’t enough family physicians 
available.” 

“Paradoxically, most MD's who live and 
practice in rural areas enjoy their work; once 
he has established his practice there, a doctor 
isn't likely to move,” Dr. Bible observes. “A 
reason many young medical graduates choose 
the cities and suburbs may be that they are 
not aware of the real pleasures of a country 
practice—such as warm and lasting friend- 
ships with their patients, opportunities for 
community leadership, closer ties with their 
own families, and the chance to indulge in 
occasional hunting or fishing.” 

Are there ways to make a rural area’s search 
for a physician easier? “Yes, definitely,” says 
Dr. Bible. “One suggestion would be to look 
for an MD who grew up in a small commu- 
nity, perhaps even in the same part of the 
country. 

“A survey by AMA’s Council on Rural 
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Health indicates that many doctors establish 
their practices in communities like those in 
which they were raised. Nearly half of the 
MD’s we polled who were practicing in towns 
of less than 2500 said they were brought up 
in a small town. 

“For that reason, many small communities 
are encouraging their young people to take a 
medical education. About a third of the doc- 
tors we polled in isolated rural areas said they 
were practicing in the town they grew up in, 
or in a neighboring community. Another 30% 
said that friends had helped them decide 
upon their present locations. 

“About 28% of the remainder told us they 
had been helped to find their present loca- 
tion through the AMA and state medical 
association placement services. That was par- 
ticularly true in the more rural areas.” 

“Other good places for a small community 
to check are the nearest medical schools and 
hospitals,” Kathy Hart suggests. “It’s during 
his internship or residency that a young doc- 
tor often decides where he will locate, And 
chances are, several medical seniors, interns 
or residents will be from the surrounding 
area. 

“Many communities have found it helpful 
to prepare a physician-recruitment brochure 
that describes the area, its economy, its med- 
ical needs, and available health resources,” 
she says. “These can be circulated to hos- 
pitals, medical schools, medical associations 
and other places, AMA will gladly advise any 
community that wishes to design such a 
brochure.” 

“Another way AMA is helping sparsely- 
populated communities is to encourage pro- 
grams that extend the available medical 
services to a wider geographic range,” Dr. 
Bible says. “Thanks to today’s automobiles 
and roadways, a doctor may be 15 or 20 miles 
away in distance, but only minutes away in 
time. 

“When feasible to do so, we urge groups of 
communities to establish a centrally-located 
medical center or group practice, together 
with mobile health units or satellite health 
stations. Such arrangements have proved 
beneficial to MD's and patients, alike. 

“We're trying other approaches, too, in 
Washington State, for example, AMA is sup- 
porting a pilot project to improve delivery of 
health care services in a 4000-square mile 
area, with about five people per square mile. 

“It's a team approach, basically, in which 
the area’s eight doctors coordinate their own 
efforts, and those of physician's assistants 
(called Medex), nurse practitioners, social 
workers, and community health people. At 
the same time, the small rural hospitals have 
made referral arrangements with a large 
university medical center, some 275 miles 
away. 

“Medex is a fairly new concept, in which 
former medical corpsmen, largely Vietnam 
veterans, are retrained to serve as physician's 
assistants. After 15 months of medical school 
and on-the-job training, an ex-corpsman is 
employed full time by an MD. Some 30,000 
corpsmen and medically-trained technicians 
return to civilian life each year. 

“In Washington State, where the program 
began, Medex sharply boosted physician pro- 
ductivity in rural areas, and quickly gained 
approval and respect, even among skeptical 
nurses, hospital staffs and patients. 

“Now the program has been extended, with 
Medex in service or training in more than 25 
other states. I expect it will be almost na- 
tionwide within a few years,” says Dr. Bible. 


CHINA AND THE U.N. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
week’s vote in the U.N. has come to many 
as a swift shock. I have noticed a feeling 
of consternation over the fact that the 
American resolution was defeated and 
the Albanian resolution so resoundingly 
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accepted. Talk of retribution is in the 
air for the rebuke that the United States 
has suffered in its noble defense of a 
faithful friend and ally, the Republic of 
China. Proposals are being aired for a re- 
duction in American support to the 
United Nations and for chastisement of 
recipients of American aid who voted 
against the United States resolution or 
for the Albanian resolution or both. 

I am disturbed by this kind of talk, 
particularly because it is openly en- 
couraged by high Government officials. I 
would hope that a clear denunciation of 
any attempts to sabotage the United Na- 
tions or carefully wrought friendships 
with other countries would nip these 
kinds of pernicious plans in the bud. If 
we were to do some of the things which 
have been suggested, we would be lead- 
ing ourselves and the international com- 
munity into a situation of great peril. 

Rather than dwell on an event which 
was inevitable, it would be far more 
productive to discuss ways in which the 
UN can now be revitalized and made 
more relevant to the needs of the modern 
world. I suggested several preliminary 
steps which could be taken in an address 
marking the 26th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the U.N. I proposed that struc- 
tural reform get underway so as to have 
a system of world government which 
could better cope with the realities of a 
world system which revolves on an axis 
of the power and influence of a select 
group or groups of countries. More 
precisely, I suggested that a formula of 
weighted voting in the General Assembly 
be devised. I underlined the need to have 
a strong, reliable peacekeeping force 
whose mission would be far more com- 
prehensive than the actual U.N. peace- 
keeping forces. I also mentioned the need 
to form such specialized agencies as a 
Commission on World Pollution which 
would be prepared to handle the political 
and human repercussions of rapid tech- 
nological developments. 

The list is endless of what can be done, 
and yet many of us here persist in dwell- 
ing on what was done. I personally place 
a great value in history and consider my- 
self a student of it, but I do not under- 
stand the fixation some of us have on the 
past and the total lack of vision or caring 
with respect to the future. 

I view the recent U.N. vote as a kind 
of purge, a backlash against an anach- 
ronistic policy which has finally had its 
day. Any judgment I make today is in 
the spirit of fairness and objectivity be- 
cause certainly the policy which the 
United States so tenaciously held was as 
much the product of Democratic as Re- 
publican administrations. 

I should say to begin with that I was 
not in favor of the expulsion of Taiwan 
any more than I was in favor of the ex- 
clusion of mainland China from the 
United Nations in recent years. But I 
think the chances for maintaining that 
position in the U.N. this year were very 
slim, especially considering the fact that 
last fall, a majority of the General As- 
sembly voted in favor of the Albanian 
resolution for the seating of Peking. It is 
on the question of poor timing that I 
would criticize the administration. 
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I have not spoken out on this question 
until now because I did not choose to 
undermine the position of my Govern- 
ment, but now that the vote is over and 
the United States has by its own actions 
made the U.N. vote a humiliating defeat, 
I can no longer withhold my criticism. 

The first point to be made is that the 
administration has blown the issue in- 
volved in the expulsion of Taiwan and 
the seating of mainland China totally 
out of proportion. The U.N. Charter dis- 
cusses U.N. membership in terms of states 
and not governments. Mainland China 
will always be mainland China, and the 
signing of the U.N. Charter in San Fran- 
cisco calls for the representation of China 
in the U.N. For over 20 years we conceded 
that the Nationalist Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek was the sole repre- 
sentative of the U.N. and a majority of 
countries agreed with this position. On 
that premise only Taiwan could be seated 
in the U.N. to represent China. Because 
a majority of nations have now accepted 
the fact that the People’s Republic is the 
legitimate representative government of 
mainland China, they have concluded 
that only the People’s Republic can rep- 
resent China. Hence, by expelling Taiwan 
they have not expelled China or closed 
the door to some other formula for the 
representation of the Chinese people 
within the U.N. What the recent vote in 
the U.N. has done, instead, is to expel the 
Government of the Republic of China. 

Therefore, when Ambassador Bush 
and Secretary Rogers reiterate the prin- 
ciple of universality, they should remem- 
ber that the expulsion of Nationalist 
China in no way contravenes this prin- 
ciple. Universality is a question affecting 
states and not particular governments. 

Second, by striking an overly moral- 
istic tone to the question of dual rep- 
resentation, the administration deliber- 
ately played into the hands of those who 
seek to undermine the U.N. I joined with 
a number of other Senators in sending a 
letter to Ambassador Bush which reiter- 
ated our support for the U.N. and which 
clearly repudiated any attempt to link 
the results of the China representation 
vote with our participation in that body. 

Third, the administration’s manage- 
ment of the U.S. resolutions was a study 
in bungling. First of all, we submitted 
our resolutions to the U.N. as late as 
September 21 just before the reopening 
of the General Assembly. Before that, in 
July the President’s announcement of 
his trip to Peking paralleled the rein- 
troduction of the Albanian resolution 
calling for the seating of China and the 
expulsion of Taiwan, Here, the timing 
was strange indeed if we had a policy 
clear supporting dual representation. 
Further questions were raised when Dr. 
Kissinger scheduled his second visit to 
Peking at the time of the vote in the 
U.N. Undoubtedly, these moves in- 
fluenced several countries’ votes. 

Finally, our failure to recognize the 
futility of what could at best be the 
postponement of China’s representation 
in the U.N. for another year, led us to 
bargain and elbow other countries in a 
way that was bound to have a damaging 
effect on our future relations. This is 
particularly true in the case of Japan 
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who was already backed inte a corner by 
the sudden reversal of official policy to- 
wards China. 

I cannot emphasize enough the impor- 
tance of this last point. The vote is over 
and the United States still must deal with 
the same international community. Its 
economy and stability are very closely re- 
lated to economy and stability of the 
world. If we continue to offend and bad- 
ger, especially over a situation which is 
not beyond repair, we will wreak far 
greater damage. 

Our mistake was to place so much na- 
tional prestige on this particular issue. 
Our greatness and the greatness of any 
nation is to be able to reverse itself nobly, 
to work with the majority as well as with 
the minority of nations, and to view pres- 
tige ultimately in more substantive terms 
than a loss of a vote in the United Na- 
tions. We must in addition remember 
that the expulsion of Taiwan from the 
U.N. was a result of a U.N. vote. It should 
be clear that the U.N. vote in no way 
affects our own obligations as set out in 
the mutual defense and mutual security 
treaty between the U.S. and Nationalist 
China. That is why I think the U.N. vote 
should be considered for what it is—an 
acceptance of the legitimacy of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic’s claim that it is the sole 
representative of China, and as such, 
should represent China in the U.N. 

It is not for the United States to en- 
dorse the claims of one government or 
the other for the territory of Taiwan. 
This question should be decided peace- 
fully with the consent of the Taiwanese 
people. 

What the United States can do is to re- 
iterate its intention to uphold its treaty 
obligations with the Republic of China 
and can reserve its right to withhold its 
own final determination of the sover- 
eignty of Taiwan. 

It should not be surprising that as U.N. 
membership grew, and as American influ- 
ence waned because of many factors, 
that the majority will of the U.N. would 
be reflected in the vote on Chinese repre- 
sentation. Thinking positively as I will 
persist in doing, I view the U.N. vote as 
the symbolic end of an era, and the be- 
ginning of another where the United 
States has a key role to play the role of 
a constructive partner—not a dominat- 
ing power. Now the most populated ter- 
ritory in the world will no longer be ex- 
cluded from the international commu- 
nity. In that respect we can hopefully 
look forward to a more effective world 
order. The search for peace is a long and 
demanding task. It cannot be achieved in 
anger, self-pity, or petulance. Peace re- 
quires persevering patience and sus- 
tained strength in face of frustration and 
difficulties. We must be firm without be- 
ing belligerent, resolute without being 
bellicose, strong without being strident. 


HOSPITAL ADMISSIONS SURVEIL- 
LANCE PROGRAM 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have been 

following with great interest the plan- 

ning and development of the hospital 

admissions surveillance program— 

HASP—in Illinois, Congress should be 
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aware of the excellent support which Il- 
linois doctors have given to the State’s 
plan. 

The surveillance program, which will 
provide a continuing review of hospital 
utilization by medicare/medicaid pa- 
tients, will surely cut down the length of 
hospital stays and will help control Fed- 
eral medical costs. The Federal Govern- 
ment simply cannot afford the high costs 
and inefficiencies of the medicare/medic- 
aid program and must begin to study the 
benefits of regional hospital planning and 
better financing methods for medically 
indigent patients. 

From all indications, Illinois has for- 
mulated a sound program with HASP. Its 
success is dependent upon the full co- 
operation of Illinois doctors in certifying 
the patient’s need for hospital treatment. 
I commend our doctors in the Illinois 
State Medical Society for their early 
agreement to help work for hospital cost 
controls which are so clearly needed. 
Similar activity in other States would 
help to control spiraling Federal medical 
costs. 


TERROR STALKS THE ELDERLY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr, President, I invite at- 
tention once again to a problem which 
affects all of us, but which affects our 
elderly citizens with special severity. 
That problem is crime. 

Many elderly citizens live in neighbor- 
hoods so rampant with crime that they 
are virtual prisoners in their apartments 
or houses, They are afraid to leave their 
homes to carry on such ordinary activi- 
ties as grocery shopping or visiting 
friends. Because of the physical infir- 
mities from which many of them suffer, 
such as poor eyesight or bad hearing. 
they are especially vulnerable targets for 
criminals. 

While on a recent tour of the Wood- 
lawn district in Chicago, I met an elderly 
woman who told me she was so fright- 
ened by the crime problem that she ab- 
solutely refused to leave her apartment 
after sundown. She said that when the 
sun goes down, she locks herself in as 
securely as possible, and yet she still 
lives in terror of what might happen to 
her because of repeated vandalism in the 
building. 

In yesterday’s Washington Evening 
Star, I noticed an article by David Holm- 
berg about an 82-year-old woman who 
was senselessly raped and murdered 
earlier this week in Washington. If this 
incident were an isolated one, it would 
be tragic enough. But it is not an isolated 
incident. Elderly people who live in cities 
across the country live in constant ter- 
ror. They are not only terrified of going 
out at night, but in many places, they 
are afraid to walk out in the daytime. 

Already somewhat isolated by a society 
which fails to show its concern or respect 
for them, the elderly often find that the 
crime problem makes their isolation com- 
plete. There is no doubt that this prob- 
lem affects their whole personalities, 
their outlook on life, and not least of all 
their health. 

In summarizing the crimes that occur 
against aged people who live in poverty 
ghettos, Noel Tomas, northeast regional 
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representative for the National Council 
on the Aging, told the Senate Committee 
on Aging this: 


There are the murders... the purse 
snatchings and assaults, check and mail 
thefts, the tying up of elevators in high- 
rise bulidings, vandalism to windows, screens 
and doors for which the tenant must pay 
repairs if he cannot or will not identify the 
culprit—out of fear of retaliation—neigh- 
borhood fighting and rowdyism, window 
peeping, door knobs being tried all night 
long, lights kept on all night, elderly ten- 
ants staying up all night and sleeping dur- 
ing the daytime, young people spitting upon 
and speaking abusively to old people, running 
them down with bicycles, shooting BB’s at 
them, There are many other indignities, 
harassments, shakedowns and attacks—all 
of this taking place in this Nation would 
lead one to believe we have created or al- 
lowed to develop a chamber of horrors for 
those golden years of life. We allow the 
destruction by physical terror and mental 
paranoia of our elderly poor. 


Mr. President, I am not one to under- 
estimate the difficulties of solving essen- 
tially deep-seated and complicated 
problems, but clearly, the terrorizing of 
our elderly people has got to stop. 

There are no words strong enough to 
express my feelings of total shock, dis- 
gust and absolute heartsickness upon 
reading articles such as the one written 
by Mr. Holmberg in last night’s Evening 
Star, about the 82-year-old woman who 
was raped and murdered, 

Mr. President, I want to bring Mr. 
Holmberg’s article to the attention of my 
colleagues by asking unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Oct. 28, 
1971] 


TuHey Live Every Day In FEAR 
(By David Holmberg) 


Down the curving driveway past the police 
car came the tiny elderly woman, a fragile 
figure so delicate and vulnerable it seemed 
she might be lifted away by a stiff fall breeze. 

She is one of those aged women who live 
in constant fear on 16th Street—one of the 
anonymous elderly who spend the last years 
of their lives in a part of the city that is 
increasingly alien to them. 

Elta Miller, 82, was one of those women, 
too, until Tuesday she became a statistic. 
The 230th murder victim in the city this 
year. She lived on the fifth floor of the Cen- 
tury Apartments at 2654 16th St., and some 
time early Tuesday night she was raped and 
smothered to death with a pillow jammed 
over her head. 

Yesterday, the tiny woman walking down 
the apartment driveway to catch a bus had 
not yet heard that her neighbor had been 
murdered, 

“Of course I know her,” she said, “I live 
on the fifth floor, too. Oh, how awful. How 
awful.” 

She said that about 8 p.m, the night be- 
fore—about the time that Mrs. Miller had 
been killed—she had heard a loud knock at 
her door. 

“I didn’t answer it,” she said, “I didn’t 
even ask who was there. I never answer my 
door any more. If some of my friends are 
coming over, they call first. And if someone 
in the building comes, they say who they 
are.” 

She said that after the frightening, per- 
sistent knock on the door, she called one of 
the neighbors, who said: "You didn’t answer 
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it, did you? It might have been someone just 
going up and down the halls knocking on 
doors, hoping someone would let them in.” 

The woman did not think about the 
strange knock until yesterday morning when 
she walked by Miss Miller’s door and saw a 
police notice on it saying the room had been 
sealed off. 

“I saw that, and I wondered what had hap- 
pened. The man who killed her could have 
been the one who knocked at my door, 
couldn't he? Or maybe it was the police, but 
wouldn't they have said who they were?” 

She said she had lived in the building 13 
years. Although there has been relatively 
little crime there, she has been robbed three 
times in other places. 

“I'm scared to death of the city,” she said. 

Miss Miller, the woman said, was a retired 
government clerk who had lived in the build- 
ing for “several years.” She was “such a kind 
and nice neighbor,” the woman said, and she 
was almost totally deaf. 

“If anybody got in and tried to talk to her, 
tried to tell her to do something, she couldn’t 
have heard a thing. I could talk to her be- 
cause she could read my lips. She used to say 
that my lips were easy to read.” 

Another resident of the building, Evelyn 
DeStrito, said she had been afraid to leave 
her apartment that morning because she 
knew something had happened. She finally 
walked a few feet to her sister’s waiting car, 
but she was still frightened. Her sister lives 
in Virginia, and had moved there from the 
District not long ago. 

“I'd like to move too,” Mrs. DeStrito said, 
“but I can't afford it.” She said her pocket- 
book has been snatched twice, and she does 
not go out at night at all anymore. 


WORK OF LOCAL CHAMBERS TO IM- 
PROVE SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN 
CITIES 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
has recently completed a survey of 347 
local chambers of commerce which 
shows that these local business groups 
are spending millions of dollars to im- 
prove social conditions in American 
cities. 

This study was done by the National 
Chamber under the guidance of William 
Adams I, president of the Greater 
Cleveland Growth Association and two 
other men, Amos Martin, executive vice 
president of the St. Paul Area Chamber 
of Commerce and Harry Hall, president 
of the Michigan Chamber of Commerce. 

These three men are members of the 
National Chamber’s Urban and Regional 
Affairs Committee and composed the 
subcommittee under which the survey 
was conducted by National Chamber 
Urban Affairs Committee staff executive 
Ivan C. Eimer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the press release explaining 
the survey be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

CORPORATE INVOLVEMENT IN URBAN PROBLEM 
SOLVING FINDING New STRENGTH IN LOCAL 
CHAMBERS, SURVEY SHOWS 
WAsHINGTON.—Millions of dolllars from the 

nation’s business community are going to 
improve social conditions in American cities 
by a route which is rarely noticed by the 
general public, a Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States survey released today 
shows. 
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This route is the local chamber of com- 
merce, the organization through which busi- 
ness is investing a growing amount of funds 
for solving urban socio-economic problems 
and, as a result, improving the general com- 
munity and business climate as well. 

This type of survey of local chambers is 
the first to be taken by the National Chamber 
in its 59 year history. It shows an added 
dimension of corporate and business contri- 
butions to resolving the problems plaguing 
American cities. 

The 347 local chambers responding report 
spending more than one-fourth of their in- 
come in ten general social problem areas: 
Consumer protection; crime prevention; edu- 
cation; environmental quality; manpower; 
minority enterprise; model cities; urban re- 
newal; transportation, and youth involve- 
ment, 

In the transportation field, for instance, 
the respondents report initiating 567 pro- 
grams to improve problems affecting air, rail, 
public transit, automobile and parking prob- 
lems, 

The responding chambers are spending 
$13.5 million on social problems this year, 
26% of their total income. Ninety five per 
cent of these same organizations indicate 
such goals will become an even greater part 
of their expenditures in the future. 

Further evidence that attacking such prob- 
lems is good for the local chambers is revealed 
in overall spending by these units, the Na- 
tional Chamber survey shows. Local chambers 
who report specific spending for socio-eco- 
nomic programs average 15 per cent more in- 
come than those who are not involved in such 
activities. 

The use of local chambers of commerce 
and/or trade associations is often overlooked 
as a way of corporate involvement, the Cham- 
ber federation believes. This survey shows 
that business In communities ranging from 
less than 5,000 inhabitants to more than one 
million citizens are actively engaged, through 
their local chambers, improving their com- 
munities. 


RESIGNATION OF POSTMASTER 
WINTON M. BLOUNT 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, several 
hours ago I received a call from Post- 
master General Winton M. Blount, ad- 
vising me that he had submitted a letter 
of resignation, effective today, to the 
Board of Governors of the U.S. Postal 
Service. The Postmaster General is re- 
turning to private life in Alabama after 
guiding the Post Office Department into 
a new era as the U.S. Postal Service. 

Mr. Blount was nominated to be Post- 
master General by President Nixon on 
January 20, 1969, and his nomination 
was confirmed on that same date. Even 
before he was sworn in as Postmaster 
General “Red” Blount had begun a very 
meticulous and thorough study of the 
operations of our postal system. When 
he appeared before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service for 
his nomination hearing, he exhibited a 
very impressive understanding of our 
postal problems and a dedication to im- 
proving them. 

During the past 2% years his mark 
on our country’s postal system has be- 
come indelible. He has instituted many 
momentous changes for the betterment 
of postal operations. First, on his rec- 
ommendation, Congress removed the 
requirement for Senate confirmation of 
nominations of postmasters, thus elim- 
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inating political considerations in their 
selection. 

Then, with President Nixon’s full sup- 
port, Postmaster General Blount rec- 
ommended landmark legislation to es- 
tablish the new U.S. Postal Service as 
an independent Federal agency. This 
legislation also removed the Postmaster 
General from the President’s Cabinet. 
Congress gave detailed consideration to 
this proposal and on August 12, 1969, 
after over a year of very difficult and 
highly controversial committee, floor, 
and conference action, the Postal Reor- 
genization Act finally became law. 

The new Postal Service is indeed a 
credit to the hard work and dedicated 
efforts of Postmaster General Blount in 
his determination to achieve for all 
Americans a postal system removed from 
the spoils of party politics and to im- 
prove the transportation of the mail to 
every Village, city, and State of our great 
country. 

The tasks undertaken by Postmaster 
General Blount during his tenure as 
head of our postal system have been 
awesome and he has succeeded in many 
of them. He has faced much opposition 
from many sides in attempting to im- 
plement the reforms he felt essential to 
improving the delivery of our mail. He 
has succeeded where many of his prede- 
cessors failed. 

Although many things still remain to 
be done in the Postal Service, Postmas- 
ter General Red Blount has left a fine 
legacy to his successors. 

I deeply regret that “Red” Blount has 
deceided to retire as Postmaster Gen- 
eral. But before he retires, I wish to ex- 
press to him my heartfelt thanks for a 
job well done. 

I am confident that all Americans 
join me in this expression of thanks 
and in wishing him well. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick). In accordance with the pre- 
vious order, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which the 
clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

H.R. 9910, an Act to amend the Foreign 


Assistance Act of 1961, and for other 
purposes, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 


the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
SYMINGTON). 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
time be charged equally against both 
sides. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

[No, 277 Leg.] 


Fulbright 
Griffin 
Mansfield 
Burdick McIntyre 
Byrd, W. Va. Metcalf 
Cotton Scott 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the presence of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After some delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 

Aiken Eastland 
Alloit Eliender 
Anderson Ervin 
Bayh Fannin 
Beall Fong 
Bellmon Goldwater 
Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Byrd, Va. 

Cannon 


Spong 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Young 


Buckley 


Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Wiliams 


Humphrey 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 


Dominick 
Eagleton Mondale 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GAMBRELL) , the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harrıs), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie) are necessarily absent. 
Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart), and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) are 
necessarily absent. 
The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MonptT) is absent because of illness. 
The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THuURMOND) is absent on official business. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). A quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 


passed the bill (H.R. 11423) to extend the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act un- 
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til January 31, 1972, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing amendment be laid aside temporarily 
until a later time during the day and 
that in its place the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. BucKLEY) may 
be recognized to offer his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The Senator from New 
York is recognized. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9910) to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO, 536 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 536 and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 29, line 22, after “Sec. 108.”, in- 
sert the subsection designation “(a)”. 

On page 31, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following new subsection: 

“(b) The Congress strongly urges the Pres- 
ident to undertake such negotiations as may 
be necessary to implement the portion of 
the recommendations of the Report of the 
President’s Commission for the Observance 
of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Unit- 
ed Nations (‘Lodge Commission’) which pro- 
poses that the portion of the regular assessed 
costs to be paid by the United States to 
the United Nations be reduced so that the 
United States is assessed in each year not 
more than 25 per centum of such costs as- 
sessed all members of the United Nations for 
that year. 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I. do 
not think this is a very complicated 
amendment. What it does in effect is to 
have Congress endorse the recommenda- 
tion of the Lodge Commission report, 
the report of the President’s Commission 
for the Observance of the 25th Anni- 
versary of the United Nations, in which 
the members of the commission went 
to considerable pain to point out that 
there is too large a financial dependence 
in the United Nations on the United 
States and that this is unhealthy for 
the world body and unhealthy for the 
United States. 

The Commission report urged there- 
fore, that working within the United 
Nations, we negotiate a ceiling on the 
amount of our contribution, which cur- 
rently stands at 31.5 percent. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, would 
the Senator oblige me by including my 
name as a cosponsor of the amendment? 
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Mr. BUCKLEY. I would be delighted 
to do so. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore) be listed 
as a cosponsor of my amendment No. 
536. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, this is 
a very simple proposal. We urge that 
negotiations be initiated within the 
United Nations so that the mandatory 
assessment of the United States may be 
reduced to not higher than 25 percent. 

Given the number of the countries 
now in the world body, given the fact 
that other countries have gained in 
prosperity and economic potential, and 
given the fact that the total mandatory 
costs of the United Nations are low 
enough so that they could be more 
equitably shared by the world commun- 
ity, I urge that the Senate adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
certainly favor the Senator’s amend- 
ment. It is part of the Lodge Commission 
report. 

There are many reasons why we should 
reassess our role in the U.N. But I do not 
want this to be understood as a reaction 
to the recent vote in the United Nations. 
This is a recommendation that was in 
the Lodge Commission report long be- 
fore the United Nations vote. 

The amendment is sound. I shall sup- 
port it and vote for it. I will be happy 
to take it to conference. Does the Senator 
wish a rollcall or voice vote? I am per- 
fectly willing to take the matter to con- 
ference. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that the chairman of the com- 
mittee has also endorsed the proposal. 
I believe the entire membership of the 
Senate feels that the time has come for 
a more realistic sharing of the burden. 

Mr. President, before action on the 
amendment, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the name of the junior Senator 
from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) listed as a 
cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I see the ob- 
jective of the amendment, and I am in 
great sympathy with the objective. How- 
ever, I wonder if it is realized that the 
assessments now are based on a for- 
mula reflecting relative gross national 
product and the national income of 
countries. 

If we agree to the amendment, we 
would be saying that maybe we should 
have a different formula adopted in- 
stead of saying that, unilaterally, the 
United States wants better treatment 
under the present formula than other 
nations. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. That is a correct state- 
ment. It is quite clear within the report 
that we would be working within the 
United Nations and urging a shift in the 
formula that would lessen the burden 
unilaterally borne by the United States. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I have had 
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continuing problems with the extent of 
our Government’s financial participation 
in the United Nations. I heartily agree 
that the time is ripe for a critical re- 
evaluation of our U.N. spending, and I 
strongly support the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from New York. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, let the 
record show that the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, let the 
record show that the junior Senator from 
Alaska voted in the negative. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, let the 
record show that the junior Senator from 
Delaware voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, let the rec- 
ord show that the senior Senator from 
North Carolina voted in the affirmative. 

AMENDMENT NO, 554 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. It is my amendment on uni- 
versality in U.N. membership. It was 
submitted yesterday and is not printed by 
the Printing Office as yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

TITLE V—UNIVERSALITY IN UNITED 

NATIONS MEMBERSHIP 

Sec. 501. The Congress hereby finds that 
to achieve universality of membership in the 
United Nations would significantly enhance 
the ability of that body to preserve inter- 
national peace and to carry out its other re- 
sponsibilities for promoting and maintaining 
world cooperation as set forth in the United 
Nations Charter. Therefore, to that end, it 
is the sense of the Congress that it should 
be the policy of the United States actively 
to support the admission to membership in 
the United Nations of the Republic of China, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, the German 
Democratic Republic, the Republic of Korea, 
the People’s Democratic Republic of Korea, 
the Republic of Vietnam, and the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself as much time as I shall require to 
explain the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I would 
hope that the chairman of the com- 
mittee would look upon this amendment 
favorably. 

The crux of the disappointment and 
the disagreement that exists in the 
United Nations, as I see it, is the fact 
that the Island of Taiwan, the Republic 
of China, numbering 14 million or more 
people, should, because of its very num- 
ber, occupy a seat in the United Na- 
tions. The action of the United Nations 
in expelling a nation with that many peo- 
ple was intransigent. There are nations 
who are members of the United Nations 
and have a smaller number of people. 
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Yet those nations were voting on the 
expulsion of Taiwan. 

The whole theory behind the amend- 
ment is the theory of universality; that 
is, that if we are going to have a union 
of nations of the world, all nations of 
the world should be able to have mem- 
bership in the organization. 

In fact, there is the example of a 
twenty-year effort by this nation not to 
permit the Peoples’ Republic of China 
to have membership, and this laid the 
groundwork for the rejection of our for- 
eign policy in the United Nations this 
week, I personally feel from my visits to 
Europe, which have not been as exten- 
sive as the visits of many other members 
of this body, that the heart of the diffi- 
culties we have in Europe is the fact that 
we have an East Germany and a West 
Germany, and we choose not to recognize 
East Germany. This has been responsible 
for their intransigence. 

Were they to be admitted we might lay 
a real foundation for peace in Europe. 
We have the same situation in connec- 
tion with Korea, and in Vietnam. In 
1957 Khrushchev suggested that we have 
North and South Vietnam in the United 
Nations. Could anyone doubt that had 
both North Vietnam and South Vietnam 
been admitted to the United Nations in 
1957 we would not have the difficulties 
we have today? 

So all of these situations have arisen 
because we have been party with others 
not to allow universality, which means 
to get everybody in that organization, 
friend or foe, because in that way we 
stand a better chance to resolve the dif- 
ficulties, since there would then be a bet- 
ter chance to face each other across 
desks rather than across barricades and 
border lines. 

The amendment is not very long and 
I would like to read it for the Senate. I 
believe it goes to the heart of our world 
difficulties. I think this body aspires to 
this principle. The reaction we have seen 
all this week results from the fact that 
the Republic of China was expelled. I 
think my amendment solves that prob- 
lem in a constructive fashion. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the purpose of the 
amendment of the Senator from Alaska 
that East Germany be admitted to the 
United Nations as a sovereign govern- 
ment? 

Mr. GRAVEL. That would be the end 
result of it, yes; as a policy decision it 
would be an end goal. I will read the 
amendment so that it will be clear. The 
amendment would add a new section, 
which would state: 

TITLE V—UNIVERSALITY IN UNITED NA- 
TIONS MEMBERSHIP 

Sec. 501. The Congress hereby finds that to 
achieve universality of membership in the 
United Nations would significantly enhance 
the ability of that body to preserve interna- 
tional peace and to carry out its other re- 
sponsibilities for promoting and maintaining 
world cooperation as set forth in the United 
Nations Charter. Therefore, to that end, it is 
the sense of the Congress that it should be 
the policy of the United States actively to 
support the admission to membership in the 


United Nations of the Republic of China, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the German 
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Democratic Republic, the Republic of Korea, 
the People’s Democratic Republic of Korea, 
the Republic of Vietnam, and the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam. 


That covers the waterfront. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, would the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. I completely agree with the 
Senator about the objective of universal- 
ity. This is an objective that many of us 
have had for the last 10 years. I think 
it was Pope Paul, when he visited the 
United Nations in 1964 or 1965, who un- 
derlined that same point. 

But I think the Senator is incorrect 
in talking about the origin of the United 
Nations or the philosophy behind the 
United Nations or being based on univer- 
sality. I had the good fortune to partici- 
pate in the birth of the United Nations at 
San Francisco. At that time the philoso- 
phy of the United Nations was that it 
was a combination of the winners of the 
war. Then, later we let in the neutrals. 
But the idea of universality is a growth, 
a development, and a change from the 
original genesis of the United Nations. 
The record should show this fact clearly. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I would be happy to ac- 
cept that explanation based on the 
knowledge of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. This would represent a new level 
of maturity, not only in the world, but 
in this Government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think perhaps this 
should be a separate resolution. 

I can think of another country the Sen- 
ator did not mention, Outer Mongolia. 
The Senator overlooked mentioning that 
country and at one time we were about to 
establish diplomatic relations with it. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. PELL. It is already a member of 
the United Nations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. I was referring 
to our recognizing it. We were about to 
recognize it and send an ambassador 
there but some difficulty developed. 

I hesitate to accept this amendment 
without hearings and without consulta- 
tion with the administration. In princi- 
ple I favor the idea. But I do hesitate to 
accept it on this bill, which is already 
complicated enough with irrelevant mat- 
ters and we will probably have more of 
them. I hesitate to do it without the mat- 
ter having been examined by the commit- 
tee or having had the advice of the ad- 
ministration. I do not know what the 
status is of any negotiations with regard 
to North Korea and East Germany and 
the others. Obviously, with the state of 
war that exists between us and North 
Vietnam it would be impractical to do 
anything about that at this time. 

I do not feel justified in taking this 
amendment although I agree with the 
principle and feel we need to move in 
this direction. I hate to put on this ad- 
ditional matter when it has not been con- 
sidered by the committee. 

I would like to suggest that it be sub- 
mitted in the form of a resolution to the 
committee, and I can assure the Senator 
it will receive consideration. Personally, 
at the moment, I would be inclined to 
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support it. This has become kind of a 
Christmas tree bill already. A lot of 
things have been put on it that have not 
been given a great deal of attention. The 
first amendment, the one offered by the 
Senator from Vermont, dealt in a limited 
degree with an item on which no hear- 
ings were held. 

I hope the Senator from Alaska will 
not press his amendment. I do not feel 
I can accept it at this time, although I 
favor the principle. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Does the Senator have 
an amendment pending at the desk? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The reason I ask the 
question is that I went to the desk to 
look at the amendment, and there is no 
amendment at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). The Chair has not received a 
copy of the amendment. The Chair un- 
derstands the Printing Office is delayed. 

Mr. GRAVEL. The Printing Office has 
a copy of it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That does not help the 
Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Alaska send a copy of the 
amendment to the desk? 

Mr. GRAVEL. This is the only copy I 
have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The amendment was read as follows: 
TITLE V—UNIVERSALITY IN UNITED 
NATIONS MEMBERSHIP 

Sec. 501. The Congress hereby finds that to 
achieve universality of membership in the 
United Nations would significantly enhance 
the ability of that body to preserve interna- 
tional peace and to carry out its other re- 
sponsibilities for promoting and maintaining 
world cooperation as set forth in the United 
Nations Charter. Therefore, to that end, it is 
the sense of the Congress that it should be 
the policy of the United States actively to 
support the admission to membership in the 
United Nations of the Republic of China, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the German 
Democratic Republic, the Republic of Ko 
rea, the People’s Democratic Republic ot 
Korea, the Republic of Vietnam, and the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 


Mr. GRAVEL. That is my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the Senator from Alaska’s yielding. 

On first impression, after listening to 
the amendment being read for the first 
time, I must agree with the comments of 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. He indicated 
that this is the kind of proposal which 
should be put in resolution form and 
should at least have the benefit of hear- 
ings before the committee having juris- 
diction. I do not know whether I would 
be for the proposal or against it, if it 
were reported by the committee. But at 
least I would hope that the Senate at this 
time would not take action without giv- 
ing the Foreign Relations Committee the 
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opportunity to study it and have hear- 
ings. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, let me 
first say to the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee that I 
certainly would not be averse to that, be- 
cause I think it would probably be a most 
fundamental act in the developing ma- 
turity of the United States to present the 
resolution to the committee. However, 
before agreeing to that, I just wonder if 
the amendment could be accepted if the 
language were modified to take out the 
specific countries in question? I go to the 
middle of the paragraph where it says— 

Therefore, to that end, it is the sense of 
Congress that it should be the policy of the 
United States actively to support admission 
of all nations not yet members. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Again, I have the 
same feeling about it. In addition to the 
States the Senator mentioned, none of 
which are what we refer to as mini- 
States, there are a number of these so- 
called mini-States which present a very 
difficult problem. I think it is a matter 
that deserves attention. I can assure the 
Senator the committee will be glad to 
hold hearings on such a resolution. 

Taking North Vietnam, for example, 
while we are at war with her—and ob- 
vicusly it is an important state. What is 
going to be our policy? But to take in 
every little, tiny state of 100,000 or less 
that is something else again. I do not 
like to mention some of the little islands, 
but some of them are now requesting 
admission, Are we going to say that we 
want every one of them as full-fledged 
members in the United Nations? I think 
we have probably gone too far. I just do 
not think it is wise to do it without 
hearings. 

I would agree with what the Senator 
said on the report of the President’s 
Commission. Let me read one paragraph: 

All governments of the world should have 
access to the United Nations; and every state, 
no matter how small, should benefit from 
the work of the Organization to maintain 
international security and to advance the 
economic and social well-being of mankind. 
But access to those benefits does not neces- 
sarily require membership with voting rights 
in the Organization. Some small states, with 
a limited capacity to meet the obligations 
of the UN, would be better served by an 
associate status. 


My reason for reading this is to point 
out that the matter is under considera- 
tion. I do not know if the administration 
has reached a decision on it. I favor the 
idea suggested by the amendment, but 
whom are we going to let in there? There 
should be some limit, at least, to full 
membership. The states the Senator men- 
tions do not address the issue fully. 

I would still recommend strongly that 
the Senator not press the amendment, 
but present it as a resolution to be con- 
sidered £t the proper time by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think there are some 
elements of this proposal with which I 
agree, but I want to say to the Senator 
from Alaska that the statements made by 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee are very apt in this situation. 
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This matter has been the subject of dis- 
cussion in the U.N. and the Department 
of State for a long time, and in addition 
to what. connections I have had with the 
U.N., I have had occasion to discuss it in 
connection with the Interparliamentary 
Union. 

The question of universality is one of 
the most complex and difficult ones that 
we could possibly get into. On the sur- 
face, saying that we want every country 
to be a part of the United Nations sounds 
very great and sounds very wonderful, 
but as the chairman has just pointed 
out, it is an extremely complex question. 
As a matter of fact, when one looks at 
the influx of new countries into the U.N. 
in the last few years, it is not very dif- 
ficult to see countries that have actually 
denuded themselves of their best govern- 
mental talent in order to staff the U.N. 
talent that ought to have been used and 
ought to at this time be used in their own 
countries. 

I do not have specific cases, and per- 
haps it might not be too well to comment 
on specific cases, but this is true and has 
been true in the past. 

I would hope the Senator from Alaska 
would offer the proposal in the form of a 
resolution and let the Foreign Relations 
Committee work its will on it, because I 
think the chairman has stated and rec- 
ognizes the extreme complexity and dif- 
ficulties involved in this question. It is 
not something we should decide here to- 
day on the basis of an amendment, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I think 
these suggestions certainly should be well 
received, and in light of those sugges- 
tions and certainly because of my re- 
spect for the chairman of the commit- 
tee, I would hope we could have early 
hearings on this subject, which I think 
is very fundamental. 

As the chairman appreciates, I did 
mention specific countries because these 
countries are at the heart-throb of the 
problem today. The chairman mentioned 
the fact that we are at war with North 
Vietnam. That is a different point in it- 
self. I am ready to introduce a declara- 
tion of war resolution so we can dot the 
“i.” That point was considered with re- 
spect to the draft, and it was dodged, 
and I think erroneously so, because I 
think we are in a no man’s land now. 
I think it is evidence of a lack of candor 
on the part of Congress and a desire not 
to face up to the situation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with much 
of what the Senator has said, but we 
lost a motion yesterday in the direction 
of ending the war. The Senator knows 
what the situation is. It was by one vote, 
really, on the critical vote. But I do not 
think that we can do any more in this 
bill than that. We still have a test com- 
ing up on the Mansfield amendment. So 
there will be one more vote. We will see 
what the sentiment of the Senate is at 
that time. I do not want to declare war— 
I want to declare peace at this time. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, in view of 
this colloquy, I withdraw my amendment 
at this time, and I thank my colleagues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Brock), and the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin), I offer an 
amendment, which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 39 strike subsection (w) on lines 
9 through 21, and renumber subsections ac- 
cordingly. 


The language sought to be stricken is 
as follows: 

(w) No assistance shall be furnished under 
this Act, and no sales shall be made under 
the Foreign Military Sales Act, to Greece. 
This restriction may be waived when the 
President finds that overriding requirements 
of the national security of the United States 
justify such a waiver and promptly reports 
such finding to the Congress in writing, to- 
gether with his reasons for such finding. 
Notwithstanding the preceding sentence, in 
no event shall the aggregate amount of (1) 
assistance furnished to Greece under this 
Act, and (2) sales made to Greece under the 
Foreign Military Sales Act, in any fiscal year, 
exceed the aggregate amount expended for 
such assistance and such sales for the fiscal 
year 1971. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require, but first 
I yield to the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator from Alabama. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY CON- 
FERRED BY THE EXPORT ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ACT OF 1969 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
SPARKMAN) , I ask the Chair to lay before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 167. 

The Presiding Officer laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 167) to extend the authority 
conferred by the Export Administration 
Act of 1969, which was to strike out 
lines 7 through 9, inclusive. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am advised that this matter has 
been cleared with the minority, and on 
behalf of the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
SPARKMAN) I move that the Senate agree 
to the amendment of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9910) to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

The amendment which has been sub- 
mitted is submitted for myself and for 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
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see (Mr. Brock), the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), and 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. ERVIN). 

The amendment is quite simple. All it 
would do is knock out subsection (w) of 
section 301 of the bill. This is the sub- 
section that prohibits any military as- 
sistance to the country of Greece. 

Mr. President, the United States has 
been most generous to foreign nations. 
This bill contains authorization for more 
than $3 billion. It was developed in de- 
bate yesterday that contained in the bill 
is authorization for appropriation of 
some $1.4 billion to countries which voted 
against the United States in the recent 
vote in the United Nations. Counting the 
nations that abstained in that vote, there 
is contained in the bill authorization for 
the appropriation of some $2.3 billion to 
nations that did not show any friendship 
for the United States. 

There were two votes in the United 
Nations. The critical vote was the close 
vote on the question of whether the ex- 
pulsion of Nationalist China should be 
considered an important question—and 
how much more important could a ques- 
tion be than on expelling a member? But 
on the question of whether that ques- 
tion would be an important question, 
requiring a two-thirds vote, or whether 
it would require only a majority vote, 
that being the critical question, there 
were 55 votes cast in favor of declaring 
that question an important question. 
Greece was in that number. There were 
59 member nations opposed. But on this 
critical vote, Greece stood by the United 
States, whereas nations to which the 
United States is proposing to give more 
than $2 billion under this bill either 
voted against the U.S. position or ab- 
stained from voting. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Just to complete the 
record, Greece abstained on the Albanian 
resolution, which resulted in the seating 
of Communist China. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would say she took 
an equivocal position; she voted with us 
once, but refused to vote with us on the 
final vote which resulted in the unseat- 
ing of Nationalist China. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is not contrary to 
anything the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama has stated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I know; I am just 
completing the record. 

Mr. ALLEN. I stated that on the criti- 
cal question, the vote was 59 to 55. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLEN, On the vote which re- 
sulted in the seating of Red China, the 
vote was a topheavy 76 to 35 in favor 
of the Albanian resolution. Greece did 
abstain on that vote. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this time to have printed in the 
REcorRD as a part of my remarks a roll- 
call tally as published in the New York 
Times on the two votes in the United 
Nations. 

There being no objection, the tally 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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U.N. ROLLCALLS ON CHINA 

Unrrep Nations, N.Y., October 25.—Follow- 
ing are two rolicall votes taken in the Gen- 
eral Assembly tonight on seating Communist 
China and expelling Nationalist China. 

ON TWO-THIRDS REQUIREMENT 

Resolution declaring the expulsion of Na- 
tionalist China an “important matter” and 
thus requiring a two-thirds vote rather than 
a simple majority for passage. 

In favor—55 

Argentina, Australia, Bahrain, Barbados, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Cambodia, Cent. Afr. Repub. 
Chad, China, Colombia, Congo (Kinsh.), 
Costa Rica, Dahomey, Dominican Rep., El 
Salvador, Fiji, Gabon, Gambia. 

Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Indonesia, Israel, Ivory Coast, Ja- 
maica, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, Lesotho, Li- 
beria, Luxembourg, Madagascar, Malawi, 
Mauritius, Mexico. 

New Zealand, Nicaragua, Niger, Panama, 
Paraguay, Philippines, Portugal, Rwanda, 
Saudi Arabia, South Africa, Spain, Swazi- 
land, Thailand, United States, Upper Volta, 
Uruguay, Venezuela. 

Opposed—59 

Afghanistan, Albania, Algeria, Bhutan, 
Britain, Bulgaria, Burma, Burundi, Byelo- 
russia, Cameroon, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
Congo (Brazza.), Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, Egypt. 

Equatorial Guinea, Ethiopia, Finland, 
France, Guinea, Guyana, Hungary, Iceland, 
India, Iraq, Ireland, Kenya, Kuwait, Libya, 
Malaysia, Mali, Mauritania, Mongolia, Nepal, 
Nigeria. 

Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Poland, Rumania, 
Sierra Leone, Singapore, Somalia, So. Yemen, 
Soviet Union, Sudan, Sweden, Syria, Tan- 
zania, Trinidad-Tobago, Uganda, Ukraine, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia, Zambia. 

Abstentions—15 

Austria, Belgium, Botswana, Cyprus, Iran, 
Italy, Laos, Malta, Morocco, Netherlands, 
Qatar, Senegal, Togo, Tunisia, Turkey. 


Absent 
Maldives, Oman. 
ON SEATING PEKING 


Resolution to seat Communist China and 
expel Nationalist China. 

In favor—76 

Afghanistan, Albania, Algeria, Australia, 
Belgium, Bhutan, Botswana, Bulgaria, Bur- 
ma, Burundi, Byelorussia, Cameroon, Cana- 
da, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, Egypt, Eq. Guinea, Ethiopia, 
Finland, France, Ghana, Guinea. 

Guyana, Hungary, Iceland, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Kenya, Kuwait, 
Laos. 

Libya, Malaysia, Mali, Mauritania, Mexico, 
Mongolia, Morocco, Nepal, Netherlands, Ni- 
geria, Norway, Pakistan, Congo (Brazza), 
Peru. 

Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Rwanda, Sen- 
egal, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Somalia, 
Southern Yemen, Soviet Union, Sudan, 
Sweden, 

Syria, Tanzania, Togo, Trinidad-Tobago, 
Tunisia, Turkey, Uganda, Ukraine, Britain, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia, Zambia. 

Opposed—35 

Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Cambodia, Cent. 
Afr. Republic, Congo (Kinsh.), Costa Rica, 
Dahomey, Dominican Rep., El Salvador, Ga- 
bon. 

Gambia, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Ivory Coast, Japan, Lesotho, Liberia, Mada- 
gascar, Malawi, Malta, New Zealand. 

Nicaragua, Niger, Paraguay, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, South Africa, Swaziland, 
United States, Upper Volta, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela. 
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Abstentions—17 
Argentina, Bahrain, Barbados, Colombia, 
Cyprus, Fiji, Greece, Indonesia, Jamaica, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Mauritius, 
Panama, Qatar, Spain, Thailand. 


Absent—3 
China, Maldives, Oman. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I am 
strongly opposed to undermining the de- 
terrent effect of the NATO Alliance as I 
believe all realists should be. Yet, sec- 
tion 301 of H.R. 9910, the pending 
amendment to the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 provides as follows: 

Sec. 301 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, relating to prohibitions against fur- 
nishing assistance, is further amended by 
adding after subsection (v), as added by 
section 104(b) of this Act, the following new 
subsections: 

“(w) No assistance shall be furnished un- 
der this Act, and no sales shall be made un- 
der the Foreign Military Sales Act, to Greece. 
This restriction may be waived when the 
President finds that overriding requirements 
of the national security of the United States 
justify such a waiver and promptly reports 
such findings to the Congress in writing, 
together with his reasons for such finding. 
Notwithstanding the preceding sentence, in 
no event shall the aggregate amount of (1) 
assistance furnished to Greece under this 
Act, and (2) sales made to Greece under the 
Foreign Military Sales Act, in any fiscal year, 
exceed the aggregate amount expended for 
such assistance and such sales for the fiscal 
year 1971.” 


Those who would have us cut off aid 
to the Greek nation have dressed their 
arguments in the respectable cloak of 
democracy. Never mind the fact that 
some of those who would have us 
abandon Greece, a NATO ally, are pro- 
ponents of increased aid to Communist 
nations. With respect to Greece, their 
argument is that the present Greek 
Government las not implemented demo- 
cratic reforms, so the United States 
should immediately discontinue its 
support. 

Since Greece is a NATO ally what ef- 
fect would our unilateral abandonment 
of our ally have upon the NATO Treaty? 
There are 15-member nations and each 
seeks to promote stability in the North 
Atlantic area by means of collective de- 
fense. Article 3 provides: 

In order more effectively to achieve the ob- 
jectives of this Treaty, the Parties, separately 
and jointly, by means of continuous and ef- 
fective self-help and mutual aid, will main- 
tain and develop their individual and collec- 
tive capacity to resist armed attack. 


And, article 4 provides: 

The Parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack, 
against them all, and consequently they 
agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, 
each of them . . . will assist the Party or 
Parties so attacked by taking forthwith, 
individually and in concert with the other 
Parties, such action as it deems necessary, 
including the use of armed force, to restore 
and maintain the security of the North At- 
lantic area. 


Mr. President, let us remember Greece 
no longer receives economic aid from us 
such as might be expected under terms 
of the treaty. Now we are urged to take 
an additional step and deprive our ally 
of military hardware and military sup- 
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port to enable the nation to fulfill its 
military obligations under the treaty, I 
had thought that only Communist na- 
tions wanted to weaken and destroy the 
NATO alliance. 

Mr. President I am concerned by what 
appears to me to be a cynical attitude 
reflected in the proposal to deprive 
Greece of military aid. 

I might say, Mr. President, that knock- 
ing this subsection out of the bill does 
not appropriate any amount to the Greek 
nation; it merely provides a general au- 
thorization to come in under the general 
terms of the bill, to be eligible for inclu- 
sion in the appropriations bill when it is 
finally before the Senate. 

Bear in mind that an armed attack 
upon any of the 15-member nations 
means an attack “on the forces, vessels, 
or aircraft of any of the parties.” Let us 
assume such an attack upon the United 
States should we decide to abandon 
Greece. Would Greece be better able to 
help defend us or less able to help us? 
The answer to that question is obvious. 
But the answer to the question of why 
Members of Congress would want delib- 
erately to weaken a defensive ally is far 
less obvious, for surely this is the object 
of Russia and the Warsaw Pact nations. 

Furthermore, suppose we go ahead and 
cut off aid. Is it conceivable that the 
Greek Government would take the posi- 
tion that we had defaulted on our Treaty 
obligation to provide economic and mili- 
tary aid? Or would Greece at some later 
time accept military assistance from us 
in a time of our own crisis? Why should 
that nation provide troops, port facili- 
ties, air bases, and lay bare its territory to 
possible retaliation to help us at a time 
when we most needed help if we deprive 
it of the means to better defend itself 
and other NATO nations in times of 
peace? 

In other words, what nation, having 
been denied military assistance to help 
maintain the peace will accept such as- 
sistance to help us fight a war after an 
attack has already been launched? 

Mr. President, I think it is dangerous 

nonsense to assume that Greece would 
participate in any such arrangement. I 
know of no better way to alienate all 
NATO allies than for us to make eco- 
nomic and military assistance contingent 
on vagaries of congressional attitudes 
with respect to political qualifications for 
military assistance under terms of the 
NATO Treaty. So, before commenting on 
the military aspects of the question, let us 
examine some of the political implica- 
tions inherent in section 301 now under 
consideration. 
* All sorts of limitations and exclusions 
have been written into various forms of 
foreign aid—limitations relating to the 
use of funds; exclusions in the form of 
retaliation in some instances; and limita- 
tions in the form of divesting contingen- 
cies in still other cases—all designed to 
influence recipient governments in a par- 
ticular manner. I agree that it is proper 
for Congress to impose limitations and 
restrictions in some cases. 

However, it is disturbing when exclu- 
sions on military assistance are made to 
apply to nations which are committed to 
help defend the United States in the 
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event of an attack because the effect is 
to undermine the capability of the na- 
tions involved to fulfill defensive obli- 
gations. 

Furthermore, it is cause for concern 
when Congress undertakes to make mili- 
tary assistance to our allies contingent on 
our supposed right to dictate to them in 
matters relating to internal political pol- 
icies. Yet, proponents of the “abandon 
Greece” policy are undertaking to do just 
that. A word or two on this aspect of the 
question might be useful. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to dis- 
cuss in detail the political situation in 
Greece—but it is necessary to illustrate 
the consequences of the loss of Greece as 
a NATO ally either by weakening her de- 
fensive potential as proposed by this 
measure or by encouraging political in- 
stability which might result in that na- 
tion withdrawing from NATO. 

As political background information, 
let me quote remarks made by the dis- 
tinguished Representative from Califor- 
nia, Mr. Hanna, during the course of de- 
bates in the House on this provision of 
H.R. 9910. 


In the country of Greece the true and 
operative facts are that it is a fractionalized 
and a factionalized country. It has a long 
history of this. It makes democracy under 
our definitions very, very difficult in prac- 
tical operation. There has been a history of 
400 years of Turkish occupation in Greece. 
Prior to that Greeks were always citizens of 
their city before they were citizens of their 
country. And it has given them a base, com- 
ing into this century, of a fractionalized 
country—and they operate with factions. So 
that when you come to an election, for in- 
stance, they have multiple parties—six or 
eight—none of whom can form a govern- 
ment. So what happens is that when you 
finish with an election where a man from 
one area has been elected from one party 
and he goes to the capital, he starts to wheel 
and deal with the power that his people be- 
stowed on him, because his party cannot form 
a government, nor can anybody else. Repre- 
sentatives are bought off to form whatever 
government makes the best bid and he re- 
mains at bid all the time to a new govern- 
ment with a higher offer which might take 
over. 


Mr. President, in the light of this back- 
ground, the remarks made in the course 
of debates by the distinguished Repre- 
sentative from Illinois, Mr. Pucinsk1, 
take on added significance: 

I was in Greece 3 weeks after the present 
Government took over. I took with me our 
American Consul, because I wanted to rely 
on his translations. There is no question that 
on April 21, 1967, Greece was on the verge 
of complete chaos and of falling into Com- 
munist hands. The Government of Greece 
was in a state of complete shambles and ripe 
for a Communist takeover. 

I personally talked to the late Premier of 
Greece, George Papandreou. One Sunday 
afternoon I visited with him in his villa. We 
spoke in English, because he spoke a halting 
English, and I asked Mr. Papandreou whether 
or not he could have won enough votes in the 
May election to form a government. He said, 
“No, I would not. I would need 30 additional 
votes, and I would have to get them from 
the Communists.” 

I was moved by Mr. Papandreou's complete 
frankness but had no reason to doubt his 
sincerity. 

He spoke slowly and deliberately and made 
it very clear he was willing to form a coali- 
tion in order to return to power as head of 
the government, 
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I said, “From the Communists?” He said: 
“Yes.” I said, “What woud be the price you 
would have to pay?” 

He said, “Taking Greece out of NATO.” 

I asked: “Would you be willing to take 
Greece out of NATO?” 

He said, “Yes, that is right.” 


Mr. President, who among those who 
insist on our brand of Democracy for 
Greece as a qualification for economic 
and military assistance are prepared to 
say that Greece would not again fall into 
chaos and return to the verge of falling 
into Communist hands? But those who 
are prepared to risk this possibility are 
willing to repudiate our NATO obliga- 
tions with all the risks and potential for 
danger that lies in this course of action. 

Now, Mr. President, let us consider 
the military risks involved. For this pur- 
pose, I call attention to the testimony of 
Gen. Andrew J. Goodpaster, U.S. Army, 
Commander in Chief, U.S. European 
Command, given during hearings held 
on H.R. 9910, by the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. Because of the brevity 
of the illustrative remarks, I will quote: 

Both Greece and Turkey must depend upon 
allied help to enable them to finance even 
their minimum defense requirements; and 
without that assistance, their forces would 
deteriorate. The NATO community has been 
asked to help, and some assistance has been 
provided. However, Greece and Turkey re- 
main primarily dependent upon the United 
States for what military assistance they re- 
quire... . 

‘The grant aid program for Greece will pro- 
vide for priority force modernization and 
some essential training, as well as operating 
and maintenance support. Modernization 
items include helicopters, armored vehicles, 
ammunition, engineer and communications 
equipment, and modifications for MAP-pro- 
vided aircraft. We believe that destroyer 
modernization can be accomplished by the 
application of retiring U.S. Navy ships and 
can be financed within the Greek defense 
budget. 

To make it possible for the Greek Govern- 
ment to purchase other essential defense 
articles and services that will not otherwise 
be available within Greek resources—even 
if augmented by grant military assistance 
from the United States and other nations— 
we have forecast a modest amount of credit 
for Foreign Military Sales in FY 72. 


But all of that would be wiped out by 
the section that is now sought to be 
eliminated. 

A request for authorization of those funds 
is included in the legislation before the 
Committee. 

The Greeks are making substantial—and 
successful—efforts to help themselves, but 
they cannot yet stand alone. In my opinion, 
Greece’s firm commitment to NATO, plus 
the military facilities the Greek Government 
makes available to U.S. forces, fully justifies 
continuance of our aid in the modest 
amounts proposed. 


Mr. President, with more specific ref- 
erence to consequences of abandoning 
Greece, let me quote the following ques- 
tion posed by the distinguished chairman 
of the committee and the reply by Gen- 
eral Goodpaster: 

General, for several years it has been no 
secret that many members of this commit- 
tee have been disturbed about the politi- 
cal situation in Greece. Would you spell out 
for the record what would be the military 
and political effect if the United States were 
to discontinue all military assistance to 
Greece? 
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General GOODPASTER. First, the direct mili- 
tary effects. 

As I indicated in my statement, there 
would be a deterioration in the military ef- 
fectiveness of the Greek forces, in my opin- 
ion. Much of their equipment came originally 
from the United States, and it is maintained 
with spare parts that are provided by the 
United States. 

In addition, the situation does not remain 
static and it is necessary progressively to 
modernize those forces as equipment wears 
out, or to keep pace with the progress of 
technology on the other side as reflected in 
their materiel, equipment, tanks, planes, and 
so forth. 

So what you would see on the military 
side would be a progressive deterioration of 
their armed forces. 

Now beyond that, Greece and Turkey are 
in a geographical position to dominate the 
Bosporus and the Dardanelles, and thereby 
control access to the Mediterranean from the 
Black Sea. 

The Greeks are members of NATO, and 
they participate in the NATO integrated 
military structure. They are allies, and a 
consequence of this would undoubtedly be 
the loss of the solidarity and cooperation 
which now provides a basis for joint action 
and a joint defensive posture. 

I think that is enough to outline the prin- 
cipal consequences, 

Let me just add the one further point, that 
the utilization on a joint or collective basis 
of naval and air bases that exist in Greece is 
very important to the maintenance of the 
American military capability in the eastern 
Mediterranean area. 

When you put all of that together, I think 
you would see a major transformation in the 
strategic situation in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and this would be a transformation 
that would be seriously adverse, I believe, to 
the common security interest and to the 
security interest of the United States. 

How far the process of deterioration and 
disintegration would proceed, no one can say, 
but I believe that the causes for a complete 
breaking apart of the collective security 
arrangement would have been introduced by 
an action of that kind, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. President, it would serve little pur- 
pose to repeat the documented history 
which led to the establishment of the 
present Greek Government. Proponents 
and opponents of aid to Greece alike un- 
derstand that the present Government 
came into power because the Commu- 
nists were about to take over. That point 
is well understood. 

The issue is and must be, therefore, 
whether it is in the self-interest of the 
United States to assist Greece in pro- 
tecting our sphere of influence in that 
part of the world. We must not be misled 
by charges concerning the nature of the 
current government, The overwhelming 
interests of the United States lie in 
maintaining Greece as a NATO ally and 
preventing the “breaking apart of the 
collective security arrangement” repre- 
sented by NATO. On this issue let the 
facts speak for themselves. 

With the possible exception of West 
Germany, the single most strategically 
located member of NATO is Greece. 
Jointly, Greece and Turkey stand 
athwart Soviet entrance into the Medi- 
terranean. Since 1965, the Soviet Union 
has initiated a major effort to expand its 
influence in the Mediterranean area 
through its naval forces. The Soviets’ 
largest naval force is their Mediterra- 
nean Fleet, composed of no less than 60 
surface vessels, and 10 to 12 nuclear 
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submarines. This compares to the U.S. 
6th Fleet with only 45 surface vessels and 
six to eight nuclear submarines. More- 
over, Soviets have secured major port fa- 
cilities in Alexandria, Egypt, and Mers- 
el-Kabir, Algeria, and are now using the 
former U.S. Air Force base—Wheelus 
Air Force Base—in Libya. 

A major component in our ability to 
monitor the movements of the Soviet 
Fleet in the Mediterranean area rests 
upon our ability to operate from Greek 
bases a special air surveillance unit joint- 
ly with other NATO members. The Mari- 
time Air Forces Mediterranean—MAR- 
AIRMED—operates from Greek bases. 
This potential for surveillance has as- 
sumed special importance because of the 
continuing Soviet buildup in the Middle 
East of Egyptian forces in their struggle 
against Israel. Nor should we minimize 
the importance of Greece and her port 
facilities from the point of view of our 
Navy in the Mediterranean. 

It is in the Middle East that President 
Nixon has stated that there is the great- 
est possibility that world war III may 
break out. Effective operation by the 
United States in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean requires a strong and viable base 
of operations in Greece—there is simply 
no adequate substitute in the region. 

The need to maintain a strong and vi- 
able Greek nation is based on factors of 
more importance than the support of 
U.S. foreign policy objectives in the Mid- 
dle East. Greece is the key to security of 
Western Europe, because of the threat 
posed by the presence of Soviet naval 
forces in the Mediterranean. For exam- 
ple, the Soviet Union possesses about 160 
fast surface patrol craft capable of 
launching “cruise missiles” at a distance 
of hundreds of miles. 

These missiles are normally thought of 
as antiship missiles, but their reported 
range and megaton class warheads on 
some versions indicate that these inex- 
pensive Soviet naval patrol craft could 
be a major threat to the entire Southern 
flank of NATO and thus a threat to all 
of Western Europe. 

With the probable loss of Malta as a 
base in the Mediterranean, because of a 
change of government there, the impor- 
tance of Greece assumes even greater 
strategic significance in NATO affairs as 
well as with respect to specific U.S. for- 
eign policy objectives in the region. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the record is 
clear. We must continue military aid to 
Greece, because it is in the best interest 
of the United States to do so. 

When opponents of military aid to 
Greece argue that the United States must 
insist on internal changes in the nation 
before aid should be continued, they use 
that issue as a smokescreen to obscure 
what is truly at stake. The United States 
must have the vital strategic assistance 
Greece provides as an ally and a member 
of NATO. 

Mr. President, of the literally scores of 
nations that obtain foreign aid from the 
United States, I daresay that not 15 per- 
cent of them are democracies in the sense 
of the word that the United States is a 
republic or a democracy. For us to insist 
that Greece shall maintain a democratic 
form of government to our liking before 
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we will assist them, and they will thereby 
assist us, seems to the junior Senator 
from Alabama to be the worst sort of 
folly. 

For the record, I, too, hope that the 
time will soon come when the Greek 
Government can implement the new con- 
stitution. I hope that all political fac- 
tions in Greece will see fit to support that 
document, 

However, I repeat, this matter must be 
determined on the basis of our primary 
interests. The brief record I have cited 
today is proof enough, Mr. President, 
that continued assistance to Greece is not 
only warranted but essential. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN) wishes to speak. He has a brief 
statement on the bill. I yield 15 minutes 
on the bill to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
pending foreign aid authorization bill 
would continue a costly folly that our 
Nation can ill afford, and in which we 
should not any longer indulge. I shall 
vote against it, just as I have consistently 
voted against this kind of foreign aid 
ever since 1955. I supported the Marshall 
plan, which was well conceived and 
which served a noble and worthwhile 
purpose. However, when I realized the 
Marshall program was merging into an 
ill-conceived and wasteful worldwide 
giveaway program, I stopped voting 
for it. 

This hour of our history tolls too late 
for such a wasteful frivolity. It is time 
for action based upon fact and not on 
fantasy. It is time to cease pursuing illu- 
sionary policies of make believe and come 
back to earth and face reality. It is time 
to take stock of and to discontinue mis- 
conceived aid commitments. It is, in 
short, time for our great Nation to stop 
engaging in practices that result in un- 
real and misplaced altruism. 

It is ironic that America's lavish give- 
away programs since the Marshall plan 
have succeeded in achieving the very op- 
posite results intended. They have not 
brought about peace. They have not 
brought about international monetary 
stability. They have not strengthened our 
economy here or our trading posture 
overseas. We have not won the friend- 
ship or the gratitude of many of the 
countries we have so generously assisted. 
Just the reverse has occurred. Such 
extravaganzas—typified by this Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1971—have disrupted 
the fragile balance of power and caused 
fiscal chaos and uncertainty in markets 
everywhere. They have adversely affected 
this country’s economy and left the dol- 
lar, our gold reserves and balance of pay- 
ments in their weakest, most precarious 
position of the century. They have 
antagonized our allies and created ill will 
and antagonism. They have been abused 
and misused. In a word, they have been 
for the most part a dismal failure. 

The damage wrought by this absurd 
persistence to save the rest of the world 
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from itself and buy it a new way of life 
has been so extensively severe, countless 
generations yet unborn will have to suffer 
much of the consequences. It would seem 
that reason and responsibility have been 
dethroned. 

Partly because of this indiscriminate 
international giveaway program, Amer- 
ica is now facing its most serious eco- 
nomic crisis since the great depression. 
Our Government is in deep financial 
trouble. For too long it has spent reck- 
lessly and without regard to repayment. 
For too long it has fanned the ravaging 
flames of inflation and allowed the con- 
comitant evils of recession to endanger 
our well-being. For too long it has at- 
tempted to export democracy abroad to 
unwilling and unready recipients, while 
neglecting the obvious needs of our 
people and democratic institutions at 
home. 

And today over 5 million Americans 
are out of work. Our rate of productivity 
has slipped lower than any major indus- 
trial country in the world. Our corporate 
profits are at their lcwest level as a per- 
centage of the Gross National Product 
since the 1940’s. Our international pay- 
ments account has been running deficits 
every year since 1949 with but one ex- 
ception. And our gold reserves are now 
faced with foreign claims five times their 
amount. 

Meanwhile our Federal budget con- 
tinues to soar—it now stands at $229.2 
billion—and our Federal debt continues 
to mount—it is now a staggering $414 bil- 
lion. For the past fiscal year and the cur- 
rent one, there will be a total deficit of 
nearly $60 billion. This is the first time 
in two and a half decades that we have 
incurred such gigantic Federal deficits 
over any 2-year period. Only once in the 
past 11 years has the United States 
chalked up a budget surplus. And only 
seven times in the past 40 years have we 
balanced our budget. The interest on our 
national debt alone now costs $22 billion 
annually. That is nearly $1 of every $10 
of Government expense. This certainly 
is not a record we can be proud of. 

In an effort to revitalize our economy 
the President has called upon every 
American to make secrifices—to exercise 
self-restraint. I strongly support the ob- 
jectives of the administration’s stabiliza- 
tion program and its plea that each in- 
dividual voluntarily do his share and 
comply. But all of the prodigious efforts 
necessa.y to restore our economic system 
to better health will bs in vain unless the 
Federal Government also imposes checks 
upon its own extravagance. We cannot 
ask for personal sacrifices from the 
American people and not expect a similar 
commitment from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Fiscal prudence should begin right 
here—in Washington. 

The measure before us would continue 
the same gross squandering of public 
funds which has characterized this for- 
eign aid program for many years. 

It would add still another $3 billion plus 
to the $138.4 billion in American assist- 
ance already greening one end of this 
earth to the other since 1946. It would 
add many millions more to the $74.4 bil- 
lion interest cost we are already saddled 
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with to pay for the foreign aid funds we 
have borrowed just to give them away. 
It would not provide more than token re- 
ductions in the fat payroll of more than 
2644 thousand persons who operate our 
foreign aid programs; nor would it sizably 
decrease the more than 4,000 projects 
and subprojects currently being funded. 

In my judgment, this bill contains only 
one item of foreign aid deserving of sup- 
port. That is the $250 million provided 
for the relief of East Pakistani refugees. 
This is the type of aid which best exem- 
plifies the American spirit of humani- 
tarianism, and the kind of bilateral aid 
relationship which works best for us and 
the recipient nation concerned. Not only 
do such funds rescue the destitute and al- 
leviate human suffering, but at the same 
time they also benefit American indus- 
try and the farmer who supply life-sus- 
taining commodities. Although it may not 
be necessary to spend $250 million at this 
time—considering the dire nature of our 
present economic situation—this hu- 
manitarian relief—and our food for peace 
programs—should be given spending 
priority over other less productive and 
less effective foreign assistance programs. 

Since the end of World War II our na- 
tional debt has risen 62 percent, while 
the purchasing power of our dollar has 
shriveled to half of what it was in 1946. 

These intolerable shortcomings that 
have long been apparent should have 
caused us to realize and to terminate the 
flagrant liabilities inherent in this pro- 
gram. And now—all those warnings hav- 
ing been ignored—America is languish- 
ing in the throes of a major economic 
slump as a result of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s misguided and unsound interna- 
tional pursuits, I wonder, Mr, President, 
just how much more must this great 
Nation of ours endure before the egre- 
gious errors of our foreign aid entangle- 
ments will be recognized and rectified? 

As if to highlight the futility and folly 
of our foreign aid program, virtually on 
the evo of our present deliberations on 
H.R. 9910, the United Nations took un- 
precedented action to expel the Nation- 
alist Chinese and seat the Communists 
in their stead. The United States has not 
suffered so severe—so stunning and far- 
reaching a diplomatic defeat in years. 
That this blow was dealt to us by our 
“friends”—allies to whom we have 
granted billions through our financial 
commitment to the United Nations and 
through our direct military and economic 
assistance—is a telling measure of what 
our foreign aid has accomplished for 
America. 

During the current year, the U.S. pay- 
ment totals $56.3 million—or almost 30 
percent of the U.N.’s entire $192 million 
operating budget. This excludes other 
large payments made by the United 
States into voluntary funds that con- 
duct assorted technical, medical, and 
similar aid work in underdeveloped na- 
tions—many of whom voted against us 
on this critical issue. 

And, this insult to America’s good will 
and unparalleled beneficence was com- 
pounded significantly by the disclosure 
that $2.3 billion of the $3.2 billion of ap- 
propriations authorized in this legisla- 
tion before us—more than two-thirds of 
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the entire foreign aid authorization for 
fiscal 1972—is to be lavished upon 58 na- 
tions who either abstained or voted in 
favor of Albania’s resolution to expel 
Taiwan from the U.N. and allow mem- 
bership for the Peking regime. It seems 
to me that this is a shocking and con- 
temptuous refutation of our foreign aid 
program, as presently constituted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks a list pre- 
pared by the Agency for International 
Development showing the total amount 
of American foreign aid which was pro- 
vided in the period July 1, 1945, through 
June 30, 1970, to those countries voting 
against the United States and on the two 
United Nations resolutions concerning 
the expulsion of Nationalist China from 
its membership and the seating of Com- 
munist China. Separate figures are indi- 
cated for the U.S. assistance rendered by 
the Export-Import Bank. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, when 
the very governments which this pro- 
gram has so bountifully assisted so em- 
phatically and scornfully turn their back 
on our concern—when they so viciously 
bite the very hand which has sustained 
them—it is time to stop giving them our 
taxpayers’ money. 

I was heartened by a statement in the 
committee report accompanying H.R. 
9910 which stated that few members have 
any real enthusiasm for the continua- 
tion of the foreign aid program and 
recognize that the United States is over- 
committed around the world. Such 
candor about the program is admirable. 
But good sounding rhetoric is not enough. 
It is time to act—to once and for all 
eliminate the international boondoggling 
of public funds which has boomeranged 
so catastrophically against America’s 
best interests. 

However, even if these were some justi- 
fication for maintaining the status quo 
in foreign aid—which has not been dem- 
onstrated—there can be absolutely no 
reason for raising its appropriations from 
prior levels of funding. Yet, it is esti- 
mated that H.R. 9910’s costs will exceed 
last year’s appropriation by more than 
$1 billion. Instead of getting rid of it, 
we are increasing it. This increase is pre- 
posterous, particularly in light of the 
bleak economic state of our economy. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I submit 
that the crucial day of reckoning has 
arrived for us to end our Government's 
foreign aid folly. We can no longer put 
off this duty if America’s tomorrows are 
to bring renewed economic stability and 
a better life for all of our people. Self- 
interest—not self-denigration—should be 
our guiding light and our benchmark in 
foreign affairs. This bill should be unan- 
imously rejected by the Congress. 

Foreign aid as an instrument of inter- 
national diplomacy is a flop and we 
should stop it. We have an urgent need 
here at home for all of the money that 
this bill proposes to give away to for- 
eign countries, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. PELL, Mr. President, those of us 
who know Greece and have visited Greece 
love the Greek people. Greece is steeped 
in history and traditions which we share, 

We are very torn on this whole ques- 
tion of aid to Greece. On the surface, it 
might seem that we should extend a 
helping hand to that nation. Yet, when 
we look at the conditions in Greece and 
realize the retrogression that has taken 
place in that country, when we see the 
total cessation of the development of 
ideas and freedom in that nation, then, I 
think we realize that the best way to 
help the Greek people is to help move 
their country back toward the democracy 
she had before the present junta took 
over that nation. 

We must also consider the role of 
Greece in NATO. She is very valuable to 
us as a member on NATO’s southern 
perimeter, and is one of the southern 
anchors of the alliance. 

But we ought to bear in mind what 
NATO is all about, I think the purpose 
of NATO is best summarized in the 
NATO preamble which says that— 

The NATO nations are determined to safe- 
guard the freedom, common heritage, and 
civilization of their people, founded on the 
principles of democracy, individual liberty, 
and the rule of law. 


The Lord knows they have the rule of 
law, military law in Greece. However, 
the principles of democracy and indi- 
vidual liberty, have gone by the board. 
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I have had the privilege of being on 
the United States delegation to the North 
Atlantic Assembly several times. I was 
chairman once. 

The NATO Assembly has adopted reso- 
lutions condemning the course of events 
in Greece. They debated the question of 
expelling Greece. The Council of Eu- 
rope was about to expel Greece from 
membership, when Greece decided to pull 
out before it was thrown out. If the na- 
tions who are most under the Russian 
guns, who are closer geographically to 
Russia than we are, have the views they 
do about the merits of leaving Greece 
alone and withholding aid, surely we 
should be willing to back them up. 

Withholding aid is not a question of 
interference. We have adopted an Alice 
in Wonderland approach in which we 
believe that we stop interfering by giv- 
ing them arms. I would like to think that 
the proper way to stop interfering is to 
stop giving them arms. However, that is 
a logical theory that has long since gone 
by the board. 

We have also the question of what is 
going on in Greece and what the con- 
ditions are there now. Speaking again as 
one who has followed the matter close- 
ly and has been there, I believe that 
when the junta came into power, torture 
was used as an administrative procedure 
so as to terrify the opposition and there- 
by tighten control over the people. This 
statement of fact was attested to by the 
Council of Europe and by most objective 
observers. 

These objective reports are one reason 
why the junta changed its policy a bit. 
The Government agreed to admit ob- 
servers of the International Red Cross. 
However, in the early days of torture, 
the abuses suffered by many men— 
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democracy, who 
this Chamber— 


men who believe in 
think as we do in 
were pretty horrible. 

Mr. President, I had the privilege of 
writing a preface to a book by James 
Beckett, called “Barbarism in Greece.” 
I would commend that book to my col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

As a result of the Council of Europe’s 
action and perhaps because of the words 
of some of us in the Senate and in other 
democratic bodies around the world, the 
pressure which the junta was putting 
on the Creek people was reduced. They 
reduced the use of torture as an ad- 
ministrative practice. However, once the 
hue and cry had died down, they then 
threw out the observers of the Inter- 
national Red Cross a year and a half 
ago, and terror is starting to rear its 
head again. 

About a year ago I placed in the Rec- 
orp a description received from a young 
man in a Greek prison concerning the 
torture in Greece. There were nine names 
of torturers mentioned in this docu- 
ment, and listed in a New York Times 
article in July 1971, and three of those 
names were names that I had had 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 3 
years earlier, in 1968. So, I am saying 
that while the practice of torture has 
decreased, the same men are engaged 
in it, but to a lesser degree than before. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield an additional 3 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN). The Senator from Rhode 
Island is recognized for an additional 3 
minutes. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the question 
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is what we should do now. We recall that 
the chief of state of that nation, King 
Constantine himself, was concerned over 
what the junta had done and sought to 
overturn the junta. He did not succeed 
in that effort. However, he had consid- 
erable support. 

I know that I personally was very dis- 
tressed when he failed. I remember that 
on that same evening I had asked for 
reservations on Olympic Airways to fly 
to Greece to stand by him as I admire 
him and his objective of a free, demo- 
cratic Greece. But State Department of- 
ficials prevailed upon me not to go. Per- 
haps I was lucky. By the next morning 
the uprising was over and King Con- 
stantine was in Italy. But the important 
point is that the legitimate government, 
the head of state, does not agree with the 
practice of the junta. 

By our policies toward Greece, we are 
creating a vacuum that could be filled. 
Many of those who oppose the junta are 
more conservative than most of us in 
this body. And many of the opponents 
of the junta are more liberal than many 
of us. 

The question is, Where will those who 
live in that country and oppose the 
present junta turn for aid if they see the 
United States embracing the junta? The 
pending amendment would stop addi- 
tional aid, but it would not stop that aid 
already in the pipeline and consequently, 
under the bill, assistance to Greece could 
go on for a couple of years. 

Agreement to the provisions already in 
the bill will tell the Greek people some- 
thing that they have not been told be- 
fore, that the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people disapprove of the junta. Up 
to the present moment, the people of 
Greece have observed that our Vice 
President has gone there and visited, and 
has shown friendship to the Greek junta. 
The Secretary of Commerce has done the 
same. 

If the bill is allowed to remain as it is, 
it will be a demonstration to the Greek 
people that Congress and the American 
people think the junta is not all it should 
be, and that it should be replaced in the 
course of time, by the internal processes 
of that country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a very good arti- 
cle by General Orestis Vidalis, a gallant, 
brilliant Greek army officer who believes 
that Greece deserves more than the 
junta, pointing out that what we are 
doing now in supporting the junta is 
turning the people of Greece from a mid- 
dle-of-the-road course, to the Commu- 
nist side. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FREE GREEK VOICES 


In the struggle between the Free World 
and Communism, nuclear power or any other 
form of military power, serves primarily in 
maintaining peace through the “balance of 
terror.” Once this “Cold Peace” is estab- 
lished, the war of ideals continues endlessly. 
The Free World is penetrating the Commu- 
nist domain and is creating conditions of 
gradual disintegration of Communism only 
through these ideals. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to maintain that today the “absolute 
weapon” of the West is not a tangible mili- 
tary or technological superiority, it is the in- 
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tangible ideal of “True Democracy under the 
rule of Law.” If the Free World loses for a 
moment its face as the honest bearer of these 
ideals, the struggle with Communism could 
become meaningless and in the long run, 
lost. 

The Communists believe in their thesis 
and their aim is to destroy democracy, the 
foundation of Western Civilization. They are 
assisted in their efforts by those non-Com- 
munist dictators who manage to abolish de- 
mocracy in their own lands. 

All these anti-communist dictators are 
pessimists. They are afraid of both Commu- 
nism and Democracy. They believe, in all 
sincerity, that a democracy is something be- 
tween a disaster and a luxury for their 
countries, And, they achieve, in the name of 
anti-communism the objective of destroy- 
ing, in all respects, freedom of their societies 
and dignity of their fellow citizens. They 
thus unwittingly assist Communism in its 
main objective, the destruction of democ~- 
racy, in the most inexpensive way for the 
Communist World. Once democracy is de- 
stroyed, then all the forces of frustration 
and apprehension start working for the op- 
posite extreme, i.e., Communism. 

They also assist Communism by creating 
an ideological vacuum for the younger gen- 
erations, which becomes a very lucrative en- 
vironment for the Communist long-term 
objectives. 

Last but not least, they assist Communism 
by practically destroying the cohesion and 
efficiency of the Armed Forces, the institution 
which the dictators commonly use to seize 
power. Usually this is effected in three stages. 
The first stage is the phase of preparation 
for the dictatorship. During this stage devi- 
ation from purely military activities is en- 
couraged by subversive action and mistrust 
of Democracy is taught to younger members 
of the Armed Forces. This is accompanied by 
accusations against all leadership and mis- 
trust of the people. The second stage is the 
actual dictatorship. This takes the military 
definitely away from their barracks, creates 
a climate of division of the Armed Forces in 
factions, brings the Armed Forces in direct 
opposition with all the leading non-military 
elements of the population, replaces experi- 
ence and talents with inefficiency and intro- 
duces expediency instead of sophistication in 
the solution of the problems of governing a 
country. The Armed Forces are thus trans- 
formed from a National institution, the 
servant of all the people, to a political instru- 
ment serving the dictator in enslaving the 
people by force. This all leads to an unbear- 
able burden that the Armed Forces cannot 
carry without sacrificing their military com- 
petency, cohesion and efficiency. At the same 
time, they lose the support of all political 
shades of a frustrated population and as a 
result, the reserve potential of the Nation 
becomes worthless, The third stage is a most 
difficult phase of reconstructing in the mili- 
tary efficiency, proper thinking, loyalty to 
the will of the people, respect for the ideas 
of our world and reshaping the confidence 
of the people in the Military, after the dic- 
tatorship is gone. 

During all this time the captive people de- 
velops a feeling of a deep rooted disrespect 
and often hate towards the Free World, which 
tolerates or even supports its enslavement by 
the armed minority. This disrespect leads 
often to an apparent apathy, which is nothing 
more than a demonstration of lack of confi- 
dence and lack of faith of the population in 
the West. And the people who lost their 
faith in our world and their freedom and 
responsibility from these dictators, have 
nothing else to lose from Communism. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I urge Sen- 
ators to reject this amendment and ac- 
cept the bill as presently written. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Mississippi. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Alabama for yielding. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to become 
involved in extensive debate on these 
matters in this bill, but this is a vital 
point. We could argue a long time about 
the philosophy of the Greek Govern- 
ment and the kind of regime they have 
now. Most of us would disapprove the 
practical side of that regime. But that is 
not the question here. We are dealing 
here in connection with military aid with 
our own possible defenses and the de- 
fenses of Western Europe. We have had 
votes on the floor of the Senate this 
year that affirmed our present position 
and we have refused to cut down on 
NATO. 

We will have other proposals and per- 
haps we can work out something where- 
by it will be reduced some, but I think 
it is unanimous here that we must have 
the NATO Alliance for years to come 
for our protection, as well as the pro- 
tection of others. 

Geographically speaking, there is not 
a more important spot over there than 
Greece. Like it or not, they are there; 
they have been outstanding and they 
were outstanding even before NATO. At 
the end of World War II it was a trouble 
spot and Harry Truman will be remem- 
bered for his courage in moving in there 
and those Greek people will always be 
remembered for their fine response. 

Like it or not, we cannot just pull the 
plug and expose ourselves and all of 
Western Europe. So I hope this will go 
on unimpaired without any kind of re- 
striction except the natural discretion of 
the President and, of course, he will have 
to use his judgment, and he will. In the 
course of time this matter in Greece will 
be resolved and worked out, not on the 
floor of the Senate, but in Greece itself. 

We cannot use any threat methods or 
anything of that kind in this delicate 
situation we are in in connection with 
NATO and the European defenses. 

I hope the language in the bill im- 
posing the restriction will be taken out, 
that nothing will be added, and that this 
matter can go on and serve the practical 
purpose that it is. I submit the problem 
can be worked out better in that way on 
the whole than to put those people in 
double jeopardy. Because of where they 
are located geographically, it would make 
them more at the mercy of the arbitrary 
rule of the Soviets and what the Soviets 
might want to do. 

I support strongly the Allen amend- 
ment and I commend him for the fine 
arguments he has made in support 
thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me for 
10 minutes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 10 minutes 
to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, let me 
point out that it has been 4 years since 
the constitutional government of Greece 
was overthrown. Yet the agony of the 
Greek people continues today. 

Those who predicted in 1967 that the 
present Greek regime would quickly 
move to restore democracy have been 
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proven wrong. The military dictatorship 
there continues to rule—as it has since 
April 21, 1967—by brute force and with- 
out the support of any significant per- 
centage of the Greek people. 

At best, the amendment in the bill, 
which the amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama would strike, gives mere 
lip service to those freedom-loving people 
who oppose the Greek regime. 

Maybe it is better to take the aid out 
and make no pretense that we have any 
real interest in restoration of democracy 
there. In my floor remarks last year I 
said that I viewed the present Greek re- 
gime as a highly objectionable dictator- 
ship with all the earmarks of a totali- 
tarian government. 

So a pertinent question at this time is, 
has there been any move on the part of 
the regime since then to restore those 
constitutional guarantees which have 
been suspended since 1967. I believe the 
answer to that question is best answered 
by the Prime Minister of Greece, him- 
self, Mr. Papadopolous, who declared in 
a December 1970 speech that there 
would be no move back to constitutional 
government during 1971. 

And I must say that Mr. Papadopolous 
has kept his word. There has been no ef- 
fort this year to restore any of those 
rights which have been so long suspend- 
ed. The unreasonable arrests, the tor- 
tures, the censorship of the press and all 
the other trappings of dictatorship re- 
main in evidence in Greece today. 

And what of Greece tomorrow? Once 
again the words of Mr. Papadopolous are 
instructive when considering Greece’s 
future. In a speech delivered in Salonika 
in August of this year, the Prime Minis- 
ter made the following statement: 

We are not yet ready for responsible citi- 
zenship. When this has been achieved and 
only then will we be able to proceed to a 
broader application of the constitution. And 
until those conditions have been achieved, 
however long it may take, let those who 
clamor for elections not hope that we will en- 
danger all we have achieved in order to satis- 
fy them. 


An argument which one often hears in 
favor of continued cooperation and sup- 
port for the regime is that the strategic 
position of Greece in the Mediterranean 
and its membership in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization necessitate our 
support. 

That view was just aired again by the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS). 

On October 6, the State Department 
advanced this argument in a report it 
filed with the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on my amendment. I believe the State 
Department argument against this 
amendment is very enlightening, and 
would like to quote from it at some 
length: 

We do not believe that cutting off military 
aid to Greece will serve either our best in- 
terests or the best interests of the Greek 
people. Military aid to Greece is clearly 
granted in the context of the important part 
Greece plays in the NATO alliance and our 
obligations as leader of the alliance. At a 
time when the United States and the other 


members of the alliance are facing serious 
challenges to our interests in the eastern 
Mediterranean and when we represent for 
the countries of the eastern Mediterranean 
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the only relief from the pressures on them 
arising from the increased presence of the 
Soviet Union’s military forces, it is vital that 
the North Atlantic Alliance continue to pre- 
sent a solid front. By stopping or reducing 
military aid to Greece we would be making 
a serious breach in that front, we would be 
making clear to our adversaries that political 
considerations within NATO override our de- 
termination and cohesion and we would be 
well on the way to destroying the credibility 
of the Deterrence the Alliance represents. 


I would draw the particular attention 
of my colleagues to the last sentence of 
this report where the State Department 
concludes that “political considerations 
within NATO” should not be allowed to 
affect the deterrent objectives of the alli- 
ance. If this sentence has any meaning, 
it is that political considerations should 
not be allowed to supercede military 
ones. This is a conclusion, Mr. President, 
which runs counter not only to our basic 
democratic philosophy but also to the 
preamble of the NATO Treaty which 
states: 

The parties to the treaty. ... Are de- 
termined to safeguard the freedom, common 
heritage, and civilization of their peoples, 
founded on the principles of democracy, in- 
dividual liberty, and the rule of law. 


This inherent contradiction between 
the preamble of the alliance and the ac- 
tions of the Greek regime was dramati- 
cally illustrated when the NATO assem- 
bly concluded on October 20, 1969, that 
“Greece is to all intents and purposes 
a police state.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am glad to yield to 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If I understood the 
Senator correctly, he cited the North At- 
lantic Assembly resolution adopted in 
1969, Did he cite the September 1971 
resolution of the North Atlantic Assem- 
bly? 

Mr. HARTKE. No, I did not. I would 
be delighted to have that in the RECORD. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This was in Septem- 
ber of this year, last month. The resolu- 
tion was approved by the full Assembly 
on September 27. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire resolution be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NORTH ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY 
RESOLUTION ON GREECE PRESENTED BY THE 
POLITICAL COMMITTEE 

The Assembly, 

Recalling that in the past international 
organizations, including the European Com- 
munities and the Council of Europe, have ex- 
pressed unequivocally the view that human 
rights and political freedoms in Greece have 
been drastically restricted; 

Noting that the House of Representatives 
of the United States Congress has called for 
the right to suspend arms deliveries to 
Greece; 

Considering that, in the NATO context, 
the continuing political efforts of the dem- 


ocratic representatives from the other mem- 
ber states of the Alliance have not been able 
to convince the Greek Government of the 
urgency and gravity of the situation; 
Recognizing that Greece’s membership of 
the North Atlantic Alliance gives Greece not 
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only rights but also responsibilities, one of 
the most important being to end the politi- 
cal injustice which characterizes Greece’s 
internal situation; 

Affirming that for parliamentarians of the 
countries of the Atlantic Alliance, Greece not 
only represents a problem with respect to 
the moral credibility of our Alliance but also 
poses a question concerning the political 
posture of NATO; 

Expresses its renewed condemnation of any 
repression of democratic freedoms in Greece 
as dangerous to the internal cohesion of the 
North Atlantic Alliance bearing in mind the 
text of the Preamble to and Article 2 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty; 

Urges the Government in Athens to un- 
dertake immediately, serious steps leading to 
the restoration of democratic freedoms; 

Urges the other Governments and Parlia- 
ments of the North Atlantic Alliance use 
their political influence upon the Govern- 
ment in Athens to realize this goal. 

APPROVED BY THE FULL ASSEMBLY. 
September 27, 1971. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
announces that the limitation of 10 min- 
utes has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 5 more 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The resolution calis 
attention to the action taken by House 
of Representatives, as follows: 

Noting that the House of Representatives 
of the United States Congress has called for 
the right to suspend arms deliveries to 
Greece... 


This was subsequent to the action of 
the House. The provision which the 
pending amendment seeks to strike is the 
same provision adopted in the House bill, 

The resolution continues: 

Expresses its renewed condemnation of any 
repression of democratic freedoms in Greece 
as dangerous to the internal cohesion of the 
North Atlantic Alliance bearing in mind the 
text of the Preamble to and Article 2 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 


This is very relevant to the argument 
made by the Senator from Mississippi. 
He says he wants to maintain the co- 
hesion of the North Atlantic Alliance. 
Here the Assembly of the Alliance ex- 
presses the view that the continued re- 
pression in Greece threatens the cohe- 
sion of the Alliance. 

So we get down to the question, Which 
approach is more likely to strengthen the 
North Atlantic Alliance? The approach 
of the House, which the committee ap- 
proved, is to express disapproval of the 
regime in Greece. 

As a very practical matter, if one is 
interested in the strength of NATO, he 
will leave the provision in the bill as it 
is now, in accordance with the expression 
of the Assembly of the North Atlantic 
Alliance. 

Mr. HARTKE. That certainly is true. 
There is nothing whatsoever in the pres- 
ent regime which would add anything to 
the military power or the future of 
NATO. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The Assembly of 
the Alliance believes it weakens it. 

Mr. HARTKE. I was in Sweden this 
summer and talked with the Prime Min- 
ister of Sweden, Mr. Palme. He said: 

Quite frankly, if the purpose of NATO is 
to preserve democracy, we in Sweden could 
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do without the regime in Greece. We would 
like to preserve NATO. But the Greek mili- 
tary forces are not being used to defend 
Greece from outside aggression but to pro- 
tect the junta from any attempts at a coup 
by the Greek people: 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Here is the question 
before us: Which policy is better designed 
to preserve the strength of NATO al- 
liance? Does a policy which encourages 
the Greek regime do this? Or does the 
policy expressed in the bill do this? I 
think it is the latter, which merely says 
that unless the President thinks it is to 
our overriding interest, he will not pro- 
vide military aid to Greece. Of course, he 
will probably find it is vital to our inter- 
est, but it gives him a lever or some power 
to use on Greece, if he is disposed to do so. 

Mr, HARTKE. The Senator has stated 
it correctly. If one believes in NATO, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama should be defeated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is true. This 
amendment weakens the cohesion of 
NATO, in the words of the Assembly of 
the North Atlantic Alliance on Septem- 
ber 27, 1971. 

Mr. HARTKE. I quite agree with the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Equally disturb- 
ing were events in the Jordanian crisis 
of last September and early October last 
year. At that time, the regime rejected 
the request of the United States to fly 
U-2 planes from bases in Greece. As the 
direct result of this refusal, the implace- 
ment of SAM missile sites along the Suez 
Canal went unnoticed for several weeks 
by United States and Israeli intelligence 
sources. 

In addition, I would like to bring some 
interesting economic facts to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. These are facts that 
have taken place in Greece since the mil- 
itary took over. This information can be 
verified through international agencies 
and from the Bank of Greece itself. 

Totalitarian governments sometimes 
seek to justify the denial of freedom by 
pointing to their material accomplish- 
ments. The Greek junta has tried this 
too, but its chief accomplishment has 
been to bring Greece to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

In the first 4 years of the junta’s rule, 
Greece’s balance of payments deficit on 
current account came to about $1}, bil- 
lion; for 1970 alone it came to over $410 
million. And, in the first 6 months of this 
year it came to over $275 million—$31 
million more than last year’s deficit for 
the same period. Each year the junta has 
achieved new record deficits. This year’s 
will be the biggest yet; it may reach $700 
million. 

To meet this deficit, the junta has bor- 
rowed huge sums in supplies’ credits and 
other forms of short-term loans at high 
rates of interest. Annual interest pay- 
ments on the Greek foreign debt tripled 
between 1966, the last full year before 
the coup, and 1970. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield at that point? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. PELL. I agree with the Senator’s 
point and objective, but our own demo- 
cratic United States has just as deplor- 
able a record of mounting deficits as does 
Greece. 
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Mr. HARTKE. But the point is that it 
is not due to the fact that we have sus- 
pended freedom in the United States, 
although we may well be on the way to 
doing that, too. 

The junta has also dissipated about a 
half a billion dollars in reserves, so that 
the country’s free reserves today are 
probably not enough to meet a few weeks’ 
bills. At the time of the coup the country 
had approximately half a billion dollars 
in reserves. About $270 million of this 
formed the official reserves; the rest was 
in the gold sovereign fund used for the 
interval stabilization of the drachma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The addi- 
tional 5 minutes granted the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have only 7 minutes left. How much time 
does the Senator want on the bill? 

Mr. HARTKE. An additional 2 minutes 
on the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield the Senator 
2 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. HARTKE. The gold hoard was the 
first to go; by the end of 1968, it had 
been almost entirely spent. The official 
reserves were spent next, but bookkeep- 
ing gimmicks hid their decline. Thus, as 
early as 1967, the junta borrowed $25 
million in New York at 7 percent on 
condition that the money be left on de- 
posit with the lending banks at 5 percent. 
Although the junta could not touch a 
cent of this money, it counted it as part 
of its reserves. Similar loans were nego- 
tiated in London. 

The junta has also negotiated loans 
from commercial sources in Germany 
and Switzerland, using the gold reserve 
as security. It has used the proceeds of 
these loans to meet its current deficit, 
while still counting the pawned gold as 
part of its reserves. In the first 6 months 
of this year, the country’s central bank, 
the Bank of Greece, reported that it bor- 
rowed $134.4 million abroad—more than 
in a 10-year period before the junta 
seized power. This seems to have repre- 
sented the pawning of the official gold 
reserves. At the end of June only $33 mil- 
lion of the proceeds of these loans was 
left. The rest had gone to meet desper- 
ately pressing debts, such as one loan 
from a New York bank on which the 
junta was forced into temporary default 
early this year. Indeed, the only reason 
the junta is not bankrupt is that its 
creditors prefer to renew their loans in- 
stead of having them defaulted. 

At the same time, the economic growth 
of Greece has slowed down significantly. 
According to the junta’s own figures, the 
rates of Greek economic growth in the 
4 years after the junta’s coup was only 
about 70 percent of the rate in the 4 years 
before the coup. And most of even that 
growth has resulted from the completion 
of projects, initiated well before the mil- 
itary takeover. Despite the desperate ef- 
forts of the junta to attract foreign cap- 
ital by all sorts of concessions, there has 
been little significant new investment in 
Greece since 1967. Litton Industries set 
out to secure $850 million in investments 
for the junta; after 2 years, the contract 
was cancelled because Litton had suc- 
ceeded in finding less than one-tenth of 
that. Similarly the $600 million contract 
between the junta and Aristotle Onassis 
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has broken down because Onassis was 
unable to find foreign financing for the 
investments involved. 

Now the junta is faced with the likeli- 
hood of a further deterioration in its 
economic position. Its principal sources 
of foreign exchange have been emigrant 
remittances, in particular from the quar- 
ter of the Greek labor force that now 
works in northern Europe, tourism, and 
shipping. But shipping is at present de- 
pressed, and will be even more so if the 
Suez Canal is reopened. The sharp in- 
crease in Greek income from shipping 
since 1967 was caused almost entirely by 
the closing of the canal. And the reces- 
sion which appears to be developing in 
northern Europe seriously threatens the 
income Greece gets both from workers’ 
remittances and from tourism. Even a 
very mild recession in Germany would 
bring mass unemployment among foreign 
workers, who would be the first ones laid 
off. And there would be an almost inevi- 
table drop in tourism. 

Under these circumstances, it is ob- 
vious that the junta desperately needs 
the arms aid it is receiving from the 
United States; when it talks of buying 
arms elsewhere if we stop supplying 
them, it is bluffing, since it simply does 
not have the money. Nor is there any 
likelihood that it would seek revenge by 
denying the United States the use of the 
facilities our military now have in Greece. 
The income it receives from U.S. invest- 
ments in infrastructure and from the ex- 
penditures of U.S. personnel in Greece 
is not something it will willingly give up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLOTT). 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak very briefly in support of this 
amendment. I believe one of the funda- 
mental difficulties and mistakes the 
United States has made over the period 
of the last few years is to try to use its 
power in support of or against the vari- 
ous countries in the world. 

Here we are, with the special limita- 
tion against the country of Greece, 
which is not the southernmost anchor, 
but one of the southernmost anchors of 
the NATO alliance. I think it is a mistake 
to put this proscription against Greece in 
this bill. It is a mistake because we fol- 
lowed Great Britain with respect to her 
proscriptions against Rhodesia; we have 
attempted to do the same thing against 
South Africa; and no matter how much 
we may regret the lack of democratic 
government in both countries and how 
much we may deplore the policy of 
apartheid, it is a fact that what we have 
done or attempted to do by way of social, 
political, and other pressures has not 
changed the situation at all. 

Why do we not put something in for 
each of the countries around the world? I 
have before me, for example, a statement 
on Yugoslavia. The Premier of Yugo- 
slavia is here, and we are happy to have 
him as a guest in this country; but I see 
that the total, in the period 1946 to 1970, 
to Yugoslavia is $2.896 billion. In the case 
of Romania, last year, the total to date is 
$2.4 million, which is not large, but it is 
money. 
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Why do we pick out Greece for a spe- 
cial proscription, when it is very difficult 
to pick out a truly democratic repre- 
sentative government in all of South Af- 
rica? Why do we do it, when it is so dif- 
ficult in South America? 

I joined in sponsoring this amendment 
and I urge its passage simply because I 
think we are pursuing a futile policy 
around the world. I recall specifically 
when many Senators who are in the Sen- 
ate now made great speeches against 
Batista. They wanted us to shut off all 
assistance or aid to Batista in Cuba. We 
did; we clamped down on Batista. But 
what do we have now? No one can pos- 
sibly contend that the government in 
Cuba today is any better than the gov- 
ernment of Batista, as reprehensible and 
disgusting as that was to anyone who 
loved representative government. 

Mr. President, we are simply going 
about this in the wrong way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. ALLOTT. One minute. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield the Senator 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. ALLOTT. We are going about it in 
the wrong way. I sincerely hope we do 
not put any special proscriptions in here. 
What we are really doing, by the lan- 
guage of the bill, is passing the buck 
again, while we hear great and glorious 
speeches on the floor of the Senate about 
resuming the authority, the responsibil- 
ity, and the constitutional rights of the 
Senate. We simply, in this instance, by 
the language of the bill, pass the buck to 
the President again. I do not think we 
should do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has only 1 minute remaining on the 
amendment. Is time yielded on the bill? 

Mr. ALLEN. I understood 15 additional 
minutes had been allowed. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yielded the Sena- 
tor 15 additional minutes on the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes, from whatever source. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I thank the Senator. 

I would also like to say a few words in 
support of the amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama. It seems to me we are in- 
dulging in some rather selective puni- 
tiveness in the language now in the bill. 
We have selected one country, whose 
government none of us approves, but 
nevertheless it has the sovereignty over 
people who are in need. It is the peoples 
and not the NATO treaty on which we 
must place reliance. 

If we are to start tailoring our foreign 
aid to the internal politics of the recipi- 
ent countries, and if we are to use as our 
standard New England variety town hall 
democracy, then we ought to extend the 
restrictive language in the bill to include 
such countries as Argentina, Brazil, 
Haiti, Nicaragua, Iran, Iraq, Syria, Tur- 
key, Burma, Ethiopia, Ghana, Sudan, 
and Tunisia, to name just a few. 

But I think we should extend our aid 
to those peoples who are in need—and 
Lord knows the Greek people are in 
need—and also to mations where it 
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serves our defense interest to aid those 
nations. 

I know, as the Senator from Indiana 
has mentioned, that we were denied the 
use of bases in Greece recently for the 
use of certain aircraft, but certainly the 
French and the Italians have denied us 
the use of their bases at a time when 
Israel was in critical need, while Greece 
did not deny us. 

I feel that we should be consistent in 
our policies and that we should not be 
punitive in the application of our poli- 
cies. I feel that in this particular in- 
stance, the amounts involved are not 
great, but the need is great, and I think 
that should be the determining factor. 

I therefore hope that the Senate as a 
whole will agree to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

I must say that I agreed with the sen- 
timents expressed by the Senator from 
Colorado that we have meddiled too much 
and interfered too much in the internal 
affairs of other countries. The fact is 
that, by the existing policy, we are al- 
ready interfering in the internal affairs 
of Greece by allying ourselves with the 
existing regime. It is commonly believed 
inside and outside Greece that the pri- 
mary support for the existing military 
dictatorship comes from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

The Senator from New York says that 
the Greek people are in need. They need 
money. That may be, but the military 
government certainly does not need more 
arms. We are not talking about economic 
assistance. We are discussing military aid 
and credit sales for arms. The last thing 
the people in Greece need is more arms— 
arms which will serve only to enhance 
the regime’s repressive nature. 

What the Greek people need, and what 
the North Atlantic Alliance wants from 
it, is a degree of civilized self-govern- 
ment. We have stated that our objective 
of the war in Vietnam, and in other 
places, is to give people self-government. 
Certainly, there is no evidence of self- 
government in Greece. It is not that I 
want to interfere and give them self- 
government. I simply do not want to in- 
terfere, as we have been doing, in making 
it impossible practically for them to 
achieve self-government. We are the 
principal obstacle, by our assistance, to 
the achievement of self-government by 
the Greek people. 

I again refer to the Assembly of the 
North Atlantic Alliance expressing its 
condemnation of the repressive regime 
and its belief that this regime threatens 
the cohesion of the North Atlantic Al- 
liance. 

I cannot think of any better argument 
than to cite the opinion of the members 
of the North Atlantic alliance. 

All we are trying to do is to follow the 
best opinion of the leaders of the North 
Atlantic alliance that it is in the interest 
of the North Atlantic alliance not to 
support, as we have been supporting, the 
Greek regime. All this amendment does, 
in effect, is express our disapproval and 
say that unless the President finds that 
it is vital to our overall national interest 
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that we give this money to Greece, it will 
be cut off. It does put on a limit of $118.8 
million, the amount of military aid and 
sales provided in fiscal 1971; this is a 
very substantial sum, indeed. The differ- 
ence between that and the request this 
year is approximately $1 million, 

I think that in the interest of stability 
and strength of the NATO alliance, this 
amendment should be rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield 3 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I re- 
gret very much that I have to differ with 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Arkansas, the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I shall 
vote for the Allen amendment, and my 
reason is predicated upon my reliance 
on the integrity and judgment of three 
Rhode Islanders who are of Greek an- 
cestry for whom I have the highest re- 
spect and regard. One of them was a 
candidate for the office of Governor on 
the Republican ticket. One was a candi- 
date, at another time, for the office of 
State treasurer in the State of Rhode 
Island. The third is a very distinguished 
businessman from the city of Newport. 
These are the letters I have received; 
they are addressed to me: 

DEAR SENATOR Pastore: It is my under- 
standing that the entire U.S. Senate will be 
voting on the measure pertaining to con- 
tinued military aid for Greece sometime next 
week. 

My wife and I and others of my family and 
friends have visited Greece on several occa- 
sions in the past few years. We feel that the 
Country is moving forward both in terms 
of gross national product as well as per capita 
income. I have relatives and friends who have 
been stationed there in the service as well 
as others who have done business there, and 
I find the reports repeatedly favorable. 

It is my firm conviction that we Amer- 
icans cannot afford to let Greece down at this 
stage of development, and I feel that the 
consensus of opinion among Americans is 
that Greece has proven herself as a steady, 
dependable ally. 

In making this plea for your support of 
this measure, I realize that you are well- 
briefed on this subject, but I also know that 
the majority of concerned Rhode Islanders, if 
tested, would align themselves in support of 
this bill for military aid. I appreciate your 
courtesy and consideration in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. CHRIS W. CARAGIANIS, 
President, Newport Music Co., Inc. 


This letter is from Mr. Dean J. Lewis, 
an attorney-at-law, who at one time was 
a candidate for the office of governor of 
Rhode Island, on the Republican ticket, 
which of course is not my party. On Oc- 
tober 20, he wrote to me as follows: 

My Dear SENATOR PASTORE: As an Amerl- 
can citizen of Grecian parentage and as a 
former Mayor of Newport, Rhode Island, I 
am interested in seeking your support for the 
bill concerning “military aid to Greece” 
which is expected to reach the Senate floor 
for a vote on Tuesday, next, October 26, 
1971. 

This matter has been a subject of much 
concern to many of my contemporaries who 
were born in the U.S.A. of parents who came 
from Greece in the early decades of this cen- 
tury. Our parents loved this land of ours, 
and always intended to remain here. Many 
have now passed away, but there still re- 
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mains with their offspring a spark of that 
old heritage when a momentous issue pre- 
sents itself. 

Believe me, Senator, we do not become 
wildly enthusiastic or excited about ordinary 
events or problems which arise in Greece or 
pertain to Greece. We have, however, ob- 
served developments in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean during the post-World-War II period, 
and we are convinced that little Greece has 
been an immensely loyal and reliable ally 
for the U.S.A.; she is unquestionably West- 
ern-oriented, and she: is a worthy stalwart 
ally as a smaller maritime nation. 

As a lifetime resident of this attractive 
seaside City of Newport, I have learned to ap- 
preciate the importance of our Navy and of 
the need of a strong common defense as a 
pillar of collective security. Therein lies the 
bond for the future, and I cannot believe 
that the presence in power in Greece of any 
so-called non-representative administration 
or regime should deter us from continuing 
to provide ample support as has been pro- 
vided in the recent past. After all, almost 
one-half of the organized nations are non- 
representative (dictatorial, oligarchic, or oth- 
erwise) in form and susbtance. I am confident 
that Greece will hold free elections in the 
future, and that she will have parliamen’ iy 
(representative) government with a consti- 
tutional monarchy. 

The need at the moment is no for political 
philosophy or ideology. It is obvious that 
economic democracy and a growing middle 
class have come forth in Greece only in the 
last generation. I urge you sincerely to keep 
this momentum going forward with your vote 
next Tuesday in support of military aid for 
Greece. With my kind personal regards and 
high esteem, I remain 

Respectfully and cordially yours, 
Dean J. LEWIS. 


This is the third letter: 
Dear Senator Pastore: On Tuesday, Octo- 


ber 26, 1971 in the United States Senate, 
there is as I understand, a bill to come forth 
relative to Military Aid to Greece. 

Please be advised that I and many of my 
Greek American friends are in favor of the 
passage of this bill and urge you to vote in 
favor of it. 

Sincerely, 
HaroLD W. DEMOPULOS, 


Mr. President, I know that many 
things have been said pro and con, but 
I am confronted with letters that come 
to me from three young, fine Americans 
of Greek ancestry who have held high 
positions in my State, and they tell me 
that it would be a calamity to us at this 
moment to vote against military aid to 
Greece. For that reason, I shall support 
the Allen amendment. 

I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. There is nobody here prepared 
to listen to the debate, anyway. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore) for his 
eloquent remarks and for the fine testi- 
mony given by his constituents of Greek 
ancestry. 

It certainly illustrates the very point 
in this amendment—that military aid, 
economic assistance for Greece, is not as- 
sistance to the Government of Greece. 
It is assistance to the Greek people and 
here we are being called upon to give a 
gratuitous slap in the face to the people 
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of Greece by providing that no economic 
or military assistance should be given by 
the United States to Greece. Certainly it 
would seem to me that if, as has been 
stated, the desire of those who would 
prohibit aid to Greece is to serve notice 
on the people of Greece that the people 
of the United States and those who are 
Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives do not favor the junta 
in Greece, why do we not level an attack 
against other nations who do not have 
what we would consider to be a demo- 
cratic government? 

Mr. President, there are four pages of 
names of countries who are to be the 
recipients of military and economic as- 
sistance under the bill. I daresay we 
could nos find a dozen governments in 
the whole list on the four pages of the 
names of the countries that have a de- 
mocracy as we would define or term it 
here in the United States. 

What about the Government of Por- 
tugal, which is the recipient of aid? 

What atout the Government of Spain? 
When did they last have an election in 
Spain? 

I should like to inquire, what about 
Jordan, which is a large recipient of our 
aid? 

What about Saudi Arabia, that im- 
mensely wealthy country with all the oil 
wells that it has? 

What about Syria, a recipient listed 
here? 

What about Turkey, a beneficiary to 
the extent of $328 million last year? 
When did they last have an election in 
Turkey? 

Yet we single out Greece. 

There is another country, Pakistan, 
which is near civil war between East and 
West Pakistan. There is a little item in 
here of a quarter of a billion dollars for 
relief for refugees in Pakistan. So it is 
only Greece that is singled out for a slap 
at the hands of the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Alabama yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. PELL. In the first place, this pres- 
ent provision is not a slap in the face of 
the Greek people. The provision in the 
bill reflects our love for the Greek people 
but not for the government, the junta 
which is not representative of the people. 
Those of us who disagree with the Sena- 
tor from Alabama in this regard do so, 
out of affection and respect for the people 
of Greece and because of our distaste for 
the junta which presently rules the fine 
Greek people. 

Greece is unique in that it is the only 
member of NATO which when it comes to 
the progress of democratic institutions, 
has gone in reverse. Greece had a democ- 
racy, which is the goal recognized in the 
NATO preamble, and they threw that 
democracy into the ashcan. 

Mr. ALLEN. And they were about to 
lose to the Communists at the time of this 
takeover. 

Mr. PELL. The what? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator said that 
Greece had democracy: 

Mr. PELL. Right. The fact is they had 
a parliamentary system which was re- 
placed by the junta. Greece is the only 
NATO nation where democracy has been 
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thrown in the ashcan, the only NATO 
nation we are helping which has gone 
away from democracy. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator for his remarks. I would like to 
finish my remarks, since my time is 
limited, so I will go ahead. 

Mr. President, one of the unusual 
arguments made is that if we believe in 
NATO, if we are for NATO, if we sup- 
port it, the way to strengthen NATO is 
to deny military and economic assistance 
to Greece. Then the argument is made 
that Greece is on the verge of bankruptcy. 

It is passing strange to me that we 
should help an ally by allowing it to go 
broke. That does not seem to me to be 
strengthening the NATO organization by 
allowing one of its members to go broke. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pastore). The Chair is informed that the 
time of the Senator from Alabama has 
expired. The Senator has 3 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) on behalf 
of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama made the 
point about NATO's wishes in this mat- 
ter. The Senator from Arkansas, the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, inserted in the RECORD 
earlier. 

Mr. ALLEN, I beg the Senator’s par- 
don, but this Senator made no reference 
to NATO’s wishes whatsoever. 

Mr. PELL. In NATO, the parliamen- 
tary body is the NATO assembly which 
is the spokesman for the governments of 
each member of NATO. It adopted a res- 
olution, which was placed in the RECORD 
earlier, maintaining this position. I do 
not see any difference between those gov- 
ernments in NATO and those govern- 
ments in the NATO assembly. The only 
difference is that parliamentarians, like 
ourselves, are the representatives in the 
NATO assembly, while in NATO itself 
foreign ministers and generals are rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield me 1 
minute? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Indiana on 
behalf of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. HARTKE. The Senator from Ala- 
bama referred to the bankruptcy of 
Greece in remarks which I made pre- 
viously. The same argument can be made 
that the military junta has made sub- 
stantial progress in material things, even 
though it has denied its people the hu- 
manitarian things which go to the basic 
rights of freedom. 

I want to say to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that while he alleges that, under 
the junta, there has been material gain 
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for the people of Greece, that is belied by 
the facts I presented. The way to reverse 
that trend is not to feed more money to 
the junta for the exclusive use of their 
military establishment. 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tunney). The Senator from Arkansas 
has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does the Senator from Alabama 
wish to ask for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. ALLEN, When all time has been 
yielded back. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I have 1 
minute remaining. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of the 
time of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tunney). All time on the amendment 
has now been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. ALLEN). 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. MATHIAS (when his name was 
called). I have a live pair with the sen- 
ior Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Tuurmonp). If I were voting, I would 
vote “nay.” If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bays), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. GAMBRELL), the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. Grave), the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator from Wy- 
oming (Mr. McGee), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. ELLENDER) is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL). 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Louisiana would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS 
and Mr. Hruska), the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Jorpan), the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. MILLER), the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tarr), and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower), are necessarily 
absent, 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunDT) is absent because of illness. 
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The Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr, THuRMOND) is absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
Hruska), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tart), and the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TOwER), would each vote “yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) has been pre- 
viously announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 31, as follows: 

[No. 278 Leg.] 

YEAS—49 
Cotton 
Dole 
Dominick 
Eastland 
Ervin 
Fannin Schweiker 
Fong Scott 
Goldwater Smith 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Weicker 
Young 


Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 


Pastore 


Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hollings 
Jordan, N.C, 
Long 
McClellan 
Montoya 
Packwood 


NAYS—31 


Hatfield 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Javits 


Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Ribicoff 

Spong 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Fulbright Wiliams 

Hart 

Hartke 

PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Mathias, against. 


NOT VOTING—19 


Inouye 
Jackson 
Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
McGee 

Harris McGovern 
Hruska Miller 


So Mr. ALLEN’s amendment was agreed 


Bayh 
Curtis 
Ellender 
Gambrell 
Gravel 


to. 
Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Several Senators addressed the chair. 

Mr. HANSEN, Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from West Virginia is 
recognized. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

On page 27, after line 24, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(7) The President shall, within ninety 
days after the determinations made by him 


pursuant to paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, report to the Congress such determina- 


tions, together with a full explanation of the 


reasons therefor. The President shall also re- 
port to the Congress any action taken 
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pursuant to paragraph (3) of this sub- 
section.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
zea to the Senator from North Caro- 
ina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is recognized. 


REFERRAL OF CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 47 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
47, referring to the parking of vehicles on 
Capitol grounds was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration be 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the concurrent resolution and 
that it be referred to the Committee on 
Public Works where it properly belongs. 
The Subcommittee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds of that committee should 
handle the concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TuNNEY). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9910) to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, and for other purposes. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
cause of circumstances which have de- 
veloped, it is my understanding that, 
following the disposition of the Randolph 
amendment, the Church-Allott amend- 
ment will be called up, and following 
that, the Brock amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that at 3 
o’clock, or approximately 3 o’clock, the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CuurcH) may be recognized to make 
some remarks which he would otherwise 
make during the course of the considera- 
tion of the amendment which will be the 
pending business shortly. 

Mr, DOMINICK. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I have two 
amendments that I want to propose for 
myself. There are many others. If Sen- 
ators are going to make speeches, we 
will never have a chance to bring those 
amendments up. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I just 
want to make an inquiry. I do not want 
to delay this bill for 1 minute, but, as I 
had understood, a Senator was prepar- 
ing an amendment with reference to sec- 
tion 513. I learn now, at the last minute, 
that he is not going to do that. It is my 
opinion that section 513 is a contradic- 
tion of what we have already done in the 
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military procurement bill, and I shall be 
compelled to offer an amendment to it. 
It might involve a little time, but we need 


that I think the Senator from Arkansas 
and I can agree on without an amend- 
ment. It has to do with the fiscal years. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think we can agree 
on that. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding to me. I thought 
I would mention that. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr, President, I yield 
to the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
GRIFFIN). 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly am not going to object, but I think 
it might be for the benefit of the Senate 
to know that there is a reception sched- 
uled for 3 o’clock for the head of a for- 
eign government. Most Senators are in- 
vited to go, so it would not be a con- 
venient time for Senators to be present. 

Mr. CHURCH. That is why I am going 
to give my speech at that time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think we could 
hold up the amendments at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest? Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, it is my un- 
derstanding that after this amendment is 
disposed of, the Symington amendment 
will be called up, and following that, the 
Brock amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, may we have order? Will the 
Chair ask Senators to take their seats? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators 
will please take their seats so we can lis- 
ten to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President I am 
gratified that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations under the able leadership of 
its chairman, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT) , has incorporated in the 
foreign assistance bill, H.R. 9910, many of 
the provisions contained in a measure I 
introduced in July, S. 2344 in which I 
was joined by the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH). 

I introduced S. 2344 with the cospon- 
sorship of the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CxHurcH), in an attempt to establish 
sanctions with respect to any country 
which does not do its best to eliminate 
international traffic in narcotics and 
other dangerous drugs, and to encourage, 
through foreign assistance, positive ef- 
forts by countries who assist in ridding 
the world of this insidious menace. As 
my colleagues know, not 1 ounce of 
heroin used in the United States is either 
grown or processed here. 

The bill we now consider, H.R. 9910, 
takes a number of important steps 
toward combating international drug 
traffic. It requires the President to termi- 
nate any and all aid to countries which 
he determines are not cooperating in 


this effort. It authorizes the President 
to provide financial assistance, with a 
minimum expenditure of $25 million for 
this purpose. 

The amendment I now propose is a 
provision which is contained in S. 2344, 
but which is not incorporated in the 
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pending legislation. I believe it is a de- 
sirable addition to H.R. 9910. It would 
impose on the President a requirement to 
report to the Congress within 90 days 
after the annual determination made 
pursuant to paragraph 1 of new sub- 
section 620(v) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961. Under that paragraph 
the President must assess, on a country- 
by-country basis, whether each such 
country “has taken appropriate meas- 
ures to prevent drugs, partially or com- 
pletely processed or produced in or 
transported through such country, from 
unlawfully entering the United States or 
from being unlawfully supplied to citi- 
zens of the United States.” 

Within 90 days after this country-by- 
country determination, the President 
would, under my amendment, be required 
to provide a detailed assessment of the 
effort made by each country so that Con- 
gress might have some means by which 
to know the President's rationale for con- 
tinuing or cutting off aid to a country, 
and also to facilitate an independent ap- 
praisal of the President’s actions by Con- 
gress. 

My amendment would also require the 
President to report any action taken pur- 
suant to paragraph (3) of subsection 620 
(v). That provision allows the President 
to continue or resume aid to countries 
which either first, take appropriate meas- 
ures to halt drug trafficking after an 
earlier determination by the President 
that such measures have not been taken 
by such countries, or second, require as- 
sistance from the United States because 
of “overriding national interest,” even 
though appropriate steps to combat drug 
trafficking have not been taken. 

In my opinion the overriding national 
interest must be grave indeed to excuse 
a country from taking steps to eliminate 
drug traffic to the United States or its 
citizens, and I would expect the fullest 
justification for any presidential deter- 
mination to continue aid which is based 
on overriding national interest. 

Except for the absence of a Presidential 
reporting requirement, I am, I repeat, 
pleased with the international drug con- 
trol provisions included in H.R. 9910 by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
hope that the chairman and members 
of that committee support this amend- 
ment, and that the Senate accept it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have discussed 
this matter with the Senator from West 
Virginia. The substantive provision re- 
lating to drug traffic, as he rightly says, 
is in the bill. As far as I know, it is non- 
controversial and no one is against it. 
I think he is thoughtful and wise in pro- 
viding that the President report to the 
Congress. I certainly would accept the 
amendment. I think the President cer- 
tainly would have no objection, and 
probably would welcome this opportu- 
nity to report to Congress. 

I accept the amendment. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am grateful to the 
chairman of the commitee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, New York 
is having probably the biggest problem in 
the country in this area—not only that, 
but drug traffic is probably the greatest 
problem New York has ever had—I am 
very anxious to work at this end to try 
to damp the flow. There are three ele- 
ments to damping the flow: First, the 
illegality of the crime in pushing and 
wholesaling drugs; second, rehabilitat- 
ing drug addicts and trying to eliminate 
the problem; and third, keeping the ad- 
dict from engaging in crime. 

I am glad the chairman of the com- 
mittee has accepted the amendment. I 
think the Senator has rendered us all 
a service in keeping the administration's 
feet to the fire in a proposition as crit- 
ical as this one, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate the 
comments of the Senator from New 
York. I know he has given much atten- 
tion to the problem and has intense in- 
terest in stopping the illegal traffic in 
drugs. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment having been yielded 
back, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, wiil 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understood the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) to 
say he expected the Senator from Mis- 
souri to proceed. Or am I in error about 
that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Go ahead. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, my 
perfecting amendment, as printed and 
as it appears in the Recorp, contains a 
printing error which I would correct at 
this time. 

The amount to be inserted in lieu of 
$250 million in lines 14 and 20 of page 
44 should be $341 million in each in- 
stance. 

I send a corrected copy of the amend- 
ment to the desk, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment, as modified, will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 44, line 14, strike out “$250,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘$341,000,000", 

On page 44, line 20, strike out “$250,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof $341,000,000", 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will state that there are 9 minutes re- 
maining to each side on this amend- 
ment. Who yields time? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on my per- 
fecting amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How much time re- 
mains on the perfecting amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nine min- 
utes on each side, Who yields time? 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. To whom is the time 
allotted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To the 
Senator from Missouri and the Senator 
from Arkansas. Who yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Time is running on 
both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If no one 
yields time, time will run against both 
sides. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes for the purpose 
of an inquiry. The Senator from Missouri 
is now offering a perfecting amendment 
to increase the amount of the ceiling 
for money to Cambodia from $250 mil- 
lion to what figure? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The sum of $341 
million is the amount requested by the 
administration. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. I 
have already stated that I think this is 
much too much money, and there is no 
point in my reiterating it. 

It was my understanding—and the 
only excuse I can offer why the Senator 
from Alaska is not here is that there has 
been a change of signals—that the 
Allott-Church amendment was coming 
up. Now the Senator from Alaska wishes 
to present a substitute, I believe, or an 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri, and I understand 
i; would be in order. He wishes, I believe, 
to strike it out—to strike out aid to 
Cambodia. I believe it has been at the 
desk. I think he ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to present it, but there is a change 
of signals here at the last minute. I did 
not know it was going to come up just 
now, because I thought the Church- 
Allott amendment would be next in line. 

But I wonder if the Senator from Mis- 
souri would be willing, if he has any 
further remarks to make, to make those 
remarks now. If not, I am perfectly 
willing, after a reasonable opportunity to 
reach the Senator from Alaska, to pro- 
ceed to a vote. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the able Senator. 

Mr. ATKEN. I support the move of the 
Senator from Missouri for increasing the 
available amount for Cambodia, because 
I feel that we have a very great respon- 
sibility for the pathetic condition of that 
country today, And while I would not 
want to see this money spent for raising 
an army and putting men to war against 
their neighbors, I feel that if this amount 
of $341 million is agreed to at this time, 
it undoubtedly will not survive the con- 
ference at that full amount, though it 
might, but I doubt in any case if it 
would survive in the Appropriations 
Committee; so we are not spending this 
$341 million, we are simply making it 
available to repair much of the damage 
which we have in part caused over there. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. May I say to the 
Senator from Vermont that the reason 
for my amendment has much to do with 
the McGee amendment which yesterday 
was defeated. The McGee amendment 


would have taken away any ceiling on the 
amount of money that was being re- 
quested by the administration for use 
in Cambodia. My amendment agrees 
with all the money that was requested 
by the administration, but says that be- 
fore they spend additional money, they 
should come to Congress for authoriza- 
tion. That is the amendment that we 
are discussing now. 

Mr, President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, first will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi on my 
time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this is 
largely a matter of legislative history, 
and I wish to ask the Senator some ques- 
tions after I make a very brief state- 
ment. 

This pertains, now, to the money that 
can be spent in Cambodia. When we had 
the procurement bill up, we had a similar 
amendment with reference to how much 
could be spent in Laos. We excepted the 
bombing in both areas, and agreed on a 
$350 million figure, which was the budg- 
et request, and I agreed to the amend- 
ment on that basis. 

The amendment would actually, 
though, put that as an annual ceiling, a 
legislative ceiling, which I thought was 
all right; you can hardly argue against 
it. 

I said to the Senator from Missouri, as 
he related yesterday in my absence, that 
I would support a similar situation as to 
Cambodia, to take the budget figure, as 
we did before. 

He has now amended his amendment, 
as I understand it, to $341 million, which 
is the amount of the budget request. 

We do carry the idea in the bill, though, 
that this is a legislative ceiling for one 
year. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. All right. I think that is 
sound. 

Now, there is some language in the bill 
that uses the word “expenditures.” This 
is technical language that I think ought 
to be cleared up. It could be cleared up 
in conference. The question about expen- 
ditures or authorizations or commit- 
ments—I do not know what all the terms 
are, but what I wanted to make clear is 
that this amendment will have no limi- 
tations on the spending, if they see fit, of 
up to some $341 million; is that correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. And the Senator 
does not intend to limit, after agreeing to 
this $341 million, in any way the expen- 
diture of it for purposes in Cambodia? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will yield 
further, what is an expenditure in this 
field sometimes requires a definition or an 
understanding, and I will illustrate. 

Some of these goods are used jeeps, we 
will say, that we would send over into 
Cambodia. I am just illustrating. 

That is a used item, and there has to be 
some ground rule on how it is going to 
be evaluated in money figures. It is not 
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an expenditure of new money; it is just 
the sending over of war material. 

Does the Senator understand it that 
way, and would he be amenable, in con- 
ference, if this amendment passes, to 
having ground rules established, the ones 
that are used now? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
want to be careful not to say something 
at variance with the language of the bill. 

The bill provides: 

For the purpose of this subsection, “value” 
means the fair market value of any goods, 
supplies, materials, or equipment provided 
to, for, or on behalf of Cambodia but in no 
case less than 3314 per centum of the amount 
the United States paid at the time such 
goods, supplies, materials, or equipment were 
acquired by the United States. 


That sounds fair and proper to me. 

Mr. STENNIS. That language indicates 
the principle that I am maintaining for. 
Iam not certain about that 3314 percent. 
I eA pi that is a reasonable ground 
rule. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There is no use in 
passing any legislation limiting the 
amount of money but then having the 
Defense Department or one of the ad- 
ministration’s adjacent departments first 
declare something useless and then give 
it away to the Cambodians. We do not 
want to waste time in the Senate by in 
effect setting a ceiling which is the 
amount they request then have them go 
millions beyond the ceiling by declaring 
worthless a lot of equipment they later 
put to use in Cambodia. I believe this 
clause is constructive as written in the 
bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we are 
trying to make legislative history and 
are not particularly arguing the bill. I 
have tentatively agreed to this figure, 
but it was with the understanding that 
we were not going to be left in the dark 
as to interpretations. I think the 3314 
percent figure is a reasonable amount, 
but I do not want any unknown restric- 
tions in this language, and the Senator 
does not, either. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No. That is right. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, with the 
understanding about this language and 
with what clarification may be neces- 
sary as to the word “expenditure” in con- 
ference, I can support the amendment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the Senator from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think this is a very inconsistent policy; 
this amendment rapidly escalates our 
expenditures in Cambodia. 

The Senator from Missouri, I know, 
was committed to amend his amendment 
from $25 million to $341 million, be- 
cause he recognized the fact of life that 
the influence of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee is dominant in this body. But he 
wanted an expression of a principle, that 
Congress still has a slight, remote func- 
tion to play in the foreign policy field. 
If the Senator from Missouri had offered 
an amount $1 under what the Pentagon 
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wanted, it would have the opposition of 
the Armed Services Committee, and the 
amendment would fail. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will yield in a 
moment. 

I will not trade on any such basis. It 
is not the money that is bothering me, 
although I think we are in bad shape 
and cannot afford it. It is the principle 
of now starting to construct an enormous 
military machine, using foreign bodies 
backed by American money and guns. 

The Joint Chiefs have been very can- 
did in the newspaper—I do not know 
whether they intended to be or not— 
but they are intending to build an army 
of more than 300,000 Cambodians. 

I assume they are doing the same in 
Laos, because they have asked for a 
similar vast increase in Laos; and, of 
course, Thailand is our bastion country, 
into which we have poured billions of 
dollars and will continue to do so. 

I do not know why it is not legitimate 
for the Senate to take the responsibility: 
Do we want to go down that road again? 
This is the same questions that came to 
us in the form of the Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution. At that time, we were misled by 
lies about what had happened, and our 
emotions were appealed to—we were told 
we had been attacked on the open seas 
in an unprovoked manner, and I and ev- 
erybody else except two Members of the 
Senate fell for it. 

There is no excuse now for a similar 
mistake. Our eyes are open. We know 
what is going on. We know the greatest 
tragedy and loss to this country since 
the civil war is going on in Asia. Why do 
we wish to go down this road again in 
Cambodia and in Laos? 

We are headed in this direction be- 
cause of the dominant influence of the 
military committee and the military es- 
tablishment in this country. I know of no 
reason for it other than they want to do 
it. No good reason has been given to me 
as to why we want to organize and pay 
for an enormous army in Cambodia. I 
am against it. 

I realize that the votes are here; and 
if I am the only one who votes against it, 
I will, because at issue is whether we are 
going to construct an enormous army of 
Cambodians. We have already approved 
one in Laos and, of course, Thailand has 
enormous amounts of money in here for 
the maintenance and construction of an 
enoromus army. When I say “enormous,” 
I am referring to the fact that it is far 
beyond the capacity of these little coun- 
tries to support the military establish- 
ments we encourage on them. Cambodia 
had approximately 35,000 in her army 
when Sihanouk left the country. We have 
already built that up to 185,000, and 
there are reports to the effect that by 
1975 or 1976 they will have 300,000. We 
pay all the bills. Here is a limit of $341 
million. Next year it will by $500 million, 
and the next year it probably will be 
$700 million. That is the road we are 
headed down. 

If we had been attacked, or were about 
to be destroyed, nobody would hesitate 
to respond. There is that difference be- 
tween Tonkin Gulf and this. There we 
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had been told, erroneously, that we had 
been attacked, and we fell for it. There 
is no similar excuse in this case. We are 
deliberately undertaking obligations far 
beyond the needs and against the inter- 
ests of Cambodia. The people of Cam- 
bodia are going to be the victims here, 
just as the people of Vietnam have been 
the victims of that situation. The people 
of Cambodia do not want this to happen 
to them. They would like us to go home 
and leave them alone. 

Somebody said that we are not going 
in there. The newspapers said the other 
day that they have doubled the amount 
of military advisers in Phnompenh. The 
Senator from New Jersey has been trying 
to get a personnel limit. I support his 
efforts. 

I just want to make my position clear. 
I am not arguing about $15 million or 
$20 million. I am arguing about the 
policy of this country in undertaking an 
endless operation in Southeast Asia to 
build up huge military forces there. 
I think it is against the President’s 
announced policy of going to Peking, 
and I think it is against the interests of 
this country. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will yield for a 
question. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
do not know when this unanimous- 
consent agreement was entered into, and 
ask unanimous consent for an additional 
10 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
must object, because the time was avail- 
able this morning, and that is when part 
of the time was lost. But I would sug- 
gest that 10 minutes be taken out of the 
bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 5 minutes 
from the bill to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Does the Senator from New Jersey 
wish some time? 

Mr. CASE. I would like 2 minutes. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One 
minute. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield that minute 
plus 5 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
would not want the Senate to misunder- 
stand the basic purpose of this perfect- 
ing amendment. 

What we want to do is establish con- 
trol of the vast amounts of money being 
spent in the Far East. I think it fair to 
say Congress has lost control of the ex- 
penditure of that money. This amend- 
ment would now give the administration 
all the money they say they needed in 
Cambodia for next year; but before they 
spend any additional money, it will be 
necessary for them to come back and ob- 
tain additional authorization. 

If anyone believes this amount is too 
much, that can be brought up when the 
matter comes to the Senate for appro- 
priation approval, or, prior to that, for 
same when it comes before the Appro- 
priations Committee. 
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In my opinion the Chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services has been 
quite fair with respect to this proposed 
legislation. It is probable that we would 
not be able to adopt this amendment if 
he had not agreed we should establish 
control if the administration wants ad- 
ditional money. 

Therefore, and with the premise that 
we will have a chance to get into this 
matter at the time the Senate approves 
appropriations, I will vote for the per- 
fecting amendment which I have sent to 
the desk. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, although the 
Senator from Missouri and I are cospon- 
sors of the amendment placing limita- 
tions on U.S. activities in Cambodia, and 
although I fully respect his honor in ful- 
filling his commitment on raising the fi- 
nancial ceiling. I am under no such obli- 
gation. I made no such commitment. I 
fully support the action of the Foreign 
Relations Committee in placing a $250 
million ceiling on U.S. expenditures and 
a 200-man U.S. personnel limitation in 
Cambodia during this fiscal year. 

The $250 million figure represents 
roughly the current level of American 
assistance. I urge that we maintain the 
present rate while we are considering 
the question of what should be our fu- 
ture obligation and commitment to 
Cambodia. Two years ago we had no aid 
programs at all in that country, and we 
spent our first $100 million without Con- 
gressional approval, wholly on the basis 
of discretionary funds used by the ad- 
ministration. It is true that we later ap- 
proved, in the 1970 supplemental ap- 
propriations bill, what the administra- 
tion described as a modest level of 
assistance for Cambodia. But last year’s 
level was considerably lower than this 
year’s request and I believe that we 
should go no further than we did last 
year without a firm commitment from 
the Congress and the American people 
that they desire a deeper involvement in 
Cambodia. Therefore, I urge the Senate 
to turn down this proposed increase of 
$91 million in the Cambodian aid ceiling. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia). All time has now expired. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk in the nature 
of a substitute to the pending amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 44, lines 13 and 14, strike out the 
words “in excess of $150 million.”. 

On page 44, beginning with “In” on line 
20, strike out everything down through and 
including “any” on line 23, and insert in lieu 
thereof “No”. 

On page 44, line 24, insert immediately 
after “equipment” the words “shall be”, 

On page 44, line 25, strike out “such” and 
insert immediately after “year” the date 
“1972”. 
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On page 45, strike out everything on lines 
1 through 6 and everything on lines 16 
through 19. 

On pages 45 and 46 redesignate paragraphs 
(e), (f£), and (g) as paragraphs (d), (e), and 
(£), respectively. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia). The Chair will say 
that the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Alaska is not in order, that it 
is not a valid substitute, and does not 
amend the same place in the bill as the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum for a brief 
moment—I withdraw that request, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes on the bill to 
clarify the situation. 

Mr. President, I was told by the Sena- 
tor from Alaska that all he wished to do 
was to change the amount in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri from 
the $341 million to $150 million. It is as 
simple as that. So that I do not under- 
stand why it is not in order. It was sent 
to the desk. That is the way it was told 
to me, that the Senator from Alaska was 
intending to offer it, simply to change 
the amount in the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri from $341 to $150 
million. The Senator from Alaska has 
a right to do that, and, of course, from 
my point of view, I shall support it be- 
cause I do not approve of an increase 
in the amount as offered in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri. 

The Senator from Alaska told me what 
he wanted to do, that he wanted to 
change the amount to $150 million. I do 
not understand why it is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrd of Virginia). The Chair will say 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri affects two places in 
the bill. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Alaska affects five different 
places, including a different page of the 
bill. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I have 
sent another copy of a perfecting amend- 
ment to the desk which I would ask the 
Parliamentarian to rule on its accepta- 
bility to the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the perfecting amend- 
ment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 44, lines 13 and 14, strike out the 
words “in excess of $250 million” and insert 
“$150 million.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is in order. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much times does the Senator require? 

Mr. GRAVEL. As much time as I may 
need to make my introductory remarks, 
and then I will be happy to yield to other 
Senators who may wish to address them- 
selves to this same issue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska may proceed. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, my orig- 
inal amendment was to eliminate all 
money for Cambodia. This is not new. I 
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offered a similar one last year, along with 
several of my colleagues; but we were 
not successful last year. 

I am totally distressed over the fact 
that this body chooses to escalate our in- 
vyolvement—and I use the word “esca- 
late” because I have heard it mentioned 
here that we are treading water and 
keeping the same commitment we had 
last year, That is not the case. Members 
should be on notice that we are escalat- 
ing, that we are not treading water. 

It seems unlikely that we could garner 
enough support from the membership to 
secure passage of my original amend- 
ment, so at the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas I am happy to modify my 
amendment to leave out the bombing 
provision and to permit a modicum 
amount for cleanup operations. We could 
try at least to rehabilitate the country 
and leave it in a semblance of the state 
in which we found it. That is the reason 
I have gone along with the $150 million. 
The $150 million is still treading 
water, but not the $250 million. 

As I recall the incidents last year, we 
went into Cambodia on a unilateral de- 
cision, without the permission of Con- 
gress, and spent money to the tune of 
$100 million, taking that money from aid 
that would have gone to other countries. 

What came before this body last De- 
cember was a piece of legislation to put 
back the money the President had spent 
unilaterally, robbing various aid pro- 
grams to do so. The amount was first $100 
million. Then the request was for $150 
million; so, thus far, what has been spent 
in Cambodia, in excess of 1 year, has been 

250 million. 

What was agreed to, before the fact, 
was $150 million. Now we are asked to 
agree, before the fact, to $250 million. 

If that is not escalation, then ob- 
viously. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Alaska will yield on 
that point, the Senator from Missouri's 
perfecting amendment makes it $341 mil- 
lion. Actually, the $250 million is what 
the committee bill provides and then yes- 
terday the McGee amendment was sug- 
gested and voted down, which would have 
lifted any ceiling at all. The Senator from 
Missouri, as he has stated, had the un- 
derstanding of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. Stennis) that we would 
change this amount today to $341 mil- 
lion. The Senator from Alaska would be 
cutting the $341 million back to $150 
million. 

Mr. GRAVEL. That is right. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The issue is sim- 
ple: Do we want to increase the amount 
of money to Cambodia to build up a large 
army, which we will have to support, or 
do we wish to stabilize at a lower level? 

These amounts are simply a symbol of 
a policy. I would hope the Senate would 
not go on record as saying it is in favor 
of, in effect, of letting the administration 
do whatever it deems proper in Cam- 
bodia and in Laos. I do not understand 
how this can be interpreted as a re- 
straint. It is for 1 year. Next year they 
will say, “We want $550 million.” And 
the year after they will want $800 mil- 
lion, and we will have to have a ceiling 
of $800 million. 
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The Senator from Alaska is trying to 
cut back by about $200 million, when 
judged against the $341 million being of- 
fered by the Senator from Missouri. I 
think that is a very simple proposition. 
The substitute amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Alaska draws attention not only 
to money, but also to policy. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask that 
the amendment be modified as identified 
by the Parliamentarian. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is accordingly modified. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
again I hope that the Senate does not 
get the wrong impression about the basic 
thrust of the position some of us are 
taking on this measure. It did not make 
any real difference what the figure is 
that was approved by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee or passed by the Senate 
in the past, the administration has spent 
the money the way they wanted and to 
the amount they desired. Let me repeat, 
the basic thrust of this amendment is to 
get some control. 

One time a man told his attorney, 
“When I die, I will leave my wife $1 
million.” 

His lawyer said 
million.” 

The man said, “I know, but it will look 
great in the papers.” 

That is the type and character of op- 
eration we have been conducting around 
here. It has been going on for years. It 
ought to stop. Our limitations of money 
may have looked great in the papers, but 
at times they have no practical meaning. 

Whatever the Congress authorizes is 
all of the money that should be spent by 
the administration. 

For those who think that this is too 
much money—and I am one of them— 
there will be a full chance to analyze the 
matter in coming days and weeks as to 
how much should be reduced. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I would 
hope that the Senator would join me in 
my amendment. If he feels that the 
money being spent is too much, let us 
say that it is too much and not go any 
further. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator and I have discussed this matter. 
He has come in with a heavy reduction. 
If we get control, later we can determine 
the amount of money. Without control, 
we are talking to the winds. 

Mr. GRAVEL. How would that give us 
control? If we say $500 million, what 
will stop them from spending $500 
million? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator ap- 
parently has not read the amendment, 
or the bill as it came from the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator yield me 5 minutes of his 
time so that I might discuss the matter? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I had 
asked the distinguished ranking minor- 
ity member of the committee to yield 
me 3 minutes for the same purpose. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I would be 
glad to yield time to the Senator from 
Montana. However, first I would like to 
clear up any misunderstanding that may 
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exist. The State Department is in favor 
of the Symington proposal to increase 
funds to $341 million. I am sure of that. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Vermont yield me 5 
minutes after he has yielded time to the 
Senator from Montana? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, when 
President Nixon recognized the govern- 
ment of Prince Norodom Sihanouk, he 
dispatched two men to the embassy—it 
was not a legation at the time—to repre- 
sent us. In the interim, when Sihanouk 
was overthrown, there were nine mem- 
bers of our military—I do not believe 
they were attached to the military mis- 
sion in Phnom Penh. Today there are in 
excess of 150 civilian and military per- 
sonnel, with the military in the prepon- 
derance. 

Not so many days ago, there appeared 
in the public prints an outline of a 5- 
year aid plan for Cambodia, I think esti- 
mating in 1975 or 1976 an increase in 
the military from $35,000 at the time 
of the overthrow of Sihanouk to, I be- 
lieve $700,000, which is a higher figure 
than mentioned by the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and at the 
same time increasing the cost of the par- 
ticipation to us. 

I did not vote for the Case-Symington 
amendment in committee. I have not 
voted for an amendment on the floor, 
that I recall. And the reason I have not 
voted, and will not vote, for either the 
Gravel amendment, the substitute, or 
the Symington amendment, is because to 
do so in my opinion would be to place a 
stamp of approval on our participation 
in what we are doing in Cambodia not 
only now, but also in the years ahead if 
the programed outline bears any sem- 
blance to the truth. That I will net join 
in doing. 

So, I want the Recorp to be.clear. If it 
were a clearcut, outright doing away with 
all funds, I would vote for it. However, to 
me $150 million is just the same as $341 
million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator and I have discussed this prob- 
lem. This is the problem we had also in 
the Laotian amendment. We settled that, 
and I think we will get it sustained in 
conference. 

This is almost identical. Let us move 
back a little. About 15 months ago we 
were fighting in Cambodia. Our men were 
fighting there and were getting killed. 
The President of the United States or- 
dered them in there. No one except a 
foolish man—and he is certainly not a 
foolish man—would have sent our men 
there if he thought it was not necessary 
in order to maintain our position and 
protect our men. 

This is altogether a different policy. 
Our men are out of there now. Whoever 
the men are that are fighting there, they 
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are not our boys. However, this country 
is in jeopardy. They are having to fight 
for their lives. It is still a question of 
whether they will be able to survive. 

So, what is this aid? Here it is broken 
down. We have a breakdown of these 
other countries. 

This will be an absolute control. They 
cannot spend more. 

Of the $341 million, $240 million is for 
military assistance. About two-thirds of 
it goes for ammunition and spare parts 
and about one-third of it goes for various 
other equipment. 

My guess is that about half of that 
equipment, at least, is secondhand equip- 
ment, something that we have already 
used. It is valued according to the formu- 
la to which the Senator referred. 

The next item is economic aid, $110 
million. That is an item in this amend- 
ment. That is big AID, $10 million, eco- 
nomic aid. There is no military and no 
Department of Defense. The Senator 
from Arkansas gets excited about that 
sometimes. 

This is a program that comes from the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Public Law 
480, food for peace, $20 million. 

Excess defense articles, that is some 
extra articles, $11 million. 

The total is $341 million. That is the 
estimate of about what would be needed. 

I have already explained about the 
ammunition and the spare parts. I think 
at this stage we have no valid choice 
except to affirm these figures, as the Sen- 
ator from Missouri who is well versed in 
this matter has proposed, and we will 
let this matter ride on with an actual 
ceiling on it. They cannot spend any more 
than that and in that way we have es- 
tablished legislative control on how 
much will be spent in this country for 
all purposes, including this used military 
equipment. So it is on that basis we are 
trying to get this as a practical matter. 
I commend the Senator for his willing- 
ness to settle this on a reasonable, prac- 
tical basis. We follow next year from this 
starting point and we will have control 
on it. 

Mr, President, I hope the amendment 
of the Senator from Alaska is rejected 
and that the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri is agreed to. 

Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, 
much time remains on each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska has 3 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. GRAVEL. How much time is re- 
maining to the Senator from Arkansas? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has 5 minutes re- 
maining. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has made the case very 
well. However, I cannot allow the rec- 
ord to stand without answering a re- 
mark made by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to the effect that assistance for 
Cambodia in line with the budget re- 
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quest would actually go against the pol- 
icy of the administration or the Presi- 
dent. 

The President's policy is to withdraw 
American troops as rapidly as practicable 
from that part of the world. His policy 
is that U.S. troops should not be used 
to defend every threatened country; his 
policy is to encourage such other coun- 
tries to bear the primary responsibility 
for defending themselves. 

But the Nixon doctrine does not mean 
that we have abandoned all our friends in 
the world or that we have abandoned all 
non-Communist nations that want to re- 
sist aggression. There are two main parts 
of the doctrine. One important part is 
that we will help our friends defend 
themselves. 

There is no question that what is go- 
ing on in Cambodia is not a civil war. 
There has been some argument about 
whether the war in South Vietnam is a 
civil war. In Cambodia it is out and out 
aggression by North Vietnam. In Cam- 
bodia the Cambodians want to defend 
themselves and they are defending them- 
selves Our policy is to help them, but 
without providing any of our troops to 
do the fighting. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations has 
pointed to the fact that there may be 
some relaxation of tensions, attributable 
in part to the President's forthcoming 
visit to Moscow and Peking, and he has 
referred to the fact that the situation is 
better in South Vietnam. The situation 
is better in South Vietnam, but the situa- 
tion is better because we helped the 
South Vietnamese build up an army ca- 
pable of defending itself while we have 
been withdrawing. The situation has not 
improved because of any chance in at- 
titude on the part of the North Viet- 
namese. 

If we help the Cambodians defend 
themselves, we are acting in our own in- 
terest, particularly if we recall that we 
have some treaty obligations to such 
countries as Thailand. 

The distinguished majority leader 
spoke in terms of Sihanouk being “‘over- 
thrown.” I do not know what he means 
by the word “overthrown,” but I am sure 
he did not mean to leave the impression 
that Sihanouk was not replaced in the 
regular manner. In fact, Lon Nol was put 
in power in the same way that Sihanouk 
came to power, and as I understand it, 
the very people Sihanouk appointed re- 
placed Sihanouk and put Lon Nol in. 
That does not mean that I necessarily 
agree with the form or composition of 
the government there as now constituted. 
But that is really not the question. 

Mr. President, I urge that the Gravel 
amendment be rejected and that the 
Symington amendment be approved. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I have only a few min- 
utes remaining. Will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is yielding time on 
the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, how much 
time do we have remaining? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 2 minutes remaining to the Senator 
from Arkansas who has the opposition 
time on the amendment, and 3 min- 
utes remaining to the Senator from 
Alaska. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts wish me to yield 2 
minutes? 

Mr. BROOKE. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. BROOKE. I wish to ask if the 
Senator from Alaska broke down the 
amount of money into items he would 
recover by the $150 million he proposes 
to reduce it to? 

Mr. GRAVEL. No, I have no break- 
down. 

Mr. BROOKE. The Senator cut the 
total sum and it is not broken down, as 
the Senator from Mississippi indicated. 

Mr. GRAVEL. No. 

Mr. BROOKE. It puts a ceiling on the 
total amount and reduces it to $150 mil- 
lion without regard to how it shall be 
spent. 

Mr. GRAVEL. That is correct. I want 
to emphasize that the word “ceiling” in 
my opinion is a misnomer. 

Mr. BROOKE. I am sorry. I did not 
understand the Senator. 

Mr. GRAVEL. It is a misnomer. I do 
not think it will work. I have not seen 
any ceiling in this body work. 

If this body had some of the sharing 
of responsibility we talk about we could 
end this cottonpicking war. The infer- 
ence was made that the invasion was by 
North Vietnam. The invasion of Cam- 
bodia took place by this country. I hope 
that would be made clear. 

When we hear a government that talks 
of sterile democracy which it is going 
to put aside, and we see a program by 
this administration to escalate, let us 
go over the arithmetic again. 

Last year the President, when we uni- 
laterally invaded Cambodia, submitted 
a figure of $100 million and all we did 
was approve it. Along with that request, 
to pay back Peter who had been robbed 
by Paul, was another $150 million that 
was approved by this body. Now, we are 
asked by the administration, by the com- 
mittee, for $250 million, which is an 
escalation of $100 million more than we 
approved last year, and we are asked 
to go to $300 million carte blanche. 

Mr. CASE. Mr, President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I intend to 
support the Senator on this amendment, 
but I protest against the suggestion that 
what we are doing here is an exercise in 
futility. For the first time this will put 
an absolute ceiling, not on appropriations 
but on spending. For all purposes it over- 
rides all provisions for discretionary 
authority, transfers, or anything else; 
and I do not want any legislative history 
to be on the books which would give 
the chance for any executive agency te 
say this was not intended to be an ab- 
solute ceiling on spending of all kinds. 

Mr. GRAVEL. My colleague has been 
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here much longer than I, and I would 
defer to his judgment, but I have been 
disillusioned in my tenure here. 

Mr. CASE. Of course, but we have done 
this before and in supporting the Sen- 
ator’s amendment I want to be very clear 
that we are not intending in any way 
to leave any of those loopholes which 
have existed still in effect. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I realize that is the good 
faith of my colleague. 

Mr. CASE. Not only good faith, but 
action by this body. We are not intend- 
ing to leave any discretionary authority 
to transfer from one fund to another 
or anything of that sort, and I hope the 
Senator will not leave the suggestion 
that he intends it. 

Mr. GRAVEL. No, not the slightest. I 
endorse my colleague’s statement 110 
percent. 

I have found as we close loopholes, 
down the street they open them just as 
fast. They prosecute the war regardless 
of what we say, regardless of demon- 
strated facts on our part. 

I hope this will be a firm reduction and 
that my amendment will be agreed to, 
because it would do what Members of 
the Senate have said they want done: 
Tread water. But to increase beyond $150 
million is not treading water, and every 
one should understand it is an escalation 
of our activity in Cambodia. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The point of my protest 
before about use of the suggestion that 
this is just an idle gesture, is given spe- 
cial support by this newspaper report 
which said that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had proposed four ways to get around 
any ceiling over spending—or any lim- 
itation, rather, not a ceiling on spend- 
ing—which is what we are doing—but 
to get around any limitation on author- 
ization in this bill. It is for that reason 
that it is terribly important that we not 
only have a limitation on authorizations, 
which we have, but this ceiling, which 
would be on the spending. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired on the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute on the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
no doubt about it. This is an actual ceil- 
ing. This is a limitation on expenditures. 
It was our committee which dug in and 
dug out to get the figures and required 
the report. We know what the expendi- 
tures are going to be. We know what the 
program is. We know what are the used 
goods and the evaluations put on them. 
Have no doubt about it—this is an actual 
ceiling and an actual limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the perfecting 
amendment of the Senator from Alaska 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will cali the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the Senator from 
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Louisiana (Mr, ELLENDER). If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. GAMBRELL), the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Jack- 
son), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), and the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson) would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. KENNEDY) and the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) 
would vote “‘yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis and 
Mr. Hruska), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Jorpan), the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart), and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. TOWER) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAF- 
FORD), and the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. WEICKER) are detained on official 
business, 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
Hruska), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
STAFFORD), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tart), the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND), and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) would each vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 53, as follows: 

[No. 279 Leg.] 
YEAS—26 


Gravel 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hughes 
Mathias 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 


NAYS—53 


Dole 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 


Nelson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Tunney 
Wiliams 


Bayh 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Case 


Church 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Pulbright 


McIntyre 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Percy 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Young 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 


McClellan 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Mansfield, against. 
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Gambrell 
Harris 
Wartke 
Hruska 
Inouye 

So Mr. GRAVEL’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Missouri. All 
time on the amendment has expired. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr, PASTORE (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
live pair with the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, ELLENDER). If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” I have al- 
ready voted “yea.” I therefore withdraw 
my vote, as an accommodation to the 
Senater from Louisiana. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. GAMBRELL), the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Sena- 
tor from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. MCGEE), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), and the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. JAcKson) would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis and 
Mr. Hruska), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Jorpan), the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr), and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND) is absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
Hruska), the Senator from Ohio. (Mr. 
Tart), the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND), and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) would each’ vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 36, as follows: 


[No. 280 Leg.] 
YEAS—45 


Weicker 


Aiken 
Allott 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 


Percy 
Randolph 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tunney 
Young 
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Allen 
Anderson 
Bayh 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Case 


Chiles 

Church 

Cooper Jordan, N.C. 

Cotton Mansfield 

Cranston Mathias Weicker 

Eagleton McClellan Wiliams 

PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Pastore, for. 


NOT VOTING—18 

Inouye Miller 

Jackson 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kennedy 
Hartke McGee 
Hruska McGovern 

So Mr. SymMincTon’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Schweiker 
Stevenson 


Curtis 
Eliender 
Gambrell 
Harris 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the follow- 
ing enrolled bill and joint resolution: 

S. 137. An act to provide for the conveyance 
of certain public lands in Wyoming to the 
occupants of the land; and 

S. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to extend au- 
thority conferred by the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1969. 


Subsequently the Acting President pro 
tempore (Mr. ByrD of West Virginia) 
signed the enrolled bill and joint reso- 
lution. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9910) to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1971, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Attotr) and myself I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL). The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 20, lines 19 and 20, strike out the 
amount $425,000,000 and insert in lieu there- 
of $285,000,000. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield to me so that I 
may discuss a proposed unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator for that purpose. 

TEMPORARY AMENDMENT OF THE 20-MINUTE 
RULE ON ROLLCALL VOTES 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, to expe- 

dite the work of the Senate, I proposed 
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to the assistant majority leader that we 
consider at this time making a unani- 
mous-consent request for the duration 
of the pending bill only, and through 
final passage, that the rule regarding 
rolicall votes be amended so as to per- 
mit the reduction of the time allotted 
from 20 minutes to 15 minutes, with the 
usual 5-minute warning being allowed 
at the end of the first 10 minutes. 

If that is satisfactory, the assistant 
majority leader or I could propose the 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the matter has been discussed with 
and approved by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. I therefore speak in his 
stead. At this moment there are no com- 
mittees meeting this afternoon. Under 
the previous order, the final vote is to 
occur at not later than 7 o’clock. We have 
amendments that remain to be acted 
upon by rolicall votes. 

If all Senators are on notice—and we 
will ask the cloakrooms to put out the 
notice over the telephone—the leader- 
ship on this side of the aisle would con- 
cur with the suggestion and make the 
request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on all remaining rollcall votes 
on the pending bill, including final pass- 
age, there be 15 minutes allotted, with the 
warning bell to be sounded 5 minutes 
prior to the announcement of the vote 
by the Chair. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, so that 
the members of the Finance Committee 
will be given appropriate credit, I point 
out that a meeting is now being held. 
However, the committee is meeting close 
by and we can get here in a short time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it is meet- 
ing so quietly that we did not know about 
it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the able assistant minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if the dis- 
tinguished Senator would yield further, 
I would like to make a comment. I know 
that there are a number of Senators who 
are anxious to keep speaking engage- 
ments tonight and tomorrow. We have 
done our best to accommodate them. I 
would solicit and encourage all Senators 
who have amendments to, if possible, 
restrain an oratorical urge beyond the 
point of persuasion and to ask them- 
selves whether or not loquacity is coun- 
terproductive after a certain point. If 
they would be good enough to accommo- 
date each to the other, we might enable 
some of our colleagues, including the 
speaker, to make a speaking engagement 
tonight. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in line 
with the exhortation of the distinguished 
assistant majority leader for Senators 
to be brief, I do not intend to speak at 
any length on this amendment. 

The purpose of the Church-Allott 
amendment is to reduce from $425 mil- 
lion to $285 million the amount author- 
ized in the bill for the Development 
Loan Fund. Although at first glance this 
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looks like a hefty cut, the amendment’s 
adoption would actually impose only a 
very modest reduction in the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, as it is likely to emerge 
from the Senate-House conference, 
where past practice has been to split the 
difference between the Senate and House 
figures. 

The House authorization for the D.L.F. 
is $400 million. If this amendment were 
adopted, the difference between the 
House and Senate figures would be $115 
million. And if, as I have every reason 
to anticipate, the general practice is fol- 
lowed and the difference is split, that 
would mean that the end result of the 
adoption of this amendment would be 
to effect a modest reduction of $57.5 mil- 
lion in the Development Loan Fund. The 
program could easily survive so modest a 
reduction. 

I know that the Development Loan 
Fund carries with it certain favorable 
connotations. For example, one thinks 
of the funds as improving living stand- 
ards abroad; some have said that this 
feature of the aid program is the one 
most directly related to long-term eco- 
nomic gains. 

At close examination, however, the 
program nas really become a public sub- 
sidy for financing the export of Ameri- 
can goods and services. Approximately 
93 percent of the money is spent here in 
the United States. As such, it is more 
accurate to look upon the program as but 
another of the Federal subsidy programs. 
We must ask ourselves, then, whether 
our priorities allow us to continue to sub- 
sidize so much spending for export, in 
the light of the dire need for more 
spending here in our own country. 

The Development Loan Fund is, in ef- 
fect, a soft loan window for our Export- 
Import Bank. Through the DLF, it is 
possible for foreign countries to obtain 
loans with which to purchase American 
produced goods and services on terms 
more favorable than otherwise available, 
better than any commercial terms, bet- 
ter than any terms directly available 
through the Export-Import Bank. 
Through the DLF soft window, foreign 
countries can secure long-term loans, 
with a grace period of 10 years during 
which no repayment of capital is re- 
quired, and at subsidized interest rates 
far below the cost of money to the 
U.S. Government. 

With these subsidized loans, purchases 
are made from American firms. Last 
year, for example, some 4,000 American 
firms in 50 States received $1.3 billion in 
AID funds for products supplied as part 
of the foreign aid program. 

Mr. President, the oft asserted lament 
that our foreign aid program lacks a con- 
stituency in the United States is another 
one of those myths we hold so dear. In 
fact, aid has a large and lively con- 
stituency which asserts intense pressure 
on the Government to keep these sub- 
sidies alive. The real question we face, 
then, is whether we are to continue so 
large a public subsidy to finance the sale 
of American goods and services in for- 
eign lands, or whether we are going to 
begin to cut back on foreign spending, in 
order to free more money to apply here 
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at home on problems that continue to 
plague our own people. 

I recall all the pious assurances given 
the American people about changing pri- 
orities, about shifting more of our re- 
sources to the solution of our own prob- 
lems in the slums of our cities, in our 
emptying countryside, and in the ghettos. 
Think of the money so desperately 
needed to deal with drug addiction, and 
actually to come to grips with reducing 
the pollution that so blights our own 
environment. Yet, in the face of all that 
talk, the truth is that Congress is in the 
process of adopting a larger aid program 
this year than we have had in the past. 
We are not cutting back on foreign 
spending. In fact, this bill represents 
nothing more than the tip of the ice- 
berg, less than 40 percent of the total 
foreign aid package this year; the pro- 
gram actually exceeds $9 billion. 

At the same time, we are increasing, 
rather than reducing, the size of the 
military budget. We will soon approve 
military appropriations that will exceed 
those at the height of our involvement in 
Vietnam. It is incredible, but it is true. 

So I see the Church-Allott amendment 
as a very modest step, cutting back on 
the authorization of the Development 
Loan Fund from $445 million to $285 
million which, as I have explained, would 
represent a reduction of even less, in the 
neighborhood of between $50 million and 
$60 million, once the conflicting figures 
in the House and Senate bills have been 
reconciled in conference. 

I hope that the Senate will see fit to 
adopt the amendment. 

Mr. President, I am happy to be 
joined in this amendment by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLOTT). I should like to yield him 
the balance of the time remaining on 
behalf of the amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am very 
happy to join with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Idaho on this particular 
amendment. 

Mr. President, our amendment will ac- 
complish the following. The Economic 
Development Loan Fund activities level, 
excluding Latin America, is contemplated 
at $605 million for each of fiscal years 
1972 and 1973. The committee authorized 
$320 million to be contributed toward 
this activity in each of those years. The 
moneys currently uncommitted in the re- 
volving fund plus the newly authorized 
amount add up to the $605 million figure. 
My amendment reduces the loan level by 
$160 million each year for fiscal years 
1972 and 1973. This will have the effect 
of cutting back this “soft loan” activity 
by one-fourth during the next 2 years. 
In reiteration, out of a total “soft loan” 
activity of $605 million, my amendment 
will reduce the activity by one-fourth or 
$160 million. 

Senator Tarr’s previously agreed to 
amendment which increases this fund by 
$125 million will not be affected by my 
amendment because of the earmarking 
language contained on page 29 of the 
bill as amended and because my amend- 
ment only reduces the new total con- 
tained in the bill, which is $445 million, 
by $160 million down to $285 million. 
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Why is it time to cut assistance pro- 
grams? 

First, the unvarnished truth is that the 
Federal budget is suffering an uncon- 
trolled case of elephantiasis. Today the 
Department of the Treasury will release 
deficit figures for the first quarter of 
fiscal year 1972. They will show a deficit 
of $7.75 billion for the first quarter. And 
this in spite of the fact that defense 
spending in the first quarter was at a rate 
lower than at any time in the last 4 years. 
If this rate of deficit is annualized, we 
arrive at the staggering figure of a $31 
billion deficit. This is a good day on 
which to redouble our efforts to econ- 
omize. And this loan program is just 
the sort of matter of marginal impor- 
tance on which to begin such a redou- 
bling of our efforts. 

Second, it is time to re-reorder our 
priorities. Spending for domestic and 
foreign welfare programs has caused a 
serious shortage of funds for defense. 
Defense dollars are getting more scarce 
just as weapons systems are becoming 
more expensive and just as the U.S.S.R. 
is making an ominous push to expand its 
military supremacy. 

Third, the taxpayer will not—and 
would not have to—put up with any more 
casual disbursement of his tax dollars. 

Fourth, the taxpayer is especially en- 
titled to equal treatment. High interest 
rates are a special burden to all Ameri- 
cans. The taxpayer has lost all patience 
with a system which uses his tax dollars 
to make 2-percent loans available to 
other nations—while he must pay inter- 
est rates four times that high. 

Mr. President, I have some figures 
available here, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


AS OF JUNE 30, 1971—OUTSTANDING BALANCE 
{In billions of dollars) 


Alliance for Progress (sec. 251). 
Economic Development Loan 
Fund (total) (sec. 201) 6.3 


OLF (new). 3. 5.3 
DLF (old in liquidation)... * 1.0 


2.4 


Billions 


Total funds disbursed 

Total funds paid back 

Funds lost because of exchange rate differential.. 
Collected in interest 

Money outstanding 


Note: Out of the $15,000,000,000 in loans outstanding, $1,900,- 
600,000 are delinquent; this is a 13 percent delinquency rate. 
Fie $1,900,000 009 figure was arrived at in the following 
method: 


1. Delinquency 1 
ti. Rescheduled loans. 


$1, 218, 056, 583. 29 
467, 130, 501. 43 


205, 267, 945. 05 
5, 552, 589. 14 
1, 896, 007, 618. 91 
1166 loans out of 1900. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, they show 
the funds allotted for the Alliance for 
Progress—which this amendment does 


not touch—and the Economic Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. Everyone will recall, of 
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course, that in 1958 the Congress passed 
the Development Loan Fund Act, and it 
was passed for the express purpose of 
trying to get away from the free grants 
which had been given to foreign nations 
prior to that time. 

With respect to the totals on the Eco- 
nomic Development Loan Fund, the 
amount has risen from $4.8 billion in 
1968 to $6.3 billion in 1971. 

The total funds disbursed from the 
time it started until now is $18.5 billion. 

Of that total, the only funds that have 
been paid back are $2.4 billion since it 
started. So out of the $18.5 billion of these 
soft loan funds, only $2.4 billion have 
been returned. 

The funds which have been lost be- 
cause of the exchange rate differential 
equal $1 billion. So that also represents 
a loss. 

The total moneys outstanding now, 
after 13 years, constitute $15 billion. Of 
the $15 billion in loans outstanding, $1.9 
billion are delinquent, which is a a 13- 
percent delinquency rate. The $1.9 billion 
figure was arrived at in the following 
method. 

The table sets out the method which 
was used, which will be included in the 
table which I have put in the RECORD. 

There are many examples of this, and 
I am happy to find that the GAO is in- 
terested in this matter. 

One of the outstanding examples of 
what we have done in this area can be 
found in its report as of June 30, 1971, 
under the Agency for International De- 
‘velopment, which has a reference to 
the Bataan Pulp and Paper Mills, Inc., 
in the Philippines. A loan was made in 
1959. In 1959 the original loan was $5.3 
million principal. All that has been col- 
lected on that is $373,000 in interest. We 
have, in addition, forgotten interest of 
$2,119,558.15. Out of the total of $3.1 mil- 
lion paid back, about $2.3 million was 
paid back in cumulative preferred stock. 

So on this one loan of $5.3 million, we 
received $373,000 in interest. We received 
no payments in cash upon the principal. 
We have forgotten in interest $2.1195 
million. In addition, we have taken a pay- 
ment in preferred stock from this com- 
pany of $2.3 million. 

This is known as a soft loan. The ques- 
tion is, How soft are we going to get? I 
look at these loan funds, on which there 
will be low interest for a long time, and 
I think about the many people in Amer- 
ica and how they struggle to pay their 
taxes. I have had innumerable contacts 
with foreign people, representatives of 
foreign governments, representatives of 
parliaments, ambassadors, and so forth, 
but I must confess that I cannot under- 
stand, in this day of big deficits in this 
country, when the deficits are contribut- 
ing every day to inflation, how we can 
justify any more the particular program 
we are discussing here. 

How can we say to a man in Colorado 
or Indiana or Florida, or any place else, 
“My friend, you may have to pay 9 or 9.5 
percent on the mortgage on your home, 
if you want to buy one, if you can, but 
we are lending the money to foreign 
countries under soft loans and they get 
it at 2 percent. They get 10 years of for- 
giveness on any payment before they 
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have to make any payment at all, and 
the loan will run for 40 years. After 10 
years it comes up to 3 percent, which is 
one-third of what you are paying.” How 
can we stand on the floor and contend 
that, with our changed financial and fis- 
cal situation in this country, this is justi- 
fied any longer? 

There are many more factors involved. 
We have lost 3 million families of young 
people trying to get started on the farms 
with the assistance of the Farmers Home 
Loan Board. They have to pay 8.6 per- 
cent on operating loans, which is three 
times what we are lending the money to 
foreign people for under the foreign loan 
program, while loans to farmers in this 
country must be paid at a cost of 7.5 to 
8 percent. Is it not about time that we 
started taking a look at the needs and 
problem of these people? 

Interest rates on home loans are 
down to 7.5 to 8 percent, but there are 
hundreds of thousands of people who in 
the last 3, 4, or 5 years have paid as 
high as 9.5 percent for first mortgage 
loans in order to build homes or pur- 
chase them. 

I think this pretty well tells my story, 
Mr. President. This proposal does not 
butcher the DLF loan fund, but, while 
it cuts the present appropriation and 
the appropriation for next year in half, 
the net effect of it is to actually reduce 
the operations of last year by 25 per- 
cent, in round figures. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so that I may ask 
for a correction? It has been called to 
my attention that the amendment now 
reads, “Strike out the amount of $425,- 
000,000.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. That should be $445 
million. 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. The proper figure 
should be $445,000,000. I ask that the 
amendment be modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be so modified. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Who has the time in 
opposition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has the time 
in opposition. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes from the time in 
opposition. 

It is absolutely amazing to me that 
the United States has now come to the 
point where an attempt is made liter- 
ally to dismember the Development 
Loan program of our foreign aid pro- 
gram, which has gone on since 1948, to 
my knowledge, because I have person- 
ally participated since then; and there 
is not a soul on the floor of the Senate 
to defend it—not the manager of the 
bill, not the ranking minority member. 
I am a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and I am going to 
defend it, but it is unbelievable to me 
that we have gotten to this pass. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. JAVITS. Not yet. When I have 
finished my thought, I shall be happy to 
yield. 

The vote is going to be juxtaposed to 
the vote just taken by which, just like 
that, we punched in $90 million for mil- 
itary operations in Cambodia, and we 
lay this cut of 60 percent—that is what 
they are cutting; they are cutting the 
heart completely out of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, and we will find out 
in a minute who is getting it. Some 
of these bloated rich are getting it; we 
will find out who they are. 

Ihave sat for 22 years and heard about 
Greek drivers of hearses in tuxedos as a 
reason why we should not engage in a 
foreign aid program, and lots of other 
things of the same size—the sewage 
problems in Arkansas or some other 
place, and the narcotics problem and 
other unbelievably towering problems in 
New York. 

Yet, when the votes are counted for 
foreign aid, they come through every 
time. Why? Because the American peo- 
ple have more sense than to believe that 
they can live in a world where they are 
relatively well off—that is all you can 
say—and most of the rest of the world is 
on its knees. Yet we are going to be the 
great moralists; we are not going to add 
to the burdens of the taxpayers of the 
United States by an additional $160 mil- 
lion here, when we are already spending 
a budget of over $220 billion, and spend- 
ing, of that, over $70 billion for war. It 
is absolutely unbelievable. This $70 bil- 
lion represents the bloated rich and if we 
allow the gap between the have and have- 
not nations to widen, this gross figure 
may double. 

I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New York. I just 
wanted him to know that my presence in 
the Chamber at this particular moment 
was to let this body know and the Sen- 
ator from New York know that he is not 
alone. I believe that the development loan 
fund is necessary. I think it is a distinct 
contribution to all we say we aspire to in 
this country, namely, peace. I am re- 
minded of what Pope Paul had to say a 
few years ago, when he said the new 
name for peace is development. Or, to put 
it conversely, development is the new 
name for peace. 

I do not believe we have overextended 
ourselves in this area. As a matter of fact, 
the Pearson report on world development 
and the amount of assistance given by 
respective countries indicates that our 
percentage of gross national product and 
our percentage of budget going to devel- 
opment purposes on the international 
scene is smaller now than it has ever 
been, far below what it was in more 
difficult days, and surely far below what 
is needed. 

So I commend the Senator from New 
York. I think that his position is sound 
and his vision on this matter, as well as 
many others, is just what this country 
needs. I support his argument, and shall 
surely vote against the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. I 
appreciate his support. 

Mr. President, just to demonstrate 
what I mean about the 60-percent cut, 
the request of the administration was 
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for $400 million. Let us lay aside this 
population control proposition, which 
was added on. Our Committee on For- 
eign Relations reported it out at $320 
million, which is a 20-percent cut, be- 
cause we recognized that in this day and 
age and given the President's remarks re- 
cutting foreign aid by 10 percent we had 
better make some kind of decent cut, or 
we would be hit with much worse on the 
floor. 

Now here we are, hit with the worst, 
to wit, the cut down to $160 million, 
which is 50 percent of what the com- 
mittee allowed after cutting it 20 per- 
cent. So overall, it is a 60-percent reduc- 
tion from what the administration asked 
for—it is also a $240 million cut from 
the House approved figure. 

A good share of it goes to India. We 
just gave India $250 million for Paki- 
stani relief, because we are so worried 
about her economic condition as the 
democratic linchpin of the East against 
Communist China, They are the people 
who are going to be hit the hardest by 
this cut and will any one deny that the 
economie condition of India is a most 
important factor in determining whether 
there will be war between India and 
Pakistan. And a war is threatening. 

After that, let us see what other 
bloated aristocrats are going to share in 
this money. After India comes Pakistan, 
which is a very poor nation, after having 
terrible trouble, which we are not anxi- 
ous to see driven to the wall, lest we have 
an even more barbaric foreign situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. An even more barbaric 
foreign situation regarding East Paki- 
stan. 

The next one after that is Turkey, 
where we have, again, a very delicate 
situation for the free world, probably 
the toughest nation on the borders of 
the Soviet Union, which we have always 
depended on very strongly for the se- 
curity of the Mediterranean and for the 
security of the southern flank of NATO. 
Yet many who support the military as- 
sistance programs for Greece and other 
nations as being vital to NATO, will help 
undermine the economic foundations of 
Turkey—another vital NATO ally. 

Then follows Indonesia, then Africa. 

In all of these places, Mr. President, 
the situation is all relative, in this light: 
Surely, our people have their troubles, 
we all know that; I do and everyone else 
here does. But when you compare our 
per capita income per year of $2,300, 
$2,400, or $2,700, whatever the particu- 
lar figure is now, with the $90 in India, 
the $110 in Pakistan, or the $112 in In- 
donesia, you get some concept of why 
you cannot occupy a good house on an 
extremely poor street and exercise this 
kind of parsimony. 

We have cut and cut and cut this de- 
velopment loan figure, which is the only 
malleable fund that AID really has, that 
AID can work with in order to stimulate 
action, interest, and initiative in the re- 
cipient countries. We have cut it and cut 
it, like the Scotchman his horse, and now 
we are about to kill it, Mr. President, it 
just does not make any sense, consider- 
ing what is at stake in the world, con- 
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sidering what we spend on the other 
side of the equation for war and military 
armament, and considering the world’s 
needs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 2 more 
minutes. 

One further point: The United States 
is now 11th on the list of nations of the 
world which are givers of aid, and 12th 
in terms of the aid which it gives. We are 
not at all leading the parade. We are not 
the big, rich, profligate Uncle Samuel, 
scattering our dollars all over the land- 
scape. Mr. President, with all respect to 
my colleagues, who sponsor this proposal 
in the utmost good faith, and the argu- 
ments they make, it is demeaning for the 
United States, at this stage in our na- 
tional life and in the life of all mankind, 
two-thirds of which is literally beggared, 
to cut not to the bone but just completely 
into the bone. You can forget about the 
development loan fund on this basis; you 
simply cannot stretch it to mean any- 
thing to anyone. 

The committee, it seems to me, by a 
heavy majority, has already gone the 
route that needs to be gone in cutting it 
20 percent, down to $320 million; and, 
considering the recipients, it would be a 
grave disservice to our country if we made 
this really meat-ax cut of 60 percent, Mr. 
President, in this development loan fund. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 


CONTINGENT ORDER FOR AD- 
JOURNMENT UNTIL 9 A.M. TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that if the Senate 
does not complete the pending business 
tonight, it come in at 9 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (HR. 9910) to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four min- 
utes to the proponents, and 21 minutes 
to the opponents. 

Mr. -ALLOTT. Mr. President, if the 
opponents are ready to yield back the 
remainder of their time, we will yield 
back the remainder of ours. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I know 
of no other Senator who desires recog- 
nition. If there be none, I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STAF- 
FORD). The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLOTT) and the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH). On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baym), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr, ELLENDER), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. GAMBRELL), the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. Hartke), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGee), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern), and the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern) would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY), would vote “nay”. 

On this vote, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. ELLENDER) is paired with the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
SON), 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Washington would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Cotton), the Senators from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis and Mr. HrusKa), the Sena- 
tor from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. Minter), the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart), and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Sout Dakota (Mr. 
MUNDT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
HRUSKA), and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) is paired with 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
South Carolina would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 35, as follows: 

[No. 281 Leg.] 

YEAS—44 
Eastiand 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fulbright 
Gravel 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hollings 
Jordan, N.C. 
Long 
Magnuson 
McClellan 
McIntyre 


Metcalf 
Montoya 


NAYS—35 


Packwood 
Pastore 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Smith 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Weicker 
Young 


Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Brock 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Church 
Coo! 


Dole 
Dominick 


Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 


Aiken 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 


Mondale 
Moss 
Nelson 
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NOT VOTING—21 


McGovern 
Miller 
Mundt 
Muskie 
Taft 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Bayh 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Eagleton 


Ellender Jordan, Idaho 


Gambreill Kennedy 
Goldwater MeGee 


So the Church-Allott amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 555 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 51, strike out line 9 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“LIMITATIONS ON USES OF FUNDS” 

On page 51, line 13, strike out “section” 
and insert in lieu thereof “sections”. 

On page 52, line 4, strike out the quota- 
tion marks. 

On page 52, between lines 4 and 5, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 659, LIMITATIONS ON AVAILABILITY OF 
FUNDS TO CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES,— 
None of the funds appropriated to carry out 
the provisions of this Act shall be made 
available to any foreign country which the 
President determines has failed to support 
actively the provisions of the 1949 Geneva 
Convention relative to the treatment of pris- 
oners of war.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. BROCK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the distinguished Senator 
from ‘Tennessee in laying down his 
amendment is to haye some pending bus- 
iness available at about the hour of 4 
o’clock. 

To repeat the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CuurcH) has permis- 
sion of the Senate to proceed now for 
not to exceed 1 hour, with the time to 
come out of the time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL). Under the previous order, 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH) is now recognized for 1 
hour. 


FAREWELL TO FOREIGN AID: 
A LIBERAL TAKES LEAVE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, we stand 
in this year 1971 at the end of one decade 
of disillusion, with no good reason to be- 
lieve that we are not now embarked upon 
another. Ten years ago, the leaders of 
the United States—and to a lesser degree 
the American people—were filled with 
zeal about their global goals. With su- 
preme confidence both in our power and 
capacity to make wise and effective use 
of it, we proclaimed the dawning of a new 
era in which America would preserve 
world peace, stem communism and lead 
the impoverished masses of mankind 
through the magic point of “takeoff” into 
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a “decade of development.” To bring 
these glories to pass—so we allowed our- 
selves to believe—we had only to recog- 
nize the simple, central fact which Prof. 
Walt Rostow assured us would bring vic- 
tory in Vietnam and success in all our 
other foreign enterprises, “the simple 
fact that we are the greatest power in 
the world—if we behave like it.” 

Looking back on the sixties, no one can 
deny that we were indeed “the greatest 
power in the world” and that we surely 
did “behave like it’—if throwing our 
might and money around is the correct 
measure of “behaving like it.” Nonethe- 
less, we not only failed to accomplish 
what we set out to accomplish 10 years 
ago; we have been thrown for losses 
across the board: In the name of pre- 
serving peace, we have waged an endless 
war; in the guise of serving as sentinel 
for the “free world,” we have stood watch 
while free governments gave way to mili- 
tary dictatorship in country after coun- 
try, from one end of our vast hegemony 
to the other. Today, confidence in Ameri- 
can leadership abroad is as gravely 
shaken as is confidence in the American 
dollar. As for the “decade of develop- 
ment,” 10 years of America foreign aid 
spread far and wide, not only has failed 
to narrow the gap between rich nations 
and poor; the gap between the small, 
wealthy elites and the impoverished 
masses in most underdeveloped lands has 
also widened. 

Against this backdrop of general fail- 
ure, the Senate is again being asked to 
authorize yet another year of foreign aid, 
as usual. For fiscal year 1972, President 
Nixon has asked for a foreign aid au- 
thorization of more than $3.5 billion, as 
compared with $3.1 billion appropriated 
last year, which included $500 million 
added on for Israel. Clearly, the admin- 
istration seeks not just to sustain, but to 
increase, the level of spending. 

The annual foreign aid authorization 
bill, however, is no more than the visible 
tip of the iceberg. It constitutes only 
about two-fifths of a total foreign aid 
program of over $9 billion proposed for 
this fiscal year by the executive branch. 

The magnitude of the foreign aid pro- 
gram can be better grasped by projecting 
its costs over the period of the next 5 
years. Calculating these costs on a con- 
servative basis, estimating on a projec- 
tion of existing, not hypothetical, spend- 
ing levels, the staff of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee forecasts that for- 
eign assistance for the 5-year period, 
fiscal years 1973-77, will exceed $50 bil- 
lion. Less than half of the 5-year total 
will result from programs authorized in 
the regular foreign assistance and mili- 
tary credit sales bills. Thirteen billion 
dollars will be attributable to programs 
now funded through the defense appro- 
priation bill, and the Public Law 480 
program will account for an additional $7 
billion. 

Staggering as these totals seem, it is 
probable that they fall short of the mark. 
In calculating the estimates, the com- 
mittee staff used only the most reliable 
and restrictive of available guidelines. 
For example: 

First. Regional and country economic 
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aid estimates were based on the projec- 
tion of the average of the programs for 
fiscal years 1970, 1971, and the amount 
requested for fiscal year 1972. 

Second. Regional and country military 
aid and credit sales estimates were based 
on the average of the program for fiscal 
year 1971 and that planned for fiscal 
year 1972, except in the case of coun- 
tries such as Korea and Cambodia, where 
special circumstances apply, or in the 
cases of Africa and Latin America where 
higher ceilings are now being proposed. 

Third. An inflation factor of only 3.5 
percent was used to calculate projec- 
tions for all programs except those for 
ship loans and excess defense articles, 
which were calculated at one-third of 
acquisition cost. 

Fourth. It was assumed that programs 
related to the Vietnam war will continue 
at the fiscal year 1972 level on the theory 
that if the shooting war stops, there 
is lixely to be a corresponding increase 
in economic aid for reconstruction pur- 
poses and the total U.S. assistance will 
not decline. 

Fifth. Contributions to international 
lending organizations were based on a 
continuation of present levels or sched- 
uled contributions without accounting 
for the impact of inflation. 

Sixth. No costs were included for a 
possible residual military assistance ad- 
visory group in Vietnam. 

The 5-year projection probably falls 
short in still other ways. It is impossible 
to estimate with any precision the future 
size of certain programs, such as that for 
the distribution of excess defense ar- 
ticles. As the war in Vietnam continues 
to wind down, and our Armed Forces are 
restructured, the quantity of excess 
weapons and war materials is bound to 
increase way above the $660 million 
planned for distribution outside Viet- 
nam this year. The prodigious turnover 
of military equipment to the Vietnamese 
just does not show up on the books, nor 
does the value of American bases being 
transferred to them. Furthermore, the 
number of ships available for giving or 
lending to foreign countries is also likely 
to increase substantially as our Navy’s 
participation in the Vietnam war dimin- 
ishes and its modernization program 
expands. 

For all of these reasons, the staff pro- 
jection of the cost of foreign aid to the 
United States for the next 5 years, which 
totals $51,024,050,000, is probably too 
low. That, in itself, should give us pause. 
No Senator should vote to approve this 
year’s authorization bill, without looking 
ahead. Perpetuating foreign aid through 
this annual ritual is a salami-slicing tac- 
tic. Only by studying the projections 
over the next 5 years, is it possible to 
appreciate what a tremendous outlay of 
this country’s financial resources is ac- 
tually entailed. Accordingly, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the committee staff 
charts, showing requested totals of for- 
eign aid for fiscal year 1972, and esti- 
mated levels for the next 5 years, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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OTHER FOREIGN ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS—NOT INCLUDED ON REGIONAL CHART! 
[in thousands of dollars} 


Estimate Estimate Estimate _Estimate 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal yee fiscal year 
972 1973-77 972 1973-77 


Economic: ee Military: 
1. U.S. contributions to international financial institutions: ? 1. Public Law 480 grants for defense purposes 699, 600 
(a) International Development Association.. 320, 000 . 600, 2. MAAG’s, ray hae aaas paid out of DOD budget 
(b) Inter-American Development Bank... 575, 000 X (excluding Vietnam, Thailand, and Laos). 446, 400 278, 400 
(c) Asian Development Bank 60, 000 3. International military headquarters. . = 31, 400 188, 400 
(d) African Development Bank $ 15, 000 . 4. NATO infrasturcture___- 20, 000 120, 000 


1, 286, 400 


Total U.S. contributions 970, 000 t Tota’ military 3 214, 400 

e Bank—iong-term loans to deve = = z 

2 Ppor ni a à 3 501, 100 33, 060, Total—other foreign assistance programs.. 1, 685, 400 8, 502, 000 
Estimates from regional chart 5 7, 590, 845 42, 522, 050 
i 1, 471, 100 $ ee = ee 

aby po Grand total—foreign assistance 9, 276, 245 51, 024, 050 


1 Except where noted programs are prairies on the basis of the fiscal year 1972 estimate, plus 5 1968-70 average. 

an inflation factor of approximately 3.5 percent. ae t Fiscal year 1971. 
2 Represents a continuation forward of present levels or scheduled contributions; does not 

include an inflation factor. 


ESTIMATED LEVELS OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE, FISCAL YEARS. 1973-77! 
[In thousands of dollars 


Military programs Economic programs 


Gran. military assistance AID programs 


Foreign military : Excess defense * Military Aid-now Development Supporting 
credit sales articles Ship loans funded by DOD Total military assistance assistance 


East Asia and Pacific—Regional “ $525, 000 $15, 250 $13, 380, 000 $17, 439, 250 
Selected countries: 


Near East and South A: 
Selected countries: 
India... 
Greece. 
Turkey. 
Europe—Regional.. 
Africa—Regional__ 
Selected countries: 
Ethiopia.. 
Nigeria.__._..._ 
Latin America—Regional 
Selected countries: 
Argentina 2 SET cei eases ana 10... ee 
Brazil. _ --- = ee , 443, 600 __ 
Columbia y 465,000 __.____- 


Summary—All programs. 1, 032, 500 34, 250 13, 380, 000 21, 822, 250 7, 870, 800 4, 308, 600 


1 Inflation factor of 3.5 percent used to calculate projections for all programs except those for Note: Average program for fiscal years 1970-72 used to project economic programs; fisca! year 
ship loans and excess defense articles, 1971-72 used as base for projecting military programs in most cases. It is assumed that Vietnam 
wart reiated programs will continue at fiscal year 1972 rate. Does not include U.S. contributions to 

international financial institutions. 


ESTIMATED LEVELS OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE, FISCAL YEARS 1973-77! 
[In thousands of dollars) 


Economic programs 


Foreign 
Assistance Military and 
AID programs Other economic programs Act, Military Military and economic, 
- - — - credit Sales, economic, requested, 
_Administra- Contingency Total AID Peace Public Law Total DOD Military fiscal year fiscal year 
tive expenses fund programs Corps 480 economic Aid 1973-77 972 


East Asia and Pacific—Regional $78, 000 $2,610,000 $9,234,000 $23,970,000 $26,673,250 $4, 379, 599 


Selected countries: 
10, 000 684, 000 910, 000 2, 444, 000 3, 138, 000 771, 834 
z 3 is ee 120, 000 780, 000 1, 915, 000 2, 035, 000 341, 009 
Indonesia. x b SARS RSS 27 870, 000 1, 326, 000 656, 000 . 267, C65 
~ X 126, 000 374, 000 596, 000 y 139, 423 
Republic of China.. 48, 600 48, 600 636, 000 ¢ 117, 000 
Vietnam É 495, 600 3,885,600 14, 088, 000 , 583, 2, 436, 750 
2, 930, 000 5, 515, 000 5, 770, 000 8, 770, 000 1, 574, 508 


1, 248, 000 2, 545, 200 1, 306, 200 2, 575, 200 419, 752 

645, 000 117, 875 

2 535, 200 A 7 1, 421, 000 242, 571 

Europe—Regional k 66, 000 ; 144, 000 86. 650 

Africa—Regional. 1, 661, 400 1, 261, 200 1, 961, 400 325, 237 
Selected countries: 

Ethiopia ; 105, 000 155, 900 169, 100 31,871 

` Nigeria. -...---- b 188, 200 A 188, 200 34, 380 

Latin America—Regional - Se 3, 263, 400 F 4,013, 400 661, 824 
Selected countries: 

Argentina _...-......- : 154, 000 15, 897 

Brazil... 443, 600 3 787, 400 988, 100 153, 509 

Columbia 465, 000 608, 800 613, 800 110, 293 


Summary—All programs 5 800,000 13,339, 400 345, 000 20,699,800 35,107,400 42, 522, 050 7, 590, 845 


i Inflation factor of 3.5 percent used to calculate projections for all programs except those for Note: Average program for fiscal years 1970-72 used to project economic programs; fiscal year 
ship loans and excess defense articles, 1971-72 used as base for projecting military programs in most cases. It is assumed that Vietnam 
war related programs will continue at fiscal year 1972 rate. Does not include U.S. contributions 

to international financial institutions. 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, a perusal 
of these charts will reveal that foreign 
aid, in all its forms, is costing the United 
States approximately $10 billion a year. 
This country simply cannot afford to sus- 
tain such an outlay out of habit, especial- 
ly when in terms of its stated objec- 
tives—the containment of communism, 
the promotion of economic development, 
and the advancement of freedom—the 
program is on the whole a proven failure, 
whose termination is warranted on these 
empirical grounds alone. 

It seems important, however, if we are 
to learn something from the experience, 
to consider why our aid programs have 
failed to achieve their objectives and 
whether, indeed, these objectives were 
sound to begin with. The technicalities 
have been examined and reexamined; 
every few years a new commission con- 
ducts a new study resulting in a new re- 
port and a new recommendation for a 
new reorganization—and nothing else. 
Never yet have we considered in full 
measure the possibility that the failure 
of aid is not technical and administrative 
but conceptual and political, and that it 
can only be understood as an aspect of 
the larger failure of American foreign 
policy over the last decade. If that is the 
case, as I have come to believe, it is futile 
to continue reevaluating and reorganiz- 
ing the aid program. Even the most ef- 
ficient organization and the most com- 
petent management must fail if the pro- 
gram itself is rooted in obsolete concep- 
tions of the national interest and if the 
objectives meant to be achieved are un- 
sound or unattainable, or both. 

On the basis of our experience over the 
last decade in dealing with the third 
world—unquestionabl; the “disaster area 
of our foreign policy’—John Kenneth 
Galbraith suggests four lessons that we 
should have learned: 

First, it now seems clear that the 
“Marshall plan syndrome”—the belief 
that American capital, energy, and know- 
how could not fail to work economic 
wonders in any country on whom these 
blessings might be conferred—has turned 
out to be largely irrelevant and unwork- 
able in the poor countries which lack 
Furope’s preexisting organizational, ad- 
ministrative, and technical capacities. 

Second, it is evident now, if it was not 
before, that in the poor rural societies 
of the third world the concepts of “com- 
munism” and capitalism are of little 
more than “terminological” significance. 
The fact that these countries are poor 
and rural has vastly greater meaning 
than the fact that such little enterprise 
as they have may be “socialist” or “free.” 

Third, in the course of discovering that 
the inner life and development of the 
third world lie beyond the reach of 
external control, we have also discovered 
that the futile effort to shape another 
country’s development calls into being an 
enormous, intrusive civilian and military 
bureaucracy. Whereas colonial power was 
exercised directly, Professor Galbraith 
observes, through a simple line of com- 
mand, our campaign to win the hearts 
and minds of foreign populations requires 
“a much more massive table of organiza- 
tion.” Indeed, in the course of recent 
hearings on Brazil in the Western Hemi- 
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sphere Subcommittee of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, the fact came 
out that, relative to population, we have 
twice as many American officials admin- 
istering our aid program in Brazil today 
as the British had in India governing 
that country before independence. 

Finally, Professor Galbraith notes, we 
have seen how an overseas bureaucracy 
acquires a life and purpose of its own, 
only tenuously controlled by the Execu- 
tive in Washington and effectively be- 
yona the reach of Congress and the 
American people. Like any bureauc- 
racy—especially a colonial service far 
removed from its home base—the Amer- 
ican aid and Military Establishment 
abroad are motivated by one simple un- 
shakable ambition: To survive and per- 
petuate their species." 

Finally, I would suggest a fifth lesson 
to be drawn from the experience of the 
sixties: that, even with enormous power 
and the best of intentions, there are some 
things we cannot do, things which are be- 
yond our moral and intellectual re- 
sources, If we learn nothing else from the 
experience of the sixties, it will profit us 
immeasurably to have learned that being 
richer and stronger than everybody else 
has not made us wiser. When it comes to 
wisdom, we are part of the pack; just 
knowing that will be wisdom enough. 

I. THE PHANTOM OF IDEOLOGY 


It is astonishing in retrospect how lit- 
tle we questioned the seeming verities of 
the cold war during the fifties and sixties. 
Conservatives railed against “interna- 
tional communism” and prescribed mili- 
tary aid; liberals, believing themselves 
more sophisticated, spoke of the “Sino- 
Soviet bloc” and the greater usefulness of 
economic aid. Neither questioned the 
premises of the cold war or the purposes 
of aid. China and Russia alike were per- 
ceived as implacable enemies of the “free 
world”; if they differed, it was only on 
the most efficient means of “burying” 
us. Aid—both military and economic— 
was conceived primarily as an instru- 
ment of containment, a weapon in the 
cold war, and if some Americans favored 
military assistance and others economic, 
that too was a matter of tactics, if not 
of how to “bury” the Communists, then 
at least of how to contain-them. 

Like most shibboleths, the trouble with 
containment is not that it was illusory in 
its original formulation but that it was 
subsequently elevated to the status of a 
universal truth, which it is not, and ap- 
plied in areas where it had no bearing. 
Vietnam is the principal case in point: 
we supported the French, then sup- 
planted them, and finally plunged into a 
war in which we are now still engaged 
because we had persuaded ourselves that 
Ho Chi Minh was the puppet of the Chi- 
nese, who in turn, at least until the mid- 
fifties, we regarded as puppets of the So- 
viet Union. 

When the cold war philosophy devel- 
oped, back in the late forties and early 
fifties, the Soviet Union had indeed rep- 
resented a military threat to Western 
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Europe. Extrapolating from that quite 
plausible threat, we came to suppose that 
we were confronted with a ruthless, co- 
ordinated global force to which we gave 
the name of “international communism.” 
By the time of the Johnson administra- 
tion, the cold war outlook had been re- 
fined to take account of the Sino-Soviet 
split, so that Mr. Rusk raised the specter 
not of "international communism” but 
of a “world cut in two by Asian com- 
munism.” Still this outlook was the direct 
descendent of the Acheson view of 1949 
when the then Secretary of State pro- 
claimed the Chinese Communists to be 
“a party in the interest of a foreign im- 
perialism,” led by men who “have fore- 
sworn their Chinese heritage and have 
publicly announced their subservience to 
a foreign power, Russia... .”* 

Foreign aid, which had worked so well 
in Western Europe through the Marshall 
plan, was conceived thereafter as one of 
the arsenal of weapons to be employed 
in the grand, global strategy of contain- 
ment. Military assistance, starting with 
the Truman doctrine, was designed to 
bolster the armed forces of the arc of na- 
tions along the periphery of the “Sino- 
Soviet bloc”; it was soon extended to sup- 
port shaky regimes beyond the periphery 
of the “bloc,” in Asia and Latin America, 
against the danger of foreign sponsored 
subversion. Economic assistance, it was 
thought, would serve the same purpose 
by promoting development and prosper- 
ity, by robbing subversion of its appeal to 
the masses. Liberals and conservatives 
within the United States debated the 
proper mix of economic and military sup- 
port; neither questioned their purpose 
nor underlying premise. 

The premise, however, was open to 
question from the outset. As early as 
January 1945—so the Foreign Relations 
Committee was recently told by one of 
our leading China experts—Mao Tse- 
tung and Chou En-lai secretly informed 
President Roosevelt that they were will- 
ing to meet with him in Washington for 
exploratory talks as leaders of a Chinese 
political party.’ Soon thereafter—so re- 
ported an American Foreign Service of- 
ficer named John Stewart Service—Mao 
outlined a plan for postwar Chinese- 
American economic cooperation. 

Mao told Service: 

America is not only the most suitable 
country to assist the economic development 
of China: she is also the only country fully 
able to participate. For all these reasons 
there must not and cannot be any conflict 
estrangement or misunderstanding between 
the Chinese people and America ..."4 


Again, in 1946, Chou En-lai made it 
clear to President Truman’s special Am- 


bassador, General Marshall, that the 
Chinese Communists had no wish to be 
totally dependent on Stalin. 

He said: 


Of course we will lean to one side, 
how far we lean depends upon you." 


but 
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It has also become apparent that the 
notion of “Asian communism with its 
headquarters in Peking” has been more 
myth than reality. China had little or 
nothing to do with North Korea’s attack 
on South Korea in 1950, and entered the 
war reluctantly only to counter General 
MacArthur’s reckless thrust to the bor- 
der of Manchuria. China also had little 
to do with the Vietminh insurrection in 
Vietnam; indeed, the first Indochina war 
began 3 years before the Chinese com- 
munists won their own civil war in 
China. 

Just as China had no wish to rely ex- 
clusively on the Soviet Union, Ho Chi 
Minh had no wish to be a satellite of 
China. According to an article of last 
June 30 in the Christian Science Monitor 
drawn from previously unpublished 
Pentagon papers, the United States 
“ignored eight direct appeals for aid 
from North Vietnamese Communist 
leader Ho Chi Minh in the first 5 winter 
months following the end of World War 
II.” Even more astonishing, according to 
this account: 

Ho also sent several messages through 
secret channels even earlier, in August and 
September of 1945, proposing that Vietnam 
be accorded the “same status as the Philip- 
pines”—an undetermined period of tutelage 
preliminary to independence, 


If there is any truth in this version of 
events—and the evidence of much truth 
in it is overwhelming—we are forced to 
the conclusion that American foreign 
policy since World War II has been based 
in large part on a false premise: the myth 
of the Communist monolith. This is not 
to say that either of the great Commu- 
nist powers has been benign and friendly 
but only that they have not been con- 
sistent in their hostility, which in part 
has been provoked by our own; that they 
have seldom acted in concert; that both 
have influenced but neither has ever 
really dominated the Communist move- 
ments of Southeast Asia; and that both 
of the large Communist states and cer- 
tain of the small ones—including North 
Vietnam—have on certain occasions been 
willing and even eager to come to terms 
with the United States. 

For reasons ranging from our dismay 
with Stalin’s Russia after World War II 
to the intimidating effects of the ensuing 
anti-Communist hysteria at home, Amer- 
ican policymakers clung tenaciously 
through the fifties and sixties to the myth 
of the Communist monolith. It was in 
that frozen frame of reference that our 
foreign aid programs were designed, 
along with an unprecedented array of 
alliances and a massive buildup of Amer- 
ican military power, as part of a grand 
strategy for the containment of “inter- 
national communism.” Well over a half 
of our aid to the so-called developing 
countries has been military and para- 
military assistance, Foreign aid, eco- 
nomic as well as military, was sold to 
Congress as a national security measure. 
The developing countries were portrayed 
as cold war battlegrounds which would 
become vulnerable to communism if we 
did not sustain them. The undeveloped 
ccuntries, John J. McCloy wrote in 1960, 
promise to be “the principal battleground 
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in which the forces of freedom and com- 
munism compete—a battleground in 
which the future shape of society may 
finally be tested and determined.” * 

Even if the premise of a unified aggres- 
sive “international communism” had 
been sound, the strategy for countering 
it with foreign aid was not. Experience 
has shown that, although military as- 
sistance can be a potent factor in coun- 
terinsurgency, it is by mo means a re- 
liable one, while American economic 
support has almost no influence what- 
ever on whether a country “goes Com- 
munist,” as Cuba and Chile have shown. 
This is not for lack of skill or technical 
know-how on the part of those who ad- 
minister the AID program, but it is be- 
cause of the irrelevance of the instru- 
ment to the objective. The countries of 
Asia and Africa—I must here exclude 
Latin America—which have remained 
non-Communist have done so not be- 
cause the United States has succeeded in 
buying their allegiance or in launching 
them toward “takeoff” and self-sustain- 
ing economic growth, but because they 
have not wished to become Communist, 
regarding communism as an alien 
ideology, or because their populations 
have been too poor and illiterate to be 
interested in such sophistications as 
ideology or revolution. 

Revealingly, the Russians have had 
no greater success in buying ideological 
converts with aid than we have had in 
trying to head them off. In one or two 
instances, small African countries have 
unceremoniously packed off their Rus- 
sian aid technicians when their presence 
became too intrusive. Egypt, which has 
been the largest single recipient of So- 
viet foreign aid for the last 15 years, 
has rigorously suppressed its internal 
Communists and repeatedly warned the 
Russians against meddling in internal 
Arab affairs. In July of this year, Presi- 
dent Sadat responded to a Soviet appeal 
for Egyptian pressure against the crack- 
down on Communists in the Sudan, with 
an angry address before the Arab Social- 
ist Union in which he declared that Egypt 
would never become Communist or rec- 
ognize an Arab Communist government— 
although, President Sadat added, Egypt 
would remain friendly to the Soviet 
Union, even after a possible settlement 
with Israel.’ Occurrences such as this 
suggest the advisability of giving credit 
where it is due: when it comes to using 
aid for political purposes, the Russians 
have a greater talent for alienating peo- 
ple from communism that we do. 

Nonetheless, our administration per- 
sists in the delusion that it can buy in- 
fluence with aid. So President Nixon 
seems to believe in his insistence on let- 
ting military and economic aid filter 
through to the Government of West 
Pakistan, even though American arms 
may be used to carry out the savage sup- 
pression of the people of East Pakistan. 
When the House of Representatives voted 
in early August to suspend aid to the 
West Pakistani regime, except for relief 
assistance in East Pakistan and for East 
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Pakistani refugees in India, President 
Nixon expressed his disapproval on the 
ground that an aid cutoff would jeopard- 
ize the Pakistani Government's ability to 
create “stability” and would undermine 
our own ability to “influence the course 
of events * * *.”* In terms of the real- 
politik of which this administration 
seems so fond, our continuation of aid 
“already in the pipeline” to Pakistan is 
supposed to buy us influence with the rul- 
ing generals in Islamabad and help offset 
the influence of Communist China. The 
cost of this “influence”—such as it may 
be—is the loss of our infiuence with 
India, which has now concluded a friend- 
ship treaty with the Soviet Union. Worse 
still, as the New York Times put it in a 
recent editorial, our continuing support 
of the Pakistani Government “has put the 
United States in the position of subsidiz- 
ing, and thus seeming to condone, crimes 
against humanity unequaled since Hit- 
ler’s time.” ° 

While experience has shown that our 
aid programs have little if any relevance 
either to the deterrence of communism or 
the encouragement of democracy, they 
have been effective in certain instances 
in keeping unpopular regimes in power. 
They have certainly contributed to that 
end in the cases of the Greek colonels, the 
Pakistani generals, and the Brazilian 
junta. All of these regimes are dictator- 
ships, but they are anti-Communist and 
therefore pass our eligibility test for 
membership in the “free world.” A gov- 
ernment may torture and terrorize its 
own population but—from the stand- 
point of our policymakers—as long as it 
remains anti-Communist, provides ‘‘sta- 
bility,” generally supports American for- 
eign policy, and is hospitable to American 
investment, it qualifies, for purposes of 
aid, as a “free country.” 

“Stability” is an antiseptic word; it 
reveals nothing about how individual 
people live and die. “Stability,” as Rich- 
ard Barnet points out, “is an antidevelop- 
ment goal in countries where the estab- 
lished institutions perpetuate poverty 
and the ruling elites show no serious 
commitment to change.” * 

As the czars of Russia and the sultans 
of Turkey understood very well, there is 
no better defense against radical revo- 
lution, no greater assurance of “stabil- 
ity,” than an ignorant and inert popu- 
lation. Traveling in Latin America sev- 
eral years ago, a staff member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations noted 
repeatedly in his diary the gentleness, 
submissiveness, and conservatism of the 
campesinos in one country after an- 
other. He noted: 

Like the peasants of northeastern Brazil 
the Indians in the barriadas of Lima are not 
revolutionary; they are too humble and ig- 
norant and are therefore subrevolutionary 
or prereyolutionary. That, however, is not 
necessarily going to be the case with their 
prodigal offspring, many of whom are get- 
ting a little schooling and a little view of 
the world beyond the sierra and the bar- 
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riada. Some of them are going to get ideas 
and it only takes a few who are smart and 
tough to make a revolution. 


Il. AN OBJECTIVELY IMPERIALIST SYSTEM 


When revolution comes—as it likely 
will in many of the still “stable” coun- 
tries of the third world—it will bear no 
resemblance to the kind of benign, grad- 
ual “takeoff” into self-sustaining growth 
envisioned by American aid officials and 
private investors. The notion that a sta- 
ble, nonrevolutionary social structure 
is the essential condition of economic 
development is a self-serving rational- 
ization. It enables American policymak- 
ers to believe that the interests of the 
United States, as they conceive them, 
are identical with the social and eco- 
nomic interests of the poor countries. 
“Stability,” they insist, is not only es- 
essential for the exclusion of commu- 
nism and the preservation of Amer- 
ican influence; it is also in the best 
interests of the developing countries 
themselves, because—so the argument 
runs—trevolution means violence, dis- 
ruption, inefficient management, and 
the loss of investment capital as well. 
In this way, we rationalize our sup- 
port for regimes whose very existence is 
the principal barrier in their countries 
to real economic development and 
social justice. 

The conditions essential for develop- 
ment are not so much economic and 
technological as they are psychological 
and political. No infusion of capital and 
know-how from without can galvanize 
a society in which the rewards of devel- 
opment are grabbed up by a small privi- 
leged caste while the majority of people 


are left hopeless, debilitated, and demor- 
alized. As the Brazilian Bishop Dom An- 
tonio Batista Fragoso put it: 


We do not need paternalistic redemption. 
We need conditions so that those who are 
now abandoned may free themselves from 
their own underdevelopment with their own 
united force . . . the poor have no hope in 
those who still have economic power. And 
the poor are those who struggle for justice. 
If those who fight for justice are called sub- 
versive, then subversion is their hope.” 


In countries long under the domina- 
tion of corrupt oligarchies nothing less 
than a radical redistribution of political 
power may be the essential precondition 
tor economic development. If the bulk of 
the people are to make the concerted ef- 
fort and accept the enormous sacrifices 
required for lifting a society out of chron- 
ic poverty, they have got to have some 
belief in the integrity of their leaders, in 
the commitment of those leaders to social 
justice, and in the equality of sacrifice 
required of the people. Reactionary re- 
gimes have neither the ability nor the in- 
terest to foster such a conception of so- 
cial justice. They value aid from the 
United States as a means of maintaining, 
not of abolishing, inequalities of wealth 
and power. The lipservice paid to reform 
is a crumb for their benefactors; it helps 
to make the Americans feel good and it 
costs them nothing. In fact, American 
economic aid is commonly used to pro- 
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mote industrialization programs which 
generate a high level of consumption for 
the privileged, with little, if any, trickle- 
down benefit for the dispossessed. At the 
same time, American military assistance, 
and such para-military programs as the 
training and equipping of a country’s 
police force, help such regimes as those 
of Brazil, Greece, and Pakistan to sup- 
press reformist movements. In this way, 
American aid is being used not to pro- 
mote development but for the quite op- 
posite purpose of supporting the rule of 
corrupt and stagnant—but vociferously 
anticommunist—dictatorships. 

Even if we should succeed in purging 
our minds of the anti-Communist obses- 
sion which has driven us into league with 
military dictatorships and oppressive 
oligarchies all over the globe, it would 
still be all but impossible for us to pro- 
mote radical reform in the countries of 
the third world. Even indeed if we were a 
revolutionary society ourselves and were 
committed to a revolutionary conception 
of development—as most assuredly we 
are not—there is still very little we could 
do to foster social revolution in alien so- 
cieties. The catalyst of radical change in 
any society must be an indigenous na- 
tionalism giving rise to a sense of com- 
munity, commitment and shared sacri- 
fice. Can anyone seriously believe, for ex- 
ample, that the United States, through 
massive infusions of aid, could ever have 
persuaded, inspired or cajoled the de- 
moralized Chiang Kai-shek regime of the 
late forties into generating the kind of 
collective spirit which the Chinese com- 
munists have generated? Here is how 
James Reston describes it from Peking 
in August 1971: 

Whatever you think of their political sys- 
tem, they are consciously engaged these days 
in the common life of rebuilding the nation 
and even in reconstructing themselves. This 
country is engaged in one vast cooperative 
barn-raising. They work at it night and day 


with a pride and persistence that are aston- 
ishing. ...”%4 


I do not suggest that the United States 
prefers or admires the dictatorial regimes 
it subsidizes, but only that there is little 
we can do with our aid to change them, 
all the more since these regimes can 
blackmail us so easily with the threat of 
communism if they should fail. The Ken- 
nedy administration did make an effort to 
encourage democratic and progressive 
policies in countries to which it extended 
aid, especially in Latin America, but that 
effort was a failure and the reasons for 
that failure are instructive. We failed be- 
cause we had neither the ability to im- 
pose reform from outside nor the will to 
pursue it from within. The one was sim- 
ply impossible; the other went against 
the priority of our own interests as we 
conceived them. However much we may 
have wanted reform and development, 
we wanted “stability,” anticommunism 
and a favorable climate for investment 
more. The experience of 20 years of 
aid shows that we can neither bring 
about fundamental reform in tradition- 
encrusted societies nor prevent revolu- 
tion in those countries where the tide of 
change runs deep and strong; all we can 
really do is to service the status quo in 
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countries where it is not strongly chal- 
lenged anyhow. 

U.S. foreign aid certainly was unable 
to win us support at the time of the 
recent two votes at the Unitcd Nations 
relating to the admission of the People’s 
Republic of China. 

As you recall, the first vote was an 
important procedural one, as a result of 
which member-states defeated the 
United States resolution declaring that 
expulsion of Nationalist China was an 
“important matter’ and, consequently, 
required a two-thirds vote rather than 
a simple majority for passage. Fifty- 
nine nations voted against our resolu- 
tion and 15 abstained. 

The foreign assistance bill, now be- 
fore us, contains authorizations totaling 
approximately $1.5 billion in military 
and economic aid for 42 of the 74 mem- 
ber-states that either opposed our posi- 
tion or abstained on this key vote. 

Correspondingly, the bill contains ag- 
gregate authorizations of approximately 
$2.4 billion for 55 member-states that 
either voted against our position, or ab- 
stained, on the second question that ad- 
mitted the People’s Republic to the 
United Nations and expelled Nationalist 
China. 

If our long-term loans, made in the 
name of nourishing development abroad, 
serve neither to deter communism nor 
strengthen democratic government, and 
if they do so little to furnish the des- 
titute with a broader measure of social 
justice wherever they may live, why do 
we persist in making them? To find the 
answer to that question, one must begin 
the search here at home, in the land of 
the lender. 

There is abundant evidence that our 
foreign aid program is much less philan- 
thropic than we have cared to portray. 
Indeed, the figures suggest that it is pat- 
ently self-serving. Former AID Director 
William Gaud discloses that, as a result 
of tied loans— 

Ninety-three percent of AID funds are 
spent directly in the United States * * * Just 
last year some 4,000 American firms in fifty 
states received $1.3 billion in AID funds for 
products supplied as part of the foreign aid 
program, 


Similarly, George D. Woods, former 
President of the World Bank, has ob- 
served that— 

Bilateral programs of assistance have had 
as one of their primary objectives helping 
the high-income countries themselves; they 
have looked toward financing export sales, 
toward tactical support of diplomacy, toward 
holding military positions thought to be 
strategic." 


The oft-asserted lament that our for- 
eign aid program lacks a constituency in 
the United States is just another of those 
myths we hold dear. Actually, our bilater- 
al aid program is, in effect, the soft-loan 
window of the Export-Import Bank; it is 
the source from which foreign govern- 
ments borrow money on easy terms with 
which to buy goods and services from 
within the United States. As such, it en- 
joys a lively constituency which exerts 
steady pressure on the Government to 
keep the program going. 

In addition to financing American ex- 
ports, our foreign aid, both economic and 
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military, has encouraged relationships of 
sustained dependency on the United 
States. In many underdeveloped coun- 
tries, repressive governments draw reas- 
surance from the arms we furnish and 
the military training we supply. As the 
source. of money and weapons for their 
armies and police forces, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment acquires a certain leverage over 
these regimes, while they last. Enticed by 
attractive credit terms, by growing famil- 
iarity with American equipment, reliance 
on American replacement parts, by bar- 
gain prices on obsolete equipment, train- 
ing programs for their soldiers and police, 
and the sales promotion techniques of 
our military advisory missions, these gov- 
ernments soon enough learn to think 
American. 

No less than military aid, our economic 
assistance creates and perpetuates rela- 
tionships of dependency. The law re- 
quires, for example, that aid shipments 
be carried only in American ships and 
that purchases be made only in the 
United States. Because of these and other 
requirements, the Peterson report esti- 
mates that U.S. aid costs recipients about 
15 percent more than world market 
prices.” 

Surplus food shipments under Public 
Law 480, on its face the most philan- 
thropic of aid programs, in fact have 
served to unload costly surpluses, at 
virtually no economic cost to the United 
States, according to Economist Michael 
Hudson, a former balance-of-payments 
analyst for the Chase-Manhattan Bank. 
At the same time, Hudson points out, the 
Public Law 480 program has put the aid- 
receiving countries in debt to us to the 
extent of some $22 billion, thereby ty- 
ing them to the pursestrings of the State 
Department and the U.S. Treasury for 
nearly 20 years to come.” 

Dependency on the United States 
grows steadily, too, with the mounting 
burden of servicing past debts. The Pe- 
terson report acknowledges that mount- 
ing debts, which must be continually re- 
financed on an emergency basis, keep the 
poor countries on a “short leash” As 
grace periods end on loans falling due in 
the 1970’s the poor countries find them- 
selves paying out ever greater amounts to 
finance past debts, new loans will be ef- 
fectively neutralized and the poor coun- 
tries will be threatened with economic 
paralysis. 

The upshot may well someday be a 
general default on debt payments to the 
United States reminiscent of the de- 
faults on war debts which complicated 
and disrupted our relations with Euro- 
pean countries in the thirties and helped 
to drive us deeper into the isolationism 
of that era. 

Nowhere have we seen more clearly the 
ineffectiveness of aid as a deterrent to 
revolutionary pressures and as an instru- 
ment for the reconstruction of tradi- 
tional societies than in Latin America. 
The Alliance for Progress represents the 
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high water mark of our innocence in 
supposing that we could liberate tradi- 
tional societies from their centuries-long 
legacy of tyranny and stagnation with a 
little bit of seed capital and some stirring 
rhetoric. It is the conclusion of one re- 
cent author on Latin America, who spent 
3 months last year in search of “Latin 
American reality,” that, despite the 
Alliance for Progress, “things are get- 
ting worse, not better, that each year 
more people are poorer, hungrier, less 
clothed, less sheltered than the year be- 
fore, and that all the indexes project a 
continuation of this negative trend for 
the foreseeable future. Life is barely tol- 
erable for 80 percent of Latin America’s 
275 million people, and it will be unspeak- 
ably worse for the 600 million projected 
for the year 2000.” * 

It is true that the per capita income 
of Latin American countries has risen 
during the years of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, but it has risen in so unbalanced 
and inequitable a way that the gains have 
gone almost entirely to the 20 percent of 
the population who live within the mod- 
ern economy. The benefits accruing to 
the lower 80 percent have not even kept 
up with population growth, so that they 
have become both relatively and abso- 
lutely poorer. Progress, though visible, 
is illusory. Shining modern cities have 
arisen and the Alliance for Progress has 
brought roads, transistor radios, and 
Coca-Cola to the Latin American coun- 
tryside, but their social impact is nega- 
tive and disruptive. Labor-saving devices 
make life more comfortable for the af- 
fluent few, but they do not add to per 
capita output and they add to unemploy- 
ment where there were labor surpluses 
to begin with. Indeed, the effect of this 
distorted and inequitable development, 
which widens the gap between rich and 
poor, is deeply demoralizing to the poor 
and therefore detrimental to genuine 
development. As Erich Fromm and Mi- 
chael Maccoby have shown in their study 
of a Mexican village, the impact of the 
“developed” ideology of “consumerism” 
and waste on a traditional society is to 
destroy social cohesiveness, undermine 
personal psychological strength, and rob 
the people of joy in their lives.” 

The distortions of public aid to Latin 
America are heightened by the impact of 
private investment. Although U.S. direct 
investment in Latin America grew from 
$8 billion to $15 billion during the 1960's 
and continues to grow at the rate of $1 
billion a year, according to Gary Mac- 
Eoin, the author of “Revolution Next 
Door,” U.S. companies withdraw $2 in 
dividends, royalties, and other payments 
for every new dollar they invest. U.S. 
private companies exercise a “double 
negative impact”: at the same time that 
they decapitalize Latin America by the 
withdrawal of profits, they plow back a 
part of their profits to gain increasing 
control of the mineral assets, industry, 
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and production of Latin American coun- 
tries.” 

Under this devastating North Ameri- 
can onslaught, resentment of the United 
States has grown apace and increasing 
numbers of Latin Americans have be- 
come convinced that they are the victims 
of a virulent new imperialism. As one 
Chilean political scientist commented on 
the experience of the 1960’s, “If that is 
what one decade oi development does for 
us, Spare us from another. Foreign aid 
has been used, not to develop us, but to 
achieve the political purposes of the do- 
nors, to smother us in debt, to buy up our 
most dynamic productive assets.” = 

In both Latin America and the rest of 
the third world the conviction is taking 
increasing hold that the poverty of the 
poor countries is not the result of imper- 
fections in the old “models” of develop- 
ment but rather the inevitable result of 
the policies and practices of the rich 
countries. In his recent book, “The Chal- 
lenge of World Poverty,” Gunnar Myrdal 
describes how the reforms promised in 
the Alliance for Progress were “rapidly 
emasculated by interaction between the 
holders of power in Latin America, in- 
cluding the American corporations work- 
ing there, and the U.S. Government and 
Congress.” The resulting economic and 
social] relationship, not only between the 
United States and Latin America but 
generally between the rich and poor 
countries of the world, may not be one 
of deliberate, malicious exploitation, but 
we can hardly deny the name given to it 
by the Brazilian economist Helio Jagu- 
aribe. It is, he says, “an objectively im- 
perialist system.” 

il. TOWARD A CONSTRUCTIVE AID PROGRAM 


I can no longer cast my vote to prolong 
the bilateral aid program, as it is now 
administered. I could understand— 
though perhaps not condone—a foreign 
aid program that is essentially self-sery- 
ing. We live, after all, in a selfish world. 
But the present program is designed pri- 
marily to serve private business interests 
at the expense of the American people. 
In far too many countries, as in the case 
of Brazil, we poured in our aid money 
for one overriding purpose, to furnish 
American capital with a “favorable cli- 
mate for investment.” The search for for- 
eign investment opportunities by the 
largest American corporations is relent- 
less and irrespressible, as the biggest 
profits are to be found abroad, where the 
tax bite can frequently be reduced or 
averted. 

Moreover, the risk of loss due to politi- 
cal instability, riot, revolution or expro- 
priation, has been largely lifted from the 
investor and shifted to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. OPIC, the Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corporation, backed by the 
Federal Government, readily insures 
American companies against risks abroad 
for which no comparable insurance is 
available at home. The multimillion- 
dollar losses incurred by American cop- 
per companies, resulting from the na- 
tionalization of their holdings by Al- 
lende’s Marxist regime in Chile, are likely 


*MacEoin, “Latin America: Who Is to 
Blame?™, p. 332. 
= Quoted by MacEoin, Ibid., p. 334. 
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to be borne—not by the companies that 
eagerly invested there—but by the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. Our foreign aid program 
has become a spreading money tree under 
which the biggest American businesses 
find shelter when they invest abroad. 
Small wonder that the crumbling ghet- 
tos in our cities, along with our declin- 
ing rural communities, have to beg and 
scrounge for new capital. 

As my service in the Senate amply 
demonstrates, I am not a foe of a genu- 
ine foreign aid program, having long 
since acknowledged that any country as 
advantaged as ours should do what it can 
to help other people improve their lot. 
But no longer will I endorse with my vote 
a foreign aid program which has been 
twisted into a parody and a farce. 

The major preoccupation of the pres- 
ent foreign aid program is the massive 
disbursement of munitions, which we 
either give away or make available at 
bargain basement prices. We ply half a 
hundred foreign governments with our 
weaponry. Most of the world has become 
a dumping ground for ships, tanks, and 
planes, which we label as excess to our 
needs. Easy credit is available at interest 
rates well below the cost of money to the 
U.S. Government. The military assist- 
ance program has become a preposterous 
scandal. It should be drastically cur- 
tailed, not enlarged. 

As for our long-term bilateral loans 
made in the name of promoting eco- 
nomic development, it is long past time 
that this function were passed over en- 
tirely to the World Bank, the Asian Bank, 
the Inter-American Development Bank, 
and other multilateral lending agencies, 
which were set up for this purpose, Iam 
prepared, now and in the future, to sup- 
port substantial U.S. contributions to 
these agencies. In this manner, we could 
set a worthy example of international re- 
sponsibility and beckon other rich na- 
tions to share the load with us. 

I would confine our bilateral aid in the 
future to technical assistance grants, ad- 
ministered, where feasible, by the Peace 
Corps. It was through technical assist- 
ance—the successor to Harry Truman's 
original point 4—that the “green revolu- 
tion” was achieved in Asia and the hand 
of famine stayed. This aspect of our for- 
eign aid, involving outright grants, not 
loans, has constituted the worthiest part 
of the program. On account of it—and 
in hopes that the objectionable parts 
would be whittled down and ultimately 
displaced—I have tarried too long as a 
suporter and indulged in too much wish- 
ful thinking. 

Events of the past few weeks on Capi- 
toi Hill have finally dispelled my illu- 
sions. Instead of cutting back on the 
foreign aid package, Congress is about to 
enlarge on it. We are in the process of do- 
ing the same with the gigantic military 
budget, approving more money for the 
Pentagon this year than we spent at the 
height of our involvement in Vietnam in 
1967-68. Incredible, but true. 

The acquiescence of Congress to these 
money demands of the Nixon admin- 
istration make it clear that we have no 
disposition, despite all the pious talk, of 
changing our spending habits. The “new 
priorities” promised the American peo- 
ple will not and cannot be realized, as 
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long as we refuse to cut our huge foreign 
and military spending. The long-ne- 
glected problems of crime, drugs, poverty 
and pollution, which afflict so many of 
our people here at home, will continue 
to fester and grow. 

Shifting the necessary resources back 
to the solution of these problems does 
mean we must chuck all foreign aid or 
turn our backs upon calamity elsewhere. 
We can still afford to make generous 
donations when disaster strikes in other 
lands. 

Finally, I would advocate, as an alter- 
native to the palliative of aid, that we 
lend positive support to developing 
countries by entering into commer- 
cial arangements that redress the terms 
of trade which are now rigged against 
them. 

As with so many of the difficult ques- 
tions that divide and agitate our society, 
the answer to the dilemma of aid lies not 
abroad, not in the slums of Calcutta or in 
the rural backlands of Brazil, but within 
ourselves. Essentially, the question is 
whether we are prepared to recognize the 
limits of our own capacity—the moral 
and political as well as the technical and 
economic limits—and allow nature to 
take what may well be an uncongenial 
course in many countries of the third 
world. The question, to put it another 
way, is whether we can recognize that 
there are some things we simply cannot 
do—such as restructuring another coun- 
try through our own efforts—and other 
things that we cannot permanently pre- 
vent—such as social revolution, where 
and when its time has come. 

The dilemma of aid is not fundamen- 
tally different from the dilemma of Viet- 
nam. It is a problem of power—our own 
power, the uses to which we wish to put 
it, and the moral and intellectual limita- 
tions which have resulted in such wide 
discrepancies between our intentions and 
our accomplishments, The dominant 
political attitude of the sixties was one of 
extravagant self-confidence. We were 
filled up and infatuated with the “sim- 
ple fact”—again to quote Professor Ros- 
tow—‘that we are the greatest power in 
the world—if we behave like it.” Now, in 
the wake of sobering tragedy, a new out- 
look begins to take shape, and one may 
hope that it will affect our thinking in 
matters ranging far beyond Vietnam. As 
Gary MacEoin writes with reference to 
our excessive meddling in Latin America: 

As with the pacification programs in Indo- 
china, the more total the penetration, the 
more negative the result. Political scientists 
must, in the future, cite this experience as no 
less significant than that of the Vietnam war 
when they discuss the limits of power of the 
great.= 


Having concentrated for a decade and 
more on the growth and uses of power, 
we may now perhaps be willing to culti- 
vate other national attributes—such as 
prudence and commonsense. If so, we 
may be prepared to come to terms with 
such conditions of our time as the fol- 
lowing: That our social engineering, as 
applied to the poor countries of the 
world, has shown itself to be irrelevant 
and disruptive; that the threat of com- 


= Revolution Next Door, p. 12. 
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munism in the third world is exaggerated 
and, in any case, beyond the lasting 
reach of our aid programs; that for many 
countries radical revolution is the only 
real hope for development and the single 
most helpful thing we can do is to leave 
them alone. 

Contrary to the development “models” 
worked out in the sixties by our Agency 
for International Development, it now 
appears that thoroughgoing social revo- 
lution is the necessary prerequisite for 
the development of much of the third 
world. There is nothing the United 
States can or should do to promote rev- 
olution—to do so indeed would violate 
the United Nations Charter and sound 
traditional standards of diplomacy. What 
we can and should do is to stop promot- 
ing counterrevolution. Or, as Richard 
Barnet has succinctly put it, 

As long as the United States views the 
successes of revolutionary governments as 
foreign policy defeats, we will continue to 
be an enemy of development.” 


Our aid policy is not only an aspect of 
our total foreign policy, it is also a re- 
flection of the life and values of our 
society. As long as power and the appli- 
cation of power are our dominant preoc- 
cupations, as to a great extent they have 
been in the years since World War II, 
our impact upon the third world will 
be exploitative and damaging. But if, as 
a result of the sobering experience of 
Vietnam, we are disposed to revive more 
traditional American values, we may de- 
vise a constructive foreign aid program 
designed to really help the struggling 
poor of the world. After all, one of the 
most deeply rooted of all American polit- 
ical attitudes is the mistrust of power. 
Can a people who have found it wise and 
necessary to check and balance the pow- 
ers of their own Government as applied 
to themselves find it any less wise and 
necessary in their dealings with others? 

Several years ago, Alan Moorhead 
wrote a book called “The Fatal Impact,” 
in which he recounted the disastrous and 
largely unintended effects upon the Ta- 
hitians and Australian aborigines of the 
diseases, alcohol, firearms, laws, and 
concepts of morality brought to the 
South Pacific by the early European ex- 
plorers and colonists. Reflecting on his 
own voyages to Polynesia, Captain Cook, 
himself, later wrote: 


It would have been better for these people 
never to have known us.“ 


It would represent a noteworthy ad- 
vance in the standards of international 
relations if the United States, profiting 
from its own experience as well as that 
of others, could lift its well-intentioned 
but no less fatal impact from the face of 
the third world, so that in time it may 
appear that it was not so bad after all 
for them to have known us. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 


s “Can the United States Promote Foreign 
Development?”, p. 37. 

*Alan Moorehead, The Fatal 
(1966), pp. 61, 80-81. 
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I was very much impressed with the 
speech by the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho. I know how conscientious and sin- 
cere he is, and that was reflected 
throughout his address. 

I think the Senator from Idaho has 
made many strong points in his speech in 
the Senate today as to why the foreign 
aid program should be terminated. He 
pointed out that not only is the proposal 
before the Senate today not a termina- 
tion of the program but, indeed, is an 
expansion dollarwise as to what had 
been spent in the last few years. 

I do not think this country can con- 
tinue indefinitely so many of these new 
and expanded programs. The program to 
which the able Senator from Idaho ad- 
dressed himself is a very old one. It goes 
back many, many years. The United 
States has already put into foreign aid 
through the years some $130 billion, since 
World War II. 

I was interested in the figures on the 
first page of the speech by the Senator 
from Idaho, in which he brought out 
that the staff of the Foreign Relations 
Committee forecasts that foreign assist- 
ance for the 5-year period fiscal years 
1973 through 1977 will exceed $50 bil- 
lion, 

As the Senator from Idaho pointed out 
in his address today, no Senator should 
vote to approve this year’s authorization 
bill without looking ahead. That is what 
the Senator from Idaho has urged be 
done, that we look ahead and consider 
not just what the bill is going to cost this 
year—it is going to cost plenty this year, 
approximately $3.5 billion for this par- 
ticular phase of foreign aid—but that 
we need as well to look ahead, if we con- 
tinue this program, as to what the costs 
will be next year and the year after that 
and the year after that. The figures sub- 
mitted by the able Senator from Idaho 
show that over the next 5 years the 
American taxpayers will be called upon 
to put up some $50 billion. 

Is the Senator from Virginia correct 
in that figure? 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is correct. 
The cost to date has been averaging close 
to $10 billion a year over the past dec- 
ade. The projections of the Foreign 
Relations Committee staff are conserva- 
tive, intentionally so. The likelihood is, 
if Congress continues to endorse this 
program, that the cost will grow well 
above $50 billion. The probability is that 
it will run closer to $60 billion, in the 
coming 5 years. But the staff intentional- 
ly made its projection on a most con- 
servative basis. For example, they fig- 
ured an inflation factor of only 3.5 per- 
cent. The Senator knows that is a pretty 
conservative figure in the light of our 
recent experience. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think it is 
conservative. 

Mr. CHURCH. So I do not mislead the 
Senate in any way when I ask Senators 
to look ahead. It will cost us at least $50 
billion, but more likely $60 billion, in the 
next 5 years, if we go on giving our sup- 
port to this program. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Now is the time, 
it seems to me, for the Senate—and Con- 
gress as a whole—to make a decision as 
to whether this is not the time to ter- 
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minate this program. As the Senator from 
Idaho pointed out, if we do not terminate 
it now, we must be prepared for many 
additional billions of dollars, estimated 
by the committee at $50 billion over the 
next 5 years. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the finan- 
cial condition of the United States to- 
day is such that this seems a logical time 
to terminate our foreign aid program. 
The Senator from Idaho, in his address 
to the Senate today, made many compel- 
ling arguments as to why it should be ter- 
minated. I feel that the arguments made 
by the Senator from Idaho are just rea- 
sons for terminating the program now. 

There is another reason, which the 
Senator from Idaho did not go into, and 
that is the overall financial condition of 
the United States. That is an additional 
reason, as I see it, why this program 
should be terminated. 

During the last fiscal year, the Fed- 
eral funds deficit was $30 billion. In this 
fiscal year, it is estimated that the Fed- 
eral funds deficit will be $35 billion. So 
we have back-to-back deficits in 2 years 
of $65 billion. That is a gigantic sum. 

Mr. CHURCH. In addition to that, may 
I suggest to the Senator that this massive 
foreign spending through the years, in 
all its forms, has resulted in such enor- 
mous balance-of-payments deficits for 
the United States that the dollar has 
cracked under the pressure and is, even 
now, in the process of being devalued vis- 
a-vis foreign currencies. So the Senator is 
quite right, our fiscal condition is pre- 
carious, yet we go on supporting this 
lavish program. 

I should like to stress, if I may, that 
if the program were accomplishing its 
purposes, if it were deterring commu- 
nism, if it were closing the gap between 
the destitute and the privileged elite in 
the underdeveloped lands, if it were ad- 
vancing and strengthening free govern- 
ment in the world, if it were accomplish- 
ing any of these things, I would be will- 
ing to spend the money, even if it is a 
great, deal of money, and even if our own 
financial condition is precarious. It would 
be worth it. 

But, as I have tried to point out in 
this address, the foreign aid program has 
not proved to be an effective deterrent 
to communism anywhere. It has not 
helped to restructure or reform of tradi- 
tional societies in the underdeveloped 
world. It has not promoted the cause of 
freedom in that great area. In other 
words, the objectives for which we ap- 
propriate and spend this money are not 
being achieved by this program, not at 
all. 

We must recognize its failure, a failure 
written large in our experience during 
the past 10 years. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho. He is completely correct in that 
assertion and it is well documented 
throughout his speech today. 

He has been a friend of the program 
in the past. He wanted to accomplish the 
goals which Members of Congress and 
the American people sought. He, along 
with Congress and the American people, 
wants to help other nations 

We want to play our part in helping 
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our neighbors, so to speak; but, as he 
points out, the mere expenditure of tax 
money and distributing it all over the 
world has not accomplished the purpose 
for which it was appropriated. 

It is for that reason the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho—who has, through 
the years, been a friend of the program— 
has now reached the conclusion, because 
it has not accomplished its purposes, that 
it should be brought to a conclusion. 

I believe that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Idaho has made a powerful ar- 
gument in cpposition to continuance of 
the program. 

Looking at some of the figures while 
we have been discussing this matter, I 
note that for fiscal 1970, only a year and 
a half ago, Congress appropriated $1,885 
million, but this bill, as requested by the 
administration, is $3.552 billion—almost 
double. The bill actually before the Sen- 
ate today as approved by the committee 
is $3.2 billion. There again, almost double 
the amount of money appropriated just 
under 2 years ago. 

I do not see how we can justify that. 
I do not see how we can justify it to the 
taxpayers of this Nation when we are 
running a smashing deficit and when we 
have a debt of $409 billion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL). The time of the Senator from 
Idaho has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I want again 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho for the position he has taken 
today. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia very much. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I do 
wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Idaho, and welcome him to the 
club, which was in existence before the 
vote in the United Nations on Monday 
evening last. 

I know that this has been the result 
of a good deal of troubled thought on his 
part. I happen to sit next to him in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations so I 
know what he has gone through, and I 
know what a difficult decision it was for 
him to make. 

But, in view of the fact that we have 
spent $143 billion, which is what the 
President indicated in his speech to the 
Nation in mid-August, on foreign aid 
during the postwar period, and in view of 
the fact that this bill before us is now 
being increased and being ridden through 
with gifts and grabs, I think the only 
solution is to bring an end to a program 
which has outlived its usefulness, and 
keep the good parts and get away from 
the discrepancies which have come into 
existence, and the kind of aid which has 
been so prevalent and so profligate. 

Again, I commend the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho for a magnificent 
speech. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say, before the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
starts, if he will allow me to yield myself 
1 minute, that as of now, we have 10 
amendments still to be considered if they 
are all calied up. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I shall not 
take much time. I have an amendment 
which is not difficult to understand. It is 
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not complex, but to me it is very impor- 
tant. Knowing that the clerk read it 
some time ago, I should like to repeat it 
now—just the two key sentences: 

None of the funds appropriated to carry 
out the provisions of this Act shall be made 
available to any foreign country which the 
President determines has failed to support 
actively the provisions of the 1949 Geneva 
Convention relative to the treatment of 
prisoners of war. 


Mr. President, I have proposed this 
amendment for a very simple reason; 
namely, this Nation does not like indeci- 
sion. It does not like a situation that can- 
not be resolved by a specific act. 

I know of no greater frustration in my 
entire life than the feeling I have over 
my inability—and the inability of this 
body—to effect, in some positive manner, 
the release of our American prisoners of 
war in prison camps in Cambodia, Laos, 
and North Vietnam. 

The fact that North Vietnam and its 
people have no regard for human life is 
amply evidenced by the fact that they 
refuse to recognize the fact that their 
own people are being held prisoners in 
South Vietnam. 

As I go about this country, having the 
opportunity, time and again, to meet the 
brothers, sisters, wives, mothers, fathers, 
and children of the American men who 
haye been imprisoned, for 4 or 5 years 
in prison camps in North Vietnam, I 
cannot help marveling at their integ- 
rity, their courage, their strength, the 
abundant love they have for their rela- 
tives in those camps—or for this coun- 
try, for that matter. They have shown a 
courage that should be an example to 
all of us, a nobility that it would be well 
for the world to behold. 

Mr. President, in that spirit and in 
that sense I ask the Senate to evidence 
its continuing commitment to those men 
by the passage of the pending amend- 
ment, just as one further illustration of 
the desire and the commitment of the 
Members of the assistance to stand with 
those men until they receive not only 
humane treatment, but also return home 
to this country and their families. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Would 
the Senator from Tennessee ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendments be 
considered en bloc? 

Mr. BROCK. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendments 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have had a chance to look over the pend- 
ing amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee, I think 
it is a very interesting amendment. The 
committee would be willing to accept the 
amendment and take it to conference. 

Mr. BROCK. I am very grateful to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, October 29, 1971, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bill and 
joint resolution: 

S. 137. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain public lands in Wyoming to 
the occupants of the land; and 

S.J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to extend the 
authority by the Export Administration Act 
of 1969. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9910) to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 556 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 556. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 20, between lines 14 and 15, insert 
the following: 

(1) Section 201(d), which relates to gen- 
eral authority, is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) Funds made available for this title 
shall not be loaned or reloaned at rates of 
interest excessive or unreasonable for the 
borrower and in no event shall such funds 
(except funds loaned under section 205 and 
funds which prior to the date of enactment 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1971 were 
committed to be loaned upon terms which 
do not meet the minimum terms set forth 
herein) be loaned at a rate of interest of less 
than the rate which the Secretary of the 
Treasury determines to be equal to the cur- 
rent available interest rate, as of the last 
day of the month preceding the making of 
such loan, that the United States paid on its 
outstanding marketable obligations of com- 
parable maturities.” 

On page 20, line 15, strike out “(1)” and 
insert “(2)”. 

On page 21, line 3, strike out “(2)” and 
insert “(3)”. 

On page 21, line 6, strike out “(3)" and 
insert “(4)”. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFICER. The Sena- 
tor from Alaska is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the other 
day when we were discussing the amend- 
ment that would prohibit the use of de- 
velopment loan assistance funds for loans 
to Korea for the use of building fishing 
vessels or fish processing facilities, the 
Senator from Arizona raised a question 
concerning our policy with respect to the 
interest charged on loans from the De- 
velopment Assistance Loan Fund. 

At that time, I agreed to offer—and the 
Senator from Arizona agreed that he 
thought it was a fairly good idea—an 
amendment to require that the loans 
made on a unilateral basis by this coun- 
try out of funds made available under 
this act would be made on the basis of 
the interest rates that we are paying to 
borrow money, since we are obviously in 
a deficit situation at the present time. 

Mr, President, we checked with the 
Treasury Department this morning, and 
on 15-year obligations, we have just is- 
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sued one series of notes that bear 6.157 
percent interest. 

In August we issued 10-year obliga- 
tions at 7.11 percent. 

The Treasury note obligations with 
maturity on February 15, 1975, were is- 
sued at 5.58 percent. 

Notwithstanding that, the money un- 
der the pending bill would be—unless 
the amendment were agreed to—loaned 
to recipient governments on a 40-year 
term, including a 10-year grace period at 
2 percent interest charged during the 
grace period and 3 per cent during the 
remainder of the 40 years. 

The amendment that the Senator from 
Arizona and I have offered is very simple. 
It provides that the moneys will not be 
loaned at excessive or unreasonable rates 
of interest for the borrower but will be 
loaned at a rate of interest of not less 
than the rate which the United States 
has paid on its outstanding marketable 
obligations of comparable maturities. 

Mr. President, I believe the amend- 
ment consists of more than one amend- 
ment. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that they be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is to ordered. 

Mr, STEVENS. Mr. President, unless 
the majority leader has some comment, 
I have no further comment to make. I 
think it is a very simple proposition. At 
a time when we have an economy that 
is overheated by inflation, we have wage 
and price controls and people talking 
about restraint. I cannot understand 
why we should lend money to the other 
countries to finance schools, clinics, 
roads, dams, and irrigation facilities and 
factories and the import of a wide range 
of products such as fertilizer, farm 
equipment, chemical products, iron and 
steel products, motor vehicles, industrial 
and electrical machinery, petroleum, 
and other products at such low rates of 
interest when we ourselves are borrowing 
this money at a considerably higher rate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I re- 
call the colloquy on the floor of the Sen- 
ate the day before yesterday, I believe, 
when this matter was discussed, at which 
time the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska, the author of the amendment, 
along with the distingushed Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), the co- 
sponsor, went into some detail. 

At that time, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
indicated that he was interested and he 
thought that the Senators who were 
making remarks at that time had a point. 

So, on that basis, the committee would 
be prepared to accept the amendment 
and to take it to conference and see what 
it can do on its behalf. 

I am prepared to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
happy to do so with one reservation, and 
that is that if I have my way, the bill 
will not get to conference. However, in 
case it does, I would like to have the 
amendment in the bill, 
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Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Alaska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 548 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 548. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 57, after line 24, add the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

(e) Section 8 of the United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act of 1945 is amended— 

(1) by inserting immediately after “Src. 
8.” the subsection designation “(a)”; 

(2) by striking out “for the payment by 
the United States of its share of the United 
Nations as apportioned by the General As- 
sembly in accordance with article 17 of the 
charter, and” and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no appropriation shall be made for 
the payment by the United States of its share 
of the expenses of the United Nations, as 
apportioned by the General Assembly in ac- 
cordance with article 17 of the charter, or 
for the payment of any amount to any or- 
ganization, program, fund, or activity of the 
United Nations, unless such payment has 
been previously authorized by legislation 
hereafter enacted by the Congress. Any such 
authorization shall not be given for a period 
exceeding one fiscal year.” 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes which I may not even 
need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, for a 
long period of time now we have been 
having more or less annual authoriza- 
tions to voluntary U.N. programs that 
have been looked at in some detail by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Some of them have been on more than 
a 1-year authorization, but in general the 
Foreign Relations Committee has been 
able to keep up with them. 

Insofar as our mandatory assessments 
are concerned, however, the authoriza- 
tion was a continuing one under the 
United Nations Participation Act. The 
committee in order to try to do something 
about this included section 701 which 
said that there have to be prior authori- 
zations to appropriations to the State 
Department, the theory of this being that 
all of these funds would run through the 
State Department and, therefore, they 
would have a chance to take a look at 
them. 

However, since the committee bill was 
reported, there have been two things 
adopted here on the floor. One was the 
Buckley amendment this morning by 
voice vote, which urged the President 
and the executive department to try tc 
get our mandatory assessments down. 
Also, we have a resolution which is a sep- 
arate one from that of the distinguished 
Senator from California (Mr. Cranston), 
that is designed to make charter changes. 
This is the only way really that we could 
do anything about mandatory assess- 
ments. 
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Why is this important? Over a period 
of time—in fact, almost from the very 
beginning of the United Nations itself— 
we have been paying in mandatory as- 
sessments about one-third of the fixed 
charges of the United Nations organiza- 
tions, the specific agencies which are 
mentioned in the charter. We have come 
down now to about 31.57 percent, I be- 
leve. However, it is still pretty high. 

The effort of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. BucKLEY) was to try to get 
the Executive to move it down to 25 per- 
cent. The fact of the matter is that un- 
der section 17 of the charter, all manda- 
tory assessments are determined by the 
General Assembly. There are no guide- 
lines set out, no laws set out, and no 
regulations set out in the charter itself 
as to how those assessments will be made. 

Mr. President, a committee has worked 
on this in the United Nations and they 
have set up some guidelines more or less 
based on the per capita income of the 
various countries, and that has been the 
result of our having a 31.57-percent 
share in the mandatory expenses at this 
time. 

It seemed to me that in order to make 
sure we are following this and that the 
United States is not being asked to be 
more of a Santa Claus than it has been 
over the last 25 years, we should have 
the right in Congress to take a look at 
what our mandatory assessments will be 
on a year-to-year basis. I have discussed 
this with the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT), and it is my understanding 
that he thinks this would be a pretty 
good idea. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
look at page 56 of the bill he will find 
section 405 having to do with annual au- 
thorization for the State Department 
and USIA, so far as this bill is concerned. 
As I gather what the distinguished Sen- 
ator has in mind, it is his intention to 
do away with the open-ended appropria- 
tion approach and substitute a yearly 
“look-see” approach, so to speak. The 
committee thinks that is a pretty good 
idea and would be prepared to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator and on that basis I am 
ee to yield back the remainder of my 

e. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I just 
came into the Chamber. What is the 
matter that is pending before the Senate? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have proposed an 
amendment that would provide that we 
should have a right in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to be able to look over 
the annual appropriations for mandatory 
expenses for the United Nations. In other 
words, we would have to have authorizing 
legislation before there would be an open- 
ended appropriation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We have something 
of that nature under section 405 of the 
bill, as it affects the State Department 
and the USIA. 

Mr. COOPER. This would not reduce 
the funds for the United Nations? 
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Mr. DOMINICK. This would not do a 
thing in that regard. 

Mr. COOPER. The amendment pro- 
vides only for review? 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I want it under- 
stood that this is not an anti-United 
Nations amendment. It is not based on 
the vote taken in the United Nations on 
Monday evening last. This is something 
that was faced up to by the committee 
and complements what the committee 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICE. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER, I understand the pro- 
posal of the Senator and I would like to 
say I know how everyone feels about the 
recent vote in the United Nations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This has no con- 
nection with it. 

Mr. COOPER. I know, but I think all 
of these amendments will be so consid- 
ered, whether they do or not. In one 
respect, it is a good principle, but at th’s 
time all these amendments are affected 
by that recent vote. I want to be recorded 
as opposing it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This would restore 
the authorizing authority to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would like it understood 
that I agree with the acceptance of the 
amendment. It is not in any sense an 
anti-United Nations amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back the remainder of their 
time? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado—putting the 
question. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 549 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 549. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read as follows: 


On page 40, line 17, strike out the quota- 
tion marks. 

On page 40, between lines 17 and 18, insert 
the following new subsection: 

“(y) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the monetary contributions (other 
than assessed costs) of the United States to 
the United Nations, and to each organiza- 
tion, program, fund, and activity of the 
United Nations for each year shall not exceed 
an amount which fs in the same ratio to all 
such contributions to be made to the United 
Nations, or to each such organization, pro- 
gram, fund, or activity for that year, as the 
case may be, as the total amount of all 
assessed costs to be paid by the United States 
to the United Nations for that year is to the 
total amount of all assessed costs to be paid 
by all members of the United Nations to the 
United Nations for such year.” 


Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, this is 
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a different type amendment than the 
last one. Some Senators may think this 
has been generated out of anger at the 
United Nations for what it did last Mon- 
day evening. In fact, it is not. If this 
bill had come up 3 weeks ago. I would 
have offered the same proposal. 

What would the amendment do? We 
are now paying, as I just announced in 
connection with my previous amend- 
ment, approximately 31.57 percent of the 
fixed cost of the United Nations under 
the mandatory assessment. In figures, it 
looks as though the percentage is a 
little less than that, because our budget 
for the United Nations is approxi- 
mately—and these figures are not totally 
accurate—but we will ray $100 million 
in all mandatory assessments and they 
are expecting $400 million from the total 
membership, which would indicate that 
we are paying only 25 percent. 

The fact of the matter is, however, 
that the $400 million never comes in, be- 
cause these are anticipated receipts and 
the other countries do not pay their man- 
datory dues in full. They pay just enough 
so that they will not be in arrears for 2 
years. They do not get the whole amount 
in, so in round figures we pay about one- 
third of the fixed cost of the United 
Nations. 

The voluntary programs are different 
and this amendment deals only with the 
voluntary programs. It does not in any 
way affect mandatory assessments. There 
is no effort made to cut back on those 
mandatory assessments and there is no 
effort made to cut back, except the effect 
of the amendment will have. 

Now, what would the amendment do? 
The amendment simply states that we 
will not pay a larger ratio of any one of 
these programs than we are paying to- 
ward fixed costs of the United Nations. 
In other words, if we are paying 33 per- 
cent this year we will pay 33 percent 
maximum in any one of these voluntary 
programs. If we are paying 40 percent 
of the fixed costs, because of the change 
in the assessment rate, we would go to 
40 percent. It would put the mandatory 
and voluntary costs in balance. To me 
it makes a lot of sense. Why does it make 
a lot of sense? It makes a lot of sense, 
because we find in some programs we 
have been paying as much as 97 percent 
of the total voluntary programs. In some 
of them we have been paying less than 
30 percent, and it seems to me that if 
we are going to do anything about this 
we should put these on a par and have 
other nations participate, because the 
more we can get other nations actively 
involved in the volunteer programs the 
more support we will have on a world- 
wide basis and the more good it will do 
in each of the countries in which op- 
erates and the more effective the United 
Nations will become. 

One of the things that disturbed me 
about the decision last Monday in con- 
nection with the United Nations vote was 
that it reduced the effectiveness of the 
United Nations and it reduced the ef- 
fectiveness sharply and drastically. This 
would increase the effectiveness of the 
United Nations rather than decrease it 
by getting other countries to come into 
these programs on an active basis instead 
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of expecting the United States to pick 
up the tab. 

Let me give examples. We have a pro- 
gram on drug abuse control. This is an 
extremely important program and on a 
unilateral basis we are making steps all 
over the world. The program of the 
United Nations is very small. There is not 
much going on in it and we are paying 
97.2 percent of that total fund. 

It seems to me that when we look at 
this there is no need for it. What we are 
trying to do in drug abuse control is to 
get the cooperation of other nations. 
They are not going to cooperate as long 
as we are the only country picking up the 
tab and I do not think we should be 
doing it that way. I say this as a member 
of the Subcommittee on Alcoholism and 
Drug Abuse of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and having worked 
actively and very hard on this for a long 
period of time. I am trying to find out 
exactly the amount of money that is in- 
volved in this and I will be able to give 
that to the Senate in just a moment. It 
is approximately $2 million, which comes 
to 97.85 percent of the total amount of 
the program. 

So I think it can be seen that there 
is not much left to that program other 
than what we put in it. To the extent 
that the drug abuse control program is 
going to affect other nations, there is no 
reason in the world why they should not 
be participating in it. 

On the other hand, we are only paying 
into the world health organization, which 
is extremely important around the 
world—and I refer to the World Health 
Organization International Agency on 
Cancer—11.1 percent. This would give 
that particular agency, which is of 
enormous significance, the opportunity to 
have us substantially increase our con- 
tribution to that program. But it does 
keep things in balance all the way around 
so that we are going to be paying no 
more than a fixed ratio into any one of 
these volunteer programs, and thereby 
get a large number of other nations ac- 
tively involved in them. 

Over the past few days we have had a 
considerable degree of discussion on the 
floor about the fact that we are trying to 
do something punitive. I must say, for the 
life of me, I cannot see anything punitive 
about this. What we are doing is working 
for a system which has nothing to do 
with changing the Charter of the United 
Nations, which has nothing to do with 
decreasing its effectiveness, but which 
has a great deal to do with how we are 
going to expand our own programs. 

I do not think any Senator here who 
has worked in a community situation 
fails to recognize that the more people 
one can get financially involved in a 
community affair, the more likely it is 
to be effective, whereas if one person gets 
into it and picks up the tab, the other 
people are going to say, “Oh, well, you 
are going to do all this. Go ahead. We are 
not very interested in it.” If we can get 
more nations into these programs—and 
there are many involved—and get them 
to contribute more to them, we are going 
to be way ahead. 

For example, with respect to drug 
abuse control, there are just as many 
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problems in England as there are in the 
United States. There are many problems 
throughout all of Europe. Yet the total 
that the 130 nations are putting into the 
drug abuse control program is 2.15 per- 
cent. It just does not make any sense to 
me at all. If the figure is $3 million, 2 
percent of that is $60,000. I am not very 
good at mathematics, but I think it comes 
out to around that. It just seems to me 
that a bare amount of money should be 
contributed by those 130 countries to 
support this kind of program. 

Insofar as the international world 
health program on cancer is concerned, 
I think we could put more money into 
that. It is certainly a very, very impor- 
tant program. If they want to increase 
the total amount of that program, we can 
increase our contribution. If they decide 
the figure of 11.6 percent we are putting 
up is sufficient, that is all right and we 
can leave it there, but it would give dis- 
cretion, within the overall limitation, to 
make participations where they are 
needed. 

I think this proposal establishes a prec- 
edent. I think one of the things we can do 
as a body is to try to show the American 
taxpayer that we are making more sense 
about the way the money is being used 
in this body than we have in the past. 
Having said that, I sincerely hope we can 
get agreement on this amendment from 
the distinguished members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. If we cannot get it, 
I guess I am going to have to take it toa 
vote. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I have 
a good bit of sympathy for the objective 
of the Senator from Colorado. I doubt 
very seriously, though, that this is the 
way it ought to be handled. An amend- 
ment has already been agreed to setting 
these special funds on an annual basis 
hereafter. 

This year we did not have before us 
to be considered the different activities, 
because we were not working it in the 
same way that we will be with the 
amendment that has already been 
adopted. So next year we can easily take 
up these programs one by one and ex- 
amine them. 

I feel confident that there are volun- 
teer programs to which we can reduce our 
portion of the contribution. On the other 
hand, I am quite certain there are pro- 
grams to which we do not want to make 
such a drastic cut as this. 

If we consider all the programs, ac- 
cording to the list I have, and it goes 
through 1970, there are widely varying 
amounts. I think we can certainly ob- 
serve that there are widely varying in- 
terests so far as the different programs 
are concerned. For instance, we have one 
of these special volunteer programs 
which involves a contribution from us of 
21 percent. I notice another one that goes 
as high as 80 percent. I do not know what 
damage we would do if we made it possi- 
ble to increase the 21 to 31.2 percent, 
which is the amount of our contribution 
to the regular budget. I do not know 
what damage it would do or how badly 
it would hurt us if we cut the 80.3 to 
31 percent. 

I think we can do a better job—and I 
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am in sympathy with this being done— 
when we have the opportunity next year 
to take the different programs up one by 
one—something we have not done in the 
past—and study them and decide what 
our voluntary contribution ought to be. 

I hope the Senator will not insist on 
his amendment, because I believe it 
would work havoc with some programs in 
which we are vitally interested and 
would not render aid in some of the 
others in which we have a very low per- 
centage of contribution already. 

Among some of the high percentages 
that we pay is included one called special 
contributions from Vietnam. We pay 83 
percent of that. Not many other nations 
are going to be willing to participate in 
that. In fact, they were not willing. An 
effort was made to get a program in the 
U.N. of that kind, and not many nations 
were willing to contribute to it. We pay 
83 percent of that. Perhaps next year 
that can be greatly reduced. 

In the World Health Organization spe- 
cial program we pay 80 percent. We pay 
some that are that high and then we pay 
some that are low. The average for all 
the special programs comes to under 
40 percent, even though we have the Viet- 
nam program, which is a sizable program, 
of 83 percent. 

I think we ought to let this proposal 
go over until next year, when we can go to 
work on an individual program basis. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I look at the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colora- 
do, there are some remarkable pos- 
sibilities in it which will perhaps solve all 
our problems. For example, if we wipe 
out the FAO, we can let famines take over 
the countries of Asia and let them go over 
the hill into the camp of the Communist 
philosophy. 

If we wipe out or wreck the World 
Health Organization, we can let ma- 
laria and other diseases, which have been 
largely conquered by the efforts of this 
world organization, take over again, 
Think how that would reduce the pop- 
ulation of the world. We would not even 
need the $125 million for population con- 
trol, if we could let starvation and dis- 
ease again take over. I do not think that 
Russia or any other Communist coun- 
tries would contribute as we have to 
these organizations. 

We can let the International Labor 
Organization go to pieces, and of course 
then people can go back to working for 
10 or 12 cents a day in other countries. 
That would enable the wealthy people of 
this country to live more cheaply on 
imports, but it would not help our in- 
dustrial concerns one little bit. 

We can let the Children’s Fund go 
down, though I do not know what we 
would do then with the milk we send to 
those countries. We could let the mil- 
lions of children who have been saved 
through this combined effort die. That 
would help control the population of the 
world, too. 

But let us not be stupid. Let us not 
be cruel. We can cut the amount we pay 
to the United Nations itself, the main 
organization, to 25 percent without hurt- 
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ing it at all; and that is what the Presi- 
dent’s United Nations commission ap- 
pointed last year has recommended. But 
let us not take it out on sick people, on 
hungry people, on children, and on the 
laboring people of other countries. I do 
not want to live on even 50-cents-a-day 
labor. I think people are entitled to more 
than that. And I am amazed that we are 
even considering doing these things. 

Cut the U.N. itself back to 25 percent 
from 31.7 percent, which I believe is our 
present dues. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is 30.2 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. But let us not say to the 
world, “We don’t care about poor peo- 
ple or hungry people, or people who work 
for a few cents a day.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Our present rate is 
30.2 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. I think this is a 
shocking proposition, and we are getting 
this bill into shape where we will, in all 
decency, have to kill it on the floor of 
the Senate, if we go on any farther with 
this stuff. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad the Sen- 
ator from Vermont brought in the mat- 
ter of population control. With reference 
to population control, our Nation took 
the lead in that, in getting it going, and 
we now contribute 50 percent to that. 
This amendment would cut it down to 31 
percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. Speaking of population 
control, do Senators know that when 
they approved the Allott amendment a 
short time ago, they cut that develop- 
ment loan funds 50 percent, and not 25 
percent, as they might have been led to 
believe? Because by earmarking $125 mil- 
lion of that total for population control, 
the result was that out of all of the 
money left for the development loans, the 
Allott amendment cut out 50 percent. 

How are we going to look in the eyes 
of the world? How are we going to look 
in the eyes of our own people? They will 
be ashamed of us. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator men- 
tioned the Children’s Fund. 

Mr. AIKEN. I cannot vote for this 
bill if it carries these provisions. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We contribute 40 
percent to the Children’s Fund. The 
amendment would cut it to 30 per- 
cent. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, are we go- 
ing to neglect the kids of other countries? 
Are we going to say we do not care about 
them? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me check that 
percentage again. It would cut it down to 
30.2 percent from 40 percent. 

We contribute to all of these agencies 
in varying amounts. There is one, for 
instance, as low as 11 percent, one 21 
percent, another 26 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. In every previous session 
of this Congress, we have increased our 
contribution to the Children’s Fund, un- 
til it is what? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is $13 million. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is $13 million, now? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We did not increase 
it this year. It is the same as last year. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have never had one 
complaint from the people of this coun- 
try because we cared for the children of 
the world. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me, in opposition to the 
amendment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, no one 
could improve on the quality of indigna- 
tion of so revered a Member of this body 
as Senator AIKEN. Everything he has said 
should stand uncontradicted and unim- 
proved by anyone. His words were spoken 
from the heart of a very decent man. 

That is what this is all about: Com- 
mon decency Mr. President, I rise for 
only two purposes: First, to reiterate 
again what I said last night about the 
great inadvisability, in the interest of 
our country, of taking on the world. The 
world may be willing to be taken on, 
much to our detriment, if we act out 
of petulance and resentment because of 
a vote in the United Nations which we 
did not like, and which we properly did 
not like This is the wrong way to seek 
redress 

Second, Mr. President, I point out two 
factual considerations. Let us understand 
that the long knives are out here. We 
have now adopted an amendment that 
it is the sense of the Senate that the 
support of the United Nations organiza- 
tion should come down to the 25-percent 
figure, allegedly as recommended by 
the Commission which made this report 
which has been so very, very much 
spoken about, the Lodge Commission. Let 
me say that those Senators who are try- 
ing to use the Lodge report against the 
U.N. are seriously misrepresenting its 
basic thrust. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If I may interject 
right at that point, the Senator from 
Vermont if I recall correctly, the chair- 
man of our committee (Mr. FULBRIGHT}, 
I believe there were one or two other 
Senators, and I were members of thet 
Commission that made this report. 

Mr. AIKEN. We were; and we recom- 
mended a cut to 25 percent. That is for 
the United Nations itself. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly right. And the 
commission reported also exactly the 
corollary to the 25 percent it wanted— 
namely an increase in the U.S. voluntary 
contributions. 

The exact words of the Commission 
were: 

With respect to multilateral instrumen- 
talities for international assistance, the com- 
mission recommends that the United States 
increase its contribution ... 


For example, to the biggest one, the 
U.N. development program, the adminis- 
tration asked for $100 million. The Com- 
mission recommended $200 million, and 
so on down the line. 

Now, Mr. President, to use a piece of 
the report for one purpose and then not 
to invoke the other part of the report is 
certainly not giving to the Senate every- 
thing the Senate is entitled to know. 
When you invoke the single authority 
that the Commission recommended that 
we try to get down to the 25 percent level, 
they did that provided we materially— 
and I have given one example, the largest 
of all—increased our contributions to 
exactly the policy organizations which 
this amendment would affect. 

Finally, Mr. President, I heard with 
great interest what the Senator from 
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Colorado said about the U.N. fund for 
drug abuse control. By the way, we con- 
tribute not 98 percent, but 78 percent to 
that. But be that as it may, he said there 
are lots of other nations that are heavi- 
ly impacted by drugs. 

Nonsense. We are the Nation most 
heavily impacted by drugs in this world. 
I wish and pray there were other na- 
tions so heavily impacted. Great Britain, 
with 55 million people, has 3,000 addicts. 
The United States, with 200 million peo- 
ple, has an estimated 300,000 addicts. 
And where are they? Half of them, at 
least, are in the greatest city in the coun- 
try, which is being strangled and brought 
to its knees by narcotics. What would 
we not pay, above the $2 million recom- 
mended? We would gladly pay $200 mil- 
lion, or $2 billion, if we could thereby 
eliminate the drug traffic. 

I understand my friends. I have no 
quarrel with their intentions or their 
purposes. I know how they feel about 
foreign aid and have for years. But I 
hope there is a residual of what Senator 
AIKEN so aptly and feelingly called de- 
cency left among us, and that ir our con- 
tributions to these voluntary organiza- 
tions we will not tie them to the standard 
cf participation in U.N. administration, 
but that we will tie them to the decent, 
humanitarian instincts in ourselves and 
the rest of the world, and that we will 
resist the temptation, as we did last 
night, to legislate out of resentment, 
petulence, or anger. 

I hope the Senate rejects the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield myself an 
additional 10 minutes. 

Mr, President, I have sat here in total 
amazement listening to the Senator from 
Vermont, the Senator from New York, 
and the Senator from Alabama start 
talking as though I was trying to kill 
all the children, murder all the people, 
ruin the U.N., and do it in petulance. I 
never heard so much perfect baloney in 
my life—and I hope that goes in the 
Recorp just that way. 

What I have said here is that we are 
trying to get our participation in these 
voluntary programs in line with our 
mandatory assessments. All you have to 
do is look at the figures, and you will 
find that there is no more than a $20 
or $25 million cut, if any, in the programs 
at the present level. But if the other 
nations put more money in, our money is 
going to go up, and we will not save any- 
thing. What you have is a total budget 
reorientation, but you do not necessarily 
have any savings in money at all. It de- 
pends upon what the size of the program 
is going to be. 

I do not like to be accused of being a 
child murderer any more than anybody 
else does, and I will say so very frankly. 
So let us put some figures out here in 
the open. 

We are paying approximately 37.19 
percent of the IAEA operational pro- 
gram. We are paying 34.67 percent of the 
children’s fund. So if the other nations 
will not put up any more money, we will 
probably cut down our contribution by 
2 percent, which, according to the figures 
I have here, is going to amount to ap- 
proximately $260,000. That is not going 
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to be murdering all the people of India 
or Pakistan or any other place. It is 
simply going to be trying to get things 
in line so that we know what we are 
doing. 

The Senator from Alabama said we are 
paying 80 percent of the special program 
of the World Health Organization. For 
1971, we are paying 28.36 percent, not 
80 percent. We paid 80 percent in 1970. 
In 1971, we paid 28.36 percent, and they 
can increase the amount of that fund 
if they want to do so. 

In the research on cancer, I already 
pointed out that we are paying 11.11 
percent, If they want to bring it up to 
30 percent and pour a lot more in to try 
to do something about cancer, they can 
do so. 

In answer to the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits), who talks about the 
problems of his city, he has problems, 
and I know it. I know it full well. We 
have them in my own town of Denver in 
drug abuse. We have them all over this 
country. But the U.N. agency does not 
put up any programs to operate in this 
country. What we need to do is to achieve 
some progress by operating in other 
countries, if we are going to contribute 
to it, and get those countries to con- 
tribute, and not have us put up 98.58 
percent for the drug abuse program 
someplace else. So we wili have a com- 
munity organization working. That is 
what the United Nations is supposed to 
be—to wwork together—not have Uncle 
Sam pick up every nickel there is in each 
one of these programs. This may cost us 
a great deal more money before we are 
through, I do not know. It could result in 
getting more countries in and getting 
larger financial support for those pro- 
grams. Our percentage there would then 
rise, and in terms of total dollars we 
would be putting in more, but we would 
not ask to be the major participant in 
every one of these programs. 

I could go on down the line. The U.N. 
Institute for Training and Research— 
we are paying 33.33 percent. It is going 
to be a cut of approximately 1 percent. 
We are contributing to 17 different pro- 
grams, and in nine of them we are put- 
ting in a million dollars or more. The 
total we are putting int^ voluntary pro- 
grams this year, including the special 
force fund on Cyprus—our share of 
that—is $223 million, and we are only 
paying a little more than $100 million in 
terms of mandatory assessments. 

Why can we not bring these propor- 
tionately in line? Why can we not do 
something about this? Why can we not 
bring a flat proportion across the board? 

I must say that to try to get this into 
an emotional context, so that someone 
who offers an amendment to try to re- 
budget what we are doing in this is ac- 
cused of trying to murder everybody, 
is a little more than my stomach can 
stand. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado has 15 minutes re- 
maining, 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield 5 -ninutes to 
the Senator from New York. 
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Mr. BUCKLEY. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. President, I, too, could not help 
share the Senator’s feeling of indigna- 
tion at some of the casual remarks that 
were thrown around a little while ago. 

In the past, this country has been ex- 
traordinarily generous, and I do not re- 
sent a nickel of that. We have done more 
than any other nation in the history of 
the world to contribute to the needs of 
our fellowmen around the world, but 
there is nothing magic about doing this 
through the instrumentality of the 
United Nations. 

Frankly, in some of these programs 
there is evidence that they are not han- 
dled as well as we might like to see, that 
they are not as effectively handled. Just 
the other day, Jack Anderson pointed out 
in his column that the drug control op- 
eration under the United Nations spon- 
sorship was scandalous in its inefficiency. 

I do not think anyone is suggesting 
that any needed help from the United 
States in terms of food or money should 
be withdrawn and pocketed and saved if 
that need for help exists around the 
globe. But what we are trying to do— 
and I am a cosponsor of this amend- 
ment—is to bring some sort of balance 
in American participation in the world 
body which, in terms of philosophy of 
the report issued by the Lodge commis- 
sion, is designed to spread the burden 
more equitably around the globe, to bring 
more nations into active participation, so 
that these agencies will work more ef- 
fectively. This is all we are trying to do, 
and I think it makes good sense. 

So far as this business of petulance is 
concerned, there is no element of that in 
my motivation; there is none in the mo- 
tivation of Senator Dominick. We cer- 
tainly were disappointed with the action 
taken last Monday, but that has noth- 
ing to do with these programs. It is just 
th:t the time has come for a more 
thoughtful consideration of how the 
United Nations functions, of whether 
these agencies are acting as effectively 
as they can, and whether or not the 
United States should take action which 
would induce others to shoulder a larger 
portion of the global burden. 

In deciding what action is appropriate, 
I do not think this body should be pay- 
ing attention to what the newspaper 
headlines will be telling us is world opin- 
ion. We need to act responsibly, as we 
see our responsibilities, to act thought- 
fully in accordance with our own real- 
ities. Certainly, the Soviet Union has 
never been bothered by the sensitivities 
of world opinion when she has acted in 
her self-interest—not that I am suggest- 
ing that anything either Senator DoMi- 
NICK or I have suggested in any way 
remotely represents the kind of thinking 
that the Soviet Union has indulged in 
time and time again. 

But I will say that the nations of this 
world will respect another nation, a large 
nation which acts like a large nation, 
which assesses its responsibilities and 
lives up to its responsibilities in the light 
of its own experience and its own needs. 
I, frankly, will not tailor my vote to sat- 
isfy the so-called world opinion, because 
the reaction of world opinion will blow 
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over tomorrow. I think that if the United 
States continues to exercise leadership, 
continues to act morally, continues to be 
responsive to the needs of others through 
its own generosity, we will retain that 
respect. What we need is respect, not 
love. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the 
amendment offered by Senator Dominick 
is one which is not callous; it is one which 
is not punitive; it is one which is not 
designed to starve the young. It is one 
which is, if anything, going to have the 
effect of inducing other nations in the 
world to contribute more of their own 
aid through the channels of the United 
Nations and, therefore, involve them in 
a more active way in the administration 
of the agencies. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I want 
to thank my colleague from New York 
very much. Since we seem to be having 
substantial argument on this point, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL). The Senator from Maryland is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado commends itself to a sense of neat- 
ness and a sense of balance in bookkeep- 
ing, that the ratio of the voluntary con- 
tribution should be the same as that of 
the mandatory assessment; but I do not 
know that it commends itself in any 
other way. 

What I kope the Senator from Colo- 
rado will bring out in this discussion is, 
what is the magic relationship between 
the amounts which may be assessed for 
the institutional operation of the United 
Nations and the works the United Na- 
tions does. 

I do not see that there is any rationale 
which ties these two together, any more 
than there is any rationale to what is 
contributed by the States of this Union 
to the running of Congress and the other 
branches of the Government and the 
actual substantive work which the Fed- 
eral Government does for people. 

We are paying on the one hand for an 
institution and, on the other hand, we 
are paying for the end product of that 
institution, which is the work of govern- 
ment, in schools, public health programs, 
and the various other activities of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, I think that we have to 
take a conservative, hard headed, busi- 
nesslike look at what we would be do- 
ing here. Even if we accepted the figures 
of the Senator from Colorado, that there 
will be only a minute difference in cur- 
rent appropriations, it may make more 
difference in the future, if the Lodge 
Commission’s report is accepted and if, 
in fact, we do reduce our mandatory as- 
sessment to about 25 percent of the total 
United Nations budget. It could have a 
greater impact. 

Personally, I hope that we can achieve 
that, but if we do that, then we go deeply 
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into a program which the Lodge Com- 
mission found, on the basis of testimony, 
was highly rewarding to the United 
States. 

Let me quote from the commission re- 
port in this respect which states: 

Every dollar of input by the United States 
to the UN Development Program helps to 
generate more than six dollars of actual de- 
velopment work by other nations. Aid 
through multilateral institutions has the 
added advantage of neutralizing the political 
aspects of economic assistance and reducing 
the resentment of some developing nations to 
bilateral programs, 


It seems to me, in light of that find- 
ing, it is extremely unwise, from an old 
Yankee hardheaded business point of 
view, to say that we are putting a halter 
on an investment which has been found 
to be one of the most productive invest- 
ments made in the field of international 
assistance. I think it is wrong in prin- 
ciple and I think it would be wrong in 
practice. 

I think, of course, that this is an un- 
happy time to do it. The United Nations 
has taken an action which I do not be- 
lieve makes any Member of the Sen- 
ate happy. We are all shocked and dis- 
appointed. 

However, an interesting letter pub- 
lished in the Washington Post today 
from former Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk states in part: 

On the immediate horizon are important 
tasks which the U.N. has undertaken, which 
could make an important contribution to the 
possibilities of peace and, perhaps, to human 
survival. I have in mind the 1972 Confer- 
ence in Stockholm on the Human Environ- 
ment, a 1973 Conference on the Law of the 
Sea and the dedication of 1974 as U.N. Popu- 
lation Year. 


Mr. President, these are matters in 
which every one in the world has an in- 
terest. These are matters to which this 
amendment addresses itself, I think, in a 
prejudicial way. This is where we are 
getting the best return for the money 
we spend outside our country by all ac- 
counts. 

The ratio of 6 to 1, I suppose, is a sub- 
ject of disagreement, but even with a 
ratio of 3 to 1,4 to 1,5 to 1, or 6 to 1, it is 
a valuable investment, and I hope that 
the Senate will not see it cut down. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LEN). The Senator from Kentucky is rec- 
ognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I want to 
commend the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
AIKEN) for his wise and humane views, 
and I wish to associate myself with his 
remarks. 

I shall vote against the amendment. I 
do not doubt the motive of its sponsors. 
They have explained their position quite 
well but I think it is an amendment 
which should be rejected. 

I had the opportunity to serve on the 
Lodge Commission, along with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
AIKEN), the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) , and other Sen- 
ators. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) is absolutely right, 
that while the commission recommended 
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that we should reduce our mandatory 
contribution to the United Nations prop- 
er, in doing that the commission recom- 
mended that we should raise our volun- 
tary contributions to support its humane 
activities all over the world. I think that 
is a duty and an obligation the United 
States should continue to undertake. 
These are agencies that have done much 
to help people throughout the world. 

I must say this—and again I make my 
own judgment—I voted against all 
amendments to reduce contributions to 
the United Nations at this time, because 
I think, no matter what we say—they will 
be considered, I think inevitably, as a re- 
action to the vote in the United Nations 
last Monday. 

I am one of those who felt badly about 
the vote. I think it was a mistake. The 
U.N. should have voted to sustain the 
membership of Nationalist China in the 
U.N.; but, nonetheless, I think a great 
nation should not show itself as wanting 
to take any retaliatory action because of 
that vote. 

Mr. President, unfortunately, I will not 
be able tə be here at the time of the final 
vote on the bill. I have always voted for 
foreign aid bills. If I were here, I would 
vote for it again, even though I think it 
has been badly damaged on the floor of 
the Senate. Some of the votes on amend- 
ments were by voice vote, with few Sen- 
ators in the Chamber at the time. 

But, be that as it may, perhaps we can 
work out something in conference. 

I also note that the Mansfield amend- 
ment to end the war is in the bill. That 
is worth supporting. 

Although I will not be here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I -vant to be recorded as being in 
favor of the bir 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I now 
yield to th Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have de- 
livered a copy of my remarks to the dis- 
tinguishei Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), which is a commentary on the 
speech he juss recently delivered today. 
My remarks are not critical. There is a 
good deal of philosophy implied in them. 

I have entitled my remarks “How To 
Make Isolationism Respectable.” 

HOW TO MAKE ISOLATIONISM RESPECTABLE 


The distinguished Senator from Idaho 
has told us, after the poet, that “the 
world is too much with us.” How com- 
forting is the thought. How nice it would 
be to be able to declare, unilaterally, a 
generation of peace simply by telling the 
Pona to stop because we want to get 
off. 

His lengthy catalog of our past sins 
has not missed a single one so far as I 
can tell. He chastises us for having been 
too bold—and too timid; for having 
been too generous and too self-serving; 
for having exercised our power unwisely; 
and for not having exercised our power 
enough. 

I sympathize with the Senator's di- 
lemma. We all share it. It can be just as 
immoral to fail to exercise power as it 
can be to exercise it with too much 
abandon. 

The moral trappings of isolationism, 
so often voiced by another great Senator 
from Idaho, head of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in his time, did not help 
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to prevent World War II. The moral pre- 
tensions of the 1960’s did not prevent 
war in Vietnam. 

Where I cannot agree with the Senator 
is when he implies that our past failures 
were moral failures, rather than rational 
failures. We may have sinned against 
reason, but I do not think we have sinned 
against God. 

President Nixon, of course, is commit- 
ted to a very different foreign policy in 
the 1970’s than that which prevailed in 
the 1960's. Now, changing foreign policy 
is not like changing a suit of clothes; the 
President has to start with the way he 
found things, not where he wanted to 
end up. 

One of the instruments he is using to 
change our foreign policy is this foreign 
aid legislation. 

In the first place, instead of pretend- 
ing to decide for other countries what 
they should spend on defense, security 
assistance is now going only to countries 
that have made that decision themselves. 

That nations, poor nations like Cam- 
bodia or Korea, are willing to take up 
arms in a cause that involves our vital 
interests as well as their own should be a 
sign of hope. We ought to be grateful, 
for our security is involved, too. Surely, 
in these cases it is far more immoral to 
deny help than to give it. For to deny 
help is to deny hope in these countries. 

As with security assistance under the 
Nixon doctrine, so with development as- 
sistance. We are not trying to program 
the development of other countries as 
happened in the 1960's. We are respond- 
ing to requests for help from people and 
governments anxious to do something 
about their dire problems. 

And why should not we? These people 
are now, and are going to be, somebody’s 
customers if they are not ours. What kind 
of a policy is it that.says we do not want 
them as customers or cannot afford to 
treat them that way? 

Either more and more people in this 
world become good customers, or there 
will be more and more wars and killings. 
We have serious development problems 
here at home that are of exactly the same 
kind as exist the world over. To deny one 
set of problems in the name of the other 
is to leave the fate of the world for others 
to decide. 

If the Senate defeats this bill, as the 
Senator from Idaho evidently wishes, it 
will serve only one objective: that of 
making isolationism respectable again in 
the United States. 

The Senate will be listening, not to the 
voices of the future, but to the voices of 
the past. We will bring back the high 
moral tones of our isolationist days—and 
isolationism was a moral matter with 
Senator Borah and others—because the 
hard tasks of participation will have been 
too much for us. 

The new isolationists remind me of 
Britannicus in Shaw's “Caesar and 
Cleopatra.” You will remember that he 
painted his body blue so that when all 
else was gone he would still have his re- 
spectability. Are we to become a nation of 
blue-bodies? 

No. It is not the world that is too much 
with us; it is the recent past. Living down 
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that past is apparently just too much for 
some people. 

I say we should give aid—that is, aid 
toward peace—a chance, and not ham- 
string the implements of its execution. 

I say we should have done with feck- 
less moralizing about our past mistakes 
and get on with the very reasonable 
changes that the President wants to 
make. 

I say that we should not apologize for 
strengthening foreign policy by stressing 
more our rational, national interests than 
was true in the past. And I say we should 
continue to hold out a helping hand to 
those who come to us for help in causes, 
like development, that we now know are 
our causes as much as theirs. 

The world is not really divided into 
rich nations and poor nations. It is peo- 
ple who are so divided. We-can expect 
revolution upon revolution in the years 
ahead in many nations simply over the 
division of the wealth available. We can- 
not coniuct those revolutions. We can 
either offer the insult of lectures from 
afar or participate modestly in the hope 
that they will turn out in ways compat- 
ible witi our own interests and ideals. 

The ways in which we can participate 
effectively are limited. It is quite true 
that there are times and places where we 
have done too much and with too little 
wisdom. President Nixon is well aware 
that we need to improve our methods 
of operation in administering security 
assistance and development assistance. 
But there cannot be improvement if we 
continually have to rake over the coals 
of the past and debate anew the virtues 
of isolationism versus internationalism. 

The Nixon Doctrine is something new. 
To deprive it now of one of its major 
instruments of implementation is simply 
to deliver a vote of no confidence at the 
doorstep of the White House. I do not 
think the Senate wants to do that. We 
have not so treated the foreign policies 
of other recent Presidents. 

Why start now? 

Why indeed? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS Mr. President, I rise to 
deal with the term petulance which I 
used, and I used it advisedly, and it has 
been challenged. 

The thing that affected me very deeply 
concerning this is that 20 or 21 Senators 
gave notice tc the UN members that if 
they did not behave the way we wanted 
them to behave, we would cut the funds. 
We are now doing that within 2 days. 

I remind Senators that in law, we say 
that the facts are what the judge thinks 
they are. What are the nations who think 
they are so threatened to think other 
than that we are now trying to carry 
out ou: threat? It seems to me that this 
is so clear. 

If for no other reason, including that 
of decency of which the Senator from 
Vermont has spoken, we should turn 
down this kind of approach in favor of 
a humanitarian approach. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama has 4 additional min- 
utes remaining. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield me 1 
minute? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). The Senator from Minnesota is 
recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall oppose this particular amendment. 
I think it is untimely. I think it is unwise. 
I think it would be most unfortunate if 
the Senate were to adopt it. 

The particular contributions to which 
the Senator referred in his amendment 
perform a very vital service. It would 
strike at the very heart of the purpose of 
the United Nations if the amendment 
were to pass. 

I would like to remark once again that 
the new name for peace is development, 
and many of these services outside of the 
United Nations are directed toward de- 
velopment. 

The United Nations is an imperfect in- 
strument in an imperfect world. Our task 
is to improve it and not to weaken it. 
There is a great deal that can be done 
to improve it. 

Some days ago I had printed in the 
Record what I thought might be done, 
as the views of one Senator. Since I 
might not be here for the final vote, I 
want to make it clear that I support the 
bill. I want to be on record as supporting 
the bill and opposing this particular 
amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado has 10 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor from Colorado is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I want 
to comment again, perhaps in a some- 
what quieter way, on the comments made 
by the Senator from Minnesota and the 
senior Senator from Maryland. 

I doubt if either one of them heard my 
total argument. I think it is worthwhile 
to repeat it again. 

I am trying to get some balance here 
between what our mandatory assess- 
ments are and what our voluntary con- 
tributions are. This is not a dollar cut in 
any way whatsoever. I say to my friend, 
the Senator from Minnesota, that it is 
a ratio cut, if, as, and when we can get 
the other countries to follow these pro- 
grams and to put their money into the 
programs. 

We have to have a broad community 
of interest, which we do not have, when 
we are doing major financing. And to the 
extent that we can get a broader commu- 
nity of interest and a larger participa- 
tion, the actual total amount of any one 
of these funds may go up so much that 
we will be, as the Lodge Commission 
said, putting more money into it instead 
of less. However, we would still be paying 
only our ratio, either 30 or 33 percent, 
whatever it might be. It seems to me that 
with the United States putting up one- 
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third of the cost of the program, the 
other nations could find it in their hearts 
to put up two-thirds or 6624 percent. 

I do not think that is unreasonable. 
We have the whole European Common 
Market which, economically, is at least 
as strong as the United States. That is 
not talking about the other nations in 
the United Nations. 

Whenever we try to cooperate in a 
community affair in our own locality— 
and the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota used to be a mayor and knows 
full well—if we are going to get some- 
thing done in that locality, we will have 
to get as many people interested in it as 
we can. To the extent that we can get 
more nations interested financially in 
it, to that extent we will improve the 
ability of the United Nations to perform 
successfully these very important pro- 
grams. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Colorado, I am 
familiar with the sequence of his argu- 
ment and what he believes to be the 
logic. 

As I look at an audit of the US. 
contributions to the United Nations, 
I see here that in fiscal year 1965 
our voluntary contributions, exclusive of 
the peacekeeping, ran about $141,450,000. 

The total outside contributions—that 
is, the contributions of the other mem- 
bers—ran $235,700,000. 

We were paying at that time well over 
50 percent. The request for fiscal year 
1972 is $141,135,000, which is about $215,- 
000 less than in fiscal year 1965. That 
does not, of course, even relate to what 
has happened to the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

I do not object to what we call the 
assessed reductions on the assessments 
that are made for what we call the U.S. 
contributions. They relate to the reg- 
ular dues and fees of the United Na- 
tions. The Lodge Commission hoped that 
they would come down to 25 percent in 
the years ahead. We presently pay about 
31.5 percent. 

What I do feel is important is to keep 
in mind what the Lodge Commission 
related, namely; that if their assessment 
came down, we increase or put into 
proper balance our voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, I had 
not anticipated that the Senator from 
Minnesota was going to use up so much 
of my time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, may 
I ask a question of the Senator? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Colorado believe the 
record shows that we are increasing the 
amount of our voluntary contributions 
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as they relate to what other countries 
are doing, or does the record show that 
our contributions have been rather 
steady and that for several years have 
declined and right now are up to about 
the 1965 level and are strongly related 
to what other countries are doing? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, it is 
very difficult to answer that question. It 
varies so much. Earlier, mention was 
made that last year we paid 86.3 per- 
cent of the WHO special programs. This 
year we will pay 28.6 percent. So, I think 
we are putting in more money. This is a 
point Iam making. We are putting more 
money into the program, but other na- 
tions are putting in a lot more money. 
So that our percentage, the total amount 
of money we put in, goes up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
would like to get an additional 5 min- 
utes on the bill to take care of the time 
I extended to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
thank my friend, the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I want 
to repeat once again what I am trying 
to do. Some Senators seem to have the 
feeling that has been expressed here that 
somehow or other we are out to gut the 
United Nations. I am trying to do the 
opposite. I am trying to make it effective 
and have more participation in these 
programs and show the world that al- 
though we support the programs we will 
not be Santa Claus for the rest of the 
world. 

It makes more sense to do it this way 
than to chop program after program be- 
cause if does not make any difference 
which one is picked, someone will say 
that that program is the most dramatic 
program we have and it has to be main- 
tained. So we would do it this way. It 
gives the opportunity for programs to be 
more effective and it gives the opportu- 
nity for other nations to come in. It says 
to the world that we are not going to be 
Santa Claus for each of these programs. 
It provides an opportunity for an in- 
crease in contributions in many of these 
programs beyond what we now have with 
the authorization system we have devel- 
oped in this bill. 

Hopefully the Committee on Foreign 
Relations will, as the Senator from Ala- 
bama said, have a chance to go into each 
one of these next year to determine if 
we should raise our amounts on a pro- 
gram-by-program basis or give the ap- 
propriation to the State Department 
to provide it in a way they think effec- 
tive. Either way is all right as long as 
they do not have more than one-third 
for each of the programs. 

It seems to me this makes for a far 
better approach than to try to do some- 
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thing else that other nations might think 
is direct retribution. This is not retribu- 
tion. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 2 minutes remaining on the 
amendment and 2 minutes remaining on 
the bill. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I reserve that time in 
the event anyone wants to discuss the 
amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I hope 
this amendment is defeated this after- 
noon. I do not think this is the time or 
the place for us to try to establish these 
percentages in terms of the United Na- 
tions. Those matters should be handled 
in the appropriate committees. This mat- 
ter was not given the attention it should 
have, as the Senator from New York 
pointed out. In the wave of recrimina- 
tion that has taken place after the vote 
on Monday night in the United Nations, 
this cutback would have extreme im- 
plications on our commitment to the 
United Nations. 

Finally, I have had intimate involve- 
ment in some of these programs in the 
United Nations, as other Senators have 
had. I have seen the effectiveness of the 
World Health Organization in attempt- 
ing to meet problems of disease in many 
developing countries, including South- 
east Asia. I have seen the work of the 
UNICEF program in India and Pakistan. 
I have seen the effect of the U.N. relief 
efforts, particularly the Biafran, East 
Pakistan, and Peruvian situation. 

These are perhaps the most effective 
programs in meeting human needs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I think 
the record of these programs is a strong 
record. They benefit people in the most 
dramatic way we could possibly imagine. 

I hope this amendment which would, 
in effect, cut the life and heart out of 
these specialized programs of the United 
Nations, will be defeated. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, an- 
other agency that the Senator from 
Massachusetts did not include is Food 
and Agriculture, the FAO. He mentioned, 
I believe, UNICEF, the children’s pro- 
gram. Mention has been made of the 
fact that with the adoption of an amend- 
ment to this bill giving us the right to 
make annual authorizations we will have 
the chance to examine these matters 
item by item next year and not take this 
haphazard way of making the cuts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from Colorado 
has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, I will 
take the remaining time to repeat once 
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again the purpose of the amendment. I 
will be brief. I think most Senators 
understand it. 

If this amendment is agreed to, it is 
probable that the total amount of the 
cut—we cannot be sure what it will be— 
should not be more than $25 million out 
of $100 million. Certainly, that is not 
gutting the bill. 

Second, it is possible we will have to 
have more money in a supplemental 
rather than less money because of the 
other countries coming into the program 
and thereby cutting the total dollar 
amount. That is a possibility in the 
future. 

Third, I would say the main thing 
about the amendment which I think is 
helpful is that it will increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the United Nations. This 
is so in every organization with which I 
have been associated. The broader sweep 
there is in an organization, the larger 
participation there is in it, the more 
likelihood there is of success in that 
organization. 

This is what I am trying to do in the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr, ELLENDER), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. GAMBRELL), the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. Grave), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. Hucues), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie), the Senator from California 
(Mr. Tunney), and the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) are necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr. ELLENDER) is paired with the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GraveL), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr, Jackson), and the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cor- 
ton), the Senators from Nebraska (Mr. 
Curtis and Mr. Hruska), the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) , the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
Hruska), the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. THURMOND), and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower) would each 
vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 52, as follows: 
[No. 282 Leg.] 
YEAS—28 


Cook 
Dole 


Allen 

Allott 
Baker 
Bennett 
Bible 

Brock 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 


Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
McClellan 
Smith 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Young 


Dominick 
Eastland 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hollings 


NAYS—52 


Hatfield 
Humphrey 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 


NOT VOTING—20 


Hartke 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jackson 
McGee 
McGovern 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 


Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Staford 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Weicker 
Wiliams 


Brooke 
Burdick 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Fulbright 
Griffin 
Harris 
Hart 


Cotton 
Curtis 
Eagleton 
Ellender 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gravel 

So Mr. DomInick’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 32, line 11, strike out “$565,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “452,000,000”. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in order 
to accommodate three Senators, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Case), the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), 
and the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS), I have agreed to yield briefly, 
with the consent of the Senate, provided 
I do not lose my right to the floor. 

[Disturbance in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The gal- 
leries will be in order. The Sergeant at 
Arms will see that order in the galleries 
is restored. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from New Jersey may 
proceed. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I call up an 
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amendment affecting page 34 of the bill, 
which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. CASE, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with, and that 
the amendment be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. And, without 
objection, even though the amendment 
of the Senator from Idaho is the pend- 
ing business, the Senate will proceed to 
consider the amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. Case’s amendment is as follows: 

On page 34, lines 13 and 14, strike out 
“South Vietnam, North Vietnam, Thailand, 
Cambodia, or Burma” and insert in lieu 
thereof “North Vietnam, or Thailand”. 


Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 
Idaho for his consideration, and, pursu- 
ant to my assurance, I shall delay him 
only slightly, I am sure there will be no 
difficulty about this amendment. 

Mr. President, on page 34 of the bill, 
the committee added a provision to the 
effect that no funds authorized or appro- 
priated under any provision of law should 
be made available by means of any offi- 
cer, employee, or agency of the United 
States to finance military operations by 
foreign forces in six countries—Laos, 
South Vietnam, North Vietnam, Thai- 
land, Cambodia, or Burma— unless Con- 
gress specifically authorizes the use of 
such funds for that purpose, and desig- 
nates the area where they will be used. 

I have received from the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee an ex- 
pression of concern about the breadth 
of this amendment, and after discus- 
sions with him, we have arrived at the 
understanding that—— 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Chair maintain order? I think this is an 
important matter, and the Senator ought 
to be heard, in view of a possible agree- 
ment on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator will 
suspend his remarks until order has 
been restored. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. STENNIS) and I have dis- 
cussed this matter. His concern about 
the number of countries affected by the 
amendment as reported by our commit- 
tee was one that I recognized with re- 
spect. Pursuant to an understanding that 
we have arrived at, I now offer this 
amendment to eliminate from the effect 
of the bill three of the six countries, 
leaving in Laos, North Vietnam, and 
Thailand. That is the whole amendment. 

The Senator from Mississippi has been 
gracious enough to say that while he 
wants to consider this matter further at 
& later stage in the legislation, for the 
purposes of the consideration of the bill 
in the Senate at this time, such an 
amendment is satisfactory. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CASE. I am happy to yield. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I have 
understood, now, the Senator proposes 
that in section 513 on page 34 of the 
bill, the words “South Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and Burma” be stricken out of 
lines 13 and 14, as they appear. 

Mr. CASE. That is right. 

Mr. STENNIS. That would leave, of 
course, then, the words “Laos, North 
Vietnam, and Thailand,” as they appear 
now in the bill. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Jersey has correctly stated the under- 
standing that we have had about this 
legislation, and we have agreed, for the 
purpose of this legislative step, that this 
modification of section 513 will put the 
section where it may stay in the bill in 
that form, and we can move forward with 
the bill without any further amendment 
being filed or brought up by the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

I do make the point, as the Senator 
has implied, that this is done without 
prejudice to a full consideration of the 
matter in conference, based on the facts 
as they may exist at that time. 

Is that the Senator’s understanding? 

Mr. CASE. The Senator has stated 
correctly what his position is, and the 
basis on which his agreement not to op- 
pose this amendment or to offer another 
amendment to this section is based. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator, 
and I wish to make this further explana- 
tion: I think leaving the word “Laos” 
in here—— 

Mr. CASE. That is another section. 

Mr. STENNIS. I beg the Senator's 
pardon? 

Mr. CASE, I thought the Senator was 
talking about another section. 

Mr. STENNIS. No, I am talking about 
the same section. I think that leaving the 
word “Laos” in the bill as now written is 
perhaps a contradiction of a provision 
on the same subject in the military pro- 
curement bill we passed 24% weeks ago. 
However, I think that to get all the real 
facts on this matter before the Senate 
now would require a closed session. There 
is hardly time for that now, and I do not 
think there is any mood for it, either. So, 
as an original proposition, and without 
prejudice, we agreed to let this matter go 
as has already been outlined, and then 
in conference there will be a chance to 
really consider and discuss any facts 
that might be relevant; and I would 
rest on the decision that is made by the 
conferees, 

Under those circumstances, I hope 
that the modification will be acceptable 
to the Senate. I have talked with some 
Senators about supporting my position in 
this matter, and I now withdraw the re- 
quest because I believe this meets the 
situation. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the chairman, if he wishes to make com- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am in full agree- 
ment with that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I want the record to 
show that I consider this an important 
matter and that I am free to follow it 
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up, as is the Senator from New Jersey, 
of course, or anyone else—the chairman 
of the committee or anyone else—and get 
the facts together and get it before the 
conference. 

Mr. CASE. The situation is that the 
matter will be in conference, because the 
House bill does not contain any provi- 
sion on this subject. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho, by unanimous consent, 
yielded to three Senators in order, the 
first of those Senators being the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, un- 
der the agreement, I send an amend- 
ment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 34, line 4, strike out the words 
“ Laos, or South Vietnam.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be in 
order. 

Who yields time? å 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 2 
minutes. 

Mr. President, this is exactly the same 
circumstance as the previous one, by 
agreement with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. We have discussed this matter. 
This involves the return to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of jurisdiction 
over military assistance to Laos, South 
Vietnam and Thailand. 

We have agreed to strike out South 
Vietnam and Laos but to retain Thai- 
land. The Senator from Mississippi does 
not disagree, I may say, with the return 
ultimately of the jurisdiction over Laos 
and South Vietnam, but he thinks it is 
premature to put it in this bill at this 
time. Therefore, by mutual agreement, I 
have agreed to this modification. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has correctly stated 
the matter. Thailand is left in the bill; 
and military assistance hereafter, if this 
becomes law, will be handled by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I am willing 
that, in the future, jurisdiction with re- 
spect to Southeast Asia be returned to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
think that while we are there and our 
men are there and the activities are go- 
ing on, we ought to keep it where it is, 
because they have to be considered to- 
gether. I appreciate the Senator’s 
position. 

With that, I am satisfied with the sec- 
tion as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who is 
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acting for the minority leader? Does the 
minority leader yield back the remainder 
of his time on this amendment? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield back the remain- 
der of the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time on the amendment has been yielded 
back. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have a technical amendment that does 
not affect the bill at all, except to clear 
up a typographical error. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 20, line 18, after “1969,”, insert 
the following: ‘$350,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1970, and”, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is in order. 
Who yields time? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 1 
minute. 

Mr. President, this has no effect upon 
the bill at all. It is a mistake, a typo- 
graphical error, on the part of the staff 
in preparing the bill. They did not make 
many errors, but this is a hard bill to 
keep straight. This amendment has no 
effect on anything substantive in the bill. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield back the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 546 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment on which we 
have agreed. I do not think it will take 
more than a minute or minute and a 
half. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I have 
no objection, on the basis of the same 
qualification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 57, line 7, after the word “respon- 
sibilities” insert the following words: ‘“‘with- 
in the jurisdiction of these committees”, and 
on line 11, after the word “information” in- 
sert the following words: “within the juris- 
diction of these committees”, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is in order. 
Who yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield myself 1 min- 
ute. 

Mr. President, this is another amend- 
ment on which we worked out an agree- 
ment with the Senator from Arkansas. It 
relates to reports being made by the De- 
partment of State to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and we are in favor 
of that. The language was so broad, how- 
ever, that we thought it would include 
some items over which the Committee on 
Armed Services has primary jurisdiction. 
These words merely correct and clarify 
that point, and I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish the Recorp to show that that is 
exactly what we agreed. There was no 
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intention of the committee to usurp any 
jurisdiction of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. This amendment clarifies the in- 
tention of the committee. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In ac- 
cordance with the previous order, the 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss). 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ARCHES NA- 
TIONAL PARK, UTAH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
8. 30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN) laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 30) to establish the 
Arches National Park in the State of 
Utah, which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause, and insert: 

That (a) subject to valid existing rights, 
the lands, waters, and interests therein with- 
in the boundary generally depicted on the 
map entitled “‘Boundary Map, Proposed 
Arches National Park, Utah,” numbered 
RPSSC-138-20, 001E and dated September 
1969, are hereby established as the Arches 
National Park (hereinafter referred to as the 
“park"). Such map shall be on file and 
available for public inspection in the offices 
of the National Park Service, Department of 
the Interior. 

(b) The Arches National Monument is 
hereby abolished, and any funds available for 
purposes of the monument shall be avail- 
able for purposes of the park. Federal lands, 
waters, and interests therein excluded from 
the monument by this Act shall be admin- 
istered by the Secretary of the Interior (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Secretary”) in 
accordance with the laws applicable to the 
public lands of the United States. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized to ac- 
quire by donation, purchase with donated or 
appropriated funds, transfer from any Fed- 
eral agency, exchange or otherwise, the lands 
and interests in lands described in the first 
section of this Act, except that lands or in- 
terests therein owned by the State of Utah, 
or any political subdivision thereof, may be 
acquired only with the approval of such 
State or politica] subdivision. 

Sec. 3. Where any Federal lands included 
within the park are legally occupied or uti- 
lized on the date of approval of this Act for 
grazing purposes, pursuant to a lease, per- 
mit, or license for a fixed term of years is- 
sued or authorized by any department, es- 
tablishment, or agency of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall permit 
the persons holding such grazing privileges 
or their heirs to continue in the exercise 
thereof during the term of the lease, permit, 
or license, and one period of renewal there- 
after. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as affecting in any way any rights of 
owners and operators of cattle and sheep 
herds, existing on the date immediately prior 
to the enactment of this Act, to trail their 
herds on traditional courses used by them 
prior to such date of enactment, and to wa- 
ter their stock, notwithstanding the fact that 
the lands involving such trails and watering 
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are situated within the park: Provided, That 
the Secretary may designate driveways and 
promulgate reasonable regulations provid- 
ing for the use of such driveways. 

Sec. 5. (a) The National Park Service, un- 
der the direction of the Secretary, shall ad- 
minister, protect, and develop the park, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Act entitled “An 
Act to establish a National Park Service, and 
for other purposes”, approved August 25, 
1916 (39 Stat. 535). 

(b) Within three years from the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall report to the President, in ac- 
cordance with subsections 3(c) and 3(d) of 
the Wilderness Act (78 Stat. 890; 16 U.S.C. 
1132 (c) and (d)), his recommendations as 
the suitability or nonsuitability of any area 
within the park for preservation as wilder- 
ness, and any designation of any such area 
as a wilderness shall be in accordance with 
said Wilderness Act. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary, in consultation 
with appropriate Federal departments and 
appropriate agencies of the State and its po- 
litical subdivisions shall conduct a study of 
proposed road alinements within and ad- 
jacent to the park. Such study shall consider 
what roads are appropriate and necessary 
for full utilization of the area for the pur- 
pose of this Act as well as to connect with 
roads of ingress and egress to the area. 

(b) A report of the findings and conclu- 

sions of the Secretary shall be submitted to 
the Congress within two years of the date of 
enactment of this Act, including recommen- 
dations for such further legislation as may 
be necessary to implement the findings and 
conclusions developed from the study. 
. Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act, not to 
exceed, however, $125,000 for the acquisition 
of lands and interests in lands and not to 
exceed $1,031,800 (April 1970 prices) for de- 
velopment, plus or minus such amounts, if 
any, as may be justified by reasons of ordi- 
nary fluctuations in construction costs as 
indicated by engineering cost indices appli- 
cable to the types of construction involved 
herein. The sums authorized in this section 
shall be available for acquisition and devel- 
opment undertaken subsequent to the ap- 
proval of this Act. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the purpose 
of this bill is to establish Arches National 
Park in the State of Utah, consisting of 
some 73,154 acres, the greater part of 
which are now in Federal ownership. 
Arches National Park is carved out of a 
larger area consisting of 82,952 acres 
which is presently being administered as 
Arches National Monument under Presi- 
dential proclamation. 

The House amended the Senate bill in 
several particulars, and I would like to 
describe briefly the difference between 
the two bills. 

The House deleted 160 acres from the 
Senate version to perfect the boundary 
in accordance with recommendations of 
the National Park Service, Department 
of the Interior. 

Both bills recognize that abrupt termi- 
nation of grazing rights within the area 
of the new park could work undue hard- 
ship on individuals who hold these graz- 
ing rights. The Senate bill provides that 
a grazing permit might be extended for 
25 years from the date of enactment, or 
even beyond under certain conditions. 
The House version of the bill provides 
that persons holding such grazing priv- 
ileges now, or their heirs, may hold the 
permit for the remainder of its term, 
and one period of renewal thereafter. 
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The Senate bill allows owners and op- 
erators of cattle and sheep herds to con- 
tinue to trail these herds on traditional 
courses used by them prior to enactment 
of the bill. The House bill gives the Sec- 
retary of the Interior the right to desig- 
nate these driveways and to promulgate 
reasonable regulations providing for the 
use of such driveways. 

The Senate bill directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to study proposed wilder- 
ness areas within Arches National Park 
and to submit recommendations to Con- 
gress. The House bill provides that such 
a study must be made but requires that 
& report be submitted to Congress within 
3 years. 

The Senate bill provides for a study of 
road alinements within and adjacent to 
the national park, to be made by the 
Secretaries of Interior and Transporta- 
tion, in consultation with the other Fed- 
eral departments involved, and with the 
State of Utah. The House bill makes the 
Secretary of Interior mainly responsible 
for the study, eliminating the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, and provides 
that not only the State of Utah but its 
political subdivisions shall be consulted. 

And, finally, the House wrote into the 
Senate-passed bill a limitation of $25,000 
for future land acquisition costs and 
$1,031,000 for development of Arches Na- 
tional Park. This is the amount in each 
instance, estimated by the National Park 
Service. 

Mr. President, although I preferred 
some parts of the Senate version of the 
bill, particularly with respect to the du- 
ration of grazing privileges and the 
trailing of herds in the park, I do not wish 
to delay any further this legislation 
which will establish a new national park 
for Utah. Moreover, I welcome the in- 
clusion of the counties for consultation 
on roads. 

Mr. President, I move that the Sen- 
ate agree to the amendments of the 
House to S. 30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Utah. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9910) to 
amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr, CHURCH). 

Mr. CHURCH. My amendment reads 
as follows: 

On page 32, line 11, strike out “565,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$452,000,000”. 


I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
reduce the authorization for military 
grant aid from $565 million to $452 mil- 
lion, a 20-percent reduction. 

In the 1970 fiscal year, Congress ap- 
propriated only $350 million for military 
grant aid and the same amount was au- 
thorized for fiscal 1971. But late last year 
the administration submitted a supple- 
mental request which doubled the 
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amount Congress originally authorized— 
making a total of $690 million for fiscal 
1971. My amendment would authorize 
$102 million more than Congress pro- 
vided in fiscal 1970 and also in fiscal 
1971, before the supplemental was 
added on. 

The amounts for military aid to be 
authorized by this bill is only a fraction 
of the total military aid proposed to be 
provided to some 50 countries this year. 
Actually, the grand total comes to some 
$5 billion—my amendment amounts to 
only one fiftieth of this and that does not 
include the total—the Defense Depart- 
ment’s cash sales of arms or commercial 
sales. 

The generosity with which we dispense 
arms around the world is illustrated by 
the fact that in the supplemental last 
year—in the House bill—the United 
States gave Lebanon $5 million which 
they did not even ask for. 

How many Senators in this Chamber 
now would like to receive $5 million, 
without having asked for it, for public 
works or other projects in their States? 
But, apparently, military aid to foreign 
governments is conceived and adminis- 
tered on a different basis. 

I believe that the times call for trim- 
ming our foreign aid sails—military and 
economic. This amendment would reduce 
the authorization for military grant aid 
by $113 million. 

The House bill, as contrasted with the 
Senate bill, authorizes $705 million for 
military grant aid, so that even if the 
amendment is adopted, when the differ- 
ence is split in conference, the reduction 
will be very modest within a total pack- 
age of $5 billion. 

It seems to me that so modest a reduc- 
tion could easily be absorbed, and on that 
basis, I hope the Senate: will adopt this 
Church amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, we 
dealt with this matter in committee. I 
voted to cut the item. I am in favor of the 
Senator’s amendment, and if there is 
someone opposed to it, I would be pleased 
to give them time if they require it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am happy to yield. 
How much time does the Senator wish? 

Mr, JAVITS. Five minutes, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). The Senator from New York is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that this amendment appears—if 
the author would advise me on what 
page? 

Mr. CHURCH. If the clerk will read the 
amendment again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment as follows: 

On page 32, line 11, strike out “$565,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$452,000,000”. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I believe— 
and I will stand corrected if I am wrong 
because I have got into this thing sud- 
denly with the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont (Mr, AIKEN) leaving the 
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Chamber—but I believe this also includes 
the figure for military sales, does it not? 
Mr. CHURCH. Just military grant aid. 
Mr. JAVITS. Just military grant aid. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, the best argument with 
respect to this matter is that the com- 
mittee, with full cognizance of the de- 
tails and recognizing the responsibilities 
which the United States carries for its 
own security—which is often very much 
more intelligently and inexpensively 
dealt with through other countries—has 
provided for a figure which was 20 per- 
cent tess than the figure chosen by the 
administration. 

After extensive debate in committee, 
with all the facts and figures before us, 
including the recipient countries, we de- 
cided to cut 20 percent. There were views 
in committee, and the Senator from 
Idaho and the Senator from Arkan- 
sas have already made those views 
clear, relating to a cut which would be in 
excess of that. As I figure the difference, 
the cut which the Senator from Idaho 
wishes to make would make the total cut 
somewhat in excess of one-third. 

There was a prospective cut in com- 
mittee of 40 percent. With an opportu- 
nity to vote on it, we rejected it out of 
hand, because we thought it was unwise 
in the interest of the various tasks which 
we had to perform around the world. 

I hope very much that the Senate will 
reject the cut endeavored to be made 
here on the floor. I say that for this 
reason: I am not a devotee of military 
aid programs. I am also deeply mortified 
and concerned that the economic aid 
programs which suffered so severely at 
the hands of those who would cut 
them—and it is interesting to me that 
the same Senator, in the utmost good 
faith, who cut specific aid, should now 
be also cutting military aid, because un- 
derlying this whole proposition on the 
drastic cuts is a serious question in the 
minds of the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CuurcH) and other Senators, I am sure, 
who support that position, that, really, 
the whole foreign aid program should be 
discontinued and we should work through 
multilateral organizations. 

Mr. President, unfortunately for us, 
especially in the military field, the world 
situation does not allow us that latitude. 
We have, for, example, a nettling and 
deeply troubling problem of what we 
should do with regard to the Americas, 
what about the need to supply them with 
military material or whether we should, 
as some in committee would have us do, 
completely eliminate any military ma- 
teriel support for the countries of the 
Americas. We have sharply limited it, 
anyhow, but most members of the com- 
mittee felt that we would rather main- 
tain a degree of coordination in relation- 
ship between military establishments 
which do and are bound to exist and 
which, if they did not buy from us would 
buy from European countries or other 
countries, including the Soviet Union, 
rather than relinquish that part of the 
relationship which is so, still—because of 
imperfections found all over the world— 
critically important with other nations, 
including those in Latin America. 

For that complex of reasons, Mr. 
President, I hope very much that the 
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Senate will not do what the committee 
refused to do by a majority of its Mem- 
bers, that is, to take the drastic cut in 
general in the military assistance provi- 
sion which is here recommended; but will, 
rather, back the majority of the com- 
mittee in limiting the cut to the 20 per- 
cent figure which the committee itself, 
in an honest desire to bring to the floor 
& bill which would have material reduc- 
tions, felt it needed to bring to the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes to make this com- 
ment, the vote in the committee was not 
by a large majority. There were many 
votes trying to arrive at an amount for 
this item. There was, for example, a vote 
on $500 million and the vote was 7 to 8. 
Then a 15-percent cut was voted on and 
it was 6 to 6. It was a closely divided 
vote on the subject. 

I want to make it clear that there was 
not any overwhelming vote in the com- 
mittee for the amount in the bill. I do 
not want to have the impression that 
there was. 

The other point I want to make is that 
this amount will be in conference. The 
House has authorized a much larger 
amount. Traditionally, whether we like 
it or not, we will split the difference with 
the House. In order to give the Senate 
conferees an opportunity to make some 
cuts, I think the amendment of the 
Senator from Idaho is in order. That was 
one of the reasons, of course, why I voted 
that way in committee. I believe the 
Senator will agree that this was a close 
matter in committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in the first 
place, I said, when I spoke, that when a 
majority had voted—I did not say a 
great majority— 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. A bare majority. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, but I do think—with 
all respect to my distinguished chairman 
whom I most always do my utmost to 
follow when I can humanly do so—the 
fact that there was a small majority 
on so many votes, and that after all there 
were conflicting opinions which were un- 
raveled, we did come to what seemed to 
be the consensus conclusion. It seems to 
me rather sustained and does not in- 
validate the thesis which I espouse. 

In other words, a hardened, total, 
finally compromised result deserves to be 
sustained by a deliberative body more 
than one which is swept through by a 
huge majority, the presumption being 
that no one thought about it too seriously 
or was motivated by the deep and exten- 
sive arguments made so thoroughly in 
our committee. 

I agree that there were many votes. 
There were narrow majorities. However, 
I think that buttresses rather than de- 
stroys the thesis which I espouse. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield time 
to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I do not want 
to prolong the debate. 

But I feel a certain responsibility in 
this matter, since mine was the swing 
vote in committee on whether or not an 
additional 20 percent cut should be made 
in military assistance. I voted against 
making such a cut, for I believed that 
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sufficient reductions had already been 
made in this program, 

I wish only to add that the bill as re- 
ported out by the committee contains a 
good deal tighter system of controls on 
military spending than we have ever 
had before. Because we have made con- 
siderable progress in closing many of the 
loopholes in the Foreign Assistance Act, 
I feel that we should avoid any further 
cuts. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, some mem- 
bers of the committee wanted no cuts at 
all. Others wanted a 40-percent cut. The 
majority felt that a 20-percent cut would 
be adequate, and that is what we agreed 
on. 

I have talked with the State Depart- 
ment and found that they had no seri- 
ous objection to a 20-percent cut. I 
thought that their cooperation was a lot 
better than opening any further contro- 
versy between us and the administration. 

I hope we can hold the 20-percent cut 
in conference. However, we know how 
the House conferees are. So I think we 
should stick to that 20-percent cut. 

I am not going to vote for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho, 
much as I admire him and much as I 
have so often chose to work with him. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, this 
amendment is limited only to military 
grants in aid. It does not affect any 
credit sales program; it does not affect 
aid that is funded through other bills. In 
fact, this bill encompasses a small part 
of the total military assistance package, 
the total package approaching $5 billion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think it is 
very important as we vote upon this prop- 
osition that we understand the matter 
very clearly. 

In the first place, the amount author- 
ized here has been cut 20 percent. The 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) wishes 
us to assume that, notwithstanding the 
nature of our cut, we are going to cave 
in in conference. 

I hope that we will not make an across- 
the-board deal in conference to the effect 
that each item will be cut by so many 
percentage points. 

The President requested for the mili- 
tary assistance program $705 million. 
The committee granted $565 million. 

Here is the place where the burden of 
the cut will fall. It is very important that 
we know what we are doing. We have 
just, by a record vote, voted to increase 
the ceiling for Cambodia by $90 million. 
$200 million of the aggregate $565 million 
voted by the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee goes to Cambodia under that ceiling. 

It seems strangely anomalous that we 
should on the other hand by divided vote 
raise the Cambodian ceiling, bearing in 
mind that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee provided only $250 million in that 
ceiling, and I voted for that. However, 
now that the Senate has expressed its 
willingness to raise that ceiling, the Sen- 
ator from Idaho has proposed his amend- 
ment. 

The next largest amount is for Korea, 
$239 million. Again we have to ask our- 
selves whether we want to impose yet an 
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additional cut in that particular situation 
at this time. And, incidentally, these 
three figures, $239 million, $200 million, 
and the figure for Turkey, which is $100 
million, takes up the whole sum. Every- 
thing else is small. Turkey gets $100 mil- 
lion, These are the three principal recipi- 
ents—Cambodia, where we ourselves set 
a higher ceiling, Korea, where we have a 
very serious situation in terms of secu- 
rity, and Turkey which is one of the bul- 
warks in the NATO. 

I shall vote against the amendment. 

We should consider seriously whether 
this represents a provident and consist- 
ent policy in view of what we have done 
about Cambodia, which is one of the 
principal recipients of the amount pro- 
vided. 

I have a real sense of fidelity to the 
degree of danger involved in this matter. 
I hope very much that the Senate will 
give it the respect and the weight which 
it deserves. 

The Senator from Idaho certainly is 
acting within his right and duty if he 
feels that we should reverse the com- 
mittee and accept the position which 
represented the minority rather than the 
majority position of the committee. 

I hope very much that the Senator will 
not go along. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho because I believe that our military 
assistance program is the worst aspect 
of the bill now before us, contaminating 
what remains by its very presence. 

First, it is the clearest example of 
how this Nation has overreached itself. 
The cut of $113 million from the $565 
million now in the bill is really a most 
modest reduction in the role of the 
United States as the world’s foremost 
Santa Claus of guns, planes, and tanks. 
Our image in other nations is dressed in 
khaki and carrying a rifle. The adminis- 
tration has requested more than $4 bil- 
lion—I repeat $4 billion—for military as- 
sistance for fiscal 1972. 

I ask unanimous consent for a table 
showing these requests to appear in the 
RecorpD at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Military assistance funding—comparative 
data 
Fiscal year 1970 appropriation. 
Fiscal year 1971 appropriation. 
Fiscal year 1972 authorization 

request 
House action: 

Fiscal year 1972 

Fiscal year 1973 
Committee recommendation... 


1 Plus $60,000,000 in funds transferred from 
supporting assistance. 


Military assistance and related programs— 
proposed fiscal year 1972 levels 
[In millions of dollars} 
Military Assistance Service Funded. 
Military Assistance Program... 


see 230. 8 
731.5 
582. 0 
324. 0 


1 Valued at approximately one-third of ac- 
quisition cost. 
Valued at acquisition cost. 
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PROPOSED MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND RELATED PROGRAMS 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1972, BY REGIONS AND MAJOR RE- 
CIPIENTS 

fin millions of dollars} 


Other 
Regier military 


Region/country P programs 


East Asia and Pacific.. 
Cambodia_____ __- 


$5C1.1 $2, 523.0 


Thailand.. 
Vietnam _. .. 


Neas East and South Asia____ 


Greece___- 
Turkey. 


~ 
wo 


This bill simply deals with a small 
portion of the total military aid pack- 
age. Is it not time to reduce this unwise 
expenditure of funds? 

Second, while this program allegedly 
helps the recipient nations to defend 
against attack, in fact it is used all too 
often to bolster regimes against politi- 
cal opposition. 

We find ourselves supporting counter- 
insurgency efforts that result in the pres- 
ervation of authoritarian regimes. I 
would mention only Greece, Pakistan, 
Brazil, and Cambodia to indicate the 
kinds of regimes that we are supporting 
with military assistance. And I would 
call attention to testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Western Hemisphere 
Affairs which indicates quite clearly 
that our military assistance program 
frequently works against our own inter- 
est. When students at the University of 
Brazilia found themselves under attack 
by police they discovered the police were 
carrying equipment labeled U.S.A. These 
kinds of incidents convince me thai our 
military assistance program can be re- 
duced and reduced substantially with- 
out detriment to our interests. 

And in terms of our priorities, the ex- 
penditure of more than $4 billion in 
military assistance abroad represents a 
gross distortion in the use of our na- 
tional resources. 

I therefore would urge that the Senate 
support the amendment to reduce the 
military assistance program by 20 per- 
cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, let us 
not misunderstand the Cambodia situa- 
tion. We did not raise the ceiling for 
military spending above the level the 
President planned all along. We set it 
at that level, and the President himself 
looked at the whole grant aid program 
and the whole foreign aid package and 
said he would reduce it 10 percent. 

If we do not agree to this amendment, 
the likelihood is that in conference we 
will come out, after splitting the differ- 
ence with the House, with a figure that 
exceeds the amount the President him- 
self intends to spend. 

Mr. President, that is the anomaly. 
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So I suggest if we want to affect any 
savings at all, however modest, it is nec- 
essary to agree to the amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I do not 
think anything is to be gained by more 
discussion. If I have time remaining, I 
yield it back. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in adopt- 
ing an amendment with respect to 
American schools and hospitals, which 
cut the amount in half, I feel, and the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr, AIKEN) 
agrees—it was his amendment—that the 
intention was that there should be a 
fair distribution based on merit of what- 
ever was ultimately appropriated among 
all the schools and hospitals listed in 
the Senate committee report and the 
House committee report, or others they 
might add, and all the money should 
not be used for the first chosen schools 
and hospitals of the State Department. 

To carry out that intention, I have a 
letter from John A. Hannah, of the 
Agency for International Development 
of the State Department, dated Octo- 
ber 29, 1971, which confirms that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor is correct. The bill as it stands now 
calls for a 50-percent increase in funds 
for American supported hospitals and 
schools. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the letter from Mr. John A. 
Hannah, Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., October 29, 1971. 
Hon, JACOB K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javrrs: We very much ap- 
preciate your continuing interest in our 
American Schools and Hospitals Program. 

Within the funds ultimately appropriated 
by the Congress, if we are given discretionary 
authority in making fund allocations, it is 
our intention to weigh all qualified applica- 
tions on the basis of merit and in accordance 
with A.LD.'s criteria for such assistance, 

All of the institutions listed on page 16 of 
the Report of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House, and all of the institutions listed 
on page 23 of the Report of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate, will be given 
consideration on the same basis as the in- 
stitutions listed by A.I.D. on page D 90 of 
the 1972 Program Request to the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
Joun A, HANNAH, 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield back 
whatever time I have remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH). 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
this vote I have a live pair with the sen- 
ior Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLEN- 
DER). If he were present and voting, he 
would vote, “yea.” I have already voted, 
“nay.” Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr. ELLENDER), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. GAmBRELL), the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. GraveL), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HucuHes), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern), the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. MUSKIE), the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Lonc), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. MONDALE) , the Senator from 
California (Mr. Tunney) and the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS) 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr, McGovern) is paired with 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
SON). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Washington would vote 
“nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from California (Mr. 
TuNNEY), would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Corton), the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper), the Senators from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Curtis and Mr. Hruska), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
MILLER), and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. TOWER) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
Hruska) and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. TOWER) would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Bucxtey) is paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
mMoND). If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New York would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 27, as follows: 

[No. 283 Leg.] 
YEAS—47 


Jordan, N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Weicker 
Williams 


McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Montoya 
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NAYS—27 


Fong 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Humphrey 
Javits 
Mathias 
Case Packwood Taft 
Eastland Pearson Young 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Sparkman, against. 
NOT VOTING—25 


Hartke Miller 
Hollings Mondale 
Hruska Mundt 
Hughes Muskie 
Inouye Thurmond 
Jackson Tower 
Long Tunney 
McGee 


Aiken 
Allott 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Boggs 
Brooke 


Percy 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Stafford 
Stennis 


AS 


Buckley 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Eagleton 
Ellender 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gravel McGovern 


So Mr. CHurRcH’s amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The -motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk, which I call 
up and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with and 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GurRNEY’s amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 29, line 22, after “Sec. 108.” insert 
the following: “(a)”. 

And on page 32, between lines 5 and 6, 
insert the following: 

“(b) (1) There is established a Joint Com- 
mittee on the United Nations to be composed 
of nine Members of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, and 
nine Members of the House of Representa- 
tives to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. In each instance 
not more than five Members shall be mem- 
bers of the same political party. 

“(2) The Joint Committee on the United 
Nations shall make a study of the financial 
and political participation of the United 
States in the United Nations and of the 
effectiveness of that international organiza- 
tion as it is presently constituted, and shall 
make necessary recommendations as to the 
future participation by the United States 
of America in the United Nations. Further- 
more, the Committee shall recommend neces- 
sary modifications to the existing structure of 
the United Nations, and, with the approval 
of the Congress, these recommendations shall 
be presented to the President of the United 
States. The Committee shall submit its re- 
port containing said recommendations to the 
Congress no later than July 1, 1972 and shall 
terminate thirty days thereafter. 

“(3) Vacancies in the membership of the 
Joint Committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the Joint Committee, and shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 


was 
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of the original selection. The Joint Com- 
mittee shall select a chairman and a vice 
chairman from among its members. The vice 
chairman shall act in the place and stead 
of the chairman in the absence of the chair- 
man. 

“(4) In carrying out its duties under this 
chapter, the Joint Committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized to hold such hearings or investiga- 
tions, to sit and act at such places and time, 
to require, by subpena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, and documents, 
to administer such oaths, to take such tes- 
timony, to procure such printing and bind- 
ing, and to make such expenditures as it 
deems advisable. The Joint Committee may 
make such rules respecting its organization 
and procedures as it deems necessary; Pro- 
vided, however, that no measure of recom- 
mendation shall be reported from the Joint 
Committee unless a majority of the commit- 
tee assent. Subpenas may be issued over the 
signature of the chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee or by any member designated by him 
or by the Joint Committee, and may be 
served by such person or persons as may be 
designated by such chairman or member, 
The chairman of the Joint Committee or 
any member thereof may administer oaths 
to witnesses. The Joint Committee may use 
a committee seal. The provisions of sections 
192-194 of Title 2, shall apply in case of any 
failure of any witness to comply with a sub- 
pena or to testify when summoned under 
authority of this section. The expenses of 
the Joint Committee shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate from funds 
appropriated for the Joint Committee upon 
vouchers by the chairman. The cost of 
stenographic service to report public hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of the amounts 
prescribed by law for reporting the hearings 
of standing committees of the Senate. The 
cost of stenographic service to report execu- 
tive hearings shall be fixed at an equitable 
rate by the Joint Committee. Members of the 
Joint Committee, and its employees and con- 
sultants, while traveling on official business 
for the Joint Committee, may receive either 
the per diem allowance authorized to be paid 
to Members of Congress or its employees, or 
their actual and necessary expenses provided 
an itemized statement of such expenses is 
attached to the voucher. 

“(5) The Joint Committee is empowered 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, technicians, and staff 
employees as it deems necessary and ad- 
visable. The Joint Committee is authorized 
to utilize the services, information, facili- 
ties, and personnel of the departments and 
establishments of the Government. 

“(6) The Joint Committee may classify in- 
formation originating within the committee 
in accordance with standards used generally 
by the executive branch for classifying Re- 
stricted Data or defense information. 

“(7) The Joint Committee shall keep a 
complete record of all committee actions, in- 
cluding a record of the votes on any ques- 
tion on which a record vote is demanded. All 
committees records, data, charts, and files 
shall be the property of the Joint Committee 
and shall be kept in the offices of the Joint 
Committee or other places as the Joint Com- 
mittee may direct. 

“(8) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Joint Committee on the United 
Nations a sum not to exceed $250,000, to 
carry out the purposes of this subsection.” 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, the 
amendment establishes a joint commit- 
tee of 9 members each from the Senate 
and the House and charges it to study 
the financial and political participation 
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of the United States in the United Na- 
tions, make recommendations for our 
further participation politically and fi- 
nancially, and report back by July 1, 
1972, with recommendations. 

If one thing has been apparent in the 
debate which we have had there this 
week on the Senate floor, it has been 
that, regardless of what one feels about 
the United Nations, its usefulness, its 
effectiveness, and our participation in it, 
our financial commitment is too high— 
last year being $317 million—and that 
the charter itself needs substantial re- 
vision in order that larger nations with 
great populations, which make large 
contributions, have more weight in the 
voting and affairs of the United Nations 
than some of the smaller nations, many 
of them with less than 1 million in popu- 
lation. One nation has only 200,000. All 
of these factors were apparent and were 
outlined in the Lodge Commission re- 
port which was rendered this past year. 

It seems to me the only way we are 
going to come to grips with this problem 
is for the Congress itself to go ahead 
with specific recommendations and en- 
act legislation on the ways for us to par- 
ticipate in the United Nations. 

That is the reason that I have offered 
this amendment, which would accom- 
plish that purpose. I would hope the 
committee would look favorably upon it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
distinguished Senator from Florida. I 
am very sympathetic to the objectives of 
his proposal, but it has not been sub- 
mitted prior to just a few moments ago. 
The committee has not had an oppor- 
tunity to consider it. It involves not only 
the substantive question, but the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction of committees and 
the method of appointing the joint com- 
mittee. It is the kind of subject, it seems 
to me, that ought to be presented in a 
separate resolution, so that the proper 
committees could consider it. 

I say to the Senator that I am sympa- 
thetic with the objectives. The committee 
has often discussed the question of what 
to do with mini-states issue, and the dif- 
ficulties of responsible legislation in the 
United Nations. 

But I submit that at this late date, I 
just could not accept it. I will commit 
myself, at the proper time, as soon as the 
committee can hold a hearing on it, if the 
Senator will submit it as a resolution. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
has specific jurisdiction over this sub- 
ject, and while I will have the hearing, 
I cannot assure the Senator that we will 
approve it, or that I will approve it. But 
I just could not accept a matter of this 
consequence at this late date. 

I shall make only one other point: It 
is true that Congress ought to express 
itself, but we cannot by law change the 
Charter of the United Nations. All we 
can do is recommend that our repre- 
sentatives in the United Nations seek to 
do certain things, and that is what I 
think we should do, in due time. I am 
for that, and I am certainly for improve- 
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ments in the way the United Nations 
operates. 

This is not new. There ought to be 
some committee system, in which there 
is jurisdiction given to certain commit- 
tees for specific purposes, in order to 
make their procedures more effective. 
But I just could not take the Senator’s 
amendment at this late date. 

I will say the committee will have a 
hearing on whatever resolution involving 
this matter is presented, and we will 
give the Senator an opportunity to ap- 
pear, if he wishes to, and to present some 
witnesses. 

Mr. GURNEY. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. It is a fact, as he 
has pointed out, that we did not discuss 
this matter prior to the submission of 
the amendment. I agree that it is a dras- 
tic approach to the problem of the United 
Nations and our participation in it, and 
I think it should receive the considera- 
tion of the committee. 

So, with the assurance of the chair- 
man that he will hold hearings, I will 
introduce the proposal as a separate reso- 
lution, and express the hope that he will 
hold hearings as conveniently as possi- 
ble. With that statement, I withdraw the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield one-half minute to the Senator from 
Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have a 
situation to present to the Senate, in 
which I will be very brief: 

At approximately 4:15 p.m. today, an 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. Stevens) for himself 
and the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) was adopted, which 
stripped the power of the AID adminis- 
tration to make loans at rates of interest 
less than the Treasury of the United 
States had to pay for money. It is the so- 
called concessional terms amendment. 
This amendment had been briefly eluded 
to in an earlier days debate in rather elip- 
tical terms in a brief colloquy between 
Senator GOLDWATER and Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT. 

That is a very serious and damaging 
amendment to the bill, and had I been 
here, I would have violently opposed it. 
But at that particular time, many Sena- 
tors were hearing President Tito. 

The matter does fall between two 
stools. We were assured that there would 
be no votes on amendments until 4 p.m. 
by the distinguished majority leader. 
President Tito stayed later. This was 
4:15; he was still there, and we could not 
leave. It would have been very discour- 
teous to a respected and honored visiting 
head of state to leave. However, during 
this very time interval a sweeping 
amendment was passed by voice vote by 
a nearly empty Senate Chamber. 

Mr. President, I would move to recon- 
sider the vote on the amendment, since 
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it was adopted on a voice vote accepted 
by the temporary manager of the bill. 
Therefore, I could move to reconsider. 

However, I understand the condition 
and mood of the Senate, so I simply say 
this, that I hope—and I know the con- 
ferees are men of conscience—that they 
will take into consideration the condi- 
tions under which this amendment was 
adopted, as it will be in conference in 
connection with what is to be its disposi- 
tion in our arrangement with the House 
of Representatives, bearing in mind that 
had it not fallen in this rather unfortu- 
nate vacuum it would have been strongly 
opposed on the floor. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENS. I would like to make 
certain that the Senator understands I 
had no notice that he had raised any 
objection to this amendment. It is an 
amendment which was discussed on the 
floor at some length 2 days ago, and I 
had no notice that the Senator had any 
objection to it. 

I still strenuously believe it is a good 
amendment, and I hope the record will 
stand for itself. 

Mr. JAVITS. The record will stand for 
itself, That is why I made the statement 
that I did. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements prepared to show how seri- 
ously harmful this amendment is be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INCREASE In INTEREST RATES 


ALD, strongly opposes any amendment to 
increase the minimum interest rates on A.I.D. 
loans. 

The less developed countries cannot af- 
ford to meet their development needs with- 
out loans on truly concessional terms. If 
they could afford to borrow money at com- 


mercial or near-commercial terms, there 
would be no need for foreign assistance. 

An increase in interest rates would reduce 
the value of American aid, cut down the 
amount of foreign exchange available to less 
developed countries to procure U.S, products 
and services, and encourage other developed 
nations to reverse their recent trend toward 
lower interest rates. 

Most aid to the less developed countries 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America has been 
financed by loans that must be repaid in 
hard currency with interest. Instead of re- 
investing their gains in activities to support 
further growth the less developed countries 
have had to divert a considerable share of 
these gains into payments on foreign debts. 
The result of high cost aid is a staggering debt 
burden for the world’s poorest nations. 

The total public external debt of less de- 
veloped countries reached about $59.3 bil- 
lion at the end of 1969 compared with about 
$10 billion at the end of 1955. 

The annual cost of servicing these debts 
has climbed from less than $1 billion in 
1955 to $5.1 billion in 1968. 

In 1969 49% of total aid from the rich to 
the poor countries of the free world is offset 
by reverse payments from the poor to the 
rich countries in service of past debts, In 
some countries the net transfer is approach- 
ing zero. 

An increase in AID. loan interest would 
add to that burden and tend to reverse the 


whole thrust of U.S, aid policy. 
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Since 1960, the U.S. has pressed other aid 
donors to improve the terms of their aid. 

The United States set the example with 
its Development Loan program. Large-scale 
U.S. capital ald was financed by dollar- 
repayable loans to insure financial discipline 
but nominal interest rates and very long 
maturities in view of the limited ability of 
the poorer countries to service debt. 

Other aid donors have responded to U.S. 
leadership. Between 1964 and 1969: 

Canada dropped its average loan interest 
rate from 4.7% to 0.3%. 

The United Kingdom dropped rates from 
41% to12%. 

Japan dropped from 5.8% to 3.7%. 

Denmark moved from 4% to interest free 
loans. 

In contrast the terms of US. aid have 
hardened steadily since 1961. 

Today nine other DAC countries provide 
aid on better terms than the United States— 
Australia, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, The Netherlands, Canada, France and 
the United Kingdom. So does the Soviet 
Union. 

Interest rates on A.I.D. loans have been 
raised four times since 1961 when A.I.D. 
Development Loans were made repayable in 
dollars at a minimum interest of % of 1%. 

In 1964 the minimum interest rate was 
raised to 2% following the 10-grace period. 

In 1965 it was raised to 1% during the 
grace period and 24, % thereafter. 

In 1967 the rate during the grace period 
was raised from 1% to 2%. 

In 1968 the rate was raised from 214% 
to 3% following the grace period. 

The higher interest rate would apply not 
only to Development loans and Alliance loans, 
but also to convertible currency credit sales 
of American agricultural products under P.L. 
480. Under P.L. 480 all credit sales must be 
for dollars or conyertible currency by the end 
cf 1971. Higher interest rates may raise the 
cost of American food aboye the level hun- 
gry countries can afford. 

Any interest rate increase would make 
U.S. economic assistance more costly than the 
DAC average. It would encourage other DAC 
members to reverse the progress of the past 
five years and harden their aid terms. 

The goal of the A.L.D. program is to deliver 
the maximum in American equipment, train- 
ing and technical skill for every appropriated 
dollar. Higher interest rates divert more into 
debt service at the cost of actual delivered 
assistance, diluting the value of our aid and 
producing less real growth per dollar. 


THE 1970 REvVIEW—DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


(Report by Edwin M. Martin, chairman of 
the development assistance committee) 


Ill.—TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF ASSISTANCE 
1, Recent trends in financial terms policies 
(a) The overall position in 1969 


For DAC Members as a group, commitments 
of official development assistance in 1969 
amounted to $7.75 billion, a decline of $350 
million from 1968. Loan commitments fell by 
$730 million while grant commitments in- 
creased by $380 million. As a result the share 
of grant commitments rose from 58 per cent 
to 66 per cent. 

On the other hand, the terms of official de- 
velopment loans hardened a little for DAC 
Member countries combined. The average 
interest rate rose from 2.7 to 2.9 per cent, and 
maturities and grace periods fell slightly, 
from 31 and 7.2 years, respectively, in 1968 
to 28 and 6.7 years in 1969. This was mainly 
due to a lower volume of commitments by the 
most concessional lenders and increased com- 
mitments by countries having harder pro- 
grammes, notwithstanding the improved 
terms of the latter. 

However, despite these slightly harder 


terms, the increase in the grant share of com- 
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mitments was enough to increase the over- 
all concessional element of official develop- 
ment assistance’ from 80 to 85 per cent. 

(b) Individual country positions in 1969 

As in the past, the Australian official de- 
velopment assistance commitments in 1969 
consisted entirely of grants the multilateral 
portion of which increased significantly, 

The Austrian programme was notable for 
a general softening of terms. The grant share 
rose from 51 to 69 per cent and the grant ele- 
ment of loans from 25 to 33 per cent. The 
combined effect was an increase in the total 
grant element from 64 per cent in 1968 
to 79 per cent in 1969. 

For Belgium the grant share in official de- 
velopment commitments remained almost 
unchanged at around 94 per cent, but the 
average terms of official development assist- 
ance loans improved markedly and reached 
almost the new “DAC average” terms of 61 
per cent grant element, as set out in the 1969 
Supplementary Recommendation. 

The Canadian programme showed a marked 
increase in the volume of both grants and 
loan commitments but the grant share in 
total official development assistance dropped 
from 83 to 60 per cent. The grant element 
of loans decreased slightly from 91 to 88 
per cent although virtually all loans were 
extended at the Canadian standard terms of 
zero interest, 50 years maturity and 10 years 
grace period. Given this extremely soft loan 
programme, the drop in the grant share did 
not significantly affect the overall grant ele- 
ment of official development assistance which 
decreased only slightly from 97 to 95 per 
cent. 

The structure of Denmark’s aid programme 
was characterised by an increase in the 
grant share from 57 per cent in 1968 to 78 
per cent in 1969. A significant rise in both 
bilateral and multilateral grants more that 
offset the decline in development loans, the 
financial terms of which remained un- 
changed. This led to an increase in the total 
grant element of development assistance 
from 90 per cent to 95 per cent. 

In the French programme, the grant share 
increased from 72 in 1968 to 75 per cent in 
i969. Since the relatively hard loan terms 
remained unchanged with a grant element 
of only 35 per cent, the grant element of 
total official development assistance rose from 
81 to 84 per cent. 

For Germany, the average terms of official 
development lending showed a slight im- 
provement due to the lengthening of both 
maturities and grace periods. The grant share 
remained unchanged at 51 per cent so that 
the overall grant element rose from 74 to 
77 per cent. 

The overall grant element of the Italian 
programme declined from 50 per cent in 1968 
to 43 per cent in 1969 due to the combined 
effect of a decrease in the grant share and a 
hardening of loan terms which remained at 
the harder end of the terms spectrum. 

Japan’s aid programme in 1969 saw a 
sharp rise in total official development assist- 
ance commitment, resulting from a signifi- 
cant increase in both loans and multilateral 
grants including capital subscriptions to 
multilateral agencies. This increase in vol- 
ume, however, no more than put the Jap- 
anese programme back on the trend of re- 
cent years. The most notable feature in 1969 
was the extension of two large rice loans 
at soft terms to Korea and Pakistan. The re- 
sulting increase in loan commitments, how- 


1The “concessional element” is found by 
subtracting the present value of scheduled 
future debt service payments (using a dis- 
count rate of 10 per cent) from the face value 
of a commitment; for a grant, the conces- 
sional element is 100 per cent, for a loan at 


10 per cent it is zero. 
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ever, led to a marked drop in the grant share 
from 62 to 42 per cent. As a result, despite a 
slight improvement in loan maturities and 
grace periods, the overall grant element fell 
from 80 to 68 per cent. 

The Netherlands average official develop- 
ment loan terms showed some improvement 
in 1969. At the same time, however, the vol- 
ume of loan commitments decreased sharply. 
‘The grant volume also fell, but less markedly 
so that the grant share in the total pro- 
gramme increased from 52 to 70 percent. The 
combined effect was an increase in the overall 
grant element from 74 to 87 percent. 

For Norway, the terms of official develop- 
ment loans, which account for less than 10 
percent of the total programme, showed some 
significant softening, but the total grant ele- 
ment remained at 97 percent. 

The terms of Portugal's official develop- 
ment assistance remained virtually un- 
changed as compared with 1968. A slight in- 
crease in the grant share led to an increase 
in the overall element from 73 to 74 percent. 

The Swedish official development assistance 
programme in 1969 was characterised by a de- 
crease in the volume of loan commitments 
only partially offset by an increase in grants. 
Average loan terms improved with respect to 
both interest rates and maturities resulting 
in an increase of their grant element from 
73 to 82 percent. Since the share of grants 
rose from 75 to 85 percent, there was an in-_ 
crease in the total grant element from 93 to 
97 mt. 

For Switzerland, neither the size structure 
nor terms of official development assistance 
commitments changed appreciably in 1969. 
The overall grant element rose slightly to 
93 per cent. 

Terms and structure of the United King- 
dom’s official development assistance com- 
mitments, whose volume continued to de- 
cline in 1969, remained unchanged as com- 
pared with 1968. The grant share amounted 
to 47 per cent, the grant element of loans to 
66 per cent and the overall grant element to 
82 per cent. 

The United States official development as- 
sistance commitments declined by some 16 
per cent, but this is mainly the chance re- 
sult of the different recording basis used 
(fiscal year in the US against calendar year 
in DAC statistics). Loans dropped by almost 
50 per cent, but there was a marked increase 
in the volume of grants, in particular multi- 
lateral contributions. The result was an in- 
crease in the grant share from 54 to 70 per 
cent. The overall grant element rose from 84 
to 89 per cent, despite a slight hardening in 
loan terms. 

(c) Performance under the 1969 supplement 

The 1969 Terms Supplement was adopted 
only in February 1969 and the resulting pol- 
icy changes, if any, could not have become 
effective in most countries until later in the 
year or in 1970. Nevertheless, DAC countries’ 
terms performance in 1969 is now for the 
first time being evaluated under the new 
norm. 

It is recalled that the 1969 Supplement 
covers official development assistance com- 
mitments only, i.e. that part of the official 
flow which is under the direct control of 
donors’ aid administrations and is intended 
to promote development and to be conces- 
sional in character. Furthermore, a condition 
of the 1969 Supplement is that the volume at 
qualifying terms as a percentage of GNP is 
not significantly below the DAC average. 

Under the grant test which requires that 
a minimum of 70 per cent of total official 
development assistance be in the form of 
grants, Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the United States qualified in 1969. 
However, because of the low volume of official 
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development assistance committed, Switzer-tries were not yet within striking distance 


land cannot be considered as having com- 
plied with the 1969 new norms. 

Under the minimum concessional element 
test (“A-route”’) which provides for transac- 
tions having each a minimum grant element 
of 61 per cent to reach at least 85 per cent 
of total official development assistance, Can- 
ada and the United Kingdom have qualified 
with a sufficiently large volume. Switzerland 
would have qualified if the corresponding 
volume had been large enough. Moreover, 
of the countries which qualified under the 
grant test, all, except France and the Nether- 
lands, also qualified under the “A-route”’. 

Under the average concessional element 
test (“B-route”), which provides for an aver- 
age grant element of at least 85 per cent 
for the softest 85 per cent of official develop- 
ment assistance, Austria would have qualified 
if the corresponding volume had been suffi- 
ciently large. In addition, all the countries 
which qualified either under the grant test 
or under the “A-route” also qualified under 
the “B-route”. 

Six countries did not qualify at all under 
the 1969 Supplement: Germany, Italf, Japan 
and Portugal because their terms did not 
meet any for the three routes available, and 
Austria and Switzerland because, although 
having met the terms standards, they failed 
to commit a large enough volume. 

As far as Germany is concerned, its terms 
performance shows up most favourably un- 
der the “B-route.” While the norm requires 
that the softest 85 percent of official develop- 
ment assistance have an average grant ele- 
ment of at least 85 percent, in the case of 
Germany a grant element of only 84 percent 
was reached. Hence, only a minor further 
effort is needed to qualify fully under the 
1969 terms standards, It now seems likely 
that this will be possible in 1970. 

In contrast, Italy, Japan and Portugal must 
make further progress to come within strik- 
ing distance of the terms provisions as well 
as, with the exception of Portugal, of the 
required volume at qualifying terms. 


(d) Performance under the 1965 terms 

recommendation 

Although attention now focuses on the 
1969 Supplementary Recommendation, this 
Recommendation itself urges those Mem- 
bers who “are still far from the standards 
of the original 1965 Recommendation .. ., 
while keeping the new objectives in mind, 
to concentrate their efforts on first meeting 
the original objectives.” 

In 1969 nine DAC countries were in full 
compliance with the 1965 Terms Recommen- 
dation. Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Norway, Sweden and Switzerland complied 
with the grant test, i.e. they provided more 
than 70 per cent of their total official com- 
mitments in the form of grants. Canada and 
the Netherlands complied with the three al- 
ternative provisions: i) at least 81 per cent 
of total commitments as grants and loans at 
3 per cent interest or less, and ii) 82 per cent 
as grants and loans with a maturity of 25 
years or more, and iii) a weighted average 
grace period of at least 6.4 years." 

Among the other countries, two fell short 
of compliance only by a very small margin: 
The United Kingdom failed to comply under 
the grace period provision, and the United 
States under the maturity provision. 

The remaining five countries—Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Japan, and Portugal—were not 
in compliance with any of the provisions of 
the 1965 Recommendation. While the Ger- 


man performance indicates some progress to- 
wards meeting this goal, the latter four coun- 

2 The initial 7 years grace period as defined 
in 1965 is now equal to 6.4 years under the 
revised DAC statistical definition. 


of it. 

In 1965 eight countries were in compliance 
with the grant test in contrast to seven in 
1969. However, two qualified under the alter- 
native test in 1969, but none in 1965. Thus, 
eight countries were not in compliance with 
any of the 1965 provisions against seven in 
1969. However, since 1965 six countries have 
improved their grant element in official flows 
appreciably against only 3 countries for 
which it has worsened. It would not appear 
that the pressure exercised by the 1965 Rec- 
ommendation on the terms policies of donors 
has caused major improvements, although it 
is not possible to know how much worsening 
of terms it may have prevented. 


2. Financial terms and problems of indebted- 
ness 


Donors’ terms policies can only b> fully 
evaluated in the context of the growing debt 
difficulties of developing countries. The para- 
graphs which follow are designed to throw 
some light on recent trends of the indebt- 
edness position of the developing countries 
and the increasing burden of service pay- 
ments for at least a number of them. In An- 
nex II of this report some of the statistical 
relationships between the developing coun- 
tries’ debt servicing capacity and the donors’ 
terms response are examined. 

The data collected by the IBRD on indebt- 
edness show that for the 81 developing coun- 
tries for which such information is avail- 
able, public and publicly-guaranteed debt 
outstanding amounted to some $47.9 billion 
at January Ist 1968 and to about $53.4 billion 
at January ist 1969. Comparing these figures 
with earlier IBRD estimates—$42.7 billion at 
January ist 1967, $37.8 billion at January 1st 
1966 and $22.0 billion at January Ist 1962— 
one arrives at annual rates of increase of 13 
per cent between 1966 and 1967, 12.2 per cent 
between 1967 and 1968 and 11.5 per cent be- 
tween 1968 and 1969; between 1962 and 1968, 
the developing countries’ indebtedness rose 
at a compound rate of 13.8 per cent per year 
(and 13,5 per cent per year between 1962 
and 1969). A provisional estimate reveals an 
increase of over $6 billion in the external 
public debt in 1969, which would bring total 
indebtedness at January Ist 1970 to a level 
of almost $60 billion. All these figures include 
roughly one-quarter of debt undisbursed. 

Eight countries account for half of the to- 
tal debt, as well as for half of the total GNP 
of the developing countries: India, Brazil, 
Pakistan, Mexico, Indonesia, Argentina, Tur- 
key and Iran, Debt service payments by the 
81 reporting countries have been estimated 
at roughly $4.7 billion for 1968—$3.3 billion 
as amortisation and $1.4 billion as interest. 
The following table illustrates the trend of 
indebtedness and debt serving between 1962 
and 1969. 

During the period 1962-1968, the debt serv- 
ice burden for the developing countries has 
risen by 10.4 per cent per annum, i.e. at a 
slower pace than the volume of total debt 
outstanding. In fact, terms softened during 
the years 1962-1964 whereas in the latter 
part of the period they became again some- 
what harder. Furthermore, the debt relief 
operations which have taken place in a num- 
ber of large debtor countries during this pe- 
riod, led to a slower growth of service pay- 
ment than would otherwise have been the 
case, 

Moreover, the average annual growth rate 
of 10.4 per cent is considerably higher than 
that of the export earnings of those coun- 
tries for the same period. From 1962 to 1968, 
their export earnings rose at an average an- 
nual rate of 7.2 per cent, More recently, 
however, there was a more vigorous increase: 
10 per cent from 1967 to 1968 and 9 per cent 
from 1968 to 1969. The total figures conceal 
a wide disparity among individual countries. 
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For example, the figure of 10 per cent is re- 
duced to 6.5 per cent if the oil-exporting 
countries are excluded, though it must be 
noted that much of the increase in export 
credits has gone to these countries. 

An important factor in aggravating the 
total debt service burden of developing coun- 
tries has been the very substantial rise in 
export credits in recent years. While the net 
amount of official bilateral development loans 
was more or less stationary between 1967 
and 1969 and net multilateral loan disburse- 
ments increased only modestly, export credits 
doubled during the same period. This is 
shown in the table below. To a large extent 
it is the responsibility of recipients to limit 
the volume of their export credit obligations 
to their debt servicing capacity. But it is also 
true that pressures to accept export credits 
become almost inevitable when donors can- 
not offer sufficient volumes of grants or 
loans at concession terms to finance capital 
goods imports believed to be needed to main- 
tain planned rates of growth. 

It is important to keep in mind that aggre- 
gate data on debt and debt service conceal 
the great variety of different situations in 
the individual developing countries. This is 
shown in the following table, in which the 
amounts of debt and of debt service pay- 
ments in 1968 are compared for a number of 


TABLE Il}-1.—THE STRUCTURE OF OFFICIAL COMMITMENTS 
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countries. The ratio of debt service payments 
to debt itself is used in this context as an 
indicator of overall hardness of the composite 
flow of borrowing received by each country. 

For all the developing countries as a 
group, their total debt service in 1968 was 
equivalent to 13.3 per cent of their debt out- 
standing, of which 9.4 per cent was accounted 
for by amortisation (corresponding to an 
average maturity period of 10.6 years) and 
3.9 per cent by interest payments. As is 
shown in the table, these indicators differ 
considerably from country to country. For 
example, the indicators for India and Pak- 
istan are significantly below the average, 
which suggests that the terms of debt out- 
standing for these two countries are relatively 
soft. However, if compared with the relevant 
indicator of debt servicing capacity, Le. ex- 
port earnings, the true burden becomes 
apparent. 

Since 1956, eight developing countries— 
India, Brazil, Indonesia, Argentina, Chile, 
Turkey, Peru and Ghana—have negotiated 
18 multilateral debt relief operations involv- 
ing the consolidation of some $5 billion. Five 
other countries—Liberia, Yugoslavia, the 
United Arab Republic, Uruguay and Mali— 
had to negotiate similar bilateral agreements. 
While up to 1965 debt renegotiation arrange- 


[In million of U.S. dollars} 
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ments concerned almost exclusively supplier 
credits, thereafter it has been necessary to 
include also government loans in these agree- 
ments for such countries as Turkey, India 
and Indonesia. This points to both the in- 
creasing seriousness and variety of debt 
problems. 

On the donors’ side, there has been a 
growing awareness of the debt problems of 
developing countries. Some DAO Members 
have made a deliberate effort to meet this 
situation by easier terms on new lending or 
by a higher grant share in their programmes. 
Where, in spite of these measures, balance- 
of-payments, crises could not be headed off, 
the donors concerned have used other 
formulae to help the developing country out 
of its payments difficulties and to re-establish 
its credit-worthiness. 

Notwithstanding the goodwill shown by 
both developed and developing countries, 
the basic problem persists: for the developing 
countries to acquire as much foreign capital 
as possible to accelerate their growth process 
without creating a viciously-cumulative in- 
debtedness situation; for the donor countries 
to adjust the composition and the terms of 
their official assistance to the requirements 
of the individual recipients, taking full ac- 
count of the need for terms harmonisation 
among them. 
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TABLE 11!-2.—THE FINANCIAL TERMS OF OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE COMMITMENTS IN 1968 AND 1969 
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TABLE 111-3.—PUBLIC AND PUBLICLY GUARANTEED DEBT 
OUTSTANDING AND DEBT SERVICE PAYMENTS FOR 81 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


[In billions of U.S, dollars} 
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TABLE {il-4.—OFFICIAL BILATERAL DEVELOPMENT AS- 
SISTANCE LOANS, MULTILATERAL LOANS AND EXPORT 
CREDITS BY DAC MEMBERS, 1962-69—NET DISBURSE- 
MENTS 

[Million U.S, dollars} 
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TABLE 111-5.—SOME INDICATORS OF DEBT STRUCTURE FOR SELECTED DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. CHILES). 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I have 
approached this vote on the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1971 with a great deal of 
concern. I believe in foreign aid. I do not 
think that the United States can allow 
itself the luxury of living in a world in 
which a majority of mankind is poor 
without making some financial commit- 
ment to help meet this growing problem. 
But it makes a great difference how we 
lend financial air, what our policies are 
toward the poorer parts of the world, 
and how we organize ourselves for such 
an effort. 

There are many aspects about the pres- 
ent bill that I am against, others that I 
have reservations about, and yet others 
that I favor. I could vote for this bill 
hoping that the much-needed change 
and redirection will evolve over a period 
of time, but the history of the foreign 
assistance program impresses upon me 
the fact that such change is unlikely. 

I see no evidence in this bill, nor do I 
find any effort on the part of the admin- 
istration, to provide the substance, un- 
derstanding, and direction to our foreign 
assistance program. But for us to even 
attempt this we must understand a few 
things first. 

First, we must know what we mean by 
aid. We cannot confuse economic and 
military security assistance as does the 
current legislation. Economic and mili- 
tary aid serve dramatically different pur- 
poses, and a clean separation between 
them in conception, in legislation, and 
in organization must be made. 


| 


Source: IBRO. 


Second, aid policy must be flexible. 
With the great changes occuring in Latin 
America and elsewhere in the world, we 
cannot assume a uniform policy can be 
applied across the board in all situations 
regarding such complex matters as ex- 
propriation. The Peruvian expropriation 
of IPC and the Chilean copper expropria- 
tion are quite different. We have to be 
in a position to respond creatively not 
rigidly to such circumstances. Neither do 
I think that Congress should allow the 
President unlimited authority in foreign 
policy matters nor do I think that the 
President's hands should be unduly tied. 
We have to seek some middle ground 
which the present legislation has failed 
to formulate. 

Third, my feeling is that there is some- 
thing of a vacuum in our foreign policy 
toward poor countries, In this vacuum old 
procedures and programs continue with- 
out the essential vitality provided by the 
continual definition and redefinition of 
basic policy guidance. Our foreign aid is 
now a program without a policy frame- 
work to give it purpose and relevance to 
our current understandings of national 
interests. We have no understanding of 
why or how much aid we give to other 
countries, it seems that we select ran- 
dom countries and amounts without de- 
termining the countries that need our 
aid. Until we have a better sense of where 
we are going in our relations with de- 
veloping nations, I don’t think we should 
keep the vestige of a worn-down pro- 
gram. 

Fourth, the important matter of how 
we organize ourselves for a development 
program has been totally ignored by the 


present legislation. The institutional 
changes required to correct past deficien- 
cies in our aid operations have been the 
subject of several high level study com- 
missions. There hås been general agree- 
ment among these studies as to what 
needs to be done and the President's mes- 
sage to the Congress last April reflected 
this consensus. Nevertheless, the present 
legislation would leave the old organiza- 
tional structure untouched, and continu- 
ing the kinds of programs, technical as- 
sistance and others, that have built up 
vast bureaucratic structures that feed 
upon themselves without any evaluation 
of what needs to be accomplished and 
what is actually being accomplished. We 
cannot continue our foreign assistance 
program without addressing ourselves to 
the need for institutional change. 

Fifth, this particular bill has become 
a shadow of what it was to have been. It 
has become a Christmas tree adorned 
with ornamental amendments represent- 
ing the frustrations of individuals or 
groups. Furthermore, the focus of the de- 
bate has been on these amendments, on 
the peripheral problems, and not on the 
purpose, direction, and substance of for- 
eign assistance. We literally cannot see 
the tree for the ornaments. 

Finally, the scope of our foreign aid 
program must be viewed in considera- 
tion of domestic priorities. Without an 
understanding of the importance of 
pushing back the tide of inflation, secur- 
ing the U.S. dollar and addressing the 
vital domestic needs we cannot but con- 
tinue to increase the disenchantment and 
frustration here at home. 

Significantly, I feel that these issues 
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have not been sufficiently discussed in 
the body of the Senate. There have been 
few if any substantive proposals that 
would redirect our foreign asistance pro- 
gram nor much toward understanding 
why we would even want to maintain our 
present program. The change that must 
come about in our complete approach to- 
ward foreign assistance will not come 
about if we maintain our present course, 
and pass this bill. Because I feel that we 
have to reach certain basic understand- 
ings about the policies, programs and 
procedures of our asistance before this 
country goes much further, and because 
I feel that the only way this can happen 
is to bring about an abrupt halt to the 
present undirected and unpurposeful bill 
that is now before us. I intend to cast my 
vote against this bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the pending bill would authorize the ex- 
penditure of $3.2 billion in foreign aid. 
This figure compares with the 1970 ap- 
propriation for similar items of $1.885 
billion, Thus, it is nearly double the 
amount that was appropriated in 1970. 

Besides that, last week, the Senate 
approved the expenditure of $2 billion 
for international financial institutions. 

Thus, if this bill is passed tonight, the 
Senate will have approved more than 
$5 billion in foreign aid during the course 
of just 1 week. 

R T President, I shall vote against this 
ill. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the for- 
eign aid bill is now before us for final 
passage, and even though it contains a 
number of appropriations that I sup- 
port, I am going to vote against the bill 
because it contains $341 million for mili- 
tary and economic aid to Cambodia. 

Like the military authorization bill 
which I opposed because it contained 
$252.1 million for that ever-expanding, 
secret war in Laos, this bill also further 
deepens cur military involvement in 
Southeast Asia, and it does this in spite 
of all the administration assurances we 
are given that we are ending our mili- 
tary involvement. 

The Pentagon planners are now talk- 
ing about expanding the Cambodian 
military and paramilitary units to such a 
point that by 1977, about 10 percent of 
the nation’s 7 million population, nearly 
half of the adult male population, will 
be armed and the United States is bank- 
rolling the operation. 

It is superfluous, but necessary, to point 
out again that we have not learned from 
our military adventure in Vietnam. An 
adventure that has taken the lives of 
more than 50,000 Americans, seriously 
injured tens of thousands more, and cost 
over $100 billion, all to no avail. 

And it was lives and money squandered 
to support military and political leaders 
who show no discernible interest in estab- 
lishing a free society or a democratic 
form of government. 

The recent elections in Vietnam and 
the recent public statements of Cam- 
bodian Prime Minister Lon Nol empha- 
sizes that fact. 
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In an October 16 public address, Lon 
Nol effectively muted its opposition in 
the Cambodian National Assembly by 
turning it into a Constituent Assembly to 
rewrite the country’s constitution. 

Nol attacked his critics and those who 
wrote articles defaming the prestige of 
the Cambodian Army. And then in what 
must have been an embarrassing observa- 
tion for administration apologists, he 
said: 

We now reach the turning point in the 
history of our fatherland as we have to 
choose between the following two paths: 
whether we keep on playing the game of 
fruitless democracy—freedom which will in- 
evitably lead us towards a certain fall, or 
whether we curtail the anarchist democracy 
for the sake of victory. 


We cannot in good conscience continue 
our massive financial involvement in 
Cambodia and the public would not sup- 
port it either if the issue were understood. 
But, unfortunately, our involvement is 
mostly secret and, like Laos, not widely 
discussed or understood. 

Mr. TUNNEY. The Saxbe-Church 
amendment in the bill is not only the 
first essential step we must take toward 
restoring some balance of justice, sanity, 
and peace to the turbulent region of East 
Pakistan, but can also mark the dawn 
of a new era of rationality and good sense 
in U.S. policy toward South Asia. 

The misguided premises of the cold 
war, which gave birth to our post-1954 
policy of providing guns instead of but- 
ter to Pakistan’s impoverished popula- 
tion, on the assumption that such mili- 
tary assistance would bolster all of South 
Asia’s northern perimeter against poten- 
tial Communist assault was an appro- 
priate policy. It was shattered in 1962, 
and again in 1965, and has by now surely 
lost the last shreds of whatever credi- 
bility it may once have possessed. 

Pakistan has never used a single U.S. 
bullet, tank, or plane against any Com- 
munist invader, but instead has turned 
those weapons which we have so lavishly 
provided her against her neighbor India 
in 1965, and, since March of 1971, against 
her own people in East Bengal. The 
American people should no longer abide 
such brashly cynical, unconscionably 
destructive, and totally wasteful use of 
our national resources. 

The United States must stop seeking 
to purchase the friendship of nations in 
Asia, and elsewhere, by military bribery. 
The failure and perversity of our Paki- 
stan policy to date is most glaringly ob- 
vious when we consider how much dam- 
age it has done to our relations with 
India. We have forgotten that India is a 
truly democratic friend of our country: 
and that she has been deeply wounded 
by our military aid to Pakistan, both in 
1965 and throughout the past 7 months. 
India now bears the burden of an esti- 
mated 9 million refugees on her soil, and 
daily confronts Pakistani troops, tanks, 
and guns on her borders, West as well 
as East. It is easy enough, from this dis- 
tance, for our State Department to 
counsel restraint to New Delhi as well 
as to Islamabad. Let us rather first re- 
strain ourselves, by ceasing all further 
shipments of arms of any kind of Paki- 
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stan. Let us exercise such vital restraint 
here and now. 

Let us forthrightly admit that the era 
of Dulles diplomacy is dead, and that 
nations who are militarily with us may 
often be morally and practically against 
us; while others, like India, who prefer 
to walk an independent path, may indeed 
be moving in the same directions as our- 
selves, toward the same goals of peace- 
ful development for all mankind, within 
political structures based on social equity 
as well as freedom, dedicated to the rais- 
ing of living standards, and the lowering 
of human death rates. 

The time has come to rethink our en- 
tire policy in Asia, to reject the false 
security of military alliances that prove 
inadequate when needed and of negative 
value the rest of the time, when they 
serve only to bolster their own dictatorial 
regimes. Let us rather return to the 
fundamental principles that made 
America man’s best hope, and work with 
other great democracies such as India, 
our natural allies, who share our high 
ideals and aspirations for the achieve- 
ment of world peace and prosperity. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, once 
more, we stand to express the opinion of 
the U.S. Senate as to whether this Na- 
tion should support a military govern- 
ment that has demonstrated disdain for 
both the institutions of democracy and 
the rights of individuals. 

And let me say at the outset, the opin- 
ion of the Senate cannot be determined 
by the actions of the Vice President. His 
decision to embrace the military rulers 
of Greece and to laud their accomplish- 
ments violates the traditional respect of 
both the United States and Greece for 
freedom and democracy. 

For the past 4 years, this regime of 
generals has ruled by fiat and turned so 
far from its ancient heritage that it has 
become a pariah in the councils of West- 
ern Europe. 

The Council of Europe has condemned 
the Greek junta for the systematic use 
of torture as a part of its policy to pro- 
hibit political dissent. 

The Common Market Commission has 
denounced the unending political arrests 
and has concluded that there has been no 
evidence in Greece of “a return to normal 
democratic life.” 

Only last month, the North Atlantic 
Assembly, representing the parliaments 
of the Western Alliance, urged Greece “to 
end the political injustice which charac- 
terizes Greece’s internal situation.” 

The current repression in Greece is 
particularly tragic when we recall that 
nation’s historic role as the originator of 
the democratic ideal and when we re- 
member that Greece lost over 20 percent 
of its population in the struggle for free- 
dom during World War II. 

It was in recognition of that history 
that the Foreign Relations Committee 
decided to suspend military and eco- 
nomic assistance to Greece, over the ad- 
ministrations objections. However, the 
committee permitted the President to 
waive that restriction if he determines 
that security requirements demand it, I 
oppose even that discretion being given 
the President after the recent trip by 
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the Vice President. His actions demon- 
strate that this administration finds 
nothing to criticize in the behavior of 
the Greek Government, I find much to 
criticize in that behavior. 

Now the Senator from Alabama has 
proposed that all restrictions on military 
or economic aid to Greece be removed. I 
find that amendment particularly in- 
appropriate when we look at the author- 
itarian and repressive regime that now 
rules Greece. 

We should not continue to send weap- 
ons to a military regime which uses those 
weapons principally against its own 
citizens. 

Our indifference to the denial of po- 
litical liberty to the people of Greece is 
neither in our national interest nor in 
the interest of freedom and justice 
throughout the world. 

It is time for this Nation to turn away 
from the security of traditional habits 
and attitudes and accept the challenge 
of leadership by bringing our actions into 
accord with our ideas. I urge the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, as I urge the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to use our in- 
fluence for the cause of freedom in 
Greece. The clearest expression of that 
influence would be a refusal to send to 
Greece the weapons that the junta de- 
mands, weapons that could be used to 
deny political freedom to the people of 
Greece. Let us act because it is the right 
thing to do; let us act because it is in the 
interest of freedom, and let us act be- 
cause it is unconsciousable to remain si- 
lent in the face of political repression. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
bill contains funds for continuing the 
war in Indochina. 

In its present form, it includes about 
$341 million dollars in aid to Cambodia, 
our latest client state in the war that we 
hear is winding down. 

The bill contains funding for military 
aid programs in Laos, Thailand, and 
South Vietnam after July 1 of 1972. 

Although it also contains the Mans- 
field amendment, there is no provision in 
the bill for cutting off the funds which 
support the war. 

Furthermore, this bill contains at least 
$1.7 billion in military and military re- 
lated aid. 

The trend that this suggests disturbs 
me deeply. As the distinguished chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
has pointed out, in the past year, besides 
the mammoth aid program instituted in 
Cambodia, the executive branch has re- 
versed a longstanding ban on arms to 
Indonesia, doubled our aid to Korea, and 
waived the congressional ceiling on arms 
to Africa and Latin America. 

Furthermore, as a result of action on 
the floor, the regime in Greece now 
qualifies as a recipient of our military 
aid. 

I trust that the “Nixon doctrine” 
means something other than supplying 
the American arms and the money, 
rather than the American lives, for the 
regimes we want to survive. 

I am most deeply disturbed by the 
thought that we are relying more on 
military hardware given to other coun- 
tries as a primary means for pursuing 
our foreign policy objectives and work- 
ing for some kind of peace in the world. 
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Further, it is the moral insensitivity of 
this approach that I cannot accept. It 
is suggested that our hardware, our am- 
munition, our planes, our bombs, and our 
ships can all be used as long as it is not 
our men—but rather theirs—that will 
have to sacrifice their lives. Thus, I 
question the increased degree that we are 
using military aid as an instrument of 
our policy, and cannot support the 
amount of funds in this bill that au- 
thorizes that military aid. 

The Foreign Relations Committee has 
done a superb job in its efforts on the 
Foreign Assistance bill. Their hearings, 
and the measures they have written into 
the bill have been significant steps in be- 
ginning to reassert simple, reasonable 
congressional controls and checks on the 
executive branch’s use of foreign aid 
funds. 

But in its present form, authorizing 
massive amounts of military aid and not 
bringing a halt to the funds spent in 
Indochina, I cannot support the bill. 
Therefore, I shall yote against the For- 
eign Assistant Act. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr, President, in view 
of the vigorous complaints py some 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations against the Committee on Ap- 
propriations during the past 2 years on 
the charge of invasion of committee ju- 
risdiction, I note with interest the current 
invasion by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations into the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

In this bill, the invading section is 514 
(d) under which the foreign currency 
generated under section 514 would be 
available for expenditure without any 
further action by the Appropriations 
Committee of the Congress. 

On its face, subsection (d) is an at- 
tempt to oust the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of their jurisdiction and to by- 
pass the appropriations process. 

In effect, subsection (d) authorizes 
backdoor financing of the foreign cur- 
rencies cost of all Government opera- 
tions overseas, particularly, internation- 
al educational and cultural exchange ac- 
tivities, without further review by the 
Congress of the need for such expendi- 
tures. 

Apparently, Mr. President, it depends 
on who wears the shoe as to the discom- 
forting fit. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, only 
the most drastic of circumstances would 
force me to vote against a foreign aid 
authorization bill. Yet that is exactly the 
situation we currently face. 

In the past 3 days, the country has 
watched the tragic spectacle of the US. 
Senate emasculating the premises upon 
which every constructive development 
policy in this country has been founded. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee after weeks of hearings and care- 
ful consideration, submitted to the Sen- 
ate a comprehensive and constructive 
foreign aid bill. It no longer resembles 
anything which could be called con- 
structive. It is now merely a vehicle for 
the most antiquated, unrealistic and un- 
tenable positions. 

The Senate yesterday deleted a pro- 
vision of the bill which would have re- 
pealed the 1955 Formosa resolution. That 
resolution allows the President to employ 
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unilaterally the Armed Forces of the 
United States to protect Taiwan and the 
Pescadores and, in connection therewith, 
the offshore islands referred to in the 
Formosa resolution. The repeal of the 
Formosa resolution would not have af- 
fected the validity of the Mutual Defense 
Treaty of 1954 between the United States 
and the Republic of China. 

Under that treaty, however, any action 
by the United States in the event of an 
armed attack directed against Taiwan or 
the Pescadores must be taken in accord- 
ance with our constitutional processes. 

So, the Senate determined that our 
constitutional processes were insufficient. 
Even after Vietnam, the U.S. Senate 
yesterday determined that the Presi- 
dent—on his own—can intervene again 
in the Far East. By 1971, we should know 
that that result is intolerable. 

After the Senate told the President 
that he could ignore the Constitution in 
Taiwan, it then eliminated the Cooper- 
Church amendment and accordingly, re- 
fused to affirm the statement that “it is 
the sense of the Congress that it should 
be the policy of the United States to pro- 
vide for the expeditious withdrawal from 
Indochina of all U.S. Armed Forces.” 

The Senate also refused to restrict to 
withdrawal purposes those funds which 
we have authorized for use by our Armed 
Forces in Indochina, except for actions 
necessary to protect these forces against 
eminent danger as they are withdrawn. 

Just to be sure that no one had any 
doubts as to its mood, the Senate also: 
first, sliced by 50 percent for each of the 
fiscal years 1972 and 1973 the authoriza- 
tions for American supported schools and 
hospitals abroad; second, urged the 
President to restrict the percentage con- 
tributions which the United States could 
make to the United Nations; third, re- 
fused to provide $200 million for the 
relief of East Pakistani refugees who are 
starving in India, while at the same 
time; fourth, raised the ceiling on funds 
to Cambodia by close to 40 percent; fifth, 
slashed $160 million in loans to develop- 
ing nations, none of which was slated 
for military assistance; sixth, cut the 
loan development fund in half; and 
seventh, restored military assistance to 
Greece. 

Mr. President, this body has taken the 
guts out of this bill. It has eliminated the 
policies of the 1970’s and inserted instead 
outdated policies of the 1940’s and 1950’s 

I cannot support the bill in this form. 
I wish that I could, Mr. President, be- 
cause I believe in constructive foreign 
assistance. 

I believe that developing countries de- 
serve and require our assistance. I be- 
lieve that free societies and societies that 
are struggling to become free should be 
assisted—economically and socially. I 
believe that our Nation must lend an eco- 
nomic hand in the quest for democracy 
and development. 

But this bill does not do that. This bill 
continues to provide military aid where 
it should not be provided. It refuses to 
provide economic assistance where it is 
desperately needed. It reverses and mis- 
places our priorities. 

Mr. President, some of the countries 
who are assisted in this bill must receive 
our aid. Israel, for example, and India, 
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and the developing countries of Africa 
and Latin America require economic and 
technical assistance. I believe that sepa- 
rate legislation must, therefore, be en- 
acted in order to provide that assist- 
ance. I shall support that legislation. 

But I cannot lend my support to this 
emasculated bill which passes itself off 
as foreign aid. I cannot ignore all of the 
lessons of our tragic experience in Indo- 
china. And I cannot, in this week of 
frenzy because of a hasty and ill-consid- 
ered United Nations decision, allow that 
mistake to overshadow all of the con- 
structive purposes our aid program can 
serve. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I must vote 
“no” on the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1971, as amended on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

As I state my position, Mr. President, I 
assume that if this bill is defeated, a con- 
tinuing resolution will be passed to main- 
tain ongoing foreign aid programs. This 
will give the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee a chance to rework and improve the 
foreign assistance bili. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, the foreign 
assistance authorization bill now before 
this body is another episode in the con- 
tinuing story of misguided American 
efforts to aid the peoples of the world. 
Although an increasing number of our 
colleagues has begun to recognize the 
futility of our efforts, the Congress seems 
determined to toss American resources 
to the wind. 

Foreign assistance has always been 
viewed as the best means of fulfilling the 
obligations which a wealthy nation owes 
to its less fortunate neighbors. It is a 
humanitarian ideal, and certainly a com- 
mendable one. Too often, however, our 
aid is diverted, misappropriated, and 
otherwise disposed in manners contrary 
to its purpose. Sometimes this fate is 
unavoidable; but more often it is due to 
our failure to insure the proper appli- 
cations of the aid, and the desire of 
foreign governments to convert this aid 
to their own malicious and deplorable 
activities. Until these abuses cease, our 
foreign assistance programs are doomed 
to be ineffective and wasteful. 

Foreign aid is designed to promote the 
health and welfare of foreign peoples, 
whose countries do not possess adequate 
resources to provide a decent standard 
of living for those people. When that 
goal is also the goal of the government 
officials, our assistance can be most ben- 
eficial. When, however, the interests of 
those governments become separated 
from the interests of their people, our 
aid serves only to strengthen the tyr- 
annies which our way of life holds so 
abhorrent. In East Pakistan, our efforts 
to feed a starving people served only to 
provide energy for an oppressive military 
regime. In many other areas of the world, 
our “aid for peace” has become “arms 
for war.” If we do not desire a world in 
which governments control their people 
rather than serve them, we must dras- 
tically alter the course which our foreign 
assistance programs have taken. We must 
place the governments of the world on 
notice that the United States will not 
support the welfare of governments, for 
governments are merely threads in the 
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fabric of a people. It is the welfare of 
man, not his institutions, that should be 
the object of our efforts. 

Mr. President, the proposal before us 
does nothing to remedy this shameful 
situation; for that reason, I shall cast my 
vote in opposition to the measure. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 21 I submitted to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations some supplemental 
views on the foreign aid authorization 
bill, and these were printed in the com- 
mittee report. Since these views cover 
my principal concerns over the pending 
legislation, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD: 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF SENATOR SPONG 


I voted against reporting the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1971 favorably. I believe it 
should have been reported without recom- 
mendation. My vote against reporting the 
bill favorably was cast with reluctance, be- 
cause while there are authorizations and ap- 
proaches to which I object, there is much in 
the bill I support. 

These supplemental views are, therefore, 
filed as a protest, a general protest against 
the entire approach to foreign aid and a 
specific protest against three aspects of the 
foreign aid authorization process which have 
presented particular problems this year. First, 
I am opposed to the consideration of se- 
curity assistance, i.e., military assistance, 
foreign military sales and economic support- 
ing assistance, in the same legislation in 
which economic and development assistance 
is considered. These two general categories 
of foreign spending have different goals and 
objectives and should be separated. Further- 
more, almost two-thirds of the Administra- 
tion’s request in this legislation was for 
military and security assistance rather than 
for economic and development assistance, a 
factor which should be more fully evident 
but which is obscured when the two are 
considered together. Secondly, I am opposed 
to increased authorizations at a time when 
the United States must combat inflation and 
make new moves to re-secure the dollar and 
when there are so many pressing domestic 
needs. I am aware that the previous au- 
thorization bill was one of the lowest in the 
history of the foreign aid program and that 
argument can be made for increases, but I 
believe our economic situation dictates that 
we restrict government spending at this 
time. Thirdly, I am opposed to trying to 
draft foreign aid legislation on the basis of 
the limited information which has been 
available to the Committee. This problem 
has been documented in a report prepared by 
the General Accounting Office and issued on 
September 20, and it has received widespread 
press coverage during recent months. It 
should be obvious that it borders on the im- 
possible to draft good legislation without 
the pertinent background material and that 
it is unreasonable to expect a Congressional 
committee to authorize expenditure of the 
American taxpayers’ money without ade- 
quate information. 

Consequently, I am hopeful that these 
supplemental views will contribute in some 
small way to achieving a new approach to 
foreign aid. 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I believe 
it important to observe that the Senate 


Foreign Relations Committee completed 
action on H.R. 9910 prior to the vote 


Monday night at the United Nations. 


Consequently, my opposition to the bill 
does not derive from those activities, de- 
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spite my belief that the United Nations 
acted unwisely on the China question. 

Furthermore, my opposition to the bill 
does not relate to the elimination of a 
policy statement on Southeast Asia. I 
have always had great sympathy for the 
President on the difficult matters related 
to Southeast Asia and applaud his ef- 
forts at disengagement. At the same 
time, I believe that the war power is a 
shared power, that both the executive 
and legislative branches of Government 
have responsibilities in this area. That is 
why I support war powers legislation. 
That is why I have supported the Mans- 
field and Church-Cooper amendments. I 
view these amendments as an exercise of 
co-operative responsibility for ending 
American participation in the hostilities 
in Indochina while assuring protection 
of our troops during the period of dis- 
engagement. 

The formation of war policies, from 
this period on, must, of necessity, involve 
mutual and cooperative efforts on the 
part of the legislative and executive 
branches. And, I perceive the Mansfield 
and Church-Cooper amendments as sim- 
ply that. 

Finally, in voting against this legisla- 
tion, Iam not advocating a move toward 
the dangerous policy of isolationism. I 
have consistently supported our commit- 
ment to NATO and sought to see that 
our Nation maintains the necessary de- 
fense posture. I voted recently for U.S. 
contributions to the multinational] Asian 
Development Bank, Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank and International De- 
velopment Association. Even during con- 
sideration of this bill, I have opposed 
certain attempts to restrict develop- 
ment and nonmilitary aid. On the other 
hand, our Nation canno* and should not 
be the world’s policeman or the world’s 
sugar daddy. As a result we must seek a 
balance in which we shoulder our share 
of world responsibility without overcom- 
mitting and overextending ourselves. In 
view of our Nation’s economic difficulties 
at home and abroad, however, I do not 
believe that the bill as it now stands 
should be passed, for I believe that it 
proposes to do more than we should and 
more than we need to in order to carry 
out our responsibilities. 

FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971 MUST BE 
BASED UPON WORLD REALITIES AS THEY EXIST 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the judgment which we are 
called upon to make with respect to the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1971 must be 
based upon world realities as they exist, 
not upon any outmoded concepts, not 
upon any wishful thinking about the 
effectiveness of our foreign aid program 
in recent years. 

I was struck by the candor in the com- 
mittee report on this bill. 

There is—general agreement among mem- 
bers of the committee that the aid program 
as constituted must be drastically altered 
and reshaped—For the last several years 
Congress has allowed it to continue more 
by sufferance—than through true support. 
In view of the dearth of enthusiasm for the 
existing program, the government’s fiscal 
crisis, and the state of our economy and 
our society, it is remarkable that there is 
a foreign aid bill at all this year. 
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This disillusioned, but realistic, view 
certainly does nothing to win my sup- 
port for the program, and I shall vote 
against the bill. 

If there were any lingering miscon- 
ceptions about the wisdom and value of 
much of our foreign aid efforts, the ac- 
tion of U.S. “friends” during the past 
week should dispell them once and for 
all. 

I do not say that this bill should be 
opposed or defeated in any spirit of 
retribution for U.S. setbacks in the U.N., 
for I oppose our foreign aid mish-mash 
before these recent events occurred. 

What I do say is that these diplomatic 
setbacks ought to open our eyes to the 
general failure of our foreign aid pro- 
grams to attain objectives in recent 
years beneficial to our own best interests. 

The American people have tradition- 
ally been generous to other peoples in 
times of distress and disaster. It is one 
thing to help suffering people such as 
the Pakistani refugees—and we should 
do that. But it is something else again to 
provide American resources to help na- 
tions which are not suffering such dis- 
tress and which may, in fact, be well off 
economically and pursuing ends inimical 
to our own. 

The first duty of the Congress is to the 
American people. There can be no ques- 
tion about what we have done for other 
nations in the period since the end of 
World War II. History has never re- 
corded a greater concern on the part of 
one nation to see that other nations less 
fortunate were given a helping hand. 
The total of U.S. foreign aid since World 
War II is now near the $140 billion mark. 
But the altruistic aims which prompted 
this spending in behalf of others have 
not always had good results to us, and 
the time has long since passed for deci- 
sions affecting the future of the program 
to be based on what is best for our own 
country. 

We simply cannot afford, with so many 
of our own people out of work and with 
our own economic future hanging in the 
balance, to continue to pour out more 
than $3 billion a year in a worldwide 
giveaway. It is time to quit temporizing 
and bring this illogical squandering of 
U.S. resources to a halt. Both the 
changing world situation and the uncer- 
tainty of our own domestic situation in- 
dicate to me the utter folly of continuing 
our foreign aid program on anything like 
the present basis. 

I am constrained to say that our for- 
eign-aid program has actually contrib- 
uted to our own economic difficulties. We 
have lavishly poured funds into projects 
in foreign lands while withholding funds 
from urgently needed projects at home— 
funds which could have provided the 
stimulant to make our economy soar. 
And our largess has strengthened those 
abroad who now compete with us. 

Seldom has one nation done so much 
for so many and received so little in re- 
turn. Our tradition of generosity has 
clouded our vision, and now the day of 
reckoning has come. 

I do not see a vote against this bill as 
in any way a vote for repudiation of 
American commitments, promised or im- 
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plied. I see it instead, as recognition of 
the fact that we have reached a point of 
diminishing returns in what we have 
sought to do abroad. I see it as recog- 
nition of the fact that programs do out- 
live their usefulness. A vote against $3 
billion more for foreign aid means to me 
a vote for a return to hard-headed Yan- 
kee realism where America’s interests are 
concerned—a realism that has almost 
been lost in the fuzzy thinking which 
has, too long, kept this program alive. 

Human nature operates in the foreign- 
aid program just as it operates in wel- 
fare programs. As long as the Govern- 
ment gives money away there will be 
those who will eagerly take it. 

We have an obligation to help those 
who cannot help themselves, of course. 
We should be generous to those in real 
distress at home and abroad. 

But the United States has no obliga- 


* tion that I know of to help any and all 


nations regardless of their attitude 
toward us. It is distressing to me to know 
that this bill proposes the authorization 
of more than two-thirds of its $3.2 bil- 
lion total for 58 nations which abstained 
or voted to expel Tiawan from the United 
Nations and to bring Communist China 
in. 

I repeat that my vote against this bill 
will not be in retaliation for any recent 
action of any nation. But I think it be- 
hooves us to act upon this measure with 
a clear knowledge of whom we propose 
to help and why. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
committee amendment as amended and 
the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 9910) was read the third 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, shall it pass? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their time on the bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the Senator from California (Mr. 
Tunney). If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “‘yea.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. NELSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
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HUMPHREY). If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SCOTT (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Cotron). If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr, SPARKMAN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the senior Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, ELLENDER). If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. METCALF (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
live pair with the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GAMBRELL). If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr. ELLENDER), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. GaMBRELL), the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. Gravet), the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS) , 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Lone), the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) , the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. Monpate), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), the 
Senator from California (Mr. Tunney), 
and the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WILLIAMS) are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. MONDALE), is paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Hor- 
LINGS). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from South Carolina would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee) is paired with the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota would vote 
“nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), and the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) would each vote 
“yea”, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New York (Mr. BUCKLEY), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Cotton), the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper), the Senators from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Curtis and Mr. Hruska), 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. Gotp- 
WATER), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
MILLER), and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. TowER) are necessarily absent. 

‘The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) is absent on official business. 
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The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
Hruska), and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) would each vote “nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York (Mr. BucKLEY) would vote 
“yea,” 

The pair of the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Corron) has been 
previously announced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper) is paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND), If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from South Carolina would 
vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 27, 
nays 41, as follows: 


[No. 284 Leg.] 


Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
Montoya 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—5 
Kennedy, for. 
Nelson, against. 
Scott, for. 
Sparkman, for. 
Metcalf, for. 
NOT VOTING—27 
McGovern 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. On this vote, the yeas are 27, and 
the nays are 41. The bill is not passed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, an 
event of unusual occurrence has just 
taken place in the Senate this evening. 

What the Senate in its wisdom has 
done has been possibly, to mark the end 
of the foreign aid program as it has been 
enunciated since the period following the 
Second World War, beginning primarily 
with the Marshall plan in 1948 and ex- 
tending down to the present. 

During that period, in the President’s 
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own words as he addressed the Nation in 
mid-August on the economic situation 
which confronted this Nation, I believe 
he used the figure that we had spent, in 
the postwar period in the area of foreign 
aid, $143 billion. 

Now we all know, of course, that there 
are a certain number of millions of dol- 
lars still in the foreign aid pipeline, so 
that the program itself will not die sud- 
denly but very likely will die a linger- 
ing death. 

That is the reality which confronts the 
Congress today because there is no bill to 
go to conference. 

Senators have expressed their opinions 
as they saw fit and as they have done 
down through the years. Some have put 
in amendments of their own liking and 
got them accepted, and then voted 
against the bill. Others have done like- 
wise. 

So, the day of judgment is at hand. 

I would hope, Mr. President, that there 
would be no continuing resolution seek- 
ing to continue the foreign aid program. 
As we all know, the continuing resolution 
now in effect covering appropriations ex- 
pires on November 15. 

What the Senate has done, I think, is 
to issue a clear signal, separate and apart 
from what occurred at the United Na- 
tions on Monday evening last, that it is 
time to put into operation—if there is 
going to be any foreign aid program—a 
new foreign aid concept which will take 
the burden off the shoulders of this Na- 
tion, which will distribute it more 
equally, which will do away with the 
grab bag and the gift gimmick which has 
become all too prevalent. This new pro- 
gram must stand on its own two feet and 
not be subject to the whims of various 
Senators and individual Senators or vari- 
ous groups or individual or various 
countries. 

So, I say in all seriousness that after 
$143 billion, this may well mark the end 
of the foreign aid program which this 
Government has undertaken since the 
end of the Second World War, and per- 
haps it is part of the changing situation 
which is becoming so evident throughout 
the world. 

In the early years of the 1970's, per- 
haps it is the time to develop new ideas, 
to get away from old ones, and get away 
from practices which no longer seem to 
serve the interest of this people, either 
domestically or in its relation with 
others. 

So, may I say that this is a moment of 
consequence and that I would express the 
hope that if there is a continuing resolu- 
tion on appropriations which has not yet 
been attended to, that the foreign aid 
appropriation will be an exception. 

I would point out that if it is not an 
exception, it is subject to debate. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
point out that I have taken the time of 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
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there is $4.7 billion in the foreign aid 
pipeline. I hope that will be considered 
when the continuing resolution comes up. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, during the 
25 fiscal years antedating June 30, 1971, 
the United States scattered $138.4 bil- 
lion among 127 foreign nations in vari- 
ous foreign aid assistance programs. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order in the Sen- 
ate? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Will the Senate please be in order? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
Isay that the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina has gone out of his way 
to accommodate himself to the Senate 
and the very least he deserves is our 
attention. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair will attempt to keep 
order. The Senate will be in order. The 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, during the 
25 fiscal year antedating June 30, 1971, 
the United States scattered $138.4 bil- 
lion among 127 foreign nations in vari- 
ous foreign aid assistance programs. 

Virtually the entire disbursement rep- 
resented deficit spending and now re- 
quires additional expenditures for inter- 
est on the amount expended. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived a statement from the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee that han- 
dies foreign aid in the House, Repre- 
sentative Passman, who has worked dili- 
gently in this vineyard. 

He pointed out that since the end of 
World War II, in principal and interest— 
and we had to first borrow money from 
our American people before we could dis- 
burse it—we have paid interest on the 
borrowed money in the amount of $212 
billion according to Representative Pass- 
MAN. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Georgia for his con- 
tribution. 

Prior to the defeat of the bill, the pol- 
icy makers of the Federal Government in 
the foreign area were demanding that 
Congress appropriate an additional $13.5 
billion for foreign aid assistance for fiscal 
year 1972, notwithstanding the fact that 
unexpended balances of $24.5 billion from 
prior appropriations are still available 
for these purposes, and notwithstanding 
the fact that the national debt of the 
United States exceeds the combined na- 
tional debt of all other nations on the 
earth by $109 billion. 

If an individual were to borrow money 
for the purpose of giving it away, his 
family and friends would institute an 
inquisition in lunacy and procure the ap- 
pointment of a guardian to govern his 
affairs. 

The Senator from North Carolina, who 
has been opposing this very foolish and 
frustrating policy for many years, re- 
joices in the fact that at long last the 
Senate has stated that no longer, so far 
as foreign aid is concerned, should the 
United States imitate the example of a 
demented fool and borrow money for the 
purpose of giving it away. 
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I hope that some day the Federal Gov- 
ernment will learn the truth which Po- 
lonius proclaimed in Hamlet: “Loan oft 
loses both itself and friend.” 

I think this is a very sane action which 
the Senate has taken, because the Fed- 
eral Government is going to take the 
deepest dive into the sea of financial re- 
sponsibility that it has ever taken. 

The Senator from Georgia indicated a 
while ago that the distinguished Repre- 
sentative from Louisiana, Representative 
PassMan, has been a profound student of 
the fiscal policies of the United States in 
the field of foreign aid. 

I hold in my hand a statement he made 
to the American taxpayers on July 1, 
1971, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

To THE AMERICAN TAXPAYER 


The attached fact sheets should have your 
close scrutiny. Our government is continuing 
to dissipate your resources and wealth in 
foreign nations all over the world. This un- 
conscionable practice is destroying our world 
markets, destroying the value of the Ameri- 
can dollar and placing an unbearable public 
debt upon the shoulders of unborn genera- 
tions, This practice of giving away your 
wealth is creating inflation and reducing the 
purchasing power of your dollar which is the 
equivalent of confiscating your savings. I 
must speak out again and say forthrightly 
that the good claimed for this program is not 
supported by facts. 

Our fiscal irresponsibility is so obvious that 
many foreign nations are again demanding 
our diminishing gold for the surplus dollars 
they hold, thus further depleting our limited 
gold stocks. In some countries, businesses will 
accept dollars only at a discount. This un- 
controlled dissipation of our wealth is pricing 
us out of world markets. We may well finish 
this year with a true trade deficit of a billion 
dollars. 

There are approximately Fifty Billion U.S. 
Dollars floating around in foreign countries. 
We do not have the gold to redeem these 
dollars, so they are surplus to the needs of 
foreign nations for commerce. Do not blame 
the present Administration for this un- 
believable situation because it has been 
building up for 25 years. The habit of giving 
away our wealth is so ingrained in the minds 
of the bureaucrats who give away this money 
that they cannot overcome the addiction. So, 
those of us who know the facts must now 
spread this news throughout the nation and 
plead for support so as to bring this out- 
landish, wasteful, ever-growing addiction 
under control, or else someday surely regret 
our neglect. 

The attached sheets establish beyond any 
doubt that this program could be termed 
frustrating, fanatical, frightening and foolish. 
I am going to expose the wastefulness of this 
program to the Nation even if it requires 
substantial use of my personal resources, 
This is an obligation I owe to the American 
people. 

May I explain the attached fact sheets 
briefly before you read them: 

(1) New budget requests for additional 
authorizations and/or appropriations for 
foreign assistance, fiscal year 1972, covering 
loans, grants and credits—thirteen billion, 
five hundred twenty-eight million, six hun- 
dred twenty-eight thousand dollars. 

(2) Unexpended balances in pipeline from 
prior years—twenty-four billion, five hun- 
dred sixty-seven million, fifty-five thousand 
dollars, including appropriated funds and 
borrowing authority. 

(3) If all new requests are approved by 
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the Congress, the grand total funds avail- 
able, new and from prior years, will amount 
to thirty-eight billion, nine hundred fifty- 
six million, eight hundred and thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 

(4) Net cost of the foreign assistance pro- 
gram (1946-71) including interest on what 
we haye borrowed to give away, amounts to 
two hundred twelve billion, eight hundred 
eighty million dollars. Many billions of the 
dollars we pay out in interest on what we 
have borrowed to give away go to foreign 
nations and foreign nationals. 

(5) During this world-wide spending spree, 
our gold holdings have been reduced from 
twenty-two billion, eight hundred seventy- 
nine million dollars to ten billion, seven hun- 
dred thirty-two million dollars. 

(6) Since the inception of the world-wide 
spending spree, short-term dollar claims 
against the United States (due now) have 
increased from eight billion, six hundred 
forty-five million dollars to forty-one billion, 
six hundred sixty-six million dollars, plus 
other United States indebtedness abroad 
which amounts to twelve billion dollars. If 
we should be called upon to pay off these 
short-term IOU’s, we could not meet the 
demand. 

(7) Our balance-of-payments situation, 
since this world-wide spending spree started, 
has placed our fiscal affairs in a grave po- 
sition. We have paid to foreign nations forty- 
eight billion, eight hundred nineteen mil- 
lion dollars more than they have paid to 
us. This situation will continue to worsen 
until we bring the Aid program under con- 
trol. As you know, this is what has created 
such a tremendous dollar surplus in the 
hands of foreign nations and nationals. 

(8) The freewheeling spending program 
covering the face of the earth has helped 
push the U. S. Public debt to a figure eighty- 
seven billion dollars above the combined 
public debt of all the other nations of the 
world. 

(9) Can it be denied that our country has 
substituted dollars for a sound foreign pol- 
icy, aid for trade, appeasement for firmness? 
We have become so addicted to this formula 
that it is no longer even suggested that it 
be stopped. Only the American taxpayers 
have the power to stop it. 

(10) Until this Administration came into 
power, we had been borrowing money from 
the American people to pay for commodities 
and services which were given free to for- 
eign nations, and then borrowing dollars 
from foreign nations in order to make our 
balance-of-payments situation look better 
than it was. 

(11) In the main, the foreign aid pro- 
gram is administered by patriotic Americans, 
but they are almost completely without 
banking and business experience. It has 
been established that it is the fourth and 
fifth echelon bureaucrats who are involv- 
ing us in these foreign entanglements. Dur- 
ing 1972 alone, some portion of the aid pro- 
gram will be operating in 98 nations of the 
world, with 54,599 individuals on the pay- 
roll. This includes U.S. personnel, foreign 
personnel and participants. There are now 
4,416 projects and subprojects scattered all 
over the world. While many similar projects 
in America cannot go forward because of 
lack of funds, not a single foreign aid proj- 
ect has ever been stopped or slowed down 
for lack of funds. 

Please analyze the attached sheets. They 
convey a significant message. A careful 
scrutiny may prompt the overburdened 
American taxpayer to take the necessary 
steps to bring this world-wide free spending 
program under control. Bureaucratic esti- 
mates are sọ unrealistic and unconvincing 
that the Congress has been able to reduce 
the budget requests by twelve billion, three 
hundred forty-three million dollars in six- 
teen years. The total reduction was limited 
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to this amount because of the selfish inter- 
ests of thousands of lobbyists and the scares 
peddied by bureaucratic personnel. Yet even 
after the reductions, the foreign aid program 
was still greatly overfunded. 

Aid should be limited to agencies such as 
the Export-Import Bank with the disguised 
credit and grant portion being curtailed and 
eliminated at the quickest possible date. We 
should make sure that any aid extended is 
on a loan basis with reasonable maturity 
dates and at the same rate of interest we 
have to pay on the money we borrow to lend. 

With my knowledge of this program, if 
I did not furnish the facts as I have in this 
report, I would be derelict in my obligation 
to the American people. I shall do my part 
to awaken the American people to this sad 
state of affairs. I hope that I may have the 
support of the Congress in my efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Orro E. PASSMAN, 
Chairman, Foreign Operations Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


July 1, 1971, new requests for authorization 
and/or appropriation for foreign aid and 
assistance—Fiscal year 1972 

[In thousands] 

Foreign Assistance Act (includ- 
ing military assistance) 

Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation (OPIC) 

Inter - American Development 
Bank 

Inter - American Development 
Bank (supplemental) 

International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 
(supplemental) 

International Development Asso- 
ciation 

Asian Development Bank 

Asian Development Bank (sup- 
plemental) 

Expanded multilateral assist- 


$3, 313, 000 
25, 000 
500, 000 


486, 760 


246, 100 


320, 000 
40, 000 


60, 000 


35, 000 
Receipts and recoveries from pre- 
vious programs 
Military assistance (in defense 
budget) 
International 
quarters 
Economic assistance (in defense 
budget) 
MAAG’s, missions and milgroups 
Permanent military construc- 
tion—Foreign nations 
Export-Import Bank, long-term 


370, 310 
2, 250, 800 
74, 400 


90, 900 
262, 600 


106, 000 

2, 445, 000 
1, 195, 639 
82, 200 


4, 450 
8, 650 


Peace Corps 

Ryukyu Islands 

Migrants and refugees 

Public Law 480 (agricultural 
commodities) 

Contributions to international 
organizations 

Education (Foreign and other 
students) 

Trust Territories of the Pacific... 

Latin American Highway (Dar- 


1, 320, 400 
160, 680 


51, 000 
59, 739 


20, 000 


Total new requests, for- 
eign aid and assistance, 


fiscal year 1972 13, 528, 628 


July 1, 1971, unexpended balance for foreign 
aid and assistance in pipeline from prior 
years for appropriation and authorization 


[In thousands] 
Foreign Assistance Act (including 
military assistance) 
Export-Import Bank, uncommit- 
ted borrowing authority. 
Export-Import Bank, long-term 


$4, 403, 985 


2, 937, 800 
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[in thousands] 


Export-Import Bank, regular op- 

erations $624, 600 
Export-Import Bank, export ex- 

pansion program. 295, 000 
Inter-American 

Bank 2, 304, 051 
International Bank for Recon- 

struction and Development... 5,715, 000 
International Development As- 

sociation 460, 000 
Asian Development Bank 150, 000 
Foreign military credit sales pro- 

gram 290, 000 
MAAG’s missions and milgroups_ 10, 000 
Military assistance (in Defense 

budget) 945, 000 
International military headquar- 

ters 18, 000 
Economic assistance (in Defense 

budget) 15, 000 
Permanent military construction 

overseas 210, 000 
Overseas Private Investment Cor- 

poration (OPIC) 203, 538 
Public Law 480 (agricultural 

commodities) 664, 439 
Peace Corps. 24, 077 
Contributions to international 

organizations 5, 808 
Education exchange 28, 397 
Ryukyu Islands 1,740 
Migrants and refugees 2, 264 
Inter-American Highway 6, 100 
Trust Territories of the Pacific 

Islands 


24, 567, 055 


July 1, 1971, total net foreign assistance to 
127 nations of the world, fiscal years 1946 
through 1971, the five f formula: frustrat- 
ing, fanatical, frightening, foolish, and 
factual 

[In thousands] 


Afghanistan 
Albania 


Argentina ..- 
Australia —-- 


Belgium-Luxembourg 
Bolivia 


China, Republic of. = 
Colombia 1, 119, 400 
Congo (B) 4,000 
Congo (K) 456, 000 
Costa Rica. 188, 200 
43, 700 
22, 400 
189, 500 
12, 900 


Ethiopia 
Finland 


Germany and Berlin.. 3, 652, 400 
Greece 3, 681,900 
355, 300 


Indochina 
Indonesia 


Uruguay 


Venezuela . 


5, 528, 500 
80, 000 
92, 400 

3, 419, 900 


73, 400 

1, 592, 400 
17, 300 

49, 700 
699, 400 
5, 640, 500 
42, 500 
759, 900 
7, 209, 100 
186, 400 
18, 500 
184, 900 
317, 600 
15, 213, 700 
2, 500 

45, 300 

2, 515, 600 
6, 100 

31, 800 
5,900 

14, 000 
1,500 

9, 200 

8, 900 

44, 700 
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Papua and New Guinea 

Ryukyu Islands 

Trust Territory of the Pacific... 

CENTO 

W/W Regional -- 15,907,600 


Total net disbursements 
to foreign nations, 
1946-71 138, 446, 200 


Total net interest paid on 
what we have borrowed 
to give away, 1946-71.. 74, 434, 597 


Grand total, cost of for- 
eign assistance, 1946 
through 1971 212, 880, 797 


(Of the 3% billion people of the world, 
all but 36 million have received aid from 
the United States.) 


Gold holdings, July 1, 1971 
[In thousands] 
Gold holdings, United States, 
$22, 879, 000 
Gold holdings, United States, 
Dec. 31, 1970 
Gold holdings, other countries 
of the world, Dec. 31, 1950... 10,935, 000 
Gold holdings, other countries 
of the world Dec. 31, 1970.... 26, 108, 000 
FOREIGN SHORT-TERM DOLLAR CLAIMS 
AGAINST UNITED STATES 
Short-term dollar claims against 
United States, Dec. 31, 1950.. 8, 645, 000 
Short-term dollar claims t 
United States, Dec. 31, 1970.. 41, 666, 000 


U.S. BALANCE OF PAYMENT 


10, 732, 000 


— 2, 200, 000 
—2, 660, 000 
—3, 006, 000 
— 1, 306, 000 
— 2, 077, 000 
—3, 650, 000 

+93, 000 
—7, 208. ono 
— 4,715, 000 


1969 net deficit.. 
1970 net deficit. 


Net U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit (21 yrs.) 
1950 through 1970... —48, 819, 000 


GROSS PUBLIC DEBTS 
Public debt, United States, De- 
cember 31, 1970 
Public debt, all other nations 
of the world (est.), December 
31, 1970 304, 160, 241 


391, 626, 290 


Public debt, United States 
exceeds combined public debt 
of all other nations of the 
world by 87, 466, 049 


The above statistics cover (1) Gold Hold- 
ings, (2) Short-term Dollar Claims against 
United States, (3) United States Balance-of- 
Payments Positions, 21 years, (4) Public 
Debt of the United States, (5) Public Debt 
of all other nations of the world, and (6) 
Amount by which our public debt exceeds 
combined public debt of all other nations of 
the world. These statistics should be of in- 
terest to every American, conservative or 
liberal. 
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MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM (FOREIGN AID)—ANALYSIS ON CONGRESSIONAL ACTION, 16-YEAR PERIOD, 1956-71 INCLUSIVE 


Fiscal year Budget estimate Appropriation 


$2, 703, 341, 750 
, 766, 570, 000 


g 
828 


S5828 


gs 


233838882 


3 
2 
3, 
3, 
3, 
3 
3 
3 


be be Ld 
SEDD 


w 
N 
an 


0, 900, 000 
—1, 032, 400, 000 
—1) 525, 325, 000 


Percentage 
below budget 
estimate 


Reduction below 


estimate Fiscal year 


Budget estimate 


Percentage 
below budget 
estimate 


Reduction below 


Appropriation estimate 


3, 516, 700, 000 
3, 459, 470, 000 
3, 385, 962, 000 
3, 250, 520, 000 
2,920, 000, 000 
2,710, 020, 000 
2, 200, 500, 000 


~ 59, 873, 861, 250 


$—266, 700, 000 


' 885, 000 
1, 164, 400, 000 
— 897; 640; 000 


—260, 315, 000 
47,530, 717,750 | —12, 343, 143, 500 


Mr, ERVIN. Mr. President, I would 
like to note that the foreign aid pro- 
gram which has just been defeated by 
the Senate proposed to make appropria- 
tions of $2.3 billion to 55 nations which 
have been receiving foreign aid from us 
and which either voted against us in the 
United Nations the other day on the 
Taiwan issue or refused to vote for us. 
That is an indication that gives me some 
hope that sooner or later those who 
manage the fiscal policies of the Fed- 
eral Government will have sufficient in- 
telligence to learn that Polonius told the 
truth when he said: “Loan oft loses both 
itself and friend.” 

I rejoice in the news that at long last 
the American taxpayer will be given 
some consideration in the Capital of this 
Nation. 


THE MARSHALL SPACE FLIGHT 
CENTER 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, President, just 
recently a release from the Marshall 
Space Flight Center in Alabama told of 
some of the missions that had been as- 
signed to that center. It is a very in- 
teresting release made by Dr. Eberhard 
Rees, Director of the Marshall Space 
Flight Center. 

I want to point out that the Marshall 
Space Flight Center is one of the best, 
most effective, and most efficient oper- 
ations in the entire space industry. It 
was there that the equipment was de- 
veloped which launched the first free 
world flight. It was there that the var- 
ious vehicles were built that put our 
various missions in orbit, including the 
mighty Saturn that put the men on the 
moon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this release be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
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The NASA-Marshall Space Flight Center 
hss been assigned the lead responsibility 
for the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration’s Space Tug activities. 

Dr. Eberhard Rees, MSFC director, an- 
nounced last week he had received a letter 
from Dale Myers, head of NASA’s Office of 
Manned Space Flight, assigning this new 
role to Marshall. 

“The Space Tug is vitally important to 
the NASA concept of the total Space Trans- 
portation System, and offers great potential 
for use in conjunction with the Shuttle,” Dr. 
Rees said. 

The Space Tug would operate in Earth 
orbit, transferring payloads between orbits 
of varying altitudes and planes, and per- 
forming other transportation functions. 

Presently the tug is in a very early study 
phase (pre-Phase A). NASA, the Department 


of Defense and the European Launcher De- 
velopment Organization (ELDO) have each 
conducted studies, resulting in a number of 
different concepts and projected perform- 
ance capabilities. 

Marshall will take the lead in NASA “in- 
house and contracted activities” as well as 
in providing Maison with the Defense De- 
partment and the European group which is 
interested in participating in the develop- 
ment and use of the vehicle, Dr. Rees said. 

“In this role we intend to press forward 
with additional in-house studies to assure 
that in the near future the Tug concept is 
sufficiently well defined to support realistic 
Shuttle and payload planning.” 

Marshall was assigned the lead or inte- 
grating rcle in two other Earth orbital proj- 
ects in Ju}y—the Space Station and the Re- 
search and Applications Module (RAM) proj- 
ect. All three of these, along with the Space 
Shuttle are elements of an integrated space 
program planned for the U.S. during this 
decade and the next. 

Regarding the Tug assignment, Dr. Rees 
announced that a small Space Tug Project 
Group will be established within the Ad- 
vanced Systems Analysis Office of Program 
Development. Bill Huber will head the Tug 
office in addition to his duties as director 
of the Advanced Systems Office. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I have 
today, for the first time in my life, voted 
against passage of the foreign assistance 
authorization bill. I have done so for sev- 
eral reasons. 

The primary reason, however, is that 
I believe the final version of the bill, with 
the amendments adopted on the floor, -is 
not a good bill. From the viewpoint of our 
national interest, the bill contains more 
bad provisions than good ones. 

The bill has been stripped of most of 
the provisions which I supported in the 
Foreign Relations Committee, designed 
to end as quickly as possible our tragic 
military involvement in Southeast Asia. 
Instead the bill contains additional hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for continued 
indirect involvement in the battles raging 
in Southeast Asian nations. 

The bill places an undue and unwise 
emphasis on bilateral, nation-to-nation 
military and economic assistance—the 
kind of aid that has led our country in 
the past to deepening military involve- 
ment where our vital interests were not 
at stake. This kind of involvement and 
entanglement would be avoided if we 
channeled justified aid through multi- 
lateral programs. 

Further, the bill is built on a premise 
that the United States will give military 
assistance to almost any nation as long 
as its government is not Communist. The 
total military assistance in the bill ex- 
ceeds the total for economic assistance, 
and the military assistance is more than 
than five times the total for technical as- 
sistance to nations for economic develop- 
ment. It raises the question of whether 


we are trying to improve the world or arm 
the world. 

There is provided in the bill some $85 
million for little, beleaguered Israel. I 
believe we should provide that assistance, 
but let us provide in it a separate bill. 

In summary, I disapprove or have deep 
doubts about the purposes for which two- 
thirds of the money provided in this bill 
would be used. 

And in view of the very hard economic 
conditions which face our country today, 
and the already heavy burden on our tax- 
payers, I believe fully two-thirds of the 
money authorized in this bill would be 
better saved or spent here at home to 
help our own citizens. 

I believe, rather than approving this 
bill, we would do far better to come up 
with a new measure, written either by the 
Congress or the administration, that 
would use the taxpayers’ money more 
wisely, in ways more beneficial to the 
welfare of our country and the world. 


ALASKA NATIVE CLAIMS SETTLE- 
MENT ACT OF 1971—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 565 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. STEVENS submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 35) to provide for the settlement 
of certain land claims of Alaska Natives, 
and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 506 THROUGH 569 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. Stevens (for himself and Mr. 
GRAVEL) submitted four amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, to 
Senate bill 35, supra. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 570 AND 571 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. GRAVEL (for himself and Mr. STEV- 
ENS) submitted two amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to Senate bill 35, supra. 


RECISION OF ORDER FOR AD- 
JOURNMENT TO 9 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the Senate to adjourn until 
9 a.m. tomorrow be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT AGREEMENTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the distinguished 
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majority leader, and after having cleared 
the following matters with the minority 
leadership and with managers of the 
various bills and authors of various 
amendments thereto, I make the follow- 
ing unanimous-consent requests. 


EXTENSION OF DUTY-FREE STATUS 
OF CERTAIN GIFTS BY MEMBERS 
OF THE ARMED FORCES—HEH.R. 
8312 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
such time as H.R. 8312 is called up and 
made the pending business there be a 
time limitation thereon of 1 hour on the 
bill, 1 hour on any amendment thereto 
in the first degree, and one-half hour on 
any amendment in the second degree and 
on any motion or appeal, except non- 
debatable motions; and that Senators in 
control of time on the bill may yield time 
therefrom to any Senator on any amend- 
ment, motion, or appeal, with the excep- 
tion of nondebatable motions. 

I ask unanimous consent that no 
amendment not germane be received. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALLEN. Reserving the right to 
object, what bill is the Senator getting 
the request on at this time? I was in- 
terested in the request as to nonger- 
maneness. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am re- 
ferring to H.R. 8312, an act extending 
for 2 additional years the duty-free 
status of certain gifts by members of the 
Armed Forces serving in combat zones. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have no objection. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The unanimous consent is agreed 
to, no objection having been heard. 


CONSUMER PRODUCT WARRANTY 
BILL—S. 986 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
following disposition of the water qual- 
ity bill on Tuesday next, the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider S. 986, the consumer 
product warranty bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate has disposed of the con- 
sumer product warranty bill the Senate 
then proceed to the consideration of the 
military construction appropriation bill 
and that time on that bill be limited to 4 
hours, that time on any amendment in 
the first degree be limited to 1 hour, that 
time on any amendment in the sec- 
ond degree anc any motion or appeal, 
except a nondebatable motion, be lim- 
ited to one half-hour. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent with fur- 
ther reference to that bill, that Senators 
in control of time on the bill may yield 
therefrom to any Senator on any amend- 
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ment, motion or appeal, except nonde- 
batable motions, and that no amendment 
not germane may be received. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that time 
on the bill be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the manager of the bill and 
the minority leader, or his designee, and 
that time on any amendment, motion, or 
appeal may be divided between and con- 
trolled by the mover of such amendment, 
motion, or appeal, and the manager of 
the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION OF PRI- 
VATE NONPROFIT MEDICAL FA- 
CILITIES—S, 1237 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate has disposed of the 
military construction appropriation bill 
it take up S. 1237, which deals with 
the reconstruction or repair of private 
nonprofit medical care facilities which 
are damaged or destroyed by a major 
disaster. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be a time limitation on that bill 
of 1 hour, with a time limitation on 
any amendment in the first degree of 
one-half hour and a time limitation 
on amendments in the second degree of 
20 minutes, and that time on any motion 
or appeal, except a nondebatable motion, 
be limited to 20 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that in 
connection therewith no amendment not 
germane may be received. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—I have no objection. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY BILL— 
S. 976 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate has completed its action on 
S. 1237 it then proceed to take up S. 976, 
the motor vehicle safety bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that time 
on that bill be limited to 2 hours, the 
time on any amendment in the first 
degree be limited to 1 hour, that time on 
any amendment in the second degree or 
any motion or appeal, with the excep- 
tion of nondebatable motions, be limited 
to one-half hour. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that no amendment not 
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germane be in order with respect to that 
bill, and that time on the bill be equally 
divided between the manager of the bill 
and the distinguished minority leader or 
his designee; that time on any amend- 
ment, motion, or appeal be equally 
divided between the mover of such 
amendment, motion, or appeal, and the 
manager of the bill; and that time on the 
bill may be yielded by Senators in control 
thereof to any Senator on any amend- 
ment, motion, or appeal, excepting a non- 
debatable motion. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


VACATING OF ORDER RECOGNIZ- 
ING SENATOR BYRD OF WEST 
VIRGINIA AND RECOGNIZING 
SENATOR GAMBRELL ON TUES- 
DAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order previously entered for Tuesday 
next recognizing the junior Senator 
from West Virginia for 15 minutes be 
vacated and that in lieu thereof the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GAMBRELL) be recognized. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so I may ask a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How far in advance 
were the unanimous-consent requests to 
cover? I did not hear that. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in response to the inquiry by the 
very distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas, according to the program that 
has been outlined here and cleared with 
the minority leadership, the measures 
that have been agreed to here with re- 
spect to time limitations would carry us 
through next Wednesday and possibly 
into early Thursday. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate that. I 
would like to request that in view of the 
very efficient efforts to move toward an 
early adjournment, if it is feasible, that 
we have, in advance, if we could, some 
outline, if the majority whip can give it, 
of what the program will be. I have in 
mind one or two things. For example, 
the Okinawa treaty which I expect to 
come out of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in the very near future. 
I want to make sure we make provi- 
sion for debate. If the Senate is going 
to go beyond 2 or 3 days I would 
have no objection. I did not want to let 
it go to the point where I would be 
negligent in providing time for legisla- 
tion which may come out of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Let me 
respond briefly to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. Once the Senate has 
disposed of the measures which have 
been mentioned here this evening, the 
leadership proposes to attempt to com- 
plete business on certain “must” legis- 
lation which would include the Okinawa 
treaty to which the Senator just re- 
ferred; the two Supreme Court nomina- 
tions; the President’s economic tax 
package—Phases 1 and 2; the fishing 
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inspection proposal; the Department of 
Defense, foreign aid, District of Co- 
lumbia, and supplemental appropriation 
bills; conference reports; and the equal 
employment opportunity bill. I believe 
that is about it. 

We hope we will be able to express 
thanks on Thanksgiving Day for hay- 
ing completed our work for this session. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator for 
yielding and for his consideration and 
that of the minority leadership, and for 
apprising me of their intention to make 
the unanimous-consent request on non- 
germane items and the limitation of 
germaneness, 

As a result of that courtesy, a number 
of bills have been brought to my atten- 
tion, and I have not objected to the in- 
clusion of nongermane requirements in 
orders tonight. I also agree I would not 
object to certain other measures in that 
respect, including EEOC, which is a week 
from Monday. I point out I am not pre- 
pared to go beyond that and to serve 
notice that it is my intention to object to 
any request for a limitation of germane- 
ness beyond that. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is within his rights. He has stated 
the case correctly. He has been very co- 
operative and courteous in working with 
the leadership on both sides of the aisle 
in attempts to hammer out these agree- 
ments, and any further agreement will 
certainly be brought to his attention and 
he will have the opportunity to object or 
to agree as to germaneness. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We are starting 
hearings Monday on the President’s eco- 
nomic package in the Senate Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 
I presume we ought to be able to report 
a bill within a week, or certainly not over 
10 days. The Senator mentioned that as 
one of the “must” programs, The pro- 
gram will not be arranged in such a way 
as to preclude us from getting quick 
action on that measure, I am sure. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am sure 
it will not be. I had not realized the dis- 
tinguished majority leader was again in 
the Chamber, and perhaps he would like 
to respond to the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama. May I say I am con- 
fident—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. While the majority 
leader is engaged in another matter, may 
I ask one other thing? In order to get 
this legislation to the floor, our com- 
mittee is going to have to sit very stead- 
ily. Would it be too much to ask at this 
time unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee be allowed to sit during the ses- 
sions of the Senate next week? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Why does 
not the Senator make that request at 
this time? 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING, HOUSING AND UR- 
BAN AFFAIRS TO MEET DURING 
SESSIONS OF THE SENATE NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
Committee on Banking, Housing and Ur- 
ban Affairs be allowed to sit during the 
sessions of the Senate next week. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia a question on a point raised by 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. BAKER) as to his understanding 
that the EEOC bill had been set for 
Monday a week. The junior Senator from 
Alabama is not under the impression 
that any agreement had been made to set 
the bill for consideration. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Would 
the Senator allow the request of the sen- 
ior Senator from Alabama to be acted 
on? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. May the Chair put the request of 
the senior Senator from Alabama that 
his committee be allowed to sit during 
the sessions of the Senate next week? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I have no 
objection. I did not understand that the 
Senator had made that request. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Now, with reference 
to the question the Senator asked, I am 
simply asking that no program be ar- 
ranged within a week or more ahead—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I apolo- 
gize. I thought that matter had been 
disposed of. I would not have broken 
into the colloquy otherwise. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in response to the able junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama, the equal employ- 
ment opportunity bill has not yet been 
scheduled, The able senior Senator from 
Tennessee was under the impression that 
there were plans to schedule it, and so 
there were, but having discussed the 
matter earlier with the junior Senator 
from Alabama, I have not yet made such 
a request. I was just getting around to 
that—— 

Mr. ALLEN, I have not yet interposed 
an objection. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No. As 
soon as I make the request, the Senator 
may wish to object or he may not wish to 
object. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator continues, I wonder if 
I may complete what I started with the 
majority leader. 

If I may have the attention of the 
majority leader, I just propounded a 
query to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Byrn), assistant leader, that 
he asked be referred to the majority 
leader. I said that starting on Monday 
we are going to begin hearings on the 
President’s economic program, and I 
think it will take us all week, and prob- 
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ably part of next week, before we have 
a bill. I believe that we could take that 
long. I was just asking if we could be 
assured that the program would not be 
arranged in such a way as to preclude 
very expeditious action on that bill, be- 
cause it is urgent that we finish it. In 
fact, I believe the President counts on 
its going into effect on November 15. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The House will act 
on it. Ido not know whether we will have 
a conference on it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say that I appreciate what the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs has 
just said. All I can do is reiterate what 
the distinguished acting majority leader 
said when I recently came into the 
Chamber, when he said that bill was on 
the “must” legislation list, and that we 
will try to give it as expeditious consider- 
ation as possible. The Senator has the 
assurance on both sides of the joint 
leadership that that will be done. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
acting majority leader yield to me? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to commend the 
distinguished Chairman of the Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs Committee 
for his statement and for the assurance 
the majority leader has given with re- 
spect to the President’s economic pack- 
age, because it is very important, and I 
am glad we will get to it in this session 
before we adjourn. 

A point of clarification: The distin- 
guished acting majority leader indicated 
that he announced a program up to 
Wednesday, but it is not true that with 
respect to the consumer product war- 
ranty bill, there has been no time limita- 
tion agreed to and that we would have to 
make some assumptions as to a probable 
timetable on that bill? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. It is hoped that the Sen- 
ate will be able to complete action on 
that bill Tuesday afternoon. It is an- 
ticipated that the Senate will take up 
the bill on Tuesday afternoon. All indi- 
cations are to the effect that action can 
be completed that afternoon. However, 
it may spiil over into the next morning 
for final disposition. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That was my under- 
standing—that there was no time 
agreement. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 
FOR TIME LIMITATION ON EQUAL 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
BILL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
circa 12 o’clock noon Monday, Novem- 
ber 8, the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of S. 2515, the equal employ- 
ment opportunity bill, with a time lim- 
itation of 10 hours on the bill, 3 hours 
on an amendment by Mr. DOMINICK, 5 
hours on an amendment by Mr. Gam- 
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ERELL, 1 hour on any other amendment 
in the first degree, one-half hour on any 
amendment in the second degree, or mo- 
tion, or appeal with the exception of 
nondebatable motions; that time on the 
bill be equally divided between and con- 
trolled by the manager of the bill and 
the minority leader or his designee; that 
time on any amendment, motion, or ap- 
peal with the exception of nondebatable 
motions be divided between the mover 
of such amendment, motion, or appeal, 
and the manager of the bill; provided 
further, that Senators in control of the 
time on the bill may yield therefrom to 
any Senator on any amendment, motion, 
or appeal, with the exception of nonde- 
batable motions; provided further, that 
no amendment not germane be in order; 
and provided further and finally, that if 
the manager of the bill is in favor of 
any such amendment, motion, or appeal, 
time in opposition thereto may then be 
under the control of the minority leader 
or his designee. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I am reserving the 
right to object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The unanimous-consent request is 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. I would like to state that 
I do not regard S. 2515 as, in any sense 
of the word, “must” legislation, and we 
do have so much “must” legislation that 
has already been scheduled, so much 
more standing in the wings ready to 
come to the arena for consideration, that 
with the President’s new economic pack- 
age in the offing, with two confirma- 
tions of nominees for Supreme Court 
Justices to be considered, with appro- 
priation bills yet to be considered, it is 
the opinion of the junior Senator from 
Alabama that there is enough true “must” 
legislation before the Senate, and soon 
to come before the Senate, that there 
is no occasion at this time, by unanimous 
consent, for taking up that measure. 

So the Junior Senator from Alabama 
does feel constrained to interpose an ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the junior Senator from Alabama 
is acting clearly within his rights, and I 
respect him for the position he has taken. 
I appreciate his explanation for the ob- 
jection. 

I felt duty bound to make the request, 
in view of the fact that it had been dis- 
cussed and cleared with various Sena- 
tors, including the able Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WituiaMs), the able 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) , 
and the various other Senators on both 
sides of the aisle. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. Could I make on further 
inquiry of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
for that purpose. 
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Mr. ALLEN. In view of the objection 
interposed at this time to bringing the 
bill up by unanimous consent, what is to 
be the policy of the leadership with re- 
spect to making subsequent requests in 
this connection? The junior Senator from 
Alabama would like to be present if at all 
possible when such request is made. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am sure 
I can state for the leadership on both 
sides of the aisle, and for the distin- 
guished majority leader in particular, 
that no unanimous consent request with 
respect to this bill will be submitted 
without its having been first discussed 
with the able junior Senator from Ala< 
bama. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am indeed grateful to 
the distinguished acting majority leader 
for his kindness and his courtesy, with 
which he always treats the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from West Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. May I ask the 
Senator from West Virginia if I might be 
put in the same category with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee, who 
would like to be notified before addition- 
al unanimous consent requests are made 
beyond next week? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. There are sev- 
eral measures in the list enumerated by 
the Senator from West Virginia that the 
Senator from Virginia has an interest in, 
and I would like to be present, if possible, 
when that unanimous-consent request is 
made. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The re- 
quest of the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Virginia (Mr. Byrp) will be 
honored. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia sub- 
sequently said: Mr President, just to be 
certain that nothing has been overlooked 
in connection with the various unani- 
mous consent agreements already en- 
tered into, I ask unanimous consent that 
time on all bills be equally divided be- 
tween the manager of the bill and the 
minority leader or his designee; that 
time on all amendments, motions, or ap- 
peals, except nondebatable motions, be 
equally divided between and controlled 
by the mover of such amendment, mo- 
tion, or appeal and the manager of the 
bill, or, if the manager of the bill is in 
favor of such amendment, motion, or ap- 
peal that the time in opposition thereto 
be under the control of the minority 
leader or his designee. 

Provided further, That with respect to 
all bills, Senators in control of time on 
the bill may yield therefrom to any Sen- 
ator on any amendment, motion, or ap- 
peal, with the exception of nondebatable 
motions. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I assume that the absence of a 
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quorum, which I am about to request, 
will result in the final quorum call of 
the day. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
9:30 AM. ON MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today it stand in adjournment until 9:30 
a.m. on Monday next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the Senate? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. May I 
inquire of the Acting President pro tem- 
pore as to whether or not there is an 
order previously entered for the recogni- 
tion of the distinguished junior Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) on Monday, 
immediately following the recognition of 
the two leaders, and if so, is that to be 
followed by morning business not to ex- 
tend beyond 10 o’clock? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. I am so advised. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Acting President pro tempore. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ALASKA NATIVE CLAIMS SETTLE- 
MENT ACT OF 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate now proceed to the consideration 
of S. 35. I do this so that the bill will be- 
come the pending business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 35) to provide for the settlement 
of certain land claims of Alaska Natives, and 
for other purposes. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act of 1971”. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that there is an immediate need for 
a fair, just, and final settlement of all land 
claims of Alaska Natives, Native Villages and 
groups; that the claims of Alaska Natives to 
the lands of Alaska, because they have not 
been judicially or legislatively determined, 
constitute a cloud on the title to lands in 
Alaska; that the best interests of the Alaska 
Native people, the State of Alaska, and the 
Federal Government are served by a prompt 
and final legislative settlement; and that the 
purpose of this Act is to effect such a set- 
tlement by providing— 

(1) a grant to each Native Village which 
qualifies under the requirements and pro- 
cedures set forth in this Act of title to the 
village site and additional lands adjacent 
thereto for community use and expansion; 

(2) for the organization of Native corpo- 
rations and, in order to promote economic 
self-sufficiency as well as enhance the Na- 
tives’ present and future welfare, for a trans- 
fer of lands, rights, and revehues to such 
corporations; 

(3) a payment of $500,000,000 over a pe- 
riod of twelve years as compensation for 
lands taken in the past for Federal purposes 
or conveyed by patent or otherwise to the 
State of Alaska or to other third parties and 
for the extinguishment by this Act of all 
remaining claims or aboriginal rights; 

(4) a right to receive a portion of the rev- 
enues from the leasing and sale of minerals 
ou certain lands in Alaska, subject to the 
limitations of this Act, as compensation for 
lands taken in the past and for the extin- 
guishment by this Act of all remaining abo- 
riginal rights; 

(5) authority for individual Natives to 
acquire ownership of the lands which they 
use and occupy for homes, businesses, fish- 
ing, hunting and trapping camps, and for 
reindeer husbandry; 

(6) a grant to the Alaska Native Services 
and Development Corporation of the right to 
select certain lands for their economic poten- 
tial and to avoid cases of undue hardship; 

(7) protection of Native subsistence hunt- 
ing, fishing, trapping, and gathering rights 
and, where it is within the power of the Fed- 
eral Government, measures for the conserva- 
tion of subsistence biotic resources; 

(8) for the establishment of a Joint Fed- 
eral-State Land Use Planning Commission to 
undertake a process of statewide land use 
planning; 

(9) a directive to the Secretary to conduct a 
detailed study of all public lands in Alaska 
for their suitability for inclusion in the na- 
tional park system, the national forest sys- 
tem, or the national wildlife refuge sys- 
tem; and 

(10) for the exercise of self-determination 
by the Alaska Native people in choosing 
which of the land-grant proposals provided 
for in this bill they want to apply. 

(b) The Congress further finds and de- 
clares that the legal settlement provided in 
this Act constitutes compensation for the 
extinguishment of claims to land and does 
not and will not constitute a precedent for 
reopening, renegotiating or legislating upon 
any past settlement involving land claims or 
other matters with any Native organization or 
any tribe, band, or other identifiable group 
of American Indians. 

(c) It is the intent of Congress to carry out 
the terms of this settlement promptly, with 
certainty, and in conformity to the real eco- 
nomic and social needs of Alaska Natives by 
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avoiding litigation, by maximizing participa- 
tion and self-determination by Natives in de- 
cisions affecting their rights and property and 
by vesting in them as rapidly as prudent and 
feasible control over the land set aside and 
the corporations organized pursuant to this 
Act, without: (1) establishing any perma- 
nent racially defined institutions, rights, 
privileges, or obligations; (2) creating a res- 
ervation system or lengthy trusteeship; or 
(3) ultimately adding to the categories of 
property and organizations enjoying special 
tax privileges or to the legislation establish- 
ing special relationships between the United 
States Government and the State of Alaska. 

(a) No provision of this Act shall be con- 
strued to replace, diminsh or otherwise mod- 
ify any right, privilege, or obligation of 
Alaska Natives as citizens of the United 
Stat: and the State of Alaska, nor to relieve, 
replace, or diminish any obligation of the 
United States or the State to protect and 
promote the rights and welfare of Alaska 
Natives as citizens of the United States and 
of the State of Alaska. The payments and 
grants authorized under this Act constitute 
compensation for the extinguishment of 
claims to land, and shall not be deemed a 
substitute for any governmental programs 
otherwise available to the Native people of 
Alaska as citizens of the United States and 
the State of Alaska, nor to effect a change 
or changes in the petroleum reserve policy re- 
flected in sections 7421 through 7438 of title 
10 of the United States Code except as spe- 
cifically provided in this Act. 

(e) No provision of this Act shall be con- 
strued to constitute a jurisdictional act, to 
confer jurisdiction to sue, nor to grant im- 
plied consent to Natives to sue the United 
States or any of its officers with respect to the 
claims extinguished by the operation of this 
Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act, the 
term— 

(a) “Commission” means the Alaska Na- 
tive Commission established by this Act; 

(b) “Fund” means the Alaska Native Com- 
pensation Fund in the Treasury of the United 
States established under the terms of this 
Act; 

(c) “Investment Corporation” means the 
Alaska Native Investment Corporation au- 
thorized to be established pursuant to this 
Act under the laws of the United States; 

(ad) “Municipal Corporation” means any 
Native Village incorporated as a general unit 
of municipal government under the laws of 
the State of Alaska; 

(e) “National Corporation” means the 
Alaska Native National Corporation estab- 
lished pursuant to this Act; 

(£) “Native” means a citizen of the United 
States who is an Alaska Indian, Eskimo, or 
Aleut of one-fourth degree or more Alaska 
Indian, Eskimo, or Aleut blood, or a com- 
bination thereof, including any Native as so 
defined whose adoptive parent is not a Na- 
tive, and, in the absence of proof of a mini- 
mum blood quantum, also any citizen of the 
United States who is regarded as an Alaska 
Native by the Native Village or Native group 
of which he claims to be a member and 
whose father or mother is (or, if deceased, 
was) regarded as Native by such village or 
any other Native Village eligible for land 
under this Act; 

(g) “Native group” means any tribe, band, 
clan, village, community, or village associa- 
tion of Natives in Alaska; 

(h) “Native Village” means any Native 
group which is composed of at least twenty- 
five or more Natives and which meets the re- 
quirements set forth in section 13 or 22 of 
this Act; 

(i) “Planning Commission” means the 
Joint Federal-State Land Use Planning Com- 
mission established by this Act; 

(j) “regional corporation” means a corpo- 
ration organized to hold, invest, manage and/ 
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or distribute lands, property, funds and other 
rights and assets for and on behalf of the Na- 
tives of a specified region of Alaska in accord- 
ance with the terms of this Act: 

(kK) “public lands” means all Federal lands 
and interests therein situated in Alaska as 
of the effective date of this Act, except: (1) 
the smallest practicable tract (but not less 
than forty acres), as determined by the Sec- 
retary, enclosing improved land actually used 
in connection with the administration of any 
Federal installation, and (2) land selections 
of the State of Alaska which have been 
patented or tentatively approved under sec- 
tion 6(g) of the Alaska Statehood Act as 
amended (72 Stat. 341, 77 Stat, 223); 

(1) “Secretary” means the Secretary of the 
Interior; 

(m) “Services Corporation” means the 
Alaska Native Services and Development Cor- 
poration established pursuant to this Act 
under the laws of the United States; 

(n) “State” means the State of Alaska; 

(0) “Village Corporation” means an Alaska 
Native Village Corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Alaska to hold, in- 
vest, manage and/or distribute lands, prop- 
erty, funds, and other rights and assets for 
and on behalf of a Native Village in accord- 
ance with the terms of this Act; and 

(p) “Urban Corporation” means the Alaska 
Native Urban Corporation established pur- 
suant to this Act. 


DECLARATION OF SETTLEMENT 


Sec. 4. (a) The provisions of this Act 
shall constitute a full and final settlement 
and extinguishment of any and all claims 
against the United States, the State and all 
other persons which are based upon abo- 
riginal right, title, use, or occupancy of land 
in Alaska (including submerged land under- 
neath all water areas, both inland and off- 
shore, and including any aboriginal hunting 
or fishing rights that may exist) by any 
Native, Native Village, or Native group or 
claims arising under the Act of May 17, 1884 
(23 Stat. 24), or the Act of June 6, 1900 (31 
Stat, 321), or any other statute or treaty of 
the United States relating to Native use or 
occupancy of land, including all claims based 
upon aboriginal right, title, use or occupancy 
pending before any court or the Indian 
Claims Commission on the effective date of 
this Act. All prior conyeyances of public land 
and water areas in Alaska, or any interests 
therein, pursuant to Federal law, including 
tentative approvals pursuant to section 6(zg) 
of the Alaska Statehood Act, shall be re- 
garded as an extinguishment of any and all 
Native claims thereto. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected, together with other appropriate agen- 
cies of the United States Government, to 
make a study of all Federal programs pri- 
marily designed to benefit Alaska Native peo- 
ple and to report back to the Congress with 
his recommendations for the future manage- 
ment and operation of these programs within 
three years of the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


ALASKA NATIVE COMPENSATION FUND 


Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $500,000,000 as compensation 
to the Natives for lands and interests in lands 
taken in the past or to which their rights and 
claims are extinguished by this Act, such 
compensation to be paid to the Alaska Native 
Compensation Fund in accordance with the 
following twelve-year payout schedule: 

(1) $20,000,000 during the fiscal year in 
which this Act becomes effective, of which 
$2,500,000 shall be set aside in the Fund for 
the purpose of paying attorneys’ fees pursu- 
ant to section 26 of this Act, and $350,000 
shall be set aside in the Fund for the pur- 
poses set out in subsection 5(g) hereof; 

(2) $50,000,000 during the second fiscal 
year; 

(3) $70,000,000 during the third, fourth, 
and fifth fiscal years; 
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(4) $40,000,000 during the sixth fiscal year; 
and 


(5) $30,000,000 during each of the next six 
years. 


(b) As additional compensation to the 
Natives for lands and interests in lands taken 
in the past or to which their rights and 
claims are extinguished by this Act, there 
shall be paid into the Fund all revenues de- 
rived froni revenue sharing pursuant to sec- 
tion 18 of this Act and the limitations 
therein. 

(c) No interest shall be paid on the unap- 
propriated or unaccrued balance of the com- 
pensation under subsections 5 (a) and (b) 
of this section: Provided, That annual pay- 
ments or portions of annual payments which 
are due under the schedule set out in sub- 
section 5(a), but which have not been ap- 
propriated within six months after the end 
of the fiscal year in which payable, shall 
draw interest at the then current rate on 
short term treasury obligations. 

(a) All moneys paid into the Fund shall 
bear interest from the date of deposit at the 
rate of 4 per centum per annum until paid to 
the Services Corporation or its successor and 
the Investment Corporation or its successor. 
Until incorporation and formal organization 
of the corporations pursuant to sections 8 
and 10 of this Act, the Secretary may tempo- 
rarily withdraw moneys from the Fund for 
investment in short-term obligations of the 
United States or for deposit with financial 
institutions qualified to receive and hold 
public funds of the United States: Provided, 
That any such investment or deposit made 
by the Secretary shall be at the highest cur- 
rent rate obtainable. 

(e) (1) Moneys paid or deposited into the 
Fund shall be paid or distributed for the 
benefit of the Natives in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall make such payments and dis- 
tributions pursuant to the following pay- 
ment schedule to the Services Corporation 
and to the Investment Corporation: 


Alaska Native 
Alaska Native Services & 
Fiscal yeat (commencing in Investment 
the fisca? year of the Ist 


appropriation) 


(2) For the first five fiscal years from the 
date of enactment of this Act, prior to mak- 
ing the payments and distributions required 
by subsection (e)(1) hereof, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall pay from the Fund 
to the Investment Corporation the difference 
between the Investment Corporation’s cur- 
rent earnings on its investments and $4,000,- 
000. Moneys paid to the Investment Corpo- 
ration pursuant to this subsection shall be 
used to pey shareholders a minimum quar- 
terly dividend pursuant to the provisions of 
subsection 10(a) (1). 

(f) All moneys paid or deposited into the 
Fund after the twelfth fiscal year from the 
date of enactment of this Act shall be dis- 
tributed to the Services Corporation and 
the Investment Corporation or their succes- 
sors on the same basis as in the twelfth year 
in the payment schedule set out in subsec- 
tion (e) (1) hereof. 

(g) (1) Up to $350,000 of the moneys paid 
or deposited into the Fund in the first fiscal 
year shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury upon certification by the Commis- 
sion to recognized Associations of Alaska 
Natives to reimburse them for actual costs 
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incurred in filing protests, preserving land 
claims, advancing land claim settlement leg- 
islation, and presenting testimony to the 
Congress on the Alaska Native land claims. 
Moneys paid pursuant to this subsection 
shall be paid first to the recognized State- 
wide association, and then, to the extent 
funds are available, to regional Native Ase 
sociations as determined by the Commission. 
The determination of the Commission shall 
be final without regard to subsection 6(j) 
of this Act. Such moneys shall not be used 
to pay any attorney’s fees or expenses. 

(2) Up to $2,000,000 of the moneys paid 
or deposited into the Fund in each fiscal 
year for a period of ten years shall be paid 
by the Secretary of the Treasury upon cer- 
tification of the Commission, until its term- 
ination, or the Secretary of the Interior af- 
ter the Commission's termination, to assist 
in the development and operation of borough 
and municipal government in areas of the 
State which do not have formally organized 
berough or municipal government. The 
funds shall be distributed pursuant to the 

ommission’s certification and may be ap- 
plied to assist in funding the costs of gov- 
ernmental administration, the training of 
governmental employees, and to improve the 
quality of municipal and borough govern- 
ment. 

(h) None of the funds paid or distributed 
p-rsuant to this section to any of the Cor- 

orations established pursuant to this Act 
shall be expended, donated, or otherwise 
used for the purpose of carrying on propa- 
ganda, or intervening in (including the pub- 
lishing or distributing of statements) any 
political campaign on behalf of any candi- 
date for public office. Any person who will- 
fully violates the foregoing provision shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than twelve 
months, or both. 


ALASKA NATIVE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) The Alaska Native Commission 
is hereby established. The Commission shall 
be in existence for seven years from the 
date of its first meeting, or for less than 
seven years if its duties under this Act are 
completed. The Commission shall be com- 
posed of five members to be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, within six months of the date of 
enactment of this Act. Not more than three 
members of the Commission shall be mem- 
bers of the same political party, and at least 
two of the members appointed by the Presi- 
dent shall be Natives who are residents of 
the State. Upon assuming office, each mem- 
ber of the Commission shall become a full- 
time Federal employee. The Federal laws and 
regulations on conflicts of interest applica- 
ble to other Federal employees shall be appli- 
cable to the members of the Commission, but 
this provision shall not be deemed to pre- 
clude a Native from serving as a member: 
Provided, That such Native Commissioner 
shall not participate in any proceeding be- 
fore the Commission in which his participa- 
tion would be in conflict with section 208 of 
title 18, United States Code. 

(b) The term of office of members of the 
Commission shall be for four years for the 
first three members appointed, and three 
years for the remaining two members. There- 
after the terms shall be until the Commis- 
sion expires: Provided, That any member ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy on the Commission 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed 
shall be appointed for the remainder of such 
term. Upon the expiration of his term of 
office, a member of the Commission shall 
continue to serve until his successor has 
been appointed and has qualified to take 
office. The President shall choose a Chairman 
from the Commission's membership, and the 
Commission may elect by a majority vote of 
its membership other officers, such as a Vice 
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Chairman, as it may find necessary to per- 
form its functions. A member of the Com- 
mission may be removed by the President 
only for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or mal- 
feasance in office. 

(c) The Chairman shall initially receive 
compensation at the rate of $32,500 per year. 
The other four Commissioners shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $30,000 per year. 
The salaries of the Commission members and 
the Chairman may increase at the same rate 
as general salary increases for classified Fed- 
eral employees. No member of the Commis- 
sion’s staff shall be compensated at a rate in 
excess of that paid to members of the Com- 
mission. 

(d) The principal office of the Commission 
shall be in Alaska. Whenever the Commis- 
sion deems that the convenience of the pub- 
lic or the parties may be promoted, or delay 
or expense may be minimized, or at the re- 
quest of any party, it may establish other 
Offices, hold hearings, or conduct other pro- 
ceedings at any other place, including other 
States, for the convenience of the parties in- 
volved, that a majority of the Commission 
shall direct. The Commission shall have an 
official seal which shall be judicially no- 
ticed, and which shall be preserved in the 
custody of the Secretary of the Commission. 

(e) The Commission shall, without regard 
to the civil service laws, appoint and pre- 
scribe the duties of a secretary of the Com- 
mission and such legal counsel as it deems 
necessary. Subject to the civil service laws, 
the Commission shall appoint such other em- 
Ployees as it deems necessary in exercising 
its power and duties. The compensation of 
all employees appointed by the Commission 
shall be fixed in accordance with chapter 53 
of title 5, United States Code, subject to the 
provisions of subsection 6(c) hereof. 

(1) (1) For the purpose of carrying out its 
functions under this Act, three members of 
the Commission shall constitute a quorum 
and official action may be taken only on the 
affirmative vote of at least three members, 
but a special panel composed of one or more 
members upon order of the Commission may 
conduct any hearing or other proceeding pro- 
vided for in this Act and submit the record 
of such hearing or proceeding to the entire 
Commission for its action thereon. Such rec- 
ord shall be made available to the parties, 
and they shall be afforded an opportunity to 
comment thereon, before any final action of 
the Commission. 

(2) The Commission shall give reasonable 
notice to the interested parties and an op- 
portunity for them to appear and be heard, 
and shall afford the parties an opportunity to 
present evidence before making a final de- 
termination upon any protest, claim, or 
other contested matter. 

(3) A party to any proceeding before the 
Commission may appear on his own behalf or 
be represented by counsel of his own choice. 

(g) The Commission shall have power to 
establish its own rules of procedure to carry 
out its duties under this Act. Except where 
inconsistent with this Act the Federal Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 500 et 
seq.) will apply. Each official action of the 
Commission shall be entered in writing, and 
its hearings and records thereof shall be 
open to the public. 

(a) (1) Any member of the Commission 
may sign and issue subpenas for the at- 
tendance and testimony of witnesses and 
production of relevant papers, books and doc- 
uments, and may administer oaths. Wit- 
nesses, other than direct parties in interest, 
summoned before the Commission shall be 
paid the same fees and mileage that are paid 
witnesses in the courts of the United States. 
Any person who fails to comply with a Com- 
mission subpena shall be subject to punish- 
ment in accordance with section 104 of title 
43, United States Code. The Commission may 
order testimony to be taken by deposition in 
any proceeding before it and in any stage of 
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such proceeding after reasonable notice is 
first given in writing by the party or his 
attorney of record, which notice shall state 
the name of the witness and the time and 
place of the taking of his deposition. 

(2) The Commission shall have the power 
to call upon any of the departments or agen- 
cies of the United States for any information 
it may deem necessary for carrying out its 
functions under this Act. 

(3) In any hearing or other proceeding 
before the Commission, letters, papers, docu- 
ments, maps, transcripts, or records of any 
executive agency or court of the United 
States (or a certified copy thereof) may be 
used in evidence insofar as relevant and 
material. Every executive agency of the 
United States having possession thereof 
shall make available for copying and inspec- 
tion such letters, papers, documents, maps, 
transcripts, and records bearing upon mat- 
ters before the Commission to any interested 
Natives, Native group, Native Villages, or Na- 
tive corporations, or their representatives as 
provided by section 552 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(i) Each decision made by the Commis- 
sion shall show the date on which it was 
made, and shall bear the signatures of the 
members of the Commission who concur 
therein and, upon Issuance of a decision un- 
der this Act, the Commission shall cause a 
true copy thereof to be sent by certified mail 
to all parties and their attorneys of record. 
When appropriate, each decision also shall 
include the findings of fact upon which the 
Commission’s conclusions are based, and a 
statement of its reasons for such findings 
and conclusions, The Commission shall cause 
each decision to be entered on its official 
record together with any written opinion 
prepared by any members in support of, or 
dissenting from, any decision. 

(j) Except where otherwise provided, deci- 
sions issued by the Commission shall be sub- 
ject to judicial review by the appropriate 
United States District Courts upon the filing 
in such court within sixty days from the 
date of such decision of a petition by any 
person aggrieved by the decision praying 
that the action of the Commission be modi- 
fied or set aside in whole or in part. A copy 
of the petition shall forthwith be sent by 
registered or certified mail to any party to 
the proceeding and to the Commission, and 
thereupon the Commission shall certify and 
file in such court the record upon which 
the decision complained of was based. The 
court shall hear such appeal on the record 
made before the Commission. The findings 
of the Commission, if supported by substan- 
tial evidence on the record considered as a 
whole, shall be conclusive. The court may 
affirm, vacate, or modify any decision or may 
remand the proceeding to the Commission 
for such further action as it directs. The 
judgment of the court shall be subject to 
review by the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit, and by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in sec- 
tion 1254, title 28, United States Code. 

(k) The duties and responsibilities of the 
Commission shall include during the period 
of its existence— 

(1) the issuance of rules and regulations 
for preparing a final membership roll of 
Natives and a roster of Native Villages quali- 
fied for benefits under this Act; 

(2) the determination of eligibility for in- 
clusion on such roll and roster, respective- 
iy, and of protests with respect thereto; 

(3) the hearing of, and decision upon, any 
appeal from a refusal of the Services Cor- 
poration to approve a village plan for the 
management and expenditure of funds, as 
provided in section 11(e); 

(4) the determination of Village land en- 
titlement, the determination of regional 
boundaries under section 9 (a), the deter- 
smination of land disputes between Native 
Villages, the determination of disputes relat- 
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ing to land patents, and the certification of 
eligibility for patents under this Act; 

(5) the approval of land transactions as 
provided under this Act; and 

(6) such other duties and responsibilities 
as are provided under this Act. 

(1) During the same period of time no per- 
son may serve in more than any one of the 
following capacities: 

(1) as a member of the Commission; 

(2) on the board of directors or as an of- 
ficer of the Services Corporation; 

(3) on the board of directors or as an 
officer of the Investment Corporation. 

(m) Upon termination of the Commis- 
sion’s existence or upon completion of its 
duties under this Act pursuant to subsec- 
tion 6(a@) hereof, any pending business, any 
uncompleted matters, or any duties required 
to be performed by the Commission shall be 
performed by the Secretary in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act insofar as is 
practicable, and the Secretary, in consulta- 
tion with the Commission and the General 
Services Administration, shall provide for the 
disposition and preservation of the Com- 
mission records: Provided, That such rec- 
ords shall remain availiable for public in- 
spection, copying, and other appropriate use. 


ENROLLMENT 


Sec. 7. (a)(1) In order to facilitate the 
selection and management of lands, the use 
of funds and the organization of corpora- 
tions in furtherance of this Act, the Secre- 
tary shall prepare within six months after 
the effective date of this Act, pursuant to 
such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, a temporary census roll of all Natives 
born on or before January 1, 1972, and living 
on the date of enactment of this Act. Such 
roll shall show with respect to each Native, 
insofar as is practicable, his name, date and 
place of birth, date and place of parents’ 
birth, degree of Native blood and the Native 
Village or Native group of which he is a 
member. The decision of the Secretary re- 
garding the eligibility of any person for in- 
clusion on the temporary census roll shall 
be final: Provided, ‘That any person listed 
on an existing membership roll of any Na- 
tive Village or group pursuant to require- 
ments similar to those set out in subsection 
3(f) shall be presumed to be eligible for en- 
rollment, 

(2) Any person listed on the temporary 
census roll who is eighteen years of age or 
over at the time of voting shall be entitled 
to vote in the election of directors for the 
Corporations, as provided in this Act, and in 
the election for the Land Selection Commit- 
tee of the village, if any, of which he is a 
member, as provided in sections 11, 14, and 
23. The population of each Native Village 
which meets the requirements set out in, as 
is appropriate, section 13 or 23 of this Act, 
as shown on the temporary census roll and 
as corrected at the time of determination, 
shall be the basis for determining the num- 
ber of acres of land to which the Native 
Village Corporation is entitled pursuant to 
this Act. Except as provided in this subsec- 
tion, however, the temporary census roll 
shall not be used as a basis for determining 
the right of any Native, any Native Village 
Corporation, or any other corporation to 
receive funds and property or otherwise to 
share in the benefits accorded the Native 
people of Alaska under this Act. 

(b) (1) The Commission shall prepare, in 
accordance with such rules and regulations 
as it may prescribe: (A) within five years 
after the effective date of this Act a final 
membership roll of all Natives born on or 
before January 1, 1972, and living on the 
effective date of this Act, including a sep- 
arate listing and designation of the member- 
ship of each Native Village Corporation, the 
Urban Corporation and the National Cor- 
poration; and (B) a roster of all Native Vil- 
lages which meet the requirements of section 
13 or 23 and are eligible for benefits here- 
under, within three years after the effective 
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date of this Act. Before any such roll or 
roster is finally approved by the Commission, 
it shall be published in the Federal Register 
and in such other manner as the Commis- 
sion shall find practicable and effective (in- 
cluding posting in each Native Village listed 
in the roster and in each village which was 
denied inclusion in the roster). Any appli- 
cant denied enrollment or any village 
omitted from the roster shall be notified by 
the Commission in writing of the Commis- 
sion’s action and of his or their right to 
protest such action. 

(2) Within three months after notice of 
the Commission's action, any person denied 
enrollment or any Native group whose village 
is omitted from the village roster, as the case 
may be, shall have the right to protest such 
denial or omission to the Commission, and 
within three months after publication in the 
Federal Register, the Secretary or any Na- 
tive Village eligible under section 13 or 23 
or the Urban and National Corporations 
shall have the right to protest to the Com- 
mission the inclusion of any individual on 
the membership roll or any village on the 
roster of Native Villages. Any Native Village 
shall have the right, for three months after 
publication of the membership roll in the 
Federal Register, to protest designation of 
membership therein by a Native on behalf 
of himself or his children below the age of 
eighteen under subsection (c) hereof. Such 
protests shall be the subject of a hearing 
by the Commission and judicial review as 
provided in section 6(j) of this Act. The 
membership rolls and village roster prepared 
by the Commission, as modified after any 
hearing or judicial review, shall be final and 
shall be promulgated by publication in the 
Federal Register. 

(c) Each Native shall have the right to 
designate the Native Village in which he and 
his children under the age of eighteen years 
are to be listed as members and, in the ab- 
sence of a protest by the named village pur- 
suant to subsection (b)(2) hereof, such 
designation shall be final. In the event a 
Native Village does protest a designation of 
membership, the Commission shall deter- 
mine the Native Village or villages, if any, 
of which the Native and his children under 
the age of eighteen are members, and the 
burden of proof of membership shall be upon 
the individual. In making its determination, 
and subject to the provisions of subsections 
(d) and (e) hereof, the Commission shall 
give priority to villages in the following or- 
der: (1) to the Native Village where the 
Native resides on the effective date of this 
Act, if such residence has continued without 
substantial interruption for a period of more 
than two years; (2) to the Native Village 
where the Native previously resided for a pe- 
riod or periods which aggregate ten years or 
more; (3) to the Native Village where the 
Native was born; (4) to the Native Village 
where either parent of such Native was born; 
(5) to the Native Village where the Native 
resides on the effective date of this Act; and 
(6) to a Native Village from which an ances- 
tor of the Native came: Provided, That the 
Commission, upon the request of any Na- 
tive, shall have discretion to deviate from 
the foregoing priorities and declare such per- 
son and/or his child under the age of eight- 
een to be a member of a Native Village from 
which he otherwise would be excluded in 
order to avoid hardship (such as the divi- 
sion of a family) or any other unreasonable 
classification. 

(d) Natives who do not meet the require- 
ments to qualify as members of a Native 
Village set out in this section or Native resi- 
dents of urban areas who do not indicate or 
state their intention to return to a Native 
Village shall be enrolled as members of the 
Urban Alaska Native roll and shall be en- 
rolled as members of the Urban Alaska Na- 
tive roll and shall be entitled to receive 
benefits under this Act through the Urban 


Corporation established pursuant to section 
12, 
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(e) Natives living outside the State and 
who do not meet the requirements to qualify 
as members of the Native Village or who do 
not indicate or state their intention to re- 
turn to a Native Village shall be listed as 
members of the Alaska Native National roll 
and shail be entitled to receive benefits un- 
der this Act through the National Corpo- 
ration established pursuant to section 12. 

(f) In preparing the final membership 
roll the Commission shall insure that each 
Alaska Native is designated a member of an 
eligible Native Village or a member of either 
the Urban or the National Corporations es- 
tablished pursuant to section 12. 

(g) Any person who gives false informa- 
tion to qualify himself or any other person 
for inclusion on the temporary census roll 
or upor a Native membership roll, willfully 
and with knowledge that such information 
is false, shall be guilty of perjury and, upon 
conviction, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than a year, 
or both. 

(h) The provisions of Revised Statute 452 
(43 U.S.C. 11) shall not apply to any land 
grants or other rights granted under this 
Act. 


ALASKA NATIVE SERVICES AND DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Sec. 8. (a) (1) There is hereby established 
the Alaska Native Services and Development 
Corporation as a nonprofit membership cor- 
poration which shall have the powers here- 
inafter granted. The Services Corporation 
shall be a federally chartered corporation but 
shall not be an agency or establishment of 
the United States Government and shall 
cease to be in existence after twelve full 
fiscal years from the date of enactment of 
this Act 

(2) The members of the board of directors 
appointed by the President shall serve as 
the incorporators and shall prepare the orig- 
inal articles of incorporation for the Services 
Corporation in a form consistent with the 
provisions of this section, and shall serve as 
the initial board of directors until the Native 
members of the board are elected. The in- 
corporators shall file the articles of incor- 
poration with the Secretary within six 
months after their appointment as me abers 
of the board of directors, and the Scrvices 
Corporation shall be deemed to be incorpo- 
rated and formally organized as of the date 
of such filing. The incorporators also shall 
transmit a copy of the articles of incorpo- 
ration to the Commissioner of Commerce 
of the State. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to advance 
from the Services Corporation's share of 
moneys in the Fund such sums as may be 
reasonably necessary for the organization of 
the Services Corporation. 

(b) (1) The management of the Services 
Corporation shall be vested in a board of 
directors, which shall consist of twelve mem- 
bers: 

(A) three members of which shall be ap- 
pointed by the President within six months 
of the date of enactment of this Act, and 
each member shall serve a term of one, two, 
or three years. Members so appointed shall 
serve until their successor has been ap- 
pointed; and, 

(B) nine members of which shall be 
elected by the voting members of the Sery- 
ices Corporation on the following basis: 

(i) one member representing and elected 
by each of the seven regions of Alaska as de- 
termined by section 9 of this Act; 

(ii) one member representing and elected 
by the members of the Urban Alaska Native 
roll; and 

(iil) one member representing and elected 
by the members of the Alaska Native Na- 
tional roll. 


Members of the board so elected shall serve 
for terms of four years or until their succes- 
sors have been elected and qualified: Pro- 
vided, That among the directors first elected, 
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one shall serve for a term of one year, two 
shall serve for terms of two years, three shall 
serve for terms of three years, and three shall 
serve for terms of four years: And provided 
further, That the directors who serve the 
shorter terms shall be determined by a draw- 
ing of lots conducted by the initial board. 
Any director elected to fill a vacancy shall 
serve only for the period of the unexpired 
term of the director whom he succeeds. Elec- 
tion for membership on the board of direc- 
tors shall be conducted in accordance with 
procedures set forth in the articles of in- 
corporation or bylaws of the Services Cor- 
poration: Provided, That the first such elec- 
tion shall be held not less than six months 
nor more than one year after the effective 
date of incorporation of the Services Cor- 
poration. 

(2) The board of directors shall elect a 
chairman annually from among its own mem- 
bership, The board also may appoint a mem- 
ber of the Services Corporation to fill a va- 
cancy within its membership, but such ap- 
pointed director shall serve only until the 
next regular election of directors. 

(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act or the articles of incorporation 
to the contrary, the initial board of direc- 
tors of the Services Coropration appointed 
by the President shall exercise only the fol- 
lowing corporate powers: (A) completion of 
the organization of the Corporation and 
qualifying it to do business, including, but 
not limited to, the adoption of a corporate 
seal, the opening of bank accounts, the es- 
tablishment of a place or places of business 
and the rental or acquisition of all necessary 
offices, furnishings, equipment, and supplies 
related thereto, subject to the condition that 
no lease shall be for a period in excess of one 
year; (B) approval of amendments to the 
articles of Incorporation; (C) the appoint- 
ment of officers of the Corporation, the hir- 
ing of other employees and the employment 
of consultants, accountants, and other pro- 
fessional or financial advisers, subject to the 
condition that no contract of employment 
shall be for a period in excess of one year; 
(D) the receipt, investment, and distribu- 
tion of moneys from the Fund in accord- 
ance with subsections 8 (e) and (f) hereof; 
(E) the expenditure of corporate funds to 
pay for or carry out the activities authorized 
under this section; (F) the conduct of the 
first election for membership on the board of 
directors; and (G) take any actions neces- 
sary to organize the Urban and National Cor- 
porations, 

(c) The Services Corporation shall have a 
president, and such other officers as may be 
named and appointed by the board, at rates 
of compensation fixed by the board and serv- 
ing at the pleasure of the board. The presi- 
dent and other officers of the Services Cor- 
poration may, but need not, be members of 
the board. No officer of the Services Cor- 
poration shall receive any salary from any 
source other than the Services Corporation 
during the period of his employment by the 
Corporation. The president shall be responsi- 
ble for conducting the business and affairs 
of the Services Corporation in a manner 
consistent with the provisions of this Act, 
the articles of incorporation, and the policies 
of the board of directors, and shall appoint 
such other employees as the board deems 
appropriate. 

(d)(1) Until publication of the member- 
ship roll in accordance with subsection 7 
(b) (1) of this Act, the members of the Sery- 
ices Corporation shall consist of al] Natives 
shown on the temporary census roll prepared 
pursuant to section 7(a). After publication 
of the membership roll in accordance with 
subsection 7(b)(1) and before such roll be- 
comes final in accordance with subsection 
7(b) (2), the members of the Services Cor- 
poration shall consist of all Natives shown 
on the temporary census roll, and any other 
Native whose name is listed on the member- 
ship roll except an individual whose inclu- 
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sion thereon is the subject of appending pro- 
test. After promulgation of the final mem- 
bership roll in accordance with subsection 
7(b) (2), the members of the Services Cor- 
poration shall consist of all Natives listed 
upon such roll, as amended to reflect the 
death of any individuals so listed. 

(2) The right to vote for directors and on 
such other matters as properly may be placed 
before the membership for decision shall be 
limited to members of the Services Corpora- 
tion eighteen years of age or over at the 
time of voting. 

(e) As soon as the Services Corporation is 
incorporated and formally organized in ac- 
cordance with subsection (a) hereof, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall pay to the Sery- 
ices Corporation all moneys deposited in the 
Fund to which the Services Corporation is 
entitled up to the date of such incorpora- 
tion, together with any accrued interest. 
Thereafter, on January 1, April 1, July 1, 
and October 1 of each calendar year, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to the 
Corporation additional moneys deposited in 
the Fund to which the Services Corporation 
is entitled up to the date of payment, to- 
gether with any accrued interest. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall also furnish to the 
Services Corporation each month a state- 
ment showing the amount and source of 
moneys on deposit in the Fund. 

(f) (1) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section and pursuant to the provisions of 
subsection 11(e), the Services Corporation 
shall distribute moneys paid to it out of the 
Fund after the receipt thereof to the Native 
Village Corporations, to the regional corpora- 
tions, and to the Urban and National Cor- 
porations in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act. The amount of money distrib- 
uted shall, except as provided in section 9 
(j) (1), be apportioned in direct proportion 
to the membership of each of the Village 
Corporations, the Urban Corporation and the 
National Corporation as shown on the final 
membership rolls promulgated in accordance 
with section 7: Provided, however, That, prior 
to making any payments to the Village Cor- 
porations, the Services Corporation shall pay 
to each of the regional corporations estab- 
lished pursuant to section 9, 20 per centum 
of the funds apportioned to each of the Vil- 
lage Corporations within the areas encom- 
passed by each such regional corporation. 
Each of the Village Corporations shal] then 
be paid the remaining 80 per centum of the 
funds apportioned thereto. Moneys received 
from the Fund which the Services Corpora- 
tion must distribute in accordance with this 
subsection shall not constitute income to 
the Services Corporation for any purpose. 

(2) Until the membership roll becomes 
final in accordance with subsection 7(b) (2) 
of this Act, the Services Corporation shall 
distribute only 80 per centum of all moneys 
paid to it out of the Fund. The amount of 
money distributed to each Native Village 
Corporation, to each regional corporation, and 
to the Urban Corporation and the National 
Corporation shall be apportioned in direct 
proporticn to the Native population before 
publication of the membership roll in ac- 
cordance with subsection 7(b)(1) as shown 
on the temporary census roll prepared in 
accordance with section 7(a), and after pub- 
lication of the membership roll in accord- 
ance with subsection 7(b) (1) as shown there- 
on. Appropriate adjustments shall be made 
in actual distributions to refiect any prior 
advances, and the relative rights of the bene- 
ficiaries under this paragraph: Provided, 
That all distributions made pursuant to this 
paragraph shall be deemed advances of 
moneys to which the beneficiaries will be- 
come entitled upon promulgation of the final 
membership roll in accordance with section 
7(b) and shall not constitute a determina- 
tion of their relative rights to receive funds 
or property under this Act. Moneys paid to 
the Services Corporation out of the Fund, 
which are withheld by it pursuant to this 
paragraph, shall be invested by the Serv- 
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ices Corporation for the benefit of the bene- 
ficiaries as their interests therein ultimately 
are determined. 

(3) After promulgation of the final mem- 
bership roll in accordance with subsection 
7(b) (2), the Services Corporation shall dis- 
tribute all moneys withheld under subsection 
(f) (2) hereof (adjusted to reflect earnings 
or losses from Investment), after appropriate 
adjustments in the amounts of actual dis- 
tributions also to reflect prior distributions 
and their respective rights In moneys derived 
from the Fund, to the beneficiaries as pro- 
vided in subsection (f) (1) hereof. 

(4) The Services Corporation shall with- 
hold and invest any moneys due a Native 
Village Corporation, a regional corporation, 
or the Urban or National Corporations until 
such corporations are organized ard quali- 
fied. The Services Corporation may withhold 
and invest in trust any moneys due a Native 
Village Corporation, a regional corporation, 
or the Urban or National Corporations if it 
is found that a corporation is violating any 
provision of this Act or of its articles of in- 
corporation. All moneys so withheld (ad- 
justed to reflect earnings or losses from in- 
vestment) shall be paid over to the affected 
corporation upon a determination that the 
violations have been corrected or upon ter- 
mination of the Services Corporation. 

(5) The Services Corporation shall pre- 
pare and distribute to the regions set forth 
in section 9(a) and to the Native Villages 
proposed articles of incorporation and other 
appropriate forms necessary to their orga- 
nization and shall provide funds to the re- 
gions and to the Native Villages for orga- 
nization of the regional and Village Corpo- 
rations, 

(g) The Services Corporation shall retain 
out of moneys paid to it out of the Fund: 
(1) such amounts as are necessary, but not 
in excess of 5 per centum for carrying on the 
business and affairs of the Services Corpora- 
tion; and (2) 5 per centum as a contingency 
fund to be used for purposes specified in the 
articles of Incorporation: Provided, That pay- 
ments to the contingency fund shall not ex- 
ceed a total unused balance of $5,000,000 and 
moneys in the contingency fund shall be 
prudently invested. 

(h) (1) The Services Corporation shall be 
considered a public instrumentality eligible 
for grants and contracts for planning and 
development programs under any Federal law 
which will assist Natives, Native Villages, and 
Native Village Corporations. For a period of 
twelve fiscal years after the date of its formal 
organization, the Services Corporation shall 
be subject to audit by the General Account- 
ing Office. Copies of such audits together with 
a report of the Administrator shall be filed 
with the appropriate committees of Congress. 
At the end of twelve fiscal years, and after 
a final audit by the General Accounting Of- 
fice and the filing of a final financial report 
with the Congress, the limitations established 
and the powers granted under this Act for 
the Services Corporation shall terminate. 

(2) Upon expiration of the charter of the 
Services Corporation, the assets and liabili- 
ties of the Services Corporation may, at the 
option of its membership: 

(A) be transferred to the Investment Cor- 
poration or the successor to the Investment 
Corporation; 

(B) be transferred to a new corporation 
organized pursuant to subsection 8(h) (3) 
hereof; or 

(C) be liquidated and distributed among 
the members in any form permitted by law. 

(3) In the event that the members of the 
Services Corporation, pursuant to subsection 
8th) (2) (B) hereof, elect to establish a new 
corporation to succeed the Services Corpora- 
tion, the directors of the Services Corpora- 
tion shall appoint the incorporators of a new 
business-for-profit corporation (hereinafter 
called the successor to the Services Corpora- 
tion), to which the assets and liabilities of 
the Services Corporation shall be transferred. 
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Ten per centum of the total number of 
shares issued and outstanding shall be re- 
served for the Foundation established pur- 
suant to section 25 of this Act. The remain- 
ing number of shares shall be distributed 
equally among Natives on the final roll and 
to those who have succeeded to their interest 
by bequest or pursuant to the statutes of 
descent or distribution. The successor to the 
Services Corporation will not be an agency 
or establishment of the United States and 
shall be governed entirely by the Federal and 
State laws ordinarily governing business cor- 
porations of the same type, and shall not be 
governed by the terms of this Act, except as 
follows: 

(A) payments from the Fund to the Serv- 
ices Corporation or its successor as provided 
in subsection 5(f); and 

(B) shares of stock in the successor to the 
Services Corporation shall not be alienable 
for twenty years from the date of enactment 
of this Act, and shall be subject to the provi- 
sions of subsection (h) (4) hereof. 

(4) Any shares of stock held by Alaska 
Natives under any successor corporation es- 
tablished pursuant to this section for the 
benefit of Alaska Natives shall be inalienable 
and many not be pledged, subjected to a lien 
or Judgment execution or assigned for a pe- 
riod of twenty years from the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. No contract to sell, pledge, 
or otherwise alienate such stock during this 
period of time shall be of any validty or en- 
forceable in any court. Any person who know- 
ingly seeks to acquire from an Alaska Native 
such stock in violation of this subsection 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
twelve months, or both. 

(i) The Services Corporation shall have 
and may exercise all rights and powers vested 
in a nonprofit membership corporation under 
the laws of the State. In addition, and with- 
out limitation upon any of the powers so 
conferred, or the powers conferred elsewhere 
in this Act, the Services Corporation shall 
have the following powers— 

(1) to maintain an appropriate staff to 
provide professional, technical, engneering, 
social services, and financial assistance and 
advice to Natives, Native Villages, and Native 
Village and regional corporations: (A) in the 
selection, use management, leasing, and dis- 
position of lands or Interests therein; (B) 
in the development of comprehensive land 
use plans; (C) in the use, investment, and 
expenditure of funds; and (D) in the ac- 
quisition, use, and disposition of other prop- 
erty; 

(2) to assist Native Villages and Native 
Vilage and regional corporations in the 
planning and execution of programs for com- 
munity development, including, but not 
limited to, housing, the establishment of 
local industry and the construction of public 
works; 

(3) to enter into contracts with Natives, 
Native Villages and Native Village and re- 
gional Corporations, where appropriate, for 
the use, management, investment, economic 
development or disposition of lands, interests 
in lands, funds and other property for the 
benefit of such Natives and Native orga- 
nizations; 

(4) to provide loans and grants for the 
education and relief of distress of individual 
Natives, or their descendants and subject 
to the provisions of this Act, make distribu- 
tions of funds to regional corporations, Na- 
tive Village Corporations, and to municipal 
corporations in predominantly Native areas; 

(5) to exercise authority to conduct the 
business and affairs of any regional or Native 
Village Corporation shown to be violating 
any provision of this Act or of its articles of 
incorporation; 

(6) to carry out any and all activities di- 
rected toward promoting the health, wel- 
fare. education and social and economic de- 
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velopment of Natives and their descendants; 
and 

(7) to provide any advice or assistance 
requested by the Urban and National Cor- 
porations, 

(j) The internal affairs of the Services 
Corporation shall be governed in accordance 
with the laws of the State relating to non- 
profit membership corporations, except to 
the extent inconsistent with the provisions 
of this Act; and except that— 

(1) amendments to the articles of incor- 
poration and annual reports shall be filed 
with the Secretary and certified copies there- 
of shall be transmitted to the State Commis- 
sioner of Commerce; 

(2) the Services Corporation shall not be 
subject to any State licensing requirements, 
incorporation fees or other corporate charges, 
except the designation of a registered office 
and registered agent, and nominal fees for 
the filing of corporate papers, or to the im- 
position of State taxes as provided in this 
Act; and 

(3) the Services Corporation shall not be 
subject to any State law which places a bur- 
den or duty upon it greater than is placed 
upon any other nonprofit membership cor- 
poration, or, unless the Corporation so con- 
sents, to any State corporate law which is in 
effect applicable only to the Services Corpo- 
ration. 


NATIVE REGIONAL CORPORATIONS 


Sec.9. (a) For purposes of this Act, the 
State shall be divided by the Commission 
within one year after the effective date of 
this Act into seven geographic regions, with 
each region composed as far as practicable 
of Natives having a common heritage and 
sharing common interests. In the absence of 
good cause shown to the contrary, the seven 
regions shall approximate the areas covered 
by the operations of the following existing 
Native associations: 

(1) Arctic Slope Native Association (Bar- 
row, Point Hope); 

(2) Bering Strait Association (Seward 
Peninsula, Unalakleet, St. Lawrence Island) 
and the Northwest Alaska Native Association 
(Kotzebue); 

(3) Association of Village Council Presi- 
dents (southwest coast, all villages in the 
Bethal area, including all villages on the 
Lower Yukon River and the Lower Kuskok- 
wim River) and the Bristol Bay Native As- 
sociation (Dillingham, Upper Alaska Penin- 
sula); 

(4) Tanana Chief's Conference (Koyukuk, 
Middle and Upper Yukon Rivers, Upper Ku- 
skokwim, Tanana River); 

(5) Aleut League (Aleutian Islands, Pri- 
bilof Islands, and that part of the Alaska 
Peninsula which is in the Aleut League); 

(6) Tlingit-Haida Central Council (south- 
eastern Alaska); and 

(7) Cook Inlet Association (Kenai, Tyonek, 
Eklutna, Iliamna), the Chugach Native As- 
sociation (Cordova, Tititlek, Port Graham, 
English Bay, Valdez, and Seward) , the Kodiak 
Area Native Association (all villages on and 
around Kodiak Island); and the Copper 
River Native Association (Copper Center, 
Glenallen, Chitina, Mentasta). 


Any dispute over the boundaries of any 
region or regions shall be determined by the 
Commission and, without regard to subsec- 
tion 6(j), shall be final: Provided, however, 
That the boundaries of the regions shall be 
drawn so that the lands granted to each 
Native Village shall not Ne within the area 
of more than one regional corporation. 

(bd) (1) There are hereby authorized to be 
incorporated under the laws of the State a 
regional corporation for each of the regions 
defined under subsection (a) hereof, which 
regional corporations shall have the powers 
hereinafter granted. 

(2) The regional corporations established 
under this subsection shall not be agencies 
or establishments of the United States Gov- 
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ernment. The regional corporations shall be 
considered political subdivisions of the State 
solely for the purpose of being eligible for 
grants, loans, and contracts for planning, 
housing assistance, economic development, 
public works, construction, and other pro- 
grams which will assist Natives, Native Vil- 
lages, and Native Village Corporations under 
any Federal law. 

(c) (1) Each regional corporation estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection (b) hereof 
shall have five incorporators. The incorpo- 
rators of the regional corporation for each 
of the seven regions specifically named in 
subsection (a) shall be appointed by the 
Commission after consultation with the offi- 
cers of the Native associations named in sub- 
section (a) of this section, within six months 
of the date of enactment of this Act. 

(2) The incorporators shall prepare the 
original articles of incorporation for the re- 
gional corporations in a form consistent with 
the provisions of this section, subject to the 
approval cf the Commission as provided in 
section 6 and shall serve as the initial boards 
of directors until the members of such 
boards are elected. The incorporators shall 
file the articles of incorporation for their 
respective regional corporations with the 
Services Corporation and the Secretary with- 
in eighteen months after the effective date 
of this Act, and the various regional corpo- 
rations shall be deemed to be formally orga- 
nized as of the date of such filings; certified 
copies of such articles of incorporation also 
shall be transmitted by the incorporators to 
the Commissioner of Commerce of the State. 

(3) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this Act or the articles of incorporation to 
the contrary, the initial boards of directors 
of the regional corporations shall exercise 
only the corporate powers enumerated in 
subsection 8(b) (3) and the power to receive, 
invest, and distribute moneys received from 
the Services Corporation in accordance with 
subsection (f) hereof. 

(d) The management of each regional cor- 
poration shall be vested in a board of direc- 
tors, all of whom, with the exception of the 
initial board, shall be stockholders in the 
corporation over the age of eighteen. The 
number, terms, and method of election of 
members of the board of directors shall be 
fixed in the articles of incorporation or by- 
laws of the regional corporation. 

(e)(1) Each regional corporation shall be 
authorized to have five million shares of 
common stock, having a par value of 1 cent 
per share. Each regional corporation shall 
issue and have outstanding one hundred 
shares of stock for each Native enrolled in 
the region represented by such corporation 
as hereinafter provided. 

(2) Until publication of the membership 
roll in accordance with subsection 7(b) (1) 
of this Act, the stockholders of each regional 
corporation shall consist of all Natives en- 
rolled in the region represented by such cor- 
poration, as shown on the temporary census 
roll prepared pursuant to section 7(a), After 
publication of the membership roll in accord- 
ance with subsection 7(b) (1) and before such 
roll becomes final in accordance with subsec- 
tions 7(b) (2), the stockholders of each re- 
gional corporation shall consist of all Natives 
enrolled in the region represented by such 
corporation as shown on the temporary cen- 
sus roll, and any other Native whose name is 
listed under such region on the membership 
roll except an individual whose inclusion 
thereon is the subject of a pending protest. 
Stock held pursuant to this paragraph shall 
carry a right to vote in elections for the 
board of directors and on such other ques- 
tions as properl.- may be presented to stock- 
holders, and the right to file a stockholder's 
derivative suit, but shall not vest in the 
holder any right to dividends or other dis- 
tributions from the corporation. The parent 
or guardian of any Native under the age of 
eighteen on the date of voting shall have the 
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right to vote the stock of such child held 
under this paragraph or under paragraphs 
(3) and (4) hereof. 

(3)(A) Upon promulgation of the final 
membership roll in accordance with sub- 
section 7(b)(2), all stock issued pursuant 
to paragraph (2) hereof shall be deemed can- 
celed, and thereafter the stockholders of each 
regional corporation shall consist of all Na- 
tives enrolled in the region represented by 
such corporation, as shown on the final mem- 
bership roll. Except as otherwise provided in 
subparagraph (B) hereof, stock held pur- 
suant to this paragraph shall carry a right to 
vote in elections for the board of directors 
and on such other questions as properly 
may be presented to stockholders, shall per- 
mit the holder to receive dividends or other 
distributions from the corporation, and shall 
vest in the holder all rights of a stockholder 
in a business corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of Alaska: Provided, That 
the stock and any dividends paid or distribu- 
tions made with respect thereto may not be 
sold, pledged, subjected to a lien or judg- 
ment execution, assigned in present or fu- 
ture, or otherwse alienated for a period of 
twenty years after the date of enactment of 
this Act. Any person who knowingly seeks 
to acquire from a Native such stock in viola- 
tion of this subsection shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than twelve months, or 
both. 

(B) Upon the death of any stockholder 
holding stock in a regional corporation pur- 
suant to paragraphs (2) and (3)(A) or (B) 
hereof, ownership of such stock shall be 
transferred in accordance with his last will 
and testament or under the laws of intestacy: 
Provided, That, during the twenty-year pe- 
riod after the date of enactment of this Act, 
such stock shall carry voting rights only if 
the holder thereof through inheritance also 
is a Native: And provided further, That in the 
event the deceased stockholder fails to dis- 
pose of his stock in a regional corporation 
by will and has no heirs under the laws of 
intestacy, such stock shall escheat to the 
regional corporation. 

(4) On January 1 of the twentieth year 
after the date of enactment of this Act, all 
stock issued pursuant to paragraph (3) here- 
of shall be deemed canceled, and shares of 
stock of the appropriate class shall be issued 
without restrictions to each stockholder share 
for share: Provided, That the stock of every 
indivdual under the age of eighteen, and 
any dividends paid or distributions made 
with respect thereto before he reaches the 
age of eighteen may not be sold, pledged, 
subjected to a lien or judgment execution, 
assigned in present or future, or otherwise 
alienated (except through inheritance). 

(f)(1) Each regional corporation shall set 
aside, and thereafter report on its financial 
records and accounts, the first $50,000 it re- 
ceives from the Services Corporation as paid- 
in capital. 

(2) (A) Each regional corporation may or- 
ganize under Alaska State law an affiliated 
non-profit-membership corporation, which 
shall be devoted to promoting the health, 
welfare, education, and economic and social 
well-being of the Natives of the region and 
their descendants, and which shall be au- 
thorized, among other purposes, to construct, 
operate, and maintain public works and com- 
munity facilities, to engage in medical, edu- 
cational, housing, and charitable programs, 
to make loans and grants consistent with its 
corporate purposes, to foster industrial and 
economic development, and to distribute 
funds to individual Natives and their de- 
scendants in furtherance of family plans. 
The members of each such affiliated non- 
profit corporation shall be the shareholders 
of the regional corporation which organizes 
it. 
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(B) Each regional corporation may distrib- 
ute to its affiliated nonprofit corporation not 
more than 50 per centum nor less than 10 
per centum of (i) all moneys received by 
it which are derived from payments under 
section 5 and (ii) all its other net income. 

(C) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law or of its articles of incorporation to 
the contrary, a nonprofit corporation orga- 
nized under this paragraph may distribute 
to eligible Natives and their descendants in 
furtherance of family plans not more than 20 
per centum of the moneys paid to it by a re- 
gional corporation established under sub- 
section (b) (1) hereof. 

(D) The provisions of this paragraph (2) 
shall be enforceable by the Commission or 
the Services Corporation. 

(3) Moneys which a regional corporation 
receives from the Services Corporation pur- 
suant to section 8(f) (1) shall not constitute 
income to such regional corporation for any 
purpose. 

(g) Subject to the provisions of subsection 
(f), each regional corporation shall retain 
the moneys paid to it by the Services Cor- 
poration for carrying on the business and 
affairs of such regional corporation. 

(h) For a period of twelve years after the 
date of its formal organization, each regional 
corporation shall be subject to audit by the 
General Accounting Office, all amendments to 
its articles of incorporation must be approved 
by the Commission, and its annual budget 
shall be subject to review by the Commission. 

(i) Each regional corporation shall have 
and may exercise all rights and powers vested 
in a business corporation under the laws of 
the State. The internal affairs of such 
corporations shall be governed in accordance 
with the laws of the State relating to business 
corporations, except to the extent in- 
consistent with the provisions of this Act, 
and except that— 

(1) amendments to the articles of in- 
corporation, articles of merger or consolida- 
tion, and articles of dissolution shall be filed 
with the Secretary and certified copies there- 
of shall be transmitted to the State Com- 
missioner of Commerce; 

(2) annual reports shall be filed with the 
Secretary and, for a period of ten years after 
formal organization of the regional corpora- 
tion, also with the Commission, and certifled 
copies thereof shall be transmitted to the 
State Commissioner of Commerce; 

(3) the regional corporation shall not be 
subject to any State law which places a 
burden or duty upon it greater than is placed 
upon any other business corporation, or, un- 
less the regional corporation so consents, to 
any State corporate law which is in effect 
applicable only to one or more regional 
corporations. 

(j)(1) In addition to moneys received 
pursuant to section 8(f)(1) each regional 
corporation shall be entitled to 50 per cen- 
tum of the net proceeds derived from the 
sale, lease, permit, development, use or other 
disposition of lands, interests in lands, and 
minerals located within that region to which 
the Services Corporation acquires a patent 
under sections 15(c) and (d), 19 and 23(m) 
of this Act, The remaining 50 per centum 
of such net proceeds shall be distributed 
among all the other regional corporations 
and the Urban and National Corporations in 
direct proportion to their membership as 
shown on the final membership roll 
promulgated in accordance with subsection 
7(b) (2). Revenues derived from commercial 
timber operations whether conducted by Vil- 
lage corporations, regional corporations or 
the Services Corporation shall be divided and 
shared on the same basis. 

(2) Moneys distributed pursuant to para- 
graph (1) hereof shall not constitute income 
of the Services Corporation, but shall con- 
stitute income of the receiving regional cor- 
porations and the Urban and National Cor- 
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porations and shall be subject to taxation 
on the same basis as like income is taxed 
when received by any corporation of the same 
legal character. 


ALASKA NATIVE INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


Sec. 10. (a) (1) There is hereby established 
the Alaska Native Investment Corporation 
as a business for profit corporation, which 
shall have the powers and duties herein- 
after granted. The Investment Corporation 
shall be subject to the provisions of this Act 
and, to the extent consistent with subsection 
(i), to the Investment Company Act of 1940, 
as amended (11 U.S.C. 72a, 107f; 15 U.S.C. 
80a-1 to 80a-52 et seq.). The Investment 
Corporation shall be a federally chartered 
corporation, but shall not be an agency or 
establishment of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

(2) The directors appointed by the Presi- 
dent pursuant to subsection (b) (1) (A) here- 
of shall serve as the incorporators and as 
the initial board of directors, and shall take 
whatever actions are necessary to formally 
establish the Investment Corporation, in- 
cluding the preparation of the original arti- 
cles of incorporation in a form consistent 
with the provisions of this Act. The incor- 
porators shall file the articles of incorpora- 
tion with the Secretary within six months 
after their appointment, and the Investment 
Corporation shall be deemed to be incor- 
porated and formally organized as of the 
date of such filing. The incorporators also 
shall transmit a copy of the articles of in- 
corporation to the Commissioner of Com- 
merce of the State and to the appropriate 
office of the state designed pursuant to sub- 
section (e) hereof. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to ad- 
vance to the incorporators from the Invest- 
ment Corporation’s share of moneys in the 
Fund such sums as are reasonably necessary 
for the organization of the Investment Cor- 
poration. 

(b) (1) The management of the Invest- 
ment Corporation shall be vested in a board 
of directors, which shall consist of twelve 
members: 

(A) five members of which shall be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, within six months of the date of en- 
actment of this Act: Provided, That no more 
than three members of the initial board 
shall be members of the same political party; 

(B) four members of which shall be 
elected by Alaska Natives as provided in sub- 
section (b) (6) hereof; and 

(C) three members of which shall be 
elected by the nine directors named in sub- 
sections (b)(1) (A) and (B) hereof. 

(2) Directors appointed by the President 
pursuant to subsection (b) (1) (A) hereof, 
and directors elected pursuant to subsection 
(b) (1) (C) hereof, shall, insofar as is pos- 
sible, be persons who have demonstrated 
business ability and who have displayed a 
high degree of expertise in national and in- 
ternational investments or corporate enter- 
prise. 

(3) Members of the board of directors 
shall serve for terms of six years or until 
their successors have been elected and quali- 
fled: Provided, That among the directors 
first appointed and elected, two shall serve 
for terms of six years; two for terms of five 
years; two for terms of four years; two for 
terms of three years; two for terms of two 
years; and two for terms of one year. The 
directors who serve the shorter terms shall 
be determined by a drawing of lots con- 
ducted by the initial board, except that the 
member appointed by the President to serve 
as the initial Chairman of the board of di- 
rectors pursuant to subsection (b) (4) hereof 
shall serve for a full six-year term. Elections 
for membership on the board of directors 
shall be conducted in accordance with pro- 
cedures set forth in the articles of incor- 
poration or the by-laws of the Investment 
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Corporation. Any director elected to fill a 
vacancy shall serve only for the period of the 
unexpired term of the director whom he suc- 
ceeds. Upon the expiration of each director's 
term of office the shareholders of the Invest- 
ment Corporation shall elect a new director 
to serve a term of six years, or until re- 
organization of the Investment Corporation 
as required in subsection (1) hereof. 

(4) The President of the United States 
shall appoint one of the members of the ini- 
tial board of directors to serve as Chairman 
of the board. The member appointed shall 
serve as Chairman for a three-year term. 
Thereafter, the board of directors shal! elect 
a Chairman annually from among its own 
membership. The board also may appoint 
persons to fill vacancies within its member- 
ship, but such appointed directors shall 
serve only until the next regular election of 
directors. 

(5) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act or the articles of incorporation 
to the contrary, the initial board of directors 
appointed pursuant to subsection (b) (1) (A) 
hereof shall exercise only the following cor- 
porate powers: (A) completion of the orga- 
nization of the Corporation and qualifying it 
to do business, including, but not limited to, 
the adoption of a corporate seal, the open- 
ing of bank accounts, the establishment of a 
place or places of business and the rental or 
acquisition of necessary offices, furnishings, 
equipment and supplies related thereto, sub- 
ject to the condition that no lease shall be 
for a period in excess of one year; (B) ap- 
proval of amendments to the articles of in- 
corporation; (C) the appointment of officers 
of the Corporation, the hiring of other em- 
ployees and the employment of consultants, 
accountants, and other professional or finan- 
cial advisers, subject to the condition that 
no contract of employment shall be for a 
period in excess of one year; (D) the receipt, 
investment and distribution of moneys from 
the Fund in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act; and (E) the expenditure of cor- 
porate funds to pay for or carry out the 
activities authorized under this paragraph. 

(6) Within ninety days after the filing of 
the articles of incorporation of the Invest- 
ment Corporation, the initial board of direc- 
tors shall organize and conduct an election 
for the four directors named in subsection 
(b) (1) (B) hereof. 

(c) The Investment Corporation may es- 
tablish such executive committees as are 
necessary for the conduct of business and 
may have a president and such other officers 
as may be named and appointed by the 
board, at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by the board and serving at the pleasure of 
the board. The president and other officers of 
the Investment Corporation may, but need 
not, be members of the board. No officer of 
the Investment Corporation shall receive any 
salary from any source other than the In- 
vestment Corporation during the period of 
his employment by the Corporation. The 
executive committee or committees or the 
president, as determined by the board, shall 
be responsible for conducting the business 
and affairs of the Investment Corporation in 
a manner consistent with provisions of this 
Act, the articles of incorporation, and the 
policies of the board of directors, and shall 
appoint such other employees as the board 
deems appropriate. 

(d) (1) The board of directors of the In- 
vestment Corporation shall contract with a 
Business Management Group or groups to 
manage and advise upolt the conduct of the 
affairs of the Investment Corporation, sub- 
ject to the terms of this Act and the policies 
established by the board. The Business Man- 
agement Group or groups to the extent con- 
sistent with this section and subsection (i) 
hereof shall be subject to the terms of the 
Investment Advisers Act. The Business Man- 
agement Group or groups may, if the board 
of directors so decides, have a power of at- 
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torney for the sale, purchase, exchange, and 
transfer of securities of the Investment Cor- 
poration. The terms of the original contract 
between the Investment Corporation and the 
Business Management Group or groups shall 
be no longer than a renewable term of one 
year, and the contract shall be subject to 
review and comment by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission as provided in sub- 
section (1) hereof. 

(2) At the end of any year or upon can- 
cellation of a contract the Investment Cor- 
poration may: 

(A) award new contracts to the Business 
Management Group or groups; 

(B) award contracts to another Business 
Management Group or groups; or 

(C) at the end of three years establish an 
in-house management and investment ca- 
pacity and staff to manage the affairs of the 
Investment Corporation. 


The Investment Corporation through the 
board of directors and the Business Manage- 
ment Group or groups shall, to the extent 
consistent with sound management practices 
and the provisions of this section and the 
policies of the board, train and employ Alaska 
Natives in executive, management, and staff 
positions. 

(3) The board of the Investment Corpora- 
tion and the Business Management Group 
or groups shall manage the Investment Cor- 
poration’s assets in such a manner as to 
maximize the financial interests of the share- 
holders, by investing in a balanced and diver- 
sified portfolio of: 

(A) national and international public and 
private securities (‘“securities” as used in 
this section shall have the same meaning as 
defined in the Investment Company Act of 
1940, as amended) (11 U.S.C. 72a, 107f; 15 
U.S.C. 80a—1 to 80a-—52) ; 

(B) enterprises based in, or doing business 
in Alaska; 

(C) enterprises having an impact on sec- 
tors of the economy especially important to 
Natives; and 

(D) enterprises wholly or partially owned 
by Natives, 


Neither (B), (C), nor (D) of this subsection 
shall be construed as obliging or authorizing 
the board of the Investment Corporation or 
the Business Management Group to make 
any investment which does not meet prudent 
investment standards and which is not in 
the best financial interests of the share- 
holders. 

(e) The Investment Corporation shall have 
and may exercise, in addition to the powers 
and rights granted by this Act, all rights and 
powers vested in a business-for-profit cor- 
poration under the laws of any State which 
the board of directors designates in the ar- 
ticles of incorporation as the State whose law 
is to be applied in resolving legal questions 
arising from the corporate activities of the 
Investment Corporation. In addition, and 
without limitation upon any of the powers 
so conferred, the Investment Corporation 
may— 

(1) make any lawful investments in local, 
national, and international business enter- 
prises and securities which the board of di- 
rectors determines would yield an acceptable 
return; and 

(2) make loans and investments in such a 
manner as to maintain a creditor's protected 
interest which may, at the option of the 
board of directors, be converted into an 
equity interest: Provided, That, notwith- 
standing any other provision of this Act, no 
more than 20 per centum of the assets of the 
Investment Corporation may at any time be 
invested in venture capital situations. 

(tf) (1) As soon as the Investment Corpora- 
tion is incorporated and formally organized 
in accordance with subsection (a) (2) hereof, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to 
the Investment Corporation all moneys de- 
posited in the Fund to which the Invest- 
ment Corporation is entitled up to the date of 
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such incorporation and formal organization, 
together with any accrued interest. There- 
after, on January 1, April 1, July 1, and Octo- 
ber 1 of each calendar year, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall pay to the Investment 
Corporation or its successor additional 
moneys deposited in the Fund to which the 
Investment Corporation is entitled up to the 
date of payment, together with any accrued 
interest. The Secretary of the Treasury also 
shall furnish to the Investment Corporation 
or its successor each month a statement 
showing the amount and source of moneys 
on deposit in the Fund. 

(2) The board of directors may retain out 
of moneys paid to the Investment Corpora- 
tion such funds as are necessary for con- 
tingency funds, for the payment of dividends 
and for the administrative costs and the 
business expenses of the Corporation: Pro- 
vided, That the compensation to be paid to 
the Business Management Group or groups 
during any year shall not exceed $250,000 or 
not more than one-half of 1 per centum of 
the invested assets of the Investment Corpo- 
ration. 

(3) The Investment Corporation and the 
Business Management Group shall be sub- 
ject to periodic audits by a qualified group 
of certified public accountants to be selected 
by the board of directors. Such audits as 
are in accord with standard business practice 
shall be made at least once a year. 

(g)(1) The Investment Corporation shall 
issue and have outstanding not more than 
one hundred shares of no par common stock 
for each Native. 

(2) Until publication of the membership 
roll in accordance with section 7(b), the 
stockholders of the Corporation shall con- 
sist of all Natives shown on the temporary 
census roll prepared pursuant to section 7(a). 
After publication of the membership roll in 
accordance with section 7(b)(1) and before 
such roll becomes final in accordance with 
section 7(b) (2), the stockholders of the Cor- 
poration shall consist of all Natives shown 
on the temporary census roll, except an in- 
dividual whose inclusion thereon is the sub- 
ject of a pending protest. Stock held pursu- 
ant to this paragraph shall carry a right to 
vote in elections for the board of directors 
and on such other questions as properly may 
be presented to stockholders, and the right 
to file a stockholder's derivative suit, but 
shall not vest in the holder any right to div- 
idends or other distributions from the Cor- 
poration, except as provided in subsection 
(h) hereof. 

(3) Upon promulgation of the final mem- 
bership roll in accordance with section 7(b) 
(2), all stock issued pursuant to section 10 
(g) (2) shall be deemed canceled, new shares 
shall be issued and thereafter the stockhold- 
ers of the Corporation shall consist of all 
Natives shown on the final membership roll. 
Stock held pursuant to this paragraph shall 
carry a right to vote in elections for the board 
of directors and on such other questions as 
properly may be presented to stockholders, 
shall permit the holder to receive dividends 
or other distributions from the Corporation, 
and shall vest in the holder all rights of a 
stockholder in a business corporation orga- 
nized under the laws of the State designated 
pursuant to subsection (e) of this section. 

(4) Upon the death of any stockholder 
holding stock in the Corporation pursuant 
to section 10(g) (2) or (3), ownership of such 
stock shall be transferred to natural persons 
in accordance with his last will and testa- 
ment or under the laws of intestacy: Pro- 
vided, That such stock shall carry voting 
rights only if the holder thereof through in- 
heritance also is a Native: And provided fur- 
ther, That in the event the deceased stock- 
holder fails to dispose of his stock in the 
Corporation by will and has no heirs under 
the laws of intestacy, such stock shall escheat 
to the Corporation. 

(5) (A) In the event that a Native under 
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the age of eighteen shall become entitled to 
shares of stock in the Investment Corpora- 
tion pursuant to section 10(g), such shares 
shall be issued to that member of such Na- 
tive’s family who is highest in the order of 
priority set forth in section 10(g) (5) (B) who 
shall agree, within thirty days of his receipt 
of notice of eligibility, to accept such shares 
as custodian for such Native. If a person des- 
ignated as custodian or successor custodian 
under this section dies, resigns, is removed, 
or becomes legally incapacitated before such 
Native attains the age of eighteen, there shall 
be designated as successor custodian that 
membe- of such Native’s family who is next 
highest in the order of priority set forth in 
section 10(g) (5) (B) who shall agree, within 
thirty days of his receipt of notice of eligi- 
bility, to accept such shares as successor cus- 
todian for such Native. In the event that no 
member of the Native’s family accepts such 
shares as custodian (or successor cust n) 
pursuant to this section, such shares shall be 
held by the Secretary as custodian for such 
Native. 

(B) The order of priority in which mem- 
bers of the family of a Native under the age 
of eighteen shall be eligible to receive shares 
of stock in such business corporation as cus- 
todian for such Native is the following: 

(i) the father; 

(ii) the mother; 

(iii) a brother; 

(iv) a sister; 

(v) an uncle; 

(vi) an aunt; 

(vit) a grandparent. 

If more than one individual shall occupy any 
of the foregoing priority categories, the in- 
dividuals within such category shall have 
priority in accordance with date of birth, 
with the individual having the earliest date 
of birth being assigned the highest priority. 

(C) The custodian or successor custodian 
for a Native under the age of eighteen ap- 
pointed pursuant to subsection (5) (A) here- 
of shall have the rights and obligations of 
and be subject to the terms and conditions 
applicable to, custodians under the Alaska 
Gifts of Securities to Minors Act (Alaska 
Stat. Ann. § 45.60.010 et seq.), or correspond- 
ing provisions of subsequent law, except 
where inconsistent with the foregoing pro- 
visions of this subsection. 

(6) The stock issued pursuant to this sec- 
tion and the right to any dividends paid pur- 
suant to section 10(h) may not be sold, 
pledged, subjected to a lien or judgment 
execution, assigned in present or future, or 
otherwise alienated. Any person who know- 
ingly seeks to acquire from a Native such 
stock in violation of this subsection shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction 
thereof, shall be fined not more than $5,000, 
or imprisoned not more than twelve months, 
or both. 

(7) Contemporaneous with any issuance of 
stock pursuant to this Act, each stockholder 
shall receive a report which shall contain the 
type of information similar to that normally 
contained in a prospectus of a corporation 
subject to the provisions of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940. Such additional in- 
formation shall be included as the board of 
directors may require. 

(h) (1) Commencing no later than eighteen 
months from the date of its incorporation, 
the Investment Corporation shall pay to its 
shareholders a quarterly dividend. Regardless 
of the current or cumulative earnings on 
the investments of the Investment Corpora- 
tion, the total cash dividends paid in any 
quarter shall not be less than $1,000,000 for 
the first five fiscal years after enactment of 
this Act: Provided, however, That dividend 
payments prior to the first distribution of 
stock shall be made only subject to the pro- 
visions of subsection (g) hereof. 

(2) The Investment Corporation shall pay 
out in dividends to holders of stock issued 
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pursuant to section 10(b) (2) no more than 
80 per centum of the moneys available in any 
quarter for payment of dividends. The In- 
vestment Corporation shall retain in a re- 
serve account sufficient moneys to pay divi- 
dends, plus interest at 4 per centum, to per- 
sons not listed on the temporary census roll 
who are later determined to be eligible for 
benefits under this Act and enrollment on 
the final membership roll. 

(3) The Investment Corporation may with- 
hold any dividends due to a person eligible 
to receive stock pursuant to section 10(g) (2) 
whose eligibility for inclusion on the final 
membership roll is subject to a pending pro- 
test or is subject to substantial doubt, until 
such time as the stockholder’s eligibility for 
benefits under this Act has been determined. 
Any stockholder who receives dividends and 
who is later determined to be ineligible for 
enrollment on the final membership roll shall 
repay the amount of those dividends, plus 
Interest at 4 per centum to the Investment 
Corporation. 

(1) (1) The provisions of the Investment 
Company Act of August 22, 1940 (54 Stat. 
789), as amended; the Investment Advisers 
Act of August 22, 1940 (54 Stat. 847), as 
amended; the Securities Act of May 27, 1933 
(48 Stat. 74), as amended; and the Securities 
Exchange Act of June 6, 1934 (48 Stat. 881), 
as amended, relating to public disclosure, re- 
porting, and protection of the interests of 
stockholders shall, to the extent consistent 
with the purposes of this Act, be applicable to 
the activities of the Investment Corporation 
for a period of twelve full fiscal years after 
the Gate of enactment of this Act. 

(2) The Investment Corporation and its 
duly authorized representatives may, by ap- 
Plication to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, in accord with the procedures 
of section 6(c) of the Investment Company 
Act of 1940, request appropriate waivers and 
exemptions from any of the provisions of the 
Acts referred to in subsection (1) hereof if 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of this 
Act or to avoid hardship. This provision shall 
apply only to the Investment Corporation 
and only during its period of existence as a 
federally chartered corporation under this 
Act, 

(3) The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion is authorized, should it prove necessary 
to provide business certainty, to prepare rules 
and regulations which identify those provi- 
sions of applicable law or existing regulations 
of the securities law which, consistent with 
the purposes and provisions of this Act, may 
be applied to the Investment Corporation. 
Rules and regulations prepared pursuant to 
this subsection may be waived or exemptions 
made thereto in accord with subsection (2) 
hereof. Such rules shall be prepared and is- 
sued according to the procedures set forth 
in section 4 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act, section 553 of title 5, United States Code, 
and shall be subject to judicial review only 
as rules issued in such manner are normally 
reviewed, 

(j) The Directors shall annually prepare 
and cause to be deposited with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission a report or reports 
which shall include information and data re- 
quired under the provisions of the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 and such addi- 
tional information and reports as the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission and the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940 may require. 
Copies of the report or reports herein re- 
quired shall be made available for public in- 
spection at the chief offices of the Invest- 
ment Corporation and a summary shall be 
furnished upon request to any shareholder 
of the Investment Corporation. The report 
herein required shall be in addition to, and 
not in lieu of, any other report or disclosure 
required by law. 

(k) The internal affairs of the Investment 
Corporation shall be governed in accordance 
with the laws of the state designated by the 
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board of directors pursuant to subsection (e) 
hereof, except to the extent inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Act, and except that— 

(1) amendments to the articles of incor- 
poration and annual reports shall be filed 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and certified copies thereof shall be 
transmitted to the appropriate office of the 
state referred to in subsection (e) hereof; 
and 

(2) the Investment Corporation shall not 
be subject to any state law which places a 
burden or duty upon it greater than is placed 
upon any other similar corporation, or, un- 
less the Corporation so consents, to any state 
corporate law which is in effect applicable 
only to the Investment Corporation. 

(1) (1) At the end of the twelfth full fiscal 
year commencing with the fiscal year in 
which this Act becomes effective, by opera- 
tion of law all of the assets of the Invest- 
ment Corporation shall be transferred to and 
all of its liabilities assumed by a new business 
for profit corporation (hereinafter called the 
Successor Corporation) established pursuant 
to this subsection, and the Investment Cor- 
poration shall terminate. 

(2) During the fiscal year preceding the 
date specified in section 10(1) (1), the direc- 
tors of the Investment Corporation shall 
draft the articles of incorporation for the 
Successor Corporation, appoint incorporators, 
and take all other steps necessary to create 
the Successor Corporation under the laws of 
any State selected by the directors. The Suc- 
cessor Corporation will not be an agency or 
establishment of the United States, and shall 
not be governed by the terms of this Act, ex- 
cept as follows: 

(A) payments from the Fund to the In- 
vestment Corporation provided in section 
5(f); 

8) limitations on disposition of shares 
within twenty years of incorporation of the 
Investment Corporation in section 10(g); 
and 

(C) merger of the Services Corporation 
with the Successor Corporation to the In- 
vestment Corporation as allowed pursuant to 
subsection 8(h). 

(3) The stock in the Investment Corpora- 
tion issued pursuant to section 10(g) (3) shall 
be deemed canceled on the date specified in 
section 10(1) (1), and shares of stock in the 
Successor Corporation shall be issued in re- 
placement to all stockholders in the Invest- 
ment Corporation on that date. 

(4) The Successor Corporation shall also 
issue shares of stock to the Foundation es- 
tablished pursuant to section 25 in such 
number that the Foundation shall hold 10 
per centum of stock issued and outstanding 
under this section. 


NATIVE VILLAGE CORPORATIONS 


Sec. 11. (a) The Native members of each 
Native Village entitled to receive lands and 
benefits under this Act shall organize as a 
nonprofit membership corporation under the 
laws of the State before the Village Cor- 
poration may receive patent to lands or ben- 
efits under this Act except as otherwise pro- 
vided. The initial articles of incorporation 
for each Village Corporation shall be subject 
to the approval of the Services Corporation. 
Amendments to the articles of incorporation 
and the annual budget of the Village Cor- 
porations shall, for a period of five years, be 
subject to review by the Services Corpora- 
tion, The Services Corporation shall assist 
and advise Native Villages in the preparation 
of articles of incorporation and other docu- 
ments necessary to meet the requirements 
of this subsection. 

(b) Native Villages which are qualified 
under Alaska State law to organize as Mu- 
nicipal Corporations are encouraged to do 
so to be eligible for Federal grant-in-aid 
programs. In Native Villages which do not 
meet the population and other requirements 
of the State to organize as Municipal Corpo- 
rations, and only for so long as they do not 
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meet these requirements, the Village Cor- 
porations required to be established pur- 
suant to this section shall be considered po- 
litical subdivisions of the State solely for the 
purpose of being eligible for grants, loans, 
and contracts for planning, housing assist- 
ance, economic development, public works, 
construction, and other programs under Fed- 
eral law which will assist Natives and Native 
Villages. 

(c) Each Village Corporation shall have 
five incorporators. The incorporators shall 
be the Village Land Selection Committee as 
elected by the Native Village members pur- 
suant to subsection 14(c) of this Act. After 
promulgation of the final membership roll 
in accordance with subsection 7(b) (2), the 
board of directors shall be elected by the 
Natives shown on the final membership roll 
in accordance with the articles of incorpora- 
tion and the bylaws of the Village Corpora- 
tion. 

(d) Each Village Corporation shall be de- 
voted to promoting the health, welfare, edu- 
cation, and economic and social well-being 
of its members and their descendants, and 
shall be authorized by its articles of incor- 
poration, among other purposes, to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain public works 
and community facilities, to engage in medi- 
cal, educational, housing, and charitable 
programs, to make loans and grants consist- 
ent with its corporate purposes, to foster in- 
dustrial and economic development, to lease, 
sell, and manage real property and to distrib- 
ute funds to its members and their de- 
scendants in furtherance of family plans. 

(e) The Services Corporation shall not 
distribute more than the reasonable sums 
required for planning and administrative 
purposes and to deal with any pressing 
health and social problems to a Village Cor- 
poration until the Village Corporation has 
developed an initial program for the man- 
agement, investment, and expenditure of 
such funds, and such program has been ap- 
proved by the Services Corporation: Pro- 
vided, That a failure or refusal of the Serv- 
ices Corporation to approve a Village pro- 
gram within ninety days after its receipt 
may be appealed to the Commission, and the 
Commission’s decision thereon shall, with- 
out regard to subsection 6(j), be final. After 
approval of its initial program, each Village 
Corporation shall be entitled to distributions 
from the Services Corporation in accordance 
with this Act. The Services Corporation may 
invest for the benefit of a Village Corpora- 
tion all moneys, withheld under this para- 
graph until the Village program is approved. 

(f) The articles of incorporation for each 
Village Corporation shall include the follow- 
ing provisions— 

(1) all persons shown as members of the 
Native Village on the final membership roll 
prepared in accordance with section 7(b) of 
this Act shall be entitled to membership in 
the Village Corporation; 

(2) for a period of at least twenty years 
after the effective date of this Act, member- 
ship in a Village Corporation shall be lim- 
ited to Natives and their descendants. 

(g) (1) In any Native Village which is now 
organized or which becomes organized as a 
Municipal Corporation under State law 
within five years from the effective date of 
this Act, the Municipal Corporation shall be 
entitled to receive title to the surface estate 
of the land on which the village is located 
and as much additional land as is necessary 
for community expansion, Prior to the trans- 
fer of lands from a Village Corporation to a 
Municipal Corporation, lands shall be 
granted to occupants pursuant to section 
15(b) (2) (A), (B), and (D) and section 23 
(m) (2) (B) (i), (11) and (iv). The average 
limitations in section 15(b)(2)(C) and sec- 
tion 23(m) (2) (B) (ili) shall apply to the 
transfer. 

(2) In addition to the land grants referred 
to in subsection (1) hereof, Village Corpora- 
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tions shall also grant to Municipal Corpora- 
tions or, where appropriate, to the State, 
title to existing rights-of-way necessary for 
public use, airport sites, and such other in- 
terests in land as are reasonably necessary 
for public use and benefit: Provided, That 
this subsection does not require the creation 
of floating easements or right-of-way unless 
the Village Corporation decides to grant such 
rights-of-way for future use and expansion. 

(3) The Alaska Native Commission shall 
settle any disputes with respect to the land 
transfers required under subsections (1) and 
(2) hereof and the Commission’s decision 
shall, without regard to subsection 6(j), be 
final. 


URBAN AND NATIONAL CORPORATIONS 


Sec. 12. (a) (1) There shall be established 
two nonprofit, membership corporations as 
follows: 

(A) Alaska Native Urban Corporation; and 
. (B) Alaska Native National Corporation. 

(2) The Urban Corporation shall be incor- 
porated under the laws of Alaska. The Na- 
tives listed on the temporary census roll un- 
der section 7(a)(1) who are listed as resi- 
dents in Alaska but not as members of any 
Native Village shall be its temporary mem- 
bers and the Natives listed as members of 
the Urban Alaska Native roll under subsec- 
tion 7(d) of this Act shall be its permanent 
members. 

(3) The National Corporation shall be in- 
corporated under the laws of any State other 
than Alaska determined by the Secretary to 
be the most appropriate. The Natives listed 
on the temporary census roll under section 
T(a) (1) who are listed as not resident in 
Alaska and not members of any Native Vil- 
lage shall be its temporary members, and the 
Natives listed as members of the Alaska Na- 
tive National roll under subsection 7(e) of 
this Act shall be its permanent members, 

(4) The Secretary shall, within sixty days 
after the effective date of this Act, appoint 
five incorporators for each of the corpora- 
tions established under this section and 
shall select as such incorporators persons 
whom the Secretary deems to be knowledge- 
able in the needs of, and benefits desired by, 
the respective members of each corporation. 
The incorporators of each corporation shall, 
within sixty days after their appointment, 
prepare and submit to the Secretary articles 
of incorporation and bylaws for the govern- 
ment of their respective corporations not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Act. 
When the articles of incorporation and by- 
laws of either of such corporations are ap- 
proved by the Secretary, or if they shall not 
have been disapproved by the Secretary 
within thirty days after they have been re- 
ceived, the articles of incorporation shall be 
filed with appropriate authorities in the state 
of incorporation and all other actions neces- 
sary to establish corporate existence shall 
be performed. 

(5) The Urban and National Corporations 
shall be managed by their respective boards 
of directors, each of which boards shall be 
comprised of not less than five members. 

(A) The incorporators shall constitute the 
initial board of directors to hold office until 
their successors are elected. They may engage 
such legal counsel, advisers and employees 
and perform such further acts as may be 
required to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. Any contract or other obligation of the 
corporation existing upon the date of the 
first election of directors shall be terminable 
at will by the corporation at any time within 
ninety days thereafter. 

(B) All directors other than the initial 
board of directors shall be elected by the 
members of the respective corporations who 
are eighteen years of age or over at the time 
of voting. The first election shall be held 
within four months following 

(i) completion of the temporary census 
roll under subsection 7(a) of this Act, or 
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(ii) commencement of the existence of the 
corporation under the laws of its state of 
incorporation, whichever occurs later. 

(6) The articles of incorporation and the 
bylaws of the Urban Corporation and the 
National Corporation may be amended from 
time to time. Such amendments made dur- 
ing the first five years after the effective date 
of this Act shall be filed with the Secretary 
and the Services Corporation. 

(7) The Urban Corporation and the Na- 
tional Corporation shall manage and use the 
funds distributed to them in accordance with 
this Act to serve the needs of their members 
and members’ descendants. They shall have 
all of the powers granted to nonprofit corpo- 
rations under the laws of their respective 
states of incorporation, except as such powers 
may be limited by their articles of incorpo- 
ration and bylaws; and they shall carry out 
activtties, either directly or through other 
instrumentalities, directed toward promoting 
the health, welfare, education, and cultural, 
social and economic development of their 
members and members’ descendants. 

(8) The National Corporation shall main- 
tain an office or offices in its state of incorpo- 
ration and in such other location or locations 
as will best serve the needs of its members. 

(b) The provisions of subsection 11(e) of 
this Act relating to the distribution, with- 
holding, and investment of sums to, and for 
the benefit of, Village Corporations shall 
apply also with regard to sums received by 
the Services Corporation for distribution to 
the Urban and National Corporations. 

(c) The Urban and National Corporations 
shall be entitled in proportion of their mem- 
berships to the total final membership roll 
to receive distributions from the Services 
Corporation on the same basis as Village 
Corporations, including, prior to completion 
of the final membership roll, advances for 
organizational, planning, and administrative 
purposes and to deal with pressing health 
and social problems. 

(d) The Urban Corporation and the Na- 
tional Corporation shall be entitled to a 
share, in proportion of their respective mem- 
berships to the total final membership roll, 
of the funds, retained pursuant to subsec- 
tion 8(g), for administrative expenses and 
for contingency purposes, 

(e) The Urban Corporation and the Na- 
tional Corporation shall be considered public 
instrumentalities eligible Yor grants, loans, 
and contracts for planning, housing assist- 
ance, economic development, and other pro- 
grams under Federal law which will assist 
their members and members’ descendants. 

(f) Upon termination of the Services Cor- 
poration pursuant to subsection 8(h) the 
limitations established and the powers 
granted under this Act for each of the cor- 
porations established under this section 12 
shall terminate, and by vote of not less than 
a majority of its members casting votes in 
accordance with its articles of incorporation 
and bylaws, the members of the Urban and 
National Corporations shall elect to reincor- 
porate elther as a nonprofit corporation or a 
business corporation for profit, or to merge 
or consolidate with other corporations or 
otherwise reorganize or liquidate as the mem- 
bers deem appropriate. If either such cor- 
poration fails for any reason to make such 
election and carry it into effect within one 
year after the Services Corporation shall have 
gone out of existence, it shall be dissolved 
and liquidated in accordance with the provi- 
sions of its articles of incorporation and by- 
laws and applicable State law. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PUBLIC LANDS 

Sec. 13. (a) Public Land Order Numbered 
4582, 34 Federal Register 1025, as amended, 
is hereby revoked. 

(b)(1)(A) There are hereby withdrawn, 
subject to valid existing rights, from selection 
by the State under the Statehood Act (72 
Stat. 341, 77 Stat. 223) and from all other 
forms of appropriation under the public land 
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laws, including the mining and mineral leas- 
ing laws, (1) all public lands in each town- 
ship, which encloses all or part of any Native 
Village listed in subsection (c) hereof, plus 
(2) all public lands in each township which 
is contiguous to or corners upon the town- 
ships withdrawn under clause (1) hereof, 
except lands withdrawn or otherwise reserved 
for national defense purposes other than 
Naval Petroleum Reserve Numbered 4, plus 
(3) all public lands in each township which 
is contiguous to or corners upon the town- 
ships withdrawn under clause (2) hereof, or 
which would have been withdrawn if not for 
the limitation contained therein, except 
lands withdrawn or otherwise reserved for 
national defense purposes other than Naval 
Petroleum Reserve Numbered 4, as shown 
on current plats of survey or protraction dia- 
grams of the Bureau of Land Management, 
or protraction diagrams of the State where 
protraction diagrams of the Bureau of Land 
Management are not available. 

(B) There are hereby withdrawn, subject 
to valid existing rights, from further selec- 
tion, tentative approval or patent by the State 
under the Statehood Act (72 Stat. 341, 77 
Stat. 223) and from all other forms of appro- 
priation under the public land laws, includ- 
ing the mining and mineral leasing laws, (1) 
all public lands and also all lands which have 
been selected and tentatively approved for 
patent to the State under the Statehood Act, 
but which have not been patented on the 
date of enactment of this Act, in each town- 
ship which encloses all or part of the follow- 
ing Native Villages: 

Dot Lake. 

English Bay. 

Klukwan. 

Manley Hot Springs. 

Minto. 

Ninilchik. 

Port Graham. 

Seldovia. 

Tanacross. 

Eklutna, 

Lake Minchumina. 

Mentasta Lake. 

Nenana. 

Ouzinkie. 

Port Lions. 

South Naknek. 


plus (2) all public lands and also all lands 
which have been selected and tentatively ap- 
proved for patent to the State under the 
Statehood Act, but which have not been 
patented on the date of enactment of this 
Act, in each township which is contiguous to 
or corners upon the townships in which such 
Native Villages are located, except lands 
withdrawn or otherwise reserved for defense 
purposes other than Naval Petroleum Reserve 
Numbered 4, as shown on current plats of 
survey or protraction diagrams of the Bureau 
of Land Management, or protraction dia- 
grams of the State where protraction dia- 
grams of the Bureau of Land Management 
are not available. 

(2) At the time any Native Village not 
listed in section 13(c) is approved for bene- 
fits under this Act by the Commission pur- 
suant to section 13(e), there shall be with- 
drawn, subject to valid existing rights, from 
selection by the State under the Statehood 
Act and from all other forms of appropria- 
tion under the public land laws, including 
the mining and mineral leasing laws, all 
public lands in each township which encloses 
all or part of the Native Village, plus all 
public lands in each township which is 
contiguous to or corners upon the township 
in which the Native Village is located, plus 
all public lands in each township which is 
contiguous to or corners upon the township 
in which the Native Village is located, ex- 
cept lands excepted from withdrawal under 
section 13(b) (1). 

(3) (A) In the event that any Native Vil- 
lage referred to in subsections (b) (1) and 
(2) hereof is so located that less than twenty- 
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five townships of lands are available for with- 
drawal as therein provided, there shall be 
withdrawn, subject to valid and existing 
rights, from selection by the State under the 
Statehood Act and from all other forms of 
appropriation under the public land laws, 
including the mining and mineral leasing 
laws, from among the available public lands, 
except lands excepted from withdrawal un- 
der section 13(b) (1), in order of their prox- 
imity to the center of the village, as much 
land of at least an equal character and value 
as the land upon which such Village is lo- 
cated as may be necessary for a withdrawal 
of an acreage equivalent to twenty-five town- 
ships of public lands for such Native Village. 
(B) The land exchange authority granted 
pursuant to section 16(a) of this Act may 
be exercised to make land exchanges with 
the State or other parties for the purpose of 
making lands in the townships on which 
villages referred to in subsection (b) (3) (A) 
hereof are located, or in the contiguous and 
cornering townships, available for selection: 
Provided, That the Secretary shall classify 
those public lands suitable for exchange un- 
der this section before any exchanges are 
made. 
(c) The following Native villages are quali- 
fied for land withdrawals under the provi- 
sions of subsection (b)(1) hereof: 


NAME AND PLACE AND REGION 


Akiachak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Akiak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Akutan, Aleutian. 

Alakanuk, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Aleknagik, Bristol Bay. 

Alatna, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Allakaket, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Ambler, Bering Strait. 

Anatuvuk Pass, Arctic Slope. 

Andreafsey, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Aniak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Anvik, Yoyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Arctic Village, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Atka, Aleutian. 

Atkasook, Arctic Slope. 

Atmautluak. 

Barrow, Arctic Slope. 

Beaver, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Belkofsky, Aleutian. 

Bethel, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Bill Moore's, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Biorka, Aleutian, 

Birch Creek, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Brevig Mission, Bering Strait. 

Buckland, Bering Strait. 

Candle, Bering Strait. 

Cantwell, Cook Inlet. 

Canyon Village, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Chalkyitsik, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Chanilut, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Chefornak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Chevak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Chignik, Kodiak. 

Chignik Lagoon, Kodiak. 

Chignik Lake, Kodiak. 

Chistochina, Copper River. 

Chitina. 

Chukwuktoligamute, 
Lowland. 

Circle, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Clark's Point, Bristol Bay, 

Copper Center, Copper River. 

Crooked Creek, Upper Kuskokwim. 

Deering, Bering Strait. 

Dillingham, Bristol Bay. 

Eagle, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Dot Lake, Tanana. 

Eek, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Egegik, Bristol Bay. 

Eklutna, Cook Inlet. 

Ekwok, Bristol Bay. 

Elim, Bering Strait. 

Emmonak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

English Bay, Cook Inlet. 

False Pass, Aleutian. 

Fort Yukon, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Gakona, Copper River. 

Galena, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 


Southwest Coastal 
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Gambell, Bering Sea. 

Georgetown, Upper Kuskokwim. 

Golovin, Bering Strait, 

Goodnews Bay, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Grayling, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Gulkana, Copper River. 

Hamilton, Southwest Coastal Lowland, 

Holy Cross, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Hooper Bay, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Hughes, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon, 

Huslia, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Igiugig, Bristol Bay. 

Iliamna, Cook Inlet. 

Inalik, Bering Strait. 

Ivanof Bay, Aleutian. 

Kaktovik, Arctic Slope. 

Kalskag, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Kaltag, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon, 

Karluk, Kodiak. 

Kasigluk, Southwest Coastal Lowland, 

Kiana, Bering Strait. 

King Cove, Aleutian. 

Kipnuk, Southeast Coastal Lowland. 

Kivalina, Bering Strait. 

Kobuk, Bering Strait. 

Koliganek, Bristol Bay. 

Koghanok, Bristol Bay. 

Kongiganak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Kotlik, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Kotzebe, Bering Strait. 

Koyuk, Bering Strait. 

Koyukuk, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Kwethluk, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Kwigillingok, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Larsen Bay, Kodiak. 

Levelock, Bristol Bay. 

Lime Village, Upper Kuskokwim. 

Lower Kalskag, Southwest Coastal Low- 
land. 

McGrath, Upper Kuskokwim. 

Makok, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon, 

Manokotak, Bristol Bay. 

Marshall, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Mary’s Igloo, Bering Strait. 

Medfra, Upper Kuskokwim. 

Mekoryuk, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Mentasta Lake, Copper River. 

Minchumina Lake, Upper Kuskokwim. 

Minto, Tanana. 

Mountain Village, Southwest Coastal Low- 
land. 

Nabesna Village, Tanana. 

Naknek, Bristol Bay. 

Napaimute, Upper Kuskokwim. 

Napakiak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Napaskiak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Nelson Lagoon, Aleutian. 

Newhalen, Cook Inlet. 

Nenana, Tanana. 

New Stuyahok, Bristol Bay. 

Newtok, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Nightmute, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Nikolai, Upper Kuskokwim. 

Nikolski, Aleutian. 

Ninilchik, Cook Inlet. 

Noatak, Bering Strait. 

Nome, Bering Strait. 

Nondalton, Cook Inlet. 

Nooiksut, Arctic Slope. 

Noorvik, Bering Strait. 

Northeast Cape, Bering Sea. 

Northway, Tanana. 

Nulato, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Nunapitchuk, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Ohogamiut, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Old Harbor, Kodiak. 

Oscarville, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Ouzinkie, Kodiak. 

Paradise, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Paulof Harbor, Aleutian. 

Pedro Bay, Cook Inlet. 

Perryville, Kodiak. 

Pilot Point, Bristol Bay. 

Pilot Station, Southwest Coastal Lowland, 

Pitkas Point, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Platinum, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Point Hope, Arctic Slope. 

Point Lay, Arctic Slope. 

Portage Creek (Ohgsenakale) , Bristol Bay. 

Port Graham, Cook Inlet. 
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Port Lions, Kodiak. 

Port Heiden (Meshick), Aleutian. 

Quinhagak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Rampart, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Red Devil, Upper Kuskokwim. 

Ruby, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Russian Mission (Kuskokwim) (or Chau- 
thalue), Upper Kuskokwim. 

Russian Mission (Yukon), Southeast Coast- 
al Lowlands. 

St. George, Aleutians. 

St. Mary's, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

St. Michael, Bering Strait. 

St. Paul, Aleutians. 

Salamatof, Cook Inlet. 

Sand Point, Aleutians. 

Savonoski, Bristol Bay. 

Savoonga, Bering Sea. 

Scammon Bay, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Selawik, Bering Strait. 

Shakeluk, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Shaktoolik, Bering Strait. 

Sheldon’s Point, Southwest Coastal Low- 
land. 

Shishmaref, Bering Strait. 

Shungnak, Bering Strait. 

Slana, Copper River. 

Sleetmute, Upper Kuskokwim. 

South Naknek, Bristol Bay. 

Squaw Harbor, Aleutians. 

Stebbins, Bering Strait. 

Stevens Village, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Stony River, Upper Kuskokwim. 

Takotna. 

‘Tanacross, Tanana. 

Tanana, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Tazlina. 

Telida, Upper Kuskokwim. 

Teller, Bering Strait. 

Tetlin, Tanana. 

Togiak, Bristol Bay. 

Toksook Bay, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Tuluksak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Tuntutuliak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Tununak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Twin Hills, Bristol Bay. 

Tyonek, Cook Inlet. 

Ugashik, Bristol Bay. 

Unalakleet, Bering Strait. 

Unalaska, Aleutian. 

Unga, Aleutian. 

Uyak, Kodiak. 

Venetie, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Wainwright, Arctic Slope. 

Wales, Bering Strait. 

White Mountain, Bering Strait. 

(d) Within three years from the date of 
enactment of this Act the Commission shall 
review all of the villages listed in subsection 
(c) hereof and a vill-ge shall not be eligible 
for benefits under this Act if the Commission 
determines that— 

(1) less than twenty-five Natives are resi- 
dents of the village; or 

(2) the village is of a modern and urban 
character, that the majority of the residents 
are non-Native, and that the best interests 
of the Native residents would be served if 
they derived benefits through the Urban 
Corporation and other land provisions of 
this Act rather than as a Native Village; or 

(3) the village was not in existence on the 
date of enactment of this Act: Provided, 
That this provision shall not be used to ex- 
clude any Native Village otherwise eligible 
which has been required to move to a new 
location because of a natural disaster or the 
actions of any governmental agency. 

(e) Native Villages not listed in subsec- 
tion (c) hereof shall be eligible for land and 
benefits under this Act and added to the 
village roster if the Commission, within three 
years from the date of enactment of this 
Act, determines that— 

(1) twenty-five or more Alaska Natives are 
residents of an established village; and 

(2) the best interests of the Native resi- 
dents would be served if they derived bene- 
fits under the Act as a Village Corporation; 
and 
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(3) the village would not be disqualified by 
the provisions of subsectior (d) hereof. 

(1) In making the determinations required 
pursuant to subsections (d) and (e) hereof, 
the Commission shall review all relevant evi- 
dence offered by the members of the con- 
cerned Native group or their representatives 
and shall review any recommendations of 
the State and the Secretary. In this review, 
the Commission shall be particularly cogni- 
zant of the loss of land by the Kenetize In- 
dians and is hereby directed to determine an 
equitable and reasonable in-lieu land right 
from vacant, unappropriated and unreserved 
public lands in Alaska within the framework 
of the discretion and land distribution au- 
thority accorded the Commission by this Act. 
The Commission's determination shall, with- 
out regard to section 6(j), be final. 

(g) (1) In addition to determining which 
villages are entitled to land and other bene- 
fits under the terms of this Act, the Com- 
mission shall determine the total land acre- 
age which each eligible Village Corporation 
shall be entitled to select under the alterna- 
tives set out in section 14(a). Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (g)(3) of this section 
and in section 14(h), the maximum grant 
of land which the Commission initially may 
award to an eligible Village Corporation shall 
be twenty-three thousand and forty acres for 
those Villages having an enrollment of less 
than four hundred Natives and an additional 
twenty-three thousand and forty acres for 
each additional four hundred Natives en- 
rolled as members of the Village as follows: 
four hundred to eight hundred enrolled Na- 
tives, forty-six thousand and eighty acres; 
eight hundred to one thousand and two hun- 
dred enrolled Natives, sixty-nine thousand 
and one hundred twenty acres; one thousand 
and two hundred to one thousand and six 
hundred enrolled Natives, ninety-two thou- 
sand and one hundred sixty acres; one thou- 
sand and six hundred to two thousand en- 
rolled Natives, one hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand two hundred acres; and two thousand 
to two thousand four hundred enrolled Na- 
tives, one hundred and thirty-eight thou- 
sand two hundred forty acres. In making de- 
terminations pursuant to this subsection the 
Commission shall consider the following fac- 
tors: 

(A) the Native population of the Village; 

(B) the nature of the use, both historic 
and present, of the lands surrounding the 
Native Village including the carrying capac- 
ity of the surrounding lands and biological 
community in relationship to the village pop- 
ulation and subsistence use patterns of the 
Native residents therein; 

(C) the amount of land needed for pro- 
spective community expansion, the area to 
be granted in Municipal Corporations or to 
the State, and the area to be granted for ac- 
cess, rights-of-way, and other public services 
and facilities; 

(D) the nature and economic value of the 
lands surrounding the village (without re- 
gard to the mineral] estate) for the purpose 
of insuring some degree of comparability in 
value as between Native Villages; and 

(E) the comprehensive land use plan pre- 
pared by the Village Corporation with the 
assistance of the Services Corporation staff 
pursuant to subsection (8) (i) hereof. 

(2) Land acreages equal to the difference 
between the maximum grants of land which 
the Commission may award pursuant to sub- 
section (g)(1) and the actual amounts 
awarded to eligible Village Corporations, to- 
gether with Jand in the amount of one mil- 
lion and five hundred thousand acres, shall 
be granted by the Commission upon appli- 
cation, as follows: 

(a) to any Village Corporation which re- 
ceived the maximum grant the Commission 
may award, but which needs additional lands 
to maintain historic subsistence use pat- 
terns, but not to exceed the balance of the 
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acreage withdrawn for that Village Corpora- 
tion; 

(b) to any Village Corporation which dem- 
onstrates that the nature, amount, and eco- 
nomic value (without respect to the min- 
eral estate) of the lands granted pursuant 
to subsection (g)(1) do not result in com- 
parable values with the lands granted to 
other Village Corporations, but not to exceed 
the balance of the acreage withdrawn for that 
Village Corporation; and 

(c) any remaining lands shall be granted 

to the Services Corporation. 
In making the determinations required by 
this subsection the Commission shall con- 
sider the geographical relationship of indi- 
vidual villages to the lands in question and 
should avoid determinations which result in 
land grants that are separated by large bodies 
of water unless one of the above factors or 
ithe operation of section 13(b) (3) makes such 
a determination reasonably necessary. The 
Commission’s determinations under this sub- 
section shall, without regard to section 6(j), 
be final. 

(3) If the Natives in an election called 
for such purpose decide to accept land selec- 
tion rights pursuant to section 14(a)(1) of 
this Act, the Commission promptly shall de- 
termine the total acreage available to Native 
Villages, the Arctic Slope Regional Corpora- 
tion, and the Services Corporation pursuant 
to section 13(g)(1) and (2), section 14, sec- 
tion 19, section 22, and section 23 of this 
Act. From the lands withdrawn in accord- 
ance with subsection (b) hereof, and as a 
supplement to the lands selected by Native 
Villages in accordance with section 14(b) of 
this Act, the Commission shall select for the 
benefit of the Native Villages listed in sub- 


section (c) hereof an amount of land equal 
to the difference between the total available 
acreage under other provisions of this Act 
and forty million acres. In making land se- 
lections pursuant to this paragraph, the Com- 
mission shall be governed by the following 


standards: 

(A) The lands selected shall be allocated 
by the Commission among the regions de- 
fined in section 9 of this Act, excluding the 
region of southeastern Alaska, in the same 
proportion as the total acreage within each 
region bears to the total acreage of Alaska, 
excluding the region of southeastern Alaska. 

(B) The lands allocated to each region 
shall be divided by the Commission among 
the Native Villages therein on the basis of 
the factors set forth in subsections (g) (1) 
(A) through (E) and (g) (2) of this section: 
Provided, That none of such lands shall be 
granted to the Services Corporation, 

(C) The lands shall be selected in accord- 
ance with section 14(b) as if the Commission 
were a Village Corporation and, to the extent 
feasible, shall be contiguous to the lands se- 
lected by the respective Native Villages which 
are the beneficiaries thereof. 

(D) The lands shall be selected by the 
Commission within eighteen months after 
the election held pursuant to section 14(a). 

(h) (1) The Secretary, after consultation 
with the Commission and, where appropriate, 
with the Secretary of Agriculture or the Sec- 
retary of Defense, is authorized to withdraw, 
subject to valid existing rights, from all 
forms of appropriation under the public land 
laws any public lands reasonably necessary 
to protect: (A) any settlement of a Native 
group established as of April 15, 1969, and 
not otherwise eligible for lands under this 
Act; (B) any historic Native village from 
which the population has been required to 
move, because of either direct or indirect 
actions of the Federal, State, or local govern- 
ment, and to which twenty-five or more adult 
Natives wish to return and reside; (C) any 
place which constitutes a new Native village 
location to which by virtue of natural phe- 
nomenon, or direct or indirect governmental 
actions, twenty-five or more adult Natives 
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wish to relocate; or (D) any land occupied by 
a Native as a primary place of residence on 
May 1, 1970, and continuing on the effective 
date of this Act: Provided, however, That any 
withdrawal made pursuant to this subsection 
shall not exceed twenty-three thousand and 
forty acres. 

(2) The Commission shall determine the 
amount of land to which any Native group 
or individual is entitled under paragraph (1) 
hereof. The decision of the Commission shall, 
without regard to subsection 6(j), be final. 
Lands granted to Native groups or individ- 
uals pursuant to this subsection shall not 
exceed five thousand seven hundred and sixty 
acres under subsections (1) (A), (B), and 
(C) hereof nor more than one hundred and 
sixty acres under subsection (1)(D) hereof. 
Any lands granted under this subsection shall 
be patented by the Secretary on the basis of 
the Commission’s decision and shall be de- 
ducted from the five hundred thousand-acre 
“miscellaneous” selection right created by 
subsection 19(a) (2) (B). Patents issued pur- 
suant to this subsection shall not include the 
leasable or locatable mineral estate and the 
provisions of section 15(1) shall apply to such 
patents. 

(3) Where the lands referred to in subsec- 
tion (h)(1) hereof are located within the 
national park system, the national forest 
system or the national wildlife refuge system 
the Secretary in withdrawing lands, and the 
Commission in granting lands pursuant to 
this subsection, may reduce the amount of 
lands withdrawn and granted to insure that 
the purposes for which these lands were 
reserved by the United States may be 
achieved with a minimum of interference. 

(i) If the Secretary determines that a sub- 
stantial dispute is involved or that the best 
interests of justice would be served he may 
direct that a public hearing be held in ac- 
cordance with such rules as he shall prescribe 
prior to making any of the withdrawals per- 
mitted by subsection (h) hereof. Any hear- 
ings held pursuant to this subsection shall 
be held within five years of the date of en- 
actment of this Act. The Commission shall 
consider, in any contested case, any hearing 
record prepared by the Secretary as well as 
his recommendations in making its determi- 
nations. The actions of the Commission 
under this subsection shall, without regard 
to section 6(j), be final. 

(j) Pending the disposition of any lands 
withdrawn under this section, the Secretary 
is authorized to take such actions as may be 
necessary to administer, manage, and protect 
the withdrawn public lands for the benefit of 
the potential beneficiaries and the United 
States in accord with section 16 of this Act. 

(k) To insure that the Native Village at 
Dutch Harbor, if found eligible for land 
grants under this Act, has a full opportunity 
to select lands within and near the Village, 
no federally owned lands, whether improved 
or not, shall be disposed of pursuant to the 
Federal surplus property disposal laws for a 
period of two years. The Native Village at 
Dutch Harbor may select such lands and re- 
ceive patent to them pursuant to sections 14 
and 15 of this Act. In making determinations 
as to the total land acreage which the Native 
Village at Dutch Harbor may be entitled to 
select, the Commission shall take into ac- 
count the value of any improvements on 
lands granted by this section. 

SELECTION OF PUBLIC LANDS 

Sec. 14. (a) Within one year after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the members of the 
Native Villages listed in section 13(c), and 
any Native Village outside the region of 
southeast Alaska which is not so listed, but 
which has then been approved for benefit 
under this Act by the Commission pursuant 
to section 13(e), who is eighteen years of age 
or over, as shown on the temporary roll pre- 
pared pursuant to section 7(a), shall vote, 
under procedures established by the Secre- 
tary, for either of the following alternatives: 
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(1) to be eligible for and accept lands, 
interests in lands and other land rights in 
accordance with section 13(g), section 19(a) 
and section 21(a) of this Act; or 

(2) to be eligible for and accept lands, in- 
terests in lands and other land rights in ac- 
cordance with subsection (h) of this section, 
section 19(b) and section 21(b) of this Act. 
The vote of a majority of the Natives who 
vote at the election authorized under this 
subsection shall be binding upon all Na- 
tives, for purposes of this Act. 

(b) Native Villages found eligible for land 
selections pursuant to section 13 of this Act 
are hereby granted and shall be entitled to 
select, within one year after the election 
authorized under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, either (1) that amount of land to 
which the Native Village is found entitled by 
the Commission pursuant to the procedures 
set out in subsection 13(g) of this Act if 
the Natives decide to accept land grants 
under subsection (a)(1) hereof, or (2) that 
amount of land to which the Native Village 
is declared entitled pursuant to subsection 
(h) of this section if the Natives decide to 
accept land grants under subsection (a) (2) 
hereof. In exercising their selection rights, 
Native Villages and Village Corporations shall 
select from among the public lands with- 
drawn pursuant to section 13, and all such 
selections shall be contiguous and in reason- 
ably compact tracts, except as separated by 
bodies of water or by lands which are un- 
available for selection, and shall be in whole 
sections and, wherever feasible, in units of 
not less than one thousand two hundred and 
eighty acres. In the event the public lands 
withdrawn pursuant to section 13 are not 
sufficient in amount to satisfy the entitle- 
ment of any Village Corporation, as deter- 
mined by the Commission, such Corporation 
may select noncontiguous tracts from among 
the vacant and unappropriated public lands, 
without regard to section 24(c), in order of 
their proximity to the center of the village 
until the Village Corporation's selection 
rights are exhausted. 

(c) Within two months after a determi- 
nation by the Commission that a Native Vil- 
lage Is eligible for a grant of land pursuant to 
subsections 13 (d) and (e), the Secretary 
shall conduct an election for the village, 
under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, to choose a five-member Village 
Land Selection Committee. The committee 
so elected is hereby authorized to exercise 
the land selection rights of the village pend- 
ing organization of the Village Corporation. 
The persons entitled to vote in the election 
or serve on the Land Selection Committee 
shall be the members of each Native Village 
eighteen years of age or over, as shown on 
the temporary census roll prepared pursu- 
ant to section 7(a). 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law or of this Act, the Native Villages 
listed in section 13(b) (1) (B) may select, in 
addition to the township or townships in 
which the village is located, not more than 
sixty-nine thousand one hundred and twenty 
acres of land which has been selected and 
tentatively approved for patent to the State 
under the Statehood Act, and must select the 
remainder of its entitlement, if any, from 
among the public lands. In the event the 
public lands withdrawn pursuant to section 
13 are not sufficient in amount to satisfy the 
remaining entitlement of the village, the vil- 
lage may select noncontiguous tracts from 
among the vacant and unappropriated pub- 
lic lands in order of their proximity to the 
center of the village until its selection rights 
are exhausted. 

(e) (1) Where two or more Native Villages, 
because of proximity in location, are entitled 
to select lands in the same townships and 
actually select the same lands, their Village 
Corporations, or if not yet organized, their 
Land Selection Committees, shall be author- 
ized to settle the overlap by negotiation and, 
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in furtherance of any such settlement, to 
release selected lands to each other. If Native 
Villages making overlapping selections do 
not reach agreement within six months after 
the date such conflict arises, the controversy 
may be referred to the Commission by the 
Village Corporation or the Land Selection 
Committee for decision In accordance with 
section 6 of this Act. The Commission shall 
award the land, or portions thereof, to the 
Native Village or Villages shown historically 
by a preponderance of the evidence to have 
made greater use and occupancy thereof, or 
in such manner as will do substantial jus- 
tice. The decision of the Commission shall 
without regard to subsection 6(j), be final. 

(2) A Native Village which releases se- 
lected lands in order to settle an overlap, or 
which loses selected lands under a Commis- 
sion award in accordance with subsection 
(e) (1) hereof, shall be entitled to select addi- 
tional public lands pursuant to subsection 
(b) hereof, until its selection rights are ex- 
hausted. 

(t) Upon application of the Services Cor- 
poration, if the Natives decide to accept land 
grants under subsection (a)(1) hereof, and 
upon certification thereof by the Commis- 
sion, and after survey of the areas involved, 
the Secretary shall issue patents, without 
payment therefor, to the Services Corporation 
for lands to which it is entitled pursuant to 
subsection 13(g) (2) (c). The Services Corpo- 
ration shall select such lands from among 
the lands withdrawn for Native Villages pur- 
suant to section 13 which remain after Na- 
tive Village selection rights are exercised as 
provided in this section. All such selections 
shall be contiguous and in reasonably com- 

tracts, except as separated by bodies of 
water or by lands which are unavailable for 
selection and shall be in whole sections and, 
wherever feasibie, in units of not less than 
one thousand two hundred and eighty acres. 

(g) Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
section (e) (2) hereof, all public lands with- 
drawn pursuant to section 13, which have not 
been selected by a Land Selection Committee 
or Village Corporation or by the Services 
Corporation under this section, shall eighteen 
months after the date of the election author- 
ized under subsection (a) hereof or nine 
months after the election required under 
subsection (c) hereof, whichever later oc- 
curs, be placed in the status provided for by 
section 24(c) of this Act: Provided, that 
lands withdrawn around a Village whose 
eligibility for land selection has not been 
finally determined by the Commission within 
eighteen months after the date of the election 
authorized under subsection (a) hereof shall 
remain withdrawn until six months after the 
Commission makes the determination re- 
quired pursuant to subsection 13 (d) through 
(g). 

(h) If the Natives decide to accept land 
grants in accordance with subsection (a) (2) 
hereof, each Native Village listed in section 
13(c), and any Native Village outside the 
region of southeast Alaska which is not so 
listed, but which has been approved for 
benefits under this Act by the Commission 
pursuant to section 13(e), is hereby granted 
and, except as otherwise provided in sec- 
tion 22, shall be entitled to select lands in 
accordance with the following table: 


Native population Average 


The population of each Native Village and 
its land entitlement shall be certified to 
the Secretary by the Commission on the basis 
of the temporary census roll prepaid in ac- 
cordance with section 7(a). 

The Commission shall have the authority 
to modify the above grants pursuant to the 
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procedures and standards provided in sub- 
sections 14(g) (1) and (3) and shall select 
such lands as are necessary for the benefit of 
the Native Villages to insure that a total of 
twenty million acres is granted pursuant 
to this subsection. 

SURVEY AND CONVEYANCE OF LANDS 

Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary shall promptly 
survey the township withdrawn under section 
13 and the areas selected for conveyance to 
Village Corporations and to the Services Cor- 
poration pursuant to section 14 of this 
Act, but need monument only the exterior 
boundaries of these townships or areas. He 
also shall promptly survey: (1) within the 
townships withdrawn or areas selected all 
lands occupied as a primary place of resi- 
dence, a primary place of business, subsist- 
ence campsites, reindeer grazing grounds, 
and for other purposes as required under sub- 
section (b)(2) hereof; and (2) any other 
land to be patented under this Act. 

(b)(1) After certification of a Native 
Village's land entitlement by the Commis- 
sion and upon completion of the survey of 
lands selected pursuant to section 14, the 
Secretary shall issue a patent or patents 
to the Village Corporation, or, if not yet in- 
corporated, in trust to the Services Corpo- 
ration for the benefit of the Native Village 
pending its incorporation as provided in 
section 11 to the land and all interests there- 
in, except minerals covered by the Federal 
mineral leasing laws, subject to valid exist- 
ing rights and subject to the provisions of 
paragraph (2) hereof. 

(2) Upon receipt of a patent or patents to 
selected lands, Village Corporations or the 
Services Corporation on their behali— 

(A) shall issue deeds to the occupants, 
without payment of any consideration, to 
the surface estate for any tracts occupied 
by Natives as a primary place of residence, 
as a primary place of business, or used for 
subsistence campsites or for reindeer hus- 
bandry, subject to valid existing rights; 

(B) shall issue deeds to the occupants, 
either without consideration or upon the 
payment of an amount not in excess of fair 
market value for such property, determined 
as of the date of Initial occupancy and with- 
out regard to any improvements thereon, to 
the surface estate for any tracts occupied by 
non-Natives as a primary place of residence 
or a primary place of business, subject to 
valid existing rights: Provided, That all oc- 
cupants of the same general character shall 
be accorded similar treatment with respect 
to any payment for land; 

(C) shall issue deeds pursuant to sub- 
section 11(g), without payment of any con- 
sideration, to any Municipal Corporation 
in the Native Village or to any Municipal 
Corporation established in the Native Vil- 
lage within five years of the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, to the surface estate of the 
improved land on which the village is located 
and of as much additional land as is neces- 
sary for community expansion for appropri- 
ate rights-of-way for public use, airport sites, 
and such other interests in land as are rea- 
sonably necessary for public use and for fore- 
seeable community needs: Provided, That 
prior to the transfer of lands from a Village 
Corporation to a Municipal Corporation, in- 
dividuals shall receive patent to any lands 
used for residences and businesses: And 
provided further, That the amount of lands 
to be transferred to the Municipal Corpora- 
tion shall be no less than one hundred and 
sixty acres; 

(D) shall issue deeds to the occupants, 
either without consideration or upon pay- 
ment of an amount not in excess of fair mar- 
ket value for such property determined as of 
the date of initial occupancy and without 
regard to any improvements thereon, to the 
surface estate for any tracts occupied by non- 
profit tions for the purposes for 
which such organizations were established, 
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subject to valid existing rights:. Provided, 
That all nonprofit organizations of the same 
general character shall be accorded similar 
treatment with respect to payment for land; 
and 

(E) may issue deeds, subject to valid exist- 

ing rights, to all others. 
Any dispute over the boundaries, use, oc- 
cupancy, or value of any tract which is 
covered by this paragraph may be submitted 
by any party to the dispute to the Commis- 
sion for decision. The decision of the Com- 
mission, without regard to subsection 6/j), 
shall be final. 

(c) Upon completion of the survey of lands 
selected by any Village Corporation, as pro- 
vided in subsection (a) hereof, and contem- 
poraneous with the issuance of patents to 
Village Corporations as provided in subsec- 
tion (b)(1)(A) and (B) hereof, the Secre- 
tary shall issue a patent or patents to all 
minerals in such village lands covered by 
the Federal mineral leasing laws, subject to 
valid existing rights, to the Services Corpora- 
tion. At the time of such conveyance, the 
Services Corporation shall succeed and be- 
come entitled to any and all interests of the 
United States, as lessor, contractor, or per- 
mitter, in any mineral leases, contracts or 
permits covering lands selected by any Vil- 
lage Corporation as provided in subsection 
(1) of this section. 

(a)(1) Upon completion of the survey of 
lands selected by the Services Corporation, as 
provided in subsection (a) hereof, the Sec- 
retary promptly shall issue a patent or pat- 
ents to the Services Corporation to the land 
and all interests therein, subject to valid 
existing rights. 

(2) Upon completion of the survey of lands 
selected by the Commission for the benefit 
of a Native Village pursuant to section 13(g) 
(3), as provided in subsection (a) hereof, 
the Secretary promptly shall issue a patent 
or patents to the Village Corporation, or, if 
not yet incorporated, in trust to the Services 
Corporation for the benefit of the Native 
Village pending its incorporation as provided 
in section 11, to the land except minerals 
covered by the Federal Mineral Leasing Act, 
subject to valid existing rights. 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, every patent issued by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to this section, except sub- 
section (h) hereof, which covers lands lying 
within the boundaries of a Federal wildlife 
refuge on the date of enactment of this Act 
shall contain a provision that such lands re- 
main subject to the laws and regulations goy- 
erning use and development of such refuge 
as long as the lands continue within its 
boundaries. 

(f) Upon application filed with the Com- 
mission and certification thereof, the Secre- 
tary shall, for a period of seven years from 
the effective date of this Act, issue a patent, 
without payment therefor, to any Native or 
Native group, subject to all valid existing 
rights, to the surface estate of any public 
land located in Alaska, outside of areas 
selected pursuant to this Act, except land 
within the national park system, national 
wildlife refuge system, national forest sys- 
tem, or land withdrawn or reserved for na- 
tional defense purposes, other than Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4, which has been used 
by such adult Native or Native group for a 
period of more than three years immediately 
prior to the effective date of this Act as a 
campsite for the harvesting of fish, wildlife, 
berries, fuel, or other products of the land. 
Such patents shall be issued— 

(1) for five-acre tracts for each subsistence 
use campsite separate from the campsite of 
any other applicant; 

(2) for forty-acre tracts where the camp- 
sites of several applicants are in such proxim- 
ity to each other as to make it not feasible 
to patent individual five-acre campsites; or 

(3) for larger tracts, not to exceed sixty 
acres, where individuals can establish, un- 
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der such rules and regulations as the Com- 
mission may prescribe, historic occupancy 
and use of the larger tracts. 

Applications for patents under this subsec- 
tion must be filed with the Commission 
within five years after effective date of this 
Act. Pending the issuance of a patent for 
campsites under this subsection the Secre- 
tary is authorized to permit the use of such 
lands, upon which applications have been 
filed, as campsites. The Secretary is au- 
thorized to apply the rule of approximation 
with respect to acreage limitations set forth 
in this subsection. 

(g) Upon application filed with the Com- 
mission and certification thereof, the Sec- 
retary shall, for a period of seven years after 
the effective date of this Act, issue a patent, 
without payment therefor, for the surface 
estate of up to two thousand five hundred 
and sixty acres to each bona fide reindeer 
husbandryman, family, or Native group who 
on the effective date of this Act was prac- 
ticing reindeer management. Patents issued 
under this subsection may cover any public 
lands in Alaska outside the areas selected 
pursuant to this Act, subject to all valid 
existing rights, that on the effective date of 
this Act are leased, permitted, or used for 
reindeer management purposes, including 
summer and winter range facilities and in- 
tervening line camps. Lands granted pur- 
suant to this subsection shall not include 
any lands selected pursuant to section 14 
and shall not include lands within the na- 
tional park system, national wildlife refuge 
system, national forest system or land with- 
drawn or reserved for national defense pur- 
poses, other than Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 4. The Secretary is authorized to apply 
the rule of approximation with respect to 
acreage limitations set forth in this sub- 
section. 

(h) Upon application filed with the Com- 
mission and certification thereof, the Secre- 
tary shall, for a period of seven years after 
the effective date of this Act, issue a patent 
without payment therefor, for up to, but 
not to exceed, one hundred and sixty acres 
of land and interests therein, except the 
minerals covered by the Federal mineral 
leasing laws, and subject to all valid existing 
rights, from any public lands within the 
areas withdrawn for Natives under section 
13, but not patented pursuant to section 15 
of this Act to any Native occupying land 
within such one hundred and sixty acres on 
the effective date of this Act as a primary 
place of residence. The Secretary is author- 
ized to apply the rule of approximation with 
respect to the acreage limitations set forth 
in this subsection. 

(i) Upon application filed with the Com- 
mission and certification thereof, the Sec- 
retary shall, for a period of seven years after 
the effective date of this Act, issue a patent 
without payment therefor, of up to, but 
not to exceed, one hundred and sixty acres 
to the surface estate of any public land lo- 
cated in Alaska, subject to all valid existing 
rights, except land within the national park 
system, national wildlife refuge system, and 
national forest system, and land withdrawn 
or reserved for national defense purposes, 
other than Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, to 
any Native eighteen years of age or older 
occupying such lands as a primary place of 
residence on the effective date of this Act and 
whose residence is outside the areas with- 
drawn for the benefit of Native Villages by 
section 13 of this Act. The Secretary is au- 
thorized to apply the rule of approximation 
with respect to acreage limitations set forth 
in this subsection. 

(j) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
sections (f) and (g) hereof any adult Native 
or Native group may apply for and shall 
receive special use permit for lands within 
any national wildlife refuge for the purposes 
set out in such subsections: Provided jfur- 
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ther, That notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (i) hereof any Native eighteen 
years of age or older whose primary place of 
residence or business is outside the areas 
withdrawn by section 13 of this Act, but 
within the national wildlife refuge system, 
shall be entitled to a patent of up to eighty 
acres of land. Such patent shall be issued 
pursuant to the procedures set forth in 
subsection (i) hereof. 

(k) In carrying out the provisions of this 
section, patents shall be issued by the Sec- 
retary in accordance with the following pri- 
orities: 

(1) Within the areas withdrawn pursuant 
to section 13 of this Act— 

(A) lands selected by Native Village Cor- 
porations; 

(B) lands for the Services Corporation pur- 
suant to subsection 13(g) (2) (C); 

(C) lands selected by the Commission pur- 
suant to section 13(g) (3); 

(D) land for individual places of residence; 
and 

(E) land for subsistence campsites and 
reindeer management areas. 

(2) Outside the areas withdrawn pursuant 
to section 13 of this Act— 

(A) land for individual places of residence; 

(B) land for subsistence campsites; and 

(C) land for reindeer husbandry. 

(1) Where, prior to patent of any land or 
minerals under this section, a lease (includ- 
ing a lease issued under section 6(g) of the 
Alaska Statehood Act), contract, or permit 
(which term for the purposes of this Act 
shall include rights-of-way and easements) 
has been issued for the utilization of surface 
or mineral resources covered under such pat- 
ent, the patent shall contain provisions mak- 
ing it subject to the lease, contract, or per- 
mit and the right of the lessee, contractee, or 
permittee to the complete enjoyment of all 
rights, privileges, and benefits granted him 
by such lease, contract, or permit, Upon is- 
suance of the patent, the patentee shall suc- 
ceed to and become entitled to any and all 
interests of the United States or the State as 
lessor, contractor, or permitter, in any such 
leases, contracts, or permits covering the es- 
tate patented, and a lease issued under sec- 
tion 6(g) of the Alaska Statehood Act shall 
be treated for all purposes as though the pat- 
ent had been issued to the State. The admin- 
istration of such lease, contract, or permit 
shali continue to be by the United States or 
by the State. In the event that the patent 
does not cover all of the land embraced 
within any such lease, contract, or permit, 
the patentee shall only be entitled to the 
proportionate amount of the revenues re- 
served under such lease, contract, or permit 
by the United States or by the State which 
results from multiplying the total of such 
revenues by a fraction in which the numer- 
ator is the acreage of such lease, contract, or 
permit which is included in the patent and 
the denominator is the total acreage con- 
tained in such lease, contract, or permit. 

(m) The Secretary shall require as a con- 
dition to the granting of each permit to 
prospect, or to the granting of each lease to 
mine or drill for minerals covered by the Fed- 
eral mineral leasing laws, on lands patented 
pursuant to subsections (f) through (J) of 
this section, and are not covered by such 
patent, that the permittee or lessee shall 
provide a bond, satisfactory to the Secretary, 
to indemnify the surface patentee for any 
damages which such permittee or lessee may 
cause in connection with the development 
of such permit or lease, and further the Sec- 
retary shall include provisions in such lease 
or permit which will protect the surface pat- 
entee against unreasonable interference in 
the use of his land. 

ADMINISTRATION OF LANDS 

Sec, 16. (a) Natives, Village Corporations, 

and the Services Corporation may exchange 


lands and interests in lands with each other, 
or with the State or the United States and 
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the Secretary, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the Secretary of Defense, under such 
rules and regulations as they respectively 
may prescribe, may exchange land and in- 
terests in lands under their jurisdiction and 
classified as suitable for exchange with Vil- 
lage Corporations, the Services Corporation, 
and Natives, for the purpose of effecting land 
consolidations or to facilitate the man- 
agement or development of land. Exchanges 
of land and interests in lands hereunder shall 
be made on the basis of equal value, and 
the value of improvements on lands shall 
be given due consideration and allowance 
made therefore in any valuation: Provided, 
That either party to an exchange under 
this subsection may pay or accept cash in 
order to equalize the values of the proper- 
ties exchanged. 

(b) Pending the patenting to a Village 
Corporation pursuant to section 15 or 23 of 
public lands withdrawn pursuant to section 
13 or 23 or the restoration of such lands 
to the status in which they had been placed 
pursuant to section 24(c), the Secretary may 
take such actions as shall be necessary to 
administer, manage, and protect such with- 
drawn public lands: Provided, That the 
Secretary shall not sell or otherwise per- 
manently dispose of lands or interests there- 
in, except as proyided in this subsection: 
And provided further, That the Secretary 
shall not, without the consent of the Serv- 
ices Corporation, issue or enter into any 
lease, contract, or permit covering lands 
withdrawn pursuant to this Act which will 
be in effect more than eighteen months after 
the effective date of this Act. The Secre- 
tary may renew existing leases which would 
be in effect more than eighteen months 
after the effective date of this Act only if 
the basic lease provides for a right of re- 
newal and then only on the terms provided 
in the basic lease. The Secretary, with the 
approval of the Commission, and in accord- 
ance with such rules and regulations as he 
shall prescribe, may grant an easement or 
right-of-way for a public purpose over, across, 
under, or through withdrawn public lands 
on condition that the grantee of such ease- 
ment or right-of-way (1) shall provide a 
bond, satisfactory to the Secretary, in an 
amount sufficient to pay the fair market 
value of any interest the grantee acquires 
in lands which may be subsequently selected 
by a Village Corporation, and (2) shall agree 
to conserve the natural resources of the land 
and the environment, including fish and 
wildliie, and to protect the surface owner 
from unreasonable interference in the en- 
joyment of his land. Ali payments or reye- 
nues attributable to the use or other dispo- 
sition of withdrawn lands later selected by 
a Village Corporation, after deducting the 
cost of administration thereof, shall be paid 
to the Village Corporation, or to the Serv- 
ices Corporation, as appropriate: Provided, 
That if the selected land does not include 
all of the land covered by a particular lease, 
contract, or permit, the amount of the rev- 
enues therefrom to be paid to such Village 
Corporation, or to the Services Corporation, 
as appropriate, shall be the proportion which 
results from multiplying the revenues attrib- 
utable to such lease, contract, or permit 
(after deducting the cost of administration 
thereof) by a fraction in which the numer- 
ator is the acreage of such lease, contract, or 
permit which is included in the selected land 
and the denominator is the total acreage con- 
tained in such lease, contract, or permit. 

(c) After lands are patented pursuant to 
sections 15 and 23 of this Act, Village Corpo- 
rations and the Service Corporation may hold, 
manage, lease, or dispose of such lands and 
interests therein in accordance with the laws 
of the State: Provided, That for a period of 
twenty fiscal years after the effective date of 
this Act, any sale (other than a sale or grant 
under section 15(b)(2) or 23(m) (2)(B)), 
mortgage, surface lease from a term (includ- 
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ing renewals) of more than twenty years, 
grant of a permanent easement or right-of- 
way, or gift of such lands, or interests in 
lands by a Village Corporation shall require 
the approval of the Services Corporation in 
order to be valid: Provided, further, That 
easements or rights-of-way for public pur- 
poses may be acquired within such lands by 
condemnation in accordance with the laws 
of the State without any necessity for ap- 
proval of the Services Corporation. 


MINERAL LEASING ACT 


Sec. 17. Disposition of all minerals included 
under the Federal mineral leasing laws in- 
cluding but not limited to deposits of coal, 
phosphate, sodium, potassium, oll, oll shale, 
gas, or sulfur located in public lands in 
Alaska and of all deposits of any other min- 
erals located in such lands, which the Con- 
gress may hereafter authorize to be disposed 
of by sale or lease, after the effective date of 
this Act may, where there is competitive in- 
terest shown in a particular tract of land, be 
under such competitive bidding procedures, 
as the Secretary may prescribe by regulation. 
Such regulations shall include provision for 
bidding by bonus bid, by a percent of royalty, 
or by a stated bonus and a percent of royalty, 
and such other means of competitive bidding 
procedures, which will insure that the Fed- 
eral Government receives fair market value 
for public resources and that individuals and 
small businesses have an opportunity to com- 
pete when there is competitive bidding for 
mineral leases. All leases, whether issued 
competitively or otherwise, shall include 
rental provisions which may be offset by ex- 
ploration and development expenditures at 
such rates and over such periods of time as 
the Secretary determines are required to as- 
sure timely exploration and development and 
to prevent the holding of leases for specula- 
tive and unproductive purposes, The provi- 
sions of the Mineral Leasing Act of February 
25, 1920, as amended and supplemented (41 
Stat. 437, 30 U.S.C. 181 and following), and 
the Mineral Leasing Act for Acquired Lands 
(30 U.S.C. 351 and following) shall apply to 
the extent that such provisions are not in- 
consistent with this Act. Leases issued com- 
petitively under this section for lands which 
are not within any known geologic structure 
of a producing oil or gas field shall be for 
the same term of years and shall cover the 
same amount of acreage as is provided for in 
the Mineral Leasing Act for leases covering 
such lands. Where such competitive interest 
has not been displayed the provisions of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended and supplemented (41 Stat. 437; 30 
U.S.C. 181 and following), and the Mineral 
Leasing Act for Acquired Lands (30 U.S.C. 
351 and following) shall apply. 


REVENUE SHARING 


Sec. 18. (a)(1) Disposition of all deposits 
of coal, phosphate, sodium, potassium, oil, 
oil shale, gas, or sulfur located in public 
lands in Alaska and of all deposits of any 
other minerals located in such lands which 
the Congress may hereafter authorize to 
be disposed of by sale or lease, after the 
effective date of this Act shall be made only 
pursuant to the terms of this Act and shall 
be subject to the provisions on revenue 
sharing as provided in this section. The pro- 
visions of the Mineral Leasing Act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, as amended and supplemented 
(41 Stat. 437; 30 U.S.C. 181 et seq.), and the 
Mineral Leasing Act for Acquired Lands 
(30 U.S.C. 351 et seq.) shall apply to the 
extent that such provisions are not in- 
consistent with this Act. 

(2) All revenues derived by the United 
States from rentals and bonuses upon dis- 
position of such minerals during the period 
beginning January 1, 1969, and ending on the 
effective date of this Act, shall be distributed 
as provided in the Alaska Statehood Act of 
July 7, 1958 (72 Stat. 339), except that, prior 
to calculating the shares of the State and 
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the United States as set forth in such Act, 2 
per centum of such proceeds shall be 
deducted and paid into the Fund. From the 
royalty derived by the United States from 
the disposition of such minerals during the 
same period, an amount equal to 2 per 
centum of the gross value of the minerals 
(as the gross value thereof is determined 
for royalty purposes under the lease in- 
volved) shall be deducted and paid into the 
Fund, and the respective shares of the State 
and the United States in such royalty shall 
be calculated on the remaining balance. 

(3) All leases or other disposition of such 
minerals made after the effective date of this 
Act shall provide that prior to calculating the 
respective shares of the State and the United 
States in such proceeds under the State- 
hood Act: (A) a royalty of 2 per centum 
upon the gross value of any minerals pro- 
duced (as that gross value is determined 
for royalty purposes under such lease or other 
disposition) shall be paid into the Fund; 
and (B) 2 per centum of all revenues derived 
from rentals and bonuses shall be deducted 
and paid into the Fund. 

(b) Should the United States ever dispose 
of deposits of minerals referred to in sub- 
section (a)(1) of this section located within 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, such dis- 
position shall be made only under such com- 
petitive bidding procedures as the Secretary 
shall prescribe by regulation. The provisions 
of the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920 (30 U.S.C. 181 et seq.), as amended and 
supplemented, shall apply to the extent that 
such provisions are not inconsistent with this 
Act. Leases issued competitively under this 
section for lands which are not within any 
known geologic structure of a producing oil 
or gas field shall be for the same term of 
years and shall cover the same amount of 
acreage as is provided for in the Mineral 
Leasing Acts for leases covering such lands. 
Any leases or other dispositions of such 
minerals shall be made in accordance with 
this subsection and shall provide: (1) that 
& royalty of 2 per centum upon the gross 
value of any minerals produced (as that 
gross value is determined for royalty purposes 
under such lease or other disposition) shall 
be paid into the Fund from the royalties 
derived by the United States; (2) that 2 
per centum of all revenues derived from 
rentals and bonuses upon disposition of such 
minerals shall be deposited in the Fund; 
and (3) that the remaining proceeds from 
the disposition of such minerals shall be 
deposited as miscellaneous receipts to the 
Treasury of the United States. 

(c) The royalties provided under this sec- 
tion shall not operate to exclude lands sub- 
ject thereto from selection by the State 
under the Alaska Statehood Act of July 7, 
1958 (72 Stat. 339), if such lands otherwise 
are available for selection. Every patent of 
public lands issued to the State under the 
Statehood Act after the effective date of this 
Act, however, shall expressly reserve for the 
benefit of the Natives: (1) a royalty of 2 
per centum upon the gross value (as such 
gross value is determined for royalty pur- 
poses under any lease or other disposition by 
the State) of the minerals referred to in 
subsection (a) hereof produced on or re- 
moved from such lands from the royalties 
payable to the State; (2) a right to receive 2 
per centum of all revenues derived by the 
State from rentals and bonuses upon dispo- 
sition of such minerals. Until such time as 
the reservation required in patents by the 
preceding sentence becomes operative with 
respect to a particular lease or sale there 
are also reserved for the benefit of the Na- 
tives from and after January 1, 1969, an 
amount equal to a like royalty and other 
revenues from rentals, royalties, and bo- 
nuses payable to the State under (i) leases 
of the United States which are or may be 
assumed by the State under section 6(h) 
of the Alaska Statehood Act, and (ii) under 
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conditional leases and sales made pursuant 
to section 6(g) of the Alaska Statehood Act 
in the case of lands heretofore or hereafter 
selected by the State, the selection of which 
is or was tentatively approved by the Secre- 
tary, but as to which patents had not is- 
sued to the State by January 1, 1969: Pro- 
vided, however, That the bonus revenues re- 
ceived by the State at the September 1969, 
sale of lands tentatively approved under the 
Statehood Act shall not be subject to the 2 
per centum revenue sharing provisions of 
this section, nor shall rentals received pur- 
suant to such sale up to the date of April 
15, 1970. Any royalty, and rentals received 
pursuant to such sale after April 15, 1970, 
shall be subject to the revenue sharing pro- 
visions of this section. 

(d) Revenues received by the United 
States or the State as compensation for esti- 
mated drainage of oil and gas shall, for pur- 
poses of this section, be deemed to be rey- 
enues from the disposition of ofl and gas and 
the appropriate payments shall be paid into 
the Fund on account thereof. All royalty and 
other revenues required to be paid under this 
section shall be paid into the Fund promptly 
after the expiration of the fiscal year in 
which they accrue by the Secretary of the 
Treasury or the State, as the case may be, 
and shall be distributed or withdrawn there- 
from only im accordance with this Act. In 
the event the United States or the State 
elects to take royalties in kind, there shall 
be paid into the Fund on account thereof 
an amount equal to the royalties that would 
have been paid into the Fund under the pro- 
visions of this section had the royalty been 
taken in cash. 

(e) The payments required pursuant to 
this section shall continue only until $500,- 
000,000 has been paid into the Fund. There- 
after the provisions of this section shall not 
apply and the reservation required in pat- 
ents under subsection (c) of this section 
shall be of no further force and effect. 

(f) The provisions of this section requir- 
ing revenue sharing by the State shall be en- 
forceable by the United States on behalf of 
the Natives but this shall not preclude the 
Services Corporation, or its successor, from 
pursuing any remedies available to it in the 
event of default by the State. In the event of 
default by the State in making any payments 
due under this section, and in addition to 
any other remedies provided by law, there 
shall be deducted annually and deposited in 
the Fund the amount of any underpayment, 
to be taken from the share of mineral reve- 
nues from public lands in Alaska which 
would otherwise be paid to the State pursu- 
ant to Federal law. 

(g)(1) The provisions of this section re- 
quiring revenue sharing by the State and 
the United States are enacted pursuant to 
the authority reserved by the United States 
in section 4 of the Alaska Statehood Act to 
determine the disposition of lands used and 
claimed by Natives and as to which the State 
was, by the Alaska Statehood Act, required to 
and did disclaim all right and title. There- 
fore: 

(A) in the event that the State initiates 
litigation to contest in any manner the oper- 
ation of this section 18 all rights of land 
selection granted to the State by the Alaska 
Statehood Act shall be suspended as to any 
public lands which are determined by the 
Secretary as chiefly valuable for mineral de- 
velopment, timber or other commercial pur- 
poses, and no selections shall be made, no 
tentative approvals shall be granted, and no 
patents shall be issued for such tands during 
the pendency of such litigation; and $ 

(B) in the event that the State contests 
in any manner the operation of this section 
and the provisions of this section provid- 
ing for revenue sharing are judicially deter- 
mined to be inapplicable to the State, such 
suspension and prohibition on the grant- 
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ing of tentative approvals and Issuance of 
patents shall continue for as long as may 
be necessary, but not in excess of two years, 
to allow the Services Corporation or its suc- 
cessor an opportunity to select, out of lands 
described in section 19(a) (1), in addition to 
the selection rights provided for in that sec- 
tion, the mineral estate of one million acres 
of land in noncontiguous block of four town- 
ships, half of which must be south of the 
Brooks Range. The Secretary upon applica- 
tion therefor filed by the Services Corpora- 
tion or its successor shall issue to the Serv- 
ices Corporation or its successor, without pay- 
ment, a patent to the mineral estate in the 
lands selected, subject to all valid and exist- 
ing rights. Where, prior to such patent, a 
lease, contract, or permit has been issued for 
the utilization of the mineral resources cov- 
ered under such patent, the patent shall 
contain provisions making it subject to the 
lease, contract, or permit and the right of 
the lessee, contractee, or permittee to the 
complete enjoyment of all rights, privileges, 
and benefits granted him by such lease, con- 
tract, or permit. Upon issuance of such 
patent, the Services Corporation shall suc- 
ceed and become entitled to any and all in- 
terests of the United States as lessor, contrac- 
tor, or permitter, in any such leases, con- 
tracts, or permits covering the minerals 
patented. The administration of such lease, 
contract, or permit shall continue to be by 
the United States. In the event that the 
patent does not cover all of the land em- 
braced within any such lease, contract, or 
permit, the Services Corporation shall only be 
entitled to the proportionate amount of the 
revenues reserved under such lease, contract, 
or permit by the United States which results 
from multiplying the total of such revenues 
by a fraction in which the numerator is the 
acreage of such lease, contract, or permit 
which is included in the patent and the 
denominator is the total acreage contained 
in such lease, contract, or permit. 

(2) Any civil action commenced to con- 
test in any manner the purpose and the sub- 
stantive operation of this section 18 shall 
be barred unless the complaint is filed with- 
in one year of the date of enactment of this 
Act, and no such action shall be entertained 
by any United States court unless it is com- 
menced by a duly authorized official of the 
State of Alaska. Exclusive jurisdiction to 
test the purposes and the operation of this 
section 18 shall be vested in the United 
States district courts. The purpose of this 
limitation on suits is to insure that, after 
the expiration of a reasonable period of time, 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States, the Natives, and the State to share 
in revenues will vest with certainty and final- 
ity and may be relied upon by all other 
parties in their dealings with the State, the 
Natives, and the United States. 

(3) In the event that rights of land selec- 
tion granted to the State by the Alaska 
Statehood Act should ever be suspended pur- 
suant to the provisions of subsection (g) (1) 
(A) hereof, the State’s right of land selec- 
tion pursuant to section 6 of the Alaska 
Statehood Act, Act of July 7, 1958 (72 Stat. 
341, 77 Stat. 223) shall be extended for a 
period of time equal to the period of time 
as the selection right was suspended pur- 
suant to the provisions of subsection (g) (1) 
(A). 

(h) The respective shares of the United 
States and the State with respect to pay- 
ments to the Fund required by this section 
shall be determined pursuant to this sub- 
section and in the following order: 

(1) first, from sources identified under 
subsection (c) hereof; 

(2) then, from sources identified under 
subsection (a) hereof; and 

(3) then, subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (b), from sources identified in sub- 
section (b) hereof, 
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(i) The provisions of this section do not 
apply to mineral revenues received from the 
Outer Continental Shelf. 


LAND SELECTION FOR ECONOMIC POTENTIAL 


Sec. 19. (a) If the Natives decide to accept 
land grants in accordance with section 14(a) 
(1) of this Act, the provisions of this sub- 
sections (a) shall apply. 

(1) Upon application filed by the Services 
Corporation with the Commission and upon 
certification thereof, the Secretary shall issue 
a patent, without payment therefor, to the 
Services Corporation, subject to all valid and 
existing rights, to the appropriate interest in 
any public lands located in the State as pro- 
vided in subsection (2) hereof. Any lands 
within the national park system, national 
wildlife refuge system, and national forest 
system, and lands withdrawn or reserved 
for national defense purposes including Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4, shall be excluded 
from the selection rights granted to the Serv- 
ices Corporation by this subsection (a). 

(2) The Service Corporation is granted the 
right to select, subject to paragraph (1) here- 
of, lands in the amounts set out below and 
subject to the limitations of this subsection: 

(A) the surface estate of one million acres 
of public land for timber and forest products 
potential, to be selected in noncontiguous 
tracts of two to four townships; and 

(B) the surface estate of five hundred 
thousand acres of public land which the 
Services Corporation will select, administer, 
and grant to Natives and Native groups to 
avoid undue hardship; to provide protec- 
tion for cemeteries, abandoned villages, and 
areas of historical and cultural significance 
to Natives; and for such other equitable pur- 
poses as the Services Corporation deems ap- 
propriate: Provided, That tracts selected 
pursuant to this paragraph shall, insofar 
as possible, conform to township survey des- 
ignations and shall be no larger than eight 
sections nor smaller, insofar as practicable, 
than one hundred and sixty acres, 


Patents issued to the Services Corporation 
by the Secretary pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall cover only the interests in land 
designated in paragraph (2) (A) and (B) 
hereof. The remaining estate shall be held 
by the United States and shall be subject to 
the applicable public land laws of the United 
States. 

(3) Lands granted pursuant to this sub- 
section are granted to provide the Services 
Corporation with a diversified land resource 
base, to avoid hardship, and to create oppor- 
tunities for Natives to enter commercial en- 
terprises not otherwise readily open to them. 
The Secretary and the State may submit 
comments upon the Services Corporation's 
applications for proposed land selections. 
The decision of the Commission in certifying 
applications shall, without regard to section 
6(j), be final. 

(4) (A) Lands selected and granted pur- 
suant to this subsection 19(a) must be at 
least ten miles outside the boundaries of any 
city organized as a municipal corporation 
under State law. Lands granted pursuant to 
paragraph 2{A) shall be managed in accord- 
ance with sustained yield principles of for- 
est management. 

(B) “Noncontiguous” for the purposes of 
this subsection means that any tract selected 
under paragraph (2) (A) and (B) hereof 
must be separated from any other tract 
selected by an area at least twice as large 
as the largest of the areas selected. 

(C) All selections made pursuant to this 
section shall be surveyed by the Secretary 
and shall conform to township survey de- 
signations. 

(5)(A) Lands granted pursuant to para- 
graph (2) (A) hereof shall be selected within 
two years of the date of the election held in 
accordance with section 14(a). In the event 
that the Services Corporation, the State, and 
the Secretary are unable to agree upon a 
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mutual plan for the selection of these lands, 
the Services Corporation shall select four 
townships, then the State may identify four 
townships to be reserved for State selection 
under the Statehood Act (72 Stat. 341, 77 
Stat. 223). The Services Corporation then 
shall select four more townships and the 
State shall identify until the Services Cor- 
poration’s selection rights are exhausted. 
State identification acts only as a with- 
drawal for purposes of this subsection and 
does not grant any rights nor does it inter- 
fere with any other selection rights granted 
by this Act. In the event of any overlap or 
conflict with the selection rights granted 
to Village Corporations, the village selec- 
tion right shall have priority. 

(B) Lands granted pursuant to subsection 
(2) (B) hereof shall be selected within ten 
years of the date of the election held in 
accordance with section 14(a). In the event 
of conflict, lands selected pursuant to sub- 
section (b)(2) shall have priority over se- 
lections by the State pursuant to the State- 
hood Act (72 Stat. 341, 77 Stat. 223). At the 
end of ten years the right of selection shall 
terminate and any remaining right of the 
Services Corporation to select additional 
lands shall revert to the United States. 

(b) If the Natives decide to accept land 
grants in accordance with section 14(a) (2) 
of this Act, the provisions of this subsection 
(b) shall apply. 

(1) Upon application filed by the Services 
Corporation with the Commission and upon 
certification thereof, the Secretary shall 
issue a patent or patents, without payment 
therefor, to the Services Corporation, subject 
to all valid and existing rights, to the ap- 
propriate interest in any public lands located 
in the State as provided in paragraph (2) 
hereof. Any lands within the national park 
system, national wildlife refuge system, and 
national forest system, and lands withdrawn 
or reserved for national defense purposes 
including Naval Petroleum Reserve Num- 
bered 4, shall be excluded from the selection 
rights granted to the Services Corporation by 
this subsection, except as provided in para- 
graph (2)(D) hereof. 

(2) The Services Corporation is granted 
the right to select, subject to paragraph (1) 
hereof, lands in the amounts set out below, 
subject to valid existing rights, and subject 
to the limitations of this subsection: 

(A) the surface estate of two million five 
hundred thousand acres of public land for 
timber and forest products potential, to be 
selected in noncontiguous tracts of four to 
eight townships in size: Provided, That not 
more than a total of thirty townships may 
be selected in any one of the regions defined 
in section 9; 

(B) the surface estate of two million five 
hundred thousand acres of public land for 
recreational potential, to be selected in non- 
contiguous tracts of four to eight townships 
in size: Provided, That not more than a total 
of thirty townships may be selected in any 
one of the regions defined in section 9; 

(C) two million five hundred thousand 
acres of public land and all interests therein, 
subject to valid existing rights, which the 
Services Corporation will select, administer, 
and grant to Natives, Native groups, Native 
Village, or Village Corporations to avoid 
hardship, to provide protection for ceme- 
teries, abandoned villages, and areas of his- 
torical, ctiltural, and economic significance 
to Natives, to supplement the land entitle- 
ment of Native Villages pursuant to section 
14(h), and for such other equitable purposes 
as the Services Corporation deems appro- 
priate: Provided, That not more than a total 
of twenty-four townships may be selected in 
any one of the regions defined in section 9, 
and such tracts shall be selected in noncon- 
tiguous tracts no larger than one township 
nor smaller, insofar as practicable, than six 
hundred and forty acres: Provided further, 
That tracts selected pursuant to this para- 
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graph to supplement the entitlement of Na- 
tives Villages shall, insofar as possible, be 
contiguous to the lands selected by such vil- 
lages; and 

(D) all minerals covered by the Federal 
mineral leasing laws in two million five hun- 
dred thousand acres of public lands, except 
that for the purposes of this subsection 19 
(b) (2) (D) lands within Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve Numbered 4 are Included, to be selected 
in noncontiguous tracts of four townships in 
size: Provided, That not more than a total 
of twenty-four townships may be selected in 
any one of the regions defined in section 9. 
Patents issued to the Services Corporation 
by the Secretary pursuant to this subsection 
shall cover only the interests in lands des- 
ignated in paragraphs (A), (B), (C), and 
(D) hereof. The remaining estate shall be 
held by the United States and shall be sub- 
ject to the applicable public land laws of 
the United States. 

(3) Lands granted pursuant to this sub- 
section are granted to provide the Services 
Corporation with a diversified land resource 
base, to avoid hardship, and to create oppor- 
tunities for Natives to enter commercial en- 
terprises not otherwise readily open to them. 
‘The Secretary and the State may submit com- 
ments upon the Services Corporation's appli- 
cations for proposed land selections. The de- 
cision of the Commission in certifying appli- 
cations shall, without regard to section 6(j), 
be final. 

(4) (A) Lands selected and granted pur- 
suant to this subsection 19(b) must be at 
least ten miles outside the boundaries of any 
city organized as a municipal corporation 
under State law other than a Village Cor- 
poration, Lands granted pursuant to para- 
graph (2)(A) shall be managed in accord- 
ance with sustained yield principles of forest 
management. 

(B) “Noncontiguous” for the purposes of 
this subsection means that any tract selected 
under paragraph (2) (A), (B), (C), and (D) 
hereof must be separated from any other 
tract selected under such paragraphs by an 
area at least twice as large as the larger of 
the areas selected. 

(C) All selections made pursuant to this 
subsection shall be surveyed by the Secre- 
tary and shall conform to township survey 
designations. 

(5) (A) Lands granted pursuant to para- 
graphs (2)(A) and (B) hereof shall be se- 
lected within two years of the date of the 
election held in accordance with section 14 
(a). In the event that the Services Corpo- 
ration, the State, and the Secretary are un- 
able to agree upon a mutual plan for the 
selection of these lands, the Services Corpo- 
ration shall select four townships, then the 
State may identify four townships to be 
reserved for State selection under the State- 
hood Act (72 Stat, 341, 77 Stat. 223). The 
Services Corporation then shall select four 
more townships and the State shall identify 
until the Services Corporation's selection 
rights are exhausted. State identification 
acts only as a withdrawal for purposes of this 
subsection and does not grant any rights nor 
does it interfere with any other selection 
rights granted by this Act. In the event of 
any overlap or conflict with the selection 
rights granted to Village Corporations, the 
village selection right shall have priority. 

(B) Lands granted pursuant to paragraph 
(2)(C) hereof shall be selected within ten 
years of the date of the election held in 
accordance with section 14(a). In the event 
of conflict lands selected pursuant to subsec- 
tion (2)(C) shall have priority over selec- 
tions by the State pursuant to the Statehood 
Act (72 Stat. 341, 77 Stat. 223). At the end 
of ten years the right of selection shall ter- 
minate and any remaining right of the 
Services Corporation to select additional 
lands shall reyert to the United States. 

(C) Lands granted pursuant to paragraph 
(2) (D) hereof shall be selected within five 
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years of the date of the election held in ac- 
cordance with section 14(a). In the event 
that the Services Corporation, the State, and 
the Secretary are unable to agree upon a mu- 
tual plan for the selection of such lands in 
any area which is then also subject to State 
selection, the Services Corporation shall se- 
lect four townships, then the State may 
identify four townships to be reserved for 
State selection under the Statehood Act (72 
Stat. 341, 77 Stat. 223). The Services Corpo- 
ration then shall select four more townships 
and the State shall identify until the Service 
Corporation's selection rights are exhausted. 
State identification acts only as a withdrawal 
for purposes of this subsection and does not 
grant any rights nor does it interfere with 
any other selection rights granted by this 
Act. In the event of any overlap or conflict 
with the selection rights granted to Village 
Corporations, the village selection right shall 
have priority. 

(D) The provisions of section 15(1) shall 
apply to all patents issued under this sec- 
tion 19, 

(c) (1) Upon application filed by the Arctic 
Slope Regional Corporation with the Com- 
mission and upon certification thereof by the 
Commission, the Secretary shall issue a 
patent, without payment therefor, to the 
Arctic Slope Regional Corporation, subject to 
all valid and existing rights, to the land and 
all interests therein of any public lands lo- 
cated in the State of Alaska as provided in 
subsection (2) hereof. The Arctic Slope Re- 
gional Corporation shall be entitled to retain 
50 per centum of revenues derived from the 
sale, lease, permit, development, use or other 
disposition of the mineral estate of the land 
to which it acquires a patent under section 
19(f)(1). The remaining 50 per centum of 
such net proceeds shall be paid to the Serv- 
ices Corporation for distribution in accord- 
ance with the formula set forth in section 9 
(d) (1) of this Act. Any lands within the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge system and lands 
withdrawn or otherwise reserved for national 
defense purposes other than Naval Petroleum 
Reserve Numbered 4, shall be excluded from 
the selection rights granted to the Arctic 
Slope Regional Corporation by this subsec- 
tion (c). 

(2) The Arctic Slope Regional Corporation 
is granted the right to select, subject to sub- 
section (c) (1) hereof, five hundred thousand 
acres of land and all interests therein, sub- 
ject to all valid and existing rights. Lands 
granted by this subsection shall be selected 
from the geographic region designated by the 
Commission pursuant to subsection 9(a) (1) 
and shall be within or contiguous to the areas 
withdrawn pursuant to section 13(b)(1) re- 
specting any of the Native Villages named 
in section 13(c) that are located in such re- 
gion. All selections made pursuant to this 
subsection shall be surveyed by the Secretary, 
shall conform to township survey designa- 
tions, and shall be in tracts of two to four 
townships. 

(3) Lands granted pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall be selected within two years of the 
date of enactment of this Act. In the event 
of any overlap or conflict the priority of land 
selections shall be as follows: 

(A) The Village Corporations; 

(B) The Arctic Slope Regional Corporation; 
and 

(C) The State of Alaska. 

(4) Prior to certifying applications under 
subsection (c)(1) hereof, the Arctic Slope 
Regional Corporation shall prepare and sub- 
mit to the Commission a comprehensive land- 
use plan for the lands designated in the 
application. 

REVOCATION OF INDIAN ALLOTMENTS IN ALASKA 

Sec. 20. (a) No Native covered by the pro- 
visions of this Act may hereafter avail him- 
self of an allotment under the provisions of 
any Indian allotment Act including the Act 
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of February 8, 1887, as amended and supple- 
mented (24 Stat. 389; 25 U.S.C. 334, 336), or 
the Act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 363; 25 
U.S.C. 337). Further, the Act of May 17, 1906, 
as amended (34 Stat. 197), is hereby repealed. 
(b) Native persons who have deeds to lands 
granted by the United States pursuant to the 
Acts referred to in subsection (a) hereof or 
any other public land laws which have re- 
strictions upon the sale, use, or disposal of 
such lands shall, upon application to the 
Secretary, be granted unrestricted deeds. 


PROTECTION OF SUBSISTENCE RESOURCES 


Sec. 21. (a) If the Natives decide to ac- 
cept land grants in accordance with section 
14(a) (1) of this Act, the following provisions 
shall apply: 

(1) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to classify, in accordance with appro- 
priate ecological criteria, varying environ- 
mental circumstances and varying subsist- 
ence needs, public lands surrounding any or 
all of the Native Villages and groups for 
which lands are withdrawn under sections 13 
through 15 and under section 23 as Subsist- 
ence Use Unite. 

(2) The Secretary in preparing such classi- 
fications shall hold public hearings concern- 
ing the proposed classifications units and 
shall consult with the State and other appro- 
priate departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment and invite the comments of all parties 
concerned. Upon determining the land and 
resources required for subsistence use in each 
area, the Secretary shall publish notice in the 
Federal Register of a proposed classification. 
Classification of an area as a Subsistence Use 
Unit shall not prevent disposal of such lands 
under the public land laws in conformity 
with subsection (a) (1) hereof. 

(3) After an area has been classified as a 
Subsistence Use Unit and final notice thereof 
has been published, the Secretary may, upon 
petition by residents of, or request by a local 
governing body within the unit, and upon 
the concurrence of the State, determine that 
the health, welfare, or livelihood of residents 
of the unit are threatened by the depletion of 
subsistence resources. Upon such a determi- 
nation, the Secretary may close the area to 
entry by persons for the purpose of fish- 
ing, hunting, and/or trapping other than by 
residents of the unit for subsistence 
purposes. 

(4) The maximum duration of such emer- 
gency closure shall be two years unless, after 
a public hearing, the Secretary determines 
the closure should be extended for an addi- 
tional two-year term. 

(5) Any person who knowingly enters 
upon lands within a subsistence-use classi- 
fication unit closed under the provisions of 
this section, for the purposes of hunting, 
fishing, or trapping in violation of said 
closure, shall be guilty of a trespass against 
the United States and shall be subject to a 
fine of $1,000 or one year imprisonment or 
both. Complaints may be issued and arrests 
may be made under this subsection by De- 
partment of the Interior personnel desig- 
nated by the Secretary to enforce this sec- 
tion, 

(b) If the Natives decide to accept land 
grants in accordance with section 14(a) (2) 
of this Act, the following provisions shall 
apply. 

(1) Within eighteen months after the date 
of the election held pursuant to section 
14(a), the Village Corporations or, pending 
their organization, the Village Land Selec- 
tion Committees chosen pursuant to section 
14(c) shall designate the areas surrounding 
the lands which they have selected in ac- 
cordance with section 14 which (A) histori- 
cally have been used for subsistence purposes 
by their members, and (B) still are neces- 
sary, desirable and in use for such purposes. 

(2) Within six months after the last des- 
ignation by a Village Corporation or Village 
Land Section Committee pursuant to para- 
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graph (1) hereof, or two years after the 
date of the election held pursuant to section 
14(a), whichever earlier occurs, the Commis- 
sion shall determine and the Native Village 
shall designate the amount of subsistence 
use permit lands which shall be granted each 
Native Village within the area it designated, 
based upon need and present use by its mem- 
bers: Provided, That the total amount of 
land determined and set aside for subsistence 
use by the Commission under this subsection 
shall be twenty million acres. 

(3) Upon certification by the Commission, 
the Secretary promptly shall issue to the 
Native Village or Village Corporation a per- 
mit covering its subsistence use area as de- 
termined by the Commission. Such permit 
shall contain provisions providing for the 
closure of subsistence use permit lands to 
entry by persons for the purpose of fishing, 
hunting and/or trapping other than by resi- 
dents of the unit for subsistence p 
when the Secretary finds that the biotic re- 
sources of the area are threatened by deple- 
tion. Closure of such areas shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary. The permit shall 
not prevent disposition of the lands covered 
thereunder pursuant to the public land laws, 
including selection by the State: Provided, 
That if any such lands thereafter are in- 
cluded within a Federal wildlife refuge or 
national park, the permit rights shall not 
be disturbed except as provided in sections 
(b) (4) and (5) of this section. 

(4) Five years after issuance of a sub- 
sistence use permit and every five years there- 
after, the Secretary shall review the question 
of whether the area still is being used for 
subsistence p . If the Secretary finds, 
after notice to the Natives affected and a 
subsequent hearing, that the area is not 
being so used in whole or in part, he shall 
terminate the permit with respect to the un- 
used lands. In the absence of such action by 
the Secretary, the permit shall continue in 
full force and effect for an additional five- 
year period. 

(5) In the event lands covered by a sub- 
sistence use permit are selected by the State 
or disposed of under the public land laws, 
the Native Village or Village Corporation in- 
volved shall be entitled to just compensation 
from the United States for its loss. The 
amount of such compensation shall be de- 
termined by a Federal hearing examiner ap- 
pointed by the Secretary and acting in ac- 
cordance with the Administrative Procedure 
Act: Provided, That the decision of the hear- 
ing examiner shal] be final. In determining 
just compensation the examiner shall value 
the Natives’ subsistence use rights on the 
nature and the extent of the use (whether 
hunting, fishing, or other subsistence ac- 
tivity) made of the lands lost. The examiner's 
award shall be paid to the Native Village or 
Village Corporation on the same basis as a 
judgment against the United States in the 
Federal courts. 


REVOCATION OF RESERVATIONS; EXCEPTIONS 


Sec. 22. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law, and except where incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this Act, the 
various reserves set aside by legislation or 
by Executive or Secretarial Order for Native 
use or for the administration of Native af- 
fairs, Including reserves created under the 
Act of May 31, 1938 (52 Stat. 593), in Alaska 
are hereby revoked, subject to any valid ex- 
isting rights: Provided, That this subsection 
shall not apply to the reserves described in 
subsections (c), (d), and (e) hereof unless 
the Native beneficiaries of such reserves so 
vote. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, lands within the various reserves de- 
seribed in subsection (a) hereof are hereby 
withdrawn from selection by the State and 
all other forms of appropriation under the 
public land laws, including the mining and 
mineral leasing laws, until the Native groups 
that are the beneficiaries of such reserves 
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have selected lands to which they are entitled 
under section 14 and until the Secretary is- 
sues a patent pursuant to section 15. The re- 
quirement set forth in subsections 13 (d) 
through (f) shall not apply to any Native 
group settled as a village or community with- 
in the various reserves described in subsec- 
tion (a) hereof, and lands shall be patented 
to the Village Corporation representing any 
Native group whose reserve was revoked pur- 
suant to this section without regard to sub- 
sections 13 (d) through (f) 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Tanina Indians, the beneficiaries 
of the Moquawkie Reservation (hereinafter 
referred to as the Tyonek Indians), shall 
vote, within one year of the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, under procedures estab- 
lished by the Secretary, whether their tribe: 

(1) shall accept abolition of the existing 
reservation and a grant to an appropriate en- 
tity of which they are the members, stock- 
holders or owners, of twenty-six thousand 
nine hundred and eighteen acres of such 
reservation lands, subject to the condition 
that the mineral estate underlying such 
lands may not be sold by the Tyonek Indians 
to anyone other than the United States or 
the State: Provided, That the Tyonek In- 
dians may lease such lands; or 

(2) shall accept abolition of the existing 

reservation and be entitled to full benefits 
under the terms of this Act. 
In the event the Tyonek Indians decide to 
acquire title to the Moquawkie Reserve set 
aside by Executive order of February 27, 
1915, in accordance with subsection (1) 
hereof, the Secretary shall issue a patent to 
the appropriate entity referred to in sub- 
section (1) hereof to all lands and interests 
in lands (including oil, gas, and other miner- 
als) within such Reserve, subject to valid 
existing rights, and the Tyonek Indians shall 
not be eligible for benefits under this Act. 
Where, prior to such patent, a lease, contract, 
or permit has been issued for the utilization 
of surface or mineral resources covered by 
such patent, the patent shall contain provi- 
sions making it subject to the lease, contract, 
or permit and the right of the lessee, con- 
tractee, or permittee to the complete enjoy- 
ment of all rights, privileges, and benefits 
granted him by such lease, contract, or per- 
mit. Upon issuance of such patent, the ap- 
propriate entity referred to in subsection (1) 
hereof shall succeed and become entitled to 
any and all interests of the United States as 
lessor, contractor, or permitter, in any such 
leases, contracts, or permits covering the sur- 
face or minerals patented. The administra- 
tion of such lease, contract, or permit shall 
continue to be by the United States. 

(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the enrolled members of the Metla- 
katla Indian Community eighteen years of 
age or over shall vote, within one year after 
the date of enactment of this Act, under 
procedures established by the Secretary, for 
one of the following alternatives: 

(1) The Annette Islands Reserve estab- 
lished by the Act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 
1101), as further defined by Presidential 
Proclamation of April 28, 1916 (39 Stat. 
1777), shall be excluded from and shall not 
be affected by the terms of this section and 
the terms of this Act; or 

(2) The Annette Islands Reserve shall be 
abolished, and the Secretary, prior to such 
abolition, shall issue a patent to a Village 
Corporation, of which the members of the 
Metilakatla Indian Community are members, 
stockholders, or owners, to the land and all 
interests in lands within such reserve, sub- 
ject to valid existing rights. 

If the members of the Metlakatla Indian 
Community decide to acquire a patent to the 
Annette Islands Reserve under paragraph (2) 
hereof, and prior to such patent, a lease, con- 
tract, or permit has been issued for the 
utilization of surface or mineral resources 
covered by such patent, the patent shall con- 
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tain provisions making it subject to the lease, 
contract, or permit and the right of the 
lessee, contractee, or permittee to the com- 
plete enjoyment of all rights, privileges, and 
benefits granted him by such lease, contract, 
or permit. Upon issuance of such patent, the 
Village Corporation shall succeed to any and 
all interests of the United States or the Met- 
lakatla Indian Community as lessor, contrac- 
tor, or permitter, in any such leases, con- 
tracts, or permits covering the surface or 
minerals patented, but the United States 
shall continue to administer any such lease, 
contract, or permit which it is then adminis- 
tering. 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the members of the Native Villages 
within the boundaries of any Reservation in 
Alaska except those referred to in subsections 
(c) and (d) eighteen years of age or over, as 
shown on the temporary roll prepared pur- 
suant to section 7(2), shall vote, within one 
year after the date of enactment of this Act, 
under procedures established by the Secre- 
tary, for either of the following alternatives: 

(1) That their reservation shall be re- 
voked, and the Natives and the Native Vil- 
lages of which they are members shall be 
entitled to select and receive patents to lands 
under the terms of this Act; or 

(2) That their reservation shall be revoked, 

and the Secretary, prior to such abolition, 
shall issue patents to the Village Corpora- 
tions of which the Natives are members to 
the lands within the Reservation, except 
that the leaseable mineral estate shall be 
patented to the Services Corporation, subject 
to valid existing rights. 
If the Natives decide to acquire a patent to 
their reservation under paragraph (2) here- 
of, and prior to such patent, a lease, contract, 
or permit has been issued for the utilization 
of surface or mineral resources covered by 
such patent, the patent shall contain provi- 
sions making it subject to the lease, con- 
tract, or permit and the right of the lessee, 
contractee, or permittee to the complete en- 
joyment of ali rights, privileges, and benefits 
granted him by such lease, contract, or per- 
mit. Upon issuance of such patent, the ap- 
propriate legal entity referred to in para- 
graph (2) hereof shall succeed and become 
entitled to any and all interests of the 
United States as lessor, contractor, or per- 
mitter, in any such leases, contracts, or per- 
mits covering the surface or minerals pat- 
ented, but the administration of such lease, 
contract, or permit shall continue to be by 
the United States. 

(f) Nothing in this Act shall repeal, modi- 
fy, or otherwise affect the right of the Sec- 
retary to establish a townsite on Saint Paul 
Island or the right of Natives of the Pribilof 
Islands to acquire title to tracts therein pur- 
suant to the Act of November 2, 1966 (80 
Stat. 1094), and to participate in the benefits 
under this Act. 

TLINGIT-HAIDA SETTLEMENT 

Sec. 23. (a) (1)(A) There are hereby with- 
drawn, subject to valid existing rights, from 
selection by the State under the Alaska State- 
hood Act (72 Stat. 341, 77 Stat. 223) and from 
all other forms of appropriation under the 
public land laws, including the mining and 
mineral leasing laws, all public lands, in- 
cluding lands in the Tongass and Chugach 
National Forests, in each township, which 
encloses all or part of any Native Village 
listed in subsection (b) hereof, and any Na- 
tive Village not listed, but which are located 
in southeast Alaska and which are approved 
by the Commission pursuant to this sec- 
tion, plus all public lands in each one-quar- 
ter township which is contiguous to or cor- 
ners upon the townships in which such Na- 
tive Villages are located, except lands with- 
drawn or otherwise reserved for national de- 
fense purposes, as shown on current plats of 
survey or protraction diagrams of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, or protraction 
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diagrams of the State where protraction dia- 
of the Bureau of Land Management 
are not available. 

(B) At the time any Native Village not 
listed in subsection (b) hereof is approved 
for benefits under this Act by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to this section, there shall be 
withdrawn, subject to valid existing rights, 
from selection by the State under the State- 
hood Act and from all other forms of appro- 
priation under the public land laws, includ- 
ing the mining and mineral leasing laws, all 
public lands, including lands in the Tongass 
and Chugach National Forests, in each town- 
ship which encloses all or part of the Na- 
tive Village, plus all lands in each one quar- 
ter township which is contiguous to or cor- 
ners upon the township in which the Native 
Village is located, except lands excepted from 
withdrawal under subsection (a) (1) (A) 
hereof. 

(2) Any and all claims of the Tlingit and 
Haida Indians to the two and six-tenths mil- 
lion acres of land in southeast Alaska referred 
to in the Court of Claims case of “Tlingit and 
Haida Indians of Alaska against United 
States,” jacket number 47900, are hereby ex- 
tinguished. 

(3) The benefits provided for in this Act 
and the lands granted pursuant to this sec- 
tion are in addition to the judgment award 
received by the Tlingit and Haida Indians 
of Alaska in the Court of Claims and con- 
stitute full and final compensation for the 
extinguishment of title made in subsection 
(a) (2) hereof,-and are in lieu of the addi- 
tional land selection rights granted Village 
Corporations outside of southeast Alaska by 
sections 13 to 15, 

(b) The following Native Villages are qual- 
ified for withdrawals under the provisions of 
subsection (a) hereof: 

Angoon, Southeast. 

Craig, Southeast. 

Hoonah, Southeast. 

Hydaburg, Southeast. 

Kake, Southeast. 

Kasaan, Southeast. 

Klawock, Southeast. 

Klukwan, Southeast. 

Saxman, Southeast. 

Tatitlek, Gulf of Alaska. 

Yakutat, Southeast. 

(c) Any of the villages listed in subsection 
(b) hereof shall not be eligible for land or 
benefits under this Act if the Commission 
determines, within three years from the ef- 
fective date of this Act, that— 

(1) less than twenty-five Alaska Natives 
are residents of the village; 

(2) the village is of a modern and urban 
character, that the majority of the residents 
are non-Native, and that the best interests 
of the Native residents would be served if 
they derived benefits through the Urban 
Corporation and other land provisions of this 
Act rather than as a Native Village; or 

(3) the village was not in existence as of 
the date of enactment of this Act: Provided, 
That this provision shall not be used to 
exclude any Native Village otherwise eligible 
which has been required to move to a new 
location because of a natural disaster or 
the actions of any governmental agency. 

(d) Native Villages located within south- 
east Alaska and not listed in subsection (b) 
hereof shall be eligible for land and benefits 
under this Act and added to the village roster 
if the Commission determines that— 

(1) twenty-five or more Alaska Natives are 
residents of an established village; and 

(2) the best interests of the Native resi. 
dents would be served if they derived bene- 
fits under the Act as a Village Corporation; 
and 

(3) the village would not be disqualified 
by the provisions of subsection (c) hereof. 

(e) In making the determinations re- 
quired pursuant to subsection (c) and (d) 
hereof, the Commission shall review all rele- 
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vant evidence offered by the members of the 
concerned Native group or their representa- 
tives and shall review any recommendations 
of the State, the Secretary or the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The Commission’s determina- 
tion shall, without regard to subsection 6(j), 
be final. 

(f) In addition to determining which vil- 
lages are entitled to land and other benefits 
under the terms of this section and this Act, 
the Commission shall determine the total 
land acreage to which eligible Village Cor- 
porations shall be entitled to select pursuant 
to this section. In no event shall any Village 
Corporation be awarded a grant of more or 
less than twenty-three thousand and forty 
acres. In making determinations pursuant to 
this subsection the Commission shall con- 
sider the following factors: 

(1) the National population of village; 

(2) the nature of the use, both historic 
and present, of the lands surrounding the 
Native Village including the carrying ca- 
pacity of the surrounding lands and biologi- 
cal community in relationship to the village 
population and subsistence use patterns of 
the Native residents therein; 

(3) the amount of land needed for pro- 
spective community expansion, the area to 
be granted to Municipal Corporations or the 
State, and the area to be granted for access, 
rights-of-way, and other public services and 
facilities: 

(4) the nature and economic value of the 
lands surrounding the village (without re- 
gard to the mineral estate) for the purpose 
of insuring some degree of comparability in 
value as between Native Villages; and 

(5) the comprehensive land use plan pre- 
pared by the Village Corporation with the 
assistance of the Services Corporation staff 
pursuant to subsection (8) (i) hereof. 

In making the determinations required by 
this subsection the Commission shall con- 
sider the geographical relationship of indi- 
vidual villages to the land in question and 
should avoid determinations which result in 
land grants and are separated by large bodies 
of water unless one of the above factors 
makes such a determination reasonably nec- 
essary. The Commission’s determination un- 
der this subsection shall, without regard to 
section 6(j), be final. 

(g) If the Secretary determines that a sub- 
stantial dispute is involved or that the 
best interests of justice would be served, 
he may direct that a public hearing be held 
in accordance with such rules as he shall 
prescribe prior to making any of the with- 
drawals he is required to make by this sec- 
tion. Any hearings pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall be held within one year of the 
date of enactment of this Act. The Commis- 
sion shall consider, in any contested case, 
the hearing record prepared by the Secretary 
as well as his recommendations and the rec- 
ommendations of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in making its determination. The actions 
of the Commission under this subsection 
shall, without regard to subsection 6(j), be 
final. 

(h) Pending the disposition of any national 
forest lands withdrawn under this section, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
take such actions, subject to existing rights, 
as may be necessary to administer, manage 
and protect such lands for the benefit of the 
potential beneficiaries and, insofar as is con- 
sistent with this section, in accordance with 
the laws, rules, and regulations applicable 
to the national forests and to permit access 
or grant easements, rights-of-way, or other 
interests in lands for the purpose of adminis- 
tration, use, or development of contiguous 
or adjacent national forest lands not with- 
drawn. 

(i) Upon application of any Native Village 
found eligible for land selections pursuant to 
this section and upon certification thereof 
by the Commission, and after survey of the 
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area selected pursuant to subsection (m) (1) 
the Secretary shall issue a patent, without 
payment therefor, to the Village Corporation, 
or, if not yet incorporated, in trust to the 
Services Corporation for the benefit of the 
Native Village pending its incorporation as 
provided in section 11, for that amount of 
land to which the Native Village is found en- 
titled by the Commission pursuant to the 
procedures set out in this section. Lands to 
be patented may be selected, subject to all 
valid existing rights, from any public land 
within areas withdrawn for each Native Vil- 
lage under the provisions of this section. 

(j) In exercising selection rights pursuant 
to this section, Village Corporations shall 
select from among the public lands with- 
drawn pursuant to this section and all such 
selections shall be contiguous and in rea- 
sonably compact tracts, except as separated 
by bodies of water or by lands which are un- 
available for selection, and shall be in whole 
sections and, wherever feasible, in units of 
not less than six hundred and forty acres. 
In the event the public lands withdrawn 
pursuant to this section are not sufficient in 
amount to satisfy the entitlement of any 
Native Village Corporation, as determined by 
the Commission, such Corporation may select 
noncontiguous tracts from the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest in order of their proximity to 
the center of the village until the Native Vil- 
lage Corporation’s selection rights are ex- 
hausted. 

(k) Within two months after a determina- 
tion by the Commission that a Native Village 
is eligible for a grant of land pursuant to 
this section, the Secretary shall conduct an 
election for the village, under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, to choose a 
five-member Village Land Selection Commit- 
tee. The committee so elected is hereby au- 
thorized to exercise the land selection rights 
of the village pending organization of the 
Village Corporation. The persons entitled to 
vote in the election or serve on the Land Sec- 
tion Committee shall be the members of each 
Native Village eighteen years of age or over, as 
shown on the temporary census roll prepared 
pursuant to section 7(a). 

(1) All public lands withdrawn pursuant 
to this section, which have not been selected 
by a Village Corporation, shall be restored 
eighteen months after the effective date of 
this Act, or six months after the election re- 
quired under subsection (k) hereof, which- 
ever later occurs, to the status in which such 
lands have been placed pursuant to section 
24 of this Act: Provided, That lands with- 
drawn around a village whose eligibility for 
land selection has not been finally deter- 
mined by the Commission within eighteen 
months after the effective date of this Act 
shall remain withdrawn until six months 
after the Commission makes the determina- 
tions required pursuant to this section. 

(m)(1) The Secretary shall promptly sur- 
vey the townships withdrawn under this sec- 
tion and the areas selected for conveyance 
to Native Villages pursuant to subsections 
(i) to (1) of this section, but need monu- 
ment only the exterior boundaries of such 
townships or areas. He also shall promptly 
survey within the townships withdrawn ‘or 
areas selected all lands occupied as a pri- 
mary place of residence, a primary place of 
business, subsistence campsites, and for other 

purposes as required under subsection (2) 
(A) hereof, and any other land to be pat- 
ented under this section. 

(m) (2)(A) Upon completion of the sur- 
vey of lands selected by a Village Corporation, 
as provided in subsection (m) (1) hereof, the 
Secretary promptly shall issue a patent or 
patents to the Village Corporation to the land 
and all interests therein, -except minerals 
covered by the Federal mineral leasing laws, 
subject to valid existing rights, and subject 
to the provisions of subsection (m) (2) (B) 
hereof, and the provisions of subsection (i) 
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hereof: Provided, That any conveyance of na- 
tional forest lands under the provisions of 
this section shali be subject to reservations 
in the United States af easements, rights-of 
way, or Other interests in land necessary for 
access to or for administration, use, or de- 
velopment of contiguous or adjacent nation- 
al forest lands not conveyed. Such easements, 
rights-of-way, and interests shall be based 
upon existing and planned roads and trails 
as depicted on national forest transportation 
system plans and related resource plans 
available for public inspection at the office of 
the Regional Forester and at the office of the 
Forest Service in Washington, District of 
Coumbia: Provided further, That in any 
conveyance of national forest lands under 
this section the Secretary shall consult with 
the Secretary of Agriculture and, where pos- 
sible without working a hardship on a Native 
Village, shall exclude areas, now used or 
planned to be used for the following pur- 
poses: 

(i) national forest administrative sites; 

(il) airfields; 

(ili) recreation sites necessary to serve 
visitors to national forest lands not con- 
veyed; and 

(iv) public service or other sites necessary 
to facilitate administration of national forest 
resources. 

The Secretary shall, where he deems ap- 
propriate, reserve interests in land recom- 
mended by the Secretary of Agriculture as 
necessary for continued access to such areas. 
Such excluded areas shall be administered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in accordance 
with the laws, rules, and regulations appli- 
cable to the national forests. 

(B) Upon receipt of a patent or patents to 
selected lands, Village Corporations or the 
Services Corporation on their behalf— 

(i) shall issue deeds to the occupants, 
without payment of any consideration, to 
the surface estate for any tracts occupied by 
Natives on September 1, 1969, as a primary 
place of residence, as a primary place of bus- 
iness, or used for subsistence campsites, sub- 
ject to valid existing rights; 

(il) shall issue deeds to the occupants, 
either without consideration or upon the 
payment of an amount not in excess of fair 
market value for such property, determined 
as of the date of initial occupancy, and 
without regard to any improvements there- 
on, to the surface estate for any tracts oc- 
cupied by non-Natives on September 1, 1969, 
as a primary place of residence or a primary 
place of business, subject to valid existing 
rights: Provided, That all occupants of the 
same general character shall be accorded sim- 
ilar treatment with respect to any payment 
for land; 

(iii) shall issue deeds, pursuant to sub- 
section 11(g), without payment of any con- 
sideration, to any Municipal Corporation in 
the Native Village or to any Municipal Cor- 
poration established in the Native Village 
within five years of the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, to the surface estate of 
the improved land on which the village is 
located and of as much additional land as is 
necessary for community expansion, for ap- 
propriate rights-of-way for public use, air- 
port sites, and such other interests in land 
as are reasonably necessary for public use 
and for foreseeable community needs: Pro- 
vided, That prior to the transfer of lands 
from a Village Corporation to a Municipal 
Corporation, individuals shall receive deeds 
to any lands used for residences and busi- 
nesses: And provided further, That the 
amount of lands to be transferred to the 
Municipal Corporation shall be no less than 
one hundred and sixty acres; 

(iv) shall issue deeds to the occupants, 
either without consideration or upon pay- 
ment of an amount not in excess of fair 
market value for such property determined 
as of the date of initial occupancy and with- 
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out regard to any improvements thereon, to 
the surface estate of any tracts occupied on 
September 1, 1969, by nonprofit organizations 
for the purposes for which such organizations 
were established, subject to valid existing 
rights: Provided, That all nonprofit organi- 
zations of the same general character shall 
be accorded similar treatment with respect 
to payment for land; and 

(v) may issue deeds to all others subject 

to valid existing rights. 
Any dispute over the boundaries, use, occu- 
pancy, or value of any tract under this sub- 
section may be submitted by any party to 
the dispute to the Commission for decision. 
The decision of the Commission, without re- 
gard to subsection 6(j), shall be final. 

(m) (3) Upon completion of the survey of 
lands selected by any Village Corporation, as 
provided in subsection (m)(1) hereof, and 
contemporaneous with the issuance of 
patents to Village Corporations as provided 
in subsection (m)(2)(A) hereof, the Secre- 
tary shall issue a patent or patents to all 
minerals in such village lands covered by the 
Federal mineral leasing laws, subject to valid 
existing rights, to the Services Corporation. 
At the time of such conveyance, the Services 
Corporation shall succeed and become en- 
titled to any and all interests of the United 
States as lessor, contractor, or permitter in 
any mineral leases, contracts, or permits 
covering lands selected by any Village Cor- 
poration as provided in subsection (r) of this 
section, 

(n) Upon application filed with the Com- 
mission and certification thereof, the Secre- 
tary shall, for a period of seven years from 
the effective date of this Act, issue special 
use permits, without payment therefor, to 
any Native or Native group, subject to all 
valid existing rights, to the surface estate of 
any public land located in the Chugach or 
Tongass National Forest, but which has been 
used by such Native or Native group for a 
period of more than three years prior to the 
effective date of this Act as a campsite for 
the harvesting of fish, wildlife, berries, fuel, 
or other products of the land. Such permits 
shall be issued— 

(1) for five-acre tracts for each subsistence 
use campsite separate from the campsite of 
any other applicant; 

(2) for forty-acre tracts where the camp- 
sites of several applicants are in such prox- 
imity to each other as to make it not feasible 
to patent individual five-acre campsites; or 

(3) for larger tracts, not to exceed sixty 
acres, where individuals can establish, under 
such rules and regulations as the Commis- 
sion may prescribe, historic occupancy and 
use of the larger tracts. 


Applications for permits under this subsec- 
tion must be filed with the Commission 
within five years after the effective date of 
this Act. Pending the issuance of a permit 
for campsites under this subsection the 
Secretary is authorized to permit the use of 
such lands, upon which applications have 
been filed, as campsites. After five years 
after the effective date of this Act permits 
may be issued pursuant to the laws and 
regulations on the administration of the na- 
tional forests. 

(o) Upon application filed with the Com- 
mission and certification thereof, the Secre- 
tary shall, for a period of seven years after 
the effective date of this Act, issue a patent 
of up to, but not to exceed eighty acres of 
land and interests therein, except the min- 
erals covered by the Federal mineral leasing 
laws and subject to all valid existing rights, 
from any public lands within the areas with- 
drawn for Natives under this section, but not 
selected pursuant to subsections (i) to (1) of 
this section without payment therefor, to any 
Native occupying land within such eighty 
acres on the effective date of this Act as a 
primary place of residence. 
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(p) Upon application filed with the Com- 
mission and certification thereof, the Secre- 
tary shall, for a period of seven years after 
the effective date of this Act, issue a patent 
of up to, but not to exceed, forty acres to 
the surface estate of any public land, in 
Southeast Alaska including the Chugach and 
the Tongass National Forest, subject to all 
valid existing rights, without payment there- 
for, to Natives nineteen years of age or older 
occupying such land whose primary place of 
residence, on January 1, 1970, and continuing 
to the date of enactment of this Act is out- 
side the area withdrawn for the benefit of 
Native Villages by this section. 

(q) In carrying out the provisions of this 
section, patents shall be issued by the Sec- 
retary in accordance with the following 
priorities: 

(1) Within the areas withdrawn pursuant 
to this section— 

(A) lands selected by Native Village Cor- 
porations; 

(B) land for individual places of residence; 
and 

(C) land for subsistence campsites. 

(2) Outside the areas withdrawn pursuant 
to this section— 

(A) land for individual places of residence; 
and 

(B) land for subsistence campsites. 

(r) Where, prior to patent of any land or 
minerals under this section, a lease, contract, 
or permit has been entered into or issued for 
the utilization of surface or mineral resources 
on land covered under such patent, the 
patent shall contain provisions making it 
subject to the lease, contract, or permit and 
the right of the lessee, contractee, or permit- 
tee to the complete enjoyment of all rights, 
privileges, and benefits granted him by such 
lease, contract, or permit. Upon issuance of 
the patent, the patentee shall succeed and 
become entitled to any and all income from 
the patented land and all interests of the 
United States as lessor, contractor, or permit- 
ter, in any such leases, contracts, or permits 
covering the estate patented. The adminis- 
tration of such lease, contract, or permit shall 
continue to be by the United States. In the 
event that patent does not cover all of the 
land embraced within any such lease, con- 
tract, or permit, the patentee shall only be 
entitled to the proportionate amount of the 
revenues reserved under such lease, contract, 
or permit by the United States which results 
from multiplying the total of such revenues 
by a fraction in which the numerator is the 
acreage of such lease, contract, or permit 
which is included in the patent and the de- 
nominator is the total acreage contained in 
such lease, contract, or permit. 

(s) The Secretary shall provide as a con- 
dition to the granting of each permit to pros- 
pect, or to the granting of each lease to mine 
or drill for minerals covered by the Federal 
mineral leasing laws, which minerals are 
situated in lands patented pursuant to sub- 
sections (0) and (p) of this section, and 
are not covered by such patent, that the per- 
mittee or lessee shall provide a bond, satis- 
factory to the Secretary, to indemnify the 
surface patentee for any damages which such 
permittee or lessee may cause in connec- 
tion with the development of such permit or 
lease, and further the Secretary shall in- 
clude provisions in such lease or permit 
which will protect the surface patentee 
against unreasonable interference in the en- 
joyment of his land. 

(t) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
existing national forest timber sale contracts 
extending for a period more than three years 
from the date of this Act and directly affected 
by conveyances authorized by this Act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
modify any such contracts with consent of 
the contractor to adjust the areas to which it 
or they apply for the purpose of avoiding 
hardship to Natives, unnecessary conflicts, 
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and of offsetting the impacts of conveyances 
or special use permits authorized by this Act 
on national forest lands which are subject to 
any such contracts. Wherever possible such 
contracts shall be modified to avoid any 
overlap or conflict with lands withdrawn and 
lands selected and patented pursuant to this 
section. 

(u) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
existing national forest timber sale contracts 
which are directly affected by conveyance 
of land to Villages or authorized by this 
section, the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and directed, upon request of the 
appropriate Native Village or the contractee, 
to modify any such contract by substituting 
from contingent or additional allotment 
areas described in the contract or other areas 
not subject to the contract, timber in place 
of and equal to the volume, species, grade, 
and accessibility of the timber standing on 
any land affected by such conveyances or 
permits. 

(v) Any patent of lands under this section 
which are located within the boundaries of a 
national forest shall contain such conditions 
as the Secretary deems necessary to assure 
that: 

(1) the sale of any timber from such lands 
shall, for a period of twelve years, be sub- 
ject to the same restrictions relating to the 
export of timber from the United States as 
are applicable to national forest lands in 
Alaska under rules and regulations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture; and 

(2) such lands are managed under the 
principle of sustained yield and under man- 
agement practices for protection and en- 
hancement of environmental quality no less 
stringent than such management practices 
on adjacent national forest lands for a period 
of twelve years. 


JOINT FEDERAL-STATE LAND USE PLANNING 
COMMISSION FOR ALASKA 


Sec. 24. (a)(1) The purposes of this sec- 
tion are: 
(A) to establish institutions and proced- 


ures to improve the planning and manage- 
ment capacity of the State and the Federal 
Government with respect to resources and 
lands in Alaska; 

(B) to provide Federal financial and other 
assistance in planning for the use of Alaska’s 
land and water resources; 

(C) to insure that economic growth and 
development is orderly, planned and com- 
patible with national environmental objec- 
tives, the public interest in the public lands, 
parks, forests, and wildlife refuges in Alaska, 
and the economic and social well-being of 
the Native people and other residents of 
Alaska; 

(D) to improve coordination and consulta- 
tion between the State andthe Federal Gov- 
ernment in making resource allocation and 
land use decisions; 

(E) to avoid conflict between the State and 
‘the Native people in the selection of public 
lands; 

(F) to furnish the State an opportunity 
to review, comment upon, and make recom- 
mendations with respect to the management 
of and proposed additions to federally re- 
served lands in Alaska; 

(G) to establish a means to protect im- 
portant ecological, cultural, historic, and 
esthetic values; 

(H) to insure that key developmental fa- 
cilities such as major airports, transportation 
facilities, utility corridors, or major indus- 
trial activities are properly planned; 

(I) to provide proper protection for areas 
of critical environmental concern and areas 
impacted by major developmental facilities; 

(J) to develop a coordinated Federal-State 
inventory of Alaska’s land and water re- 
source base; 

(K) to provide for the transitional oper- 
ation of the public land laws during the im- 
plementation of the settlement provided for 
by this Act; 
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(L) to establish a North Slope Corridor 
under Federal jurisdiction which shall pro- 
vide for environmental controls, rights of 
access, recreation, and public safety; 

(M) to authorize and direct a study, with 
recommendations to the Congress on areas 
in Alaska suitable for status as part of the 
national park, national forest, or national 
wildlife refuge system; and 

(N) to provide for the reservation of ease- 
ments for public use and enjoyment. 

(2) There is hereby established the Joint 
Federal-State Land Use Planning Commis- 
sion for Alaska (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Planning Commission”). The Planning Com- 
mission shall be composed of fourteen mem- 
bers as follows: 

(A) The Governor of the State of Alaska 
(or his designate) and six members who 
shall be appointed by the Governor. During 
the Planning Commission’s existence at least 
two members appointed by the Governor 
shall be Natives as defined by this Act. 

(B) One member appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States who shall serve as 
the Federal cochairman and six members 
who shall be appointed as follows: one by 
the Secretary of the Interior, one by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, one by the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, one by 
the Secretary of Transportation, one by the 
Secretary of Commerce, and one by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

(3) The Governor of the State of Alaska 
and the member appointed by the President 
pursuant to subsection (a)(2)(B) of this 
section, shall serve as cochairmen of the 
Planning Commission. The initial meeting 
of the Commission shall be called by the co- 
chairmen. All decisions of the Commission 
shall require the concurrence of the cochair- 
men. 

(4) Nine members of the Planning Com- 
mission shall constitute a quorum. Members 
shall serve at the pleasure of the appointing 
authority. A vacancy in the membership of 
the Commission shall not affect its powers, 
but shall be filled in the same manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

(5) Except to the extent otherwise pro- 
vided in subparagraph (B) of this subsec- 
tion, members of the Planning Commission 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$100 per day for each day they are engaged 
in the performance of their duties as mem- 
bers of the Commission. All members of the 
Commission shall be entitled to reimburse- 
ment for travel, subsistence, and other nec- 
essary expenses incurred by them in the per- 
formance of their duties as members of the 
Commission. 

(B) Any member of the Planning Commis- 
sion who is designated or appointed from the 
Government of the United States or from 
the Government of the State of Alaska shall 
serve without compensation in addition to 
that received in his regular employment. The 
member of the Commission appointed pur- 
suant to subsection (a) (2) (B) of this section 
shall be compensated as provided by the 
President at a rate not in excess of that pro- 
vided for level V of the Executive Schedule 
in title 5, United States Code. 

(6) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Planning Commis- 
sion, the cochairmen, without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, gov- 
erning appointments in the competitive 
service, and without regard to the provisions 
of chapter 51 and subchapter II of chapter 
53 of such title relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates, shall have the 
power— 

(A) to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such staff personnel as they deem neces- 
sary, and 

(B) to procure temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
by section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
but at rates not to exceed $100 a day for 
individuals, 
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(7)(A) The Planning Commission or, on 
the authorization of the Commission, any 
subcommittee or member thereof, may, for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this section, hold such hearings, take such 
testimony, receive such evidence, print or 
otherwise reproduce and distribute so much 
of its proceedings and reports thereon, and 
sit and act at such times and places as the 
Commission, subcommittee, or member 
deems advisable. The cochairmen, or any 
other member authorized by the Commission, 
may administer oaths or affirmations to wit- 
nesses appearing before the Commission, or 
any subcommittee or member thereof. 

(B) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agen- 
cies, is authorized and directed to furnish to 
the Commission, upon request made by a 
cochairman, such information as the Com- 
mission deems necessary to carry out its 
functions under this section. 

(8) The Planning Commission shalli— 

(A) undertake statewide land-use plan- 
ning, including the identification of areas 
planned and best suited for permanent reser- 
vation in Federal ownership as parks, game 
refuges, and other public uses, areas of Fed- 
eral and State lands to be made available for 
disposal, and uses to be made of lands re- 
maining in Federal and State ownership; 

(B) subject to the provisions of subsection 
(a)(9) of this subsection, make recom- 
mendations with respect to proposed land 
selections by the State under the Alaska 
Statehood Act and by Native villages and 
regional corporations under this Act; 

(C) subject to the provisions of subsection 
(a) (9) of this section, assist in the develop- 
ment and review of land-use plans for lands 
selected by the Native villages and regional 
corporations under this Act and by the State 
under the Alaska Statehood Act, whether or 
not such State selections have been tenta- 
tively approved; 

(D) review existing withdrawals of Federal 
public lands and recommend to the President 
of the United States such additions to or 
modifications of withdrawals as are deemed 
desirable; 

(E) establish procedures, including public 
hearings, for obtaining public views of state- 
wide land-use planning and of planned ac- 
tions or programs of the State and Federal 
Governments on lands under their adminis- 
tration; 

(F) establish a committee of land-use 
advisers to the commission, made up of rep- 
resentatives of commercial and industrial 
land users in Alaska, recreational land us- 
ers, wilderness users, environmental groups, 
Alaska Natives, and other citizens; and pro- 
vide procedures for meetings of the advisory 
committee at least once every six months; 

(G) make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Governor 
of Alaska as to programs and budgets of the 
Federal and State agencies responsible for 
the administration of Federal and State 
public lands; 

(H) make recommendations from time to 
time to the President of the United States, 
Congress, and the Governor and legislature 
of the State of Alaska as to changes in laws, 
policies, and programs that the Planning 
Commission determines are ne or de- 
sirable to meet the objectives set forth in 
this section. 

(9) The following procedures shall be ap- 
plicable to the functions of the Planning 
Commission pursuant to subsection (8) (B) 
of this section with respect to proposed land 
sections by Native villages, corporations, and 
by the State: 

(A) each Native village, each corporation 
and the State shall notify the Planning 
Commission of each proposed land selection 
and the uses proposed to be made of the 
land; 

(B) within six months after receiving such 
a notice, the Planning Commission shall ad- 
vise the Native village, the corporation, the 
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State, or the Alaska Native Commission, as 
the case may be, in writing with respect to 
the compatibility of the proposed selection 
with the objectives set forth in this section; 

(C) within six months thereafter, the Na- 
tive village, the corporation, the State, or the 
Alaska Native Commission, as the case may 
be, shall notify the Planning Commission of 
its decision whether to retain the selection 
as originally proposed, to revise the proposed 
selection, or to make an alternate selection; 

(D) no patent shall be issued or, in the 
case of a State selection, tentative approval 
given, until the foregoing procedure has been 
followed; and 

(E) notwithstanding any of the provisions 
of this or any other Act, no selection right 
shall be lost by reason of compliance with 
the time requirements established by the 
provisions of this subsection (a) (9). Any 
time periods established for selections shall 
be deemed to be extended to the extent ap- 
propriate for compliance with this subpara- 
graph. 

(10) (A) Proposed uses of all lands selected 
by Native villages and corporations pursuant 
to this Act and by the State pursuant to the 
Alaska Statehood Act, whether or not such 
State selections have been tentatively ap- 
proved, shall be compatible with the objec- 
tives of this subsection and land-use plans 
when promulgated and amended by the 
Planning Commission after notice and op- 
portunity for hearing by the Planning Com- 
mission. Such plans shall be applicable not- 
withstanding the issuance hereafter of pat- 
ents for the lands affected. The United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska shall 
have jurisdiction, upon application of the 
Department of Justice, to issue such orders 
as may be appropriate to secure compliance 
with such land-use plans. 

(B) The authority of the Planning Com- 
mission shall cease to be applicable as to any 
area concerning which the Planning Com- 
mission determines, after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, that there are in effect 
Federal, State, or local zoning regulations 
and planning and enforcement provisions 
adequate to meet the objectives set forth in 
this section. 

(C) In carrying out its functions pursu- 
ant to this subsection, the Planning Com- 
mission shall be deemed to be an “agency” 
for purposes of sections 500-559 and 701-706 
of title 5, United States Code. 

(11) (A) On or before January 31 of each 
year, the Planning Commission shall submit 
to the President of the United States, the 
Congress, and the Governor and legislature 
of the State of Alaska a written report with 
respect to its activities during the preceding 
calendar year, together with its recommen- 
dations for programs or other actions which 
it determines should be taken or carried out 
by the United States and the State of Alaska. 

(B) The Planning Commission shall keep 
and maintain accurate and complete records 
of its activities and transactions in carrying 
out its duties under this Act, and such rec- 
ords shall be available for public inspection. 

(C) The principal office of the Planning 
Commission shall be located in the State of 
Alaska. 

(12) (A) The United States shall be respon- 
sible for paying for any fiscal year only 50 
per centum of the costs of carrying out this 
section for such fiscal year. 

(B) For the purpose of meeting the re- 
sponsibility of the United States in carrying 
out the provisions of this section, there is 
authorized to be appropriated $1,500,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and for 
each succeeding fiscal year. 

(C) No Federal funds shall be expended 
for the provisions of this section for any pe- 
riod unless prior to the commencement of 
such period the Secretary of the Interior has 
received reasonable assurances that there 
will be provided from non-Federal sources 
amounts equal to 50 per centum of the total 
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funds required to carry out such provisions 
for such period. 

(13) On or before May 30, 1976, the Plan- 
ning Commission shall submit its final report 
to the President of the United States, the 
Congress, and the Governor and Legislature 
of the State of Alaska with respect to its 
planning and other activities under this Act, 
together with its recommendations for pro- 
grams or other actions which it determines 
should be taken or carried out by the United 
States and the State of Alaska. The Commis- 
sion shall cease to exist effective December 31, 
1976. 

(b)(1) There is hereby established the 
“North Slope Recreation and Transportation 
Corridor" (hereinafter referred to as the 
“North Slope Corridor"). The North Slope 
Corridor shall consist of lands within the 
utility and transportation corridor which 
are described in the notice of proposed modi- 
fications of classification of lands for multi- 
ple use management (serial numbers 
AA2779 and F-955) and the notice of pro- 
posed classification of lands for multiple 
use management (F-12423) published in the 
Federal Register on January 1, 1970 (35 Fed. 
Reg. 16-17), as corrected on February 4, 
1970 (35 Fed. Reg. 2537). The Secretary is 
directed to review this classification of lands 
and to designate the boundaries of the North 
Slope Corridor. The designation of the 
boundaries shall be made within one hun- 
dred and twenty days of the enactment of 
this Act. 

(2) The North Slope Corridor shall be 
managed for recreation and, if a transporta- 
tion system should be established to the 
North Slope, for transportation purposes. 
The Secretary, after consulting with the State 
and the Planning Commission, is directed to 
establish regulations: 

(A) to provide control over the types of 
activities which may take place in the Cor- 
ridor and on the adjoining public lands; 

(B) to insure that all appropriate environ- 
mental and game management standards are 
complied with; 

(C) to designate any necessary or appro- 
priate restrictions on the right of access from 
the North Slope Corridor to the adjoining 
public lands to protect these public lands; 

(D) to insure the widest possible public 
right, consistent with public safety and en- 
vironmental safeguards, to use any trans- 
portation facilities which may in the future 
be established within the North Slope Cor- 
ridor; 

(E) to protect the North Slope Corridor 
and adjoining public lands from fire and 
unnecessary environmental degradation; and 

(F) to insure that any future commercial 
transportation activities which may take 
place within the North Slope Corridor are 
conducted in a manner that is compatible 
with the purposes of this subsection and 
with a quality environment, 

(3) The Secretary is directed to establish 
appropriate recreational facilities within the 
North Slope Corridor and to provide any 
health, communications or other service fa- 
cilities as are reasonably necessary to insure 
the safety of visitors to the North Slope Cor- 
ridor. Such facilities may be made available 
by contract, lease, or in any other manner 
acceptable to the Secretary. 

(4) The designation of the boundaries by 
the Secretary pursuant to subsection (b) (1) 
hereof shall not include any areas selected 
by and patented to Native villages pursuant 
to this Act. 

(c)(1) Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act, all unreserved public lands in 
Alaska are hereby withdrawn from all forms 
of appropriation under the public land laws, 
including the mining and mineral leasing 
laws. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized, at his discretion, and after con- 
sulting with the State and the Commission 
to classify any lands withdrawn by this sec- 
tion or previously classified and to open to 
mineral leasing, entry, selection, or location 
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for disposal in accordance with applicable 
public land laws, or for other uses not in- 
consistent with this Act, such lands as he 
determines are chiefly valuable for the pur- 
poses provided for by such laws. 

(2) Upon the application of any applicant 
qualified to make entry, selection or location, 
under the public land laws, on lands not 
classified for entry under subsection (a) 
hereof, the Secretary shall examine the lands 
described in the application and if he clas- 
sifies them as suitable for the purpose de- 
scribed in the application and opens them to 
entry, said applicant shall be entitled to en- 
ter, select, or locate, such lands. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall restrict 
the land selection rights of the State under 
the Statehood Act (72 Stat. 341) except as 
provided in subsection (a) hereof, or restrict 
the acquisition or granting of permits, or 
rights-of-way under existing law, except 
that rights-of-way under Revised Statutes 
section 2477 shall take effect only under such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary may 
establish. 

(4) In making the classifications required 
by subsection (c)(1) hereof the Secretary 
shall, after consultation with the Planning 
Commission, conduct detailed studies and 
investigations of all unreserved public lands 
in Alaska, and of Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 4 and the Rampart Power Site With- 
drawal, which are suitable for inclusion as 
recreation, wilderness, or wildlife manage- 
ment areas within the National Park, Na- 
tional Forest, and the National Wildlife Re- 
fuge Systems, and shall advise the Congress 
within three years of the date of passage of 
this Act of the location, size, and values of 
such areas, his recommendations with respect 
to such areas, and shall simultaneously with 
notification to the Congress withdraw these 
areas from any appropriation under the pub- 
lic land laws, including application of the 
mining and mineral leasing laws, until such 
time as the Congress acts upon the Secre- 
tary’s recommendations, but not to exceed 
two years, 

(5) The Secretary is directed to promptly 
issue patents to all persons who have made 
entry on the public lands in compliance with 
the public land laws for the purpose of gain- 
ing title to trade and manufacturing sites or 
homesteads, and who have fulfilled all re- 
quirements of the law prerequisite to obtain- 
ing a patent. 

(ad) (1) As a part of the Planning Com- 
mission’s review of land selections by the 
State, by Native Villages or by corporations 
pursuant to section 24(a)(9) the Planning 
Commission shall identify public easements 
across such lands and at periodic points 
along the courses of major waterways which 
are reasonably necessary to guarantee a full 
right of public use and access for recreation, 
hunting, transportation, utilities, docks, and 
such other public uses as the Planning Com- 
mission determines to be important. 

(2) In identifying public easements the 
Planning Commission shall consult with ap- 
propriate State and Federal agencies, shall 
review proposed transportation plans, and 
shall solicit and receive statements and rec- 
ommendations from interested organizations 
and individuals on the need for and proposed 
location of public easements: Provided, That 
any valid existing right recognized by this 
Act shall continue to have whatever right of 
access as is now provided for under existing 
law and this subsection shall not operate in 
any way to diminish or limit such right of 
access, 

(3) Prior to granting any patent under 
this Act the Secretary shall consult with 
the Planning Commission and shall reserve 
such public easements as the Pianning Com- 
mission has identified and recommends. The 
responsibilities granted to the Planning 
Commission under this section shall be 
transferred to the Secretary upon ter- 
mination of the Planning Commission, 
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ALASKA NATIVE FOUNDATION 


Sec. 25. (a) (1) There shall be created an 
Alaska Native Foundation during the 
ninety-day period prior to the dissolution 
of the Services Corporation as provided in 
subsection 8(h) of this Act. The Foundation 
shall be a nonprofit membership corpora- 
tion with the powers hereinafter granted. 

(2) The Foundation -shall not be an 
agency or establishment of the United States 
Government. 

(b) (1) The board of directors of the Serv- 
ices Corporation on the date specified in 
subsection (a) hereof shall act as the in- 
corporatiors of the Foundation. 

(2) The incorporators shall prepare the 
original articles of incorporation and by- 
laws for the Foundation, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
a form consistent with the provisions of this 
section and in a form that shall qualify the 
Foundation for tax exemption under sec- 
tion 501(c)(3) of title 26, United States 
Code or any successor provisions thereto. 

(3) The incorporators shall serve as the 
initial board of directors until permanent 
directors are appointed as provided in sub- 
sections (c) and (e). The incorporators shall 
file the articles of incorporation with the 
Secretary within thirty days, and the Foun- 
dation shall be deemed to be formally orga- 
nized as of the date of such filing. The in- 
corporators also shall transmit a copy of the 
articles of incorporation to the Commis- 
sioner of Commerce of the State. 

(c)(1) The management of the Foun- 
dation shall be vested in a board of directors 
which, with the exception of the Initial 
board, shall consist of the members of the 
Foundation as selected in accordance with 
subsection (e). 

(2) The board of directors shall elect a 
chairman annually from among its own 
membership. 

(a) The Foundation shall have a presi- 
dent, and such other officers as may be 
named and appointed by the board, at rates 
of compensation fixed by the board and serv- 
ing at the pleasure of the board. The presi- 
dent and other officers of the Foundation 
may, but need not, be members of the 
Foundation, 

(e) (1) There shall be twelve members of 
the Foundation, nine of whom shall be ini- 
tially elected by the voting members of the 
Services Corporation on the following basis: 

(A) one member representing each of the 
seven regions as determined by section 9 of 
this Act; 

(B) one member representing the mem- 
bers of the Urban Alaska Native roll; 

(C) one member representing the mem- 
bers of the Alaska Native National roll; and 

(D) three members shall be appointed by 
the Governor of the State. 

(2) Members of the Foundation shall be 
entitled to reasonable fees and shall serve 
until their death, resignation, retirement, or 
removal for cause. A member may be removed 
only by a two-thirds vote of the members 
of the Foundation (without the participation 
of the affected member) upon a showing of 
physical disability or mental impairment pre- 
venting the reasonable performance of his 
duties, or upon a showing of a willful failure 
to perform his duties in a reasonable manner, 

(3) Upon the death, resignation, retire- 
ment, or removal of a member, the remaining 
members shall elect a new member by a 
majority vote. 

(f)(1) The purposes of the Foundation 
shall be to engage exclusively in charitable, 
educational, and scientific activities for the 
benefit of individuals of Native background. 

(2) In furtherance of the purpose set forth 
in subparagraph (1), the Foundation may 
carry out such charitable, educational, or 
scientific projects as may be consistent with 
its status as an tion exempt under 
section 501(c) (3) of title 26, United States 
Code, or any successor provisions thereto. 
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(g) (1) The Foundation shall have and may 
exercise all rights and powers vested in a 
nonprofit membership corporation under the 
laws of the State. 

(2) The Services Corporation, before its 
dissolution pursuant to section 8(h) of this 
Act, shall distribute to the Foundation and 
its incorporators sufficient funds to meet the 
necessary costs of the Foundation’s organi- 
zation and initial operation. 


ATTORNEY AND OTHER FEES AND EXPENSES 


Sec. 26. (a) The chief commissioner of the 
United States Court of Claims, or his dele- 
gate(s), is authorized to receive, consider, 
determine, and settle in accordance with the 
provisions of this section and rules and orders 
promulgated thereunder, all unreimbursed 
claims submitted to him for attorneys’ and 
other fees, and out-of-pocket expenses in- 
curred or committed by attorneys exclusive- 
ly for services rendered, on or before the date 
of the enactment of this Act, on behalf of 
any Native, Native Village, statewide or 
Regional Native Associations or other Native 
tribe, band, or group (1) in the actual pros- 
ecution pursuant to any authorized con- 
tract, of a claim pending before any Federal 
or State court or the Indian Claims Com- 
mission which is dismissed pursuant to this 
Act, or (2) for legal representation with re- 
spect to the preparation and passage of this 
Act and previously proposed legislation to 
settle claims against the United States or the 
State or territory of Alaska based upon ab- 
original right, title, use, or occupancy of lands 
by Natives, or with respect to litigation 
(other than litigation covered under clause 
(1)) imvolving the validity of or otherwise 
affecting such claims, At the earliest prac- 
ticable date subsequent to enactment, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall cause this 
section to be published in the Federal Regis- 
ter, in accordance with the provisions of 
chapter 15, title 44, of the United States 
Code, and such publication shall constitute 
reasonable notice to all persons having such 
claims, 

(b) Any claim made pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) of this section must be filed with 
the clerk of the Court of Claims within one 
year following the date of enactment of this 
Act, and shall be in such form and contain 
such information as the chief commissioner 
shall prescribe by regulation, and such regu- 
lations shall be published in the Federal Reg- 
ister not later than six months after enact- 
ment of this Act. Claims not so filed shall be 
forever barred. 

(c) Upon the filing of a claim, the clerk of 
the Court of Claims shall forward a copy 
of such claim to the individuals or entities 
on whose behalf services were rendered or fees 
and expenses were allegedly incurred as 
shown by the pleadings to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, to the Attorney 
General of the State of Alaska, to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and to any other per- 
son or persons who appear to have an interest 
in the claim, and shall give such individual or 
entity ninety days within which to file an 
answer contesting the claim. 

(d) The chief commissioner may designate 
a trial commissioner for any claim made 
under this section and a panel of three com- 
missioners of the court to serve as a review- 
ing body. One member of the review panel 
shall be designated as presiding commissioner 
of the panel, 

(e) Proceedings in all claims under this sec- 
tion shall be pursuant to rules and orders 
prescribed for the purpose by the chief com- 
missioner who is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to require the application of the perti- 
nent rules of practice of the Court of Claims 
insofar as feasible. Claimants may appear be- 
fore a trial commissioner in person or by at- 
torney, and may produce evidence and ex- 
amine witnesses. Hearings may be held in 
the county or borough where the claimant 
residents if convenience so demands, in the 
discretion of the chief commissioner or his 
designate. 
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(f) Each trial commissioner and each re- 
view panel shall have authority to do and 
perform any acts which may be necessary or 
proper for the efficient performance of their 
duties, including the power of subpoena, the 
power to order audit of books and records, 
and the power to administer oaths and af- 
firmations. Any sanction authorized by the 
rules of practice of the Court of Claims, ex- 
cept contempt, may be imposed on any 
claimant, witness, or attorney by either the 
trial commissioner, review panel, or chief 
commissioner. None of the rules, regulations, 
rulings, findings, or conclusions authorized 
by this section shall be subject to judicial 
review. 

(g) The trial commissioner to whom a 
claim is assigned by the chief commissioner 
shall proceed in accordance with the appli- 
cable rules to determine the claim on a 
quantum merit basis, taking into considera- 
tion the nature of the service rendered, the 
time and labor required, the existence of a 
bona fide attorney-client relationship with 
an identified client, the nature and length of 
the professional relationship with the client, 
the need for providing the service, whether 
the service was Intended to be a voluntary 
public service or compensable, and the rela- 
tionship of the service rendered to the en- 
actment of proposed legislation. The amount 
allowed shall not be controlled by any hourly 
charge customarily charged by the claimant, 
and contingent fees shall not be allowed. The 
commissioner may consider, but is not bound 
by, any contractual arrangements relating to 
the claim under consideration. Out-of-pocket 
expenses shall be approved for payment pur- 
suant to this section only if the trial com- 
missioner and the panel have determined that 
such expenses were unreimbursed and were 
necessary, reasonable, and actually incurred 
or committed, 

(h) (1) No more than $1,000,000 in the ag- 
gregate shall be available for the payment 
of claims for attorneys’ fees (exclusive of 
services (referred to in subsection (a)) ren- 
dered prior to January 1, 1969. In the event 
that the amounts to be determined by the 
trial commissioner or review panel to be pay- 
able as attorneys’ fees for such services ren- 
dered prior to such date exceeds the aggregate 
$1,000,000, the review panel shall authorize, 
in accordance with subsection (j), payment 
of each such claim for such fees on a pro rata 
basis so that the aggregate amount author- 
ized therefor does not exceed $1,000,000. 

(2) No more than $1,500,000 in the aggre- 
gate shall be available for the payment of 
attorneys’ and other fees (exclusive of ap- 
proved out-of-pocket expenses) for such 
services referred to in subsection (a) of which 
not more than $100,000 shall be available 
for the payment of fees other than attorney’s 
fees rendered during the period commencing 
January 1, 1969, and ending on the date 
of enactment of this Act. In the event that 
the amount determined by the trial com- 
missioner or review panel to be payable as 
attorneys’ and other fees for such services 
rendered during such period exceeds in the 
aggregate $1,500,000 the review panel shall 
authorize, in accordance with subsection (j), 
payment of each such claim for such fees 
on & pro rata basis so that the aggregate 
amount authorized therefor does not exceed 
$1,500,000, of which not more than $100,000 
shall be authorized for the payment of fees 
other than attorneys’ fees. 

(i) The findings and conclusions of the 
trial commissioner shall be submitted by 
him, together with the record in the case to 
the review panel or commissioners for re- 
view by it pursuant to such rules as may be 
provided for the purpose, which shall include 
provision for submitting the decision of the 
trial commissioner to the claimant and any 
party contesting the claim for consideration, 
exception, and argument before the panel. 
The panel, by majority vote, shall adopt or 
modify the findings or the conclusions of 
the trial commissioner, 

(j) The chief commissioner of the Court of 
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Claims shall certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with respect to each such claim, 
the name and address of the claimant and 
the amount determined by the reviewing 
panel, to be payable to such claimant under 
this section for attorneys’ fees and out-of- 
pocket expenses. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, upon receipt of such certification, shall 
pay to each such person named therein the 
amounts so certified. Any amounts so certi- 
fied as attorneys’ or other fees shall be pay- 
able from moneys in the Fund set aside pur- 
suant to section 5(a)(1) of this Act. Such 
amounts so certified as out-of-pocket ex- 
penses shall be payable from other moneys 
in such Fund. No award under this section 
shall bear interest. 

(k) No remuneration on account of any 
such services referred to in subsection (a) 
of this section and for which a claim is made 
pursuant to this section shall be accepted 
by any person for such services in addition 
to the amount paid in accordance with this 
section, and any contract or other agree- 
ment to the contrary shall be void. Whoever 
accepts, on account of such services, any 
remuneration in addition to the amount paid 
in accordance with this section shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon convic- 
tion thereof, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than twelve 
months, or both. 

(1) The Court of Claims is hereby author- 
ized and directed, under such conditions as 
it may prescribe, to provide the facilities and 
services of the office of the clerk of the court 
for the filing, processing, hearing, and dis- 
patch of claims made pursuant to this sec- 
tion and to include within its annual ap- 
propriations the costs thereof and other costs 
of administration, including (but without 
limitation to the items herein listed) the 
salaries and traveling expenses of its auditors 
and the commissioners serving as trial com- 
missioners and panel members, mailing and 
service of process, necessary physical facil- 


ities, equipment, and suppHes, and person- 
nel (including secretaries, reporters, auditors, 
and Jaw clerks). 


TAXATION 


Sec. 27. (a) The compensation paid to Na- 
tives pursuant to section 5(a) of this Act, 
and any interest earned with respect thereto 
while such funds are deposited in the Fund 
or are invested by the Secretary pursuant to 
section 5, shall not be subject to any form of 
Pederal or State taxation either (1) at the 
time of receipt, or (2) upon distribution to 
any Native corporation or individual Native, 
whether directly by a per capita payment or 
indirectly through such corporation or cor- 
porations, For purposes of this subsection, 
the first dividend payments or other cash 
distributions made by any Native corporation 
shall be deemed to be distributions out of its 
share of funds derived from section 5(a), in- 
cluding interest, until such share has been 
fully distributed. 

(b) The compensation paid to the Natives 
pursuant to section 5(b) of this Act, and any 
interest earned with respect thereto while 
such funds are deposited in the Fund, shall 
not be subject to any form of Federal or 
State taxation either (1) at the time of 
receipt, or (2) upon distribution to any 
Native corporation or individual Native, 
whether directly or by a per capita payment 
or indirectly through such corporation or 
corporations. For purposes of this subsec- 
tion, the first dividend payments or other 
cash distributions made by any Native cor- 
poration, after the distribution of compensa- 
tion paid pursuant to section 5(a) in ac- 
cordance with subsection (a) hereof, shall 
be deemed to be distributions out of its share 
of funds derived from section 5(b), includ- 
ing interest. 

(c) The receipt of shares of stock in the 
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Investment Corporation or its successor by 
or on behalf of any Native pursuant to sec- 
tion 10(g) or (1) or pursuant to section 8 (h) 
by a successor to the Services corporation 
shall not be subject to any form of Federal, 
State or local taxation. The basis for com- 
puting gain or loss on subsequent sale or 
other disposition of any shares in the suc- 
cessor to the Investment Corporation issued 
pursuant to section 10(1) or in any successor 
to the Services Corporation issued pursuant 
to section 8(h) shall be the fair value of such 
shares at the time of receipt. 

(d) The receipt of money or other prop- 
erty pursuant to section 8(h) or 10(1) by the 
successor to the Investment Corporation or 
pursuant to section 8(h) by a successor to 
the Services Corporation shall not be sub- 
ject to any form of Federal, State or local 
taxation. No money or property so received 
shall be treated as a contribution to capital 
for purposes of section 362(c) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, title 26, United States 
Code. The basis for computing gain or loss 
on subsequent sale or other disposition of 
any property so received by the successor to 
the Investment Corporation, for purposes of 
any Federal, State, or local tax, shall be the 
fair market value of such property at the 
time of receipt. 

(e) The receipt of land or any interest 
therein pursuant to sections 13, 14, 15, 16, 
19 or 23 or of cash in order to equalize the 
values of properties exchanged pursuant to 
section 16(a), shall not be subject to any 
form of Federal, State or local taxation. 
The basis for computing gain or loss on 
subsequent sale or other disposition of such 
land or interest in land for purposes of any 
Federal, State or local tax imposed on or 
measured by income shall be the fair value 
of such land or interest in land at the time 
of receipt. 

(f) Real property interests conveyed, pur- 
suant to this Act, to a Native individual, 
group, village, corporation, or any other Na- 
tive organization, which are not developed 
or leased to third parties, shall be exempt 
from State and local real property taxes for 
a period of twenty fiscal years after the ef- 
fective date of this Act: Provided, however, 
That. municipal taxes, local real property 
taxes, or local assessments may be imposed 
upon leased or developed real property 
within the jurisdiction of any governmental 
unit under the laws of the State: And pro- 
vided further, That easements, rights-of- 
way, leaseholds, and similar interests in such 
real property may be taxed in accordance 
with State or local law. Ali rents, royalties, 
profits, and other revenues or proceeds, de- 
rived from such property interests shail be 
taxable to the same extent as such revenues 
or proceeds are taxable when received by a 
non-Native individual or corporation. 

(g) Real property interests conveyed, pur- 
suant to this Act, to a Native individual, 
group, village, corporation, or any other Na- 
tive organization, shall, so long as the fee 
therein remains not subject to State or local 
taxes on real estate, continue to be regarded 
as public lands for the purpose of computing 
the Federal share of any highway project 
pursuant to title 23 of the United States 
Code, as amended and supplemented, and 
so long as there are also no substantial rev- 
enues from such lands, continue to receive 
forest fire protection services from the 
United States at no cost. 

(h) The Foundation established pursuant 
to section 25 shall be treated as a private 
foundation for purposes of applying the taxes 
and restrictions on self-dealing provided for 
in section 4941 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, title 26, United States Code, and on 
expenditures for political purposes described 
in section 4945(d) (1) and (2) of the Inter- 
mal Revenue Code, title 26, United States 
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Code, or corresponding provisions of sub- 
sequent law, but otherwise shall not be 
treated as a private foundation. 


REVIEW BY CONGRESS 


Sec. 28. On or before March 1 of each year 
during the thirteen years following the effec- 
tive date of this Act, the Commission, until 
its termination, and the Secretary, respec- 
tively, shall submit reports to Congress con- 
cerning the operation and implementation 
of this Act during the previous calendar 
year. Within ninety days after the end of 
each five-year period following enactment of 
this Act, the Commission and the Secretary 
also shall submit to Congress, through the 
President, a joint report on the status of the 
Natives and their organizations, a summary 
of actions taken under this Act, and their 
respective recommendations as may be ap- 
propriate for extension, amendment, or 
clarification of any provisions of this Act. 
This joint report and the Commission’s an- 
nual report shall include as an appendix all 
statements, memorandums, reports, and 
other written comments presented to the 
Commission for forwarding to Congress by 
any Native Village, corporation, or associa- 
tion, 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 29. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Alaska Native Commis- 
sion such sums as are necessary to carry out 
the functions and responsibiilties it is re- 
quired to perform under the provisions of 
this Act. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Secretary of the Interior such 
sums aS May be necessary to prepare the 
temporary roll, to survey lands to be granted 
pursuant to this Act, to classify lands and 
to carry out other functions and responsi- 
bilities required to be performed under the 
provisions of this Act. 

(c) The President of the United States is 
requested to advance from the contingency 
fund established for his office such sums as 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget determines to be necessary to 
defray the initial organizational and admin- 
istrative expenses of the corporations to be 
established pursuant to this Act, pending 
the availability of moneys in the Pund. Such 
advances shall be reimbursed to the Presl- 
dent’s contingency fund from the Pund when 
sufficient moneys become available therein. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Sec. 30. The Secretary of the Interior and 
the Commission are authorized to issue and 
publish in the Federal Register, pursuant to 
the Administrative Procedures Act (5 U.S.C. 
500 and following) such regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
titie. 

SAVING CLAUSE 

Sec. 31. Except as specifically provided for 
in this Act, nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as repealing any other provisiun of 
Federal law applicable to Alaska. To the 
extent that there is a conflict between any 
provision of this Act and any other Federal 
laws applicable to Alaska, the provisions of 
this Act shall govern. 


PROGRAM FOR MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the program for Monday is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 9:30 a.m. 
Immediately following the recognition of 
the two leaders under the standing order, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) will be recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes, following 
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which there will be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
with statements therein limited to 3 min- 
utes—the period therefor not to extend 
beyond 10 a.m, 

At 10 a.m., the Senate will take up 
S. 35, a bill to provide for the settlement 
of certain land claims of Alaskan Natives, 
under a time limitation of 4 hours on the 
bill, 1 hour on each amendment in the 
first degree, one-half hour on any 
amendment in the second degree, motion, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


or appeal with the exception of non- 
debatable motions, and it is expected 
that there will be one or more rollcall 
votes in connection with that bill. 

It is also anticipated that other legis- 
lation will be cleared and ready for ac- 
tion on Monday afternoon, following the 
disposition of the Alaskan Natives land 
claims bill. Rollcall votes are possible on 
such legislation. 

The Senate can expect long sessions 
daily next week. 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9:30 AM. 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
9:30 a.m. on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 52 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, November 1, 
1971, at 9:30 a.m. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


SALVADOR DALI JEWELS IN 
GREENWOOD, S.C. 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Salvador 
Dali Art-in-Jewels are on display in my 
hometown of Greenwood through No- 
vember 7. Greenwood is one of four cities 
in the world where this magnificent work 
of art is being shown in 1971—in Rome, 
London, Paris, and now Greenwood. Mr. 
Speaker, and my colleagues, you are 
cordially invited to visit with us in the 
next few days to see this only American 
showing for 1971. Following is my news- 
letter to my constituents about this great 
event in my hometown: 

ART-IN-JEWELS 

You may view one of the most superb 
creations of art in modern history now on 
display daily at the Greenwood County 
Courthouse. Time has been extended, and 
through November 7 you will have this rare 
opportunity. You will be inspired by Art-in- 
Jewels. Your creative imagination will be 
stimulated, Art-in-Jewels is a great sermon, 
a beautiful poem, a love story, thoughts on 
immortality, history and prose all in one 
viewing. 

Salvador Dali's paintings and jewel crea- 
tions are viewed annually by million in the 
National Art Gallery in Washington, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Modern 
Museum of Art in New York, in Glasgow, 
Scotland, and in private collections through- 
out Western Europe. Art-in-Jewels, a $514 
million collection, was a feature attraction at 
the World’s Fair. South Carolina and the 
Southeast are fortunate to have the oppor- 
tunity to view this famous, imaginative crea- 
tion of the most provocative art genius of 
modern times. The Dal! jewels will be shown 
to the public in only four cities in 1971— 
Rome, Paris, London, and now in Green- 
wood. 

Salvador Dali was born in Spain in 1904. 
Early in life Dali helped develop surrealism 
as art of revolution and embraced Dadaism 
and Cubism. He first became known for eerie, 
often bizarre paintings which reproduced the 
nightmare vision of an irrational and mani- 
acal subconscious world. However, by 1941 
Dali wrote that he was forsaking surrealism 
as an art of reyolution. He wrote that reyo- 
lution was bankrupt, along with the col- 
lectivist, atheist and neo-pagan utopias 
which he had studied in the philosophy of 
Karl Marx and Hitler’s Nazi philosopher 
Rosenberg. After studying theology Dali be- 
came devoted to more traditional art forms 
with emphasis on the constructive and posi- 
tive aspects of spiritual forces in the recon- 
struction of devastated Europe. This was a 


Europe destroyed by revolutions and para- 
noiac hallucinations as manifested by the 
demented collectivist Stalin and the mani- 
acal Hitler and by some today in America 
who preach anarchy and chaos. In 1954 at 
the request of Chester Dale, then President 
of the National Gallery of Art, Dali created 
“The Sacrament of the Last Supper.” We 
viewed the Sacrament this morning at the 
National Gallery here in Washington. It is 
undoubtedly one of the masterpieces of all 
time, which uses traditional art methods to 
reach out and deeply involve the viewer. 
Dali’s Art-In-Jewels vividly portrays the 
sacrifice and love of Christ, peace, and the 
compassion, virtue and love of womanhood. 

Salvador Dali himself said of his own 
fantastic, unique and magnificent creation: 
“Without an audience, without the pres- 
ence of spectators, these jewels would not 
fulfil the function for which they came into 
being. The viewer, then is the ultimate art- 
ist. His sight, heart, mind—fusing with and 
grasping with greater or lesser understand- 
ing the intent of the creator—gives them 
life.” 

South Carolinians have long had an appre- 
ciation of art and culture, dating back to 
the first theater in America at Charleston 
and the fabulous gardens and architecture 
of that charming city. Art and cultural cir- 
cles in South Carolina are virtually unani- 
mous in their opinion that the Salvador 
Dali jewels are perhaps the superlative works 
of art ever shown in the Palmetto State. It 
is as if the most famous art of Rembrandt, 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and Ra- 
phael were on display in South Carolina. 

Now America is developing an appreciation 
of art and a vibrant, dynamic culture dis- 
tinctively its own. In supporting the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Humani- 
ties and the Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, we in the Congress believe 
this legislation will further the development 
of a unique cultural heritage in America. 

Art-in-Jewels in Greenwood was made pos- 
sible by the Owen Cheatham Foundation. 
The Owen Cheatham Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1934 to assist religious, cultural and 
educational institutions. The Foundation 
acquired the Salvador Dali jewels in 1958 
and now makes available a display of the 
jewels for selected charitable, religious, and 
philanthropic causes. 

The late Owen Cheatham was born in 
Virginia and founded the great Georgia Pa- 
cific Corporation. For many years he was its 
president and chairman of the board. Owen 
Cheatham, who was awarded a Doctor of 
Science degree by Clemson University, mar- 
ried Celeste Wickliffe from Walhalla (Garden 
of the Gods) and West Union. Celeste Wick- 
liffe developed an early appreciation of up- 
country culture as manifested by the cul- 
tural circles of the Pendleton Area, High 
Hampton and Sapphire Valley. Mrs. Cheat- 
ham is a talented, attractive and charming 
lady who epitomizes the charm of South- 
ern womanhood. Mrs, Cheatham has two 
lovely daughters, Mrs. Roland R. Comerford 


and Mrs. Albert Kennerly. Mrs. Kennerly and 
her husband, who is a distinguished archi- 
tect in New York City, attended the preview 
in Greenwood. It will be recalled that Mrs. 
Kennerly was born in Augusta, where Mr. 
Cheatham founded Georgia Pacific, and she 
has many friends in the beautiful Alken- 
Augusta area. 

Mrs. Cheatham has been most gracious 
in permitting a display of Art-in-Jewels in 
Greenwood, as the Foundation receives more 
than 1000 requests annually from throughout 
the world. 

The proceeds of the Dali showing will go to 
restore the Old Cokesbury College, Cokesbury 
College was built in 1854 as a Masonic Female 
College and was later acquired by the South 
Carolina Methodist Conference. The College 
building and the Formal Garden are now 
almost completely restored and work is pro- 
gressing to develop the cultural and recrea- 
tional potential of the historic Cokesbury 
community, which once rivaled Charleston 
as & social and cultural center. Mrs. Sterling 
Graydon of Greenwood, author, lecturer, and 
patron of the arts, is Chairman of the Cokes- 
bury Historical and Recreational Commis- 
sion. Mrs. Graydon is providing the out- 
standing leadership and tireless energy 
necessary to accomplish this restoration. In 
viewing Art-In-Jewels special rates are avail- 
able for students and there is a nominal 
charge for adults. 

While in Greenwood to view the Salvador 
Dali jewels we recommend the Railroad Mu- 
seum and the Greenwood Museum, which has 
one of the finest collections of Indian relics 
in the Southeast and a splendid rock and 
gem collection. Nearby in Abbeville you will 
find of great interest the restored Abbeville 
Opera House, historic Trinity Episcopal 
Church and the Stark House. In the Abbe- 
ville Courthouse there is a painting of John 
C. Calhoun which Arthur Conrad was se- 
lected to paint by the Washington Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts. Among other points of his- 
torical interest in the immediate area are 
Edgefield, home of ten South Carolina gov- 
ernors, and Newberry, where the historic Old 
Court House now is the Newberry Commu- 
nity Hall. 

When in Greenwood you are cordially in- 
vited to visit our home Barratt House, which 
was designed in 1850 by Dr. John P. Barratt, a 
noted scientist and artist. 


TOM STEED’S GRANDDAUGHTER IS 
OKLAHOMA'S TEENAGE MISS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
judges at the Miss Teenage Oklahoma 
City Contest Monday evening were ob- 
viously people of perception and wisdom. 
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When they announced the winner, they 
had chosen the lovely and talented 
granddaughter of one of our outstanding 
colleagues, the Honorable Tom STEED. 

I know every Member of this body will 
want to read the newspaper account from 
the Daily Oklahoman of Tuesday morn- 
ing, and I would like to have it appear in 
the Recorp. I only regret that the picture 
of Marguerite Steed cannot appear with 
the story. 

Miss Steed is 16 years old, a high school 
junior at Shawnee, Okla., Congressman 
STEED’s hometown. 

I know all our colleagues will have 
home State favorites when they watch 
the Miss Teenage America contest from 
Fort Worth December 3, but I also hope 
that deep in their hearts they will be 
pulling for Marguerite Steed, of Okla- 
homa. 

SHAWNEE DANCER Wins Crry TITLE 

Marguerite Steed, a pretty, pert teenager 
from Shawnee, was crowned Miss Teenage 
Oklahoma City Monday night in a televised 
pageant held at the Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity Auditorium. 

Miss Steed, a 16-year-old high schoo] jun- 
ior, won out over 12 finalists. She will com- 
pete in the Miss Teenage America contest to 
be held in Fort Worth, Tex., Dec. 3. 

She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Steed, Shawnee, and granddaughter of 
Oklahoma Rep. Tom Steed. 

First runner-up for the title was Deborah 
Hoke, of Stillwater. Gloria Parker, of Guthrie 
Was second runner-up. A pair of honors was 
bestowed on Kim Russell, of Duncan, who 
won both the talent award and Miss Congeni- 
ality. 

Miss Steed was crowned by last year’s Miss 
Teenage Oklahoma City, Martha Schroeder. 

The contestants were judged in evening 
gown and talent competition and on their 
ability to answer questions. 

Miss Steed, who has been taking dance 
lessons since the age of three, performed a 
ballet number based on music from the 
movie “Dr. Zhivago,” 

Her prizes include a $200 scholarship to 
the college of her choice, a trophy, crown, 
cosmetic travel kit, piece of luggage and por- 
trait. 

As she was crowned, Miss Steed bubbled, 
“I’m so happy. This has been the most won- 
derful experience of my life. I wish every 
girl could enter so they could all have this 
wonderful experience.” 

The question she was asked in the final 
phase of the competition was, “What would 
you do if you and your date were going toa 
movie rated GP, and your parents objected?” 

She answered, “If my parents objected, I 
would say they didn’t have much faith in 
me. I would try to explain to them I’m ma- 
ture enough to see this movie, and I'm sure 
they'd understand.” 


SCHOOL PRAYER IS HISTORICAL 
HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 25, 1971, I received from Mr. George 
W. Archambo, of Mount Pleasant, S.C., 
correspondence concerning House Joint 
Resolution 191. 

This correspondence deals with the 
history surrounding the adoption of the 
first amendment provision on freedom of 
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religion and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 
Mount PLEASANT, S.C., 
October 25, 1971. 
Representative CHALMERS P, WYLIE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: I am sorry that I was 
not aware of your fight to put prayer back in 
school. As it is, Iam attempting to contribute 
@ little information, which I hope may be 
useful. The enclosure should speak for itself, 
and more in this letter. 

In an old history book: Eggleston, Edward, 
A History of the United States and Its People; 
ca. 1890 (title page missing), p. 200: 

“Before the Revolution, the Episcopal 
Church of England was established in the 
Southern Colonies, while the Congregational 
churches were supported by law in all the 
New England colonies except Rhode Island. 
During the Revolution, Thomas Jefferson 
led a movement in favor of religious freedom, 
Now there is no religious establishment in 
any part of the country, but all are free to 
worship in their own way. The Constitution 
provides that Congress shall not interfere 
with religious freedom. . . .” 

The U.S. Supreme Court removed prayer 
and Bible reading from the public schools at 
the urgency of an atheist. Yet, this decision 
should not have been made, if the Supreme 
Court had considered the situation properly. 

The above quote from Eggleston's history 
book shows that Jefferson led in a movement 
for religious freedom; and “the Constitution 
provides that Congress shall not interfere 
with religious freedom.” 

“Article I. Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion. .. .” 
The question is, “Why?” Why should such a 
thought have occurred in the mind of Jef- 
ferson? Simple. 

Religious conditions today are similar, but 
probably less so, than they were some two 
hundred years ago. In most Latin countries 
the national religion is Roman Catholic. In 
most North European countries the national 
religion is Lutheran. In England the na- 
tional religion is Episcopal; in Scotland the 
national religion was Presbyterian. In other 
countries around the world, national re- 
ligions of various lands is Moslem, Hindu, 
Buddahist, Shinto, etc. 

Thomas Jefferson's influence was appar- 
ently illustrated in the composition of the 
First Amendment, and this expression was 
that Congress was in no position to have 
a hand in the establishment of a national 
religion. Likewise, “Congress shall make no 
law prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

It should be obvious to any intelligent 
person that prayer and Bible reading was 
the accepted thing in the public schools at 
the time that the Amendments were rati- 
fied and adopted, November 1791. Other- 
wise that First Amendment would have had 
the effect of removing prayer and Bible read- 
ing from the school system then and there. 
We would not have had prayer and Bible 
reading in the schools during the years I 
attended some forty years ago. But it was 
the accepted thing. And there were some 
great Justices in the Supreme Court in 
those days. 

To refer again to the excerpt from Eggle- 
ston’s history book, it relates that before 
the Revolution, the Episcopal Church of 
England was established in the Southern 
Colonies, and Congregational Church was 
supported by law in the New England colo- 
nies except Rhode Island. This seems to 
manifest a national recognition of particu- 
lar denominations. Then Jefferson stepped 
into the picture and “led a movement in 
favor of religious freedom.” “Now there is 
no religious establishment in any part of 
the country.” 

Por any person to show some sort of alle- 
giance to God and Christ, yet manifest an 
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interest in not wanting prayer and Bible 
reading in the school program, as it had 
been for some two hundred years, that per- 
son’s religion is faulty, and certainly not 
that of a Bible-believer. 

I hope this letter and enclosed excerpt of 
my paper relative to the history of Christian 
education will be of some value to your fight 
to have prayer returned to the school sys- 
tem. Without it the result is already mani- 
fest: degeneration of good morals, respect for 
law and order, respect of the young toward 
their elders and their parents and teachers. 

Feel free to reproduce any or all of this 
material if you think it worthy. 

Yours for prayer in the schools, 

GEORGE W. ARCHAMBO. 


(This is an extract from a paper I did in 
a course, Christian Education, at Bob Jones 
University. I hope it may be of some in- 
terest. George W. Archambo, October 23, 
1971.) 

The first schools in America were similar 
to the schools in the days of the Reforma- 
tion. A knowledge of the Bible and an inter- 
pretation of its contents was felt necessary 
for salvation. This meant that children had 
to be taught to read. Schooling was con- 
ducted, but there was little difference be- 
tween the secular and the religious. 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony passed a law 
in 1642 to enforce the education of children. 
Children were to learn to read and under- 
stand the principles of religion and the capi- 
tal laws of the country. The education was 
for the benefit of the state more than for 
the child, for as the child grew to manhood 
and became eligible for public office, he must 
be educated. 

The first schools were called Dame Schools, 
being taught by the responsible women of 
the town. Generally, these women had some 
education, enough to prepare the pupils for 
the next school, called the “School of the 
Three R's.” This was the common school, 
teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
From here the student could go on to the 
Latin grammer school, which was prepara- 
tion for college. This school was the fore- 
runner of our high school." 

In the year 1636 the first college was es- 
tablished in America. A young minister died 
leaving 750 pounds ($3600) and a library of 
300 volumes to help men for the Christian 
ministry. This man’s name was John Har- 
vard, the college becoming Harvard College 
in his honor. As time and conditions per- 
mitted, other Church sponsored colleges ap- 
peared, Yale in 1701; Princeton, 1747; Kingi 
College (Columbia) in 1754; Rutgers, 1766; 
and Charity Academy (University of Penn- 
Sylvania) in 1740. 

Textbooks of this era were mainly the 
Catechism, the psalter, and the Bible as 
found in the home. In 1690, the New England 
Primer came into existence, This was one of 
the greatest of published books, contributing 
“perhaps more than any other book except 
the Bible, to the molding of those sturdy 
generations that gave to America its liberty 
and its institutions.” It consisted of the al- 
phabet, the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles 
Creed, the shorter Catechism, an account of 
the martyrdom of John Rogers, and a dia- 
logue between Christ, youth and the Devil, 
Eighty-seven percent of the book was made 
up of selections from the Bible.* 

The First Amendment of the Constitution 
prohibited the federal government from es- 
tablishing a national religion, therefore al- 
lowing freedom of worship. The Constitution 
also made no allowance for education, and 
since the Tenth Amendment passed on to the 
states such powers as were not delegated to 
Congress, the states assumed the power for 
educating its people» 

As the frontier moved westward, educa- 
tional facilities moved with it. Most of the 
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public schools at the first taught the Bible, 
but as the need for better textbooks was 
felt, the Bible was gradually substituted by 
books with portions of Scripture, and with 
time, the Scripture gradually disappeared. 

The Dillsworth Guide to the English 
Tongue was introduced into the Colonies in 
1750, It was less religious than the New 
England Primer but provided for advanced 
pupils as well as for the beginners, In 1783, 
Noah Webster presented his Spelling Book, 
which was still more secular, but more Amer- 
ican than the Dillsworth book, and which, by 
1890, was the best seller next to the Bible.‘ 
During the following years more textbooks 
appeared until now one can find many varie- 
ties from extremely Biblical to extremely 
secular. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 Clarence H. Benson, History of Christian 
Education, p. 105. 

* Benson, op. cit., pp. 108, 109. 

* Ibid., p. 110. 

* Benson, op. Cit., p. 110. 

Benson, Clarence H., History of Christian 
Education. Chicago, Moody Press, 1943. 


MAN'S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr, SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 


GEORGE J. BURGER, SR., VICE 
PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL FED- 
ERATION OF INDEPENDENT BUSI- 
NESS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
probably no representative of any or- 
ganization better known to Members of 
Congress than Mr. George J. Burger, Sr., 
senior vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. 

For a quarter of a century or more, 
George Burger has been found daily in 
the Capitol, the congressional offices, and 
committee rooms representing the in- 
terests of independent business. 

Through the years he has waged an 
unrelenting campaign, in addition to 
making known the views of his organiza- 
tion on specific legislative proposals, to 
obtaining permanent legislative status 
for the Senate and House Committees on 
Small Business—a campaign to which I 
have been glad to lend support. 

In this connection I am pleased to in- 
sert in the Recorp at this point an article 
on this subject which was recently re- 
leased by the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business: 
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GEORGE J. BURGER, Sr. 


WasHiIncton.—George J. Burger, Sr., sen- 
lor vice president of the National Federation 
of Independent Business, continued today to 
push vigorously for enactment of S. Res. 38, 
which would give legislative status to the 
Committee on Small Business in the Senate. 

Mr. Burger, who is nationally known for 
his untiring efforts on behalf of Independent 
Business, sent special delivery letters to all 
Members of the Senate Rules Committee, 
urging that they report favorably S. Res, 38 
for action on the Senate floor. Such legisla- 
tion has been bottled up before the Rules 
Committee for eight years. 

Burger cautioned that failure to report 
the Resolution would mean that the Senate 
was unwilling “to give due recognition to 
small business in the Nation in the same 
capacity extended to organized labor and or- 
ganized farm groups.” 

The National Federation of Independent 
Business is the largest organization rep- 
resenting the small businessman. Its mem- 
bership consists of almost 300,000 firms in all 
50 states. 

Burger, in his letter, said that it appeared 
“history is repeating itself.” He referred to 
Senate action in 1949, when that body failed 
to act favorably on legislation that would 
have given legislative authority to a then 
special committee. 

“An important reason why I am bringing 
this to your personal attention,” Burger 
wrote the Senators, “is to the credit of Fed- 
eration members.” He pointed out that Fed- 
eration members in 49 of the 50 states had 
already contacted their Senators urging them 
to support immediate action on S. Res. 38. 

“One member,” Burger continued, “in an 
important letter to his Senator asked the 
question, ‘When is the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee going to lift the eight-year prison 
sentence and release the Resolution to the 
floor of the Senate for a vote?” 

Burger emphasized the writer said “prison 
sentence.” “This certainly has the earmarks 
of the present inaction of the Rules Com- 
mittee. It is our hope that the continual re- 
ports received from the Committee in its Ex- 
ecutive Sessions—the usual, consistent an- 
swer of ‘No Quorum’',—will be no more.” 

He pointed out that other legislative mat- 
ters were acted upon by the Committee, de- 
spite the “No Quorum” reports. “Is small 
business called or looked upon as second- 
class citizens by the Rules Committee and 
its members?” he asked. 

Burger said it was his honest opinion that 
if S. Res. 38 were to be reported by the Rules 
Committee to the Senate floor, “communica- 
tions received by Federation members from 
their respective Senators that such action 
has taken place could result in a major vic- 
tory for the future of small business.” 

Burger enclosed with his letter a memo- 
randum of a telephone conversation on Good 
Friday, April 1949, with former Senator Carl 
Hayden, then Chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, in which Hayden described the Sen- 
ate’s attitude on the problems of small busi- 
ness as “lackadaisical.” 

‘There are some 544 million small businesses 
in the United States today, employing some 
60 per cent of the country’s non-government 
and non-agricultural work force, and ac- 
counting for more than 37 per cent of the 
gross national product, Burger said. 

The removal of Rules Committee recalci- 
trance and successful passage of S. Res. 38 
would therefore be a boom not only for small 
business, but for the Nation as well, Burger 
explained. Such action would instill more 
confidence within the small business com- 
inunity throughout the U.S, 

And, considering the fact that small busi- 
ness employs such a high percentage of the 
American work force, a Committee with leg- 
islative authority could be the catalyst for 
a nationwide small business spurt, leading 
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to increased employment opportunities and 
a reduction in unemployment, he stated. 

“The action of the Rules Committee con- 
firms what former chairman Senator Carl 
Hayden said 22 years ago—that there is a 
lack of interest in small business. In fact, 
I would say that the future of small busi- 
ness looks very dismal as far as the U.S. 
Senate is concerned,” Burger said after 
today’s Executive Session of the committee. 

“This inaction will probably set a pattern 
on the House side, where similar legislation 
is pending,” Burger pointed out. “Apparent- 
ly the ‘prison sentence’ still holds. 

“Is it possible that there is a hidden hand 
of power somewhere helping to keep this leg- 
islation bottled up?” he questioned. 

“This places a real responsibility for action 
on the present sponsor of the legislation, 
Senator Stevens (Alaska), and the co-spon- 
sors in the Senate—including Senator Bible 
(Nevada), chairman of the Small Business 
Committee, and Senator Jacob Javits (New 
York), ranking minority member—for a def- 
inite showdown with Rules. This is a time 
for action that will speak louder than words,” 
Burger concluded. 

Mr. Burger has been vice president and a 
member of the Board of the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business since 1947, and 
has represented small businessmen in the 
Nation's Capital for more than 30 years. 


DETROIT’S SCHOOLBUSING 
PROBLEM 


HON. WILLIAM LLOYD SCOTT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
Roanoke Times editorial commenting on 
Detroit’s schoolbusing problem makes 
the point that no one could wish any 
more trouble for the motor city, which 
has had more than its share in recent 
years. 

I am convinced my colleagues share 
with me concern that any American city 
or locality, whatever it may be, would be 
crippled fiscally and spiritually by court- 
directed busing plans. I do believe it is 
time, Mr. Speaker, for Congress to take 
the advice of the editorial and “do its 
duty and establish a national policy.” 

The editorial from the Roanoke, Va., 
newspaper follows: 

AnD Now It’s DETROIT 

No one in his right mind could wish any 
more troubles for Detroit, Michigan. Its 
downtown almost died, and remains badly 
crippled, after the racial riots of 1967. Like 
other large cities, it has much heroin addic- 
tion, crime in the streets, a weakening tax 
base—whatever a big city ought not to have, 
Detroit has it. Now Detroit has a federal 
judge’s finding that it has segregation by law 
(de jure) and, like some Southern cities, 
must resort to large-scale busing to achieve 
racial balance in schools. 

Detroit must prepare a busing plan; the 
State Board of Education has been directed 
to prepare a plan to include the suburbs of 
Detroit, In the words of the usually calm As- 
sociated Press, the possibility “has generated 
more tumult in the Detroit area in the last 
two weeks than any other issue in modern 
times.” 

The problem will be more acute in Detroit 
(as in Indianapolis) than it has been in At- 
lanta, Richmond and Norfolk. For all the an- 
cient racial disabilities in the South, blacks 
and whites in the South have a personal rela- 
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tionship. It may be limited but it exists, 
whereas in the large Northern cities the in- 
visible wall is harder to break through than 
the more visible Southern one. 

If anything good is to come from Detroit's 
ordeal, it may be another shock to the nation 
to realize that the South alone is not filled 
with sinners; that de jure and de facto dis- 
tinctions are meaningless in history and at 
present. It might bestir the Congress at last 
to do its duty and establish a national policy. 


FOOD STAMPS FOR DRUG TREAT- 
MENT PROGRAMS 


HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to reintroduce for myself and 21 
of my colleagues an amendment to the 
Food Stamp Act that would extend its 
benefits to narcotic addicts participating 
in drug treatment and rehabilitation pro- 
grams run by private, nonprofit organi- 
zations. 

On July 29, when I first introduced the 
measure on behalf of myself and the 
four sponsors, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Hawkins), the gentleman 
from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA), the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr, MORSE), 
and the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
RAILSBACK) , I stated that it was our plan 
to circulate the measure among our col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle with 
the hope of obtaining broad, bipartisan 
support. 

I am very pleased that a number of 
Members have seen fit to join us in this 
effort. My mail indicates that such an 
approach is needed and welcomed. In ad- 
dition to hearings from my own con- 
stituents on this, I am happy to say that 
a number of the States have also en- 
dorsed the measure and have urged their 
congressional delegations to give it their 
support. 

Our society is presently paying a tre- 
mendous price for drug addiction. We 
need all the help we can get in this area. 
Significant contributions are made and 
an impressive percentage of successful 
rehabilitations are achieved by the small, 
community-based groups that this meas- 
ure is designed to assist. These groups 
categorically state that to carry on their 
work they must have food to give their 
participants. Passage of this measure 
would give them the assistance they so 
desperately need. 


THE GREEKS HAD A WORD FOR IT 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSET, Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are familiar with the expression “the 
Greeks had a word for it.” Thirty-one 
years ago today the word was “No.” 

On October 28, 1940, Benito Mussolini 
sent an ultimatum to Joannes Metaxas, 
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demanding the use of Greek bases. Fas- 
cist Italy, of which Mussolini was dicta- 
tor, had entered World War II on the 
side of National Socialist Germany but 
a few months earlier. Metaxas, himself 
a dictator, had been walking a tightrope, 
trying to get along with Germany and 
Italy on the one hand and Great Britain 
and France on the other. 

Because of Greece’s geographical loca- 
tion, with then powerful Italy not very 
far away and with neighboring Albania 
in Italian hands, it took tremendous 
courage for General Metaxas to defy Il 
Duce. His answer to the latter-day 
Caesar was “Ochi,” the Greek word for 
“No.” 

Mussolini responded by sending troops 
to Greece by way of Albania, but the 
Greeks, led by Alexander Papagos, fought 
back bravely to repel the invaders. The 
Italians were in full retreat by November 
10 and on December 3 the Greeks broke 
through their defenses in Albania. Sev- 
eral key points were captured and it was 
not long before one-fourth of Albania 
was overrun. 

Greece might have won her battle with 
Italy, as British reinforcements had ar- 
rived in Crete and other Greek islands 
and 134 fighter planes had been delivered 
to Greece by the Soviet Union. Victory, 
however, was denied when Nazi Germany 
sent 50,000 troops to reinforce the 
Italians. 

The Nazis invaded Greece on April 6, 
1941, with the Bulgarian army right be- 
hind them. Greek resistance, faced with 
overwhelming enemy opposition, soon 
collapsed, an armistice was signed, and 
the king and government fled, first to 
Crete and later to Egypt. The Germans 
entered Athens on April 27 and the Na- 
tional Socialist swastika flew over the 
Acropolis. It was not hauled down until 
October 13, 1944, when the Allies once 
more occupied the capital. 

Although the courageous warriers of 
Greece were outnumbered and doomed 
to defeat, their brave resistance at the 
outset of the struggle may have helped 
to pave the way for the eventual defeat 
of the Nazis. Had the Greeks said “Yes!” 
to Mussolini instead of “No!”’, the libera- 
tion of their homeland might have been 
delayed even further into the future than 
it was. 

Greece's difficulties did not end with 
the collapse of National Socialism and 
Fascism. The Communists also had to be 
driven from its soil, but this was accom- 
plished, with help first from Great Brit- 
ain and then from America. 

Mr. Speaker, today Greece is still beset 
by problems, but I believe they will be 
solved in due time. As she seeks workable 
solutions, let us hope and pray that the 
Greeks will always reject communism 
and kindred tyrannies with a deafening 
“No.” 


SIDNEY LOMAN—A GOOD SCOUT 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week a signal tribute was paid to one of 
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my San Diego constituents, Sidney 
Loman, who is 91 but has the outlook of 
a man half his years. 

Mr. Loman was honored for his serv- 
ices, extending back nearly half a cen- 
tury, to Boy Scouting. A plaque reading 
“Sidney Loman Conference Hall” was 
prominently affixed at the Boy Scout 
Service Center, in San Diego’s Balboa 
Park, as the highlight of the tribute. 

Mr, Loman’s extraordinary career be- 
gan with his birth in the little town of 
Rosebud, Tex., the 17th of 19 children. 
Both his parents had been slaves. During 
World War I service with the Army, he 
was first struck with concern about the 
handicaps of undereducated youth—and 
resolved to do something about it. 

He organized his first Boy Scout troop 
shortly after moving west to Imperial 
County, Calif., in 1921. Other Loman- 
inspired troops were to follow, including 
the first for blacks in San Diego. A son, 
Army Sgt. Earl B. Loman, became, in 
1945, the city’s first black Eagle Scout. 

In addition to the principles of Scout- 
ing, Mr. Loman always tried to imbue 
in his young charges certain other ideals, 
including the importance of education 
and the willingness and ability to work 
together. : 

As another way of helping youngsters, 
he also spent 10 years as a reserve officer 
with the San Diego Police Department. 

Mr. Loman, who is still active as Scout- 
master of Troop 420 in San Diego, hears 
frequently from the young men, black 
and white, with whom he had worked 
over the years. Typical of recent com- 
munications was a letter from an Army 
man who noted, in gratitude, that this is 
one white boy you left a great mark upon. 

It is my deep personal pleasure to add 
this tribute of my own to the accolades 
so well earned by this outstanding citi- 
zen. 


STATE DEPARTMENT'S INCONSIST- 
ENCIES IN GRANTING VISAS TO 
COMMUNISTS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, 22 Cubans 
from Havana who wanted to attend a 
sugar cane convention were given clear- 
ance to land their Russian built turbo- 
prop airplane at the Moisant airport in 
New Orleans. The State Department has 
refused to issue visas to attend the sugar 
cane meeting, perhaps for security rea- 
sons, although no one seems to worry 
about the admittance of the Russian 
airplane and the proven vulnerability 
of our air defense. 

And while the State Department is so 
adamant at refusing the Cubans visas 
to attend their sugar convention in New 
Orleans, here in Washington visas were 
issued to a cultural exchange group 
which included a three-star Russian 
general, to speak to a student group at 
Georgetown University. 

The American people must consider it 
strange that our State Department can 
grant Russian three-star generals visas 
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to appear on U.S. campuses but refuses 
to do so for a handful of Cubans. After 
all, if it is a matter of military security, 
most Americans are aware that it is the 
Russians who build and supervise the 
missile bases in Cuba, it is the Russians 
who have the nuclear marine base in 
Cuba, it is the Russians who supply the 
Mig fighters to the Cuban air force, and 
it is the Russians who also supplied the 
turbo-jet airplane which still sits at the 
New Orleans airport. 

At the same time that we are admit- 
ting Russians but excluding their Cuban 
stooges, Soviet Premier Alexei N. 


Kosygin is being feted by Castro in Cuba. 

Why are any of these Communist 
agitators and military brass allowed to 
enter the United States—visa or no visa? 
several related newsclip- 


I include 
pings: 
[From the Washington Post, Oct. 27, 1971] 

CusAN Fuicnt ENDS Wrirn U.S. SEIZURE 


New Orteans—Twenty-two Cubans who 
unexpectedly landed in a Russian-built 
turbo-prop airplane at the New Orleans air- 
port were put up in a hotel after the pilot 
refused to fiy them back to Havana as or- 
dered by U.S, officials. 

The group came to the United States early 
today to attend a sugarcane meeting, a 
spokesman said, but the U.S. government or- 
dered them home immediately. The pilot re- 
plied that he would not fly back without in- 
structions from nis government, the State 
Department said in Washington. 

The group—19 passengers and three crew- 
men—was taken from customs offices at the 
airport where it was locked up for more than 
six hours, to a hotel. 

Meanwhile, a State Department spokesman 
in Washington said officials were in contact 
with the Cuban government through the 
Swiss Embassy in Havana “in an attempt to 
work out arrangements for their departure.” 

A State Department press officer, Charles 
W. Bray, did not identify the pilot, but a 
government official here said he was Ray 
Morina. 

He had fown the group to New Orleans 
to attend a meeting of the International As- 
sociation of Sugar Cane Technologists. 

Their sudden arrival caught New Orleans 
officials of guard. The State Department sald 
the Cubans had filed a flight plan about 8 
a.m. with the Houston, Tex., Air Traffic Con- 
trol for a morning flight from Havana to New 
Orleans. Officials said the flight was so quick 
that New Orleans authorities were not noti- 
filed. 

The State Department had denied a Sept. 
24 request for visas for the group to attend 
the sugarcane conference. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 27, 1971] 
Suouts sy Jews STOP MEETING WITH REDS 
(By William Holland) 

A cultural exchange program at George- 
town University featuring a group of Soviet 
professors and scientists was abruptly can- 
celed last night after several members of 
the militant Jewish Defense League shouted 

down the guests before they could speak. 

The meeting, sponsored by the Georgetown 
Foreign Service School, was halted by Dean 
Peter Krough shortly after it began when it 
pecame clear that neither he nor student or- 
ganizers could control the loud shouting of 
the five or six demonstrators, 

The JDL members interrupted the meeting 
because several of the Russians, including a 
three-star general who did not appear as 
scheduled, are Jews who, the demonstrators 
said, have not helped in the fight to end the 
persecution of Jews in Russia. 
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DEBATE 

As soon as the Soviet panel moderator in- 
troduced the 10 men who came to the meet- 
ing and announced that the 11th guest, Col- 
onel-General David Dragunsky, would not be 
present, the shouting started. 

“Where is he? Where is the traitor?” a 
protester yelled out. “Let the Jews stand up,” 
yelled another. 

A student organizer, Rob Chaykin, 18, who 
was trying to get the demonstrators to come 
to a microphone and address the visitors in 
“a reasonable fashion,” finally told one of 
the female JDL members: “Lady, quit shoot- 
ing off your mouth—you'll have a chance to 
talk.” 

The woman, Charlotte Levin, continued to 
shout: “Let the Jews in. Where are the 
Jews?” 

“I'm Jewish, lady,” Chaykin said. 

“What kind of Jew are you?’ Mrs. Levin 
asked derisively. 

“A Jew-Jew,” Chaykin replied. He later 
said he was a third-generation Russian Jew. 
The audience of nearly 200 laughed at the 
exchange, and several of the Soviet panel 
onstage stifled grins, 

However, the shouting continued and 
neither Krough nor Chaykin and other stu- 
dents could stop the shouts of demonstrators. 
Finally the dean canceled the meeting. 

The Russians were invited to Krough’s of- 
fice, where he apologized to them. “Evenings 
of this kind show that reaction to our dif- 
ferences are often worse than the differences 
themselves,” Krough said. 


REGRETTABLE, HE SAYS 


Samuel Zivs, spokesman for the Soviet pro- 
fessionals, said the Russians had wanted to 
talk with students. “But this incident over 
the so-called ‘Jewish problem’ is regrettable,” 
he said. 

Before the auditorium was cleared, 
JDL area coordinator William Perl said that 
having the Jewish members of the Soviet 
tourist group speak was “like Tokyo Rose ad- 
dressing an American audience.” 

He also said Dragunsky had turned Russian 
Jews over to the KGB, secret police. 

The Soviet tourists later spoke to a dele- 
gation of foreign service students at a pri- 
vate reception. 

Georgetown officials said there also had 
been a bomb threat at 8:15 p.m. connected 
with the meeting. Several D.C. policemen 
were present, as well as 14 campus security 
guards. 

The only other incident occurred when the 
Russians arrived for the meeting and a cherry 
bomb, thrown from a dormitory window, ex- 
ploded near them. No one was injured. 


{Prom the New York Times, 
Oct. 27, 1971] 
NINETEEN CUBANS FLY IN FoR SUGAR TALKS 
Despire U.S. BAN 
(By Roy Reed) 

New ORLEANS.—wNineteen Cubans aboard 
& Russian-built plane flew into New Orleans 
without United States authorization today 
to attend an international meeting on sugar 
cane production, then rejected a State De- 
partment order that they immediately re- 
turn to Havana. 

They spent the day on United States soil 
and finally won permission to stretch their 
visit overnight at a motel. 

Harried State Department officials in Wash- 
ington had no assurance that they would be 
able to persuade the Cubans to go home to- 
morrow. 

The Cubans came to attend a conference 
of the International Society of Sugar Cane 
Technologists. The State Department had 
told them Sept. 24 that they could not come 
because the conference was not sponsored 
by an official international body. 
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[The return of a Boeing 747 hijacked to 
Cuba Monday night was delayed Tuesday by 
airport restrictions imposed in connection 
with the arrival in Havana of Soviet Pre- 
mier Alexei N. Kosygin.] 


AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL 

About 10 this morning the pilot of the 
Cuban plane carrying the sugar experts ra- 
dioed from over the Gulf of Mexico. He said 
he was approaching the Louisiana coast and 
wanted clearance to land. The astonished air 
traffic controllers at the New Orleans Inter- 
national Airport brought the plane in. 

Once on the ground, the Cubans not only 
declined to be sent home, the pilot also re- 
fused even to allow his plane, a twin-engine 
turboprop, to be refueled for a return flight 
without direct orders from the Cuban Gov- 
ernment. 

Late this afternoon the State Department 
asked the Czechoslovak Embassy in Wash- 
ington to ask the Swiss Embassy in Havana 
to ask the Cuban Government to send word 
to the pilot to take the Cubans home. 

The department said the visitors—three 
crew members and the 19 passengers—could 
leave the airport customs area and spend the 
night in a motel near the airport under the 
supervision of the Immigration Service. 

When the Cubans first requested permis- 
sion to come to the conference, they relayed 
the request through the Czechoslovak Em- 
bassy in Washington, which handles such 
matters for the Cubans in the absence of 
regular diplomatic channels between the 
United States and Cuba. The Swiss perform 
the same service for the United States in 
Havana. 

After the State Department refused per- 
mission, nothing more was heard of the 
Cuban sugar delegation until 8 A.M. today. 

At that hour, the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration in Houston received a flight 
plan for an inbound Cuban plane on its 
Telex equipment. The flight plan said the 
plane planned to leave Havan: at 9 A.M. and 
arrive at New Orleans about 11 A.M. 

The Houston F.A.A. office asked Havana 
for more details but was told the plane had 
already taken off. 

Houston notified the State Department 
at 8:45 A.M., and the department asked the 
Swiss Embassy in Havana to find out what 
was going on. The Swiss checked and re- 
ported that the Cuban Foreign Ministry knew 
nothing about it. 

About 10 A.M. the air traffic control tower 
at New Orleans received a radio message from 
the pilot saying he was over the Gulf and 
would arrive at the New Orleans airport in a 
few minutes. 

“So the tower brought them in,” said the 
airport manager, Paul Stoulig. They landed 
about 10:20 A.M. and were promptly ushered 
into the Customs office. The plane was placed 
under guard. 

“The Government's got guards all around 
it,” Mr. Stoulig said. “We can't get near it." 


PRESIDENT OF SOUTH KOREA 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 
Mr, BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when our foreign policy is undergo- 
ing dramatic change, our alliance with 


the Republic of Korea remains a uniquely 
strong bond forged from mutual trust 


and cooperation. Those are rare quali- 
ties in international relations these 
days and ones which cannot be taken 
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lightly. Under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Park Chung Hee, South Korea has 
risen from the devastation of the Korean 
war to a place among Asia’s most self- 
sufficient nations economicaly and mili- 
tarily. She has used our foreign assist- 
ance carefully and wisely in building a 
strong and thriving economy. And, the 
South Korean Government has re- 
mained ready and willing to come to our 
side whenever we have asked for support. 
For many years 50,000 of South Korea's 
finest fighting men have stood beside 
ours in Vietnam. Proportionately, it was 
& contribution even greater than our 
own. And, recently, South Korean gra- 
ciously and voluntarily agreed to quotas 
on textiles despite serious repercussions 
on its own economy. In his inaugural 
address a few months ago, President 
Park set forth the past accomplishments 
of his administration along with his 
plans for the future. Among these, I was 
pleased to note, is a continued determi- 
nation to work for a peaceful reunifica- 
tion of the two Koreas and improved sta- 
bility throughout Northeast Asia. Presi- 
dent Park’s remarks bear reading by 
anyone concerned with the future of 
Asia and I commend them to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 
The remarks follow: 


FULL TEXT oF PRESIDENT'S INAUGURATION 
SPEECH 

My fellow countrymen here and abroad, 
distinguished visitors and guests: 

A quarter of a century has passed since the 
guns of the Second World War fell silent. 

We stand today on the threshold of a new 
era that seems to promise peace and prosper- 
ity—the goals of all mankind. 

I believe this ought to be a new era for 
all mankind to live and prosper together, 
and to build together a new, peaceful world 
order based on respect for the moral impera- 
tive of mutual dialogue and cooperation; 

A new era of mutual exchange and cooper- 
ation for the peoples of Asia, so that they 
may achieve regional harmony founded upon 
the diversity of Asia’s unique traditions; and 

A new era of national unity for the Korean 
nation, to consolidate the work of moderniz- 
ing our fatherland, and to put an end to the 
tragedy of national territorial division, 

Conscious of the grave and heavy respon- 
sibilities incumbent upon me to serve my 
country and the community of men as this 
historic new era unfolds, I pledge before his- 
tory and the nation that I shall do my ut- 
most to vindicate the trust which the people 
have placed in me, always putting courage 
before vacillation, duty before comfort. 

My beloved fellow countrymen! 

For the world, the 1960s were a decade of 
development and of struggle for growth. For 
us, Revolution of May 16, 1961 provided the 
initial thrust to strike off the shackles of 
past dependence upon others, arousing the 
country from stagnation. We have now built 
& solid foundation upon which to erect a new 
Korea, revitalized and self-sustaining. 

Through the experience of this decade, we 
have proved to ourselves, and to others, that 
democracy can flourish only upon an econom- 
ically fertile soil. 

And we have recorded a victory for the 
liberal ideology by demonstrating that a 
democratic system is far more effective than, 
and superior to, 2 Communist one in the 
area of development and growth. 

We can take pride in the fact that the 
decade just past was a period of inner growth 
and maturing for our country. 

With this foundation, the time has come 
for us actively to participate in the channel- 
ing of the new international currents of the 
will to peace, It is within these currents 
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that we must seek ways to achieve our na- 
tional goals. 

A great change is taking place around us, 
as indicated by the rise of a so-called mood 
of thaw between East and West, and the 
initiation of efforts for rapproachment be- 
tween the United States and Communist 
China. 

Hopefully, these changes may dispel the 
dark clouds of aggression that hang over 
Asia. And let us take this opportunity to 
reiterate to the entire world our firm deter- 
mination to reunify our divided fatherland 
through peaceful means at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

But my fellow countrymen! 

A cold fact which we cannot evade is that 
tension still exists in the Korean peninsula; 
and that, so far, our prayers for peace and 
our magnanimity of attitude have not been 
reciprocated. 

The Communists in the northern zone of 
Korea are not only ignoring our peace pro- 
posals, but have gone so far as to take it 
upon themselves to export the so-called 
“people war” to countries in other regions 
of the world. They have not abandoned their 
anachronistic and fanatic revolutionary dog- 
matism. 

It is because of this that we are forced to 
withhold our decisions and actions that could 
be based upon greater optimism and more 
positive hope for peace. 

We must therefore remain firm in our un- 
tiring pursuit of international peace, while 
strengthening the ideals and practices of 
freedom and democracy at home. Our en- 
deavors for security and national unification 
must be courageous but prudent, positive 
but flexible. We will advance ever forward 
step by step. 

My fellow countrymen! 

Times of great historic change are almost 
always times of great challenge. It was be- 
cause our country at the turn of the century 
had not cultivated sufficient national capa- 
bilities to face up to the challenges of that 
time that we lost our nationhood. 

We face such challenges today. We must 
learn anew from history the stern lesson that 
fundamentally our own destiny depends on 
our own capability. 

Should we of this generation fail once more 
to cultivate our national potential. I can 
predict with certainty that not only this gen- 
eration but also our posterity will be doomed 
forever to stray from the ranks of progressive 
nations of the world. 

We must surmount our national trials. 
In our progress toward the freedom and 
prosperity of our fatherland, there can be 
no delay; we cannot afford to stop even for 
a moment. 

I am convinced that the unification and 
rebirth of our nation can be achieved in our 
time, and I emphasize that the key to success 
lies in the cultivation of our national capa- 
bilities, that is to say, with our own hands. 

I believe that by the mid-1970s we should 
have become strong enough to achieve uni- 
fication, and no effort will be spared to in- 
crease our capabilities in all flelds to achieve 
this goal. 

The success of the Third Five-Year Eco- 
nomic Development Plan is vital to the de- 
velopment of our democracy, and the crea- 
tion of a democratic society is in turn vital 
to the eventual achievement of unification. 

In the years ahead, I shall usher in the 
age of heavy and chemical industries in Ko- 
rea, reenact the “Miracle on the River Han” 
on our four other great rivers, send waves of 
Korean exports across the five oceans, and 
place Korea in the upper ranks of the inter- 
mediate advanced countries by modernizing 
the nation’s agricultural and fishing com- 
munities. 

Through balanced growth of urban and 
rural areas, the relative income gap between 
them will be reduced gradually but steadily. 
I shall see to it that our farmers, fishermen 
and industrial workers are adequately com- 
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pensated for their strenuous toil in con- 
struction and production. 

And, confident as I am of the further 
growth of the potential of our national hu- 
man resources, and always keeping in mind 
the heritage of civilization which we have 
received from our forefathers, I shall encour- 
age the development of our national culture, 
the arts and the sciences. I shali give special 
attention and support to the cultural aspects 
of the great work of revitalizing Korea. 

Thus, with the passage of time, our na- 
tional life will certainly become richer and 
more dignified. In this more fertile national 
soil, democracy will take firmer root, and the 
positive traits of self-discipline and cooper- 
ation will emerge even more strongly as man- 
ifest virtues of an open society. We shall have 
then build a society that guarantees happi- 
ness and welfare of all the people. 

In the meantime, I here clearly state my 
intention to correct the unsoundness still 
existing in parts of our society. These un- 
healthy phenomena have been observed be- 
fore in societies in the earlier stages of demo- 
cratic and industrial development, and I 
shall deal with these social ills not with 
stop-gap measures, or merely to achieve a 
demonstration effect. Nor will this problem 
be handled for the sake of expediency. The 
dominant objective of my measures will be 
to prevent and cure these social ills through 
& succession of broad and systematic im- 
provements in rules and practices. 

Before we point an accusing finger at 
others, we should rectify our own faults. We 
should attack waste and excess luxury just 
as vigorously as we accuse falsehood and in- 
justice. 

The virtues of diligence, frugality, honesty 
and sincerity must be made to permeate our 
society, and in order to bring about this so- 
cial reform, those in the leading positions 
must initiate a quiet spiritual revolution, 
setting examples by deeds, not by words. 

These ideals in the life of a modern citizen 
must become the guiding principle in our 
homes, in our places of work, and in our so- 
ciety. I give my pledge to stand at the fore- 
front of this campaign against social ills, 
and I appeal to all of my countrymen for 
their support and participation. 

My fellow countrymen! 

Now is the time for us to formulate new 
ideas for the next stage of national develop- 
ment. We are called upon to forge a national 
consensus to set the direction of our future. 

Let us not be idle bystanders. Let us ac- 
tively share in the life and growth of our 
nation. Let us think together and share our 
responsibilities and duties as a sovereign 
people. 

It is because of your overwhelming support 
that I have been able to devote myself whole- 
heartedly to the difficult task of managing 
the affairs of this state. I cannot reflect upon 
those past years without renewing my fer- 
vent hopes for my beloved country. 

Born into a poor farming family and liy- 
ing through the tragic days of the fratricidal 
war, I have constantly yearned to see pov- 
erty driven out of my country, and to see 
the sundered families of north and south 
share the joy of reunion. 

My most fervent hope is for our nation 
to be united in this land of ours in freedom, 
prosperity and peace. This goal is far more 
than merely my personal wish. No matter 
where they live—north or south, or far away 
in foreign lands—it should be the burning 
desire of all Koreans who love their people 
and their fatherland. 

Let us unite and march on! 

When this desire, this aspiration is trans- 
formed into the toil and sweat of our con- 
fident endeavors, I believe with all my heart 
that there will come a day of national cele- 
bration, when the torch of a Great Korea will 
be raised on high to shed light throughout 
the world. 
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EXPULSION OF NATIONALIST CHINA 
FROM THE UNITED NATIONS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
precedented action of the U.N. in expel- 
ling Nationalist China from the world 
body marks October 25 as a tragic day in 
the history of the organization. It should 
be obvious to most of us in the Congress 
that expulsion of Taiwan to make room 
for Communist China was a callous 
stroke of power bloc politics which is cer- 
tain to backfire in obliterating the orig- 
inal purpose and goals of the United 
Nations. 

Since the establishment of the U.N., the 
United States has borne the brunt of its 
financial operations. While that burden 
has been reduced somewhat in recent 
years, U.S. contributions still represent 
more than one-third of its operating ex- 
penses. Despite our excessive contribution 
to the maintenance of peacekeeping 
forces of the U.N., Congress saw fit to 
approve a $200 million bond issue back in 
1962, even though there were 134 of us 
who opposed the action for reasons which 
have now become more obvious than ever. 
It is encouraging to note that there are 
many who supported taking on this ad- 
ditional financial burden who are now 
calling for a sharp reduction in U.S. con- 
tributions to the world body. 

Several nations, including the Soviet 
Union, are still in arrears in paying their 
assessments. Yet their representatives 
voted to rebuff an honorable founding 
member of the organization which kept 
faith with its purposes, It is time for the 
Congress to serve notice that we no 
longer intend to pursue the foolish course 
of the past. 


INCREASE DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 
OR GO DOWN THE DRAIN 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as further 
evidence of the serious attention being 
given to the problems in the American 
economy and the reasons for them. I take 
this time to give you some opinions from 
one of the greatest experts of our day on 
the causes and effects of our international 
trade agreements. President Abel of the 
United Steelworkers of America has laid 
it right on the line. Either we create an 
atmosphere which will step up future 
domestic production or we will go down 
the drain. It is not a question of being 
mean to the other person, it is a ques- 
tion of survival. 

Today, statements were made on this 
floor by eminent Members of Congress 
calling attention to the fact that we 
should be spending more expediently for 
future education. How can we tell the 
taxpayers we do not have the money 
to educate their children. 
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In order to produce, we must put prices 
and wages at a compatible level, but our 
working people can not hope to compete 
in a world filled with misinformation by 
self-serving import-export groups as well 
as the top leaders in our country. These 
workers must compete with other work- 
ers with other standards of living, but 
they are being sold down the river by 
their own representatives. Most Members 
of Congress either do not understand the 
problem, choose not to understand the 
problem, or are just plain naive. What 
they do not understand is that they 
are expected to represent the American 
people. 

Mr. Abel’s remarks which follow will 
show that we are not competing against 
nations, but against great men. We can 
no longer produce goods which our econ- 
omy cannot afford to buy. 

Iam calling for a 10-year reduction of 
imports in every line of production in 
this country that has underemployment 
in that particular field of endeavor. We 
cannot take a long period of time to do 
what has taken a short period of time 
to do. We cannot afford to be charitable 
unless we protect industry by industry 
against the effects of imports. We must 
have an escape clause whereby importa- 
tion of a product will cease when an in- 
dustry realizes an impact from that im- 
port to the tune of 5 percent or more. 
We can do this with my legislation which 
I hope to bring before you next week. 

President Nixon has stated that he 
would alleviate this country from the im- 
pact of foreign imports. This country 
cannot survive in a free trade world nor 
can it survive with the number of able- 
bodied people drifting to relief. There is 
no dignity in relief. Their is no dignity 
in being a recipient of charity, public 
or private. 

Management and workers, whoever 
provides for the needs of our people, ful- 
fills his hopes, and such is the American 
dream. If every nation lowered its ex- 
ports to us by the required percent, we 
could then increase production to meet 
employment needs. 

The only way it can be done is to follow 
Henry Ford. Mass production cannot be 
effective without wages which will per- 
mit the worker to purchase what he pro- 
duces. However, we are to be criticized 
for allowing our State Department to mix 
diplomacy with economics and allowing 
nations to be underproductive; thus be- 
ing kept by exporting their products. 

Abraham Lincoln said: 

If we produce goods and sell to foreign 
countries, they have the goods and we have 
the money. If we produce goods, and sell to 
ourselves, we have the goods and we have 
the money. 


Certainly there will be exchanges as 
there always have, but they will be for 
products which we need and do not have 


or products which they need and do not 
have. 

I attach at this time the latest infor- 
mation I have on the employment lag. 
Following that is President Abel's state- 
ment to the House. 

Next weel: I intend to provide further 
examples of the definite impact of im- 
ports on the American economy. We can 
no longer satisfy ourselves as Members of 
Congress unless we take the time to read 
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and understand the two following state 
ments which so vitally effect our Nation’s 
economic future. 


EMPLOYMENT LAG IN IMPORT-STRICREN 
INDUSTRIES 


The population of the United States grew 
from 179.3 million in 1960 to 203.1 million 
in April 1970. This was an increase of 13.3%. 
However, the civilian labor force grew from 
72.1 million to 85.9 million in the same 
period. This was an increase of 19.1%. The 
discrepancy is accounted for by the “war 
babies" who joined the labor force in the 
1960-70 decade. The growth in the work 
force exceeded the population growth. 

During the same decade (1960-70) em- 
ployment in manufacturing grew from 16.79 
million to 19.39 million, or 15.4%. This was 
24% less (15.4% compared with 19.1%) than 
the growth in the civilian labor force. In 
August 1971 the employment in manufac- 
turing was 18.5 million, or 890,000 fewer than 
the average for 1970. Meantime the total la- 
bor force had risen to 88.4 million in Au- 
gust 1971, an Increase of 2.8 million since 
January 1, 1971. Seasonal work accounted 
for the great expansion. 

If you wish to weigh the prospects of em- 
ployment in this country in the years ahead 
we must keep in mind the growth in the 
labor force and the growth or loss of em- 
ployment in manufacturing. Then we can 
measure the trend of employment in individ- 
ual industries, particularly those that are 
beset by important competition. 

IMPORT-BESET INDUSTRIES 
Textiles and apparel 

Textile mill products and apparel are 
among the industries that suffer from im- 
port competition, Total employment (office 
and factory) in these industries was 2.157 
million in 1960 and 2.009 million in August 
1971. This was a decline of 145,000 workers. 

Had employment in the textile industry 
kept pace with the growth of the civilian 
labor force from 1960 through August 1971, 
employment should have increased by 22.6%, 
i.e., the percentage increase in the labor 
force during that period. Such an increase 
would have brought employment in tex- 
tiles and apparel from 2.157 million in 1960 
to 2.644 million in August 1971. 

Since the actual level stood at 2.295 
million, the deficiency was 349,000 workers 
compared to the level it would have been 
had textile and apparel employment kept 
pace with the increase in the civilian labor 
force. 

Even if employment in textiles and ap- 
parel had grown no faster than the growth 
in manufacturing employment, or 15.4% 
from 1960 to 1970, employment should have 
risen from 2.157 million (the 1960 level) 
to 2.489 million. The deficlency would then 
have been 194,000 workers (Le., 2.489 million 
less 2.295 million). 

It is true that employment in the manu- 
facturing industries as a whole grew less 
rapidly than the growth in the labor force, 
as noted above, but employment in textiles 
and apparel fell well behind the level of 
total manufacturing employment. 

While there was an actual decline of 116,- 
000 in the employment in textiles and ap- 
parel from 1969 to August 1971, this decline 
is not the whole measure of the deficiency. 
As employment in this industry fell behind 
the total manufacturing employment the 
lag meant that other industries or service 
employment would have had to make up the 
deficiency or overall unemployment would 
have increased. This is, of course, what ac- 
tually happened. Total unemployment did 
increase, 

Steel 

Employment in the steel industry (listed 
as “Blast Furnace and Basic Steel Prod- 
ucts” in the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1971) was 651,000 in 1960. In 
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1970 it had declined to 629,000. In 1971 there 
was a further average decline of roughly 10,- 
000 (the 7-month average for 1971 having 
been 618,000). Here was an actual average 
decline of 33,000 workers at the end of the 
first seven months of 1971 compared with 
the average for 1960. In 1970 the decline 
had been only 22,000. 

Had employment in steel kept pace with 
manufacturing employment since 1960 em- 
ployment would have been 651,000 plus 15.4% 
in 1970 or 751,000 instead of 651,000. 

In other words, here were another 100,000 
jobs that were not filled. Other industries 
must pick up the slack or unemployment in 
the manufacturing industries would rise by 
the amount of the lag. 

Leather footwear 

Employment in footwear, except rubber, 
stood at 243,000 in 1960. It declined to 219,- 
000 in 1970, a loss of 24,000 jobs. In 1971 the 
employment trend continued downward, 
reaching 201,000 in July. The average em- 
ployment during the first seven months of 
1971 was, however, 206,000. 

Had employment in the shoe industry 
kept pace with the increase in manufactur- 
ing employment from 1960-70 the level 
should have reached 280,000 in 1970. Actually 
it reached only 219,000 in that year and went 
on down to 206,000 in 1971. Therefore em- 
ployment in this industry fell short by 
74,000 workers in 1971 of keeping pace with 
manufacturing on the 1970 base. Once more, 
other industries would have had to pick up 
another 74,000 jobs if greater industrial em- 
ployment was to be avoided. 

Stone, clay, and glass 

The stone, clay and glass industry employed 
604,000 workers in 1960. This level rose to 
638,000 in 1970, a gain of 34,000. However, 
if employment had kept in step with total 
manufacturing employment it should have 
risen to 697,000 (i.e., 604,000 plus 15.4%). 
The deficiency was therefore 59,000 jobs, as- 
suming, as we have, that employment in this 
industry had kept pace with manufacturing 
employment in general. 

Indeed several of the component products 
in the stone, clay and glass group suffered an 
actual decline in employment during the 
10-year period of 1960-70. For example fiat 
glass suffered a decline of 9,000 workers, or 
2% of the work force. 

Employment in structural clay products 
dropped by 18,000 workers or by 23%. Em- 
ployment in hydraulic cement and pottery 
also declined. 

These reductions all contributed to the 
general unemployment in manufacturing. 

COMMENT 

The total lag of the four industries exam- 
ined here was 427,000 workers who would have 
been hired had employment in these indus- 
tries kept pace with manufacturing employ- 
ment in general. Each of them is faced with 
strong import competition, 

If we are to assess the full impact of em- 
ployment lag in these industries we must 
keep in mind that each of them depends in 
varying degress on yet other industries for 
raw materials or components and parts. 

For example, the footwear industry other 
than rubber looks to tanneries for leather. 
Fortunately we have available the employ- 
ment level of the leather tanning and finish- 
ing industry. In 1960 the industry employed 
34,000. By 1970 this number had dropped to 
27,000, a loss of 7,000 workers, or 26% 

Had the tanning industry added 15.4% to 
its employment during this period, thus keep- 
ing pace with manufacturing employment in 
general, its employment would have reached 
$9,000 in 1970. Instead, the level fell to 27,000 
or 12,000 less. 

Other sources of material supply, includ- 
ing those that sell to the tanners themselves, 
looked to by the footwear industry, were sim- 
ilarly affected. 
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The same observation may be made with 
respect to the steel industry, which supplies 
a substantial market for the coal industry, 
no less than iron ore, fluospar, petroleum 
and industrial chemicals. 

The lag in steel employment compared 
with total manufacturing employment is 
only a part of the total lag. Since for exam- 
ple, in the “steel industry” only 43% of the 
total value of shipments in 1969 was pro- 
duced in the steel mills, or $11.2 billion of a 
total value of $26.3 billion in steel shipped, 
the supplying industries, such as ore, coal, 
industrial chemicals, etc., shared in varying 
degrees in the employment lag in the steel 
industry itself. It would seem safe to say 
that the 100,000 worker lag in the steel in- 
dustry was at least matched by that of the 
supplying industries, thus raising the total 
lag to 200,000 workers. 

Similar observations could be made with 
respect to the lag in the stone, clay and 
glass and the textile industries. 

In the stone, clay and glass group the 
value added by manufacture in the industry 
itself In 1969 was $10.04 billion of a total 
value of shipments of $17.07 billion, or a 
higher percentage than in steel. Virtually 
60% of the wholesale value of shipments 
in this group was accounted for in the in- 
dustry itself. Therefore it could reasonably 
be concluded that the lag of 59,000 jobs in 
this industry reached a magnitude of about 
100,000 when the supplying industries are 
taken into account. 

The textile industry's share of the final 
wholesale value of the product accounted for 
by the textile mills themselyes in 1969 was 
42%. With respect to apparel the share was 

%, expended in the final manufacture in 
shops and plants devoted to turning cloth 
into wearing apparel. 

Since the lag in these two industries com- 
bined was 194,000, as previously recorded, the 
total lag throughout all the steps from raw 
material, including cotton-growlng, manu- 
facture of man-made fibers, yarn, etc., and 
cloth weaving, could be estimated as near 
400,000. 

It seems safe to say then that the lag of 
427,000 jobs attributed here to the four in- 
dustries examined would grow to at least 
850,000, if we go all the way back to raw- 
material production, processing and semi- 
manufacture that precedes the final stage 
known as the “industry,” such as steel, tex- 
tiles, etc., not to mention the cost of fuel, 
power and collateral supplies (chemicals, 
etc.) used in the processing on the way. 


CONCLUSION 


Uniess the import-sensitive industries are 
assured a proper share of our domestic mar- 
ket, they will continue to lag in employment. 

Some of them may, of course, follow the 
lead of scores of other industries that have 
gone abroad to gain the competitive advan- 
tage of low wages. This course, however, 
dooms prospects of full employment in this 
country. It leaves behind labor, not only in 
the final stages of manufacture but all the 
way back to the raw materials. It reduces the 
market for producers of raw materials and 
supplies and the many small manufacturers 
whose principal market consists of the do- 
mestic manufacturing industries that make 
finished products. 

This is heavy economic balance indeed to 
leave behind. 

SPEECH OF PRESIDENT ABEL OF UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 


My informers keep reporting on the hour 
that you have been having a most instructive 
conference here since I was in yesterday 
morning; that you have had many good ques- 
tions and that you have been getting pretty 
good answers. In fact, I have even been told 
that you came up with some questions that 
nobody could answer, so that’s doing all 


right. 
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It reminds me of the fellow that was get- 
ting a little senile, getting up in years, and 
he started to ask himself questions. He didn’t 
mind that too much, but one day he started 
answering his own questions, and that dis- 
turbed him. 

Maybe, Joe, what you will have to do with 
some of these questions, if the fellows can’t 
handle them, is to ask the guy that asked 
them to answer them. 

Frankly, I came over to talk to you a little 
bit this afternoon about a real problem that 
we have. Some people think that it might be 
an unpopular one, so I want to speak on it 
myself. That's what the President is for, to 
take care of the unpopular problems, The 
Vice President is to take care of the popular 
ones, that you just promise solutions for. 

You are familiar with the problem I want 
to talk to you about. We cannot have been as- 
sociated with the steel industry for any 
length of time without having some knowl- 
edge of this problem. It’s a problem of the 
future of the industry, and it’s a problem of 
the future of those of us who rely on the steel 
industry for a livelihood. There can be no 
two ways about it. 

Many of you are aware that following our 
problems in 1959 there commenced quite an 
influx of imported steel into this country. 
There began the stimulation of not only ex- 
pansion but overexpansion of steel facilities 
in other countries, notably in Japan. This ac- 
celerated and grew until in 1966 approxi- 
mately eighteen million tons of finished steel 
came into this country. With eighteen mil- 
lion tons of finished steel coming in, it meant 
that roughly twenty percent of the American 
market was going to foreign producers. It 
meant, likewise, that twenty percent of the 
jobs of the steelworkers in the basic steel in- 
dustry had gone down the drain. 

Then in later years, of course, began the 
increase in the importation of finished goods 
and products, mainly automobiles, motor- 
cycles, bicycles, this sort of thing. With 
each automobile that is imported we must 
realize that an additional ton of steel has 
been brought into this country. 

This has developed into quite a problem. 
Your Officers several years back faced it, 
again assuming perhaps an unpopular pos- 
ture. In fact, in the labor movement it was 
unpopular, because it traditionally had been 
the policy of the American labor movement 
to be great and staunch free traders. For 
some reason or other we prided ourselves on 
being able to expound that slogan. In view 
of that tradition and that policy, it was the 
decision of your Officers to join with the 
leaders of the steel industry to try to cope 
with this problem, and we jointly went to 
the leaders of Congress, and to the Admin- 
istration (then the Johnson Administra- 
tion). We went to the President himself, 
and to Vice President Hubert Humphrey, at 
that time, with our problem, and asked that 
the government give consideration to ways 
and means of alleviating this condition. 

After many meetings with members of 
Congress, the House and the Senate, and 
many meetings with the President himself, 
we were successful in getting, through the 
good offices of Vice President Humphrey, ac- 
tion with the State Department that brought 
into being what has become known as the 
quota arrangement. The voluntary quota ar- 
rangement, with the Common Market coun- 
tries and with Japan as participants, re- 
duced the importation of steel from roughly 
eighteen million tons as I told you to a 
figure approximating fourteen million tons 
& year. But this agreement also had an im- 
provement factor, agreeing to allow an im- 
provement in that importation figure in the 
amount of five percent each year. This 
meant that if our demand for steel only 
grows to the point of 700,000 tons, all of the 
improvement would go to the importers of 
steel and none of the improvement would 
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be enjoyed by the American steel industry 
and the American steelworkers. 

So we have lived with that kind of an ar- 
rangement. And this, for your information, 
exempted steel coming from Great Britain 
and our neighboring country of Canada, so 
that these imports were in addition. As an 
example, last year one-and-a-half million 
tons of steel was imported from our neigh- 
boring country of Canada. 

We went, then, to the AFL-CIO convention 
held that year in the City of Miami, and there 
submitted resolutions seeking to change the 
policy of the AFL-CIO with regard to this 
problem. At first we met great opposition, but 
we did submit our resolution and, serving as 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, I 
saw to it that it went through the Resolu- 
tions Committee. When it hit the floor, Vice- 
President Molony spoke on it. This was the 
thing that triggered a complete change in the 
policy of the labor movement, because once 
our problems were aired on that convention 
floor by Vice-President Molony, other people 
who were encountering similar problems were 
encouraged to take the floor and convey to 
the delegates assembled the problems en- 
countered by the electrical appliance indus- 
try, as an example, the problems encountered 
by the rubber industry, and on down the 
line of the many products, and goods, and 
equipment that are made and used by the 
people of this country. So we have developed 
quite an awareness of this problem and its 
impact on American industry, and American 
jobs, and the American economy. 

You perhaps have heard many pros and 
cons dealing with this question. You are 
aware of the attitude of a great segment of 
our society that says, “We ought to either 
compete or we should quit and become a 
service nation.” Well, now, this is a very 
stupid, nearsighted approach to serious prob- 
lems, because you and I know full well, and 
they know full well, if they stop to realize 
it, that this country of ours can’t long exist 
as a service nation. 

When it comes to the point that we have 
to sell ice cream cones to each other, we are 
in a terrible shape. When it comes to the time 
that we have to serve as room clerks for each 
other at motels, we are in a terrible shape. 
This country can only survive so long as we 
produce products not only for the use of 
the people but for an improved standard of 
life for the people. 

I want you to know that we have worked 
diligently at this. When we got into recent 
negotiations we talked more about these 
problems confronted by steel labor and con- 
fronted by the steel industry. I don’t have 
to remind you, I am sure, that we of the 
labor movement and we who work for a liv- 
ing will have the standard of life that the 
industries for whom we work can provide. 
We are tied together, and we either sink or 
we swim together. You know as well as do I 
that you can’t go to a well that has gone dry 
and get a bucket of water, nor can you go 
to an industry nor a company and demand 
and receive improvements in the way of 
wages and benefits unless first that industry 
is a stable industry and a profitable industry. 

In spite of the feeling that a lot of us 
might have which would say, “To hell with 
the company,” or “To hell with the indus- 
try,” we have to be realists when we get down 
to the line where decisions have to be made 
concerning our own individual welfare. We 
reach what is commonly termed “the law of 
the jungle’—the law of the jungle, which 
dictates to all of us that we take certain ac- 
tions in self-preservation. That’s our first re- 
sponsibility, to preserve our own well-being 
and that of those who depend upon us. 

When we came to these negotiations I 
don't mind saying to you, and I have said it 
to you on several occasions as recently as a 
week or two before we were successful in 
achieving a settlement, that we were con- 
fronted with many problems, including the 
import problem, which is tremendous. Dur- 
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ing and preceding the negotiations we saw 
the importation of steel being accelerated. 
We saw in the remaining few weeks before 
the termination, as one example, pictures in 
the Buffalo papers and a story depicting the 
members of our Union employed at Republic 
Steel being laid off in the City of Buffalo. As 
they took their clothes under their arm or in 
their shopping bags and left the mill to 
begin their unemployment, across the way 
there were docked two Swedish ships loaded 
with steel from France and consigned to the 
Ford Motor Company right next by. 

I don’t know what kind of an impression 
that picture has on you, but I know what 
kind of an impression it had on me and my 
associates. It had a greater impact because 
we knew of the many other places where 
similar actions were taking place. We knew, 
too, that this was part of the problem that 
confronted. us. If we were going to survive 
and expand and be able to continue to im- 
prove our conditions, we had to do something 
about it and do it jointly. 

We came out of these negotiations with a 
terrific settlement. It doesn’t take me to 
tell you that, or anybody else. You know it. 
As a matter of fact, as the old fellow said 
years ago, we got a darn sight more than we 
might have expected, and we got it out of a 
hurting industry. When industry is hurt, just 
as when people hurt, its resistance is stronger. 
So it wasn’t easy. It wasn’t easy to extract 
that from the industry. I speak not just of 
the steel industry, but of all the industries 
we have been dealing with. It wasn't easy to 
extract that kind of an improvement in this 
year 1971. 

Realizing that, your officers and our asso- 
ciates were mindful of the need on the part 
of this Union, on the part of all of us, to 
join with the leadership of our industry in 
a conscientious, honorable attempt to im- 
prove as best we could our mutual condition. 

You hear much talk about productivity 
improvement factors and the improvement 
in productivity of a given industry from 
year to year. I remind you that over the past 
ten years the steel industry has enjoyed ap- 
proximately a two percent per year improve- 
ment factor. Two percent. I know that you 
don't want to settle, and I don’t want to 
settle, for that kind of improvement in our 
standard of life as we go down the road. 

Well, I'm taking a long time to say to you, 
in the way of background explanation, that 
in the first part of your green book you will 
find a new section, and that section is 
devoted to this problem. I know there has 
been some talk in the feld about this and 
there has been some speculation and there 
have been some fears, so I wanted to talk to 
you about it today and set your minds at 
ease and enlist your cooperation. This is all 
anybody wants is to enlist the cooperation of 
all of us. 

Let me, for the benefit of all of us who 
haven't had the opportunity, read the section 
that was inserted. In it we say: 

“The parties recognize that for their Joint 
belief, increases in wages and benefits should 
be consistent with the long-term prosperity 
and efficiency of the steel industry. 

“The parties are concerned that the future 
for the industry In terms of employment and 
return on substantial capital expenditures 
will rest heavily upon the ability of the par- 
ties to work cooperatively to achieve signifi- 
cantly higher productivity trends than have 
occurred in the recent past. The parties are 
acutely aware of the impact upon the indus- 
try and its employees of the sizable penetra- 
tion of the domestic steel market by foreign 
producers. The parties haye joined their ef- 
forts in seeking relief from the problem of 
massive importation of foreign steel manu- 
factured in low-wage countries. Thus, it is 
incumbent upon the parties to work co- 
operatively to meet the challenge posed by 
principal foreign competitors in recent 
years. It is also important that the parties 
cooperate in promoting the use of American- 
made steel. 
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“In order to implement this expression of 
purpose, a joint advisory Committee on Pro- 
ductivity shall be established at each plant. 
The Union representation on this Committee 
shall be two members of the Union in addi- 
tion to the Local Union President and the 
Chairman of the Grievance Committee. The 
Union members shall be certified to plant 
management by the Union and a correspond- 
ing number of Company members shall be 
certified to the Union. The Company and 
Union members of the Committee shall meet 
at mutually agreeable times, but no less than 
once a month. The function of the Commit- 
tee shall be to advise with plant manage- 
ment concerning ways and means of improv- 
ing productivity, and developing recom- 
mendations for stimulating its growth so as 
to promote the purpose of the parties as set 
forth above and also promote orderly and 
peaceful relations with the employees, to 
achieve uninterrupted operations in the 
plants, to promote the use of domestic steel 
and to achieve the desired prosperity and 
progress of the Company and its employees.” 

Now, let me repeat there, the purpose is 
to “stimulate the growth of the industry,” so 
as, “to promote the purposes of the parties 
as set forth above and also promote orderly 
and peaceful relations with the employees, 
to achieve uninterrupted operations in the 
plants, to promote the use of domestic steel, 
and to achieve the desired prosperity and 
progress of the Company and its employees.” 

“The General Superintendent or the Local 
Union President may from time to time 
suggest to the Committee areas of special 
concern consistent with the purposes of 
this Committee and the provisions of this 
Agreement.” 

Now, mark this and mark it deeply, “The 
functioning of this Committee shall not 
affect the existing rights of either party un- 
der any other provision of this Agreement.” 

What we are saying, quite frankly, is that 
we jointly recognize we have a problem, but 
that we as the Union are big enough to sit 
with our counterparts and analyze these 
problems and see what it is we can do to- 
gether to solve our problems, and while do- 
ing that keep in mind that we are to pre- 
serve all the rights of everybody involved 
that has an interest in this Agreement. 

So I say to you that if you have visions 
of our shop stewards and our committee 
men carrying blacksnake whips and special 
clubs, you can forget about it. This Union 
is not in existence for that purpose. For 
those of you that have visions of a revival of 
an old argument of 2(b), forget about it. 
2(b) is in this Agreement, It is in full force 
and effect. It shall remain in this Agreement 
in full force and effect. These management 
people that might have other ideas have a 
few things to learn, and they will learn 
them. 

Again I say we enlist your cooperation, I 
have asked that Jim Griffin and Bruce Thrash- 
er assume the responsibility of implement- 
ing this phase of the Agreement, for the 
Union. Jim and Bruce have spent consider- 
able time with your Officers discussing our 
respective ideas, haye had some discussions 
with the industry leaders, and for your in- 
formation their counterparts from the indus- 
try at top level will be Warren Shaver from 
The Corporation and Jack O'Connell from 
Bethlehem. It is our hope that we will be 
able, at the district and local plant level, to 
sit down with each of you over the months to 
come and not only develop, but implement 
and put into action, a program. 

Jim and Bruce have set forth some guide- 
lines. I don’t want to belabor you with this, 
but let me just give you some of our thinking 
thus far with respect to administrative pro- 
cedures for implementing the program, the 
guidelines that we are recommending to the 
industry. We say: 
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“1, It shall be the responsibility of the 
Joint Union-Industry Committee at the In- 
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ternational Office—Company level to install 
the guidelines and oversee their operation. 

“2. The Joint Union-Industry Committee 
at the International Office—Company level 
shall meet at mutually agreeable times. The 
Joint Committee shall review matters relat- 
ing to improving productivity and advise 
with the Plant Committees on productivity. 
The Joint Union-Industry Committee is au- 
thorized to call and convene industry-wide, 
company-wide or regional meetings of the 
joint plant committees on productivity for 
the purposes of: 

“A. Assuring continuity. 

“B. Administration. 

“C. Disseminating information and data 
relating to improving productivity. 

“D. Reporting outstanding plant achieve- 
ments on productivity. 

“The Joint Union-Industry Committee 
shall determine the date, time, place, and 
agenda of any such meetings. 


THE PLANT COMMITTEE STRUCTURE 


“1. The Union representation on the Plant 
Committee on Productivity shall be the Local 
Union President, Chairman of the Grievance 
Committee, Secretary of the Grievance Com- 
mittee, and a rotating Grievance Commit- 
teeman. The recommendation for a rotating 
Grievance Committeeman is based on the 
fact that Plant Committee discussions will 
be confined to special areas and/or depart- 
ments. For this reason it is important that 
the Grievance Committeeman from that area 
and/or department be in attendance at the 
monthly meeting when matters are discussed 
that might possibly affect their area of 
representation. 

“2. The Company representation on the 
Plant Committee on Productivity shall be the 
Plant Superintendent, Manager of Labor Re- 
lations, Department Superintendent, and a 
representative of the Industrial Engineering 
Department. 

“3. The Local Union Staff Representative 
shall advise and consult with the Local Union 
Committee on Productivity. Upon request of 
the Local Union Committee on Productivity 
the Staff Representative shall be permitted to 
attend the monthly meeting of the Joint 
Committee on Productivity as an observer, 
for the purpose of being informed as to par- 
ticular matters discussed at such meetings. 

“4, In the implementation of the provision 
on improving productivity, it is recognized 
that the Joint Plant Committees on Produc- 
tivity shall meet at mutually agreeable times, 
but no less than once each month. It is rec- 
ommended that prior to any such meetings 
the parties submit in advance an agenda of 
the matters to be discussed at such meet- 
ings. 

“5. Any item on either the Company or 
Union proposed plant agenda which either 
party believes constitutes a deviation from 
the recommended guidelines shall be com- 
municated to the top Joint Committee for its 
evaluation before the Plant Committees pro- 
ceeds to consider. 

“6, As reflected in the Agreement, the func- 
tioning of the Plant Committees on Produc- 
tivity shall not affect the existing rights of 
either party under any other provision of 
the Agreement. Thus it should be clearly 
understood that these Committees cannot 
be used by either party separately or by the 
parties jointly to circumvent or abrogate 
rights established under the Agreement. 
Rather the Committees are to function in 
concert and consistent with the established 
terms of the Agreement.” 

This, my friends, is pretty much our think- 
ing and the outline for our procedure in this 
regard. I would just make a few more ob- 
servations. You are aware, as I am aware, of 
what has been happening in recent years. 
People say the industry hasn’t kept up-to- 
date. Well, I am not here, believe me, as a 
pleader for the industry. I am here as a 
pleader for the members of this Union, and 
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I don’t think we have to apologize for the 
kind of pleading we have been doing. But in 
giving, as they say, the devil his due, you 
and I must acknowledge that in the past 
ten years the steel industry has invested 
over 15 billion dollars in new facilities and 
modernization of their old facilities. That is 
a tremendous amount of money. Still we 
haven’t been able to make a go of it. 

I have talked to many of you and you have 
told me of many of the shortcomings of the 
industry and the nearsightedness of some of 
management, You have ideas, you have 
knowledge of ways to improve. You know 
ways of reducing costs of operation, and con- 
sequently increasing production. I say to you 
that here is a true instrumentality that for 
the first time gives this Union a voice in 
the operations of the plants of this industry. 
It provides, for the Local Union President, 
the Chairman of the Grievance Committee, 
and several other Committee members, an 
opportunity for the first time to be able to 
sit down and register constructive criticisms 
of the methods of operation. 

It affords this Union as well as manage- 
ment, an opportunity to sit down for the first 
time and agree in an honest-to-goodness 
fashion, on constructive criticisms from 
some of our fellows who may be entitled to 
that kind of constructive criticism. It pro- 
vides us all with an opportunity to share in 
the responsibility of our own future. I don’t 
think anybody in their right mind can quar- 
rel with that. 

As a matter of fact, I think we all should 
take a measure of pride in the fact that we 
have reached that stage of life, we of the 
United Steelworkers of America and the 
leaders of the giant basic steel industry, that 
we have developed a mutual understanding 
and acceptance of each other, such that we 
can sit down and confront this kind of a task 
in a mutual effort. 

I happen to think that a lot of good can 
come of it. I think we can accomplish a lot, 
and we can at the same time preserve and 
protect our individual rights and the rights 
of all of us. 

I would like at this meeting to suggest that 
you give a lot of serious thought; that you go 
back home and talk to your fellows about it, 
that you talk to your fellows about these 
other things—not just productivity. It’s the 
problems of the steelworker and the steel in- 
dustry—the problem of advancing our prod- 
ucts and our jobs. I think there's been too 
little of our own assuming of a responsibility. 

I trust that you will observe the number of 
foreign cars that are in your parking lots— 
and, when you see them point out that there 
isn't a pound of steel in any one of them 
that you have produced. 

It ill behooves a Steelworker, in my judg- 
ment, to look for more wages, look for more 
benefits, and buy an imported car, or a 
motorcycle that you can’t even buy an 
American-made tire for. It might be fun to 
have all these gadgets and gizmoes that are 
imported, but it’s time that we understand 
we make our living by producing products 
and developing industries that are profitable 
and that can give us the high standard of 
living we enjoy in this country. 

If we want to live like those who work in 
Taiwan for 15 cents an hour, then all well 
and good, let’s buy our products from Tai- 
wan. But if we want to live like Americans, 
enjoy the standards we now have, and fight 
to improve them, then let’s put some input 
into it. Let’s not be backward about telling 
those who are undermining our standard of 
life, through this nearsightedness. I say to 
you that you could all pull off your shoes 
here this afternoon and there would be very 
few of you with a pair of union-made Amer- 
ican shoes on your feet. More than 200 mil- 
lion pairs of shoes were imported into this 
country last year—200 million pairs—and no 
less than eight shoe factories up in New Eng- 
land states went out of business. 
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The same is true with your radios, your 
television sets. I could go on and on. We 
should do like they're doing over in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Our good Director and Staff and 
local unions over there are already on the 
ball. They've gotten out a. bumper sticker 
that goes on the bumpers of American-made 
cars, utilizing American-made steel, that 
Says “United Steelworkers say buy Union- 
made, buy American.” 

This Union of ours has gone to great 
lengths to develop a good, recognizable union 
label. We have been fighting with a lot of 
companies to use that union label; and we 
should be starting—it’s pretty late in the 
day, but better late than never—to talk to 
our guys who are union guys about the union 
labe] and about union-made goods and prod- 
ucts. That's the way we maintain our stand- 
ards. We don't maintain them, you know, 
demanding and demanding and demanding 
from our employers, and then patronizing 
the employers that use scab labor and pay 
scab wages. 

So I say to you in all sincerity, we do 
have serious problems. We want your co- 
operation, because I want, and I know every 
one of you—if the good Lord permits you 
to participate in the next negotiations—that 
you want to go back and secure further im- 
provements. Nobody wants to go to the bar- 
gaining table to fight to save what he has. 
Nobody wants to go to the bargaining table 
to come back empty handed. We all want 
more. In order to get wore, we have to pro- 
duce more, you see. Here is an opportunity, 
in our judgment, wherein we can make a 
special effort. If we do we can then feel more 
within our right, going to the bargaining 
table next time and saying we have some 
interest coming due, and payable—that we 
want to improve the standards here, there 
and elsewhere; we want to improve them 
because we have made it possible. I am sure 
that can be done. 

Now, we are not going to jump into this 
thing half-heartedly, or go off half-cocked. 
You and I know, and the industry knows, 
that we are operating at the present time at 
about 60 per cent of capacity. When you are 
operating at about 60 per cent of capacity 
there is little use of talking about some of 
these things. But I am hopeful, and I am 
sure you are, that next month and the month 
following there's going to be a decided 
change in the operating level of our mills in 
this country. 

I am hopeful that along about the first of 
the year Jim and Bruce will have had the 
time to get around to you and perfect our 
program. Hopefully by the time the first of 
the year rolls around you will have had time 
to analyze and talk with your fellows and 
prepare to join wholeheartedly in the kind of 
a program I have talked to you about this 
afternoon. If we can do it, I think we have 
a tremendous opportunity. I say to you 
again—I give you all the assurance that I 
can give you—and the words are here in the 
book, you see—that this program will not be 
advanced to the detriment of our member- 
ship. This program is designed to improve 
the status of our membership. We will cer- 
tainly, all of us, be on our toes to see that 
it doesn't react to the detriment of the mem- 
bership but that it is directed to the improve- 
ment of all of us. 

I say again it provides a tremendous op- 
portunity, and I ask your cooperation. I hope 
that from time to time we can have confer- 
ences across the country, if not here in the 
City of Pittsburgh, to sit down and compare 
notes, and exchange ideas, and take some 
satisfaction out of our contributions, 

I have taken perhaps a little more time 
talking about this than I should have, but 
I did want to come over and allay the fears 
that I have been hearing expressed. They 
emanate, you know, from a little understand- 
ing or lack of understanding of the problem. 
I wanted to have the opportunity to tell you 
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personally of the thinking behind this step 
and this movement, and ask personally for 
your understanding and your cooperation. 

If we all approach it in that spirit I feel it 
will redound to the benefit of all of us and 
pay big dividends in the future. 

Thanks an awful lot for this opportunity 
to talk to you about this important problem. 


JANUARY 15 AS MARTIN LUTHER 
KING DAY 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a joint resolution that 
designates January 15 of each year as 
Martin Luther King Day and authorizes 
the President to issue a proclamation to 
coramemorate the life and service to his 
country of this martyred American. 

I believe that it is of the greatest im- 
portance that the profound contributions 
of Martin Luther King be recognized and 
kept before cur attention. His absolute 
dedication to the achievement of civil 
rights and humaniignity through non- 
violent means has left an imprint upon 
the history and the conscience of our 
Nation, 

Martin Luther King lived but 39 years; 
but, in all that he did, in this short time, 
he never failed to recognize and realize 
that the goals and concerns he expressed 
were for the benefit of a whole people and 
a whole nation. When he stood at the 
Lincoln Memorial on August 28, 1963, the 
dreams he articulated in his famous 
speech were not just his. These dreams 
were the dreams of our Founding Fa- 
thers, the same men who wrote in the 
Declaration of Independence the re- 
sounding words: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal, 


They were the dreams of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt who laid before this 
great Nation, blessed with tremendous 
natural resources, the challenge of feed- 
ing the hungry, educating the illiterate, 
housing the unsheltered, clothing the 
naked, and uplifting the oppressed. 

In a sense, it was as though Dr, King 
had taken upon himself the great unfin- 
ished tasks of our society. He took the 
yoke upon himself just as Isaiah in re- 
sponse to the call from God when he 
asked, “Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us?” In the decade of the sixties, 
the man who went for us was Martin 
Luther King. 

Never did he waiver in his allegiance to 
nonviolence, The recipient of the 1964 
Nobel Peace Prize, he spoke out against 
the senseless war in Southeast Asia long 
before it became popular to do so. He 
foresaw the violence that was to be 
wreaked upon this Nation by this tor- 
turous war. 

He was never content to sit back with 
his recognitions and bask in the requests 
for conferences by heads of state; but he 
felt compelled to always justify the faith 
trusted to him by this and many other 
awards. His organization of the South- 
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ern Christian Leadership Conference, his 
leadership in the moving Freedom March 
in Washington, his appeals for unity, un- 
derstanding, and equal opportunity in 
Chicago in 1966 and Memphis, where his 
life was snuffed out on an April night in 
1968, testify to his genuine concern for 
pr people and for all phases of their 
life. 

King was a civil rights leader in the 
broadest and highest sense of the word. 
He articulated the hopes and aspirations 
of peoples throughout this Nation and 
the world. He set the stage for achieving 
social, political, and economic civil rights 
for blacks and other deprived peoples. 

It remains for us to carry out and to 
finish the task that he set before us. And, 
as the Nation prepares for its bicenten- 
nial, and its reaffirmation of the dignity 
and freedom of all men, it seems to me 
that we can begin by giving positive rec- 
ognition to the accomplishments of Mar- 
tin Luther King. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


HON. JAMES V. STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I note that the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of October 27, erroneously 
omitted my name as one of the cospon- 
sors of House Resolution 668, which urges 
the sale of F-4 Phantom jet aircraft to 
Israel. I am a cosponsor of this resolu- 
tion, and I strongly support all actions 
on the part of this Government necessary 
for Israel's protection. 


WHO CAN SET A DATE FOR PEACE? 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent national convention of the 
American Legion in Houston, Tex., the 
National Americanism Commission of 
that organization was addressed by my 
colleague on the House Internal Secu- 
rity Committee, Congressman ROGER 
Z1on of Indiana. The many organizations 
and activities of the leftists and radicals 
present a real problem in day-to-day 
coverage for the average citizen. Roger’s 
brief but valuable rundown before the 
Legion members put into focus the cur- 
rent extent and diversity of the activities 
of two leading radical organizations; 
namely, The National Peace Action 
Coalition—NPAC—and the Peoples Co- 
alition for Peace and Justice—PCPJ. 
His remarks were especially pertinent 
because both of these groups plan an 
agitating long into the future. 

The American Legion News Service, 
in its press release highlighted the con- 
tents of Congressman ZION’s message, 
and I include the release and the text 
of his address in the Recorp at this point. 
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AMERICAN LEGION News SERVICE RELEASE 


Houston, Tex.—‘The Communists in 
Hanoi, who run the offensive teams in Viet- 
nam, also call the shots here,” U.S. Rep. 
Roger H. Zion (Ind.) charged during The 
American Legion's 53rd National Conven- 
tion here. 

Speaking to the Legion’s Americanism 
Commission, Congressman Zion said, 
“While they run up our casualties over there, 
they run down our country over here 
through their second frontiers.” 

Comparing the Communists’ tactics to 
football offensive and defensive plays, the 
Indiana congressman pointed out that “the 
head coaches in the Kremlin and their as- 
sistants throughout the world have synchro- 
nized the defensive weapon of ‘peace’ for the 
purpose of disarming our team, psychologi- 
cally, with a full complement of offensive 
moves in the diplomatic, economic, cultural 
and military sectors designed ultimately to 
overwhelm us.” 

The speaker, a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Internal Security, noted that “on 
Feb. 27, 1971, Kuan Thuy, chief North Viet- 
namese negotiator in Paris, issued a strong 
appeal for unity in the American peace move- 
ment and called on ‘the progressive Ameri- 
can people and all anti-war organizations in 
the United States to unite closely,’ in order 
to create a wide and strong movement 
against alleged American aggression in 
Southeast Asia.” 

Describing the National Peace Action 
Coalition and the Peoples Coalition for Peace 
and Justice as “communist-infiltrated,” 
Congressman Zion said the “Joint Treaty of 
Peace Between The U.S. and The Vietnamese 
People” was a sham treaty perpetrated by 
anti-American Vietnamese and pro-Viet 
Cong Americans for the purpose of under- 
mining United States policy in South Viet- 
nam and American support for that policy 
at home. 

He called attention to one aspect of the 
document that declared that “The Americans 
agree to immediate and total withdrawal 
from Vietnam and to publicly set a date by 
which all American forces will be removed.” 
Congressman Zion pointed out to the Legion 
delegates that the treaty did not call recipro- 
cally for the withdrawal of the tens of 
thousands of North Vietnamese Army regu- 
lars who had crossed the internationally- 
recognized borders of Laos, Cambodia and 
Vietnam. 

He added, “Noteworthy is the fact that 
Article I of the treaty uses the phrase ‘set a 
date.’ This has no reference to someone's 
wedding date and, hopefully, not to the date 
for some nation's funeral.” He said he called 
attention to this factor because the term 
“set a date,” has become a household slogan 
to the Communists. 

“The Trotskyist and orthodox Commu- 
nists and other leaders of the peace move- 
ment desire much more than merely a U.S. 
pull out—they seek a Communist victory 
throughout Southeast Asia, and anticipate 
that an American withdrawal will precipitate 
such a takeover,” the Legionnaire congress- 
man declared. 

“The stock in trade for many so-called 
peace-loving demonstrators today is division, 
disruption, dissension and destruction,” he 
warned. “We are sorely pressed at home and 
abroad by deceptive but disciplined antago- 
nists; yet we search, frequently in vain, for 
allies whose words of assurance far outpass 
their performance. For this reason, we have 
no choice but to remain strong but only in 
the knowledge that that strength is spon- 
sored by a search for a just, decent and 
honest peace at a price deserving of such a 
peace,” he explained. 


WHO CAN SET A DATE FOR PEACE? 


If Spring is the time of year when, as the 
saying goes, a young man’s fancy turns to a 
young woman, then Fall is the season when 
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men become passionately preoccupied with 
football. While I am proud of the football 
teams produced in Indiana, with whom some 
‘Texans last year had had some acqaintance, 
it is well known that Texas breeds excellent 
teams herself. A sound football team is one 
which is skilled on both offense and defense, 
that is, in the jargon of the student of the 
sport, one that has balance. 

In a sense, the grave situation in which 
the American “eleven” finds itself today is not 
dissimilar. Its opponent is balanced or skilled, 
as no other team in history has ever been, in 
the art of coordinating his defensive and of- 
fensive capabilities. The head coaches in the 
Kremlin and their assistants throughout the 
world have synchronized the defensive weap- 
on of “peace” for the purpose of disarming 
our team, psychologically, with a full com- 
plement of offensive moves in the diplomatic, 
economic, cultural and military sectors de- 
signed ultimately to overwhelm us. 

Offensively the Communist movement re- 
quires us to commit men and materiel to vir- 
tually every quarter of the globe. By proxy— 
wars, first in Korea and then Vietnam, it has 
tested its “running game” against our defen- 
sive line while it buys time to improve, and 
hopefully to surpass, our aerial offense in 
missilry. In a sense, these proxy wars are, to 
the Kremlin, but exhibition games, in which 
only its reserves are committed. In fact, V. I. 
Lenin himself in his discourses on foreign 
affairs, had occasion to refer to the working 
class “reserves” in what is now called the 
“Third World.” 

The House Committee on Internal Se- 
curity, of which I am a member, has been 
carefully scrutinizing the peace movement 
here at home during this past Spring and 
Summer, to determine if its credentials are 
genuine or false or a combination of both. 

The Committee held hearings on two orga- 
nizations—or rather two coalitions composed 
of many organizations—which form the back- 
bone of the peace movement. These groups 
ere: 

(1) The National Peace Action Coalition 
known as N-PAC and 

(2) The Peoples Coalition for Peace and 
Justice, or P-C-P-J. 

It was not the Committee's purpose to de- 
termine how many individuals or organiza- 
tions belonging to these two groups were not 
Communists or did not have Communist ties. 
We were aware that many if not most of the 
individuals who attended the major demon- 
strations promoted by these groups were not 
subversive. As you may recall, during the 
Spring demonstrations in Washington from 
April 24 to May 5, several Congressmen and 
Senators as well as other prominent, peace- 
loving personalities supported these activi- 
ties. 

But does not the doctor, who is concerned 
with the overall health of his patients, con- 
centrate his full attention, however, on find- 
ing and isolating that portion of his patient's 
infirmity which is diseased or injured. And 
isn’t the doctor alarmed if he finds that the 
affected area is in his patient’s head. 

This is precisely what the Committee 
found out in its hearings on NPAC and PCPJ; 
that is, that the brains behind the movement 
were not what they pretended. True, there 
were pacifists, dissenters, and the like, num- 
bering inte the thousands. But the leadership 
was another matter. 

NPAC: The Committee hearings revealed 
that the National Peace Action Ccalition was 
not merely subject to Communist influence, 
but that it was an out-and-out front for the 
Socialist Workers Party (SWP), a Trotskyist 
organization which promoted the violent 
overthrow of the U.S. Government, To say, as 
its leaders did, that there are non-Commu- 
nists in the coalition and therefore that it 
was not under Communist influence, was a 
deceptive ruse. 

Of course, there are non-Communists in 
NPAC but that is after all one of the ingredi- 
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ents of a front, by definition. Were it other- 
wise, it would be an obviously wholly-owned 
subsidiary of SWP instead of the wholly-con- 
trolled branch it is now. 

How does one tell the difference? The his- 
torically proven test is whether the predomi- 
nant influence in setting policy and programs 
in the group is exercised by Communists. In 
NPAC’s case there was no question. It was 
formed in June, 1970, at a conference in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The meeting was hosted by 
the Cleveland Area Peace Action Council, it- 
self controlled by the SWP through two other 
fronts. Policies adopted by the Cleveland con- 
ference followed the line supported by the 
Trotskyist Press concerning the issue of orga- 
nizing mass anti-war protests and the with- 
drawal of all American forces from Southeast 
Asia. 

Next, the leadership of NPAC reflected the 
Trotskyist domination of the coalition be- 
cause, of its five coordinators, the two leading 
spokesmen for the coalition were Donald 
Gurewitz and Jerry Gordon, the former an 
SWP member, the latter a former member of 
the CPUSA, and currently an active partic- 
ipant in SWP affairs. 

Finally, who alone was authorized to draw 
checks on NPAC'’s bank account, totaling 
$160,000, and earmarked for the Spring 
demonstrations in Washington. Only Syd 
Stapleton and Patricia Grogan, both SWP 
members. 

PCPJ: The Peoples Coalition for Peace and 
Justice, while not locked up to the degree 
that the Trotskyists controlled the NPAC 
front, was dominated more by the Commu- 
nist Party, USA, than any other group in that 
coalition. PCPJ was the direct descendant of 
the Communist-dominated, New Mobiliza- 
tion Committee to End the War in Vietnam, 
itself the successor to several other so-called 
anti-war coalitions, The name changed, but 
the players remained the same. 

Among PCPJ’s leaders may be found Pro- 
fessor Sidney Peck, who has called for a 
Viet Cong victory in Vietnam. Peck was a 
member of the Wisconsin State Committee of 
the CPUSA. Other so-called, peace-loving 
personalities found among PCP.'s leadership 
are: Dave Dillenger, self-professed Com- 
munist; Gil Green, a top CPUSA leader; 
Terence Hallinan, CPUSA member; Sylvia 
Kushner, member of the Illinois State Com- 
mittee CPUSA; Irving Sarnoff, leader of the 
Southern California District CPUSA; Jack 
Spiegel, CPUSA member; Jarvis Tyner, 
CPUSA national committeeman, and Rennie 
Davis, avowed supporter of the Viet Cong 
cause, to mention but a few. 

Professor Peck, as acting chairman, was co- 
signer of checks drawn on PCPJ’s Washing- 
ton demonstration account, which totaled 
$113,000 for the peace movement's Spring of- 
fensive. Of this amount about $110,000 was 
expended, 

Adding NPAC’s expenditures to that of 
PCPJ’s, the total was approximately $270,000. 
Considering the fact that the damage in- 
flicted to the nation’s Capital was $7,500,000 
for the period April 24-May 8, one must con- 
cede that the NPAC-PCPJ outlay realized a 
fairly lucrative return on its investment 
which was only one twenty-seventh of the 
destruction to the city of Washington. 

But let me back track for a moment to a 
significant development which transpired 
about two months before those major, so- 
called peace demonstrations, in Washington 
in April. 

Since 1928, when the Trotskyist Commu- 
nist Party or the SWP was formed, the two 
major Communist Parties have vied for the 
leadership of the so-called .imerican working 
class movement, and now, as well, the peace 
movement. Prior to the acceptance by the 
CPUSA-influenced PCPJ to co-sponsor the 
Trotskyist-controlled, NPAC Aril demon- 
strations, this bitter competition was reach- 
ing a high pitch. Suddenly it ceased. Why? 

On February 27, 1971, Xuan Thuy, chief 
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North Vietnamese negotiator in Paris, issued 
a strong appeal for unity in the American 
peace movement. His appeal called on 
(quote) “the progressive American people 
and all anti-war organizations in the United 
States to unite closely” (Unquote), in order 
to create a wide and strong movement against 
alleged American aggression in Southeast 
Asia. He concluded by wishing the peace 
movement in the United States every suc- 
cess in its Spring offensive. 

Meanwhile, meeting on this same date, 
February 27, in Stockholm, was the execu- 
tive committee of the Communist-run Stock- 
holm Conference on Vietnam, PCPJ national 
coordinator, William Douthard who was pres- 
ent, subsequently announced that PCPJ’s 
Spring action program would be worked out 
that same weekend in Washington, On Feb- 
ruary 27-28, the PCPJ continuation commit- 
tee did meet in Washington and resolved 
that it would support the program of the 
NPAC, One month later, March 17, the Stock- 
holm Conference announced that it remem- 
bered that PCPJ was a member, had “decided 
unanimously to conform its proposals for ac- 
tion to the lines of the decisions to be taken 
in Washington.” 

Clearly, this must have been hard for the 
CPUSA segment of PCPJ to swallow because 
the old line Communists had, decades ago, 
purged the Trotskyists from their ranks. 

On March 6, the Communist newspaper 
Guardian conceded that Xuan Thuy’s urgent 
plea had been instrumental in convincing 
the participants that “the need for unified 
action was paramount.” 

Also, on March 2, PCPJ leaders, Sidney 
Peck and Dave Dellinger held a press con- 
ference in the Rayburn House Office Build- 
ing to announce this newly-discovered unity 
between PCPJ and NPAC, two age-old enemy 
organizations. 

Present at the press conference also was 
David Ifshin, president of the left-leaning 
National Student Association, who had led a 
delegation of American students to Hanoi, 
there to participate in the co-signing of a 
so-called Peoples Peace Treaty with student 
front groups of the Communist Party of 
North Vietnam. This Communist-serving 
propaganda document had been drafted in 
Hanoi, where Ifshin had met with North 
Vietnam's government officials in preparing 
the project which PCPJ actively supported, 

The true feelings of the youthful American 
treaty negotiators in North Vietnam was suc- 
cintly conveyed over Radio Hanoi by Mark 
Wefers when he instructed American soldiers 
fighting in the South that: 

(Quote) “. . . when you think the time is 
right for some kind of massive sitdown or 
refusal to fight or turning your guns round 
the other way and getting... real pigs, 
then you should do it.” (Unquote) 

This sham treaty was entitled the “Joint 
Treaty of Peace Between The U.S. and Tie 
Vietnamese People.” It was not authorized 
by the American people, the South Viet- 
namese people, or; for that matter, the North 
Vietnamese people, It was merely another 
ruse perpetuated by anti-American Vietnam- 
ese and pro-Viet Cong Americans for the 
purpose of undermining United States policy 
in South Vietnam and American support for 
that policy at home. 

I would call your attention to but one as- 
pect of this document, Article I. It declared 
that “The Americans agree to immediate 
and total withdrawal from Vietnam and to 
publicly set a date by which all American 
forces will be removed.” Before moving on 
to my point, it should be noted parentheti- 
cally that the treaty does not call recipro- 
cally for the withdrawal of the tens of thou- 
sands of North Vietnamese Army regulars 
who had crossed the internationally-recog- 
nized borders of Laos, Cambodia and Viet- 
nam. 

Noteworthy is the fact that Article I of 
the treaty uses the phrase “set a date.” This 
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has no reference to someone's wedding date 
and, hopefully, not to the date for some 
Nation’s funeral. I specifically call your at- 
tention to this factor because the term has 
now become a household slogan to the Com- 
munists. Our recent hearings on the peace 
movement revealed that during the week of 
May 10, meetings were held in Paris attended 
by active organizers of the Washington dis- 
ruptions such as Sidney Peck, Robert Green- 
blatt, and Jack Davis, as well as two North 
Vietnamese representatives and Madame 
Binh, the Vietcong delegate. The Americans 
were told by the Vietnamese officials that 
they wanted the slogan, “Set the Date” to 
be the focal point around which the Amer- 
ican peace movement activities should rally 
during the next few months. Moreover, what- 
ever date was set by the U.S. Government, it 
had to be before the end of 1971. The Viet- 
namese Communists further demanded that 
the pro-Vietcong supporters in the peace 
movement here, stop their feuding and rally 
around the new slogan. 

The Vietnamese made additional criti- 
cisms of the way the Washington demon- 
strations had been handled. They were criti- 
cal of one of the demonstrator’s themes, 
(quote) “if the government does not stop 
the war, we will stop the government” (un- 
quote). It was too militant for the times 
and, therefore, would not draw Americans to 
the movement, Hanoi’s delegates advised. 

The Vietnamese also chastized the infer- 
ence contained in Mayday propaganda that 
the Vietnamese Communist might lose if the 
war did not end soon. Madame Binh said 
that instead, they should have demanded 
that the United States pull out from Viet- 
nam because the Communists were winning. 

Because of the tactics employed by the 
peace movement, she said, the press failed 
to cover the major issue of the war and 
stressed instead that alleged violations of 
the civil rights of the activists. Moreover, 
the demonstrators had failed to achieve their 
stated objective because the Government was 
not stopped, as had been threatened. 

The Vietnamese’ final criticism was that 
American demonstrations should be orga- 
nized on short notice instead of taking six 
months as had been required in the Wash- 
ington protests. Madame Binh also explained 
to the Americans in Paris that she had re- 
fused to send a letter or greetings to the 
Mayday group because the last one which 
she had sent had fallen into the hands of 
Senator Scott who had used it against them 
in the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Before leaving Madame Binh, I think you 
might be interested in a cynical remark 
which she had made to American radicals in 
May. She told them not to worry about the 
fate of the American POWs in North Viet- 
nam because most of them were “Air Force 
officers who come from ruling class families.” 
Mark Wefers’ broadcast over Radio Hanoi re- 
ferred to the American POWs as pirates and 
murderers, 

Following the Paris meeting, the Americans 
went to Budapest and attended a conference 
of the World Peace Council, one of Moscow’s 
major international fronts. It was at this 
meeting that plans were laid to organize 
demonstrations at U.S. Embassies around the 
world on the fourth of July. 

During a three-day conference of the Na- 
tional Committee of the CPUSA, in July, 
general secretary Gus Hall declared that: 

“We are at an historic moment. This war 
can be brought to an end this year, Total, 
forced withdrawal is an absolute possibility.” 

The party's policy to press for a U.S. pull- 
out this year was given high precedence. On 
this, he said, we cannot wait until our next 
convention. 

In a special statement, the Party's national 
committee endorsed the latest proposals of 
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the Paris representatives of North Vietnam 
and of the Communist-controlled Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of South Viet- 
nam. 

On June 19, Gil Green, chairman of the 
peace commission of the CPUSA and its rep- 
resentative in the National Coalition for 
Peace and Justice wrote that: 

“It is clear that the main peace slogan that 
should unite the movement is ‘set the date 
for total withdrawal.’ This is the demand of 
the Indo-Chinese people and the slogan of 
the world peace movement.” 

Green then explained that the slogan was 
appropriate for the peace movement in the 
United States because it would expose the 
alleged hypocrisy of President Nixon by show- 
ing that his refusal to set a withdrawal date 
meant that he was against total withdrawal 
at any time. Green continued: 

“It is this slogan that also helps best to 
organize pressure upon Congress for the 
setting of a Congressional cut-off date such 
as is called for in the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment. It is also important that unity 
be sought in support of the People’s Peace 
Treaty. The significance of this treaty is its 
educational value.” 

One should read “educational value” to 
mean propaganda value in the above context. 

Naturally, the Communist Party official 
neglected to commit to print in his article, 
that Madame Binh had demanded of Green's 
PCPJ contacts in Paris that they should 
adopt this slogan, or that the so-called Peace 
Treaty which contained a date-setting article 
was drafted in Hanoi under Communist 
suppression. 

However, on one occasion the bond be- 
tween the Communist leaders in the peace 
movement and their foreign Communists 
contacts was clearly revealed. Mrs, Pauline 
Rosen, member of the CPUSA, and prominent 
activist in the former New Mobilization Com- 
mittee, PCPJ’s predecessor, had attended the 
Fifth Stockholm Conference on Vietnam in 
March 1970, a gathering attended by 35 so- 
called peace activists from the United States. 
The Stockholm Conferences are blatantly 
Communist-oriented and keyed openly to the 
American anti-war movement, She was in- 
terviewed after her return and her remarks 
were printed in the May 21st issue of the 
CPUSA's Daily World. 

You Legionnaires should be particularly 
interested in the following candid comment 
made by Mrs, Rosen: 

“There was great appreciation of the U.S. 
peace forces at Stockholm, especially among 
the Vietnamese, who call our movement the 
“Second front” of the Vietnam war.” 

This is the “balance,” the beauty if you 
will, of the Communist defensive and offen- 
sive teams of which I spoke before. The 
Communists in Hanoi, who run the military 
offensive in Vietnam, also call the shots here. 
While they run up our casualties over there, 
they run down our country over here through 
their second frontiers. 

The National Peace Action Coalition, as I 
mentioned previously, to which the Trotsky- 
ist Communists own title, through the agency 
of the Socialists Workers Party, and which 
with the PCPJ, is a leading force in the peace 
movement, has had a running feud with the 
orthodox Communists in the latter group 
over, among other things, the “set the date” 
slogan. NPAC’s own slogan has been “out 
now.” James Lafferty, a national coordinator 
of NPAC wrote an article in the Guardian of 
August 4, which exposes the arrogance of the 
modern lovers of peace. Lafferty wrote: 

“First, when the movement was much 
smaller we marched and said ‘out now,’ and 
tk2 warmakers said, ‘we'll stop bombing.” But 
we were not satisfied and we came back a bit 
larger and said, ‘out now.’ And the warmakers 
said, ‘we negotiate.’ Still we were not bought 
off and we came back again ... and said 
again, ‘out now.’ And the warmakers said, ‘we 
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will Vietnamize the war and withdraw some 
troops.’ 

“Were we satisfied then? No, we came back 
and on April 24... said ‘out now’ and now 
the warmakers say, ‘we'll get out by the end 
of the year. We'll set the date.’” 

Actually, no specific date had been set as 
the Trotskyist faction in the peace movement 
is aware. Lafferty concluded by saying that 
even if a date was set, the peace movement 
would not be satisfied until all U.S. forces 
were withdrawn, 

The Trotskyist and orthodox Communists 
and other leaders of the peace movement 
desire much more than merely a U.S. pull 
out—they seek a Communist victory through- 
out Southeast Asia, and anticipate that an 
American withdrawal will precipitate such 
a takeover. For example, the so-called paci- 
fist, Stewart Meacham, a leading activist in 
the peace movement indicates where his so- 
called pacifism lies regarding in Vietnam. He 
said: 

“It's quite likely, if we get out, that the 
government that would come into power in 
South Vietnam would be a Communist goy- 
ernment of some sort.” 

Fred Halstead, a top national official of 
the SWP-dominated NPAC stated: 

“Yes, frankly, I am, as a revolutionary so- 
cialist, I'm much more sympathetic .. . I've 
not been uncritical of the government of 
Hanoi of the NLF, but I certainly am sym- 
pathetic to them.” 

Douglas Dowd, another top leader in the 
peace movement from its inception in 1966, 
who should know how the leadership feels 
vis-a-vis the Viet Cong stated, 

“The people who are doing the organiz- 
ing for this kind of thing, almost all of 
them, really feel that not only the war 
should end but if there had to be a side 
in that war I think most of us feel we 
would be on the other side.” 

What do we have in Hanoi to match the 
demonstrations in Washington in April and 
May which has enticed so many well mean- 
ing Americans? There is nothing; nor, I 
can assure you, are there any pacifists— 
open pacifists in Hanoi, or Peking, or Korea 
or Moscow. 

Many in the top echelon of the so-called 
peace movement consider themselves to be 
patriotic revolutionaries equating their role 
in principle, with that of the colonialists. 
They spout the Declaration of Independence 
as readily as they can hoist a clenched fist. 
The U.S. Government, which they call fas- 
cists, imperialist, racist, etc., is, likened to 
Hitler's Third Reich. The term genocide fre- 
quently floats from their lips in character- 
izing Uncle Sam. 

The stock in trade for many so-called, 
peace-loving demonstrators today is divi- 
sion, disruption, dissention and destruction; 
anathema to them is genuine harmony, uni- 
ty, cooperation and true brotherhood. 

Some radical elements in the peace move- 
ment would “off the establishment.” Yet in 
both the private and public sectors of the 
“establishment,” are to be found the genu- 
ine but responsible rebels. Yes, the real rad- 
icals in this great Nation are those who 
create, who initiate, who innovate, who edu- 
ate, who administrate, who communicate, 
who adjudicate and yes—even those who 
legislate. 

These are the men and women of the 
“establishment” who day in, day out, bear 
the endless frustrations and failures in order 
to keep America an honest and honorable 
community. Meanwhile, we are sorely pressed 
at home and abroad by deceptive but disci- 
plined antagonists; yet we search, frequently 
in vain, for allies whose words of assurance 
far outpace their performance. 

For these reasons, we have no choice 


but to remain strong but only in the 
knowledge that that strength is sponsored 
by a search for a just, decent and honest 
peace at a price deserving of such a peace. 


October 29, 1971 
“MOTHER EARTH” 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, the plane 
that brought the cast of “Mother Earth” 
to this city descended through slate grey 
skies choked with man’s discarded 
chemical crud. It passed over the proud 
Potomac, once renowned for its beauty 
and historical association, now an open 
depository for man’s filth. 

In our Nation’s Capital the symptoms 
of diseased urban America manifested 
themselves in the stench and accom- 
panying blue haze of motor vehicle emis- 
sions, the steady din of jackhammers 
and roar of diesel engines at construc- 
tion sites, and the ever-present cleanup- 
defying street litter that is the trade- 
mark of throw-away America, 

And that is what “Mother Earth,” 
which is having its east coast premiere 
at Ford’s Theatre is all about—man’s 
unthinking, uncaring, rape of the world 
in which he is a guest. 

I think everyone connected with bring- 
ing this superb lesson in ecology to 
Ford's is to be congratulated. 

With book and lyrics by former social 
worker Ron Thronson and music by 
composer/actress Toni Shearer, “Mother 
Earth” made the long trek to the Na- 
tion’s Capital from southern California, 
Costa Mesa, to be exact, with successful 
long-run stops in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. The Bay Area run, under the 
aegis of American Conservatory Theater, 
is continuing with a second company. 
The Los Angeles and San Francisco suc- 
cesses followed a capacity 4-month run 
at “Mother Earth's” home base, the 
South Coast Repertory Theater. 

With negotiations currently underway 
to take the show to New York, what be- 
gan as a community enterprise in Costa 
Mesa is well on its way to becoming an 
international smash. Its steadily widen- 
ing success is a turn of events never seri- 
ously considered at the outset by Thron- 
son/Shearer, who wrote the original mu- 
sical review simply “to give us the ex- 
perience of collaborating on a show.” 
Doing what comes naturally, they trans- 
lated a longstanding concern for the en- 
vironment into an oblique look at man’s 
seeming propensity for turning every- 
thing he touches into trash. 

The show touches the wide range of 
environmental pollution, air, water, 
noise, sight, and the peculiar mental ab- 
erration underlying man’s matter-of- 
fact decimation of whole animal species. 

Its darts are flung from sketches, 
vaudeville turns and one-liners, carried 
to the bulls-eye on a contemporary mu- 
sical score incorporating gospel, rock and 
country and western. 

“Mother Earth’s” wise satire and high 
spirits glove a subliminal jab with a criti- 
cal message—“The earth is worth sav- 
ing, but it’s later than we think.” As Los 
Angeles Times theater critic Dan Sulli- 
van put it: 

“Mother Earth” manages to turn the very 
difficult double-trick of jabbing you in the 
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social conscience at the same time it issend- REVOLUTIONARY ANTIMILITARISM 


ing you off into a fit of perfectly irresponsi- 
ble laughter ...a remarkable show!” 


Ecology theater could be somewhat 
heavy and dull, but “Mother Earth” has 
escaped those tags. Hal Walker of CBS 
noted: 


“Mother Earth” is a fun show, wrapped 
around a message—treat “Mother Earth” as 
though it were the only planet you have— 
it is. The message and the medium are both 
rated G—and they could offend only the 
most hardened anti-ecologist. 


Tom Donnelly of the Washington 
Daily News said that “Mother Earth” 
was not monotonous, and does not have 
the plodding earnestness one tends to 
associate with propaganda designed to 
promote an indisputably worthy cause. 

In songs and sketches and dances and one- 
liners, performed by a likable, talented, and 
youthful cast of 10, “Mother Earth” contem- 
plates endangered species (wild animals and 
the one called human), the grisly fads of an 
over-commercialized society, the lethal 
games people play, and the poisoned foods 
they eat. 


Richard L. Coe of the Washington 
Post said that Ford’s Theatre, controlled 
through the National Park Service, could 
not have a more appropriate tenant than 
this mock-humorous essay on ecology. 
Coe said: 

Though humor is the approach to its 
theme of what humans have been doing to 
beautiful “Mother Earth,” the effect is sober- 
ingly earnest. 


Coe noted that prompted by an edi- 
torial page letter to the Post from John 
Czebonski, about beer cans and debris 
littering the Reflecting Pool, one might 
even suggest that everyone who enters 
the city must see “Mother Earth” before 
his sightseeing. 

As the above indicates, one must say of 
“Mother Earth” that the flavor lasts. “Roses 
are red, violets are blue,” says the Talking 
Lady, and adds: “Not anymore.” Three bill- 
boards group up close to hide the Grand 
Canyon and a talking plastic tree replaces 
the last two California redwoods. Against 
screen projections of automobile graveyards, 
& used car salesman boasts: “We've just 
taken over a small South American country 
for a parking lot.” 


And I think pertinent as well the com- 
ments of our colleagues in Government, 
for whom the message that we bear a 
special responsibility for cleaning up the 
ecological mess in which we find our- 
selves is clear. Senator Jacos JAVITS 
commented: 

It’s this kind of anti-establishmentism 


that stimulates adults to action, and ex- 
presses the frustrations of youth. 


I think “Mother Earth” demands our 
attention, and again would like to con- 
gratulate the cast, composer/actress 
Toni Shearer and lyricist Ron Thronson 
and director Sid Grossfeld, the Ford’s 
Theater staff, and everyone connected 
with the Washington run for calling to 
our attention, in an entertaining yet 
meaningful way, the vast amount of 
work to be done by those within Govern- 
ment, the Nation’s business community, 
and private citizens alike, if we are to 
save our planet for future generations, 


IN COMMUNIST THEORY AND 
PRACTICE—V 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
junction with the House Committee on 
Internal Security’s investigation into 
subversion of our Armed Forces I insert 
in the Recorp at this point part V of Dr. 
Robert E. Beerstecher’s thesis. “Reyolu- 
tionary Antimilitarism in Communist 
Theory and Practice.” 

This portion of his excellent study goes 
into some detail on Communist antimili- 
tary work carried out in the year 1927 
against nations in Europe, Asia, and 
South America. It also analyzes the pro- 
gram of the Sixth World Congress of the 
Communist International held in the 
summer of 1928, paying particular atten- 
tion to the emphasis given antimilitary 
work at this meeting. The Sixth Comin- 
tern Congress reaffirmed the Clausewitz- 
ian conception adopted by Lenin that war 
was the continuation of politics by other 
means and, conversely, politics, Commu- 
nist style, is the continuation of war by 
other means. It is interesting to note in 
this regard that Lenin had written in his 
copy of Karl yon Clausewitz’ epic “On 
War” the words “shrewd and clever” next 
to Clausewitz’s dictum that, “In general, 
the best key to the country lies in the 
enemies army.” 

Part V of Dr. Beerstecher's study 
follows: 

REVOLUTIONARY ANTIMILITARISM IN COMMU- 
NIST THEORY AND PRACTICE—V 
(By Robert E. Beerstecher, Ph. D.) 
VOI. THE YEAR OF STRUGGLE 

An unreasoned fear of imperialist encircle- 
ment provided the impetus which sparked 
the renaissance of soviet antimilitarism in 
Europe. Analysis of communist directives is- 
sued after May, 1927, reveals an obsession 
on the part of the soviets with the idea that 
the imperialistic interests working under 
British direction had selected eastern Europe 
as one of the major centers of the armed 
counterrevolution against Russia. Commu- 
nist propagandists pictured Poland, the Bal- 
tic states and the Balkans as important links 
in an armored ring which the imperialist 
were forging around the Soviet Union in their 
attempt to contain and smother the spirit 
of the proletarian revolution. 

No country in eastern Europe offered great- 
er resistance to the inroads of communism 
than Poland, but the stringent measures em- 
ployed in the suppression of communist sub- 
version resulted in driving the hard-core of 
the Communist Party of Poland completely 
underground. However, its status as an il- 
legal, underground organization did not 
prevent the Polish communists from carrying 
on “anti” work or from making the “struggle 
against the war danger” the center of their 
action program. In addition to organizing 
strikes and street rallies, the Polish commu- 
nists extended their agitational appeals 
throughout the country through the covert 
distribution of propaganda leaflets which 
popularized armed revolutionary action. Al- 
though the Polish communists could boast 
of successful accomplishments in the field 
of antiwar and revolutionary propaganda, 
prior to 1927 there was not a single commu- 
nist faction in any of the organizations for 
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military training, even though such orga- 
nizations presented a combined membership 
of over one million people.* 

In 1927, organizational work in the ranks 
of the organized military forces became one 
of the primary tasks of the Communist Party 
of Poland. Focal point for the work were the 
soldiers who belonged to the national minor- 
ities. National minorities constituted ap- 
proximately thirty per cent of the Polish 
army, and in some units, represented the 
majority of assigned personnel. Little atten- 
tion had been devoted previously to the prob- 
lems of these minorities in service. Propa- 
ganda in the army had been directed primar- 
ily at the partial demands of immediate in- 
terest to the average soldier, e.g., pay in- 
creases, furloughs for holidays or farm work, 
service in garrisons close to home, etc., and 
to supporting the political and economic 
campaigns of the Polish communist move- 
ment.* However, the reorientation of effort 
towards the partial demands of soldiers be- 
longing to the national minorities was 
motivated by the realization that such de- 
mands had to be formulated taking their spe- 
cial interests into consideration.* 

Antimilitarist work in Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and the Baltic states blossomed dur- 
ing 1927 under the aegis of the Federation of 
Scandinavian Parties. The communists con- 
sidered Denmark to be the “key” to the 
Baltic’ Although the Danish communist 
movement numbered less than a thousand 
dues-paying members throughout the 1920's, 
the communist party and its youth league 
supported an active antimilitarist program 
aimed at the demoralization of the naval 
forces of the major European powers operat- 
ing in the Baltic. British, Polish, Italian and 
Dutch naval units which periodically visited 
Danish ports were flooded with propaganda 
leafiets and agitational appeals while local 
comrades carried out covert “educational” 
work among their crews.* 

Norwegian communists also carried out 
systematic antimilitarist work. Frequent 
visits to Norwegian harbors by elements of 
the Baltic squadron of the British fleet pro- 
vided Scandinavian communists with nu- 
merous opportunities to duplicate the de- 
moralization work carried out by their 
Danish comrades. However, the Norwegian 
communists were less successful in their ef- 
forts. Publication of a joint manifesto by the 
Communist Party of Norway and the Young 
Communist League during the summer visit 
of the British fleet in 1927 resulted in a po- 
lice raid on party headquarters, the confisca- 
tion of a large amount of propaganda and 
agitational material, and the arrest of a 
number of the leading comrades. The mani- 
festo contained an inflammatory appeal to 
the British sailors to desert and go over to the 
side of the Soviet Union in the event of war.‘ 
Antimilitarist activities of the Norwegian 
communists were not confined solely to agi- 
tational work against visiting naval forces. 
The Communist Party of Norway directed its 
members to penetrate into the Norwegian 
armed forces for the purpose of rendering 
them ineffective in the event of war. It also 
conducted a mass propaganda campaign 
against the League of Nations. Norwegian 
communists recognized that the success of 
a mass boycott by the workers of the armed 
forces, Le., a military strike, would deny to 
the communist the leverage potential which 
a class-conscious group in the army provides. 
Therefore, in their antiwar propaganda, the 
Norwegian communists were careful to avoid 
discouraging the working class from joining 
the army, rejecting in principle the concent 
of a military strike which was actually con- 
sidered admissible and useful in special 
situations by many communists.” 

Demoralization work inside of the army 
and navy was also carried out by the Young 
Communist League of Sweden.* While the 
work of the communist youth emphasized 
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the disintegration of the existing military 
establishment, the Communist Party of 
Sweden concentrated its efforts against the 
naval preparedness program of the Swedish 
Government.” Swedish communists began a 
“Fleet Campaign” during the winter of 
1926-1927. The campaign involved the or- 
ganization of protest meetings, the mass dis- 
tribution of literature and widespread use 
of verbal propaganda calculated to rally the 
Swedish workers against the Government’s 
naval expansion program. A recurring theme 
in the literature which the Swedish comrades 
distributed was that the Swedish Govern- 
ment was a tool of Great Britain, which was 
developing armaments for use against the 
Soviet Union." One of the primary weapons 
of Swedish communists were the special mili- 
tary newspapers published for the men in 
the armed forces. Manskapabladet (The 
Soldiers’ News) was published for dissemina- 
tion in the army, while a separate publica- 
tion called the Torpedo was circulated 
among the men of the Royal Swedish Navy. 
Members of the Young Communist League 
handled the distribution of these newspapers, 
and used them to recruit men of the armed 
forces into the communist movement.” 

In 1927, an alternate headquarters of the 
Balkan Communist Federation was estab- 
lished in Constantinople for the purpose of 
providing closer support to the local sep- 
aratist organizations which had become in- 
creasingly active in Rumania and the 
southern Balkans. Similar methods have 
since provided the communists with an ef- 
fective weapon of disruption and disintegra- 
tion wherever racial or national minorities 
exist. However, in few places have the com- 
munist encountered more fertile conditions 
for such work than in the Balkans where 
many small but comparatively strong nation- 
alist movements flourished in Macedonia, 
Montenegro, Bessarabia, the Dobrudja and 
in similar territories. In Serbia, the commu- 
nists encouraged the Montenagrians, the 
Croats and the Slovaks; in Bulgaria, the 
Macedonians and Thracians; and in Ru- 
mania, the Bessarabians, the Transylvanians, 
the Dobrudjans and the Bukovinians™ In 
each instance, communist support was cal- 
culated to achieve some specific end. Thus, 
for example, communist activities among the 
Bessarabians were designed to develop forces 
which could be used to impede the strategic 
deployment of the Rumanian army in case 
of war. 

Prior to 1927 Rumania was subdivided into 
seven independent communist regions. In 
each region, a three section committee had 
controlled party activities, with separate sec- 
tions assigned responsibility for work in the 
local military units, for work among the 
laboring class, and for work among the 
peasants and farmers.* Under the decentral- 
ized system, the Rumanian communists had 
made little headway in organizing or taking 
over control of the minority movements. 
After 1927, however, with the work in each 
of the local regions coordinated by the Con- 
stantinople center of the Balkan Commu- 
nist Federation, the military sections began 
to achieve success in establishing cells in 
both the Rumanian army and in the sep- 
aratist movements.” 

The Greek communist party was the 
strongest and best organized of the Balkan 
parties, so it had less requirement for sup- 
port from the Constantinople center. Never- 
theless, under its aegis, party members car- 
ried out large scale agitation and propaganda 
work against the Greek armed forces. Com- 
munist youth organizations were also ex- 
tremely active in promoting antimilitarism, 
and were responsible for the intensified pro- 
gram carried out in the Greek army.” Revo- 
lutionary antimilitarism was made a contin- 
uing, systematic every day task by all Greek 
communists.” In Czechoslovakia, the com- 
munists through their youth league af- 
filiates began a propaganda campaign to 
convince the soldiers that they should not 
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let themselves be used to put down strikes 
or to settle internal disorders. Emphasis was 
placed on the Czech soldier’s duty to defend 
the Soviet Union.” 

The “urgent” question 

In June, 1927, a special plenary session of 
the Young Communist International was 
held in Moscow, to discuss what the com- 
munists described as the “urgent” question 
of the danger of war. Its real purpose, how- 
ever, was to provide rubber stamp approval 
for a special resolution which had previously 
been prepared and adopted by the plenum 
of the Comintern This resolution called 
for the initiation of “practical” work among 
the armed forces outside of Russia. It sub- 
sequently became a directive to young com- 
munist leagues throughout the world to con- 
centrate their efforts on the struggle against 
militarism and imperialist war. 

The plenum of the Young Communist In- 
ternational emphasized that although the 
work of the French, British, Scandinavian 
and Baltic youth leagues in the army and 
navy had brought many soldiers and sailors 
under the influence of communism, in many 
other countries the leagues had committed a 
“gross” error through their failure to carry 
out adequate “practical” work in the armed 
forces. In this regard, the plenum cited the 
antimilitarist work of the Young Workers’ 
League of America as having displayed “dan- 
gerous pacifist” tendencies.» 

Young communist leagues were directed to 
consider the initiation of “intensified” work 
in the army and navy as their most important 
task: “In every regiment and on every ship 
there must be a nucleus of at least one 
reliable comrade." League work in other 
spheres or youth activity e.g., labor, educa- 
tion, etc., was to continue, but was to be 
conditioned by the central task. Work in the 
army and navy, the leagues were told, must 
be carried out systematically. Such work re- 
quired the establishment of a well-organized 
apparatus and an illegal organization, for 
“one nucleus within an army section is more 
useful than many leaflets.” Leagues which 
did not already possess an apparatus and an 
organization for antimilitarist work were di- 
rected to set them up immediately. The ple- 
num also decreed other immediate tasks for 
the leagues in their antimilitarist work. 
These included the defense of the Soviet 
Union and the Chinese revolution, and the 
improvement of the content of their antiwar 
propaganda. The first of these immediate 
tasks was to be accomplished through the 
“mobilization of the masses ... by the appli- 
cation of united front tactics mainly from 
below.” The improvement of the antiwar 
propaganda, it explained, necessitated a “‘sys- 
tematic, planned, thorough and immediate 
concrete exposure of the propaganda of the 
bourgeoisie and social democracy.” * 

No country, regardless of size was immune 
to the new music of revolutionary antimili- 
tarism. The communists even had a modest 
program under way in Neuchatel, Switzer- 
land in 1927. However, their appeal to the 
peaceful Swiss not to pay military taxes and 
to refuse to carry out military service obliga- 
tions achieved ilttle success.” Elsewhere, 
however, the communists recorded minor 
successes. In Syria, during the 1927 upris- 
ings, the communists were active in carrying 
on antimilitarist work among the French 
troops.” In Palestine, propaganda and agita- 
tion against the war danger was made the 
basis for several major campaigns, including 
mass demonstrations among the unemployed 
in Haifa. In Turkey, communist trade union 
activity centered around agitation against 
the building up of the Kemalist navy.“ In 
the Far East, Korean communists conducted 
an active program among the troops aimed 
at securing the withdrawal of the Japanese 
army from Korea.” 

In August, 1927, the Communist Party of 
China issued a circular letter to all party 
members criticizing its central committee for 
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having failed to submit to the instructions of 
the Comintern and for having “tried to deal 
with the generals and the officers” of the 
Kuomintang army instead of “engaging in 
agitation among the men and the junior of- 
ficers.” * Nothing had been done, it stated, 
about the “urgent” task of arming the work- 
ers and peasants. “We must do everything 
possible,” the party: told its followers, “to get 
hold of arms and arm the worker and peasant 
masses.” “ The party warned that only if the 
scattered armed units of workers and peas- 
ants were organized according to a single, 
uniform plan would they be a real support- 
ing force for the revolution when it came. 
As later events in Canton were to prove, the 
warning went unheeded. 

In the fall of 1927, the Communist Party 
of Germany began a major propaganda and 
agitation campaign against the announced 
plan of the German government to begin 
construction of armoured cruisers for the 
navy. The German nayal construction pro- 
gram became the local point for the overt 
antimilitarist program publicized in the 
pages of Rote Fahne, the illegal central or- 
gan. “Fight against the war policy of the new 
German imperialism” proclaimed widely dis- 
seminated slogans sponsored by the party. 
The German communists proposed taking 
the matter to the ngople in the form of a 
plebiscite. Instead ‘of building armored 
cruisers, the communists said, feed the 
school children. However, their campaign 
failed to arouse any widespread public sup- 
port, and they were unable to get the num- 
ber of signatures required by the Weimar 
Constitution for the initiation of a referen- 
dum. 

As part of the mass antimilitarist campaign 
conducted by the French communists, clan- 
destine nuclei were formed in military units 
at Coetquidan, Chalone, Grenoble, Nimes, 
Siesonna, Brest, Cherbourg, Toulon, and else- 
where throughout France. Illegal barracks 
papers, like L’eclaireur rouge (The Red 


Scout) at Bourges and La sape rouge (The 


Red Mine) at Versailles, began to appear.’ 
Every opportunity to foster dissension among 
the armed forces and extend their authority 
in the army and navy was seized by the 
French communists. 

In September, 1927, sailors at Toulon 
mutinied because of allegedly poor food. 
Communist reports of the events which tran- 
spired indicated that the sailors sang the 
Internationale, an act without which no 
military uprising could be complete.“ The 
mutiny was allegedly premature, having been 
organized by the communists for early 
October.“ 

In addition to the continuing campaign 
against intervention in China, French com- 
munists also conducted several major cam- 
paigns against the preparation of new 
imperialist wars. Their most important mass 
movement was the “bolshevik struggle 
against war” in Morocco. It culminated on 
October 12, 1927, with a general strike which 
the communists claimed involved more than 
one million Frenchmen. The most important 
feature of this campaign was the unrest 
created inside the army and navy, and the 
numerous instances of fraternization betwen 
the French soldiers and the insurgent Riffs." 

On November 21, 1927, the fifteenth party 
congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union convened in Moscow. Although 
the agenda was devoted primarily to internal 
problems within Russia, the antimilitarist 
work which had been carried out in the 
armies and navies of other countries was also 
discussed. In the discussions, the soviets 
singled out for praise the activity of the 
French and British sections of the Comintern 
for its “openly revolutionary and very danger- 
ous nature.” “ 

A serious outbreak occurred in the French 
fieet in December, 1927, when sailors in the 
naval detention barracks at Calvi went on a 
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hunger strike. L’Humanité and the interna- 
tional communist press alleged that many 
of the sailors involved in the strike had been 
transferred to Calvi from fleet units because 
of their pro-communist leanings." Shortly 
afterwards the French fleet held a naval re- 
view at Le Havre. The international commu- 
nist press coverage of the event claimed that 
the French sailors were being “compelled to 
participate in a political demonstration 
which reeked of war.” Flexing its muscles, 
the communist party warned that— 

“French imperialism may boast of the 
power of its fleet, but not of its sailors. For 
the latter will not permit themselves to be 
misused in fresh adventures, They are the 
brothers of the rebels of Calvi and of the 
Black Sea Fleet. Upon them relies the French 
party which is working for unity against 
imperialism.” 4 

Without sailors, the communist observed, 
all ships are mere scrap fron.“ 


The Harvest of Fleas 


On December 11, 1927, the Chinese com- 
munists raised the banner of insurrection in 
Canton.” The decision to establish a soviet 
government of workers’, peasants’ and sol- 
diers’ deputies had been made the previous 
month at a special conference of the Commu- 
nist Party of China, At the conference, de- 
mands had again been raised for an agrarian 
revolution and a struggle to create disaffec- 
tion in the armies of Chiang Kai-shek.” Reac- 
tion against the communist uprising at 
Canton was immediate, and bloody street 
fighting broke out everywhere. On December 
14, the Comintern issued an appeal calling 
on the workers, peasants and soldiers to 
support the Canton commune: 

“Hasten to assist the revolution! Help the 
Chinese soviets! Prevent the transport of 
soldiers and sailors, of canons and rifles to 
crush the Chinese revolution! Refuse to load 
munitions! Mobilize your forces! Demand the 
immediate withdrawal of the imperalist 
troops from China! Long live the soviet power 
in China! Long live the world revolution!” 5t 

The uprising lacked organization and di- 
rection. Prior preparation in the form of pro- 
viding weapons to workers’ detachments or 
carrying on intense demoralization work 
among the opposing military forces was in- 
adequate The Canton insurrection failed, 
and with it vanished any immediate hope the 
Comintern had for the success of the Chinese 
revolution. The communists later reviewed 
the events which occurred to identify the de- 
cisive factor in their defeat. Their answer: 
the Chinese navy! In the first hours of the 
Canton insurrection, they noted, the Chinese 
navy “wavered” but finally decided to sup- 
port the “white” forces. Their decision Ge- 
cided the issue. From this the communists 
drew an important lesson. “This points,” 
they stated “to the absolute necessity for reg- 
ular work in the navy and armed forces of 
the enemy a long time prior to an uprising.” = 
There was also a second important lesson to 
be learned from the Canton uprising: “For 
the prolatariat of every country it is not 
sufficient to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the political doctrines of the revolution; it 
must also have a thorough mastery of the 
techniques of revolt."" ™ 

In January, 1928, a special Antimilitarist 
Commission was established by the Young 
Communist International. The commission 
was to draft detailed plans for intensified 
organizational work in the armed forces of 
all countries outside of the Soviet Union. 
Antimilitarist experts representing commun- 
ist groups throughout the world were called 
to Moscow to take part in the prolonged de- 
liberations. The American representative to 
the Antimilitarist Commission was Paul 
Crouch, a former soldier who had been court- 
martialed at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, in 
1925 for communist activities. After his re- 
lease from prison, Crouch had been drafted 
into the antimilitarist work of the commu- 
nist party where he soon became recognized 
as the party's foremost expert in this type 
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of work, By the end of 1927, he had become 
head of the newly established joint antimili- 
tarist department of the Communist Party 
and Young Communist League in the United 
States. Crouch arrived in Moscow in Decem- 
ber, 1927, before the deliberations of the An- 
timilitarist Commission began. On his arrival, 
he was informed that the decision had al- 
ready been made to infiltrate the armed 
forces actively, but that the tactics which 
were to be employed still had to be worked 
out. That was the task assigned to Crouch. 
Some of the methods formulated by the 
Commission during the period were described 
in documents sent by special couriers to the 
central committees of communist parties and 
young communist leagues throughout the 
world with the directive that they be de- 
stroyed immediately after reading. Other in- 
structions were incorporated into documents 
which were considered so sensitive that they 
were never allowed outside of Russia, but 
were kept in Moscow for the instruction of 
visiting communist leaders.“ Guidance for 
the Antimilitarist Commission was provided 
by Marshall Tukhacheysky and other officers 
of the general staff of the Red Army. Tukha- 
cheysky has been described as “perhaps the 
most original military thinker of commu- 
nism.” In his talks with Crouch, Tukha- 
cheysky emphasized the necessity for con- 
centrating on strategic military objectives. 
Rather than dissipate effort through the ran- 
dom scattering of forces, communist anti- 
militarist activities in the army and navy 
were to be concentrated on selected targets.” 
The soviets were extremely interested in the 
Panama Canal from a military point of view, 
and wanted antimiltarist work in the Amer- 
ican armed forces stationed there to be car- 
ried on simultaneously with the strengthen- 
ing of the civilian communist party in Pan- 
ama and the Canal Zone. The soviets also 
urged that on his return to the United States, 
Crouch initiate work in the American armed 
forces stationed in Hawaii.’ 

Crouch was also instructed by members 
of the Soviet general staff to concentrate 
work inside the American navy by selecting a 
single ship as the initial -ocal point.” Once a 
communist nuclel had been formed aboard 
the ship selected, its members were to recruit 
others Into their group. The pattern of agita- 
tion to be carried out aboard naval vessels 
was a simple one suitable for application in 
any military organization. Petty grievances 
were to be magnified into major issues. Pri- 
mary target for agitation was the quality of 
the food served in the mess. Revolutionary 
slogans supporting the partial demands of 
the enlisted men, e.g., demands for higher 
wages, demands for improved working con- 
ditions, demands of any type which could 
be exploited to turn the enlisted men against 
their officers, were to be chalked on the 
bulkheads and in the passageway of the 
ship.” 

Crouch reported that the Soviets also em- 
phasized the necessity for communists in the 
armed forces to become leaders and influence 
the men around them. Sports clubs, study 
clubs, or any type of apparently harmless 
group or organization, no matter what it 
might call itself, were to be sponsored by the 
communists if it permitted them an oppor- 
tunity to strengthen their personal influence 
over their comrades in arms. It was, Crouch 
asserted, the decision of Moscow that the 
schools of the young communist party should 
not provide any type of military training, but 
should be reserved for more important work." 
Select members of the party were to be en- 
couraged to get their military training inside 
of the armed forces at government expense.” 

In February, 1928, the ninth plenum of 
the Comintern met to consider the failure of 
the Canton insurrection. It concluded that 
there had been “Insufficient preliminary work 
among the workers and peasants, and among 
the enemy armed forces."® The plenum 
reiterated the tasks which the Communist 
Party of China had to accomplish, emphasiz- 
ing the necessity for carrying on work in the 
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armed forces. “The communist task of dis- 
integrating the armies of the bourgeoisie and 
the militarist,” it reaffirmed, “must become 
part of the daily work of the party.” “ The 
failure of the Canton uprising was inter- 
preted by the Soviets as evidence of the grow- 
ing danger of war in the Far East. They con- 
cluded that they could no longer count on 
the Chinese revolution as a source of reserve 
strength, Their concern was heightened by 
events in Japan. 

The growing influence of Japan in the Far 
East had not escaped the notice of the Soviets 
who were determined to avoid a war “at all 
costs.” © Renewed Soviet support to Japane:: 
communism resulted in the rejuvenation of 
the communist party. One of the first tasks 
undertaken by the revitalized party was the 
initiation of a major propaganda campaign 
against militarism and war. In the accom- 
plishment of this task, the party press was 
assigned a major role. On February 1, 1928, 
the Communist Party of Japan began publi- 
cation of an official newspaper, Sckki (Red 
Flag). Sekki appeared every fifth day, fur- 
nishing its readers with the communist in- 
terpretation of both national and interna- 
tional events. In addition, Sekki featured a 
special section which published letters from 
Japanese servicemen describing the problems 
and “hardships” of military life. This section 
educated communists and sympathizers alike 
in the basic fundamentals of antimilitarism. 

On February 15, 1928, the soviets extended 
their attack against the armed forces of the 
major powers into the field of international 
politics, Maxim Litvinoff was sent to Geneva 
to deliver to the League of Nations a soviet 
draft proposal for an international disarma- 
ment agreement. Although Russia was not 
herself a member, and had made the League 
of Nations the “whipping boy” for all inter- 
national ills, the soviets recognized that 
membership in the League offered great 
propaganda potential. The soviet draft pro- 
vided that during the first year, half of the 
total officer and enlisted strength of the 
armed forces of all countries would be dis- 
banded, In addition, military schools and 
institutions would be closed. With regard 
to naval forces, the draft provided for the de- 
struction of all capital ships, cruisers and 
aircraft carriers. Naval artillery, mines and 
torpedo equipment would be dismantled and 
destroyed. “The armies and fleets,” the 
soviet proposal concluded, “will thereby be 
brought into a condition which will render 
difficult their employment by one state to 
attack another.”™ The draft made little 
headway in the council halls of the League, 
as few members were convinceu of soviet sin- 
cerity in offering a plan under which they 
had everything to gain and nothing to lose. 
‘The soviet failure to get fayorable consider- 
ation for their draft disarmament proposal 
at Geneva provided them with another argu- 
ment for their propaganda campaign against 
the danger of war, l.e., that the major pow- 
ers refused to disarm, thus indicating their 
intent to start another world war. 

In April, 1928, the plenum of the Young 
Communist International convened in Mos- 
cow to review the report of its presidium on 
the work which member leagues had achieved 
in the army and navy. It noted that unrest 
among servicemen, recruits and reservists had 
become an “international phenomenon,” but 
had not yet awakened sufficient response 
among the working classes.” The plenum 
called on the member leagues to increase 
their agitation against intervention in China 
and Nicaragua. It also directed that agita- 
tion against the attack on the Soviet Union 
be “concretized and enlivened,” cautioning 
against monotony and the repetition of gen- 
eral phrases. 

Special emphasis was placed by the plenum 
on organizational work imside the armed 
forces. “The movement within the army,” the 
plenum stated— 
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“Must be accorded maximum attention: it 
must be revived and raised to a higher orga- 
nizational stage. Before all, however, its ac- 
tive support by the working class by means 
of meetings, demonstrations, etc., must be 
secured. Wherever it is possible or where it 
can help to mobilize the masses of soldiers 
and sailors, the question of the formation of 
legal or semi-legal mass organizations of sol- 
diers and sailors both in the regular as well 
as in the mercenary armies shall be raised. 
These organizations shall bear a semi-voca- 
tional character and the communist lead- 
ership of them must be secured.” @ 

In countries where legal forms of antimili- 
tarist work were possible, the communist- 
dominated trade unions were to be used in 
gaining active support of the working class. 
The plenum also stated that it considered 
it “admissible and necessary” to form revolu- 
tionary soldiers’ and sailors’ circles under 
our leadership on a local scale or within 
individual sections of the troops. It must, 
however, not be forgotten that the apparatus 
for the illegal work in the army must be 
uniform.” 

The pienum declared that the chief task for 
all countries remained the establishment of 
communist nuclei and apparatus in the army. 
This work, it stated, had to be carried out 
with increased vigor in Germany, Sweden, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia 
and in other countries where the communist 
party had failed to assume an active share in 
the antimilitariet work or provide leadership 
for the movement. The plenum also called 
for an increase in work among colonial troops 
(“both among the white trocps in the col- 
onies as well as among the troops consisting 
of the natives in the colonies”); for the con- 
tinuation of international collaboration be- 
tween the leagues (“agitation among the 
sailors of the Baltic squadron of the British 
fieet in the Scandinavian countries, among 
the sailors of the French fleet in England”); 
for the elaboration of the demands for re- 
cruits, reservists and demobilized soldiers; 
and for mobilization of the masses in the 
fight against the war danger.” 

The April plenum issued a special resolu- 
tion setting forth the immediate tasks facing 
the Young Communist League of China. The 
resolution stated that although the Chinese 
communist youth movement had sent hun- 
dreds of its members into the National Revo- 
lutionary Army, little organization and prop- 
aganda work had been carried out there. In- 
stead, league members had been allowed to 
disperse throughout the army without being 
combined into groups or nuclei. This re- 
sulted, the plenum noted, from the “resist- 
ance” of the Communist Party of China to 
the league.* The plenum reminded all com- 
munist youth leagues that they had to pay 
special attention to “the creation of orga- 
nizations within all the reactionary armies, 
seeing that the disintegration of the military 
forces of the reaction is one of the most im- 
portant tasks of the Chinese revolution.” 

Later in the spring of 1928, a clandestine 
conference was held in Kassel, Germany, to 
discuss implementation of the recent Comin- 
tern directive that work in the army and 
navy, in Germany and throughout the world, 
be intensified. German communists were host 
at this congress. Representatives from six- 
teen communist parties attended, including 
an eight-man soviet delegation.” Decisions 
reached at this conference were later promul- 
gated at the sixth world congress of the 
Comintern in Moscow. 

In response to the directives of the April 
plenum, the young communist movement in 
the United States intensified its defeatist 
campaign against American intervention in 
Nicaragua. Demonstrations were organized in 
the Boston, New York and Philadelphia Navy 
Yards and in the ports of embarkation. Pam- 
phiets, leaflets and letters disseminated to 
the sailors, soldiers and marines emphasized 
defeatist slogans. Propaganda attempted to 
mobilize sentiment for the victory of San- 
dino’s forces against the American marines, 
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who were called upon to desert.“ The com- 
munist party issued the following statement 
in connection with these demonstrations: 
“We urge all American workers, soldiers and 
Sailors to organize for struggle against Amer- 
ican imperialism, the common enemy of all 
exploited and oppressed within and without 
the borders of America.” To assist in the 
propaganda work, the communists estab- 
lished an antiwar department in the Daily 
Worker, the daily central organ of the Amer- 
ican party. Through publication of a special 
Servicemen’s column in the Daily Worker, 
the communists developed a mailing list of 
soldiers and sailors to whom they began send- 
ing weekly news letters and propaganda leaf- 
lets.7 The Daily Worker featured articles 
against American intervention in Nicaragua 
and China, and on the danger of war against 
the Soviet Union. As part of the intensified 
agitational program conducted by the Ameri- 
can communists prior to 1928, special appeals 
had been directed to the unemployed workers 
warning them not to become “tools of the 
imperialists” by enlisting in either the army 
or the navy. However, in 1928 a change of 
policy occurred, and the communists no 
longer attempted to 
forces.” 

An insight into communist doctrine gov- 
erning antimilitaristqgyork in the United 
States during this period was provided by 
Benjamin Gitlow in his autobiography, I 
Confess. Gitlow was the communist can- 
didate for Vice President of the United States 
in 1924 and 1928 and a member of both the 
executives committee and the presidium of 
the Communist International. “We com- 
munists,” Gitlow wrote: 

“Always considered the antimilitarist work 
of the party from two distinct angles. On the 
one hand, we considered that it was necessary 
systematically to work to undermine the 
military structure of the capitalist class. We 
believed that if the military power of the 
capitalist governments was not undermined, 
it would not be possible to dislodge the 
capitalists from power. But we were not 
pacifists. We did not decry the use of force 
and violence. Quite the contrary. We firmly 
believed that without the use of force and 
violence it would not be possible to carry 
through the overthrow of capitalism and the 
seizure of power.” 3 

Communist policy governing antimilitarist 
work in the United States was divided into 
two parts, one positive, the other negative. 
Of the negative policy, Gitlow had this to 
say: 

“Our negative policy consisted in criticiz- 
ing all the military activities of the govern- 
ment, opposing expenditures for armaments, 
characterizing the army and navy as weapons 
of imperialism and in attempting to create 
hostility between the population and the 
military power of the government.” * 

According to Gitlow, most of the early anti- 
militarist work carried out in the United 
States was of the negative type. In contrast, 
however, the positive policy of the com- 
munists was somewhat more subtle. “It was 
our duty,” Gitiow asserted, “to penetrate the 
armed forces and win the support of the en- 
listed men.”© Only minor success was 
achieved in infiltrating the armed forces of 
the United States before 1928. Real success 
did not occur until the party— 

“Decided upon ‘colonizing’ the armed 
forces, in order to establish contact with the 
man in the service, propagandize them, learn 
about their conditions and grievances, and 
finally, learn military tactics for future use 
in the event of a revolution.” = 

The decision was made early in 1928. The 
communist technique of “colonizing” con- 
sisted of designating specially trained party 
members to join the organized military 
forces. Gitlow revealed that in the beginning, 
only a small number of men were ordered 
to enlist in the army, but that a much larger 
number of the selected party members were 
ordered into the Citizens’ Military Training 
Corps and the National Guard.™ “We did 
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not hesitate to send scores of selected young 
men into these camps,” Gitlow admitted; 

“Even though we had been most outspoken 
in branding the National Guard as the most 
vicious strike breaking agency. As for the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps, in many col- 
leges a compulsory course, we continually 
fought against it as a military organization. 
However, we also sent all young communists 
in college into the R.O.T.C. to learn military 
tactics,” = 

The National Guard proved to be a fertile 
field for communist propaganda. Numerous 
communist nuclei were formed in the Guard 
which worked to weaken it from within as 
members of the Communist Party and the 
Young Communist League continued to at- 
tack it from without. Propaganda pamphlets 
issued by the Young Communist League 
called on National Guardsmen to turn their 
guns on their officers.“ 

Gitlow emphasized the conspiratorial na- 
ture of communist antimilitarist work in the 
armed forces: 

“We realized that in carrying on this work, 
the greatest precautions had to be taken not 
to involve the party, because we were suf- 
ciently aware that in very dangerous activity, 
which, if discovered, would have probably 
resulted in serious prosecution of the party 
and its leaders.” * 

This work was not carried out solely on 
the initiative of che American communists, 
but, Gitlow revealed, was motivated by “di- 
rect instructons of the Communist Inter- 
national which insisted that that kind of 
work be done.” = 

The spring of 1928 was a period of com- 
parative calm on the international scene. For 
the soviets in Moscow, however, it was a pe- 
riod of feverish preparation. Four years had 
passed since the Communist International 
had convened its last world congress. The 
time had come, the soviet hierarchy decided, 
to call a new congress, the sixth world con- 
gress of the Comintern, to align the inter- 
national forces of revolution for the coming 
war. 

IX. THE SIXTH WORLD CONGRESS 

The sixth world congress of the Communist 
International convened in Moscow between 
July and September, 1928. At the congress 
the soviets reaffirmed that the Comintern 
and its sections were committed to carry- 
ing on organized work in the army and navy 
as part of the systematic preparation for “the 
Struggle against the danger of imperialist 
wars,” = 

Antagonisms and conflicts between imper- 
ialist states, the ferment among the vast 
masses in the colonial countries, the action 
of revolutionary proletariat in the centers 
of imperialism—these, the Communist In- 
ternational stated, were all clear symptoms 
of the rise of a new revolutionary tide, of the 
development of the international revolution. 
Against this revolution, it noted, the forces 
of imperialism were being gathered; new ex- 
peditions against the colonies were being 
outfitted, a campaign against the Soviet 
Union was being planned, a new world war 
was in the making. War would unleash all 
the forces of the international revolution, 
leading to the inevitable destruction of the 
capitalist state and the achievement of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

“All our parties,” said Vassiliev, the sovlet 
spokesman on the executive committee of 
the Comintern: 

“Must employ the whole of their bolshe- 
vist courage and the whole of their revolu- 
tionary energy and persistence to overcome 
the dificulties as regards penetrating into 
the big factories and the army at all costs, in 
order to transform the army and the fac- 
tories . . . into the reliable supports of the 
revolution,” @ 

Vasailiev went on to decry the weakness of 
the effort which had been carried out in de- 
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veloping the apparatus for activity in the 
armed forces. “If we should go on neglecting 
this work,” he warned, “‘we shall be unable to 
carry out the instruction of the eighth 
plenum or of this congress, and to fulfill our 
bolshevist, communist duty before the in- 
ternational proletariat and humanity at 
large.” “ Reports made by several of the other 
delegates to the congress confirmed that 
antimilitarist activities in many communist 
parties were still at a very low ebb, Seigen 
Taraka, the Japanese delegate to the 
sixth congress, admitted that the propa- 
ganda effort of the Japanese communist 
party had been weak. Taraka also recog- 
nized the inadequacy of the antimilitarist 
work among the youth, stating that in Ja- 
pan communist “organization activities were 
not systematically directed to the revolu- 
tionary aim of the disintegration of the 
bourgeois army and the formation of a pro- 
letarian militia.” = 

Baltic communists acknowledged that 
their revolutionary work in the organized 
military forces required greater impetus. 
Reorientation of their propaganda and agi- 
tational appeals to “enlighten” the soldiers 
about the “aims” of the coming war against 
the Soviet Union was also required. “We must 
do our utmost,” they said, “for the disinte- 
gration of the bourgeois army.”™ Sirola, 
the Finnish delegate to the congress, stressed 
this fact when he said: “It is the task of the 
proletariat to unmask the war policies of the 
burgeois and the social democrats, This must 
particularly be carried on in the army.” * 

Although the communists recognized that 
England's main strength in the sphere of 
war was its sea power, representatives of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain admitted 
at the congress that prior to 1928, the party 
had failed to conduct work among British 
sailors on other than a limited basis. Touch- 
stone of the navy campaign had been a some- 
what modified form of the Soldiers’ Immedi- 
ate Demands called The Sailor's and Marines’ 
Progress™ “We must intensify our work in 
the navy,” they said: 

“And do everything in our power to build 
up communist groups there, carrying on sys- 
tematic agitation amongst the sailors to de- 
velop a real ferment so that in the event of 
war we can look to the navy as well for defi- 
nite fighting action against the attempts of 
the capitalist class to plunge the British 
workers into another capitalist war.” * 

The British communists also announced at 
the congress that they had a separate action 
Program for British airmen under develop- 
ment. However, they admitted that al- 
though emphasis had been placed on making 
disintegration and demoralization work in 
all the armed forces a routine activity to be 
undertaken by every member of the com- 
munist movement, this work was still gen- 
erally considered to be something “outside” 
of the daily party and league routine. The 
average English communist, party officials 
complained, did not understand the “urgent 
necessity” for carrying on such work.” 

The discussions carried on throughout the 
congress attempted to pinpoint the cause of 
past failures in the Comintern’s antiwar 
campaign. During the crisis in the Orient, it 
was noted, not a single ship had been pre- 
vented from sailing out of European or 
American ports. To the Comintern this sug- 
gested that there was a lack of attention to 
work in the seaport towns: 

“It is a fact that at the present time, while 
none of our parties have big sections and 
exercise influence in many industrial cen- 
ters, there are many harbor towns and sea 
port towns where party organizations do not 
exist or where their influence is nil or in- 
finitesimal. It is necessary, if we are seri- 
ously going to make the revolution against 
the imperalists, that we pay more attention 
to the local organization of the party in such 
& way that the party’s influence will be felt, 
not only in the Industrial centers, but also in 
the harbor and seaport towns, where they 
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may be great potentialities Yor work among 
the sailors, which is an essential part of our 
antiwar work,’ 

It was also suggested that the scope of 
antimilitarist work had been too narrow, and 
that the antiwar campaign should have 
piaced greater emphasis on work in the trade 
unions; 

“Unless we find a way to go to the workers 
we too may be responsible for a certain 
passivity which may lead the workers into 
the camp of the fascists. Therefore it is nec- 
essary not only to carry through antiwar 
propaganda inside the armies, inside the air 
forces, and in the navy, but also among the 
broad masses of the workers.” 12 

The manner in which the communist 
parties treated partial demands also received 
Severe criticism from the congress. Among 
other tasks, it was concluded, the commu- 
nist parties still had to learn how to bring 
forward the partial demands for the men in 
the fighting forces and this is coincident 
with the failure of many sections to under- 
take systematic anti-war work of a mass 
character. It is not sufficient simply to send 
one or two young communists in the bour- 
geois armies for the purpose of spreading 
propaganda but we have to learn how to link 
up the grievances of the sailors, soldiers, re- 
cruits and those in the air forces with the 
demands of the industrial workers outside 
the forces and conduct the mass propaganda 
in the army.“ 

Lenin once expressed the opinion that the 
creation of illegal organizations afforded the 
communists the only possible way of con- 
tinuing their revolutionary work after the 
outbreak of war. The sixth congress enlarged 
on this theme, stressing that illegal orga- 
nizations were particularly necessary in the 
antiwar struggle before war began: 

“We cannot speak about bringing about 
the disintegration of the bourgeois armies 
until we know how to penetrate the bour- 
geois armies, how to conduct the propaganda 
within them in the most skillful way .. . it 
is fundamental for a Leninist party that we 
should have parallel with our legal orga- 
nizations, which we must never voluntarily 
abandon, our illegal apparatus.” 1 

If war came, the Comintern reasoned, it 
would be difficult for communist parties to 
insure the continuation of their illegal ac- 
tivity: 

“Unless we strengthen our illegal appara- 
tus many of our parties will be found sadly 
wanting the day war is declared, and cease 
to function as communist organizations. 
During a war, outside the Soviet Union, we 
Shall all be under conditions of illegality. It 
is therefore necessary that we prepare our 
apparatus now.” 1: 

Bukharin, as spokesman for the Comin- 
tern, also emphasized the importance of 
building a strong foundation for under- 
ground organizations in the armed services. 
He noted that considerable experience in 
organizing clandestine military apparatus 
had already been gained in Italy where 
fascism forced the communists to work un- 
der conditions of complete illegality.“ Com- 
munist determination to undermine Italian 
military power found its impetus not so 
much in the threat which fascism posed to 
communism internally within Ital-- as in the 
fear that Italy, the only major force in south- 
ern Europe, had Balkan aspirations contrary 
to the interests of the Soviet Union. The es- 
tablishment of communist nuclei for work 
in the armed forces thus became the chief 
task of the Communist Party and Young 
Communist League of Italy. 

In Bulgaria, the antimilitarist work of the 
military section of the Balkan Communist 
Federation was carried out under the per- 
sonal cognizance of Georgi Dimitrov who 
later became general secretary of the Com- 
intern. Speaking at the sixth congress, 
Dimitrov said: 

“The work in the army, particularly among 
the recruits, naturally acquires sig- 
nificance. This work must be conducted with 
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the aim of disintegrating the capitalist 
armies in order that in the event of war 
breaking out, the soldiers shall turn their 
weapons against the dominant class.” 1% 

This theme reoccurs frequently in the 
agitational appeals, leaflets and pamphlets 
which the Balkan Communist Federation 
issued in the name of its participating 
parties. But Bulgarian communists did not 
depend on agitational appeals and propa- 
ganda leafiets alone to create support for 
their program in the armed forces.“ The 
Bulgarian antimilitarist program received 
broad support from the central organ of the 
local communist party, Rabotnicheski Vest- 
nik. In addition, a special antimilitary news- 
paper, the Red Soldier, was widely dissemi- 
nated among the Bulgarian soldiers and 
sailors“ Communist youth leagues were also 
active in promoting dissension among the 
national minorities in the Bulgarian armed 
services. 

Although the sixth congress recognized the 
growing importance of nationalist move- 
ments, the Balkan Communist Federation 
considered that insufficient attention had 
been devoted by the Comintern to defining 
the character of the national liberation wars 
in capitalist countries. Bulgarian commu- 
nists interpreted mobilization as an attempt 
on the part of the bourgeoise to paralyze the 
national revolutionary movements. Once na- 
tionalist forces had been absorbed into the 
armed forces, they lost their natural cohe- 
sion, and could easily be disrupted and scat- 
tered throughout the country. Mobilization, 
then, should be the signal for communist 
action. Although the general situation might 
not be openly revolutionary, the Balkan 
Communist Federation counseled its mem- 
bers, certain slogans addressed to the mi- 
nority groups and separatist organizations 
should be raised whenever a general mobili- 
zation was decreed: "Do not go into the bar- 
racks, but take to the mountains! Organize 
yourselves and start the national guerrilla 
war in the rear of the army!” =° Thus even 
as early as 1928 the concept of guerrilla war- 
fare as a basic communist technique was 
firmly established in the Balkans. 

An obscure communist story features a 
revolutionary sailor who keeps insisting that 
“things” be carried out “on an international 
scale.” 1 Bukharin drew laughter at the sixth 
congress when he referred to this story. “In 
this comical characteristic: ‘on an interna- 
tional scale,""" Bukharin observed, “there is 
nevertheless great revolutionary pathos, the 
expression of which is already moving great 
masses of the international working class.” 1? 
However, when the delegate of the Commu- 
nist Party of China raised the same argument 
at the congress, there was no laughter, The 
main tasks of the international proletarist, 
he insisted, were to oppose the sending of 
gunboats and the transportation of im- 
perialist troops to the colonies .. . to send 
capable party members to the imperialist 
armies and navies in the colonies to do or- 
ganizational and propaganda work, and to 
send comrades to the brother parties in the 
colonies to help them do antilmperialist work 
in the armies.“ 

“From the experience of our work in the 
armies,” the Chinese delegate continued, “we 
feel that . . . our brother parties in the 
west . . . should intensify their work in the 
armies.” 1 The five main points of anti- 
militarist work, he continued, were— 

(a) To send systematically organized party 
members and proletarian groups into the 
army (this is easier in countries where there 
are voluntary and mercenary armies); we 
must especially enter the strategic depart- 
ments of the army; 

(b) If we cannot become soldiers, we 
should apply for canteen work or odd jobs 
in the army which are particularly fit for 
propaganda work; 
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(c) Party nuclei and soldiers’ committees 
should be set up in the army; 

(d) Much emphasis should be placed on 
creating and developing similar organizations 
in the navy; 

(e) Propaganda and agitation in the army 
should be considered as continuous and every 
day work. 

The Chinese delegate also stated that the 
illegal party nuclei, which were essential “so 
as fundamentally to shake the foundations 
of the imperialist army,” should propagate 
defeatism among the soldiers.*” 

Emilyan Yaroslavsky, one of the soviet’'s 
foremost theorists on revolutionary antimili- 
tarism, attended the sixth congress as the 
representative of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. On August 6, 1928, at the 
twenty-third session of the congress, Yaro- 
Slavsky spoke at length concerning the basic 
communist doctrine governing work in the 
armed forces under both legal and illegal 
conditions. His over-all remarks, as well as 
his description of bolshevik work in the Rus- 
sian army before the October revolution, 
paralleled the statement of antimilitarist 
doctrine which he had set forth in his ear- 
lier pamphlet on the same subject. However, 
his observations on the winning over of the 
soldiers, on the necessity for communist work 
among the colored troops, and on the situa- 
tion in Germany were new. 

Lenin, Yaroslavsky pointed out, had in- 
sisted on the necessity for winning over the 
soldiers. “To win over the army,” Yaroslav- 
sky explained, “does not merely mean to carry 
on propaganda and agitation but it means 
also than an organized force must be estab- 
lished in the army which will be able to win 
over the wavering soldiers at the necessary 
moment.” "7 Communist parties engaged in 
such work, Yaroslavsky noted, were doing it 
“somewhat timidly“ and without sufficient 
“boldness to be able to create the revolution- 
ary feeling which would stimulate the masses 
to comeover to our side.” “* There was, he 
noted, a correlation between the revolution- 
ary spirit of the troops and the revolutionary 
spirit of the masses: 

“The awakening of a revolutionary spirit 
among the troops has a very good effect upon 
the masses of the peasantry and particularly 
among the masses of the workers. There is 
hardly a greater revolutionary factor than a 
mass movement among the troops. Such 
movements revolutionize the masses of the 
workers. When the proletariat begins to 
realize that although it is unarmed as yet 
it has the sympathy of the troops, that it 
has the support of the army or at least a part 
of it, it more boldly sets out to achieve its 
revolutionary tasks and aims.” 19 

In his writings, Yaroslavsky had previously 
pointed up the necessity for exploiting the 
national and religious differences which ex- 
isted within the armed forces. At the sixth 
congress, he stressed the potential offered by 
racial differences. The idea was not original. 
Lenin, speaking at the second congress of 
the Comintern, had noted that colored sol- 
diers from the colonies had been used by 
France during the war of 1914-1919. The 
opportunities which racial differences among 
the troops provided for agitation had also 
been discussed in the theses on tactics 
adopted by the third congress in 1921. “In 
view of the danger of war,” Yaroslavsky said: 

“It seems to me that we must devote more 
attention to the colored troops. There is not 
the slightest doubt that if we have another 
war, even if only on the scale that com- 
menced 14 years ago, it will affect the broad 
masses of the peoples inhabiting the lands 
oppressed by imperialism. Troops will be 
brought from Africa and Asia for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the proletarian masses of 
Europe and of the Soviet Union. We are con- 
fronted by a great task. We must develop our 
work in these countries to such a level that 
these people even now, before the decisive 
moment arrives, before they are called upon 
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to suppress the labor movement in Europe 
and the proletariat in the Soyiet Union, shall 
emancipate themselves from their slavery in 
their own country. We must make them un- 
derstand that when they will be called upon 
to shoot down the workers they must not only 
refuse to do so but that they shall use the 
weapons that are being given them to help 
the revolution against the imperialists.” 13 

Pride of authorship, even in old bolsheviks, 
cannot be dimmed. Yaroslavysky voiced his re- 
gret that the experience and activities of 
the bolsheylks before the October revolution 
had not been widely studied by all the com- 
munist parties. Perhaps the blame, he sug- 
gested, rested on the bolsheviks because they 
had not carried on sufficient propaganda to 
make their experience known. Yaroslavsky 
therefore recommended that the sixth con- 
gress direct the executive committee of the 
Comintern to publish the necessary literature 
on this subject, particularly literature that 
will acquaint the communist parties with the 
experience of the bolsheviks in their revolu- 
tionary work among the armed forces and 
also literature dealing with the manner in 
which propaganda among the troops was 
carried on during the imperialist war. A 
whole series of pamphlets for the various 
countries must be published in order to make 
this work among the armed forces a very 
serious matter, for without it real prepara- 
tions for the fight against imperialist wars are 
impossible?* 

Throughout his speech, Yaroslavsky em- 
phasized the necessity for systematically or- 
ganized work within the armed forces. In 
particular, he singled out for comment the 
German communists for the recent organi- 
zational advances which they had made: 

Notwithstanding the fact that many com- 
munist parties are today in much better cir- 
cumstances than we were placed at the time, 
we have to admit that up till now only a few 
communist parties have established any kind 
of military organization similar to the one 
our party had in the period of the first revo- 
lution and particularly in the period of the 
second revolution. Our party certainly did 
not have an organization like the German 
Red Front Fighters. An organization of such 
dimensions and such possibilities of develop- 
ment has not existed hitherto and certainly 
could not be established in conditions of 
illegality 

“Nevertheless,” Yaroslavsky cautioned, 
“even the German communist party must 
seriously take up the question of organizing 
its work in the regular army.” = 

Ernst Schneller, the communist publisher, 
represented the Communist Party of Ger- 
many at the sixth world congress. In his re- 
marks to the congress, Schneller stated that 
the forces of reaction were attempting to pro- 
hibit the antimilitarist work of the German 
communists. These same forces, he said, were 
working against communist activity in the 
police and in the Reichswehr Schneller as- 
serted that it was much more difficult to 
carry on antimilitarist work in Germany than 
elsewhere. This was due, he explained, to the 
system by which the military forces in Ger- 
many were recruited. However, he continued, 
there absolutely exists a possibility of work- 
ing even in a mercenary arm like the German 
Reichswehr, although this work is very difi- 
cult, if there is the proper attitude towards 
the army as well as towards the militarized 
police forces—among the party generally and 
among the proletariat outside of the party’ 

The importance of developing organiza- 
tions which could be adapted to various sit- 
uations was also stressed by Schneller: “Com- 
rades, we must certainly take advantage of 
the different possibilities arising in connec- 
tion with war conflicts. We cannot rely en- 
tirely upon one particular situation, we must 
adopt our organizations to the different pos- 
sibilities. Schneller noted that in previous 
congresses, the “fraternization of the im- 
perialist armies with the Red Army in the 
shape of going over to the Red Army, was 
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represented as one of the most essential 
tasks. Let us work in this direction through- 
out our whole activity.” 1 Communist doc- 
trine stressed the importance of organization 
in carrying out both legal and illegal work 
against the armed forces. Schneller empha- 
sized that both forms of work were being 
combined in Germany in order to arouse the 
revolutionary initiative of the proletariat. 

At the sixth congress, the agitation and 
propaganda work,of the Communist Party 
and Young Comrftunist League of France in 
the French navy was deScribed as a “serious 
struggle” carried out on a “large scale.” 13t 
This work, it was prophesized, would prob- 
ably be the most important weapon of the 
Comintern for the disintegration of the 
armed forces when the “inevitable” war 
came According to Henri Barbé, the French 
communists based their antimilitarist policy 
not only on work for the disintegration of 
the armed forces but also on a special policy 
and tactics of disintegration of the vast cadre 
military force which was being developed by 
France.™ Their antimilitarist work carried 
on inside and outside of the French armed 
forces had been successful, he said, and basic 
amicales (i.e., organizations of sympathizers) 
had been created in both the army and 
navy.™ Barbé also stated that among the 
broad masses in France there existed no ac- 
tivity which was not based on general agita- 
tion and propaganda in combination with 
what he described as “the most difficult revo- 
lutionary work in the imperialist army and 
navy. He explained: 

“In this mass work our party has not con- 
tented itself with this general agitation 
against the military laws of French impe- 
rialism. The most important part of the work, 
which has given the best results, was the 
propaganda of our party in the army and in 
the navy. This struggle is based not only 
upon the general discontent of the soldiers 
and sailors, and it is not directed merely 


generally against the military laws, but also 


above all on a combination of partial de- 
mands of the soldiers and sailors with the 
slogans of our party in the stru gle against 
imperialist war.” 1 

In 1928, the communists organized 60 
demonstrations in the barracks and aboard 
ships of the French navy% The communists 
asserted that these demonstrations among 
the sailors were not the result of opportun- 
ism but represented carefully planned mani- 
festations carried out by the mixed com- 
missions of the party and league. 

One of the more important subjects dis- 
cussed at the sixth congress was the adop- 
tion of a new program for the Comintern. 
French communists were influential in se- 
curing a stronger formulation of the pass- 
age on antimilitarism than had appeared in 
the original draft of the proposed program. 
Stressing the fact that antimilitarism and 
antiwar work had been very much under- 
estimated by all of the communist parties, 
the French communists moved for a definite 
statement in the program recognizing that 
antimilitarist work implied not only a ques- 
tion of propaganda in the armed forces but 
also of revolutionary organizational activity 
as well! They also emphasized the concept 
that work against military organizations had 
to combine both political and economic de- 
mands.*#° 
The program of the Communist International 

Many authorities consider that the Pro- 
gram adopted by the Communist Interna- 
tional at its sixth world congress on Septem- 
ber 1, 1928, constitutes the preamble of the 
Mein Kampf of communism.“ However, there 
was little in the Program that had not been 
promulgated previously in the platform, 
theses and resolutions adopted by earlier con- 
gresses of the Comintern. What makes the 
Program important is its positive reafirma- 
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tion of the fundamental doctrine underlying 
communist strategy and tactics for the world 
proletarian revolution. Few documents of 
modern history have been so outspoken in 
espousing violence.” Certainly none has 
greater import for the world in which we live 
today, for the Program has not been super- 
seded and presumably still guides the inter- 
national communist movement in its quest 
for power. 

The fundamental thesis offered in the in- 
troduction to the Program of the Commu- 
nist International was that imperialism, the 
“epoch of moribund capitalism,” accentuated 
all the contradictions of capitalist society. 
This intensification of the struggle between 
capitalist states would “inevitably” give rise 
to international wars which in turn “inexora- 
bly” would lead to the world proletarian 
revolution.“ In the communist world gov- 
erned by “inevitably” and “inexorably,” 
revolutionary antimilitarism was still the 
primary motivating force of the historical 
imperative. 

The Program, in keeping with the prece- 
dent established in the original platform 
adopted by the first congress of the Comin- 
tern on March 4, 1919, was explicit on the 
point that the conquest of power required the 
disintegration of the organized military 
forces of the state: ; 

“The conquest of power by the proletariat 
is the violent overthrow of bourgeois power, 
the destruction of the capitalist state ap- 
paratus (bourgeois armies, police, bureau- 
cratic hierarchy, the judiciary, parllaments, 
etc.), and substituting in its place new 
organs of proletarian power, to serve primar- 
ily as instruments for the suppression of the 
exploiters.” 14 

The Program also described the new organ 
of proletarian power which was to replace 
the military pillar of the capitalist state: 

“The soviet state completely disarms the 
bourgeoisie and concentration all arms in 
the hands of the proletariat; it is the armed 
proletarian state. The armed forces under the 
soviet state are organized on a class basis, 
which corresponds to the general structure 
of the proletarian dictatorship, and guaran- 
tees the role of leadership to the industrial 
proletariat. This organization, while main- 
taining revolutionary discipline, insures to 
the warriors of the Red Army and Navy close 
and constant contacts with the masses of the 
toilers, participating in the administration of 
the country and in the work of building up 
socialism.” +4 

In the event of a revolutionary upsurge, the 
Program stated, all branches of the commu- 
nist party must concentrate their agitation 
and propaganda in support of a mass action. 
This mass action, it indicated, would begin 
with a combination of strikes and demon- 
strations, and would progressively pass 
through a stage of strikes and armed demon- 
strations into a condition of general strike 
and armed insurrection against the power of 
the state. Armed insurrection, the Program 
reiterated, was the supreme form of struggle, 
which must be conducted according to the 
rules of military science, it presupposes a 
plan of campaign, offensive fighting opera- 
tions and unbound devotion and heroism on 
the part of the proletariat. An absolute es- 
sential prerequisite for this form of action 
is the organization of the broad masses into 
militant units, which by their very form, 
embrace and set into action the largest pos- 
sible number of toilers (councils of workers’ 
deputies, soldiers’ councils, etc.) and intensi- 
fied revolutionary work in the army and the 
navy 

The fundamental task of antimilitarist 
strategy and tactics in relation to the colonial 
question were summarized in precise terms: 

The communist parties in imperialist coun- 
tries, while supporting the struggle preceding 
in the colonies, must carry on a campaign in 
their own respective countries for the with- 
drawal of imperialist troops, conduct propa- 
ganda in the army and navy in defense of the 
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oppressed countries fighting for their libera- 
tion, mobilize the masses to refuse to trans- 
port troops and munitions and, in connection 
with this, to organize strikes and other forms 
of mass protest." 

The importance of the struggle against im- 
perialist war, itself the subject of a separate 
resolution adopted at the sixth congress, was 
also re-emphasized in the Program: 

The Communist International must devote 
itself especially to the systematic preparation 
for the struggle against the danger of im- 
perialist wars. Ruthless exposure of social- 
chauvinism, of phrasemongering intended to 
camouflage the imperialist plans of the bour- 
geolsie; propaganda in favor of the principal 
slogans of Communist International; every- 
day organization work in connection with 
this, in the course of which legal methods 
must unfailingly be combined with illegal 
methods; organized work in the army and 
navy—such must be the activity of the com- 
munist parties in this connection. 

The Program also rededicated the Commu- 
nist International to the support of the 
revolutionary struggle in colonies, semi- 
colonies and “dependencies.” The “depend- 
encies” was a new one which the Comintern 
had coined to describe countries that were 
financially tied to imperialist countries, but 
which were politically separate entities. The 
example cited by the Program was Latin 
America“? 

The sixth world congress was the first party 
congress at which Latin American countries 
were widely represented. A new area of con- 
flict had been brought into the “orbit of 
influence” of the Comintern, At the congress, 
the Comintern declared that turning Latin 
America into a “reserve force of the pro- 
letarian revolution” was one of the most im- 
portant tasks facing the communists.” Com- 
munism has existed in Latin America almost 
since the founding of the Third Interna- 
tional. Communist parties and illegal com- 
munist groups began making an appearance 
there in 1920. However, the native commu- 
nist movement developed slowly, receiving 
but little support from the Comintern which 
apparently attached only minor significance 
to Latin America as a potential arena for 
proletarian revolution. Even Lenin, whom 
little escaped, seemingly ignored the area in 
his writings on the national question, while 
Stalin, the Comintern’s expert on national 
end colonial problems, 
remarks about Latin America during this 
early period. Moreover, although Spanish- 
speaking communists repeatedly complained 
of the Comintern’s failure to assist them in 
gaining theoretical knowledge of communism 
through literature printed in their own lan- 
guage, even the more important directives of 
the Comintern were not printed in Spanish 
until after 192825 

In its theses on the revolutionary move- 
ment in the colonies and semi-colonies, the 
sixth world congress further declared that 
American imperialism was transforming 
Latin America into “one of the most impor- 
tant junction points of the antagonisms of 
the whole imperialist colonial system.” 15% 
Latin America had become the “hinterland” 
of American imperialism, and it was here 
that the United States was most vulnerable, 
for “without a ‘quiet’ hinterland it is impos- 
sible for the imperialists to wage war:” 1 

The masses of the workers in Latin America 
at the present are in a general stage of unrest 
and demand an improvement in their eco- 
nomic conditions. Our task is to rouse these 
masses for a fight for the improvement of 
their economic conditions and also to get 
them interested in the war problem. By this 
we shall create concrete possibilities for re- 
sisting the imperialist war against the 
U.S.S.R 

Therefore, all communist parties were di- 
rected to participate actively in all revolu- 
tionary mass movements against imperialism, 
for, the theses predicted, Latin America was 
on the brink of a series of proletarian wars 
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and rebellions against American imperial- 
ism." Slogans for the coming battle against 
imperialism in Latin America were to em- 
phasize the following themes: confiscation of 
foreign enterprises; expropriation without 
compensation of the big plantations and 
ranches; repudiation of state debts; liquida- 
tion of imperialist controls; introduction of 
the eight hour day; the arming of the work- 
ers and peasants; the conversion of the army 
into a workers’ and peasants’ militia; and the 
establishment of Soviet power of the workers, 
peasants and soldiers in place of the class 
rule of the church. The fundamental prereq- 
uisite for the success of the whole revolu- 
tionary movement in Ltain America, the 
theses added, lay in the ideological and or- 
ganizational strengthening of the communist 
parties and in their connection with the 
toiling masses through the mass organiza- 
tions’ This meant an intensification of 
antimilitarist work in the armed forces of all 
the Latin American countries. “Our work in 
the army,” said Peluso, the spokesman for 
the special secretariat which had been es- 
tablished in April, 1925, to coordinate the 
activities of the Federation of Latin American 
Communist Parties, “must be carried on more 
intensively than before and directed along 
antiwar lines.” 17 

Responsibility for the direction of the anti- 
militarist pro was divided between the 
Caribbean and the South American bureaus, 
the two permanent organizations especially 
established by the Comintern to monitor all 
communist activities in Latin America. The 
Caribbean bureau exercised control over all 
countries of Central America, including the 
Panama Canal Zone and the islands of the 
Caribbean, while the rest of Latin America 
was under the cognizance of the South 
American bureau which had its headquarters 
in Buenos Aires. The Caribbean bureau re- 
cetyed active support for its work from the 
Communist Party of the United States in the 
form of funds and equipment. Although one 
of the tasks assigned to the Caribbean bureau 
was the development of strong communist 
parties in the Central American countries 
nearest the strategically important Panama 
Canal, subsequent events indicate that its 
primary effort was actually concentrated on 
the raising of the revolutionary standard in 
Cuba.** The prospect of a communist victory 
in Cuba was doubly attractive to the Com- 
intern. Victory there would have meant 
the establishment of a secure base for 
future operations of revolutionary activity 
throughout Spanish-speaking Caribbean 
America. It would also have been an impor- 
tant blow against the United States which 
held strategically important naval base 
rights at Guantanamo Bay. The South Amer- 
ican bureau of the Comintern was also active 
during this same period in an attempt to 
achieye a victory for communism in Latin 
America. Its activities were carried out on 
a somewhat broader scale than those of the 
Caribbean bureau, and reflected a more thor- 
ough organizational approach to the problem. 
Although it subsequently carried on anti- 
militarist work with minor successes among 
the armed forces of Brazil and Colombia, 
its primary effort was concentrated in Argen- 
tina and Chile where some preliminary 
ground work had already been carried out 
prior to the sixth congress. 

Blueprint for action 

Although the sixth congress has generally 
been published for its codification of the 
Program of the Communist International, its 
real significance derived from its adoption of 
revolutionary antimilitarism as a means for 
achieving the conquest of power by the pro- 
letarlat. How this was to be accomplished 
was detailed in the Comintern’s resolution 
on The Struggle Against Imperialist War and 
the Tasks of the Communists.™ 

The resolution provided the most author- 
itative and detailled statement of communist 
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war strategy and tactics ever promulgated 
by the Communist International. It was the 
communists’ blueprint for action during and 
preceding the revolutionary crisis. No other 
single document has played such an import- 
ant role in the formulation of the commu- 
nist antimilitarist program. 

The resolution followed Clausewitz's thesis 
that war is the continuation of the politics 
of certain classes by “other” means, Marxian 
analysis of war clarified the position of the 
revolutionary proletariat, in principle and in 
tactics, towards various types of wars. Three 
types of wars were defined: wars between im- 
perialist states, of which the world war of 
1914-1918 was a classic “example”; wars of 
imperialist counterrevolution against the 
proletarian revolution, or against countries 
in which socialism was being built, e.g., the 
wars of intervention against the Soviet Union 
after the October Revolution; and national 
revolutionary wars, especially of colonial 
countries against imperialism, e.g., the 
Chinese revolution. The proletariat should 
fight against the wars of the first type using 
defeatism and the slogan “transform im- 
perialist war into civil war.” This same posi- 
tion, in principle, was also to be taken on the 
second type. However, the proletariat should 
support and conduct the third type of war, 
the national revolutionary war. Although the 
proletariat championed the “abolition” of 
war, it could not be against every war. War 
was inseparable from capitalism, but the 
“abolition” of capitalism was impossible 
“without force, without armed uprising and 
proletarian wars against the bourgeosie.’’ 1: 

The communist struggle against imperialist 
war was inseparable from the proletarian 
struggle for the overthrow of the bourgeoisie. 
Although the communists accepted that im- 
perialist war was inevitable under the rule 
of the bourgeoisie, they were committed by 
the resolution to persist in their fight against 
it and in their attempt to prevent it. If un- 
able to prevent the outbreak of imperialist 
war, the communists were to work for its 
transformation into civil war. 

The resolution defined the first duty of the 
communist in his struggle against imperial- 
ist war before its outbreak as the waging of 
“a determined political and ideological fight 
against pacification.” It also outlined a num- 
ber of fundamental agitational and educa- 
tional tasks which were to be closely linked 
up with the revolutionary work of the com- 
munists among the masses, e.g., antimili- 
tarist activity and work in the army and 
navy. These included the consideration of 
labor activity in those industries which sup- 
ported the war effort; the linking of the 
imperialist war danger to agrarian and na- 
tional revolutionary movements; the con- 
duct of special antiwar work among the peas- 
ants who constituted the bulk of the armed 
forces in most countries; the conduct of 
work among the youth, especially among the 
working youth, and against their militariza- 
tion; the conduct of work among women in 
industry and among the wives of the work- 
ers. 

The resolution quoted Lenin's dictum that 
“the only possible way of continuing revolu- 
tionary work after the outbreak of war is 
the creation of an illegal organization,” but 
emphasized that an illegal organization was 
also necessary in the anti-war struggle before 
war broke out.“ Preparations for transfer 
to underground conditions were to be made 
before the need arose; otherwise it would 
be too late. The necessity for communists to 
link legal with illegal work, and to estab- 
lish illegal organizations before the outbreak 
of war had been emphasized by Bukharin in 
an address to the sixth congress: “It is neces- 
sary now to law the foundation of our under- 
ground organizations, particularly in the 
army and navy, etc. Otherwise, events will 
take us by surprise and because of lack of 
preparations we will suffer great losses," 154 
Bukharin warned that the question of ille- 
gal organizations, including the question of 
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legal and illegal connections in the army and 
navy, was an acute one: 

This task must be brought to the forefront 
of our attention and dealt with thoroughly. 
We cannot confine ourselves to generalities. 
We must work out concrete instructions for 
our daily practical work and these instruc- 
tions must be registered 2 

“You will understand why,” he concluded, 
“I cannot go into details, give advice and 
instructions here% 

The revolution emphasized five main points 
in the communist political program which 
governed propaganda and mass action work 
during imperialist wars. These were rejection 
of the catchword expression “national de- 
fense" used by the “petty bourgois” to justify 
imperialist war, work for the defeat of the 
home imperialist government, revolutionary 
defeatist work on an international scale in all 
belligerent countries, transformation of the 
imperialist war into a proletarian civil war, 
and the use of the slogan “proletarian revo- 
lution.” 1° In wars staged by the proletarian 
state against imperialism, the proletariat was 
to defend its socialist fatherland just as it 
defended its country in national revolution- 
ary wars; but in an imperialist war, it was to 
reject the expression of “national defense” 
because “the proletariat has no country until 
it has captured political power and has taken 
the means of production from the exploit- 
ers.” 63 

The transformation of the imperialist war 
into civil war required revolutionary mass 
action both in the rear and at the front. 
Mass action in the rear included demon- 
strations and partial strikes; and presup- 
posing the existence of a revolutionary crisis, 
it might involve transition to armed up- 
rising through the use of the supreme form 
of mass strike movement, the general strike. 
Mass action at the front required fraterniza- 
tion of the soldiers in the opposite lines of 
trenches which would inevitably lead to 
class differentiation in the armies, to cer- 
tain forms of soldiers’ and sailors’ strikes, 
and to armed conflicts between the officers 
and their men. The central slogan during 
an imperialist war was to be “proletarian 
revolution” because a “just” peace could 
not result from an imperialist war without 
the overthrow of the bourgeoisie and the 
seizure of power by the proletariat. It was 
for this same reason that the proletariat 
were to work for the defeat of the home 
imperialist government, and for the over- 
throw of the bourgeoisie in all belligerent 
countries." 

Systematic revolutionary work in the 
army was one of the most vital tasks in the 
struggle against imperialist war. But this 
work, the resolution pointed out, would be 
impossible if the workers refused to enter 
military service. Therefore, the communists 
were to fight against such “stupid” slogans 
as “boycott the war” and “strike against 
war,” combatting them with propaganda 
urging the necessity for carrying on per- 
sistent revolutionary work in the bourgeois 
forces. Communists were not to “boycott” 
bourgeois armies, but were to enter them 
for the purpose of taking control, for in 
the words of Engels, “mass militarization 
results in the disintegration of all armies 
from within” In countries where strong 
national revolutionary movements existed, 
the communists were to form guerrilla 
forces, and on the outbreak of war, raise the 
slogan of rebellion against imperialist war.” 

Proletarian uprising were to be studied 
by the masses for the important lessons they 
contained. These lessons defined the deter- 
mination, the conditions, and the prepara- 
tions requisite for rebellion. Rebellion pre- 
supposed the existence of a revolutionary 
situation, The government had to be in a 
state of crisis, e.g., as the result of a military 
defeat. In addition, the masses had to feel 
so oppressed that they were willing and 
ready to take part in revolutionary mass 
action for the armed overthrow of the gov- 
ernment, 
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Rebellion was primarily a political prob- 
lem. It required the leadership of a revolu- 
tionary party capable of subordinating its 
whole activity to the struggle. There had to 
be a “tried and tested” communist party pos- 
sessing decisive influence over the masses. 
But rebellion was not based solely on the 
communist party. It also had to be based 
upon the active participation of the working 
masses, particularly in the trade unions. The 
workers had to create special organizations 
for rebellion. They had to take part in the 
“persistent and intensified” work carried out 
for the purpose of “disintegrating” the 
armed forces of the bourgeois state, for the 
rebellion, from its onset was to be a struggle 
for the army. Finally there was to be no 
playing with rebellion. Once launched, the 
rebellion was to be vigorously prosecuted 
until the enemy had been destroyed. The 
revolutionary proletariat were to exert their 
main force against the main forces of the 
enemy from the very beginning. Any hesita- 
tion or lack of determination could only re- 
sult in their own utter defeat. The rebellion 
was also to be extended immediately over 
the widest possible area, but efforts should 
be made to insure “the superiority of the 
proletarian forces at the decisive moment at 
the decisive place.’ 

The communists were to advance a revolu- 
tionary military policy which served the in- 
terest of the international proletarian reyo- 
lution, but no hard and fast rules were to be 
laid down as to the position to be adopted in 
regard to all armies in general. The attitude 
towards the army was to be in accordance 
with the class and policy the particular army 
serves: “It is not the military system, or the 
form of organization of the army in any 
given state that matters so much as the 
political role that army plays.” ** In an im- 
perialist state, armies, regardless of what 
form their organization took, were consid- 
ered to be a constituent part of the bour- 
geois state apparatus, and were to be de- 
stroyed. 

Communists were to advance the slogan 
“Arm the proletariat.” At the same time, 
they were to advance and support those par- 
tial demands which stimulated the class 
struggle inside the armed forces and strength- 
ened the alliance between the servicemen 
and the masses. Among the partial demands 
which had to be supported were those relat- 
ing to the defense system: dissolution of 
mercenary forces, standing armies, police, 
fascist leagues and other special armed forces 
for repression of civil war; reduction of the 
length of the military service period; aboli- 
tion of compulsory residence in barracks; the 
right to form committees; the right of labor 
organizations to train their members in the 
use of arms; the introduction of the terri- 
torial military service system; and the right 
of a soldier in a volunteer, mercenary army 
to terminate his service whenever he de- 
sired. In addition, there were many demands 
associated with the legal rights and economic 
position of the soldiers and sailors which 
were also supported. These included in- 
creased pay, maintenance and family allow- 
ances; abolition of compulsory saluting and 
disciplinary punishments; the right to get 
married, to wear civilian clothes while off 
duty, to be absent from barracks, every day, 
to subscribe to newspapers, to organize in 
trade unions, to vote, and to attend political 
meetings; furloughs, and extra pay while on 
furlough. Special demands corresponding to 
the particular needs and interests of racial or 
national minorities in the armed forces, e.g., 
the use of native language in drilling instruc- 
tions, military service in the home district 
for colonal troops, etc., were also to be ad- 
vanced when appropriates 

The resolution stated that communist par- 
ties would be making a serious mistake if 
they regarded war questions “from the ab- 
stract, purely propagandist and agitational 
point of view,” and failed to devote sufficient 
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attention to their work in the army, for the 
army was the decisive factor in all wars.’ 
It also noted that only a few sections of 
the Comintern had taken the necessary or- 
ganizational measures for conducting sys- 
tematic antimilitarist work. In some coun- 
tries, it stated, no attempt had been made 
to establish an adequate organizational base 
among the masses of the soldiers, while work 
among the youth was conducted on too re- 
stricted a basis. Nowhere had systematic use 
been made of family influence upon the men 
serving in the armed forces. Work among 
seamen was particularly unsatisfactory: 
“The fact that work among sailors is not 
carried on with sufficient energy in imperi- 
alist countries shows that the role of the 
navy in a future war is underestimated.” 
In discussing the resolution, Comintern 
representatives emphasized the necessity for 
intensifying work in the navy, and directed 
that sailors’ programs be developed in all 
countries possessing naval forces. 

One of the last acts of the sixth world 
congress of the Comintern was to issue a 
manifesto addressed to the soldiers and 
sailors of “the capitalist armies and navies.” 
“The Communist International,” it stated: 

“Appeals to all toilers to arise in their own 
defense. Now at once, day for day, the ranks 
of the fighters must be set up, the masses 
of the toilers must be mobilized, loyal mes- 
sengers of the working class sent into the 
armies and the fleets of capitalism to pre- 
pare the soldiers and sailors to turn their 
guns, in the hour when imperialism calls 
upon them to slaughter each other, against 
the imperialists themselves, the best target 
during the imperialist war.” 1 
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FREEDOM OF RELIGION 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following: 

FREEDOM OF RELIGION 


“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; . . ."—First Amend- 
ment, The Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

“, .. itis no part of the business of gov- 
ernment to compose official prayers for any 
group of the American people to recite as a 
part of a religious program carried out by 
government.” —Justice Hugo Black, U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

Deak FRIEND: In 1976 our nation will be 
celebrating her 200th birthday. For all of the 
195 years since the founding of this country, 
freedom of religion has stood as an unchal- 
lenged birthright of every American. 

Now a serious challenge to this freedom 
has arisen. On November 8 the Congress will 
be asked to tamper with the fundamental 
freedoms in our Bill of Rights. I will oppose 
this effort. 

“Now a serious challenge to this freedom 
(of religion) has arisen.” 

The pretext for this unprecedented attack 
on religious freedom is the so-called “school 
prayer amendment.” Sponsors of the amend- 
ment claim that it would “restore” the right 
to pray in our public schools, If this were 
the case, I would support the amendment. 
I support voluntary school prayer. But I op- 
pose compulsory school prayer. 

The fact is that the right to pray in our 
schools does not need “restoration” be- 
cause it has never been taken away. As of to- 
day, any child may pray to his God at any 
time in any public school in the United 
States. This is as it should be. 

What is now prohibited, and what should 
remain prohibited, is for public officials to 
establish a state-sponsored prayer and ask 
teachers in tax-supported schools to lead 
your chidren in reciting that prayer. This is 
what the so-called “school prayer amend- 
ment” would do. 

I feel very deeply that the only real prayer 
is voluntary prayer. Whether it is in school, 
or anywhere else, the real prayer is the one 
that is offered freely, with conviction. When 
prayer is simply mouthed, at the teacher’s 
direction, it becomes nothing more than a 
pious duty which degrades religion in the 
eyes of the child, and is soon forgotten. 

“I support voluntary school prayer.” 

Even more important than the unfortu- 
nate effect of unmeant state-sponsored 
prayer on children is the extremely danger- 
ous precedent that would be set if Congress 
approves the first abridgment of our Bill of 
Rights in the nation’s history. To tamper 
with the First Amendment’s guarantee of 
Religious Freedom is Inevitably to call into 
question the inviolabliity of the entire Bill 
of Rights. If the First Amendment can be so 
lightly discarded, what about the Second, 
which we have counted on to protect our 
right to bear arms ...or the Fourth, which 
has always protected us from unreasonable 
search and seizure ... or the Seventh, which 
we had thought secured our right to trial by 
jury. 

These Amendments, which together make 
up the Bill of Rights, lie at the very heart 
of our democratic system. To gut one of them 
is to jeopardize them all. And to jeopardize 
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them all is to remove the thing which dis- 
tinguishes our great nation from the scores 
of hapless countries around the world where 
freedom is but a prayer in the minds of 
oppressed citizens. 

“When prayer is simply mouthed, at the 
teacher’s direction, it becomes nothing more 
than a pious duty ... and is soon forgotten.” 

I believe that the so-called “School 
Prayer Amendment” is one of the worst 
pieces of legislation to be proposed in Con- 
gress in my memory. I join with religious 
leaders and educators from South Dakota 
and across the nation in pledging to oppose 
it with all the energy at my command. I 
hope that you will add your voice to mine 
by sending me a note indicating your oppo- 
sition to any change in the First Amendment 
which has guaranteed our religious freedom 
for nearly 200 years. 

You have my thanks for your support. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES ABOUREZK. 

The following is a partial list of clergymen 
and educators who have stated their inde- 
pendent opposition to the so-called “school 
prayer amendment.” 

SOUTH DAKOTA RELIGIOUS LEADERS 

Rey. E. O. Gilbertson, District President, 
American Lutheran Churches. 

Bishop James Armstrong, Dakota Areas, 
The United Methodist Church. 

Bishop Harold J. Dimmerling, Rapid City 
Diocese of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Bishop Walter H. Jones, Episcopal District 
of South Dakota. 

Rey. Curtis P. Winkle, President, United 
Presbyterian Synod of South Dakota. 

Rev. Roger Fredrikson, Pastor, First Bap- 
tist Church of Sioux Falls. 

Reverend Ed Novak, First American Lu- 
thera:. Church of Sioux Falls. 

Dr. Ralph J. Hoffman, South Dakota Con- 
ference Superintendent, United Church of 
Christ. 

Reverend John J. McEneaney, St. Joseph's 
Cathedral. 

Rev. Wesley Hunter, Exec. Dir., South Da- 
kota Council of Churches. 


NATIONAL RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


Reverend Richard J. Niebanck, Lutheran 
Church of America. 

Mrs. Marcus Rohifs, Pres., American Bap- 
tist Convention. 

General Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns, The United Methodist Church. 

Executive Council of the Episcopal Church. 

National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. 

Joint Advisory Committee of the Syna- 
gogue Council of America and the National 
Jewish Community Relations Advisory Coun- 
cil, 

Dr. William P. Thompson, Stated Clerk, 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
SOUTH DAKOTA EDUCATORS 
Dean James Adams, School of Law, Univer- 

sity of South Dakota. 

Mr. Robert D. Williams, Educator, Rapid 
City. 

Mr. David Smith, Past Pres., SDEA, Educa- 
tor, Aberdeen. 


A SALUTE TO NIGERIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 
Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 


ber 1, and throughout this month, the 
Federal Republic of Nigeria is proudly 
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celebrating the ilth anniversary of its 
independence from British colonial rule. 
The Nigerian people have a great deal in 
which to take pride. Their Republic has 
shown great resilience and fortitude in 
its quest to build a nation from profound 
regional disparities in tradition, culture, 
and tribal experience. It is with great 
pleasure that I heartily congratulate the 
Federal Republic on the anniversary of 
her independence. I wish Nigeria and her 
wonderful people continued success in 
the preservation of that independence. 

Of the many African states, Nigeria is 
the one I know best. I had the pleasure 
of visiting there in March. I was im- 
pressed and delighted to see the tremen- 
dous progress which our Nigerian broth- 
ers have made in nation-building. My 
conversations with their great leaders 
gave me a new understanding of the 
realities which an African nation faces. 
It is sometimes caught between the devil 
and the deep blue sea of international 
politics. That the Nigerian ship of state 
still plies these waters is testimony to its 
strength and perseverance. 

Having achieved political independ- 
ence, Nigeria is now pursuing economic 
independence and long-term economic 
diversification. As one of the world’s top 
10 oil-producers, her bright economic fu- 
ture is greatly boosted by rapidly growing 
oil revenues. The low sulphur content 
and light gravity of Nigerian oil, as well 
as its proximity to European and Ameri- 
can oil markets make it a very desirable 
product. Nigeria’s economy is also as- 
sisted by her rank as the world’s sixth 
largest tin producer, the largest in Africa, 
and as the most important producer of 
colombite, supplying approximately 95 
percent of the world’s industrial require- 
ments. 

Nigeria’s foreign trade has risen 
steadily since 1945. The external trade 
balance has consistently registered a sur- 
plus. More recently, the export volume 
has increased, the value of merchandized 
exports has gone up, and the quantity of 
imported consumer goods has dimin- 
ished. These signs indicate that Ni- 
geria’s manufacturing industries are 
rapidly expanding. While it is true that 
industrial activity is still relatively small, 
it will provide the dynamism necessary to 
economic growth because of its potential 
impact on the character and quality of 
business expansion and labor skills. 

Independence has also brought growth 
to the field of higher education. Five 
new universities have been founded with 
a total enrollment of nearly 11,000 stu- 
dents since 1960. Scholarships for higher 
education are provided for the majority 
of university students. These new uni- 
versities are Ahmadu Bello University, 
the University of Ibadan, the University 
of Ife, the University of Lagos, and the 
University of Nigeria. 

Steadfastly, the Nigerian star con- 
tinues to rise, burning throughout Africa 
as a beacon of leadership and national- 
ism. Some in the world would see that 
star fade, just as others of ill-will would 
see the sun set on equal opportunity and 
justice for blacks and other minorities 
in America. Though the experience of 
black Americans and Nigerians is diverse, 
we nonetheless share a common African 
heritage. With our brothers, we share a 
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common struggle for freedom and jus- 
tice. We will pursue that struggle as peo- 
ple of two great but different nations. 
And we will persist until we achieve the 
political and economic emancipation of 
all our citizens from neocolonialist op- 
pression and racism. 

Africa's new nations have awakened 
black hopes everywhere. African-Ameri- 
cans in particular have been encouraged 
and inspired by Nigeria’s achievements 
in nation building. It is our sincere de- 
sire that Nigeria continue to remain 
strong and free. It is our firm wish that 
in the future the international political 
community would assure the rights of 
this nation to pursue its own course. 

Nigerian achievements have appropri- 
ately become a subject of study and 
emulation throughout the free world. 
Courage, dignity, perseverance, the ap- 
preciation of an indigenous culture— 
these have been the hallmarks of Nige- 
rian independence. We see through your 
example the potential for a better life 
for all men in a world of peace. I am cer- 
tain that my black colleagues in the Con- 
gress and your African-American friends 
and admirers everywhere share these 
sentiments. We salute you and wish you 
continued success. 


THE SLUM PREVENTION ACT OF 
1971 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, in my dis- 
trict, there is a neighborhood just a few 
miles south of Chicago’s Loop known as 
Woodlawn. Like most neighborhoods in 
modern urban America, Woodlawn has a 
set of statistics attached to it. The statis- 
tics about Woodlawn, compiled in a series 
of investigative reports on the commu- 
nity by the Chicago Daily News, are dra- 
matic and compelling. Since January 
1970, almost 400 buildings have been 
abandoned, burned, or demolished in 
Woodlawn. Last year alone, there were 
1,600 separate fires in the community. 
Six people died in those fires. In the 
last 4 years, 30,000 people have left 
Woodlavn—or been driven out by fires, 
fears, or frustration—and now, with the 
critical housing shortage in the coun- 
try, 2,000 living units stand empty in 
Woodlawn. Only 35,000 residents remain. 

All of this physical destruction and 
social devastation has happened in a 
relatively short period of time to one 
relatively small community—Woodlawn 
is just 1 square mile out of the whole 
city of Chicago. It is the final result of 
an unchecked cycle of urban decay that 
began in the mid-1950’s with overcrowd- 
ing. The process usually starts with an 
absentee landlord who has bought an 
apartment building to make a quick prof- 
it. He cuts maintenance costs and in- 
creases the number of apartment units 
to make money as quickly as possible. 
With tenant services and maintenance 
reduced, the building begins to deteri- 
orate, and it can decay from shoddy to 
uninhabitable in a short time. 
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Building codes are supposed to prevent 
this kind of negligence, but codes and 
most other regulations rarely work ac- 
cording to theory. By the time the code 
violations are caught, by the time the 
landlord or apartment owner is taken to 
housing court, the building is a sham- 
bles. Tenants begin moving out or stop 
paying their rent. By then, the land- 
lord cannot afford the necessary re- 
pairs, so he abandons the building. 


Mysteriously, some of the buildings catch 
fire. 


Two weeks ago, a number of public 
officials, community representatives, and 
residents joined me for a walk through 
Woodlawn. The senior Senator from 
Illinois, Senator Percy, and the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Housing and Urban 
Development, Mr. Floyd Hyde, were two 
of the people with me who saw the tragic 
evidence of what can happen to part of 
an American city in 1971. If anything, 
the newspaper’s statistics do not come 
close to conveying the devastation and 
the sense of despair that permeate 
Woodlawn. 

Mr. Speaker, the real tragedy is that 
Woodlawn is not unique. There are 
neighborhoods like it in every major city 
in this country, and it is incredible that 
we allowed it to happen. On every block, 
there is evidence that society and the 
government—tlocal, State and Federal— 
have failed the cities for the last 10 or 
15 years. In too many instances, govern- 
ment programs and policies not only have 
failed to prevent tragedies like Wood- 
lawn, they unwittingly have contributed 
to them. 

The most glaring example of Federal 
malfeasance is the manner in which the 
tax law has actually encouraged specu- 
lative investment by slumlords, granting 
substantial tax incentives to slumlords 
and encouraging them to purchase rental 
housing, reap the tax benefits of accel- 
erated depreciation, and then sell the 
property after permitting it to deterio- 
rate, taking capital loss benefits in the 
process. The result has been to discour- 
age long-term investment in housing, un- 
dercutting an important stabilizing in- 
fluence in the community. Even worse, 
if the owner completely milks the prop- 
erty and then abandons it, he gets a 
bonus under present law by getting a tax 
writeoff for his efforts. 

With the hope of discouraging this and 
ending the Federal Government’s com- 
plicity in the deterioration of urban 
housing, I have introduced legislation 
which would take the tax incentive out 
of slumlord speculation. I introduced 
similar legislation in 1969—in connec- 
tion with the Tax Reform Act—and 
again in 1970. Regrettably, the need for 
such tax reform is even greater now than 
it was in 1969 and 1970. 

The Slum Prevention Act which I have 
introduced today, and which will be in- 
troduced next week in the other body by 
Senator Percy, could become a major 
tool in the battle against slums in our 
large cities. The proposal would cost the 
taxpayers no money—umless they were 
slumowners—and might even bring in 
some revenue to the Treasury—a feature 
which may make it unique among those 
that seek to remedy our urban ills. The 
proposal is to withdraw tax depreciation 
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allowed under existing law from real 
property which fails to comply with the 
health and safety provisions of local 
housing and building codes. A comple- 
mentary provision would disallow a capi- 
tal loss writeoff for abandonment of 
property which is in violation of such 
codes at the time it is abandoned. These 
two provisions could put the Federal in- 
come tax laws on the side of slum pre- 
vention instead of on the side of slum 
promotion. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not allow a crim- 
inal depreciation on the gun he uses to 
break the law; to my mind there is no 
reason to allow depreciation to a slum 
landlord on his noncomplying slum prop- 
erty. The slumlord causes far more social 
harm than the common thief; but he 
has the law on his side when he files his 
income tax return. The owner of urban 
property which is in violation of local 
housing and building codes endangers 
the health and safety of not only the 
residents of that building, but of hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of residents 
in neighboring buildings. 

For this reason it seems to me that we 
can no longer afford to do without the 
powerful stimulus which depreciation 
withdrawal would provide to mainte- 
nance of urban property in compliance 
with local law. 

The need for an approach to real es- 
tate depreciation allowances such as I 
propose, Mr. Speaker, can no longer be 
seriously questioned. In speaking of a 
special report to the National Commis- 
sion on Urban Problems, of which he was 
chairman, former Senator Paul Douglas 
noted: 

Tax provisions not only provide little en- 
couragement for repair but actually may 
tend to discourage improvements by inves- 
tors. . . ..As the Federal income tax is now 
constituted, the profitable course for real 
estate investors is to take accelerated depre- 
ciation.after purchase, avoid repairs, and 
sell off their properties within a decade be- 
fore their tax shelter fades. Continuity of 
ownership and sound maintenance are in- 
hibited by opportunities for fast gains in 
this cycle of constant trading. 


The conclusion is buttressed by the 
statements of many noted experts in the 
field of Federal treatment of real estate 
taxation. As one expert, cited in the re- 
port to the Commission on Urban Prob- 
lems, put it: 

Uncle Sam is a principal cause of the phe- 
nomenon known as the slumlord . . . no 
matter how many violations have been lodged 
the slumlord may file his depreciation .. . 
even in an old-law tenement he may take it 
on an accelerated basis. 


Certainly no one would argue that the 
Federal tax structure is designed to en- 
courage speculation in slum property, but 
nevertheless that is its result. We must 
face up to the fact that the income tax 
laws are to a large extent responsible for 
the enormous profitability of speculation 
in substandard urban real estate. Thus, 
it is tax benefits which are already avail- 
able to owners of substandard urban 
property which make it so highly profit- 
able for them to continue to speculate— 


and to avoid maintaining their proper- 
ties in accordance with even the mini- 
mum health safety standards of local 
law. We must do something to put the 
tax laws on the side or urban residents 
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and city governments rather than on the 
side of the slumlords. 

This brings me to another important 
point about my proposal—it creates no 
special exemptions, gives no tax breaks, 
contributes to no tax shelter. Former 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Stanley Surrey often argued that it was 
not sound, as a matter of tax policy, to 
use the Federal income tax laws to ac- 
complish other social or humanitarian 
goals—however worthy they may be. 
Such practice, he felt, often resulted in 
dislocations and inequities in the tax 
laws which far surpassed in seriousness 
the original problems sought to be 
solved. But Mr. Surrey never argued, 
Mr. Speaker, that the tax laws should 
create social problems. That is, in fact, 
what has happened with the deprecia- 
tion allowances now available on sub- 
standard urban property. My bill would 
not create special tax categories to ac- 
complish slum prevention, but would 
deny to owners of slum property a tax 
break which would otherwise be theirs. 
When the Federal Government is bend- 
ing every resource to solve the problems 
of decaying cities, I think we can do no 
less. It is time to write tax laws which 
help prevent slums rather than help 
promote them. 

Some proposals have been made to 
withdraw only accelerated depreciation 
from urban property. The sponsors of 
such proposals say that this would slow 
down the turnover rate—a factor which 
contributes mightily to slum conditions. 
But this would still leave the Federal 
Government in the position of subsidiz- 
ing slum property owners. I maintain 
that we should withdraw all deprecia- 
tion allowances from property which 
does not meet the minimum health and 
safety requirements of local law. It has 
been said that such a rule would put a 
powerful weapon in the hands of local 
code enforcement authorities. I say this 
is a weapon they should have had years 
ago. It might have helped them enforce 
health and safety provisions of their 
codes which under present circumstances 
are frequently completely ignored. Un- 
der most local building codes, violators 
can even go to jail for their serious vio- 
lations. They ought not be able to take 
a depreciation allowance with them. 

Mr. Speaker, I should emphasize that 
I am not advancing the slum prevention 
act as a panacea which will solve all the 
problems of slum housing and substand- 
ard urban property. As Senator Douglas 
observed: 

Slum housing problems are too compiex 
to be resolved solely or primarily by income 
tax changes. 


The point is that my proposal can help 
arrest the growth of the slum cancer. At 
that moment of truth when a property 
owner can still opt for property mainte- 
nance rather than property milking, he 
ought to know that the risks of milking 
include loss of a meaningful tax deduc- 
tion. The decay of our inner city areas 
is the most pressing domestic problem 
facing this Nation. In my opinion we 
cannot affora not to effect this realine- 
ment of Federal tax law. It may well be 
the strongest possible action the Con- 
gress could take to show the cities that 
we do care, At the very least it will put 
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the tax laws where they should be, on 
the side of slum prevention instead of 
slum promotion. 
The analysis follows: 
ANALYSIS OF SLUM PREVENTION ACT 


Section 2 of the bill provides that “No 
deduction shall be allowed (for deprecia- 
tion) for a taxable year with respect to non- 
complying residential property if any part 
of the violation period for such property falls 
within the taxable year.” The bill then de- 
fines “noncomplying residual property” as 
any residential property which has been de- 
termined to be in violation of state or local 
laws relating to health or safety. 

Section 4 disallows any tax deduction for 
a capital loss “recognized upon the disposi- 
tion (whether by sale, abandonment or other- 
wise) during a violation period.” This would 
prevent recapture as a capital loss write-off 
of depreciation which was not taken before 
abandonment. 

Section 5 of the bill would deny a charitable 
deduction for gifts of property “donated” 
to state or local governments if the property 
was in violation of housing or building codes 
at the time of the transfer. 

The depreciation withdrawal provision ap- 
plies only to residential property, and only to 
residential property which is at least ten 
years old. This latter requirement was in- 
serted in order to exempt buildings which 
contained structural defects at the time they 
were built. It was felt that it would not be 
fair to hold a new owner responsible for 
these to the extent of forfeiting his deprecia- 
tion deduction, although of course he would 
be responsible for repairing them under most 
local building codes. By the time a building 
is ten years old, most of the original struc- 
tural defects will have been found and cor- 
rected. 

The type of code, the violation of which 
will result in loss of depreciation allowance, 
is not limited—building codes, housing codes, 
electrical codes, plumbing codes, etc., are all 
included. Only those provisions, however, 
which affect health and safety will count for 
purposes of the Act. The taxpayer's deter- 
mination that a violation for which he has 
been cited is not a “health and safety” viola- 
tion will, of course, be reviewed by the IRS 
and will have to be acceptable to it. Ulti- 
mately it is foreseeable that local code en- 
forcement authorities will probably begin 
to specify which provisions of their codes 
they feel affect health and safety. Thus it 
might happen that when a property owner 
receives notice of a violation from a local 
housing or building code enforcement 
agency, the notice would contain the state- 
ment “This violation affects health and 
safety within the meaning of the Internal 
Revenue Code.” Such a determination by 
the local enforcement authority should carry 
great weight with the IRS when auditing the 
taxpayer's return. 

If a property owner lost depreciation on 
one piece of property, he would not neces- 
sarily lose his depreciation on all other prop- 
erty owned in the same city, or even the 
same block. Other property, even if next 
door, which has regularly been reported as 
separate property for the purposes of the 
depreciation allowance would be considered 
separate property for the purposes of de- 
preciation withdrawal, 

Finally, in order to make the depreciation 
denial sanction meaningful, the Act would 
require an adjustment to the property’s 
“basis” as if all the depreciation otherwise 
allowable on the noncomplying property had 
been taken. Thus the basis of the noncom- 
plying property would be adjusted just as if 
all the allowable depreciation had been 
taken, even though it was not taken be- 
cause of the property’s noncompliance. This 
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safeguard is necessary in order to keep an 
owner whose property is perennially in non- 
compliance from gaining the advantage of 
depreciation by putting his property in com- 
pliance immediately before sale, and taking 
the unused depreciation in the form of a 
capital loss on sale. 


GOOD RELATIONSHIP IN 
OKLAHOMA 


HON. JOHN N. HAPPY CAMP 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
share with all of my colleagues an article 
written by Mrs. Phillys Hunter which 
appeared in the October 21 edition of 
the Oklahoma Hornet located in Wau- 
komis, Okla. 

Mrs. Hunter, a constituent of mine, in 
writing of a personal experience has 
brought home a point which I think each 
American should refiect on more often 
and that is the debt we owe each man in 
the service of our country. 

The article follows: 

ARTICLE BY Mrs. PHILLYS HUNTER 

It few low o'er the house, I heard the 
chop! chop! of its motor, I went on with my 
work, I'd heard it so often before! Then it 
returned, and this time it seemed to grow 
louder! I ceased with my labors and went to 
look out my front door! 

Close to our road, in the pasture, had 
landed a chopper! Its red light was flashing 
and the blades were rotating quite slow! 
There must have been some urgent warning 
in their helicopter! A green-suited man 


walked my way and soon I would know! 


He knocked on my door, and said, “Pardon 
me, Ma’am, we're in trouble! May I please 
use your phone to call in to Vance, my home 
base?” He relayed where he was to Head- 
quarters—help came on the double! Soon 
a second chopper had landed near the other 
ones place! 

They stayed for an hour until they had 
righted the trouble, Revved up the motor to 
see if again it would fiy! Put on their white 
helmets and seated themselves in the bub- 
ble—The blades whirled much faster and 
they shot up into the sky! 

I stood there and watched as the chopper 
grew fainter and smaller! It had almost re- 
turned to its base; I could see it no more. 
Since their lives had touched mine, I seemed 
& bit taller! I went back inside, my mood 
thoughtful as I closed the door! 

I pictured the same situation in another 
far setting, Where in green Asian jungles, 
they're fighting a terrible war! Where this 
is a daily occurence; let’s not be forgetting— 
to rescue those down in the jungle, is a job 
they’re trained for! 

For our lives and our very existence, to 
them we are thankful! The sound of their 
planes should remind us while they're up 
above. No nation on earth can invade us and 
we should be grateful to those who defend, 
even die for the country they love! 

When you meet these brave men on the 
highways, in homes of this nation, give them 
a salute and a smile; stop and visit a while. 
Some day your son may be there in the same 
situation! Far from his loved ones and some- 
one will give him a smile! 

This incident took place on Wednesday 
afternoon, on the 22nd shortly after 3:00. 
On Thursday, Sept. 30th, I received the fol- 
lowing letter from the Commander of Vance, 
Colonel Charles E. Woods: 
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Dear Mrs. Hunter: The hospitality and 
generosity you extended to the crew members 
when one of our helicopters was forced to 
land in your pasture is genuinely appreci- 
ated. 

It is the cooperation we receive from 
“Oklahomans” such as yourself that is the 
foundation of the friendship and compat- 
ibility between local citizens and the peo- 
ple at Vance Air Force Base, 

I have not seen a better relationship be- 
tween military installation and nearby com- 
munities than the one we enjoy here. This 
relationship is more than exemplified by your 
kind acceptance of an unavoidable situation. 
You have our most sincere “Thanks.” 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. Woops, 
Colonel, USAF, Commander, 


INDEPENDENCE FOR 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the anniversary of the declaration of 
independence for Czechoslovakia on Oct- 
ober 28, 1918, the first law passed by the 
Czechoslovak National Council. The 
council had been established somewhat 
earlier, with Tòmas Masaryk, Josef Dur- 
ich, and Eduard Benes, Czechs, as presi- 
dent, vice president, and general secre- 
tary, respectively. Gen. Milan Stefanik, 
a Slovak aviator who had fought for 
France during World War I, also served 
on the council. 

Prior to the declaration of independ- 
ence, Czechoslovakia had been part of 
the huge Austro-Hungarian empire. Its 
collapse began when it became obvious 
that the central powers were doomed to 
defeat as the first global conflict hastened 
toward its end. 

Austria fell during the night of Octo- 
ber 27 and 28 and several new countries 
came into being as the conglomeration 
of territories that had been ruled for 
centuries by the Habsburgs disintegrated. 
sees of the new nations was Czechoslova- 

ia. 

On October 30 a manifesto of the 
Slovak National Council declared that 
Slovakia would unite with the Czechs. 
Masaryk, Benes, and Stefanik pro- 
claimed the republic of Czechoslovakia 
the same day. 

From 1918 to 1935, Masaryk served as 
president and Benes as foreign minister 
of the infant republic, the latter becom- 
ing president in 1935. National socialism, 
a satanic force that had gained power in 
neighboring Germany 2 years earlier, 
soon took over Czechoslovakia, along 
with other nations that had emerged 
from the ashes of World War I. While 
allied success in the Second World War 
brought about the annihilation of na- 
zism, a brief interval of freedom ended 
with the communization of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The oppression and the monumental 
failure of the Soviet imposed Communist 
government was so great that a prag- 
matic group of Communists attempted 
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to readjust the economy and government 
structure of Czechoslovakia from with- 
in, recognizing that only by disposing of 
the dogmatic marxist structures and re- 
turning to a Western-oriented economy 
could they improve the living standards 
of the people. This limited attempt to in- 
stitute non-Communist reforms was un- 
acceptable to the Soviet Union, and on 
August 20, 1968, the Russians and the 
troops of the German, Polish, Hungarian, 
and Bulgarian puppet regimes forcibly 
occupied Czechoslovakia and reinstalled 
Moscow Communist loyalists in the gov- 
ernment and the Communist party in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Speaker, the spirit of Masaryk, 
Benes, Stefanik, and other lovers of lib- 
erty lives on in Czechoslovakia, even 
though the nation that they established 
has become one of the numerous colonies 
of the imperialists in Moscow. The forces 
that labor in the cause of human free- 
dom will not be denied forever. Let us 
hope and pray that on some October 28 
in the near future the people of Czecho- 
slovakia will be able to look, not back- 
ward to the nightfall that marked the 
destruction of their freedom by Godless 
communism, but forward to the inevi- 
table sunrise that will herald the return 
of freedom and independence to their 
country. 


PHASE II AND NEW YORK’S 
ECONOMY 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUS# OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I applaud 
the steps taken by President Nixon to 
curb inflation in our Nation and to set 
straight the balance between the Ameri- 
can economy and that of our trading 
partners abroad. At the same time, I am 
concerned that the special problems be- 
setting New York State might require 
special attention and solutions. I dealt 
with the economy of New York State and, 
particularly, of my 36th Congressional 
District, in a speech I presented earlier 
this month to a group of businessmen in 
Rochester, N.Y., and I insert the text of 
my remarks at this point: 

Text OF CONGRESSMAN HorTON’s REMARKS AT 
MEETING OF THE HELMSMEN’s CLUB, VALLE’S 
RESTAURANT, ROCHESTER N.Y., OCTOBER 8, 
1971 
With the hectic Washington schedule of 

Congress these days. I don’t get the chance 

often enough to speak to groups of business- 

men in the 36th District. The last time I 

made a formal address to business executives 

was in late August when I addressed a meet- 
ing of the Newark Chamber of Commerce in 

Wayne County. 

I spoke there about the history of the 
world economy since World War II, and about 
the President’s new economic policies which 
were announced on August 15th. 

Tonight, I would like to speak primarily 
about the industrial economy of the Roches- 
ter area and New York State, and to touch 
briefiy on the announcements that have 
been made so far about Phase II of the Nixon 
economic program. I said in my Newark 
speech that while the national economic pol- 
icies were directed at setting straight the 
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balance between the American economy and 
that of our trading partners abroad, we in 
New York State have a special, and more seri- 
ous problem. For we not only have difficulty 
competing with imported goods, which have 
had a devastating impact on local area in- 
dustries, we also are rapidly losing any com- 
petitive advantage over other states and re- 
gions of the United States. 

This week, I attended a meeting in Wash- 
ington which was called by representatives of 
the International Union of Electrical Work- 
ers, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the 
Optical Workers and other unions in the 
New York-New Jersey area whose member- 
ships are dwindling because competition 
from imports has drastically affected their 
employers’ ability to compete. 

The representative of the Electrical and 
Machine Workers made the point that type- 
writer plants in the northeast are either 
closing or laying off substantial portions of 
their work force due to foreign competition. 
This added another dimension to the already 
serious problems of those workers who have 
already taken the brunt of heavy import 
competition in the electronic and electrical 
industries. These, of course, include many 
product lines in your own company (Singer- 
Friden). 

The clothing workers and optical workers 

said they too were hard-hit by imports. 
Their common message was, and I quote: 
“We don’t want unemployment checks, and 
we don‘t want welfare checks, we want jobs.” 
And as they spoke, many thousands of their 
members who have lost jobs after decades 
of service to their employers could be 
counted among welfare and unemployment 
rolls. 
Rochester, of course, has been a major pro- 
ducer of clothing, optical goods, electrical 
and electronic products and others which 
are feeling this serious pinch from abroad. 
Names like Fashion Park, General Dynamics 
and others have already passed from the 
Rochester scene. Civic-minded investors are 
now engaged in trying to save 300 of the 
clothing jobs here that were almost lost when 
Timely Clothes nearly closed its doors sey- 
eral months ago. Beech-Nut, Mixing Equip- 
ment, Sage Electronics are closing plants 
here, with at least one of these, Sage, moving 
to the Carolinas. R. T. French just announced 
it would cease its production operations in 
Rochester and is building a new facility in 
Springfield, Missouri. The status of Hickok is 
still in question, although the firm’s new 
owner has already closed the company’s plant 
in Lyons in Wayne County. 

Since 1969 14 companies of major size have 
closed in the Greater Rochester area, At one 
point this year, we had a net loss of over 
17,000 manufacturing jobs in the Rochester 
area. As of August of this year, there were 
124,300 persons employed in manufactur- 
ing in our area, compared with 137,200 in 
August of 1969. Since the low point in No- 
vember, 1970, the area has regained only 
2,000 industrial jobs. 

While the Rochester area unemployment 
rate does not rank with those of San Diego, 
Seattle, Buffalo and other hard-hit cities, 
I feel that the long-term problem we face 
here is an extremely serious one. Rochester 
has a history of being almost immune to 
fluctuations in the national economy and 
national unemployment. In 1969, we boasted 
an unemployment rate of under 2%. And at 
that time, thousands of Rochester workers 
were earning substantial overtime pay, and 
many had more than one job. Thus, in effect, 
the increase in our unemployment rate to 
close to 5% means a tripling in the unem- 
ployment picture in our area. 

The problem here is that the kind of un- 
employment we have experienced is not the 
kind which will easily bounce back when 
the national economy heats up again. Lay- 
offs will, hopefully, be called back to work, 
but those who lost their Jobs due to plant 
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closings must depend on attracting new 
firms to Rochester, and on the expansion in 
Rochester of existing firms. This, then, is the 
serious question. 

Even if the new Nixon policies are suc- 
cessful in improving the competitive posi- 
tion of American industry in world-trade— 
and I firmly believe we will be successful— 
will conditions in New York State and in 
the Rochester area be such that we can ex- 
pect to share in the benefits of this new in- 
ternational economic balance? Or will U.S. 
industries, including some that are now lo- 
cated here, be drawn to the south, the mid- 
west and the far-western region of our coun- 
try? 

You gentlemen can perhaps answer this 
question better than I can. As businessmen, 
you know what objective and subjective 
factors other business executives will weigh 
in making decisions about the location and 
expansion of facilities. If the criteria of 
low-tax rates and lower wage rates are given 
substantial weight in these decisions, then 
we in New York, and in other northeastern 
industrial States, may be in for a long, long 
economic winter. 

Let us, for a few moments, examine the 
economic, social and political conditions in 
New York which must be understood before 
we can tackle this problem. New York has a 
history of tremendous industrial success. 
As a State we have given birth to some of 
the great industrial giants of America: Ko- 
dak, Xerox, General Electric, IBM, General 
Foods, and countless other giants have made 
our State their major home. The State has 
a long history of inventiveness, of produc- 
tivity and of overall prosperity. Just as 
America today has become a victim of the 
fact that she fed and nursed, for 25 years, 
the war-torn and underdeveloped countries 
of the world since World War II, countries 
like Japan, Germany, Italy and France 
which have now become serious and ma- 
jor industrial competitors, so has New York 
become the victim of national policies since 
the Great Depression, which have been de- 
signed to encourage industrial development, 
education, transportation and prosperity in 
the States of our own country which, com- 
pared to New York, were poorer States. 

While we from New York have been striv- 
ing to bring national policies around to the 
fact that States like our own are now in 
need of help, and have been striving to 
bring back to our own State a fairer share 
of the Federal tax dollars we send to Wash- 
ington, Many Federal programs are still tied 
to formulas which distribute the tax dollars 
of New York and other wealthy States, to 
areas of the country that are still catching 
up with us. 

As you know, there are other side-effects 
of this problem that are more serious than 
the mere destination of federal tax dollars. 
Because we have been a prosperous State, 
and a State with a social conscience, con- 
cerned about good education and about help 
for the poor, tens of thousands of poor fami- 
lies from the south and from Puerto Rico 
have flocked here to take advantage of bet- 
ter job opportunities, higher wages and 
more humane welfare and social policies. 
Prosperity and high-productivity have also 
brought New Yorkers a higher standard of 
living, and with it, a higher cost of living— 
thus feeding demands for wage rates that 
will enable New York workers to keep up 
with these costs. 

The fact that New Yorkers are better ed- 
ucated, and are living at a higher standard, 
together with the migration of poor and 
unskilled persons to our borders has meant 
that the demand for services from our State 
and local governments has also run very 
high, compared eyen with neighboring 
States. Thus, wages rise, taxes rise, govern- 
ment services increase, and the demand for 
more of everything gets even greater. 
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We in New York have our own spiral of 
inflation, and it is a very serious one which 
may not be licked at the same time that na- 
tional inflation is licked. This inflation is 
making it very attractive for companies 
whose profits are down because of the eco- 
nomic slowdown, of whose profits have com- 
pletely evaporated. To consider relocation 
to areas of our country which have not yet 
caught up with the living standards, the 
wages and the taxes of New York State. 

This situation sounds pretty bleak, but 
there is one added factor which, in the short- 
run, makes it even bleaker than it sounds. 
In a State like New York, a recession places 
extremely heavy demands on State and local 
government. When formerly productive 
workers are on unemployment and welfare 
rolls, the cost of those porgrams is added on 
to the already high costs of state and local 
government. In the welfare program par- 
ticularly, the burden on state and county 
governments is unbearable. For Monroe 
County alone this year, the welfare budget 
is expected to equal or exceed $100,000,000— 
and the county government pays only 25% 
of overall welfare costs, with 25% coming 
from the state and 50% coming from the 
federal government. 

During a recession, when companies profits 
are down and when they are likely to be 
looking around for better and more eco- 
nomical facilities and locations, the last 
thing that will persuade them to stay in New 
York State is higher tax rates. But, under 
our State constitution, the Governor really 
has no alternative. At least his options are 
sọ limited as to make higher taxes inevitable. 
This is because the State Constitution re- 
quires, absolutely requires that each year's 
state budget be in balance. Thus, during a 
year when tax receipts are down, because 
of lower profits and higher unemployment 
in the state, the demand for tax dollars sky- 
rockets because of the costs of added welfare, 
unemployment, medical assistance and man- 
power training programs brought on by the 
slower economy. 

Since the Depression on America, the 
principle has been well established that when 
the economy slows so that the private sector 
cannot provide adequate income to large 
numbers of people, this burden is temporar- 
ily shifted to the public sector—to govern- 
ment and to tax dollars. With this added 
burden, even a state government which cuts 
non-essential expenses to the bone—can 
hardly avoid an increase in tax rates, or 
levying of new taxes and revenue sources— 
on order to keep up with added demands 
for tax dollars, and to meet the constitu- 
tional requirement of a balanced budget. Of 
course, once backed into this corner, and 
once taxes are increased, the state, almost 
without alternatives, has made the economic 
and business climate and the prospect for 
attracting more companies and more jobs 
even worse. 

I say there must be a better way to finance 
state government—not only in New York 
but elsewhere. In the Federal government, 
as you know, economists have long urged 
and have succeeded in getting Presidents, 
Senators and Congressmen to realize that 
government stimulation is needed for pe- 
riods of sagging economy. 

President Nixon, after his first year in 
office in which he sought a balanced Federal 
budget, announced last January that he 
would adopt the concept of a full-employ- 
ment budget. During recession periods, this 
means that the Treasury will borrow enough 
money to bring Federal receipts up to the 
level they would reach if we had a full em- 
ployment situation. By another name, this is 
deficit spending. Hard as this may be to 
swallow, deficit spending during periods 
when the private sector is unable to 
carry the full weight of supporting our 
population is a virtual necessity in today’s 
complex economy. Of course, during periods 
of prosperity, deficit spending can be devas- 
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tating in its inflationary effects, as was 
shown during the hardest years of the Viet- 
nam War in the late 1960's, 

My point is this. If state governments and, 
in some cases, county governments are 
forced to pick up some of the burden of wel- 
fare and other programs during a recession, 
why should they be forced to adopt policies 
that will make the recession conditions in 
their area even worse. Why should they be 
forced, while marching to the tune of bal- 
anced budgets, to raise taxes at the very time 
when people and businesses are least able 
and least willing to pay them—when, in fact, 
higher taxes for the short run will drive out 
jobs and job opportunities in the long run? 

There are other ways of solving this prob- 
lem. I have thought of three which should 
be considered. 

First, and this has already been proposed, 
is the short-run solution of federal revenue- 
sharing. The Federal government has more 
and better revenue sources than states and 
localities. The only problem with revenue- 
sharing as a overall solution to this problem 
is that it will provide the states with more 
money in prosperous years than in recession 
years. The other problem with revenue shar- 
ing is that despite very strong support from 
the Administration, by state and local gov- 
ernment leaders, by myself and hundreds of 
other Congressmen and Senators, it has yet 
to be reported out of Committee to the House 
of Representatives. It looks like the delay in 
passing revenue sharing will stretch well 
into next year, so that immediate help for 
near-bankrupt states and localities seems 
very dim from this source. 

Second, is a solution which only the states 
themselves can accomplish. That is to re- 
move prohibitions on deficit spending from 
State Constitutions so that in lean years the 
states will be able to assist themselves with- 
out raising taxes at the worst possible time. 
Funds borrowed during lean years should of 
course be paid back to the maximum possi- 
ble extent during years of higher tax rey- 
enues. As it stands now, the only way New 
York State can borrow major amounts of 
money is to go to a voter referendum. I 
commend Governor Rockefeller on the fact 
that he has been able to convert major 
transportation and anti-pollution programs 
to bond-financed programs, This is the only 
way the State can continue to afford prog- 
ress and leadership in these important 
areas without launching into even higher 
and more unbearable increases in state 
taxes. While taxes must eventually pay back 
the bonds, the burden is spread far more 
evenly and equitably over a period of sev- 
eral years under these bonding programs— 
particularly during recession years. 

Third is a proposal for what I would cali 
an Intergovernmental Reserve Bank, estab- 
lished by the Federal Government. This bank 
could receive support from Federal appro- 
priations, and from state governments them- 
selves during prosperous years, and could be 
a source of emergency slow-linterest loan 
funds to state and local governments dur- 
ing lean years. This would be a kind of reve- 
nue sharing which could have tremendous 
impact on state and local budget problems 
when additional funds are needed most, and 
it could, if established on a large enougn 
seale, eliminate most of the need for in- 
creases caused by increased demands for gov- 
ernment services which are related to slow- 
downs in the economy. It may not. of course, 
eliminate increases in certain tax rates due 
to inflation. 

As a Federal legislator, I support a program 
of revenue sharing even larger than sought 
by the President. I also support the longer- 
term solution of an Intergovernmental Re- 
serve Bank. I leave it to state officiais and 
to state voters to determine whether or not 
they want to permit state government bor- 
rowing as an alternative to tax increases 
in years when they are most unbearable and 
destructive, for this decision is not strictly 
within my purview as a Congressmen. 
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We must take a serious look at the longer 
term implications of our economic situation 
here in New York State. We must move now 
to make the climate here, for industry, to 
the extent that government can influence 
this climate, a healthy and an attractive one. 

The march of manufacturing firms out of 
this state has already gone too far, and 
Rochester, Monroe County and New York 
State are already suffering from this exodus. 
At the beginning of my talk, I said that the 
real and serious question we must face is 
whether our state will be in any position to 
benefit from the rebalancing of the inter- 
national economy that the President is seek- 
ing to bring about through his new economic 
program. Right now, the answer to that 
question is a doubtful one for New York 
State. Businessmen, workers and government 
leaders have much to lose, and much to gain, 
depending on how this question is answered 
in the long run, 

As we enter Phase II of the President's 
program, it is none too early to examine 
these questions, and to begin to make some 
hard decisions concerning them. Having re- 
viewed what has been announced so far 
about Phase II, I think it will be marked by 
public participation in decision-making, and 
by fairness, I welcome this. The price, wage 
and other commissions and councils the 
President is setting up provide the necessary 
opportunity for an ongoing input from dif- 
ferent sectors of the economy and the public 
as to what future economic policies should 
be. It is my hope that all of the inequities 
that are inevitable in a wage price freeze 
can be smoothed out and elin inated in the 
coming perlod of wage-price restraints, since 
the very definition of restraint allows for 
more flexibility than a freeze. I hope partic- 
ularly that small businessmen, labor and the 
consumers as well as large firms will be given 
a fair voice in the decisions that will be made 
during Phase II. I think the President has 
been responsive to his critics, and that the 
structure of Phase II is s hat he deserves 
support from every sector of the economy and 
the political spectrum. 

I, for one, will try to see to it that there is 
at least some attention directed, during 
Phase II, to the problems I have spoken of 
here tonight. For in the long run, while it 
is the job of the President and Congress to 
worry about the National economy and the 
National picture. No policy can be called 
successful if it does not foster economic im- 
provement in the north as well as the south, 
and in New York as well as the rest of the 
country. In addition to policies that will 
control the rate of inflation, and permit 
fairer competition with countries abroad, the 
federal government must be concerned that 
the slow process of evening out the levels of 
prosperity among the states does not deal a 
devastating blow to states like New York, 
which have a history of industrial produc- 
tivity, and which have become the victims of 
their own prosperity and success. 

The problems we face economically are so 
serious that government alone cannot solve 
them. However, these are problems which 
cannot be solved without the help of 
government. 

This is the message I wanted to leave with 
you tonight, and this is the message I am 
bringing to Administration and Congressional 
policymakers in Washington. I hope I can 
count on your support and your own efforts 
to breathe new life into the economy of the 
Rochester area and of New York State. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Speaker, I pledge to do all I can 
to make sure that attention is directed 
to the problems detailed in the foregoing 
speech, for no economic policy can be 
termed successful if it does not deal with 
economic problems in all areas of the 
country. I hope that my colleagues in 
Congress will join me in this effort. 
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COMMANDER IN CHIEF JOSEPH L. 
VICITES APPROVES VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS PRIORITY LEGIS- 
LATIVE PROGRAM FOR 1971-72 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
last month the National Legislative 
Committee of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States met here in 
Washington. This key committee of the 
1,700,000 member veterans organization 
drew veteran leaders from throughout 
the Nation to review scores of resolutions 
approved by delegates to the Dallas, Tex., 
national convention last August. It was 
during the convention that the more 
than 12,000 delegates elected Joseph L. 
Vicites of Uniontown, Pa., as their na- 
tional commander in chief. 

This young, energetic VFW leader, 
known to his friends and comrades as 
“GI, Joe,” has a long and enviable 
record of service to our country, his 
community, and to those who have taken 
up arms in our defense. In his accept- 
ance speech at Dallas, the newly elected 
VFW commander in chief said veter- 
ans benefits will be the battle cry of his 
organization during the coming year. 
Surely, this is a crusade worthy of the 
VFW’s ever-increasing membership. 
There can be little doubt in anyone’s 
mind that the now vibrant VFW will 
be an even better organization under his 
dynamic leadership during the coming 
year. 

The main purpose of the meeting of 
the national legislative committee was 
to recommend a priority legislative pro- 
gram for this year. The distinguished 
committee members during the 2-day 
session greeted such notables as Donald 
E. Johnson, Veterans Administrator; 
Dr. Mare J. Musser, VA Chief Medical 
Director; Ralph T. Casteel, VA Execu- 
tive Assistant; Olney B. Owen, VA Chief 
Benefits Director; John J. Corcoran, VA 
General Counsel; Gus Wallace, VA con- 
fidential assistant; Oliver E. Meadows, 
staff director of the House Veterans Af- 
fairs Committee, and Frank J. Brizzi, 
staff director of the Senate Committee 
on Veterans Affairs. 

Members of the VFW National Legis- 
lative Committee are all prominent 
Americans from various parts of the 
country. They include: James E. Van 
Zandt, chairman; Ted C. Connell, Rob- 
ert E. Hansen, Charles C. Ralls, Heyman 
Rothbart, vice chairmen; Ray R. Allen, 
Vern Anderson, William P. Beane, Rob- 
ert J. Bowers, Ray H. Brannaman, Mark 
D. Buchheit, Dr. John C. Cavender, Cleo 
G. Clayton, Jr., Jerry Cooper, Arthur J. 
Fellwock, Ernest D. Ferguson, Leonard 
E. Friedlander, Morton Fromm, Edgar 
L. George, Frank G. Hahn, Olen E. 
Holmes, Joseph Kovac, W. Leroy Mad- 
dox, John W. Mahan, Allen J. Martin, 
Telfair J. Mashburn, Franklin W. Mor- 
ton, Jr., Timothy J. Murphy, John Red- 
ick, Richard E. Ress, Frank H. Rice, 
Richard L. Roudebush, Robert Secrest, 
Jay Stewart, Ernest Stratychuk, Gene 
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Walker, Joseph R. Walsh, E. Spencer 
Walton, Charles A. Whiteacre, and Joe 
T. Wood, members. 

The leadership and support of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars has been cru- 
cial in helping to obtain congressional 
approval of a large number of veterans 
measures, and especially additional 
funds and personnel for VA hospitals. 

Mr. Speaker, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars priority legislative program for 
1971-72 recommended by its national 
legislative committee and approved by 
Commander in Chief Vicites include a 
representative list of the concerns and 
goals of this great organization, as ap- 
proved by the delegates to its recently 
concluded national convention in Dal- 
las, Tex., and I commend my col- 
leagues’ attention to this program. 

The VFW legislation program follows: 

VFW PRIORITY LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 

1971-1972 


TO INSURE BEST HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL CARE 


A. No reduction in average daily patient 
load in VA hospitals. 

B. Eliminate pauper’s oath requirement 
fer admission to a VA hospital. 

C. Immediate full resumption of long- 
range construction and modernization pro- 
gram to keep VA hospitals second to none. 

D. Drug treatment and medical and em- 
ployment rehabilitation by VA for all drug 
dependent veterans. 


TO PREVENT VA HOSPITALS FROM BECOMING 
SECOND RATE OR BEING CLOSED 

A. Oppose any merging of VA hospitals or 
facilities in proposed National Health In- 
surance Plan, 

B. Operate Congressionally authorized 
125,000 hospital beds, 

C. Repeal existing law which requires the 
Veterans Administration to gain prior ap- 
proval of the Office of Management and 
Budget before proceeding with any VA hos- 
pital or construction project. 

D. Support legislation to provide that the 
establishment of new VA hospitals and medi- 
cal facilities or substantial renovation, alter- 
ation or modernization of VA medical facili- 
ties may proceed when approved by House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs. 


FOR DIGNITY AND SECURITY OF WORLD WAR I AND 
OLDER VETERANS 


A. Minimum pension payment of at least 
$125 a month for a veteran alone and $150 
a month for a married World War I veteran. 

B Both hospital and outpatient medical 
care for all medical needs of veterans 70 or 
older. 

C, Presumption that older veterans are 
service connected for entitlement to drugs 
and medicines by VA. 

D. Greatly expanded hometown nursing 
care for older veterans to prevent separa- 
tion from their families and loved ones. 


REVISIONS OF PENSION AND COMPENSATION 
PROGRAMS 

A. Increased pension rates and income 
limitations to assure no veteran suffers loss 
of VA pension because of social security and 
equivalent increases in retirement income. 

B. Cost of living increases for the millions 
of veterans and their families who receive 
disability compensation, pension and de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation pay- 
ments from the Veterans Administration. 

C. Dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion payments to widows of veterans who 
were 100% service connected disabled at the 
time of their death. 

D. Continue the statutory award for veter- 
ans suffering from arrested tuberculosis. 

E. Disregard income of wife in determin- 
ing VA pension entitlement and adequate 
pensions for widows of veterans. 
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EXPANDED GI EDUCATION AND TRAINING BILL 


A. Increased GI Bill assistance to include 
the cost of books, tuition, and fees. 

B. More funds for stepping up on-the-job 
training for the hundreds of thousands of 
unemployed veterans who do not want to go 
to college or desire institutional training. 

C. Cost of living increase in GI Bill train- 
ing rates. 

D. Advance educational payment and in- 
crease entitlement to 48 months. 


MORE MEANINGFUL ASSISTANCE FOR 
RETURNING VIETNAM VETERANS 


A. Expanded contact and outreach pro- 
gram to insure that every Vietnam veteran 
knows of his veterans rights and benefits. 

B. Complete support of a cash program to 
provide jobs for the hundreds of thousands 
of unemployed veterans. 

C. More job training programs with extra 
emphasis on veterans with no civilian em- 
ployment sKills or experience. 

D. Establish low cost life insurance pro- 
gram for Vietnam veterans similar to NSLI 
program for World War II and Korean 
veterans, 

JOBS AND JOB SECURITY 

A. Total support of President Nixon's Jobs 
for Veterans program and related programs 
which carry out the President’s six-point pro- 
gram to obtain employment for veterans. 

B. Urging the Department of Labor to pro- 
vide preference for veterans in all employ- 
ment programs, especially yeterans without 
employment skills or job experience. 

C. Adequate staff and funds for Veterans 
Employment Service of the Department of 
Labor. 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES AND BURIAL ALLOWANCES 


A. Transfer jurisdiction of national ceme- 
teries to the Veterans Administration. 

B. Increase veterans burial allowance to at 
least $750. 

C. Oppose annual recommendation of Of- 
fice of Management and Budget to eliminate 
veterans burial allowance where veterans are 
also entitled to lump sum social security 
death benefits. 


VETERANS PREFERENCE FOR VETERANS EMPLOYED 
BY ALL GOVERNMENT AGENCIES AND U.S. POSTAL 
SERVICE 


A. Preserve and continue Veterans. Prefer- 
ence for all veterans employed by the Federal 
Government. 

B. Call upon the U.S. Postal Service to pro- 
vide Veterans Preference to all veterans in the 
Postal Service, as provided in the Postal Re- 
form Act of 1970. 


FOR IMPROVED PROGRAMS FOR MILITARY RETIREES 
AND THEIR FAMILIES 


A. Eliminate present requirement that a 
military retiree must forfeit VA compensation 
payment to which he may be entitled if his 
military retired pay is a greater amount. 

B. Support legislation to provide equitable 
survivor benefits for the military retiree who 
dies after he has retired from military serv- 
ice. 

Restore Veterans Day to November 11. 


WALTER TROHAN SETS RECORD 
STRAIGHT ON GREECE 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
Trohan, one of America’s most highly re- 
spected journalists and dean of the 
Washington press corps, has written an 
excellent article about his presonal ob- 
servations in Greece which I recom- 
mend to my colleagues. 
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Mr. Trohan properly points out some 
of the pseudoliberal press maintains a 
double standard in reporting about 
Greece. He also puts into proper perspec- 
tive the true situation in Greece. 

I am pleased to read Mr. Trohan’s ex- 
cellent article because Greece is Amer- 
ica’s most trusted and reliable ally in 
NATO. 

It is my hope Mr. Trohan’s observation 
will convince our colleagues of the im- 
portance of this brave nation and slow 
down those who are determined to drive 
Greece out of NATO. 

Mr. Trohan’s article follows: 

GREECE GIVEN UNDESERVED IMAGE 
(By Walter Trohan) 


ATHENS.—‘“Police state” is a horrid and 
even a frightening phrase in America. It con- 
jures up visions of concentration camps, salt 
mines, wholesale arrests, and police brutality. 

Yet things are seldom what they seem to 
be and quite often aren't what they are said 
to be. So it is with the military regime in 
Greece. 

The morning after the arrival of Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew on his good will mission to 
Greece, the Athens News, one of the city’s 
two English language newspapers, carried a 
headline which read; “Noticeable Lack of the 
Comman Man, Bombs, Recruited School Chil- 
dren Greet Agnew.” The paper was not closed 
down. In fact, there was no government ac- 
tion whatsoever, altho the story was obvi- 
ously out of focus, if not downright untrue. 

For example, the story itself didn’t men- 
tion school children altho the headline did. 
School children were given the day off and 
urged to do what they obviously wanted to 
do: take a look at a son of Hellas who made 
it big in America. But school children had 
been given the same sort of holiday to greet 
President Eisenhower, the late French leader 
Charles de Gaulle and even the Yugoslav 
Marxist leader Marshal Tito without any 
mention of recruitment in the newspapers. 

Two mysterious explosions damaged two 
American cars near the airport, before the 
Vice President’s arrival, but there was no 
evidence that these incidents had any con- 
nection with the Agnew visit. Finally, crowd 
pictures showed many common men and 
women along the parade route, altho some 
of the reporters dismissed the throngs as 
“sparse” or “thousands” when the number 
was clearly in the hundreds of thousands. 

Another Athens English newspaper re- 
ported that unusual protective precautions 
were taken because police feared an outbreak. 
Yet Byron Stamapopoulos, undersecretary of 
information for the prime minister, assured 
this commentator that the protection was no 
more extensive than that used during other 
visits of important persons, 

At the Athens Hilton, where the Vice Pres- 
ident was lodged, a group of young people 
passed many police on their way into the 
hotel to present a petition against the re- 
gime of the colonels, They were stopped on 
their way to the Agnew suite by a Greek po- 
liceman, who asked what they wanted. 

They explained they wanted to deliver a 
protest. He said they would not be permitted 
to deliver any message, even one of support, 
and they left satisfied. The policeman didn’t 
even take their names, explaining he didn’t 
want to spoil their Sunday. 

Yet many American writers indicate that 
life here is one long spasm of fear of brutality 
and arrest. Many of the same writers have 
long been saying the same thing about Spain, 
but curiously enough they say nothing about 
Russia, where such an effort of protest would 
have brought prompt imprisonment. 

In Iran a wire service reporter solemnly 
swore he knew from actual experience that 
one of his service’s men was and 
thrown into jail because he described the 
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Agnew visit to the country’s 2,500th anni- 
versary as a journey into Arabian nights in- 
stead of Persian nights, He refused to accept 
evidence that this same commentator used 
the same phrase the same night [because 
Arabain nights is the more familiar figure] 
without the slightest reproof. 

Evidently the police state you don't like is 
a menace to all mankind while the police 
state that actually exists and operates in 
terror is to be accepted if you are a pseudo- 
liberal. 


TITO 
HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, we have 
the distinct dishonor of having Josip Broz 
Tito visiting our Nation this week. To 
attempt to offset the disinformation 
which is being circulated in some quar- 
ters to the effect that Mr. Tito is some 
type of outstanding world statesman, as 
opposed to an old Stalin henchman, I 
would like to make the following com- 
ments and insert a short biography of 
Mr. Tito into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Yugoslavia is still well within the 
Communist orbit. Tito is still a devoted 
Communist. Some people seem to think 
that if the various Communist lead- 
ers disagree on little things this is a 
big thing and that if they agree on a big 
thing, namely the destruction of the free 
world, this is a little thing. Many of us 
who are interested in the survival of the 
Nation are more concerned with the 
common end these fellows have of re- 
placing all non-Communist governments 
with Communist dictatorships than with 
factional disputes concerning the exact 
means by which the well struck blow can 
be brought about. 

It is not that we fail to recognize dif- 
ferences, and indeed no two things in 
the world are exactly identical in all re- 
spects, but it would not seem wise to 
make a fetish of characterizing our ene- 
mies according to the degree with which 
they differ from one another and ignore 
that great object, fatal to ourselves, upon 
which they all agree. Neither is it help- 
ful to our national security to develop 
amnesia about the past activities of the 
various Communist tyrants. 

For these reasons I would like to insert 
into the Record at this point a short 
biography of Tito which was prepared by 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities in 1957 as a portion of a com- 
mittee document entitled, “Who Are 
They?” 

Congressman Francis E. Walters, 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities at the time this 
study was published, prefaced the biog- 
raphy of Tito with a short quote from 
Ralph Waldo Emerson which is appro- 
priate today: 

“Don’t Say Things. What You are Stands 


Over You the While, and Thunders So That 
I Cannot Hear What You Say to the Con- 


trary."—Ralph Waldo Emerson, Essay on So- 
cial Aims. 


The biography of Tito follows: 
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Josip Broz Tro: PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL 
PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF YUGOSLAVIA 


“I am a Communist, and nothing but a 
Communist"—thus Josip Broz Tito sums up 
his philosophy of life. A professional rev- 
olutionary, a dedicated Communist whose 
thoughts and actions—indeed his entire 
life—have always been devoted to the cause 
of world communism, Tito has never altered 
his steadfast conviction that communism will 
utlimately rule the world. 

Tito does not fit the image one usually 
draws of a hardened Bolshevik. Even his 
severest critics have observed that he is an 
affable man, with “devastating” personal 
charm, magnetism, and a ready wit. His hair 
is gray-blond; his face has strong regular fea- 
tures and is bronzed from the sun; his eyes 
are light blue, alert, always in motion and 
alive with curiosity; his hands, stubby and 
square, the hands of a worker, are ever active. 
Tito, who is fond of splendid uniforms replete 
with medals and braid, resembles the late 
Nazi leader Hermann Goering in what one 
writer termed “an altogether astounding 
fashion.” An athletic type, proud of his per- 
sonal physical power—he once boasted that 
“no one in my army can outwalk me, young 
or old!"—Tito does not look his sixty-five 
years, 

Born into a poor, peasant family, the 
seventh of fifteen children, the Yugoslav 
dictator is largely a self-educated man. When 
a prisoner of war in Russia during World 
War I, he learned Russian; and, in addition, 
he speaks Serbo-Croatian, German, Czech, 
Kirghizian, some French and Italian, and has 
an understanding of English. He knows a 
great deal about art and possesses some Rem- 
brandts formerly owned by the Yugoslav 
royal family. 

Tito is a proletarian with the tastes of a 
bourgeois. A worldly man, who thoroughly 
enjoys worldly pleasures, he lives in splendor 
and elegance reminiscent of the court of a 
potentate. At his palatial country residence, 
Tito lives, as one writer put it, like a 
“wealthy sportsman.” He enjoys good, rich 
food, and is partial to rakija, the 120-proof 
native brandy, 

Tito is a man consumed by personal ambi- 
tion, a man driven on by a singleness of pur- 
pose, a man who by brutal force reached the 
height of Chief of State. As a partisan leader 
in World War II, Tito was tireless, crafty, 
and effective; as the Communist dictator of 
Yugoslavia, he is ruthless and uncompromis- 
ing; and, as an international statesman, he 
is shrewd, guileful, and brazenly opportu- 
nistic. 

Years of partial reconciliation with the 
West, following the break with Stalin in 1948, 
have tended to blur the harsh lines of Tito’s 
character and the cruelty of the Communist 
regime which he has imposed upon Yugo- 
slavia. Tito’s life has been steeped in sub- 
version and deceit. He fought in the ranks of 
the Red Guard in the Russian Civil War; in 
the twenties he attended the secret Lenin 
School in Moscow for training in subversion 
and sabotage, and later was engaged in un- 
derground work in Yugoslavia; he was ap- 
pointed to the Politburo of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party in 1934, and worked in 
the Balkan Secretariat of the Comintern at 
Moscow; he returned to Yugoslavia at the 
end of 1936 and organized Yugoslav volun- 
teers to fight in the International Brigade 
during the Spanish Civil War; in 1937, he 
became Secretary General of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party at its headquarters in 
Paris. When the Nazis invaded Yugoslavia in 
April 1941, Tito and the Yugoslay Commu- 
nists, following the Moscow line during the 
period of Nazi-Soviet cooperation, did not 
even cock a gun in the defense of their native 
land. Only when Hitler attacked the Com- 
munist Motherland, the USS.R., in June 
1941, did Tito react against the Germans. 

The German invasion of Yugoslavia did 
mot arouse the Communists, because to Tito 
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and his force, the Soviet Union was the 
Motherland. This essentia] point was openly 
proclaimed again and again by Djilas, Kar- 
delj, and by Tito himself. Even when the 
partisans entered the war against Germany, 
their participation was guided by political 
considerations. The Communist partisans 
fought mostly in areas where invader 
strength was not great. Also in line with 
Communist disregard for human life, they 
were not adverse to bringing about Nazi re- 
prisals which would arouse the population 
and swell the Communist ranks. It was not 
Tito but Col. Draza Mihailovich who fought 
the Germans for patriotic reasons. 

The first clash between the Chetniks of 
Mihailovich and the Nazi troops occurred 
on May 18, 1941. By November of that year, 
Mihailovich knew that coordinated effort 
between the Chetniks and the partisans of 
Tito was not possible, since Tito fought pri- 
marily for Communist dictatorship and fur- 
therance of Soviet political ambitions. Mi- 
hailovich therefore issued a proclamation to 
this effect, and the split of Yugoslav resist- 
ance was brought into the open. 

In the next 214 years, it was Mihailovich 
who was repeatedly commended by the West- 
ern Powers for Yugoslav resistance. General 
Eisenhower, the allied Supreme Commander, 
sent Mihailovich a message from North Afri- 
ca in 1943, which commended “these brave 
men * * * fighting with complete devotion 
and sacrifice for the mutual cause of the 
United Nations. May this struggle bring 
them complete success.” 

General de Gaulle, the French Command- 
er, and senior British military leaders in the 
Middle East, sent equally inspiring messages 
at various times. Even more important trib- 
ute was paid by German General Jodl and 
Adolf Hitler himself, who credited the Chet- 
niks with tying down major German forces 
in Yugoslavia. During this period (1941-44) 
the Chetniks received practically no military 
assistance from the Allies, although Tito and 
his partisans received more than 100,000 
rifles, 50,000 light machine guns, 700 radio- 
wireless sets, 260,000 pairs of boots, and near- 
ly 100,000,000 rounds of small arms 
ammunition. 

The Teheran Conference between the Al- 
lied Powers decided, at Russian insistence, 
that Tito would be given full support and 
on October 20, 1944, when Soviet troops en- 
tered Belgrace, Tito became the absolute 
ruler of Yugoslavia. Stalin's protege had 
fought a political war and his reward was 
power. 

With the full support of Stalin and the 
Red Army, Tito established in Yugoslavia a 
Communist dictatorship accompanied by a 
reign of terror. He ruthlessly wiped out his 
opponents, including his chief rival, Draza 
Mihatlovich. Following the tenets of Marx- 
ism-Leninism to the letter, Tito transformed 
Yugoslavia into what was essentially a mini- 
ature model of the Soviet Union, character- 
ized by a one-party system, socialization of 
industry, suppression of religious liberties, 
and general deprivation of freedom. 

Communism in action is searchingly ana- 
lyzed in a new book by Milovan Djilas, for- 
merly a close associate of Tito and now in 
prison. His remarks, directed toward the 
entire Communist system, have special ap- 
plicability to Tito’s Yugoslavia. There, a new 
exploiting class has foisted a self-perpetu- 
ating rule upon the majority of the people, 
using methods of control which represent 
“one of the most shameful pages in human 
history.” This class has arrogated a monop- 
oly over all phases of economic, social, and 
cultural life. Its record is such, Djilas says, 
that “there will be less sorrow over its pass- 
ing than there was for any other class before 
it.” 

Tito is a part of the world Communist 
movement.. The clash with Stalin in 1948, it 
is true, forced Tito’s reorientation in foreign 
affairs (reconciliation with Greece, accept- 
ance of military and economic aid from the 
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Western Powers, etc.), but in no fundamen- 
tal way did it alter his political faith. This 
dispute with Stalin was primarily a per- 
sonal affair, a power struggle between two 
dictators, and not a disagreement on the 
general tenets of Marxism-Lenism. Tito 
never denied the “validity” and “truth” of 
Communist doctrine, but he contested 
Stalin's right to impinge upon his own do- 
main and Stalin’s refusal to tolerate "little 
Stalins.” 

Tito’s steadfastness to communism is 
clearly shown in his reactions to the moves 
made by Nikita S. Khrushchev, the new So- 
viet dictator, in his efforts to reestablish 
“unity in the socialist camp.” Recognizing 
Stalin’s mistake, Khrushchev accepted Tito’s 
claims to be commissar in his own house. 
Conferences between Tito and Khrushchev 
in 1955, 1956, and 1957, established the basis 
for reconciliation, even though the Hun- 
garian revolution threw a pall over the nego- 
tiations for a while. The latest conference, 
held in Rumania, went a long way toward 
reestablishing harmony between Moscow and 
Belgrade. As a result of this conference, 
agreement was reached on “concrete forms 
of cooperation” between the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia, as well as on “basic prob- 
lems of the present international situation.” 
Tito also agreed that there was “special sig- 
nificance” to the “general strengthening of 
the unity and brotherly cooperation” of all 
Communist parties and Communist-domi- 
nated states. 

While Tito acknowledged, in a recent inter- 
view, that there was “some difference” be- 
tween communism in Yugoslavia and the 
U.S.S.R., he has hastened to add that “there 
are not big, ideological differences,” not “too 
big,” and that “we have the same aim—that 
is to say—the building of socialism and com- 
munism.” 

Nor are the differences “too big” in the 
realm of foreign policy. Recent Yugoslav 
Statements in this field have conformed to 
the broad outlines of world Communist 
policy. Tito’s neutralism has always been a 
qualified one. But more recently, he has 
come closer to the Moscow line, as shown 
by his pledge at the Rumanian conference 
with Khrushchev to cooperate with the So- 
viet Union in “basic problems of the present 
situation,” as well as by his attacks on the 
Baghdad Pact and the Eisenhower doctrine, 
and Tito’s claims that it was “absurd” to 
speak of a Communist danger in the Middle 
East. 

At the end of his recent conferences with 
Premier Gomulka of Poland, Tito and the 
Polish dictator again reaffirmed their ties to 
Moscow without reservation. When the 
United Nations General Assembly voted over- 
whelmingly to condemn Russia for the 
bloody reprisals against the Hungarian pa- 
triots, both Poland and Yugoslavia dutifully 
voted against such condemnation. The Mos- 
cow-Belgrade axis is once more firmly intact. 

Before, during and after World War II, Tito 
has invariably shown himself to be a dedi- 
cated Communist. A powerful ideological af- 
finity binds him firmly to his Communist 
brethren. During the last few years, in fact, 
he has clearly moved closer to a political 
alignment with Moscow. Tito’s general phi- 
losophy of life, the nature of his own regime, 
and his inflexible commitment to commun- 
ism all militate against a lasting rift with 
the Kremlin. 


VIETNAM ON ITS OWN 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, Daniel 
Southerland of the Christian Science 
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Monitor has just written a comprehen- 
sive, three-part report on the future of 
South Vietnam. In the series, which 
ended today, he notes that “despite all 
the years of effort that have gone into 
computerized techniques of measuring 
“progress,” South Vietnam’s future re- 
mains highly uncertain.” 


I recommend this series to my col- 
leagues. 


The series follow: 


As THE UNITED STATES WITHDRAWS FROM 
VIETNAM, WHAT ABOUT . . . PACIFICATION 


Saicon.—The withdrawal of United States 
combat troops from South Vietnam is far 
advanced now, but the so-called Vietnam- 
ization program has yet to be severely tested 
and may not be for some time to come. 

Despite all the years of effort that have 
gone into computerized techniques of meas- 
uring “progress,” South Vietnam’s future re- 
mains highly uncertain. 

These are the conclusions one comes to 
after trips to several of the key provinces of 
South Vietnam and interviews with a number 
of the most experienced observers of the Viet- 
nam scene, 

There now is considerable confidence here 
that President Nixon can withdraw down to 
a “residual” force of less than 50,000 men by 
the middie of next year—as he appears to be 
aiming to do—without risking serious set- 
backs in South Vietnam. 

In fact, many U.S. officials now believe the 
President should greatly step up the pace of 
withdrawals in the next phase. They contend 
that inactive, and therefore increasingly un- 
disciplined, American troops are becoming 
“more of a liability than an asset" in some 
areas of South Vietnam. 


A POLITICAL NONISSUE 


If there is anything approaching a con- 
sensus here, it is that President Nixon can 
probably succeed in maintaining a low level 
of U.S. Casualties throughout the with- 
drawal, thus making Vietnam a nonissue in 
the politically sensitive period leading up to 
next year’s presidential election in the 
United States. 

For one thing, many sources believe the 
North Vietnamese do not want to do any- 
thing to disrupt the U.S. withdrawals, which 
have been proceeding steadily. 

Although the Communists can be expected 
to make some attacks in order to encourage 
antiwar pressure in the United States, 
Hanoi’s main emphasis seems to be on pre- 
serving its forces. There is a growing feel- 
ing here that the real showdown for the Sai- 
gon government may not come until long 
after most of the Americans are gone— 
perhaps in 1973, perhaps even tater. 

But while there is confidence in the possi- 
bility of continuing a steady and relatively 
unmolested U.S. withdrawal down to the 
small technical and advisory force level, 
there is much less confidence as to the fu- 
ture after that level is reached. 

Although the war may be “winding down” 
for the Americans, the recent casualty fig- 
ures show, as one American general put it, 
that “there is still a very significant war 
going on in this country.” 

In one recent week, five Americans were 
reported killed in combat—the lowest toll 
in six years. But in the same week, the 
South Vietnamese command reported 391 
Vietnamese soldiers killed and 991 wounded. 
While the end of the war may be in sight for 
the American foot soldier, many Vietnam- 
ese wonder If there will ever be an end of it 
for them. 

OUTLOOK IMPROVES 

Currently though, things look far better 
for the Saigon government at this advanced 
stage of the American withdrawal than 
most observers expected. It had been gener- 
ally accepted that some setbacks were in 
store for the South Vietnamese Government 
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once American troop strength dropped radi- 
cally. 

The American troop strength in Vietnam 
has dropped from a peak of more than 540,- 
000 to 200,000 men. And while there appar- 
ently has been some “slippage” in security 
in a few provinces where American troops 
have withdrawn, the Saigon government ap- 
pears to be tightening its hold in most. 

The American-backed government still 
may not have won the loyalty of the people 
in most areas, but it has advanced to the 
point of attaining a military occupation of 
the countryside. 

This occupation has brought some benefits 
to the countryside—particularly In the Me- 
kong Delta south of Saigon, where one-third 
of South Vietnam's people live. The govern- 
ment has opened up new areas to trade and 
cultivation. Rice farmers haye been getting 
a good price for their rice for some time 
now. Next year, for the first time in five 
years, South Vietnam is expected to produce 
enough rice to start meeting its own needs 
again. 

In the delta, as well as in some of the 
provinces surrounding Saigon, one now can 
get a tantalizing glimpse of what peacetime 
might be like in Vietnam. Roads and canals 
that had been cut off for years in the delta 
have been busy with traffic for more than 
two years now without any significant inter- 
ruptions. The war is still there, but the level 
of fighting has been comparatively low in 
the southern half of the country since 1969. 
Some of the heaviest fighting has been oc- 
curring outside South Vietnam’s borders—in 
Cambodia. 

The real turning point came with the Tet 
offensive in 1968 when the Viet Cong lost a 
staggering number of their finest troops and 
small-unit leaders. 

After an initial period of shock, retrench- 
ment, and indecision, the Saigon govern- 
ment, under American prodding, pushed 
back into the countryside. The government 
drive went virtually unchallenged by the 
Viet Cong. Viet Cong plans for a comeback in 
the southern half of the country were se- 
verely disrupted by the loss of Sihanouk- 
ville supply route, which followed the over- 
throw of Cambodia’s Prince Sihanouk in the 
spring of last year. 

American sources now estimate that the 
port of Sihanoukville was providing as much 
as 90 percent of the supplies and ammuni- 
tion reaching the Viet Cong in the southern 
half of South Vietnam. Cut off from their 
traditional supply routes and bases during 
the Cambodian invasion of 1970, many main- 
force North Vietnamese and Viet Cong units 
moved across the border into Cambodia, 
where they have been largely occupied with 
rebuilding their supply system. 


CONTROL DEMONSTRATED 


While most observers considered South 
Vietam’s recent one-man presidential elec- 
tion a debacle in the political sense, it did 
serve to demonstrate that the Saigon gov- 
ernment now has a military and adminis- 
trative presence in place throughout the 
populated areas of South Vietnam. 

While the election turnout figures were 
undoubtedly padded—particularly in the 
cities—there was, according to most wit- 
nesses, a huge turnout in the countryside, 
even in many villages formerly under firm 
Viet Cong control. 

The turn out had nothing to do with “voter 
confidence” in President Thieu. Most people 
voted because they wanted to stay out of 
trouble with the authorities, But the election 
did amount to an impressive demonstration 
of administrative control over large numbers 
of people. 

The absence of these main-force units has 
given the Saigon government forces a rela- 
tively quiet period in which to train and 
expand in places such as Hau Nghia Province 
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to the west of Saigon, home of nearly a 
quarter of a million people. 

When the U.S. 25th Infantry Division set 
up its headquarters in Hau Nghia six years 
ago, it had to fight its way in. When the divi- 
sion left at the end of last year, there was 
widespread apprehension among those com- 
mitted to the anti-Communist side that all 
the gains in security would be lost. 

An old carpenter in one of the district 
towns of Hau Nghia said he was certain that 
the Viet Cong would start coming back into 
the town again to propagandize and collect 
taxes. He had little confidence in the South 
Vietnamese Army and even less confidence 
in the militia, called the People’s Self-Defense 
Force, to which he himself belonged. 

VIET CONG FADING? 

“The Viet Cong have passed the word that 
they'll eat the marrow of our bones if they 
ever get ahold of us,” he said when asked his 
opinion of the strength of the People’s Self- 
Defense Force. 

But the Viet Cong did not come back to 
his town, at least not in strength; and Hau 
Nghia, always considered “one of the worst 
provinces” in South Vietnam, is showing 
signs of increasing prosperity—despite the 
fact that the Viet Cong continue to collect 
taxes from most farmers. Farmers are start- 
ing to cultivate some long-abandoned and 
devastated areas. Some are doing well enough 
to build new stucco houses. There is even 
talk of reopening a sugar mill that was shut 
down several years ago because of the fight- 
ing. 

An American Army officer recalled that if 
one visited the provincial capital of Hau 
Nghia four or five years ago and spent more 
than 48 hours, “you were pretty likely to 
come under a mortar attack.” 

“You fiew around the province,” he said. 
“You didn’t drive.” 

“If you. wanted to go from the province 
capital to the airfield in those days, you had 
to take two companies of troops along with 
you.” 

Now American advisers find themselves 
driving all over that same province unarmed. 

Fewer attacks and ambushes, roads open, 
trade increasing, and greatly expanded num- 
bers of government troops and militiamen— 
this is the sort of thing you can see with 
your own eyes, and these are factors that are 
reflected in the computerized statistics which 
are supposed to tell how the war is going. 
The statistics say that most of the country 
is under government control. 

The trouble with the statistics is that they 
do not measure the political and psychologi- 
cal factors which are so important in Viet- 
nam. How much weight does one give, for 
instance, to the widespread corruption and 
injustice which many Vietnamese feel char- 
acterize the Saigon government? 

And what is going on under the surface 
in those areas which are seemingly calm? 

This appears to be a “lie low” period for 
the Viet Cong. They seem to be concentrat- 
ing on rebuilding their weakened political 
infrastructure and infiltrating cadres into 
“legal” positions in government controlled 
areas. 

Allied intelligence officers are often frank 
to admit that they have no idea how much 
success the Viet Cong are having in this 
quiet, underground task of reindoctrination 
and infiltration. 

Where the Viet Cong are still collecting 
taxes—as in Hau Nghia—the collections at 
least are more irregular than they used to be 
because of tightened government control. 
But in most areas the Viet Cong still are 
collecting much greater sums than the gov- 
ernment is. 

All this raises an even more difficult ques- 
tion: How much latent support remains for 
the National Liberation Front in those once 
“insecure” areas that now are ostensibly un- 
der firm government control? 
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Vietnamese farmers, even in some of the 
most “secure” provinces of the country, still 
talk of being caught in the middle or “being 
squeezed from two sides.” 


SUPPORT ASSESSED 


The peasant gives the impression of want- 
ing to be left alone by both sides so that he 
can get on with his farming. He appears to 
recognize neither the Viet Cong claim nor 
the government claim to legitimacy. But in 
former Viet Minh stronghold areas, some €x- 
perts feel that there is a lot of latent sup- 
port for the National Liberation Front. 

Students of recent Vietnamese history 
note that the Viet Cong already have made 
a number of comebacks, They were set back 
at first by the strategic-hamlet program and 
by the newly introduced helicopter tactics 
of. the early 1960's. But they managed to 
learn how to cope with these. 

They were dealt a severe setback by the 
introduction of American combat troops in 
the mid-1960’s but managed to bounce back 
for the big Tet offensive of 1968. 

It also is probably worth recalling that the 
French had the Mekong Delta “pacified” by 
1952 during the Indo-China War. The Viet 
Minh, predecessors of the Viet Cong, were 
the first to admit this. But by 1954, the Viet 
Minh had made such a comeback in the delta 
that French officers were admitting that they 
would have to start all over again with their 
efforts there if they hoped to regain control. 

COLLAPSE DOUBTED 


But the majority opinion here is that the 
Army is by no means destined simply to fall 
apart, even after the complete pullout of 
American combat troops, apparently planned 
for mid-1972. 

The prevailing feeling is that if the United 
States continues to give the Saigon govern- 
ment heavy economic and logistical aid, as 
well as considerable air support, the war 
may drag on for several more years before 
the North Vietnamese reach the stage where 
they can pose a serious threat again to the 
entire Saigon government structure. 

Even then, Hanoi will probably have to 
rely on economic and political turmoil, com- 
bined with military pressure, to achieve its 
aims rather than relying solely on an at- 
tempt at a conventional military victory. 

All the evidence is that Hanoi is still fol- 
lowing the “economy of force” strategy it 
adopted more than two years ago after eval- 
uating the losses suffered in the Tet offen- 
sive. The North Vietnamese are still putting 
a tremendous effort into developing new 
supply bases in Cambodia to offset the losses 
caused by the cutting of the Sihanoukville 
supply route. 


GOAL UNCHANGED 


But there is no evidence that they have 
given up their aim of eventually winning the 
war “step by step,” as one Communist di- 
rective advises. The Communist timetable 
has been set back several times, but the 
goal apparently remains the establishment 
of a coalition government to replace the 
Thieu regime. 

Meanwhile, by the time the showdown 
Stage comes—and most observers believe 
it will have to come—economic and politi- 
cal problems may grow into as big a threat 
to Saigon’s survival as the North Vietnam- 
ese and Viet Cong Army battalions, 

SAIGON LOOKS STRONG 

Right now, the government position in the 
rich and populous delta in most of the prov- 
inces surrounding Saigon looks stronger than 
it has in several years. But while obviously 
weakened, the Viet Cong have not been elim- 
inated. Very tough and very dedicated politi- 
cal cadres are still going about thelr work, 
trying to lay the foundation for a comeback. 

“In most areas of the delta, the Viet Cong 
Political apparatus is larger than the mili- 
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tary apparatus,” sald one experienced U.S. 
official. 

“These political cadres are so well hidden 
that nobody knows who they are,” he said. 
“These legal cadres run IV Corps [the delta] 
now.” 

“We're not going to kill them, and we're 
not going to get them to surrender,” he said. 
“And it doesn’t take many people to start a 
revolution all over again.” 

In the northern half of South Vietnam, the 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong threat is 
much more apparent. In fact, one sometimes 
has the impression that there are two dis- 
tinct wars golng on in South Vietnam—one 
is in the south, the other in the northern 
provinces. Binh Dinh Province on the cen- 
tral coast, for instance, is described by some 
officials as being “more than two years" be- 
hind some of the delta provinces in terms of 
security. 

If the five northernmost provinces of the 
country, where the North Vietnamese have 
the advantage of shorter supply lines, they 
are capable of launching bigger attacks than 
elsewhere. The controversial Laos invasion 
last spring was supposed to reduce the North 
Vietnamese threat in the northern provinces. 
Some American generals insist that it did 
prevent an offensive. 


MERIT UNRECOGNIZED 


This would be difficult to prove. At any 
rate, the South Vietnamese Army got 
through the dry season just ending in the 
northern provinces in fairly good shape. But 
the South Vietnamese forces are going to be 
spread thin with the departure of the rest of 
the U.S. Americal Division this year and the 
U.S. 101st Airborne Division next year. 

Some experts believe that the South Viet- 
namese Army will begin to collapse under 
increased North Vietnamese pressure by the 
end of next year. The Army is still beset 
by desertions and corruption. There has 
been some gradual improvement in the 
Army’s leadership, but this is still probably 
its weakest point. In the view of U.S. offi- 
cers, the number of men being promoted 
from the ranks in the Vietnamese armed 
forces on the basis of merit rather than con- 
nections and formal education is far too 
small, 

AFTER THIEU’S ELECTION: ApATHY—AND 

NONCREDIBILITY 

SarcoN.—As President Nguyen Van Thieu 
prepares to begin a new four-year term, he 
seems firmly in control. The period of po- 
litical turmoil that erupted before his re- 
election on Oct. 3 now appears to be over. 

Most of the Saigon politicians who cried 
the loudest in protest over the one-man elec- 
tion now are silent, Tenuous alliances that 
had formed to oppose the election are al- 
ready falling apart only weeks after their 
formation. One of these is the People’s Com- 
mittee to Fight Dictatorship, sponsored by 
Vice-President Nguyen Cao Ky. 

The opposition politicians are squabbling 
among themselves again. Some of them are 
accusing one of the most influential groups 
of having been “too moderate” in its opposi- 
tion to the one-man election. Hopes that the 
opposition groups would somehow unite 
over the election issue have proven illusory. 

Although the opposition politicians, reli- 
gious leaders, and retired generals agree 
that they don't like President Thieu, they 
have failed signally to agree on an alterna- 
tive. 

One of President Thieu’s biggest problems 
is that most South Vietnamese believe ‘it’s 
Nixon who decides'—not Thieu. Thus, many 
of the nation’s most talented people—who 
could serve as a loyal opposition—refuse to 
get involved with the problems of governing 
that war-torn land. 

AGREEMENT DIFFICULT 


Everybody wants to be a leader. Yet, the 
potential leaders, prime ministers, and presi- 
dents don't trust each other. When it comes 
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to trying to agree on what sort of action to 
take against Mr. Thieu, they simply don't 
agree. 

A handful of militant student activists 
claim to be carrying on the fight, and every 
other day or so they burn an American vehi- 
cle. (Occasionally they make a mistake: They 
firebombed a twiwheeled minibus used by 
the United Nations Children’s Emergency 
Fund recently.) 

But the students admit privately they don't 
hope to have any direct influence on Presi- 
dent Thieu. Their main target is the United 
States. They hope to have an effect on U.S. 
policies in South Vietnam by gaining the at- 
tention of American newsmen in Saigon. 

But aside from the occasional firebomb- 
ings, Saigon seems to have slipped into a 
new period of political apathy and exhaus- 
tion. The intensity of feeling against Presi- 
dent Thieu over his preelection maneuvering 
has died down. 

Even the Americans seem to share in the 
apathy. American diplomats who saw some 
of their last illusions shattered by the one- 
man election would rather talk about any- 
thing but Vietnamese politics for a change. 


CORRUPTION PROBLEM 


Four years ago, at the time of President 
Thieu's first inauguration, the Americans 
spoke hopefully of possible moves by the new 
South Vietnamese President to create a poli- 
tical and social revolution and to “civilian- 
ize" and broaden the base of the govern- 
ment’s support. Now there is renewed talk 
about bringing more civilians into important 
positions and broadening the base, but there 
is less hope in the voices this time. 

There is also renewed talk about how 
President Thieu “must tackle” the corrup- 
tion problem in his new four-year term if he 
hopes to survive. But the Americans add 
that they really don’t have the leverage to 
do anything about this now that most of the 
U.S. combat troops are pulling out. 

“The time for major American-sponsored 
reforms is past,” said a Rand Corporation 
analyst in a report on Vietnam. 

But while the Americans claim to be lack- 
ing in leverage these days, most Vietnamese 
see it another way. Like the students who 
are trying to get on American television in 
order to make their point, they are inclined 
to believe that the Americans decide every- 
thing that happens in Vietnam. This is one 
of President Thieu’s biggest problems. While 
he claimed to have gotten a huge “vote of 
confidence” in an “election”—which actually 
amounted to an administrative exercise—real 
confidence in him is sorely lacking. 

Time and time again, one hears from Viet- 
namese: “It's Nixon who decides.” 


U.S. ROLE ASSUMED 


The Vietnamese expect the Americans to 
have all the answers at precisely the time 
when the Americans are starting to say: 
“We've done all we can, It’s up to the Viet- 
namese now.” 

The Vietnamese detect what the Saigon 
newspapers like to call the “hairy hands” of 
the Americans in everything. This is an un- 
derstandable attitude for a small country 
which was overwhelmed by the American 
presence, American ideas and American 
armed force. Withdrawals or no withdraw- 
als, the thing that is apparent to most Viet- 
namese is that their country is terribly de- 
pendent on the United States. 

A poll taken by American-trained poll 
takers in five areas of South Vietnam earlier 
this year indicated that a large majority of 
the Vietnamese believe that the U.S. has 
complete control over the Saigon govern- 
ment. Most also apparently believe that it 
will be the big powers, including the U.S., 
who decide the outcome of the war, and that 
President Thieu will have little to do with it. 

All of this is a terrible handicap for the 
Saigon regime. Many of the most talented 
people in Vietnam sit on the sidelines, refus- 
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ing to get involved. One reason for this is 
that they feel they have little to do with the 
fate of their own country: 

The big powers will decide, they insist. 
Why cooperate with President Thieu? Or 
why even cooperate with each other? 


OPPOSITION HAMPERED 


This often infuriates Americans, who 
throw up their hands at the fragmentation of 
the non-Communist political and religious 
groups in Vietnam. The Americans had 
hoped that the U.S. troop withdrawals might 
force a “sense of urgency” on these groups, 
convincing them that they must pull to- 
gether to survive against the Communists. 
But the squabbling, the intrigue, and the 
maneuvering go on as though nothing had 
ever really happened. Politicians sometimes 
end up dissipating their energies simply try- 
ing to figure out what the Americans are up 
to—after all, the Americans will decide. 

American hopes that a “loyal opposition” 
would somehow develop are also hampered 
by this attitude. Quite a few of President 
Thieu'’s opponents are saying that whatever 
they do at the moment will not make much 
difference anyway, because President Nixon 
is probably going to settle the war through 
his forthcoming trips to Moscow and Peking. 
President Thieu will be dumped anyway as a 
result of the settlement, they say. 

In the view of most diplomats here, this is 
purely wishful thinking. But it is an in- 
dication of the difficulty President Thieu 
faces in establishing his credibility with his 
own people. 

Mr. Thieu’s one-man “election” didn’t help 
matters for him. 

When election officials announced that 
more than 87 percent of the registered voters 
participated in the election and that more 
than 95 percent cast “votes of confidence” 
for Mr. Thieu, the announcement was greeted 
with derision by many Saigonese. 

Actually, all the evidence indicates that 
there actually was a huge turnout in the 
rural areas. And because of the pressures 
involved, most people there unquestionably 
cast valid ballots—meaning “votes of con- 
fidence” for Mr. Thieu. 


STUFFED BALLOT BOXES 


But overzealous officials probably stuffed 
the ballot boxes in the cities, where people 
are less easily intimidated and more likely 
to refrain from voting or to cast protest 
votes. Some diplomats now estimate that of- 
cials may have boosted figures in the cities 
of Saigon, Danang, and Hue by as much as 
30 to 40 percent. 

At any rate, the election did little to boost 
Mr. Thieu’s credibility among the city people 
or the relatively small number of Vietnamese 
who think much about politics. 

“Better even than the Communists,” said 
one oposition newspaper after the election 
figures were announced. 

The prevailing feeling ts that if election 
officials had settle+ for a lower set of figures 
the whole exercise would have been a bit 
more credible. 

Mr. Thieu argues that his credibility prob- 
lem is mainly in the cities, where most Viet- 
namese newspapers are quite clearly against 
him. In fact, he long ago seemed to write 
off Saigon and all its squabbling as a po- 
litical loss to him. In his first four years in 
power he concentrated on trying to build 
support in the rural areas through the 
“pacification” program, land reform, and 
economic benefits to the farmers. 

ACCEPTANCE SEEN 

Some diplomats now feel that although 
President Thieu is not a popular figure— 
and probably never will be—ne has gained 
a measure of acceptance among many of the 
country’s farmers because of an obvious in- 
crease in prosperity in many rural areas. 

But this is a highly debatable point. Most 
observers detect nothing more than indiffer- 
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ence to Saigon politics among the peasants, 
along with a very definite penchant on their 
part to stay neutral in order to survive. 
Taking sides, they have learned, can only 
get them into trouble. They would like to 
be left alone, and they would like to have 
peace. 

Even where there have been undeniable 
economic improvements, many Vietnamese 
still seem to consider their government to be 
corrupt. Whether they are right in some cases 
may be less important than the fact that 
they believe this to be true. 

While the world denounces the Saigon gov- 
ernment for its failure to be “democratic,” 
many Vietnamese are more concerned about 
questions of social justice and corruption. 
“Democracy” and elections still have little 
meaning for many of them. 

When one Vietnamese farmer was asked 
during the recent election whether any of the 
elections he participated in had been of any 
use or help to the people, he replied: 

“Well, they must be of some use, because 
the government keeps holding them.” 

Another farmer remarked with relief that 
the one-man election was “much easier” to 
go through than some previous multicandi- 
date elections. 

It was simply a matter of dropping the 
Thieu ballot in an envelope this time, he 
said. 

The American concern is that as long as a 
majority of the South Vietnamese are un- 
willing to commit themselves, the efforts of 
small but dedicated groups of Communist 
political cadre may prove more decisive in the 
long run than the efforts of the much more 
loosely organized government cadre. 


BATTLEFIELD VICTORY 


At the moment, President Thieu seems 
firmly in control. His non-Communist oppo- 
sition is divided. But what if it ever came to 
a real political struggle with the National 
Liberation Front as part of a settlement of 
the war? Many sources feel that without an 


organized base of mass support, Mr. Thieu’s 
government will be in real trouble in any 
political contest with the highly motivated 
Communists. 

But President Thieu seems convinced that 
the war will be decided on the battlefield, not 
at the negotiating table or in a political con- 
test. He has predicted that there will be a 
“major confrontation” between North and 
South Vietnam in one “last bloody battle” in 
1973, that the north will lose, and that the 
war will then fade away. 

Yet there is one other thing that worries 
him greatly: the economic situation. The 
soldiers who are supposed to win that battle- 
field victory have been squeezed by relentless 
inflation. Not to have them turn against him, 
Mr. Thieu must do something to improve 
their lot as well as that of others who have 
been hit hard by war-induced inflation. With 
the election behind him, President Thieu is 
turning more and more of his attention to 
proposals for major economic reforms. 
TARGET FOR HANOI: DESPITE SAIGON REFORMS 

AND STABLER Prices, a U.S. Economic SHIELD 

REMAINS A NECESSITY 


Satcon.—The military and political strug- 
gles in Vietnam usually dominate the head- 
lines. But another critical battle is being 
fought on the economic and financial front. 

If this battle is lost, it could undermine 
Washington's Vietnamization program and 
everything that has been fought for. 

More than a year ago, with the political 
situation apparently “stabilized” and gov- 
ernment gains in the country side apparently 
sticking, officials here started talking about 
the war-shaken economy as the “single most 
critical problem” confronting South Vietnam. 

The recent political crisis in Saigon altered 
that Judgment somewhat. But once President 
Thieu pushed through his one-man “elec- 
tion” with less trouble than expected, atten- 
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tion started switching once again to the 
country’s formidable economic and financial 
problems. 

All this should be of interest to American 
taxpayers, because U.S. and South Vitenam- 
ese economic officials are saying that they 
are going to need a high level of U.S. eco- 
nomic aid for a few more years if South 
Vietnam is to win its battles on this front. 


AID REDUCTION ESTIMATED 


At the same time, they contend that if 
major reforms now under consideration are 
successful, it should be possible within two 
years or so to start reducing the flow of 
economic aid to South Vietnam. 

This has been the largest American eco- 
nomic aid program since the Marshall Plan 
of more than 20 years ago. 

American assistance currently provides 
for about half of South Vietnam's war-swol- 
len budget. An aid-appropriation request for 
Vietnam valued at nearly $550 million now 
is before the U.S. Congress, and economists 
here are worried about possible congressional 
cuts. 

This is a particularly critical time. With 
the U.S. troops pulling out, American mili- 
tary spending in Vietnam is dropping off, 
and the Saigon government is suffering losses 
in foreign exchange. This is happening at a 
time when the government's expenditures are 
rising to help pay the costs of a greatly ex- 
panded Army. South Vietnam is a small coun- 
try of only 18.5 million people, but it is main- 
taining one of the largest armies in Asia. 


INFLATION A MAJOR PERIL 


Inflation is always the biggest worry. 
Economists here consider it to be an enemy 
only slightly less dangerous than the Viet 
Cong. Following the big American troop 
buildup here in 1965, prices in one year sky- 
rocketed more than 100 percent. In 1969-70 
retail prices climbed more than 50 percent. 

Inflation has taken a terrible toll among 
the more than 1.5 million underpaid soldiers 
and civil servants. These are people whom 
the Saigon government can ill afford to 
alienate if it wants to keep fighting. 

Last October, the government instituted a 
series of reforms which appear to have been 
quite successful. In fact, they were a dra- 
matic suecess when one considers the in- 
flation speculation and hoarding of previous 
years. The U.S. aid retail price index shows 
that the reforms held prices down to an 
overall increase of less than 10 percent over 
the past year. 


OTHER INDICATORS CITED 


There are some other happy indicators 
that mean a lot to economists: 

Interest rates are higher, savings and time 
deposits have tripled, windfall gains have 
been substantially narrowed, and the flight 
of capital has been cut back to near zero. 

The currency black market has remained 
quite stable and appears to be much less of 
a factor than it used to be. 

On the production side, the country now 
appears to be self-sufficient in rice for the 
first time in years. Thanks to the introduc- 
tion of new “miracle rice” strains and an ex- 
pansion of the land under cultivation, rice 
imports have ceased. 

In the words of one American economist, 
quite a few farmers in the Mekong Delta are 
now “making out like bandits”—which 
means growing increasingly prosperous. They 
have been getting a good price for their rice 
for several years now. 

The trouble with all this is that most of it 
doesn’t make too much sense to the average 
Vietnamese city dweller, who knows only 
that he is still being squeezed by inflation 
and sees no end to it. 

MORE REFORMS WEIGHED 

For the economists, considering some of 
the economic and financial nightmares of the 
past, it has been a good year. 

Now the economists are considering an- 
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other.set of reforms, which the South Viet- 
namese Economics Minister, Pham Kim Ngoc, 
says will “reach for the stars.” 

“So far we have only tackled the stabiliza- 
tion of the economy,” he said. “Now we are 
going to try to overhaul the whole system.” 

“Vietnam must begin to take measures to 
face up to the possibility of reduced Ameri- 
can aid,” he said. 

The economists are, of course, wary about 
going into details of the new reform package 
before working it all out. But there are 
plenty of hints to indicate that it will be 
quite sweeping. 

While he is reluctant at the moment to 
get into details about future reforms, Mr. 
Ngoc is quite candid about the problems 
that confront his country, including that of 
corruption. 

He outlined the situation this way to a 
group of American businessmen earlier this 
year: 

“More than a million men are in the armed 
forces from a population of 18 million, In 
the U.S., you would have to have forces of 
more than 11 million to be in this proportion. 

“Among other things, this means that I, 
as a Cabinet minister have to get along with 
the staff that I have. You tell me that Mr. 
So-and-So is too old, or not well enough edu- 
cated, or dishonest, or that I should fire 
him. 

“You will want me to replace him with a 
fine, intelligent young man, right? Well, 
that young man is abroad or he is a captain 
on the Army general staff, or he is in Laos, 
or, too often, he is dead. 

“So Mr. So-and-So will have to do. That is 
the way it is in every ministry and in every 
agency of this government. 

“The income of Vietnamese government 
employees has fallen in real purchasing 
power by something like 75 percent during 
the last five years. 

“This means that the typical official of a 
government agency cannot live and support 
his family on his government salary. 

“In many cases he is able to survive be- 
cause he works in a second job, or because 
other members of his family work. 

“In other cases, he survives by taking 
bribes. 

“We cannot handle the problem of corrup- 
tion by picking out those who are corrupt 
and punishing them. Police methods are of 
no use in this situation, because the problem 
is widespread and because the small fry— 
who are the most apt to be caught—literally 
cannot help being corrupt. 

“The inevitable element of political un- 
certainty created by the war probably makes 
people more venal, more determined to hang 
onto their slice of the pie, than would be 
the case in peacetime.” 

After all these years of war, “uncertain- 
ty” still seems the word which best sums up 
the situation as one looks at the military, 
political, and economic aspects of the war, 
and then tries to answer the question: 
“Whither Vietnam?” 

There is a feeling among some sources that 
the economic aspect will be more critical 
than any other in the year ahead. But no one 
pretends to know for sure. Much still de- 
pends on the North Vietnamese and the Viet 
Cong. For them, this is a total war in which 
the economy is a prime target—along with 
everything else. 

And the Communists are expected to con- 
centrate more and more on stirring up un- 
rest In South Vietnam's neglected cities, 
where the economic squeeze is most acute. 

As American officials see it, a little luck 
would be helpful at this point. 

“The two critical years for the economy 
are going to be 1972 and 1973,” said a senior 
U.S. official. 

“With a little luck on the political side and 
a little on the military side, we could really 
see some dramatic improvement in the econ- 
omy. 
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“Then at the end of two years, we could 
talk about reducing economic assistance.” 

Maybe. 

ONE MORE STRAW FOR SAIGON 

Last weekend’s Typhoon Hester is the type 
of wnexpected financial burden the Saigon 
government can do without. 

Yet President Thieu, meeting in emergency 
session with his Cabinet, ordered $725,000 
made available for disaster relief in the coun- 
try’s five northern provinces. 

Government figures indicated several hun- 
dred thousand of the northern region’s three 
million people were at least temporarily 
homeless after the typhoon struck. A spokes- 
man for the Social Welfare Ministry said at 
least $1.5 million would be needed for civil- 
ian relief. 

Officials said at least 40,000 persons were 
homeless in Quang Ngai Province alone, and 
that refugee camps and schools were wiped 
out. 


FEDERAL RULES OF EVIDENCE FOR 
U.S. COURTS 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, in March 
of this year the Committee on Rules of 
Practice and Procedure of the Judicial 
Conference of the Supreme Court of the 
United States released the revised draft 
of the proposed Federal rules of evidence 
for the U.S. courts and magistrates. The 
Judicial Conference returned the revised 
draft to the Committee on Rules of Prac- 
tice and Procedure for further consid- 
eration of all suggestions referred to it. 
This consideration by the committee is 
presently going on. 

The proposed rules are comprehen- 
sive and codify much of the law of evi- 
dence, Many of its sections will alleviate 
complex problems now the subject of 
conflict among the courts. It includes 
provisions on presumptions, their scope 
and use; privileges and limitations 
thereon; handling of witnesses and codi- 
fication of the use of prior inconsistent 
statements made by witnesses. The re- 
vised draft is set forth at volume 51 FRD 
315-473. 

Mr, Speaker, the provisions included 
in this revised draft have caused much 
discussion and disagreement within the 
legal community. As the author of H.R. 
15340, the bill relating to the competency 
of witnesses which was included as a 
provision of the District of Columbia 
Court Reform and Criminal Procedures 
Act of 1970, I am particularly concerned 
about rule 609(a) concerning impeach- 
ment by evidence of commission of 
crime. Because this provision of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Crime Act is based in 
large part on the version of rule 609 
originally tendered by the Advisory 
Committee on Rules of Evidence, I find 
the amendment to rule 609(a) of the re- 
vised draft particularly objectionable. I 
have addressed my objections to this 
rule to the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules of Practice and Procedure in 
the hope that the committee would con- 
sider my recommendations before re- 
porting another draft. 

Similarly, the Department of Justice 
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and the U.S. attorney for the District 
of Columbia addressed their objections 
to several provisions of the revised draft 
to the chairman of the committee, Judge 
Albert B. Maris. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
documents in the Record at this point: 

First, my letter of July 29, 1971, to 
Judge Maris; 

Second, a letter from Deputy Attorney 
General Richard G. Kleindienst to Judge 
Maris, dated August 9, 1971. The De- 
partment of Justice’s lengthy comments 
which accompanied this letter are not 
here included but can be found on pages 
33649-33657 of the September 28, 1971, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Third, a letter from Thomas A, Flan- 
nery, U.S. attorney for the District of 
Columbia, dated August 6, 1971, to Judge 
Maris. 

The documents follow: 


JULY 29, 1971. 

Hon, ALBERT B, Maris, 

Chairman, Committee on Rules of Practice 
and Procedure, Judicial Conference of 
the United States, Supreme Court Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear JuDGE Marts: I am writing to urge 
that the Committee on Rules of Practice and 
Procedure amend Rule 609(a) of the pro- 
posed Federal Rules of Evidence, which con- 
cerns Impeachment By Evidence of Commis- 
sion of Crime, so that it conforms to the re- 
cently enacted § 14-305 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code. I am urging this action by the 
Committee because the proposed rule is 
sharply at odds with the legislation passed by 
Congress last week—legisilation based in large 
part on the version of Rule 609 originally 
tendered by your Advisory Committee on 
Rules of Evidence—and because there is good 
reason to believe that the proposed rule will 
have an undesirable and burdensome im- 
pact on federal criminal proceedings. 

As now formulated, Rule 609(a) embodies 
the requirement that evidence of a prior 
conviction for attacking the credibility of a 
witness be excluded if the judge determines 
that its probative value is substantially out- 
weighed by the danger of unfair prejudice. 
The Committee's note to this section cor- 
rectly states that “The provision finds its 
genesis in Luck v. United States, 121 U.S. App. 
D.C. 151, 348 F.2d 763 (1965) .” 

A few words of background are in order 
with respect to the Luck case. In Luck, the 
U.S. Court of Appeals construed 14 D.C. 
Code §305 (1961). That provision read in 
part as follows: 

“No person shall be incompetent to testify, 
in either civil or criminal proceedings, by 
reason of his having been convicted of crime, 
but stich fact may be given in evidence to 
affect his credit as a witness, either upon 
cross-examination of the witness or by evi- 
dence aliunde; and the party cross-examin- 
ing him shall not be concluded by his an- 
swers as to such matters ... (Emphasis 
added.) 

The court, over the strong dissent of Judge 
Danaher, construed the underlined language 
of the statute to mean that evidence of a 
prior conviction “may” be admitted to im- 
peach the credibility of a witness in the 
discretion of the trial court. The Court of 
Appeals declared that: 

“Section 305 is not written in mandatory 
terms. ...W(e) think the choice of words in 
this instance is significant. The trial court 
is not required to allow impeachment by 
prior conviction every time a defendant takes 
the stand in his own defense.” 348 F.2d at 
767-768. 

Judge Danaher answered this contention as 
Tollows: 

“When our statute says that the ‘fact’ of 
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previous conviction ‘may be given in evl- 
dence,’ to me it is speaking of an option 
open to ‘the party cross examining’ the wit- 
ness. I think my colleague has miscon- 
strued the language and its objective. The 
language telis the trier the fact of conviction 
is evidence, and it is to be received, Of course, 
a party ts not bound thus to impeach a wit- 
ness. That is why the word ‘shall’ is not 
used.” (Emphasis added.) 348 F.2d at 771. 

Although the question of interpretation is 
now moot, I am persuaded by Judge Dana- 
her's dissent that, apart from the merits of 
the Luck rule, the Luck decision plainly mis- 
construed the stated objective of Congress 
in the old Section 305. I recite this history as 
background, because it is manifest that the 
currently proposed Rule 609(a) would again 
contravene the will of the Congress, as evi- 
denced in the DC Code provision adopted 
last year. That new section was specifically 
designed to overturn the Luck decision. (This 
provision of the original legislation was 
passed by the House of Representatives by a 
2-1 vote margin.) 

I believe this unequivocal expression of 
public policy by the Congress, which came 
after thorough study and consideration, is 
entitled to great weight in the deliberations 
of your Committee. And I must say, with 
all due respect, that I find somewhat dis- 
ingenuous the Committee’s failure to adyise 
the Bench and Bar in the comments to pro- 
posed Rule 609(a), that Congressional policy 
is contrary to the rule and that the Luck 
case was specifically repudiated by the Con- 
gress a year ago. 

Congress rejected the Luck rule for several 
reasons. First we agree with the statement 
accompanying the original rule proposed by 
the Advisory Committee on Rules of Evi- 
dence that: 

“Disallowing the conviction evidence en- 
ables an accused to appear as a person whose 
character entitles him to credence, when the 
fact is to the contrary. .. .” 

The very reason for permitting impeach- 
ment evidence in these instances is to aid the 
fact-finder in assessing the credibility of 
witnesses in the search for truth. As one 
court has wisely put it: 

“No sufficient reason appears why the jury 
should not be informed what sort of per- 
son is asking them to take his word. In 
transactions of everyday life this is probably 
the first thing that they would wish to 
know.” 

The Committee notes in connection with 
the proposed rule that, “There is little dis- 
sent from the general proposition that at 
least some crimes are relevant to credibility.” 
These relevant crimes include not only 
crimen falsi but also those felonies which 
demonstrate a conscious, deliberate willing- 
ness to engage in conduct which entails sub- 
stantial injury to and disregard of other per- 
sons or the public at large. In my view, crim- 
inal, antisocial behavior per se reflects on 
credibility. A Superior Court judge in the 
District of Columbia recently observed that 
evidence of this kind 

“... is material and relevant because 
prior convictions can be illustrative of one's 
attitude toward society and its rules, includ- 
ing the oath to speak truthfully from the 
witness stand.” 

Unfortunately, the rule proposed by the 
Committee will have the effect of aiding a 
deceitful defendant in misleading the jury, 
and I cannot view that as sound public 
policy. 

Second, Congress rejected the Luck rule 
last year because it had proved unworkable 
and burdensome in practice in the District 
of Columbia, According to evidence gathered 
by the House District Committee early in 
1970, the Luck rule had spawned vast 
amounts of litigation. The House report on 
the District of Columbia crime legislation 
stated: 

“Since the Luck decision in 1965, there 
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have been over thirty appellate opinions dis- 
cussing the application, plus innumerable 
other cases in which the issue was raised on 
appeal but the case was decided without 
opinion,” H, Rep. No. 907, 91st Cong., 2a 
Sess. 63 (1970). 

Both the House and Senate District Com- 
mittees found that appellate courts in the 
District of Columbia, though they tried, were 
unable to establish meaningful and workable 
criteria to guide trial judges in the exercise 
of their discretion. The Committees found 
that neither trial nor appellate judges could 
agree among themselves about the applica- 
tion of the rule in similar circumstances. 
New interpretations of the rule seemed to 
lead to an even greater encroachment on the 
prerogative of the prosecutor to employ pro- 
bative impeachment evidence; indeed, some 
trial judges, fearing reversal by an appel- 
late panel, allowed no impeachment evidence 
at all, Thus, in cases where impeachment 
evidence was permitted, an appeal often fol- 
lowed, adding to the workload in the appel- 
late courts. 

One legal writer declares that cases like 
Luck “evidence a trend, that may have far- 
reaching implications, by which the ad- 
missibility of all prior convictions evidence 
my be prohibited when the defendant testi- 
fies in his own behalf.” This “trend” should 
not be encouraged in federal courts. A rule 
excluding all convictions evidence when the 
accused testifies was considered by the Ad- 
visory Committee in 1969 and vigorously 
rejected. Although such a rule would answer 
the problem of the vague and confusing 
standards inherent in Luck—the problem 
which inspires so many pretrial hearings and 
post-trial appeals—the problem can be 
solved better, without damaging our system 
of justice, by making convictions evidence 
admissible unless it fails to satisfy the clear 
limitations set out in the other subsections 
of the proposed rule. 

During the debate on the District of 
Columbia crime bill last year, I alerted the 
House to a murder case in which the trial 
judge excluded all prior convictions of the 
defendant but told the defense counsel he 
could use prior convictions on the part of the 
prosecution witnesses to impeach their credi- 
bility. This case is symbolic. I believe a 
defendant ought to have the opportunity to 
challenge the credibility of those who testify 
against him. But I also believe that a de- 
fendant should not be able to attack the 
credibility of others while misrepresenting 
his own credibility. 

This murder case illustrates what I fear will 
become commonplace if the Luck rule is 
adopted, namely, that the rule will be con- 
strued so liberally in favor of the defendant 
that it will unbalance and taint the process 
of justice. The substantiation of this fear 
may be found not only in the actual experi- 
ence in the District of Columbia, but also 
in the Committee's latest note accompanying 
the rule: While Rule 9(a) itself speaks of 
admitting convictions evidence unless “the 
probative value of the evidence of the crime 
is substantially outweighed by the danger of 
unfair prejudice,” the Committee’s note 
drops the key adverb “substantially” from 
its explanation of the rule and refers to 
“balancing probative value against prej- 
udice,” dropping the adjective “unfair.” 

Proposed Rule 609(a) is clearly at odds 
with the present law in most jurisdictions 
throughout the country. Inasmuch as the 
new Federal Rules of Evidence will serve as 
a model for many states in their efforts to 
reshape local evidentiary rules, your Com- 
mittee has a special responsibility to provide 
wise guidance for them as well as for our 
federal judicial system. 

I earnestly hope, for the reasons set out 
here, that Rule 609(a) will be made to con- 
form to the policy of Congress. 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE J. HOGAN. 
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OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., August 9, 1971. 

Hon. ALBERT B. MARIS, 

Chairman, Committee on Rules of Practice 
and Proceđure, Judicial Conference of 
the United States, Supreme Court Build- 
ing Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jupce Marrs: Attached are the De- 
partment's comments on the Revised Draft 
of the Proposed Rules of Evidence for the 
United States Courts and Magistrates. These 
comments detail the Department’s serious 
reservations concerning certain of the rules 
contained in the Revised Draft. 

As you know, a Committee appointed by 
the Attorney General submitted comments 
to the Preliminary Draft. The Revised Draft 
indicates that many of the Departmental 
Committee's recommendations were rejected 
by the Advisory Committee. Moreover, the 
Revised Draft contains many important pro- 
visions which were not included in the Pre- 
liminary Draft and upon which the Depart- 
ment had no opportunity to comment. In 
these circumstances, we deem it imperative 
to place the Department’s views before- the 
Advisory Committee. 

Several of the problems detailed in the at- 
tached report are of such overriding import- 
ance that they should be stated at the very 
outset, 


1. RULE 509 MILITARY AND STATE SECRETS 


This rule fails to recognize that the Gov- 
ernment has a privilege not to disclose of- 
ficial information if such disclosure would 
be contrary to the public interest. See Davis 
v. Braswell Motor Freight Lines, 363 F.2d 
600 (5th Cir. 1966); Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. v. United States, 141 Ct. Cl. 
38, 157 F. Supp. 939 (1958). 

By requiring that the Government must 
substantiate its claim of state secrets priv- 
ilege by showing the likelihood of a danger 
that disclosure will result in detriment or 
injury to the national defense or interna- 
tional relations, the Rule fails to reflect the 
present state of the law as enunciated in 
United States v. Reynolds, 345 U.S. 1 (1953). 
A Governmental showing of a reasonable 
possibility that military or state secrets are 
involved would be consistent with Reynolds. 
Instead, the Revised Rule raises the possi- 
bility that in order to sustain its claim, the 
Government may be required to disclose the 
very information claimed as privileged. 

The Revised Rule is also deficient in that 
it fails to authorize a procedure whereby the 
Government can make an in camera sub- 
mission of information to the trial judge to 
enable him to make an informed judgment 
as to whether or not the claim should be 
sustained. 


2. RULE 510 IDENTITY OF INFORMER 


Rule 510(a) limits the Government's iden- 
tity of informer privilege to the identity of 
persons furnishing “information purporting 
to reveal a violation of law.” Because in- 
formers provide intelligence information on 
a continuing basis, thelr value extends far 
beyond providing information purporting to 
reveal a violation of law. The privilege should 
be extended accordingly. 

Under Proposed Rule 510(c) (1), the Gov- 
ernment’s privilege would be lost even if 
the informer was called as a witness by the 
defendant, thereby motivating a defendant 
to call witnesses primarily to ascertain 
those who may have been government in- 
formers. 

In an attempt to accommodate the Rule 
to civil cases, the drafters, in subsection (c) 
(2) changed the test of dismissal for fail- 
ure to reveal an informant’s identity from 
the Preliminary Draft’s “the issue of guilt or 
innocence” to a “material issue in the case.” 
Yet, this accommodation requires a depar- 
ture from the test outlined in Roviaro v. 
United States, 353 U.S. 53 (1957). 

Subsection (c) (2) is also defective in that 
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it fails to provide an adequate procedure for 
handling defense requests to learn the iden- 
tity of informers. There is no reason why 
the Government cannot submit to the trial 
judge in camera the information needed to 
determine whether fairness requires that the 
Government be ordered to reveal the identity 
of the informer. 

Subsection (c) (3) of the Rule, concerning 
the legality of evidence obtained on the basis 
of information received from an informer, 
narrows the test to one of the reliability 
of the informer. The correct test is one of 
credibility or reliability. Aguilar v. Teras, 378 
U.S. 108, 114 (1964); United States v. Harris, 
91 S.Ct. 2075 (1971). 


3, RULE 609 IMPEACHMENT BY EVIDENCE OF 
CONVICTION OF A CRIME 


By giving the trial judge discretion to per- 
mit defendants in criminal cases to testify 
without being impeached with prior convic- 
tions, the revised draft adopts the rule de- 
rived from Luck v. United States, 121 US. 
App. D.C. 151, 348 F.2d 763 (1965). The 
Luck rule is not only inconsistent with the 
law in almost 90 percent of the states, but 
was overturned by the Congress in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the only federal jurisdic- 
tion in which it existed. See District of Co- 
lumbia Court Reform and Criminal Pro- 
cedure Act of 1970, Pub. L, No. 91-358, § 133. 
In rejecting the Luck rule, the Congress 
found persuasive the fact that it had proved 
completely unworkable in the District of 
Columbia, as evidenced by the fact that the 
Bar Association of the District of Columbia 
in a 1970 membership-wide referendum sup- 
ported the elimination of the rule, 

4. The other rules commented upon raise, 
in total impact, significant problems in the 
fair and orderly procedures at trial and at 
pretrial hearings. In our view their adoption, 
without significant amendment, would im- 
pede the effective administration of justice. 

We trust that our comments will prove 
helpful to the Committee. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD G. KLEINDIENST, 
Deputy Attorney General. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE U.S. ATTORNEY, 
Washington, D.C., August 6, 1971. 

Hon. ALBERT B. MARIS, 

Chairman, Committee on Rules of Practice 
and Procedure, Judicial Conference of 
the United States, Supreme Court Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jupce Maris: I am writing to register 
my objections to a number of the Proposed 
Rules of Evidence for the United States 
Courts and Magistrates contained in the 
Revised Draft released in March of this year. 
My objections are based not only on my ex- 
perience as United States Attorney for the 
District of Columbia, but also on my expe- 
rience for many years as an Assistant United 
States Attorney and a trial attorney in pri- 
vate practice. 

I have been advised that the Department 
of Justice is preparing a more comprehen- 
sive report setting forth the most serious 
objections it has to the proposed rules. My 
failure to comment on all the rules discussed 


by the Department should not be construed, 
however, as indicating any disagreement on 
my part with its objections. 

I shall discuss those rules to which I ob- 
ject as they appear in sequence in the Re- 
vised Draft. 


1. PROPOSED RULE 104(D). PRELIMINARY 
QUESTIONS 


The second sentence of Rule 104(d) pro- 
vides: 

Testimony given by him jan accused] at 
a hearing in which he is asserting any con- 
stitutional right, or any right to have evi- 
dence suppressed or excluded, is not admissi- 
ble against him as substantive evidence but 
may be used for impeachment if clearly con- 
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tradictory of testimony given by him at the 
trial. 

I recommend that this sentence be deleted. 
This rule excludes as substantive evidence 
testimony given by an accused in open court 
while represented by counsel. Such an ex- 
elusion is clearly inconsistent with the 
function of a trial as a truth-seeking process, 

The Advisory Committee's Note to this rule 
indicates that this exclusion is based on Sim- 
mons v. United States, 390 U.S. 377 (1968). 
In my view, however, the proposed rule goes 
far beyond Simmons. First, it extends the 
Simmons exclusion to testimony to assert 
nonconstitutional rights whereas Simmons 
involved only constitutional rights. Second, 
although the formulation of the rule in the 
Preliminary Draft of March, 1969, excluded 
such testimony only “on the issue of guilt 
at the trial,”"—the language of Simmons— 
the Revised Draft extends the exclusion to 
use “as substantive evidence.” This would 
apparently prohibit the use of such evidence 
in prosecutions for perjury and other simi- 
lar offenses, a clearly objectionable result. 
Third, the proposed rule limits the use of 
the testimony as impeachment only if it is 
“clearly contradictory” of the accused's tes- 
timony at trial. I am aware of no rule which 
limits impeachment by use of prior state- 
ments or testimony to material that is 
“clearly contradictory.” The standard test is 
whether or not the prior statement or testi- 
mony is inconsistent, E.g., McCormick, Law 
of Evidence, § 34. I see no reason to depart 
from this standard test. 

The above paragraph contains my objec- 
tions to the rule as presently drafted. I also 
wish to bring to your attention a more 
fundamental objection, an objection which 
warrants deletion of the rule in its entirety. 
In May of this year, in MeGautha v. Califor- 
nia, the Supreme Court questioned the valid- 
ity of the rationale of the Simmons case— 
that is, the concept that a “tension” between 
constitutional rights may justify on Fifth 
Amendment grounds exclusion of an ac- 
cused’s testimony to assert a constitutional 
tight. Since this rationale, basic to the pro- 
posed rule, is now considered by the Supreme 
Court as open to question as a matter of con- 
stitutional law, it is, in my view, an inop- 
portune time to try to codify the Simmons 
rationale. I therefore recommend deletion of 
the second sentence. 


2, RULE 404. CHARACTER EVIDENCE NOT ADMISSI- 
BLE TO PROVE CONDUCT; EXCEPTIONS, OTHER 
CRIMES 
Rule 404(b) provides that while evidence 

of other crimes, wrongs, or acts Is not admis- 
sible to prove the character of a person to 
show that he acted in conformity therewith, 
it “may” be admissible for other purposes 
such as proof of motive, opportunity, intent, 
preparation, plan, knowledge, identity, or ab- 
sence of mistake or accident. 

The use of the word “may” indicates that 
the admissibility of such evidence is purely 
discretionary with the court and no guidance 
is provided to trial Judges for the exercise of 
their discretion. As both 1 Wigmore, Evi- 
dence, $216, and McCormick, § 157, make 
clear, however, if relevant to proof of mo- 
tive, intent, knowledge, etc., evidence of other 
crimes is admissible. The only limitation 
placed upon the admissibility is that the per- 
son against whom the evidence is introduced 
is entitled to an instruction explaining the 
limited purpose for which the evidence is 
admitted. 

A rule which makes evidence admissible 
only in the discretion of the court, with no 
guidelines for the exercise of discretion, can 
be expected to operate in such a way as to 
deprive a party to litigation of evidence which 
is highly probative of such critical issues as 
motive, intent, knowledge, etc. This is par- 
ticularly so because judges, for obvious rea- 
sons wishing to avold appellate reversal, will 
understandably be inclined to exercise their 
discretion to exclude the evidence, par- 
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ticularly in criminal cases in which the Goy- 
ernment has no right of appeal. I recommend 
that the second sentence of proposed Rule 
404(b) be redrafted to read as follows: 

It [proof of other crimes, wrongs, or acts] 
is admissible, however, if relevant to prove 
such matters as motive, opportunity, intent, 
preparations, plan, knowledge, identity, or 
absence of mistake or accident. 

There is no need to add the right to a 
limiting instruction since that is provided 
for in Rule 106. 


3. RULE 405. METHODS OF PROVING CHARACTER 


Proposed Rule 405(a) and also Rule 608 
(a) permit proof of character, where relevant, 
to be by personal opinion in addition to 
reputation. Use of personal opinion to prove 
character is not permitted in the federal 
courts. Michelson v. United States, 355 U.S. 
469 (1948). As McCormick observes (p. 334- 
35): 

Reputation evidence, though muted and 
colorless, is thought to have the advantage 
of avoiding side-issues as to particular acts 
and incidents in the past life of the accused. 

Opinion testimony, however, would inevita- 
bly lead to the introduction into a case of 
collateral issues which can only result in 
confusion and distraction of the jury from 
the main issues in dispute. Moreover, partic- 
ularly as to moral traits of character, in- 
dividual opinion is easily fabricated and 
difficult to cross-examine, 

It can be persuasively argued that proof of 
character is both uncertain and distracting 
and, consequently, should not be allowed at 
all. If, however, character evidence is to be 
permitted, I oppose expanding the methods 
of proof and departing from the procedure 
set forth by the Supreme Court in Michelson. 


4. RULE 505. HUSBAND-WIVE PRIVILEGE 


Rule 505 authorizes a person to prevent 
his spouse from testifying against him in a 
criminal proceeding even if that spouse is 
willing to testify. I agree with the follow- 
ing comment about this privilege by Mc- 
Cormick (p. 145): 

The privilege has sometimes been defended, 
after the manner in which we find reasons 
for inherited customs generally, as protecting 
family harmony. But family harmony is 
nearly always past saving when the spouse is 
willing to aid the prosecution. The privilege, 
in truth, is an archaic survival of a mystical 
religious dogma and of a way of thinking 
about the marital relation, which are today 
outmoded. 

Congress has previously provided by statute 
that in the District of Columbia a person 
has a privilege to refuse to testify against 
his spouse but that spouse cannot claim the 
privilege; only the spouse called to testify 
can. D.C. Code, § 14-306(a). This rule has 
operated fairly and effectively in the District 
of Columbia for over fifty years. I agree with 
this resolution by the Congress and recom- 
mend its adoption as the rule for the federal 
courts. 

5. RULE 510, IDENTITY OF INFORMER 


With the widespread growth of organized 
crime, the need for law enforcement author- 
ities to have access to inside information and 
to preserve these sources of information 
makes it more imperative than ever that the 
law provide adequate procedures for protect- 
ing the identity of these sources. Disclosure 
of identity should be required, particularly 
in criminal cases, only when the strong pub- 
lic interest in the flow of information is sub- 
stantially outweighed by the right of an ac- 
cused to present his defense as to guilt or 
innocence. 

While the case law as developed by the Su- 
preme Court and the federal courts of appeal 
provides adequate safeguards for protecting 
the identity of informers, proposed Rule 510, 
in my view, would place some of these safe- 
guards in jeopardy. 

A. Rule 510(a) extends the informers’ priv- 
ilege only to informers who furnish informa- 
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tion purporting to reveal a violation of law. 
There are other informers, however, who pro- 
vide information concerning organized crime 
which does not specifically relate to a crime 
or violation of law. The information may re- 
late only to investigation involving a sus- 
pected violation of law. Such an informant’s 
identity should not be disclosed. Section 
510(a) should be redrafted, accordingly, to 
extend the privilege to informers who pro- 
vide this kind of information. 

B. Furthermore, proposed Section 510(c) 
(2) provides that if “circumstances indicate 
a reasonable probability that the informer 
can give testimony or information neces- 
sary to a fair determination of a material is- 
sue in the case,” the informer’s identity must 
be revealed upon pain of dismissal of crim- 
inal proceedings. The language used in Ro- 
viaro v. United States, 353 U.S. 53, 60-1 (1953) 
pertaining to disclosure of an informant’s 
identity in criminal cases is whether dis- 
closure “is relevant and helpful to the de- 
fense of an accused.” This has been con- 
sistently construed by the federal appellate 
courts to limit disclosure to those situations, 
relating only to guilt or innocence of an ac- 
cused, in which the informant has been an 

tual participant in or a witness to the of- 
fense charged, the factual situation in Ro- 
viaro. See e.g., Rocha v. United States, 401 F. 
2d 529 (5th Cir, 1968), cert. denied, 393 U.S. 
1103 (1969); Churder v, United States, 387 
F.2d 825, 831-32 (8th Cir. 1968); Lannom v. 
United States, 381 F.2d 858, 861-2 (9th Cir. 
1967) , cert. denied, 389 U.S. 1041 (1968); Gar- 
cia v. United States, 373 F.2d 806, 808 (10th 
Cir. 1967); United States v. Pitt, 382 F.2d 322 
(4th Cir. 1967). 

The proposed rule, in covering both civil 
and criminal cases, is too broad. In line with 
the above-cited cases, I therefore recommend 
that as to criminal cases disclosure be re- 
quired only when relevant and helpful to the 
defense as to guilt or innocence, that is, 
when the informant is an actual participant 
in or a witness to the offense charged. 

Section 510(c)(2) also fails to set forth 
an adequate procedure by which a trial judge 
can determine whether the test requiring 
disclosure has been met. A procedure must 
be set forth by which the judge can deter- 
mine whether there is a reasonable probabil- 
ity that the informer can give the necessary 
testimony. This should be by an in camera 
proceeding in which the information is sub- 
mitted to the court in written form. No 
counsel should be present unless all counsel 
are present. Moreover, disclosure must be 
based on facts, not speculation. Lannom v. 
United States, supra, at 861. As the Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit observed in 
Miller v. United States, 273 F.2d 279, 281 (5th 
Cir. 1959), cert. denied, 362 U.S. 928 (1960) : 

“If the informer's relation to the acts lead- 
ing directly to or constituting the crime may 
be assumed from a fertile imagination of 
counsel, the Government in practically every 
case would have to prove affirmatively that 
the informant had not done any such likely 
acts. Having done that, all would be revealed 
and the informer privilege, deemed essential 
for the public interest, for all practical pur- 
poses would be no more.” 273 F.2d at 281. 

Finally, the proposed rule is subject to the 
interpretation that if the Government re- 
fuses to disclose an informant’s identity in 
a multiple-defendant case, the proceedings 
to be dismissed as to all defendants even if 
the anticipated testimony of the informant 
is not necessary to the defense of all the de- 
fendants. The rule should be redrafted to 
avoid this result. 

C. Rule 510(c)(3) sets forth those cir- 
cumstances in which the informer’s identity 
must be revealed when the issue is not guilt 
or innocence, but the legality of the means 
by which evidence was obtained. The cases 
I have cited above indicate that disclosure 
is not required when an informer'’s informa- 
tion relates only to establishing probable 
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cause, a holding consistent with prior deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court. Rugendorj vV. 
United States, 376 U.S. 528 (1964); McCray v. 
Illinois, 386 U.S. 300 (1967). As the Supreme 
Court observed in McCray, 386 U.S. at 309 at 
311-12: 

What Roviaro thus makes clear is that this 
Court was unwilling to impose any absolute 
rule requiring disclosure of an informer’s 
identity even in formulating evidentiary 
rules for federal criminal trials. Much less 
has the court ever approached the formula- 
tion of a federal evidentiary rule of compul- 
sory disclosure where the issue is the pre- 
liminary one of probable cause, and guilt or 
innocence is not at stake... 

In sum, the court in the exercise of its 
power to formulate evidentiary rules for fed- 
eral criminal cases has consistently declined 
to hold that an informer’s identity need 
always be disclosed in a federal criminal 
trial, let alone in a preliminary hearing to 
determine probable cause for an arrest or 
search. 

I therefore question the desirability of any 
rule permitting disclosure of an informer’s 
identity when his information is unrelated 
to guilt or innocence. This is particularly so 
when the challenged evidence was obtained 
pursuant to a warrant. 

If there is to be such a rule, I have the 
following comments. Under the proposed 
rule, if the Court is not satisfied as to the 
reliability of an informer whose information 
is used to establish probable cause, he may 
require disclosure of the informer’s identity. 
The rule states only that disclosure “may” 
be in camera. I recommend that disclosure, 
if required, should only be in camera, with 
additional information establishing reliabil- 
ity or credibility provided in writing. The 
purpose is to satisfy the judge. When disclo- 
sure is unrelated to guilt or innocence, there 
is no justification for disclosure of identity 
to an accused. 

This section as drafted also appears to per- 
mit the court to require disclosure without 
an alternative to the Government to decline 
and face dismissal. The availability of this 
alternative should be made clear, as it is in 
the preceding section. 

Finally, Rule 510(c) (3) should be amended 
to make clear that information from an in- 
former to establish probable cause is suf- 
ficient if the informer is reliable or credible. 
Aguilar v. Texas, 378 U.S. 108 (1964); McCray 
v. Illinois, supra at 311; United States v. 
Harris, — US. —, decided June 28, 1971. 


6. RULE 608. EVIDENCE OF CHARACTER AND 
CONDUCT OF WITNESS 

Although proposed Rule 608(a) makes in- 
admissible evidence of the truthful character 
of a witness unless the character of the wit- 
ness for truthfulness has been attacked, it 
provides an exception with respect to an ac- 
cused in a criminal case who testifies in his 
own behalf. To my knowledge, this exception 
is without precedent. It was not included in 
the Preliminary Draft of March, 1969. 

The only explanation provided for this 
addition is that merely being the accused in 
a criminal case “is an attack on character.” 
I respectfully disagree with this explanation. 
A mere indictment is simply not an attack 
on the truthfulness of the accused as a wit- 
ness. It may constitute an attack as to a 
particular character trait based on the nature 
of the offense charged, i.e., peacefulness in 
a charge of homicide honesty in a charge of 
fraud. And in those situations, the defend- 
ant may, of course, defend with character 
evidence under Rule 405. But, except for a 
charge such as perjury, an indictment is un- 
related to the accused’s truthfulness. 

I see no justification, therefore, for depart- 
ing from the accepted rule that until the 
truthfulness of a witness is attacked, eyi- 
dence of truthful character is inadmissible. 

For the same reasons set forth in my com- 
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ments on proposed Rule 405, I consider it 
unwise to depart from the federal practice 
of limiting proof of character to reputation. 
I oppose use of opinion testimony, partic- 
ularly to establish a moral trait such as 
truthfulness. 


7. RULE 609. IMPEACHMENT BY EVIDENCE OF 
CONVICTION OF CRIME 


Rule 609(a) provides that a court may 
prohibit impeachment of a witness by proof 
of conviction of a crime if it finds that the 
probative value of the evidence is substan- 
tially outweighed by the danger of unfair 
prejudice. As the Advisory Committee’s Note 
makes clear, this “provision finds its genesis 
in Luck v. United States, 121 U.S. App. D.C. 
151, 348 F. 2d 763 (1965)” a case which has 
given rise to a rule known as the Luck rule. 

The operation of the Luck rule in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—the only District in which 
it has been in full force and effect for a 
substantial period of time—was intensively 
studied by the Congress in 1969 and 1970. 
Both the Senate District Committee and the 
House District Committee independently 
concluded that the Luck rule should be abol- 
ished. The recommendations of each of these 
committees that a judge should not have 
discretion to limit or exclude impeachment 
by proof of prior convictions was not chal- 
lenged on the floor of either House of Con- 

and became law on July 29, 1970, and 
effective February 1, 1971. Public Law 91-358, 
Sec. 133. 

Proposed Rule 609(a), therefore, is wholly 
inconsistent with recent legislation of the 
Congress which was enacted for the specific 
reason of overturning a decision which the 
rule attempts to reinstate. The proposed rule 
included in the Revised Draft is also wholly 
inconsistent with the conclusion arrived at 
by the Advisory Committee in the Prelimi- 
nary Draft. As the Note to the Preliminary 
Draft makes clear, the Advisory Committee 
thoroughly considered and specifically de- 
clined to follow the Luck rule. It is also, in 
my view, highly significant, that the Bar As- 
sociation of the District of Columbia, in a 
referendum participated in by nearly 1,400 
lawyers, in February, 1970, voted to overrule 
the Luck decision. The Department of Jus- 
tice recommended abolition of the Luck rule 
and I testified in favor of eliminating it be- 
fore the Senate District Committee. 

Since it became law in the District of 
Columbia, my office has found the rule to be 
wholly impractical and unworkable. This is 
so despite the attempt in Gordon v. United 
States, 383 F.2d 936 (1967) two years after 
Luck of then Circuit Judge Burger to set 
some guidelines for the exercise of the dis- 
cretion given trial judges by the Luck rule 
and thereby bring some order out of the con- 
fusion that existed. Not only do judges vary 
tremendously in their application of Luck, 
but also the hearings required by Luck are 
time-consuming and increase the excessive 
congestion of the Courts. Furthermore, be- 
cause the judges are aware of the close 
scrutiny their exercise of discretion receives 
on appeal whenever they permit impeach- 
ment, they tend to avoid the problem by 
excluding impeachment altogether. This re- 
sult, as observed by the Advisory Committee 
in its Note to the Preliminary Draft, “en- 
ables an accused to appear as a person whose 
character entitles him to credence, when the 
fact is to the contrary.” The Luck rule, as I 
testified before the Senate District Commit- 
tee, impedes the pursuit of truth. 

As was noted in the Report of the House 
District Committee, the rule is so unwork- 
able that even appellate judges cannot agree 
among themselves. A rule which in five years 
has resulted in over thirty written appellate 
opinions, a significant number of them being 
split decisions, hardly merits the label of a 
rule. 

For these reasons I recommend that with 
respect to impeachment by proof of prior 
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convictions, the committee adopt the legis- 
lation enacted by the Congress in 1970 in the 
Court Reform and Criminal Procedure Act 
for the District of Columbia now found in 
D.C. Code, §14-305 (Supp. IV, 1971). 


8. RULE 611. MODE AND ORDER OF INTERROGATION 
AND PRESENTATION 


Proposed Rule 611(b) departs from the 
rule in the Federal courts and the majority 
of the states which limits the scope of cross- 
examination of a witness to matters reason- 
ably related to those testified to on direct 
examination. McCormick, Law of Evidence, 
§ 21. The proposed rule is also inconsistent 
with the proposal contained in the Prelimi- 
nary Draft which limits cross-examination 
“to the subject matter of the direct exami- 
nation and matters affecting the credibility 
of the witness.” 

The Preliminary Draft proposal and the 
Federal Rule permit an orderly, logical pres- 
entation of evidence, first by the plaintiff or 
prosecution, then by the defendant. There 
are many situations, particularly with the 
expansion of immunity provisions (Title II of 
the Organized Crime Control Act of 1970, 
Public Law 91-452) in which a hostile wit- 
ness is called to the stand by the prosecu- 
tion for a limited purpose. Despite his lim- 
ited direct testimony, the proposed rule 
would permit him to be cross-examined by 
leading questions on matters wholly unre- 
lated to his direct examination or his credi- 
bility. This is not only unfair to the party 
calling him but is also disruptive of an or- 
derly presentation of a case, For it permits 
an astute opposing counsel to interrupt a 
party’s presentation of its case and thereby 
confuse and distract the jury. 

The only limitations on the operation of 
this rule is the phrase in 611(b) which per- 
mits a judge “[I]n the interests of justice” 
to limit cross-examination and the word in 
6ll(c) “Ordinarily”, which is intended to 
limit the right to ask leading questions on 
cross-examination. These limitations are, in 
my view, wholly inadequate to avoid the dan- 
gers I have specified in the preceding para- 
graph. The Advisory Note indicates that the 
existing rule creates excessive bickering in 
the courtroom as to what is the scope of the 
direct. With all respect, this has not been my 
experience based on many years trial experi- 
ence in the courtroom. I believe far more 
harm will be done to the orderly presentation 
of evidence in both civil and criminal trials 
and the manner in which testimony is 
elicited by the proposed rule with its virtual 
unlimited right of cross-examination. 

If there is a compelling need for a witness 
called for a limited purpose to complete his 
testimony in one trip to the witness stand, 
the judge can allow him to be examined as if 
on direct by opposing counsel, even though 
this interrupts the presentation of its case 
by the party calling him. The Preliminary 
Draft proposal authorizes it. I recommend 
that the Preliminary Draft Rule be retained 
and that proposed Rule 611 be modified ac- 
cordingly. 

9. This concludes my presentation of ob- 
jections to particular rules of the proposed 
rules of evidence. Though an appropriate 
ruling on the admissibility of evidence de- 
pends on the facts and circumstances of the 
particular case, I support the attempt to 
codify rules of evidence in order to promote 
uniformity and certainty in the administra- 
tion of justice in the courts, Nevertheless, 
the objections I have to the proposed rules, 
when considered together, are so substantial, 
that I feel obliged to observe that unless 
changed I am unable to support adoption of 
these rules. 

Thanking you in advance for the consider- 
ation you have given my comments, with 
best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas A. FLANNERY, 
U.S. Attorney. 
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SGT. HARRY CHINN OF HPD 
WINS NEW HONOR 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, for 
the second time in a period of a little 
more than 30 months, I have found good 
reason to comment on the unusual pro- 
fessional achievements of a certain 
member of the Honolulu Police Depart- 
ment. On March 25, 1970, I caused my re- 
marks entitled “Sgt. Harry Chinn of 
HPD—A New Kind of Cop” to be spread 
across the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I said on that occasion: 

Too little attention has been focused on 
the many responsible and dedicated police- 
men who are quietly working in communi- 
ties throughout the Nation in efforts to 
strengthen the forces of justice, law, and 
order. 

One such policeman is Sgt. Harry Chinn 
of the Honolulu Police Department. For 
some time now Sergeant Chinn has been 
teaching an experimental “law and justice 
awareness" class at the Waianae Intermedi- 
ate School, on the leeward side of the island 
of Oahu, and the response from the stu- 
dents has been enthusiastic. 


Today, í would like to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and to other 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the latest honor that has been bestowed 
upon this unusual officer who, I am privi- 
leged to say, is a personal friend of mine. 
Sergeant Chinn was selected for honor- 
able mention in the National Outstand- 
ing Policeman of the Year competition 
by Parade magazine and the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police. 

The best accolade to Sergeant Chinn’s 
important contributions to the commu- 
nity he serves so well is found in Pa- 
rade’s own terse description: “A police- 
man with imagination.” 

Mr. Speaker, the story of Sergeant 
Chinn’s most recent honor is told by 
Mike Keller in the Honolulu Advertiser 
of September 27, 1971, and I would now 
like to submit that article for inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

[From the Honolulu Advertiser, Sept. 27, 


HONOLULU POLICEMAN WINS NATIONAL HONOR 
(By Mike Keller) 

Police Sgt. Harry J. Chinn Jr. somehow 
doesn't seem like a policeman. 

And in the performance of his daily duties, 
the 19-year veteran of the Honolulu Police 
Department doesn’t act like the typical 
policeman. 

For his efforts, Chinn was selected for hon- 
orable mention in the National Outstanding 
Policeman of the Year competition by Parade 
magazine and the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. 

Chinn for years has been concerned about 
the widening gap in confidence between the 
community and police. 

So, in 1969, as part of the police community 
relations division, he devised and imple- 
mented an imaginative curriculum which is 
now part of the social studies program in 
several Waianae Coast intermediate schools. 

“At first, some of the teachers were suspi- 
cious of our intent. I suppose they thought 
we were going to try to recruit for the police 
cepartment,” Chinn said. 

“But that wasn’t the idea at all. We are 
trying to get kids to understand the police- 
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man’s role in society and, hopefully, some of 
our officers will develop a better feel for what 
is going on In the minds of our kids today.” 

For his part, Chinn spends virtually all his 
time these days teaching the eight-week 
course and taking part in other community 
activities on the Waianae Coast. 

“We do a lot of role-playing,” Chinn said. 
“We get some kids to play the role of trouble 
makers and others to play the role of police 
officers. Pretty soon the kids come to realize 
how really tough a job it is for a policeman 
to do his job and to be a nice guy at the 
Same time.” 

Chinn said the program also attempts to 
get youngsters to realize why there are police 
officers in the first place. 

“So much of the hostile feeling towards 
policemen today is a result of a young per- 
son's resentment of authority. I try to get 
the kids to imagine what life would be like 
if there weren’t any laws and anyone around 
to enforce them. People want and need police- 
men, I tell them. 

“Then I point out that enforcement of 
laws isn’t necessarily a bad thing. It can be 
good as well, like enforcement of ecology 
laws and other things,” Chinn said. 

“I rap with the kids and they feel com- 
fortable with me. And I feel comfortable 
with them. Sometimes they tell me: ‘You 
dcn't act like a cop.’ 

“And I always tell them: But I am a cop. 
I’m no different. Cops are people, just like 
you.” 

Chinn says his program is in keeping 
with good police work. 

“The best way to lower the crime rate is 
to work to prevent youngsters from becom- 
ing criminals in the first place.” 

However, Chinn admitted his ideas are 
not totally accepted by all police officers. 
“But Chief (Francis) Keala is behind the 
program 100 per cent.” 

And the program itself is in very high 
demand, Chinn said. “We keep getting more 
and more requests from schools to teach 
the program, It’s gotten to a point where 
we need more officers to teach the course,” 
he said. 

Chinn said he felt “very honored” to get 
the national award. 

“But it really belongs to every officer on 
the beat. It represents what we are all work- 
ing for, the direction police work in Hawaii 
is heading in. And I think the people of 
Hawaii can be proud, because it is to their 
credit that this program exists,” Chinn said. 

Chinn was featured in yesterday's Parade 
Magazine, the Sunday newspaper supple- 
ment which boasts a circulation of more 
than 16.7 million nationwide. It normally 
appears in The Sunday Star-Bulletin & 
Advertiser but the dock strike has delayed 
its delivery for the past few weeks. 

Parade perhaps best summed up Chinn's 
contributions in only four words: “A police- 
man with imagination.” 


THOMAS CONSIGLIO: DISTIN- 
GUISHED CITIZEN AWARD BY 
ITALO AMERICANS OF CALIFOR- 
NIA CIVIC ORGANIZATION 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 29, 1971 
Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, tonight, 
in Los Angeles, Mr. Thomas Consiglio 
will receive the distinguished citizen 
award from the Italo Americans of Cali- 
fornia Civic Organization. 
Tommy Consiglio is a friend of mine. 
He is a friend of the working man in 
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California. For nearly 20 years, Tommy 
was the legislative representative for the 
United Steelworkers of America, West- 
ern District No. 38. He is presently serv- 
ing as a Steelworkers Representative on 
assignment to the Huntington Park, 
California office. 

During all of his years of service, Tom- 
my has exhibited the kind of leadership 
and compassion that have been aimed at 
bettering the lives of the people he repre- 
sents. 

Tommy Consiglio is a man who has 
stood for justice and for jobs. He has 
fought for the right to work for all men; 
for the right to earn a decent living. He 
has fought for better wages and improved 
working conditions. He has involved him- 
self in campaigns that have meant prog- 
ress for California and progress for 
America. 

Tonight, in honoring Tom Consiglio, 
the Italo Americans of California have 
honored themselves. 

Mr. President, in order that Tommy 
Consiglio’s accomplishments might be 
recognized by the United States Senate, 
I ask unanimous consent that a resolu- 
tion in his honor be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A COMMENDATORY RESOLUTION 


Whereas, Thomas Consiglio, honored with 
the First Annual Distinguished Citizen 
Award by Italo-Americans of California Civic 
Organization, rendered outstanding service 
as Legislative Representative for United 
Steelworkers of America, Western District 
38, for almost 20 years, and now is serving as 
a Steelworkers’ Representative on assign- 
ment to the Huntington Park office; and 

Whereas, Mr. Consiglio, who was born on 
September 28, 1917 in Detroit, Michigan, and 
received his education in both parochial and 
public schools, was the recipient in 1969 of 
the Gold Star of the Government of Italy for 
promoting the welfare and advancement of 
the Italian community in the southland; and 

Whereas, in 1937 he became active in the 
Labor Movement and three years later, in 
1940, Mr. Consiglio earned an appointment 
to the International Staff of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers; and 

Whereas, in 1947 Mr. Consiglio migrated 
to California where he secured employment 
at a Steel Products company in Long Beach 
and helped to establish a Local Union of 
the United Steelworkers of America; and 

Whereas, Mr. Consiglio’s ability was soon 
recognized by the leadership of the Steel- 
workers Union, and he was appointed to lead 
its political arm in 1951; and 

Whereas, Mr. Consiglio was a strong pro- 
ponent of Citizen Participation in the proc- 
esses of government and soon became a con- 
fidant of Governors, State Legislators and key 
Congressional Leaders; and 

Whereas, Mr. Consiglio cherished his Ital- 
ian Culture and willingly served on com- 
mittees that aided in maintaining the ethnic 
identity of Italian-Americans, and in 1962 
was elected to the presidency of the Italo- 
Americans of California Civic Organization, 
a position he still occupies; 

Now, therefore, be it resolyed that the 
United States Senate, by the adoption of 
this resolution, does hereby commend Mr. 
Consiglio for his outstanding contributions 
to his Community, State and Nation on the 
occasion of receiving this Distinguished Citi- 
zen Award; and 

Be it further resolved, that Mr. Consiglio 
be also commended for his selection as the 
first American Labor Representative to be 
awarded the Gold Star of Italy. 
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U.S. REFUSAL TO COLLECT EARN- 
INGS TAX ASSAILED 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, a recent arti- 
cle by Louis J. Rose in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch points up the necessity for 
Congress to pass legislation providing 
for the withholding of city earnings 
taxes. ` 

The city of St. Louis is now spending 
an extra $100,000 a year in seeking out 
and bringing to court those who have 
been delinquent in paying this tax to the 
city. These offenders number about 
6,500. 

The problem stems from the fact that 
present law forbids deduction from Fed- 
eral employees except for the Federal 
income tax and contributions to such 
groups as the United Fund. These work- 
ers are, therefore, presented with a bur- 
den of having to pay the city earnings 
tax in one lump sum at one time. Many 
Federal employees have taken it upon 
themselves to ease this burden by not 
paying this earnings tax. The result is 
that the city of St. Louis is now losing 
a great deal of its revenue. 

St. Louis collector of revenue John 
Travers, who has been fighting for pas- 
sage of such national legislation, said 
that: 

The Federal government was indirectly en- 
couraging several thousand of its employees 
to become tax delinquents by refusing to 
authorize either a mandatory or voluntary 
withholding program. 


Travers also believes that a majority of 
these individuals would rather have this 
tax deducted each pay period as opposed 
to paying it in one lump sum. 

Unfortunately, when Congress was 
given the opportunity to pass a bill to 
remedy this problem the required num- 
ber of votes could not be obtained even 
for its consideration. This matter could 
be resolved quite easily if Congress would 
only approve a bill providing for the 
withholding of the city earnings tax from 
each paycheck. As Travers states: 

Such a program would save us (the city) 
money and be a great convenience to federal 
employees as well as eliminating the possi- 
bility of their being brought into court for 
tax delinquency. 


I commend Mr. Rose’s article to the 
attention of my colleagues and I urge 
Congress to act on this legislation. The 
article follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Sept. 15, 1971] 
U.S. REFUSAL To COLLECT EARNINGS Tax 
ASSAILED 
(By Louis J. Rose) 

St. Louis is being forced to spend an extra 
$100,000 a year on collections because of the 
Federal Government's refusal to withhold 
city earnings taxes owed by federal employes 
here, a city official said today. 

John K. Travers, collector of revenue, said 
that the Federal Government was indirectly 
encouraging several thousand of its em- 
Ployes to become tax delinquents by re- 
fusing to authorize either a mandatory or 
voluntary withholding program. 
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“This is ridiculous,” Travers said. “We 
have to withhold federal taxes and the Fed- 
eral Government says it is OK to withhold 
for union dues, Blue Cross payments, state 
taxes and other items for its employes, but 
it is the one employer who fails to help the 
cities help themselves,” 

Traver's office is preparing to file suit 
against about 6500 St. Louis firms and indi- 
viduals who did not pay last year's 1 per cent 
city earnings tax. The deadline was April 15. 

Of the 6500 delinquents, Travers estimates 
that 4500 are employes of 70 federal agencies. 

Over the years, Congress has refused to 
impose a mandatory withholding program 
for federal employes subject to municipal 
earnings and income taxes. Reports circu- 
lated last fall, however, that a voluntary 
program might be authorized by the United 
States Civil Service Commission for federal 
workers in cities of 60,000 or more popula- 
tion. 

The Civil Service Commission acknowl- 
edged that it was studying such a proposal 
and wanted to get the views of employe as- 
sociations. 

Travers said he had been told that a deci- 
sion probably would be reached by last 
July 1. 

“That date has come and gone and frankly 
I am very pessimistic about chances of a 
voluntary plan being set up. After striving 
all these years and achieving nothing, it is 
hard to be optimistic.” 

He said that since becoming revenue col- 
lector in 1964, he had made at least six trips 
to Washington and had worked closely with 
Missouri’s congressional delegation in an 
unsuccessful attempt to get approval for 
some type of withholding program. 

Because there is no withholding program, 
Travers said, the more than 30,000 federal 
employes subject to the city’s earnings tax 
must file individual returns. 

He said he was convinced that the over- 
whelming majority would prefer to have the 
taxes deductec each pay period, rather than 
have to make a lump-sum payment. 

“Such a program would save us money and 
be a great convenience to federal employes, as 
well as eliminating the possibility of their 
being brought into court for tax delin- 
quency,” Travers said. 

His office has prepared the first group of 
summonses for services next week by the city 
marshal. Special City Court sessions will be 
scheduled next month and November to han- 
dle the cases. 

Fines for most first offenders are $50, with 
an additional $8 in court costs assessed. This 
is in addition to payment of the taxes due. 
Most second offenders are fined $100. Last 
year, more than 2000 delinquent taxpayers 
were fined. 

Any person employed in the city is sub- 
ject to that tax, as are city residents employed 
outside St. Louis. 

Travers estimated that when he took office 
seven years ago, only about one-fifth of the 
25,000 or more federal employes subject to 
the tax were paying it. 

“We have vigorously sought to enforce the 
law by hauling thousands of delinquents into 
court and seeking widespread voluntary com- 
pliance,” Travers said. His office, he said, is 
given copies by the Federal Government of 
all W-2 forms of federal employes. 

He said that in the last few years his office 
had written to all business firms and employ- 
ers in St. Louis County asking them to fur- 
nish the names and residences of their em- 
ployes who live in St. Louis. 

In addition, he said, his office constantly 
checks the city directory to determine where 
St. Louisans are employed. 

Strict enforcement of the earnings tax law, 
together with inflationary pressures on sal- 
aries, has increased the total revenue from 
the tax from $24,700,000 his first year in 
office to $33,900,000 for the fiscal year that 
ended early this March, Travers said. 
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He said he considered the increase par- 
ticularly significant in view of the city’s pop- 
ulation loss during the last decade and the 
decline in over-all business development. 

Receipts from the earnings tax are expected 
to total about $35,000,000 this year. The tax 
is the city’s single largest revenue source. 


FOOTBALL'S UPSET OF THE CEN- 
TURY—CENTRE COLLEGE CON- 
QUERED HARVARD 50 YEARS AGO 


HON. MARLOW W. COOK 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 29, 1971 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, the New 
York Times of October 24 featured an 
incident of 50 years ago regarding Ken- 
tucky’s extraordinary Centre College, and 
also looks at the pleasant side of this in- 
stitution’s existence today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp, so that Senators may enjoy read- 
ing about one of the greatest moments of 
Centre College. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FOOTBALL'S Upset OF CENTURY TOOK PLACE 
50 Years Aco 


(By George Vecsey) 


DANVILLE, KY., October 23.—They no longer 
call themselves the Prayin’ Colonels and they 
probably couldn’t beat Harvard today. But 
Centre College has a tradition, a magnificent 
burst of greatness after World War I that 
culminated in the football game that cap- 
tivated the country: 

The date was Oct. 29, 1921. 

The score was Centre 6, Harvard 0. 

What made the score so stunning was that 
Harvard was national champion, unbeaten in 
five seasons, and Centre was then—as it is 
now—a tiny liberal arts college in central 
Kentucky. But for a few glorious autumns, 
Bo McMillin and a nucleus of outstanding 
athletes were able to beat the toughest teams 
in the country. 

It couldn't happen today, not with huge 
universities recruiting hundreds of giants on 
full scholarships and getting into the “show 
biz” aspects of the game. Harvard long ago 
stopped trying to compete with the “factory” 
colleges, 

And Centre? It is doing fine. It tied for the 
conference championship this fall, after the 
big game with Sewanee. Its academic stand- 
ards remain so high that the president, Dr. 
Thomas A. Spragens, compares the college 
with Williams or Swarthmore in the North- 
east. 

And its lush, green campus, uncluttered by 
Ligh-rise dormitories, sits just a few steps 
from this picture-postcard town, the kind a 
producer would build if he dared present 
fiction like the story of Bo McMillin and the 
Prayin’ Colonels. 

Danville was also pleasant and sleepy 50 
years ago, but Centre was much closer to the 
mainstream of American colleges then. 
Founded under Presbyterian auspices in 1819, 
it received a boost from the president of 
Princeton University, Woodrow Wilson, who 
talked about the little school west of the 
Alleghany Mountains that had produced 
more great men than Princeton (Centre 
boasts of two Vice Presidents and one Su- 
preme Court Justice, Fred Vinson). 

But Alvin Nugent McMillin did more to 
publicize Centre than any dozen public 
servants, 
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The golden era started with a couple of 
policemen chasing a tough little kid around 
the schoolyard in Fort Worth, Tex. The boy 
was Bo McMillin and everybody said he was 
destined for trouble unless somebody 
straightened him out. A Centre alumnus, 
Robert L. (Chief) Myers, talked the police 
into letting Bo enroll at Northside High, 
where he became a quarterback under Myers. 

Myers then arranged for five of Northside’s 
top players to matriculate at Centre. But 
Centre’s entrance requirements were as high 
then as they are now, and Bo couldn't get 
in. So he and Red Weaver spent a year at 
nearby Somerset High gaining some credits 
and keeping themselyes in money by pressing 
clothes. Bo also contributed to the com- 
munal fortune by playing pool or poker or 
craps, the only things he did better than play 
football. 

At Somerset, Weaver and McMillin were 
paired with Red Roberts, giving the little 
high school three future all-Americans at the 
same time. By 1918 all three were enrolled 
at Centre, with financial aid from friendly 
Centre fans. Chief Myers had become the 
Centre coach with Uncle Charlie Moran, later 
to become a famous baseball umpire. 

Up to that time, Centre was known merely 
as The Colonels, which is not such an un- 
usual nickname in this state, where your 
fried-chicken maker, governor or bookmaker 
may be a real or imaginary Kentucky Colonel. 

However, the nickname expanded during 
a 3-0 victory over the University of Kentucky 
when Uncle Charlie suggested a half-time 
prayer. 

“Coach, let me do the prayin!" blurted Bob 
Mathias, another of the Fort Worth bunch. 
And after that, they were the Prayin’ 
Colonels, 

They gained the first major notice out 
of their area with a 14-6 victory over West 
Virginia in 1919, as they went undefeated for 
a second straight season. This prompted a 
visit by Harvard scouts who were looking for 
opponents the following year (schedules were 
not drawn a dozen years in advance, as they 
are today). With the scouts watching, Centre 
trampled nearby Georgetown (Ky.), 77-0, 
and was invited to visit Harvard in 1920. 

It is hard to conceive in this era, but the 
Northeast was then considered the hotbed of 
college football. And Boston grew excited as 
the little school from the South, with a 22- 
game winning streak, arrived by train at 
South Station the Friday before the game. 

“The Centre team was greeted like a Presi- 
dential candidate,” said the Boston Post. 
“There was a mob of several hundred that 
rushed down the platform to see them as 
they got off the train. The crowd was all for 
them. 

“The Centre boys and their followers made 
an odd sight for the Boston streets. Several 
of their players, including their captain, Bo 
MeMillin, wore khaki trousers and blue flan- 
nel shirts. They were off the fancy stuff for 
fair. 

“Out at Harvard, the Centre College group 
is being feted with the hospitality akin to 
the Southern brand. That's something new 
for Harvard, too. Customarily, the Harvard 
youths do no more than rise an eyebrow 
when an invading host approaches the door. 
But they seem to realize at Cambridge that 
this is a gala event for Centre, and they are 
doing their darndest to make it such.” 

The teams ate dinner together the night 
before the game, but the hospitality ended on 
Saturday. Centre took a 14-7 lead. But Har- 
vard used three teams of bigger players and 
some sophisticated tactics (discreet holding 
was alleged to be one of them) and bounced 
back for a 31-14 victory. 

The 16 weary Centre players were not em- 
barrassed, even though they had lost their 
rent money by betting on themselves. Be- 
sides, they were invited back for 1921. 

While waiting for the rematch, Centre 
ripped off nine more victories, It also hired a 
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line coach, Tiny Thornhill, from the profes- 
sional Pittsburgh Steelers, who rearranged 
the line. 

With revenge on their minds, the 1921 
players delegated McMillin to scout Harvard. 
Bo returned 15 pounds lighter (after one of 
his rare gambling losses and a subsequent 
enforced diet), but was so confident Centre 
would win that he came up with fresh money 
and sent it North with a friend for invest- 
ment in scalping tickets and betting on 
Centre. 

Then it was time for the return trip to 
Cambridge. Again Boston received Centre 
with great hospitality, producing tickets to 
the “Ziegfeld Follies” for the players, hold- 
ing a Friday night dinner for both squads at 
@ country club. 

Amid all the festivities, the Centre players 
evolved a plan. They had gone down to de- 
feat in 1920 trying to match Harvard's stylish 
play; this year they would be more con- 
servative. 

With 60,000 fans watching, the teams 
ground out the first half with no score. But 
early in the second half, a piling-on penalty 
gave Centre the ball on Harvard's 32-yard- 
lin. On the next play, McMillin followed Red 
Robert's block off right tackle, cut to his left, 
then snaked his way toward the goal line. He 
slowed down around the 10 to fake a few 
Harvards out of their crimson socks, then 
dashed across the goal just before he was 
tackled from behind. 

It was the only score of the game, al- 
though Centre had one touchdown called 
back and the battle ended with the visitors 
on Harvard's 4. 

Harvard's five-year winning streak ended 
with Cambridge fans mobbing the visitors, 
cheering McMillin and his teammates. That 
evening, and when people read the Sunday 
papers, Centre College was truly at the cen- 
ter of the football universe. 

The season was only half over, however, 
Centre was so popular that it played Ken- 
tucky at Danville, Auburn at Birmingham, 
Washington and Lee at Louisville, Tulane at 
New Orleans, Arizona at San Diego and 
Texas A. & M. at Dallas. 

The Colonels were equal to the task for 
@ while, scoring five straight shutouts de- 
spite side trips to Hollywood (where Bo was 
photographed “tackling” Gloria Swanson). 
But the players were not happy with the 
extra game Jan, 2 against Texas A. & M., 
particularly after Bo got married several 
hours before the kickoff. They lost, 22-14, 
after 10 straight victories that season. 

The 1921 season was the high-water mark. 
Most of the good players began graduating 
after that year and Centre could no longer 
compete for the prime beef. It had an 8-2 
record in 1922 then 7-1-1 and 5-1-1 and 
3-6-0. The golden era was over. 

McMillin played pro ball only briefly be- 
fore coaching Centenary, Geneva, Kansas 
State, Indiana and the Detroit Lions. He 
died of cancer in 1952 at the age of 57. It is 
the consensus that he was the leading force 
of the Prayin’ Colonels, the natural leader 
of an extraordinary group of men who later 
became successful in many fields. 

“Bo was extremely superstitious,” recalls 
Norris Armstrong, the center on the 1921 
team, now a sturdy and charming retired 
businessman in Danville. “He would have 
hunches and he just had to carry them out. 

“One time he had a hunch that he had to 
place a trophy on top of a three-story build- 
ing. The only way he could get up there 
was to climb the drainpipe. We tried to talk 
sense to him but he said he had to do it or 
we wouldn't win the next day. So he did it— 
and we won.” 

Although Bo was skillful with cards and 
dice, he occasionally returned money or 
shared it generously. His scholarship was not 
overwhelming. He used to say he studied “the 
ABC course—Athletics, Bible and Chapel.” 

In other ways he was ahead of the mo- 
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rality of his time, or any other time. Arm- 
strong and others insist that Bo never swore, 
drank, smoked or dated in his year at Centre. 

Vice would not seem to be a promising 
pursuit in this quiet little town. Danville has 
old tree-lined streets, rambling old homes 
with porches and gables, a clean Main Street 
with attractive churches (one designed by 
Christopher Wren) and parks, including an 
old pioneer stockade. 

It is a town where almost anybody would 
love to live, if there was something for him 
to do. But there is little noise or night life. 
The students cut out to Lexington, half an 
hour to the north, when they want to swing. 

The school has “boomed” from the 200 

enrollment of Bo’s time to 726 today. It has 
Saved the expansive green in the middle of 
the campus and preserved its high stand- 
ards. 
Freshmen had a combined score of 1127 
on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, which is 
higher than many schools, certainly higher 
than any others in Kentucky. And a pro- 
gressive fine-arts center is growing in a 
corner of the campus. 

McMillin might have blinked at the 
women walking around the campus (the 
school went coed a decade ago) and he might 
also have been surprised at the number of 
blacks. The school integrated in the decade, 
so comfortably that it hardly seems an issue. 
The football team has a black quarterback, 
Harry Sykes Jr. A rugged, middle linebacker, 
Anthony Olinger is a black pre-med student 
from Hazard who was elected by students 
to head the prestigious Judiciary Committee. 

“We don’t talk too much about the old 
days,” Olinger said. “But we all know about 
it, sure.” 

Centre, which once played in the most 
famous stadiums, now plays before a thou- 
sand fans in its modest cement grandstand. 
The field is so intimate that you can almost 
hear the players talking or laughing during 
a time-out. 

The fans all seem to be alumni, students 
and somebody's relatives or friends. There 
are few outsiders rooting for the point 
spread or attending the games as a reason- 
able alternative to pro football. 

But Norris Armstrong, who played when 
Centre had all-Americans, sits in the grand- 
stand with pride. 

“This is the way it should be,” he said the 
other day. “We don’t give any athletic schol- 
arships. We make our boys go to classes and 
labs, We had a good college when I was in 
school, I'm glad they kept it just the way it 
was.” 


NATIONAL SPANISH-SPEAKING 
COALITION CONFERENCE 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues last weekend’s national Spanish- 
speaking coalition conference held in the 
Nation’s Capital. This historic unity con- 
ference was attended by nearly 2,000 
Spanish-speaking Americans represent- 
ing national and community groups 
throughout the country. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
develop national strategies and priorities, 
and explore the formation of a nation- 
wide coalition of all Spanish-speaking 
groups. Cosponsoring this meeting were 
Senator JOSEPH MONTOYA, Representa- 
tives Epwarp R. ROYBAL, HERMAN BADILLO, 
and MANUEL LUJAN. 
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As keynote speaker, Senator MONTOYA 
presented the theme for this conference: 
unity. I am inserting into the Recor the 
Senator’s statement. I ask my fellow Con- 
gressmen to reflect seriously on the issues 
raised in his speech. 

The speech follows: 

Unmos! Unmos! UNIDOS! 


(Remarks of the Honorable JosEPH M. 
MONTOYA) 


I welcome all of you. 

In the name of our common Cause. 

In the name of our common brotherhood. 

In the name of our people. 

In the name of the unity which brought 
us all here. Unidos! Unidos! Unidos! 

We are here as founders whose forebears 
settled America before the Pilgrims began 
‘their voyages. The Spanish peseta financed 
Columbus, The cross blazed the trail. 

This is a momentous occasion in the his- 
tory of our people. Never before have we come 
together in such a manner for such goals. 
Never before have so many differences been 
bridged in pursuit of commonly held ideals 
and commonly sought fulfillments. It is fit- 
ting that we should meet in the shadow of 
the Capitol of the United States. Our busi- 
ness today is with the United States. We have 
much to say and even more to do. 

We assemble because we retain faith in this 
country, its ideas and institutions . . . in 
spite of what we have suffered at its hands. 

We have come to belabor the conscience of 
America ... to awaken it to injustices pre- 
vailing even as we speak here. Our people are 
victims of a series of evils that can only be 
termed the degradation of the United States. 

Let America contemplate this gathering 
and know it for what it truly tis... the 


cementing of a new alliance of brothers, 
united in a desire for full freedom, liberty, 
justice, and opportunity. 

We have come to recite grievances that 


have never been redressed. And to advocate 
fresh solutions for old problems we still must 
live with. We come to remind America of our 
presence and plight; that we are almost 12 
million strong in all States of this Union. 

Whatever our past differences have been, 
let them be buried with the sadness and 
broken dreams of yesterday. Let America hear 
our message. 

Nor do we come as supplicants, with hats 
in hands and eyes cast down, as did our fore- 
bears. Rather, we are here today as equals, 
unafraid of no man; determined to settle 
for full equality and nothing less. 

We seek no special favors. Only a fair 
chance at a decent life for all our people. 
We ask for no handouts. Just for a real op- 
portunity to join the mainstream of Ameri- 
can economic life. 

Our people have earned and fully paid for 
such equality. On a thousand desolate battle- 
fields. In ten thousand squalid barrios. In 
a million windswept farm fields. In five mil- 
lion decrepit shacks and tenements. At ten 
million store counters and back doors... 
as well as in the Constitution of this coun- 
try and its Bill of Rights. 

We have come to remind America of her 
obligation to ALL her citizens . . . of unkept 
promises ... of closed institutions. 

Since the Mexican War, many of our peo- 
ple have lived as second-class citizens in a 
nation whose watchword is liberty. Since the 
Spanish-American War, others of them have 
led lives distinguished solely by economic 
exploitation and denial of equal opportunity. 

Even now, most are still relegated by to- 
day’s society to dusty fields, overcrowded 
barrios and crammed tenements, where chil- 
dren die young and lives are stunted by an 
unheeding society dangling a golden dream 
before their eyes. In cities, they occupy areas 
long since abandoned by earlier groups of 
immigrants. Used and abused by a system 
seeking to exploit labor and votes, they are 
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enticed here, squeezed of the juices of life 
and cast aside. Let America know they came 
seeking jobs, not welfare, as some heartless 
critics have claimed. 

Hispano, Chicano, and Boricua communi- 
ties will not tolerate such treatment any 
longer. Our presence and unity today testi- 
fies to our determination. For too long we 
have been the “Silent People”, quietly en- 
during a second class role delineated for us. 
No longer. Ya basta. We say this with one 
mighty voice, and we shall be heard. 

America has had all the ugly facts laid 
before her. The U.S. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, headed by Father Hesburgh of Notre 
Dame University, spoke about administra- 
tion of justice in the Southwest. The Com- 
mission said our people are subject to wide- 
spread patterns of discrimination and denial 
of equal protection of laws in administration 
of justice. 

The Commission told the nation Mexican 
Americans in the Southwest are often sub- 
jected to excessive police violence, discrimi- 
natory treatment and abuse of the arrest 
power. Also, that they are grossly under- 
represented on State and local juries. That 
bail abuses, especially excessive bail, are too 
often found applied to them. 

It revealed there are too few interpreters 
to explain to those arrested what their rights 
are. That same Civil Rights Commission rec- 
ommended that legislation to be enacted to 
correct the worst of such evils. Little has 
been done to implement these recommenda- 
tions. 

We still must come up with higher bail. 
Justice in this nation still reflects the eco- 
nomic status of its citizens—and our people 
receive a lesser quality of justice. We still 
are on the receiving end of continuing abuses 
on the part of certain well-known law en- 
forcement agencies or personnel. These agen- 
cies STILL maintain one standard of Law 
Enforcement for our people and another for 
Anglos. I do not hesitate to name the FBI 
and the Texas Rangers. How many of our 
people are employed by either of these groups 
of elite agencies? 

What about the Rodriguez case? And what 
about the murder of Rueben Salazar? What 
about Judge Chargin?—He is still on the 
bench. And what about the Boricuas who 
have been killed and abused? The cases are 
as terrible as they are many. 

I shall not make misleading statements in 
general about the vast majority of decent, 
honest American law enforcement people. 
But it is time for those sadists who have per- 
petrated such heinous crimes against inno- 
cent people to be exposed, taken to court and 
driven completely out of law enforcement. 

Such men should know before they pull 
another trigger that a unified Hispano, Chi- 
cano and Boricua community will have them 
in court before they can reload if cases con- 
tinue to proliferate. 

We need less trigger pulling and further 
efforts to understand and deal fairly with 
those who run afoul of the law. We require 
greater realization of attitudes engendered 
in barrios and tenements by such happen- 
ings. Experience of injustice leads to suspi- 
cion and dislike of ANY symbols of authority. 
When justice is unevenly administered, faith 
of our people in the entire system is eroded. 
American society has a long tiresome road 
to travel to make our people regain signifi- 
cant faith in administration of justice. 
United, we can bring the country to an un- 
derstanding of what motivates us. 

We must register protests with utmost 
vigor in the courts through the legal process. 
We must let the entire nation know in this 
manner that the days are finally over when 
one of us could be killed with impunity or 
deprived of his rights. We shall live in court 
if necessary to prove our point. Pitiless ex- 
posure without letup; relentless publicity and 
constant legal action is our unified theme. 

The same applies to publicly-licensed 
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mass media that. still persist in allowing 
demeaning stereotypes of our people to be 
placed on TV screens, over radio waves and 
on newspaper pages. No more Frito Bandidos. 
No more Elgin Watch campaigns on Emiliano 
Zapata. No more lazy, dirty villains taking 
siestas, making revolutions or acting as folls 
for dashing cowboy heroes. No more hat-in- 
hand types happy to be portrayed as lovable 
mascots. We are men, not dogs. We are peo- 
ple, not public relations foils. We are indi- 
viduals, not advertising themes. 

It is our unshakeable intention to expose 
perpetrators of such mass media portrayals, 
be they immediate sponsors, advertising agen- 
cies or media outlets. We intend to haul 
Madison Avenue copywriters, advertising 
Managers and account executives out from 
behind screens of anonymity, to let the coun- 
try see who is really responsible. We serve 
notice upon them today. We shall name 
names and complain formally and bitterly 
to all appropriate Federal agencies licensing 
publicly-owned airwaves until we are either 
portrayed fairly or not at all. 

Further, people who control mass media 
must realize that newsrooms which do not 
include our people can never report ac- 
curately on our doings. 

More minority group members in media 
with new perspectives can work wonders, I 
call upon media operations of our nation ta 
hear us and act accordingly. No one up to 
now has even known who we are. 

We are tired of being America’s best kept 
secret. Who has a better claim to recognition 
on the basis of prior occupancy than we do? 
Only the Indian was here before us, No one 
else. Yet where is there any evidence of na- 
tional recognition paid our culture and herit- 
age? In enchiladas? In sombreros? To- 
gether we must awaken America to recog- 
nition of our scholars, poets, composers, 
philosophers, scientists and writers. Our 
government can and should invest a sig- 
nificant sum of money in helping to create 
such programs. The Office of Education can 
and should be active in this area. 

It can create courses on our history and 
culture with little difficulty, if motivation is 
there. Today, we are supplying just that. Let 
us have action in this area now. 

And what about bilingual education pro- 
grams in cities and counties where we are 
a majority? We had to fight bitterly to ob- 
tain the Bilingual Education Act. Even to 
maintain its funding or increase it modestly 
has required all-night struggles and argu- 
ments. 

Yet wherever such a program is instituted, 
dropout rates sink. People discover that our 
children are not retarded after all. Rather, 
they are bright and well able to compete, 
once working with a language spoken daily 
at home. We must stubbornly complain to as 
many school boards as possible, and to as 
many governmental agencies as necessary to 
correct these situations. 

We must assure that Title I monies are 
used for the poor. Often such monies are di- 
verted into local general education funds. 
We must legitimately monitor such money to 
insure that our children are receiving the 
bencfits. 

Wherever a teacher punishes or ostracizes 
a youngster because he or she speaks Spanish 
rather than English as a primary language, 
we must take action, if necessary in court, 
to halt this. Wherever the government is 
spending one dollar on bilingual education, 
it must spend three. And government must 
insist that every cent be spent directly for 
the children. 

One thousand new residents pour into the 
barrios weekly. The same number enters 
tenements in the East. Yet together, more 
than half our children drop out before 8th 
grade. We need not wonder when these 
youngsters fall behind the first day and 
never have the chance to catch up. 

We are so sick of high school counselors 
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constantly encouraging our young people to 
not even consider a higher education alter- 
native. As one result, our young men con- 
sistently seek out the armed services option 
first. We end with more Congressional Medals 
of Honor proportionately than any other 
group in the United States. We are first in 
the infantry, first in janitors, but last in 
equal opportunity and college graduates. 

Across America, our young men return 
from the Indochina adyenture. All have given 
their share and more. What rewards and 
responses do they find? Minimal ones. Frus- 
trating ones. Grudging ones. They were ade- 
quate for utilization as cannon fodder in 
Asia, but are rarely considered good enough 
to qualify for equal treatment back home. 
Government has not acted to set up special 
programs to aid the Hispanos, Chicanos and 
Boricua veterans in making the transition 
from service to civilian life. How much 
would it cost to gather Spanish-speaking ad- 
visors to inform these men of their rights 
and choices? What is spent and wasted in 
South Vietmam in a day could finance a 
meaningful effort. 

Are we not entitled to such consideration? 

Yet in town after town, the establishment 
rests secure in power, rarely suspecting the 
frustration such a state of affairs engenders 
in the Hispano, Chicano, and Boricua mind. 
The status quo is regarded as non-political. 
Traditional arrangements of control by a 
resident majority are thought of as non- 
racist. 

We seek to sensitize our Anglo fellow citi- 
zens to our desire to enter the economic 
mainstream of society. Yet, we have no in- 
tention of giving up our uniqueness. The 
nation can adapt to our individuality as it 
has to so many other groups. 

That housemaid or laborer; what are they 
thinking? The people in jobless Hnes; whe 
goes on behind their faces? The Hispano, 
Chicano or Boricua man or woman denied 
promotion in government, private industry 
or a union; what goes through their minds? 
How about people in migrant labor camps 
forced to live in squalor? How happy are 
they? 

When one of our young men graduates 
from a school, functionally illiterate in two 
languages ... when he is selected by a draft 
board that does not represent or emphasize 
with him . .. when he is given a uniform 
made by a mill that wouldn't employ him - 
when he is sent to fight In wars that mean 
nothing .. . when he returns to a decrepit 
VA hospital requiring an 8-hour wait for 
a simple ear examination ... when no job or 
job training awaits ... what do Americans 
expect him to feel? 

Statistics are devastating. Hispanos, Chi- 
canos, and Boricuas comprise 15% of all 
Americans under age 25, but account for 
only 6.2% of college enrollment. Chicanos 
from the Southwest account for more than 
20% of ail dead in Asia. Yet only 6% of all 
draft boards in that area are made up of 
Chicanos, Only 1.2% of all Boricua students 
on the mainland enter college, compared to 
50% of students from America’s total popu- 
lation. 

Chicanos account for more than 40% of 
so-called “mentally handicapped” in Cali- 
fornia. Our disease rate for tuberculosis is 
31.6% in East Los Angeles compared to 20.6% 
for the entire county. 

Using a yardstick of one person per room, 
over 35% of all housing in the Southwest is 
substandard. In New York, living conditions 
for an average Boricua family in a tenement 
are disgusting. Cold and wet in Winter. Leaky 
and steaming in Summer. 

Our jobless rate is 1.7 times greater than 
any other group in the labor force. 17% of 
all households headed by a Chicano, Hispano 
or Boricua report incomes of less than $3000 
annually, compared to 10% of other house- 
holds. 

These are random samples of tragedy. In 
light of such facts, is it difficult to under- 
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stand frustrations rife in our communities? 
A mother does not care for humanistic Amer- 
icanism and democracy 20 or 100 years from 
now. Her children are hungry. Her son is in 
trouble with the law. Her husband needs a 
job. All these are NOW, not in any great 
time to come. 

The Hispano, Chicano and Boricua now 
possesses an aggressive identity. He is spirit- 
ually armed with La Causa. He wants action, 
progress, self-determination, true equality 
and justice, betterment and first class citi- 
zenship ... now!! Here is true expression of 
ourselyes. We shall do this without giving 
up our heritage, customs, culture or language. 
This theme we sound with one united voice. 

How common it is, for example, to see a 
special kind of progress barge into our self- 
contained communities. When a highway 
Slices through a neighborhood, it wipes out 
institutions, threatening to destroy an en- 
tire way of life. By such a stroke, it indicates 
the utter contempt society has for us and 
for our ways. It annihilates our only sources 
of community life and self-consolation. Yet 
we possess little dollar power with which to 
fight back. Before urban renewal projects 
tear into or across our neighborhoods, we 
must be consulted and given a yoice in plan- 
ning and carrying through the work, 

We own but three small banks out of the 
nation’s total of 1300. Our commerce is too 
otten restricted to one Hispano, Chicano or 
Boricua selling tacos to another. We own so 
few non-ethnic businesses that a recent grant 
of MacDonald’s franchise to one of us in 
San Antonio qualified as a genuine break- 
through. While around us, gargantuan profits 
are squeezed from the sweat of our brothers 
and sisters in agribusinesses and sweatshops. 

Aid from private Anglo business groups is 
close to non-existent, and must increase. 
Where are investors? 

Where are major banks with seed money 
to get us started? 

Banks have failed to recognize our initia- 
tive. Commonly held assumptions that we 
are poor risks persist. Banks must do more. 

Once again, we raise a single voice to call 
upon wealthy private interests, presently en- 
joying huge profits, to investigate prospects 
of putting some resources into Hispano, Chi- 
cano and Boricua businesses and people. It 
would be simple indeed for them to send 
representatives regularly to us to set pro- 
grams in motion. We shall give them an 
excellent reception. 

Yet of all the second class treatment in- 
flicted upon our communities, the worst has 
come from the national government itself. 
The Federal Medical Center at Springfield, 
Missouri, responsible for treatment of Fed- 
eral prisoners, has no member of its psychi- 
atric staff who is Spanish-speaking. In high- 
er government pay-grades, we are virtually 
ignored and unrepresented. The facts are 
there for anyone to obtain and study. In 
grades 16 through 18, we are almost totally 
excluded in agency after agency. Here is a 
true national disgrace, We qualify to die for 
America and be mentioned in holiday 
speeches, but not to rise near the top by 
merit in our government’s Civil Service. 

Again, Unidos, we speak with one voice to 
the government, and to the Civil Service 
Commission in particular. Such a situation 
is intolerable. One of the most grotesque 
frauds and failures is the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Program, which is usually 
an empty shell and sham in most agencies. 

Let us reveal names of high-ranking men 
and women who are responsible for lack of 
progress by our qualified people. Haul them 
out to public view and inspection. What are 
their excuses? Why are there so few promo- 
tions and appointments? 

Let a special investigating commission be 
appointed to set up procedures to correct 
this imbalance, What shall be done to pre- 
vent repetition of a situation prevailing in 
agency after agency of a government we pay 
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taxes to and serve in so many ways? It is 
time to throw open the doors and let fresh 
air into offices, 

Politically, we are the most underrepre- 
sented group in the country Except for In- 
dians, we are people with the least voice 
in the governmental process, With the hon- 
orable exception of my home State of New 
Mexico, we hold few positions of real power 
and decision making. How many of us are 
governors and mayors? How many sit in leg- 
islatures of major states? 

Yet in one Congressional District after an- 
other we are a significant portion of the elec- 
torate without power or voice. Decisions are 
made affecting us. We are not party to them. 
We can hold a balance of power in dozens of 
Congressional districts and many states. 
Systematically, our people have been gerry- 
mandered out of any meaningful voice in 
local, county, city, state and national 
elections, 

City Councils, school boards, state senator 
and state representatives and on a Fed- 
eral level as well; in each area we are eu- 
chred out of power. A time has come for reap- 
portionment of such districts to reflect the 
realities of population distribution, rather 
than to preserve power of a privileged, and 
often bigoted few. This is especially true of 
such states as Texas and California, although 
no state where we are concentrated can es- 
cape guilt completely. 

For years we have been taken for granted 
by both political parties. We have heard more 
promises than a drunkard’s wife. Almost all 
have been broken. It is time we make it 
known to both political parties that we are 
gathered to inform them of the following 
facts: 

Unidos, we represent a potent, growing and 
aroused political force. 

Unidos, we intend to nominate and elect 
more of our people to represent us. 

Unidos, we shall not tolerate or accept 
meekly any further lack of political repre- 
sentation, particularly, in places where we 
represent a majority of the population. 

It is up to all of us to go home and vote 
out of office those who have opposed equity 
in representation. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., stated again 
and again ... “The ballot ... the ballot... 
give us the ballot!” 

We have the votes. We must and shall use 
them. We have numbers and intend to make 
their weight felt. Gently by preference, but 

luntly where necessary. In every election 
where our interests are at stake, from local 
school board to President of the United 
States, we must make our presence and in- 
fluence felt. The elective process is open. 
Wherever established authority seeks to pre- 
vent us from exercising a Constitutionally- 
guaranteed franchise, we shall immediately 
and forcefully go to the courts. Every one of 
our people shall be able to go to the polls. 
Again we speak with one voice, Unidos, to 
say no obstacles will be tolerated again ... 
anywhere in the nation. 

If there is a closed political caucus, and 
we are not allowed to participate, let us make 
it known that we shall enter it and join in 
its deliberations. No small clique or group 
of vested interests and their political tools 
can withstand an aroused demand by a ma- 
jority to share in deciding their fate. Wher- 
ever a local power structure seeks to slam the 
door in our faces as in the past, we shall uti- 
lize our own attorneys to take them directly 
to the courts. Nor shall we rest until we 
have secured a favorable decision. 

This highlights another factor; one I term 
a cornerstone of the structure we build. An 
end to patronismo by the Anglo community 
towards us and our goals. We seek our own 
leaders, our own professionals, our own busi- 
nesses and our own successes. A time when 
we were led by the hand of another down 
the road HE determined for us to take is 
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over! If nothing else, this unified coming 
together here signifies such a truth. 

We will listen ...and accept what we 
choose to accept. ... We shall never again 
be told just what road to take. 

We shall battle within this gathering. Our 
differences are great, even enormous. Many 
of us differ significantly on methods and 
goals. 

Hispanos, Chicanos and Boricuas will 
struggle against one another. Chicanos will 
disagree vehemently among themselves. So 
will Boricuas, 

Still, we shall emerge as we com- 
menced ... united. United in seeking full 
participation in all benefits of American life. 
United in our determination to exercise every 
option open to us in this society. United in 
our desire to realize full enjoyment of ALL 
rights guaranteed us as citizens of this coun- 
try. United in our efforts to make institu- 
tions responsive. United in our desire to 
rouse the consciences of our compatriots and 
fellow citizens. United in striking bigotry and 
at those still seeking to retain chains bind- 
ing our people. 

There is growing evidence that this nation 
can move away from the old melting pot 
ideal, under which all ethnic groups at some 
point are expected to conform to a single, 
presumably WASP ethnic, Our watchword is 
diversity and cultural pluralism. 

Most important, this unified gathering 
should send a series of messages to America. 
If ten to twelve million persons are pre- 
vented from achieving half or more of their 
original potential, unintended, latent con- 
sequences to our society are almost unbeliev- 
able. Certainly they are greater than any 
nation can afford. 

Where prejudice and discrimination are 
directed against cultural differences in a 
minority, the majority has its cultural and 
national potential narrowed. America must 
realize what it does to itself by doing damage 
to us. America must see that the concept of 
a whole man has emerged from barrios and 
tenements to enter our national arena. All 
America can benefit from it. 

So far, we have shown forbearance. I know 
well of voices among our peoples which cry 
out for militant, even destructive action. 
While I understand why they say certain 
things, I do not feel we must resort to anti- 
social or devisive actions in order to attain 
our goals, 

We have watched carefully as others pound- 
ed upon portals of American life with gun 
butts and clenched fists. This has been their 
choice. I put such an option aside and decry 
negativism. Too much violence has been 
perpetrated upon us. Too many murderers 
walk the streets of too many places in this 
country today, secure in the knowledge they 
will never be prosecuted for killing a Chicano 
or Boricua. 

It is for us to show our culture, heritage 
and maturity by calmly and unitedly calling 
upon the American people for full justice. We 
do not say this today as a frightened group 
of immature people. We ask in tones of stern 
moderation for understanding, progress and 
elementary justice. 

Let us also resolve to leave behind us a 
permanent presence and statement of pur- 
pose. Unity sounds wonderful, but it must 
be backed up by something tangible. Within 
the institutional framework of this nation 
we must construct a new path. Previously we 
have walked the darkened side streets of 
American life. Now we emerge upon the main 
street of our national lifestream. We seek ad- 
mittance as equals to inner sanctums created 
with our labor from which we have hitherto 
been barred. 

We should declare it our purpose to estab- 
lish an office here with the following func- 
tions: 

Create a permanent legal defense presence 
available to any of our people victimized and 
heipless or to fight any cause in our name. 
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To create and maintain a brain and skills 
bank of prominent and qualified people who 
can step forward and fill positions when we 
are challenged to produce them. 

To create a national presence to see what 
happens to government aid funds appropri- 
ated and supposed to go to help the poorest 
of our people. 

To create a national presence to lobby in 
Washington and in state capitols on behalf 
of our political goals, especially equal repre- 
sentation and voting rights. 

To bring into being another, allied presence 
to work on bilingual programs, and to make 
our feelings known wherever our people and 
& program affecting them are involved. 

To create a permanent liaison group to 
bring all elements sharing our language and 
culture ever closer, so they may cooperate in 
the future. 

To bring into being a nationally repre- 
sentative element to study our educational 
needs, staffing, curriculum and facilities as 
they affect our people. Such a group would 
also be charged with responsibility of imple- 
mentation. 

To create and maintain a group to investi- 
gate the entire situation regarding our peo- 
ple and draft board representation, special- 
ized training, assignment to combat arms and 
programs aimed at assisting them in transi- 
tion to civilian life, veterans benefits and 
programs. 

To create a group designed to accelerate the 
flow of venture capital into businesses owned 
or about to be started by our people. 

In closing, I wish to remind America of 
one other historical truth. To deny free- 
dom ... the fullest freedom ... to any 
of our people, is in effect to deny it to all. 
Every person in this land is less free because 
of lives now being led by millions of our 
brothers and sisters in America’s barrios and 
tenements. The burden of conscience is far 
heavier than the greatest stone. America has 
much upon her conscience these days. 

Yet she has always sought to redeem her- 
self. We are children of the Great Dream, 
too. We seek, just as have the 29 million 
refugees who have emigrated here over the 
centuries. We seek no dominion over Anglos. 
We seek only that dignity and self-respect 
any man and woman has a right to expect in 
his or her lifetime. 

Abraham Lincoln, spiritual companion of 
Benito Juarez, said in his second inaug- 
ural ... “In giving freedom to the slave we 
assure freedom to the free—honorable alike 
in what we give and what we preserve.” 

The only way America can survive and 
grow is to rid herself of the last vestiges of 
forceful dominion over lives, persons, aspira- 
tions and cultures of other human beings. 
We shall, in unity, be free. Unidos! 


DR. JOHN G. BARKER INAUGU- 
RATED AS NINTH PRESIDENT OF 
MARSHALL UNIVERSITY IN HUNT- 
INGTON, W. VA. 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 29, 1971 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
October 23 Dr. John G. Barker was in- 
augurated as the ninth president of 
Marshall University in Huntington, W. 
Va. 
The formal academic inaugural cere- 
mony was the first in the 134-year history 
of Marshall University and was attended 
by 1,500 persons. 

I was privileged to participate in the 
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program, representing the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. In my remarks I noted that Dr, 
Barker has been a leader in education 
innovation to marry future needs with 
the traditions of the past, and I said: 

Let us pledge ourselves to that future 
and bend every effort to keep faith with the 
expanding demand for better higher educa- 
tien. Marshall University and her sister in- 
stitutions will, with our support, give West 
Virginia the fullest use of its greatest re- 
sources, namely, a mature, educated and 
dedicated citizenry. 


The Honorable Arch A. Moore Jr., Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia, spoke on behalf 
of the State government. Other greetings 
were presented by Dr. Prince B. Wood- 
ard, chancellor of the West Virginia 
Board of Regents; Lake Polan Jr., presi- 
dent of the Marshall University Founda- 
tion; Dr. James E. Phipps, president of 
the Marshall University Alumni Associa- 
tion; Dr. Sam E. Clagg, representing the 
university faculty. 

Amos A. Bolen, president of the board 
of regents, presented the new president, 
and the oath was administered by the 
Honorable Dennis R. Knapp, judge of the 
US. district court. 

Orin E. Atkins, chairman of the Mar- 
shall Advisory Board, presided. 

David Cook, president of the student 
body, spoke for the thousands of young 
men and women enrolled for work. 

The Reverend Aldred P. Wallace de- 
livered the invocation and Father Robert 
T. Scott the benediction. Music was pro- 
vided by the university symphonic band, 
conducted by Robert R. Clark, the uni- 
versity choir conducted by Dr. Paul A. 
Balshaw and soloists Norman Dello Poio, 
Dr. C. E. and James Haworth. 

In the inaugural address, Dr. Barker 
presented a thoughtful and challenging 
review of his educational philosophy, a 
set of beliefs that will guide his adminis- 
tration of Marshall University in the 
years ahead. David commended Presi- 
dent Barker for his steadfast purpose. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the texts of the addresses of Dr. 
Barker and Mr. Cook be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARSHALL UNIVERSITY INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
BY JOHN G. BARKER 

On such an occasion one cannot help 
being impressed with the color and pageantry 
we have seen here today. At the very outset 
I want to thank all of you for coming to 
this program and helping to make this a 
memorable day in the life of Marshall Uni- 
versity. I am grateful that there are in this 
audience members of my family, old friends, 
students, respected colleagues from the fac- 
ulty and staff and many new friends and 
neighbors, I am especially pleased that many 
delegates from professional societies, colleges, 
and universities have honored us with their 
presence. 

Marshall originated in 1837 “on the emi- 
nence overlooking the broad bottomlands of 
the Ohio valley just west of the mouth of 
the Guyandotte.” John Laidley, of Scottish 
descent, a soldier and attorney was largely 
responsible for the institution’s establish- 
ment and through his influence it was 
named Marshall Academy for Chief Justice 
John Marshall. 

In its early years Marshall Academy was 
operated by or received support from Pres- 
byterians then Methodists. It was renamed 
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Marshall College by action of the Virginia 
General Assembly in 1858, In 1863 it was 
sold to private individuals for $1,500 to satis- 
fy its debts The struggles to operate con- 
tinued until in 1867 a state-local subscrip- 
tion of $30,000 established it as the state 
normal school at Marshall College an agency 
of the State of West Virginia. 

In 1961 it was renamed Marshall Univer- 
sity. At no time prior to the turn of the cen- 
tury did Marshall enroll more than 250 stu- 
dents yet it had an enrollment of 1,700 at 
the time of its one hundredth anniversary 
in 1937. 

During the life of Marshall University, 
American educational programs have evolved 
from the narrowly based classical to the first 
struggling efforts in research until in the 
pre World War I era one foreign visitor 
wrote “an American college or university is 
a great athletic association and social club 
in which provision is made, merely inci- 
dentally, for intellectual activity on the part 
of the physically and socially unfit.” 

There is much in this statement for us to 
ponder even s half century after its author 
wrote it. We still have a minority of students 
who consider their college years primarily 
intended for big times with little responsi- 
bility. Their credo seems to be live it up— 
you're only young once. Oh, I know their 
attitudes have been explained as a by-prod- 
uct of the uncertainty engendered by world 
chaos and a feeling of helplessness, After 
all (so the explanation goes) how would you 
like to be stuck with a ruthless, materialist, 
inhuman world you did not create? You 
would reject it too! To this I can only say 
that each of us has inherited this world from 
his forebears. In it there is good and bad, and 
it will never improve if each of us waits for 
someone else to do it. Fortunately there 
are increasing evidences that university 
students are sensitive to the needs of their 
fellow humans and willing to make sacri- 
fices for them, 

But what of the majority of students who 
come to our doors? How do they fare? Not 
well enough. Too many are searching for 
inspiration and finding it not, too many are 
academic nomads wandering from one major 
to another, too many are dropping out. 

We need to know more about our students. 
Who are they before they come to Marshall? 
Are they first generation college students? 
To what do they aspire, and how strongly 
motivated are they? How did they select the 
college interest they enter on registration 
blanks? 

During his college career the principal con- 
tinuous record we keep of a student’s prog- 
ress is a transcript of his courses, credits, 
and grades. Ah how mighty is that page, so 
carefully updated, interpreted, calculated 
each term. It bears a name, an address, a 
major, and so many little ciphers which 
taken all together spell success or failure. 
How sad it is that this alone so often repre- 
sents our highest regard for a student’s life. 
No wonder our students cry out against be- 
ing folded, spindled, mutilated. Where can 
we record the fact that a student dropped 
English 214 because the teacher was boring 
him to death, or that one winter his mother 
was dangerously ill and his grades declined 
because he worried about her. How can we 
make known a student’s sudden discovery 
that philosophy gave wings to his mind, or 
that the precision of a master mathematician 
filled him with a new sense of the possible 
if the only indicator is a capital A? We must 
do better, and we must stop talking about 
the need to individualize—we must act with 
sensitivity and with courage. 

And what are we to do about the dropout? 
You know, I have some skill in this matter. 
I dropped out of three high schools. It took 
perseverence, and pluck and guile to frus- 
trate the efforts of two middle-aged people 
who knew I needed to stay there. We often 
pride ourselyes on increasing enrollments, 
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on open-door admissions, on offering some- 
thing to everybody. The educational super- 
market approach. Come on in, shop around. 
If you*want it, we have it! But do we really? 
Do we really have it if we admit those who 
think they want a bachelor’s degree, but 
soon discover they cannot keep up with the 
pace? Do we have it when we fail to offer 
the occupational programs in which many 
could find ready application of their capa- 
bilities? Do we have it if students of low 
ability or motivation crowd our classrooms 
and burden our efforts and we have no effec- 
tive means of discovering their needs and 
redirecting their efforts? 

Lest we feel reassured by the fact that 
thousands have received Marshall degrees, I 
must ask, where are they today? What are 
they doing, and how well did we prepare 
them? What would they have us do dif- 
ferently to improve their educational 
experience? How are we helping them to 
make continual adjustment to a world in 
which change and complexity are accelerat- 
ing? Precious few of these questions can be 
answered affirmatively. 

There is much to be done for our students 
before they arrive on campus, while they 
are here, and after they depart. And it is not 
only a matter of increased money, or more 
buildings, or new supportive facilities. These 
are the tools of education, we are the design- 
ers, we are the movers, and we can do much 
if we will realize anew our capabilities and 
apply our talents with freshened vigour. 

To my faculty colleagues I want to address 
a few comments. Quite rightly you wonder 
what this administration stands for and 
what it will lead to. As perhaps never before 
you are sensitized to any indicator which 
will permit you to judge my attitudes to- 
ward academic freedom, faculty participa- 
tion in university decision making, and cur- 
Ticulum development. 

Traditionally, the university faculty has 
controlled or strongly influenced admission 
standards, what is taught and how it is 
taught, and requirements for graduation, In 
addition, our strongest institutions have de- 
veloped procedures whereby the faculty have 
a major voice in determining who is to join 
them and upon what basis he will be re- 
tained and rewarded. The exercise of these 
prerogatives in a balanced manner under- 
girded by a crucial concern for the student 
has always resulted in strong academic pro- 

. This is what I believe in, and this is 
the objective toward which I will bend my 
efforts. But just as you are watching me, I 
am watching you and I do not hesitate to 
become an interventionist—by indentifying 
and urging the imperatives which we must 
face if we are to attain institutional goals 
and serve a society which needs our efforts. 

In the past we have compartmentalized our 
programs. Often without realizing it, we have 
assumed that faculty were hired to teach, 
students were there to learn, and “the ad- 
ministration” were to run everything. I can- 
not conceive of this being an effective formu- 
la except, perhaps, in pioneer circumstances 
or in educational institutions with an ex- 
tremely narrow focus. Where, as in this in- 
stitution, a broad spectrum of programs is 
involved and a heterogeneous student body is 
served we must not waste the opportunity to 
use all the talents at our disposal. Yet I 
realize there are those who will question the 
inevitable erasure of long secure dividing lines 
and the crumbling of protective barriers. Flux 
and change are upon us and some of us will 
feel threatened without the security of long 
existent sinecures, 

At the other extreme there will be those 
who, impatient with the rate of change, be- 
come strident in their demands for a “piece 
of the action.” All of you will find me ready to 
listen, ready to make reasoned and needed 
change but insistent that we provide the 
safeguards of apportioned responsibility and 
systems for critical review, evaluation and 
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redirection. You will find too, that I have 
some pet ideas which I am anxious to apply, 
and that I have sat in enough faculty com- 
mittee meetings to be impatient with the 
sometimes glacial movement of academe. 

I accept the charge delivered to me today 
by each of the speakers you have heard. I am 
encouraged by their confidence and strength- 
ened by their hopes. 

To the Board of Regents I pledge un- 
stinting effort in developing the role and 
mission of Marshall University. They have 
demonstrated their determination that this 
institution will receive the support it needs 
to realize its potentialities, and they may 
depend upon me to make full use of the re- 
sources they provide. 

I pledge to the students and faculty of this 
institution my full energies in providing 
them the setting in which sound educational 
programs may be developed or enhanced. Not 
only will I strive to provide the material re- 
sources needed, but fully realizing that this 
is not a one man show, I will join my efforts 
with theirs to develop more fully an atmos- 
phere of free inquiry in which we retain the 
best of the past, discover the new, and run 
the inevitable risks of joining them. 

Already my family and I are at home in 
Huntington. Townspeople, faculty, students 
and staff have generously welcomed us with 
demonstrations of warm friendship and con- 
cern. We thank you for all your kindness, 
and we look forward with pleasure to living 
among you for many years. 

In closing I ask of the citizens of West 
Virginia a new recognition of the value which 
our colleges and universities contribute to 
our society. Through their dedicated facul- 
ties and staffs these institutions help our 
young people realize their dreams and as- 
pirations, and the investment we make in 
dollars is returned many times over in rich- 
er, fuller lives. Jefferson stated it well when 
he wrote, “if a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free, in a state of civilization, it ex- 
pects what never was and never will be.” 
ADDRESS BY DAVID COOK, PRESIDENT, MARSHALL 

UNIVERSITY STUDENT BODY 


On January 13th, 1971—a man visited our 
campus with a dream of a university with 
unrestricted potential and the enthusiasm 
to make that dream work. He remarked at 
that time, and I quote, “Marshall ought to 
be the best university it can possibly be, re- 
gardless of what the other state institutions 
have or are. It is the responsibility of a col- 
lege president to go after the things his uni- 
versity needs. A president should be willing 
to stick his neck out.” 

The man was John Grove Barker and what 
followed was the making of a president. 

The challenge which lay ahead was great! 
Because never before had a university been 
faced with such an overwhelming sense of 
tragic loss and confusion. 

The response, however, was even greater. 
For out of this loss there arose a re-dedica- 
tion within our university to stand true to 
the ideals for which Marshall had been so 
long known. Across our campus, there ap- 
peared a unified spirit of action that could 
be sensed in every area of campus life—hbe it 
in or out of the classroom experience. A 
spirit of action which needed only direction, 
Dr. Barker provided us such direction. 

Within the past year, he has provided 
Marshall with the security and direction to 
which every university is entitled. The right 
to grow, in both academic accomplishment 
as well as inter-personal maturity. 

He has remained steadfast in his purpose 
and faithful to his goals. For these reasons, 
he has gained the admiration and respect of 
the university’s more vocal wing-her stu- 
dents. 

I greet you, therefore, Dr. Barker, not as 
David Cook, but as the embodiment of every 
student at Marshall who has been honored 
to work with you as an individual and to 
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whom you have made the name of Marshall 
University one of proud association. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson once said, “The only 
way to have a friend is to be one.” If this is 
true, then the dream of Marshall has no bet- 
ter friend to guide her than Dr. John G. 
Barker. 


CONGRESSMAN JAKE PICKLE EX- 
PLAINS THE INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY CRISIS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
hardest things for a layman to do today 
is sift through all the complicated ter- 
minology, rhetoric, and issues surround- 
ing the current international economic 
situation. 

Realizing the importance of the cur- 
rent negotiations, our colleague from 
Texas, Mr. JAKE PICKLE, has done just 
that—composing a newsletter to his con- 
stituents, which discusses the current 
monetary situation in plain back-home 
language. 

He sums up well the importance of the 
current negotiations when he terms this 
the beginning of “a new era in interna- 
tional trade” and notes that: 

In the long run it will have at least an 
equal and perhaps a greater effect on our 
take-home pay, on whether we have a job at 
all, on whether we can lick inflation and 
restore a healthy prosperity, than anything 
we are doing here at home. 


I commend the newsletter to my col- 
leagues: 
From BARTER TO Gorp—From Gorp To??? 
Phase I. ... Phase II. .. . the freeze. ... 


devaluation. .. . floating dollar. ... you al- 
most need a dictionary these days to figure 
out what’s happening to your pocketbook. 

Our nation is in a difficult time, but I have 
faith that we will dig in and that we will 
reach the goal President Nixon has set—no 
more than a 2-3% inflationary rate by the 
end of 1972 and the restoration of a healthy 
international trade. It will be tough, but this 
nation has faced tougher trials. 

A new era in international trade is be- 
ginning. To most of us it is far away, little 
understood, confusing and full of unfamiliar 
and even more confusing terms. But the fact 
is that in the long run it will have at least 
an equal and perhaps a greater effect on our 
take-home pay, on whether we have a job at 
all, on whether we can lick inflation and 
restore a healthy prosperity, than anything 
we are doing here at home. 

That is why this newsletter is devoted to 
a single issue—the economy. It's not a white 
paper or a primer—instead, it’s an attempt to 
discuss our complicated international mone- 
tary system using everyday language. 

There's an old saying that if you laid all 
the economists end to end, they still couldn't 
reach a conclusion, and if that is true on 
the domestic front, it is even more true on 
the international front. 

The surprising thing about the present 
international monetary situation is that al- 
most everyone is in general agreement about 
what has happened, about where the flaws in 
the present system are, and about what needs 
to be done to correct them. 

The problem is the mechanics of getting 
to the solution—not what to do but how to 
do it. And the key to those mechanics is 
politics. 
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The present world economy is a highly 
interlocked one, with almost $300 billion in 
goods and services now passing from coun- 
try to country in international trade. But 
it is still an economy composed of separate 
and independent countries—each of whom 
naturally wants to run her own domestic 
economy and find a place on the interna- 
tional scene of maximum personal benefit. 

The dangers and possibilities lying ahead 
are very real, very dramatic, and at times 
even a bit frightening. I am not whistling 
in the dark when I say that the prospects of 
an international trade war and an accom- 
panying world-wide recession such as racked 
the decade of the 1930's is very real to those 
delegates of the 118-country International 
Monetary Fund who are continuing to meet 
in various places around the world 

At the same time, based on the lessons 
we have learned in the past century or so, 
we have a chance to create a strong inter- 
national monetary system which will restore 
and even expand the general prosperity the 
world has enjoyed for the past 25 years. 

The center of any international monetary 
setup is the monetary standard. From the 
early 19th century to the early 1930’s we 
were or the “Gold Standard”—How many 
dollars, or pounds, or francs would buy an 
ounce of gold varied from time to time, but 
everything was always pegged to gold. 

In the 1930's, however, the gold standard 
broke, and for 10 years we had no standard— 
there was no system, just a daily jumble of 
exchange rates between the various coun- 
tries, 

The lack of a system was disastrous for 
international trade. Constantly fluctuating 
rates produced chaos. You can imagine try- 
ing to prepare an international contract to 
sell wheat, build a factory, or whatever, 
even six months ahead if you had no idea 
what the exchange rates would be at that 
time, 

And to this chaos was added the continual 
threat of uncoordinated national policies— 
each country unilaterally manipulating its 
own money value and trade policies in efforts 
to make the foreigner pay more. Call it 
beggar-my-neighbor, kill or be killed, an 
economic law of the jungle, or what you 
will, the effect was the same—international 
trade was virtually wiped out and depres- 
sion hung over this country and the world 
in spite of all that was done domestically 
to set things going again. 

In 1944 the trading nations of the world 
tried to get right side up again with a 
meeting at Bretton Woods, There delegates 
set up a system, a machinery of interna- 
tional trade, which worked almost until the 
1960's, hung on until the 70's, but now vir- 
tually has collapsed. 

Right now we, in essence, again have no 
international monetary system. The task be- 
fore us is, as in 1944, to create one, or to face 
upon trade war much like we had in the 
1930's. 

Throughout the world, delegates are meet- 
ing at the International Monetary Fund 
conferences to try and work out a solution. 
As those experts wrestle with our pocket- 
books, let’s look briefiy at the system which 
stood up pretty well for the last 25 years— 
the Bretton Woods system. 


A MEETING IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Basically the Bretton Woods system (named 
for the meeting site in New Hampshire was 
a “modified gold standard”. It was a gold 
standard except that everything was pegged 
not to gold itself, but to the U.S. dollar. The 
U.S. agreed to pay $35.00 for an ounce of 
gold, and that was to remain constant. 
Other countries then stated the exchange 
rates of their currencies in terms of dollars— 
and they agreed to keep these rates within 
@ narrow set of boundaries. 

The International Monetary Fund was to 
be policeman—and, importantly, in addition 
could make emergency loans of dollars or 
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gold or both to nations that ran short. This 
was important because it meant that a coun- 
try which had what it called a deficit in its 
balance of payments could now take several 
years to make up the difference. 

That is to say, if a country had a “bad 
year” and couldn't pay the bills on all its 
imports or keep up with payments on loans 
it had made, it could now get a low-interest 
loan from the IMF to tide her over until 
the next, hopefully more prosperous, year. 

This was a far cry from previous practice 
under the old gold standard, where nations 
that ran a deficit often had been forced to 
get high interest, short-term loans wherever 
they could, cut down on imports and jump 
up unemployment, default on their obliga- 
tions, or just go bankrupt. 

Compared to what went on before, Bret- 
ton Woods worked great. After all, in 1944, 
the dollar looked like the Rock of Gibraltar, 
the U.S. economy was booming while the 
rest of the world faced the tatters of war— 
and the U.S. held the lion's share of the 
world’s gold. 

With stability at hand and dollars pour- 
ing out in trade, investment, and aid, inter- 
national trade boomed as it never had. Al- 
most unintentionally, many international 
barriers fell and a world of separate and 
sovereign nations drifted into an economy 
as highly interlocked in some ways as some 
of the old empires. And the world launched 
into 25 years of prosperity the like of which 
it had scarcely dreamed. 


THE FATAL FLAWS 


The Bretton Woods system did work—at 
least it worked until the tall end of the 
1950’s and the beginning of the 1960’s. What 
happened then will be argued, I am sure, for 
quite some time to come, but some factors 
do stand fairly clear. 

First, the supply of dollars abroad, espe- 
clally as other countries began to build up 
their own economies, began to loom entirely 
too large. The dollar “glut” began, And there 
simply wasn’t enough gold in the U.S. to 
back it all, The more dollars held abroad, 
the less likely the U.S. would be to swap 
them for gold. Even at the high point of 
1949, the U.S. held only $25 billion in gold. 
Today it holds less than $10 billion—while 
foreign governments alone hold 30 billion 
in U.S. dollars. 

Second, adjustments in the values of vari- 
ous currencies were slow in coming, due, 
ironically, to the extra leverage given by the 
IMP loans—and, importantly, the dollar 
couldn't change at all, By 1960, it was more 
than evident that many of the world’s cur- 
rencies were drastically out of line with each 
other. But instead of realigning them, goy- 
ernments, including the U.S., placed more 
and more controls on the movement of 
capital, 

You may remember the series of “inter- 
national monetary crises” throughout the 
1960’s—each one resulting in a meeting of 
high finance leaders who worked together 
and somehow managed to calm things 
down—to pull the Bretton Woods system 
along for a little longer. 

But the out-of-line exchange rates con- 
tinued to crop up at an accelerating rate. 
Then in November 1967, Britain devalued the 
pound. In 1967 and 1968 gold speculation 
became so rampant a new gold system was 
set up—a “two tier" system whereby official, 
or government, gold was to remain the same 
in amount at $35.00 an ounce, like steam 
in a radiator, while the free market “specu- 
lative” gold was turned loose to go where 
it would. In addition, the U.S. asked other 
countries not to redeem their dollars in gold 
but simply to “hold” them as was. 

In early 1969, the franc devalued. Later 
in 1969 the mark went up, and earlier this 
year you may remember the “floating” of 
the mark to let it find its true value. 

The dam really broke wide open this year 
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when it became apparent that the United 
States faced a negative balance of trade. 

The expected deficit in the trade balance 
wasn't a cause—but it was a clear-cut symp- 
tom that things are not healthy. For many 
years we have on purpose been a country 
which exported more capital than we have 
brought in—and we have therefore endured 
a deficit in our balance of payments almost 
every year since 1950. To maintain a going 
operation, we needed to have a surplus in 
our balance of trade to offset this deficit in 
our payments. 

When that surplus had evidently disap- 
peared, something had to be done—and on 
August 15, President Nixon broke the link 
between the dollar and gold, allowed the 
dollar to “float’—and Bretton Woods ended. 
Since the dollar was the touchstone of the 
system, there will be no going back, no 
patching up. 

DOWN THE ROAD 

What lies ahead no one knows. But there 
are some things everyone seems to agree we 
must do. 

We must have a general realignment of 
currency values world-wide. 

We must find something other than the 
dollar and gold to be used as an interna- 
tional reserve, or the hub of the system— 
something not tied to one nation (as is the 
dollar) or found in an arbitrary and fixed 
quantity, such as gold. Many economists 
are suggesting the International Monetary 
Fund’s “SDR’s’—a new form of “paper 
goid” created in 1970 and which the IMF 
regulates and generates from all sorts of 
money and reserves placed in its hands. 

This, importantly, would give the U.S. the 
same opportunity as all other countries to 
determine a proper exchange rate for its 
currency. 

We must find a mechanism which will 
allow, perhaps even force, currency realign- 
ments when they are needed—and a mecha- 
nism which will adapt to a changing future. 
Bretton Woods was too brittle. It was not 
adjusted as we went along. It was good and 
read like the Bible for a long time, but it 
wasn’t the “good book” we thought it was. 

The United States has taken a tough stand 
in negotiations. This country has asked 
for a swing of $13 billion in the balance of 
payments to counter the advantage fast-ris- 
ing countries have taken of the huge U.S. 
market—a request that means other coun- 
tries will have to put themselves in a de- 
fiationary squeeze in order to give us some 
relief. Consequently there is a natural 
tendency to accuse the U.S. of causing the 
inflationary problems herself, of reducing 
the value of the dollar through poor eco- 
nomic policies at home. 

Other countries will ask that the United 
States remove the 10% surcharge on imports. 
And we likely will counter that other coun- 
tries are keeping their exchange rates low 
and have set up a wall of non-tariff barriers 
which have resulted in a trade situation far 
from a picture of fair competition. 

We will ask them to remove these barriers 
and to revalue their money to its true inter- 
national worth, and they will want us first 
to “devalue” the dollar in terms of gold. 

And here it looks like a dispute may wage 
inside our own country before we take a 
final stand on the international scene. 

Opponents of devaluing the dollar in terms 
of gold say that gold speculators will be 
rewarded if we take this step. But those in 
favor of the move point out that the request 
is to up the price from $35.00 to about $38.50 
an ounce, while the free market gold price 
is already $43.00 an ounce—so speculators 
will get no windfall here. 

Opponents of devaluation point out that 
we'll be hurting our friends who have not 
cashed in their dollars for Fort Knox gold, 
but proponents of the move note that these 
very friends are the ones asking us to de- 
value. 

Opponents wonder if countries with gold 
mines (primarily South Africa and Russia) 
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wouldn't benefit unjustly from devaluing the 
doliar, and proponents say not unless there 
is a drastic increase in the world's potential 
gold supply in those areas, 

Opponents point out that such a move 
would only serve to resolidify the old links 
between the dollar and gold—links the Pres- 
ident is trying to break. Proponents fear in- 
stead a still worsening trade situation, pos- 
sibly even a world-wide trade war, and be- 
lieve the old links will be broken in time 
anyway. 

I do not know what will happen. I don't 
think anybody does at this point. But, while 
there is much danger, there is also reason for 
much hope, 

We have learned an inordinate amount 
about international monies and about the 
wealth and prosperity that they can bring. 
We have made great strides toward learning 
what types of reserves can make a good, 
sound international monetary system that 
will work for a long time. We have learned 
many valuable lessons on the need for flexi- 
bility in certain areas and about how we 
might go about providing that flexibility. 

The financial leaders of the world's many 
free nations are continuing to meet at the 
International Monetary Fund. They know 
the stakes. 

Basically politics is now the crux of the 
matter. For meeting together are not the 
board of directors of a single corporation but 
the financial leaders of many separate and 
independent nations—and each delegate 
must go home with something his own coun- 
try can swallow. 

Hopefully, there will be enough spirit of 
cooperation and good will to pull us 
through . . . a little bending here and there 
can begin to forge a new international eco- 
nomic system for the next decades and be- 
yond. 

ON THE HOME FRONT 


President Nixon, like every other national 
leader, must also come home with something 
this country can live with. And he must 
stabilize our own internal economy while he 
is facing this crisis on the international front 
as well. It would be so easy to take shots at 
the methods he tries, but I think more than 
anything else we must give him a chance. 
The stakes are incredibly high. 

The President has recently taken the next 
step toward preparing us for the post-freeze 
period here at home—he has named the 
members of the new Pay Board to guide 
wages and the new Price Commission to guide 
prices. 

And he has sent to the Congress legislation 
to flesh out the Economic Stabilization Act 
under which he instituted the freeze. 

In addition to extending this Act, which 
gives him authority over wages, salaries, 
prices, and rents, the President has asked in 
the new legislation for authority over inter- 
est rates and dividends, new fines for vio- 
lators and new subpoena power to demand 
records, witnesses and other information to 
find violators, new power to require violators 
to make refunds to their customers, and a 
new emergency appeals court to consider 
cases after they have been ruled upon by a 
federal district court. 

Hearings began October 27 in the House 
Banking and Currency Committee on these 
proposals. I hope the Congress will be able 
to give them a good, open, and speedy review. 

SOME KEY WORDS 

Monetary standard.—The center of any 
monetary setup—aA set medium, be it gold, 
paper, beads, dollars, doorknobs, or whatever, 
that is used to pay off debts, buy articles, etc. 
On the international scene, the key is to 
have a “universal” monetary standard—one 
to which all the other types of money in the 
world can peg their own worth. 

The gold standard.—In use from the early 
19th Century until the 1930's, and used gold 
as that “universal” medium, Anything else 
used for money in international trade had an 
established value in gold first. 
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Modified gold standard.—The most com- 
mon example is the situation we are all used 
to. U.S. dollars have a set value in terms of 
gold, but all other forms of money establish 
their value in terms of dollars, not gold. 

Balance of trade.—This is the list of goods 
(cars, refrigerators, peanuts, catfish, wheat, 
etc.) and services (insurance, shipping costs, 
etc.) which go in and out of a country, A 
surplus in the balance of trade means that 
you sent more out than you brought in; 
a deficit means the opposite—you brought 
more in than you sent out. 

Balance of payments.—Although it in- 
cludes other things, most importantly, this 
is the list of capital (interest payments, loans, 
investments) which goes in and out of a 
country, A surplus in the balance of pay- 
ments means you brought more in than you 
sent out; a deficit means again the oppo- 
site—you sent more out than you brought in. 

Bretton Woods.—An international confer- 
ence of national financial leaders who met in 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, in 1944 to 
set up a uniform international monetary sys- 
tem to handle the post-war world. 

International Monetary Fund (IMF) .—118 
countries belong to this organization of na- 
tional monetary leaders of non-communist 
countries who have banded together to in- 
crease trade among themselves and to main- 
a a uniform international monetary sys- 
em. 

SDR’s.—A new form of “paper gold” created 
in 1970 and which the IMF generates and 
regulates from all sorts of reserves placed in 
its hands. They are a true international 
money and a possible eventual replacement 
for gold and dollars as the international 
monetary standard currency. 

Devalue.—This means you make it take 
more units of your money to equal someone 
else’s Money units. This makes his imports 
more expensive for you and your exports less 
expensive for him. 

Revalue.—This is the opposite of devalue— 
it makes his imports less expensive for you 
and your exports more expensive for him. 

Export.—To send out of the country. 

Import,—To bring into the country, 

Exchange Rate—A term referring to the 
amount of one country’s currency it takes to 
make an equal amount of another country’s 
currency. 


FAVOR MEDICAL TAX CREDIT PLAN 


HON. CHARLES H. GRIFFIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, health 
costs are of grave concern to all Amer- 
icans. The solution to this problem has 
been the subject of serious examination 
but a single plan with unified support has 
not materialized. Many of us feel that 
health insurance based on tax credits 
offers the best hope of curing this prob- 
lem. 

I invite the attention of the House to 
an editorial dealing with this subject 
which appeared in the Clarion Ledger on 
April 26, 1971. It follows: 

[From the Jackson, Miss., Clarion-Ledger, 
Apr. 26, 1971] 
FAVOR MEDICAL Tax CREDIT PLAN 

Proposals that the federal government pay 
individual medical bills have had strong sup- 
port from liberal groups including top union 
leaders, but a majority of the nation’s in- 
dependent business owners favor a minimal 
plan of government aid—‘“a tax credit, not a 
takeover.” 

As an alternative to proposed multi-billion 
dollar health care programs, paid out of tax 
revenue, a tax incentive for the individual 
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to “do it himself” appeals to most of the 
businessmen polled by the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business including those 
in Mississippi. 

Enactment of a major tax credit on the 
cost of all-inclusive health insurance from 
private insurers has been endorsed by 54 
per cent of the independent owners and 
opposed by 39 per cent, with 7 per cent 
undecided. The American Medical Associa- 
tion’s “Medicredit” health proposal includes 
such tax credits, scaled to income. 

Responses from Mississippi business own- 
ers showed 57 per cent in favor, 37 per cent 
opposed and 4 per cent undecided. 

Soaring medical costs endanger the finan- 
cial security of millions of families, and the 
feeling in Congress has been that some form 
of health legislation is imperative. 

Medical costs have risen 170 per cent in 
10 years, and are now estimated at $70 billion 
yearly, of which the federal government bears 
about $21 billion. 


PROPERTY TAX REFORM 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, Oct. 29, 1971 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in the last 
few months the issue of property tax re- 
form has captured the interest of large 
groups of Americans in all sectors of the 
country. I have collected a number of re- 
cent important articles and documents 
on this subject and believe they should 
be made available for review by Senators. 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 15, 1971] 


FISCAL FEUD: HOMEOWNERS CHALLENGE BUSI- 
NESS TAX BREAKS IN SOME COMMUNITIES 


(By Danforth W. Austin and Jack Kramer) 


Avucusta, Ga.—When the local Committee 
of 100 talks, county and city officials here 
usually listen. But sometimes they don't 
listen close enough. Then that arm of the 
local Chamber of Commerce flexes its civic 
muscle. 

A year ago, for instance, a new napery 
maker in town, Paper Products, Inc., got a 
1969 property tax bill for $3,539.64. That was 
based on a state requirement that assess- 
ments on property should equal 40% of its 
market value. But that was $2,879.98 more 
than the Committee of 100 had recommended 
Paper Products be charged. Told about it, the 
Augusta-Richmond County board of assessors 
agreed on a refund, cnd the check was writ- 
ten out. 

Next time it won’t be easy. A passel of 
angry individual taxpayers has gone to court 
and got an injunction to stop 26 such in- 
formal tax breaks for new and established 
businesses here. 

Once widely tolerated, tax breaks for busi- 
ness and industry are coming under sharper 
attack all over the country. Hard pressed in- 
dividual taxpayers complain that those 
breaks can’t help but boost their own taxes, 
for the money to meet public budgets has to 
come from somewhere. And breaks to lure 
new industry are doubly unfair, they say, 
because new industries often increase school 
crowding, road damaged and water pollution, 
all of which in turn balloons the cost of pub- 


lic services. 
THE BUSINESS VIEW 


Corporate managers argue that tax breaks 
help promote prosperity by luring industry, 
thus boosting local payrolls and retail sales. 
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Even with the breaks, they argue, businesses 
still pay plenty of taxes and are under no 
obligation to pay more than they legally 
are required to. In fact, they can use any legal 
means to reduce their burden. 

So here in Augusta and elsewhere, citizens 
increasingly are responding by tryng to 
change or more strictly enforce existing tax 
laws and procedures. They’re challenging a 
varlety of practices that tend to undervalue 
property for tax purposes and create a sup- 
posediy unfair gap between rates paid by 
business and by individual property owners. 
And they’re questioning the aggressiveness 
of local tax assessors and collectors who seem 
willing to accept the business view. 

In Gary, Ind., Calumet Township assessor 
Tom Fadell says his biggest customer in ef- 
fect presents its own tax bill. That customer 
is U.S. Steel Corp., which supplies its own 
evaluation on its taxable property there, $540 
million, on which it pays taxes of $21 million 
a year. U.S. Steel won’t furnish the township 
figures on capital investments or deprecia- 
tion schedules used to arrive at that value 
because, the company says, such data would 
aid competitors. 

All this is no small fiscal issue in Gary, 
whose schools get half their budget revenue 
from property taxes and now are nearly $9 
million in debt. The issue is naturally politi- 
cal, as well. Some people in Gary don’t think 
assessor Fadell is pressing U.S. Steel hard 
enough. 


WE COMPLY WITH THE LAW 


One of those people is Mayor Richard 
Hatcher, a reform Democrat who politically 
is at odds with the assessor. Two years ago, 
Mayor Hatcher sent an aide to examine U.S. 
Steel's books. The company got a court in- 
junction against an examination on the 
ground that Indiana law allows only tax as- 
sessors access to its books. 

And the assessor in Gary is Mr. Fadell. “I 
sent a CPA to Pittsburgh (U.S. Steel's head- 
quarters) ,” he says, “and when he asked to 
see a capital investment breakdown for Gary, 
they told him they don’t break down figures 
by location.” 

To make the matter murkier, there's Los 
Angeles County, Calif., where assessor Philip 
Watson says U.S. Steel does make such a 
breakdown. U.S. Steel explains the apparent 
inconsistency simply: “We comply with the 
law in both states.” 

Another figure in the controversy is Gary 
finance adviser Arnold Reingold. He says his 
own admittedly crude, indirect calculations 
show U.S. Steel has undervalued its Gary 
property by at least $110 million. He figures 
that 14% of U.S. Steel's employes are in 
Gary, and if the ratio of employes to taxable 
assets in Gary is just average, then 14% of 
U.S. Steel's plant, equipment, parts, supplies 
and inventories are there, too. Basing his 
calculation on balance-sheet figures for those 
items from the 1969 annual report (34.6 bil- 
lion), he arrives at a value of $650 million 
on U.S. Steel's property in Gary. 

PLANT DEPRECIATION AND LAND 

Moreover, Mr. Reingold says, U.S. Steel’s 
balance sheet (its statement of assets and lia- 
bilities) values some assets at less than a 
tax assessor would value them. Land is car- 
ried on the books at its original cost. In Gary, 
he says, “Land bought in 1900 is carried at 
its 1900 price.” Tax assessors, on the other 
hand, attempt to base assessments on cur- 
rent estimated market value. 

The balance sheet shows plant and ma- 
chinery at its depreciated value. Deprecia- 
tion in theory reflects an asset's loss of value 
due to its wearing-out in use. But standard 
accounting requirements determine depreci- 
ated values, and those requirements don’t 
necessarily correspond to price trends. For 
example, plant and machinery that may be 
fully depreciated on the company’s books 
could have considerable economic, or market, 
value. In reply to all this, U.S. Steel reiter- 
ates that “we comply with the law.” 

Depreciation accounting also is at issue in 
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a tax hassle in Savannah, Ga. So is low-tax 
industrial zoning. One Savannah industrial 
zone, created by special act of the 1950 Geor- 
gia legislature, gives its chief occupant, a 
Union Camp Corp. paper mill, fire protection 
and water from the city at a yearly rate of 
5 mills (a mill is equal to one-tenth of a 
cent) per $1 assessed valuation. Other city 
property owners pay 26 mills, or 2.6 cents. 

That has angered some individual taxpay- 
ers, The furor grew when they found evidence 
that Union Camp had been getting other tax 
breaks. A local newspaper disclosed that 
Chatham County had valued 109 acres of 
Union Camp land at $6 an acre. In theory 
that was the 40% of fair market value re- 
quired by state assessment rules. To fuel the 
furor, the disclosure came about when Union 
Camp sold the parcel to the state parks de- 
partment for $1,949 an acre. 

G. Miner Peagier, Chatham County’s chief 
tax assessor, raised the assessment on Union 
Camp's remaining 6,000 acres to $2.6 million 
from $119,330. The company objected, and the 
assessment so far has been arbitrated down to 
$744,655, 

Union Camp denies it enjoyed preferential 
tax treatment and warns that higher taxes 
could hurt the company and the local econ- 
omy. “It doesn’t take much more tax to 
bring things to a point where they've not 
profitable anymore,” warns P. J. McLaughlin, 
the company’s comptroller. 

Union Camp's troubles are far from over in 
Chatham County. “There's not much we can 
do about that (industrial) zone,” says 
Richard Heard, an industrial developer who 
heads the Chatham County Taxpayers As- 
sociation, “but we can sure put an end to any 
other tax breaks given Union Camp.” 

Even Ralph Nader is thrusting himself onto 
the scene. He charges that Union Camp and 
others have benefited from “tax bunco” con- 
jured up by Chatham County officials to 
create a favorable climate for business. Spe- 
cifically, a Nader-sponsored group attacks de- 
preciation accounting at Union Camp. 
Though the company pays taxes on a valua- 
tion of no more than $90 million for its 
Chatham County facilities, the group says, 
estimates obtained from other paper com- 
panies put the current replacement value of 
those facilities at $375 million to $550 million. 


LARGE LANDHOLDING 


Across the country in California, The 100,- 
000-member California Homeowner's Associa- 
tion is attacking the assessment on 400,000 
acres near Bakersfield owned by Tenneco 
Inc., a major oil concern. Tenneco got the 
land in 1967 when it took over Kern County 
Land Co., and at that time the land was 
valued for tax purposes at $280 an acre. Even 
then, however, it was worth 10 times that, 
argues John Nagy, president of the associa- 

on. 

Some other citizens think so, too. “Rough- 
ly speaking, Kern was putting 1913 sales 
values on that land,” says Howard Hawkins, 
then & Kern vice president, now a partner in 
Dean Witter & Co., the San Francisco-based 
securities firm. According to Kern’s former 
public relations chief, Robert W. Jackson, the 
land was valued privately at $2,500 an acre 
by Dwight M. Cochran, then Kern's presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Cochran declines to discuss the mat- 
ter. So does Tenneco. “Now you're getting 
into one of those areas where we can't com- 
ment,” says a spokesman. 

Kern, however, did discuss the matter pub- 
licly in 1967. Faced with what turned out to 
be an unsuccessful takeover attempt by an- 
other company, Kern ran an advertisement 
in this newspaper saying that the other com- 
pany “fully appreciates that our 1.8 million 
acres of land are carried on our books at a 
fraction of their market value.” (Besides the 
400,000 acres near Bakersfield, Kern owned 
large holdings elsewhere.) 

VALUATION IS TRICKY 

Researchers for the homeowners’ associa- 
tion say an analysis of tax records Indicates 
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that the Bakersfield land now is valued at 
$265 an acre—about $15 an acre less than in 
1967. They say their analysis discounts the 
effect of reduced assessments on land that 
California law, since 1967, has permitted to be 
placed in low-tax “agricultural preserves.” 
Kern County tax assessor Herbert Roberts 
says he'll “bet a steak dinner” that assess- 
ments actually have increased on that land, 
but he says he doesn't have the figures at 
hand. 

Assessors point out that determining the 
value of large tracts is tricky because they 
don’t change hands often and, consequently, 
a recent market price isn't available. Also, 
they say, lower valuations on large tracts 
that haven’t been subdivded (surveyed and 
mapped lot by lot) are justified because sub- 
division costs moneyasgfid because the land 
isn’t readily markétable until it is subdivided. 

Many small taxpayers are unsatisfied by 
such explanations. 


— 


[From the Atlanta Journal and Constitution, 
June 6, 1971] 
RICHMOND COUNTY’S LURE— TAX BREAK FOR 
BUSINESS 
(By Ken Boswell) 

AvuGustTa, Ga.—More than 10 years ago, a 
group of Augusta’s leading citizens looked 
around themselves and saw that their city— 
once a thriving business community—was 
in danger of becoming economically stag- 
nant. 

The Savannah River Plant, located across 
the Savannah River in Aiken County, S.C., 
had brought on a booming economy for the 
Augusta area a few years earlier. But, since 
then, nothing had happened to maintain the 
forward motion. 

New industry, the leaders decided, would 
provide the necessary shot in the arm, It 
would bring new jobs, increase the economic 
level, boost the tax income and, in turn, 
elevate the activity for businesses already 
located in Augusta and Richmond County. 

But how, they asked, could they bring in- 
dustrial expansion to their town? Other 
cities, with just as much to offer, also were 
competing for new firms. 

What Augusta needed was a little some- 
thing extra to attract new members to their 
industrial community. 

The “little something” turned out to be 
tax breaks, 

Let the industrialist know that, if his firm 
built a new plant in Augusta, the tax rate 
will be as low as as he would find anywhere, 
the local leaders said. 

And so, the Committee of 100 was formed 
as an industry-seeking group. 

A formula, contrary to state law, was 
worked out so that incoming industry would 
be taxed at 12% per cent of the normal rate 
for the first five years. The Committee of 
100 was authorized to negotiate with the 
firms and to offer the tax concessions—with 
the approval of city and county governments. 

It didn't take long for the word to spread. 
Soon, industries were flocking to Augusta 
and Richmond County. An industrial park, 
the Miracle Mile, was established to give 
additional incentive. 

Multi-million-dollar factories were built 
in Richmond County at an astonishing rate. 
There were Continental Can Co., Procter & 
Gamble and Columbia Nitrogen Corp., to 
name a few. 

But somehow, the tax concession policy 
got out of hand. Before long, businessmen 
already in Augusta were asking for the same 
consideration given to the newcomers who 
were locating in the area. 

One of the first local groups to receive a 
tax concession was National Hills Shopping 
Center on Washington Road. 

Chief Tax Appraiser Robert N. Brown, who 
was the city-county tax assessor at the time 
the shopping center went on the tax books in 
1966 received a letter from the county's board 
of tax assessors, authorizing the 124 per cent 
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concession “for at least the first five years 
after completion of construction,” 

Brown received another letter from the 
Committee of 100, giving the group’s ap- 
proval to the tax shelter. 

Another Augusta group built The Five 
Hundred Building, an office facility, within 
sight of the city-county building a few years 
later, 

A different type of concession was given 
for the multistory building. 

Gorham Boynton is listed as president of 
the Five Hundred Building, Inc., and William 
A. Garrett, a member of the local Board of 
Tax Assessors, is secretary and treasurer. 

The Five Hundred Building was constructed 
on the corner of Greene and Fifth streets, on 
property which had been a near-slum area. 
It replaced several dilapidated buildings. 

Under the tax shelter agreemeht; which 
was just for the year 1968, the owners of the 
building paid taxes based on the value of 
the land and buildings which were on the 
lots before the office structure was built. 

In that year, The Five Hundred Building's 
tax assessment was $31,900, and the owners 
paid $1,180.30 in property taxes. 

The following year, The Five Hundred 
Building was valued at $556,000, with a 
standard 40 per cent tax assessment of $222,- 
400. 

But, again, the owners asked for some help 
on their taxes, and the value was reduced to 
$400,000 with an assessment of $160,000. They 
paid $6,240 in property taxes. 

In 1970, the owners asked for the same 
assessment, but the tax value went up to 
$170,000, and a tax bill for $6,800 was mailed 
to them, 

But the Five Hundred Building, the shop- 
ping center and all the industries aren’t 
doing so well with their tax situation any 
longer. 

In fact, many of the sheltered firms are 
now faced with astronomical increases in 
their taxes—thanks to a group of homeown- 
ers who took the county to court. 

As a result of the suit, some of the 1970 
tax bills were for 10 and 12 times as much 
as the firms had paid the year before. 

But that doens’t mean that the industries 
are giving up their money wtihout a fight. 


[From the Atlanta Journal, June 7, 1971] 


RICHMOND COUNTY TAXPAYERS FOUGHT OVER 
TAx BREAK 
(By Ken Boswell) 

Aucusta, Ga—Sometimes, the taxpayer is 
apathetic about his money. 

Such was the case in Augusta and Rich- 
mond County for years. 

Despite news stories in which local officials 
readily admitted that several large industries 
and businesses were receiving tax conces- 
sions, the public failed to act, until 1970. 

In September, a group of taxpayers finally 
took the county to court to contend that al- 
most every major industry which had come 
into the community in recent years was pay- 
ing less than its fair share of the tax burden. 

All of the county’s superior court judges 
disqualified themselves, and Judge Walter C. 
McMillan Jr. of the Middle Judicial Circuit 
was called in to hear the case. 

According to Georgia law, taxes must be 
assessed at 40 per cent of the fair market 
value of a piece of property. Many indus- 
tries in Richmond County were paying 1214 
per cent of the “normal computed tax,” ac- 
cording to City-County Tax Appraiser Robert 
N. Brown. 

In other words, the normal taxes due on 
a $1 million industry, assessed at 40 per cent 
of the market value and based on a 40-mill 
tax rate, should be $16,000, 

But, using the formula outlined by the 
industry-seeking Committee of 100 and sup- 
ported by local government, the $1 million 
firm would pay $2,000. The concession usually 
was granted for a fiye-year period. 

The same formula was applied to any later 
expansion projects at the plant. 
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Brown said that, at the time the suit was 
filed last year, 32 industries and businesses 
were receiving tax concessions. 

On Sept. 23, 1970, Judge McMillan ordered 
all tax shelters removed from the tax books. 

On Feb. 2, 1971—more than four months 
later—the Richmond County Commission ap- 
proved a state and county tax refund of 
$1,402.58 to Paper Products, Inc., in com- 
pliance with a tax concession agreement 
with the Committee of 100. 

The Richmond County Board of Educa- 
tion received a similar request for a $1,476.40 
refund to the same company, but county 
Treasurer Moye L. Daniel said the school 
board refused to pay, 

The total refund—requested by W. Roscoe 
Coleman, chairman of the Augusta-Richmond 
County Board of Assessors—would haye come 
to $2,878.98, If both refunds had been ap- 
proved, Paper Products would have paid 
$660.66 in state, county and school board 
taxes for the year. 

County Attorney Franklin H. Pierce ex- 
plained that the refund was for 1969 taxes 
and, therefore, represented a commitment 
made before the court ruled against tax con- 
cessions. 

But tax concessions were illegal before 
the court ruling was issued. 

When Judge McMillan issued the order, 
the city-county tax office began work im- 
mediately to eliminate the discrepancies 
from the assessment records. 

But very little of the tax money came into 
the tax commissioner's office as a result. 

Brown said 28 of the 32 firms receiving tax 
concessions applied for arbitration as soon 
as they received their revised tax bills in 
1970. 

The reason for the challenges becomes ob- 
vious upon examination of the new taxes: 

Columbia Nipro Corp.'s property tax bill in- 
creased from $2,386.02 in 1969 to $16,447.20 
in 1970, a hike of 585 per cent. 

Cox Newsprint paid $2,076.75 in 1969 taxes 
and was billed $24,201.20 for 1970, represent- 
ing an increase of more than 1100 per cent. 

The Kendall Co.'s tax bill went up 720 per 
cent, from $4,484.22 in 1969 to $36,792 in 
1970. 

But Continental Can Co. probably the 
county’s largest industry, did not challenge 
its 1970 tax bill, according to records in 
Brown's office, 

Continental Can paid $74,866.35 in prop- 
erty taxes in 1969, and the firm’s 1970 bill 
for property came to $105,606.80—an in- 
crease of only 41 per cent. The company’s to- 
tal tax bill, including machinery and equip- 
ment, was $142,160.40 in 1969 and $305,241.60 
in 1970, for a percentage of increase of 114 
per cent. * fe. 

Brown contends that the tax*toncessions 
“never cost the taxpayers a penny.” He ex- 
plained that the taxes paid by the indus- 
tries were “many times more than the land 
was bringing in before they came in.” 

While the county residents were success- 
ful in defeating the tax concessions for in- 
dustry in Richmond County, they paid little 
attention to several pleces of property owned 
by individuals and smaller businesses in the 
county. 

For example, four Richmond countians— 
including behind-the-scenes political leader 
R. W. Best and Richmond County school 
board member John Fleming—paid $33,000 
for about 26 acres of land on Scott Nixon 
Memorial Drive in 1968. 

A year and a half later, they sold 1.85 acres 
of the land for $14,000 to Southern Road- 
builders, Inc. 

But the fair market value of the entire 26- 
acre tract was according to the official Rich- 
mond County tax appraisal was $1,190 in 
1969, and in 1970, it went down to $300. 

The Mid-South Corp. paid $41,500 for a 
$7.5-acre tract off Powell Road in November, 
1967. The 1968 city-county appraisal on the 
property was $17,980. 
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Claussen-Lawrence Construction Co. 
bought 30.5 acres of land on Interstate 20 
in 1967 and paid at least $76,500. The land 
was appraised by the city-county appraisers 
the following year at $30,510. 

In January, 1968, Janka, Inc., paid $48,300 
for two tracts of land on Old Savannah Road. 
The appraised value of the two pieces of 
land came to $11,340. 

City-County appraiser Brown said property 
cannot always be appraised at the price for 
which it was sold. He said that comparative 
prices for land in the same area must be 
considered when setting a value on a piece 
of land. 

And Peter Drost, chairman of the Augusta- 
Richmond County Board of Tax Assessors 
agrees. 

“It’s an educated guess,” he said. 


[From the Atlantic Journal, June 8, 1971] 
Factory-Home Tax GAP SEEN 
(By Ken Boswell) 

SAVANNAH, Ga—Georgia cities often are 
bidding for new industry against stiff opposi- 
tion from other U.S. cities and that’s how 
things got started with the Union Camp 
Corp., Savannah's largest industrial complex. 

Many years ago, Savannah and Chatham 
County made an offer to what was then the 
Union Bag Co. 

If the firm would build a large plant in the 
county, in an industrial zone adjacent to 
the city of Savannah, the city government 
would provide fire protection, water and 
other services for a 5-mill annual tax levy. 

And, the local leaders provided additional 
insurance to the firm through a legislative 
act which prohibits annexing the Union 
Camp property into the city. 

In 1970, city taxpayers paid taxes at the 
rate of about 26 mills for the same services 
Union Camp is getting for a 5-mili rate, ac- 
cording to Richard Heard, president of the 
Chatham County Property Owners associa- 
tion. 

Heard also said that the tax levy on Union 
Camp—and other firms located in the indus- 
trial zone—includes only “the land and the 
four walls” of the plant, and that machinery, 
equipment and inventory are excluded. 

In the mid-1960's, a Florida-based valua- 
tion firm conducted a revaluation program 
in Chathan County. 

“They gave up on doing (revaluation) on 
industry, and said, ‘just take Internal Rev- 
enue Service values,’ which mean nothing,” 
Heard said. 

Heard contends that Union Camp’s taxable 
values dropped about $300 million because, 
under the IRS taxing system, depreciation of 
industrial equipment would have reduced the 
firm’s worth by that much over a 10-year 
period. # _ 

After an industry has been on the federal 
tax books for 10 years, Heard said, “the (ma- 
chinery) taxes have been written off.” 

Heard and his organization contend that 
industries in Chatham County are paying 
taxes on “about 20 to 22 per cent of their 
values,” while homeowners are paying on 
between 100 and 160 per cent. 

Union Camp owns several thousand acres 
of land on Skidaway Island, some of it valued 
on Chatham County tax books as low as a 
dollar an acre and some as-high as $250 per 
acre. 

But, when the Ocean Science Center of the 
Atlantic wanted to buy land on the island, 
Union Camp offered it at an appraised value 
of about $2,000 per acre, Hearc said. 

Basically, the same appraisal figures were 
used when the State of Georgia needed about 
100 acres for a state park, Heard said. 

When the sales were made public, Heard 
said local tax officials set a new value of about 
$428 per acre for the Union Camp property. 

According to tax records, the Skidaway Is- 
land property was revalued several times in 
1970. 
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The original appraisal for that year was 
$115,400 for the land, but that was reduced 
later to $113,260. Then, after the re-appraisal, 
the land value jumped to $2,573,690. 

But Union Camp requested arbitration, and 
the value was reduced to $770,465—an in- 
crease of $655,065 over the original appraisal. 

Tax officials, dissatisfied with the arbitrated 
figure, took Union Camp to court, and the 
case is tentatively scheduled to be heard late 
this month in superior court. 

Union Camp and other Chatham County 
firms also benefit from a value reduction pro- 
cedure for “low” land. 

On the 1970 tax books, Union Camp is re- 
ported to have paid taxes on 21 pieces of 
land. There were value reductions—ranging 
from five to 65 per cent—on 19 of the tracts. 

The reductions totaled $364,000. 

Largest ‘single reduction was on a 2,442- 
acre tract of land on U.S. Highway 17 South. 

On the property tax card, the land is ap- 
praised at $100 an acre for a total value of 
$244,210. 

The card also contains an appraisal of $550 
for “added timber value” and another tract 
of land valued at $4,740, for a total appraisal 
of $249,400. 

But, at the bottom of the itemized list, 
there is another entry, “Less 50 per cent 
low—$122,100.” 

With the deduction, the company paid 
taxes on a reduced appraisal of $127,400 on 
the two pieces of land and the timber, all 
valued at $249,400. 

J. W. Neal, supervisor of the Field Appraisal 
Section of the county’s tax assessing office, 
said the reductions do not represent tax con- 
cessions to the industries which have the 
“low” deductions. 

He said that the reduced values “weren't 
reductions as such. They were what you'd 
call a method of arriving at land value.” 

Neal said some of the reductions were au- 
thorized by the board of tax assessors and 
others were okayed by Hunnicutt and Asso- 
ciates, the firm which conducted the revalua- 
tion. 

If any appraisal were changed, Neal said, 
“the man had a legitimate complaint.” 

“Why were there more value reductions on 
Union Camp property than on other tax- 
payers’ land?,” Neal was asked. 

“T didn’t say there were more,” he replied. 

Neal explained that, while Union Camp is 
one of the county's largest land-owners, 
much of the land is so useless “the only thing 
it can be used for at the present is to raise 
trees.” 

Union Camp employs sbout 5,200 persons 
in the production of kraft paperboard, bags 
and containers and chemicals, according to 
the Georgia Department of Industry and 
Trade. 

“Why use two sets of figures, one giving the 
full value and another giving the reduced 
value?,” he was asked. 

“If you cure your ills with drainage, then 
what is the land worth?” Neal said “How 
much good would one ditch do to it? You 
treat land the same way you treat houses. If 
you cure your ills, then you have the value. 
If you don’t cure your ills, there is no value.” 

That, apparently, is why some of Union 
Camp’s property is worth only $1 per acre— 
for tax purposes. 


[From the Atlanta Journal, June 9, 1971] 
Tax Breaks EVAPORATE 


(By Ken Boswell) 

Last month, Procter & Gamble’s Paper 
Paper Products Division announced plans for 
a $50 million plant near Albany. 

According to Mayor Eugene Clark, the city 
and county government’s only contribution 
to the firm is the providing of utilities to the 
site. 

“We didn’t have to offer Procter & Gamble 
anything,” Clark said. “They came to us. We 
just happened to have what they wanted, and 
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we were located in the right place at the 
right time.” 

“What kind of arrangements did you make 
with them for payment of local taxes?” a 
reporter asked. 

“You won't believe me,” the mayor replied. 
“There were none. Of course, we did agree 
to run the necessary utilities to them.” 

Albany and Dougherty, like many other 
Georgia communities, have thus utilized a 
legal method of obtaining some industries 
in the past. 

But never, according to Clark, has the city 
offered a tax concession to an incoming in- 
dustry. 

Under the Payroll Development Authority, 
created by an act of the Georgia General As- 
sembly, the city and county have helped 
several industries, including a large Firestone 
tire plant and a text# firm. 

The authority issues revenue certificates 
to purchase land for industry, then leases 
the land to various firms at an equitable 
rate, which pays off the certificates over a 
given period of time, according to Clark. 

Upon retirement of the certificates, the 
firm has the option to purchase the land. 

During the period of the lease, the factory 
pays taxes on its machinery and equipment. 

“This would be the only way they (indus- 
try), could get a tax break through us,” Clark 
said. 

Macon operates under a similar system, ac- 
cording to Delbert Leggett, chairman of the 
Macon-Bibb County Board of Tax Assessors. 

The Bibb-Macon Industrial Authority, ope- 
rating with city and county funds, may own 
land and sell or lease it to incoming indus- 
tries. The leases are based on the local tax 
rates, according to Leggett. 

Columbus, like Macon and Albany, has 
refused to give illegal tax concessions to in- 
dustries, the way Augusta and Richmond 
County did until they were stopped in court 
last year. 

Until a superior court judge ordered the 
change last September, 32 Richmond County 
industries were paying taxes on 12.5 per cent 
of the normal computed tax on their prop- 
erties, in an industry-attracting endeavor 
which started more than 10 years ago. 

“I hope now the race is over, this compet- 
ing for industry,” said Clark. 

“Macon may be way down the totem pole 
in getting industry,” said Leggett, “and it 
may be because we don't give them any con- 
cessions. You find any concessions to any 
industry in our books, and I'll eat it. 

“If you give a concession to an industry,” 
Leggett continued, “then you ought to give 
a concession to a mill hand.” 

Myron Hamilton, property appraisal direc- 
tor for the City of Columbus. agreed with 
Clark and Leggett. 

“It would be very dificult to treat a new 
industry different from an old industry,” 
Hamilton said. “If we should treat them dif- 
ferently, then we would have a bad situation 
on our hands. 

“And,” Hamilton added, “it’s a lot safer 
to follow the law.” 

While some of Georgia’s major cities have 
used tax concessions to bring in industry— 
Savannah and Augusta in particular— 
Columbus has taken a different view. 

The city is proud of its newest major in- 
dustry, a $7 million Dolly Madison bakery, 
although the size is small compared to the 
$30 million—plus Continental Can Co. plant 
in Richmond County. 

Local industrial leaders are quick to admit 
that they let Savannah and Augusta get 
ahead in the industrial race, and now they're 
ready to do something about it—almost any- 
thing, short of offering tax breaks. 

“We let Augusta get the jump on us,” said 
Andrew Speed, a former Augustan who is im- 
mediate past president of the Columbus 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“We just don’t have any land under our 
control,” added Joe J. Flowers, the new 
chamber president. 
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“Many of our competing cities and many 
of our competing states already have indus- 
trial authorities in being,” Flowers said, add- 
ing that the Columbus chamber can show & 
prospective industry an available piece of 
land, then tell the industry, “You'll have to 
make you a deal with the owner of the 
property.” 

Speed readily admits that communities 
offering tax concessions have taken the 
initiative. 

“This town has not been in a progressive, 
or an aggressive mood, except in the last four 
or five years,” he said, 

Speed said the birth of a “Build Columbus 
Plan,” a few years ago, has pumped new life 
into the city. 

With a $200,000 budget ($100,000 of it for 
industry-hunting) Columbus should be on 
the move soon, Speed said. 

Speed said Augusta’s Committee of 100, 
the organization which coordinated the tax 
concession negotiations with prospective in- 
dustries, was one of the prodding factors in 
Columbus’ present industrial drive, although 
he and Flowers attributed most of the moti- 
vation to new executive leadership in the 
chamber at the beginning of the “Build 
Columbus Plan.” 

Speed, who is employed by Georgia Power 
Co., expressed a resentment for the tax con- 
cession as an inducement to industry: 

“If we could all play by the same ground 
rules, it would be all right . . . If each (city) 
would fight on equal grounds, then the con- 
cessions should be out of the window and 
each would pay his own way. My company 
pays (its fair share of taxes), and so should 
everybody else's.” 

But Peter Drost, chairman of the Augusta- 
Richmond County Board of Tax Assessors, 
doubts that other communities could get 
new industry without some inducement: 

“I don’t care how they do it,” he said 
“They've got to give them (industry) some- 
thing. They may not give concessions, but 
they have to lower the property value or 
something.” 

Many tax officlals throughout Georgia feel 
that the solution to the industrial tax prob- 
lem should come through a totally new as- 
sessment program under state officials. 

Under the present system, county govern- 
ments make their own assessments, and the 
county collects state taxes—a fourth of a 
mill—in addition to its own taxes. 

Such a system, argue some tax experts, 
is unfair, since property values may be on a 
lower scale in one county than in another. 
The result is that an industry in one com- 
munity pays less proportionately, than a 
similar industry in another community. 

By turning tax assessment powers over to 
state department, a more uniform taxing sys- 
tem for industry would result, the fiscal of- 
ficials say. 

“Tax concessions to industry, and low 
property values, are costing this state mil- 
lions of dollars a year in county and state 
taxes,” said one official. 


[From the Chicago Daily News, May 18, 1971] 


A $16 MrLLION U.S. STEEL “Tax Break” 
CHARGED 


An antipollution froup charged Tuesday 
that the Cook County assessor's office has 
given the U.S. Steel Corp.'s giant South 
Works plant a tax break for 1970 of $16.5 
million, 

The Campaign Against Pollution (CAP) 
said new tax figures for the plant show it 
to be assessed at $15.7 million, paying taxes 
of $5 million for 1970. 

CAP contends the plant should be assessed 
at $195.3 million, paying a tax of $21.5 
million. 

CAP's formula for reaching its assessment 
of the South Works—a complicated proce- 
dure based on a number of studies and 
analyses—has not yet been challenged by 
U.S. Steel. 
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CAP last month charged—in an exclusive 
story in The Daily News—that County As- 
sessor P, J. Cullerton had underassessed 
U.S. Steel in 1969 by some $120 million, 
giving it a tax break for that year of $12 
million. 

CAP spokesman Paul R. Booth and other 
members of the organization presented the 
new tax figures to the county assessor's office 
Tuesday. They are demanding that the as- 
sessor “reassess the steel company immedi- 
ately.” 

The group also is demanding that Culler- 
ton and his chief aide, Thomas M. Tully, dis- 
charge Real Estate Research Corp. as chief 
consultant to the assessor on industrial 
matters. 

The group says Cullerton’s hiring of the 
real estate firm constitutes a “gross conflict 
of interest.” 

Booth pointed out that Gordon Metcalf, 
board chairman of Sears Roebuck & Co., is 
both a director of U.S. Steel and of the First 
Chicago Corp., which owns the real estate 


Booth said Cullerton’s assessment of 
South Works is “totally unfair,” pointing out 
that a new steel-making process, which was 
in operation throughout 1970, is assessed at 
only $1.1 million. 

He said CAP studies show it is worth at 
least $70 million and should be assessed at 
half that figure or $35 million. 

A spokesman for U.S. Steel said the com- 
pany will have no immediate comment on 
the new CAP charges. 

CAP leaders were scheduled to meet with 
US. Steel president Edgar B. Speer later 
Tuesday at 208 S. La Salle. 

Speer came to Chicago from his Pittsburgh 
home office for the meeting, which was re- 
quested several weeks ago by CAP. 

Main topic to be discussed was advances in 
pollution control procedures at the South 
Works. A U.S. Steel spokesman said, how- 
ever, that the question of taxes certainly 
would be raised. 

Cullerton said Tuesday that the South 
Works property will be reassessed this year 
as part of the regular quadrennial assess- 
ment program. He said the plant, and all 
others in the area, will be given “physical in- 
spections” to determine valuation. 


[From the Chicago Today, July 13, 1971] 
CHARGE Loop Bank Gers Bic Tax BREAK 
(By Michael Hirsley) 

Campaign against Pollution leaders have 
charged that the First National Bank Build- 
ing, owned by the company which helped the 
county assessor's office reassess city property, 
is getting a $2.1 million tax break. 

A C.A.P. contingent took its study today, 
showing how C.A.P. figured the bank build- 
ing is underassessed by $19.4 million to 
County Assessor P, J, Cullerton’s office. 

Paul Booth, C.A.P. cochairman, said, “This 
is a building that Cullerton theoretically re- 
assessed, but he missed by a country mile.” 

After Booth and The Rey. Leonard Dubi of 
C.A.P. met with Cullerton last month, they 
said he told them Real Estate Research Corp. 
was “participating” in reassessing city 
property. 

Real Estate Research is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, and First Chicago Corp. is the parent 
company of both. 

“Despite all the gestures as if Cullerton is 
reforming his office,” Booth said, “this shows 
that favoritism to the rich is still the rule. 

“It is also clear that Real Estate Research 
Corp., hired to help in all the reassessment, 
has a vulgar conflict of interest.” 

Booth explained how the C.A.P. research- 
ers computed the under-assessment and tax 
break, 

A figure of $110 million for the building’s 
fair market value was taken from a bank 
publicity pamphlet. Computations were made 
using the $110 million value; assessing it at 
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45 per cent, which is the county assessor's 
standard policy; and taking a 89.5 “condi- 
tion factor;” before applying a 10.9 per cent 
tax rate. 

A condition factor is a percentage used by 
the assessor to allow for depreciation and 
building space which is not rented and brings 
in no income. 

The bank is two years old. Booth said its 
own literature states it has been fully oc- 
cupied since Dec. 1, 1969. Yet, he said, the 
county assessor has allowed it a 65 [per cent] 
condition factor. 

Thru its computations [taking 45 per cent 
of $110; 89.5 per cent of the result; and 10.9 
per cent of the result], C.A.P. reports the 60- 
story bank building should be assessed at 
more than $44 million and pay $4.8 million in 
taxes. 

C.A.P, reports the county treasurer’s rec- 
ords show the building is assessed at $25 mil- 
lion and is paying $2.7 million taxes. 

Tuesday, C.A.P. members are planning to 
demonstrate at the county assessor’s office 
and in the Civic Center Plaza, to protest as- 
sessment practices. Thursday is the deadline 
for first installments of property tax pay- 
ments. 


[From the Chicago Free Press, Oct. 19, 1970] 


Games COMPANIES PLAY: A TAXING LOOK AT 
U.S. STEEL 


(By Marco Trbovich) 


United States Steel, a company worth more 
than five billion dollars, is getting richer 
than ever in Gary, Indiana, thanks to the 
gaping loopholes in existing tax laws. With 
the aid of regulations tailored to the needs 
of industry, the mammoth steel company has 
maintained and in some cases reduced its 
property taxes, while Gary’s steelworkers and 
small businessmen have seen theirs rise at 
an alarming rate. 

The people of Gary don’t like it. They 
never have, “I’m looking for a place outside 
of Gary,” said one homeowner whose taxes 
have skyrocketed from slightly over $400 in 
1960 to more than $1,200 in 1969, 

Gary's Mayor Richard G. Hatcher recog- 
nizes the seriousness of the problem. 
Failure by a company like U.S. Steel to pay 
its proper share in taxes could prove dev- 
astating to the city’s economy, which de- 
pends upon the property tax for 80% of 
its revenue. 

“I have to look at their rate of assess- 
ment,” says Mayor Hatcher, “and that raises 
some very serious questions. It is my feel- 
ing that U.S. Steel is not paying its fair 
share. Were it not for the fact that we've 
had some massive federal grants, we'd be in 
serious trouble financially.” 

Recently it appeared for the first time there 
was some hope for relief from this situation 
when consumer crusader Ralph Nader an- 
nounced he would delve into the declared 
exemptions of U.S. Steel’s Gary plant, which 
he called “unjust.” It is fertile ground for 
investigation. U.S. Steel has consistently 
used the favorable laws to hold down the 
lid on its taxes. In 1961, the company’s per- 
sonal business property was assessed at $107 
million. At no time before 1968 did the assess- 
ment increase by more than $9 million and 
in 1967 it actually sank to an anemic $100 
million. During the entire 10-year period 
since 1960, U.S. Steel’s taxes have increased 
less than one-third while individual tax- 
payers have seen theirs triple. 

From these figures it would appear that 
U.S. Steel made little or no improvement in 
its property during those years. However, re- 
ports in the company-published U.S. Steel 
News reveal that costs for improvements in 
the Gary plant for that period totaled almost 
$400 million. But instead of U.S. Steel's taxes 
being raised, they dropped $7 million. It bog- 
gles the mind to think that during a period 
of unparalleled economic growth a major 
steel company had its tax assessments 
lowered. 
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This unusual disparity may have been 
managed through the use of building per- 
mits which allowed U.S. Steel to build for a 
year at a time without specifying the par- 
ticulars of what was being constructed. This 
is unlike the average citizen who must be 
very specific about the building his permit 
will cover when he applies for it, sometimes 
being required to provide plans and specifica- 
tions for the construction involved. 

“For many years U.S. Steel simply paid a 
lump sum for building permits at the end of 
each year,” explained Mayor Hatcher, The 
mayor returned U.S. Steel’s annual check for 
such a lump sum in his first year in office and 
told the steel company that the practice 
would have to be stopped. U.S. Steel resisted. 

“The whole argument over building per- 
mits was really one of their autonomy,” said 
the mayor, suggesting that the steel com- 
pany would operate as autonomously as the 
city administration would allow. 

U.S. Steel is not as anxious as the mayor 
to make its views known, Thomas E. Ward, 
assistant to the director for public relations, 
was tight-lipped when asked about the ap- 
parent disparity in tax figures over the past 
decade. 

“It would be improper to make any state- 
ment,” said Ward, “since the matter is still 
in the courts.” He was undaunted by the 
news that Ralph Nader might be investigat- 
ing his company’s taxes. “He's a nice fellow,” 
Ward said. 

The autonomy Mayor Hatcher spoke of is 
achieved in more ways than through influ- 
ence and pressure at a local level. U.S. Steel, 
along with Inland Steel, and Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube, manage their legal tax 
dodges in Lake County by exercising consid- 
erable clout downstate. Some observers in- 
sist there is outright collusion between the 
steel companies and the State Tax Board. 

“Their lawyers have written regulations for 
the state board,” an angry Gary tax official 
charged. “And if you got one of those guys 
on the witness stand, he’d have to admit it.” 

Other critics’ explanations of how the tax 
regulations work certainly encourage skep- 
ticism, Leslie O. Pruitt, former Lake County 
treasurer and currently the Democratic can- 
didate for sheriff, contends that the fault 
lies in the legal formulas used to determine 
property depreciation. According to Pruitt, 
the steel companies’ taxes “are eaten up by 
the formula in a couple of years. Over a 
period of time,” he adds, “the depreciation 
outweighs the increases from investment.” 

Depreciation “write-offs” are not the only 
adjustments available to the steel companies. 
‘The law also provides write-offs that amount 
to nothing less than subsidies for new con- 
struction. One such method, cloaked in vague 
legal language, is called “appreciation.” When 
a company builds a new production facility 
in its plant, it estimates at what level the 
new machinery should perform. If the equip- 
ment fails to produce at the predicted level, a 
handy 60% write-off is available to soothe 
the “disappointment” of company officials. 

With the steel industry setting the estl- 
mated levels of production for the new equip- 
ment, the possibilities for such “disappoint- 
ments” are infinite. U.S. Steel can build a 
new rolling mill, for example, and estimate 
that the mill should roll 100 feet of steel per 
minute. If upon completion the mill rolls 
only 80 feet per minute, the company can 
write off 60% of the new mill’s cost under 
existing tax laws, even though it may pro- 
duce steel at a higher rate and profit than 
the old mill it replaced. 

Of course the company’s figures are sub- 
ject to review, but township assessors have 
neither the knowledge nor the manpower to 
break down the estimates and projections on 
the complex machinery involved. It’s an old 
story: the steel companies have more time, 
more money and better engineers. 

It is a story familiar to Mayor Hatcher, 
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who explained how the mills operate. “I was 
dealing with the plant superintendent on a 
matter of air pollution,” the mayor explained. 
“T called him and we agreed to get together. 
It was very amiable and I even agreed to go 
to the plant to meet with him. 

“When I arrived there—I only had an aide 
with me at the time—I walked into the office 
and there were four or five New York lawyers, 
accountants and plant engineers. They start- 
ed firing facts and figures at us and there 
wasn't much you could say to defend your- 
self. They can just overwhelm you with ex- 
pertise.” 

Not only is the average taxpayer without 
such legal and technical expertise, he is also 
without the adjustments and depreciations 
afforded the steel companies. If a man builds 
a new addition on his home and it doesn’t 
turn out to his liking, there is no “disap- 
pointment” write off available to him. He is 
saddled with an increase in taxes on his im- 
proved property. 

If a woman is suddenly widowed and her 
income drops appreciably, there is no adjust- 
ment provide in the regulations. If a steel- 
worker retires after years of hard work in the 
milis, he must pay his personal property taxes 
without regard to the reduction in his annual 
income. To a man who retires with four or 
five years left to pay on a mortgage, this in- 
flexibility in the tax regulations proves un- 
fair and oppressive. As Leigh S. Plummer, 
publisher of the Gary-based Herald news- 
papers concluded in a series of articles on the 
Gary tax issue: “It ain't right!” 

Plummer claims the situation has im- 
proved somewhat during the past two years, 
though not significantly. In 1968, the State 
Tax Board tacked on approximately $30 mil- 
lion to tax assessments of the steel mills in 
Lake County. The reasons for this abrupt 
about-face are not clear. The possibility exists 
that the change from a Democratic to a 
Republican governor brought about the sud- 
den hike in assessments, though it is unlike- 
ly that this came about through any reform 
sentiment within the new administration. 

“I think the situation just smelled so bad 
the Republicans felt they had to do some- 
thing about it,” Plummer speculates. 

Most seasoned observers concede, however, 
that attempts to wring money from the 
hands of tight-fisted steel compaines are 
not likely to succeed. They quickly point 
to an attempt made in 1968 by Mayor Hatch- 
er to bring U.S. Steel under investigation and 
reassessment. Arnold Reingold, Hatcher's 
deputy controller at that time, discovered a 
1902 statute which empowered the mayor of 
Gary to contest the township assessor's fig- 
ures. U.S. Steel was able to thwart Rein- 
gold's efforts, however, with a restraining 
order that prevented the city from opening 
the company’s books until the statute had 
been tested in the courts. 

The matter was dropped for two years dur- 
ing Reingold’s absence from the Hatcher ad- 
ministration. His recent return has sparked 
talk of further prosecution of the case, al- 
though skepticism over the ultimate success 
of court action appeared to cause some foot 
shuffling at city hall. Then last week a court 
date was finally set for the two-year-old case. 
There is still little reason for optimism, 
though. As Plummer explains, “They (the 
mills) have better lawyers than the state and 
I think that fundamentally the judges are 
sympathetic to their point of view.” 

There is considerable evidence to support 
this contention, The ultimate effect of in- 
creases levied by the state board in 1968 
has been minimal, In North Township, the 
state board upped the assessed valuation for 
Inland Steel $30 million. The following year 
North Township Assessor John F. Pers re- 
duced the assessment by almost $29 million, 

Asked why he knocked the assessment fig- 
ures back down after the state board had 
raised them so handsomely, Pers explained 
that the board had given him nothing to 
substantiate its claims; therefore, he reverted 
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to the same methods of assessment used prior 
to the state board’s intervention. 

Pers further blamed the state board for 
much of the problem in establishing regula- 
tory practices. “They've had four state tax 
chairmen in six years,” he complained. “Three 
of them were neophytes and one of them 
came out of the ranks of the office,” Why this 
apparent lack of professionalism on the state 
board prevented Pers from pressing the mills 
for more money was never made clear. Nor 
is he likely to initiate any radical changes in 
assessment figures in the future. 

“I nailed them (Inland and Youngstown) 
time and time again in the past, and it 
ended up with the state board going against 
me,” he added. What seems apparent from 
these remarks is that the buck will once 
again be passed to the already beleaguered 
taxpayers of Lake County. 

Ironicaly, it is the working man who can 
least afford such treatment, for Labor De- 
partment statistics show clearly that the 
average working man with three dependents 
now makes less in real earnings than he did 
in 1965. 

For steelworkers the problem has been 
heightened by their failure to bargain for an 
“escalator clause” in their contracts. Such a 
clause provides for automatic increases of 
one cent in hourly wages whenever the con- 
sumer price index rises four-tenths of a 
point. From 1965 until July of this year, the 
index has risen 25.8 points. This means that 
steelworkers have sacrificed wage increases 
totaling more than 64 cents an hour. With 
property taxes tripling in some cases and 
the inflationary spiral continuing, many 
rank-and-file caucuses and local unions want 
the clause put back into future contracts. 
Without it, they will likely find themselves 
once again the middlemen between uncon- 
trolled inflation and undertaxed industries. 

To date, there has been little to suggest 
they will escape this middleman syndrome, 
Their taxes will be higher again this year. 
In Lake County property taxes will rise eight 
and one-half million dollars above last year's 
figure of over $150 million—an increase of 
almost six percent. 

What perplexes the working man is that 
in spite of this increase, the cities’ finan- 
cial cupboards are bare. In Hammond, the 
superintendent of schools insists there isn't 
enough money in the budget to meet the 
agreement reached with striking teachers. 
In Gary, the school board has budgeted a 
$9.2 million deficit. And in East Chicago, a 
city of only 46,000 that houses two of the 
nation’s largest steel mills, residents con- 
tinue to pay property taxes at a rate of $10 
per 100, It is this contradiction between 
what is paid and what is received that angers 
the working taxpayer. 

Anger alone will not solve the problem. 
A little more public information on the sub- 
ject might help, The news of Ralph Nader's 
speech declaring his interest in investigat- 
ing U.S. Steel's taxes was carried on a few 
local radio broadcasts in Gary, but some- 
how never managed to make its way into 
the Gary Post Tribune. An editor at the 
paper admited having seen the item on the 
wire service but did not pick it up for use 
in the paper, This seems a peculiar practice 
for an item concerning the paper's home- 
town and one of the country’s most news- 
worthy men, especially since the item was 
picked up and printed in newspapers as far 
away as Buffalo, N.Y. 

“The Gary Post Tribune has a very in- 
teresting way of selecting who they attack,” 
Mayor Hatcher said when asked how such 
an oversight might occur. He hinted that a 
kind of “corporate brotherhood” existed be- 
tween the newspaper and the steel mill that 
kept the paper less than aggressive in its 
attacks upon industry. 

A serious tax reform movement would ap- 
pear to be the only viable answer to the 
problem at present. 


Unless public pressure is brought to bear 
on politicians to stop the steel industry 
from declaring “disappointments” and 
“write-offs” under the profitable aegis of 
present tax laws, it is unlikely that the steel 
mills can be made to pay their fair share. 
Meanwhile, individual taxpayers in Lake 
County will greet the winter and November's 


personal property tax bill with bitter dis- 
content. 


[From the Chicago Free Press, Oct. 5, 1970] 
PERILS oF P, J. 


Chicago has always been a real estate 
town. Real estate is where the big money is 
made and those who make it inevitably have 
close ties with the political party in power. 
In Chicago that means the Democrats. 

One of the good Democrats for real estate 
men to know is P. J. Cullerton, who has 
been the Cook County assessor since 1958. 
It is Cullerton's office which determines how 
much property tax realtors pay for their land 
or buildings. Periodically, a disgruntled prop- 
erty owner has suggested that the best way 
to deal with Cullerton’s office is through the 
use of the kickback—a little money for the 
assessor’s office and a little money for the 
Democratic Party, and it is possible to get a 
favorable assessment. 

But nothing serious ever developed from 
such suggestions and Cullerton, 73, who has 
not lost an election since entering politics 
in 1932, has remained a top vote getter. Not 
given to public statements nor displays of 
affection, Cullerton wins on his name alone 
and a billboard campaign that displays the 
letters in that name as pillars supporting a 
Supreme Court-looking building. 

But lately the Cullerton name has been 
taking a few lumps. The first sign of trouble 
actually came eight months ago when Philip 
Armento, a 54-year-old former supervisor of 
individual personal property assessments, 
was indicted for income tax evasion. The 
federal government accused Armento of 
failing to pay a $53,000 tax on money 
allegedly acquired for setting low tax assess- 
ments. Then, Benjamin Adamowski, the 
volatile former state’s attorney who is run- 
ning against Culierton for the assessor's Job, 
began leaking hints to the newspapers that 
Internal Revenue Service agents were pok- 
ing around the affairs of Cullerton’s office. 

What followed was several stories detall- 
ing a land development project Cullerton 
and some aides started in McHenry County. 
The implication of the stories was that In- 
vestors were attracted to the project because 
they feared if they did not invest they would 
get unfavorable assessments. 

Last week the Chicago Daily News ran a 
series of well-researched stories linking some 
of the most powerful and connected realtors 
in the city with suspiciously low property 
taxes. Among the big names involved were 
Arthur Rubloff, the big developer who has 
long been a heavy contributor to Cullerton’s 
campaigns; Charles Swibel, head of the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority and operator of Ma- 
rina City; Jerrold Wexler, chairman of the 
Jupiter Corp., which developed the Outer 
Drive East apartments, 400 E. Randolph; and 
the late Frank Whiston, the former head of 
the Chicago Board of Education whose real 
estate firm operated the Pittsfield Building 
at 55 E. Washington. 

According to the News, the big operators, 
all free with their money for Democratic 
causes, received tax breaks in two ways. First, 
their property was assessed at a much lower 
valuation than the assessor's own guidelines 
called for—sometimes 40 percent or more be- 
low the standard valuation. Second, the in- 
siders get a further break by automatically 
appealing for even lower assessments and 
having their appeals automatically approved 
by the assessor's office itself. 

Together, the two tax ploys cost the county 
millions of dollars in revenue each year. 
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Cullerton, forced for the first time in memory 
te abandon his low political profile, denied 
any hint of wrongdoing. But he refused to 
disclose why his office gave 10 extremely 
lucrative real estate properties (including 
the Merchandise Mart, Marina City, Outer 
Drive East, the Brunswick Building, a Sand- 
burg Village high-rise and the Pittsfield 
Building) lower than standard valuations. 
The information was confidential, he said. 

“I am in much the same position as the 
commissioner of internal revenue in that he, 
too, is the recipient of much confidential 
information,” Cullerton said in a written 
statement. “It has been the policy of the 
assessor’s office—over the last 40 years—to 
give assurance to taxpayers that their con- 
fidence will not be breached. 

“It is only through the observance of such 
& commitment,” the statement continued, 
“that the assessor will continue to have ac- 
cess to information which is necessary to the 
intelligent administration of the office. Pur- 
suant to this policy and because I question 
the legality of such a disclosure, if I were to 
make one, I have repeatedly asserted this 
policy and intend to continue to honor my 
Obligations thereunder.” 

That did not impress Adamowski. 

“There is nothing in the statutes which 
gives the assessor's office the power to create 
secret files,” he said. “How in the world can 
you have secret files in an assessor's office? 
There is a formula for taxing property and 
that’s it. All of the records belong to the 
county.” 

Adamowski announced he was going to re- 
veal the results of his own private investiga- 
tion of the assessor's office on Oct. 13. That 
did not impress Cullerton. 

“My opponent should be ashamed to sub- 
mit his name for any office, because of the 
way he conducted himself as state's attor- 
ney,” Cullerton told a luncheon rally for 
Democrats, including Mayor Daley. “He had 
the largest contingency fund in history, 
about $800,000. He was unable or unwilling 
to account for much of it and destroyed 
thousands of records, including cancelled 
checks. He and his chief investigator, Paul 
Newey, who is still with him, refused to tes- 
tify before the grand jury and in effect took 
the 5th Amendment.” 

By week’s end Illinois Senate Majority 
Leader W. Russell Arrington, the Autocratic 
Evanston Republican who rarely misses an 
opportunity to twit the Democrats, ordered 
a legislative investigation of Cullerton's of- 
fice. Arrington said the Senate Municipal 
Government Affairs Committee has the power 
to subpoena the records of the assessor’s of- 
fice. 

So P.J., whose name has already been 
dropped from the top spot on the county 
ballot to number two, is under attack from 
several different fronts, and, although still 
holding a lead over Adamowski, might be in 
for the toughest political fight of his un- 
defeated career. 


[From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, 
Apr. 28, 1971] 
ASSESSOR Pers EXPLAINS: CCC, INLAND ARGUE 
“Tax BREAK” CHARGES 
(By George Chile) 

Inland Steel Co.'s East Chicago plant is 
receiving a yearly tax break of $20 million, 
the Calumet Community Congress (CCC) 
charged today. 

The CCC released the results of a two- 
month study of the East Chicago steel mill’s 
assessment to The Post-Tribune this morn- 
ing. 

Representatives of the CCC's taxation com- 
mittee said they would make these charges 
in person this afternoon at Inland’s annual 
shareholder’s meeting in Chicago. 

The steel company today rejected the CCC 
conslusions in a statement by its chairman, 
Philip D. Block Jr. 
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John Sargent, a veteran employe of In- 
land and the first president of Steelworkers 
Local 1010 (in 1937) will read off the results 
of the CCC's investigation at the meeting. 
Sargent is & member of the organization's 
tax committee which conducted the assess- 
ment probe. 

North Township Assessor John Pers is 
charged with the responsibility for assessing 
Inland's East Chicago plant. But Pers refers 
questions to the State Tax Board. 

“They have assumed the responsibility,” he 
told The Post-Tribune. “We've raised the 
mill's assessments in the past, but they al- 
ways finalize it against our wishes.” 

State Tax Board President Carleton L. 
Phillippi, saying he didn’t have "all informa- 
tion available,” declined to comment im- 
mediately on Pers’ statement or on the 
board's role in assessing the steel mill. 

The CCC's $20 million figure was computed 
with the use of a formula for determining 
the net worth of steel mills. The formula, 
published by Fortune magazine, is used by 
insurance companies to determine the re- 
placement value of capital equipment need- 
ed to produce certain volumes of steel. 

The insurance company formula calls for 
$350 of capital equipment to produce one raw 
ton of steel, Another formula, given by an 
executive of Republic Steel Corp. to a Chi- 
cago newspaper recently, put that figure at 
$300. It is this figure that the CCC used. 

The Harbor Works produced more than 
seven million tons of raw steel in each of the 
last three years, and according to Inland’s 
1970 stock prospectus, the company’s East 
Chicago plant has an annual steel making 
capacity of about 7,700,000 tons. 

Applying the more conservative $300 a ton 
figure to the more conservative output figure 
of seven million tons, the CCC came up with 
a true cash value for the Harbor Works, be- 
fore depreciation, of $2,100,000,000. 

From this total, the CCC then subtracted 
$100 million for write-offs on such expendi- 
tures as antipollution equiment, and allowed 
a depreciation figure of $1 billion, or 50 per 
cent of the company’s capital investment. 

The assessed valuation then, under state 
law according to the CCC, should be $330,- 
000,000. 

This contrasts with Inland’s $105 million 
assessment for 1970. 

Block's answer said in part: 

“Our Indiana property assessments are 
made by the statutory government agencies, 
namely the township assessor, the county 
board of review and the State Tax Board, 
which makes the final determination of 
proper assessed value. In doing so, the board 
is legally entitled to audit Inland’s books 
and records to verify the return. ... 

“The Calumet Community Congress has 
on several occasions alleged that Inland’s In- 
diana Harbor Works at East Chicago is un- 
Gerassessed. Yesterday, while its representa- 
tives were meeting with company officials to 
inform themselves on how Inland’s tax as- 
sessment was made, and to seek answers to 
a series of questions in this respect, their 
allegations were being distributed to the 
news media. 

“We reject their assertions, which are 
grossly erroneous and naive. They are based 
on inaccurate interpretations of state regu- 
lations governing property taxes and the use 
of completely inapplicable figures. 

“In referring to the cost of recent property 
additions, as well as theoretical plant val- 
ues, as their suggested basis for determin- 
ing the assessment, they do not give proper 
recognition to these pertinent factors: 

“First, that book value is the starting basis 
used for determining business property as- 
sessment, and not replacement cost or other 
theoretical valuations. 

“Second, that there is then deducted fed- 
eral income tax depreciation, which in In- 
land's case is greater than book depreciation. 
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“Third, that real property and personal 
property are assessed under different proce- 
dures. 

“And fourth, under Indiana laws and 
regulations certain adjustments are allowed 
including the exclusion of air and water 
purification facilities, adjustment for eco- 
nomic obsolescence and a 60 percent reduc- 
tion on assessed value for new facilities in the 
initial year of operation.” 

Inland’s tax bill is arrived at by applying 
East Chicago’s tax rate, which was a little 
under $10 per $100 of assessed valuation, 
to the plant’s assessed valuation. 

This results in a CCC-computed tax bill 
of $30 million, as opposed to Inland’s actual 
tax tab of approximately $10 million. 

Sargent is expected to call for the corpora- 
tion to pay $100 million in unpaid back taxes. 

The CCC committee membership is made 
up predominantly of steelworkers with a 
few students and teachers. Staughton Lynd, 
a well known historian and a former Yale 
University professor is also a member of the 
committee. 


[From the Chicago Daily News, Apr. 28, 1971] 
INLAND STEEL ASSESSMENT UNDER ATTACK 
(By Charles Nicodemus) 


A community group charged Wednesday 
that the Inland Steel Co.’s huge Indiana 
Harbor Works is underassessed by some $200 
million. 

Spokesmen for the Calumet Community 
Congress (CCC) planned to level the charges 
at the steel company’s annual stockholders 
meeting Wednesday afternoon in Chicago. 

The CCC—a 6-month-old confederation of 
42 community groups in the Lake County 
(Ind.) area—said the steel plant is assessed 
for tax purposes at one-third the level at 
which it should be valued. 

The community organization said tax rec- 
ords show that the company’s assessment 
for business tangible personal property and 
real estate is only $105 million. 

Standard economic analysis procedures 
used by the steel industry itself indicate, 
however, that the assessment actually should 
be more than $300 million, the CCC con- 
tended. 

More important, the group charged, the 
company’s own estimate of $59,735,673 for 
the 1969 value of that property—which Indi- 
ana review Officials later raised to $74,062,- 
280—came during a year when Inland presi- 
dent Philip D. Block said the company had 
made “a record high $148 million capital 
investments.” 

CCC pointed out that the Indiana Harbor 
Works, in East Chicago, is Inland’s only steel 
works, And, according to company publica- 
tions, the plant received most of the capital 
investment. 

Yet during that year, the valuation set by 
North Twp. Assessor John Pers actually de- 
creased by $9.5 million, from the $83,538,630 
total set by the Indiana Board of Review for 
1968. 

CCC spokesmen further pointed out that 
for 1969, Inland dropped its own estimate of 
its business tangible personal property from 
$70,475,305 to $59,735,673, despite the huge 
new capital investment. 

Pers was not available for comment on the 
CCC charges. 

And a spokesman for Inland Steel said the 
company would not comment until it had a 
chance to study in detail the CCC charges. 

Lake County (Ind.’s) system for assessing 
real estate and personal property differs sig- 
nificantly from the system used in Cook 
County, where Assessor P. J. (Parky) Culler- 
ton’s practices have been under fire since last 


In Cook County and elsewhere in Illinois, 
the bulk of an industrial plant’s assessment 
falls in the category of “real estate” which 
deals with the land value, the buildings and 
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much of the stationary heavy equipment 
such as blast furnaces and rolling mills. 

But in Indiana, real estate taxes cover only 
land value and a building's structural shell. 
All other construction is covered as business 
tangible personal property. 

CCC said that during the last eight years, 
records show that Inland’s real estate assess- 
ment and its own estimate of the increase in 
its business personal property assessment 
have increased less than $40 million. 

Yet during the last five years alone, CCC 
said, the company has installed, and now 
has in production: 

An 80-inch hot strip mill valued at $125 
million. 

An 80-inch cold strip mill valued in excess 
of $125 million. 

Its number 4 Basic Oxygen Furnace, valued 
in excess of $70 million. 

A new electric furnace, valued at $32 mil- 
lion. 

If just these new facilities had been prop- 
erly assessed, their total cost of $352 million— 
assessed under Indiana’s one-third-of-fair- 
value formula—should have boosted the 
plant's assessment by at least $116 million, 
CCC contended. 

The community group’s officials plan to 
offer their critique through a series of ques- 
tions at the stockholder meeting, asking 
Inland officers what value they place on 
various parts of the plant. 

The CCC charges represented the second 
attack this month by a citizens organization 
on the assessment of a major Chicago-area 
steel plant. 

Two weeks ago, the Chicago-based Cam- 
paign Against Pollution (CAP), presented a 
detailed economic analysis charging that the 
U.S. Steel Corp.’s South Works, at 87th St. 
and Lake Michigan, has been undervalued by 
Cook County Assessor Cullerton by more 
than $118 million. 


[From the Louisville Courier-Journal & 
Times, Sept. 26, 1971] 
TENNESSEANS DEMAND ACTION FROM STATE 

Boarp To ORDER More TAXATION OF COAL 

Fms 

(By David Ross Stevens) 

Thirteen residents of coal-producing coun- 
ties in Northeast Tennessee have filed a 
formal complaint charging that coal com- 
panies are not paying their fair share of 
property taxes. 

In a petition to the Tennessee Board of 
(Tax) Equalization, the residents call for a 
reassessment of land and minerals in five 
Tennessee counties to equalize property-tax 
payments. 

If successful, small Tennessee landowners 
and the coal-producing counties could reap 
tax benefits unheard-of in Appalachia, whose 
coal counties have long been some of the 
richest and poorest in the nation—richest in 
natural resources and poorest in personal 
income, 

The reform attempt might be copied in 
Kentucky, where some conservationists are 
studying the Tennessee project. 

The Tennessee petitioners, who last week 
asked the equalization board to take admin- 
istrative action, will be heard Wednesday and 
Thursday at a Knoxville meeting of the 
board. 

If no satisfaction is received from the 
board, the taxpayers said they are prepared to 
sue the state and county officials. Suits 
against governmental units are not valid un- 
til administrative remedies have been 
exhausted. 

Marie Cirillo, Clairfield, Tenn., one of the 
13 petitioners, said that a readjustment of 
county property taxes could bring in money 
for much-needed local health services and 


possibly for public housing. 
The petition is based on a three-month 
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study by three Vanderbilt University stu- 
dents, one of whom is John Gaventa of Louis- 
ville. It is described as the most comprehen- 
sive mineral-tax study ever done in Tennessee 
or Kentucky. The college students did it for 
the Student Health Coalition, a mountain 
group sponsored by the Appalachian Research 
Commission. 

The report cited nine large, landholding 
companies, which own land ranging from 
20,000 to 64,000 acres. Two of the companies 
are Kentucky-based. The Stearns Coal and 
Lumber Co., owned by a Stearns, Ky., family 
controls 26,390 acres in Scott County, Ten- 
nessee, and the American Association, a Brit- 
ish corporation with a Middlesboro, Ky., of- 
fice, owns 50,661 acres in Claiborne and 
Campbell Counties, also in Tennessee. 

The study covered the five largest coal- 
producing counties in Tennessee, accounting 
for 77 per cent of the state’s coal production. 
The petitioners live in all five counties. 

A press release from the complaining citi- 
zens claimed that the large companies own 
more than one-third of the land area in the 
five counties of Anderson, Campbell, Clai- 
borne, Morgan and Scott, but they accounted 
for only 4 per cent of the 1970 property-tax 
revenue. 

The citizens say the major landholding 
companies own more than 75 per cent of the 
minerals in the five counties and have ac- 
counted for 80 per cent of the land scheduled 
for strip mining since the spring of 1970. 

The complainants said that Tennessee state 
law requires taxing minerals as part of the 
property value. However, the petition asserts 
that the State Equalization Board and local 
assessors have failed to comply with the law. 

They contend that the small landowner, 
farmer, homeowner and businessman—who 
can least afford to pay—has to pay more taxes 
because the large landowner who controls 
most of the wealth is not paying. 

The taxpayers group also charged that 
several millions of dollars worth of mining 
equipment has been appraised only nomi- 
nally, or not at all, depriving local govern- 
ments of additional revenues in violation of 
the law. 

An example of alleged unfair tax assess- 
ment cited by the taxpayers involves the 
American Association, which owns 44,000 
acres of coal-bearing land in Claiborne 
County. Complainants say the company 
earns an average of $4,500 a week (or $234,- 
000 a year) in royalties from only one mine 
in that county, yet pays taxes on property 
valued at only $20 to $25 an acre, the same 
value set for unused woodland and less than 
one-fourth the value set for farmland. 

The figures were compiled from known 
royalty-payment leases and from production 
data supplied by the Southern Railway. Al 
E. Funk, Middlesboro, agent for the Ameri- 
can Association, said that the royalty figures 
“sound about right.” 

According to the Vanderbilt students’ 
study, an estimated $350,000 in potential 
revenue was lost last year in the five coun- 
ties because of the alleged tax inequities. 

Because some 660 million tons of recovera- 
ble still remains in these counties, “this loss 
of revenue will continue in the future unless 
coal is included in the tax base as required 
by law,” says the report. 

The study was conducted under the di- 
rection of Prof. Lester Salamon of the Van- 
derbilt political-sclence department by Gav- 
enta, Ellen Ormond and Bob Thompson. 
Gaventa is now at Oxford University in 
England on a Rhodes Scholarship. 

The taxpayers’ complaint was filed by 
Gilbert S. Merritt, a former U.S. district at- 
torney and now a member of a well-known 
Nashville law firm. It requests that: 

The State Board of Equalization order the 
valuation and assessment of coal reserves 
and mining equipment at the same ratio to 
fair market value as other property. 
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The board and the Division of Property 
Assessments provide manpower and guidance 
to county tax assessors to carry out valua- 
tion of minerals and mining equipment. 

The state board call upon the State De- 
partment of Geology and the chief mine in- 
spector to help in the evaluation. 

Kentucky’s property-tax law also requires 
consideration of minerals as part of the land 
value. However, the application of this law 
varies widely among the coal-bearing coun- 
ties—from small mineral assessment to vir- 
tually none. 

Although no broad-based movement to re- 
form property-tax assessment is under way 
in Eastern Kentucky, conservationists and 
politicians have been calling for a tax on 
the extraction of coal and other minerals. 
Three of Kentucky's four gubernatorial can- 
didates already have publicly supported some 
form of severance tax. 

[From the Kentucky School Journal, 
January 1971] 
AN EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES IN 
EASTERN KENTUCKY 
(By Harry Caudill) 

As a lifelong Kentuckian, and as one who 
obtained all of his education in Kentucky 
schools, I have long been weary—almost unto 
death—of the failure of this state year-after- 
year, and generation-after-generation, to 
build a decent and genuinely good school 
system when it possesses the financial poten- 
tial to do so. 

Until I went to the University of Kentucky 
in 1941, I had the distinction—of a sort— 
of never having had a school teacher who was 
paid more than $85 per month as a salary. 
We are doing somewhat better than that in 
Kentucky now, but in those days—in the 
1930’s—$75 or $60 or $80 per month in Ken- 
tucky was regarded as adequate pay for 
school teachers. 

We might say that the education that was 
given to people of my generation was donated 
to them by men and women who were willing 
to stay in the teaching profession practi- 
cally without compensation. 

As a Kentucky school boy, I sat in a dilap- 
idated school house, year after year, and 
watched the trainloads of wealth rolling by 
the windows of that school house, wealth of 
a character without which this nation could 
not have operated for one hour or for one 
day. 

If you go to the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare in Washington and 
talk to some of the people in charge, they 
will show you maps of the United States 
with the social and educational trouble spots 
marked in black. You will see that practically 
all of Central Appalachia—including Eastern 
Kentucky—is marked in black. They would 
say it is an impoverished area. 

If, on the other hand, you go to the De- 
partment of the Interior, which keeps a rec- 
ord of the natural resources of this nation, 
you will find again that Eastern Kentucky— 
and the rest of Central Appalachia—is 
marked in black on the map. 

We have in Eastern Kentucky the curious 
situation—the curious contradiction—of one 
of the richest lands on the face of the earth 
inhabited by what are probably the poorest 
predominantly white people in the United 
States. 

I might point out that Eastern Kentucky 
is almost exactly the size of Switzerland, and 
they both are mountainous regions. 

Switzerland has practically no minerals of 
any consequence, with the exception of 
stones in the mountains and the brine beds 
deep within the earth. Twenty-one per cent 
of Switzerland is barren and will grow noth- 
ing. 

Eastern Kentucky, on the other hand, 
doesn’t have a barren acre in it. In fact, it 
has some very rich agricultural land. Also, 
we have tremendous mineral deposits in 
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Eastern Kentucky, and brine beds that vastly 
exceed these of Switzerland. 

Yet, the Swiss today have a population 
of 6 million people; in our Eastern Ken- 
tucky we have three-quarters of a million. 
The Swiss maintain the world's strictest im- 
migration laws because they have made it 
such a pleasant place in which to live that 
millions of people would like to flock there. 

Eastern Kentucky has the nation's high- 
est out-migration rate, as people flee from 
poverty, from poox schools, and from many 
other things, and move into the cities. The 
Swiss have brought in more foreign laborers 
to work there than there are people in 
Eastern Kentucky. 

The Swiss are a people who have grown 
rich on a very poor land; and we Kentucki- 
ans in the mountains are people who have 
grown poor on a very rich land. We have done 
that with the help, I might point out, of 
the Kentucky state government through 
many years. 

Switzerland has 22 institutions of higher 
learning, including five great medical 
schools. And Switzerland spends more money 
on armaments, for example, per person than 
any other country in the world. 

The people who control Switzerland have 
invested heavily in education. They have 
built a fair tax system. We have failed to 
tax in Kentucky; we have failed to build a 
decen. tax system, and we have wasted our 
human resources 

I think we have come to a time when it 
is very essential to us that we understand 
the possibilities of the Kentucky mountains, 
and of the rest of Appalachia, and do some- 
thing to reverse this deplorable and totally 
unnecessary situation. 

This is a colonial territory, and its colonial 
character is the origin and main source of 
most of ite trouble. The people who own the 
real wealth of Appalachia should have been 
its leaders down through the years in build- 
ing a great school system, and in building 
a fair and equitable tax system. If we had 
had that kind of leadership, we could have 
built in Eastern Kentucky a new Switzer- 
land. 

We might say, “What does this have to do 
with Kentucky as a whole?” 

Eastern Kentucky is about one-third of 
Kentucky, and it is an albatross hung around 
the neck of the rest of the state. The point 
I want to make is that Kentucky cannot 
solve its educational problems until it solves 
the problems of East Kentucky and of the 
West Kentucky coal fields. 

The rest of the state camnot carry the 
burden of these mineral fields; and the 
whole state will eventually become bankrupt, 
or come to some kind of very serious grief, 
unless it faces the problem of these great 
colonial territories existing within the frame- 
work of the state. 

Something can be done to change these 
things: We are going to have reapportion- 
ment this year, before the next legislature 
convenes. If the people of Kentucky are 
made aware of the things that have been 
happening to them and to their pocket- 
books, we can get the kind of taxes on the 
books of this state at the next session of the 
legislature that will do justice to every Ken- 
tuckian. 

At the present time, approximately one- 
third of the revenue spent by the state 
comes from grants in one form or another 
from Washington. Another third is raised 
irom the taxpayers of Louisville and Jeffer- 
son County. The remainder comes from the 
other 119 counties. 

After reapportionment, Jefferson County, 
and the other urban areas of Kentucky, are 
likely to have the capacity to pass just 
about any kind of legislation they deem nec- 
essary for the welfare of this state. If they 
think we need tax reform in the mountains 
of East Kentucky, or in the coal fields of 
West Kentucky, they can enact it. 
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Let me call to your attention a two- 
year-old publication from the US Depart- 
ment of Interior, entitled “The Mineral Re- 
sources of the Appalachian Region.” It is 
tremendously important because it refutes 
an old legend—an old myth—about the 
Kentucky mountains. It refutes, once and 
for all, the idea that this is a region that 
cannot help itself because of its great basic 
poverty. 

This publication points out that Southern 
and Central Appalachia probably is the rich- 
est resource region on the face of the entire 
planet. It notes that the single most valu- 
able mineral deposit on earth is not the dia- 
mond fields of Africa, or the iron fields of 
South America, or the oil fields of Arabia or 
Libya. Rather, the single most valuable min- 
eral deposit on earth is a rich seam of coal 
that starts in Pennsylvania, and extends 
across West Virginia and Western Virginia, 
into Eastern Kentucky. 

Coal is the industrial muscle, the power, 
that has run this country for more than 100 
years. The modern industrial American state 
was built on Appalachian coal; this coal 
powered the arsenal of democracy that 
won World War II. We must learn that the 
Appalachian mountains are now, have been 
for many years past, and will be for the fore- 
seeable future, absolutely indispensable to 
the industrial well-being of the United 
States. 

As this book points out—citing both Eu- 
ropean and American economies—the min- 
eral resources of the Appalachian region are 
absolutely indispensable. They are not valu- 
able; they are priceless. If the country can- 
not dispense with them, no price can bo 
placed on these resources. 

In Eastern Kentucky there still are some 
35 billion tons of highgrade coal. Some 22 
billion tons of that coal can be recovered 
under conventional methods of mining. In 
Western Kentucky, there are about two- 
thirds of that much more—of lesser quality, 
but still very excellent coal. 

The question we come to next is whether 
the people who control these coal deposits— 
and the other great mineral resources that 
are lying alongside and over and under 
them—are paying their fair share of taxa- 
tion to this state. 

Many people have seen the better schools 
we have in Eastern Kentucky after some 15 
years of steady improvement. But that's not 
to say they are good, or decent, or that they 
are beginning to approach an acceptable 
standard. They are not beginning to ap- 
proach an acceptable standard because the 
people of this state cannot pay enough money 
in sales tax levies to support them at a de- 
cent level. 

We must make the great land owners, and 
the owners of the great wealth of this state, 
pay their fair share. 

Who are the great land owners in Eastern 
Kentucky? You will find they are the great 
names in American industry—Bethlehem 
Steel, Republic Steel, United States Steel, 
International Harvester, and the Ford Motor 
Company, to name just a few. You will find 
such lesser known companies as the Big 
Sandy Corporation, the Kentucky River Coal 
Corporation, and the Penn-Virginia Com- 
pany. 

These latter companies are almost un- 
known to the people of this state. They op- 
erate quietly, and very much in the back- 
ground, but they have one distinction which 
very rarely reaches public attention: They 
are the nation’s biggest profit earners. 

The people of Perry County, Kentucky, 
have two distinctions. They have the distinc- 
tion of making what I believe is the smallest 
contribution to the support of their school 
system of any county in the state. At the 
same time, this county has within its bound- 
aries what are probably the two biggest 
earners of all investor-owned corporations 
in the United States. 
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This county pays about 34 or 4 per cent 
of the cost of running its schools. Operating 
within the county are the Kentucky River 
Coal Corporation and the Penn-Virginia 
Company, which own enormous tracts of ter- 
ritory and lease coal and other minerals for 
extraction. These two companies clear, after 
taxes—according to their own stockholders’ 
reports—some 60 to 61 cents out of every dol- 
lar taken in. 

Back in 1965, the president of the Penn- 
Virginia Company consented to an interview 
with a reporter for a business magazine. The 
things he said then are very valid today. 

He pointed out that East Kentucky suffers 
from “an embarrassment of riches’—that a 
tract of land in Pike County, for example, will 
have one lessor, one lessee mining coal, an- 
other taking out oil and gas, another taking 
out limestone or sandstone, and still another 
one taking off the timber. 

The president of this company pointed out 
that more than half of their operating ex- 
penses are paid from their smallest source of 
income, the timber stumpage. The way the 
tax laws of this country are written, some 85 
per cent of their money is retained. In other 
words, about 75 per cent of all their income 
is tax exempt through a combination of de- 
pletion allowances, long-term investments, 
etc. 

They are able to pay out 45 per cent of 
gross receipts annually to their stockholders, 
and still put about 15 per cent away into 
stocks of companies with which they do busi- 
ness—power companies, rail companies, and 
others. Eighty-five per cent of the dividends 
they collect, then, are tax exempt. 

They are literally “rolling in the dough.” 
They have money pouring out of the ground 
by day and by night. Imagine what it is to be 
in a company that takes in an enormous flow 
of money, and has—as this company does—a 
total of 17 employees. About all they have to 
do is check on the payments to be certain 
they are being paid properly, take the money 
to the bank, divide it, and invest what they 
don’t pass out to the stockholders. 

You won't see “an embarrassment of 
riches” on the school grounds of East Ken- 
tucky, because these companies, and the peo- 
ple who serve them in the courthouses of 
Eastern Kentucky and in the capital of Ken- 
tucky, have learned long ago to spare these 
people the inconvenience of having to pay 
taxes. 

Not only the great landowners and leasing 
companies are exempted largely from taxa- 
tion, but the great operating companies, to a 
very large extent, escape taxation at the local 
level. 

Let us compare, as an example, the tax bur- 
den of a certain copper company in Arizona 
with the burden borne by the United States 
Steel Corporation in Harlan County. US 
Steel operates a very large mine there 
through the US Coal and Coke Company. 

The copper company, in 1967, had listed 
for taxation in the state of Arizona, property 
worth $49,457,000. It paid property taxes in 
the sum of $1,727,000. That means it would 
require 2814 years to pay that state in taxes 
an amount equal to the appraised value of 
its property. 

If we look at the US Steel mine, we find 
it had an appraised value of $9,300,000, on 
which it paid Harlan County taxes amount- 
ing to $34,500. This means it would require 
270 years for US Steel to pay Harlan County 
an amount equal to the assessed value of its 
property. There is a difference. 

Recently, there was a story in the Hazard 
paper telling about the opening of a giant 
new mining complex in Knott County: 14,200 
acres of coal were going to be developed; 1,- 
250,000 tons a year were going to come out of 
the ground; 250 people were going to be em- 
ployed. 

What is that coal property paying the peo- 
ple of Knott County? A total of 22 cents an 
acre, 
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The sales tax doesn't apply to them, either. 
If you buy concrete blocks to build a house, 
you pay sales tax on them. If you are a big 
coal company operating under the mining 
laws, these same concrete blocks would be 
exempt from the sales tax. The same is true 
about drills: The dentist pays sales tax on a 
drill to use on teeth; the mining company 
pays none on a drill to use in extracting coal. 

We need a state severance tax. Every ton of 
coal, every comparable measure of natural 
gas, every barrel of oil, all the limestone and 
other minerals, including ball clay and zinc, 
ought to pay the state of Kentucky at least 
the price of a new brick or two. That money 
ought to be translated into new schools, into 
laboratories, into libraries and all the things 
that are necessary to teach. 

Secondly, we need to see that this prop- 
erty is properly assessed, that it is put on 
the books, and that it is taxed. I would 
agree that you cannot get fair, full market 
value on the tax books, because this property 
is invaluable. You can’t get its true value but 
you can get a great deal more than you are 
getting now. 

Third, I think support should be given at 
the national level to Senator Lee Metcaltf’s 
bill, which would levy a federal severance tax 
under circumstances that would let the states 
keep the money. That would bring into Ken- 
tucky an estimated $28-30 million each year. 

Finally, we need to split the depletion al- 
lowance. If the depletion allowance is reason- 
able and fair and just for the company, on 
the ground that its reserves are being de- 
pleted, then it is fair also for the counties 
which are dependent on those reserves. 

What we need is a bill that would raise the 
depletion allowance—perhaps to 30 per cent 
or so on all of these minerals. Let the com- 
pany take off the first 30 cents, and then let 
the federal government levy a tax at the rate 
of 50 per cent of the money that the company 
keeps by virtue of the depletion allowance. 

Let that money be put in a trust fund, 
and then be fed back in to the counties from 
which it comes. If they could be cut in on 
this kind of sharing of depletion allowance 
benefits, they could within a few years build 
the libraries, build the schools, pay the 
teachers, build the industrial sites, build 
the sewage facilities, and do all the other 
things necessary to build a viable economy. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Nov. 20, 1971] 
KENTUCKY’s METHOD OF TAXING COAL LANDS 
Is WOEFULLY INADEQUATE 


(By James C. Millstone) 


From Kentucky Labor News: When one 
ton of coal is mined from Kentucky, Ken- 
tucky is poorer—forever—by one ton of 
coal!” 

HARLAN, Ky.—Ted R. Turner has been tax 
commissioner of Harlan county for 10 years. 
It is his job to place assessments on all coun- 
ty property. Now he was seated in his office 
pondering an unanswerable question: How 
does it happen that the land is so rich and 
the people so poor? 

“Its hard to put your finger on," he said. 

We have the best grade of coal found any- 
where. It's high priced, has low sulfur con- 
tent. We've got enough coal here to operate 
all our mines 24 hours a day for the next 100 
years.” 

Furthermore, Harlan county has a couple 
of prosperous residents. The county's largest 
coal mine is operated by the United States 
Steel Corp. at Lynch. Its second largest mine 
is run by the International Harvester Co. 

County coal production is at record high. 
In 1965 the county produced 5,634,624 tons 
valued at $29,000,000. Last year it moved from 
third to second among eastern Kentucky coal 
producers with 6,263,082 tons worth more 
than $30,000,000. 

Yet in neither year—nor in 1904 for that 
matter—did the county manage to raise 
enough money in taxes to pay even 10 per 
cent of the costs of running its school system. 
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Notwithstanding the riches beneath the 
magnificent mountains that cover Harlan 
county, the signs all point to an area sliding 
downhill swiftly. The population has dwin- 
died from 71,751 in 1950 to 41,000 last year. 
Projections for 1970 shrink it further to 
33,200. 

Office of Economic Opportunity figures 
show that of the 9231 families in the county 
last year, 3687—or 40 per cent—had incomes 
below the poverty level. In 1960, Harlan 
county had proportionately more poor people 
than 86 per cent of all counties in the United 
States. Last year it was worse off than 92 per 
cent of all other counties. 

Times are not so hard for U.S. Steel and In- 
ternational Harvester, The nation’s Number 
One steel producer had sales of 4.3 billion 
dollars last year and an income of $249,200,- 
000. 

Turner's tax books showed that last year 
U.S. Steel's two productive mines in Harlan 
county, including property valued at $9,300,- 
000, were taxed at $34,500. The books did not 
indicate the amount of an additional sum 
paid by the company to support a small inde- 
pendent school district at one end of the 
county, 

International Harvester, operator of the 
second largest mine in the county, paid $27,- 
000 in taxes to Harlan’s county on property 
valued at $2,800,000. 

“The only interests U.S. Steel and Interna- 
tional Harvester have in Harlan county,” 
Turner said, “is to pull out the coal to op- 
erate their mills. 

“U.S. Steel had a town of 9000 people at 
Lynch at one time,” Turner recalled. “They 
had the largest coal tipple in the world there 
then. Now they're producing more coal than 
ever before, but the population at Lynch is 
probably no more than 2000. Where their 
mine had thousands of employees, I doubt 
if they have 400 now. 

“Every lump of coal they get goes out to 
their mills. They won't even send it around 
for use of the people who live at Lynch.” 

The experience of Harlan county is re- 
peated again and again in every one of the 
great coal-producing counties of eastern 
Kentucky. Although coal is becoming, pro- 
ducing greater wealth than ever, the people 
in the counties are poorer and more miser- 
able than ever. 

In Knott county last year, 1665 of the 
2900 families—more than 57 per cent—had 
income under the poverty level. That meant 
that they were in the lower 1 per cent of all 
American counties in the magnitude of pov- 
erty. From a population of 20,000 in 1950, 
the county has dropped to 16,200 and expects 
to have no more than 13,600 residents by 
1970. 

Out-of-state coal companies own an ex- 
tensive portion of Knott county land. One 
is the Elk Horn Coal Corp., with headquarters 
at Charleston, W. Va. For the mineral rights 
to 15,107 acres of Knott county coal prop- 
erty this year, Elk Horn was charged $2750 
in taxes. The company leases coal lands for a 
living and in 1965 reported a gross income ef 
close to $1,000,000,000. It netted $506,367 on 
that amount and paid its stockholders $424,- 
840 in dividends. 

Other owners of Knott county coal lands 
include Kentucky River Coal Corp. and Vir- 
ginia Iron, Coal and Coke Co., two of the 
most profitable operations in the coal busi- 
ness today. They paid the county $1985 and 
$306, respectively, in taxes on their proper- 
ties for 1966. 

“The coal companies pretty much set their 
own assessments,” Knott county tax com- 
missioner Delmar Draughn confided. “We 
pretty much have to work with them. We 
have no system for finding out what they 
own. Like they may tell us they own 50 acres 
at a certain place when actually they own 
500 acres. 

“As far as mineral rights are concerned, 
we can’t tell what’s under the ground. If a 
company says an area is barren or mined 
out, we have to accept it.” 
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The valuation on land that is barren or 
mined out, of course, will be far less than 
that known to possess good coal seams. 

Draughn said that in his 10 years as tax 
commissioner he had become convinced that 
“most of these companies come in here with 
a straight and honest list.” 

His confidence in the companies was not 
shared by some Kentuckians. A study by 
the Louisville Courier-Journal in 1965 con- 
cluded that “coal has been a reluctant tax- 
payer.” The newspaper said that “the Indus- 
try has been able to get rockpile assessments 
on land loaded with black wealth.” 

“Thousands of acres of coal land worth 
$200 to $300 an acre get on the assessment 
books at $2 an acre,” the newspaper said. 
“Other thousands of acres are literally hidden 
from the assessor.” 

In Leslie County’s courthouse at tiny Hy- 
den, tax commissioner John D. Muncy de- 
scribed his yearly bouts with the Fordson 
Coal Co., a subsidiary of the Ford Motor Co. 
Fordson has held mineral rights to large 
areas in Leslie county for years. Consistently, 
Muncy said, the company submits valuation 
figures that are inaccurate and just as con- 
sistently he places a higher assessment. On 
appeal, Fordson invariably wins. 

Last year, for example, Fordson managed 
to lower Muncy's valuation by 25 per cent 
from $880,000 to $660,000. This year the com- 
pany tax bill totaled $5189. Just for the rec- 
ord, Leslie county is the most impoverished 
of the eastern Kentucky coal producers, with 
two-thirds of its families having incomes be- 
low the poverty line. Ford Motor Co,, on the 
other hand, reported record sales of 12.2 bil- 
lion dollars last year and net income of $621,- 
000,000. 

If any further evidence is needed that 
something is wrong with the Kentucky tax- 
ing system, consider Pike county. Long the 
major producer of coal in eastern Kentucky, 
Pike in 1965 accounted for more than 15,- 
000,000 tons valued at almost $61,000,000. 
Last year its production went up to 16,300,- 
000 tons worth about $65,000,000. 

But although it is one of the nation’s 
richest coal counties, Pike county could 
raise only 18.3 per cent of the $4,100,000 
needed to operate its schools last year also, 
45.3 per cent of its people subsisted on in- 
comes below the poverty level. 

To a few Kentuckians, notably lawyer-his- 
torian Harry M. Caudill of Whitesburg, the 
exploitation of the state’s resources by out- 
side investors, and the traditionally inade- 
quate local tax rates have been galling for 
years. Caudill is particularly impatient when 
local or state officials defend the coal in- 
terests as paying their proportionate share of 
the tax load. 

E. D. Ballard, director of the property tax 
division of the Kentucky Department of Rev- 
enue, told the Post-Dispatch that a recent 
state-sponsored revaluation of property in 
eastern Kentucky showed that “the coal 
industry was not the poor taxpayer people 
had thought it to be.” In fact, he said, other 
classes of property were found to have been 
further off base in assessments than coal 
property. 

“The point Ballard misses,” Caudill re- 
sponded, “is that other taxpayers are not 
hauling Kentucky away. The coal industry's 
whole business is doing that very thing. My 
house will stay here for generations, but 
their property will be sucked completely dry.” 

Caudill, who fought a lonely fight against 
the coal exploitation for years, is beginning 
to attract a few allies among elements op- 
posed to the rising amount of strip-mining 
that is further scarring and gouging the 
mountains. The Kentucky League of Women 
Voters, whose project for the year is natural 
resources, has taken an increasingly critical 
look at the relationship between coal wealth 
and eastern Kentucky poverty. A study, by 
the league’s Lexington chapter fourdeti¢at 
the coal industry had been “very successful 
at avoiding taxation of their properties and 
their operations.” 
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One subject that the league is looking into 
is the possibility of a tax on production of 
coal, known as & severance tax. As Caudill 
sees it, under the long-standing system, Ken- 
tucky receives nothing in return for the 
wealth drained from her hills. A tax of 10 
cents a ton, for instance, on each ton of coal 
mined would have raised $9,000,000 for the 
state last year. 

Politically, imposition of such tax would 
appear impossible, however, particularly un- 
der newly elected Gov. Louie Nunn, a Re- 
publican. Caudill had prepared proposed leg- 
islation for a severance tax for the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Henry Ward, under the 
conviction that Ward would have sponsored 
it. Caudill said that Nunn’s election would 
prove to be “an historical tragedy for eastern 
Kentucky.” 

Caudill also has helped organize and is 
chairman of the Congress for Appalachian 
Development, a group seeking to promote cre- 
ation of public corporations to buy up the 
coal lands from the wealthy land-holding 
companies, by the power of eminent domain, 
if necessary. The public agencies then would 
turn their efforts to area development. 

Calling Appalachia “the last bastion of 
colonialism,” Caudill said, “we think the 
great wealth that was pilfered from our an- 
cestors by shrewd and unprincipled men 
should be returned to the people of the 
mountains, 

“It is certain that Appalachian fossil fuels 
will power much of the nation in the future. 
The coal and water will be turned into elec- 
tricity and will be sold at a profit. 

“Whether these profits will go out as divi- 
dends to distant stockholders, or stay behind 
to finance the institutions our people need 
so desperately and have been promised for so 
long is the question that we in the mountains 
must answer.” 


[From the Appalachian Lookout, October 
1969] 


KENTUCKY COAL: OWNERS, TAXES, PROFITS 
(By Richard Kirby) 


The data on mineral assessments which 
forms the meat of this report were collected 
in the summer of 1968 from the tax records 
of the eleven major coal producing counties 
in Eastern Kentucky. It was felt that this 
would be the best way of getting a coherent 
picture of both ownership and taxation of 
east Kentucky’s coal. The only other sources, 
hearsay and title searches, are either too 
spotty or too tedious to be useful, Still, the 
source of the information requires some 
comments reliability. Counties vary greatly 
in their approach to assessing minerals. Some 
counties make a conscientious effort to sep- 
arate surface from minerals, even where 
the same person owns both. Others make no 
attempt to separate the two, or even to give 
acreage figures in many cases. Nevertheless, 
the results of this 1968 study are probably the 
best figures presently available on mineral 
ownership in this region. 


MINERAL OWNERS: WHO THEY ARE, AND HOW 
THEY GREW 


When the various county records are cross- 
referenced and the totals added, the result 
is the “biggest holders” list on the next page. 
It contains every mineral owner in the eleven 
counties whose total stated assessment ex- 
ceeds a quarter-million dollars. From the 
proportion of the assessments on the list to 
the total, it appears that the thirty-one peo- 
ple and corporations listed there own between 
them about four-fifths of East Kentucky’s 
coal. 

This, without more, should serve to estab- 
lish that the process which began with the 
widespread use of broad form deeds to sever 
minerals from surface ownership has ended 
in extreme concentration of mineral own- 
ership and its systematic exploitation by out- 
siders. 

While absentee ownership is the hallmark 
of coal today, it all began with local peo- 
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ple—at least they didn’t become absentee 
until after making their fortunes. The first 
and biggest operator, John C. Mayo, came 
from Paintsville and a very old Kentucky 
family. Mayo seems to have realized the 
value of the coal some years ahead of every- 
one else and bought as much of it as he 
could. For this purpose he invented the 
broad form deed and the “bond deed.” This 
latter was an ingenious device whereby the 
purchaser of the coal (Mayo) took title at 
once, pledging to pay the purchase price in 
gold on presentation by the seller of a sur- 
vey and abstract of title. By an odd coin- 
cidence, every surveyor and lawyer in the 
area was on Mayo’s payroll and couldn't be 
bothered—until Mayo had mined enough 
coal to pay off the deeds. Thus Mayo, who 
was always short of cash, was able to acquire 
many of the huge tracts Kentucky River Coal 
Company now owns, 

The present ownership of Kentucky River 
Coal is a history of Mayo’s subsequent trials. 
The Clay family owns a good deal (Catesby 
Clay, of Runnymede Farm, Paris, is now pres- 
ident) because Mayo needed a good many 
private bills passed to clear up title ambigui- 
ties; the Clays dominated the legislature 
and were able to deliver. (These title confu- 
sions were and are incredible, going back to 
overlapping and inconsistent eighteenth- 
century patents, and based in part on an 
early and thoroughly incompetent survey by 
George Washington.) A good deal of Ken- 
tucky River Coal is owned by the Wester- 
fields, a Virginia family who were then the 
prime railroad builders in the mountains; 
they were given stock in the company in re- 
turn for bringing railroad spurs into areas 
which Mayo wished to open to mining. The 
same is true for the C & O Railroad, which 
also owns part of Kentucky River Coal. 

Much the same could be said for the 
other owners of mineral rights. During the 
early years of the coal industry a large num- 
ber of companies were formed, which merged 
split, and eventually went under in the 
depression, so that a given tract of min- 
erals may have had a dozen owners since it 
was severed, Title questions are invariably 
substantial. 

These title difficulties explain why there 
must always be an element of guesswork in 
finding out what minerals are whose. Ken- 
tucky River Coal for example, has only a 
general idea of what it owns in a given area; 
& typical lease will give the miner the right 
to extract all of whatever the company owns 
in the land covered, leaving the miner with 
the responsibility of finding out actual own- 
ership. It often turns out that a block in the 
midst of a Kentucky River Coal tract is 
owned elsewhere, often by persons un- 
known—in which case there is no choice 
but to mine around it. Thus while mineral 
owning companies do occasional core drill- 
ings and surveys, the mining company has 
the burden of making extensive title 
searches; in Pikeville there are thirty lawyers 
who do nothing else. Even big operators 
know only who owns the coal right in front 
of their drills. 

In specific reference to the list of biggest 
holders, Tom Gish says that the only reason 
Bethlehem Mines is first is because it wants 
to be: the company has a long-term com- 
mitment to the Jenkins area, and wants 
to support the Jenkins school district. With- 
out such support, it would be hard to per- 
suade managerial personnel to stay in an area 
with such terrible schools. It sums up the 
whole situation to note that the amount 
of money involved, means almost nothing to 
the company. Similarly, U.S. Steel makes 
voluntary payments to an independent 
school district in the Lynch area of Harlan 
county. 

AND HOW THEY STAY THAT WAY 

Concentrated mineral ownership not only 
exists, it is highly profitable. This is so for 


two reasons: low overhead and significant 
tax advantages. 
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Mineral owning companies do nothing in 
particular but own minerals. We have seen 
that virtually all phases of exploitation are 
carried out by the miners; companies like 
Penn-Virginia which own other companies 
do so out of boredom, and a desire to keep 
their money in useful persuits. As a member 
of the Appalachian Group to Save the Land 
and People put it, “Anyone can run a min- 
eral company. All they do is cash checks.” 
James Millstone found that in 1965 Ken- 
tucky River Coal, with earnings of $11.17 
per share, paid out $8.70 in dividends. The 
company has 17 employees, headquartered 
in Lexington. A total of 258 shareholders 
own its approximately 100,000 shares of 
stock. Other companies have a less spectac- 
ular earnings ratio because they retain 
more earnings for investment purposes. 

But the real fat in coal royalties comes in 
its tax treatment. We have seen that the 
counties themselves have cooperated mag- 
nificently in sparing the mineral owners from 
burdensome levies, and the state itself has 
done equally well—there is a negligible cor- 
poration tax and a severance tax of 114% of 
market value laid on oil and gas. 

Far more significant, however, are two 
features of the Federal tax treatment: cost 
depletion and capital gains. Cost depletion 
is similar in effect and rationale to the per- 
centage depletion allowed in recovering oil 
and other minerals, except that instead of a 
percentage of income, the cost depletion 
allowance is based on the original cost of the 
property to its owner. Thus if one-third of 
the minerals in an acre are mined in a year, 
the owner can deduct one-third of the orig- 
inal cost from his gross income. The effect 
of this is negligible if the acre is still held 
by the company that paid fifty cents for it 
in 1900; but many properties have changed 
hands often since then. In fact the cost 
depletion allowance seems to be an incentive 
to sell, even if only to one’s self via a sub- 
sidiary. An acre bought for 50¢ could be sold 
in the year of mining for perhaps $5000, 
increasing the cost depletion allowance by 
ten thousand times. 

Whereas cost depletion makes some sense 
(for minerals, unlike real property in gen- 
eral, depreciate to worthlessneéss as they are 
used), the treatment of royalty income from 
coal as capital gains is out-and-out favorit- 
ism. In effect it means that owners of such 
property pay a maximum rate of 25% on 
income. As an admiring article, “The Invest- 
ment Nobody Knows,” In Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry for April 1965 put it, a 
“royalist” who bought land with 50,000 tons 
of coal for $5,000 and leased it out for a 
2000-ton mining year would get $500 at 25¢ 
a ton. He has exhausted 4% of his coal, so 
he can deduct 4% of the purchase price, or 
$200. The remaining $300 pays capital gains 
at 25%, or $75, for an effective tax rate of 
15%. 

If he is “one of the small band of financiers 
who are reaping golden profits from the 
investment nobody knows about,” this 
should make him happy indeed. Dun’s talked 
to one of the golden band. “Says he, grin- 
ning: ‘The rich get richer, et cetera.’" 


MINERAL TAXATION IN PRACTICE 


The official responsible for the raising of 
revenue for the operation of Kentucky coun- 
ties is the county tax commissioner. Officially 
a divisional officer of the state Department 
of Revenue, he is in fact a county officer, an 
integral part of the courthouse power struc- 
ture and a part of the coalition which in- 
cludes the county judge and the fiscal court, 
which decides how much money the county 
will raise and how it will be spent. Before 
taking office he must pass an examination 
given by the state Department of Revenue, 
which makes him the only county official 
(apart from the county and commonwealth 
attorneys, who must be lawyers) to have to 
Gemonstrate any competence at all. Like the 
county judge, he is required to have at least 
an eighth-grade education. 
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The law which he administers requires 
that all property be assessed at one hundred 
percent of fair cash value. Like many re- 
quirements, this was commonly ignored and 
each county assessed at a level of its own 
choosing until 1965. In that year the Court 
of Appeals declared that the law meant what 
it said and that officials must follow it. The 
resulting upheaval has made analysis of tax 
policy considerably easier. 

It hardly needs explaining that coal is the 
major resource of most Eastern Kentucky 
counties, and as such could be the principal 
source of revenue for the county government. 
This is not the case. Although taxes paid are 
not public record, it is clear from aggregate 
figures that mineral assessments play a rela- 
tively small part in raising revenue. In Let- 
cher County, for example, minerals are as- 
sessed at five million dollars out of a total 
assessment of twenty-four million. In a prac- 
tical sense it is ridiculous that a county 
which, like Letcher, produced more than $25 
million worth of coal last year cannot raise 
the money to educate miners’ children with- 
out help from the rest of the state. In a 
broader sense, it is highly important that an 
area exercise basic control over its resources, 
else it is no better than a colony of the out- 
side world. 

The method used in valuing mineral de- 
posits in Eastern Kentucky is admirably sim- 
ple: upon request, coal companies declare 
what they own and what it is worth. The tax 
commissioner glows with pride and astonish- 
ment at the self-sacrificing honesty of Ameri- 
can industry. Nowhere else is a person’s 
statement so eagerly sought and so uncriti- 
cally accepted as the sole basis for establish- 
ing his legal liability. 

Unfortunately, at present there is little else 
a tax commissioner, however good his inten- 
tions, can do. He has few or no resources with 
which to try a systematic evaluation of min- 
eral properties in his jurisdiction. Indeed in 
most cases he lacks the power or resources 
even to find out what tracts there are and 
what they contain. 

Letcher County will serve as a good ex- 
ample. It is something of a model among 
Eastern Kentucky counties in this respect, 
because in the 1950’s an aerial survey was 
made and the photographs correlated with 
tax rolls to make sure each tract in the 
county was covered. Yet even here there is 
no systematic knowledge of mineral owner- 
ship. Companies report each year that they 
own so much in the aggregate, and that it is 
worth some specified amount. But where in 
particular this acreage is located is not dis- 
closed, nor has the county ever attempted 
to force such disclosure. Although each tract 
has its file card complete with aerial co- 
ordinates, boundaries, description, and own- 
er's name, for most such tracts the mineral 
ownership is listed as “unknown.” Un- 
doubtedly most of these “unknowns” are cov- 
ered in the acreage totals given by the com- 
panies, but there is no way to pin down a 
particular tract short of a title search. Even 
then, whoever turns out to be the owner 
will claim that the tract is included in his 
aggregate figure. Since the mineral-owning 
companies themselves often have only a 
vague idea of what they own, the only way 
to get accurate, organized data would be a 
county-wide title search. 

If the county cannot find out who owns a 
particular tract of minerals, it can hardly be 
expected to learn what coal seams may be 
present, what the mineral owner proposes to 
do with the coal and when, what the cost 
of mining it would be, what the selling price 
of the coal would be, whether the mineral 
owner is in a good bargaining position, and 
so on to make a technically correct assess- 
ment of value. And of course the county does 
no such thing. In general, assessments are 
based on the owners’ own statements, and 
county tax commissioners have no choice but 
to accept them at face value. He can compare 
a return to others or to those filed in previous 
years, meaning that while no one taxpayer 
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can cheat the county by himself, as a class 
they can get away with a good deal. It would 
seem to be a collective conscience, rather 
than the tax commissioner or any objective 
standard, which provides the limiting factor 
to tax avoidance. 

And if Letcher County, whose tax commis- 
sioner is as conscientious as any, is haphazard 
in its assessments, most of the other moun- 
tain countries make no pretense at all to ac- 
curacy. Besides the obvious fact that the 
office of tax commissioner is a prime target 
for political influence, few if any of these 
men realize the importance of taxation pol- 
icy. Property taxes are part of the cost of 
living, and a good tax commissioner is one 
who can be fair and equitable in spreading 
this burden as justly as possible—among the 
ordinary people, who simply do not recognize 
the extent of the wealth going untaxed be- 
neath their feet. Probably the best indication 
of the state of mind in the tax offices comes 
from Clay County, where the tax commis- 
sioner described the coal taxation situation 
as follows: “People just paid what they 
thought they should. Still do, mostly.” 

It should be noted that even the apparent 
certainty of sale prices are not much help in 
valuing minerals. Such property changes 
hands only infrequently, and often the sales 
are made after the land in question has been 
mined. Moreover, not until April 1968 were 
transfers of real property required to be re- 
corded with the tax commissioner of the 
county in which the property lay. One must 
rely on hearsay for information on what sales 
had taken place, Consensus among tax com- 
missioners seems to be that even under the 
new law they will not receive accurate infor- 
mation as to sale prices. 

Coal pervades every sector of Eastern Ken- 
tucky'’s political life, and it is not surprising 
that tax officials are no exception. In addition 
to the influence they have with the tax com- 
missioners, the producers and mineral own- 
ers have another safeguard against irksome 
taxes: the county’s Board of Tax Supervisors, 
which hears appeals from the tax commis- 
sioner’s assessments, The Board is appointed 
by the county judge, and Harry Caudill tells 
of the traditional practice of appointing an 
Official of the country’s biggest coal company 
as chairman. James Millstone, in his articles 
on Kentucky coal taxes for the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch tells of the yearly ballet between 
the tax commissioner of Leslie County and 
Fordson Coal Company, a subsidiary of Ford 
Motors. The result is what would be expected 
in such a contest: Ford always wins. 

Assessment of minerals is not completely 
without method. Some ten or more years ago 
the technique of “zoning maps” was intro- 
duced. The county is divided into zones ac- 
cording to its different coal seams, and each 
zone receives an average per acre valuation. 
After the Russman case in 1965, the Depart- 
ment of Revenue produced such maps for 
any county which wanted its help in moving 
to full-value assessments. The maps are now 
used in most counties. 

The maps, prepared by the state “in co- 
operation with coal owners, operators, and 
county officials,” are highway maps with coal 
seams marked, and with per acre valuations 
indicated. For example, the northern end of 
Perry County is shown to hold Hazard #4 
coal, which is said to be worth $105 an acre. 

These maps are probably a good technique, 
in the abstract. If they are accurate they can 
be used by anyone to set a fair valuation. The 
question is, what information do they con- 
tain? They could hardly have been prepared 
without the cooperation of owners and 
miners, apart from a Minnesota style program 
of extensive suryeying and core drilling by 
the state. The basic premise, that owners 
and operators are willing to place a sub- 
stantial tax on themselves, is open to ques- 
tion. The maps, for one thing, do not con- 
tain any indication of the numerous in- 
stances in which the land is underlain by 
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more than one seam, as the valuation pur- 
ports to be only for the principal seam at 
any one spot. In addition, the degree of re- 
finement seems to be rather coarse; the maps 
distinguish only among different seams, with 
no account taken of the variations within 
a single seam. No coal operator in his right 
mind would open a mine on such general 
information, And enough has been said to 
suggest that the valuations indicated on the 
maps are likely to be on the low side. 

The counties have shown some originality 
in dealing with the maps, It was intended by 
the Department of Revenue that land be 
carried at its zone valuation until the year of 
mining. In that year the valuation is to be 
increased ten times, and thereafter the as- 
sessment will be nominal or nonexistent. 
This practice is followed in many places. In 
Perry County, for example, valuations run 
from $5 to $105 per acre. Letcher County has 
tried to move away from the rigidity of the 
Maps and get a little closer to the actual 
value of the mineral. Its map, which origi- 
nally ranged from $25 to $200, has valuations 
up to $592 in some areas. In Knott County, 
on the other hand, where valuations range 
from $5 to $60, the tax commissioner goes by 
the map even in the year of mining; after- 
wards the land is dropped from the records. 

A MODEST CONCLUSION 

The difficulties in setting a fair valuation 
of mineral properties are enormous. This pre- 
sents a strong argument for a severance tax 
as the most fair and rational way to tax min- 
erals, The major point in its favor is that the 
tax is virtually self-administering, given de- 
tailed production figures (which are now 
kept by the state Department of Mines and 
Minerals, by the U.S. Bureau of Mines, and 
by the coal-hauling railroads). Every ton of 
coal mined would result in a tax liability of, 
say, ten cents to the state or county, payable 
at the time of mining. Its one drawback is 
that, being imposed on gross revenue, it 
would be treated as a cost of production and 
hence tend to delay mining. A significant 
property tax would have the opposite incen- 
tive, to mine sooner than is optimum. 

The case of a severance tax does not rest 
only on the grounds of simplicity of adminis- 
tration, There is also an equity argument that 
has two parts. First, the public should be sure 
to get an adequate return for the loss of its 
irreplaceable natural resources. Second, when 
the usual economic factors producing free 
flow of capital and people do not operate, 
when the region is both isolated and de- 
pressed, the citizens of the region cannot af- 
ford to allow anyone to profit from its re- 
sources who does not contribute to their or- 
derly development. Mineral owners do not 
make such a contribution. They perform no 
labor, provide no service; their profits come 
simply from the fact of ownership. The least 
the region can afford is to levy a systematic 
tax on their wealth. 

The inner logic of a more adequate mineral 
tax, be it severance or property, lies in the 
proposition that the region should create and 
exercise control over the use of its own 
resources. 

EASTERN KENTUCKY MINERAL OWNERSHIP 

[Assessed value, owner, and counties] 


1, $5,305,813, Bethlehem Mines, Letcher, 
Pike, Knott, Floyd. 

2. $5,152,690, Kentland Coal & Coke, Pike. 

3. $3,567,951, Kentucky River Coal, Perry, 
Letcher, Leslie, Knott, Harlan, Breathitt. 

4. $3,121,652, Ashland Oil, Pike, Knott, 
Floyd, Clay, Breathitt. 

5. $2,575,319, Fordson Coal, Pike, Leslie, 
Harlan, Clay, Letcher, Perry. 

6. $1,961,810, Elkhorn Coal, Floyd, Letcher, 
Knott, Pike. 

7. $1,789,749, Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke, 
Pike, Perry, Leslie Floyd. 

8. $1,572,441, Southeastern Gas, Floyd, 
Knott, Pike. 

9. $1,546,500, International Harvester, Har- 
lan, 
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10. $1,542,420, Big Sandy, Pike. 

11. $1,438,550, U.S. Steel, Harlan, Letcher. 

12. $1,253,888, National Mines, Knott, 
Floyd. 

13. $925,980, J. M. Huber, Knox, Bell, Leslie. 

14. $788,422, Island Creek, Floyd, Knott, 
Pike, 

15. $711,840, Western Pocahontas, Pike, 
Knott, Floyd. 

16. $681,118, Kycoga Land, Leslie, Letcher, 
Knott, Perry, Breathitt. 

17. $639,121, W. W. Lindsay, Pike, Knott, 
Letcher. 

18. $599,790, Peabody Coal, Harlan, Leslie. 

19. $592,858, Penn-Virginia, Letcher, Har- 
lan, Knott. 

20. $588,000, C. A. Lee, Leslie, Knox. 

21. $511,350, Bringardner Lumber, Leslie, 
Clay, Harlan. 

22. $473,950, N.Y. Mining & Mfg., Harlan, 
Knott, 

23. $451,400, Blackwoods Land, Letcher, 
Harlan. 

24. $439,032, Columbian Fuel, Floyd, Knott, 
Pike, Perry, Letcher. 

25. $368,133, Mary Helen Coal, Harlan. 

26. $356,490, Asher Coal Mining, Bell, Les- 
lie, Perry. 

27. $325,000, Harkins Mineral, Floyd, Knott. 

28. $317,847, Lawrence Tierney Land, Pike. 

29. $284,380, Pocahontas Land, Pike, Floyd. 

30. $280,305, Republic Steel, Pike. 

31. $259,000, Morely H. Ringer, Knott. 


[From the San Gabriel Valley Daily Tribune, 
Feb. 27, 1968] 

REAGAN Hir WirH HuGe Boost IN LAND 
VALUES— VALLEY MAN’s Suir Forces Tax 
INCREASE 

(By Pete Searls) 

County Assessment Appeals Board One 
today ordered a seven-fold increase on Gov, 
Reagan's property taxes for a 54-acre Malibu 
Canyon holding. 

The board’s decision came as a victory for 
Valinda resident Bryan Stevens, on whose 
petitions the taxes were raised, 

The board also substantially boosted as- 
sessed values on the 236-acre “Yearling Row 
Ranch” sold by Reagan to Fox Movie Stu- 
dios in December 1966, 

On the Reagan property, Board Chairman 
Thomas G. Neusom ordered the market value 
raised from $30,000 to $216,400. 


LESS THAN ASKED 


This will increase the assessed yalue from 
$7,500 to $54,100. Stevens had asked that the 
assessed value be raised to $87,500. 

The market value of the Fox property was 
raised from $916,800 to $1,459,200, resulting 
in an increase in assessed value from $229,200 
to $364,800. 

Stevens had asked that the assessed value 
on this property be raised to $430,000. 

Following the board's brief announcement, 
& jubilant Stevens declared he was “extremely 
happy, extremely happy. It’s obviously a 
victory for the little taxpayer." 


ATTORNEYS STUNNED 


Attorneys John Endicott and George Had- 
ley, representing Reagan and Fox respec- 
tively, were visibly stunned by the board’s 
announcement and Hadley, asked if he were 
surprised by the decision, snapped, “You're 
damn right!” 

Both indicated the case would be appealed 
to the Superior Court, and, according to Alex 
Early of the county counsel's office, repre- 
senting County Assessor Philip Watson, there 
is a possibility that the county will join 
with the property owners, rather than uphold 
the assessment appeals board's ruling. 

Immediately following the board’s an- 
nouncement, County Assessor Philip Watson 
demanded that the board review and reevalu- 
ate assessments throughout the entire Malibu 
Santa Monica mountain area, charging that 
all would have to be raised substantially to 
match the Reagan and Fox assessment in- 
crease, 
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NOTES ON PROPERTY Tax AND LEGAL 
REMEDIES 
(By Prof. Ferdinand P. Schoettle) 

The following notes have been prepared for 
use in connection with an afternoon work- 
shop concerning reform of the property tax. 
Source materials have been grouped under 
headings so that participants in the work- 
shop can be spared the chore of taking notes. 


I. PROBLEMS OF VALUATION 


Most state statutes specify that property 
shall be valued for purposes of taxation at 
“market value”, “fair market value”, “true 
value”, or use similar language. 

Whatever the statutory language, value 
is a necessary element in any property tax 
assessment. The courts normally define mar- 
ket value as the price at which the prop- 
erty to be valued would be sold by an owner 
willing but not compelled to sell to a buyer 
willing but not compelled to purchase. The 
following materials explicate some of the dif- 
ficulties presented in proving the price which 
ae have been paid in this hypothetical 
sale. 

1. J.C. Bonbright, “The Valuation of Real 
Estate for Tax Purposes,” 34 Columbia L. Rev. 
1397 (1934). In addition Professor Bon- 
bright’s two volume treatise, The Valuation 
of Property (1937), is still the most compre- 
hensive and lucid exposition of problems of 
valuation. 

2. Assessed value not equivalent to price 
received in recent sale. Bliss Hotel v. Thomp- 
son, 378 P.2d 319 (Okl. 1962) (actual sale ac- 
cepted as “substantial evidence of value”). 

Great Plains Supply Co. v. County of Good- 
hue, 268 Minn, 407, 129 N.W.2d 335 (1964). 

3. The relevance of reproduction cost. 

Florida East Coast Railway. Company, 178 
S.2d 355 (Fla. 1965) (held not to have been 
given undue weight). 

People v. Miller, 38 NE2d 465 (N.Y. 1941) 
(reproduction value less depreciation as a 
ceiling). 

Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. v. Tar 
Commissioner, 231 N.Y. Supp.2d 228 (1963), 
affirmed, 251 N.Y. Supp.2d 460 (1964) (build- 
ing which had recently been bullt at a cost 
of $36 million was assessed at $20.5 and $21 
million for the years involved. The owner 
argued that an income approach dictated a 
valuation of $17.8 million). 

4. Special uses. 

C. C. Anderson Stores Co. v. State Tax 
Commission, 337 (Idaho 1967) (garage adja- 
cent to department store). 

People ex rel. New York Stock Exchange 
Bldg. v. Cantor, 223 NYSupp. 64 (1927) 
(court approves use of reproduction cost 
minus depreciation). 


Il. ADMINISTRATION OF THE TAX ON REAL 
PROPERTY 


Unlike the income tax and sales tax which 
are self administered, the real property tax 
is administered by the state which places a 
value on the property through its assessment 
procedure. Although almost all states require 
that property be assessed by full value, the 
invariant practice of assessors seems to have 
been to assess property at some figure less 
than fair market value. 

One of the problems which arises in con- 
nection with the tax is to determine the 
quality of the job being performed by local 
assessors. Even if assessors were diligent in 
once valuing every property at some figure 
approximating fair market value, infiation, 
alterations in the property, changes in the 
neighborhood and changing patterns of de- 
mands make it likely that the fair market 
value once established would not remain 
constant. The relationship between the fair 
market value and the assessed value is known 
as the “assessment ratio” and is typically 
determined by dividing the assessed value by 
the fair market value. Thus a house which 
had a fair market value of $10,000 and was 
assessed at $4,000 would be said to have an 
assessment ratio of 40%. 
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In order to determine whether real prop- 
erty tax assessments are being fairly admin- 
istered it is necessary to determine relative 
assessment ratios. For example, if a $20,000 
house were valued at $6,000 and a $10,000 
house at $3,000 we might find that because 
both houses had the same 30% assessment 
ratio there was no inequity in the tax sys- 
tem; as the relative tax burdens between the 
owners of the two houses remained the same.’ 
If though the $20,000 house were valued at 
$6,000 and the $10,000 house at $6,000 there 
would be an obvious inequity; the owner of 
the less expensive house has been unfairly 
overassessed. 

There are a number of studies which at- 
tempt through statistical means to present 
a picture of what sort of a job the assessor 
is doing. Typically such statistical studies 
use word and concepts with which the lawyer 
is not ordinarily familiar. Unfortunately, a 
fairly good grasp of these materials may be 
essential if the lawyer is to convince a court 
that administration of the real property 
tax system may be so bad that the court 
should grant extraordinary relief. Further- 
more, proof of an assessment ratio is an im- 
portant element of most modern cases in- 
volving the property tax. 

The essential truth of the modern real 
property tax system is that it is being un- 
fairly administered. Owners of inexpensive 
houses are paying too much tax relative to 
other homeowners. Furthermore, because the 
system is not well administered taxpayers 
are able to enjoy special advantages pur- 
suant to “private” understandings with pub- 
lic officials. The materiais which follow 
illustrate the current picture concerning ad- 
ministration of the tax on real property. 

1. Baldwin Construction Co, v. Essex Coun- 
ty Board of Taxation, 16 N.J. 329, 108 A. 2d 
598 (1954); Dalton Realty, Inc. v. State, 270 
Minn. 1, 132 N.W. 2d 394 (1965). 

2. U.S., Bureau of the Census, 1967 Census 
of Governments, Vol. 2, Tarable Property 
Values (1968). 


3. F. L. Bird, The General Property Tax: 
Findings of the 1957 Census of Governments 


(1960) (explains the census figures. The 
theoretical explanations are applicable to 
the 1967 Census). 

4. O. Oldman and H. Aaron, “Assessment- 
Sales Ratios Under the Boston Property Tax,” 
18 National Tax Jour. 36 (1965) (an excel- 
lent study of Boston). 

5. U.S. Department of Commerce, State and 
Local Government Special Studies No. 52 
Property Assessment Ratio Studies, (1969) 
(reviews procedures and gives a bibliography 
of state studies of assement ratios). 

6. A. D. Lynn, Jr. (ed.), The Property Tar 
and Its Administration (1969). 

7. H. F. McClelland, “Property Tax Assess- 
ment” in The American Property Tax: Its 
History, Administration and Economic Im- 
pact (1965). 

III. PROOF OF ASSESSMENT RATIOS IN COURT 


One of the serious problems confronting 
a taxpayer attempting to show overvalua- 
tion is prcof of the assessment ratio or ratios 


1 Even when assessment ratios are the same 
though relative burdens may be shifted, for 
example, an exemption stated in absolute 
terms may have more relevant importance 
when applied against a lower assessment 
ratio. For example, suppose the law were to 
state that every homeowner was entitled to 
a $4,000 “homestead exemption”. If a $30,000 
house were assessed at a 40% assessment 
ratio and had an assessed value of $12,000, 
the homestead exemption would seemingly 
relieve the homeowner of about 33% of his 
taxes rather than the 13% which would have 
been the case had the property been as- 
sessed at its fair market value. The net 
effect of under assessment with such a flat 
exemption can be to extend benefits to higher 
income groups at the expense of lower in- 
come groups which the legislature intended 
to benefit. 
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which may prevail for the relevant taxing 
jurisdiction. A number of options confront 
the litigant. One approach is for the litigant 
to introduce evidence he has developed for 
the purpose of proving the relevant assess- 
ment ratios, Proof of such a ratios may 
entail substantial expense. Furthermore, un- 
less care is taken the court may reject the 
entire procedure adopted by the litigant. 

A second approach is for the taxpayer to 
attempt to introduce into evidence assess- 
ment ratios which have been developed by 
various government bodies. Most states make 
equalizing payments to school districts. One 
purpose of such payments is to help those 
school districts which have a lower than 
average tax base. As we have seen, assessed 
value will not ordinarily give a true picture 
of a school district’s wealth for one does not 
know whether the property has been assessed 
at 10% or 100% of market value. Thus for 
purposes of distributing state equalizaton 
payments to school districts it is necessary 
for the state to develop an equalization ratio 
which will allow the state to convert assessed 
value to market value. For the litigating tax- 
payer such ratios, if accepted by the court 
as proof of assessment ratios, can be quite 
useful, Finally, some states have provided by 
statute for the proof of assessment ratios. 

A. Prooj of Assessment Ratios by the Tar- 
payer. 

1, Deitch Company v. Board of Property 
Assessment, 417 Pa. 213, 209 A.2d 397 (1965). 

2. In re Brooks Building, 391 Pa. 94, 137 
A.2d 273 (1958) (taxpayer held to have satis- 
fied burden of proof by evidence of assess- 
ment ratios of 3 or 4 similar buildings.) 

3. Atlantic Richfield Company v. Warren 
Independent School District, 453 S.W.2d 190 
(Texas 1970) (it is not unusual to lose in the 
lower court). 

4. In Re Shope, 214 Pa. Super. 315, 257 
A.2d 635 (Pa. Super. 1969). 

B. Introduction into Evidence of Equaliza- 
tion Ratios. 

1. Schenley Land Company v. Board of 
Property Assessment 205 Pa. Super. 577, 211 
A.2d 79 (Pa. Super. 1965). 

2. In re Appeals of Kents 2124 Atlantic 
Avenue, Inc., 34 N.J. 21, 166 A.2d 763 (1961). 

C. Statutes Concerning Assessment Ratios. 

1. Oregon Revised Statutes, Chapter 309 
(requires the assessor to make a publicly 
available statistical study of assessment 
ratios). 

2. New York, Real Property Tax Law Sec- 
tion 720 (as amended) (provides for selec- 
tion of properties by the litigants). 

8. Rosett, “Inequity in the Real Property 
Tax of New York State and the Aggravating 
Effects of Litigation,” 23 Nat'l Tax Jour. 66 
(1970). (This volume of the National Tax 
Journal contains a valuable symposium on 
Problems of State and Local Government 
Finance.) 

4. Minnesota Statutes Section 273.11 pro- 
vides as follows: 

“Each assessing officer responsible for the 
determination of adjusted market value shall 
annually file with the county auditor the 
ratio which he has used of adjusted market 
value to market value of all the taxable per- 
sonal and real property within the taxing 
district, except property which by law, cus- 
tom or practise is valued by the commission- 
er of taxation.” 


Iv. LEGAL ENTITLEMENT TO A PARTICULAR 
ASSESSMENT RATIO 

Once the litigant has somehow presented 
the facts concerning existing assessment 
practices, there still remains the problem of 
determining to what assessment ratio tax- 
payers are entitled. Suppose, for example, 
that assessment ratios are almost randomly 
distributed from 6)% to 10% of fair market 
value. To what assessment ratio is a taxpayer 
entitled? Should the taxpayer be entitled to 
have an assessment at the mean (average), 
median (the middle item of a series), mode 
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(that point about which the most assess- 
ments are clustered) or at some other point? 
The courts have not resolved this question. 
Justice Roberts opinion in Deitch Company 
v. Board of Property Assessment, 417 Pa. 213, 
209 A. 2d 397 (1965), presents some of the 
possibilities. After indicating that the tax- 
payer was entitled to have his assessment set 
at the “common level" the Justice went on 
to say: 

“Of course, the question arises as to the 
definition of the term “common level.” Where 
the evidence shows that the assessors have 
applied a fixed ratio of assessed to market 
value throughout the taxing district, then 
that ratio would constitute the common 
level. However, where the evidence indicates 
that no such fixed ratio has been applied, and 
that ratios vary widely in the district, the 
average of such ratios may be considered the 
“common level” ... Furthermore, it may 
be that the evidence will show some per- 
centage of assessed to market value about 
which the bulk of individual assessment 
tends to cluster, in which event such per- 
centage might be acceptable as the common 
level.” 

Other cases are no more helpful. However 
the following materials will at least provide 
some enlightenment, if not answers. 

1. Cheng, “The Common Level of Assess- 
ment in Property Taxation,” 23 Nat'l Tax 
Jour. 50 (1970) 

2. In re Dulton Realty, Inc., 270 Minn. 1, 
132 N.W. 2d 394 (1964) 

3. The Supreme Court provides no clear 
guidance for making such interstitial 
choices: 

Sunday Lake Iron Co, v. 
Wakefield, 247 U.S. 350 (1918) 

Sioux City Bridge Company v. 
County, 260 U.S. 441 (1923) 

Cumberland Coal Co. v. Board of Revision 
of Taz Assessments, 284 U.S. 23 (1931) 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. v. 
Browning, 310 U.S. 362 (1940) 

Township of Hillsborough v. Cromwell, 326 
U.S. 620 (1946) 


V. CHOICE OF AN ACTION 


The citizens group contemplating prop- 
erty tax reform may find that state laws con- 
cerning “standing” determine litigation 
strategy. If the law does not permit a taxpayer 
to complain about the particular assessments 
of others it may still be possible to bring 
an action seeking reform of the entire sys- 
tem. Such matters vary from state to state; 
the statutes of some states specifically Rc- 
cord standing to all taxpayers, in others 
standing to complain about an assessment 
has been held to be limited to the com- 
plainant’s property. 

The trend of the decisions over the past 
decade, or so, has been toward more active 
judicial review of the decisions of taxing au- 
thorities. In a number of cases, the courts 
have considered and granted petitions that 
assessors be compelled to perform their 
statutory duties. The following materials 
may be helpful. 

1. Annotation, “Who May Complain of 
Underassessment or Nonassessment of Prop- 
erty for Taxation,” 5 A.L.R.2d 576 (1949) 

2. In the following cases taxpayers sought 
and were granted a remedy to compel taxing 
Officials to improve their assessment practices. 
Pierce v. Green, 229 Iowa 22, 294 N.W. 237 
(1940) 

Bettingale v. Assessors of Springfield, 343 
Mass. 223, 178 N.E. 2d 10 (1961) 

Russman v. Luckett, 391 S.W.2d 694 (Ky. 
1965) 

3. New Jersey started the property tax 
revolution. 

Baldwin Construction Co. v. Essex County 
Board of Tazation, 16 N.J. 329, 108 A.2d 598 
(1954) 

Switz v. Township of Middletown, 23 N.J. 
580, 130 A.2d 15 (1957) 

Village of Ridgefield Park v. Bergen County 
Board of Taxation, 31 N.J. 420, 157 A.2d 829 
(1960) 


Township of 


Dakota 
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4. Note, “Inequality in Property Tax As- 
sessments: New Cures for an Old IN," 75 Harv. 
L. Rev. 1374 (1962) 


CITIZENS PETITION OF SEPTEMBER 1971 


To the Board of Equalization of the State 
of Tennessee: 

Mr. Fred Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Doyle Burns, 
Miss Marie Cirillo, Mrs. Vercie Norton, Mr. 
Millard Ridenour, Mr. James S. Hatmaker, 
Mr. Clarence Hackler, Mr. J. W. Bradley, Mr. 
Ronnie H. Beck, Mr. Bill E. Christopher, Mr. 
Sherman Fetterman, Mr. Cedric Jurgens, 
Petitioners, Ex Parte in re assessment of coal 
reserves and mining equipment. 


PETITION 


1. Each of your petitioners, whose names, 
addresses and counties of residence and oc- 
cupations are set out below, is an owner of 
real property taxed in his respective county: 


Name, Address, County, and Occupation 


Mr. Fred Jones; Briceville, Tenn.; Ander- 
son; Machinist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Doyle Burns; White Oak, 
Tenn; Campbell; Supt., Machine Shop and 
Machine Operator. 

Miss Marie Cirillo; Clairfield, Tenn.; Camp- 
bell; Community Development. 

Mrs. Vercie Norton; Duff, Tenn.; Campbell; 
Textile. 

Mr. Millard Ridenour; White Oak, Tenn.; 
Campbell; Miner, retired. 

Mr. James S. Hatmaker; Eagan, Tenn.; 
Claiborne; Equipment Operator. 

Mr. Clarence Hackler; Clairfield, Tenn.; 
Claiborne; Truck Driver. 

Mr. J. W. Bradley; Petros, Tenn.; Morgan; 
Electrician. 

Mr. Ronnie H. Beck; Coalfield, Tenn.; Mor- 

, gan; Instrument Mechanic. 

Mr. Bill E. Christopher; Petros, 

Morgan; Instrument Mechanic. 
|! Myr. Sherman Fetterman; Oneida, Tenn.; 
Scott; College Student. 

Mr. Cedric Jurgens; Oneida, Tenn.; Scott; 
Marine Officer, retired. 

2. This petition is filed under Tennessee 
Code § 67-821 granting to any property owner 
in the State of Tennessee “the right to a 
hearing and determination by the State 
Board of Equalization of any complaint he 
may make on grounds that other property 
than his own has been assessed at less than 
the actual cash value thereof, or at a less 
percentage of value than his own property.” 
The general purpose of this petition is to re- 
quest the State Board of Equalization and 
the Comptroller and the Division of Property 
Assessments which operates under the super- 
vision of the Comptroller and the State 
Board of Equalization to exercise certain 
duties respecting the appraisal and assess- 
ment of real property containing coal re- 
serves and personal property in the form of 
mining equipment in the aforesaid five 
counties as required by Tennessee Code § 67— 
242 and § 67-245 and § 67-822 establishing 
the procedures by which these agencies shall 
“supervise and direct all reappraisals and re- 
valuation programs” and “shall equalize, 
compute and fix the value of ali such prop- 
erties within its jurisdiction.” 

3. County tax assessors in the aforesaid 
counties have failed properly to assess the 
value of coal in land in the aforesaid five 
counties or the value of expensive equipment 
used in mining coal despite the requirements 
of the due process and equal protective 
clauses of the Federal constitution and Ar- 
ticle 2, §§ 28 and 29 of the Tennessee con- 
stitution requiring the taxation of all real 
and personal property “according to its 
value ... so that taxes shall be equal and 
uniform throughout the state,” and the pro- 
visions of Tennessee Code §§ 67-605, 67— 
606(5) and 67-607 requiring county tax as- 
sessors to assess for taxation mineral inter- 
ests including coal. This failure has caused 
a significant loss of revenue for the local 
governments in these counties and caused 
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your petitioners and other owners of prop- 
erty not containing mineral interests to bear 
an unfair percentage of the property tax bur- 
den, The time has come for the State Board 
of Equalization to deal with this problem and 
to exercise its powers as the statewide admin- 
istrative agency in charge of directing the 
activities of local tax assessors. 

4. The Tennessee Department of Geology, 
supported by information from the United 
States Bureau of Mines and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, reports that these five 
counties in the year 1970 accounted for ap- 
proximately 6 million tons or 77% of Ten- 
nessee’s coal production. Not less than 660,- 
000,000 tons of recoverable coal reserves re- 
main in the land of these five counties. This 
coal wealth is controlled by a few large coal 
companies and landowners with four com- 
panies owning more than 55,000 acres each. 
These few large landowners control almost 
all of the land within the coal fields in these 
counties. Of the 1,480,160 acres which con- 
stitute the area in these five counties, 504,440 
are owned by large land companies. Out of 
a total property valuation of approximately 
$400,000,000, these companies which own 
over 3314% of the land make up less than 
4% of the assessment figure because the coal 
interest is not being valued in the assess- 
ments as required by law. Most of the com- 
panies are not local, and as a result of the 
failure to assess and tax this coal wealth 
in any form whatever at the local or state 
level the economic benefits of the coal accrue 
primarily to large outside interests with lit- 
tle benefit to the local population. Six mil- 
lion tons a year are being trucked or shipped 
by rail out of these counties which are 
getting nothing in return for giving up their 
resources. The small landowner, farmer, 
homeowner and businessman, who can least 
afford to pay, has to pay more because the 
large landowner who controls most of the 
wealth in the counties is not paying. 

5. The state reassessment and reappraisal 
program initiated by the Tennessee General 
Assembly in 1967 vests supervision of the pro- 
gram in the State Board of Equalization and 
the Division of Property Assessments under 
its control under Tennessee Code § 67-1706, 
providing for technical assistance contracts 
with reappraisal experts, and §§ 67-242, 67- 
605 and 67-822 providing for the duties of 
the State Board of Equalization under the 
reappraisal and reassessment program; and 
the State Board of Equalization is required 
to see that coal lands and mineral interests 
are properly valued and assessed. The reap- 
prasial contracts entered into by the five 
counties aforesaid under the direction of the 
State Board of Equalization, however, not 
only do not provide for the appraisal and 
assessment of coal interests but specifically 
exclude the reappraisal and assessment of 
such interests. This special treatment of coal 
wealth and mining equipment violates the 
equal protection and due process clauses of 
the federal constitution, the uniformity re- 
quirement of the Tennessee constitution and 
numerous Tennessee statutes requiring uni- 
form property tax assessment and § 67-606 
(5) specifically requiring the assessment of 
minerals including coal. Moreover, under 
Tennessee Code § 67-242 the State Board of 
Equalization is required to provide official 
assessment manuals to local tax assessors 
for determining assessments of particular 
classes and parcels of property. Such man- 
uals do not, however, give directions and 
specify procedures for the valuation of min- 
eral interests including coal and mining 
equipment in the counties aforesaid, and 
valuation procedures relating to coal have 
not been observed by local tax assessors. In 
addition no agency of state or local govern- 
ment has made use of the professional as- 
sistance of the Chief Mine Inspector of the 
State and the State Geologist in valuing coal 
wealth and mining equipment as provided in 
$ 67-607 of the Tennessee Code, a necessary 
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step for properly determining the location 
and value of coal reserves and developing a 
fair method of assessment. 

6. In summary it is the petitioners’ posi- 
tion that It is the duty of the State Board of 
Equalization under Tennessee Code § 67-822 
and other sections heretofore cited to direct 
the equalization of values of property 
throughout the state and require the proper 
assessment of coal wealth and mining equip- 
ment. Petitioners recognize that devising a 
fair procedure for assessing the values is a 
difficult task and that any formula must take 
into account (1) the fact that the coal in- 
dustry performs a vital and necessary func- 
tion in our society and is entitled to a fair 
return on its investment, (2) placing an un- 
reasonable tax burden on the industry will be 
detrimental to the interests of coal miners 
and other employees in the area, and (3) the 
fact that ecological factors must be consid- 
ered, so that hasty extraction by strip mining 
of coal will not be further encouraged. 

These considerations do not, however, pro- 
vide an argument that coal values should not 
be assessed and taxed at all or only at an un- 
reasonably low rate, as is presently the case; 
and it is the State Equalization Board's duty 
now to undertake to correct present inequi- 
ties In the tax structure relating to coal. The 
failure to exercise such duty will perpetuate 
the existing unjust situation In these coun- 
ties where petitioners and others least able 
to pay bear an unreasonable tax burden and 
will violate the federal and state constitu- 
tions and state statutes, cited above, which 
require equal and uniform tax valuation and 
the assessment of coal wealth and mining 
equipment. 

Wherefore, petitioners seek the following 
relief: 

1. That the Governor, as Chairman of the 
State Board of Equalization, convene a special 
session pursuant to Tennessee Code § 67-202 
or at a regular session not later than October 
15, 1971, set this petition for hearing for the 
purpose of enabling complainants to prove 
their allegations. 

2. That the State Board of Equalization 
order and effectuate the valuation and as- 
sessment of coal reserves and mining equip- 
ment in the above mentioned counties on 
the same basis and at the same ratio of fair 
market value as other property is assessed. 

3. That the State Board of Equalization 
and the Division of Property Assessments 
under its jurisdiction provide assistance, 
manpower and guidance to county tax as- 
sessors and county boards of equalization to 
carry out mineral and mining equipment 
valuation as aforesaid and provide specific 
direction in manuals written for such local 
officials as to the methods and techniques of 
valuing such assets. 

4. That the State Board of Equalization 
cali upon the State Department of Geology 
and the Chief Mine Inspector to assist to 
the end that such value of such mineral 
interest be accurately assessed. 


Citizens from Tennessee's five largest coal- 
producing counties today filed a complaint 
with the State Board of Equalization charg- 
ing that local tax assessors and the State 
Board of Equalization now directed by Mr. 
Freeley Cook, have violated the requirements 
of state law, the Tennessee state Consti- 
tution, and the United States Constitution, 
by failing to tax the vast coal resources in 
these counties. As a result, the citizens 
charged in their complaint, their counties 
are losing several hundred thousand dollars 
yearly in property tax revenues, a signifi- 
cant loss of needed revenues for these rural 
Tennessee counties. Furthermore, the citi- 
zens said, the small, non-mineral owner has 
been forced to bear an unfair burden for 
local services like education and health care 
because the mineral holders are not paying 
their fair share of taxes on the coal wealth 
which they control. 

The complaint filed by these citizens today 
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represents one of the most significant recent 
citizen challenges to the large mining in- 
terests that have exploited the resources of 
the Appalachian region of the U.S. for years, 
leaving behind ruined lands and widespread 
poverty. It comes at a time when coal field 
owners in the Appalachian region are mak- 
ing extraordinary profits from mining ac- 
tivities, and when coal production including 
extensive strip mining, is at an all-time high. 

The complainants, all residents of the 
Appalachian areas of Anderson, Campbell, 
Claiborne, Morgan, and Scott counties in 
‘Tennessee, include two young miners recently 
fired for signing UMW union cards, several 
working men employed in Oak Ridge plants, 
a former county weight inspector who quit 
his job in protest against the failure to prose- 
cute overweight coal trucks, a local college 
student, a community worker, and several 
local women. The citizens call upon Tennes- 
see Governor Winfield Dunn as chairman of 
the State Board of Equalization to set a date 
before October 15 for a hearing on their com- 
plaint and to take appropriate action to make 
sure minerals are taxed as required by law. 

The five counties in which these citizens 
reside accounted for approximately 6 million 
tons of coal, or 77 percent of Tennessee’s 
total coal production, in 1970. Nevertheless, 
these counties are among the poorest in the 
Nation, with per capita incomes less than 
half the United States average. 

One important reason for the local pov- 
erty, the citizens pointed out, is that vir- 
tually all of the coal wealth is controlled by 
a few, large, outside corporations which reap 
handsome profits on royalties from coal op- 
erations, yet escape local taxation, in viola- 
tion of state law, because the coal has not 
been assessed as part of property value. Al- 
though these large companies own over 3344 
percent of the land area of these five coun- 
ties, they accounted for less than 4 percent of 
the property tax revenue in 1970. 

One example of how this works is provided 
by the American Association, a British-based 
corporation that owns more than 44,000 
acres of rich, coal-bearing property in the 
coal field of Claiborne County. Although the 
American Association earns an average of 
$4,500 a week (or $234,000 a year) in royal- 
ties from only one of the mines on its Clai- 
borne County land, its property is valued at 
only $20-25 per acre, the same value used 
for unused wood land in the county, and 
less than 14 the value used for farm land. 

The following is a list of the large land 
owners that control the coal fields in these 
five counties yet escape taxation: 

Coal Creek Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, along with its affiliates Poplar 
Creek Coal and Iron Company and Winters 
Gap Coal Company owns 64,199 acres in An- 
derson, Campbell, Morgan, and Scott Coun- 
ties. The company is controlled by 165 share- 
holders throughout the United States. 

Tennessee Land and Mining Company, a 
family trust, managed by E. L. Spetnagel of 
New Preston, Connecticut owns 50,940 acres 
in Anderson, Campbell, Morgan, and Scott 
Counties. 

Koppers Company, a multimillion dollar 
Pittsburg Corporation, controls 50,771 acres 
in Campbell and Scott Counties. Tennessee 
Valley Authority owns the mineral rights 
beneath. 

American Association, a British limited 
corporation owned by the London Foreign 
and Colonial Securities, Limited owns 50,661 
acres in Claiborne and Campbell Counties. 

Ford, Faust, and Cheely, a family trust of 
Knoxville, Tennessee owns 37,206 acres in 
Morgan and Scott Counties, 

Payne-Baker lands, managed by US. 
Senator Howard Baker, whose mother owns 
one-ninth interest. The rest is owned by the 
Paynes of Pennsylvania, relatives of Mrs. 
Baker. Together they own 27,206 acres in 
Morgan and Scott Counties. 

Stearns Coal and Lumber, owned by a fam- 
ily from Stearnes, Kentucky retains 26,390 
acres in Scott County. 
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Francis Brothers, the only locally owned 
land among the largest company holdings is 
owned by a family in LaFollette, Tennessee. 
They own 23,676 acres in Campbell County. 

Blue Diamond Coal Company which has 
been a coal owner and operator for many 
years throughout Appalachia is headquar- 
tered in Knoxville, and owns 20,131 acres in 
Campbell, Claiborne, and Scott County. 

Other major land of the area owners in- 
clude Consolidation Coal, a subsidiary of 
Continental Oil, and Hiwassee Land Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of London’s Bowater Paper 
Company. These landowners own over three- 
fourths of the mineral wealth of the five 
county area, and accounted for 80% of the 
land scheduled for strip mining since the 
spring of 1970. 

All of the companies enjoy ample returns 
on their coal properties in these counties, yet 
the coal in these lands is in no way being 
taxed. Tennessee does not have a severence 
tax, but state law does require taxing min- 
erals as part of property value. However, the 
complaint pointed out, local assessors and 
the State Equalization Board have failed to 
comply with the law and have systematically 
excluded minerals from property value for 
tax purposes. As a result, the complaint 
argues: 

Six million tons a year are being trucked 
or shipped by rail out of these counties 
which are getting nothing in return for giv- 
ing up their resources. The small landowner, 
farmer, homeowner, and businessman, who 
can least afford to pay, has to pay more be- 
cause the large landowner who controls most 
of the wealth in the counties is not paying. 

According to a conservative estimate, using 
present tax rates and established methods 
for coal valuation, the failure to assess the 
coal reserves in these five counties resulted 
in a revenue loss of approximately $350,000 
in 1970 alone. Since not less than 660 million 
tons of recoverable coal reserves remain in 
the land of these counties, this loss of rev- 
enue will continue in the future unless coal 
is included in the tax base as required by 
law. 

In addition, the citizens charged, several 
millions of dollars worth of mining equip- 
ment has been appraised only nominally, or 
not at all, depriving local governments of 
additional revenues in violation of the law. 

The complaint was based on extensive re- 
search conducted during the summer of 1971 
by three Vanderbilt University students with 
the assistance of a Vanderbilt professor. It 
was filed on behalf of the East Tennessee 
citizens by their attorney, Mr. Gilbert Mer- 
ritt, of the Nashville law firm of Gullett, 
Steele, Stanford, Robinson, and Merritt. 

More specifically, the complainants main- 
tain, the failure to appraise minerals is in 
violation of: 

Due process and equal protection clauses 
of the Federal Constitution. 

The Tennessee Constitution. [Article 2 
§ 28 and 29] which requires the taxation of 
all real property “according to its value.” 

And Tennessee statutes [Tennessee Codes 
§§ 67-605, 67-606(5) and 67-607] requiring 
county tax assessors and the State Board of 
Equalization to assess mineral interests. 

In 1967, the Tennessee General Assembly 
made provisions for a reappraisal of “all real 
property” in the state and vested responsi- 
bility for this assessment in the hands of 
the State Board of Equalization and its Divi- 
sion of Property Assessment. 

However, the citizens’ complaint and sup- 
porting research point out that despite the 
intent and letter of the law, the State Board 
of Equalization failed to carry out its re- 
sponsibilities in several ways: 

1. In contracts entered into with the coun- 
ties under the direction of the State Board, 
the appraisal companies were not instructed 
to appraise mineral value—in fact, the con- 
tracts specifically excluded such mineral 
value. 
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2. Although Tennessee law (Sections 67- 
607 of the Tennessee Code) instructs the 
Board of Equalization to make use of the 
professional advice of the Chief Mine In- 
spector and the State Geologist in assessing 
minerals, the Board has failed to avail itself 
of these services—in fact, Mr. Freeley Cook, 
Executive Secretary of the State Board is 
quoted as saying “You mean that law is still 
on the books?” 

3. Although the Board of Equalization is 
required by law (Section 67-242) to provide 
official assessment manuals to local tax as- 
sessors, the manuals have failed to give di- 
rections for valuation of mineral property— 
or, if directions have been given, they have 
not been observed by local tax assessors in 
the valuation of coal. 

4. As a result, the counties have lost an 
immense amount of much-needed revenue 
while primarily outside landholders gener- 
ously benefit. 

To correct this situation, the citizens called 
upon Governor Winfield Dunn and the State 
Board of Equalization to: 

1. Set a date before October 15, 1971 for 
a hearing on their complaint. 

2. Provide for the valuation and assessment 
of coal reserves and mining equipment so 
that the coal owners and mining companies 
will bear their fair share of the property tax 
burden in each county. 

3. Call upon the State Department of Ge- 
ology and the Chief Mine Inspector to assist 
to the end that the value of mineral interests 
may be accurately assessed, 

4. and, make provision for assistance to 
local assessors in valuing minerals in the fu- 
ture. 

As one of the complainants said, “My 
granddaddy paid the taxes that those com- 
panies should have paid, my daddy paid them, 
and now I'm paying. But, now we're going to 
start changing things.” 


APPENDIX I 

Contacts: For Information: 

John Gaventa, 615-322-4614 or 615-424- 
6832, 

Ellen Ormond, 615-322-7805. 

Professor Lester Salamon, 615-322-2461. 

A. Complainants: 

NAME AND OCCUPATION 
Anderson County 

Mr. Fred Jones, Briceville, Tennessee, Ma- 
chinist. 

Campbell County 

Mr. & Mrs. Doyle Burns, White Oak, Tenn., 
Supt., Machine Shop & Machine Operator. 

Miss Marie Cirillo, Clairfield, Tenn., Com- 
munity Development, 

Mrs. Vercie Norton, Duff, Tenn., Textile. 

Mr. Millard Ridenour, White Oak, Tenn., 
Miner, retired. 

Claiborne County 

Mr. James S. Hatmaker, Eagan, Tenn., 
Equipment Operator. 

Mr, Clarence Hackler, Clairfield, Tenn., 
Truck Driver. 

Morgan County 

Mr. J. W. Bradley, Petros, Tenn., Electri- 
cian. 

Mr. Ronnie H. Beck, Coalfield, Tenn., In- 
strument Mechanic. 

Mr. Bill E. Christopher, Petros, Tenn., In- 
strument Mechanic. 

Scott County 

Mr. Sherman Fetterman, Oneida, Tenn., 
College Student. 

Mr. Cedric Jurgens, Oneida, Tenn., Re- 
tired Marine Officer. 

B. Resource Personnel: The research and 
organization was done in the summer of 
1971 for the Vanderbilt Student Health 
Coalition by: 

John Gaventa, recent Vanderbilt graduate 
to be attending Balliol College, Oxford, be- 
ginning October 1 on a Rhodes scholarship. 
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Ellen Ormond, junior philosophy major; 
Vanderbilt University. 

Bob Thompson; recent Vanderbilt grad- 
uate beginning at University of Virginia Law 
School this fail. 

Professor Lester Salamon of the Vanderbilt 
Political Science Department advised on the 
research and writing. 

Heleny Cook, a Sarah Lawrence College 
student, will remain in the five-county re- 
gion doing follow-up work. Contact at 615- 
424-6832. 

C. Mr. Gilbert S, Merritt of the Nashville 
law firm of Gullett, Steele, Sanford, Robinson 
and Merritt is serving as lawyer for the 
complainants. He is a former United States 
District Attorney for Middle Tennessee. 

D. State Officials: 

1. Mr. Preely Cook, Executive Secretary, 
State Board of Equalization, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

2. Mr. William Snodgrass, Comptroller, 
State of Tennessee, Tennessee. 

E. Local Officials: 

1. Mr. Carl Irwin, Tax Assessor, Anderson 
County. 

2. Mr. J. P. Ayers, Tax Assessor, Campbell 
County. 

3. Mr. John Greer, Tax Assessor, Claiborne 
County. 

4. Mr. Dudley Freels, Tax Assessor, Morgan 
County. 

5. Mr. Frank Phillips, Tax Assessor, Scott 
County. 

F. “Company” Representatives: 

1. Coal Creek & Mfg. Co.: Warren 
Hayden, Bank of Knoxville Building, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

2. Tennessee Land & Mining Co.: E. L. 
Spetnagle, New Preston, Connecticut. 

3. Koppers Co., Inc.: Parker W. Finney; 
Manager of Real Estate Service; Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

4. American Association: 
Agent, Middlesboro, Ky. 

5. Ford, Faust & Chuly: Hugh Faust, Ham- 
ilton Bank Building, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

6. Payne and Baker: Senator Howard 
Baker, Huntsville, Tenn. 

7. Stearns Coal & Lumber 


Al E. Funk, 


Co.: Baker, 
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Worthington, Crossley and Stansberry, At- 
torneys, Knoxville, Tenn. 

8. Francis Brothers: J. P. Van Huss, La- 
follette, Tenn., agent. 

9. Blue Diamond Coal Co., Robert Watson, 
VP for Operations, 6305 Kingston Pike, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


APPENDIX II 
COUNTY DESCRIPTION 


The five counties are located north and 
northwest of Knoxville, Tennessee, in the 
mountains and foothills of Appalachia. In 
one sense, they are a “forgotten area” of Ap- 
palachia, having received far less national 
attention than their Kentucky, West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania counterparts. 

Only part of each county is within the 
mountainous coal region and even within the 
county these areas often receive less than 
their full share of services. 

The per capita incomes of four of the 
counties are among the 20 lowest in the state, 
well below Tennessee's average of $2038: 

Morgan County, 7th lowest, $982. 

Claiborne County, 10th lowest, $1,030. 

Scott County, 15th lowest, $1,091. 

Campbell County, 20th lowest, $1,355. 

Anderson County’s $2,479 per capita in- 
come is high only because of Oak Ridge and 
it seems safe to say that the northwestern 
mountainous part of the county is much 
more closely kin to the other counties than 
to Oak Ridge. 


APPENDIX II1.—SUMMARY OF “COMPANY” OWNERSHIP 
AND PERCENTAGE OF TAXES 


Company 

Company appraisal 
acreage Total 
as per- property 
centage appraisal 
of total 4 1970) 


30 $211, 097, 990 
43 65,226,670 
17 50,272, 000 
38 37,373,620 
4l 34,963, 950 


34 398,680,272 


Most of the company land is in the coalfield, and 80 percent 
of ‘the coalfield is owned by 9 companies. 


Total 
acreage 
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APPENDIX IV.—COAL RESERVES AND PRODUCTION 


Recoverable reserves of the 5-county area 


Measured 
(millions) 


Inferred Total 
Indicated (millions) (millions) 


128, 748 
288 


From “Coal Reserves of Tennessee, 1959," 
State Division of Geology; repeatedly this 
report maintained that “It should be em- 
phasized that the estimates in this report 
should be considered as the minimum known 
recoverable reserves in Tennessee in 1959.” 


Production of the five-county area, 1970* 


Tons 
1, 732, 557 


*Department of Labor reports. 
COAL RESERVES AND PRODUCTION 


An as yet unpublished report of the Ten- 
nessee Department of Geology entitled 
“Strippable Reserves of the Northern Plateau 
Area of Tennessee” gives this projection for 
coal production in the five-county area 
(based on GNP, U.S. population and indus- 
trial population) : 

By 1985 annual coal production is expected 
to reach 8.8 million tons with strip-mined 
coal contributing 2.9 million toms, By the 
year 2000 total annual production will have 
reached between 15.9 and 20.3 million tons 
and strip-mined coal between 5.3 and 68 
million tons, At these rates of production, 
the available supply of strip-mined coal 
should last 60 years. 


APPENDIX V.—COMPANY LANDHOLDERS BY COUNTY AND APPRAISED VALUES 


Company Acreage 


Anderson County: 2 
Coal Creek Mini 
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1970 
appraisal ? 


Value per 


atte Company 


Morgan County—Continued 
$1, 295, 280 Tennessee Land & Mining 
607, 670 Plateau Properties... 

Walis Properties... 
207, 770 Hiwasee Land Co. - 
42,620 Payne & Baker__.-...- 
2,153, 340 
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toart Gracie mrg & Manufacturing. 
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Canyon Enterprises. 
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Stearns Coal & Lumber.. 
Blue Diamond Coal Co. 
Tennessee Land & Mio 
G. C. Pemberton.. 
Rivermost Farms. 
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Harris Branch Coal Co... 
Blue Diamond Coal Co 
Hiwasee Land Co. 


Co. 


Rugby Land Co.__. 
pod Lumber Co. 


Coal Cree! ‘ioie & Manufacturing. 
Dopart Creek Mining & Manufacturing. 
Ford, Faust & Cheely_-- 


Winters Gap Coal Co.. 
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+ 6'283 minerals. 


¢The reappraisal program has not been completed, 
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A MOTHER’S OPINION OF THE COM- 
PREHENSIVE CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in reading 
the hearings on the Comprehensive Child 
Development Act, I am awed by the over- 
whelming volumes of favorable testimony 
and the almost total lack of any testi- 
mony in opposition. 

Typical of the many persons testifying 
for the child development programs were 
directors of day care facilities, directors 
of welfare councils, representatives of 
League of Women Voters’ groups, pro- 
fessors of psychology and education, and 
the president of the joint commission on 
the mental health of children. Also nota- 
ble among those testifying in favor of 
this type of legislation were the Gov- 
ernors of Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, and West Virginia. 

Apparently the presumption is that 
those not testifying against must be con- 
sidered for the legislation. Everything 
else is upside down these days. 

Unrepresented at the hearings were 
the millions of mothers and fathers who 
want to rear their children without in- 
terference by the Federal Government 
as well as representatives of taxpayers’ 
groups representing many citizens who 
will have to pay the billions of dollars in 
taxes to support the programs—unless 
deficit financing fiat money is resorted to 
in order to pay the costs. 

No measure of more widespread signifi- 
cance has passed this House during the 
92d Congress than S. 2007, as amended, 
and few, if any, have received less atten- 
tion from the mass news media. Never- 
theless, word about the comprehensive 
child development programs is beginning 
to reach American parents and they do 
not like what they are hearing. I am 
now receiving more mail—not only from 
my constituents but also from concerned 
parents in various parts of America. 

So that my colleagues may know the 
thinking of many concerned parents with 
regard to the comprehensive child devel- 
opment programs, I insert in the Recorp 
at this point a letter from a Lakeland, 
Fla., housewife, Mrs. James Correll, pres- 
ident of Polk County, Fia., PTA and the 
mother of 3 boys, ages 10, 12, and 14. 

LAKELAND, FLA. 
To: The Conference to consider Senate Bill 
2007 and House Bill 10351 

Honorable Senators and Representatives: I 
am in opposition to the passing of either of 
these bills. They are an insult to the intelli- 
gence and performance of parents, both of 
today's generation and the generations which 
precede us. It is an assumption that they 
are either unwilling or unable to provide the 
proper physical and mental needs of their 
children. I think this is baloney! In even 
the most trying days of depression parents 
provided for us, both our physical and emo- 
tional needs ... giving us love that no goy- 
ernmental agency can do. If the logic promul- 
gated by the experts relied upon for this 
legislation were true, all of those who were 


raised during the depression years and with- 
out the benefit of “governmental services” 


would be suffering high rates of retardation. 
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We could not with this type of handicap 
have evolved to the world power we are. 

These bills are not the type of legislation 
which will perpetuate the free society that 
we know today. These bills allow for the 
coliectivization of our children. You legis- 
lators took an oath as representatives of the 
people of the United States to uphold the 
Constitution and protect the rights of its 
people . . . how in good faith can you pass 
such legislation with a clear conscience? 

These bills cover too broad a base to be 
considered as one bill. Each of its many areas 
should be considered separately on its own 
merit. 

The extension of O.E.O. The first thing dis- 
cussed should be is the OEO deserving of re- 
newed funding. I think not. From its begin- 
ning it has been abused and misused. Mil- 
lions of Americans living on average and be- 
low average incomes have been cheated of 
their income tax monies to support what 
they were told were poverty groups, but in 
reality amounted to support of radicals, trou- 
blemakers, Black Panthers subversives and 
communists. The welfare complex does not 
need further funding, it needs immediate in- 
vestigation and abolishment. According to 
Representative Fisher in the September 30, 
1971 Congressional Record “The news re- 
ports of OEO scandals during the past 7 years 
would fill a book. Much of this was con- 
firmed by a GAO Study.” and “The fact is 
that in terms of long-term solution of prob- 
lems which are associated with poverty, this 
program has been a colossal flop.” To con- 
tinue to fund this is a folly that the Ameri- 
can people cannot afford. 

The child development program is not sim- 
ply a day care center. I'm sure that there are 
areas of legitimate need for this. But many 
factors emerge. First of all is the wisdom and 
ethics of a federal government program dur- 
ing the child’s most formulative years. The 
dangers inherent for evil here are endless. 
Second we find practically every need met 
one could think of—from physical, educa- 
tional, nutritional, emotional, and even pre- 
natal care. This may sound good, as I am 
sure motivations should be. But this is the 
most far reaching plan ever promulgated for 
the Sovietization of American youth. The 
raising of our ehildren is a God given 
right ... not to be interferred with by gov- 
ernmental agencies either with or without 
the proper motivations. For state controlled 
communes of our children is to open the door 
directly to the type of program of Nazi Ger- 
many and Russia today. This is to destroy 
America we know today. 

On page 42 of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare Report on S. 2007 “As Dr. 
Reginald Lourie, Director of the Joint Com- 
mission on the Mental Health of Children 
testified: 

“The United States has a higher percentage 
of retardation than almost any other country 
in the civilized part of the world—3 to 4 per- 
cent. * * * In every other country where 
there are programs for early child care, only 
about one-tenth of 1 percent of the popula- 
tion is retarded.” 

Iam afraid I would have to challenge those 
figures. First of all what would constitute 
mental retardation? And what other coun- 
tries are we referring to? Might one’s wishes 
and desires to be independent of the probing 
and manipulation of government be a factor 
in your mental outlook? I believe a nation 
so grossly disabled as 30 to 40 times the re- 
tardation rate as its competitors could not 
long retain its position as a world power 
.-.. and would indeed have had problems 
ever getting there. The assumption that if 
we do not turn our children over to govern- 
mental child care centers that they will be 
subject to 30 to 40 times the retardation rate 
has a very socialistic ring to it. 

In the area of Prime Sponsors I was amazed 
at the people that may qualify for Nongov- 
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ernmental Prime Sponsors. Section 513(f) 
states that Prime Sponsors may include 
Community Action agencies, single purpose 
Headstart agencies, community corporations, 
parent cooperatives, organizations of migrant 
workers, organizations of Indians, labor un- 
ions, employers or public or private nonprofit 
agencies or organizations. Visions of Cesar 
Chaves teaching our little kiddies the fine 
arts of his knowledge dance in my head. The 
area of research and development is another 
area that just plain stinks! It states that 
there is a need to focus more attention on 
the areas of moral development, of the use of 
aggression, the development of creativity, 
emotional development, socialization with 
particular reference to the recognition and 
respect for individual differences, appropri- 
ated identification with male and female 
roles and development of identity and self 
esteem. 

After you have taken all of these areas 
into account ... then I ask you what have 
you left out? Is there nothing left sacred to 
the people of this Nation? Must you mold the 
physical as well as the emotional side of our 
children? You even discuss teaching a mother 
how to talk, play and teach her child . .. 
fiddle! Mothers don’t need you now and never 
have to teach their children how to do these 
things. Don’t you believe the American 
Women are born with any sense of their own? 
The depression years of this nation were real 
poverty years .. . all of this talk today does 
not really impress me as valid. During those 
times children were reared and have offered 
contributions to their nation as no nation 
before them. Poverty does not really offer the 
stigma mentioned. Abraham Lincoln is a 
good example. Moreover the vast amounts 
you take from the low middle class in taxes 
produces even more poverty in these classes, 
You do not give anything to the American 
people unless you take it from them first ... 
and what percentage is returned? 

In discussing Regional Demonstration Cen- 
ters you will see the statements that a new 
kind of Change Agent must be developed and 
the use of feedback discussed. These words 
are very often used in connection with the 
use of Sensitivity Training (a method of 
thought reform.) How very convenient they 
happen to fall into the same research area 
where we will consider the development of 
the Identity and moral values of our children. 
Perhaps you should also be aware that values 
more often go down and not up during sen- 
sitivity training. I am opposed to using the 
children of our Nation for experimentation 
in research and development .. . to turning 
them over to any system of child advocacy. 
Page 46 of the report on S. 2007 states that 
“Preschool efforts should resemble free pub- 
lic education philosophy and tradition of this 
country so that they will be available to all 
Americans.” 

This does not indicate an intent to serve 
just the needy . . . it is an intent to expand 
these services. One need only remember that 
right today in this country we are being 
forced to send our children to public school, 
even though we may object to course con- 
tent, location of the school etc., if we can- 
not afford private school or pay the con- 
sequences for violating the law. On page 54 
the report asks “when should a child be re- 
moved from the natural home and placed 
in foster care and what kind of family is the 
best kind of family for that child?” The only 
way a child can or should be removed from 
the home is under the jurisdiction of the 
local authorities ... the Federal Govern- 
ment has no authority in this area. This is 
a clear-cut statement of intrusion beyond 
federal authority. 

The following are my objections to 10351: 
“Until such time as such programs are ex- 
panded to become available to all children, 
priority must be given to preschool children 
with greatest economic and social need.” 
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This again contains intent for expansion of 
program to cover all children. “No mother 
may be forced to work outside the home as 
a condition for using child development.” 
Why should we provide these services for a 
child where the mother is in the home to 
provide these services? “Pilot programs to 
test the effectiveness of new concepts, pro- 
grams and delivery systems.” This opens the 
door to experimentation on children... 
and what is desired to be delivered? "A pro- 
gram of daily activities designed to develop 
fully each child’s potential.” What daily 
activities are you discussing? The Child's 
daily activities are none of the federal gov- 
ernment’s business, Is there no end to the 
amount of intrusion into our privacy that 
you will contrive? “Other specifically de- 
signed health and social and education pro- 
grams including after school, summer, week- 
end, vacation and overnight programs.” This 
again is just not any of your business ... 
none! 

“Medical, psychological, educational, and 
other appropriate diagnosis and identifica- 
tion of visual, hearing, speech, nutritional 
and other physical, mental and emotional 
barriers to full participation in child devel- 
opment programs with appropriate treat- 
ment to overcome such barriers.” Participa- 
tion in the programs here is the key word. 

I could go on and on the description of 
a parent being one who has day to day care 
of the child with no mention of natural 
parent... although there is no difficulty in 
using the natural parent to discuss removing 
the child from its family, the crippling of 
already overcrowded courts with legal serv- 
ices offered ... the funding of such absolute 
failures as Vista, Headstart and OEO in 
general and the many, many more vast wel- 
fare programs which need proper individual 
consideration. I am heartsick with the loss 
of individual freedoms that our Senators and 
Representatives have given so little thought 
to ... to the closed press on this very im- 
portant matter... and I am ashamed of 
this process you have taken advantage of... 
I pray that God will give you the strength 
to take the steps that men and women of 
good intelligence and motivation and do 
everything in your power to delete this mon- 
strous bill from record ... 

And that you, Mr, President, will veto 
this bill immediately. 

Sincerely, 
SHIRLEY CORRELL. 


MRS. MILTON SEELEY, WONALAN- 
CET, N.H., DOG BREEDER 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 29, 1971 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, recently 
a New Hampshirite who is known 
throughout the world for her activities 
in the fields of dog breeding and dog- 
sled racing, Mrs. Milton Seeley, of 
Wonalancet, N.H., was honored at a tes- 
timonial dinner in Philadelphia, Pa. 

The tribute offered to Mrs. Seeley on 
that occasion is most interesting, fitting, 
and well deserved. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The many friends of Mrs. Milton ‘Short’ 
Seeley are honoring her for the more than 
40 years of service to her country and the 
world of sled dog racing and breeding. 
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Mrs. Seeley was one of the earliest breeders 
of Siberian Huskies and worked diligently 
to produce true-to-type Siberians. She suc- 
ceeded in getting the American Kennel Club 
to recognize and register the Alaskan Mala- 
mute. Dogsled teams for Admiral Byrd’s polar 
expeditions were trained at her Chinook 
Kennels, Wonalancet, New Hampshire. Also 
assembled there in 1942 were the army dogs 
to be trained for search and rescue. This 
operation was undoubtedly one of the great- 
est contributions to the war effort. 

“Short” Seeley organized the Alaskan Mal- 
amute Club, the Carrol County Kennel Club, 
and the Siberian Husky Club of America 
and the New England Sled Dog Club, Inc. in 
official capacities. She received awards from 
the Dog Writers Association and the Alaskan 
Malamute Club for her work in furthering 
Northern breeds. 

In addition to these activities, she de- 
voted time to taking an active part in local, 
State, and national political campaigns. 


DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
DAVID PACKARD ON THE STRA- 
TEGIC BALANCE 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, October 21, Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense David Packard met with the Avi- 
ation Space Writers Association at the 
National Press Club. 

I requested and received from the De- 
partment of Defense an unedited tran- 
script of the Secretary’s session with this 
group. Many matters were discussed but 
I was espécially interested in Mr. Pack- 
ard’s comments on the strategic nuclear 
balance with the Soviets, the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks—SALT—and 
strategic matters generally. 

Rather than reprint the entire tran- 
script, Mr. Speaker, I have extracted in 
sequence Mr, Packard’s remarks on the 
strategic matters I mentioned previously. 
I am also including, after these excerpts, 
news reports of this session and a report 
dealing with the new missile Secretary 
Packard mentioned at the press club 
breakfast. These materials follow: 
Deputy SECRETARY OF DEFENSE Davin 

PACKARD MEETS WITH AVIATION SPACE 

WRITERS ASSOCIATION 

Q. Are you going to be making any trips 
soon? 

A. Yes, I'm going to the Pacific to see a 
Safeguard shot and then to Australia. The 
Safeguard program is going very well; we've 
had 18 shots now and 14 of them have been 
successful, two partially successful and only 
two failures. So, the actual performance is 
coming along well, and they've been inter- 
cepting targets that have been sent from 
Vandenberg, and the last one was a low in- 


tercept with a Sprint, which is one of the 
toughest ones, So the whole testing system is 
coming along very well. 

Q. Are you going to watch it from Kwaja- 
lein? 

A. Yes, they are going to have a shot the 
same day I’m supposed to be there. 

Q. Have all the intercepts been a single 
warhead intercept? 

A. Basically single interception, 

Q. (unintel). 
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A. There's one test of targeting or track- 
ing more than one target, but I don’t believe 
they've intercepted more than one yet. In 
fact, they can't. 

Q. How long are you going to be gone on 
this trip and how long do you intend to stay 
in Australia? Are you going to make some 
tours at defense establishments or what? 

A, I'm going to spend four or five days there. 
I don't know exactly what the schedule is. In 
fact, I may change the schedule before I'm 
through. 

Q. And you will be there early November? 

A. Early November. I’ve been to Australia 
several times and I like the country and I'll 
try to get out to the center of the country 
and not just spend time in Canberra. 

Q. What’s going on up there in (unintel) 
or wherever it is out there in the center of 
the country? Aviation Week just put out a 
book called “Spy Satellites” and there's a 
chapter in there that deals with some of the 
capabilities being installed in this Australian 
(unintel). 

A. I haven't seen that book so I don’t know 
what's (unintel). 

Q. Can you respond to what's going on at 
Alice Springs or what kind of station is it? 

A. No, I couldn’t talk about that subject. 

Q. Does your visit have anything to do with 
our increase in our interest in the Indian 
Ocean? 

A. It does indirectly. I don’t have any spe- 
cific programs or projects in that regard but 
obviously it’s important for us to maintain 
a relationship with Australia in terms of its 
strategic position in the Indian Ocean, It’s 
a subject of general interest but I’ve heard no 
specific (unintel). 

Q. Without being specific could you be a 
little more specific? 

A. No, I really can’t because I will want to 
express the general view that we are anxious 
to maintain a close relationship with 
Australia and particularly with out Navy (un- 
intel) Indian Ocean. 

Q. I wonder if you would talk to them 
about combined patrols in the Indian Ocean 
or any specific kinds of things. 

A. I don’t plan to cover that subject. If 
they raise it we may have a general exchange 
of views but— 

Q. In other words, it’s not like Secretary 
Laird's visit to Japan where he talked about 
Japan having to increase their own defense. 

A. No, this meeting is more in terms of 
discussing some of the logistics problems, the 
Australians are very anxious to have us buy 
things that can be made in Australia, As you 
know, they have been helpful in providing 
us with trucks for Cambodia and have done 
some other things. They would like to find 
some areas, as would a lot of other friends, in 
which they can get a little of the defense 
business. Of course, we are in a position now 
where we don’t have enough to go around 
at home so I'm not going to be able to go 
very far on specific items. 

Q. Speaking of Safeguard, what's the status 
of the (unintel). 

A. We just have a new contract negotiated 
and ready to go on that (unintel). 

Q. Is that effectively lost of construction 
(inaudible). 

A. That was simply negotiation of the con- 
struction contract and the price came in con- 
siderably higher than we had anticipated, 
and it was largely because of the labor nego- 
tiation and they were able to work out a 
better negotiation of (unintel) prices. That 
will be announced shortly. I don’t even re- 
member the figures. 

Q. Can you tell us anything about the prog- 
ress of the Warner talks over in Moscow? 
How are they going, and are they optimistic? 
What about naval air harassment? 

A. The talks are in my view going along 
well. I’m encouraged by the attitude in the 
SALT talks, that’s a much more complicated 
subject than this. All of those discussions 
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went along with a very serious vein and an 
intent to get out the issues and this same 
attitude is prevailing in these talks that 
John Warner has been involved in, I can’t 
give you any details of the outcome but I 
can certainly say that I’ve been very encour- 
aged by the fact we've been able to have con- 
structive talks, and I think there will be a 
useful outcome of the meeting. 

Q. Why are you encouraged about the 
SALT talks? 

A. I'm encouraged about the SALT talks 
because I think the SALT talks are really 
just one part something that’s going on our 
overall relations with the Soviet Union 
which I think is encouraging. It really gets 
back to the fact that during the past two 
and three-quarter years since I've been here 
that we have seen, in my view, a great deal 
of progress in our relationship with the 
Soviet Union and of course with the Chinese 
and progress in a number of areas. I think 
the President's goal to move from an era of 
confrontation to an era of negotiations has 
really begun to be realized. We have a new 
agreement on the “hot line” which, while it’s 
not a substantial element, it could in fact be 
a critical element in terms of avoiding a nu- 
clear confrontation. 

Q. Are we going to buy a (unintel) re- 
ceiving station or (unintel) end of the “hot 
line?” 

A. I don't know. We haven’t gone into the 
details. 

Q. In reverse of that, are they going to 
have to buy one of our (unintel) stations 
over there to receive our signals? 

A. Well, it will probably be possible to 
use—it’s technically possible to use (unin- 
tel) satellite. I don’t know whether we are 
going to do that or not. We've not gotten 
into the negotiations on precisely how this 
will be implemented. That will be the job of 
the DoD but we have not yet talked about 
this (unintel) 

Q. I was unaware that (unintel) on our 
COMSAT or TELSAT systems were compati- 
ble. Are they? 

A. I don’t know much about it. 

Q. (unintel) buy or swap (unintel) at the 
moment? 

A. This isn’t any very great problem. The 
differences in frequencies in the type of 
modulation (unintel) both the sending and 
receiving end can handle, but I can’t give 
you any details on how that’s going to be 
worked out because we just haven't ad- 
dressed them. 

Q. You had left the thought incomplete 
a little bit ago on the encouragement you 
found in the improvements in relations be- 
tween us and the Russians and the Chinese. 
You talked about the “hot line” and then 
went on to other things. Could you complete 
the thought? 

A. I see this really in a larger sense. We 
are at the end of one of the very important 
eras in recent history and we're just now 
going through a very major change. The af- 
fairs of the world after WWII were dictated 
by the absolute dollars of the U.S. from the 
military standpoint and from an economic 
standpoint also. During this period, the last 
two or three decades now, this has changed 
and I think the things that we see here, while 
the last two or three years are certainly the 
result of the President’s leadership. I think 
they simply in a more significant way reflect 
the fact that we are going through a sig- 
nificant change. Things in the future are 
not going to be the way they have been in 
the past. 

So I think the environment for the kinds 
of negotiations that we’re having with the 
Soviet Union is here today; these are issued— 
the two-China issue up at the UN for ex- 
ample—is a matter that’s of long standing 
in terms of attitudes and feelings, but the 
fact that the U.S. is going to sponsor two 
Chinas in the UN is something that couldn’t 
have been done two years ago. No president 
at that time could have done it. Now, I do 
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see this as reflecting what I think to be great 
leadership by the President in international 
affairs, but I also see it in terms of the en- 
vironment and the changing attitude in the 
world. So I think the fact that we can have 
SALT negotiation, the fact that we can have 
discussions such as Secretary Warner is en- 
gaged in, we have a number of areas which 
has been, in my view, enough progress to 
point out that some things can be done in 
terms of calming this whole situation down. 

Now, there are (unintel) inside the Soviet 
Union just the way they are in the US. rm 
sure there are doves and hawks there and 
these pressures will go on on both sides of 
the negotiation table. I think one of the 
things this points out or one of the things 
it indicates is it’s going to take some time; 
we are talking about the SALT negotiations; 
sure we'd hoped they would go along sooner 
but I think we are facing such a significant 
change in the way we've been thinking of 
these matters that it's going to take time 
to get some of these things done, but I think 
they will move ahead. 

Q. On that same subject, how do you go 
about just the sheer fact that the Soviets, 
at what seems to be a very surprising time 
and not in keeping with the (unintel) an- 
nounced that kind of an arms agreement with 
the Egyptians. It Just seems to come like a 
big surprise to a lot of people and it was not 
in keeping with the SALT talks and the 
Warner talks and everything else. 

A. I think there's an explanation for that 
which is quite logical, and it has to do with 
the Arab nations announced anti-communist 
attitude—I don’t remember exactly what the 
details were—as evidence that they are not 
too happy about having the Soviets involved 
as heavily in their country as come along. I 
think this can be explained as a move by the 
Soviets to bolster their relationship with 
Egypt. I don’t think it has to be interpreted 
as any move that’s directed at anything else. 
They are just trying to reinforce their posi- 
tion and influence with the Egyptians; I 
think that’s all there is to it. 

Q. Are there any indications along this 
line that the Soviets may be taking over 
more of a leadership rather than an advisory 
role in Egypt or in the Middle East as far 
as military affairs are concerned? 

A. Of course, the thing that we're most 
worried about as far as that part of the 
world is concerned is that the Soviets would 
get involved in the actual fighting and then 
that could escalate. I don’t think the situa- 
tion has changed significantly in that regard; 
they've been advising the Egyptians on some 
of the SAMs and helping in the training and 
I would suspect they would continue that, 
but I’m sure they want the Egyptians to be 
involved if anybody is involved. I think it 
would be dangerous for them to be involved. 

Q. You are saying you don’t think they 
would be involved if it came (unintel) ? 

A. I don't think the Soviets want to be in- 
volved directly any more than we want them 
to be involved directly. 

Q. In our relations with the Soviet Union 
and the change in the situation, how do you 
reconcile what appears to many people in this 
country to be a major buildup in arms on 
their side during these negotiations? 

A. I really think that gets back to what I 
intimated earlier that there are doves and 
hawks so to speak in the Soviet Union and I 
think some of the people are essentially mov- 
ing ahead with programs that were underway. 
One of the things that we often overlook is 
that you don't go out and start tomorrow on 
& new program if you are going to replace 
some of your older missiles with some new 
ones; several years of work that goes ahead. 
We sometimes misinterpret these moves as 
being things that were done on a short-term 
basis and they're generally not a short-term 
basis. I think these things are primarily 
evidences that they're continuing with things 
they had planned, The Soviet submarine 
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buildup is a good example of that; you don’t 
decide you are going to build twice as many 
submarines and start working on them 
months from now; you've got to do the plan- 
ning. They have long lead time problems the 
same as we do. There's no question that they 
have a very substantial buildup underway in 
the strategic arms area and our position has 
to be that if we are not able to agree on a 
limitation to this buildup, we will have to 
do some things here in the U.S., but I don't 
see that we have reason to do anything to- 
day; we have a number of programs under- 
way. We don't want to overlook the fact that 
we are now equipping our Polaris fleet with 
Poseidons; we're improving our Minuteman 
capability; we've got the B-1 bomber that’s in 
development; we've got an ULMS program 
which we have just looked at and moved 
ahead on and which will provide us with the 
capability of strengthening our Polaris 
Poseidon fleet in a shorter time period if 
that's necessary and at the same time enable 
us to replace it or do whatever is necessary 
for the decade of the ’80s, so, that in a sense, 
we're not sitting still either. 

I think we have to be prepared in what we 
do for whatever the outcome in SALT is. I 
personally am very hopeful and I believe it’s 
important for us to come to some agreement 
here. We have to have an agreement which 
will be acceptable in terms of our security 
and the security of our allies, and at the 
same time if for some reason we are not able 
to reach an agreement we have to be in a 
position to go ahead in whatever way is ap- 
propriate. I really think this in terms of what 
I've said is the overall situation here that 
we are moving into a period in which we can 
at some point get this problem under control 
and I think we are approaching it in a realis- 
tic and objective way. I’ve been very close to 
this from the beginning and I take some 
Satisfaction in seeing that the situation is 
greatly improved today from the way in 
which we saw it in the Spring of 1969. 

Q. Are we really that close to losing our 
strategic superiority to the Russians? 

A. When you are talking about strategic 
superiority this is a complex question. We 
had strategic superiority at the beginning of 
the early ‘60s, in the sense that we had a sub- 
stantially larger number of weapons and of 
sufficiently larger number that an outcome 
of a nuclear exchange might have been rea- 
sonably livable; it wouldn’t have been yery 
good for the world, but it would have been 
livable. I think we're in a situation today that 
almost any conceivable nuclear exchange is 
going to be almost unlivable for both the 
Soviet Union and the U.S. So, when you talk 
about superiority in terms of nuclear war, the 
question of whether you have a few more or 
a few less is not really the issue. 

Both the U.S. and Soviet Union have ade- 
quate number of weapons that a nuclear war 
is unthinkable today, particularly in terms of 
what it was 10 or 15 years ago; it was un- 
thinkable then, but it’s just completely un- 
thinkable today. 

Now, that, of course, says that in a sense 
there probably isn’t any such thing as a nu- 
clear superiority in terms of any ability to 
use them. There are some things, however, 
that you'd have to keep in mind here. The 
first place, the fact that we both have a 
very-high-level nuclear capability and hope- 
fully both have enough sense to know that it 
isn’t any possible exchange that would be 
acceptable, this then puts the military situa- 
tion in terms that we have a great deal more 
need to look after our general-purpose force 
capability; that confrontations on that plane 
are much more likely to be the problem than 
a nuclear exchange. So, this situation does 
make a change in terms of what we have to 
think about in our military planning. 

There’s another aspect and that’s simply 
the psychological aspect in terms of our abil- 
ity and the Russians’ ability to influence 
negotiations vis-a-vis each other and a third 
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party. If the Russians can go around and brag 
that they have 50% more missiles than we 
have, their missiles are bigger, and they have 
50% more submarines than we have, al- 
though it is not necessarily a disaster in 
terms of the likelihood of a nuclear war, it 
can make them look physically stronger and 
more impressive that they can increase their 
influence in many ways. I think that their 
naval buildup is very much directed at that 
concept; I don’t think they see that they, 
certainly not in short term, are not going to 
build up a naval capability in terms of the 
likelihood of a confrontation with us in the 
real sense, but it certainly gives them the 
ability to show the flag around the world and 
result in influence they have in their nego- 
tiations, I think really we've got to keep in 
mind that may be the more important aspect 
of these things that’s going on. 

Q. On the SALT situation, a lot of people 
seem to think now that the only thing that’s 
going to come out of this is some sort of very 
limited agreement on the ABMs, the kind of 
thing that was suggested in the President’s 
statement earlier. I gather from what you say 
that you are hopeful of a more comprehen- 
sive agreement. 

A. I hope we can haye something somewhat 
more comprehensive than a limited agree- 
ment on ABMs as the first step in the agree- 
ment, but I see this SALT problem as one in 
which whatever agreement we have we can 
get out of it as a result of these first series of 
rounds is only the beginning. I think these 
discussions will have to continue, probably 
continue for a number of years, and I would 
see the distinct possibility if we can just stay 
with it that we can eventually get to the 
place we could agree on some reductions. I 
think that has to be the ultimate aim of 
these negotiations, but I think we have to 
have patience and recognize that we are deal- 
ing with a difficult subject and a changing 
environment. When people face a new situa- 
tion it takes them a little time to change 
their attitudes to accommodate those; I think 
that’s one of our problems. 

Q. I gather that your feeling on this is 
based not simply on wishing but on your re- 
ports from what's going on at Helsinki? 

A. This is based on first hand information 
about what is going on. Now what is wishful, 
that’s another question. 

Q. Did I understand you correctly when 
you were talking about ULMs and such that 
you were talking about looking at some 
methods that might speed up the availability 
of the system as a supplement to Polaris as 
well as the possibility of going the normal 
course and getting ULMs in the 1980s as a 
substitute for? 

A. Maybe I can just go through that pro- 

because we have addressed that re- 
cently and what we are doing is this: The 
objective of the ULMs program is twofold; 
one is to provide a larger operating area for 
our missile-carrying submarines. This relates 
to our concern about their possible surviv- 
ability there, the area over which they can 
operate is determined primarily by the range 
of their missiles; they have to stay within 
range of whatever targets they are involved 
in. So you can now increase the operating 
range and thereby improve the survivability 
simply by—well you have to have long-range 
missiles, it doesn’t make any difference what 
else you do. In addressing the situation, we've 
concluded that we should undertake and we 
are proposing to undertake development of a 
new missile, using the latest technology. 

Q. (inaudible) finds it necessary, we might 
also build more Polaris/Poseidon type holes 
that could take this new missile; that might 
be an option also. 

A. That’s an option. So we've looked at this 
whole program and I think it’s configurated 
in a very objective way to give us a capability 
to respond in whatever way is necessary. 

Q. When you talk about a new missile, does 
that mean something other than an improved 
Poseidon missile? 
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A. It would simply be a longer range Posel- 
don missile, it would be one embodiment of 
it. You might want an even longer range 
missile which you could haye if you had a 
bigger boat. You can add the stages; you can 
do various things that would increase your 
range in increments. 

Q. So you may be talking about two sepa- 
rate, new missiles? 

A. You may be talking about two separate 
new missiles and what we want to do is move 
on in the technology and the development 
and then be in a position to move in which- 
ever way is dictated by the development of 
events. 

Q. In this first missile will you be reducing 
the payload? 

A. Reducing the payload is one option; 
that’s one of the things that was considered 
in this so-called EXPO program. 

Q. Isn't that what this first missile is, with 
the name expunged from on the record? 

A. No, it’s close to it. Let me just say this. 
You can increase the range of the present 
missile by downloading it and that’s one op- 
tion. We still have that option in case we 
want it. That, in my view is not a very satis- 
factory option and we think we can with 
some improvement in our propulsion tech- 
nology, increase the range without having to 
download the payload. So the original EXPO 
program was in some way the more of a short 
range approach. It combines the development 
for what use to be called the one possible 
version of the EXPO with the ULMs program. 
I look at it as a single integrated program. 

Q. How vigorously then will you move 
ahead now with the ULMs program as such? 
(unintel). 

A. The program will have two phases at 
this time. We've got about $110 million in the 
"72 budget request so that dictates the level 
of effort and that will include work on the 
missile development and it will include some 
work on the nuclear reactor and the propul- 
sion designed for any larger submarine. 

Q. Will a new missile be completed? 

A. I can’t answer that question; I don't 
know what the plans are. We have a very 
good team and despite all of the criticism 
that Lockheed has, that part of the program 
has been a good one; it has been under good 
management, I wouldn’t rule out the pos- 
sibility, we'll just stay with the people in- 
volved. It will be great pressure to complete 
it. I can’t tell you whether it will come out; 
we'll have to assess it. 

Q. A number of people have rediscovered 
the Soviet bomber this year. Could you give 
us your personal assessment of whether this 
plane is in production and two, whether you 
expect the Soviets to produce any more than 
it takes to make it (unintel.) ? 

A. I don’t know that I can give you any 
very useful assessment on those specifics. 
This plane does give the Soviets the ability 
to expand their bomber force if they wish to 
do so. I don’t think we see evidence of a big 
program in that direction; I think it’s too 
early to know what the intent is, I don't 
think we have enough information to assess 
that. Whether they will want to supplement 
their nuclear forces with a bomber, I think 
gets back in part to this matter we were talk- 
ing about earlier. I don’t think there are any 
great needs for them to do so; they have a 
very good land-base missile force and they 
are building up as you know a very substan- 
tial submarine missile force. I think it’s just 
a question of prestige if you want to put it 
that way. They may want to have a bomber 
force, too, so they can look as though they're 
at least our equal in every aspect. It’s too 
early to assess that question. One of the 
troubles I'm sure you all recognize we have 
is we are worrying about certain things that 
happen but nobody yet figured out how to 
assess the intent, and as you look back over 
the years people thought the Soviets were 
going to build up to a land-base missile level 
about ours and level off; that was the gen- 
eral theory, but there was no way in the 
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world to know what they were going to do. 
It turned out that wasn’t what they did. So 
it’s very difficult for us to project these 
things out in the future. 

Q. Is there any evidence that the plane 
is gone beyond the development phase and 
is actually in production? 

A. I just can’t give you any very substan- 
tive answer to that point at this time. It 
looks as though they may be starting some 
production but I wouldn't assess this as any- 
thing that would be indicative of whether 
they are going to build up a big force or not. 
I think we'll get some better indications of 
this during the next few months, during the 
next year. I don’t see this as a requirement 
for us to make a major change at this time 
in our planning for our U.S. air defense. We 
may have to do that in the future; that’s 
about all you can say at this time. 

Q. On air defense, the AWACS is coming 
up for DCARC consideration and several more 
programs. Could you give us some idea of 
what you'll be looking at in the next couple 
months or so before the '73 budget? 

A. I can’t give you any very definitive pro- 
gram; I don’t know precisely what the sched- 
ule is. The AWACS will be coming up; I 
think we'll be looking at the radar situation 
on that AWACS. I don’t know the time sched- 
ule. Maybe it would be better rather than 
for me to try and guess these things to give 
you a little indication in advance. 

Q. Just a moment ago you said there was 
once a thought that the Russians would level 
off when they came even with us on missiles 
and this moves me to ask you if you aren’t 
caught with a misjudgment of the Soviet 
Union and your rather sanguine view to the 
prospects for peace. I'd like to ask this ques- 
tion: Have you decided now whether the 
Russians will be satisfied with parity and 
whether they have any concept for a nuclear 
balance as remotely similar to ours? 

A. Let me just make a comment about 
your first point first. While I am perhaps 
optimistic, hopeful in terms of what can be 
done, I want to emphasize that in terms of 
our defense planning, we are trying to do 
everything we can to be prepared for a less 
optimistic outcome if that should be the re- 
sults. I don’t want anyone to think that we 
are not planning to be protected in case the 
outcome is not as optimistic as I expressed 
it here. I think we have a responsibility to 
(unintel) the security of the country if we 
fall back off the present plane of negotia- 
tions. What was the other one? 

Q. I just wonder if you think that the 
Soviets look at the nuclear balance the way 
we do and have thought they did or whether 
parity is of no interest to them whatsoever? 

A. Two things I would like to say about 
that. I believe that these SALT talks have 
been useful in giving us a better understand- 
ing of how they look at the nuclear situa- 
tion and in giving them a better understand- 
ing of about how we look at it, and I think 
there are some people on both sides that look 
at it about the same way. Now, I get back 
again to the point I made earlier that I'm 
sure the people in the government of the 
Soviet Union are not thinking all in the 
same vein; I think you've got some divergence 
of opinion within each government; I think 
there is a very good chance that we are close 
enough together in the way we look at this 
situation that some viable agreement is pos- 
sible. If we don't have confidence and we're 
looking at this thing the same way, then it’s 
going to be very difficult to come out of it 
with any good. I think that the talks them- 
selves have been helpful in bringing a better 
understanding by both sides about how we're 
thinking and about how they are thinking. 

Q. But have they influenced either side 
very much in general plans? Are they going 
for a first strike capability as your chief sug- 
gested a couple years ago? 

A. Again, the only thing I can say is that 
we can’t tell what their intent is; we are 
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very much concerned about their capability 
and that’s why we have placed so much em- 
phasis on their buildup of these large mis- 
siles. I can say further that if they are going 
for a first strike capability I think we'll know 
it fairly soon and they’ll not be interested in 
containing the levels they are talking about. 

Q. They'll what? 

A. If they continue to buildup these large 
missiles, I think that will be additional evi- 
dence that will support the possibility; they 
may not want to level off; they may be con- 
cerned about building up a first strike cap- 
ability, but they don’t have that at the 
present time. I think we've said many times 
when we talk about this, we’re talking about 
what's going to happen several years from 
now, and we have to watch this matter very 
carefully. 

Q. How near are they to the point where 
you would say they. .. . 

A, I don’t think I'd want to try and make 
an assessment of that. 

Q. This assessment has been made 
throughout the hearings on the ABM making 
all due allowance for the reaction of the 
scientific community of both sides testimony 
there seem to be some agreement that about 
500 SS-9s would be a pretty lethal threat. 

A. Our concern was that the SS-9 build- 
up would continue at that range. There was 
some difference of opinion on whether 500 
or 600 would be enough or some other num- 
ber. There was some difference of opinion as 
to whether the MIRV program was in the 
direction of giving them an additional num- 
ber of warheads. I don’t think there’s been 
any change in the final aspect of the matter. 
We were talking in those terms about what 
could happen in the mid-70s, there were 
various dates projected on this and if they 
do continue their buildup I think the con- 
cerns we expressed at that time will be very 
real and very serious. On the other hand, 
if we can work out an agreement whereby 
the offensive buildup is restricted then we 
have I think, a livable situation. I don't 
think our concern has changed very much 
except that we now have some hope that this 
buildup can be limited through our negotia- 
tions, 

Q. Would this country conceivably accept 
an ABM only agreement? 

A. I think we've got to be careful about 
saying whether to accept an ABM agreement 
only or not. The President has said every- 
thing is negotiable and that means that 
under the right circumstances you might 
consider such a thing. I, myself, believe it is 
very important to keep these talks on the 
basic problem which has to be to contain 
the offensive buildup. Whether an interim 
ABM agreement would be acceptable depends 
upon whether we think it would be a useful 
step towards the more important, longer- 
term objective. 

Q. Would you help us make a journalistic 
guess as to whether there is indeed a new 
system or this is a simply wider-bore Scrag— 
these new tubes we seem to have discovered? 
Is this because they are relining the tube 
with some new kind of hardening process or 
is this indeed a whole new system that’s 
going into these new holes? 

A, I would not want to at this time try 
and make any definite analysis of that ques- 
tion; we're looking at it very carefully. We 
have some ideas of various things it might 
be, we haven't seen in my view the develop- 
ment go far enough to be able to come up 
with a precise answer to that question. 

There are a couple of other subjects that 
I thought might be of interest to you here 
today. In some ways they're related to the 
subject we're talking about. I've been giving 
a good deal of attention here the last month 
or so to this whole question of our com- 
mand/control capability. 

A good many of you will recall that during 
the Mediterranean incident a few years ago; 
the Pueblo incident; the EC-121 incident; 
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there were problems in getting the messages 
back and forth. I’ve been assessing this in 
part in relation to our program where we've 
had this Assistant to the Secretary for Tele- 
communications, but also on a broader basis 
on these terms that our nuclear capability is 
dependent not only on the number of mis- 
siles we have but on the viability of our 
command and control situation. We're mak- 
ing some changes which will in effect cen- 
tralize and improve the management of 
WWMCCS system (World Wide Military 
Command and Control System) but more 
important that portion of the world-wide 
military command and control system that 
is called NMCS (National Military Command 
System). Just as a matter of definitions, the 
WWMCCS is a term we use to describe all 
of the command and control systems of all 
of the Unified and Specified Commands in 
the Services and everybody else. In other 
words, anybody that has a command and 
control system that is necessary for the com- 
mand or the management of their forces. 

The directives that established this con- 
cept in the early 60s gave the Specified and 
Unified Commands the authority to buildup 
their own command and control systems in 
terms that were expressed about in terms of 
their prerogatives and in terms of the require- 
ments of their mission. So, each commander 
had the responsibility to buildup his com- 
mand in a way that he thought would be 
most responsive to his mission. For instance, 
SAC is a good example. SAC did an excellent 
job in building up a command and control 
system that was related to the command 
and control of the forces under his com- 
mand. Navy has done likewise in certain 
areas. The original directive said that it’s im- 
portant to have a National Command and 
Control System that supported what we call 
the national command authorities—The 
President and the Secretary of Defense. What 
is needed here is two things, warning and 
intelligence that is necessary for the Presi- 
dent to make a decision and second, a ca- 
pability to transmit that decision in what- 
ever way is decided to the military forces 
that are necessary. 

The general guidelines were, as I've said, 
that each one of these commands in the 
various areas were designed to meet the re- 
quirements of their mission and to interface 
in putting in a way that would provide the 
national command authority. One of the 
problems that occurred in these cases were 
communications didn’t work, that the mes- 
sages generally got mixed up in coming out 
to field, to the local command, and in some 
way didn't get into the central communica- 
tions system, which in fact works very well. 

What I'm doing is two things: One is to 
designate the Chairman as the one person 
responsible for the operation of the overall 
national military command system. In a sense 
that is what he has been and the Joint Chiefs 
have had a responsibility here but I lean 
very strongly in the direction that I think 
you've got to have one guy that’s responsible 
and certainly for an important element of our 
whole capability. The second thing we're 
doing is to designate the National Military 
Command System portion of WWMCCS, as 
the first priority. In other words, instead of 
the local commanders now having as their 
first priority to design their command sys- 
tem to meet the requirements of their mis- 
sion, they first have to have a design to meet 
the requirements of the national command 
system and second, to meet the requirements 
of their mission. 

Now this in itself won't necessarily change 
anything but it will focus the attention on 
the problem and then we're doing two other 
things which are again directed at stream- 
lining the management of the command and 
control system. We have, as you know, plans 
to have an assistant secretary for intel- 
ligence, that’s Al Hall’s appointment an- 
nounced yesterday by the White House sub- 
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ject to confirmation on the Hill. We have 
this office of Assistant to the Secretary for 
Telecommunications and we hope to upgrade 
that to a full assistant secretaryship. We're 
designating the Chairman and these two as- 
sistant secretaries and deputy secretary as a 
council responsible for the operation of na- 
tional military command system, so we have 
a smaller number of people in the decision 
making process and with the expertise that 
is critical to the satisfactory operation of 
this system, being telecommunications and 
warning and intelligence. So that those two 
are the experts that will be the advisors to 
the Secretary on this subject. I believe this 
will enable us to move ahead with some of 
the programs which are on the books, for 
example, this airborne command post that 
is now in being and is planned to be up- 
graded. This then will be managed with a 
focal point at the top rather than the focal 
point out in the commands, I'm very con- 
fident this will enable us to make some im- 
portant improvements in the operation of 
our world system. 

Q. You were talking about the Chairman 
of JCS? 

A. Chairman of the JCS. 

Q. He will have a strengthened role as the 
head of NMCC? 

A. He is the person through which the 
orders of the President and the Secretary 
are transmitted to the forces. That’s actually 
the way it’s working now but this part had 
to do with just clarifying the directives and 
instructions so there was no misunderstand- 
ing about who was responsible and that in 
my view was a first step to take if you want 
to improve the management of any particu- 
lar operation. 

Q. Does the directive now say the orders 
have to go through JCS? Are you saying just 
the Chairman rather than the whole JCS? 

A. The JCS has very specific responsibili- 
ties. They have the responsibility for plan- 
ning; they have the responsibility for pre- 
paring the orders for the use of the Secre- 
tary; their role will not be changed but we 
are identifying the chairman as the person 
who is responsible to see that the system is 
operating effectively on a world-wide basis. 

Q. This is somewhat like the Blue Ribbon 
recommendation? 

A. In some ways it is, the Blue Ribbon 
Committee proposed a Deputy Secretary and 
& Chief of Military Operations and quite a 
complex hierarchy and I've concluded that 
we do not need to make any substantive 
changes except these ones that I’m making— 
the Assistant Secretary for Intelligence and 
Assistant Secretary for Telecommunica- 
tions—who will have responsibility for com- 
munications, warning and intelligence of the 
command system. So, in a sense, this will do 
some of the things that Blue Ribbon Panel 
recommended, but in my view in a much 
more straightforward way that keeps every- 
body on board. 

Q. Who will 
Council? 

A. Assistant Secretary of Intelligence; the 
Assistant Secretary for Telecommunications, 
when we get him; Deputy Secretary and 
Chairman, JCS. 

Q. What will this be called? 

A. WWMCCS Council. 

Q. The WWMCCS Council will not only 
be responsible for making the improvements 
in the existing system but also in an opera- 
tional capacity for advising the Secretary? 

A. Let me give you a specific example. It 
specifies in this directive that the system be 
tested on a realistic basis, This council has 
the responsibility to review these tests and 
determine if the system is working properly. 
So in that sense they have a responsibility 
to double check and be sure that things are 
going. The Chairman will be responsible for 
the military operation procedures of com- 
mand, etc. The two assistant secretaries will 
be responsible for the technical aspects of 
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the system, so that is the division of respon- 
sibility within the council. 

Q. You mentioned the two assistant secre- 
taries. Where stands the proposal to create 
a second, Mr. Packard? 

A. That's before the Congress now. We have 
a bill which includes the creation of the Of- 
fice of the second deputy and an additional 
assistant secretaryship. Let me go back and 
talk about the Assistant Secretary for Intelli- 
gence. The announcement came out yes- 
terday from the White House that Al Hall was 
being appointed Assistant Secretary for Ad- 
ministration. What we are going to do is to 
transfer the administrative office from ad- 
ministration to intelligence, but I did not 
want to make that transfer until we got the 
fellow approved. So, the office is still officially 
Administration. As soon as Al is confirmed 
then we'll make the official transfer, which 
will involve taking some of the administra- 
tive functions, moving most of them over 
under the Comptroller. We'll provide the de- 
tails on this for you in due course. Then 
designating this office and establishing it 
with the chief responsibility to the Secretary 
for Intelligence. 

Q. Do you expect any serious opposition in 
the proposal for a second deputy? 

A. I don’t think so. Right now the most 
important move in my view is to get the As- 
sistant Secretary for Telecommunications es- 
tablished because as you can see I'm a little 
ahead of myself here because I have this 
national command management system set 
up requiring that. 

Q. Do you have anything else to tell us? 

A. I just want to touch on the status of 
the Assistant Secretary for Telecommuni- 
cations. You know we had a man named 
Louis DeRosa in an office that was designated 
as Assistant to the Secretary, that kind of 
an office can be created without legislation. 
I think it’s very important that we have 
that office elevated to a full assistant sec- 
retary. We'll be able to attract a better per- 
son and that person in the long-run will 
have more influence and doing the things 
that need to be done. The manner of influ- 
ence is determined primarily, in the final 
analysis, by whether he is backed by the 
Secretary or the Deputy. It doesn't make 
much difference what the office is as long 
as he has the backing of the Deputy. Any 
actions can be done in my name and it'll get 
done regardless of his position, but looking 
down the line at a longer term aspect he 
will be able to operate more independently 
and more effectively from a full assistant 
secretary office. So, I'm very anxious that we 
get that office approved. I don’t see any op- 
position to this; it’s just a matter of trying 
to get our friends on the Hill to fit that in 
with all the other problems they're address- 
ing these days. 

Q. Mr. Laird said several times that he will 
leave the Pentagon at the conclusion of the 
first term of the Administration. Are you 
willing to make the same statement or might 
we see you around for another four years? 

A. I think I can say almost categorically 
you will not see me for another four years. 
I’ve found this a very interesting assignment 
but I'm neither a politician or bureaucrat by 
temperament and that puts me at something 
of a disadvantage. 

Thank you very much, 


— 


| The New York Times, Oct. 22, 1971] 
PENTAGON MERGES Two MISSILE PLANS 
(By William Beecher) 

WASHINGTON.—Deputy Defense Secretary 
David Packard announced today a decision to 
combile two proposed missile development 
programs to make possible earlier deploy- 
ment of the missiles aboard nuclear sub- 
, marines currently available. 
et the same time, Mr. Packard expressed 
cptimism that talks with the Soviet Union 
would result in agreements to limit, and 
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eventually to reduce, the arsenals of strategic 
offensive and defensive weapons on both 
sides. 

He nonetheless insisted that the United 
States must take steps to hedge against either 
outright failure or less than complete suc- 
cess in the talks. 

Mr. Packard spoke at a breakfast arranged 
by the local chapter of the Aviation Space 
Writers Association. He said that the new 
long-range missile might be installed on ex- 
isting submarines to increase their patrol 
areas substantially and thus decrease their 
vulnerability. 

OTHER POSSIBLE USES 


The missiles could also be installed on 
additional submarines of current design if 
the Polaris fleet were expanded beyond 41, 
or they could serve as a component of a still 
longer range missile for an entirely new sub- 
marine, he said. 

Pentagon sources said that some weapons 
specialists had urged two separate develop- 
ment programs in the submarine field. One 
would have sought to increase the nearly 
3,000-mile range of the Poseidon missile with 
better propellants. The other would have 
developed the so-called underwater long- 
range missile system (ULMS), made up of 
very large new submarine-carrying missiles 
with a range of about 6,000 miles. 

The decision announced by Mr. Packard 
today will combine the two efforts. The Navy, 
sources say, has been instructed to develop 
a new missile of about 4,500 to 5,000 miles 
that could be fitted into present Polaris-type 
submarines. 

It has also been told to try to design the 
missile so that, with an additional stage, it 
could have a range of about 6,000 miles and 
be employed on the ULMS submarine. 

By combining the two efforts, it will be 
possible to complete development of the 
compromise missile program earlier than 
would have been possible under either of the 
plans previously proposed. 

There is $110-million in the present de- 
fense budget for the new missile submarine 
effort Mr. Packard said. 

ASSIST FOR POLARIS 

Pentagon officials said that if an agree- 
ment should be reached that forbids con- 
struction of new missile submarines but per- 
mits the installation of modernized missiles 
on the existing fleet the new effort should 
allow the Polaris fleet to perform its mission 
even if the Soviet Union increases the size 
and capability of its antisubmarine warfare 
forces. 

This is based on the theory that the longer 
the missile range is, the larger is the area of 
the oceans in which the submarine can hide. 

If the two nations should fail to agree on 
a limited missile submarine force, the sources 
continued, the United States would be in a 
position to expand its Polaris fleet, with in- 
creased capability. 

And if, In 1980 or beyond, the United 
States should want to replace its older Po- 
laris vessels, the ULMS submarine should 
then be available. 

While the tenor of Mr. Packard’s remarks 
was to accentuate the positive—the move 
toward a whole range of negotiations on 
weapons limitations, troop reductions in 
Europe, improvement in hot line techniques, 
and discussions to reduce mutual harass- 
ments at sea—he also discussed two areas of 
concern over the Soviet strategic and con- 
ventional force build-up. 

The decrease in the likelihood of a nuclear 
war, because of the vast number of missiles 
on both sides, makes confrontations between 
the two countries with non-nuclear forces 
“more likely,” he said. He urged greater 
American attention to bolstering its general 
purpose forces. 

CONCERN OVER RUSSIANS 


He also worried lest the Soviets try to take 
political advantage of comparatively larger 
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strategic forces. If the Russians obtain 50 
per cent more land-based and sea-based mis- 
siles, he said, they might expect the psycho- 
logical impact of this fact to give them the 
edge both in confrontations with the United 
States and with smaller powers. 


[From the Evening Star, Oct. 21, 1971] 


PACKARD HOPEFUL OF CHANCE FOR SOVIET- 
UNITED STATED ARMS ACCORD 
(By Orr Kelly) 

Deputy Defense Secretary David Packard 
said today he is hopeful that an acceptable 
agreement between the United States and 
the Soviet Union will emerge from the stra- 
tegic arms limitation talks between the two 
countries. 

His optimistic statement to reporters at a 
breakfast meeting was in contrast to a grow- 
ing sense of alarm in some quarters over the 
continuing Soviet nuclear arms buildup 
and an air of pessimism about the outcome 
of the talks. 

Packard said he hoped the current round 
of the negotiations, which began two years 
ago, would result in an agreement covering 
more than a simple limitation on the de- 
ployment of antiballistic missile systems. 
But an ABM-only agreement could be useful, 
he said, if it contributed to movement to- 
ward a more comprehensive agreement limit- 
ing offensive weapons. 

“I see these first talks as only the begin- 
ning,” he said. “I see the talks continuing 
for a number of years and I see that we 
can, if we stick with it, reach agreement on 
some reduction in nuclear arms.” 

Packard was asked whether his optimism 
was based on his own personal hopes or on 
his knowledge of Soviet attitudes expressed 
in the talks now under way in Helsinki. 

“This is based on a good deal of first- 
hand information on what is going on,” he 
replied. 

Packard seemed much less alarmed than 
some other officials about the Soviets’ surface 
and submarine ship construction program 
and their continued deployment of large bal- 
listic missiles. 

“Several years’ advance work goes into this 
kind of thing,” he said. “We tend to inter- 
pret these developments as something done 
on a short-term basis. I think what we have 
seen indicates they are going ahead with 
things they have already planned. 


POINTS TO SUBMARINES 


“Their submarine construction is a good 
example. You don't decide to double the 
number of submarines overnight,” he added. 

The United States may, if the talks do not 
reach an acceptable agreement, have to re- 
act to the Soviet arms buildup, Packard said. 

“But I don’t think we have to do anything 
today,” he said. 

In a sense, he added, the United States is 
not sitting still either. He cited the deploy- 
ment of multiple warhead missiles, the de- 
velopment of a new bomber and plans for a 
new type of ballistic missile submarine. 

Packard said he has decided on a phased 
development of both a new undersea- 
launched missile and, possibly, later develop- 
ment of the new submarine, known as ULMS, 
for Undersea Long Range Missile System. 


PRIORITY CITED 


Priority will be given, he said, to develop a 
new missile that can be carried by the exist- 
ing Poseidon submarines. The new missile 
would have longer range, thus giving the 
submarines a larger operating area and mak- 
ing them more difficult to find. 

If necessary, he said, additional subma- 
rines could be built using the basic Poseidon 
design, and carrying the new missile. 

Development also will continue, he said, 
on the new ULMS design, possibly with a 
separate new missile, if needed to replace the 
present fleet in the 1980's. 
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[From the Washington Post, Oct. 22, 1971] 
PACKARD Is OPTIMISTIC ABOUT SALT CHANCES 
(By Michael Getler) 


Deputy Secretary of Defense David Pack- 
ard—in one of the most optimistic appraisals 
of U.S.-Soviet relations to come out of the 
Pentagon in some time—said yesterday that 
he was encouraged about the prospects for 
an initial agreement on limiting the arms 
race and even about eventually reducing the 
nuclear arsenals of both countries. 

As a defense planner, Packard said, he 
still has considerable concern over the con- 
tinuing Soviet weapons buildup and over 
Russian intentions, which remain unclear. 

Nevertheless, the thrust of his remarks at 
a wide-ranging breakfast meeting with news- 
men yesterday was clearly optimistic. His 
assessment of the buildup of Soviet ICBMs, 
submarines, surface ships and possibly a new 
bomber was considerably less alarming than 
that given by many officials both in and 
out of the Pentagon in recent months. 

The Pentagon’s No. 2 man also took a 
calm view of the Middle East situation and, 
when asked if the Nixon administration's 
“era of negotiations” extended to Castro’s 
Cuba, said that this, too, “would be a logi- 
cal move at some point.” 

On U.S.-Soviet relations and the arms race, 
Packard said this country has “come to the 
end of a very important era,” and that 
it now appears “that some things can be 
calmed down.” 

But he cautioned that nuclear arms con- 
trol is a complicated matter, and in the 
changing international political climate, it 
will take time and patience to accomplish. 
“When people face a new situation,” he said, 
“it takes a little time to change their atti- 
tude in accommodating to it.” 

Packard said construction of new Soviet 
ICBM silos and submarine building facilities 
now going on had obviously been planned 
some time ago. He warned against “mis- 
interpreting” this, implying that the con- 
struction did not necessarily reflect a recent 
decision by the Soviets to seek nuclear su- 
periority over the United States. 

The recent Soviet navy buildup, he said, 
“certainly gives them a capability to show 
the flag and that may be the more impor- 
tant aspect of what's going on, rather than 
for a military confrontation in the real 
sense.” 

As for development and testing of a new 
Soviet bomber, which has been widely known 
about in Western circles for two years, 
Packard said, “I don’t think we see evidence 
now of a big program.” If the Soviets decide 
to build a new bomber, he added “it is just 
a question of prestige. They may want a 
bomber force so they can look like our 
equals in all respects.” 

Packard also was optimistic about prog- 
ress at the talks now going on in Moscow 
between U.S. and Soviet officials over a pos- 
sible agreement to avoid harassment of each 
other’s naval forces at sea. 

And, asked if the recent Soviet pledge to 
supply still more arms to Egypt did not mar 
the picture of improved Soviet-U.S. rela- 
tions, Packard said he thought “there is an 
explanation which is quite logical.” It re- 
lates, he said, to “the announced Arab un- 
happiness over heavy Soviet involvement” 
in their affairs. Packard said he viewed the 
arms pledge as “a move by the Soviet gov- 
ernment to bolster its relationship and in- 
fluence with t.” 

The Defense official also appeared inter- 
ested in waiting to see how much and what 
kind of new Soviet arms come into the Mid- 
dle East. “Some significant increase in arms 
at some time might hurt,” he said, “but now 
the object is to keep talking and keep the 
fighting from breaking out.” 

He was cautiously optimistic on both 
counts. 

Packard also praised President Nixon's ef- 
forts in dealing with the Soviets. 
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“I feel there will be a useful outcome” of 
the strategic arms limitation talks which re- 
open in Vienna next month, he said. “I’m 
encouraged about SALT because I think it’s 
really just one part of something that's go- 
ing on with our overall relationship with the 
Soviet Union that’s really encouraging. 

“There are holes (for ICBMs) and hulls 
(for submarines) and hawks and doves inside 
the Soviet Union just as there are here, and 
these pressures will go on. But we are facing 
such a significant change in the way we've 
been thinking about these matters. It will 
take some time, but things will move ahead.” 

Packard made it clear that he hoped that 
an initial agreement at SALT would cover 
offensive weapons as well as a limit on rival 
antiballistic missile defense networks. How- 
ever, he pointed out that the President said 
“everything is negotiable and that means 
under the right circumstances the United 
States might consider an ABM-only agree- 
ment “if we considered it a useful interim 
step toward a longer-term deal.” 

Packard said the hoped-for initial agree- 
ment was only the first step in talks that 
could go on for years. “If we stay with it, I 
see the distinct possibility that we can get 
some reductions, and that has to be the ulti- 
mate goal.” 

Packard said, “We now have some hope 
that this (offensive) buildup can be limited 
by negotiations.” In any event, he said, the 
United States would soon find out whether 
the Russians will agree to limits on the big 
SS-9 ICBM which is a potential threat to 
U.S. Minuteman missiles in a surprise attack. 

If there is no limit on the offensive 
buildup, Packard warned that “we will have 
to do something here. But I don’t see that we 
have to do anything today. In a sense,” he 
said, “we are not sitting still either.” 

Packard pointed out that the United 
States is converting its missilesubs to the 
more advanced Poseidon missile; strengthen- 
ing the silos of Minuteman ICBM; develop- 
ing, if not producing, a new bomber, and 
developing a still better and longer-range 
submarine-based missile to go in current 
U.S. subs or eventually to go in an entirely 
new type of undersea vessel. 

Packard said nuclear war today “is com- 
pletely unthinkable. The question of a few 
more or a few less weapons is not really the 
issue. Both of us have enough.” 

But, he said, the nuclear stalemate has 
made conventional forces more important 
since that type of fighting was still a possi- 
bility. 

And, stressing a theme that several offi- 
cials have warned about recently, Packard 
said that the nuclear balance is important 
for “psychological” reasons. 

“If the Russians can go around bragging 
that they’ve got 50 per cent more missiles 
and subs and bigger ICBMS then, although 
it may not mean much militarily, it may 
be influential in a number of other ways.” 
Packard said he viewed the Russian naval 
buildup as “very much directed at that 
concept.” 

The Defense official also announced that 
he will visit Australia and New Zealand in 
mid-November and also witness a test of 
the U.S. Safeguard ABM from Kwajalein 
Island in the Pacific. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Oct. 21, 1971] 
NEW—AND CHEAPER—U.S. MISSILE 
(By George W. Ashworth) 

WasHINGTON.—The United States Navy has 
made a dramatic shift in its approach to 
strategic missiles. 

The Navy leadership, with the approval of 
the defense hierarchy, now is moving to 
develop a new missile that could eventual- 
ly supplant the multiwarhead Poseidon mis- 
sile currently being installed in 31 of the 
nation’s 41 missile-bearing submarines, 
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The new missile, known for a brief period 
as Expo, for extended-range Poseidon, is to 
be designed with an eye to eventual use 
in a new submarine that may be built in 
the late 1970's or '80’s. 

The effect of this new shift is to give the 
U.S. a cheaper alternative to a rush to- 
ward development of a completely new mis- 
sile and new submarine together. 

Thus, if the strategic moves made over the 
next several years by the Soviets allow, or 
if the SALT negotiations on the limitation 
of strategic arms dictate, the U.S. miay be 
able to avoid the tremendous expense en- 
tailed in the development of an entirely new 
fleet of submarines. 

On the other hand, Pentagon sources say, 
the current decision will keep the U.S. in 
position to go ahead with the new submarines 
if warranted. 

The present fleet of Polaris/Poseidon sub- 
marines is generally considered the most 
survivable of U.S. strategic weapons. This 
means that, in a nuclear exchange, the sub- 
marines are thought to be the weapons sys- 
tem that will come through with the least 
damage and the greatest certain capability 
to mount a U.S. second strike in retaliation. 
As a result, the submarines are often though 
of as the keystone of U.S. deterrence. 

It may develop, as Soveit strategic capa- 
bilities incerase, that still greater reliance 
will be placed for deterrence upon the sub- 
marine portion of the strategic triumvirate 
of land-based missiles, sea-based missiles, 
and bombers. 

Aware of these possibilities, defense plan- 
ners have placed heavy emphasis upon steps 
to make sure that the submarine fleet re- 
mains secure. 

So far, Soviet antisubmarine warfare ca- 
pabilities seem to be such that there is no 
immediate threat to the Polaris/Poseildon 
fleet. But a new submarine system to replace 
the present fleet has been thought of as a 
potential hedge in the event the Soviets do 
smashingly well in coming to grips with the 
tremendous problem of submarine detection. 

As of this point, defense officials believe 
that, in an all-out effort, the Soviets prob- 
ably could not find and destroy more than 
one or two of the missile submarines on 
station. 

But that could change, given the techno- 
logical progress being made by the two super- 
powers. In such an event, U.S. strategists 
believe, the submarine fleet would have to be 
improved. 

The new missile is designed to give that 
improvement to a certain degree. The new 
missile in the present submarines would not 
be nearly as good as a new missile and sub- 
marine together. This is largely because the 
submarine fleet, which was built as a crash 
program in the early and mid-1960's, will face 
block obsolescence in the 1980's. And a newer 
system may well be needed to keep ahead of 
improved Soviet detection and destruction 
capabilities. 

MULTIBILLION COST 


But the new submarine system, known as 
ULMS, would cost a great deal of money, 
Current estimates put fleet costs of over a 
10-year period at as much as $15 or $25 
billion, depending upon characteristics and 
numbers built. 

That is a lot of money by anybody's terms, 
and the present defense hierarchy would 
rather not spend such a vast sum if it can 
be avoided. 

That concern over money may be the 
main reason for the shift to a new missile 
as a possible solution rather than a new 
missile and submarine as envisioned but a 
few months ago. 

Already money is being shifted around so 
that more can be spent on the missile. A 
portion is being set aside for a new reactoy. , 


research and development, and what is lem, “ge. 


over will be spent in research on the sub- 
marine, 
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DELAYED DECISION 

In all, the Navy has planned to spend $111 
million on the whole ULMS program this 
fiscal year. The Navy now is working with 
defense scientists and analysts to set fund- 
ing charges in line with the new change in 
emphasis. 

With the SALT issue still up in the air 
and no one certain how it will all work out, 
the Navy will move along fairly rapidly with 
research and development on the missile, 
while continuing work on the reactor and 
submarine, 

Given the present state of Soviet develop- 
ment, officials believe it may be possible to 
wait another year or more before making 
a definite decision to go ahead with the mis- 
sile alone or in conjunction with the new 
submarines. This will allow resolution of 
SALT talks and will allow more time in 
order for it to be seen just how capable the 
Soviets will be in terms of ability against 
missile submarines. 

If the Soviets are seen to be good, but not 
alarmingly so, it will be possible to go ahead 
with the missile at 2 much lower cost than 
a missile and submarine combination. The 
bill would be in the hundreds of millions, 
rather than tens of billions. 


INTERIM MEASURE 


If the concerns deepen, the submarine 
could be built. If it were a crash program, 
a fleet could be constructed in as little as 
five years or so, but at greater cost than 
a more leisurely program. 

And the same missile now being envisioned 
for use later could be used as an interim 
measure in the new submarires. A sleeve 
would be used in the tubes of the new sub- 
marine to hold the missile. Without the 
sleeve, the new submarine would be capable 
of carrying still larger and more capable 
missiles without heavy conversion costs. 

Technological improvements will give the 
new missile a range about halfway between 
the Poseidon’s 3,000 or less nautical miles 
and the ultimate ULMS missile’s 5,000 or 
more. 

With just the new missile, or the new 
missile ina sleeve in ULMS submarines, 
range would be substantially improved. This 
would compound detection problems and add 
to time on station. 

With a larger, still more capable missile 
in ULMS, range would be broadened to a 
point at which the Soviet Union could be 
targeted from anywhere and submarines 
could be on station immediately upon de- 
parting the U.S. This improvement and a 
new degree of quietness that would be built 
in the new submarine could dramatically in- 
crease the U.S. military deterrent to poten- 
tial foes. 


RED CHINA AND THE DRUG 
TRAFFIC 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 13, on page 36153 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, there appeared an exten- 
sive article from Human Events on the 
involvement of Red China in the ex- 
portation of drugs to other countries. As 
I noted at that time, the various Federal 
agencies who would be in possession of 
information on this subject claim that 
there is now no evidence that Red China 
is currently engaged in such traffic. On 
August 4, Congressman ScHMITZ inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp statements 
by the former Commissioner of Bureau 
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of Narcotics, Harry P. Anslinger, which 
charged that Red China was extensively 
engaged in the dope business. At one 
point he stated: That this trade was a 
formidable and far-reaching plot to gain 
foreign exchange and at the same time to 
demoralize the people of the free world. 

If Red China, as is generally conceded, 
dealt in drugs in the 1950’s, the logical 
question arises as to when this policy 
stopped and when did the U.S. Govern- 
ment last have evidence that Red drug 
trade was still in progress. 

As to the use of drugs as a weapon of 
demoralization, the Londary Daily Tele- 
graph of October 24, 1971, carried an ex- 
cerpt from a forthcoming book by an 
Egyptian newspaper publisher and close 
friend of the late Egyptian President 
Nasser. The excerpt from the book is 
headlined in the Telegraph thus: “How 
Chou Fights America With Drugs.” 

It describes a meeting that Chou En- 
lai had with President Nasser in 1965: 

One of the remarkable things Chou said 
that night when talking about the demorali- 
zation of the American soldier was that 
“some of them are trying opium, and we are 
helping them. We are planting the best kinds 
of opium especially for the American soldiers 
in Vietnam.” 


Another interesting article on this is- 
sue of the Chinese Reds and the drug 
trade appeared in the Scott report, the 
nationally syndicated column by Paul 
Scott on September 2. In his account Mr. 
Scott cites a North Vietnamese defector 
as stating that North Vietnam is raising 
massive quantities of raw opium for ex- 
port to mainland China and the Soviet 
Union wrere it is processed for distribu- 
tion throughout the world. 

The above-mentioned sources throw 
an interesting light on this issue when 
contrasted with the lack of evidence po- 
sition that one receives from Federal 
sources. I insert these two items in the 
Recorp at this point: 

THe Scorr REPORT 

WasHINGTON.—Two: recent developments 
in widely separated areas of the world should 
cause the Nixon Administration to review 
its estimates on the sources of illegal heroin 
now flooding the free world. 

The first is the eye-witness account of 
opium production in North Vietnam and 
China furnished to American and South 
Vietnamese intelligence officials in Saigon by 
& high-ranking Hanoi defector. 

The second is a sworn statement furnished 
federal authorities in Virginia by a “king 
pin” in the hard narcotics traffic on the East 
Coast who identified Cuba as his main source 
of heroin. 

The reports from these “insider sources” 
raise serious questions about the accuracy 
of recent information on illegal heroin 
the Administration has supplied to Con- 
gressional Committees studying the growing 
drug problem in the U.S. and among Ameri- 
can servicemen in South Vietnam. 

Prepared by the Justice Department in 
cooperation with the government's intelli- 
gence agencies, these Official estimates all 
stress that there is no evidence that Com- 
munist China or Cuba are major sources 
of heroin now endangering the free world. 

These preconceived estimates on which 
the Nixon Administration’s world-wide drug 
control effort is now being based, singles out 
Turkey, Laos, Thailand, and Burma as the 
main sources of illegal heroin. 

The new evidence seriously questions this 
finding. Most of the heroin now being seized 
in South Vietnam and the U.S. is so pure 
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that the U.S. narcotics experts say privately 
that it could only be produced in the most 
modern plants and by highly trained per- 
sonnel. 

These experts claim it is highly unlikely 
that the pure heroin could have been pro- 
duced in the mountains and jungles of Laos 
and Thailand or even the hidden labora- 
tories in France as Administration esti- 
mates would indicate. 

Only in a country like Communist China, 
where there are large opium refineries under 
government control, could the massive 
amount of pure heroin now flooding the free 
world be produced without detection. 


EYE-WITNESS REPORT 


The information from Nguyen Ngoc Mal, 
the North Vietnamese defector, tends to sup- 
port this belief. 

A ranking communist party propagandist 
and journalist for the Hanoi newspaper, 
Tien Phong, Mai revealed that North Viet- 
nam is producing massive quantities of raw 
opium for export to mainland China and the 
Soviet Union where it is processed for dis- 
tribution throughout the world. 

Mai reported that poppy fields were so 
large in North Vietnam that it took one 
tractor an entire day to make a round trip 
from one end of a field to the other. He told 
interrogators that the raw opium is trans- 
ported to Hanoi, then flown to China to be 
processed into heroin and sold in Hong Kong 
and Japan. 

The raw opium is also shipped to Hal- 
phong and loaded on Soviet ships and trans- 
ported to Russia for further processing, Mai 
said, Although Hanoi publicly denies that 
it is growing poppies or producing opium, 
records of the United Nations indicate 
otherwise. 

In 1962, Russia reported to the World 
Opium Council in Geneva that it had im- 
ported 29,000 pounds of North Vietnamese 
opium for medicinal purposes. That is the 
same year that Mai watched more than 100 
times that amount of oplum being loaded 
aboard Soviet ships for transport to Russia. 

The link between Communist China and 
North Vietnam confirms information gath- 
ered by the Chinese Nationalists’ govern- 
ment on Formosa that Peking is operating 
a number of heroin refineries in Southern 
China near the North Vietnamese border. 

In the coming United Nations debate on 
Peking’s admission bid, the government of 
Chiang Kai-shek will present evidence show- 
ing that Communist China now operates 
more than thirty heroin refineries on the 
mainland, including a large one located at 
Kunming near the North Vietnamese border. 

Peking will be described by the Chiang 
government as “the biggest dope producer 
and pusher in the world". Under the Mao 
regime, it will be pointed out, more than 
ten thousand tons of opium poppies are 
being produced yearly with a value of 
$800,000,000. 

THE CUBAN STORY 

The other recent development that raises 
serious questions about the accuracy of Ad- 
ministration estimates of the sources of il- 
legal heroin is the sensational report fur- 
nished U.S. prosecutors by Jose Luis Zayas, 
a Cuban refugee who lives in Miami. 

His statement put into federal court rec- 
ords in Alexandria, Va., revealed that his 
supply of heroin came from the Castro gov- 
ernment through Carlos Ferret, a Cuban who 
recently fied the country. 

It has been the practice of the Justice 
Department's Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs to play down or dismiss all re- 
ports from Cuban Refugees that the Castro 
government is an important source of il- 
legal heroin. 

The Zayas report should force these offi- 
cials to restudy past refugee warnings of 
the drug threat from Cuba. The same should 
be true for the heroin threat coming from 
Communist China. 
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Failure of top level government policy- 
makers to accurately evaluate this two- 
prong drug threat could endanger the se- 
curity of the U.S. far more than the nuclear 
weapons superiority the Soviets are building. 

The flood of heroin threatens both the 
body and the soul of America and the free 
world. It could be our enemies ultimate 
weapon, for it comes quietly into homes and 
destroys our children. 


How CHOU FIGHTS America WrrH DRUGS 
(By Mohammed Heikal) 


Nasser’s friendship with Chou En-lai was 
particularly intimate. They used to enjoy 
each other's company and they would sit 
for hours talking of many things. They were 
relaxed with one another, and Nasser espe- 
cially admired Chou’s determination and 
completely organized way of approaching 
anything he wanted to do. 

I calculate that they actually spent 74 
hours sitting together and talking. During 
one visit when Chou spent 12 days in Cairo 
they came together 16 times for discussions. 

The two met for the first time at Ran- 
goon on their way to the Bandung Confer- 
ence of non- mations held in Indo- 
nesia in April, 1955. The Chinese were very 
keen to make contact. Egypt was beginning 
to emerge as the leader of the Arab world 
and the Chinese were watching Egypt’s be- 
havior very closely, for Egypt's attitude to- 
wards China meant a whole area’s attitude, 
not just her own. 

Nehru performed the introductions at 
Rangoon airport, saying: “Do I need to 
introduce you to each other?” 

It was very hot, and they stood together 
for some time, drinking fresh coconut milk 
and being sprinkled with perfumed water 
by people celebrating the Shai Gan—the 
Burmese Water Festival. One got the impres- 
sion that Chou was looking at Nasser with 
some admiration. And that evening the two 
men held the fateful discussion which ulti- 
mately led to Egypt's first arms deal with 
the Soviet Union, the deal which itself was 
to have so many consequences for Egypt, the 
Middle East and the world. 

In Bandung itself they had two meetings 
at which they talked of many things—Afro- 
Asian solidarity, the need for contacts, com- 
mon endeavor against imperialism—but one 
felt that Chou was more interested in lis- 
tening than in talking. They dined together 
and Chou talked about the birds’ nest soup 
they were then eating. Saleh Salem, the so- 
called “Dancing Major,” who was at the din- 
ner, asked what was in the soup. “Bird's 
nests,” said Chou, “Just as they are?” asked 
Saleh Salem. “Yes,” said Chou, and the in- 
terpreter explained about the dish to Saleh 
Salem. He began to feel ill, shouted a pro- 
test and rushed from the room to be sick. 
Nasser signalled the interpreter not to 
translate what Saleh Salem had said. And 
Chou viewed the scene with astonishment, 


THE WEST'S CONTEMPT 


Chou visited Cairo in December, 1963. He 
insisted on the week of talks being informal. 
He went to the Egyptian Museum and was 
greatly impressed by what he saw. It seemed 
to spark the theme for him for his second 
meeting with Nasser. He talked about the 
ancient civilisations of the East and their 
struggle for the future. He was bitter about 
the contempt the West showed for the coun- 
tries of the East: “With all our centuries 
of civilisation, with all our contributions to 
the human race, all we get from the West is 
humiliation.” 

His theme throughout the day was: 

1: We must have independence. 

2: The meaning of independence, and this 
is the only meaning, is that we will be our 
own masters. 

3: If we are our own masters, we can equal 
the West. 
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4: If we can equal, we can surpass. 

When we could do that, he argued, when 
we the West, we should shift the 
world’s centre of gravity back to the East. 

He talked for an hour on this theme and 
he used the Suez Canal as an example. “What 
is the lesson to be learnt from your national- 
isation of the Canal? It is that we of the 
East can run things as well as the West.” 
He kept hammering away at this theme, that 
the East is as good as the West. “They have 
always tried to fill us with complexes and 
convince us that we are not as good as they 
are, that we are poor, low-grade material. 
Your management of the Suez Canal is not 
important financially, it is important only in 
proving that what they can do, we can do.” 

Equality in all things with the West was 
his watchword. Egypt had just signed the 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty, but Chou 
told Nasser that China would not sign it be- 
cause either there had to be complete nu- 
clear disarmament and destruction of all the 
weapons, or China would have to make its 
own nuclear weapons, for it could not leave 
the Big Powers with a nuclear monopoly. 

Chou returned to Cairo for one long day 
of talks im April, 1965, and the friendship 
grew between himself and Nasser. Then in 
June of that year he arrived in Egypt to 
spend 12 days with the President. This was 
a most important visit. So many events were 
on the boil. Khruschey had fallen. China 
had exploded its first atom bomb. Chou had 
been to Moscow in a last attempt to patch up 
China's differences with Russia. 

Nasser was worried by this Sino-Soviet 
quarrel because he thought that it was hin- 
dering all the national liberation movements 
and was harming the people of Asia and 
Africa. Nasser had, in fact, sent a message to 
Chou when the Chinese Premier was in Mos- 
cow in 1964. The message was conveyed by 
the Egyptian Defense Minister, Marshal 
Amer, who was also in the Soviet capital, 
and it started by congratulating Chou on 
China's achievement on building its own 
atomic weapons. 

Nasser was enthusiastic about China's 
atomic success. He looked on it as a triumph 
for the East. 

He then went on to plead with Chou to 
reconcile his differences with the Soviet 
Union because of the harm the quarrel was 
doing to the liberation movements. 

Chou saw Amer and sent a message in re- 
turn thanking Nasser for his message of con- 
gratulation and said that China would not 
be like others and try to keep a monopoly on 
its scientific achievements but would throw 
its knowledge open to everyone. 

He replied to Nasser’s plea for a reconcilia- 
tion with the Russians by saying that he 
was trying, and that that was why he had 
gone to Moscow. Khrushchev had forced the 
quarrel and now that Khrushchev had gone 
he was attempting to work out an agreement 
with the new leaders. But, he said, he did 
not think he would succeed because the 
“Russians are Europeans and the Europeans, 
the whites, are alike and they look on us as 
inferiors.” 

He was correct in his pessimistic approach. 
There was no reconciliation and when Chou 
came to Cairo for his next visit in June, 1965, 
China's dispute with Russia was one of the 
two main topics of his conversation with 
Nasser. 

The other main topic was Vietnam, Amer- 
ican involvement in Vietnam was growing 
under Johnson and the whole world was con- 
cerned with the dangers of the situation. ‘The 
non-aligned nations played a large part in 
expressing the world’s concern. Nasser, Nehru 
and Tito all called attention to Johnson's 
folly and spoke long and often about the dan- 
ger in which he was putting the world. Nas- 
ser wanted the Americans to withdraw and 
allow the people of Vietnam to settle their 
own fate. But Nasser had a surprise in store 
for him. 
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When he and Chou dined together in Alex- 
andria on June 23, Chou said that he did 
not want Johnson to withdraw any American 
soldiers. On the contrary, he wanted the 
United States to send more and more of its 
young men to Vietnam. “We are afraid that 
some American militarists may press for a 
nuclear attack on China and we think that 
the American involvement in Indo-China is 
an insurance policy against such an attack 
because we shall have a lot of their flesh 
close to our nails. 

“So the more troops they send to Vietnam, 
the happier we shall be, for we feel that we 
shall have them in our power, we can have 
their blood. So if you want to help the Viet- 
namese you should encourage the Americans 
to throw more and more soldiers into Viet- 
nam. We want them there. They will be close 
to China. And they will be in our grasp. They 
will be so close to us, they will be our 
hostages.” 

A LEAK TO HARRIMAN 

One of the remarkable things Chou said 
that night when talking about the demorali- 
sation of the American soldiers was thet 
“some of them are trying opium, and we are 
helping them. We are planting the best kinds 
of opium especially for the American soldiers 
in Vietnam.” 

President Nasser looked at him in some 
disquiet, but Chou went on: “Do you re- 
member when the West imposed opium on 
us? They fought us with opium. And we are 
going to fight them with their own weapons. 
We are going to use their own methods 
against them. We want them to have a big 
army in Vietnam which will be hostage to 
us and we want to demoralise them. The ef- 
fect which this demoralisation is going to 
have on the United States will be far greater 
than anyone realises.” 

Nasser felt that possibly Chou was exag- 
gerating a little. But Chou had his plan abso- 
lutely clear in his mind. There was no doubt 
that he intended to do exactly as he said. 

When Johnson called his bombers off North 
Vietnam at the end of 1965, he sent a num- 
ber of emissaries round the world telling the 
leaders of other countries what he hoped to 
gain by the pause. Averell Harriman came 
to Egypt on this mission and saw Nasser on 
January 4, 1966. 

The bombing pause had been accompanied 
by & great propaganda campaign from the 
Americans and so, when Harriman arrived, 
Nasser expected to hear something impor- 
tant. But the meeting lasted for two hours 
with nothing positive emerging from it, Har- 
riman had come with nothing new. He had 
no suggestions. And there were silences dur- 
ing the talks which lasted for several min- 
utes at a time. 

Eventually Nasser ssid to Harriman: “Do 
you really think you are going to defeat 
them? If you increase your troops in Viet- 
nam, you are only going to play into your 
enemy's hands. Strangely enough, I've heard 
something from Chou En-lai, and you are 
carrying out the Chinese plan precisely.” And 
he went on to tell Harriman what Chou had 
told him about wanting more and more 
American soldiers to be sent to Vietnam. But 
he did not tell Harriman about Chou's pian 
to fight the American Army with opium. 

That was the only time during the whole 
of that two-hour meeting that Harriman 
showed any real interest in the p: K 

Afterwards Nasser felt that possibly he 
ought not to have told Harriman about 
Chou’s plans, so he sent messages to Chou 
and to Ho Chi Minh sbout the meeting. As a 
matter of fact Chou had cabled Nasser ask- 
ing him not to meet Harriman because his 
mission was only a manoeuvre, but the cable 
had arrived too late and Nasser could not 
have refused to see the American in any 
case. 

Nasser told Chou about the meeting and 
explained that there was nothing new in It, 
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“but I must confess to you that I did some- 
thing which I hope you will not consider a 
mistake. I told him what I heard from you 
about the American troops in Vietnam and 
that they were falling into your trap.” 

Chou replied that he knew Harriman’s 
visit was only propaganda and he did not 
mind Nasser telling the Americans of his 
plans because: “They are not going to learn 
anything. They are set on a certain course 
and nothing is going to change their minds.” 

During the Nasser-Chou talks in June, 
1965, both Ayub Khan and Soekarno passed 
through Cairo. The four of them met one 
night and discussed international affairs. 
Ayub Khan left first, then Soekarno said: 
“Enough of politics. I'm going to leave,” and 
he looked at Nasser and said: “Brother 
Nasser, I know you have good intelligence 
men, and they will follow me to find out what 
I am going to do. I am going to see a belly 
dancer. So they need not follow me and write 
reports about it tomorrow.” 

He then asked Chou if he would like to go 
with him to see the belly dancer, but Chou 
replied: “No, the intelligence reports tomor- 
row will say either that I stayed with Presi- 
dent Nasser or I spent the night working.” 

There was not much light-heartedness 
about Chou on that visit. He was bitter to the 
core about the Russians. Nasser told him that 
the Soviet Union was helping Egypt, but 
Chou insisted: “They are not going to help 
you. They are only interested in helping 
themselves.” 

He told story after story about the way the 
Russians withdrew their technicians and 
their aid from China about the unfinished 
factories and industrial projects abandoned 
by the Russians and how they tried to cripple 
China’s atomic progress by calling their sci- 
entists home. “Yet,” said Chou, “we did it 
ourselves.” His bitterness was complete. 

It was this bitterness that led to the first 
lasting dispute between Nasser and Chou. 

At the end of 1964 preparations were being 
made for the second Afro-Asian Conference 
and the Soviet Union asked to take part as 
an Asian country. The Chinese were vehe- 
mently opposed to the Russians’ participa- 
tion, believing that they would try to take 
over leadership of the Afro-Asian movement, 
a position which Chou felt belonged to China. 

Nasser wrote to him pointing out that the 
Soviet Union Included vast areas of Asia and 
that the Afro-Asian nations would benefit 
from the Russians’ presence at the confer- 
ence. But Chou had an entirely different 
point of view. He argued first of all that all 
Russia's Asian territories were grabbed from 
China, Secondly, he said, the Russians would 
bring one bloc of the cold war into the 
conference. 

The Chinese were so against Russian par- 
ticipation that they wrecked the conference. 
It was first postponed, then cancelled three 
days before it was due to open in Algiers, 
where a beautiful new auditorium had been 
built for the conference, It has never been 
reconvened. And the Afro-Asian movement 
was killed. 

In a letter to President Nasser, Chou left 
no doubt about China’s position: “If the 
conference should be forcibly convened as 
scheduled in violation of the principle of 
consensus through consultation in spite of 
the opposition of China, the kingdom of 
Cambodia and other countries, the Chinese 
Government will be compelled to absent itself 
from such a conference which will lead to a 
split.” 

CHINESE “OPPORTUNIST” 


The Sino-Soviet quarrel left its scars on 
everybody involved in it. President Nasser 
once made a speech in which he talked about 
the Cultural Revolution in China and said 
that: “One day we must have a Cultural 
Revolution to knock the rust off our political 
organisation and political thinking.” 

Later, when he was visiting Moscow, one 
of the Russian leaders referred to his speech, 
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saying: “I have noticed that you are friendly 
with Chou En-lai. Why do you have such 
admiration for them?” And the President 
replied that: “For a movement to change a 
country like China and to build its own 
atomic weapons is a very great achievement. 
To rid China of famine, to get China moving, 
to make China one of the superpowers, to 
move into the atomic era, is a great achieve- 
ment for an Asian country and I think that 
the men who have done this, especially Mao, 
must be great.” 

The Russian sprang to the attack: “No! 
He is only an opportunist. He profited from 
the circumstances and the events but he 
never created them. In the war against the 
Japanese he left all the fighting to Chiang 
Kai-shek and he did not fight himself. He 
left Chiang to do the fighting and he fled to 
Yenan. 

“And then, when the Japanese withdrew, 
we ordered Malinovsky to enter China with 
an army that encircled half a million Japa- 
nese soldiers and opened the road to Peking. 
So Mao Tse-tung sent to Stalin and asked 
for permission to march on Peking. And 
Stalin gave him permission. It was then and 
only then that he came out of hiding. 

“Do you know,” said the Russian, “that his 
two sons were living in the Soviet Union? 
One of them even had a Russian name, Yuri, 
but he did not care for them. We gave them 
a good education, but Mao was so ungrateful 
that when the boys returned to China after 
Mao had entered Peking he had them 
brought to his office and asked them what 
they had learnt. They told him. And he said 
that it was all nonsense and they had learnt 
nothing. And he sent them to a commune. 

“That was an insult to the Soviet Union 
because we had done our best for his sons.” 

Nasser replied that if that was the case, if 
the capture of Peking had been made easy 
for him, even so he had gone on and ruled 
China and achieved great things. 

They argued that he had the backing of 


a very powerful party and things were easy 
for him, Nasser countered this by saying that 
Mao had even fought the party during the 
Cultural Revolution. And the Russian said: 
“Yes, but he used the Army against the 
party.” 


MAO'S PLAN FOR GUERRILLAS 


There was no easy way out of the argu- 
ment. From the Chinese one would hear only 
the worst things about the Soviet Union and 
from the Russians only the worst things 
about the Chinese, It was an impossible situ- 
ation for someone who was a friend of both 
sides. 

In 1967 the Chinese took a very strong at- 
titude against Egypt's acceptance of the 
cease-fire with Israel. Both Mao Tse-tung and 
Chou En-lai wrote to President Nasser urg- 
ing him not to accept but to fight on. 

Nasser replied, explaining that Egypt had 
lost its Army, and that not to accept the 
cease-fire would only be giving the Israelis 
the opportunity to destroy Egypt piecemeal 
without Egypt being able to do anything 
about it. 

Mao then sent Naser a military plan of ac- 
tion. The basis of it was the breaking up of 
the Army into independent brigades which 
should lose themselves in the population in 
guerrilla fashion. They would depend on the 
people and strike out at the Israelis when 
and where they could. 

Nasser had to enlighten him by sending 
back a complete description of the Sinai. 
“Tt is a desert and we cannot conduct a peo- 
ple’s liberation war in Sinai because there 
are no people there.” There were no more 
than 30,000 people in the whole of Sinai, he 
told the Chinese, the whole area was arid and 
you could see for 30 or 40 miles. The in- 
dependent brigades would stand no chance, 
But still the Chinese were not convinced. 

At this time the Israelis were making 
threats that they would develop atomic 
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weapons—and use them if the Arab countries 
did not do as they wished. So the President 
wrote to Chou one day reminding him of his 
promise to share China’s nuclear knowledge, 
and he sent a delegation from Egypt’s nu- 
clear authority to China to ask for help in 
making a break-through in nuclear tech- 
niques. 

Chou received them kindly. But his advice 
to them was simple and he said, he wanted it 
conveyed to President Nasser. Self-reliance 
was his message. Nobody was going to give 
anybody anything as a gift. If the Egyptians 
wanted to step into the atomic field they 
would have to do it themselves. This was the 
way China did it and it was the best way. 

So the delegation came home empty- 
handed, and, while there were no hard feel- 
ings against the Chinese, there was disap- 
pointment that they had not helped Egypt 
with their nuclear knowledge. 

The differences between China’s leaders 
and Nasser over the cease-fire and the nu- 
clear knowledge were differences between 
friends, and there was a basic understand- 
ing of each other’s position. But soon after- 
wards there was a crisis between Egypt and 
China in which Chou and Nasser completely 
failed to understand each other. 

For an Afro-Asian Solidarity meeting in 
Peking a young Chinese called Kwan Yu-shin 
was a member of the reception committee 
for the delegations arriving in China. 

A Japanese delegation member who was 
leaving handed his passport to Kwan Yu- 
shin and asked him to complete some formal- 
ities for him before he left, The passport was 
already stamped with an exit visa and the 
Gelegate’s airline tickets were tucked inside. 

Kwan Yu-shin peeled off the passport 
photograph of the Japanese, stuck in his own 
and caught the only plane out of Peking air- 
port that day. By ill-luck it was coming to 
Cairo. So Kwan Yu-shin arrived in Egypt 
and asked for political asylum. 

CHINESE FURIOUS 

There was an immediate uproar. Every- 
body jumped in. Chou sent a personal letter 
to the President asking for the young man 
to be put on the next plane to Peking. The 
Americans claimed he had contacted a West- 
ern Embassy and asked for asylum in the 
United States. They wanted him. The Rus- 
sians claimed that he had contacted the 
Soviet Embassy and asked to be flown to 
Moscow. They wanted him, too. Quite inno- 
cently Egypt was in the middle of a great 
international quarrel. 

There were further complications because 
the tradition of asylum is very strong in 
Egypt. This tradition dates from the time 
after Napoleon's invasion of Egypt when the 
country was virtually independent of the 
Ottoman Empire and many political refu- 
gees came to Egypt from the Arab East. 

So, when Chou demanded the return of 
Kwan Yu-shin, it put Nasser in an appalling 
dilemma. He had no wish to offend Chou, but 
he could not break a tradition as sacrosanct 
as that of political asylum. 

Kwan Yu-shin was by now asking to leave 
Egypt. The Russians wanted him. The Ameri- 
cans wanted him. And the Chinese were 
furious. So the compromise that Nasser 
worked out was that he would put Kwan 
Yu-shin in prison indefinitely. The Chinese 
were still unhappy; they wanted him back. 
But Kwan Yu-shin was put into Cairo prison, 
where he stayed for a year and a half before 
being let out. The last definite news of him 
was that he had left Cairo on an SAS plane 
for Brussels. 

This disagreement left relations strained 
between Chou and Nasser, and they were 
not improved by a problem Egypt had con- 
cerning the Palestinian Resistance. The Re- 
sistance, like the Vietnamese, had an ad- 
miration for the Chinese ideas on guerrilla 
warfare. But Nasser had his reservations 
about the possibilities of a People’s War in 
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the Middle East, He had already pointed out 
to Mao and Chou that such a war was im- 
possible in the Sinai. 

However, the Chinese were hammering 
their theories of a People’s War into the 
guerrillas, who were making their way from 
Palestine to China, where they had a special 
camp for training in guerrilla warfare. They 
came back to the Middle East full of the 
Chinese theories and thought they could 
apply them to the Middle East. 

So Nasser was obliged, when he was talking 
to the guerrillas, to criticise the Chinese 
methods. He told them they were wrong be- 
cause of several factors. In the first place, 
nowhere in the Middle East was the popula- 
tion dense enough for the guerrillas to move 
among the people, unlike the situation in 
Algeria, where there were 10 million Algerians 
compared with an occuping force of only half 
a million, or in Vietnam with 40 million 
Vietamese and a foreign army of only half a 
million. 

In the second place, Nasser told them, they 
had no real sanctuaries. In both Algeria and 
Vietnam there were areas, beyond the reach 
of the enemy where the guerrillas could re- 
tire to lick their wounds, rest and train, and 
plan before coming out to fight at their own 
time and on ground of their choosing. There 
were no such sancuaries in Israel. Everywhere 
was within the enemy’s reach. 

All this was in direct contradiction to 
what the Chinese were teaching the guer- 
rillas. He further annoyed the Chinese, who 
wanted a monopoly over helping liberation 
movements, by taking Yasser Arafat, the 
guerrilla leader, to Moscow, where he intro- 
duced him to Kosygin, Brezhnev and Pod- 
gorny. The Russians had had reservations 
about the guerrilla movement, but were now 
starting to have some contacts with its 
members. 

Nasser heard that the Chinese were telling 
the guerrillas that he was selling them to the 
Soviet Union, and it was his turn to be an- 
noyed. He told Arafat to tell Chou that he 
was not selling anyone to the Soviet Union, 
but that he was doing what he saw as best 
for the general Arab movement. 

BLAMED THE RUSSIANS 

Arafat brought back a message from Chou 
Saying that he was very sorry for the mis- 
understanding with President Nasser and 
that Chou En-lai looked to President Nasser 
as the leader of the national liberation move- 
ment in the Arab world. However, Chou 
added, he was afraid for Nasser because the 
Soviet Union was not going to help him and 
in fact was trading the Arab problem as part 
of its overall deal with the United States. 

Nasser took advantage of the friendly tone 
of this note to write back in an attempt to 
rebuild their bridges. But it was too late. He 
died before it could be done. 

But Chou remained true to form, he 
blamed the Russians for Nasser’s death. 


REVOLUTIONARY ANTIMILITARISM 
IN COMMUNIST THEORY AND 
PRACTICE—VI 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
junction with the House Committee on 
Internal Security's investigation into 
subversion of our Armed Forces I insert 
in the Record at this point, part VI of 
Dr. Robert E. Beerstecher’s fascinating 
thesis, “Revolutionary Antimilitarism in 
Communist Theory and Practice.” 
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The section of Dr. Beerstecher’s study 
begins with the 1928 meeting of the 
Young Communist International. The 
general thrust of the Communist atti- 
tude toward youth was summed up in 
the last sentence of the program adopted 
at this meeting of the Youth Communist 
International: 

He who has the youth has the future. 
He who has the youth has the army. 


Communist disintegration tactics were 
being applied with some degree of fre- 
quency and success in the South Amer- 
ican countries during the early thirties. 
In light of the current situction in Chile, 
it is interesting to read about the Com- 
munist influence in the mutiny of the 
Chilean fleet and the slogan championed 
by the Communist Party of the United 
States at the time to forestall U.S. aid to 
the Government of Chile. The CPUSA 
responded to the revolt in the Chilean 
fleet in 1931 by popularizing the slogan, 
“Hands Off Chile.” It seems that old 
slogans never die, nor do they fade away, 
if useful to the Leninists. 

Dr. Beerstecher also covers the mutiny 
of the British fleet at Invergordon in 
1931 and points out that the immobiliza- 
tion of the British fleet provided re- 
assurance for the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria, which took place at the same 
time. 

Part VI of Dr. Beerstecher’s study 
follows: 

REVOLUTION ANTIMILITARISM IN COMMUNIST 
THEORY AND Pracrice—VI 
A Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of 
the Graduate School of Georgetown Uni- 
versity 
(By Robert E. Beerstecher, Ph.D.) 

I, THE STRUGGLE AGAINST IMPERIALIST WAR 

The importance attached to the sixth 
world congress of the Comintern has tended 
to obscure the fact that two other signifi- 
cant events took place in Moscow during the 
same period. Both marked important turn- 
ing points: one for youth, the other for the 
Chinese revolution. In August, 1928, the 
YoYung Communist International held its 
fifth world congress. This was followed in 
September, 1928, by the sixth national con- 
gress of the Communist Party of China, As 
at the sixth congress of the Comintern, the 
discussion at both centered around the war 
danger and the tasks facing their members in 
the struggle against imperialist war. 

The struggle for the youth 

When the opening session of the fifth world 
congress of the Young Communist Interna- 
tional convened on August 20, 1928, the dele- 
gates took an oath “to mobilize the working 
class and peasant youth all over the world 
for an irreconcilable struggle against the im- 
perialists of all countries, and to work to 
secure that in the coming war the soldiers 
of all countries use their weapons to defend 
the Soviet Union, to protect the oppressed 
peoples, to overthrow the bourgeoisie and 
to win victory for the working class and the 
world revolution.” 

The growing danger of war, the delegates 
were told, had made the struggle against war 
and militarism the main task of the Young 
Communist International and its sections. 
Prime importance was to be attached in all 
young communist leagues to “the fight 
against militarism in all its forms (especially 
by means of work is the army and military 
Organizations.) * Youth would play an im- 
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portant role in the fight against militarism, 
because it was from the ranks of youth that 
the military reserves for the bourgeois army 
were drawn: 

“In most countries we witness a reorga- 
nization of the bourgeois arm which brings 
up the numerical strength of the standing 
army to the standard of a capable fighting 
cadre which is to be supplemented through 
a system which implies the militarization 
of the whole nation. This militarization of 
the whole nation is to provide the necessary 
reserves for the well-trained cadre army. 
These reserves come first of all from the ranks 
of youth, and therefore we see that in in- 
dividual countries various forms are being 
or have already been adopted for the mili- 
tarization of the youth.” + 

Lenin, the delegates were reminded, up- 
held the viewpoint on the question of the 
military training of youth which all com- 
munists were to follow: 

“We struggle against the military training 
of the youth as carried on by the bourgeoisie, 
but not in a pacific sense, only because of its 
class substance. We set against it the neces- 
sity of military training for the proletariat 
as demanded by Lenin: voluntary military 
training of the working class and the estab- 
lishment of proletarian military organiza- 
tions,” 5 

“We must also carry on within bourgeois 
organizations for the military training of the 
youth,” the young communists were told, 
“disintegrating work which must be adapted 
to conditions prevailing in individual coun- 
tries. We will make it a practice of inviting 
youth workers not to refuse military service, 
to join the army in order to learn, in the in- 
terests of the proletariat, the art of war and 
to carry on disintegrating work there in the 
interests of communism.” * 

The same tactic, it was pointed out, could 
not be applied in voluntary military orga- 
nizations, but “as a general rule, disintegrat- 
ing work must be carried on in all of them. 
We will send communists to do work there 
but we will abstain from urging the mass of 
the working youth to join these organiza- 
tions. We will limit ourselves to encouraging 
(apart from communists) also young work- 
ers who are already in the ranks of these 
organizations, to carry on their revolutionary 
agitation, and we will endeavor to popularize 
and organize proletarian defense and other 
military organizations.” 7 

The coming war, it was asserted, would be 
a technical war, which made the work 
among the young workers in industry of 
special importance. Youth occupied a new 
importance in the process of production, and 
were in a position to directly influence the 
war effort. 

The main guide lines for antimilitarist 
work at the last congress, the official report 
of the Young Communist International 
stated, were: 

“(1) Bolshevik treatment of all questions 
appertaining to war and militarism, and dis- 
association from pacifism; 

“(2) Closely linking up the work in the 
army and navy with the general work of the 
leagues; 

“(3) Concentration of antimilitarist work 
in the direction of establishing organization- 
&l supports in the army and the navy, and 
the awakening of the class struggle in the 
barracks on the basic of special soldiers’ and 
sailors’ demands of a political, economic, and 
service character.” * 

For the present congress, it continued, the 
most important tasks in the sphere of anti- 
militarist work was the carrying on of sys- 
tematic propaganda in the army “for the 
raising of its political level," the strengthen- 
ing of “our organizational work” inside the 
army and navy, and the drawing of the com- 
munist parties into systematic antimilitarist 
work.® On this later task, i.e., gaining the 
support of the communist parties, the young 
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communists could anticipate little direct 
assistance from the Comintern, even though 
one member of the French delegation at the 
sixth world congress had complained bitterly 
that frequently “communist parties look 
upon the young communist league as the 
antimilitarist section of the party; they do 
not sufficiently realize that they must be the 
political leaders in the antimilitarist work 
and must not rest content with only helping 
the young communist league.” 19 

Moreover, it was pointed out, the commu- 
nist parties showed little interest in carrying 
on organizational work in the army, leaving 
this work mostly to the youth.” 

Reports on the antimilitarist activities of 
the various sections of the Young Communist 
International delivered by the delegates to 
the fifth world congress revealed that agita- 
tion and propaganda was carried out on a 
large scale in some of the more important 
countries, but was being neglected in others. 
The best work, it was reported, had been 
done in France and Greece. The French com- 
munists were praised for their activities in 
Morocco and Syria, and for their work among 
the reservists. The special demands which 
they had raised in behalf of the reservists, 
e.g., “Struggle against service in the reserve 
army and against the periodical services of 
the reservists,” “Inclusion of the reservists 
into the local original territorial units of the 
reserve army,” “Continued payment of full 
wages by the employers during the period of 
service,” were recommended for adoption by 
other youth leagues.’* Recognition was also 
given to the growth of the French antimili- 
tarist press. Each issue of La caserne, it was 
reported, reached between sixty-eight and 
eighty thousand soldiers. From 1924 when 
only 6,000 copies per issue were printed, the 
circulation of La caserne had grown to 12,000 
copies in 1925; 16,000 copies in 1926; 18,000 
copies in 1927; and over 21,000 copies in 1928. 
In 1928, four thousand copies of each issue 
of the special newspaper for the navy, La 
page de Jean-le-Gouin, were printed. The cir- 
culation of Conscrit, the special newspaper 
for new cecruits, which was published only 
twice during the year, was also reported to 
have doubled from 30,000 copies in 1925 to 
60,000 copies within two years."* Antimili- 
tarist work in the Greek army had been in- 
creased, it was also reported, and efforts to 
strengthen the work continued.‘ In Bulgaria, 
primary emphasis in antimilitarist work had 
been placed on the winning of peasant youth, 
as the army consisted primarily of peasants. 
Elsewhere in the Balkans, however, the pic- 
ture was not so promising. In Czechoslovakia 
where there was no tradition of bolshevik 
antimilitarist work, the youth league had 
failed to link the campaigns against the war 
danger and for the defense of the Soviet 
Union with the organized work inside the 
army. Some hope of improvement was noted, 
however, in the fact that the Czech league 
had completely redrafted its soldiers’ pro- 
gram.* 

However, the Czech youth had not been 
able to establish illegal military newspapers.” 
The antimilitarist work in Rumania was 
very weak.* 

Systematic work was reported from Poland 
where the illegal youth organization had a 
detailed soldiers’ program under way and 
published a special antimilitarist paper for 
Polish soldiers.” The representative of the 
Young Communist League of Holland ex- 
plained that the league had “fair success” in 
antimilitarist work, particularly in the har- 
bor areas, but that its relations with the re- 
volutionary movement in Indonesia were 
very weak.* From the illegal Spanish youth 
league came the news that it was having 
“good success” in its antimilitarist work. 

Reports from the Baltic states and Scan- 
dinavia varied. The work of its youth league 
had been good, Estonia’s delegate stated, 
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adding that it was increasing its antimill- 
tarist activities. In addition, groups had 
been founded in the Estonian army to carry 
on the struggle against imperialist war.“ 
Norway's representative spoke on the need 
for improved cooperation between leagues 
for antimilitarist work. In Norway, no 
stable organization had been created in the 
army or navy, in spite of the campaign which 
had been conducted. The fact that the Nor- 
wegians were required to spend only 48 days 
a year in military service also made work in 
the army more difficult. From Denmark 
and Sweden came the declaration: “We must 
strengthen our antimilitarist work.” A 
lack of organizational work in Finland was 
also reported.” 

The congress was critical of the antimili- 
tarist work of the Young Communist League 
of Germany. It charged that the German 
youth paid “insufficient attention to revo- 
lutionary work in the army and police.” This 
was, it suggested, a holdover from an ear- 
lier period when it had been more difficult 
to conduct propaganda and agitation inside 
those organizations.“ Antimilitarist work in 
Italy, which was carried on under illegal con- 
ditions, was good, but still weaker than the 
work carried out by the Italian youth in 
other spheres.* A start in antimilitarist work 
was reported by the representative of the 
Young Communist League of Japan, In spite 
of numerical weaknesses, the communist 
youth movement in Japan, he said, had con- 
ducted work inside the army, and had devel- 
oped a detailed program of soldiers’ and 
sailors’ demands.” The Indian delegate in- 
dicated that an antiwar campaign had been 
launched in his country.” 

A progress report was received from the 
Americas. Successful work in the armed 
forces was reported from Canada.“ The Young 
Workers’ (Communist) League of the United 
States reported on the methods it was em- 
ploying in the organization of factory circles 
and clubs for sailors, soldiers and marines.“ 
It described how leafiets had been distributed 
among the soldiers and sailors sent to China 
and Nicaragua. “We must now commence the 
work in the Philippines,” the American dele- 
gation stated Attention was also focused 
on Latin America and the American posses- 
sions: “The South American states have a 
colonial character and are therefore impor- 
tant in case of war. ... We must perform 
antimilitarist work in the army and particu- 
larly amongst the troops in Hawaii and 
Cuba.™ The antimilitarist movement in Latin 
America was primarily directed against North 
American capitalism. The Latin American 
delegate declared that they had already un- 
dertaken the systematic “reinforcement” of 
antimilitarist work as their chief task.“ Ar- 
gentina was singled out for having conducted 
several “good” campaigns against militarism 
and among the navy recruits.” “The connec- 
tion with the soldiers in the colonial forma- 
tions,” the delegates to the fifth world con- 
gress of the Young Communist International 
were further reminded, “and the regular 
propaganda work in the troops sent from the 
motherlands into the colonies are of para- 
mount importance. The antimilitarist work 
must be carried on with regularity.” = 

The work of the Antimilitarist Commission 
of the Young Communist International was 
described by Henri Barbé, the French com- 
munist. “We must work energetically,” he 
stated, “to gain supporters in the army and 
to organize the broad masses.” ™® He pre- 
sented the theses on antimilitarist work 
which were adopted without discussion.” 

The program 

Soviet influence on the work of the Anti- 
militarist Commission was readily evident in 
another important document adopted by the 
Young Communist International at its fifth 
world congress. This document is little 
known and seldom quoted, but it provided 
the doctrinal basis for much of the anti- 
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militarist work carried out by the commu- 
nist youth after 1928. It is the Program of 
the Young Communist International.“ 

The Program described the Young Com- 
munist International as a “school of com- 
munism” which was based upon the Marxist- 
Leninist concept that there is no separation 
between theory and practice and no contra- 
diction between education and struggle.“ 
Therefore, it was in terms of struggle that 
the Program defined the primary task of the 
Young Communist International. Commu- 
nist youth, it stated, had “to wage a tireless 
struggle against militarism, and to develop 
energetic antimilitarist activity among the 
masses of the working and peasant youth 
both inside and outside of the army.” * 

The Program recognized that the work of 
the communists against militarism and in- 
side the armed forces might not prevent or 
even delay the outbreak of the imperialist 
war. Nevertheless, it required them to strive 
for the transformation of the imperialist 
war into a civil war in order to achieve the 
victory of the proletarian revolution.“ 

The Program stressed the revolutionary 
importance of the following basic tasks: de- 
Tense of the Soviet Union, work in the armed 
forces, work in the war industrics, struggle 
against the militarization of youth, struggle 
for the political and economic rights of sol- 
diers and sailors, struggle for the liberation 
of oppressed peoples, and struggle against 
bourgeois military organizations established 
to oppress the proletariat.“ Foremost among 
these tasks to which all other tasks were to be 
subordinated was the defense of the Soviet 
Union.“ The Communists recognized no 
fatherland other than the “revolutionary so- 
cialist fatherland,” the Soviet Union. There- 
fore, they were to repudiate the bourgeois 
slogan “defense of the fatherland,” and prop- 
agate revolutionary defeatism in war. “In a 
struggle between the imperialist powers and 
the socialist soviet republics, or a war against 
a nationalistic revolutionary movement of 
the oppressed peoples,” the Program stated, 
“the working class must fight for the victory 
of the revolutionary side, and work not only 
for the fraternization but for the going over 
of the troops of the imperialist powers to the 
side of the revolution.” + 

Throughout the Program considerable im- 
portance was attached to the carrying on of 
both legal and illegal work inside the armed 
forces, Eyen in a state of illegality, the young 
communist leagues were to remain mass or- 
ganizations; they were to retain contact and 
influence over the masses. For this purpose, 
the leagues were to create various legal orga- 
nizations for the youth, but they were never 
to lose sight of the fact that these were only 
legal forms for the accomplishment of the 
work of the illegal league.* 

Lenin’s story of the proletarian mother’s 
advice to her son was quoted in the Program 
to illustrate the communist attitude towards 
military service: 

“You will soon be grown up. They will give 
you a gun. Take it and learn how to use it. 
This knowledge is necessary for the prole- 
tariat: not in order to shoot down their 
brothers, the workers of other countries, but 
in order to fight against the bourgeoisie of 
their own country, in order to put an end to 
exploitation, poverty and war, not by means 
of pious wishes, but by victory over the 
bourgeoisie and by disarming it.” “ 

The communist attitude towards both vol- 
untary and compulsory military training of 
the youth by the bourgeoisie was the same 
as the communist attitude towards military 
service itself. Young workers who called up 
for service or training were to join such or- 
ganizations and carry on educational and 
disintegration work from within under the 
direction of the young communist leagues 
which simultaneously were also to carry on 
disintegration work on the outside. “It is in- 
admissible,” stated the Program of the Young 
Communist International, “to renounce in- 
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ternal disintegration work in military train- 
ing organizations for the youth.” * 

The Program rejected the concept of the 
strike against military service." The effect 
of individual refusal to enter military serv- 
ice or take military training was “to free the 
army from precisely the revolutionary ele- 
ments of the working class, and thereby to 
prevent the infiuencing of the masses of toil- 
ers in the army by means of revolutionary 
explanatory work and organization.” @ 

In addition to fighting against militarism 
in principle, the Program directed that com- 
munists also fight for the realization of the 
immediate partial demands of the soldiers 
and sailors just as they did for the young 
workers and peasants in the factories and 
fields. The struggle for partial demands was 
to be linked up with the struggle for the 
ultimate victory of the proletarian revolu- 
tion. For example, the demand for a reduc- 
tion in the length of the military service pe- 
riod could be used as a “lever” for the dis- 
integration of the military system. Among 
the partial demands enumerated in the Pro- 
gram were the following: full political rights 
for soldiers and sailors, frequent vacations, 
the rights to wear civilian clothes off duty, 
higher service pay, the right to elect their 
own officers, the abolition of court-martial, 
and the right to form special committees of 
their own. 

The special committee concept was impor- 
tant as a means of rallying the broad masses 
of the troops to the struggle for power. 
Where such committees were not permitted 
by the bourgeois authorities, they were to be 
created illegally The Program also recog- 
nized the need to formulate special demands 
for soldiers and sailors drawn from racial or 
national minorities.™ 

The Program concluded by presenting a 
two sentence “nut-shell” summary of the 
philosophy of the Young Communist Inter- 
national: “He who has the youth has the 
future. He who has the youth has the army.” 

The Chinese hold a congress 

In September, 1928, the Communist Party 
of China convened its sixth national con- 
gress in Moscow. The Chinese delegate to the 
Comintern denied that the influence of the 
party had waned in China since the Canton 
revolt, but the selection of Moscow as the 
site for its national congress suggested oth- 
erwise. There was, however, no denial that 
the Chinese revolution had failed. 

The Canton insurrection had failed, the 
congress stated, because of “inadequate work 
among the workers, peasants, and the reac- 
tionary armed units.” * But there were other 
objective causes for the over-all failure of 
the Chinese revolution. These included the 
superior strength of the war lords and im- 
perialists, the betrayal by the Kuomintang 
through its withdrawal from the revolution- 
ary front, the vacillation of the petty bour- 
geoisie, putschism and opportunism, and the 
uneven development of the revolutionary 
movement among the workers and peasants.” 

At the sixth world congress of the Comin- 
tern, the Communist Party of China had 
been directed to “lead the mutinies in the 
army, endeavoring to develop them into a 
progressive economic movement, into an open 
alliance of the soldiers with the revolution- 
ary workers and peasants.” The military 
question and the soldiers’ movement in 
China, therefore, were among the most im- 
portant subjects considered by the Chinese 
communists at their congress. The political 
resolution adopted by the Communist Party 
of China summarized the most important 
tasks of the party in both military and anti- 
military work: 

“(a) to extend the movement against war- 
lord wars; to break up the armies of the war- 
lords; to bend all efforts towards winning 
their soldiers for the revolutionary camp; to 
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raise such slogans as “soldiers should get land 
or work,” “improve the livelihood and treat- 
ment of the soldiers,” and to stir up mass 
struggles of the soldiers. 

“(b) to establish revolutionary armies of 
workers and peasants in the soviet areas; to 
expand the regular army of the revolution; 
and to consolidate the party’s leadership of 
the army. 

“(c) to intensify the military training of 
workers and party members as much as pos- 
sible, and to establish, with utmost effort, se- 
cret military units for workers’ self-defense 
(pickets, etc.) . 

“(d) to train military personnel in the 
party and to raise the most reliable officers 
from workers and party members. 

“(e) to intensify (party) work among 
workers (in establishments) connected with 
military affairs (such as munition factories, 
etc.), and among transport and communica- 
tions workers. Systematically coordinate the 
above work with that in the armies. 

“(f) to begin systematic work of sabotage 
among the imperialists’ naval and land forces 
stationed in China. Special attention should 
be paid to the soldiers’ movements among the 
Indian and Indo-Chinese soldiers,” 

The political resolution also considered the 
problem of liaison between the Communist 
Party of China and other sections of the 
Comintern. It was necessary, it declared, to 
tighten liaison with the Communist Party of 
Japan, and to oppose jointly with it Japan’s 
military intervention in China. It was also 
considered necessary “to sabotage Japanese 
army units stationed in China, to stir up 
Japanese soldiers to join the revolution, and 
to decide jointly on practical methods for 
carrying on the labor movement in Japanese 
enterprises in China,” ® The communist par- 
ties in England, France and the United States 
it continued, must be “requested” “to step 
up their antimilitarist activities, to send an 
adequate number of agents to China for sabo- 
tage work among the foreign troops stationed 
there, to intensify propaganda for support 
of the Chinese revolution in various coun- 
tries, and to expose the aggressive plots of 
their respective imperialist governments.” @ 

In addition, it directed closer coordination 
by the Communist Party of China with the 
communist parties in Indochina and Indone- 
sia, and with the Chinese workers’ movements 
in the Dutch East Indies." 

The political resolution established ten 
major slogans for the Chinese revolution. 
These included the overthrow of Kuomin- 
tang, warlord and imperialist rule; confisca- 
tion of foreign land and capital; unification 
of China; the establishment of soviets of 
workers, peasants and soldiers’ deputies; in- 
stitution of social and tax reforms; improve- 
ment of the livelihood of the soldiers by 
allotting them land and work; and uniting 
China with the world proletariat and the 
Soviet Union.” 

The political resolution also advanced the 
slogan of armed insurrection. Only advocacy 
of armed insurrection on a national scale 
was needed to raise a new revolutionary ris- 
ing tide in China, it predicted. The slogan of 
armed insurrection, it stated, could be turned 
into direct, practical action.“ The prepara- 
tion for armed insurrection, and its accom- 
plishment against the Kuomintang and the 
imperialists were declared to be immediate 
“practical” tasks for the party.“ The resolu- 
tion warned against the danger of putschism. 
Putschism, it stated, served only to alienate 
the party from the masses. It was often due, 
it noted, to overestimating the rate and de- 
gree of disintegration in the enemy forces, 
and to neglecting all the prerequisites for 
insurrection. 

The communist party, the resolution stated, 
must fight for the active leadership of all 
anti-imperialist, guerrilla and antimilitarist 
movements.” The subject of guerrilla warfare 
played an important role at the sixth na- 
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tional congress. In the resolution on the 
peasant movement adopted by the congress, 
it was stated that the party must actively 
take the lead in fostering guerrilla warfare, 
as it was to become the chief instrument of 
struggle in China. In the past, guerrilla war- 
fare had been characterized by a lack of close 
liaison with the masses, by wanton killing 
and destruction of villages and towns. These 
weaknesses were to be remedied. The party 
was to lead local revolts. Antimilitarism also 
had its part to play, for the party was to 
publicize the land policy among the militia 
corps, establish secret party cells and cadres 
within them, and absorb their members. 
Armed groups were to be alienated from the 
hegemony of the gentry and the warlords.“ 
“We must lead the guerrilla warfare,” the 
resolution stated, and “we must accelerate 
the militarization of our party members, and 
set up organizations for the military training 
of the masses, as part of the preparation for 
armed insurrection.” @ 

Ten months later, in July, 1929, the Com- 
munist Party of China held a special plenary 
session. The plenum declared that there had 
been a lack of positive direction in the 
party’s work in the soldiers’ movements.” 
We must strengthen our movement among 
soldiers,” the plenum resolved, for “with- 
out the participation of vast numbers of 
soldiers, the final victory of the Chinese rev- 
olution can neither be achieved nor be as- 
sured. The movement among the soldiers in 
the past, the plenum noted, had been ne- 
glected on the ground that “it was the par- 
ticular duty of the agents in the military 
forces.* Propaganda and agitation among 
the soldiers, it declared, was the duty of 
every party member. The party could neither 
rely on putschism nor “deny the need for a 
daily economic struggle among the troops of 
the warlords.” “= An intensification of agita- 
tion and propaganda among foreign troops 
stationed in China was also directed.” It was 
predicted that the Communist Party of China 
would be able to organize broad labor demon- 
strations and carry on extensive work among 
the soldiers and sailors on August first.” 

On August 1, 1929, the member parties of 
the west European bureau of the Comintern 
joined in proclaiming that “the soldiers and 
sailors of the armies and fleets of the imperi- 
alist countries must be made to realize that 
they are to be misused against their 
brothers.” ™ August first had been designated 
by the Comintern as the first International 
Antiwar Day. Communist parties throughout 
the world were directed to organize demon- 
Strations against war on this day and to at- 
tempt to enlist the support of the broad 
masses of the soldiers and sailors. American 
communists conducted a demonstration be- 
fore the gates of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
but accomplished little actual work inside of 
the armed forces.” Everywhere the results 
of the first International Antiwar Day were 
the same. What occurred in England was 
typical of reaction elsewhere—huge quanti- 
ties of agitational literature were circulated 
among the men of the armed forces, but no 
open fraternization between them and the 
communists took place.** Further, the demon- 
strations and rallies organized by the com- 
munists failed to attract any broad popular 
support to the antiwar movement. Typical 
of the appeals which had been issued was one 
by the Balkan Communist Federation: 

“Soldiers, Sailors, do not obey the ruling 
class, do not shoot your brothers, the workers 
and peasants, who are demonstrating on Au- 
gust ist ... Proclaim ... that you are re- 
solved to turn your weapons against your own 
exploiters and masters ... You will be the 
first to be used as cannon fodder for im- 
perialism” ™ 

Pravda attributed the failure of the Inter- 
national Antiwar Day to the fact that the 
communists had approached the problem of 
antimilitary work with what it described as 
“the greatest irresolution.” “ Communists, 
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Pravda complained, entrenched themselves 
behind general phrases instead of perform- 
ing practical revolutionary work. The follow- 
comments leave little room for question that 
the soviets considered work within the or- 
ganized military forces to be of the utmost 
importance to the Soviet Union. 

“By now according the first place in the 
activity of the communist parties to work in 
the imperialist armies, we sever the last tie 
connecting the communist parties with the 
legalist position. To the bourgeoisie, the im- 
perialist army is its “holy of holies,” to be 
carefully protected against any breath of 
communist influence. Communists working 
in the barracks draw down upon themselves 
the severed penalties for the indictment 
against them is “high treason.” = 

The developmept,of the economic crisis 
throughout the ter the stock market 
crash in 1929 was cited as proof by the Com- 
intern that the theses of the sixth world 
congress were correct. The general contradic- 
tions of the capitalist system were being 
deepened and sharpened, it asserted, bringing 
closer to realization the danger of a new 
war." The dominating imperialist rivalry, 
communists were told, was between Amer- 
ican and British imperialism: the London 
naval conference showed that the prepara- 
tions for armed conflict between the United 
States and Great Britain was the funda- 
mental consideration in imperialist policy. 
The capitalist solution for an outlet from the 
world economic crisis, the Comintern pre- 
dicted, would be a new imperialist war.~ 

American imperialism was playing an in- 
creasingly aggressive role in Latin America, 
the Philippines, in China, and throughout 
the entire colonial world. Not only was it di- 
recting the war preparations against Russia, 
but it was also “feverishly working to build a 
militarist wall” around the boundaries of the 
Soviet Union.“ To combat this new danger, 
the Comintern directed all its sections to 
make revolutionary antimilitarism the center 
of all their action campaigns. 


L’antimilitarisme révolutionnaire 


The mass character of disintegration work 
in the armed forces is a basic precept gov- 
erning all communist antimilitarist activity. 
It was repeatedly emphasized at the sixth 
world congress, and formed the dominant 
theme of L’antimilitarisme révolutionnaire, 
the basic Comintern handbook on revyolu- 
tionary antimilitarism. This handbook was 
written by L. Alfred, J. Dupont and Kurt 
Fischer. It was first published by the Com- 
munist Party of France in 1929, and re- 
ceived wide dissemination through the dis- 
tribution outlets of L'Humanité, the central 
party organ, which offered it for public sale 
at the modest price of five francs.” Disinte- 
gration work within the French armed forces 
frequently had been held up by the Comin- 
tern as a model on which other communist 
parties were to pattern their own revolu- 
tionary antimilitarist activities. It was only 
natural, therefore, that the handbook drew 
heavily on the antimilitarist experiences of 
French communists, and that the responsi- 
bility for editing it fell to the Communist 
Party of France. 

The handbook stressed the necessity for the 
“persistent and systematic propaganda and 
agitation” which all communist parties 
agreed to carry out in the armed forces as one 
of the conditions of admission in the Com- 
munist International.” The army, navy and 
aviation forces were still, it acknowledged, 
the most important factors in war. To em- 
phasize the point that disintegration work 
in the armed forces must be carried out on a 
broad scale, the handbook quoted Lenin's dic- 
tum that “there can be no question of a seri- 
ous battle if the revolution does not become 
a revolution of the masses, and does not 
touch the military.” ” 
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In modern warfare, the communists were 
told, the boundary between the battle front 
and the rear tended more and more to become 
obliterated.” As the distinction between front 
and rear disappeared, so dependence on labor, 
industry and transport to support the war ef- 
fort increased. Mobilization of cast segments 
of the population also contributed to the 
mass character of the modern army.” Al- 
though efforts were made to insure the polit- 
ical development of the armed forces, it was 
impossible to determine the reliability of 
each and every soldier.“ These fundamental 
characteristics of modern militarism dictated 
that the foundation for revolutionary anti- 
militarism be laid in work among the masses. 

Fraternization was listed in the Resolu- 
tion of the sixth world congress as the most 
important action slogan at the front because 
it served to unite the worker and peasant 
soldiers in the opposing trenches.” Accord- 
ing to L’antimilitarisme révolutionnaire, mass 
fraternization between the soldiers and the 
people was also an indispensible action even 
before the war breaks out. Through their 
support of the slogan of mass fraternization, 
the communists seek to establish a close 
connection between the daily demands of the 
soldiers and the general revolutionary 
struggle of the people. It was therefore es- 
sential, the handbook explained, that sol- 
diers become cognizant of the problems of 
the workers and peasants, just as it was im- 
portant for them to understand his prob- 
lems.” Several methods contributing to im- 
provement of the soldier-worker relationship 
were suggested by the handbook. The most 
effective method was the collection of the 
“soldier's sou.” The practice of the “‘soldier’s 
sou” persisted in France as a communist de- 
vise in much the same form as it had when 
Lenin described it in 1908." A special factory 
committee was created to collect a small, 
fixed donation from each worker every pay- 
day. The money collected was then sent to 
men in service as a reminder of their working 
class origin.” Another method suggested by 
the handbook was the practice of factory 
groups adopting whole regiments or ships, to 
send gifts and presents to the men of these 
units, and to exchange mass visits with 
them.” The handbook cited several instances 
in which soldiers refused to permit them- 
selves to be used as strike breakers as evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of such tech- 
niques.” 

The handbook contained a primer of anti- 
militarist propaganda and agitation themes. 
It listed approximately one hundred basic 
demands and slogans developed by the mixed 
antimilitarist section of the Communist 
Party of France for use in the armed 
forces.” In addition to the more familiar 
“central” slogans (e.g., For the defense of 
the U.S.S.R. by all means; Join the workers, 
peasants, reservists, soldiers and sailors in 
the fight against imperalism; Organize sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ committees in the barracks 
and aboard ship, etc.), and these basic partial 
demands based on legal rights and economic 
considerations (e.g., increased pay, the right 
to organize committees, the right to hold 
political meetings, the right to read and dis- 
tribute in the barracks and aboard ship 
“proletarian” literature, etc.), the handbook 
listed demands which appealed to special 
groups, (e.g., reservists, colonial troops, 
national minorities, etc.). One of these spe- 
cial appeals was headed “For Alsace-Lor- 
raine,” and called for the use of German for 
instructional purposes among the troops 
recruited from that area. The importance 
which communists placed on carrying on 
demoralization work among such linguistic 
minorities was indicated by the fact that the 
Communist Party of France translated 
L’antimilitarisme révolutionnaire into Ger- 
man. The German edition was published at 
Metz, France, in 1929 under the title 
Revolutionarer Antimilitarismus, aus der 
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Geschichte der Antimilitaristischen Arbeit” 
This edition served Comintern requirements 
for such a handbook in both Alsace-Lorraine 
and in Germany.“ 

The handbook further emphasized the nec- 
essity for developing a special antimilitarist 
press to compliment the workers’ press% It 
directed that special newspapers which 
adapt propaganda to the conditions found 
in the barracks be published. Soldiers were 
to be encouraged to write for these news- 
papers. A soldier-correspondence cadre was 
to be developed. The antimilitarist press of 
France was cited as an example of the degree 
to which specialization could be achieved. 

In addition to separate newspapers for 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, conscripts, reservists 
and for ex-servicemen, the French commu- 
nists published numerous garrison and regi- 
mental newspapers, and distributed pam- 
phiets, leaflets, illustrated throw-aways and 
“butterflies” (i.e, small strips of paper on 
which propaganda slogans were published) .™ 
Other specialized literature was also pre- 
pared for guidance of communists working 
among the sailors in France. In addition to 
André Marty’s la révolte de la Mer Moire, 
French communists issued a pamphlet called 
Contre le militarisme naval, pour la defense 
des matelets (Against Naval Militarism, For 
the Defense of the Sailors). Authorship of 
this pamphlet was indicated only by “X"+ A 
French translation of Yaroslavsky’s work, 
selling for one franc, was also widely dis- 
seminated in France under the title Le tra- 
vail des bdoleshéviquses dans l'armée in 
1929. Distribution of this work was carried 
out by the Communist Party of France 
through the circulation outlets of L’Human- 
ité. In the United States, the growing need 
for specialized instruction material on revo- 
lutionary antimilitarism, was recognized by 
the publication of a whole antimillarist page 
the publication of a whole antimilitarist page 
as a regular weekly feature of the Daily 
Worker. 

In Argentina, the communist party began 
publication in 1929 of Lamparo (Swab), as 
the official organ of the communist soldiers 
and sailors. It appeared somewhat irregu- 
larly before a monthly schedule was fixed. 
Although designed to represent the interests 
of all branches of the armed forces, the first 
few issues of Lamparo consisted primarily of 
letters from soldiers stationed in the Buenos 
Aires area, seemingly ignoring the interests 
of units located elsewhere in the country 
and the existence of the sailors in the navy. 
The situation reflected both the relatively 
minor importance which members of the 
Communist Party and the Young Communist 
League of Argentina still attached to anti- 
militarist work during that period, and the 
general lack of practical military experience 
and knowledge possessed by those assigned 
to direct the organizational work in the 
armed forces. 

In addition to Lamparo, individual com- 
munist cells in the armed forces published 
newspapers, e.g., La fajim (Bugle Call) of 
the 12th Infantry at Santa Fe, Soldado rojo 
(Red Soldier) of the 1st Artillery, ete., while 
various factory newspapers contained special 
columns devoted to printing letters from 
servicemen and popularizing their partial de- 
mands and slogans. By early 1930, commu- 
nist press effort in Argentina became a mass 
effort. Literally hundreds of individual pam- 
phlets and publications, both in Spanish and 
in the language of the individual minority 
groups, fiooded Argentina from abroad, pri- 
marily from Spain and the Soviet Union.” 
And these, in turn, were further dissemi- 
nated throughout Latin America under the 
direction of the South American bureau of 
the Comintern. Among the pamphlets known 
to have been introduced from Spain was 
Yaroslavsky’s El trabajo de los bolshevioues 
en el ajévcito antes de la revolusiédn de oc- 
tubre 
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In 1929, the central bureau of the Com- 
munist Party of Germany ordered increased 
activity by party members among the sol- 
diers of the national defense forces and the 
police. The order unleased a flood of propa- 
ganda pamphlets and booklets for dissemi- 
nation within the German army. Included in 
this propaganda barrage were such provoca- 
tive titles as “Reichswehrsoldaten! Menschen- 
2nd-Klasse!” (Soldiers! Second Class Citi- 
zens!), Die Kaserne (The Barracks), Der 
Gute Kamerad (The Good Comrade), Sel- 
dat und dosh Revolutiondr (Soldier, yet Rev- 
olutionary), etc. In addition to the numer- 
ous leaflets and handbills distributed in the 
army, the communists also developed special 
garrison journals to satisfy the specialized 
requirements of the illegal cells in the navy. 
These periodicals included Die Rote Flotte 
and two papers called Die Reichmarine serv- 
ing the naval garrisons at Kiel and Lue- 
beck. 

The communist party, the young commu- 
nist league, and most of their affiliated 
groups in Germany had started to adopt il- 
legal methods, and were creating conspira- 
torial organizations, complete with cipher 
systems, assumed names, courier services, 
and a clandestine press.“ All disintegration 
work served as preparation for the armed 
uprising and for the coming German revolu- 
tion. During this period, a close correlation 
existed between the party organizations for 
disintegration work in the army and navy 
and for military espionage. 

In November, 1929, the Young Communist 
International held a special plenary session 
in Moscow to consider the results of the work 
of its sections among the masses. The 
plenum again declared that it was necessary 
to begin a systematic buidling up of nuclei 
in the army and navy and in the industrial 
enterprises supporting the war machine.** 
Special work in the armed forces, it stated, 
had been inadequate. Many communists 
who entered the army, the plenum noted, had 
been lost to the party because of the lack of 
organization in party work.* 

The May Day slogans issued by the agit- 
prop departments of the Comintern in 1930 
emphasized the slogan: “Soldiers and sailors 
of the capitalist armies, do not let yourself be 
misused against your class brothers! Join the 
revolutionary struggle of the tollers against 
capitalism.* In the United States, the May 
Day celebration was'marred by a special agi- 
tational campaign among the soldiers and 
sailors. Pamphlets distributed among service- 
men in the New York area proclaimed: 

“You are fed rotten food. You drill long 
hours, and besides made to do all the dirtiest 
work. You are not allowed sufficient passes, 
and in colonial lands are often kept in re- 
stricted areas. Your officers bulldoze you at 
every occasion, and for the slightest thing 
you are put in the brig.” 2 

The pamphlets went on to suggest to the 
servicemen that they support partial de- 
mands in their own interest. Those included 
& raise in minimum pay, an eight hour lim- 
itation on daily duty, the right to resign 
from service at any time, a fifty percent in- 
crease in rations allowance, the right of en- 
listed men to elect officers, no restriction of 
passes to men off duty, and unlimited right 
to organize into unions." 

At the sixth world congress of the Comin- 
tern in 1928, one of the American delegation 
announced that a part of the strategy of the 
communist party, work in the military and 
naval force had been combined with the ac- 
tivities among the broad masses.™7? In 1930, 
however, the Communist Party of the United 
States was criticized for its failure to create 
an illegal apparatus in the army and navy. 
Party members were told to be more agegres- 
sive, to establish closer connections with the 
revolutionary elements, and to create com- 
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munist nuclei in the army and navy. There 
had been, it was asserted, too much “pas- 
sivity” in regard to the work in the armed 
forces, which accounted for an almost com- 
piete lack of progress in this type of work.*" 

The new rising tide of revolution in China 
which had been predicted at the sixth na- 
tional congress of the Communist Party of 
China in September, 1928, failed to develop. 
In June, 1930, the Chinese communists de- 
clared that there had been no soldiers’ mu- 
tinies: without support of the armed forces, 
the revolution could not succeed. It was nec- 
essary, they said, to step up the organization 
of the masses for the political struggle, and 
make technical preparations for the future.” 
A major policy change was also announced: 
the tactics of guerrilla warfare were declared 
to be the tactics of the past. Instead, the Red 
Army was to be expanded.“ The mission of 
the soldiers’ movements was redefined as “not 
only to incite the soldiers in the warlords’ 
armies to mutiny, and to bring them into the 
red army, but to organize the soldiers’ anti- 
warlord mutinies as a central strategy. That 
is to say, not only to incite small scale, scat- 
tered mutinies, but also to raise the banner 
of antiwarlord warfare and of the liquida- 
tion of warlords in an organized and planned 
manner, and in coordination with other 
revolutionary forces. Thus, after a mutiny, 
the tactic of resolute attacks should be 
adopted to route the warlord troops. The past 
tactics of fleeing after the uprising must be 
effectively corrected.” 12 

On September 24, 1930, Chou En-lai, one of 
the leading Chinese communists, reported to 
the third plenum of the Communist Party of 
China “the soldiers in the warlord armies 
have been made revolutionary and are in- 
clined towards agrarian revolution. Expan- 
sion of the Red Army, he also stated, had 
overcome the “guerrilla fixation” which had 
previously weakened the Chinese reyolution- 
ary effort." He noted, however, that in the 
two attacks which had been unsuccessfully 
attempted against Changana in July and 
September, the communist party had exer- 
cised no direct command, had failed to work 
among the enemy soldiers, had failed to con- 
solidate the rear, and had not mobilized the 
masses to the maximum extent possible. 

The Comintern also launched a program to 
secure greater support for the Chinese reyo- 
lution. The building of a strong “Hands off 
soviet China” movement was declared to be 
an immediate task of all communist parties, 
especially the Communist Party of the 
United States. “Hands off soviet China” com- 
mittees, it directed, were to be organized “in 
the ships and factories, and among the army, 
navy and air forces, particularly those that 
are detailed for ‘service’ in the Far East,” 1% 
It must not be forgotten, the communists 
were reminded, that “revolutionary activities 
among the imperialist troops and militant 
resistance of soldiers and sailors in imperial- 
ist forces against the policy of intervention 
also contributed to breaking the backbone of 
the intervention in Russia.” * The “glorious 
histories” of the French Black Sea fleet mu- 
tiny, the rebellion of British troops at Ar- 
changel, and the disintegration of American 
and Japanese troops in Siberia, the Comin- 
tern declared, must always remain “sources 
of inspiration” for the international proleta- 
riat The “Hands off soviet China” cam- 
paign was also carried on among the foreign 
servicemen stationed in the China area. 
Slogans were chalked on the walls along the 
streets of Shanghai. Posters were nailed to 
telephone poles. Handbills printed in Eng- 
lish were distributed among the British and 
American sailors stating— 

“You should tell your comrades in arms, 
all of them, not to fire at the masses in soviet 
districts and red soldiers, to demand the 
withdrawal of warships from China as well 
as yourselves, to ask for the recall of military 
advisers with the National Government, to 
press for the abrogation of imperialist priv- 
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ileges, unequal treaties, as well as the rendi- 
tion of concessions, settlements, etc.” 1 

Leafiets printed in Annamite were also left 
in the French barracks where the Annamite 
soldiers were housed, calling on them to rise 
against French imperalism and to defend the 
Chinese soviets and the Red Army.” 

The Comintern initiated a major cam- 
paign to weaken British influence in Asia, 
The focal point of this campaign was India. 
In 1930, the Communist Party of India is- 
sued a “draft program of action” which 
stated that the only means of achieving In- 
dian independence was through “the path of 
the revolutionary struggle of the widest pos- 
sible mass of the people, developing into 
a general national armed insurrection 
against the British exploiters and all their 
allies,” 1% 

“Expulsion of the BAM cops, abolition 
of the police and general armament of the 
toilers” was the first general demand con- 
tained in the draft program In addition, 
the Communist Party of India outlined cer- 
tain specific demands which were to be made 
in behalf of the soldiers: 

“I. In the struggle for the emancipation of 
our country, the Communist Party of India 
calls for the spreading of revolutionary prop- 
aganda among the soldiers and police, and the 
explanation of the necessity for their armed 
insurrection together with the toiling masses 
of the country, against British rule. 

“II. The Indian soldiers and police are 
socially in the main poor peasants who have 
been forced to seek employment in the army 
by poverty, landlessness, and hunger. The 
Communist Party of India fights for the al- 
lotment of land to the soldiers equally with 
all the other toiling peasants. The Communist 
Party of India calls upon its supporters to 
explain to the soldiers and ex-soldiers that 
the only means of acquiring land, abolishing 
indebtedness and getting work is the revolu- 
tionary overthrow of British and feudal 
supremacy, 

“II. The Communist Party of India calls 
upon its organizations and class-conscious 
workers and revolutionaries to begin or- 
ganizing revolutionary groups among the 
soldiers. The aim of these groups must be to 
persuade and prepare the soldiers to i`ke 
action in support of a general armed insur- 
rection of the people for liberty, land, and a 
workers’ and peasants’ government. It is nec- 
essary to explain to the soldiers from con-. 
crete examples drawn from their daily lives 
(arbitrary action by the officers, shooting 
down of demonstrations, workers’ strikes— 
worse food, clothes, allowances, etc.) that 
Indian soldiers are only a blind tool in the 
hands of the British robbers, who use them to 
maintain the national and social oppression 
of the toiling masses of our country. 

“IV. The Communist Party of India calls 
upon its supporters to organize the ex- 
soldiers, who have had practical proof of the 
swindling and exploiting character of British 
rule, and to build up revolutionary ex- 
soldiers’ organizations among them and, 
wherever possible, fighting detachments to 
prepare and support the future national in- 
surrection and agrarian movement under the 
leadership of the Party. 

“V. The Communist Party of India calls 
upon the class-conscious workers to organize 
fraternization with the Indian soldiers, with 
the object of establishing the solidarity of 
the interests of workers, peasants and soldiers 
in the fight, for freedom and the abolition of 
all forms of exploitation.” 1 

In addition, work among the soldiers and 
the police was also included among the spe- 
cific demands made on the youth: 

“The Communist Party of India calls upon 
the honest revolutionary youth to help in 
spreading political propaganda among the 
soldiers and police. The Communist Party of 
India considers that the call of the “left” 
nationalists to the soldiers to leave the army 
and take their discharge, in accordance with 
Gandhi's philosophy of non-violence, is a 
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mistake. The task of genuine revolutionaries 
is to persuade the soldiers, while staying in 
the army, to prepare and raise, when the time 
is ripe, the banner of armed insurrection and, 
shoulder to shoulder with the toiling people, 
overthrow British rule," 1% 

The chief and basic task of the Communist 
Party of India, the draft program concluded, 
was the building of a “contralized, disci- 
plined united, mass underground” party.” 


Xí. MUTINY IN PRIMER AND PRACTICE 


During the congressional hearings on com- 
munist propaganda in the United States in 
January, 1931, two significant conclusions 
were drawn with reference to the conse- 
quences of successful communist infiltration 
of the armed forces. These conclusions were 
especially pertinent to communist activities 
inside the naval forces. 

First, “one man, if he possesses even a small 
amount of technical knowledge, could destroy 
at least temporarily, the combat efficiency of 
any naval ship.” 

Second, “revolutionary propaganda takes 
hold more quickly among the naval forces 
than in the military." 1 Although the first 
quarter of 1931 was a period of comparative 
calm on the international scene, any doubt 
which may have existed as to the validity of 
these two conclusions vanished before the 
year’s end, for 1931 was a year of revolu- 
tionary action and decision. 

The eleventh plenum of the Comintern 
conyened in Moscow in April, 1931, to con- 
sider “the imperative necessity for a deter- 
mined change in the direction of intensifying 
the antimilitarist work of the communist 
parties, and especially of the communist 
leagues, as an integral part of the struggle 
against the danger of war and the menace of 
intervention.” 1 


Marcel Cachin, the French communist 


leader, made one of the primary reports to 
the plenum. Cachin had been an outspoken 
critic of French measures to strengthen its 
own armed forces, interpreting everything in 
the light of preparations by France for a war 


against the Soviet Union. “Antimilitarist 
work,” said Cachin, “must be intensified 
everywhere. The workers’ and peasants’ orga- 
nizations must everywhere establish perma- 
nent contact with the soldiers, sallors and 
reservists.” 1$ 

Within the ranks of the communist move- 
ment, the plenum stated, there had been a 
tendency to underestimate the war danger. 
This same defect had also been commented 
at the sixth congress. Not only had antimili- 
tarist work not increased, but in some cases, 
eg., in France, antimilitarist work had 
“retrogressed."**° The Communist Party of 
the United States later admitted that the 
words of the eleventh plenum were also “fully 
applicable” to the American party, as there 
had been an almost complete lack of progress 
and too much “passivity in regard to work in 
the army.” 1o 

The principal task of the communist par- 
ties, the plenum declared, remained “the 
winning of the bulk of the working class and 
their preparation for the decisive battles for 
the dictatorship of the proletarist." 1 The 
communist parties of all countries, it con- 
tinued, “must increase their work in the 
capitalist armies.”“* The plenum also re- 
minded all communist parties of their agree- 
ment to observe the fourth condition for 
admission to the Comintern adopted at the 
second congress in which Lenin emphasized 
the necessary for carrying on systematic 
propaganda and agitation in the armed 
forces under both legal and illegal con- 
ditions?“ 

During the discussions at the eleventh 
plenum of the Comintern, it was noted that 
the prerequisites of a revolutionary crisis 
were rapidly developing in Spain where a 
major propaganda and agitation campaign 
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was being carried out by the Spanish com- 
munists in connection with the April mu- 
nicipal elections. Leaflets in favor of the re- 
public and of “liberal communism” were 
scattered in the army barracks with some 
adverse effect on military discipline, but they 
failed to undermine the loyalty of the army 
towards Alfonso XIII, even though he sub- 
sequently abdicated on April 14, 1931, when 
the republicans gained majorities in the 
larger cities throughout Spain, The Commu- 
nist Party and the Young Communist League 
of Spain also issued joint appeals to the men 
in the armed forces to set up soldiers’ and 
sailors’ councils in the barracks and elect 
their own officers“ “Of special importance 
is the drawing of the soldiers into the 
soviets," the Spanish communists were told, 
because “the winning of the masses of the 
soldiers for the reyolution is one of the 
means of arming the revolution.” '“ Assist- 
ance and support for the Spanish communist 
movement came from the neighboring Com- 
munist Party of France which sent André 
Marty to Barcelona to speak at one of the 
more important rallies. Although he was ar- 
rested and expelled from Spain. Marty's in- 
fluence remained behind in the form of a 
condensed Spanish version of his book called 
La sublevacién de la flota del sar r-egro (The 
Revolt of the Black Sea Fleet). 


Handbooks, pamphlets, and manuals 


Marty’s book was one of three important 
works on antimilitarist tactics published by 
Edeya, the main communist publisher in 
Barcelona, in 1931. Edeya also published a 
revised edition of Taroslavsky’s book under 
the title El trabajo de los bolchevicues en 
el ejércite antes de la revolución de octu- 
bre? Copies of the Edeya edition of Yaro- 
slavsky’s pamphlet were sent to Latin Amer- 
ica for use in communist antimilitarist work. 

The third important antimilitarist work 
published by Edeya was A. Kamatchikov’s 
pamphlet, The Revolt on the Armoured 
Cruiser “Potemkin.” “$s This study of naval 
revolt in the Black Sea during the revolu- 
tion of 1905 was also published in English 
during the same perlod.“* In the United 
States, Kamatchikov’s pamphlet was adver- 
tised as one of a group of pamphlets pub- 
lished by the Workers’ Library Publishers of 
New York under tht caption: “Learn how the 
Russian workers did it! No worker should fail 
to read these most interesting and instruc- 
tive pamphlets. The appearance of this 
pamphlet simultaneously in Spain, England 
and the United States suggests the scope 
of the Comintern’s program in 1931 to pro- 
vide instruction manuals on the methods 
and techniques of revolutonary antimilitar- 
ism to the masses. Kamatchikov’s pamphlet 
alleged to describe what actually occurred 
aboard the “Potemkin” during its stormy 
passage to the side of the revolution in 1905 
as told »y one of its leaders, Afanasy Matu- 
shenko, the torpedo quartermaster. Kamat- 
chikoy stated that the bolsheviks were in 
contact with the sailors of the Black Sea 
Fleet and had made preparations for a gen- 
eral mutiny in the navy during the maneuv- 
ers later in the year. However, the “incredi- 
bly hard and oppressive conditions of life, 
and the inhuman and humiliating treatment 
of the sailors by the naval officers,” he stated, 
caused the revolt on the “Potemkin” to break 
out prematurely. 

“The reyolt on the cruiser ‘Potemkin’ in 
1905.” Kamatchikov wrote, “was one of the 
object lessons of the revolutionary struggle 
in which the broad masses of the workers 
and peasants and particularly the sailors and 
soldiers, learned the lesson of revolutionary 
struggle nad the concrete tactics of armed 
revolt. The bolsheviks generalized those con- 
crete lessons and drew the necessary conclu- 
sions with regard to the further prepara- 
tions for the overthrow of tsarism.”" 1 

Kanatchikov lists two fundamental causes 
for the failure of the revolt. 
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The first reason, he asserted, was lack of 
preparation: 

“The masses of the soldiers and sailors were 
not class-conscious, were ignorant and had 
no experience whatever of revolutionary 
struggle. They were easily roused to hatred 
and anger against their oppressors, and were 
easily roused to spontaneous protests and 
mutinies. They were easily fired by the flames 
of revolt, but they had no revolutionary so- 
lidity, firmness, reliability and determina- 
tion, no planned preparation. In short, they 
had none of those qualities which are given 
by a long political revolt in the process of the 
revolutionary class struggle and which are 
so necessary for a victorious armed re- 
bellion.”’ 23 

The second reason for the collapse of the 
“Potemkin" revolt was lack of leadership: 

“The leadership of this revolt was weak 
and incapable, not understanding the seri- 
ousness of the situation. Without wasting 
valuable time, they should have immediately 
used their arms to catch the enemy unpre- 
pared and disorganize them. But the lead- 
ers did not make a unanimous decision on a 
single question. The social-democratic orga- 
nization of Odessa, consisting of bolsheviks 
and mensheviks was not prepared and did 
not show sufficient activity and determina- 
tion. It did not even set up a leading military 
center, At the moment when rapidity, deci- 
sion and boldness were necessary, as one of 
the contemporaries bitterly states, in reality 
there was only a foolish, helpless and mis- 
taken attitude of waiting for ‘something.’ ” 15 

Neither the leaders of the workers’ organi- 
zations nor the sailors, Kanatchikoy wrote, 
had heard of Marx’s “golden rule” on how an 
armed reyolt should be organized: 

“Revolt, like war, is a science,” said he, 
“and therefore we should never play at re- 
beliing,” but once we have commenced, we 
should know thoroughly that we have to 
carry it through to the end. 

“It is necessary to collect a great superi- 
ority of forces at the decisive spot, at the de- 
cisive moment, otherwise, the enemy, who 
has better organization, will destroy the 
rebels. 

“Once the rebellion has commenced, it is 
necessary to act with the great determina- 
tion and immediately take up the offensive. 
Defense is the death-blow to an armed re- 
bellion. 

“We must try to catch the enemy un- 
aware. Everyday some successes, however 
small, must be obtained, so as to maintain 
the moral superiority at all costs.” =s 

There were also other mistakes which con- 
tributed to defeat. The united commission of 
bolsheviks and mansheviks erred, Kanat- 
chikov stated, by trying to direct the activity 
on the cruiser from the shore2” They also 
“foolishly” permitted the sailors to release 
the arrested officers who subsequently ob- 
tained reinforcements and put down the 
mutiny. 

Lenin, Kanatchikoy pointed out, drew 
similar lessons from his evaluation of the 
events at Odessa. “From the troops them- 
selves,” Lenin wrote: 

“Detachments of the revolutionary army 
are formed. The business of these detach- 
ments is to declare a rebellion, to give mili- 
tary leadership to the masses, which is nec- 
essary for civil war as for every other war, to 
form base points for an open struggie 
throughout the country, to transfer the 
revolt to neighboring districts, to assure com- 
plete political freedom—even if only on a 
small part of the territory of the country at 
first—to commence the revolutionary recon- 
struction of the decayed system of the 
monarchy, to develop the creative efforts of 
the rank and file to the full.” 1 

Lenin also wrote that a revolutionary 
army was necessary because great historical 
questions could be settled only by force, but, 
he reminded, “the organization of force in a 
modern struggle is a military organiza- 
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tion.” Lenin's words, Kanatchikov em- 
phasized, were “so modern and so obviously 
applicable to current situations.” 1% 

The American communist movement con- 
tributed to the growing body of pamphlets 
and manuals for use in instructing party per- 
sonnel on antimilitarist tactics in the 
armed forces. Walter Trumbull, who suc- 
ceeded Paul Crouch as director of the joint 
antimilitarist department of the Communist 
Party and Young Communist League of the 
United States, wrote and published an auto- 
biographical pamphlet in 1931. His pam- 
phiet was called Life in the U.S. Army. 
Like Crouch, Trumbull had been a soldier at 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, and was court- 
martialed for communist activities in 1925. 
Upon his release from prison, Trumbull had 
toured the United States under the sponsor- 
ship of young communist groups lecturing 
on his experiences in the army. The commu- 
nist press advertised Trumbull’s forty-eight 
page pamphlet as “a vivid description by an 
ex-soldier of the life of the soldier in the 
U.S. Army and a program of action for serv- 
icemen.™ Trumbull’s pamphlet was widely 
distributed among communist party mem- 
bers in the United States and its overseas 
territories and possessions. 

In May, 1931, the Partido Komunista sa 
Filipinas (Communist Party of the Philip- 
pine Islands), which had been organized il- 
legally the preceding November by the com- 
munist-inspired Katipuoan ag nem Anais- 
Pawis sa Filipinas (Association of the Sons 
of Sweat of the Philippine Islands), held its 
first national congress.'~ In a manifesto is- 
sued at the congress, its central platform 
was declared to be the “immediate complete 
and unconditional independence (removal of 
all military and naval forces of the imperial- 
ists).” 1: The Philippine communists later 
declared that their party had been formed to 
free the islands from the “yoke of American 
imperialism” and in order “to destroy Amer- 
ican imperialism’s naval base in the Pacific, 
which is a direct menace to the Soviet 
Union.” The Communist Party of the 
Philippines combined “legal” and “semi- 
legal and illegal” methods of work in achiey- 
ing its antimilitarist work against the Amer- 
ican military forces deployed throughout the 
islands. Titis, the propaganda organ of the 
party, also served as the agitational and or- 
ganizational center for the communist move- 
ment in the Philippines.” Titis is the Taga- 
log word for “Spark,” the English equivalent 
of the Russian Iskra which Lenin chose as 
the name of his own revolutionary news- 
paper The same printing presses which 
published Titis turned out communist prop- 
aganda leafiets and pamphlets aimed at the 
disintegration of military discipline and 
morale. These and other propaganda tracts 
found their way into the American barracks 
and aboard ship. However, they had little 
impact on morale. 


The fight for the streets 


In July, 1931, the Comintern issued in- 
structions to its sections describing the tac- 
tics of street fighting, the use of barricades, 
and the method of arming the masses in 
coming insurrections. The instructions pro- 
vided for the expansion of the illegal or- 
ganization which existed parallel to the 
party apparatus, for the establishment of 
secret printing presses and archives, and for 
special training of small groups who were to 
actively lead strikes, demonstrations and 
street fights. The instructions specifically 
directed armed fighting, pointing out the 
necessity for arming the masses before the 
outbreak of the battle. If guns were not 
available, weapons were to be fashioned from 
paving stones, clubs, lead pipes or clubs. 
Every demonstration, it was stated, was to 
be used as a movement for the revolutionary 
mobilization of the masses.” Broad dissem- 
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ination of selected portions of these Instruc- 
tions was also achieved through their publi- 
cation in the Communist International, the 
Official organ of the Comintern, under the 
caption, “The fight for the Streets.” =° The 
author of the article was given as "L. Al- 
fred." Extracts of the article were reprinted 
in such party organs as the Party Organizer, 
which was disseminated by the central 
committee of the Communist Party of the 
United States for party functionaries.** 

“The worst thing that can happen to a 
communist,” Alfred wrote as a preface to his 
remarks on street fighting, "is for him to look 
on at the fight of the masses and not to 
fight actively with them.” Alfred stated 
that the old tactics which were used in or- 
ganizing demonstrations were no longer 
valid, and that a new “elastic tactical meth- 
od” was required. “The fighting demonstra- 
tlon of today,” Alfred reminded his readers, 
“is not a political procession, but a real 
means of exerting revolutionary mass pres- 
sure.” ** Unlike in the past when demon- 
strators marched outside of town or to a 
park to hold their meeting, demonstrations 
were to be held in the center of town, on 
street corners or in public squares. Alfred 
stated that illegal mass demonstrations 
could not be organized merely by issuing a 
leaflet. It was necessary to undertake pre- 
paratory work in the factories and in the 
working class districts. After this had been 
done, he said, the workers could be assem- 
bled, and a push attempted into the center 
of the town. 

The assembly points for demonstrations 
were always to be located in the workers’ 
quarters of the city, the place least acces- 
sible to the police. Alfred recommended the 
adoption of the “partisan” method of as- 
sembling as a means of misleading the police. 
Small groups of persons were to form indi- 
vidually, and then come together at a pre- 
determined location from where the move 
towards the real object of the fight would 
begin. This, Alfred noted, generally would be 
located in a non-proletarian area. “A hun- 
ger march from districts of the poor to the 
districts of the rich,” Alfred stated, “is in 
our opinion one of the most successful forms 
of fighting demonstration.” = In an armed 
revolt, an attack at all costs was essential. 
However, he noted, “anyone who tries to 
apply this rule also to physical resistance 
in the current class battles is guilty of a 
sectarian interpretation of the class bat- 
tle.” *** Lenin emphasized, he reminded, that 
strikes and demonstrations were “schools of 
war.” In themselves they did not lead to a 
decisive result: they were only preparatory 
training. In most European countries, Alfred 
asserted, the broad masses were not ready 
to join in an armed attack. The slogan of an 
armed demonstration, he continued, meant 
the arming of the proletariat; but “to raise 
the slogan of an armed demonstration with- 
out any attempt for a speedy transforma- 
tion into an armed revolt, and before the 
preconditions for a successful revolt exists, 
is to be guilty of playing with revolution.” 177 

There were also other overt signposts indi- 
cating an intensification of soviet interest 
in educating communists in the strategy 
and tactics of street fighting and insurrec- 
tion. Simultaneous publication in German, 
French and Russian of the standard com- 
munist casebook on insurrection, The Armed 
Uprising, also occurred in 1931. It was writ- 
ten by A. Neuberg”” If Langer was the 
theorist of the armed uprising, Neuberg was 
its tactician”” Neuberg’s book rapidly be- 
came the basic communist manual on armed 
uprising, street fighting and the tactics of 
insurrection. According to Dimitrov, the gen- 
eral secretary of the Comintern, it could be 
found “in the library of every revolution- 
ist.” =: Neuberg’s book contained case history 
studies of insurrections at Reval, Hamburg, 
Shanghai and Canton. It also discussed in 
detail communist disintegration work in the 
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armed forces, the arming of proletarian 
forces, the elements of timing and surprise, 
and the general principles of street fighting. 
Although Neuberg’s book was a classic on 
tactics, it also had special importance for 
the emphasis it placed on the doctrine of 
revolutionary antimilitarism. Neuberg de- 
veloped the thesis that antimilitarist work 
prepared the way for the armed uprising 
which was the highest form of the political 
struggle: 

“The entire activities of the revolutionary 
party, the fight for peace, against the im- 
perialistic intervention in Soviet Russia, Chi- 
na, etc. (against the coming imperialistic 
war between Europe and America, etc.), 
against capitalistic rationalization, for the 
raising of wages, for social insurance, for a 
higher standard of life of the proletariat as 
a whole, for the nationalization of the soil, 
the parliamentary struggle, etc., etc., all that 
must be regarded from the perspective point 
of view of the preparation and mobiliza- 
tion of the masses for the highest form of 
struggle at the moment when the revolution 
is ripe—for the rising.” ?= 

All communist activities, Neuberg said, 
served as preparation for armed uprising. 
This was especially true of all phases of anti- 
militarist work, even if only the simple act 
of distributing propaganda pamphlets in the 
army were involved. The disintegration of 
the enemy military organization was the 
first step in the preparation for an uprising, 
albeit, according to Neuberg, a negative step. 
The preparation became positive only with 
the organization, training and recruiting of 
a mass organization. Neuberg maintained 
that the armed uprising began in the period 
of immediate preparation, i.e., before the 
outbreak of street fighting. “One must re- 
member,” he stated, “that, in the widest 
sense of the word, the rising does not begin 
with the attack of the fighting organization 
of the proletariat. (Red Guard), but rather 
some days, even weeks, before. It begins 
when the time for the general attack has 
been fixed and when the party is working 
at feverish speed to win over the troops, to 
arm the proletariat and the semiproletarian 
elements for the decisive struggle for power. 
It begins when the masses take up the fight 
of their own initiative against the forces of 
counter-revolution.” 13 

During such a period, Neuberg concluded, 
antimilitarist work assumed even greater 
importance: 

“In this period which begins with the ap- 
proach of the general battle, in the period 
of preparation for the attack on the state, 
the party must concentrate its attention on 
the task of subverting and winning over the 
troops.” 1% 

The necessity of actually working inside 
the armed forces was repeatedly emphasized 
by Neuberg who stated: 

“The attitude of the revolutionary pro- 
letariat to the imperialistic war in keeping 
with Lenin’s principle is the transmutation 
of this war into civil war. Towards the army, 
which is the most important factor of the 
imperialistic war, the attitude of the party 
and of the whole revolutionary proletariat 
must be such that they work for the com- 
plete subversion of the imperialistic army 
and the going over of masses of soldiers to 
the side of the revolutionary proletariat. That 
is the aim and object of the work of the party 
in the army, but it is achievable only with 
the complete victory of the proletarian revo- 
lution. As long as the power Is in the hands 
of the bourgeois state, the bourgeois army 
will remain one of the decisive components 
of the state.” 1% 

No matter what the political situation may 
be, Neuberg warned, the task of the pro- 
letarist remained the subversion and the 
“revolutionizing” of the army.’ 

Communist instruction on the strategy and 
tactics of revolutionary antimilitarism was 
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not restricted to books and pamphlets. It was 
also carried on in the daily party press and 
in periodic party organs like Tokensetsusha 
(Party Construction), the monthly magazine 
of the Communist Party of Japan, * Token- 
setsusha, which began publication in June, 
1931, was devoted to communist theory and 
the interpretation of revolutionary doctrine. 
It also played an important part in educating 
the party faithful in Japan on the strategy 
and tactics of revolutionary antimilitarism. 
Its masthead proclaimed the slogan “For the 
bolshevisation of your revolutionary prac- 
tice, for the strengthening and consolidation 
of Leninist leadership in the . . . barracks 
and battleships: The August, 1931 issue of 
Tokensetsusha featured a detailed descrip- 
tion of methods for use in organizing com- 
munist cells in the Japanese navy.’” This 
article was one of the few appearing in Jap- 
anese party organs which published the com- 
munist organizational methods within the 
armed forces, although articles on propa- 
ganda and agitational activities were rela- 
tively common. 


Mutiny in the Americas 


In August, 1931, units of the Cuban fleet 
declared their solidarity with the revolution- 
ary elements in an abortive uprising against 
the Machado dictatorship. Their action was 
hailed by Cuban communists as evidence of 
the success of their antimilitarist programs. 
However, what occurred in the Cuban navy 
was spontaneous, and was apparently un- 
related to either direct or indirect communist 
influence. Although the Communist Party 
of Cuba had carried on illegal work since its 
founding in 1925, it enjoyed little success, 
growing too slowly to play any decisive part 
in internal Cuban politics until later in the 
1930's. Conditions In Cuba with its one crop 
sugar economy were extremely sensitive to 
the periodic fluctuations in the world market, 
and what little influence the communist 
movement exerted was insignificant in com- 
parison to the revolutionary ferment engen- 
dered by the severe economic distress which 
followed each major market decline. Com- 
munist work in Cuba was financed by the 
Communist Party of the United States. When 
news of the anti-Machado uprising reached 
its headquarters in New York, the party is- 
sued instructions to all members to agitate 
in favor of the withdrawal of all American 
naval and military personnel, vessels, and 
equipment from Cuba. 

On September 1, 1931, the communist 
movement in Latin America made its most 
important bid for power. Earlier in 1931, a 
special meeting of communist waterfront 
functionaries from Argentina, Chile, Peru and 
Ururguay had been held in Montevideo for 
the purpose of drafting “action programs” 
for both the civilian maritime industry and 
the military personnel of the South Ameri- 
can navies. In attendance was a special dele- 
gate from the Maritime Section of the Com- 
intern. He had been sent to the meeting es- 
pecially for the purpose of citing details of 
the mutiny of the German fleet in 1918 to 
“impress the Latin Americans with the im- 
portance of building up communist units in 
every navy.” ™ The “action programs” first 
bore fruit in the form of a communist bid 
for power in Chile where the communist 
party had been illegal since 1927. 

One of the consequences of the acute eco- 
nomic crisis which gripped the world in the 
early 1930's was the necessity for many gov- 


ernments to retrench on military expendi- 
tures. The government of Chile attempted to 
do so by cutting the service pay of its naval 
forces by thirty per cent. The announcement 
of this drastic reduction in service pay re- 
sulted in a mutiny of the Chilean fleet. The 
mutineers demanded that the Chilean Gov- 
ernment withdraw the pay reduction order. 
While there is little doubt that the discon- 
tent stemming from the thirty percent re- 
duction was widespread, there is nothing to 
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substantiate the claims in the international 
communist press accounts of the mutiny that 
all crews in the Chilean navy, numbering 
some 18,000 men, took part in the revolt.’ 

The revolt in the Chilean fleet began on 
the first of September. In the beginning, it 
Was a spontaneous uprising, but the com- 
munist nuclei in the crews rechanneled the 
dissension of the seamen into a revolution- 
ary movement. Headquarters for the revolt 
was the Chilean battleship, Almirante Lator- 
re. Representatives of the other ships’ crews 
met aboard the Almirante Latorre as a “com- 
mittee of action.” On orders from this com- 
mittee, all officers aboard ship were taken 
prisoner. However, instead of keeping them 
in safe custody on board as hostages in an- 
ticipation of using them to establish a bar- 
gaining position with the government forces, 
the communists released the majority of the 
Officers and permitted them to go ashore. 
This, it was later concluded, had been a seri- 
ous tactical mistake, as these same Officers 
became the most active participants in crush- 
ing the uprising 1% 

The communist movement in Chile was 
quick to seize upon the economic demands 
of the sailors as a battle slogan calculated 
to win the sympathy of broad sections of the 
working masses. On the day after the start of 
the uprising the Communist Party of Chile 
which had actively infiltrated the Chilean 
trade union movement called a general strike. 
Trade union delegates acting upon commu- 
nist discipline were sent by the part, to all 
important working districts to proclaim the 
slogan of solidarity with the fighting sailors, 
and to secure support for the strike call. 
Within twenty-four hours, the general strike 
had spread throughout Chile. 

The communists also attempted to take 
over leadership of the naval mutiny by send- 
ing delegates of workers aboard the war- 
ships to work with the communist nuclei al- 
ready active there. The communists formed 
workers’ councils, and called for the estab- 
lishment of armed workers’ defense corps in 
the industrialized suburbs of Santiago. 
Weapons and provisions were seized by the 
workers’ defense corps during the rioting 
which spread throughout Santiago. An in- 
tensified demoralization program was also 
launched by the communists within the po- 
lice and army garrisons throughout Chile. The 
program achieved some success, as segments 
of the military garrison at Valparaiso, to- 
gether with elements of the coastal artillery, 
supported the general strike movement. 

To put down the uprising in the navy 
the Chilean government mobilized the armed 
forces and declared martial law, The com- 
munist press reported that the sailors had 
been promised that the pay cut would be 
cancelled and that no punitive action would 
be taken against the mutineers, but all nego- 
tiations between the insurgents and the gov- 
ernment failed. The communist leadership of 
the naval revolt rejected all government of- 
fers. The general strike lost its force rapidly 
after the first day, for the communist orga- 
nization in Chile was too small and too poorly 
organized to effectively sustain and control 
the strike movement. On Monday, the seventh 
of September, after holding out against the 
government forces for a week, the mutinous 
fleet units began to surrender. The decisive 
factor was the heavy damage inflicted on sev- 
eral of the ships by government aircraft. The 
mutineers had been easy targets, for through 
error of the leaders, or indecision, their ships 
had remained anchored in the bay. The last 
ship to surrender was the battleship Almi- 
rante Latorre 

The revolt of the Chilean fleet did not end 
victoriously for the communists, but it pro- 
vided them with another practical lesson in 
how not to conduct a naval revolt. The in- 
surgents made several serious tactical er- 
rors. These were noted by the communists 
in their later analysis of the Chilean revolt. 
In a situation which called for action, the 
fleet had adopted a “tactic of waiting” which 
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rendered defeat inevitable. Further, the in- 
surgents failed to make use of those decisive 
factors which would have permitted exten- 
sions of the revolt. These factors were the 
confusion prevailing in government circles, 
the irresolution in the army and air force, 
and the growing mob-psychology of the 
masses, Instead of taking to the open sea 
and sailing to Valparaiso where the trade 
union’s general strike could have been ex- 
panded into a major revolutionary uprising, 
the insurgents permitted their ships to re- 
main at anchor in the harbor, making it rel- 
atively easy for the government forces to 
bomb them using both coastal artillery and 
aircraft. The chief and immediate cause of 
their defeat, therefore, was passivity.” 

News of the revolt in the Chilean fleet was 
headlined by newspapers throughout the 
world. The Chilean sailors were praised in 
the communist press for their revolutionary 
action. For the Communist Party of the 
United States, the rising in Chile served as 
an excuse to intensify agitation within the 
American navy. Even though there was no 
serious thought being given by the govern- 
ment to the possibility of intervention in 
Chile, the communists appealed to Amer- 
ican servicemen to resist any effort by the 
United States to intervene there. “Hands off 
Chile” became the communist slogan of the 
day." 

In Great Britain, the communists inter- 
preted the events which had transpired in 
the Chilean navy as a tribute to the ef- 
fectiveness of their antimilitarist campaign. 
Earlier in the year the Comintern had di- 
rected them to “considerably increase" their 
propaganda activities in the armed forces, 
particularly in the British navy.” As part 
of their campaign, the crew of the Chilean 
battleship, Almirante Laterro, which in the 
uprising had served as the headquarters for 
the mutineers, had been cultivated by the 
British communists while their ship was un- 
dergoing an extensive refit in the Devonport 
dockyards, England. 


Incident at Invergordon 


The Comintern directive to the British 
communists to intensify their antimilitarist 
activity coincided with its initiation of a 
program to achieve maximum exploitation 
of the growing world financial crisis. Unem- 
ployment was on the increase everywhere. 
International trade was in the doldrums, 
and governments throughout the world 
made futile attempts to balance national 
budgets. In Great Britain, the economy cam- 
paign involved pay reductions for employees 
in all branches of government service. By 
September, 1931, newspapers throughout 
Great Britain reported proposed pay cuts for 
teachers, police, and post office workers. 
Reductions in unemployment compensation 
followed. However, it was not until decreases 
in the pay of the fighting forces were an- 
nounced in the press that serious repercus- 
sions occurred. Due to an unfortunate break- 
down in communication procedures, the offi- 
cial Admiralty explanation of the naval pay 
reductions failed to reach elements of the 
Atlantic Fleet anchored off Invergordon be- 
fore the public press announcements, a fact 
which contributed to the growing apprehen- 
sion already prevalent among the men. 

On September 15, 1931, the British Ad- 
miralty announced that promulgation of 
“reduced” rates of naval pay had led to 
unrest among some of the enlisted men in 
the Atlantic Fleet. As a consequence, the 
Admiralty stated it had been considered de- 
sirable to suspend the programmed fleet 
exercises and recall the ships to harbor. 
Through this terse announcement the Brit- 
ish Government admitted to the world that 
its Atlantic Fleet had mutinied off Inver- 
gordon. 

There is considerable disagreement as to 
what actually transpired at Invergordon. 
Kenneth Edwards, in his detailed study of 
the events preceding Invergordon, presented 
a convincing case for those who contended 
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that instigation of the mutiny was by com- 
munist elements who had seized upon the 
opportunity afforded by the inept handling 
of the pay question by the Admiralty. Ed- 
wards claimed that the years of communist 
agitation and propaganda directed against 
the British armed forces contributed to the 
development of an environment favorable to 
dissension and disaffection. He charged the 
communists with direct complicity in the 
mutiny of Invergordon. A somewhat different 
position was taken by Fred Copeman, one of 
the British seamen dismissed from naval 
service because of their part in the Inver- 
gordon affair. Years later, after his break with 
communism, Copeman attributed the Inver- 
gordon mutiny to spontaneous reaction by 
the men of the fleet. They rebelled, he held, 
against what they believed to be an “unjust” 
pay reduction. Copeman disavowed commu- 
nism involvement in the mutiny, stated that 
he was never able to find any evidence that 
the communist party had anything to do 
with inciting it"! Copeman revealed that the 
communists themselves had not denied the 
part popularly ascribed to them in the Inver- 
gordon mutiny because it was party policy 
to claim responsibility and leadership for 
any movement associated with the righting 
of “injustices.” This policy, he stated, had 
proved successful in building up good will 
toward the communists.™ 

In support of his position, Edwards in- 
dicated that the British communists, deter- 
mined to make the pay reduction a cause 
célèbre, had decided to concentrate their 
campaign on the British navy. To prepare for 
the propaganda offensive, representatives of 
the London Daily Worker, the central organ 
of the Communist Party of Great Britain, 
had gone to Invergordon on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 13. Recognizing that professional agita- 
tors would be unsuccessful in any direct ap- 
proach to naval men, the communists called 
upon various members from within the naval 
ranks to exercise their influence over the 
sailors. 

Sunday evening, the communist cell mem- 
bers held a mass meéting ashore involving 
more than 600 sailors from the fleet units 
anchored off Invergordon. Taking advantage 
of the dissension which had been kin- 
dled among the enlisted ranks by the un- 
expectedly large reduction in pay which had 
been revealed earlier that same day in the 
Sunday newspapers, and playing on the 
natural fears of the sailors as to what the 
consequences of the severe cuts would be on 
their families, communist agitators pro- 
moted the idea that the sailors should under- 
take “collective strike action” in an attempt 
to get the government to reconsider its ac- 
tion. All reference to “mutiny” was care- 
fully avoided. One of the principal organizers 
was Able Seaman Len Wincott of the H.M.S. 
Norfolk, who called for volunteers to act as 
representatives of each ship on a “sailor's 
soviet.” The representatives were directed to 
sound out and organize their shipmates. 

A second meeting was scheduled ashore for 
the following evening. On Monday, Septem- 
ber 14, the Daily Worker featured the naval 
pay cuts on its front page. Copies of the 
paper were widely circulated among naval 
personnel ashore and afloat in the Invergor- 
don area. Primary emphasis in the Daily 
Worker articles was on the generalization 
that the pay of the enlisted man would be 
cut 25 percent while that of the officers would 
be reduced by only 9 percent, In presenting 
possible extreme conditions under the pay 
bill as a generalization, the Daily Worker 
poured salt on the already festereqd wound 
of dissension. Monday evening, the final 
plans for the strike action were completed 
at the scheduled meeting of the ship’s rep- 
resentatives. A cheering code was adopted 
similar to the one which communist ele- 
ments in the mutiny of the German fleet 
had used so successfully thirteen years pre- 
vious as a signal that the strike had ss 
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the crews of the battleships H.M.S. Rodney 
and H.M.S. Valiant refused to turn to for 
work when called to duty on Tuesday morn- 
ing when the ships began preparing to put to 
sea. Cheering broke out, signaling from one 
ship at anchor to another that the “strike” 
had commenced™ The refusal to turn to 
work spread throughout the Atlantic Fleet, 
inyolving, among others, the crews of the 
heavy cruisers Hood and Repulse, the battle- 
ships Nelson, Warspite and Malaya, and the 
cruisers Dorsetshire, Norfolk, Exeter and Ad- 
venture. The mutiny ended with the an- 
nouncement of the Admiralty’s decision to 
cancel the fleet exercises. This act by the 
Admiralty was more of a precautionary meas- 
ure than a necessity, for nowhere did vio- 
lence actually break out. 

The mutiny at Invergordon cost the British 
Government heavily in lost prestige through- 
out the world, a fact that the Comintern 
capitalized upon, The British revolutionary 
movement was directed by the Comintern to 
“mobilize the widest possible support for the 
sailors and assist them to take advantage of 
the present moment” by expanding the scope 
of the struggle. Specifically, demands for full 
political rights, for marriage allowances for 
all ratings, for improved food and against 
compulsory religious instruction, as outlined 
in the soldiers’ and sailors’ programs of the 
Communist Party and the Young Communist 
League, were to be utilized.” British com- 
munists were quick to respond to the oppor- 
tunity which Invergordon presented. Within 
a@ week, revolutionary communist propaganda 
flooded the naval ships and barracks 
throughout Britain. Bundles of agitational 
pamphlets were thrown over dockyard walis 
or scattered where sailors congregated. Typi- 
eal of such pamphlets was one signed “Coun- 
cil of Communist Sailors” which urged the 
British sailors to hold out against the pay 
reductions, warning them not to place any 
reliance on the promises of either trade union 
leaders or the labor members of Parliament. =s 
This propaganda had little effect on the 
British naval men. 

German communists celebrated the out- 
break of the Invergordon mutiny by sending 
the British sailors a telegram congratulating 
them on “their courageous action against the 
British government and reactionary officers 
corps” The telegram was signed by both the 
Young Communist League and the Red 
Front Fighters’ League of Germany. It ad- 
vised the British sailors to disarm their of- 
ficers, elect sailors’ councils on all vessels, 
and establish a central council for the fleet.=“ 
The Young Communist League of the United 
States also sent revolutionary greetings to the 
British sailors of Invergordon. At the same 
time, it issued an appeal to American sery- 
icemen to organize regimental and ships’ 
committees for the purpose of resisting any 
attempt on the part of the American govern- 
ment to lower their pay.*"* 

In the Far East, the arrival of the news of 
the mutiny at Invergordon coincided with 
beginning of Japan's invasion of Manchuria. 
The war plan and the order for its execution 
had been drawn up and signed before Inver- 
gordon, but the immobilization of the British 
fleet provided unexpected reassurance to the 
Japanese that their plans could be carried out 
without interference from Great Britain. 
Britain’s most important dominion in the 
Pacific, Australia, was also crossed off as a 
threat. 

The Australian navy experienced a series of 
minor incidents at almost the same time 
and for almost the same basic causes as the 
British fleet mutiny at Invergordon. Com- 
munist sympathizers had been active in Aus- 
tralia since the acceptance of their party 
into the Comintern in August, 1922, but sig- 
nificant progress in developing a militant 
party was not registered until the early 1930's 
when they began to “colonize” the Australian 
navy. 

News of the mutiny at Invergordon, and re- 
sentment over their own recent wage cuts, 
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resulted in isolated cases of insubordination 
by sailors aboard the Penguin and the 
cruiser Canberra. Communist literature had 
also been brought abroad the Australian navy 
ships in quantities large enough “to equip 
a public library.” =* The communist press 
labeled it a “widespread revolt” and reported 
that the sailors had held shipboard meetings 
and hoisted red flags aloft. However, the sit- 
uation lacked any real revolutionary impli- 
cations for communist agitation was less a 
contributory cause for the unrest than was 
the poor quality of food served in the Aus- 
tralian navy. 
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PRAYER AMENDMENT — THREAT- 
ENED WITH DEFEAT BY ORGA- 
NIZED CHURCH GROUPS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, tentative- 
ly, the vote on House Joint Resolution 
191, the Wylie prayer amendment, will be 
held on November 8, 1971. 

House Joint Resolution 191 reads: 

Nothing contained in this Constitution 
shall abridge the right of persons lawfully 
assembled, in any public building which is 
supported in whole or in part through the 
expenditure of public funds, to participate 
in nondenominational prayer. 


With full recognition to the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Wy tie) for his untiring 
efforts, it was the activity of grassroots 
American people who by letters and per- 
sonal contact influenced 218 Congress- 
men to sign the discharge petition. The 
victory in achieving a record vote be- 
longs only to the people. 

Tragically, those many dedicated 
Americans who gave so unselfishly of 
their time to force the prayer amend- 
ment to a vote in the House underesti- 
mate the present situation or have been 
induced to believe that the battle is over. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, 
for while the original impetus has slacked 
off, the powerful forces of organized op- 
position to the prayer amendment are 
now in full swing using every advanced 
lobbying technique and distortion to 
sway Members, including some of the 
original discharge signers. 

In contrast to the original supporters 
of the prayer amendment who were 
mostly individual citizens, the prayer 
opponents use organization stationery 
and appear as spokesmen of national 
groups claiming to represent large mem- 
berships. The American people will be 
shocked to realize that the powerful force 
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lobbying against the prayer amendment 
comes from the organized church leaders 
of our Nation. 

Some of the opposition letters suggest 
that organized clerical leaders have 
dropped preaching against sin to sermon- 
ize against the prayer amendment. These 
letters impugn the integrity and intelli- 
gence of those of us who signed the dis- 
charge petition and who will support the 
prayer amendment on the record vote. 
The most frequent statement in opposi- 
tion is that we should be intelligent 
enough to know that children now have 
the right to pray in school—that the Su- 
preme Court only outlawed State-pre- 
pared or State-led prayer, but in no way 
affected the right of any individual to 
pray anywhere. 

If these contentions are correct, one 
questions why the clerics are so vocal in 
their lobbying against the prayer amend- 
ment which only protects this right. 

Is it really fear of the effect of the 
prayer amendment, which our religious 
leaders say the people already have, or is 
it rather a massive organized fear by the 
minority that makes up the controlling 
mechanism of our country now being re- 
flected through the politico-clerical lob- 
byists, that the American people have 
awakened and made their Representa- 
tives in Congress listen to them? 

Is it a fear over the prayer amendment 
or a fear that once the people realize that 
they can reach into this Chamber and in- 
fluence their Congressmen to bring the 
prayer amendment for a vote, then the 
people will realize that they are the 
power of this country and can also com- 
pel their Representatives to take similar 
action with other unwanted laws as well 
as unjust Supreme Court rulings such as 
busing, tax-free foundations, subversion 
and excessive taxation. 

Is it fear over the prayer amendment 
which concerns the opposition—or a fear 
that the Congress will awaken to the 
realization that the true power in our 
country is not in political parties and 
pressure groups, but the people at home? 

When the Members of this body fear 
and respect their constituents more than 
they do the manipulated leaders and con- 
trolled bureaucrats in Washington, those 
presently all-powerful will be reduced to 
the level of other struggling dedicated 
Americans who are trying to save our 
country and teach their children rever- 
ence to a Supreme Being, respect for 
their parents, and love for their country. 

Barring resumption of renewed vital- 
ity and activity by the prayer enthusiasts, 
the prayer amendment will fail to receive 
the required two-thirds vote on Novem- 
ber 8. 

Should the prayer amendment be de- 
feated, I am reluctant to speculate on 
public reaction when the people learn 
that their prayer amendment was de- 
feated by a concerted lobbying effort by 
the overwhelming majority, if not all, of 
the organized religious bodies in our 
country. Should this happen, it would not 
be unrealistic for the people to then 
hold their church leaders and their Con- 
gressmen, as well as the Supreme Court, 
responsible for suppression of prayer. 
This is an issue of faith, not of detailed 
explanations. The American people want 
their children to pray in schools. The 
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organized churches are trying to stop 
them. 

James Madison, a principal architect 
of the Constitution, pointed out early in 
our history that “It is proper to take of- 
fense at the first experiment on our 
liberties.” The American people have 
rightfully responded to his counsel and 
have worked tirelessly to correct the evil 
and encroachment precipitated by Su- 
preme Court devisions. Those learned in 
the law realize that the Bill of Rights 
was adopted to protect the people and 
the States from Federal usurpation of 
their powers. The ist amendment was 
never intended to apply to the States. 

There are independent and fearless 
religious spokesmen who support the 
Wylie prayer amendment, and who have 
taken the time to answer the confused 
charges and misinterpretation of their 
fellow men of the cloth. These men real- 
ize the true meaning of our constitu- 
tional protection of the people’s right to 


pray. 

Examples of such support for the 
prayer amendment have been in letters 
from a pastor, Dr. Samuel A. Jeanes, and 
excerpts of a statement by Rabbi Mena- 
chem M, Schneerson, which I insert in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The material follows: 

Fest BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Merchantville, NJ. October 27, 1971. 
Re HJR 171. 
Hon. CHALMERS P, WYLIE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WYLIE; It is time that 
the muddled confusion created by court rul- 
ings on prayer in tax supported schools be 
ended. The polls that are taken clearly indi- 
cate that the American people, in overwhel- 
ming numbers, want to permit voluntary 
prayer in their schools. 

Perhaps, the confusion has been caused 
because there are those who believe that the 
courts have said more than they really said 
and have hastily rushed us into a “prayer 
vacuum” in public education. The United 
States Supreme Court in the Board of Re- 
gents case ruled against the use of a prayer 
that was officially recommended by that 
Board with a directive that it be recited 
aloud in the presence of a teacher. In a sec- 
ond decision the United States Supreme 
Court, in the Abingdon, Pennsylvania School 
District case ruled against a Pennsylvania 
law requirement that ten verses be read 
from the Bible without comment at the 
opening of each school day. A third case 
never reached the United States Supreme 
Court but the U.S. District Court of Appeals 
for New York State ruled that little children 
could not recite a simple ancient prayer with 
their morning milk and cookies which went 
as follows: 

“God is great, God is good, 

And we thank Him for this food.” 

All the American people want is the op- 
portunity for their children to offer volun- 
tary prayer in their schools which was the 
practice for many, many years. The passage 
of HJR 191 could grant this permission and 
certainly bring an end to the misunderstand- 
ings which have led to many excesses. 

It is unfortunate that some religious 
bodies have been mounting pressure upon 
the Congress to thwart the will of the ma- 
jority of the people. My attention has been 
called to statements from the American Bap- 
tist Convention of which I am a member. 
Such statements of opposition to voluntary 
prayer in our tax support institutions sup- 
posedly are based upon resolutions passed 
by the Convention itself. May I call your 
attention to the fact that such resolutions 
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are followed by a statement of explanation 
which says: 


WHAT DO AMERICAN BAPTIST RESOLUTIONS 
REPRESENT? 


“American Baptist resolutions are the at- 
tempt to help Baptists express a Christian 
view of crucial issues. To be sure resolutions 
passed by the American Baptist Convention 
cannot be said to represent the conclusions 
of all American Baptists or even all the Amer- 
ican Baptists attending the Convention. They 
ao, however, represent the careful thinking 
of a large number of people.” 

To illustrate the limited extent of repre- 
sentation reflected by such resolutions let 
me quote from the June 4, 1971 issue of 
Christianity Today which says: 

“During debate over a controversial state- 
ment on non-traditional ‘family life styles’ 
that could have been interpreted as endors- 
ing pre-marital sex and homosexual prac- 
tices, ABC Treasurer, Milton Bennett—a 
Toledo restaurant operator—invoked the par- 
Mamentary law requiring that a majority of 
delegates be present when business is trans- 
acted. Only a fourth of the 2,800 were on 
hand, bringing automatic adjournment... 
Bennett's ploy was the first such call in the 
memories of ABC officials. It will not be the 
last; delegates spoke privately of using it 
next year (many of the ABC’s most contro- 
versial resolutions over the years have been 
passed by a fraction of a quorum.” 

The American Baptist Convention claims 
about 6,100 individual churches with an ap- 
proximate total membership of 1,500,000 
people. There is no reason to believe that even 
half of the churches had delegates at the 
Convention session when this resolution 


against prayer in the schools was adopted. 
Furthermore, as a rule the delegates who do 
go to Convention sessions have no authority 
whatsoever to commit their congregations on 
any issues. Neither are any scientific efforts 
made to poll the thinking of the churches 
or their membership on such questions. 


I trust that the members of the Congress 
will exercise seasoned judgment by accepting 
such sweeping statements from large orga- 
nizations for what they are ... expressions 
of men based upon very incomplete findings 
and voted, often by bodies that do not rep- 
resent even a very small fraction of their 
total constituency. 

The proposal before you does not require 
prayer, but it certainly does not prohibit it. 
Neither does it grant authority of any official 
body to determine the form or content of the 
prayer. 

It should be remembered that the prayer 
decision of the Supreme Court was based up- 
on their interpretation of the Constitution, 
However, the Constitution is an instrument 
ordained, not by the courts, but by the peo- 
ple. The courts may interpret it, but the 
people have a right to amend it. It should 
say clearly what the people want it to say. 

If public prayer can be offered in the Halls 
of Congress at each opening session, in mili- 
tary camps and on board ship for our service 
men, at the inauguration of the President of 
the United States, at national political con- 
ventions, at social, civic and public func- 
tions, and even in our penal institutions, 
why should prayer be banned from the lips 
of our children and young people in the 
schools of the nation? 

The passage of HJR 191 will give the world 
a moral witness that declares that for Ameri- 
cans God is important. And it will reaffirm 
what the Supreme Court itself has said that 
“we are a religious people whose institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being.” 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL A. JEANES, Pastor. 
CONGREGATION MIsHKAN 
ISRAEL NUSACH H’akr, 
LUBAVITCHER CENTER, 
Oak Park, Mich., October 10, 1971. 

HONORED CONGRESSMAN: H.J. Res. 191, the 

amendment concerning non-denominational 
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prayer in the public schools, has been dis- 
charged from the Judiciary Committee 
through petition, and will come before the 
House for a vote. 

We respectfully bring to your attention 
the views on this matter of Rabbi Menachem 
M. Schneerson (the Lubayitcher Rabbi), 
world Jewish leader. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. N. Kranz, 
Rabbi. 
Y. M. Kacan, 
Associate Rabbi. 


EXCERPTS OF A LETTER BY THE LUBAVITCHER 
RABBI, RABBI MENACHEM MENDEL SCHNEER- 
SON 


On the contrary, if there could have been 
any change at all (in my views), it was to 
reinforce my conviction of the vital need 
that the children in the public schools should 
be allowed to begin their day at school with 
the recitation of a mnon-denominational 
prayer, acknowledging the existence of a 
Creator and Master of the Universe, and our 
dependence upon Him, In my opinion, this 
acknowledgment is absolutely necessary in 
order to impress upon the minds of our 
growing-up generation that the world in 
which they live is not a jungle, where brute 
force, cunning and unbridled passion rule 
supreme, but that it has a Master Who is 
not an abstraction, but a personal G-d; that 
this Supreme Being takes a “personal inter- 
est: in the affairs of each and every indi- 
vidual, and to Him everyone is accountabie 
for one’s dally conduct. 

Juvenile delinquency, the tragic symptom 
of the disillusionment, insecurity and con- 
fusion of the young generation, has not abat- 
ed; rather the reverse is the case. Obviously, 
it is hard to believe that the police and law- 
enforcing agencies will succeed in deterring 
delinquency and crime, not to mention com- 
pletely eliminating them at the root, even 
if there were enough police officers to keep 
an eye on every recalcitrant child. Besides, 
this would not be the right way to zomedy 
the situation. The remedy lies in removing 
the cause, not in merely treating the symp- 
toms. It will not suffice to tell the juvenile 
delinquent that crime does not pay, and that 
he will eventually land in jail (if he is not 
smart enough). Nor will he be particularly 
impressed if he is admonished that law- 
breaking is an offense against society. It is 
necessary to engrave upon the child's mind 
the idea that any wrongdoing is an offense 
against the Divine authority and order. 

At first glance this seems to be the essen- 
tial function of a house of prayer and of the 
spiritual leaders. However, anyone who does 
not wish to delude himself about the facts 
of house of prayer attendance, both in regard 
to the number of worshippers and the fre- 
quency of their visits, etc., etc., must admit 
that shifting the responsibility to the house 
of prayer will not correct the situation. Nor 
can we wait until the house of prayer will 
attain its fitting place in our society, and in 
the life of our youth in particular, for the 
young generation will not wait with its grow- 
ing-up process. 

Children have to be “trained” from their 
earliest youth to be constantly aware of “the 
Eye that seeth and the Ear that heareth”. 
We cannot leave it to the law-enforcing 
agencies to be the keepers of the ethics and 
morals of our young generation. The boy or 
girl who has embarked upon a course of 
truancy will not be intimidated by the police- 
man, teacher or parent, whom he or she 
thinks fair game to “outsmart”. Furthermore, 
the crux of the problem lies in the success 
or failure of bringing up the children to an 
awareness of a Supreme Authority, Who is 
not only to be feared, but also loved. Under 
existing conditions in this country, a daily 
prayer in the public schools is for a vast 
number of boys and girls the only oppor- 
tunity of cultivating such an awareness. 

On the other hand, as I have emphasized 
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on more than one occasion, only a strictly 
non-denominational prayer, and no other, 
should be introduced into the public schools. 
Any denominational prayer or religious exer- 
cise in the public schools must be resolutely 
opposed on various grounds, including also 
the fact that this would create divisiveness 
and ill-feeling. Likewise must Bible reading 
in the public schools be resolutely opposed 
for various reasons, including the obvious 
reason that the reading of Koran and the 
New Testament will arouse dissention and 
strife. Moreover, the essential objective is a 
religious expression that would cultivate 
reverence and love for G-d, and this can best 
be accomplished by prayer, while Bible read- 
ing is not so important in this instance. 

1. It has been argued that the child attend- 
ing public school is in the category of a 
“captive”, since his refusal to participate in 
a prayer would “stigmatize” him. His partic- 
ipation would therefore be involuntary and 
an encroachment on his freedom. 

In my opinion, the notion of “capacity” 
as applied in this case should lead to a con- 
clusion which is quite the reverse, for the 
following reasons: 

The child attending public school knows 
that his attendance is compulsory, because 
his parents and the government consider his 
education of the utmost importance. To- 
gether with this comes the recognition that 
what is really important and essential to his 
education is taken care of in the school. The 
child's instinctive feeling and inference from 
this is that anything that is not included In 
the school curriculum is of secondary impor- 
tance if, indeed, of any importance at all. 
Hence, if religion (prayer) is excluded from 
the school, the child would inevitably re- 
gard it in the same category as an extra for- 
eign language, or dancing, or music lessons, 
which are not required by the school but are 
left to the parents’ free choice, and which 
the child, not illogically, considers a burden 
or even a nuisance. In other words, the pres- 
ent system of the public school education is 
such that it impresses upon the pupil the 
belief that everything connected with re- 
ligion, such as knowledge of God’s existence, 
etc., is of little consequence, or of no impor- 
tance whatever. 

It will neither interest nor impress the 
child if he were told that the exclusion of 
prayer from the school is due to the principle 
of the separation of State and Church, or to a 
constitutional technicality. The reasons or 
explanations, even if they be actually con- 
veyed to the child from time to time will not 
nearly impress him as much as the plain fact 
itself, which reasserts itself each and every 
day, that nothing can be very important to 
his education if it is not included in the 
school program. Such a situation can only 
reinforce the child's attitude of indifference, 
or even disdain, to any religious beliefs. 

The above would be true even in the case 
of a child who comes from a religious home 
and background. How much more so in the 
ease of children whose parents and homes 
are not permeated with the religious spirit, 
or where religion is something which is prac- 
ticed once a week, on the day of rest, or only 
on holidays and special occasions, This, after 
all, is the kind of home from which the vast 
majority of the public school children come, 
inasmuch as the truly religious parents make 
every sacrifice in order to provide their chil- 
dren with the religious education and envi- 
ronment of a parochial school. 

2. To oppose non-denominational prayer 
“on constitutional grounds” is, in my 
opinion, altogether a misunderstanding or 
misrepresentation of the problem. 

The issue is: Whether a non-denomina- 
tional prayer wherewith to inaugurate the 
school day is, or is not, in the best interests 
of the children, If the answer is “yes”, then 
obviously it should be made constitutional, 
for there can be no difference of opinion as to 
the fact that the Constitution has been cre- 
ated to serve the people, not vice versa, 
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It may be pertinent to add here that the 
approach that the Constitution of the U.S.A. 
must not be touched or amended under any 
circumstances, is in itself a flagrant viola- 
tion of the letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution, which has its own built-in machinery 
for future amendments that may be required 
in the public interest; machinery which has 
been used in the past to incorporate into the 
Constitution a number of amendments, 

3. It is argued that the principle of separa- 
tion of Church and State is the only safe- 
guard for freedom of religion, equal rights 
for minorities, etc. 

Without going into the question whether 
there actually exists a strict separation be- 
tween State and Church in this country (for 
there are undeniable facts to the contrary, 
eg. the institution of Chaplaincy in the 
armed forces; the opening of Congress with 
a prayer; the motto “In G-d we trust" on 
American currency, the emphasis on Divine 
Providence in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; etc., etc.), I submit that the validity 
of the argument is contingent upon the 
question who is behind this principle, and 
how is it to be interpreted and applied? Suf- 
fice it to cite an illustration from two repre- 
sentative States now in existence, in one of 
which the said principle is in full opera- 
tional force, while in the other it is not. In 
the first, as the daily press reports, there is 
a calculated war on religion and religious 
practices, with the suppression of all religious 
freedom, etc. Incidentally (and perhaps it is 
quite relevant to our discussion) it all started 
there with a ban on religious instruction to 
young children. In other countries, for ex- 
ample England, there is no separation of 
Church and State, there is religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools, yet you find there 
complete religious freedom for all religious 
denominations. 

4. Some argue further that the principle of 
separation of State and Church must be 
maintained at all costs, in order to prevent 
a resurgence of religious persecution so preva- 
lent in the Middle Ages, when an established 
state-religion denied equal, or any, rights to 
other religions, etc. 

The fallacy of this argument should be 
quite obvious. By way of illustration: Sup- 
pose a person was ill at one time and doctors 
prescribed certain medication and treatment. 
Suppose that years later the same person be- 
came ill again, but with an entirely different, 
in fact quite contrary, malady. Would it be 
reasonable to recommend the same medica- 
tion and treatment as formerly? 

In Medieval times the world suffered from 
an “excess" of religious zeal and intolerance. 
In our day the world is suffering from an 
excessive indifference to religion, or even 
from a growing materialism and atheism, 
Even where religion is practiced, it often 
lacks depth and inspiration. (The subject is 
too painful to discuss in detail). Thus, if 
separation of Church and State was neces- 
sary, it is not at all the answer to the prob- 
lems of our contemporary youth. Besides, 
the preservation of the principle is not at 
stake here, and the introduction of a non- 
denominational prayer in the public school 
will not endanger it in the least. Moreover 
a special clause to this effect can be in- 
cluded in the amendment. 

5. It has also been argued that if a non- 
denominational prayer were permitted and 
left to the discretion of every school board 
in the country, this practice could lead to 
abuse. 

I do not consider this a valid argument. 
Firstly, we are talking here about a strictly 
non-denominational prayer, and agreement 
should not be difficult on this point. Nor 
could there be room for any undercover 
abuse, since prayer would be recited openly 
in the school. Besides, a proviso could be 
made which would require the unanimous 
approval by the representatives of religious 
denominations before the particular non- 
denominational prayer is introduced into the 
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school. Moreover, there is no need to compose 
new non-denominational prayers, as there are 
already such. 

6. The argument that a short non-denomi- 
national prayer would have no effect on the 
child reciting it, could not be considered as a 
serious argument by anyone who has knowl- 
edge or experience in child education. On the 
contrary, the fact that prayer will be recited 
in the school and classroom, and day after 
day, will inevitably become an integral part 
of the child's thinking and is bound to be a 
factor which could be further cultivated to 
the child’s advantage in terms of spiritual 
and psychological development. 

Summarizing the above-said, my stand- 
point indicates the following course: 

a. All efforts, petitions, etc., should be 
brought to bear towards the introduction of 
a constitutional amendment which would 
permit the recitation of a strictly non-de- 
nominational prayer in all public schools. 

b. At the same time it should be clearly 
emphasized that any other kind of prayer 
or religious exercise, including Bible read- 
ing, is not desirable in the public schools 
because of the friction and divisiveness 
which such a practice would inevitably en- 
tail. It would surely be detrimental to intro- 
duce an amendment which would do just 
that. 

c. I am gratified to see that there are 
representatives in Congress who expressed 
their support for an amendment that would 
permit a non-denominational prayer in the 
public schools, while opposing sectarian 
prayer and Bible reading. 

d. The whole controversy as to the con- 
stitutionality of such a non-denomina- 
tional prayer is of little, if any consequence 
to the problem itself. The crucial problem 
is how to build the ethical and moral fibre 
of the young generation which is educated 
in the public school system: Is the American 
child to grow up under an educational sys- 
tem which excludes all mention of the Divine 
Name, so that he (or she) will inevitably 
regard the world around him (or her) as a 
Godless jungle; or is he (or she) to be en- 
couraged to think that there is a Supreme 
Being, the Creator and Master of the World, 
Who ordains justice and liberty for all, and 
Who is the source of true blessing. 

Certainly a non-denominational prayer in 
the public schools will not, in itself, pro- 
vide an adequate basis for the right and 
complete world-outlook, but it is an indis- 
pensable first step in this direction, con- 
sidering the state of our society as it is at 
present, and as it is likely to remain for 
quite a long time, insofar as it can be judged 
from the prevailing conditions and factors. 


ARMS LIMITATION—THE PRE- 
REQUISITE OF JUSTICE 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 28, 1971 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
herewith a most significant statement in 
which John Cardinal Krol, of Philadel- 
phia, speaking in the name of the Epis- 
copal Conference of the United States, 
urges in the strongest terms the limita- 
tions of the arms race. 

Never before has a spokesman on be- 
half of the more than 200 Roman Cath- 
olic bishops in America spoken so 
strongly about the supreme tragedy of 
the arms race. 

I commend this moving and enor- 
mously significant statement, made at 
so ashope Synod in Rome, by Cardinal 

ol: 
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Arms LIMITATION—THE PREREQUISITE OF 
JUSTICE 
(Remarks of John Cardinal Krol) 

I speak in the name of the episcopal con- 
ference of the United States. The opening 
synodal report dealing with justice in the 
world mentions many instances of injustice. 
It explains the Church's role in the strug- 
gle to right them and suggests radical means 
of self-defense which the natural law al- 
lows. Warning that progress will come only 
through sacrifice and suffering it notes that 
the word of hope is more than purely de- 
scriptive. It is provocative and is not heard 
or followed without some danger. 

While speaking of all this, that report 
omits explicit reference to a serious cause 
of injustice, namely the stockpiling of arms 
that grows year by year. Precisely why this 
is omitted is not clear since conciliar and 
papal documents and the synodal lineamen- 
ta de justitia in mundo deals with the pres- 
ent state of affairs in whch immense sums 
of money are spent to initiate or repel the 
hostilities of war, while much smaller 
amounts are allocated for the alleviation of 
hunger and other human miseries. 

I am speaking of course of the arms race 
which threatens mankind with universal 
devastation of the earth. 

This race is unjust for three reasons: 

(1) First, it violates the rights of citizens 
of the nations that are involved in it be- 
cause of the heavy burden of taxation they 
must bear. 

(2) It has adverse effects on the citizens 
of other nations who are thereby deprived 
of the aid and assistance required for eco- 
nomic and social progress. 

(3) It offends against the rights of all men 
who may as a result become the victims of 
some unforeseen disaster and who live al- 
ways in the fearful shadow of the third world 
war. 

Moreover, the armanents race violates the 
rights of the world’s poor in a way that is 
fruitless and intolerable. The reason is that 
it is not the way to protect human life or 
foster peace but on the contrary the causes 
of war are thereby aggravated little by little. 

Disarmament is a continuing imperative— 
an indispensable prerequisite of justice. Cur- 
rent directions must be reversed. New atti- 
tudes must be developed. A relentless effort 
must be made to promote reciprocal and col- 
lective disarmament at an equal pace, by 
agreement, with authentic and workable 
safeguards. The strategic arms limitation 
talks deserve greater interest, encouragement 
and support. 

Peace is no excuse for the arms race for it 
cannot be built or maintained by violence or 
terror, That contemporary human spirit 
which rejects the use of violence is perme- 
ated with the charity of the Gospel. In its 
light, war or recourse to physical force in 
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solving international problems is seen as an 
exercise of futility. For the Prince of Peace 
affirmed that those who live by the sword 
will die by it as well. 

The right to legitimate self-defense, once 
all means of peaceful settlement have been 
exhausted, cannot be denied. Peace cannot 
be invoked to give permanence and respecta- 
bility to the violation of human rights and 
human dignity. The genuine convictions of 
persons who insist on the principles of non- 
violent solutions of conflicts among nations 
must be respected, regardless of whether 
their conscientious objection is total or se- 
lective. 

According to the World Military Expendi- 
tures 1970 report of the United States Arms 
Control and iDsarmament Agency, world 
military expenditures reached a peak record 
of $204 billion. This amount is equivalent 
to the total annual income of the 1.8 billion 
people in the poorer half of the world popu- 
lation and 6.4 percent of the world gross 
national product. 

In the United States, military expenditures 
were $80.5 billion; expenditures for edu- 
cation was $46.5 billion for a total of $127 
billion. This disproportionate spending for 
military purposes took place in an affluent 
society in which nevertheless some 34 mil- 
lion people or 10.5 million families received 
an income less than the government-desig- 
nated poverty level of $4,000. 

The tragedy of military expenditure is that 
developing nations are suffering most from 
the arms race. While military spending dur- 
ing the past six years increased 50 percent 
in the world, the percentage of increase in 
developing nations was 145 percent. From 
1964 to 1968, the percentage of military 
spending increased 36.6 percent in the world, 
57 percent in the United States, but in a 
number of developing countries the increase 
ranged from 100 to as high as 333.3 percent. 
In 1966 one of the developing nations which 
has an 80 percent illiteracy rate, spent $103 
million on military and only $99 million on 
education. 

The rate of increase in military spending 
in developing countries since 1964 exceeds 
the advance in the gross national product at 
the expense of populations (73 percent of 
the world), whose average income per capita 
is still barely $200 a year. 

The arms race is indeed a plague to all hu- 
manity in both developed and developing 
nations. The supreme tragedy of the race is 
that it is irrational as well as unjust. Today 
strategic arsenals are loaded with nuclear 
power capable of destroying all life with the 
over-kill equivalent of 15 tons of dynamite 
for every human person. 

The two major powers have sufficient power 
to destroy each other five or six times over. 
We are told that in an all-out missile attack, 
some 120 million people in the United States 
might die. Even the ABM Safeguard System 
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would at best reduce the casualties to from 
40 to 60 million people. Current production 
of the MIRV (Multiple Independently-Tar- 
geted Reentry Vehicles) is supposed to in- 
crease the striking power of the major nu- 
clear nations up to 20 fold. 

The irony of it all is that even today we 
read arguments why it is necessary to in- 
crease military expenditure to maintain a 
balance of power. The fact is that the de- 
structive power in the arsenals of the world 
cannot prevent mass destruction of life. It 
can at best retaliate causing a greater loss 
of life. Even after such a destructive ex- 
change, the problem of negotiating a just 
and lasting peace by removing the injustices 
which led to war would be as urgent as ever. 

What can the Church do in a practical and 
positive way to retard and reverse the ac- 
cumulations of armaments—to develop new 
attitudes and directions? 

The Church does not exericse direct power 
over nations, over political and economic life 
within nations nor over the military-indus- 
trial complex, which promotes arms produc- 
tion. The mission of the Church is to teach 
the social principles of the gospel and apply 
those principles to existing nations. 

The Church should find no difficulty in 
finding a benevolent audience. Reasonable 
men are opposed to wars and to the enormous 
taxes imposed for military expenses. The 
Church should find no trouble in convincing 
the audience that all the stockpiling of arm- 
ament did not preclude the 40 wars that 
have occurred since 1945, or that in the 5,560 
years of recorded history, some 14,000 wars 
have taken place with only 292 years of rela- 
tive peace. 

The Church should be relentless in its ef- 
forts to shape public opinion and to create 
a climate in which theology and not tech- 
nology would give directions to the course of 
human events. Then men would understand 
why arms limitation is a necessary step to 
general disarmament, which Is a prerequisite 
to international justice, in which men, con- 
vinced that the arms race is a treacherous 
trap and war a tragic folly, would direct their 
efforts and resources toward removing the 
causes of war—injustice. 

In 1968 the bishops’ conference of the 
United States issued an urgent call for in- 
ternational peace and questioned the values 
of the policy of maintaining nuclear su- 
periority. This voice together with many 
others including the World Council of 
Churches led to the ABM debate of 1969— 
the ABM was in doubt for some time and 
Was approved by a margin of one vote. Since 
then the percentage of increase of military 
expenditures has levelled off. Let the Church 
proceed proclaiming the gospel tirelessly 
against efforts to develop new weapons of 
destruction. In this way it will do what it 
can to remove the causes of war and serious 
injustice. 
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SENATE—Monday, November 1, 1971 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. JoHN V. TUNNEY, 
a Senator from the State of California. 


PRAYER 

The Reverend George L. Fletcher, pas- 
tor, First Baptist Church of Grady, Ark., 
and chaplain, the American Legion, Ar- 
kansas, offered the following prayer: 

Our Father, help us this day to real- 
ize that You have blessed our Nation with 
a double portion of Thy Holy Spirit. Be- 
cause of this we are ever mindful that 
You want us to put love before hate, hu- 
mility before pride, and You before all 
things. 


Thank You, Our Father, for freedom. 
Bless, O God, these leaders with the 
knowledge to carry out Your purpose. 

Make this God’s country by making 
us to live like people of God. We ask 
these things in the name of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. ELLENDER). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter. 


US. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., November 1, 1971. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate on official duties, I appoint Hon. JOHN 
V. Tunney, a Senator from the State of 
California, to perform the duties of the 
Chair during my absence. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. TUNNEY thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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reading of the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Friday, October 29, 1971, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF CALENDAR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
call of the calendar under rules VII and 
VIII be waived. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that all 
committees be authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate go into 
executive session to consider nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar, begin- 
ning with “New Reports.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the first nom- 
ination. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of Albert C. Hall, 
of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


US. AIR FORCE 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of Maj. Gen. Glenn 
A. Kent to be a lieutenant general. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


US. ARMY 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to read the nominations in the 
U.S. Army. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
will be considered en bloc, and, without 
objection, they are confirmed en bloc. 


U.S. NAVY 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of Rear Adm. Kent 
L. Lee to be a vice admiral. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 
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NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SEC- 
RETARY’S DESK IN THE AIR 
FORCE, IN THE ARMY, IN THE 
NAVY, AND IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The SECOND ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE 
CLERK. Nominations placed on the Secre- 
tary’s desk. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
will be considered en bloc, and without 
objection, they are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate return to 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DISPOSITION OF JUDGMENT FUNDS 
TO THE PUEBLO OF LAGUNA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the immediate consid- 
eration of Calendar Order No. 406, S. 
2339. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the bill by title. 

The legislative clerk read the bill by 
title, as follows: 

A bill (S. 2339) to provide for the disposi- 
tion of judgment funds on deposit. to the 
credit of the pueblo of Laguna in Indian 
Claims Commission, docket No. 227, and 
for other purposes. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with 
amendments on page 1, line 4, after the 
word “the”, where it appears the third 
time, strike out “pueblo” and insert 
“Pueblo”; and, on page 2, line 1, after the 
word “the”, where it appears the second 
time, strike out “pueblo” and insert 
“Pueblo”; so as to make the bill read: 

S. 2339 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the un- 
expended balance of funds on deposit in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the Pueblo of Laguna that were appro- 
priated to pay a judgment by the Indian 
Claims Commission in docket numbered 227, 
and the interest thereon, after payment of 
attorney fees and expenses, may be advanced 
or expended or invested for any purpose that 
is authorized by the tribal governing body 


and approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, including the transfer to the unre- 


stricted funds of the Pueblo of Laguna. 


Sec, 2. Any part of such funds that may 
be distributed to members of the pueblo 
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shall not be subject to Federal or State in- 
come tax. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the disposition of 
judgment funds on deposit to the credit 
of the Pueblo of Laguna in Indian Claims 
Commission docket numbered 227, and 
for other purposes.” 


THE SENATE'S ACTION LAST FRIDAY 
ON THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, out of a 
melange of motives, late on Friday after- 
noon the Senate attempted to repeal the 
second chapter of the Book of Genesis 
and decided that, indeed, we were not our 
brother’s keeper. 

We have had much discussion for 25 
years about this subject in this country, 
and the action of this body on Friday, 
in my opinion, was gravely unfortunate. 
The action did not represent a theme. It 
did not represent a rationalized reason 
for the abandonment of a foreign policy 
which this Congress has unhesitatingly 
agreed upon with previous Presidents of 
the United States for 2% decades. It 
represented many others things—resent- 
ments, genuine concern over the course 
of foreign aid, a desire to have a different 
approach, or a desire to have no ap- 
proach at all. As a result, we pulled down 
around our heads the structure of for- 
eign assistance, and in the eyes of the 
country I think we looked very badly off 
indeed. The Washington Post editorial of 
yesterday is only one example. There will 
be more. There will be a continual drum- 
fire of criticism of a Senate which would 
do this unfortunate thing. 

People say, “Why don’t we do some- 
thing better about foreign aid?” I agree. 
We have often spent too much. We have 
often spent it unwisely. We have often 
proliferated programs. And we have mix- 
ed in the foreign assistance bag all sorts 
of purposes and intentions. But the 
President has offered a solution, which 
this Congress has cavalierly ignored. He 
offered it on September 15, 1970, 
when he transmitted his recommenda- 
tions for reform of U.S. foreign assist- 
ance programs. On the 21st of April 1971 
he sent a reminder message that the 
Congress had done nothing about it. This 
is the beginning of November 1971. We 
have still done nothing about it except 
to deny to this President what we have 
accorded to all previous Presidents in this 
regard. 

That is in itself a strange thing. Does 
the Senate intend, without regard to the 
other body and without regard to the 
President, to structure the foreign policy 
of the United States? We are hardly 
equipped to do so. We have seen for quite 
a long time the Senate wear epaulets, and 
now the Senate puts on striped trous- 
ers—— 

THE ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s 3 minutes have ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am sorry that both my 3 
minutes and the Foreign Assistance Act 
have expired. 
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THE COMPULSORY EMPLOYMENT 
BILL 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, on last 
Friday evening, following the vote on the 
foreign aid bill to which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, the distinguished 
minority leader, has referred, the junior 
Senator from Alabama objected to 
unanimous consent that S. 2515 be given 
a special setting and that a time limita- 
tion be placed on that bill. He made that 
objection, because he felt that there was, 
and there is, much “must” legislation 
which should be considered ahead of the 
EEOC bill, S. 2515. 

The whip notice of October 30, 1971, 
lists a few of those important matters: 
The President’s economic tax package, 
phase I and phase II proposals, and so 
forth; two Supreme Court nominations; 
the Okinawa Treaty; voter registration; 
narcotics; fish inspection proposals; De- 
partment of Defense, District of Colum- 
pa and supplemental appropriations 

ills. 

Already this week there have been set 
for consideration the Alaska Natives’ 
claims bill, the water quality bill, the 
consumer product warranty bill, and the 
military construction appropriation bill; 
and now, somewhere between this time 
and the recess of the Senate over until 
next year, we will be faced several times, 
I dare say, with the problem of the for- 
eign aid bill. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Alabama not only feels that S. 2515 
should not have special consideration, 
but feels that it should have the lowest 
possible priority. In fact, he hopes that 
it does not come up for consideration in 
the U.S. Senate at all. 

This bill is, in truth one of the most 
dangerous and most indefensible legisla- 
tive proposals presented in this Chamber 
in the short time I have been in the Sen- 
ate. We are being asked to endorse a 
blank legislative check to vest in an 
agency of the Federal Government, the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, totalitarian authority over em- 
ployment practices of free enterprise, 
labor unions, and State and local gov- 
ernments. This bill is deliberately de- 
signed to deny basis rights of the Ameri- 
can people and to grant special privileges 
to a few. If enacted, the measure would 
in fact, cripple, and in some instances, 
destroy the very institutions which 
brought this Nation into being and helped 
to make it great. 

I wish to discuss briefly a few of the 
ways in which this bill would do violence 
to our American way of life. 

First, the bill brings within its scope 
all State and local government employ- 
ees. This is not only an arrogant attempt 
further to dilute the rights of the States, 
their institutions and their sovereignty, 
but the conclusion is inescapable that the 
measure is aimed at destroying our dual 
form of government. 

If enacted, this bill would permit an 
agency of the Federal Government and 
the Federal courts to enter the political 
field in the appointment of State and 
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local government employees. It is true 
that many State and local job require- 
ments are in part unrelated to the job. 
But it is wholly in keeping with our polit- 
ical traditions to give our State and local 
leaders, and our national leaders for that 
matter, the discretion to give reasonable 
weight to factors other than job fitness 
in filling jobs. 

Frankly, it is difficult to imagine a 
more intolerable interference by the Fed- 
eral Government with the rights of the 
States than to dictate their employment 
practices. The States’ power over em- 
ployment practices is basic and essential 
to the very existence of State sovereignty 
and, consequently, to our Federal system 
which was devised by our forefathers and 
which they intended to be held forever 
sacrosanct by the Bill of Rights. If we de- 
prive the States of their basic functions, 
it is pointless to maintain that we have a 
dual form of government. 

The bill contains a self-starter provi- 
sion vesting the Commission with the au- 
thority to initiate investigations and in- 
quiries, either on its own motion or when- 
ever an anonymous person or organiza- 
tion merely requests the filing of a charge 
that an unlawful employment practice 
has occurred. 

There is no requirement of “reason- 
able cause” as a condition precedent to 
the filing of a charge; therefore, the Com- 
mission is given carte blanche authority 
to conduct roving inquiries into the pri- 
vate books and records of a company or 
labor union regardless of whether there 
is any preexisting cause for believing 
there has been a violation of the law. 

Under the bill, employers, labor un- 
ions and State and local governments 
would be subject to the issuance of cease- 
and-desist orders by the Commission. 
The broad powers sought under the 
measure represent a radical departure 
from the concept of American jurispru- 
dence and our cherished legal system of 
checks and balances. The legislation 
seeks to make the Commissioner accuser, 
prosecutor, judge, and jury all in one. 

But this is not all. The bill could also 
punish first and prove the offense sub- 
sequently. It would permit a Federal 
judge—a single judge acting without a 
hearing and without any showing by the 
Government of irreparable injury—to is- 
sue a temporary restraining order 
against the respondent for an al- 
leged unlawful employment practice. 
We thus see a reversal of the age-old 
maxim that a man is presumed to be in- 
nocent until he is proven guilty. 

Under these provisions of the bill, it 
would be possible, Mr. President, for an 
American to be imprisoned if he dis- 
agreed with the order of a Federal judge, 
without the benefit of trial by jury. 

The rights which the provisions of S. 
2515 seek to deny cannot be dismissed 
as mere legal technicalities. They are 
rights indispensable to freedom. They 
are rights which distinguish a free so- 
ciety from tyranny. 

Mr. President, S. 2515 does not cre- 
ate one new job. Other than the addi- 
tional army of bureaucrats that would 
be set up, it does not create one new 
job in private employment. Yet, it is pre- 
sented to us when unemployment is con- 
sistently ranging in the area of 6 per- 
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cent. At a time when we are desperate- 
ly trying to fight inflation and keep our 
economy strong, this bill would create 
fear and uncertainty, friction and di- 
vision in the business houses, plants, 
and factories of America. 

Labor organizations would be subject 
to interference and supervision of their 
internal affairs. Their cherished pro- 
grams of seniority and apprenticeship 
would be destroyed. And the law which 
tells the employer who his workers shall 
be today can be reversed and the worker 
told who his employer shall be tomor- 
row—and where and at’ what wages. 

Mr. President, there are other sections 
and purposes of S. 2515 equally obnox- 
ious as those I have just discussed. For 
example, the provisions relating to the 
appointment of attorneys, attorneys’ 
fees, and precomplaint expenses of the 
aggrieved person are shocking. 

This legislation would also create a 
vast new bureaucracy, inasmuch as the 
Commission does not now have the man- 
power, so it says, to carry out the pro- 
grams called for under the legislation. 
I would like to have some figures pre- 
sented to the Senate as to how many 
lawyers, hearing examiners, investiga- 
tors, and supporting staff would be added 
to the Commission to enable it to develop 
and exercise the quasi-judicial functions 
under the bill and how much it would 
cost the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. President, this is a force bill, pure, 
and simple. Its sole purpose is to gain 
legislative sanction to the establishment 
of percentages or quotas in employment 
on the basis of race. Some people may 
think that such a requirement would 
never be imposed on business and labor, 
because of the patent absurdity involved. 
Less than a decade ago, however, the 
idea of a racial balance in a public school 
would have seemed too ridiculous to con- 
sider, Yet, today we see schoolchildren in 
the South and other parts of the country 
being lugged all over cities and towns to 
achieve what is considered to be a math- 
ematically satisfactory racial mixture in 
public schools. The so-called Philadel- 
phia plan, which the Nixon administra- 
tion put into effect last year, is a flagrant 
abuse of the provisions of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. This represents the first 
move toward racial balance in industry 
and labor. 

So, Mr. President, this bill should not 
be passed by the U.S. Senate. It is a bill 
that would further break down our fed- 
eral system. It is a bill which would seek 
to destroy the concept of States’ rights. 
It is a bill which goes contrary to our 
Anglo-Saxon principle of justice that a 
man is presumed to be innocent until he 
is proved guilty. It opens to Federal bu- 
reaucracy an entirely new field—that is, 
to control the employment practices of 
State and local governments. 

How arrogant can the Federal Govern- 
ment become, to seek to take over the 
employment practices of State and local 
governments and to enlarge the field of 
operations that it already has in private 
employment, to give itself the power to 
regulate the employment practices of 
employers of as few as eight people and 
their employees? This does not hit just 
the large companies, the large corpora- 
tions throughout the land. It hits small 
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business—small businesses that are seek- 
ing to survive in these critical times. 

Mr. President, this legislation is not 
needed. It is legislation that should not 
pass. In this time of economic crisis, 
should we not seek to make things just 
a little bit easier for employers and em- 
ployees alike, at a time when unemploy- 
ment has risen to 6 percent or above? 
Should we impose this additional burden 
on employers and employees, and on 
labor unions? Because this measure 
would result in taking over the hirirg 
practices of companies, and the seniority 
rights that exist in our labor unions. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Alabama did object to a special setting 
for this bill. He will object to a special 
setting. He will object to any time limita- 
tion on the bill, because he expects to be 
heard from on a number of occasions if 
this bill is called up for consideration in 
the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there will 
now be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, not to extend 
beyond 10 a.m., with a limitation of 3 
minutes on statements therein. 


DEATH OF ELDER RICHARD L. EVANS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, it is with a 
heavy heart that I announce to the U.S. 
Senate the death, just after midnight 
last night in Salt Lake City, of Elder 
Richard L, Evans of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. He was a 
member of the council of 12, and one 
of the most widely known and beloved 
leaders of the church. 

During the 40 years he conducted the 
broadcasts on radio and TV of the Mor- 
mon Tabernacle Choir, Elder Evans had 
what has been called the “largest pulpit 
in the world.” His sermonettes, “The 
Spoken Word,” were heard each Sunday 
by millions who were inspired and com- 
forted by them. He was able to say so 
much in a few well chosen words that 
these small sermons became classics in 
their own time. They have been compiled 
and published in seven volumes, For 
them he was given the Freedom Foun- 
dation Award. 

Elder Eyans was also a civic and edu- 
cational leader as well as a church leader. 
He traveled widely, and in 1966 and 1967 
went throughout the world as president 
of Rotary International. However, wher- 
ever he traveled, he always prepared in 
advance and left behind him a tape of 
“The Spoken Word” to accompany the 
Sunday broadcasts of the choir. 

Elder Evans was a member of the Utah 
State Board of Higher Education, of the 
Brigham Young University Board of 
Trustees, a former member of the Uni- 
versity of Utah Board of Regents, and a 
former editor of the Improvement Era 
the monthly LDS church magazine. He 
was also the recipient of a doctor of let- 
ters degree from the University of Utah. 

Richard L. Evans was born in Salt 
Lake City on March 23, 1906. His name 
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will long be remembered. He was my 
friend—my good friend—since college 
days, and I join with the millions who 
mourn his passing. He was a great church 
leader, a great American, and a great 
human being. 


WELFARE REFORM 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, I 
rise to again invite the attention of the 
Senate to our Government’s very serious 
financial situation. 

In the fiscal year which just ended, the 
Federal Government had a Federal funds 
deficit of $30 billion. It is projected that 
in the current fiscal year, the Federal 
funds deficit will be $35 billion. 

With those figures in mind, I was both 
disappointed and astonished to read that 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Mr. Richardson, is expected to 
advocate an expansion of his own new 
welfare proposal, which proposal the 
Secretary himself termed “revolutionary 
and expensive.” The proposal advocated 
and supported in committee by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
provides for a guaranteed annual income 
of $2,400. This would double the number 
of persons on the welfare rolls. 

The newspapers now indicate that Mr. 
Richardson has made a deal, so to speak, 
with so-called liberals whereby he wants 
now to raise that figure to $3,000. 

Mr. President, I wonder where all this 
money is coming from. There is only one 
place it can come from, and that is out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers, out of the 
pockets of the wage earners of this coun- 
try. 

Mr. Richardson's original plan would 
cost $5.5 billion more than the present 
program; the expanded program would 
add another $5 billion to the cost. 

The original proposal of Mr. Richard- 
son, in his own words, is “revolutionary 
and expensive.” Those are the words he 
used. 

Now he is proposing to go far beyond 
his original proposal. So I think it prob- 
ably would be fair to say that the new 
proposal he plans to support will be ex- 
tremely revolutionary and extremely ex- 
pensive. 

Mr. President, I point out that if the 
original HEW proposal is enacted, the 
number of welfare recipients in Texas 
will go from 600,000 to 1,600,000; in 
North Carolina, from 200,000 to 800,000; 
in Puerto Rico, from 300,000 to 1 million: 
and in my State of Virginia, from 140,000 
to 566,000. 

The total number of welfare recipients 
in the Nation as a whole will increase 
oe 12 million in 1970 to 26 million in 

973. 

This is not welfare reform, but rather 

welfare expansion. 


A RESPONSIBILITY TO BE 
RESPONSIBLE 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the com- 
plete rejection of foreign aid by the 
United States is, to my mind, an abdi- 
cation of responsibility which can ad- 
versely affect peace, security, and devel- 
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opment in many areas of the world. It 
cannot be justified by reason, only by 
emotion. It blurs the image and damages 
the reputation of our country. 

Understandably, there were aspects 
of the foreign aid bill unsatisfactory to 
each of us in the Senate. But must we 
destroy what we deem to be desirable in 
order to destroy what we deem to be 
undesirable? Can any among us say that 
the bill was all wrong, that all military 
and economic aid should be eliminated, 
that we should turn our backs on Israel, 
or that we should show indifference to 
the plight of 9 million Pakistani refu- 
gees? 

Can we say that the Nixon doctrine, 
which seeks to minimize U.S. military 
action abroad by providing aid to na- 
tions willing to defend themselves, 
should be abandoned? Can we say “no” 
to further help for needy children, world 
health, and economic development? 

Whether we as individuals favor or 
oppose military aid to Greece, whether 
we wish to sustain or forget any particu- 
lar country, whether we wish to 
strengthen or weaken the United Na- 
tions, I maintain that there was much 
of importance and value in the foreign 
aid bill which should have been retained. 
No one of us can have it all his own way, 
especially in a bill so far-reaching and 
complex as this one. 

Moreover, the United States cannot 
and must not be a world drop-out. As 
still the most powerful and richest Na- 
tion on earth, we have the responsibil- 
ity to be responsible. If our share of the 
costs of the United Nations agencies is 
greater than that of the other major 
powers, it does not mean that we should 
do less, but that they should do more; we 
need not share their irresponsibility. 

I intend to offer bills to provide for 
military credit sales to Israel, to provide 
food and other assistance to refugees 
from Pakistan, and to support the spe- 
cialized agencies of the U.N. dealing with 
relief for children, health, and economic 
development. 

Following World War II, a Republican 
Congress and a Democratic President 
fashioned a program of economic assist- 
ance to nations crippled by that war and 
to newly independent nations. Subse- 
quently many nations were given military 
assistance to help them cope with possible 
aggression and insurgencies. The pro- 
grams were often controversial, some- 
times counterproductive, often poorly ad- 
ministered, sometimes wasteful. But the 
overriding result was the revival of West- 
ern Europe, the rebuilding of Western 
Germany and Japan as democracies, and 
substantial economic development in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Of course the goal of peace and pros- 
perity for all the recipient nations was 
never reached. It was a goal worth estab- 
lishing as a beacon toward which we 
might sail, but rational men, both policy- 
makers and taxpayers, knew that it could 
not be reached. The progress with which 
we have had to be satisfied came often 
very slowly. We do know that much 
stability was achieved, that millions re- 
ceived educations that would not have 
been possible otherwise, that hundreds 
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of thousands of clean wells were dug, that 
modern medication reached the most re- 
mote peoples, and that technical assist- 
ance led to new industries and new jobs 
throughout the world. 

The goal will never be reached, but it 
should be pursued. In recent years we 
have learned that the work of aid can be 
done better and with fewer political com- 
plications if it is done multilaterally in 
concert with other nations. Yet multi- 
lateral aid was defeated in the Senate 
last week, along with bilateral aid, and 
now the future of aid of any kind is bleak. 

I say to the 26 of my colleagues who 
voted as I did to sustain the foreign as- 
sistance bill that we must now find ways 
to restore funds in support of the Nixon 
doctrine and the important humanitar- 
ian aspects of that bill. I will do what I 
can, and I will support my 26 colleagues 
in new legislation to accomplish those 
ends. 

To those colleagues who voted against 
the bill, I urge that—having made their 
point—they correct those aspects of the 
bill that need correction, and that we do 
this now, even if it takes us through the 
Christmas holidays to do so. Another 
vote simply to kill the entire concept of 
foreign aid would not do justice either to 
America or to the world. 

It is incumbent on all of us to make 
more determined efforts, now and in the 
future, to eliminate the dollar and the 
human drain of wasteful wars and finan- 
cially disastrous projects such as the F- 
111, the C-5A, and extravagant farm 
subsidies, so that we can do more for the 
needy in our own country while abandon- 
ing constructive enterprises abroad. 

We cannot take leave of the world. 
While our first duty must always be to 
our own people, we should so conduct 
our affairs that we may continue to con- 
tribute to peace, security, and develop- 
ment in the wider world of which we are 
a part. Isolationism of the spirit, born out 
of the tragedy of Vietnam, must not be 
allowed to consume our better natures. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Tunney) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 


PROPOSED CONTINUANCE OF INCENTIVE Pay TO 
CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 525(a) of title 37, United 
States Code, to provide continuance of in- 
centive pay to members of the uniformed 
services for the period required for hos- 
pitalization and rehabilitation after termina- 
tion of missing status (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

PrRoroseD AMENDMENT TO CONCESSION CON- 

TRACT WITHIN SEQUOIA AND KINGS CANYON 

NATIONAL PARKS, CALIF. 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a proposed amendment to a con- 
cession contract within Sequoia and Kings 
Canyon National Parks, Calif. (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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PROPOSED AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR ADDITIONAL Costs OF LAND ACQUISITION 
FoR THE NATIONAL PARE SYSTEM 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize appropriations 
for additional costs of land acquisition for 
the National Park System (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs 

PROPOSED MODIFICATION OF PROVISIONS RE- 
LATING TO PAYMENT OF PENSIONS FOR 
VETERANS 
A letter from the Administrator of Veter- 

ans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation to amend title 38 of the United 

States Code to modify the provisions relating 

to payment of pensions, and for other pur- 

poses (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for Mr. 
Lonc), from the Committee on Commerce, 
with amendments: 

H.R. 155. An act to facilitate the transpor- 
tation of cargo by barges specifically de- 
signed for carriage aboard a vessel (Rept. No. 
92-417). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 2779. A bill authorizing assistance for 
East Pakistan and refugees therefrom. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

By Mr. CURTIS (for himself, Mr. 
ALLEN, Mr, BELLMON, Mr. DoLE, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, and Mr. TALMADGE) : 

S. 2780. A bill to amend section 103 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. Referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. TOWER) : 

S. 2781. A bill to amend section 404(g) of 
the National Housing Act. Referred to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BAYH: 

S.J. Res. 170. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States lowering the age requirements 
for membership in the Houses of Congress. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 2779. A bill authorizing assistance 
for East Pakistan and refugees there- 
from. Referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, earlier 
today I released excerpts from a report 
I am filing with the Senate on the crisis 
in South Asia. The report consists of 
findings and recommendations based on 
my visit to India in August and public 
hearings before the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Refugees, which I serve as 
chairman. 

The report documents in considerable 
detail the deteriorating situation in 
South Asia, especially as it concerns the 
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people of the area. I shall not burden 
the record with lengthy comment at this 
time—but I do want to underscore the 
urgent need that the Congress—and the 
administration—act immediately to pro- 
vide a reasonable contribution to the in- 
ternational relief effort currently under- 
way. 

The distressing condition among the 
growing number of Bengali refugees in 
India is best symbolized in the fact that 
the mortality rate is at least five times 
greater than among other migrant popu- 
lations in India. The number of children 
dying from malnutrition is by far the 
largest category. No accurate count is 
available. But the descriptive terms used 
by experts to describe the situation from 
the earliest days of the refugee influx, 
has escalated from hundreds, to thou- 
sands, to 1,500 per day, to 4,300 per day. 
Unless emergency measures are taken 
now, up to 200,000 young children will 
have died by the end of 1971. 

Little information is available about 
the condition of the people remaining in 
East Bengal. But the record is clear that 
severe food shortages and the threat of 
famine continues in many areas. In fact, 
recent field reports to the subcommittee 
on refugees indicate growing edema rates 
among new refugees in India coming out 
of the northern districts of East Bengal. 

The Congress, no more than the ad- 
ministration, can shirk its responsibility 
to act. It is imperative we do so at an 
early date—not only because of urgent 
human need, but to lend credibility to 
our national commitment before the aid 
consortium in Paris last week, and to 
our traditional leadership in humani- 
tarian affairs. 

To this end, I am introducing today a 
bill to authorize $250 million to assist 
the international relief effort in South 
Asia. This is the bare minimum, and 
more may be needed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and ex- 
cerpts from my report on South Asia 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2779 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1972, in addi- 
tion to funds otherwise available for such 
purpose, not to exceed $250,000,000 to remain 
available until expended, for use by the Pres- 
ident in providing assistance for the relief 
and rehabilitation of refugees from East 
Pakistan in India and for humanitarian re- 
lief in East Pakistan. Such assistance shall 
be distributed, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, under the auspices of and by inter- 
national institutions and relief agencies or 
United States voluntary agencies. 


CRISIS In SOUTH ASIA 
Excerpts from a report by the Chairman, 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy, of the Sub- 
committee To Investigate Problems Con- 
nected With Refugees and Escapees of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, November 1, 1971 


PREFACE 


On the evening of last March 25, the Army 
of Pakistan launched a systematic campaign 
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to suppress political opposition in East Ben- 
gal." The details of what has followed have 
been blurred by press censorship and decep- 
tion. But the heart of the story has become 
clear to the world: the soldiers of Pakistan 
have moved so brutally against their nomi- 
nal countrymen that hundreds of thousands 
have died and over nine million more have 
fied across the borders into India. Each day 
the flow of Bengali refugees continues—-spill- 
ing into India towards the disease and hard- 
ships of inundated, makeshift camps, while 
the Pakistani government blandly an- 
nounces that everything is under control and 
appeals for the refugees’ return. 

It is time—it is past time—for Americans 
to understand what has produced this mas- 
sive human tragedy and to recognize the 
bankrupt response of our government. If is 
time for Americans to understand that we 
must rescue the ideals of our foreign policy 
from cold calculations that have not only 
shaken and demoralized South Asia, but 
many other parts of the world as well. 

The issue from the beginning in East 
Bengal has been self-determination and 
democratic principle. After two decades of 
political and economic domination by West 
Pakistan—after years of martial law and un- 
fulfilled election promises—a free election 
was finally conducted throughout Pakistan 
last December 7. The election was adminis- 
tered by martial law authorities and, at the 
time, was loudly proclaimed fair by the gov. 
ernment of President Yahya Khan. It pro- 
duced in East Bengal an overwhelming man- 
date—almost 90 percent of the vote—for the 
Awami League party and its leader, Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman. 

The Awam! League was thus given a ma- 
jority in the promised Pakistan National As- 
sembly charged with drafting a new consti- 
tution for returning the nation to civilian, 
democratic rule. But what happened next 
formed a pattern of delay and deception, fol- 
lowed by the invocation once again of mar- 


tial law. Negotiations between Sheikh Mujib 
and President Yahya Khan over the party's 


six point proposal for regional autonomy 
dragged on and deteriorated—erupting in 
terror and bloodshed suddenly on the night 
of March 25. For while the East Bengalis 
negotiated for democracy and autonomy, the 
West Pakistan army prepared for repression 
and organized terror. What I saw recently in 
India was the human debris from that night 
of terror and the subsequent months of vio- 
lence. 

The brutal suppression in East Bengal is 
the third disaster to befall that area in little 
more than a year. In the summer of 1970, 
floods destroyed crops and killed thousands 
of people. In November, a cyclone hit the 
coastal region and killed an estimated 400,000 
people. Now comes a man-made disaster, 
whose fury is producing even greater death 
and widespread misery among those who sur- 
vive. And unlike the natural disasters, the 
current suppression has cemented the tradi- 
tional bitterness of the Bangalis toward the 
Pakistani government. Many Bengalis now 
reason that if there were ever a time to push 
toward independence, that time is now. And, 
apparently a majority of the refugees in In- 
dia are determined not to return home until 
this goal or some form of autonomy is 
achieved. 

Those who flee from East Bengal do not 
expect to find a promised land over the border 
as they trek into the camps around Calcutta 
and the other border areas—by and large the 
poorest of India, Even in normal times, the 
poverty in these areas is among the most 
depressing in the world. And despite enor- 
mous efforts by the Indian government, the 
refugees find cholera, malnutrition, dysen- 
tery, and over exposure. They find all the 
ways to die that poor, spent people expe- 


“East Bengal is the eastern province of 
Pakistan. 
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rience when they are heaped together with 
inadequate food, shelter, medical care, or 
sanitary facilities. The refugees do not walk 
to India out of hope of a better life. They 
flee because of the immediate threat of ter- 
ror and death at the hands of the Pakistani 
soldiers, Added causes in recent weeks are 
growing food shortages and the threat of 
famine, especially in the rural areas. 

Although the plight of the refugees has 
been a source of urgent concern for many in 
the Congress—and especially for members 
of the Subcommittee on Refugees—it was 
not until I saw their plight first-hand that 
I could begin to understand the immensity 
of the suffering. For only by visiting the 
refugee camps and by talking with their 
hapless inhabitants, can one sense the feel- 
ings of the people and better recognize the 
forces of violence which continue to push 
new arrivals from the East Bengal country- 
side. 

I and those who travelled with me were 
unable to see the source of the refugee flow 
because the government of Pakistan sud- 
denly cancelied visits to East Bengal and 
Islamabad, the capital of Pakistan. In India, 
however, we visited refugee areas along the 
entire border of East Bengal—from Calcutta 
and West Bengal in the west to the Jalpai- 
guri and Darjeeling districts in the north, 
to Agartala in the State of Tripura in the 


Gast. 

gling to survive in flimsy shelters in open 
flelds or behind public buildings—or trudg- 
ing down the roads of West Bengal after days 
and even weeks of desperate flight. 

We found that conditions varied widely 
from one camp to another. But they varied 
around & rather general level of misery, for 
many of the camps defy description. Those 
who suffer most from the hunger, the con- 
gestion, the lack of medical supplies, and the 
frightful conditions of sanitation are the 
young and the very old. Many of the infants 
and aged have aiready died. And It was pos- 
sible—as we picked our steps among the 
others—to identify those who would be 
dead within hours, or whose lives surely 
would end in a matter of days. 

We saw children with legs and feet swol- 
len with edema and malnutrition, limp in 
the arms of their mothers. We saw babies 
going blind for lack of vitamins or covered 
with sores that would not heal. We saw in 
the eyes of their parents the despair of ever 
having their children well again. And, most 
difficult of all, we saw the corpses of the 
children who died just the night before. 
When we looked up, of necessity, from the 
eyes of refugees who were mourning their 
family and we saw similar men and women 
and children packed together as far as the 
eye could see, then we had an inkling of 
what was meant by the phrase “seven mil- 
lion refugees.” Today there are more than 
nine million. 

The story was the same in camp after 
camp. Compounding this misery was the 
growing number of civilian casualties that 
were swamping India’s already overburdened 
hospital system. As we walked through hos- 
pitals in Tripura and elsewhere we saw 
children who had been shot through the 
side. Most of the refugee casualties were 
being brought across the border by their 
friends or relatives. And each day the toll 
mounts as border villages are subjected to 
shelling from both sides. Inevitably, untold 
numbers have remained unattended and un- 
accounted in East Bengal. 

The refugees come from all kinds of back- 
grounds. One 55-year-old civil servant among 
the civilian casualties, a railroad official with 
35 years of service told us of an inexplicable 
assault on his railroad station by the Paki- 
stani army, “I do not know why they shot 
me,” he said, “I don't belong to any political 
party. I was just a railway clerk.” Most of the 
refugees, however, are poorly educated villag- 
ers—the people who make up the bulk of the 
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population in East Bengal. We talked with 
dozens of such people on the Boyra-Bongaon 
Road north of Calcutta, on a day when at 
least 7,000 new refugees had crossed the 
border, Nearly all were farmers. Most were 
Hindus, from districts south of Dacca, on 
the fringe of the area affected by last fall's 
cyclone. Many of these people were still in 
visible stages of shock, sitting listlessly by 
the roadside or wandering aimlessly. They 
told stories of atrocities, of slaughter, of 
looting and burning, of harassment and 
abuse by Pakistani soldiers and their col- 
laborators. Monsoon rains were drenching 
the area, making it difficult for the refugees 
to walk and adding to the despair on their 
faces. To those of us who went out that day 
to visit refugee areas, the rains meant no 
more than a change of clothes. But to those 
refugees it meant still another night without 
rest, food, or shelter. 

It is difficult to erase from our minds the 
look on the face of a child paralyzed from the 
waist down, never to walk again; or a child 
quivering in fear on a mat in a small tent 
still in shock from seeing his parents, his 
brothers, and his sisters executed before his 
eyes; or the anxiety of a 10-year-old girl out 
foraging for something to cover the body of 
her baby brother who had died of cholera a 
few moments before our arrival. When I 
asked one refugee camp director what he 
would describe as his greatest necd, his an- 
swer was a “crematorium.” He was in charge 
of one of the largest refugee camps in the 
world. A camp which was originally designed 
to provide low-income and middle-income 
housing for Indians, but has now become the 
home for some 170,000 refugees. 

What has been America's response to this 
man-made disaster? 

Incredibly, we have been unconscionably 
silent. Neither the President nor the Secre- 
tary of State nor any high official of our 
government has made a single public state- 
ment condemning the Pakistan government's 
policy of violence and repression. Not until 
late in the summer—months after the trage- 
dy began—did the President publicly com- 
ment on the situation in South Asia. In fact, 
there is enough evidence to suggest that 
our government has sought to minimize, in 
public at least, the massive human needs 
and serious threat to peace posed by the ex- 
traordinary flow of Bengali refugees into 
India. We have, moreover, consistently down 
played the chaotic conditions within East 
Bengal, and their cause. And we have under- 
stated the supportive, although symbolic, role 
of American military shipments to Pakistan 
in our relations with Islamabad. 

The implication for American foreign pol- 
icy of the human and political tragedy of 
East Bengal should now be clear. 

First, we must do an>about-face in our 
supportive relations with the nations in this 
area, We must understand that the face of 
America today in South Asia is not much 
different from its image over past years in 
Southeast Asia—even though a main differ- 
ence between our involvement in Vietnam 
and that in Pakistan is that in Pakistan we 
have made no pretense of acting in support 
of principles, so that, in effect, no princi- 
ples can be violated. America’s image in 
South Asia is one of comfortably consorting 
with an authoritarian regime—of servicing 
with diplomacy and money and military sup- 
plies a junta that violently suppresses change, 
and all but ignores people's aspirations, 

The situation in East Bengal should be par- 
ticularly distressing to Americans because 
the leaders of East Bengal—now constituting 
themselves as the government of Bangla Desh 
—have not come to America for assistance. As 
one Awami League official said to me in Cal- 
cutta: “Many nations and people come to 
America to ask for billions of U.S. dollars for 
more guns, more supplies. We Bengalis ask 
only that you provide nothing—no guns, no 
money to either side—that you simply remain 
neutral.” 
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If we chose, rightly or wrongly, not to in- 
volve ourselves in support of self-determina- 
tion, then the advice of neutrality not only 
avoids compromising the principles for which 
we stand, but also is sound foreign policy. 
For rather than the mindless and fruitless 
practice of following old habits in our deal- 
ings with military cliques in South Asia, neu- 
trality may in fact provide us with leverage 
that is real and effective. 

Secondly, Americans must realize that we 
are failing in our job as humanitarians. 
Somehow, our government has almost man- 
aged to sleep through a nightmare in East 
Bengal that should have spurred us into ac- 
tion immediately, For over three long months, 
after six million refugees had streamed across 
the border into India, our government of- 
fered less than $3 million in aid. Seven long 
months later, the Administration has con- 
tributed less than $240 million in humanita- 
rian aid to both India and Pakistan, with an 
additional request for $250 million sent to 
Congress only last month. All this is still 
far less than required. Our government knows 
from its own reports that India alone will 
need at least $800 million over the next sev- 
eral months just to maintain the refugee 
camps. So far, our contribution has teen 
some $83 million, plus $20 million in related 
developmental loans. 

To be sure, as the Administration has 
pointed out with pride, we have contributed 
the largest share of the total humanitarian 
aid India has thus far received. But the 
pride is quickly dispelled when we see the 
vast dimension of the burden being carried 
by the government and people of India. Sim- 
ple humanity demands that America and the 
United Nations accept the truth that this 
heavy burden should be shared more fully by 
the entire international community. 

If America, is to fulfill its traditional role 
as the leading humanitarian nation of the 
world community, then America must take 
the lead in bringing international aid and 
relief to the millions of refugees and other 
victims of this international tragedy. Our 
leaders should begin to use every forum in 
this country, and every forum in the world, 
to focus attention on the inhumanity now 
being perpetrated in East Bengal, and on 
the urgent need to bring peace and relief 
to that troubled area. 

Finally, we must ask serious questions 
about what our attitude toward the tragedy 
of East Bengal says of our new “pragmatic” 
foreign policy—a policy which too often 
makes moral and humanitarian principles 
expendable. I, for one, believe that these 
considerations—elusive though they may 
be—still matter. In the long run, the prac- 
tice of such principles shape international 
esteem and goodwill, and they represent 
those important foreign policy variables 
which diplomats may try to, but cannot 
really, ignore in the treaty rooms. Further, 
our actions abroad cannot help but be af- 
fected by what we think of ourselves, and 
our self-esteem must sink with every revela- 
tion about our government’s policy towards 
the military regime of Pakistan. Our actions 
toward East Bengal have demonstrated a 
largely mechanistic and insensitive calcula- 
tion of what is within our national interest 
and tradition. 

If South Asia today is on the brink of war 
and even greater tragedy, our government's 
policy bears a special responsibility. For our 
continued military and economic support of 
the military regime in Islamabad has en- 
couraged Pakistan intransigency and fed 
frustrations in India and East Bengal. It is 
long overdue for us to rescue our foreign 
policy from a course that has been disastrous 
both to our best traditions and interests in 
South Asia. 

The report that follows is part of a con- 
tinuing effort to underscore the most appal- 
ling tide of human misery in modern times, 
and to make the case again that the problem 
of refugees in India and the plight of the 
people in East Bengal must become a matter 
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of vital concern to the American people and 
their government. 


INTRODUCTION 


On April 1, just a week following the out- 
break of overt repression and major violence 
in East Bengal, the Chairman expressed the 
Subcommittee’s initial concern for the plight 
of the people in the area, and the direction 
of U.S. policy and actions. In the weeks and 
months that followed—as a tide of human 
misery engulfed the area—the massive flow 
of refugees into India and the plight of the 
people remaining in East Bengal became a 
matter of primary concern to the Subcom- 
mittee. In addition to a field study conducted 
by the Chairman, the Subcommittee has held 
extensive consultations with experts in this 
country and overseas, as well as public hear- 
ings on June 28, July 22, September 30, and 
October 4, 1971. 

Throughout these activities, the Chairman 
and members of the Subcommittee have of- 
fered their help and suggestions to officials 
in the executive branch and others, in a 
diligent effort to help find reasonable and 
humane solutions to the tragic human and 
political problems resulting from the repres- 
sion and subsequent civil war in East Bengal. 
The Subcommittee fully recognizes that some 
progress has at least been made in meet- 
ing humanitarian needs; but it regrets that 
whatever priority our own Government has 
attached to these needs, has been measured 
more by the degree of Congressional and 
public pressure, than by an active moral and 
political concern at the highest levels of our 
national leadership. 

As suggested in the Chairman's preface, 
this report—based mainly on a recent field 
study—is part of a continuing effort to un- 
derscore the most appalling human tragedy 
in modern times, and to make the case that 
the problem of refugees in India and the 
plight of the people remaining in East Bengal 
must become a matter of vital concern to the 
American people and their Government. 

The field study was conducted by the 
Chairman, He was accompanied by two spe- 
cial consultants—Dr. John Lewis, Dean of 
the Woodrow Wilson School of International 
Affairs, Princeton University, and former 
USAID director in India; and Dr. Nevin S. 
Scrimshaw, Head of the Department of Nutri- 
tion and Food Science, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, as well as by Dale 8. 
de Haan, Counsel to the Subcommittee and 
Jerry Tinker, Staff Consultant. Part of the 
team arrived in India on August 2. The re- 
mainder, including the Chairman, arrived on 
August 10. The team left India on August 17 
after visiting refugee areas in three states, 
Calcutta and New Delhi. During part of the 
field study, the team was accompanied by 
Mr. Alan Leather, then a field representative 
of OXFAM, who had general experience in 
India and expert knowledge of the refugee 
relief problem. 

In addition to visiting refugee areas in the 
immediate vicinity of Calcutta, the Chair- 
man and his team drove north in the state 
of West Bengal to visit refugee reception 
centers and camps in the areas of Barasat, 
Kilyani, Bongaon, and Moyra. By aircraft 
from Calcutta, the team traveled east to 
Agartala in the state of Tripura—and north 
to Bagdogra, Siliguri, and Jalpaiguri. The 
visits to these representative refugee areas 
along the entire perimeter of East Bengal 
amply illus rated the vast dimension of the 
refugee Influx and the truly massive human 
needs generated by the repression across the 
border. 

The Chairman and other members of the 
team talked with literally hundreds of ref- 
ugees, representing a broad spectrum of 
social and economic backgrounds and scores 
of cities and towns and villages in East 
Bengal. These conversations with refugees 
included talks with the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister of Bangla Desh, as well as 
other representatives of the exile government. 
Additionally, conversations were held with 
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the Prime Minister of India, Indira Gandhi, 
Foreign Minister Sadar Swaran Singh and 
other members of the Indian cabinet, and 
officials of the Indian government, Dr. 
Ramalingaswami of the All India Institute 
for Medical Sciences, U.S. Ambassador Ken- 
neth B. Keating and members of his staff, 
representatives of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies, foreign diplomats, 
representatives of foreign and Indian volun- 
tary agencies, journalists, students, and 
Peace Corps volunteers, After leaving India, 
Dr. Scrimshaw, Mr. de Haan, and Mr. Tinker 
traveled to Geneva, Switzerland for exten- 
sive conversations with representatives of 
international private and public organiza- 
tions, including the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees who is serving 
as the “focal point” for refugee relief assist- 
ance contributed to the Government of India 
by the international community. 

The anticipated itinerary of the Chairman 
included scheduled visits to Dacca, Chit- 
tagong and other areas in East Bengal, as 
well as to Islamabad, Pakistan for talks with 
President Yahya Khan and other representa- 
tives of his government. Regrettably—at the 
last minute and through rather unorthodox 
channels—the President of Pakistan can- 
celled these talks and the Chairman’s visit 
to East Bengal. The Chairman issued the fol- 
lowing statement in Calcutta after learning 
of this development: 

“I greatly regret to learn tonight that my 
mission to understand the humanitarian 
problems confronting the people of the sub- 
continent has been severely restricted by the 
Government of Pakistan's decision to cancel 
our scheduled visit to West and East 
Pakistan. 

“As I said this morning upon arrival, I am 
here to attempt to further understand, and to 
find constructive suggestions, on the massive 
problems confronting millions of homeless 
and dislocated people throughout the re- 
gion—dislocated first by the terrible cyclone 
that struck East Pakistan last fall, and, now, 
made refugees by the unconscionable suffer- 
ing caused by the civil war. 

“Although I recognize the sovereign right 
of any nation to control entry into its ter- 
ritory, I regret that such restrictions should 
be invoked against those who seek to en- 
courage and support humanitarian programs 
that can help meet the human needs of a 
troubled area. 

“Tomorrow we will continue on our sched- 
ule in the refugee camps, and we will con- 
tinue during the next six days to talk and 
listen to refugees, and to seek ways to help 
bring peace and relief to the people of 
Bengal.” 

To supplement this report, related studies 
are currently in progress by the General Ac- 
counting Office. These studies, requested by 
the Chairman, will be filed with the Subcom- 
mittee at later dates, 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
India 


A. The continuing flow of Bengali refugees 
into India is without parallel in inodern 
history. In little less than 200 days—from 
April 1 to the end of October—more people 
have found it necessary to fice their homes 
and lands in East Bengal, than the total 
number of refugees generated by the Indo- 
china war, or the millions of displaced by 
the natural disasters which have struck 
East Bengal over the past decade. In this 
short period, 9,544,012 refugees crossed into 
India, Additional hundreds of thousands have 
been uprooted and victimized within East 
Bengal. 

B. A traveller today in eastern India can- 
not help but see, smell, and feel the misery 
of the refugees. To drive the roads of West 
Bengal is to tour a huge refugee camp. For 
miles along the old Jessore Road, north from 
Calcutta towards the border of East Bengal, 
literally millions of refugees sit huddled 
together waiting for food, or lined up in end- 
less queues for innoculations and registration 
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cards, or simply encamped on the roadside 
in make-shift shelters. And an end to this 
torrent of hopeless people is nowhere in 
sight. 

T. Today, as in the beginning, the mount- 
ing influx of refugees continues to outpace 
the best efforts of the Indian government to 
cope with refugee needs. Some two-thirds 
of the refugees live in organized camps, with 
the remainder camping along roadsides or 
living with relatives and friends. 

1. The most common shelter in the camps 
is made from simple bamboo frames with 
thatch, tarpaulin, or polyethylene covering. 
Most camps are congested and so are most 

- shelters. One often sees 4 to 6 families—at 
least 20 people—in a single shelter. With the 
approach of winter, providing adequate shel- 
ter for the refugees is a critical problem. 

2. Another critical problem for nearly 
every camp is sanitation, even though the 
monsoon season—which made most camps 
a floating sewer—has now ended. The dis- 
posal of dead bodies poses & very serious 
sanitation problem. 

3. With poor sanitation, getting clean 
water has become one of the principal prob- 
lems in the daily life of the refugees. 

4. Most refugees cross the border with 
nothing more than the clothes on their back, 
plus a bed roll and a mat, and perhaps & 
few cooking utensils. With the coming of 
the winter season, when the temperature 
will get as low as 45 degrees, with a high 
humidity rate, the supply of adequate cloth- 
ing, as well as blankets, is critical in order 
to prevent respiratorial diseases. 

5. Fuel is in very short supply. In most 
areas, refugees have to forage for their own 
fuel. The local trees have become the first 
target. The trunks of roadside trees in West 
Bengal are stripped of bark and often of 
branches. 

6. The bulk of the refugees sit idle and 
hopeless in the camps. Some filter into the 
local labor market, which can only result in 
conflict between the refugees and the local 
population. Even without the refugees, un- 
employment and underemployment are ma- 
jor problems. 

7. In many areas, there is growing fric- 
tion between the refugees and the local pop- 
ulation. Among other things, the massive 
presence of refugees is feeding inflation and 
causing sharp increases in food prices. 

8. All refugees suffer from being displaced 
out of the traditional life and social fabric of 
their home areas. There is much despair and 
hopelessness in the refugee camps. Experience 
in the Mddle East and elsewhere ought to 
serve as a strong warning of the consequences 
of maintaining refugee status too long. 

D. The nature of the refugees’ nutritional 
and health problems is familiar to many parts 
of India and Pakistan, but the extent and 
severity of these problems among the re- 
fugees are wholly without precedent. The 
problems endemic in the bulk of the local 
population is concentrated and enormously 
magnified in the refugee camps. 

1. The mortality rate among the refugees 
is at least 5 times greater than among other 
migrant populations in India. 

2. The prescribed basic refugee diet—even 
when available—does not provide enough 
protein, especially for children. 

3. As a result, severe forms of malnutri- 
tion have developed with very high frequency 
among the refugees children—edema, maras- 
mus, and Kwashiorkor. 

4. As of early October, at least 300,000 re- 
fugee children were in very urgent need of 
nutritional rehabilitation, and another mil- 
lion were in danger of falling into this cate- 
gory. 

5. The general death rate in refugee camps 
is very high. But experts agree that the num- 
ber of children dying of malnutrition is by 
far the largest category. No accurate count is 
available. But the descriptive terms used by 
experts to describe the situation from the 
earliest days, has escalated from hundreds, 
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to thousands, to 1,500 per day, to 4,300 per 
day. Unless emergency measures are taken 
now, up to 200,000 young children will have 
died by the end of 1971. 

6. Immunizations haye been effective in 
controlling cholera outbreaks. But other 
epidemics, notably of diphtheria, whooping 
cough, and measles, are likely to strike at 
some point with a devastating effect on 
children. 

7. Lack of trained personnel, shortage of 
funds, red-tape, and just the massive dimen- 
sion of the refugee problem, have prevented 
the widespread implementation of nutri- 
tional rehabilitation programs finally ap- 
proved by the Government of India in Sep- 
tember. These programs—Operation Life- 
line—are now in the early stages of imple- 
mentation, in cooperation with UNICEF. 

E. A mounting toll of civilian war casual- 
ties are filling the hospitals of Indian towns 
along the East Bengal border. 

1. Accurate statistics are difficult to obtain 
or even estimate. 

2. August visits to district hospitals around 
the entire perimeter of East Bengal showed 
that surgical wards were filled with civilians, 
including Indians living near the border, 
wounded by gun-shot or shrapnel or artillery 
fire. Hundreds of civilian casualties, includ- 
ing many children were observed by the 
Subcommittee team. 

3. Violence continues unabated—not only 
from the Pakistan army and its collaborators, 
but also from the activities of the Bengali 
guerrillas, the Mukti Bahini, and from the 
growing number of shelling incidents by 
forces on both sides of the India-East Ben- 
gal border, 

4. More Bengali refugees will flee, wounded, 
across the border to India, and countless 
others will remain wounded and unattended 
in the rural areas of East Bengal. Count- 
less thousands have died, and will die. 

F., Refugee Relief Program—the costs to 
India: 

1. The estimated direct cost of coping with 
the massive influx of refugees will have ex- 
ceeded $800 million by the spring of 1972, 
This figure represents up to one-fifth of the 
total outlay that India spends annually 
on development programs. It is equivalent 
to nearly one-third of the country’s total 
imports. It almost matches the annual gross 
non-food ald that the dwindling "“Aid-India 
Consortium” has been able to give in recent 
years. Maintaining the refugees for one year 
will directly cost India $500 million more 
than the net foreign aid it normally would 
receive from all Western nations. 

2, The distraction of Indian resources and 
effort because of the refugees has come at a 
time when India had achieved her best hope 
for material and social progress in 24 years. 
The refugees pose a staggering economic 
burden for India—let alone their social and 
political impact, 

3. The crisis of Calcutta was created in 
part by the arrival of refugees two decades 
ago following the partition of British India. 
Its further descent into decay and death may 
be brought by the arrival of the latest refu- 
gees, unless outside resources are mobilized 
to resave it and all of eastern India. 

G. The international community’s response 
to the refugees has been unconscionably 
lethargic and wholly inadequate. It is char- 
acterized by little sense of urgency and a low 
priority of concern for a tide of human mis- 
ery unequaled in modern times. 

1. The United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) serves as the “focal 
point” for the international refugee program. 

2. As of October 19, only $210,200,000 had 
been contributed to the “focal point”. 

3. Of this some $12 million had been in 
cash and transmitted to the Government of 
India. Another $26 million worth of goods 
had been delivered. 

4. The rest—nearly $172 million, or over 
75% of the total pledged so far—is still to be 
delivered. These goods are somewhere in the 
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pipeline. Meanwhile, seven months after the 
crisis began, India is carrying the burden 
almost alone—and the refugees are paying 
heavily in life and spirit in the squalid, 
death-ridden camps which they now call 
home. 

5. The American record is little better than 
the rest of the international community. Al- 
though the United States has to date pledged 
$89,200,000, it has come inexcusably slow and 
long after the full needs were known, Re- 
grettably, refugee needs far outpace our 
country’s traditional leadership and concern 
in humanitarian affairs. 


East Bengal 


A. Evidence from the field as well as of- 
ficial reports to our government continue to 
document the fact that, contrary to official 
Pakistani statements, conditions remain not 
only far from normal in East Bengal, but are 
deteriorating every day. Repression and 
violence by the Pakistan army continues, the 
refugees flow goes on, governmental services 
are in chaos, and civil war confrontations 
between Bengali guerrillas and the Pakistan 
army escalate daily. 

B. Emphasis by the U.S. government and 
others on the Indo-Pakistan aspects of the 
situation have calculatedly ignored the root 
cause of the problem in East Bengal and the 
crisis in South Asia. This root cause is 
Islamabad’s intransigent policy of repres- 
sion and violence towards legitimate politi- 
cal forces in East Bengal. 

C. Nothing is more clear, or more easily 
documented, than the systematic campaign 
of terror—and its genocidal consequences— 
launched by the Pakistan army on the night 
of March 25th. Field reports to the U.S. gov- 
ernment, countless eye-witness journalistic 
accounts, reports of international agencies 
such as the World Bank, and additional in- 
formation available to the Subcommittee 
document the continuing reign of terror 
which grips East Bengal. Hardest hit have 
been members of the Hindu community who 
have been robbed of their lands and shops, 
systematically slaughtered, and, in some 
places, painted with yellow patches marked 
“H”. All of this has been officially sanctioned, 
ordered and implemented under martial law 
from Islamabad. America’s heavy support of 
Islamabad is nothing short of complicity in 
the human and political tragedy of East Ben- 
gal. 

D. American military supplies have con- 
tinued to flow to Pakistan. As of March 25, 
an estimated $27,400,000 worth of equip- 
ment was in the pipeline with validated ship- 
ping licenses. Nothing has been done to em- 
bargo this equipment. In fact as late as mid- 
June the Department of Defense initiated 
new offers of equipment for Pakistan. The 
known offers totalled some $10 million, The 
GAO (General Accounting Office) is in- 
vestigating American arms aid to Pakistan 
and will file a report with the Subcommittee 
within the near future. 

E. American economic aid to Pakistan con- 
tinues unabated. In fact, the Administration 
has requested substantial additional amounts 
for the current fiscal year—this despite re- 
ports to our government and the World Bank 
that conditions in Pakistan are not suitable 
for general economic development. 

F. Severe food shortages and the threat of 
famine continues in many areas. Food pro- 
duction and reserves, and the distribution of 
food imports, remain at an alarmingly low 
level. The 1971-72 food gap in East Bengal 
is some 2,100,000 tons, considerably higher 
than any year in recent history. Filed reports 
to the Subcommittee indicate growing 
edema rates among refugee coming out of 
the northern districts, mainly Sylhet, of East 
Bengal. 

G. The United Nations relief plan in East 
Bengal remains more a hope and aspiration 
than a functioning field operation. Even if 
fully implemented, the U.N. plan can only 
transport up country from coastal ports less 
than half of the overall food requirement, 
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U.N. personnel currently in East Bengal are 
not stationed in the field, nor are they in 
sufficient numbers to monitor the small 
amounts of food that are being moved to- 
ward rural distribution points. 

H. A September report to our government 
on “Contingency Planning for East Pakis- 
tan Food Shortages” makes three points: 

1. “. . . areas of East Pakistan will experi- 
ence acute food shortages between mid Sep- 
tember and the end of the year.” Approxi- 
mately one-half of East Pakistan’s subdivi- 
sions fall into this category. “Rapid identi- 
fication of localized problem areas is criti- 
cal.” 

2. Implementing plans to head off food 
shortages and possible famine will succeed 
only if “none of the participants in the 
current civil strife . .. actively pursue 4 
policy of preventing the transportation and 
distribution of food to the people.” Without 
this assumption, states the report, plan- 
ning and field efforts are “virtually mean- 
ingless.” 

3. The civil war since March has severely 
reduced the effectiveness of East Bengal’s 
normal governmental administration struc- 
ture. UN field staff can augment this struc- 
ture. However, “attempts to fill this vital 
role by sending staff from Dacca to the field 
for short periods of time would be ineffec- 
tive.” The report goes on to say that the suc- 
cess of any humanitarian effort in East Ben- 
gal “depends heavily on the support of UN 
field personnel. Anything short of this will 
seriously jeopardize the success of the under- 
taking.” Permanent U.N, support of any food 
program is “essential”. 

4. “... An effort must be made to measure 
malnutrition in specific areas and use that 
measure as an important consideration in 
deciding food priorities.” 

5. “Movement of food grains is basic to the 
humanitarian effort. However, it is a means 
rather than an end. The ultimate objective is 
to prevent people from dying. This objective 


cannot be satisfied by simply compiling im- 
pressive statistics about food shipments.” 


I. As of mid-October, “statistics about 
food movements” were impressive. Less im- 
pressive are the actions being taken in the 
field “to prevent people from dying.” 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Over the coming weeks and months—as 
they have since April 1—the Chairman and 
the Subcommittee as a whole will continue 
to be as tenacious in their concern and sug- 
gestions for action as they feel the im- 
portant situation in South Asia warrants. 

For the purpose of this report, however, 
the Chairman makes the following recom- 
mendations: 

(1) The International Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC) Mission in Pakistan 
should visit Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 

Our Government should take initiatives 
to facilitate an immediate visit with Sheik 
Mujibur Rahman by representatives of the 
ICRC Mission in Pakistan. Such a visit falls 
within the expressed mandate of the Mis- 
sion’s program currently underway in Paki- 
stan and East Bengal. Positive information 
relating to the welfare and fate of Sheikh 
Mujib—and the many others held in deten- 
tion—will contribute to a reduction of ten- 
sion throughout the area. Sheikh Mujib’s 
only crime was the winning of a free election 
sponsored by a military regime that later 
refused to abide by the election's mandate. 
Sheikh Mujib’s symbolic leadership of po- 
litical forces opposing the present govern- 
ment in Islamabad, makes his just treatment 
and personal safety a matter of greatest im- 
portance in any efforts to encourage and ac- 
complish a political settlement between Is- 
lamabad and its Bengali opposition. 

(2) The tragedy of East Bengal should be 
brought before the United Nations. 

Our government, in cooperation with 
others, should encourage current initiatives 
to include the tragedy of East Bengal in the 
debate of the Third Committee of the United 
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Nations General Assembly. America’s rep- 
resentatives at the United Nations should 
participate in this debate, and actively sup- 
port reporting to the floor of the General 
Assembly a resolution noting the tragedy in 
East Bengal, calling on all parties concerned 
to seek a political settlement, and calling on 
the international community to contribute 
generously for the relief of the millions of 
men, women, and children in need. 

Simultaneously, our government should 
support the efforts of the Secretary General 
in bringing to bear the peace-keeping ma- 
chinery of the United Nations on the threat 
to peace posed by the actions of the Pakistan 
army in East Bengal, and the resulting con- 
frontation between India and Pakistan. In a 
definitive memorandum of July 20th, the 
Secretary-General sought the involvement of 
the Security Council, saying: “The United 
Nations with its long experience in peace 
keeping and with its varied resources for con- 
ciliation and persuasion must and should 
now play a more forthright role in attempt- 
ing both to mitigate the human tragedy 
which has already taken place and to avert 
the further deterioration of the situation.” 

The time is long over-due for our govern- 
ment, in cooperation with others to respond 
positively to the Secretary-General's recom- 
mendation to activate the peace-keeping 
function of the U.N. Over three months have 
passed since this appeal, and time is not on 
the side of peace in South Asia today. 

(3) Our government must come to grips 
with the root cause of the crisis in South 
Asia. 

The massive flow of refugees into India, the 
appalling plight of the people in East Bengal, 
and the threat of war in South Asia are 
symptoms of a policy of violence and repres- 
sion the government of Pakistan has been 
carrying out towards the people and political 
leadership of East Bengal. Regrettably, our 
national leadership’s policy of “preventive 
diplomacy” has all but ignored this funda- 
mental cause of the crisis in South Asia. In 
fact, our national leadership has deliberately 
minimized this dimension of the crisis—ap- 
parently out of deference to the sensitivities 
of the military regime in Islamabad. 

Nothing has come to symbolize more the 
intransigency of American policy of support- 
ing Islamabad, than the shipments of mili- 
tary supplies. And nothing has come to sym- 
bolize more the bankruptcy of this policy— 
carried out in the name of “leverage’’—than 
the simple fact that the repression of East 
Bengal and the flow of refugees into India 
continues. 

The time is long overdue for our national 
leadership to change the course of its policy 
in South Asia. Even at this late stage, we 
must publicly recognize that, in addition to 
the urgent need for lessening tensions be- 
tween India and Pakistan, there is the even 
greater need for encouraging a political set- 
tlement between Islamabad and the political 
leadership of East Bengal. Such a settlement 
holds out the best hope of braking a new 
arms race in the area and of bringing peace 
and relief to South Asia. 

(4) The President should appoint a special, 
high-level representative to South Asia. 

To emphasize the urgency of our govern- 
ment’s concern over the deteriorate situ- 
ation in East Bengal and South Asia, the 
President should appoint a special represent- 
ative to communicate with the President of 
Pakistan, and other parties in the area. Given 
the long friendship between the United States 
and Pakistan, and the very substantial dip- 


lomatic and material support we have given— 
and continue to give—to Pakistan, our coun- 


try has a unique opportunity for offering 
leadership to help encourage the attitudes 
needed for achieving a political settlement 
between Islamabad and its Bengali opposi- 
tion, and for bringing peace and relief to a 
troubled area. 

(5) The United States must escalate hu- 
manitarian aid to South Asia. 
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Our government—both the Executive 
Branch and the Congress—should escalate its 
concern and efforts on behalf of relief pro- 
grams among the refugee in India and among 
the people remaining in East Bengal. 

New estimates of our government now put 
the total cost to India of caring for the 
refugees at the staggering total of more than 
$800,000,000 during the current fiscal year— 
a cost more than equal to the annual contri- 
bution India receives from the Aid Consor- 
tium for economic development. In addition 
humanitarian needs within East Bengal call 
for an estimated $150,000,000 in relief for 
this year. Simple humanity demands that our 
nation and the international community 
must do more to share the refugee burden 
now carried by India, and to support the hu- 
manitarian programs now being launched 
by India, and to support the humanitarian 
programs now being launched by interna- 
tional agencies within East Bengal. 

Although our nation cannot assume the 
sole responsibility for meeting all these costs, 
we nonetheless have a heavy obligation to do 
whatever we can. The Congress, no more than 
the Administration, can skirh its responsi- 
bility to act—to provide the appropriations 
necessary to support the international aid 
effort in South Asia. 

Unless this support is forthcoming, the al- 
ready massive human tragedy in South Asia 
will reach unparalleled dimensions as the 
spectre of famine hangs heavy over East 
Bengal and malnutrition and death stalk the 
refugee camps of India. = 

(6) The President should establish a Bu- 
reau of Humanitarian and Social Services 
within the Department of State. 

The President, in consultation with ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress should 
issue an executive order establishing a Bu- 
reau of Social and Humanitarian Services 
within the Department of State. This Bureau 
should be headed by an Assistant Secretary 
of State. The time is long overdue to raise 
the level of responsibility and encourage 
stronger national leadership in international 
humanitarian and refugee affairs. 

There continues to be no administrative 
unity among the various departments and 
bureaus of the executive branch which are 
presently concerned with refugee and hu- 
manitarian affairs. There is no single office 
to give guidance and impulse, no regularized 
decision making process, no ready mechanism 
to quickly evaluate and respond to frequent 
emergencies, no central office controlling and 
weighing overall allocations of resources, and 
little high-level interest and concern in the 
effective operation of the various humani- 
tarian programs. 

Nothing illustrates more the shortcomings 
in this significant area of public policy, than 
recent developments involving America’s re- 
sponse to humanitarian needs in South Asia, 
the uncoordinated response to the human 
need produced by last year’s earthquake in 
Peru, our ambivalent and tardy response to 
the massive human tragedy produced by the 
Nigerian civil war, and our early failure to 
anticipate and identify the very serious prob- 
lems of displaced persons and civilian casual- 
ties in South Vietnam and Laos, which even 
today are not being accorded the priority they 
so rightly deserve. 

(7) The United States should strongly sup- 
port establishing a United Nations Emergen- 
cy Service (UNES). 

There is today no broadly based and con- 
tinuing mechanism to render massive emer- 
gency assistance to populations ravaged by 
conflict and oppression or natural disaster. 
Although a large number of international 
public and private organizations—including 
those within the United Nations—exist for 
this purpose, the fact remains that these 
organizations are too often limited in what 
they can do, by their individual mandate, 
tradition, political or regional association, 
and small resources. 

In light of distressing developments in re- 
cent times involving humanitarian aid, new 
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initiatives must be taken within the United 
Nations to establish UNES, supported, per- 
haps, by a Declaration on Humanitarian As- 
sistence to Civilian Population in Armed 
Conflicts and Other Disasters. Such a service 
would exist purely for humanitarian pur- 
poses. It would function as a separate office 
within the United Nations—responding to a 
call from the Secretary General to mobilize 
and coordinate the vast resources of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 
In this connection, the pattern of proce- 
dures and activities developed by the United 
Wations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR), offers some guidelines for the op- 
erations of the Emergency Service. 

The Service would be headed by an im- 
partial diplomatic leadership for negotiating 
mercy agreements and consent for the de- 
ployment of relief corps. The relief corps 
would consist, in part, of nationally financed 
technical units, organized on a standby basis 
and equipped for use in combat zones, fam- 
ine-stricken areas, flooded provinces, refugee 
camps, and devastated cities. The national 
units would be placed under international 
direction in the event of an emergency. Along 
with personnel resources from other offices 
and agencies—the national units would be 
deployed with maximum speed to stricken 
areas. The Emergency Service would have the 
authority to call for and receive contribu- 
tions in funds and kind from public and 
private sources within the international com- 
munity. It would supervise and coordinate 
emergency relief efforts under its umbrella. 

To establish UNES is a logical extension of 
United Nations activities in humanitarian 
questions—and, hopefully, it would also be a 
means to blunt and overcome some norms 
of international conduct, bureaucratic in- 
ertia, and diplomatic complexities reflected 
in the erratic and timed international re- 
sponse to massive human suffering in sO 
many troubled areas. Experiences in South 
Asia today should compel all men of good 
will, to do all they can to enlist the support 
of their governments in accomplishing this 
objective in the current session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. 


By Mr. CURTIS (for himself, Mr. 
ALLEN, Mr. BELLMON, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. SPARKMAN, and Mr. TAL- 
MADGE) : 

S. 2780. A bill to amend section 103 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators ALLEN, BELLMON, 
DOLE, SPARKMAN, and TALMADGE, I intro- 
duce a bill to amend section 103 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 2780 
A bill to amend section 103 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 103(c) (4) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to certain exempt 
activities is amended— 

(1) by striking out in subparagraph (E) 
“energy, gas, or water, or” and by inserting 
in lieu thereof “energy or gas,”; 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (F) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, or"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(G) facilities for the furnishing of 
water, whether or not to the general public.” 

(b) Section 103(c)(6) of such Code (re- 
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lating to exemption from industrial de- 
velopment bond treatment for certain small 
issues) is amended—. 

(1) by striking out "$5,000,000" in the 
heading of subparagraph (D) and by in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$10,000,000”; 

(2) by striking out “$5,000,000" in sub- 
paragraph (D)(i) and by inserting in lieu 
thereof “$10,000,000"; and 

(3) by striking out “$250,000” in sub- 
paragraph (F) (iii) and by inserting In lieu 
thereof “$500,000”. 

(c) The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply with respect to obligations is- 
sued after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


By Mr. BAYH: 

S.J. Res. 170. Joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States lowering the age re- 
quirements for membership in the Houses 
of Congress. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

INTRODUCTION OF A CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT LOWERING THE AGE OF ELIGIBILITY FOR 
SERVICE IN THE HOUSE AND SENATE BY THREE 
YEARS 
Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, today I am 

introducing—together with. Congress- 

man DrInan—a proposed constitutional 
amendment to lower the age of eligibility 
for the Senate and House by 3 years, the 
same reduction as the lowering of the 
voting age ratified this year as the 26th 
amendment. In the 9 years I have served 
as chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments, I have 
seen few proposals supported by such 
compelling logic and reason as this one. 

These young people are mature enough 
and well-educated enough to serve in the 
Congress. They have earned the right to 
serve by their participation in all aspects 
of today’s society—from paying taxes 
and the draft to responsible political and 
community activity. And perhaps most 
importa:.t, they have something con- 
structive to offer by serving in the Con- 
gress—courage and energy, creativeness 
and idealism—attributes always in short 
supply anywhere in our society. 

Despite the fundamental recognition in 
our Declaration of Independence that all 
men are created equal, we know that our 
Constitution was not so egalitarian. 
Many others were not deemed to be citi- 
zens. Many others were barred from vot- 
ing—or from holding office—for reasons 
totally unrelated to their talents and 
abilities. We have done much already to 
remedy this problem. Indeed, the most 
common subject of constitutional 
amendments since the Bill of Rights is 
expansion of the democratic process. The 
14th amendment made all native born 
persons citizens. The 15th amendment 
outlawed racial discrimination in voting. 
The 19th amendment granted the fran- 
chise to women. The 24th amendment 
struck down the poll tax. And just this 
year, the 26th amendment reduced the 
voting age in all elections to 18. 

Now is the appropriate time to look 
to the question of eligibility for serv- 
ice in the Congress. By enfranchising 11 
million younger voters, we have shown 
them that we have confidence in them. 
We have said that they deserve to par- 
ticipate fully in the political process. 
But one vitally important part of that 
process remains constitutionally out of 
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their grasp; none of them can become 
a Congressman until age 25 nor a Sena- 
tor until age 30. We tapped a vast res- 
ervoir of talent and initiative, industry 
and imagination, by lowering the voting 
age. But unless Federal elective offices 
themselves are opened up to younger 
people, I feel we will not gain the full 
benefit we can realize from their talents. 

Of course, relatively few people actual- 
ly have the honor of serving in the Con- 
gress. And I suspect that relative few 
younger people would be elected because 
of this amendment. But that is beside 
the point. Younger citizens ought to have 
the constitutional right to try for Fed- 
eral office. 

This proposal lowers but does not to- 
tally eliminate the constitutional age 
barrier. A cogent argument can be made 
for the proposition that we should elim- 
inate all such barriers; if the voters feel 
that a 15-year-old is the candidate best 
qualified to represent them, they should 
be allowed to select him to serve. But I 
am not now prepared to say that the 
Founding Fathers were wrong when they 
established a minimum age for Mem- 
bers of Congress higher than the mini- 
mum age of those entitled to vote for 
those same Members. All age limits—be 
they for voting or for holding office—are 
arbitrary. But there is logic and reason in 
requiring some additional maturity of 
those we elect to the Congress. 

For these reasons my proposal lowers 
the existing age limitations—30 for the 
Senate and 25 for the House of Repre- 
sentatives—by 3 years, just as we lowered 
the generally prevailing voting age by 3 
years in ratifying the 26th amendment. 

This proposal—like the 26th amend- 
ment—is fully justified by physical and 
intellectual changes since the Constitu- 
tution was first written. For example, 
physical maturity now comes much ear- 
lier. Less than a century ago, men tend- 
ed to reach their full height at age 26: 
now most American males are fully 
grown at 18 or 19. The distinguished 
anthropologist Margaret Mead testified 
before my subcommittee that the age of 
maturity has declined by 3 years over the 
past century. Young people are much 
better educated today: In 1920 less than 
20 percent graduated from high school: 
now almost 80 percent graduate—and 
more than half of these go on to at least 
a year of college. The simple fact is that 
our younger citizens are mentally and 
emotionally capable of full participation 
in all aspects of our democratic form of 
government, 

_We cannot afford the luxury of barring 
highly qualified people from serving in 
Congress. The interesting fact is that, 
despite the bar, at least four men have 
been elected to the Senate before their 
30th birthday. Henry Clay was actually 
5 months short of age 30 when he took 
his seat in the Senate—apparently in 
violation of the constitutional limitation. 
It is likely that even more Members of 
the House were elected at age 25 or be- 
low. The youngest ever to serve in the 
House was elected at the age of 22. Surely 
these figures indicate that the existing 
age limits are too high. 

Moreover, the great majority of our 
States and a number of the major coun- 
tries of the world have taken steps to 
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lower the age of eligibility for legislative 
service, and this trend has greatly ac- 
celerated in the 20th century. If the 
membership age for the House were de- 
creased by 3 years, as we are today 
proposing, there would still be 18 States 
in which even younger citizens could 
serve in either house of the legislature, 
and 42 States in which younger citizens 
would be eligible to serve in the lower 
house. Individuals below the age of 22 
may serve in the legislatures of many of 
the leading nations of the world, includ- 
ing, for example, Australia, Canada, the 
People’s Republic of China, Great Brit- 
ain, Indonesia, New Zealand, Switzer- 
land, Costa Rica, Finland, Sweden, and 
Denmark. 

This year we set a new record in ratify- 
ing an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. The 26th amendment became 
effective just 100 days after it was sent 
to the States by the Congress. I believe 
that the incredible speed of this ratifica- 
tion and the enthusiasm with which the 
proposed amendment was met in Con- 
gress and in the States demonstrates the 
trust and confidence Americans across 
the land have in our younger citizens. I 
plan to do all that I am able, as the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments and as one 
Member of the Senate, to make sure that 
this proposal gets a fair hearing and 
prompt action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks the text of the 
joint resolution I am proposing today 
together with some analytical material 
on the minimum age for service in State 
legislatures and in legislatures of foreign 
countries. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S.J. Res. 170 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
lowering the age requirements for mem- 
bership in the Houses of Congress 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission by the Congress: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. No person who shall have at- 
tained to the age of twenty-two years shall 
be disqualified to be a Representative on 
account of age. 

“Sec. 2. No person who shall have at- 
tained to the age of twenty-seven years shall 
be disqualified to be a Senator on account 
of age.” 


Fact SHEET ON PROPOSED AMENDMENT To 
LOWER THE AGE OF ELIGIBILITY FOR SERVICE 
IN CONGRESS 
Younger citizens are better educated today 

than ever before: 

High School graduates: 1910, 13.5%; 1970, 

15.4%. 

One or more years of College: 1970, 39.5%. 
College graduates: 1910, 2.7%; 1970, 16.4%. 
These youths are receiving more education 
than their parents; of those enrolled in col- 
lege 61% of the whites and 71% of the blacks 
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came from families whose head had never 
been to college. 

Most younger citizens are holding down 
jobs and contributing to our society. In 1969, 
65% of the men between the ages of 20 and 
24 were working in the civilian labor force; 
22% were serving their country in the armed 
services; of the young women in this age 
category, 57% were in the civilian labor 
forces; 34% were keeping house as a prime 
activity. Most of these young people, 95% 
of the men and 77 percent of the women, 
were earning an income. 

The median age of Members of Congress 
has tended to increase over the years— 


Median Age 


Year Senate House 


1790 .- 
1850 
1900 .... 
1950 . 
1970 


Number of younger citizens who would be 
made eligible to serve in Congress by this 
amendment: House, 9,400,000; Senate, 7,900,- 
000. 

This proposed amendment is consistent 
with practices in the State legislatures, and 
in other countries. Eighteen States allow 
those under 22 to serve in both houses of 
their legislatures; 42 allow these younger 
citizens to serve in the lower house. Many 
foreign countries have minimum age require- 
ments lower than those proposed by this 
amendment. (See the attached list of mini- 
mum age requirements in the States and in 
selected foreign countries). 


MINIMUM AGE REQUIREMENTS FOR SERVICE IN STATE 
LEGISLATURES 


State 


Alabama... 
Alaska.. 
Arizona 
Arkansas. . 
California. 
Colorado.. 
Connecticut.. 
Delaware... 


ESAE NE MERE, 


illinois.. 
Indiana... 


Michigan 
Minnesota. . 
Mississippi.. 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico. 
New York... 


Washington. 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin..........- 
Wyoming. 


1 Constitution gives no age requirement, 
2 Unicameral legislature. 


Source: Citizens Conference on State Legislatures, State Con- 
stitutional Provisions Affecting Legislatures; updated by in- 
formation from the Library of Congress, 
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MINIMUM AGE REQUIREMENTS FOR SERVICE IN LEGISLA- 
TURES OF SELECTED COUNTRIES 


China (Fórmosa). 
Costa Rica_____. 
Denmark 
Ecuador. 
Finland.. 2: 
France.._.___. 
West Germany.. 
Great Britain. 
Honduras______- 


Fe en eee 
Luxembourg 
Malaysia 

New Zealand... 
Netherlands... 


Philippines... 
Singapore 
Sweden-...------- 
Switzerland 
Thailand 


LEVEL OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY PERSONS 25 YEARS 
OLD AND OVER AND 25 TO 29 YEARS OLD, BY COLOR— 
UNITED STATES, 1910 TO 1969 


Percent, by level of 
school completed 


Less than 
5 years of 
elemen- 
tary 
school 


Median 
school 
years 
completed 


4 years 
of high 
school 
or more 


4 or more 
years of 
college 


1 2 3 4 5 


Color, age, 
and date 


WHITE AND 
NONWHITE 


25 years old and 
over: 
1910 1 
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WHITE 
25 years old and 


March 1964____ 
March 1966___. 
March 1969. ___ 

25 to 29 years old: 
19205 


April 1940 
April 1950 
April 1960. 
March 1964___. 
March 1966... 
March 1969____ 
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Percent, by level of 
school completed 


Less than 
5 years of 
elemen- 


Median 
schoo! 
ears 
completed 


4 years 
of high 
school 
or more 


4 or more 
years of 


tary 
college 


Color, age, 
school 


and date 
1 3 


25 to 29 years old: 
19201 


March 1964____ 
March 1966____ 
March 1969. __. 


1 Estimates based on retrojection of 1940 census data on 
education by age. 

Note: Prior to 1950, date exclude Alaska and Hawaii. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
1960 Census of Population, vol. + ft 1, Current Population 
Reperts, Series P-20, Nos. 139, 168, and 194; Series P-19, 
No, 4; and 1960 Census Monograph, Education of the American 
Population, by John K. Folger and Charles B. Nam. 


ANALYSIS OF MINIMUM AGE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR SERVICE IN FOREIGN LEGISLATURES, PRE- 
PARED BY THE FOREIGN Law DIVISION OF THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

AUSTRALIA 


(Prepared by Mrs. Marion G. Herring, 
Senior Legal Specialist, American-British 
Law Division, Law Library, Library of Con- 
gress, October, 1971.) 

Members of Parliament must be 21 years of 
age. 
Section 34 of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia Constitution Act, 1900' states the 
qualifications required for a member of the 
House of Representatives as being 21 years of 
age and an elector entitled to vote at the 
election of the House of Representatives and 
with three years minimum residence within 
the Commonwealth at the time he is chosen. 
There are other requirements. 

Section 16 of the same Act provides that 
the qualifications for a senator are the same 
as those for a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

No acts can be found which change the 
age of majority from 21 to 18 years. 


163 & 64 Vict., c. 12, as amended to Dec. 31, 
1967, Acts Com. Austl., 1901-1966, Ist Perm. 
Supp. 1 (1967). 

*Year Book of the Commonwealth, 1971, 
at p. 58, states the qualifications for both 
Houses of Parliament identically as provided 
above. 

AUSTRIA 

(Prepared by George Jovanovich, Senior 
Legal Specialist, European Law Division, Law 
Library, Library of Congress, October 1971.) 

There are two distinctive periods in the 
constitutional development in Austria. The 
first is up to the end of World War I when 
Austria was a monarchy and the second, the 
post World War I period, when Austria was 
a parliamentary republic, with the exception 
of the time of the German occupation? when 
the Constitution was suspended in 1938 and 
reintroduced by the Law of May 1, 1945.2 

During the first period there were several 
constitutions and constitutional amend- 
ments. The first direct right to vote was in- 
troduced by the Law of January 26, 1907, as 
an amendment to the Constitution of 1867, 
as amended in 1896.* The amendment pro- 
vided for the voting right at the age 24 for 
Austrian citizens with residence of at least 
one year in the electoral district, as well as 
the age requirement of 30 years for election 
to office (Sec. 7). The passage of this Law 
was due to workers’ demonstrations and the 


NOTE.—Footnote at end of each country. 
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fear of a revolution inspired by that in Rus- 
sia in 1905.* 

The Republic came into being with the 
enactment of the Constitution of October 1, 
1920, several times amended,’ which is now 
known as the Austrian Constitution of 1929, 
as amended. 

Article 26 of the Constitution provides for 
the equal, direct, secret, and personal right 
to vote of all male and female citizens over 
21 years of age, the right to be elected at the 
age of 29,° as well as certain restrictions on 
the right to vote, 

The Law Concerning Election to the 
National Assembly of May 18, 1949, contains 
a constitutional amendment reducing the 
voting age to 20 (Sec. 22) and the right to be 
elected to 26 (Sec. 46).7 The amendment of 
1957 did not affect the voting age or the age 
for being elected." 

The last amendment of the Law, known 
as the Law Concerning Election to the Na- 
tional Assembly of 1968," incorporated in the 
revised text of 1970," reduced the voting age 
to 19 (Sec. 24) and the right to be elected to 
25 (Sec. 47). 

The Library of Congress collection has no 
sStenographic record of the sessions at which 
the above amendments were passed, and 
therefore no justification for such amend- 
ments can be cited. 


*Karl Braunias. Das Parliamentarische 
Wahlrecht (Parliamentary Electoral Right). 
Berlin, 1932. p. 406-434. 

2 Das Osterreichische Bundesverfassungs- 
recht. v. 1. Mans ed. Wien, 1961. p. 20. 

3 Das Reichsgesetzbdiatt, No. 15/1907. Law 
of January 26, 1907. 

* Braunias, op. cit., p. 410. 

*Das Osterreichische Bundesverfassungs- 
recht, op. cit., p. 60. 

"Amas J. Peaslee, editor. Constitutions of 
Nations. v. 3, Europe. The Hague, 1966. 

TK, Fritzer. Das Bundesgesetz über die 
Wabi des Nationtirates. Wien, 1949. 

*W. Pritzer. Das Wahlgesetz. Wien, 1957. 

* Bundesgesetzblatt No, 413/1968, Law of 
November 13, 1968. 

10 Amtliche Sammlung 6, Nationalrats- 
Wahlordnung 1970, Wiederveriaubarter Us- 
terreichischer Rechtsvorschriften. 

BELGIUM 


(Prepared by Dr. Virgiliu Stoicoiu, Senior 
Legal Specialist, European Law Division, Law 
Library, Library of Congress, October, 1971.) 

Among the conditions of eligibility to be 
elected for the Belgian Parliament, the Con- 
stitution of 1831 states that candidates for 
the Chamber of Deputies be at least 25 
years of age (Art. 50, par. 3), and for the Sen- 
ate, at least 40 years of age (Art. 56, par. 4). 

These age requirements are still in force 
(Les Codes Belges, Constitution de la Bel- 
gique. Bruxelles, 1969). Research of the his- 
tory of the above constitutional provisions 
revealed no extensive comments on the re- 
quired age or the legislative attempt to estab- 
lish an age limit for candidates for the two 
chambers in Belgium. 


BURMA 


(Prepared by Mya Saw Shin, Senior Legal 
Specialist, Far Eastern Law Division, Law 
Library, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. October, 1971.) 

The Constitution of Burma was enacted in 
1947 on attaining independence from Great 
Britain. By the terms of the Constitution, the 
legislature consists of a Parliament formed 
of two chambers, the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Chamber of Nationalities. Members 
of both chambers are elected. 

Article 76(1) of the Constitution states as 
follows: 

Every citizen who has completed the age 
of twenty-one years and who is not placed 
under any disability or incapactiy by this 
Constitution or by law, shall be eligible for 
membership of the Parliament. 

In 1962, there was a military coup d’état, 
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Parliament was dissolved, and no elections 
have been held since. 
CAMBODIA 

(Prepared by Mya Saw Shin, Senior Legal 
Specialist, Far Eastern Law Division, Law 
Library, Library of Congress, October, 1971.) 

Although Cambodia made a declaration 
of independence in 1945 while still under 
Japanese occupation, in actual fact it was 
not until 1946 that the country achieved 
autonomous status within the French Union, 
while complete independence was not won 
until 1953. The present Constitution was en- 
acted in 1947. 

According to the Constitution, the national 
legislature consisis of two chambers: the 
Council of the Kingdom, and the National 
Assembly. Part of the Council of the King- 
dom is formed of appointed members, and 
the rest are elected. All the members of the 
National Assembly are elected members. 

By the provisions of Article 74, members 
of the Council of the Kingdom cannot be 
less than forty years of age. According to 
Article 50, only persons not less than twenty- 
five years of age are eligible for election to 
the National Assembly. 

Although the Constitution has been 
amended from time to time, these age lim- 
itations have remained unchanged since 1947. 

CANADA 

(Prepared by Mrs. Jean V. Swartz, Senior 
Legal Specialist, American-British Law Divi- 
sion, Law Library, Library of Congress, Octo- 
ber, 1971.) 

1. A member of the House of Commons 
must be eighteen years of age. 

Canada passed a new elections law known 
as the Canada Elections Act* in 1970. Sec- 
tion 20 provides the qualifications of a can- 
didate for election and states they are the 
same as those specified for an elector or one 
deemed to be qualified as an elector by sub- 
section 14(3). Section 14(1) provides that 
every man and woman who is eighteen and is 
a Canadian citizen is qualified as an elector. 
Section 14(2) permits any person who will 
be eighteen by the time of the election to reg- 
ister. Section 14(3) permits a British subject 
other than a Canadian citizen who was quali- 
fied as an elector on the 25th of June 1968, 
and who has continuously resided in Canada 
from July 26, 1970 until June 16, 1975, to 
qualify as an elector. 

2. A member of the Senate must be at least 
30 years old, possess property worth $4,000, 
and be a resident of the province for which 
he is appointed by the Governor.* He must 
retire at seventy-five years of age. 

3. At the turn of the century a member of 
the House must have been twenty-one years 
old. 

The British North America Act, 1867, pro- 
vided in section 41 that any member of the 
House of Commons should be a male British 
subject, aged twenty-one years and a house- 
holder until such time as the Parliament of 
Canada provides otherwise. Section 69 of the 
Dominion Elections Act * removed the prop- 
erty qualification and provided that any 
British subject may be a candidate for a seat 
in the House of Commons, It should be noted 
that section 10 stated that the qualifications 
for any person to vote at a Dominion election 
should be those established by the laws of 
that province as essential to enable such a 
person to vote in the same part of the 
province at a provincial election. In the same 
act, section 32 establishes the qualifications 
for voting in several provinces as these: male 
British subject; twenty-one years old; a resi- 
dent of the province for the last twelve 
months; and a resident of the electoral dis- 
trict where he wishes to vote for three 
months immediately preceding the issue of 
the writ of election; and is not an Indian. 

4. Senators were appointed for life before 
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the passage of the British North America Act, 
1965." 


1 Can. Rev. Stat. c. 14 (1st Supp.) (1970). 

2 British North America Acts, 1867-1865, 
§ 24 (1967). 
retire at seventy-five years of age. 

a 30 & 31 Vict. c. 3 (1867). 

* Can. Rey. Stat. c. 6 (1906). 

5 Can. Stat. 1965, c. 4, $1. 

í CHINA 

(Prepared by Tao-tai Hsia, Chief, and 
Kathryn Haun, Research Assistant, Far East- 
ern Law Division, Law Library, Library of 
Congress, October, 1971.) 

The most marked difference in the age of 
enfranchisement in twentieth-century China 
is that between the required age under the 
Republic of China and the required age under 
the People's Republic of China. Article 130 of 
the Constitution of the Republic of China, 
effective from December 25, 1947, provides as 
follows: 

Article 130: Any citizen of the Republic of 
China who has attained the age of twenty 
years shall have the right of election in ac- 
cordance with law. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided by this Constitution or by law, any 
citizen who has attained the age of twenty- 
three years shall have the right of being 
elected in accordance with law.* 

Article 4 of the Electoral Law of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China for the National Peo- 
ple’s Congress and Local People’s Congresses 
of All Levels, promulgated by the Central 
People’s Government on March 1, 1953, speci- 
fies that “all citizens of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China who have reached the age of 
eighteen shall have the right to elect and 
to he elected... .”? 

The lowering of the age of enfranchisement 
which occurred after the Communists estab- 
lished the People’s Republic of China on 
mainland China on October 1, 1949, accords 
with the Communist Chinese policy of at- 
tempting to give the government the broad- 
est possible base among the national citizen- 
ry. Two groups which have been singled out 
for special attention in the pursuit of this 
policy are women and youth. The Peking 
regime places a high value upon the support 
of Chinese youth, whose typical enthusiasm, 
vigor, and activism are much in the image 
of the ideal Communist Chinese citizen 
which the regime portrays in its propaganda 
and upon whose actual existence hinges the 
success or failure of the regime’s activist do- 
mestic policies. The regime also doubtless 
has a profound appreciation of the stumbling 
block to the realization of its policies which 
disaffected youth would constitute. 

Youth is given a special place in the Draft 
of the Revised Constitution of the People’s 
Republic of China, which is being circulated 
in the West and which is widely believed to 
be authentic. Article 11 of this draft, which is 
not now in effect on mainland China, provides 
that “all state organs must practice the prin- 
ciple of simplified administration; their lead- 
ership organs must practice the revolutionary 
three-in-one combination of army personnel, 
cadres and masses, and of the old, the middle- 
aged and the young.” 3 


14 Compilation of the Laws of the Re- 
public of China, Volume 1, Taipei, 1967, pp. 
31-32. The main exception provided for in 
the Constitution is the requirement of Article 
12 that the President and Vice President of 
the Repub#ic must have attained forty years 
of age. Ibid., p. 12, 

2 Fundamental Legal Documents of Com- 
munist China, edited by Albert P. Blaus- 
tein, South Hackensack, New Jersey: Fred B. 
Rothman & Co., 1962, p. 194. 

3 For the text of an English translation of 
the Draft of the Revised Constitution of the 
People’s Republic of China, see Background 
on China, B. 70-81, November 4, 1970. The 
Chinese text of the draft constitution appears 
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in Chung yang jih pao [Central Daily News], 
November 5, 1970. 


FRANCE 


(Prepared by Dr. Domas Krivickas, Senior 
Legal Specialist, European Law Division, Law 
Library, Library of Congress, October, 1971.) 

Jean-Paul Charnay in his capital work on 
French elections observed that “the age of 
eligibility, under democratic pressure, has un- 
dergone a constant decrease.” 1 

This decrease was the following: 

(a) for the lower house: under the Char- 
ter of 1814—40 years of age, under the Char- 
ter of 1830—30 yearsyfrom 1848 to 1940—25 
years, and under the IVth Republic—23 
years. 

(b) for the Senate: under the IlIrd Re- 
public—40 years, and under the IVth Re- 
public (The Council of the Republic)—35 
years of age. 

At the present time, the age requirements 
for candidates are the following: to the Na- 
tional Assembly—23 years of age (Art. L. 45), 
for the Senate—35 years of age (Art. L.O. 
296) ,* and for a departmenta! and municipal 
councillor—21 years of age.* 

No upper age limit has been found which 
would bar candidates or incumbents to be 
elected or hold office because of advanced 
years. 


1 Jean-Paul Charnay. Le suffrage politique 
en France. Paris, Mouton & Co., 1965. p. 338. 
2 Code electoral. Paris, Journal officiel, 1969, 
p. 11 and 73. 
*Law of December 23, 1970. Journal offi- 
ciel, Dec. 25, 1970. p. 11956. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


(Prepared by Mrs. Marion G. Herring, 
Senior Legal Specialist, American-British Law 
Division, Law Library, Library of Congress, 
October, 1971.) 

Members of Parliament must be at least 
21 years of age. 

The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1695, 7 
& 8 Will. 3, c. 25, § 7,5 limits persons under 
the age of 21 years (minors) from serving 
in any future Parliament. 

The Parliamentary Elections (Ireland) Act, 
1823, § 74, places similar limitations on mi- 
nors’ rights to serve in Parliament. 

Although in general a person now attains 
the age of majority in England at eighteen 
under the Family Reform Act, 1969, this 
does not permit anyone under twenty-one to 
sit as a member of Parliament. 

Section 13 empowers Northern Ireland to 
make laws similar to its provisions in Part I 
of the Family Law Reform Act, 1969 (to 
reduce its age of majority). 

The Age of Majority Act (Northern Ire- 
land), 1969, c. 28, amends the law relating 
to the age of majority, and reduces the age 
of majority from 21 to 18. Schedule 2 there- 
of lists the statutory provisions unaffected 
by the Section providing for such reductions 
in the age of majority. Section 7 of the 
Parliamentary Elections Act, 1695 remains in 
effect which requires members of Parliament 
to be at least 21 years of age. 


The whole Act, except § 7 was repealed 
by the Representation of the People Act, 
1948, 11 & 12 Geo. 6, c. 25, § 80 and Sch. 13, 
and the Electoral Law Act (Northern Ire- 
land) 1962, c. 14, § 131 and Sch, II. 

*The Family Law Reform Act, 1969, c. 46, 
§ 1(4) refers to Schedule 2 which lists the 
statutes which are unaffected by Section 1 
which reduces the age of majority from 21 to 
18. Schedule 2, para. 2, states: “The Rep- 
resentation of the People Acts (and any 
regulations, etc.), section 7 of the Parlia- 
mentary Elections Act, 1965, section 57 of the 
Local Government Act, 1933 and any statu- 
tory provision relating to municipal elections 
in the City of London within the meaning of 
section 167(1)(a) of the Representation of 
the People Act, 1949.” 
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INDIA 

(Prepared by Mrs, Marion G. Herring, Se- 
nior Legal Specialist, American-British Law 
Division, Law Library, Library of Congress, 
October 1971.) 

Members of Parliament must be 30 years 
of age to sit in the Council of States and not 
less than 25 years of age to sit in the House 
of the People. 

The Constitution of India, art. 84,1 states 
the qualifications for a person to fill a seat 
in Parliament. They must be citizens of India 
and thirty years of age to hold a seat in the 
Council of States and twenty-five years of 
age to sit in the House of the People. 

Other qualifications must be met. 


1 India (1970) (as printed in II A.LR. Com- 
mentaries (2d ed. 1970). 


ITALY 


(Prepared by Kemal Vokopola, Senior Legal 
Specialist, European Law Division, Law Li- 
brary, Library of Congress, October 1971.) 


I. Historical background 


Italy has enjoyed a parliamentary system 
similar to those of other Western European 
countries, and especially that of England, 
since its unification in 1870.1 

The legislative branch of the government 
was based on the Constitution of King Carl 
Albert (1848) (Statuto Albertino), first 
adopted for the Kingdom of Piedmont and 
Sardinia and, after the unification, extended 
to the entire Italian peninsula and islands. 

Under the provisions of this Constitution 
and the laws enacted for elections (of both 
the active and passive electorate) in 1848, 
1860, 1879, 1882, 1912-1913, and 1919 (as well 
as those of 1923 and 1926 enacted by the 
Fascist Regime) to the House of Represent- 
atives, or Lower House, and the Law of 1848, 
to the Senate, there was some continuity in 
the parliamentary system for over three quar- 
ters of a century. 

Under the above-mentioned laws, the 
House was a popularly elected political repre- 
sentative body. Elections were held every 
five years. The members of the Senate, or 
the Upper Chamber, were appointed by the 
King. 

Members of the House had to have reached 
the age of 30. In order to vote, illiterates were 
required to have reached the age of 30, and 
men who had attended grammar schoo! or 
had served in the armed forces, 21 years. The 
Law of 1882 reduced the entire voting age to 
21. 

For appointment to the Senate a person 
had to have reached the age of 40 and be- 
long to one of the 21 categories of citizenry 
such as nobles, high Church dignataries, im- 
portant political figures, men of science and 
education, and captains of industry. In other 
words, he had to have distinguished himself 
in some way and rendered great service to the 
nation. Appointment was for life. 

There were also de jure members of the 
Senate. This category included all the princes 
of the Italian royal family. 

With the advent of Fascism in 1922, the 
Italian parliamentary system was replaced by 
the Camera delle Corporazioni (Corporative 
Chamber) which was not an elected body but 
was selected by the Grande Consiglio del 
Fascismo (Great Council of Fascism) * 


Il. The Italian Republic 


The end of World War II marked not only 
the defeat of the Fascist Dictatorship, but 
brought about basic structural changes in 
the State. Italy was proclaimed a republic 
and reacquired a parliamentary system where 
both houses of Parliament were elected by the 
people. Moreover, the Constitution of 1947 
granted the right to vote (active and passive) 
to women. It established the voting limit at 
21 years of age to elect a member of the 
Lower House and 25 years to vote for a 
member of the Upper House (a senator). 

To run for elective offices, the Republican 
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Constitution fixed the age for the Lower 
House at 25 and that for the Senate at 40, 
with the election being held for both of these 
podies every five years. The Constitution, 
however, granted the right to the President of 
the Republic to appoint 5 senators out of a 
body of 315 for life. No upper age limit was 
found for tenure in or appointment to an 
elective office. 


i Emilio Crosa. Diritto costituzionale. 3rd 
ed. Torino, 1951. p. 292 ff; Carlo Cereti. 
Diritto costituzionale. 6th ed. Torino, 1963. 
p. 392 ff; Ciro Conte. L’Ordinamento eletto- 
rale italiano. 3rd ed. Torino, 1959. p. 292 ff; 
Novissimo digesto italiano. Torino, 1958. v. 2, 
p. 787 ff and v. 12, p. 400 ff; Enciclopedia del 
diritto. v. 5. Varese, 1959. p. 1011 ff; Grande 
dizionario enciclopedico. v. T. Milano, 1964, 
p. 210 ff; Leggi e decreti: years 1958 to 1926. 

* Cereti, op. cit., p. 395. 

JAPAN 

(Prepared by Sung Yoon Cho, Senior Legal 
Specialist, Far Eastern Law Division, Law 
Library, Library of Congress, October, 1971.) 

Article 10 of the Public Office Election Law * 
established the age limit for members of the 
House of Representatives and the House of 
Councillors as follows: 

Article 10: Japanese nationals shall possess 
the right to be elected members of the 
Diet . . . according to the distinction pre- 
scribed under each of the following items: 

(1) With respect to members of the House 
of Representatives, persons who are full 25 
years or more of age; 

(2) With respect to members of the House 
of Councillors, persons who are full 30 years 
or more of age. 

(3)—(6) [Omitted]. 

The Lower House 


The original House of Representatives 
Election Law of 1889 set the age limit for 
members of the lower house at 30 years old. 
In spite of major revisions of this Law which 
took place in 1900, 1919, 1928, and 1934, [the 
age qualification remained the same until 
December, 1945 when it was finally lowered by 
five years to 25.] During this long period, 
however, numerous legislative proposals were 
made to reduce the age limit to 25 for various 
reasons, For example, the bill introduced in 
1919 stated, inter alia, one reason as follows: 
“as it is reasonably expected that man is 
likely to attain his maximum growth po- 
tential . . . in the age between 25 and 50 
years of age, it is deemed necessary to elect 
representatives from much wider age groups 
by reducing the present age limit to 25 years 
old.” 2 Other reasons stated for reducing the 
age qualification were: (1) the same age limit 
as certain classes of the upper house mem- 
bers (counts, viscounts and barons) who are 
qualified to be members at the age of 25 
should be maintained; (2) the present age 
should be lowered so as to conform to the 
voting age of 25 and (3) more countries 
limited the age of qualification to 25.3 

Several bills were also introduced in 1919 
and thereafter in an effort to reduce the age 
limit to 20 years old without much success. 
The major reasons for these attempts ap- 
peared to have been based on the considera- 
tions that younger representatives by adapt- 
ing themselves to rapidly changing social 
needs would be of better service to the coun- 
try, and that the majority and conscription 
ages were 20 years old.‘ 

In December, 1945, the House of Repre- 
sentative Election Law was amended for the 
first time to reduce the age for eligibility for 
membership to 25 years old. At the same 
time, the voting age was lowered to 20 from 
the previous 25 years old. The Japanese Goy- 
ernment spokesman explained the reason 
for the amendment in part before the Diet: 
"In light of the improved social and politi- 
cal status of women and male youth, it is 
appropriate to lower the voting age as well 
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as the candidate's age, while granting equal 
rights to both sexes.”* 

The new Constitution of 1946 declares 
that “universal adult suffrage is guaran- 
teed with respect to the election of public 
Officials” (Article 15). Finally, in 1950, the 
House of Representatives Election Law was 
without any change, incorporated into the 
aforesaid Public Office Election Law, which 
is in force today. Since then no further 
efforts were made to lower the age qualifica- 
tion. 

The Upper House 

The origin of the Hguse of Peers, predeces- 
sor to the House of Councillors, was pecu- 
liar. No provision was made for such a body 
by the Meiji Constitution or by statutory 
law. It owed its existence solely to an Im- 
perial Ordinance promulgated on the same 
day as the Meiji Constitution, February 11, 
1889.* 

The membership of the House of Peers 
consisted of six classes usually appointed 
by the Emperor: (1) princes of the blood; 
(2) princes and marquises; (3) representa- 
tives of the three lower orders of the nobil- 
ity such as counts, viscounts and barons; 
(4) imperial nominees selected for service 
to the state; (5) and representatives of the 
Imperial Academy. 

The lower age limit for members was, in 
general, 30 years, with the following excep- 
tions: princes of the blood may enter the 
house upon attainment of majority (20 
years old); counts, viscounts and barons at 
25; while the high taxpayers’ representa- 
tives must have attained the age of 40.7 

The House of Councillors Election Law of 
1947, which came into force in August 1948, 
stipulated the same voting qualifications as 
the statute governing the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but the age of the candidacies 
was set at 30. In 1950 the basic principles of 
the above law were codified into the present 
Public Officials Election Law mentioned 
above. 


tLaw No. 100, April 15, 1950, as amended 
by Law No. 127, 1970. 
3 Shugi-in giin senkyOho ni kansuru chosa 


shiryG [Research Materiais Relating to 
Amendments to the House of Representatives 
Election Law], vol. 1, p. 3. (Author, pub- 
lisher and date unkown). 

3 Shōtarō Miake and others, Futsu senky- 
ōhö shakygi [Commentaries on the Popular 
Election law], Tokyo, Shodkad6, 1927, p. 63. 

4 Ibid. 

3 Japan, House of Representatives, Dai 
hachijii kyü kai Teikoku Gikai tsiika horitsu 
shingi yOroku [Excerpts of Deliberations of 
Laws Passed in the 89th Session of the Diet], 
1945, p. 2. 

* Political Reorientation of Japan, Septem- 
ber, 1945, to September, 1948, Report of Su- 
preme Command for the Allied Powers, 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, p. 181. 

‘Harold S. Quigley, Japanese Govern- 
ment and Politics, New York, The Century 
Co., 1932, pp. 166-167. 

THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

(Prepared by Sung Yoon Cho, Senior Legal 
Specialist, Far Eastern Law Division, Law 
Library, Library of Congress, October, 1971.) 

During the Japanese Occupation of Korea 
from 1910 to 1945, the Korean peoples were 
denied political rights. The new democratic 
Constitution that adopted a unicameral as- 
sembly was promulgated in 1948. The Na- 
tional Assembly Election Law of 1950, en- 
acted pursuant to the constitutional provi- 
sions, set age limits for candidates at 25 
years. The constitutional amendment of 1954, 
however, provided for the creation of a bi- 
cameral assembly. Therefore, the Election 
Law was revised in June, 1960, so as to in- 
corporate a new provision requiring the age 
qualification for members of the upper house 
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to be set at 30 years old. The general elections 
of July 29, 1960, were the first in which mem- 
bers of both lower and upper houses were 
elected. 

Immediately after the Military Revolution 
of May 16, 1961, the Election Law of 1960 was 
repealed and the upper house was suspended 
indefinitely after a nine-month existence. 
Under the new National Assembly Election 
Law of 1963, which is in force today, the 
country again returned to the unicameral 
system of the assembly. The age qualification 
for the National Assemblymen under the 
present law is 25 years old (Article 9). 


2Law No. 1256, January, 1963, as amended 

by Law No. 2088, January 23, 1969. 
LAOS 

(Prepared by Mya Saw Shin, Senior Legal 
Specialist, Far Eastern Law Division, Law 
Library, Library of Congress, October, 1971.) 

By the terms of its Constitution, promul- 
gated in 1947, the legislature of Laos con- 
sists of the National Assembly, whose mem- 
bers are elected. 

According to the Ordinance-Law No. 14 of 
February 5, 1960, relative to the election of 
Deputies to the National Assembly, candi- 
dates must be at least thirty years old as of 
January 1 of the election year. This age must 
be verified, according to Article 13, by the 
presentation of a judgment, a birth certifi- 
cate, or an “acte de notoriété” (certificate of 
identity), these documents to date at least 
one year before the closing date for candida- 
cles. 

LUXEMBOURG 

(Prepared by Dr. Virgiliu Stoicolu, Senior 
Legal Specialist, European Law Division, Law 
Library, Library of Congress, October, 1971.) 

In Luxembourg, the Constitution of 1868, 
as amended, requires that candidates for the 
Chamber of Deputies be at least 25 years of 
age ((Art. 52) Grand-Duché de Luxembourg, 
Constitution du 17 octobre 1868 Revisée. 
Luxembourg, 1968). 

Research of the history of the above con- 
stitutional provision revealed no extensive 
comments on the required age or the legis- 
lative attempt to establish an age limit for 
candidates for the Chamber (there is no 
Senate) in Luxembourg. 

MALAYSIA 

(Prepared by Mya Saw Shin, Senior Legal 
Specialist, Far Eastern Law Division, Law Li- 
brary, Library of Congress, October, 1971.) 

The present Constitution is the federal 
Constitution of 1957, as amended from time 
to time up to 1970. The legislature of Malay- 
sia is a Parliament, consisting of the Yang 
di-Pertuan Agong (Head of State) and two 
Majlis (Houses of Parliament), known as 
the Dewan Negara (Senate) and the Dewan 
Ra’ayat (House of Representatives). 

Article 47 of the Constitution states as 
below: 

Every citizen resident in the Federation is 
qualified to be a member— 

(a) of the Senate, if he is not less than 
thirty years old; 

(b) of the House of Representatives, if he 
is not less than twenty-one years old. 

unless he is disqualified for being a mem- 
ber by this Constitution or by any law made 
in pursuance of Article 48.1 

This article has remained unchanged since 
its inclusion in the Constitution of 1957. 


1 Malaysia, Federal Constitution, Incorpo- 
rating all amendments up to Ist June, 1970, 
Kuala Lumpur; 1970, p. 56. 

NEW ZEALAND 

(Prepared by Mrs. Jean V. Swartz, Senior 
Legal Specialist, American-British Law Divi- 
sion, Law Library, Library of Congress, Oc- 
tober, 1971.) 

1. A member of the House of Representa- 
tives must be twenty years old. New Zealand 
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only has one house in its legislature since 
the passage of the Legislative Council Aboli- 
tion Act* in 1950. 

Until the passage of the Electoral Amend- 
ment Act, 19692 twenty-one was the age 
used in the New Zealand definition of “adult” 
in section 2(1) of the Electoral Act, 1956.7 
Now twenty is the age of majority for an 
adult. Sections 25 and 30 of the principal 
act, as amended, state the qualifications for 
a member of Parliament and for an elector, 
respectively. The word “adult” is used to 
describe the required age instead of a state- 
ment of the age requirement in numbers. 

2. At the turn of the century, a member of 
the House of Representatives had to be twen- 
ty-one years old. 

The Electoral Act, 1893‘ which permitted 
women to vote for the first time, if twenty- 
one and possessed of a freehold estate of 
twenty-five pounds, specifically stated in sec- 
tion 9 that no woman could be a member of 
the House of Representatives. Section 75 
stated that any man who qualified as an 
elector who was twenty-one or over could be 
nominated with his consent for election to 
the House of Representatives. 

3. In 1900, a member of the Legislative 
Council had to be twenty-one years old to be 
appointed a councillor. 

The Legislative Council Act, 18917 pro- 
vided in section 2 that the Governor could 
appoint as councillors persons over twenty- 
one years. As indicated earlier, this Council 
was abolished in 1950 by the Legislative 
Council Abolition Act.” 


1 N.Z. Stat. 1950, No. 3. 

N.Z. Stat. 1969, c. 19. 

3 N.Z. Stat. Reprint 1908-57, No. 107. 
4 N.Z. Stat. 1893, No. 18. 

ā N.Z. Stat. 1891, No. 25. 

° N.Z. Stat. 1950, No. 3. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


(Prepared by Dr. Armins Rusis, Senior Le- 
gal Specialist, European Law Division, Law 
Library, Library of Congress, October, 1971.) 

The Parliament or States-General of the 
Netherlands is divided into a First Chamber 
and a Second Chamber (Art. 89 of the Neth- 
erlands Constitution of August 24, 1815, as 
amended). To be eligible as a member of the 
Second Chamber, a Netherlander must have 
reached the age of twenty-five years (Art. 94 
of the Constitution). To be eligible as a mem- 
ber of the First Chamber, the same require- 
ments must be fulfilled as for membership 
of the Second Chamber (Art. 100 of the 
Netherlands Constitution). 

There exist no maximum age limitations 
for election or appointment to legislative 
bodies in the Netherlands. 

SINGAPORE 

(Prepared by Mya Saw Shin, Senior Le- 
gal Specialist, Far Eastern Law Division, Law 
Library, Library of Congress, October, 1971.) 

Singapore’s legislature consists of a uni- 
cameral Legislative Assembly, whose mem- 
bers are elected. Age limitations for candi- 
dates standing for election thereto were in- 
troduced by the Singapore Legislative As- 
sembly Elections (Amendment) Ordinance, 
No. 26 of 1959, which inserted a new Section 
5A into the main Ordinance. According to 
this section, no person will be qualified to 
be elected as a member of the Legislative 
Assembly unless he is of the age of twenty- 
one years or upwards on the day of nomina- 
tion. 

SWITZERLAND 

(Prepared by Dr. Alois Bohmer, Senior 
Legal Specialist, European Law Division, Law 
Library, Library of Congress, October, 1971.) 

The age limit for exercising the right 
to vote and the right to be elected to the 
legislative bodies of the Swiss Confederation 
(Bundesversammlung) was first mentioned 
in the first proposal of the Constitution, the 
text of which was adopted on March 19, 1948, 
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by the majority of the Commission of the rep- 
resentatives of the cantons. Its Article 5 gave 
the wight to vote to the citizens 21 years of 
age and Article 6 gave the right to be elected 
to citizens of 25 years of age. An upper age 
limit was not stipulated. 

Shortly after, on April 8, 1948, in the 
“second reading” (zweite Lesung), the Com- 
mission adopted the text of Articles 58 and 
59 of the Constitution which spelled out the 
age limits for voting. These provisions are 
almost identical with Articles 74 and 75 of 
the Federal Constitution of May 29, 1874, 
now in force.* They read as follows: * 

Art. 74. Every Swiss aged 20 or more, and 
not otherwise disqualified for active citi- 
zenship by the legislation of the canton 
where he has his place of residence, has the 
right to vote at elections and votations. 

Federal legislation may regulate in a uni- 
form manner the exercise of this right. 

Art. 74. (1) In elections, all Swiss citizens, 
male and female, have equal political rights 
and duties. 

(2) Every Swiss, male and female, aged 
twenty or more, and otherwise not disquali- 
fied for active citizenship by the law of the 
canton where he has his place of residence, 
has the right to vote at such elections. 

(3) The Confederation may lay down uni- 
form regulations in the way of legislation 
on the election and voting rights in con- 
federate matters. 

(4) The cantonal right concerning elec- 
tions and voting of cantons and communi- 
ties shall be reserved. 

Art. 75. Every lay Swiss citizen possessing 
the right to vote is qualified to be elected 
as a member of the National Council. 

These regulations apply only to federal 
elections. The cantonal election laws may 
haye different provisions as, for instance, the 
Canton Zug Constitution which gives the 
franchise to 19-year-old citizens. 

The present Swiss Constitution or other 
legislation does not have any upper age 
limit az far as the right to vote or to be 
elected is concerned. Nor is there a limita- 
tion of the right to be reelected to the Na- 
tional Council. In 1942, on the basis of a 
national initiative (Volksinitiative), a pro- 
posal was introduced to make legislators 
ineligible for legislative bodies after 12 years 
of seryice. This proposal was, however, de- 
feated on May 3, 1942, as the electors did not 
want their choice to be limited. It was sug- 
gested that the ability of a candidate should 
be judged in each case according to circum- 
stances and that an experienced representa- 
tive is often better than a novice full of new 
ideas.* 

The above-mentioned rights of the Con- 
stitution of 1874 are granted to men only 
and woman were excluded from the federal 
political rights. This was changed by the 
referendum of February 7, 1971, which gave 
the right to vote at elections to women as 
well. Article 74 in its present form reads as 
follows; ë 


2Willlam Emmanuel Rappard. Die Bun- 
desverfassung der Schweizerischen Eidge- 
nossenschaft 1848-1948. Zürich, Polygraphi- 
cher Verlag A.G., 19481948, p. 158. 

2 Id., p. 166. 

2 The Federal Constitution of Switzerland. 
Translation and Commentary by Christo- 
pher Hughes, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1954. 

t Jean Francois Aubert. 2. Traité de droit 
constitutionnel suisse, Neuchatel, Editions 
Ides et Calendes, 1967. p. 463. 

z Amtliche Sammlung der eidgenössischen 
Gesetze und Verordnungen, 1971. p. 325. 

THAILAND 

(Prepared by Mya Saw Shin, Senior Legal 
Specialist, Far Eastern Law Division, Law 
Library, Library of Congress, October, 1971.) 

Thailand’s first Constitution was passed 
in June, 1932, and since then there have been 
seven more Constitutions, the last of which 
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was promulgated in 1968. At the present 
time, the legislature of Thailand consists of 
a National Assembly, made up of the Senate, 
whose members are appointed by the King, 
and the House of Representatives, whose 
members are elected. 

According to the 1968 Constitution, the age 
limit for candidates for election to the Sen- 
ate is a minimum of forty years, while that 
for candidates to the House of Representa- 
tives is thirty years. These age limits have 
been in force since they were stipulated in 
the Constitution of 1949. Previously, the 
Constitution of 1947 had set the age limit of 
thirty-five years for members of the House 
of Representatives, who were elected, but 
none for members of the Senate, who were 
appointed. No reason for the lowering of the 
age limit for candidates to the House of Rep- 


resentatives has been found in the sources 
available. 


DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 


(Prepared by Mya Saw Shin, Senior Legal 
Specialist, Far Eastern Law Division, Law 
Library, Library of Congress, October, 1971.) 

The Constitution of the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam (North Vietnam) was 
adopted in 1959. Article 23 of the Constitution 
states that citizens who have reached the age 
of twenty-one have the right to stand for 
election, whatever their nationality, race, sex, 
social origin. etc., to the National Assembly 
which is the only legislative authority of the 
country. 


REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 


(Prepared by Mya Saw Shina, Senior 
Legal Specialist, Far Eastern Law Division, 
Law Library, Library of Congress, October 
1971.) 

The 1956 Constitution of the Republic of 
Vietnam (South Vietnam) provided for the 
legislative functions of the government to be 
exercised by a National Assembly, whose 
members were to be elected by the people. 
Article 50 of this Constitution stipulated that 
candidates for election to the Assembly had 
to be fully twenty-five years of age before 
election day. 

After the coup d'état of 1963, no elections 
were held until 1966. In September of that 
year a Constituent Assembly was elected and 
charged with the task of drawing up a new 
Constitution. The new Constitution was pro- 
mulgated on April 1, 1967. It calls for legis- 
lative power to be vested in the National As- 
sembly, consisting of an Upper House or Sen- 
ate and a Lower House or House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

According to Article 32 of the “Constitu- 
tion” of 1967, to run for the House of Rep- 
resentatives citizens must be at least twenty- 
five years of age on the day of the election, 
addition to possessing the other qualifications 
called for. Similarly, Article 34 states that 
candidates for the Senate must be thirty 
years of age by election day and must meet 
all other prescribed conditions. 

SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 

(Prepared by Finn Henriksen, Senior Legal 
Specialist, European Law Division, Law Li- 
brary, Library of Congress, October, 1971.) 

I. General remarks 

It may be stated, in general terms, that 
the Scandinavian trend in this country has 
been to lower the age limit for eligibility to 
be elected to legislative bodies to the age 
when a person reaches full majority and ob- 
tains the right to vote, l.e., twenty years of 
age. The decision to lower this age from 21 
to 20 years originated in an agreement of 
December 18, 1967, between the Ministers (or 
Secretaries) of Justices from each of the 
Nordic countries, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Norway, and Sweden? 

Sweden has gone one step further and has 
lowered its voting age to 19 years, but it does 
not seem likely that this will set a new 
Scandinavian trend. The Nordic Council, at 
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its 1970 meeting in Reykjavik, rejected rather 
summarily a proposal from one member, 
probably Sweden, to lower the voting age to 
18 years.* 

The very low legal age requirements for 
eligibility to be elected to Scandinavian 
legislative bodies does not mean that these 
bodies, as a practical matter, have many 
young members. The scandinavian political 
parties have considerably more influence 
than have political parties in the United 
States. A leading Swedish writer claims that 
it is virtually impossible for a Swedish 
politician to be elected without being sup- 
ported by a political party,* and this state- 
ment can very well be extended to all of the 
Nordic countries. This attitude of the 
Scandinavian political parties does not repre- 
sent any distrust of the young. However, any 
Scandinavian political party would probably 
require either substantial experience in lower 
political offices, or very substantial personal 
achievements, before it would endorse a can- 
didate for an important legislative body. Very 
young legislators are consequently uncom- 
mon, but they are not excluded per se. For 
instance, the youth of the brilliant lawyer, 
Orla Lehmann, who practically drafted the 
Danish Constitution of 1849 singlehanded,* 
is supposed to be one of the reasons why 
Denmark for many years had an age limit for 
eligibility for election to the Lower Chamber 
of its Parliament which was lower than the 
voting age. 

In none of the countries is there a legal 
upper age limit to being elected to or holding 
an elective office, but retirement around the 
age of 70 is very common. 

II. Denmark 


The Danish Constitution of 1849 estab- 
lished a bicameral legislature with an Upper 
and a Lower Chamber.’ The age limit for 
election or appointment to the Upper Cham- 
ber was 40 years, while the corresponding 
age limit for the Lower Chamber was only 
25 years, The voting age for both Chambers 
was 30 years, but the right to vote in elec- 
tions for the Upper Chamber was somewhat 
restricted in favor of the propertied classes, 
The Constitution of 1866 lowered the age 
limit on eligibility to both Chambers to 25 
years, while the voting age for both Cham- 
bers remained 30 years. However, the 1866 
Constitution was also more specific about the 
restrictions in favor of the propertied classes 
in elections for the Upper Chamber.’ It was 
not until the Constitution of 1915 became 
effective that the right to vote in elections 
to the Upper Chamber was extended to most 
voters., However, the age limit for election 
or appointment to the Upper Chamber was 
raised to 35 years at the same time, as was 
the voting age. The age limit on eligibility 
to the Lower Chamber, and the voting age 
in 1915 was established as 25 years. The 
purpose of these Constitutional limits was 
undoubtedly to secure an Upper Chamber 
which was more conservative, or mature than 
the Lower Chamber. 

The Danish system of a bicameral legis- 
lature never worked very well, and it was 
abolished by the present Constitution of 
1953," which established a unicameral legis- 
lature. The voting age, and the age limit for 
eligibility to this new legislative body were 
lowered at the same time to 23 years, and 
both age limits were, in 1966, reduced to 21 
years.* In 1970, Denmark lowered the age 
when a person reached full majority from 
21 to 20 years.” This strongly indicates that 
the age limit for eligibility for election to the 
legislature, and the voting age, will be 
brought down to 20 years in the foreseeable 
future. These age limits are, to the Danish 
way of thinking, an integrated part of the 
concept of granting a person full majority. 

III. Finland 

The present Finnish State dates back to 

1919 when it declared its independence from 


Russia. The age limit for election to the 
Parliament, and the voting age, was origi- 
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nally 24 years.“ This was lowered in 1944 to 
21 years, and, in 1969, to 20 years.“ The age 
at which a person reached full majority was, 
at the same time, lowered from 21 to 20 
years.“ 
IV. Iceland 

Iceland gained considerable independence 
when it became united with Denmark in 
1904, and became an independent country in 
1944." The voting age, and the age limits 
for eligibility to be elected to the Icelandic 
Parliament were similar to the Danish age 
limits of 25 and 35 respectively until 1934. 
However, a constitutional amendment of 
March 24, 1934, lowered the voting age, and 
the age limit for eligibility to the Parliament, 
to 21 years.” This age limit was incorporated 
in the Icelandic Constitution of 1944." It is 
likely that it has been, or will be, lowered to 
20 years. 

V. Norway 

The Norwegian Constitution of 1814 estab- 
lished a voting age of 25 years and an age 
limit of 30 years for election or appointment 
to the Parliament. The voting age was re- 
duced in 1920 to 23 years and in 1946 to 21 
years, while the age limit for eligibility for 
election to the Parliament was reduced to 21 
years in 1948,” and finally, in 1967, to 20 
years.” The age for general majority was 
lowered from 21 to 20 years in 1969.4 


VI. Sweden 


Substantial parts of the present Swedish 
Constitution date back to 1809, and the re- 
cently abolished bicameral legislature estab- 
lished in 1866. The age limit for election or 
appointment to the indirectly elected Upper 
Chamber was, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, 35 years, while the age limit for eligibil- 
ity to the directly elected Lower Chamber 
was 23 years.“ The voting age was lowered, 
in 1945, from 23 to 21 years, and the age limit 
for election or appointment to both Cham- 
bers was reduced to 23 years in 1949. Sweden 
passed, on June 17, 1971, a constitutional 
amendment which abolished the Upper 
Chamber of its legislature.‘ The age limit for 
election to the new unicameral legislature is 
20 years,” while the voting age has been low- 
ered to 19 years.™ The age for a person to 
reach full majority was lowered from 21 to 
20 years in 1969.77 
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AGE LIMITATION FOR ELECTION TO LEGISLATIVE 
BODIES—HISPANIC NATIONS 


(Prepared by Dr. Rubens Medina, Chief, 
and Armando E. Gonzalez and David M. Val- 
derrama, Senior Legal Specialists, Hispanic 
Law Division, Law Library, Library of Con- 
gress, October 1971.) 

Before considering the specific provisions 
concerning age limitation for election of citi- 
zens to the legislative bodies, this office con- 
siders it mecessary to indicate that in a 
number of instances, constitutional changes 
have occurred under extra-legal circum- 
stances not always very well documented, 
The study of those jurisdictions where more 
constitutional changes have taken place, 
seems to suggest that even though the adop- 
tion of the new charters may have been 
promulgated with all due legal formalities, 
the processes through which the changes oc- 
curred may not be found completely record- 
ed; and only very brief and general remarks 
were offered as introductory statements, 
usually in the form of “proclamas” or “‘pre- 
ámbulos.” The demand of present needs, 
more just organization and adjudication, 
response to the nation’s reality, and a better 
preservation of the country’s traditions and 
common objectives are among the reasons 
most frequently offered as justification for 
the changes introduced. 

A deeper search for supporting arguments 
would require an exploration of nonlegal 
sources which this office can undertake if 
more time is made available. 

The age limitation predominant among 
the Hispanic nations is 25 years of age for 
the members of the House of Representatives 
(Chamber of Deputies) and 35 years for 
members of the Senate. Changes concerning 
the above limitation have been introduced 
in the following countries: 


1. Costa Rica 


The Constitution of June 8, 1917, estab- 
lished the age limit of 40 years for election 
as a Senator, and 25 years for the members 
of the Chamber of Deputies. These provi- 
sions were changed by the Constitution of 
November 7, 1949, which established the age 
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of 21 years or more as a requisite for eligi- 
bility to the Legislative Assembly (Article 
108). 
2. Cuba 

The Constitutional Law of the Republic 
adopted on June 11, 1935, established 30 
years of age as a minimum for election of 
members of the House of Representatives, 
thus lowering the previous age requirement 
for the corresponding legislative bodies set 
forth by the Constitution of 1901, of 35 and 
25 years of age for the respective chambers. 
This change was allegedly introduced, “com- 
plying with the will of the people, with the 
spirit of the Fundamental Charter of 1901, 
and with the conquests of the revolution,.”* 

The Fundamental Law of Cuba enacted 
in 1959 by the Castro regime simply sup- 
pressed Congress. This office has been unable 
to locate any useful material in this regard. 


3. Ecuador 


The Constitutions of 1906 and 1929 main- 
tained the same age limitations for both 
Chambers: 30 and 21 years of age for Sen- 
ators and members of the House, respec- 
tively (Article 44, Section 2, and Article 51; 
Article 36, Section b) and Article 43, respec- 
tively). 

The Country adopted the unicameral sys- 
tem by virtue of a new Constitution adopted 
in 1945, which established the age limit of 
25 years for members of the then-called Na- 
tional Assembly. The new charter was in force 
slightly over one year. 

Another Constitution adopted in December 
1946, reestablished the two chambers setting 
the age limits at a minmum of 25 years for 
the members of the House, and 35 years for 
the Senators, These provisions have remained 
unchanged in spite of the adoption of two 
more Constitutions (1960 and 1967). 


4. Guatemala 


The age limit of 21 years was maintained 
from the Constitution of 1879 as a requisite 
for those elected as Deputies to the General 
Assembly, to the Constitution enacted on 
September 15, 1965, whereby the minimum 
age was established at 30 years for Deputies 
to the Congress (Article 163). 


5. Honduras 


This country, which has a unicameral sys- 
tem, established the minimum age of 25 years 
for members of Congress. This limit was ap- 
parently lowered by the Constitution of 1965 
which contains no provisions concerning age, 
but grant political rights only to citizens 
who are 18 years of age and over (Article 34). 
Again, no specific arguments were offered in 
any legal document or related literature to 
support such change. 

6. Nicaragua 

The age limits of 40 and 25 years were 
maintained for the House and Senate, re- 
spectively, up to the Constitution of Novem- 
ber 1, 1950, by which the age limit for sen- 
ators was changed to 35 years (Article 154). 
No supporting arguments are available at 
this time. 

7. Venezuela 

The first change was introduced by the 
Constitution of 1904 which established the 
age limits of 21 and 30 years for members 
of the House and for the Senate, respective- 
ly, from 25 and 30 years of age previously re- 
quired by the Constitution of 1901. This limit 
was maintained until the Constitution of 
1936 which reestablished the limit set forth 
by the Constitution of 1901 (25 and 30 years 
of age). 

The Constitution of April 11, 1953, again 
changed the limit to 21 and 30 years of age, 
respectively. No special reasons appear to be 
availiable. 

8. Philippines 

There are constitutional age limitations 
for election to the legislature of the Philip- 
pines. Under the Constitution of 1935, as 
originally adopted, the legislature consisted 
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of a unicameral body called the National 
Assembly, the age qualification for which was 
30 years.* 

Professor Aruego, a leading Filipino con- 
stitutionalist, states that the age or mem- 
bership in the National Assembly was fixed 
at 30, ... to insure the presence in that 
body of men of experience and maturity of 
judgment for legislative work? 

In 1940, the National Assembly was re- 
placed by a bicameral Congress of the Philip- 
pines consisting of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. The qualifying age for mem- 
bers was fixed at 25 and 35, respectively. No 
treatise or record of any debate in the 
former National Assembly has been located 
explaining the change. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 Introductory statement. Carlos Mendieta, 
provisional President and his Cabinet. 

2 Constitution of the Philippines adopted 
by the Philippine Constitutional Convention 
at the City of Manila ...on the 8th day of 
February 1935. Washington, 1935. p. 17 p. 

2 Aruego, Jose M. The Framing of the 
Philippine Constitution Manila University 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1949. pp. 250-251. 

4 Constitution of the Philippines, as 
amended . . 
1949. 39 p. 


. Manila, Bureau of Printing, 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S. 2416 


At the request of Mr. MONTOYA, the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2416, to 
provide improvements in Indian Educa- 
tion. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 572 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators ALLEN, BELLMON, 
DOLE, SPARKMAN, and TALMADGE, I submit 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by us, jointly, to the bill (H.R. 10947) 
to provide a job development investment 
credit, to reduce individual income taxes, 
to reduce certain excise taxes, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


AMENDMENT No. 572 


At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 

the following new section: 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS 

Src. —. (a) Section 103(c) (4) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
certain exempt activities) is amended— 

(1) by striking out in subparagraph (E) 
“energy, gas, or water, or” and by inserting 
in lieu thereof “energy or gas,”; 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (F) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, or”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(G) facilities for the furnishing of water, 
whether or not to the general public.” 

(b) Section 103(c) (6) of such Code (relat- 
ing to exemption from industrial develop- 
ment bond treatment for certain small is- 
sues) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$5,000,000” in the head- 
ing of subparagraph (D) and by inserting in 
lieu thereof $10,000,000"; 
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(2) by striking out “$5,000,000” in sub- 
paragraph(D)(i) and by inserting in lieu 
thereof “$10,000,000”; and 

(3) by striking out “$250,000” in subpara- 
graph (F) (iii) and by inserting in lieu there- 
of $500,000". 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply with respect to obligations issued 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 541 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), and the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) be added as 
cosponsors to the Stevenson-Pearson 
amendment No. 541, to increase the 
Federal income tax personal exemption 
to $700 retroactive to January 1, 1971. 
This amendment is to H.R. 8312, a bill 
which would increase the personal ex- 
emption to $675. H.R. 8312 was reported 
out of committee October 20 and may be 
considered by the Senate Tuesday, 
November 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ACTION ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
REVENUE NEEDS—ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF HEARINGS 


Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the House of 
Representatives will complete action on 
the revenue measure by the beginning of 
next week. Accordingly, I wish to an- 
nounce that the District of Columbia 
Committee will hold hearings on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia revenue measure at 10 
a.m. on November 10, 1971, in room 6226, 
New Senate Office Building. Immediately 
after completing that hearing it is my 
intention to call an executive session of 
the committee for the afternoon of No- 
vember 10 in order to mark up and hope- 
fully report out a bill. 

In view of the need for speed—one- 
third of the fiscal year is already 
passed—and the desire of the leadership 
to complete the Senate's business by the 
end of November, I think it is in the in- 
terests of the District of Columbia and 
of all its citizens that hearings be con- 
fined to the morning of the 10th. 

All persons wishing to inform the com- 
mittee as to their views on fiscal matters 
of the District of Columbia are strongly 
urged therefore to submit their com- 
ments in writing to the committee no 
later than noon on November 9, so that 
the committee may have them available 
for consideration during its executive 
session. 


NOTICE OF WITNESS LIST FOR 
HEARINGS ON NATIONAL FUELS 
AND ENERGY POLICY 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs will hold a hearing on No- 
vember 3, 1971, to explore the short- and 
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long-term energy policy implications of 
the Calvert Cliffs court decision. Recent 
court decisions, notably the decision of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit in Calvert Cliffs Co- 
ordinating Committee and others versus 
Atomic Energy Commission, have di- 
-ectly affected the interface between 
public policies on energy and the en- 
vironment. This hearing, which I an- 
nounced on October 19, is part of the 
national fuels and energy policy study 
authorized by Senate Resolution 45. The 
committee will explore the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s implementation of 
the court’s recommendations to deter- 
mine: 

Any potential immediate reduction in 
the adequacy and reliability of electric 
service; 

Any reduced capability for carrying 
the electric loads of dependent indus- 
trial, commercial, and residential users; 

The economic implications of requiring 
those facilities with operating licenses to 
delay operation; 

The effect of new requirements on 
overall licensing procedures; 

The adequacy of the decision and 
AEC's rules to implement the decision to 
protect environmental values; 

The potential long-term conflicts be- 
tween licensing procedures and other 
statutory policies regarding energy, the 
environment, and powerplant siting; and 

Whether the decision is consistent 
with the intent of the Congress as ex- 
pressed in the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969. 

The hearing will be convened at 10 a.m. 
in room 3110 of the New Senate Office 
Building. 

The witnesses include the Honorable 
MIKE GRAVEL, U.S, Senator from Alaska; 
Hon. Russell E. Train, Chairman, Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality, Execu- 
tive Office of the President; Coi is- 
sioner William O. Doub, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, accompanied by 
Commissioner James Ramey; Charles F. 
Luce, chairman of the board, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co., New York, N.Y.; Ed- 
ward Berlin, partner of Berlin, Roisman, 
and Kessler on behalf of the Sierra Club, 
accompanied by Oliver A. Houck, coun- 
sel, National Wildlife Federation; Wil- 
liam R. Gould, chairman, Western Sys- 
tems Coordinating Council, appearing as 
vice president, Atomic Industrial Forum; 
Don G. Allen, president of Yankee 
Atomic Electric Co., on behalf of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute. 


EXTENSION FOR PERIOD OF TRANS- 
ACTION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business be extended for 3 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it has been implied, or stated from 
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time to time since last Friday, that the 
United States has turned its back on the 
rest of the world by virtue of the dra- 
matic and historic vote which occurred 
on last Friday evening. 

It should be noted again and again 
that about $2 billion in authorizations 
have been enacted by the Senate within 
the past fortnight as additional contri- 
butions by the United States to the Inter- 
national Development Fund of the In- 
ternational Bank, to the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and to the Asian 
Development Bank. 

Thus, it is not our world responsibili- 
ties which have been rejected. It is the 
grab bag approach—if I may borrow 
the term used, quite aptly, by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULERIGHT)—into which 
the aid program has degenerated. 

That is what the Senate rejected on 
Friday last. 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR 
THE TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business be extended for an ad- 
ditional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the vote 
last Friday evening in the Senate, in 
which the foreign aid bill was over- 
whelmingly defeated, is a constructive 
development in the judgment of the 
junior Senator from Alabama. 

It may help to bring a little reason and 
reality into the never-never land of 
Washington. It may not signal an end 
of all foreign aid, but it does show that 
after dumping $143 billion overseas in 
foreign aid while so many domestic 
needs of this country go unmet, the 
American people are fed up and want to 
see an end put to foreign giveaways. 

Mr. President, our national debt of 
over $400 billion is more than the na- 
tional debts of all the other countries of 
the world combined. 

It costs more than $21 billion a year 
just to pay the interest on this tremen- 
dous national debt. 

As the distinguished senior Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. BYRD), who is now 
presiding over this body, stated a mo- 
ment ago, we are operating our National 
Government with a deficit of more than 
$30 billion a year. So why should we 
borrow money to give to unappreciative 
people who say, in response to our gen- 
orosity, “Yankee go home.” 

Mr. President, I noticed in the news- 
paper this morning the suggestion that 
the foreign aid authorization bill might 
yet pass in some form by dropping from 
the bill the military assistance aspects 
of the bill. 

Well, Mr. President, that will not 
solve the problem because, in the judg- 
ment of the junior Senator from Ala- 
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bama, those were the most worthwhile 
provisions of the bill. 

So, let those who feel that the matter 
can be solved by dropping the military 
assistance aspects from the bill be not 
deluded because that will not solve the 
problem. 

I believe that we are entering a new 
era of placing of priorities on meeting 
domestic needs and not seeking to sup- 
port the entire world. 

Surely, after the 25 years following the 
end of World War II, these nations 
should be able to stand on their own two 
feet. 

I believe that the vote last Friday was 
a most healthy and constructive devel- 
opment. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


A U.S. VIEW OF UNITED STATES- 
CHINA RELATIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of a speech prepared 
for delivery at the opening session of the 
Third National Convocation on the Chal- 
lenge of Building Peace, at the Americana 
Hotel, New York City, October 27, 1971, 
9 a.m. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

A US. View or UNITED STATES-CHINA 
RELATIONS 


(An address by Senator Javirs) 


The objective of this portentous gathering, 
according to the Statement of Convocation 
Purpose, is “ . . . to focus the attention of 
the American people on the prospects for 
cooperation between the United States and 
the People’s Republic of China.” As a United 
States Senator and member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee who has taken 
a particular interest in this subject, I have 
been asked to present “A United States 
View” at the opening of this convocation. 

Unquestionably, 1971 has already proven to 
be the most pivotal year in U.S.-China rela- 
tion—and in mainland China-world rela- 
tions—since 1949 when the forces of Mao 
Tse-tung won final victory in the civil war 
and established the People’s Republic of 
China. 

The U.N. General Assembly's decision to 
seat the People's Republic of China as 
China's representative in the Security Coun- 
cil and in the Assembly brings to a close 
one long and contentious chapter in Sino- 
American relations. The decision to bring the 
People’s Republic into the U.N. is a proper 
and constructive measure—broadly supported 
by the American people and the Congress, 
as well as by the President and Secretary of 
State; but the concurrent decision to expel 
the Republic of China on Taiwan is regret- 
table and is bound to cause general disap- 
proval and even resentment in some quarters 
in the United States. Already there have been 
efforts initiated in the Congress to reduce the 
U.S. financial contribution to the United Na- 
tions in “retaliation” against the expulsion 
of Taiwan. I oppose punitive cuts in our sup- 
port of the U.N. and its agencies and Secre- 
tary Rogers has made it clear that the Ad- 
ministration “will not support a reduction of 
funds for the United Nations in retaliation 
for this vote.” There will, of course, continue 
to be a most careful scrutiny in the Congress 
of all requests for funds, including those for 
United Nations programs. This is the con- 
stitutional duty of the Congress. But I do 
not think that the issue of U.S.-China rela- 
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tions, and the issue of U.S. support for the 
United Nations will be determined out of 
petulance or resentment. 

What are the common interests which have 
brought about the rapid changes in US.- 
China relations after 20 years of deep freeze— 
and give hope for even larger changes in the 
future? How are these common interests per- 
ceived in Washington? To what extent are 
the gains already achieved attributable to the 
political personality and style of President 
Nixon? To what extent are they attributable 
to broader and deeper trends of policy within 
the two countries? And what does the future 
hold now that the People’s Republic has 
China's seat in the U.N. and the Republic of 
China on Taiwan is expelled? 

It is on these and related questions that I 
wish to present “A United States View", as 
Mr. Lin presented “The View from China”. 

From the U.S. perspective, the ending of 
the Vietnam war is seen as the necessary 
cause, and the fitting occasion, for a funda- 
mental reappraisal and change in U.S.-China 
relations within the broader context of U.S. 
policy in Asia and the world. Within China, 
the ending of the Cultural Revolution—with 
its extraordinary attendant militancy and 
turmoil—may well also be seen as an equally 
necessary and fitting occasion for a funda- 
mental reappraisal and change in U.S.-China 
relations. During the period of U.S. pre- 
occupation and agony centered on Vietnam 
and during China's period of preoccupation— 
and perhaps anguish, too—centered on the 
Cultural Revolution, the Soviet Union was 
accorded an unparalleled opportunity to ad- 
vance its interests in the world—often to the 
detriment of the separate interest of the 
United States and China. To protect and 
advance their own interests, to the extent 
that they conflict with the interests and 
objectives of the Soviet Union, the United 
States and China clearly have a mutual in- 
terest in working out arrangements which 
will reduce their bilateral posture of con- 
frontation during the past twenty years, 
which has claimed so much of the energy 
and resources of both countries. 

Whatever its other results may have been— 
and the price has been frightful for America 
and the world—the Vietnam war has taught 
a valuable lesson to the U.S. and to China. 
The United States has seen that its concep- 
tion of the People’s Republic as a militarily 
expansionist power—upon which the policy 
of “containment of China” and close-in mili- 
tary encirclement was built—is a misconcep- 
tion born out of the Korean war. In addition 
to the unmistakable military prudence and 
restraint exercised by China throughout the 
Vietnam war, we have now come to learn 
from Khrushchev’s memoirs and other diplo- 
matic revelations that the genesis of the Ko- 
rean war did not have as its basic cause Chi- 
nese expansionism or military adventurism. 

Conversely, the Nixon administration 
policy of withdrawal from Vietnam appears 
to have persuaded Peking’s leadership that 
the U.S. is not following a policy of military 
enroachment on China's borders—or of en- 
circlement. The promulgation of the Nixon 
Doctrine, the reduction of other U.S, forces 
in Asia, and the agreement to return Oki- 
nawa to Japan must surely have made it 
clear to Peking, as further evidence, that the 
U.S. has no predatory intentions toward 
China—or Asia. 

From Peking’s perspective, the focus of 
military tension along its borders has shifted 
from Indochina and the Taiwan Straits to 
the Sino-Soviet border in northeastern Asia. 
From the U.S. perspective, the focus of mili- 
tary danger has shifted to the eastern Medi- 
terranean and Mideast, where the Soviet 
Union has established a major new military 
and diplomatic presence on NATO's south- 
ern flank. 

While’ the Soviet Union ts the coincidental 
factor in the shifting focus of concern in 
both Washington and Peking, the U.S. has 
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most properly taken great pains to empha- 
size that the lessening of U.S.-China tensions 
is not a guise for the pursuit of an oppor- 
tunistic policy of collusion with Peking 
against Moscow. President Nixon’s announce- 
ment of his visit to Moscow, the important 
progress being made in the SALT, the Berlin 
and other negotiations with the USSR are 
tangible evidences of the sincerity of U.S. in- 
tentions in this respect. 

These are fundamental considerations 
which transcend the factor of the personal- 
ities and styles of President Nixon and 
Premier Chou En-lai in the current opening 
of U.S.-China discussions. They are, if you 
will, fundamental elements of realpolitick, 
from the perspective of Washington—and 
perhaps of Peking, too. The speed, and the 
so-far flawless manner, in which these con- 
siderations of realpolitick have been trans- 
lated into concrete steps to reduce Sino- 
American tensions and initiate a construc- 
tive dialogue on the whole range of issues 
of mutual concern, clearly owes much to the 
personality, sophistication and finesse of 
President Nixon and Premier Chou En-lai. 
The inspired initiative of premier Chou to 
the U.S. table tennis team has been recipro- 
cated in an equally inspired manner by the 
Kissinger trips of preparation to Peking and 
by the President's forthcoming visit. 

With title to China’s U.S. seat now out of 
the way, clearly, Vietnam and Taiwan will 
head the list of agenda items to be discussed 
by President Nixon with Premier Chou and 
perhaps Chairman Mao. These are the most 
immediate and visible issues of contention 
between Washington and Peking. However, 
in my judgment, the issue of most crucial 
importance between the U.S. and China, as it 
could affect the prospects for peace and 
stability in Asia for the remainder of the 
century, is likely to be some understanding 
on the nature of Japan's role in post-Vietnam 
Asia amd the Pacific: and the purpose and 
design of the U.S.-Japan Partnership which 
is the keystone of the Nixon Doctrine and 
U.S. policy in Asia in shaping that role. 

In his extraordinary interview of August 9 
with James Reston of the New York Times, 
Chou En-lai used the language of challenge 
solely on the question of Japan and U.S.- 
Japan relations. Because this was so clearly 
intentional, it is of particular significance. 
Speaking on Japan, Chou said: 

4 . when they have developed to the 
present stage they are-bound to develop mili- 
tarism ... the U.S. has promoted the de- 
velopment of Japan toward militarism by 
the indefinite prolongation of the Japan-U.S. 
security treaty ... economic expansion is 
bound to bring about military expansion. And 
that cannot be restrained by a treaty.” 

In my judgment, if the leaders of the 
People’s Republic are seriously interested in 
securing peace and stability in Asia in the 
decades ahead, they would be better advised 
to forge a realistic understanding instead of 
a polemical approach to the vital question 
of Japan's role in post-Vietnam Asia and the 
Pacific—and the U.S.-Japan tie. 

The prime task in Asia in the 1970's will 
be the productive channeling of Japan's eco- 
nomic “miracle” and productivity. This 
amazing thrust represents and expresses an 
extraordinary national drive, discipline, ca- 
pacity for organization and irrepressible de- 
termination to excel and to enjoy a place in 
the sun. 

Informed observers in Washington are in- 
clined to believe that the Chinese approach 
indicated in Chou's interview with Reston 
represents an effort by Peking to drive a 
wedge between Washington and Tokyo for 
the ultimate purpose of securing an isolated, 
flabby, neutralist and pacifist Japan. In my 
judgment, a policy such as this one—if, in- 
deed, it is what Peking has in mind—is 
doomed to failure and fraught with grave 
dangers and risks. It is a policy approach 
which ignores realities and places a premium 
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on ideology, polemics and wishful thinking 
more reminiscent of Peking’s diplomacy of 
the 1960's than its diplomacy of the 70's. 

I can foresee a genuine community of 
interest between Peking and Washington 
with respect to Japan's role in Asia based 
on quite a different approéach. A major chal- 
lenge for the U.S. and industrialized Europe 
is to devise means for a mutual agreeable 
channeling and absorption of Japan's fan- 
tastic productive capacity. Clearly, the upper 
limits of absorption of Japanese exports into 
the U.S. economy have been reached—and 
Europe is not anxious to increase its role as 
a trading partner for Japan. On the other 
hand, China's economy is hungry for credits 
and industrial imports—as are the economies 
of most other Asian nations, including even 
Australia and New Zealand, 

The ingredients are present for a grand 
concert in Asia, in which China could play 
a leading role—for the purpose of channel- 
ing and absorbing the great thrust and pro- 
ductive capacity of Japan’s ever-growing 
economy for the benefit of the development 
of Asia. There lies a true community of in- 
terests. And, it does not mean excluding 
Western Europe or the U.S.—or self-help by 
a dynamic and developing Asia, it means 
only a theater for Japanese effort. 

The other direction—that of isolating 
Japan and thwarting Japan’s capacity and 
determinination to excel—is the route best 
calculated in my judgment to bring about 
the very results which Peking—and Wash- 
ington—have been the greatest interest in 
preventing. A Japan which is isolated and 
thwarted is a Japan likely to become venge- 
ful and militantly nationalistic. Such a 
seething and rootless Japan could turn to 
the path of militarism, which it followed so 
disastrously in the 1930’s and 1940's. This 
time a militaristic Japan would be equipped 
with a nuclear capacity. 

We have seen two faces of Japan in the 
past 40 years. The ugly and menacing face of 
extreme nationalism and militarism of the 
1930’s and the 1940’s is a memory which 
should be burned deeply into the psyche of 
both China and the United States. Japan's 
peaceful and democratic face of the 1950's 
and the 1960's is one of those great trans- 
formations which seem at times almost 
miraculous. The close U.S.-Japan tie of the 
past two decades has been a vital factor in 
this transformation. I believe that a con- 
tinuing close U.S.-Japan tie is a precondition 
to the security of Asia and the world—that 
Japan remains dedicated to peaceful produc- 
tivity. 

Recent Chinese statements have indicated 
that Peking regards Vietnam as the most 
“urgent” issue in contention between the 
U.S. and China, while Taiwan remains as 
the most “important” issue in contention, 
While Vietnam may be the most “urgent” 
issue, it is also the one which will be most 
quickly resolved in my judgment. A number 
of residual problems will remain following 
the U.S. withdrawal and some degree of po- 
litical contention between Washington and 
Peking in Southeast Asia—over Taiwan, Ko- 
rea or other issues—may be expected for 
many years to come. But I see no reason to 
fear that the residual Sino-American rivalry 
in Southeast Asia will boil over again into 
any serious military confrontation. 

The question of Taiwan is likely to prove 
more difficult—though probably no more in- 
cendiary—than Vietnam. 

We must recognize that while neither 
Mainland China nor the Republic of China 
on Taiwan is a democracy in our sense of 
the word, resulting from the self-determina- 
tion of its people, the Republic of China on 
Taiwan is party to a mutual defense agree- 
ment with the U.S., was the last elected gov- 
ernment of China and runs an open not a 
closed society and has been an international 
cooperator, not an international belligerent. 
We will, I am sure, maintain our engage- 
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m2nts with and recognition of the Republic 
of China on Taiwan, 

I feel that the latest developments will ac- 
celerate the move there for the establish- 
ment of a true democracy—and that Taiwan 
es a nation may seek UN membership. Our 
aim must be to let this process develop In 
peace. The legal title to Taiwan of whatever 
regime governs China is tenuous, Taiwanese 
self-determination is the right policy for us 
end for Taiwanese integrity, This needs to be 
constantly affirmed. 

For most of the past 20 years, the U.S. 
has appeared to go along with the contention 
of the Chiang Kai-shek government that it 
enjoyed control of Taiwan on the basis of its 
claim to sovereignty over the whole of China. 
Indeed, both Taipei and Peking have been 
firm in their insistence that Taiwan is a 
province of an indivisible China, 

Beneath this diplomatic stand of apparent 
acquiescence in Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek claims, however, the U.S. has con- 
sistently maintained a quite distinct legal 
position. With respect to the issue of sov- 
ereignty over Taiwan, President Truman de- 
clared on June 27, 1950: 

“The determination of the future status 
of Formosa must await restoration of secu- 
rity im the Pacific, a peace settlement with 
Japan, or consideration by the United Na- 
tions.” 

On April 28, 1971, the State Department 
spokesman of the Nixon Administration de- 
clared: 

“In our view sovereignty over Taiwan and 
the Pescadores is an unsettled question sub- 
ject to future international resolution.” 

The spokesman went on to say: 

“We regard the Republic of China as exer- 
cising legitimate authority over Taiwan and 
the Pescadores by virtue of the fact that the 
Japanese forces occupying Taiwan were 
directed to surrender to the forces of the Re- 
public of China.” 

In testimony before the Symington Sub- 
committee, of which I am a member, on 
November 24, 1969, the State Department 
made it explicitly clear that the U.S. does 
not consider the question of sovereignty over 
Taiwan to have been settled either by the 
U.S.-Japan Peace Treaty of September 8, 
1951, or by the Japan-Republic of China 
Peace Treaty of April 28, 1952. The U.S. posi- 
tion with respect to those treaties was stated 
as follows: 

“In neither treaty did Japan cede this area 
to any particular entity. As Taiwan and the 
Pescadores are not covered by any existing 
international disposition, sovereignty over 
the area is an unsettled question subject to 
future international resolution.” 

For background purposes, it is important 
to recall that Taiwan was ceded "in perpetu- 
ity" by China to Japan by Treaty in 1895. 
At the time it was ceded to Japan in 1895, 
Taiwan had been a “province” of China only 
for eight years. Previously it had been 
claimed as a dependency, under frequently 
tenuous or questionable control by Peking 
since 1683. Except for the personnel of a 
garrison government, there was an official 
ban on Chinese migration to Taiwan, lifted 
only in 1875. 

The people of Taiwan deserve the right 
to determine their own future, a right which 
under circumstances created by admission of 
Peking to the U.N. they need now more than 
ever. 

Over the perspective of a decade, the great- 
est benefit likely to flow from Peking’s par- 
ticipation in the U.N. will be the engagement 
of Peking in the international nuclear arms 
control negotiations and agreements con- 
ducted under U.N. auspices. I feel that there 
are now mutually compelling reasons for 
Washington and Peking also to work together 
in the international arms control field. 
China's attitude toward SALT ought to be a 
benign one. Like Washington and Moscow, 
Peking too stands to gain from a SALT agree- 
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ment restraining the nuclear arms race, for 
superpower nuclear might is as great a po- 
tential threat to China as it is to the US. 
or Russia—and in recent years Peking has 
been on different occasions in a posture of 
confrontation with both superpowers. Even 
if relations between Peking and Moscow con- 
tinue te deteriorate, a SALT agreement could 
nonetheless benefit Peking by reducing the 
chances that the USSR could acquire a 
strategic posture allowing it the option of a 
preventive nuclear first strike against China. 

The U.S. has a particular incentive in 
bringing China into nuclear arms control 
arrangements because, even under the Nixon 
Doctrine, the U.S. is pledged to provide a 
“nuclear shield" to our Asian friends and 
allies along China's periphery. Thus, under 
the Nixon Doctrine, the chances of nuclear 
embrollment with China might be greater 
then conventional embroiiment of the Viet- 
nam or Korea varieties. Accordingly, a key 
element in the success and viability of the 
Nixon Doctrine strategy could be the achieve- 
ment of nuclear arms control arrangements 
with China. 

Peking too has a special incentive to sup- 
port international nuclear arms control 
agreements in the post-Vietnam period. The 
Non-Proliferation Treaty is central in this 
respect, for the two nations generally deemed 
most likely to “go nuclear” are India and 
Japan—the counterweight to China in Asia. 
China clearly has a major incentive in pre- 
serving the inhibitions against India or Japan 
“going nuclear"—for China’s strategic posi- 
tion would be gravely deteriorated if Peking 
were faced not only with a nuclear USSR and 
USA but also close neighbors of such conse- 
quence as India and Japan. 

Peking’s diplomacy in 1971 indicates that 
Chairman Mao and Premier Chou have 
launched upon a course of “Westpolitick” 
which could be as portentous for Asia as 
Willy Brandt's “Ostpolitick” is for Europe. 
With the People’s Republic now in the United 
Nations, the door of opportunity has been 
opened wide to regional organizations, eco- 
nomic integration and new security arrange- 
ments in Asia. The integration of China, as 
well as Japan, into & stable, prospering and 
peaceful Asia is not only a possibility—it is 
now the prime challenge of International 
diplomacy. 

Conditions may soon be ripe for convening 
an Asian Security Conference to secure the 
peace in post-Vietnam Asia. In this regard, 
the Nixon Doctrine projecting a new mili- 
tary posture for the United States in Asia 
offers a fitting basis for the construction of 
an Asian “concert of nations” in which China 
and Japan, as well as the Soviet Union, would 
have important roles to play. 

Over the past decade, the non-communist 
nations of Asia have made considerable 
progress in developing and strengthening re- 
gional institutions and cooperation. The 
“thaw” in Sino-American relations opens the 
door for a new relationship of America’s tra- 
ditional friends and allies in Asia with Peking. 
A new interest in this direction is detecta- 
ble in South Korea, Thailand, the Phi'ip- 
pines, Australia and New Zealand. 

India and Indonesia also may find it easier 
to reestablish normal relations with China 
through revitalized and expanded regional 
institutions. Certainly, a much greater role 
is now open to the Asian Development Bank, 
and perhaps the time has come for prelimi- 
nary discussions concerning Asian free trade 
zones or common markets. 

The overriding objective of President 
Nixon's diplomacy is to achieve a modus 
vivendi—if not an actual “concert of na- 
tions"—among the five major power centers 
of the world in the final third of the twen- 
tieth century. These five major power centers 
will be the U.S., the U.S.S.R., the expand- 
ing E.E.C., Japan, and the People’s Republic 
of China. A prerequisite to the achievement 
of a global system of coexistence among the 
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great powers is the institutionalization of 
channels of communication, of consultation 
and of negotiation among them. In a global 
sense, this provides the best hope for moving 
from the era of confrontation to the era of 
negotiation. In this effort there is no more 
important task than the reintegration of 
China into the world community and the 
reestablishment of a friendly and stable U.S.- 
China relationship. 


BILINGUAL EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I have 
taken great pride in the development of 
the bilingual education program estab- 
lished in 1967. These amendments to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act have produced an exceptionally fine 
and workable program for youngsters of 
families whose primary language is not 
English. 

This year, the appropriation for the 
Office of Education included an increase 
from $25,000,000 to $35,000,000 over last 
year. It is my most fervent hope that 
thece funds will be as wisely and produc- 
tivity spent as in the past. 

In the current issue of The Inter- 
American Scene, an article appears 
which reflects the sweep of the Bilingual 
Education Act of 1967 which I had the 
privilege of cosponsoring. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 


BILINGUAL EDUCATION FOR NaTION’s SPANISH 
SPEAKING 
(By D, Eric Black) 

(Nore—Many developments have taken 
place over the last 12 years at all levels and 
in all sectors of our national community to 
focus public attention on and to win support 
for bilingual education. For instance, Tricia 
Nizon recently visited an elementary school 
in El Monte, California, to observe its bilin- 
gual program for children. An enquiry re- 
vealed the Shirpser School’s program for the 
non-English speaking (most Mexican Amer- 
icans) had opened another chapter on bilin- 
gual education (BE) in the United States, and 
that more than 50,000 students were enrolled 
in comparable programs in 29 states. 

Miss Nixon provided comments on her visit 
to El Monte or the Inter-American Scene. 
Robert Rodriquez, Project Director for El 
Monte’s Bilingual-Bicultural program, who 
initiated the White House interest, furnished 
a project summary; Dora Kennedy, a Ph.D. 
candidate at the University of Maryland, sent 
a copy of her report “Bilingual Education in 
the U.S.A.;” and the U.S. Office of Education's 
Bilingual Programs Branch provided project 
statistics—all cooperating in this effort on 
what bilingual education means to the His- 
panos and to our national community.) 

MELTING POT VERSUS CULTURAL PLURALISM 


The extreme ethnocentric attitude that 
existed among educators in the United States 
prior to 1959, owing to their adherence to 
the “melting pot” concept of Anglicizing all 
Americans, gave way in the "60's to a move- 
ment toward cultural pluralism—a moye- 
ment to conserve the cultural identity of the 
non-English speaking minorities while help- 
ing to raise their level of living. 

Who are the non-English speaking minori- 
ties? You Know them as the American In- 
dians (e.g, Navajo, Cherokee, Ute), the 
French, Germans, Portuguese, Chinese, and 
other linguistic groups. However, our focus 
here is on the Spanish-speaking people, for 
example, Americans of Mexican descent, Puer- 
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to Ricans, Latin American immigrants, and 
Cuban refugees. Of an estimated 10 million 
in the continental United States, the Mexi- 
can Americans represent the majority with 
about 6 million. 


FACTORS AFFECTING CHANGE 


Castro’s Cuba provided the first break- 
through for bilingual education (BE) in the 
United States. Cuban political refugees 
streamed into Miami, Florida, in the early 
"60's creating a massive educational problem 
for the community, adding as many as 
9,000 children to the public school rolls in a 
month. The Dade County School Board re- 
sponded to this crisis by arranging a Ford 
Foundation grant in 1963 to cover a pilot 
project at the Coral Way Elementary School 
to teach Cubans in Spanish with English as 
a second language. 

Special curriculum materials were devel- 
oped and bilingual teachers were employed. 
Anglo pupils soon joined the Cubans—in a 
50-50 ratio—to study Spanish as a second 
language. The mixed classes were conducted 
half a day in English and half a day in Span- 
ish (English studies reinforcing Cuban 
studies and vice versa). This permitted the 
children to grow in both cultures. Today, the 
Coral Way Elementary School is famous for 
its innovative bilingual and bicultural pro- 
gram. 

The 1960 census, a second factor, triggered 
a serious look into the educational system of 
our country. It revealed that Spanish-sur- 
named students in the five Southwestern 
States (Arizona, California, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Texas) had a high “dropout” 
rate, i.e., had completed on the average 8.1 
years of formal education compared to 12.1 
for Angle students of comparable age. 

Mexican American children traditionally 
have attended schools designed primarily to 
fulfill the “melting pot” concept of the Anglo 
majority culture. From the first grade, teach- 
ers have discouraged and sometimes severely 
punished young Chicanos for speaking their 
mother tongue. Living at the poverty level, 
unable to read Spanish or understand Eng- 
lish, Spanish-speaking children have been at 
a disadvantage in relation to the English- 
speaking. In a sense, they have been deprived 
of an opportunity for an equal education. 
The Mexican American psyche and com- 
munity life have also been damaged by the 
labeling of the Chicanos as “slow” because 
they couldn't keep up with the Anglos. 

Those Chicanos willing to persist until 
graduation from high school as the only 
way up and out, have become Anglicized 
and left their communities—the “educated” 
have moved on. The “dropouts” who rejected 
school because it did nothing to help them 
grow as Mexican Americans, returned to the 
barrio and the old life, perhaps, ironically, to 
become a financial burden on the community 
and to bring up their own children as “drop- 
outs” for the next census. 

In 1963, a Conference of the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity, chaired by then Vice-President Lyn- 
don Johnson, stressed the need for the schools 
in the Southwest to capitalize on their bicul- 
tural situation. The National Education Asso- 
ciation (NEA) sponsored a conference in 1966 
on the “Spanish Speaking Child in the South- 
west School.” This conference generated a 
publication entitled The Invisible Minority 
which forcefully presented the problems of 
the non-English speaking child in a mono- 
lingual school. The study recommended bi- 
lingual education as one of the major means 
of alleviating this educational crisis. 

Other studies and efforts by educators, 
labor and civil rights leaders, and members of 
Congress emphasized the necessity of recog- 
nizing as a national problem the near eradi- 
cation of the Mexican American minority 
culture—by a seemingly unaware society. 


CONGRESS APPROVED BILINGUAL EDUCATION ACT 


The Congress responded to this movement 
for educational reform and in 1967 amended 
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the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 to include Title VII, the Bilingual 
Education Act. Senator Ralph W. Yarborough 
(D-Tex.) and Senator Joseph M. Montoya 
(D-N.M.) co-sponsored the bill for Title VII. 
To get the program moving, the Congress 
appropriated $7.5 million for 1969-70 and 
$21.5 million for 1970-71, funding 131 
projects operating in 29 states, representing 
8 languages, and serving 52,000 children. Of 
the 131 projects, 45 are in California, 32 
in Texas and the rest of the Southwest, 14 
in the Northeastern states for Puerto Ricans, 
and 7 in the Midwest for Puerto Ricans, Mex- 
ican Americans, and Cubans. There are an 
estimated 5 million school children with 
limited English speaking ability, and realiz- 
ing this, Congress is expected to increase 
appropriations for the BE program. 


EL MONTE: A MODEL BE COMMUNITY PROJECT 


Under Title VII, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s Bilingual Education Programs Branch 
in 1968 approved El Monte School District’s 
request that the Shirpser Elementary School 
be designated a five-year pilot project, one of 
the first in the nation. 

El Monte, located some 25 miles east of Los 
Angeles, at one time an agricultural area and 
now in transition to an industrial commu- 
nity, has a population of 65,000 comprised of 
all socio-economic and ethnic groups. The 
Mexican Americans number about 21,000. 
The average income is $5,500 per year, and 
about 18,000 persons receive public assist- 
ance. 

The Shirpser School ts attended by 387 
children of whom 50 per cent are Mexican 
Americans. The kindergarten class with 28 
children and the first grade with 27 were 
singled out as the model BE project. 

All are from low-income families and the 
classes are about evenly mixed with Anglos 
and Chicanos. They receive Spanish and 
English language instruction dally. Mexican 
American studies are used to reinforce Eng- 
lish studies and vice versa and are taught 
in both languages. This procedure strength- 
ens their cognitive ability and greatly im- 
proves the self-image of Mexican American 
children as they learn from books telling of 
their history, culture, and family life. 

After the first year, tests revealed that 
students achieved high proficiency in the 
program's bicultural objectives. The pro- 
gram’s success was attributed to teachers who 
knew the psychology to learning, were capable 
of instructing in two languages, and who 
were sensitive to the needs of students. Also, 
to community involvement wherein parents 
contributed to the program by meeting with 
teachers to discuss the students’ progress, by 
attending bilingual plays performed by the 
students, and by taking them on field trips. 


NATIONAL COMMUNITY LEADERS 


What has been going on in El Monte and 
hundreds of other localities in the United 
States reflects a general political stirring in 
the Spanish-speaking community. Especially 
in the Mexican American areas you con- 
stantly hear the phrase, La Raza, to signify 
a loosely knit but nevertheless determined 
political-economic and _  pride-in-heritage 
movement. 

César Chavez, Senator Joseph M. Mon- 
toya, and Vicente T. Ximenes are leaders 
who have successfully used non-vio- 
lent and legal means to focus public atten- 
tion on the problems and aspirations of the 
nation’s second largest minority. César 
Chavez won wage increases for striking farm 
workers and recognition of the National 
Farm Workers Association as the first Mexi- 
can American trade union. Mr. Montoya is 
active in sponsoring legislation creating 
educational and job opportunities for the 
minorities. Vicente T. Ximenes, Commis- 
sioner, Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, has constantly involved him- 
self in development of equal opportunity 
for all people. He is a co-founder and former 
chairman of the President's Inter-Agency 
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Committee for Mexican American Affairs, the 
predecessor of the present Cabinet Commit- 
tee on Opportunity for the Spanish Speaking. 

Among Puerto Ricans, Representative Her- 
mán Badillo (D-N.Y.) and Resident Commis- 
sioner Jorge L. Córdova of Puerto Rico have 
particularly distinguished themselves as 
leaders. Congressman Badillo of New York 
City is the first person of Puerto Rican birth 
who has been elected as a voting member of 
the Congress of the United States. Mr. Badillo 
is active as a member of the National De- 
velopment Committee of Aspira, Inc., which 
assists Puerto Rican youths in furthering 
their education. Congressman Córdova, a for- 
mer Justice of the Supreme Court of Puerto 
Rico, was elected as a non-voting member of 
the U.S. House of Representatives in 1968. 
Mr. Cordova is responsible for an amendment 
to the Legislative Reorganization Act per- 
mitting a non-voting delegate to vote in 
Committee. He has since prevailed on his col- 
leagues to extend the Food Stamp Act to in- 
clude the nearly 3 million Puerto Ricans on 
the Island, and he was instrumental in hav- 
ing Puerto Rico included in the provisions of 
the Family Assistance Plan. 


TURNING POINT 


The Congress’ passage of the Bilingual 
Education Act, while extending official recog- 
nition of the need for BE in the nation, was 
& turning point in reducing, if not eliminat- 
ing, the impact of the “melting pot” concept 
among writers, educators, and public schools. 
For example, a special issue of National Ele- 
mentary Principal for November 1970 under- 
lined this theme and featured an article 
(“Education of the Spanish Speaking: Role 
of the Federal Government”) by Sen. Walter 
F. Mondale (D-Minn,), Rep. Henry B. Gon- 
zalez (D-Tex.), and Rep. Edward R. Roybal 
(D-Ca.). 

The Executive Branch’s commitment to the 
nation’s second largest minority is made 
chiefly through the Cabinet Committee on 
Opportunity for the Spanish Speaking. Pres- 
ently headed by A. F. (Tony) Rodriguez, the 
Committee tackles the issues in administer- 
ing to the need of upgrading Spanish Ameri- 
cans within the federal, state, and local goy- 
ernments as well as private business, The 
most significant undertaking to date is Presi- 
dent Nixon’s 16 Point Program announced 
last November and aimed at providing job 
opportunity for Spanish-surnamed Ameri- 
cans within the Federal government. 

In addition, the Office for Spanish-Speaking 
American Affairs, located within the U.S, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and headed by Gilbert Chávez, advises the 
Department on policy, channels federal 
funds, and assists the state and local educa- 
tion departments with problems on BE. 


WRITERS AND UNIVERSITIES 


Over the last five years, writers have re- 
sponded to this upsurge of interest in the 
Spanish community with a variety of books 
and articles. Mexican Americans in School: 
A History of Educational Neglect by Dr. 
Thomas P. Carter, University of Texas at El 
Paso; and La Raza—the Mezican Americans 
by Stan Steiner are examples. Similarly, 
many universities and colleges have estab- 
lished minority study programs or are con- 
templating doing so. The University of Texas 
offers a B.A. in Bilingual Education and 
Georgetown University an M.A.T. in Bilingual 
Education. 


Tue Warre House, 
March 3, 1971. 
Mr. D. Eric BLACK, 
The Inter-American Scene, 
National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. BLACK: It was my pleasure re- 
cently to have an opportunity to visit a bi- 
lingual education program in a California 
elementary school. 

I was delighted to meet and talk with the 
children in the program, for they are bright, 
eager, and interested in everything which 
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goes on about them. The bilingual educa- 
tion program has obviously succeeded in 
preserving the joy with which all children 
begin school, but which can so easily be 
dampened, particularly if a child is immedi- 
ately confronted by an unknown language in 
addition to the new school environment. 

Both English and Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren may benefit immeasurably from this 
program, which offers study in each culture 
as well as each language. I am encouraged 
by this important experiment, for it can only 
result in better understanding and greater 
cooperation between all the people of our 
Nation. 

Sincerely, 
Tricia NIXON. 


RICHARD L. EVANS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, last 
night the world was made poorer by the 
death of Richard L. Evans. 

The voice of the famed Mormon Taber- 
nacle Choir for more than four decades, 
the religious commentator brought com- 
fort to the hearts of millions throughout 
the world with his “Spoken Word” which 
each week edified its listeners, made life’s 
trial easier to bear, and its joys easier to 
appreciate. 

Elder Evans’ wisdom which knew no 
sectarian bounds, was reflected on vir- 
tually every topic affecting the welfare 
of the human soul. In one sermonette on 
facing problems, for example, he said: 

In any year, in any day, we are given to 
worry about much that has happened, much 
that hasn't happened, and much that doesn’t 
happen. With problems, with disappoint- 
ments, and sometimes in sorrow, the question 
comes to troubled hearts: ‘What am I go- 
ing to do now?’ The answer inevitably is, con- 
tinue to do what needs to be done, what can 
be done; to do the necessary thing, and have 
the faith that life will unfold, as it always 
has, as it continues to do. 


Richard Louis Evans was born on 
March 23, 1906, in Salt Lake City. His 
education included two degrees at the 
University of Utah, which also awarded 
him an honorary doctorate of letters in 
1956. His first full-time service to his 
church began on a mission to England 
from 1926-29, during which he was as- 
sociate editor of the British Mission 
magazine, the Millenial Star, and secre- 
tary of the European LDS Mission. 

He was appointed to the ruling coun- 
cils of the Mormon Church at the rela- 
tively young age of 32, when he became 
a member of the First Council of Seven- 
ties. Fifteen years later, in 1953, he was 
selected as one of the Twelve Apostles of 
the LDS Church, 

Elder Evans was the recipient of many 
honors and awards for his church, edu- 
cational and civil work. His most notable 
civic activities were those with Rotary 
International which he headed as its 
president in 1966-67. 

But it was in the art of communicat- 
ing that Richard L. Evans was to have 
his most profound effect upon his ad- 
mirers throughout the world. A gifted 
writer, his sermonettes have been com- 
piled in seven books to be read, reread 
and enjoyed by generations to come. 

Matching his command of the English 
language was a rich and resonant voice 
that was peerless in his field. It was the 
voice which, for 41 years, offered a mes- 
sage of inspiration in the “Spoken 
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Word” prior to the weekly nationwide 
broadcasts of the Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir. Elder Evans became the pro- 
gram’s commentator in June 1930—1 
year after the choir began the broad- 
cast series which today is the longest 
continuous radio series in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I am sure I speak for 
all citizens of Utah as well as all Mem- 
bers of the Senate in expressing our 
deepest sympathy to Elder Evans’ wife 
and four sons, to members of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
whom he served so faithfully, and to the 
untold number of persons who looked for 
and found personal solace and comfort in 
his calm voice. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
sure that as the Senate returns to busi- 
ness today there has been time for much 
reflection over the weekend at our action 
last Friday night. It seems clear today 
that no one expected the defeat of the 
foreign aid bill. 

It occurred in part because many con- 
servatives, reacting with more heat than 
light to the United Nations vote a week 
ago, believed they were following the 
lead of the President by voting against 
a United Nations contribution. 

It occurred in part because the foreign 
aid program which had been conceived 
as a vehicle for humanitarian relief and 
social and economic development had 
become weighted down with the excesses 
of militarism, with more than half of the 
bill devoted to military assistance in one 
form or another. 

It occurred in part because there are 
many who cannot cope with a changing 
world that no longer is totally depend- 
ent on this Nation and therefore is not 
totally responsive to decisions made in 
Washington. 

It occurred in part because the eco- 
nomic crisis here at home has given long- 
time foreign aid opponents an oppor- 
tunity to argue again that the United 
States cannot afford to meet its responsi- 
bilities to the developing nations. 

It occurred in part because the Presi- 
dent decided to use the foreign aid bill 
as a mechanism to further his Southeast 
Asian policies, setting aside 10 percent 
of the entire bill as a payment to Cam- 
bodia’s client military dictatorship. 

So now we have had a weekend to re- 
flect. There is a growing recognition, even 
by many who were willing on Friday to 
turn their backs on humanitarian relief 
in exchange for making their point about 
the distortion of the aid program, that 
we must act quickly to put together a 
new foreign aid bill. 

First, I would urge the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to give the highest 
priority to the humanitarian programs 
that feed the starving, bring health care 
to the sick, and clothe the children of the 
world. The United Nations special pro- 
grams—UNICEF—the World Health 
Organization, the World Food program, 
the United Nations Development Fund— 
these must be funded, 

Second, at least $250 million in emer- 
gency relief to the refugees from East 
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Pakistan must be provided along with 
continued support to other refugee pro- 
grams through the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency. 

We cannot turn our backs on the 100 
million refugees who are barely surviving 
in improvised camps strung along the 
India-Pakistan border. Not only do we 
have a responsibility out of humanitarian 
concerns to ease their plight; but we 
also cannot ignore the fact that the 
weapons of the Pakistani military who 
drove them from their homes were large- 
iy United States supplied. 

Third, any interim foreign aid package 
must of course contain the essential au- 
thorization of military assistance to Is- 
rael. For more than a year, Israeli re- 
quests for Phantom jets have been de- 
nied. Yet, Soviet arms shipments to 
Egypt have continued unabated. I am 
convinced that a strong consensus exists 
in the Senate to assure Israel the neces- 
sary weapons to enable it to offset the 
increased offensive prowess of Egypt. 

Fourth, despite my own preference for 
the multilateralization of much of our 
economic development aid, we cannot ex- 
pect to accomplish it overnight. 

I find it particularly distressing that 
the Alliance for Progress, which still 
offers some remaining benefits to Latin 
America, would be unceremoniously dis- 
solved without any alternative offered. 

A much more intelligent and compas- 
sionate way to achieve the goal of chan- 
neling more of our development loans 
and technical assistance into interna- 
tional agencies would be to adopt the 
Foreign Relations Committee proposal 
for a 3-year phaseout, That would give 
all nations an opportunity to make the 
transition in a way that would neither 
disrupt their economies nor foment po- 
litical crises. 

It is illusory to suggest that the money 
now in the pipeline is sufficient to provide 
for a transition. 

Those funds have been committed, and 
almost nothing is available to meet cur- 
rent needs. Finally, a phaseout period 
would permit the multinational agencies 
to gear up for their expanded responsi- 
bilities. 

Fifth, the authorization for voluntary 
population control and family plan- 


* ning programs should not be allowed to 


die. We would be almost criminally negli- 
gent if we were to deny assistance to 
those nations who are trying to cope with 
the population explosion. 

As the U.N. and other multilateral 
agencies expand their activities, a sub- 
stantial portion of these funds can and 
should be channeled through those 
institutions. 

Finally, I would urge the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to assure the continu- 
ation of some of the smaller, less well- 
known programs that may represent the 
best in our foreign assistance package. 

For example, within the Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corp., there is an agri- 
cultural and community self-help credit 
program for Latin America. On a pilot 
basis, it now operates in three countries 
and it enables Campesinos to obtain 
credit from banks for the first time. Com- 
munity groups are obtaining loans for 
seed, for building water supplies, and for 
building roads. 
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The viability of the community group 
is being accepted as an alternative to 
the collateral that banks normally de- 
mand and that poor families never can 
supply. 

Programs such as this, programs such 
as the worldwide housing guarantee, pro- 
grams such as the Indus Basin project, 
small though they may be, should not 
be excluded from an interim foreign aid 
program, 

I believe that a consensus would exist 
within the Senate to permit these pro- 
grams to continue in some form, while 
we are developing a new mechanism to 
assist other nations in their social and 
economic development. 

It should be noted that the programs 
I have cited reflect approximately half 
of the funds recommended by the For- 
eign Relations Committee in its orig- 
inal bill. I would hope that these pro- 
grams would form the bulk of an interim 
measure. 

The remainder of the foreign aid pro- 
gram which I have not mentioned en- 
compasses the military assistance and 
security supporting assistance programs. 
Except for the authorization to the Gov- 
ernment of Israel, I believe there is no 
overriding national interest that would 
prohibit deep cuts in these programs. 

And I would hope that the military 
portion could be considered separately 
from the humanitarian and development 
package. 

The original years of the foreign aid 
program from 1945 to 1950, found a ra- 
tio of perhaps 25 to 1 between economic 
and military assistance. Today, when all 
of our military assistance efforts are con- 
sidered—more than $4 billion—the ra- 
tio is at least one to one and even slight- 
ly more money is spent on the military 
side of the ledger. 

As the Senate decides whether to take 
a second look at foreign aid, I would 
urge the Members to ponder the com- 
ments of former Ambassador Sol Lino- 
witz. He said of the under developed 
world: 

During the next sixty seconds, two hun- 
dred human beings will be born on this 
earth. One hundred sixty of them will be 
colored—biack, brown, yellow, red. About 
half will be dead before they are a year 


old. Of those who survive, approximately ` 


half will be dead before they reach their 
sixteenth birthday. The survivors who live 
past sixteen will have a life expectancy of 
about thirty years. 

They will be hungry, tired, sick most of 
their lives. Only a few of them, if that many, 
will learn to read or write. They will till the 
soll, working for landlords, living In tents 
or mud huts, They—as their fathers before 
them—will lie naked under the open skies 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America—wait- 
ing, watching, hoping. 


I hope the Senate will not disappoint 
them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a re- 
port by AID on the immediate conse- 
quence of terminating the Foreign Aid 
program on November 15, and a series 
of news editorials on the Senate action 
last week. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 
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IMMEDIATE CONSEQUENCES OF NOVEMBER 15 
TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE: LATIN AMER- 
ICA 


Apart from broader, profound political and 
deyelopmental consequences, the immediate 
effects will be as follows: 


I. PEEDING PROGRAMS 


As a result of AID’s inability to administer 
these important PL 480 Title II humanitar- 
ian programs, feeding programs would 
abruptly terminate which now reach ap- 
proximately 16.6 million persons—normally 
daily—in 21 countries. 

No. of persons, 1,710,000; programs, mater- 
nal and child care, recipients, new borns 
and mothers. 

No, of persons, 12,375,000; programs, school 
programs, recipients, children. 

No. of persons, 2,515,000; programs, work 
front, recipients, grossly impoverished 
workers. 

Totaling, 16,600,000. 


Il. LENDING PROGRAM-—IMPLEMENTATION AND 
MONITORING 


Of the approximately $4 billion in lending 
in recent years to Latin America, some $1 
billion in firmly committed “pipeline” re- 
mains undisbursed in some 226 yet active 
projects in education, agriculture, housing, 
health, etc. 

The immediate effect of cessation of AID 
would require “walking away” from the 1 bil- 
lion dollars in pipeline investments, since we 
could no longer administer or monitor the 
course of project implementation. 

In the case of more than a quarter of these 
loans, integrally related technical assistance 
grant projects would be cut off. Force to 
renege on these supporting grant projects, 
the U.S. would deprive the countries involved 
of the ability to assure that the loans would 
continue to serve their developmental pur- 
poses. 

Ill. HOUSING GUARANTEES 


There are currently over $300 million in 
ongoing housing guarantees projects in Latin 
America. These projects require continuing 
U.S. monitoring and technical inputs in their 
construction phases supervision. The impact 
of the cessation of AID would be that the 
U.S. will “walk away” from this major invest- 
ment. 

IV. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


There are currently some 235 technical as- 
sistance projects in Latin America aimed at 
increasing agricultural productivity and rural 
equity, improving education and health sys- 
tem, strengthening family planning services, 
and enhancing the ability of the Latin 
American governments to bring the benefits 
of development to their peoples. These would 
terminate; e.g., 

45 agricultural projects (credit, coops, re- 
search marketing, etc.) 

40 educational projects—(education plan- 
ning, curriculum reform, education adminis- 
tration and budgeting research, etc.) 

41 Public Administration projects (tax ad- 
ministration, budget system modernization 
training facilities etc.) 

18 Labor Development projects (collective 
bargaining, labor economics, union organiza- 
tions, etc.) 

20 Cooperatives and Community Develop- 
ment (rural and urban housing coops, work- 
ers sayings coops, community leadership 
training programs, etc.) 

41 Population and health projects (demon- 
stration clinics, research, immunization and 
vaccination, clean war and sewerage man- 
agement, and planning, etc.) 

More than a quarter of the above projects 
provide essential technical assistance in sup- 
port of loan projects. 

To implement these AID finances contracts 
with: 

38 U.S. Universities. 

6 U.S. Cooperative Associations. 
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26 U.S. Non-Profit Organizations. 

40 U.S. Private contractors. 

12 Other U.S. Government agencies such 
as IRS, Agriculture, HEW, etc. 

The contracts and agreements with co- 
operating Latin American institutions will 
terminate. 

V. POPULATION 


At least one million women and men in 
Latin America are totally dependent for con- 
traceptives and family planning counselling 
on programs which are heavily (40-90%) 
supported by AID. Bilateral programs in 16 
countries financed at an annual rate of ap- 
proximately $7 million will terminate within 
the next 60 to 150 days. Region-wide pro- 
grams with groups such as the International 
Planned Parenthood Federation, the Popu- 
lation Council, Pathfinder, Pan American 
Federation of Associations of Medical 
Schools, and the Pan American Health Or- 
ganization will also terminate abruptly. 
These programs depend upon AID financing 
at a current annual rate of about $7 mil- 
lion. New programs already planned for pop- 
ulation motivation and training of family 
planning personnel will not get off the 
ground. 

VI. TRAINING 


As a major part of the technical assistance 
program AID provides training to nearly 
5,000 Latin Americans each year. Of the 
5,000 now receiving training, some 1,000 will 
be required to terminate training in mid- 
stream, without completion of their course 
of study. Thousands already selected to com- 
mence training this year will not receive 
these developmentally significant opportuni- 
ties, 


VII. IMPACT ON MULTILATERAL PROGRAMS 


On-going OAS technical assistance, re- 
search and training programs (science and 
technology, education, expert development, 
natural resources, capital markets, tax pol- 
icy, etc.) currently are budgeted at approxi- 
mately $25 million a year. Some 66% of their 
budget, approximately $16 million, is fi- 
nanced directly through U.S. contributions 
from AID appropriated funds, These valu- 
able multilateral activities, as well as special 
U.S. support for the Inter-American Com- 
mittee for the Alliance for Progress (CIAP) 
will be abruptly halted by the termination 
of AID funding. 

VIII. PERSONAL IMPLICATIONS 

Cessation of AID funding November 15 
would have the following consequences: 

540 direct hire U.S. government employ- 
ees (and their families) stationed in Latin 
America would be unemployed and stranded 
without salaries overseas. 

1147 foreign nationals would be abruptly 
dismissed. 

236 AID/W employees would be abruptly 
dismissed. These persons—plus the large 
number of affected contractor employees 
(U.S. Universities, Foundations, consultants) 
constitute the largest single extant source 
of expertise in Latin American development 
problems. As a group, it represents a major 
U.S. foreign policy asset. This asset will be 
lost to the U.S. and Latin America as of 
November 15. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 31, 1971] 
THe New CLass WAR 
(By James Reston) 

WasHINGTon.—The Senate vote to kill 
the foreign aid bill is more symbolic than 
real. It will be revived in some other form 
long before the $5 billion in the pipeline 
runs out, but it is one more dramatic illus- 
tration of how quickly the world is being 
transformed. 

Almost every week now for over a year 
there has been some startling evidence that 
the postwar era of Soviet-U.S. domination 
in the world is over and that new centers of 
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power and new relationships between na- 
tions are reshaping world politics. 

In our own hemisphere, Prime Minister 
Trudeau of Canada has taken a more inde- 
pendent line in his policies toward Moscow 
and Peking, and for the first time in the his- 
tory of the hemisphere a Marxist govern- 
ment has been voted into office in Chile. 

In Europe, Chancellor Willy Brandt of 
West Germany has established a much more 
open and friendly relationship with the So- 
viet Union and the other Communist na- 
tions beyond the Berlin wall, and the British 
House of Commons has finally accepted the 
principle of joining the European Common 
Market by a very large vote. 

For 25 years, Washington and Moscow were 
so strong that the nations allied to them or 
beholden to them for military and economic 
security felt obligated to go along with them 
on major questions of foreign policy, often 
against their better judgment, but this is no 
longer true. 

General de Gaulle started the drift away 
from Washington when he took his naval 
forces out of the North Atlantic Treaty Com- 
mand, and this trend has continued steadily 
until the other day, when Britain, France 
and finally the U.N. itself defied Washing- 
ton by bringing Communist China into the 
United Nations. 

Even Rumania on the Soviet border does 
not go along with Moscow’s foreign policy 
line, and while the United States is still the 
main source of Israel's weapons, the Israeli 
Government follows its own independent pol- 
icy. 

It would be wrong to say the old alliances 
are breaking down, but it is obvious that the 
old blocs, separate and largely out of touch 
with one another, are finished. 

Ten years ago or even five, it would have 
been unthinkable for a West German Chan- 
cellor to establish an independent policy with 
Moscow, or for an American President to 
launch a secret mission to Peking without 
advance consultation with Japan, but this 
criss-cross diplomacy is now quite common. 

For there are not only two power centers 
in Washington and Moscow now but three 
others developing in Japan, China, and the 
new Europe, and we are likely to see much 
more independent crisscrossing. 

In the light of all this, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that the United States, frustrated 
abroad and tormented over social and eco- 
nomic problems at home, should revise its 
programs of aid to foreign nations—especially 
since the other industrial nations are in a 
position to do more than they have been 
doing. But to kill the foreign aid bill after 
an emotional debate in the Senate with a 
quarter of the members absent is scarcely 
the way to do it. 

In fact, as new power centers develop, it 
is going to be increasingly difficult for the 
U.S. to maintain its influence and defend its 
interests abroad when it lunges around as it 
has been doing lately at the U.N., in the 
economic and financial debates of the world, 
and in the Senate on foreign aid. 

Besides, the main consequences of the 
U.S. import surtax and the killing of the 
foreign aid bill is not to hurt the nations 
Washington is angry at—Japan and the 
Common Market countries can take care of 
themselves—but to hurt the poor, under- 
developed countries that are likely to be 
the unintended casualties of the surtax and 
the foreign-aid decision. 

The gap between the rich and the poor 
nations of the world is getting wider with 
every passing year. This is not only a hu- 
man tragedy but a danger to the peaceful 
development of the changing world. 

For there is now a kind of class war devel- 
oping in the world between the rich nations 
and the poor nations, and this is likely to get 
increasingly worse unless all the power cen- 


ters in the industrial northern hemisphere 
revise their programs of aid to the underfed 
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majority of the human family now living 
below the equator. 


{From the New York Times, Oct. 31, 1971] 
A FAILURE OF LEADERSHIP 


The Senate defeat of the foreign sid bill 
was, as President Nixon promptly observed, 
“a highly irresponsible action.” But the re- 
treat from responsibility was abetted by Mr. 
Nixon himself. It was a failure in Presiden- 
tial leadership that finally broke the coali- 
tion of conflicting interests that has sus- 
tained this vital program of constructive 
international cooperation for more than two 
decades. 

Foreign aid legislation has always de- 
pended on the support of lawmakers with 
widely differing views of the proper role of 
the United States in world affairs. Basically, 
there are those who would rely primarily on 
military measures to secure American inter- 
ests in a chaotic world and those who believe 
the best hope for American security lies in 
cooperative programs of economic, social and 
political development aimed at eliminating 
the underlying causes of instability and con- 
flict. 

The views of most members of Congress lie 
somewhere between these positions—or com- 
bine them. Presidents in the past have mus- 
tered majorities for foreign assistance by 
striking a balance. 

President Nixon’s recent actions, however, 
have helped to polarize Congressional senti- 
ment on foreign aid. White House expres- 
sions of pique over the American defeat on 
the Taiwan issue in the United Nations rein- 
forced the vengeful mood of Senate con- 
servatives who sought to punish offending 
members of the world organization by cut- 
ting United States contributions to that 
body in particular and economic aid in gen- 
eral. The President’s stubborn pursuit of a 
military solution in Indochina, moreover, 
and his as well as his predecessors’ support 
to authoritarian regimes in many lands have 
deeply offended Senate liberals and fostered 
a growing disillusionment with American 
foreign policy. That disillusionment found 
expression in an indiscriminate attack on 
the whole foreign aid concept. 

Although Mr. Nixon did not lift a finger to 
defend endangered American commitments 
to the financially pressed United Nations, 
the Administration fought tenaciously to 
eliminate a ban on military aid to Greece, 
to bar restrictions on the use of funds in 
Indochina, and to restore a $341-million au- 
thorization for an expanding involvement 
in Cambodia, an amount which alone ex- 
ceeds total United States contributions to 
the United Nations. 

In the light of such Presidential leadership 
one of the few hopeful aspects of the foreign 
aid debate was the decisive manner in which 
the Senate rejected efforts by Senators Buck- 
ley and Dominick to slash United States con- 
tributions to special agencies of the United 
Nations. Members of Congress and President 
Nixon himself have long urged that a greater 
proportion of American foreign assistance be 
channeled through such international insti- 
tutions. It is a process that should now be 
rapidly accelerated in order to reduce those 
political pressures implicit in bilateral aid 
that have created so much resentment and 
discord at home and abroad. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 1, 1971] 
THE SENATE’s BLIND VOTE ON FOREIGN AID 


The Senate’s vote to kill foreign aid was ca- 
pricious and blind. It resulted—or so it seems 
at first look—not from a deliberate plan, still 
less from an intelligent one, but from a fluke 
political mood in the Senate, the absence of a 
third of its members and perhaps even the 
lateness of the week and the hour. That “the 
world’s greatest deliberative body” should in 
this sudden and shoddy manner decide to end 
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a program of historic dimensions—a program 
which, in our first judgment, remains essen- 
tial to the American interest in a peaceful 
world—must sadden anyone who respects 
democratic institutions. 

To be sure, the fault is not entirely the 
Senate's. Fifteen Republicans, including the 
GOP National Chairman joined 26 Democrats 
in rejecting the program. In the final show- 
down the President confined his own counsel 
to a message issued after the vote. His earlier 
criticisms of the motives and manners of 
states which voted to expel Taiwan from the 
United Nations doubtless contributed to the 
Senate's already strong inclination to punish 
such states by cutting off aid. Nor did Mr, 
Nixon help the cause by including in the bill 
an inflated $341 million item for Cambodia. 
Inclusion of the item gave the whole bill the 
character of a referendum on the Indochina 
war, and Mr. Nixon's hard fight for that item 
consumed much of the political energy he was 
willing to expend on the bill. 

Still, it was the Senate that voted. Those 
senators with a record of opposition to effec- 
tive (and ineffective) aid programs were at 
least being consistent in rejecting this bill. 
The same cannot be said for such previous 
advocates of enlightened internationalism as 
Senators Bayh, Church, Cranston, Fulbright, 
Mansfield, Pell and Symington, Mr. Church 
delivered himself of a brilliant critique of aid, 
that is, of ald as it existed ten years ago be- 
fore the experience of Vietnam and before the 
influence of Congress began to force impor- 
tant changes—such changes as the declining 
American share in the developed world's aid 
load, the quickening trend towards funneling 
aid through international agencies, and more 
effective congressional oversight. Mr. Mans- 
field, equally impervious to these develop- 
ments, declared airily that a “new foreign aid 
concept” is required. 

What is required, of course, is not a new 
concept of aid but a willingness to cope with 
the real world. For the Senate to pass so 
casually from close debate of particular items 
in the bill to a sweeping assault on the whole 
program is unconscionable. The isolationist 
“signal” to the world is disastrous. Fortu- 
nately, there is probably enough previousiy 
appropriated aid money in the pipeline to 
keep actual ald operations going reasonably 
smoothly until the Senate recovers its bal- 
ance and, through a continuing resolution or 
another appropriate legislative device, puts 
at least a minimal program back on the track. 

CHINA, THE UNTrepD NATIONS AND 
FOREIGN AID 


Even before Monday night’s vote at Turtle 
Bay, many if not most Americans were angry 
at the United Nations, our “allies’’ or both. 
There also was plenty of disillusionment, on 
and off Capitol Hill, about the Vietnam war 
and our support of military establishments 
in Southeast Asia and elsewhere. Such nega- 
tive thoughts about longstanding American 
policies backing various friends abroad came 
together on Friday in the Senate's shocking 
vote to kill the entire foreign aid bill. 

The U.N. defeat, in which the admission of 
Communist China was accomplished only 
with the expulsion of the Nationalists, was 
largely of our own making. The foreign-aid 
turndown in the Senate while affected margi- 
nally by the U.N. experience, resulted from 
the accumulation of our own confusions, 
disagreements and disappointments. 

While the balloting in New York on Octo- 
ber 25, and in Washington four days later 
unquestionably will have its place in the his- 
tory of our times, a date far more destiny- 
freighted was that of July 25, 1969. On that 
day, on the remote Pacific island of Guam, 
President Nixon held a backgrounder for 
newsmen at the Top of the Mar Hotel. At 
that seemingly informal, spur-of-the-mo- 
ment affair, the President enunciated what 
he modestly refers to as the Nixon Doctrine. 
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The kernel of that doctrine, as explained 
to Congress by the President on February 18, 
1970, is that 

“. , . the United States will participate in 
the defense and development of allies and 
friends but that America cannot—and will 
not—conceive all the plans, design all the 
programs, execute all the defense of the free 
nations of the world. We will help where it 
makes a real difference and is considered in 
cur interest.” 

Another President, on the occasion of his 
inauguration, had stated on January 20, 
1961, that every nation should know. 

* ., .whether it wishes us well or ill, that 
we shall pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend, op- 
pose any foe to assure the survival and suc- 
cess of liberty.” 

Brave words and noble ones. And yet in 
the event, the price-had proved too high, 
the burden too heavy, the hardship too 
severe. Economically weakened by the Viet- 
nam war after two decades of profligate 
spending at home and abroad, emotionally 
spent by the divisive nature of the South- 
east Asian conflict, the nation and its peo- 
ple simply were neither able nor willing to 
make good on John Kennedy’s words. 

And so what Richard Nixon had to say 
at Guam in a very real sense reflected the 
hard realities of the present decade as op- 
posed to the optimism of 1961. As such 
Guam signaled recognition of the fact that 
a new era in world history was upon us and 
that nothing ever again could be the same. 
All else since then, including Monday's vote 
at the United Nations, has flowed from the 
Guam proclamation. 

For it was clear that, if the United States 
was no longer to function as the world's 
policeman, old arrangements would have to 
be molded and new alignments sought. 
There thus was ushered in a period of inter- 
national fluidity in terms of diplomacy, 
monetary policy and trade. In such an un- 
certain period of resurgent nationalism 
and xenophobia, both here and abroad, it 
was unrealistic to think the United States 
could emerge with all its former pride and 
prestige intact. 

On the specific question of the China vote, 
the pattern of voting in previous years indi- 
cated that at best the United States could 
expect to delay the expulsion of the National- 
ists for another year. Had Taipei been will- 
ing to drop its claim of sovereignty over the 
mainland, contenting itself with member- 
ship in the U.N, as the government of Tai- 
wan, the situation would have been differ- 
ent. But that was not the case and, with 
Dr. Kissinger in Peking to arrange details 
of the President's visit, other nations were 
in no mood to compromise their future re- 
lations with Peking by enlisting in an ob- 
viously losing cause. 

The Senate’s rejection of the foreign aid 
bill was preceded by balloting that opposed 
cuts in American contributions to United 
Nations agencies, showing that the China 
vote has not blinded all our legislators to the 
U.N.'s basic value to the world. 

For the organization itself did nothing to 
humiliate either us or the Nationalist Chi- 
nese. Individual governments can, of course, 
be held accountable for their public acts. 
But the institution itself, for all its imper- 
fections, remains a force for peace in a 
dangerous world and it would be folly for 
the United States to weaken it out of pique. 

With the retreat (for that is what it is) 
of American power from the mainland of 
Southeast Asia and the watering down of 
our overseas commitments elsewhere, what 
we are witnessing is the end of a bipolar 
power structure in which world hegemony 
was loosely divided between Moscow and 
Washington. In Asia, Communist China, with 
its huge population and primitive atomic 
weapons, and Japan, with its limitless eco- 
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nomic strength coupled with military weak- 
ness, are emerging as rival centers of power. 
It will be the task of this administration 
and of subsequent ones to maintain the 
closest of relations with Tokyo while seeking 
to improve links with Peking, and this will 
be no easy task. 

Thursday night’s vote in the House of 
Commons means that Britain, Ireland, Den- 
mark and Norway soon will join—and 
strengthen—the already-powerful six-nation 
European Common Market. Europe’s eco- 
nomic and political integration long has been 
a major foreign-policy objective of the 
United States. 

Speculative attacks on the dollar, halted 
only by the President's closure of the gold 
window, coupled with rising competition 
from European products in our domestic 
markets, ending with the imposition of the 
10-percent surcharge, have generated a good 
deal of anti-European feeling in this country, 
non of which was dispelled by the fact that 
only three NATO members (Greece, Luxem- 
bourg and Portugal) supported the United 
States on the China question. 

But it would be folly to forget that our 
political interests are so intertwined with 
those of Western Europe as to be virtually 
indistinguishable. A strong Western Europe 
is essential to the security of the United 
States and, despite all the hokum of Ameri- 
can protectionists, is vital as well to our 
economic prosperity: Overall, the United 
States runs a surplus on its balance of trade 
with the EEC, which in 1970 amounted to 
about $1.8 billion. 

Insofar as Europe is concerned, our bila- 
teral relations with West Germany are as 
vital to our interests as are our relations 
with Japan in Asia. Because Russia and only 
Russia can give her what she wants in terms 
of German reunification, Germany at times 
in the future may be tempted to cast her 
lot with the East rather than the West. It 
must be one of the foremost goals of Ameri- 
can policy to see to it that this never hap- 
pens. 

It will require the better part of a decade 
for the new shape of the world around these 
five power centers to emerge. There will con- 
tinue to be dangerous powderkegs such as 
the Indian subcontent and the Middle East 
to trouble the uneasy peace of the world, 
with Southern Africa perhaps soon to follow. 
In Latin America, the prospects for progress, 
stability and democracy remain as uncertain 
as ever. 

In short, we are entering a new epoch 
which is as promising as it is dangerous. Mr. 
Nixon has vowed to give us an era of nego- 
tiation rather than confrontation and his 
visits to Peking and Moscow will be earnests 
of that pledge. But the American people have 
to realize that there can be no return to iso- 
lationism, to “normalcy,” to “America 
First.” While there can be a limitation on 
armaments, there can be no disarmament, 
While there can be a limitation on arma- 
ments, there can be no disarmament. While 
there can be a diminution of the U.S. mili- 
tary presence, there can be no total with- 
drawal to our own shores. We can encourage 
American industry but we cannot build tar- 
iff walls around ourselves and expect to 
prosper while others starve. We need not 
have enemies but we must have friends. 
While there undoubtedly are expendable 
items in the rejected foreign aid bill, there 
are essential provisions that must be re- 
vived in some legislative form before Con- 
gress adjourns. 

In the bitterness of the aftermath of the 
China debacle, we would do well to remem- 
ber that America cannot live in isolation 
if it expects to live in peace. As Mr. Nixon 
once put it, “the only issue before us now 
is how we can be most effective in meeting 
our responsibilities, protecting our interests 
and thereby building peace.” 
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PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT IN C. & O. 
CANAL PARK PLANNING 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, one of 
the major themesin the long battle 
to establish the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal National Historical Park was the 
involvement of concerned citizens and 
citizens’ groups. It was, in fact, the in- 
terest and perseverance of growing num- 
bers of citizens which spurred the last 
Congress to enact Public Law 91-646, 
providing for the preservation of this 
great natural resource and the develop- 
ment of its full recreational potential. 

As the language and legislative history 
of Public Law 91-664 clearly show, the 
act is grounded on the concept of con- 
tinuing communication between the Na- 
tional Park Service and the canal’s many 
friends and neighbors in the Potomac 
Basin. In addition to general provisions 
toward this end, the act established a 
citizen’s advisory commission to serve 
as a bridge between the National Park 
Service and the general public. 

I am very much pleased to inform the 
Senate today that the National Park 
Service has now established specific pro- 
cedures for public review and discussion 
of the proposed master plan for the 
preservation and development of the 
park. All construction work along the 
canal has been suspended until this de- 
tailed review has been completed. 

These actions are in accord with rec- 
ommendations which Senator J. GLENN 
BEALL, JR., Representative GILBERT GUDE, 
and I made on October 6 in a letter to 
the Director of the National Park Sery- 
ice. Our letter was prompted by public 
concern about construction work on sey- 
eral segments of the canal which had 
been undertaken without prior public 
notice or consultation, and which raised 
serious questions about the maintenance 
of a proper balance between historic 
preservation and recreational develop- 
ment along the canal. 

In his response of October 27, the Act- 
ing Director of the National Capital 
Parks, Mr. Manus J. Fish, Jr., reaffirmed 
the Department’s commitment to cal- 
rying out the full intent of Public Law 
91-664. He outlined the specific steps 
which will be taken to make full infor- 
mation available to the public in a timely 
and constructive way, in accord with the 
intent of the act and the dictates of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969 and the National Historic Preserva- 
tion Act of 1966. 

Mr. Fish’s letter shows a very com- 
mendable degree of responsiveness to 
public concern about the implementa- 
tion of Public Law 91-664 and a real rec- 
ognition of the contributions which in- 
formed citizens can make to the process 
of defining the future of the C. & O. 
Canal as a national historical park. I 
look forward to working with citizen 
groups, the National Park Service, and 
my colleagues in the Senate and House 
throughout the period of planning and 
review which we are now entering. 

For the information of the Senate and 
the public, I ask unanimous consent to 
include in the Recorp at this point 
copies of the joint letter of October 6 
and the National Park Service response 
of October 27. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS, 
Washington, D.C., October 27, 1971. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are most pleased to have your views 
and those of Senator Beall and Congressman 
Gude, as expressed in your jointly signed 
letter to Director Hartzog, relatiye to recent 
activities at the Dam 4 area of the C & O 
Canal. As you will recall, at our recent meet- 
ing with you and members of your staff re- 
garding the proposed land acquisition pro- 
gram for the park, we actively sought your 
advice and are most anxious to work with 
you and your staffs to see that the intent of 
the Congress is followed in any developmen- 
tal work. We are in complete agreement with 
your counsel that it is in the best interest of 
the park to have the proposed Master Plan 
reviewed by the Secretary's Citizens Advisory 
Commission and be available for public dis- 
cussion. 

As you may have learned, the National Park 
Service has, as you requested, stopped all 
construction work on the C & O Canal. We 
have agreed to this step pending detailed re- 
view of historic restoration and enironmen- 
tal protection policies in compliance with 
Section 102(2)(c) of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 and Section 106 of 
the National Historic Preservation Act of 
1966. 

This review will comprise the following 
actions: 

1. A park-wide environmental impact state- 
ment will be prepared for inclusion in the 
Master Plan for the C & O Canal National 
Historical Park. 

2. The proposed Master Plan will be pre- 
sented to the Secretary’s C & O Canal Ad- 
visory Commission (as yet not named) for 
its review of environmental impact, recrea- 
tion development, and restoration/preserva- 
tion policies. 

3. The Plan will then be presented to the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation for 
comment in accord with the above mentioned 
National Historic Preservation Act. 

4. Using the park-wide environmental im- 
pact statement as a foundation stone, de- 
tailed impact papers will be prepared for spe- 
cific work projects to be programmed in the 
future, 

5. Interested governmental agencies and 
citizens groups will review the environmen- 
tal impact statements in accord with speci- 
fied procedures, 

The criticism of current projects will re- 
sult, I assure you, in a redoubling of our ef- 
forts to meet the high standards required for 
this type of project. Where construction is 
required, methods must be adapted to mini- 
mize the scarring effects. In our stewardship 
of this national historical and recreational 
resource, we are dedicated to carrying out the 
mandate and intent of Congress as you 
quoted in your letter: 

“.,. to preserve and interpret the historic 
and scenic features of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, and to develop the potential of 
the canal for public recreation, including 
such restoration as may be needed.” 

Again, thank you very much for your com- 
ments, and please be assured that we will 
continue to work with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Manus J. FIsH, Jr., 

Acting Director, National Capital Parks. 


OCTOBER 6, 1971. 
Hon. GEORGE B. HARTZOG, Jr., 
Director, National Park Service, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Harrzoc: A number of concerned 
citizens have raised serious questions about 
some of the National Park Service’s recent 
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activities in the Dam No. 4—Big Slackwater 
area of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Na- 
tional Historical Park. The particular proj- 
ects involve widening the towpath, apparent- 
ly to accommodate official vehicles, and 
providing new facilities for power boating 
on this section of the Potomac River. 

In the absence of a published master plan 
for the National Historical Park or clear 
public understanding of the purpose of these 
specific projects, it has been alleged that 
these activities signal a general Park Sery- 
ice intent to “improve” the towpath at the 
expense of its rustic character and historic 
integrity, and to promote mass recreation on 
the river at the cost of the area’s serenity. 
We believe that it would be in the best 
interests of the National Historical Park to 
come to grips with such questions at this 
early stage, so that apprehensions which are 
unjustified can be dispelled and the wide 
public support enjoyed by the park will not 
be dissipated. 

Public Law 91-664 established the Na- 
tional Historical Park “In order to preserve 
and interpret the historic and scenic features 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and to 
develop the potential of the Canal for public 
recreation, including such restoration as may 
be needed.” The goals of historic preserva- 
tion and recreational use are not necessarily 
incompatible. To the contrary, both can be 
served by a progarm of sensitive, imagina- 
tive action which provides inobstrusive pub- 
lic facilities at a series of points along the 
Canal, emphasizes the restoration of Canal 
features such as the recently-damaged 
Seneca Aqueduct, and recognizes that some 
stretches of the towpath are best preserved 
by simply being left alone. The language and 
legislative history of P.L. 91-664 certainly 
support this approach rather than either in- 
discriminate bulldozing or neglect. 

As the implementation of P.L. 91-664 
proceeds, there will inevitably be occasional 
controversies over particular steps. To mini- 
mize such controversies and promote con- 
structive public involvement in park plan- 
ning, we believe it would be extremely help- 
ful for the National Park Service to refrain 
from any further construction along the 
Canal until the master plan for the Na- 
tional Historical Park has been made avall- 
able for public discussion and has been 
reviewed by the citizen’s advisory commit- 
tee established under the Act, 

Specifically, regardless of ultimate court 
action on the subject, we urge you to main- 
tain the current suspension of the projects 
in the Dam No. 4 area until the Congress 
and concerned citizens have had an opportu- 
nity to assess these projects in the context 
of the master plan. Any short delays result- 
ing from such a moratorium will be more 
than compensated for, in our judgment, by 
gains in public understanding of and sup- 
port for the administration of this import- 
ant new park. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES McC. Marutas, Jr. 
J. GLENN BEALL, Jr. 
GILBERT GUDE. 


U.N. VOTE—FAILURE FOR NIXON 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the U.N. 
General Assembly vote of last week to 
expel Nationalist China and seat the 
People’s Republic of China was a dev- 
astating diplomatic failure for the Nixon 
administration, particularly in light of 
U.S. efforts around the world to prevent 
that outcome. 

In the Washington Post, October 31, 
1971, Stanley Karnow and Anthony 
Astrachan detail the divergent explana- 
tions as to what went wrong with the 
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White House strategy. Such explana- 
tions range from the mechanical failure 
of the State Department bureaucracy to 
the ambiguity of the U.S. strategy and 
the White House tardiness in promoting 
it. Some analysts even are reported to 
express the opinion that the entire U.N. 
exercise was in actuality an administra- 
tion charade staged to fend off the Presi- 
dent’s conservative critics. Such com- 
mentators consider it significant that the 
President refrained from deploring the 
vote and instead merely denounced dele- 
gates who cheered that vote. 

I recommend this enlightening and 
revealing article to Senators and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.N.—WuHat WENT Wronc?—PostTMORTEMS 
Favuut U.S. Envoys, TAIWAN STAND 
(By Stanley Karnow and Anthony Astrachan) 

Q. Mr. Secretary, why do you think we 
lost? 

A. We didn’t have the votes. (Laughter) 

Q. Seriously, I mean... 

—Secretary of State William Rogers’ 
News Conference, Oct, 26, 1971. 

Last Monday night, the United States met 
a stunning diplomatic defeat as a majority 
of the General Assembly voted to expel Na- 
tionalist China from the United Nations and 
seat the Chinese Communist regime in the 
international organization. 

The U.S. setback appeared to be devastat- 
ing because so many American officials in 
Washington, New York and around the world 
had worked so hard to prevent that outcome, 

Early this month, for example, Secretary 
of State Rogers talked with a total of 92 
foreign ministers and other foreign delegates 
in an effort to persuade them to support the 
U.S. position, which favored the entry of 
Peking without ousting Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalists, George Bush, the chief Amer- 
ican representative at the U.N., lobbied like 
a Texas politician to swing votes behind the 
“dual representation” proposal. 

Meanwhile, U.S. envoys in places as fa- 
miliar as London and as exotic as the Trucial 
Coast were striving to sway kings, dictators, 
presidents, premiers and lesser foreign dig- 
nitaries into backing the American stance. 

What went wrong? Or was the result of 
the U.N. vote really a failure for the Nixon 
administration? 

In the post mortems that follow such his- 
toric episodes, versions of what, how and why 
the event unfolded inevitably differ accord- 
ing to the viewpoint of the participant in- 
volved. In this case, accounts fall into two 
broad categories. 

There are those, particularly inside the 
official U.S. foreign policy apparatus, who see 
it largely as a mechanical failure sustained 
by the bureaucracy. They contend that the 
day could have been saved had the United 
States had more time to sell its position and, 
among other things, had certain American 
ambassadors abroad performed better. 

Many of these officials also argue that the 
administration’s “dual representation” pro- 
posal was inherently contradicted by the 
presence of Henry Kissinger, President Nix- 
on's national security adviser, in Peking just 
as Washington was urging nations to support 
a U.N. position virulently opposed by the 
Chinese Communists. 

On the other side, several analysts in 
and out of the government express the opin- 
ion that the entire U.N. exercise was actually 
a charade stagged by the administration for 
two essential motives—to fend off the Presi- 
dent’s conservative critics at home and to 
assure America’s conservative allies abroad 
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that the United States does not betray its 
friends. 

Partisans of this thesis consider it signifi- 
cant that the President carefully refrained 
from deploring the adverse U.N. vote itself 
but instead denounced delegates who cheered 
the final score. Informants with access to 
Kissinger also now recall that he treated 
the U.N. issue “as if it didn’t matter.” 

Straddling these divergent explanations, 
some sources point out that the choice fac- 
ing the administration was never as clearcut 
as it seemed to be—and that, in reality, the 
White House preferred to shroud its strategy 
in ambiguity. 

“From the President’s perspective there 
were risks and gains in either result, and he 
was prepared to accept both,” says one of 
these sources. Says another, “The White 
House would have won either way, since 
Peking had agreed to the President’s visit 
whatever the outcome at the U.N.” 

In terms of energy expended for results at- 
tained, then, the real American loser at the 
U.N. seems to have been the State Depart- 
ment. Its setback appears to reinforce the 
prevailing Washington view that its role in 
foreign affairs is negligible compared to the 
power wielded by the President, and 
Kissinger. 

Preparations for the General Assembly 
vote that occurred on Monday night reach 
back to the U.N. debate on China that took 
place nearly a year ago. 

For two decades before then, the United 
States had systematically rejected the idea 
of bringing the Chinese Communists into the 
international organization in any shape or 
form. But on Nov. 12, 1970, there was a hint 
that the old U.S. line was shifting. 

Ambassador Christopher H. Phillips, the 
deputy chief of the American mission to the 
U.N., asserted in a speech that day that the 
United States hoped to see Communist China 
“play a constructive role among the family of 
nations.” 

Phillips implied in the same speech that 
the United States would invoke Article 6 of 
the U.N. Charter to block the ouster of Na- 
tionalist China. The article stipulates that a 
member nation can only be expelled by a two- 
thirds vote. 

Although it was not entirely clear at the 
time, the Phillips statement signalled that 
the United States was edging towards the 
“dual representation” position it would later 
put forth. This new approach was prompted 
by the 1970 vote on China. 

For the first time since the U.N. struggle 
over Chinese representation had begun, the 
perennial Albanian appeal calling for Pe- 
king’s entry and the expulsion of the Nation- 
alists carried a simple majority. It failed of 
adoption, however, because the United States 
had won its motion to make the issue an 
“Important question” requiring a two-thirds 
margin, 

The narrowness of that victory made it 
plain to the White House that the United 
States urgently needed a new policy lest it 
suffer a defeat on the next round on China. 
On Noy. 19, 1970, consequently, Kissinger sent 
a National Security Memorandum to Secre- 
tary Rogers requesting the creation of a spe- 
cial committee to review the Chinese repre- 
sentation issue and to recommend a fresh 
strategy. 

Headed by Assistant Secretary of State 
Samuel de Palma, chief of the Bureau of In- 
ternational Organization Affairs, the commit- 
tee comprised about 15 State Department 
and Central Intelligence Agency specialists. 
Its task was to draft a paper to be sent to 
the National Security Council, which in turn 
would advise the President. 

As it held its deliberations, the committee 
gradually became polarized between mem- 
bers who favored all-out support for Pe- 
king's admission.to the U.N. and advocates 
of both Communist and Nationalist repre- 
sentation in the international body. Nobody 
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believed, in short, that the Communists 
could be kept out. 

In February, after examining a wide as- 
sortment of notions, the committee present- 
ed the White House with two principal op- 
tions available. 

One of these, favored by those who want- 
ed to see only the Communists in the U.N., 
became known in State Department jargon 
as the “sink with the ship” gambit. It 
recommended that the administration con- 
tinue to back the Nationalists exclusively— 
but with a full awareness that they would 
lose and thus open the way for Peking’s entry. 

Conceding that this proposal was rather 
devious, its exponents contended that it 
would shield the President from domestic 
right-wing criticism and simultaneously 
provide him with ammunition to affirm to 
conservative U.S. allies abroad that he had 
done his best to protect the Nationalists. 

The committee's other option was for the 
“dual representation” posture that the ad- 
ministration would afterwards put forth. As 
it turned out, the result of the U.S. vote 
this week unwittingly combined both tactics. 
Or as one official put it: “We went in with 
dual representation and sank with the ship.” 

Looking back on the fate of the U.S. policy, 
some American officials attribute its failure 
to the White House’s tardiness in promoting 
the strategy. Missing from this analysis, how- 
ever, is a sharp understanding of the Presi- 
dent’s objective. 

Meeting in March, the President and his 
National Security Council reviewed the op- 
tions sent in by the State Department. Al- 
though Mr, Nixon made no decision during 
that session, it was anticipated that he would 
choose to advance the “dual representation” 
strategy. 

* * * over, that he would announce this 
policy in May. But two elements intervened 
to stay his hand. 

The first of these was the problem of the 
Chinese Nationalists, whose initial resistance 
to Peking’s admission to the U.N. under any 
circumstances was flerce. 

To prevent them from stomping out of the 
U.N. and mobilizing protests among their 
American sympathizers, the White House 
was therefore compelled to proceed cau- 
tiously in. persuading the Nationalists that 
the “dual representation” approach was in 
their own best interests. 

This was a slow process, but the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime gradually came to realize 
that it had no alternative. Nationalist offi- 
cials further calculated that Peking would 
reject “dual representation,” refuse to enter 
the U.N. and thus leave them in sole posses- 
sion of China’s seat. 

But as the Nationalists underwent an evo- 
lution in their attitude, a sensational event 
intruded to complicate the President's deli- 
cate operation. In early April, the Chinese 
Communists invited an American Ping-Pong 
team to China. Soon afterwards, the Ameri- 
can writer Edgar Snow was authorized by 
Peking to publish an interview citing Mao 
Tse-tung as saying that Mr. Nixon would be 
welcome to China. 

The Communist overture confronted the 
President with a dilemma, He had been work- 
ing since he took office in January 1969 for a 
reconcilation with Peking. Hence he could 
not announce his U.N, policy until his invita- 
tion to Peking became official. 

At the same time, however, a long delay 
in publicizing his position would make it 
difficult to line up support for the U.S. strat- 
egy. As it happened, this delay was crucial. 

Not until Aug. 2, nearly a month after 
Kissinger visited Peking and arranged the 
President’s forthcoming trip to China, did 
Secretary Rogers publicly disclose that the 
United States would propose “dual repre- 
sentation” at the U.N. Only then were US. 
envoys around the world—and the American 
mission in New York—given the green light 
to begin their salesmanship. 
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Since U.N. sentiment was running strong 
for some kind of China settlement, State De- 
partment strategists perceived that the 
United States had to perform as well or 
better than it had in 1970. 

They feared, for example, that the defeat 
of both the pro-Peking and pro-Nationalist 
positions would bring in the Communists 
through another maneuver, such as a fight 
by Peking's supporters to withdraw the Na- 
tionalists’ credentials. 

Lobbying for the U.S, proposal began in 
foreign capitals, in Washington and at the 
U.N. itself, and it was complicated by an as- 
sortment of factors. 

Several African states, for instance, were 
turned off by Sen. Harry F. Byrd’s efforts to 
break the U.N. embargo against Rhodesia by 
permitting imports of chrome from that 
country. Some small nations simply felt that 
the China issue was none of their business 
and, the State Department calculated, their 
abstention would work against the United 
States. 

There was the problem as well of generat- 
ing fervor among American envoys abroad 
to promote the U.S. position. A few report- 
edly treated the issue casually. In one un- 
named country, the U.S. ambassador opened 
his pitch by asking the country’s Presi- 
dent how he would vote. The President re- 
plied that he would oppose the United 
States, leaving the ambassador with the al- 
most impossible job of changing the leader's 
decision. Commenting on that particular epi- 
sode, one Washington official said: “That’s 
just not the way to sell vacuum cleaners.” 

Meanwhile, precious time was lost in dis- 
putes between the State Department bu- 
reaucracy in Washington and the U.S. mis- 
sion to the U.N. in New York. One of these 
disputes developed over the substance of the 
American resolution. 

The U.S. mission argued that it could not 
persuade Australia, New Zealand and other 
countries to cosponsor the “dual representa- 
tion” resolution unless the proposal specified 
that the Security Council seat go to Peking. 
The State Department insisted on leaving 
that question unmentioned to avoid offend- 
ing the Nationalists. 

As a consequence, the final draft of the 
U.S. resolution was not completed until mid- 
September with the decision to give the 
Security Council seat to Peking. The delay, 
however, prevented U.S. officials from clarify- 
ing the American positions to the nations 
they were seeking to win over. 

Many countries were also confused by Kis- 
singer's second trip to Peking, which came 
as an indication that the U.N. debate was of 
only minor importance to the White House. 
As these countries saw it, there was no com- 
pulsion for them to follow the U.S, lead 
when President Nixon's priority was his 
reconciliation with Communist China. 

The tangle was compounded at the same 
time by divergences within the positions of 
certain states. Archbishop Makarios, the 
president of Cyprus, had pledged to back 
the United States, but his foreign minister 
and U.N. delegate took a different tack. In the 
end, Cyprus abstained, thereby undermining 
the U.S. stance. 

The episode was also clouded by the sheer 
incapacity of countries to reach decisions 
under fierce pressure from both sides, The 
two tiny Persian Gulf states of Oman and 
Qatar had initially opted for the United 
States. But under heavy pressure from Syria 
and Iraq, which favored Peking, they began 
to flounder. Qatar finally abstained and, ac- 
cording to reliable sources, the Oman dele- 
gate locked himself In his hotel room and 
avoided the vote. 

Amid this confusion, the U.S. representa- 
tives at the U.N. were unable to keep track 
of the count. Moreover, observers in New York 
suggest, there may have been excessive 
optimism on the part of the chief U.S. rep- 
resentative, Ambassador George Bush. 

Widely touted as a prospective Republican 
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candidate for Vice President in 1972, Bush's 
hopes had been punctured when he lost the 
Texas senatorial race last year. His appoint- 
ment to the U.N. presented an opportunity 
to regain his prestige. He was determined to 
win on the China issue—and, it is believed, 
perhaps oversold himself on his chances. 

Until the actual day of the vote, for exam- 
ple, the American mission was apparently 
convinced that the Belgians would back the 
United States even though Belgium was then 
negotiating to recognize Peking. But at noon, 
Belgium notified the U.S. mission that it 
would abstain on the ballot to make the 
ouster of the Nationalists an “important 
question.” 

The Belgian switch—or at least its revela- 
tion—unleashed a torrent of queries from 
other countries seeking to determine which 
way the wind was blowing. The fence-sitters 
began to sway, the the U.S. delegation rushed 
back to the General Assembly in a last-min- 
ute effort to reverse what now looked like an 
incipient anti-American tornado. 

But the U.S. effort came too late. The 
American attempt to uphold the “important 
question” was defeated by 59 to 55, with 15 
crucial abstentions. That opened the way for 
an overwhelming vote to seat Peking. 

When the electric scoreboard at the Gen- 
eral Assembly flashed the news of the US. 
setback, delegates cheered and Tanzanian 
delegates jumped up to dance a jig on the 
floor in front of the rostrum. Refiecting the 
Soviet Union's equivocal attitude towards 
Peking, a Russian diplomat quipped: “We 
have just suffered a massive victory.” 


CURRENT U.S. POPULATION 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
wish to report that according to current 
Census Bureau approximations, the total 
population of the United States as of 
today is 208,259,635. This represents an 
increase of 170,369 since October 1, or 


roughly the size of Kansas City, Kans. It 
also represents an addition of 2,128,810 
since November 1 of last year, an in- 


crease which is approximately three 
times the size of San Francisco. 


SENATOR PROXMIRE NOTES CON- 
TINUING CONCERN FOR FEDERAL 
ECONOMIC INFORMATION PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, on 
October 27 the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, of which I am chairman, heard testi- 
mony by the Office of Management and 
Budget—OMB—on the status of the re- 
organization of the Federal statistical 
program. We had asked OMB Director 
George Shultz to testify, but regrettably 
he was unable to appear. Instead, he 
asked Dr. Julius Shiskin, Chief Statisti- 
cian of OMB to present the Office’s views 
on the recent disquieting events and 
rumors suggesting that appointed policy 
officials in the executive branch are at- 
tempting through the reorganization to 
control the flow of information to suit 
their own ends rather than allowing the 
technical experts to explain economic 
developments in an objective fashion. 

I must say I am not reassured by 
OMB's explanation. For the most part, 
it was couched in broad generalities. 
When asked about demotions of tech- 
nicians at the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Office of 
Management and Budget disclaimed all 
responsibility. Even though morale of 
technicians up and down the line was 
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shaken, not only by the reorganization 
itself, but by the highly secretive fashion 
in which it was carried out, it was 
claimed this was a problem for the De- 
partment not for OMB. What an attitude 
by an Executive agency which is supposed 
to provide oversight of the whole Federal 
economic information program. 

I am glad to report that this neglect 
is not shared in the private community 
of economists and statisticians. Mr. 
President, I am unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp letters from 
the academic community. One of them 
is signed by 32 economists expressing 
their concern. As will be recalled, I re- 
cently—October 12—received and placed 
in the Recorp a similar expression of 
concern from economists at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
College Park, Md., October 13, 1971. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Chairman of Joint Economic Committee, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PROxXMIRE: I am writing to 
express my concern over recent personnel 
changes, and a related reorganization of du- 
ties, at the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It is 
obviously essential that the integrity of gov- 
ernment statistics be beyond question. Up to 
now, I think, it has been, at least at the three 
major branches with which I am closely 
familiar—the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
Census Bureau, and the Office of Business 
Economics. By linking policy considerations 
with the production and interpretation of 
basic data, I fear, a new precedent is being 
established that may expose BLS data in the 
future to suspicion. I therefore warmly sup- 
port your personal efforts, and that of the 
Joint Economic Committee, to combat this 
unwholesome alliance and hope they will 
continue. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
MELVILLE J. ULMER, 
Professor of Economics. 


BUREAU OF ECONOMIC AND 
BUSINESS RESEARCH, 
Urbana, Ilt., October 19, 1971. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Chairman, Joint Economic Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: Stories in the 
press call attention to the Administration’s 
efforts to line up all branches of the federal 
service to create in the public mind an ap- 
praisal of economic events that they think 
will be favorable to their own interests. We 
recognize that this kind of public relations 
effort is not unique, but it is many years since 
it has been carried to the extreme of re- 
moving qualified professional personnel from 
their posts for refusing to make biased re- 
ports of the kind desired. 

Our concern leads us to appeal to you for 
an investigation of these matters, and we 
therefore submit the enclosed petition. 

Sincerely, 
V. Lewis Basste, Director. 

Enclosure, 

To the Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress: 

We the undersigned faculty members of 
the University of Illinois are concerned over 
the reorganization of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as announced in the Department's 
press release of September 29, 1971. It ap- 
pears that two professional economists, Mr. 
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Harold Goldstein and Mr. Peter Henle, have 
for political reasons been demoted or dis- 
placed from duties they had been carrying 
out satisfactorily. 

Although new appointments may be based 
on professional competence, as the release 
states, the fact that career civil service ap- 
pointees can lose their posts in this way is 
bound to put pressure on every government 
statistician to avoid the presentation of un- 
pleasant facts that might incur the dis- 
pleasure of their political superiors. 

The release also states that the Bureau's 
statistical procedures and standards will not 
be affected. We take this reassurance at face 
value, but the release says nothing about 
analysis and explanation of the data, and 
interpretations made to the press and the 
public by those who have a special bias may 
be misleading. We therefore feel that official 
releases accompanying the data should be 
prepared only by responsible technical 
experts. 

We believe that summary reorganizations 
and other actions of this kind tend to un- 
dermine the integrity of federal statistics. 
Trust and confidence in data that are essen- 
tial for analysis of the nation’s position have 
been built up over several decades but could 
be dissipated in short order. 

We therefore urge an investigation of the 
changes already made and any others that 
are contemplated, The American public 
needs some assurance of fair play from 
sources outside the administrative channels 
themselves. 

SIGNATURES 

Peter Schram, Economics Department. 

Fred Gottheil, Economics Department. 

Rene Vanderdries, Economics Department. 

George Provenzano, Economics Depart- 
ment. 

Charlie Carter, Economics Department. 

R. E. Anderson, Economics Department. 

Robert W. Gillespie, Economics Depart- 
ment, 

R. G. F. Spitze, Economics (Ag.) Depart- 
ment. 

Case M. Sprenkle, Economics (Ag.) 
partment. 

Joseph D. Phillips, Bureau of Econ. & Bus. 
Research Department. 

Ruth Birdzell, Bureau of Econ. & Bus. Re- 
search Department. 


De- 


To the Joint Economic Committee of 


Congress: 


We the undersigned faculty members of 
the University of Illinois are concerned over 
the reorganization of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as announced in the Department's 
press release of September 29, 1971. It ap- 
pears that two professional economists, Mr. 
Harold Goldstein and Mr. Peter Henle, have 
for political reasons been demoted or dis- 
piaced from duties they had been carrying 
out satisfactorily. 

Although new appointments may be based 
on professional competence, as the release 
states, the fact that career civil service ap- 
pointees can lose their posts in this way is 
bound to put pressure on every government 
statistician to avoid the presentation of un- 
pleasant facts that might incur the dis- 
pleasure of their political superiors. 

The release also states that the Bureau’s 
statistical procedures and standards will not 
be affected. We take this reassurance at face 
value, but the release says nothing about 
analysis and explanation of the data, and 
interpretations made to the press and the 
public by those who have a special bias may 
be misleading. We therefore feel that official 
releases accompanying the data should be 
prepared only by responsible technical 
experts. 

We believe that summary reorganizations 
and other actions of this kind tend to un- 
dermine the integrity of federal statistics. 
Trust and confidence in data that are essen- 
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tial for analysis of the nation's position have 
been built up over several decades but could 
be dissipated in short order. 

We therefore urge an investigation of the 
changes already made and any others that 
are contemplated. The American public 
needs some assurance of fair play from 
sources outside the administrative channels 
themselves. 

SIGNATURES 

James R. Millar, Economics Department. 

Paul Wells, Economics Department. 

Stephen Forbes, Finance Department. 

Lawrence Weiser, Economics Department. 

Marianne A. Ferber, Economics Depart- 
ment. 

Franklin Shupp, Economics Department. 

Patrick Yeung, Economics Department. 

V. Lewis Bassie, Bureau of Econ, & Bus. 
Research Department. 

Robert W. Harbeson, Economics Depart- 
ment. 

To the Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress: 

We the undersigned faculty members of 
the University of Illinois are concerned over 
the reorganization of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as announced in the Department's 
press release of September 29, 1971. It ap- 
pears that two professional economists, Mr. 
Harold Goldstein and Mr. Peter Henle, have 
for political reasons been demoted or dis- 
placed from duties they had been carrying 
out satisfactorily. 

Although new appointments may be based 
on professional competence, as the release 
states, the fact that career civil service ap- 
pointees can lose their posts in this way is 
bound to put pressure on every government 
statistician to avoid the presentation of un- 
pleasant facts that might incur the dis- 
pleasure of their political superiors. 

The release also states that the Bureau's 
statistical procedures and standards will not 
be affected. We take this reassurance at face 
value, but the release says nothing about 
analysis and explanation of the data, and 
interpretations made to the press and the 
public by those who have a special bias may 
be misleading. We therefore feel that of- 
ficial releases accompanying the data should 
be prepared only by responsible technical ex- 
perts. 

We believe that summary reorganizations 
and other actions of this kind tend to under- 
mine the integrity of federal statistics. Trust 
and confidence in data that are essential for 
analysis of the nation’s position have been 
built up over seyeral decades but could be 
dissipated in short order. 

We therefore urge an investigation of the 
changes already made and any others that 
are contemplated. The American public needs 
some assurance of fair play from sources out- 
side the administrative channels themselves. 

SIGNATURES 

Robert W. Herdt, Agricultural Economics 
Department. 

Earl R. Swanson, Agricultural Economics 
Department. 

Wesley D. Seitz, Agricultural Economics De- 
partment. 

Raymond M. Lenthold, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Department. 

Earl D. Kellogg, Agricultural Economics 
Department. 

James W. Gruebele, Agricultural Economics 
Department, 


To the Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress: 


We the undersigned faculty members of 
the University of Illinois are concerned over 
the reorganization of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as announced in the Department's 
press release of September 29, 1971. It ap- 
pears that two professional economists, Mr. 
Harold Goldstein and Mr. Peter Henle, have 
for political reasons been demoted or dis- 
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placed from duties they had been carrying 
out satisfactorily. 

Although new appointments may be based 
on professional competence, as the release 
states, the fact that career civil service ap- 
pointees can lose their posts in this way is 
bound to put pressure on every government 
statistician to avoid the presentation of un- 
pleasant facts that might incur the displeas- 
ure of their political superiors. 

The release also states that the Bureau's 
statistical procedures and standards will not 
be affected. We take this reassurance at face 
value, but the release says nothing about 
analysis and explanation of the data, and 
interpretations made to the press and the 
public by those who have a special bias may 
be misleading. We therefore feel that official 
releases accompanying the data should be 
prepared only by responsible technical ex- 
perts. 

We believe that summary reorganizations 
and other actions of this kind tend to under- 
mine the integrity of federal statistics. 
Trust and confidence in data that are essen- 
tial for analysis of the nation’s position have 
been built up over several decades but could 
be dissipated in short order. 

We therefore urge an investigation of the 
changes already made and any others that 
are contemplated. The American public needs 
some assurance of fair play from sources 
outside the administrative channels them- 
selves. 

SIGNATURES 

Milton Deber, Labor & Indust. Relations 
Department. 

W. H. McPherson, Economics Department. 

Martin Wagner Labor & Indust. Relations 
Department. 

Walter Franke, Labor & Indust. Relations 
Department, 

Paul F. Gerhart, Labor & Indust. Relations 
Department. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HEALTH CARE 
DELIVERY SYSTEM 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, Sen- 
ators who are concerned with finding 
ways to improve our health care delivery 
system may be interested in a recent 
analysis in Group Practice magazine. 
The article, entitled “Areas of Ineffi- 
ciency in Medical Practice,” was written 
by W. Grayburn Davis, M.D., medical 
director of the Denver Clinic, in Denver, 
Colo. 

He outlines the potential, as well as the 
limitations, of group practice in reduc- 
ing inefficiencies. He points out that pre- 
paid group practice is not necessarily 
the best method of delivering medical 
care to all population groups, and that 
fee-for-service practitioners are better 
equipped to deal with certain inefficien- 
cies. He also suggests that a substantial 
portion of medical costs is not control- 
lable by individual physicians, whether 
practicing individually or in groups. He is 
critical of Government regulations, par- 
ticularly with regard to medicare, which 
have contributed to inefficiency and high 
costs. 

I think Dr. Davis’ views are imagina- 
tive, balanced, and particularly valuable, 
because of his extensive experience in 
the actual practice of group practice 
medicine. 

Iask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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AREAS OF INEFFICIENCY IN MEDICAL PRACTICE 
(By W. Grayburn Davis, M.D.) 


A practicing physician steps on some toes 
while evaluating a range of problems univer- 
sal to the delivery of health care. 

Although the very idea of group practice 
tends to reduce the inefficiencies of health 
care delivery, let us admit there is plenty of 
room for improvement. 

I shall not be so parochial as to suggest 
that group practice is a complete answer. We 
in group practice have solved some of the 
problems, perhaps better than the solo prac- 
titioner. On the other hand, the solo man 
may better solve some of the inefficiencies of 
medical practice. 

In general, however, a group practice can 
reduce inefficiencies and improve the delivery 
of health care through these inherent 
strengths: 

Management of cost effectiveness. 

Provision for continuous peer review. 

Promotion of preventive medicine. 

Control of hospital use. 

Reduction of patient cost through good 
central management. 

Before getting into specifics, let me clarify 
& basic point: You cannot significantly 
change physician efficiency by speeding up 
his rate of production. Instead, you increase 
his efficiency by freeing him of nonmedical 
problems so that he has more time to see pa- 
tients. 

SUBJECT TO SOME CONTROL 


Some areas of inefficiency can be influenced 
positively without radically changing the ba- 
sis of health care delivery. 

First in mind would be the increased use 
of medical support personnel—central ap- 
pointment clerks, insurance billing clerks, 
medical records librarians, and physician as- 
sistants—including the surgica’ and ortho- 
pedic assistant and the pediatric practitioner. 
These functions are certainly not unique to 
group practice. But perhaps they are some- 
what more highly developed in groups. 

In addition, an efficient medical records 
system and a single record for each patient 
make consultation available at lower cost 
than if such records are duplicated and scat- 
tered among a number of specialists and in- 
stitutions in the community. 

Another method of reducing inefficiency 
entails peer review. When well controlled, 
this function enhances outpatient diagnosis 
through increased efficiency and reduced 
costs. Parenthetically, the American Asso- 
ciation of Medical Clinics, through its ac- 
creditation program, is using its peer re- 
view mechanism to convince third parties, 
such as the Blues, Medicare, and private 
carriers, to recognize the increased efficiency 
and resultant lower cost of well-controlled 
outpatient diagnostic work. 

This same peer review mechanism in the 
group practice accreditation program has an 
effect on hospital use. Figures from a large 
private hospital in Denver indicate that 
hospital utilization is lower for staff mem- 
bers engaged in group practice than for com- 
parable solo specialists in the same geograph- 
ical area. 

On the other hand, physicians engaged 
daily in fee-for-service or prepayment prac- 
tices agree that these two types of group 
practice cannot be compared on a hospital 
utilization basis because they treat entirely 
different medical populations. 


LITTLE OR NO CONTROL 

Some areas of inefficient medical practice 
are subject to little or no control by the 
practicing physician. 

Quite obvious is labor cost. In Denver, we 
compete for employees with many federal 
agencies—most of them on a five-day week 
with elaborate fringe benefits. Private prac- 
titioners in general lack the means to match 
these. 

Another area over which we have little 
control is the mountain of paperwork. In- 
surance claims for patient medical services 
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must be moved regularly by practicing physi- 
cians. Throughout the years, the burden of 
handling the growing number of claim forms 
has fallen on the physician or his staff and 
the cost of this service is refiected in higher 
medical fees. 

In my opinion this cost is the responsibil- 
ity of the insurance carrier. At least, the 
carrier should help the physician lower his 
cost. 

A new system in Colorado involves a num- 
ber of clinics who rely on a sophisticated 
medical computer service to provide the 
patient with a computerized bill listing in- 
dividual services, relative value codes, ICDA 
diagnosis, diagnostic code and fee. This hard 
copy bill provides all the information any 
carrier needs to reimburse the patient. 

This system works successfully with Medi- 
care and most private insurance carriers. But 
our own Blue Shield plan in Colorado so far 
has been unable to adjust its claim system 
to pass the savings to all member-physicians 
and subscribers. By the way, private capi- 
tal entirely financed development of this 
program, 

GOVERNMENT INSENSITIVITY 


One major area of inefficiency over which 
the physician has little or no control is the 
growing volume of federal regulations. This 
shows up in many variations. But the com- 
mon thread is the regulation dictated largely 
by authorities who know little about the 
daily practice of medicine or who little ap- 
preciate the effect the regulation may haye 
on patients. 

For example, recent regulations published 
in the Federal Register indicate the intention 
of the Social Security Administration to 
provide Part A Medicare reimbursement for 
outpatient diagnostic procedures when per- 
formed in a hospital outpatient department. 
This, in effect, shoves the practice of medi- 
cine under the hospital roof. It is a threat 
to all group practice, but particularly the 
prepayment groups—and these folks are the 
darlings of HEW. 

Another example of unfortunate federal 
regulation involves the payment of reason- 
able and customary fees by Medicare carriers 
under Part B reimbursement. Although the 
Medicare carrier raises the cost of medical 
care through required increased paperwork 
and through the handling of claims on an 
individual basis, the Medicare carrier at the 
same time arbitrarily pays less than 100 per- 
cent of what it established as a reasonable 
and customary fee. Experience indicates that 
this altered fee then becomes a new and 
phony standard for a given physician, cre- 
ating a growing deficit position which can 
only be made up from non-Medicare patients 
if the practice is to remain solvent. 

Still another area of inefficiency might 
be labeled “oppressive regulations from the 
Food and Drug Administration.” The FDA 
has set back the practice of medicine in this 
country via its regulations associated with 
the Kefauver-Harris amendments. Physicians 
find themselves capriciously interrupted by 
the FDA after investing considerable sums in 
time, equipment and material. FDA policy, 
which translates into “today you can, to- 
morrow you cannot,” can only be expensive 
and frustrating. 

Finally, government policy toward health 
care in general is far from logical. HEW in- 
duces the public to seek comprehensive care 
by group practice, favoring prepaid in hos- 
pital plans. At the same time, HEW spawns 
regulations destructive to group practices 
and to prepayment groups in particular. 

This is in the face of general agreement 
among group practices that prepayment of 
health care delivery is not necessarily the 
best for all population groups. It would make 
sense for some of the HEW grants, which 
study various aspects of group practice, to be 
awarded to practicing groups or to their rep- 
resentatives, rather than almost entirely to 
university community health planning, de- 
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partments, sociologists, economists and the 
like. 
SOME IDEAS 


Lest I leave you with the idea that I am 
hypercritical and, at the same time, non- 
constructive, a few suggestions follow. 

Group practice conceived, tested and pro- 
duced the working model of multiphasic 
health screening. With the help of consumer 
groups and available capital, private medical 
foundations or clinic groups could make such 
services available to many people in rural 
and inner city areas who are deprived of ade- 
quate health care—all at reduced cost. 

This is a difficult situation because pri- 
vate physicians, whether group or solo, can- 
not realistically provide physical relief for 
their brother physicians in rural or inner 
city areas. They can provide a type of backup, 
however. 

For example, the Denver Clinic, in coopera- 
tion with St. Joseph Hospital, is developing 
a straight-line relationship among four rural 
communities, the Denver Clinic and the hos- 
pital. The rural physician becomes a member 
of the hospital staff, permitted to admit pa- 
tients directly to the hospital on the clinic 
service. This means the patient has only 
one record—free from duplicate tests and 
charges from three different examinations 
when one is adequate. The hospital and Den- 
ver Clinic also consult administratively and 
medically with the rural community in 
strengthening this relationship. 

Another positive approach to reducing in- 
efficiencies of health care delivery suggests 
increased use of social service where some- 
one other than a physician is equally effec- 
tive. The Denver Clinic has had a social sery- 
ice department for more than two years, pro- 
viding ancillary medical services without ex- 
hausting the valuable time of physicians. 

One fire-breathing dragon which directly 
affects the efficiency of medical practice is the 
malpractice suit and insurance rates. For 
those who can get insurance, rate increases 
of more than 100 percent in a single year 
causes the efficiency and cost effectiveness of 
any practice to suffer. A continuing threat 
from the opportunistic patient or attorney 
induces many physicians to engage in exces- 
sive procedures as an attempt to head off that 
dark day in court. Hope for legal reform is 
not promising since our legislatures are heav- 
ily populated by attorneys. But some effort to 
reduce exhorbitant premiums is underway 
from the insurance industry itself, in coop- 
eration with the medical profession. 


ONE BASIC SOLUTION 


One final area of inefficiency, about which 
something is being done but subject to con- 
siderably more effort, involves the education 
of medical students and house officers. A 
proper approach might be the single, most 
significant activity possible, to ameliorate 
inefficiencies and high costs! 

It is my judgment that medical students 
are almost totally oriented toward caring for 
patients lying in a bed. They don’t know how 
to approach, much less handle, patients, who 
are walking about and who may not be en- 
tirely certain that they are ill. 

If the Federal Government is seriously in- 
terested in developing more physicians for 
private and group practices, it should recog- 
nize a golden opportunity to support pro- 
grams for inducing group practices or even 
solo physicians to provide preceptorship 
training in private practice settings. In this 
way, medical students and house officers 
might discover what the practice of medicine 
is truly about. 

Many group practices with associated edu- 
cation foundations are both qualified and 
eager to provide such experiences if some 
funds are made available. Large amounts of 
private capital already finance such pro- 
grams at certain large clinics, but this is a 
drop in the bucket compared with what the 
government can and should be doing. 
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CONCLUSION 


Every thriving group practice represents 
a successful effort in identifying and dealing 
with many of the inefficiencies in the deliv- 
ery system in its own Trusteeship for Health. 
Thus each is unique to the patient popula- 
tion it serves. Each can testify to the real 
needs in its own trusteeship and the real 
obstacles to its growth and economic sur- 
vival, Is there anyone in the government with 
the willingness to listen, or the ability to 
comprehend? 


ACTIVITIES OF INTERNATIONAL 
OIL COMPANIES 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, on 
October 4, Mr. A. H. Massad addressed 
the New Mexico Oil and Gas Association 
in Santa Fe, N. Mex. In his remarks Mr. 
Massad, who is the executive vice presi- 
dent of the International Division of the 
Mobil Oil Corp., gave a lucid description 
of our national needs for oil presently 
and in the future. He also describes the 
difficulties and complexities involved in 
guaranteeing that those needs will be 
met. He includes a description of the 
technological advances and international 
arrangements necessary to the achieve- 
ment of that goal. 

It is my thought that this description 
of the activities of international oil cor- 
porations might be of interest to Sen- 
ators. I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Massad’s comments be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A LOOE aT INTERNATIONAL OIL 
(By A. H. Massad) 

When Pete called to see if I could be here 
with you today, it was difficult to under- 
stand why I had been so honored. I now 
find my arrival in New Mexico comes half- 
way between the Ruidoso Downs horse race 
and the celebration of the 50th anniversary 
of the discovery of oil in New Mexico. So I 
guess they asked me out to fill in the slump 
period. 

Seriously, I can quickly think of many good 
reasons why I'm pleased to be here. Let me 
mention a few, 

It’s an honor to speak to the first joint 
meeting of your new organization. Having 
previously worked in one of the original 
groups, I am pleased to see the merger come 
about. I know that for 43 years the New 
Mexico Oil and Gas Association has played 
a strong and effective role in oil affairs. The 
new, combined group promises to do even 
better. 

Second, I'm delighted you chose a Mobil 
man to talk with you—especially when I see 
certain of my competition in the audience. 
Mobil has enjoyed a long and rewarding as- 
sociation with New Mexico. We opened our 
first service station in Tucumcari in 1920 and 
have been marketing here ever since. We 
brought in our first well in the Vacuum field 
northwest of Hobbs in 1929. We presently 
have an interest in some 500,000 acres in this 
beautiful state. 

Third, it’s good to be back in the South- 
west. Much of my life has been spent in 
this part of the world. You might say most 
of what I have learned in the oil business 
I acquired in this neck of the woods. Some 
of my best memories are of the Southwest- 
ern States. And those best memories are a 
part of my association with what I believe 
to be the finest people and industry going 
today—“the Oil Business.” 

Actually, until a year ago, my experience 
was primarily as a domestic of] man. I spent 
some 24 years working on Mobil’s U.S. ex- 
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ploration and producing jobs, mostly in the 
Southwest. But on October 1, 1970, I was 
handed a new job: all of Mobil’s explora- 
tion and producing activities outside the 
United States and Canada. 

It was well known to me the oil busi- 
ness had some tough problems here at home, 
because I had come face to face with them 
over the past years. But after a year’s ex- 
posure to foreign operations, let me tell you 
the oil business overseas is an even bigger 
snake pit. 

However, this past year has been fascinat- 
ing for me, and it’s also been quite a learn- 
ing experience. Today, I would like to share 
with you some of the impressions gained 
in this short period. I promise not to pontif- 
icate on the wide variety of problems fac- 
ing the international oils. But let me give 
you a feeling for my side of the oil busi- 
ness—and it has made a great impact on 
one Southwesterner—namely me. 

Let’s begin by taking a fast tour of cur- 
rent happenings on the world oil scene. 

First: Latin America, where there are sev- 
eral important areas of oil production, 
namely, Colombia, Peru, Ecuador, Brazil, 
But Venezuela continues to be the petroleum 
pacesetter in the lower half of the western 
hemisphere, with production averaging 
more than 3.7-million barrels per day. 

Venezuela posed certain difficulties for 
the international oils. For several years, the 
government has not granted traditional oil 
concessions. Instead, they elected to issue 
“service type” agreements under which the 
company acts as a contractor and crude 
lifter for the government and then shares 
in the production with the government 
itself. 

Prior concessions of the conventional type 
will begin to revert to the Venezuela Gov- 
ernment in 1983, with the future role of pro- 
ducing companies uncertain. For this reason, 
Mobil and others are hopeful service con- 
tracts in Lake Maracaibo may form a new 


pattern for future operations in Venezuela. 


The Caracas Government has taken a 
number of other legislative actions in re- 
cent years. These included substantial in- 
creases in government take, and greater 
government control over production of oil 
and gas. However, government intervention 
is nothing new in Latin America, or else- 
where for that matter. We have lived with 
it for years. We can and will take it in our 
stride as we move into the future. 

Moving to Europe, the bright spot at pres- 
ent is the North Sea. The waters off Norway, 
the United Kingdom, Denmark and The 
Netherlands give the greatest promise. With 
some partners, we were recently awarded an 
exploration and development license in this 
area, where significant finds have been made. 
We are certainly hopeful of big rewards for 
the investment we made. Oil and gas output 
from the North Sea region is expected to 
spurt upward and contribute importantly to 
easing the supply-demand squeeze in West- 
ern Europe. 

But ofl is not easily come by. While the 
political climate surrounding North Sea pro- 
duction is comparatively placid, the geo- 
graphic setting offsets an otherwise tran- 
quil scene. Violent winds, surging seas and 
inclement weather characterize the area. 

Exploration and production in the North 
Sea calls for ingenuity, new technology, and 
plenty of heavy duty equipment, when com- 
pared with the relatively serene waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Western Europe is a prime example of im- 
balance between centers of production and 
consumption. Europe uses some 12-million 
barrels of crude daily but produces only half 
a million. Most of the crude arriving in 
Europe comes from the prolific oil fields of 
the Middle East. As you might expect, the 
Middle East, which yields roughly 15-million 
barrels daily consumes less than one mil- 
lion barrels. 
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North Africa, as well as Equatorial Africa, 
holds great promise as suppliers of crude oil 
to Europe and other markets. 

One of the bright spots is Nigeria. This 
nation has emerged rapidly as a major source 
of crude oll. Production there stood at about 
half a million barrels a day in 1969, doubling 
to slightly over a million barrels a day last 
year. Predictions of two million barrels a day 
output by 1975 are proving conservative. 
These have been recently revised upward to 
three to three and a half million barrels by 
mid-1970's. 

As an example of what's happened in Ni- 
geria, Mobil’s production which started only 
a year and a half ago, now averages 85,000 
barrels a day. This should reach 120,000 bar- 
rels a day when two new fields come on pro- 
duction in the next few months. 

But Nigeria is not without its political 
thorns for foreign oil producers. Following 
the examples set by other major producing 
nations, Nigeria has now established a state 
oil company to participate fully in all as- 
pects of the business, from exploration to 
marketing. 

For its part, Libya presents a different set 
of problems to the foreign producer. This 
nation has been engaged in a production con- 
trol program for the past year. This, coupled 
with increased government take, makes op- 
erations there very difficult indeed. 

Libya's stance on production cutbacks re- 
cently was driven home dramatically to Mo- 
bil. Our Libyan affiliate made a discovery this 
summer which produced about 6,000 barrels 
a day. The government ordered the well shut 
in and refused to grant an allowable. After 
considerable “tooing and froing”’ we were 
permitted to go on stream at a rate of 2,000 
barrels a day. The imposition of special 
“rules,” such as this one, clearly can ham- 
per the industry from meeting the growing 
demand for oil. 

Among the producing countries in Africa, 
however, Algeria stands out as the prime 
example of what a government can do when 
it mixes politics with oil. 

Algeria, situated close to the vast European 
market, produces a high quality crude oil, 
and has estimated reserves of about 10 bil- 
lion barrels. It also has vast natural gas re- 
sources which have barely been tapped. 

Production in Algeria was increasing stead- 
ily until the time of the most recent Arab- 
Israeli conflict. At that time the Algerian 
Government embarked on a politically in- 
spired course of nationalization. This in- 
volved French, British, American and other 
foreign oil companies. While the situation 
in Algeria is still confused, production in 
that country has declined and exploration 
practically come to a standstill. The outlook 
for the future is cloudy indeed. 

Moving Eastward, we find the world’s rich- 
est of] area—the fabulous Middle East. It 
has been said with respect to some parts of 
the Middle East—oil fields there are meas- 
ured not in miles but in degrees of latitude! 
Others see the Middle East as an inexhaust- 
ible supply from an unlimited source. 

The Middle East holds 58 percent of the 
entire world’s proved reserves. Mobil is a 
partner in the major enterprises in the area, 
such as Aramco and the Iranian Consortium. 
These countries are still looking for new ex- 
ploration plays. We were recently granted 
offshore Iran acreage, for example. 

After all is said and done, the Middle East 
will continue for the foreseeable future to be 
the heart and the arena of the international 
oil business. It will also be the focus of our 
most difficult problems with governments, as 
I will point out later. 

On around the globe, we come to the Far 
East. 

Here we find another example of the dis- 
proportion between supply sources and mar- 
kets. On the one hand, there is Japan, which 
consumes more than 4-million barrels daily 
but produces virtually none. To the south of 
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Japan lies Indonesia, one of the world’s old- 
est oil-producing areas. International oil 
companies of every nationality have moved 
into this area in the last two years. 

In Indonesia, the focus in recent years has 
been moving offshore. Mobil has acreage both 
on and offshore. Also, earlier this year, we 
were granted the first west-coast offshore 
agreement by the Malaysian Government. 
Seismic studies are scheduled to begin there 
shortly. This Malaysian acreage, incidentally 
adjoins our tract off the Indonesian island 
of Sumatra. 

This quick review of the world oil scene 
may make you ask: Why then does Mobil, 
and the other international ofl companies, 
persist in searching out new oll in the four 
corners of the earth? The answer is simple: 
The industry must find and develop these 
new reserves to feed the world’s insatiable 
appetite for oil. 

Demand for energy—in all forms—has far 
exceeded the predictions made in the sixties. 
And oil has assumed a much stronger role 
in the energy picture than anyone ever 
expected. 

Free World demand in 1970 rose 9 percent 
over 1969. This may not seem like much, un- 
til you think about the volumes of oi] in- 
volved. It comes out to an increase of nearly 
3.5 million barrels a day. We now estimate 
Free World demand will rise to 50 million 
barrels daily in 1980, an average annual in- 
crease of 7.5 percent. This means finding two 
more “Venezuelas” every year. 

In the United States and Canada, oil de- 
mand is reaching 16.7 million barrels a day 
for 1971. By 1980, this should hit 23 million 
barrels daily, an average annual increase of 
3.5 percent. 

Projected a bit further, we believe over the 
next three decades, the United States alone 
will require more than twice the oil and 
natural gas consumed during the entire 112 
years since the birth of the oil industry in 
1859. 

From where are these tremendous amounts 
of oil and gas to come? Definitely, a large part 
of it must come from domestic sources, In 
some ways, our country has been lucky in- 
deed to be relatively self-sufficient in the raw 
materials it needs for energy. Last year, for 
example, U.S. crude demand was 14.4 million 
barrels daily, of which we produced 11.3 mil- 
lion barrels right here at home. But in the 
next decade this level of self-sufficiency is 
going to be harder and harder to maintain. 

This was borne out by a recent study pub- 
lished by the National Petroleum Council, an 
industry advisory board reporting to the 
Secretary of the Interior. The report con- 
cluded by indicating a continuation of pres- 
ent U.S. Government policies will lead to 
significantly increased U.S. dependence on 
foreign energy resources, mostly in the form 
of oil from eastern hemisphere countries. 

Clearly this is reason enough for Mobil and 
other international of] companies to seek new 
sources of supply overseas. Other alternatives 
are not viable at this time. We must meet 
the challenge to find the huge volumes of oil 
required during the 1970’s and beyond, not 
Just for our own country but the rest of the 
Free World as well. 

I submit the international oil business is 
uniquely equipped to do this job—despite 
the many problems involved. For one thing, 
such tremendous demand growth calls for 
equally large economies of scale. The private 
international oil company has been, and still 
is, the most effective mechanism ever devel- 
oped for finding, producing, moving, refin- 
ing, and marketing large quantities of crude 
oll and petroleum products. 

No country in the world, and the United 
States is no exception, produces exactly the 
right amount or the right types of crude to 
meet all its own domestic requirements. Only 
large, efficient, international oif companies 
can “balance the barrel,” matching various 
crude sources with the differing demand pat- 
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terns of the countries where oil is refined 
and products sold. 

Also, every oil company must make a heavy 
and continuing investment in technology and 
research in order to develop new products, 
new processes, and new ways to increase its 
efficiency. 

Technological knowhow will be a crucial 
factor in the years ahead as oil becomes 
harder to find and develop. We will need every 
bit of this technical expertise, not only to 
penetrate new areas hostile to man, but in 
geological and geophysical exploration as 
well. I'm thinking about places such as the 
Arctic zones of Alaska and Canada, offshore 
Brazil, and the Caribbean, the North Sea 
Basin, the desert areas of North Africa, the 
tropical waters of Equatorial Africa, the seas 
surrounding South-East Asia, Australia and 
New Zealand. These are tough areas, de- 
manding a high degree of innovation and 
new technology. 

The job we face is not an easy one, but it 
can be handled. We know how to balance the 
barrel. We can develop the necessary tech- 
nology. We can continue to provide econo- 
mies of scale. 

The real problem in years ahead lies in the 
relationships maintained with governments 
of the countries in which we operate. This is 
just as true in the United States as it is over- 
seas. Each of you in this audience is highly 
aware of the environmental problems we have 
at home. For example, the delay in the Alaska 
pipeline; the controversy over natural gas 
prices; the curtailment of offshore drilling; 
and many others. I would like to believe 
these problems will be settled with some 
common sense on both sides—but I'm begin- 
ning to wonder. 

In the international arena, there were long, 
hard negotiations in early 1971 between the 
industry and the oil-producing countries. 
These negotiations, mainly with member gov- 
ernments of OPEC—The Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries—were just 
about at the time of Governor King’s in- 
auguration. I want to assure the good Gov- 
ernor—the international companies played 
no part in creating the fuel shortage that 
kept you from taking up residence in the 
executive mansion here in Santa Fe! 

We had enough troubles of our own! What 
came out of the OPEC settlement were firm 
agreements on tax rates and on posted prices, 
which are the basis for taxes and royalties 
Paid to local governments. The industry also 
obtained assurances of stability for the five- 
year period covered by the agreements, 

As a result of the OPEC settlement, the day 
has now passed when we can speak of 
“cheap” foreign oil. Crude oil everywhere has 
become much more expensive in recent 
months, largely for political reasons. And the 
cost of oil will rise still further during the 
five-year life of the agreements. 

In 1975, the average posted price of oil in 
OPEC countries will be more than a dollar a 
barrel higher than in mid-1970. Taking into 
account royalties and the net tax rate of 55% 
in most oil-producing countries, revenues to 
those governments will approximate $1.50 a 
barrel, 

Okay. Where do we go from here? It’s diffi- 
cult to predict future relationships with the 
producing countries. Clearly, an era is over 
as far as traditional relationships go. Hope- 
fully, we gained stability for five years at 
least. I truly believe the governments of the 
countries involved wish to honor the agree- 
ments they signed. To breach them would 
invite a substantial loss of confidence by the 
rest of the world. 

But who can predict with any accuracy in 
the world in which we live today! 

Our latest problem concerns recent de- 
mands by the OPEC countries for what they 
call “participation” in existing oil conces- 
sions. It could better be called partial na- 
tionalization or a stake in the equity of our 
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producing operations. Clearly, OPEC's latest 
demand appears to be firmly in the direction 
of state ownership and control of the con- 
cessions held by the international oil com- 
panies. And I once thought there was noth- 
ing more troublesome than state and federal 
controls right here in New Mezico! 

It is too early to speculate on the outcome 
of the “participation” problem. But obvi- 
ously this is a demand quite different in 
principle from the claim for higher royalties 
or taxes. It is a demand for a change in the 
basic relationships between governments and 
companies as written into existing agree- 
ments, including the ones we signed just a 
few months ago. 

Still, I am optimistic even this problem 
can be resolved satisfactorily and the inter- 
national oil companies will continue to play 
a vital and important role in the years ahead. 

There is at present no viable alternative to 
the functions performed by part of the in- 
dustry. With sources of crude oil on every 
continent, huge tanker fleets, modern re- 
fineries and distribution facilities in nations 
around the world, the international com- 
panies alone have the resources, skill and 
flexibility needed to insure an adequate sup- 
ply of energy in the decades ahead. Their 
continued existence is in the best interests 
of all concerned, especially that of the United 
States of America. 


GENOCIDE: INTENT TO DESTROY 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, geno- 
cide is an action or group of actions taken 
against a racial, ethnic, or religious group 
with the express intent of destroying 
that group. The intent to destroy is very 
important here. Too often the opponents 
of the Genocide Convention over look 
this fact. It is argued that any action 
taken which is detrimental to the welfare 
of a minority group is to be considered 
genocide. This is not so. If the intent to 
destroy the entire group is not present, 
then the actions are not genocide. 

Article II of the Convention has enum- 
erated five actions which are to be con- 
sidered genocidal. In defining these ac- 
tions, the framers of the Convention 
made it clear that they were not genocide 
if done as ends in themselves. Rather, to 
be genocide, they had to be done with 
the intent to destroy the entire group. 

Mr. President, how long must the 
American people wait? Surely 22 years is 
long enough. The time for action has 
come. The Senate should ratify the Gen- 
ocide Convention without delay. 


CONSUMER SPENDING—KEY TO 
ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, recently I 
stated my belief that consumer spending 
is the real key to a broad-based economic 
recovery. National programs which ig- 
nore the importance of increased con- 
sumer purchasing power and confidence 
will continue to fall short of expecta- 
tions. 

We are now less than 2 weeks from 
the beginning of the second phase of the 
President's economic stabilization pro- 
gram. Conflicting statements by orga- 
nized labor and administration leaders 
as to the actual workings of the phase II 
machinery have left just about everyone 
uncertain as to the economic future. This 
absence of a clearly stated national 
policy on wage and price increases has 
made consumer and business planning 
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almost impossible. The resulting uncer- 
tainty can only serve to damage national 
hopes for a speedy economic recovery. 

In a penetrating analysis published in 
the Washington Post, October 31, 1971, 
Hobart Rowan, assistant managing edi- 
tor and economic columnist, called at- 
tention to the economic impact of con- 
sumer uncertainty with regard to phase 
II. He stresses that the failure of con- 
sumer spending to expand since the 
freeze betrays a real lack of confidence 
in the future effectiveness of the con- 
trols system. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Rowan’s article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
BUSINESS, CONSUMERS EDGY ABOUT IMPACT 

OF PHASE II 


Spokesmen for the Nixon administration 
are trying to suggest that the recent bear 
market in Wall Street can all be attributed 
to “uncertainty” over the Phase II controls 
operation; that once the new rules are pub- 
lished and understood, the stock market— 
and the economy—will resume an upward 
march. 

But this is not the whole story. There is, 
indeed, uncertainty over the nature and the 
functioning of the wage-price controls sys- 
tem, involving a Pay Board and a Price Com- 
mission. There is even a chance that in mid- 
November, the AFL-CIO will walk off the Pay 
Board if the board fails to approve substan- 
tial wage increases in 1971 and 1972 provided 
in existing contracts. 

And that’s just the domestic side of the 
New Economic Policy announced on Aug. 15. 
Throughout the free world, there is great 
concern that Mr. Nixon has touched off a pro- 
tectionist tide that may envelop everybody 
in a recession. 

But with or without the New Economic 
Policy, there is growing concern among busi- 
ness and academic economists that underly- 
ing trends here show weakness. 

I think there is little mystery about the 
Situation: the administration, at every op- 
portunity, stresses that no big bureaucracy is 
needed to police price increases, because 
there is now no excess demand in the econ- 
omy, hence no threat of a black market, 
as in World War II or Korea. 

Hence, they say, if care is taken not to 
push monetary and fiscal policy too far, the 
risk of excessive purchasing power can be 
averted. 

But that’s a declaration that the economy 
will be kept under wraps, below capacity, 
with excessive unemployment. It contradicts 
the whole rationale for an “incomes policy,” 
which was belatedly adopted to allow for 
the stimulus necessary to get back toward 
full employment. 

On “Meet the Press” two weeks ago, Wal- 
ter W. Heller, who has a knack for putting 
things succinctly, observed that the Presi- 
dent “sounds as though Phase II is designed 
to make the world safe for profits, rather than 
for jobs, and I think there has been an im- 
balance there... The rhetoric has been 
going the wrong way, and I have found too 
little attention to that four-letter word, 
‘jobs.’ ” 

Former Economic Council Chairman Arthur 
M. Okun told the National Economists Club 
the other day that even assuming that the 
President is successful in his attempt to 
cut the level of inflation in half, the un- 
employment rate will range well over 5 
percent in 1972, with Gross National Product 
running $50 billion below capacity, 

Now, officially, this is not the way the ad- 
ministration sees the picture. The President, 
in his address of Oct. 8 announcing the Pay 
Board and the Price Commission, said: 
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“Let us look into the future. 

“I have said that 1972 will be a very good 
year for the American economy. Let me 
broaden that estimate tonight. 

“The coming year can be more than a very 
good year for the American economy, it can 
be a great year for America and the world. 

“It can be a year, for the first time in 15 
years, in which we can achieve our goal of 
prosperity in a time of peace.” 

There should be evidence, fairly soon, 
whether the President has called the turn, 
or whether Okun is right in saying that the 
nation is “two years away” from prosperity. 

By the 4th quarter of the year, if con- 
sumers haven't shaken their doldrums, there 
is. little change that the current “consensus” 
forecast among economists for a 9 per cent 
GNP gain to about $1,150 billion can be 
achieyed. And there would be zero chance 
for Mr. Nixon’s “great” year, meaning un- 
employment moving down toward 4 per cent. 

The nation has an enormous stake in the 
psychological attitudes of business, labor, 
and the consumer toward the prospect of 
controlling inflation. 

In recent years, the consumer has demon- 
strated that his reaction to inflation prices 
is to quit spending—where he can—and to 
save more. The pocketbook doesn't get un- 
buttoned until there is some assurance of 
stability. 

Thus, the failure of consumer spending 
to expand since the freeze betrays a real 
lack of confidence in the future effectiveness 
of the controls system. 

People seem skeptical of the Price Com- 
mission's ability to control prices with only 
a Mmited number of agents. Checks in retail 
stores by The Washington Post and New York 
Times show widespread violations during 
the freeze, with mere wristslapping efforts 
at compliance. 

Labor, meanwhile, seems destined to “get 
theirs,” almost certainly through the valida- 
tion of existing contracts. 

Herbert Stein, Presidential economist and 
one of the chief designers of the Phase II 
Operation, said last week that the govern- 
ment, labor and business would have to 
evolve s satisfactory relationship because “no 
one (group) can be in a position of being 
responsible for tearing it (the system) 
down.” 

That's certainly logical. But whether logic 
will prevail remains to be seen. There ts a 
danger that Mr. Nixon's Phase II will fall 
apart, and as Heller said, in that case the 
President will have to set up a government 
wage-price board to concentrate on what 
Okun calls the “whales” in the economy, or 
slap direct controls on everybody. 

It would be much better if Phase II is 
moved smartly into place witl a decent wage 
yardstick—5 to 6 percent, if the Price Com- 
mission holds a tough line on prices, with 
adequate enforcement personnel; and if Con- 
gress speeds up and improves the expan- 
sionary elements in the tax program. 

As Heller suggested, everyone—and that 
includes George Meany—ought to re-focus 
attention on that four-letter word: JOBS. 


SCIENCE, RESEARCH, AND OUR 
HERITAGE OF PROGRESS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, wheth- 
er characterized by ourselves or viewed 
by others, a traditional aspect of our 
national image is derived from a belief 
that progressive enterprise will lead to a 
benevolent future. This country evolved 
with an implicit faith in man’s ability 
to secure from science a seemingly 
boundless variety of rewards which con- 
tribute to his comfort, defense, and well- 
being. No people in history have inbred 
the maxims of progress to a greater de- 
gree; indeed we rate other societies ac- 
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cording to the extent of their enterprise, 
productivity, and innovative talent. From 
Plymouth Rock to Tranquillity Base the 
American adventure has been an invest- 
ment in tomorrow, and the benefits which 
we have drawn from this investment pro- 
duce the strongest testimony in its be- 
half. Where science has nurtured in- 
dustry, society has flourished; where sci- 
ence has impeded, society has grown 
stifled and stagnate. 

These thoughts should come as no sur- 
prise to the vast number of researchers 
and scientific technicians whose profes- 
sional lives have been devoted to the 
cause of advancing their individual disci- 
plines. Yet today it is surprising to note 
the weakening of those attitudes which 
brought America its technological pre- 
eminence by what I consider to be a 
dangerous phenomenon of disregard. 
While the vexing facts of our environ- 
ment remain unchallenged for no other 
reason than a lack of inspired direction, 
then we can offer little applause to our 
leadership. 


THE R, & D. PROFESSIONAL IN 1971 


No level of unemployment is accept- 
able; however, the Nation is now con- 
fronted with the highest rate of unem- 
ployed R. & D. professionals in its history. 
Scientists with advanced degrees and 
years of experience find themselves 
standing in unemployment lines or seek- 
ing jobs in unrelated fields. Sadder per- 
haps is the prospect facing receat grad- 
uates searching for a position within 
their scientific discipline; after prepar- 
ing for a place on the frontier of Ameri- 
can progress these individuals find that 
the frontier in 1971 has over it a pall of 
confusion and disappointment. 

When one considers the open-ended 
nature of general research programs it 
should be expected that an ever increas- 
ing demand for scientists would be a nat- 
ural occurrence. However, a reverse trend 
is being realized: although large num- 
bers of worthwhile programs in both ci- 
vilian and defense research areas are 
waiting active support, we find that this 
support is withheld and often withdrawn 
from programs already initiated. 

To what can we attribute such a di- 
lemma? I believe there are several domi- 
nant considerations. First, a recent myth 
has developed which holds that a fully 
expanding economy must, of course, pro- 
duce an intolerable level of inflation. In 
this regard a school of economic think- 
ing has evolved around the notion that 
a means of preventing this inflation oc- 
curs when one “cools” or takes the 
“steam” off the entire economy. In car- 
rying out this theory a national policy 
has developed which maintains reduced 
levels of project growth at a number of 
critical research facilities. The fallacy 
of this thinking has been exemplified by 
the fact that, although a vast number of 
projects have been terminated with a 
resulting high level of unemployment, a 
strong tendency toward inflation still 
remains. In a sense this approach to 
fiscal management seeks to cure the ill 
by killing the patient. 

Now, I am not suggesting that reck- 
less expenditures be made where techni- 
cal efficacy and impact have been ig- 
nored. Quite the contrary, my intentions 
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have never been to support programs 
which are shown to be of questionable 
technical value. However, I believe there 
are well-advised occasions for Govern- 
ment support and coordination within 
the scientific community. 

CURRENT ATTITUDES IN DEFENSE RESEARCH 


A second consideration regarding the 
dilemma of the R. & D. professional in 
1971 involves the immense impact which 
the Department of Defense has in this 
community. The value of research in 
pursuit of defense goals has become an 
axiom of our age—at least in defense 
management rhetoric. However, the 
story of some current weapons systems 
buys reveals that this recognition is 
often downgraded by the pressures for 
production. Too often we have witnessed 
& rush to the “next generation” weapons 
system whose specifications are pro- 
jected from a postulated threat estimate 
which may largely disregard current 
technological capability. When the time 
comes to turn concepts into functioning 
weapons it is found that the original 
specifications were not compatible with 
the state of the art in basic structures 
and components—often because of a lag 
in research. Subsequently an effort is 
made by the weapons development man- 
agers to reduce the specifications in or- 
der to meet the criteria of existing tech- 
nology. 

The net result shows a cost overrun 
for a weapons system which often does 
not function up to the specifications 
which were originally outlined and for 
which appropriations were originally 
justified. This phenomenon has a very 
profound effect in legislative attitude to- 
ward such weapons systems as the TFX, 
the F-111, the C-5A, the MBT-70, main 
battle tank, the Cheyenne helicopter, 
the B-1, and the F-14. 

To compound this dilemma, when the 
services compensate for these overruns 
or the cutbacks in funding which often 
accompany the controversy of an over- 
run, they tend to do so in an across-the- 
board manner, with adjustments in fund- 
ing carried out proportionately against 
both the research and production phases 
of a particular command responsibility. 
While producing a temporary fiscal ad- 
vantage, this budget approach ultimately 
leads to the sort of reduced technology 
base which once again makes subsequent 
program development all the more ex- 
pensive in both time and money. There 
are indications that a recognition of this 
error prompted our weapons systems 
planners to increase the R. & D. budget 
for fiscal year 1972 by as much as 12 per- 
cent, while the overall defense budget re- 
quest will represent increases of only 2 
percent. I personally believe this is a step 
in the right direction, and will provide 
support to see that it is carried out. 

The predominate effect which defense 
research has on the larger scientific 
community, and the reciprocal value 
which these areas offer each other is 
again axiomatic, but again perhaps rhet- 
oric has overtaken reality in this regard. 
Interservice rivalry, “empire building,” 
and the unnecessary use of security 
classifications as a bureaucratic tool 
cause a considerable reduction in the net 
value to the public of that research 
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which the public has funded. At the same 
time the lack of communication and co- 
hesive management of research data 
from private sectors only serves to com- 
pound the redundancy and waste. These 
various arenas of technical interest must 
be wrought into as singular a vehicle as 
their divergent natures will allow. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

In line with my recommendations call- 
ing for a cabinet level office for the man- 
agement of scientific research there are 
several suggestions which I believe would 
assist this community of interests: 

The gaps which occur due to program 
fluctuations must be supplanted by prop- 
er phasing of projects where sufficient 
time is given the research community to 
aliow for the most efficient allocation of 
teachnical resources—elimination of 
crash programs. 

We in the legislative branch must de- 
termine that our appropriations foster a 
sound and steady growth in those re- 
search areas to which we provide sup- 
port. 

Defense planners must realize that 
they are continually risking the wrath 
of those who administer the public 
moneys when they permit production of 
inadequately researched weapons sys- 
tems. At the same time, compensating 
for weapons overruns or budget reduc- 
tions by cutting back on R. & D. can only 
lead to a subsequent fiasco in the weap- 
ons development cycle. This must be 
avoided. 

Greater effort must be made to develop 
effective means of sharing and coordi- 
nating all research whether performed by 
the Government, private enterprise, or 
in the academic world. 


Greater recognition must be given the 
benefits which the Nation derives from 
the research which it funds. Progress re- 
ports on the products, byproducts, and 
fundamental breakthroughs should be 
made a matter of national pride. 


Finally, I believe that we in New 
Mexico must maintain a clear cogni- 
zance of the role which we have tradi- 
tionally played in spearheading so many 
of the projects now synonomous with 
the nuclear age. Nothing has been given 
to us that we have not earned through 
immense diligence and unfailing respon- 
sibility. Nor will the future offer scientif- 
ic dividends where the necessary tech- 
nological investment has been declined. 
I believe that as a community we under- 
stand our responsibilities and that we 
stand together in support of our mutual 
goals for New Mexico’s and the Nation’s 
research capability. 


ALASKA NATIVE CLAIMS SETTLE- 
MENT ACT OF 1971 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHILES). Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now proceed to the considera- 
tion of S. 35, which the clerk will state 
by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 35) to provide for the settlement 
of certain land claims of Alaska Natives, 
and for other purposes, 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
is under control. Who yields time? 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 30 seconds to the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
Stevens), from time on the bill. 
PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the privilege of 
the floor be permitted to staff members 
who have worked on the pending bill dur- 
ings its consideration in the Senate. 

They are: William J. Van Ness, Jr., 
Charles F. Cook, Jr., Joseph M, Roth- 
stein, Douglas Jones, John W. Katz, and 
Max Gruenberg. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

QUORUM CALL 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time not be charged against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of S. 35, the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act of 1971, is to provide for 
a just and final legislative settlement of 
the longstanding claims of the Alaska 
Native people to the lands which now 
comprise the State of Alaska. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
is very long and very complex. This meas- 
ure is the product of 4 years of hearings 
and countless executive sessions which 
were dedicated to the preparation and 
drafting of a settlement package which 
provides legal justice to all of the parties 
involved—the Native people, the State 
of Alaska, the Federal Government—and 
opens the door of oppcertunity to the 
Native people of Alaska. 

S. 35, as ordered reported by the com- 
mittee with an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, is based upon the lan- 
guage of S. 1830 as passed by the Sen- 
ate in the 91st Congress. The major 
changes adopted by the committee this 
year would: 

First, provide for the establishment of 
regional corporations; 

Second, insure that villages locate on 
lands tentatively approved for transfer 
to State of Alaska receive title to those 
lands; 

Third, give the Native people the option 
of choosing one of two land-grant pro- 
posals; 

Fourth, increase the amount of land 
to be granted to 40 million acres under 
one option, and 30 million acres, plus 20 
million acres of permit lands under the 
second option; 

Fifth, give the Native people in Alaska 
now living on reservations the choice of 
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acquiring title to their reservation lands; 

Sixth, establish a joint Federal-State 
Land Use Planning Commission; 

Seventh, create a North Slope Corri- 
dor to be reserved under Federal juris- 
diction and to be managed for recreation 
and transportation purposes; and 

Eighth, reserve and classify public 
land areas of potential national signifi- 
cance and require the Secretary of In- 
terior to make recommendations to the 
Congress with respect to the suitability 
of these areas for additions to thé na- 
tional park and wildlife refuge systems. 

There have, in addition, been a great 
many changes made in the bill to deal 
with specific problems or potential in- 
equities which were brought to the com- 
mittee’s attention during the hearings 
on this measure in the current Congress. 

The bill, as amended by the commit- 
tee and as ordered reported to the Sen- 
ate, represents a fair and a just settle- 
ment. It accommodates the major in- 
terests and objectives of the Native peo- 
ple, the State of Alaska, the Federal 
Government, and the general public in 
a manner that is reasonable, 

Mr President, I want to commend the 
members of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee for the time, the effort 
and the care they have devoted both in 
this and in the 91st Congress in develop- 
ing this bill. I also want to note that this 
bill represents a compromise in many re- 
spects: a compromise among the inter- 
ests and the desires of many of the par- 
ties involved and also a compromise 
among the views of many of the mem- 
bers of the committee. The bill recom- 
mended by the committee reflects a will- 
ingness on the part of individual mem- 
bers—after careful study of the issues 
involved—to concur in the clear neces- 
sity for adoption of a settlement pack- 
age while reserving their right to debate 
further, at another time and in connec- 
tion with other legislation, their individ- 
ual views on some of the specific policies 
which are of necessity incorporated in 
this complex omnibus settlement meas- 
ure. 

BACKGROUND 

The legal history of the Alaska Native 
land claims is a one of inaction and post- 
ponement, In part, this history of delay 
results from the absence of treaties be- 
tween Alaska Natives and the Federal 
Government. In larger measure, how- 
ever, the delay has been due to the com- 
plex social, legal, and institutional prob- 
lems which are involved in a settlement 
of this magnitude. 

The essential points in the history are 
as follows: 

First, since the acquisition of Alaska 
from Russia in 1867, the Federal Govern- 
ment has consistently recognized that 
the Alaska Natives should not be dis- 
turbed in the possession of lands actu- 
ally being used by them, and that Con- 
gress has reserved to itself the deter- 
mination of their title. 

Second, the Alaska Native people have 
no clear legal remedy or recourse to 
advance their claims except as is specifi- 
cally provided by Congress. 

Following passage of the Alaska State- 
hood Act, the State of Alaska began to 
select land from the generous 103-mil- 
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lion-acre land grant that had been ac- 
corded by the Congress. These State land 
selections together with private devel- 
opment under the public land laws 
brought increased pressures on the Na- 
tive people. Beginning in 1961, a series 
of Native protests based upon the doc- 
trine of aboriginal rights were filed with 
the Bureau of Land Management pro- 
testing the granting away of lands 
claimed by Native groups to the State 
and to others. In November of 1966 the 
Secretary of the Interior announced that 
no further mineral leases would be is- 
sued or lands granted until the Native 
protests were resolved. By April of 1968, 
296 million acres were subject to Native 
protest. 

Following a period of time during 
which the Department of the Interior 
imposed an administrative land freeze, 
on January 17, 1969, the land freeze was 
formalized with the issuance of Public 
Land Order No. 4582. This order, 
amended and extended to the end of the 
first session of the 92d Congress, with- 
draws all unreserved public lands in 
Alaska until the Native land claims are 
resolved. 

The legal issues involved in the land 
claims controversy are complex. The un- 
resolved status of the claims creates diffi- 
cult problems concerning Native liveli- 
hoods and opportunity, the fiscal and 
economic vitality of the State, and the 
proper conservation and development of 
Alaska’s resources. The urgency and 
complexity of these issues require the 
certainly, the flexibility, and the detail 
of a legislative settlement. 

MAJOR PROVISOS OF S. 35 


A major purpose of the legislative 
settlement proposed by S. 35 is the final 
extinguishment of all Native claims to 
lands in Alaska. As compensation for the 
extinguishment of these claims the bill 
provides for substantial land grants to 
both individuals and to Native village 
corporations, the organization of mod- 
ern and democratic corporate enterprises 
to administer funds granted by the bill, 
a Federal appropriation of $500 million 
to be paid over a 12-year period, a right 
to share in revenues derived from the 
mineral resources of Alaska until $500 
million has been received, and protection 
of subsistence resources used by Native 
people. 

A. PERSONS ELIGIBLE 

Persons eligible for benefits under the 
act are Alaska Indians, Eskimos, and 
Aleuts of one-fourth degree or more blood 
who are citizens of the United States. 
Native people living in urban areas of 
Alaska or living in other States are en- 
titled to benefits under the act and spe- 
cial provisions haye been made in the 
bill for them. 


B. MONETARY COMPENSATION 


First. Appropriated funds. An author- 
ization for $500 million of Federal funds 
to be paid over a 12-year period is pro- 
vided. These funds are paid to the Alaska 
Native Investment and to the Alaska Na- 
tive Services and Development Corpora- 
tions. These corporations receive and 
distribute moneys to the Native people 
in the form of shares of corporate stock, 
dividend payments to individuals and 
cash distributions to regional and vil- 
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lage corporations and the urban and 
national corporations. 

Second. Revenue sharing. In addition 
to the federally appropriated funds, the 
Native people of Alaska are granted the 
right to receive 2 percent of the reve- 
nues derived from the disposition of 
leasable minerals on the public lands in 
Alaska until a total of $500 million has 
been paid. The bulk of these revenues— 
99.5 percent—will come from funds 
which would otherwise go to the State 
of Alaska. 


C. COMPENSATION BY LAND GRANTS 


To maximize the opportunity for the 
Alaska Native people to play a major role 
in shaping the destiny for present and 
future generations, the committee has 
provided a procedure whereby the Native 
people themselves may choose which of 
two optional land-grant proposals they 
wish to apply as a part of the legislative 
settlement process. 

Under the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee, the Alaska Native people make 
this choice in a statewide election to be 
held within 1 year of the date of enact- 
ment of this act. The options are as 
follows: 

OPTION I-40 MILLION-ACRE GRANT OF LANDS 
CONTIGUOUS TO ALASKA NATIVE VILLAGES 


Option I provides for a total land grant 
of 40 million acres of lands, the bulk of 
which would be contiguous to the Native 
villages. The lands granted under option 
I are set out below: 

First. Village lands grants. Villages 
with a population of less than 400 eligible 
Natives will be entitled to select up to 
23,040 acres of land or one full town- 
ship. Villages having a population of 
more than 400 would be entitled to re- 
ceive up to an additional township of 
land for each additional 400 Native resi- 
dents. 

To prevent major changes in man- 
agement, in recognition of the previous 
judgment awarded the Tlingit-Haida 
Indians by the court of claims, and 
primarily in view of the higher value of 
forest lands when compared with most 
other land areas in Alaska, villages lo- 
cated in the Tongass and Chugach Na- 
tional Forests would be entitled to re- 
ceive one township only regardless of 
their eligible Native population. 

Second. Land selection for economic 
potential. The Services Corporation is 
granted the right to select 1 million acres 
of public lands for their timber potential. 
one-half million acres to be used to avoid 
The Services Corporation also may select 
an additional one-half million acres to 
be used to avoid hardship to Native 
groups and individuals and to protect 
areas of unique cultural and historical 
significance. 

Five hundred thousand acres of land 
are granted to the North Slope Native 
Corporation in recognition of the fact 
that on the North Slope larger areas of 
land are needed for subsistence. 

Third. Balance of lands to total 40 
million acres. Following the land grants 
noted above, the Commission determines 
the difference between the lands granted 
and 40 million acres. The balance is then 
selected by the Commission from lands 
withdrawn around the villages and 
awarded to the villages. 
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OPTION II-—20 MILLION-ACRE GRANT OF LANDS 
TO VILLAGES; 10 MILLION ACRES FOR ECO- 
NOMIC POTENTIAL LAND; AND 20 MILLION 
ACRES OF PERMIT LANDS 


Option II provides for a total land 
grant of 20 million acres of lands to the 
villages; 10 million acres to be selected 
from public lands in Alaska for their eco- 
nomic potential as mineral, timber, rec- 
reational and other lands; and 20 mil- 
lion acres of land for use for subsistence 
purposes. 

First. Village land grants. Villages with 
a population of less than 100 eligible 
Natives will be entitled to select 92,160 
acres or four full townships. Villages 
having a population of more than 100 
would be entitled to select up to an addi- 
tional township of land for each addi- 
tional 100 Native residents up to a pop- 
ulation of 600. 

Following the initial village land se- 
lections, the Commission would make 
any necessary adjustments to insure 
that 20 million acres of lands are granted 
to the villages. 

Second. Land selection for economic 
potential. The Services Corp., is granted 
the right to select 10 million acres 
of public lands for their economic 
potential. These lands are divided into 
four categories: Timber, mineral, and 
recreational lands and lands granted to 
avoid hardship or inequity to any Native 
individual or group. Two and one-half 
million acres of land would be granted 
in each category. 

Third. Permit lands. Villages entitled 
to benefits under the bill are entitled 
to receive permits to appropriate shares 
of 20 million acres of lands needed and 
used by the villages for subsistence use 
purposes. 

D. INSTITUTIONS ESTABLISHED 


First. Alaska Native Commission. An 
Alaska Native Commission is established 
to perform a number of quasi-judicial 
functions in the administration and im- 
Sa ea of the provisions of the 

ill. 

The Commission will consist of five 
members, at least two of whom must be 
Alaska Natives. Commission members 
will be appointed by the President, sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation, and will be 
compensated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Second. Alaska Native corporations. 
The bill would establish two statewide 
corporations. The first, the Alaska Native 
Investment Corp., will engage exclusively 
in investments and business for profit 
activities. The second, the Alaska Na- 
tive Services Corp., will perform needed 
social services and distribute funds made 
available under the bill. Eligible Native 
villages are required to estabish nonprofit 
membership corporations under Alaska 
State law to hold title to lands granted 
by the bill and to distribute benefits to 
individuals. An urban corporation and a 
national corporation will be established 
to perform similar functions for Natives 
living in urban areas of Alaska and for 
Natives living outside the State of Alaska. 
Seven regional corporations would also 
be estabished to assist village corpora- 
tions, make investments, and distribute 
funds. 
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E. LAND USE PLANNING 


One of the most important problems 
facing the State of Alaska and the Fed- 
eral Government in connection with the 
settlement of the land claims issue and 
the gradual lifting of the administrative 
and secretarial order “land freeze” is 
the development of rational and coher- 
ent land use planning provisions. These 
provisions must operate to preserve the 
environment and protect the public in- 
terest in the Federal lands in Alaska 
without, at the same time, frustrating 
the reasonable expectations of the Native 
people and the State to exercise, in a 
rational manner, the rights granted to 
them by this act and by the Alaska State- 
hood Act. New provisions have been 
added to S. 35 to address this problem: 

First. Joint Federal-State Land-Use 
Planning Commission. The bill estab- 
lishes a Joint Federal-State Land Use 
Planning Commission. The Commission 
would have Federal, State, and Native 
membership and is charged with: Under- 
taking a process of statewide land use 
planning; reviewing and making recom- 
mendations with respect to proposed 
State and Native land selections; re- 
viewing Federal withdrawals; and mak- 
ing recommendations to the Federal and 
State government with respect to needed 
changes in laws, policies, and programs. 

Second. North Slope recreation and 
transportation corridor. The bill estab- 
lishes a North Slope recreation and 
transportation corridor. The corridor 


will insure that if any major transporta- 
tion facility or facilities are ever con- 
structed across the now roadless area 
north of the Yukon River, they will re- 
main under Federal jurisdiction and all 


applicable Federal laws and standards 
with respect to the protection of fish and 
wildlife and the environment will con- 
tinue to-apply to the construction and 
operation of such facility or facilities. 

Third. Transitional operation of the 
public land laws and a study of all areas 
of potential national park, forest, or 
wildlife refuge status. The committee 
has detained and expanded upon the pro- 
visions of section 24 of S. 1830 as ap- 
proved by the Senate in the 9lst Con- 
gress. These provisions provide for the 
transitional operation of the public land 
laws in a manner designed to prevent a 
land rush, speculation, and unwise man- 
agement decisions. These provisions also 
direct the Secretary to conduct a de- 
tailed study of all public lands in Alaska 
to determine their suitability for inclu- 
sion in or additions to the national parks, 
the national forests, and the national 
wildlife refuge systems. 

Fourth. Reservation of public ease- 
ments. In view of the large land grants 
provided for in both land grant options 
the committee has provided that, prior 
to the issuance of patents to lands se- 
lected by Native people, the Planning 
Commission shall identify public ease- 
ments across lands selected and at peri- 
odic points along the courses of major 
waterways crossing these lands which 
are reasonably necessary to guarantee a 
full right of public use and access for 
recreation, hunting, transportation, util- 
ities, docks, and other public uses. 
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NEED FOR SETTLEMENT 


S. 35 as reported by the committee will 
go far toward providing the Alaska Na- 
tive people the means for correcting and 
improving many of the conditions under 
which they live. The measure is not, how- 
ever, in any sense to be considered as 
social welfare legislation. The bill pro- 
vides compensation for the taking and 
extinguishing of legitimate Native claims 
to land. 

The Alaska Native people as a group 
are among the most disadvantaged citi- 
zens of the United States in terms of in- 
come, employment, educational attain- 
ment, life expectancy, health, nutrition, 
housing, and every important indicator 
of social welfare. 

These conditions will not be resolved 
alone by the opportunities which would 
accrue to them by the funds and the 
certainty in land tenure made available 
by a settlement. The unresolved status 
of those lands has, however, subverted 
both traditional livelihoods and the pos- 
sibility of social and economic progress 
on a modern footing. Without title to the 
lands they use and occupy, Alaska Na- 
tives are defenseless against commercial 
development which changes the charac- 
ter of, and sometimes depletes, subsist- 
ence resources, and against the popula- 
tion influx which disorganizes indigenous 
ways of life. At the same time, the Na- 
tive people have no usable property 
rights in the commercial resources of the 
lands they have historically used and 
oecupied. As a consequence, they have 
lacked real property assets to develop or 
to use as security for loans for some im- 
provement or entry into commercial en- 
terprise. 

The bill approved by the committee 
will correct many of these conditions 
and will provide the resources and the 
institutional framework for dealing with 
other problems. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
the committee’s amendment to S. 35. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
selected portions of the committee report 
on S. 35 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

I. INTRODUCTION 
1. GENERAL 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has, over a period of five years, heard 
many witnesses and compiled a voluminous 
hearing record concerning the long stand- 
ing claims of the Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut 
people of Alaska to the lands which now 
comprise the State of Alaska.’ Some of this 
testimony was conflicting on important 
legal, social, and economic issues that are in- 
volved in bringing about a just resolution 
and settlement of this issue. 

In spite of the differences in point of view 
in this and in the 9lst Congress on many of 
the particular issues involved there has been 


1 During the 91st Congress the Committee, 
after long and careful evaluation of this 
testimony and the issues presented, ordered 
S. 1830, Report No. 91-925, the Alaska Na- 
tive Claims Settlement Act of 1970, reported 
favorably to the Senate. The Senate, with 
minor amendments, passed S. 1830, but no 
action was taken by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the 9ist Congress. 
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a remarkable unity of purpose on the goals 
sought and the principles to be advanced by 
this settlement. The goals and principles 
sought to be achieved by the Committee in 
this legislation are stated as well as they can 
be stated in the preamble to the Official Con- 
stitutions and Bylaws of the Alaska Federa- 
tion of Natives, the Statewide Association of 
the Native people of Alaska: 

“We, the Native People of Alaska, in order 
to secure to ourselves and our descendants 
the rights and benefits to which we are en- 
titled under the laws of the United States, 
and the state of Alaska; to enlighten the 
public toward a better understanding of the 
Native people; to preserve the Native cul- 
tural values; to seek an equitable adjust- 
ment of Native affairs and Native claims; to 
seek, to secure, and to preserve our rights 
under existing laws of the United States; to 
promote the common welfare of the Natives 
of Alaska and to foster the continued loy- 
alty and allegiance of the Natives of Alaska 
to the flag of the United States and the state 
of Alaska, ... (emphasis supplied)? 

The land claims of the Native people of 
Alaska are the main remaining body of un- 
resolved claims by aboriginal peoples in the 
United States. They are not encumbered with 
a history of conquest or of treaties between 
tribal groups and the United States, and 
with minor exceptions no wardship or res- 
ervation system has been imposed either on 
the Natives or on the lands they use and oc- 
cupy. The Congress has an opportunity in 
this last major settlement between the 
United States and the Native peoples of 
America to arrive at a more just and hope- 
fully, a wiser resolution than has been typi- 
cal of our country’s history in dealing with 
Native people in other times and in other 
states. 

This Committee believes that doing justice 
to Alaska's Native people and acting in the 
larger national interest both demand a 
prompt settlement of these claims. Their un- 
resolved status threatens Native livelihoods 
and opportunity, the fiscal and economic 
viability of the State of Alaska‘ and the 
proper conservation and development of 
Alaska’s resources. Moreover, the Committee 
is convinced that the urgency and the com- 
plexity of these issues, the need for state- 
wide joint Federal-State land use planning, 
and the necessity of reviewing all public 
lands in Alaska to determine which areas 
should be made a part of the National Park, 
National Forest, and National Wildlife Ref- 
uge Systems especially the urgency of the 
Natives’ need for better living conditions— 
requires the certainty, the flexibility and the 
detail of a legislative settlement rather than 
a judicial settlement. This is a position 
shared by all of the parties involved—the 
Native people, the State of Alaska, the Ad- 
ministration, the Nation's major conserya- 
tion organizations and the Committee. 

The measure reported by the Committee 
reflects an exceptional degree of agreement 
among the representatives of the Alaska Na- 
tive people, the responsible agencies of the 


United States government, and the State of 


Alaska. All three parties concur in the main 
facts, principles of law, justice, and public 
policy involved, and in the main structural 
elements of the settlement proposed. The 
presentations of the parties have, of course, 


* Portions of the Official Constitution and 
Bylaws together with a history of the Alaska 
Federation of Natives and other Native or- 
ganizations are found in Alaska Natives and 
the Land at page 27. 

3 See Chapter 5 of Alaska Natives and the 
Land, page 429 for a discussion of the Native 
land claims and their background. 

‘For a discussion of the impact of the Na- 
tive claims on Alaskan development see 
Alaska Natives and the Land, pages 519-528. 
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differed in emphasis and detail and this 
legislation is not based preponderantly upon 
the recommendations of any one of them, 
but draws selectively from each and con- 
tains many new major innovations and re- 
finements. Like any “out of court” settle- 
ment, this bill is in many respects a com- 
promise, and it will not be wholly satisfac- 
tory to any of the major concerned groups. 
(For example, some members of this Com- 
mittee feel that the amount of land granted 
under either of the land grant options pro- 
posed is too large, while others feel that 
both are too small; some of the Native peo- 
ple continue to press for the 60 million acre 
proposal they presented in this Congress [S. 
835], while many conservation and environ- 
mental organizations argue in favor of a 
much smaller and a delayed land grant. 
Members of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee apparently feel that the 
“checks and balances” provided for in the 
Statewide Corporation provisions are too 
complex, while some Members of this Com- 
mittee feel that additional provisions to 
guard against poor business judgment, in- 
dividual incompetence, and fraud are desir- 
able.) Nevertheless, the areas of agreement 
are outstanding and provide the background 
for this measure and for a final settlement 
of this long standing, long neglected issue. 

A major cuestion which some have sought 
to associate with the legislation involves the 
proposed trans-Alaska oil pipeline. The Com- 
mittee—both In the 91st Congress when S. 
1830 was adopted, and in this Congress—did 
not receive testimony upon nor address this 
question in connection with this legislation, 
nor was it prominently addressed nor raised 
in testimony received by the Committee in 
this Congress. It is the Committee’s view that 
these two issues—the long-standing claims 
of the Alaska Native Eskimo, Aleut and Na- 
tive people and the proposed trans-Alaska 
pipeline—are separate issues. Their relation- 
ship should not be confused and the reason- 
able and long delayed expectations of the 
Alaska Native people for a settlement of their 
land claims should not be further frustrated 
by efforts to address the questions raised by 
the pipeline proposal, simnly because this 
measure deals in a very important way with 
Alaska and with the hopes and aspirations of 
the Native people of Alaska. 

At the present time the issues posed by 
the proposed trans-Alaska oil pipeline are 
before the Federal District Court in a number 
of pending law suits, and before the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in connection with his 
responsibilities in the preparation of the 
environmental impact statement required by 
Section 102(2)(C) of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act. It is the Committee’s view 
that the procedures established by the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act for review 
of the environmental ramifications of this 
proposed project and the available alterna- 
tives is a process which should be allowed to 
operate before Congressional intervention is 
contemplated. 


2. OUTLINE OF THE MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THE 
ALASKA NATIVE LAND CLAIMS BILL 
Outlined below are the major provisions 
of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act 
of 1971 as ordered reported by the Commit- 
tee. 
Title 


“Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act of 
1971.” 

Declaration of policy 

This bill provides for a final legislative 
settlement to the long standing and long 
ignored claims of the Alaska Native people 
to the lands which now comprise the State 
of Alaska. 

The bill extinguishes all Native claims to 
lands in Alaska. As compensation for the 
extinguishment of these claims the measure 
provides for substantial land grants to both 
individuals and to Native Village Corpora- 
tions; the organization of modern and demo- 
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cratic statewide and regional corporate en- 
terprises to administer funds granted by the 
bill; a Federal appropriation of $500 million 
to be paid over a twelve year period; a right 
to share in revenues derived from the mineral 
resources of Alaska until $500 million has 
been received; and for protection of sub- 
sistence resources used by Native people. 
Persons eligible 

Persons eligible for benefits under the Act 
are Alaska Indians, Eskimos and Aleuts of 
one fourth degree or more blood who are 
citizens of the United States. Native people 
living in urban areas of Alaska or living in 
other States are entitled to benefits under 
the Act and special provisions have been 
made in the bill for them. 


Monetary compensation 


1. Appropriated funds: 

An authorization for $500 million of Fed- 
eral funds to be paid over a twelve year period 
is provided, These funds are paid to the 
Alaska Native Investment Corporation and to 
the Alaska Native Services and Development 
Corporation. These Corporations receive and 
distribute moneys to the Native people in the 
form of shares of corporate stock, dividend 
payments to individuals and cash distribu- 
tions to regional and Village Corporations 
and the Urban and National Corporations. 

Funds are paid pursuant to the following 
schedule: 


Year: Millions 


2. Reserve sharing: 

In addition to the Federally appropriated 
funds the Native people of Alaska are granted 
the right to receive two percent of the reve- 
nues derived from the disposition of lease- 
able minerals on the public lands in Alaska 
until a total of $500 million has been paid. 
Lands patented to the State under the State- 
hood Act are excluded, but lands tentatively 
approved to the State and lands selected by 
the State are included to insure that the 
State makes a contribution to the settle- 
ment! 

3. Division of revenues: 

The Services Corporation receives 80 per- 
cent of the funds made available in the first 
year and the Investment Corporation receives 
20 percent. These figures change yearly, and 
by the end of twelve years, the Services Cor- 
poration receives 40 percent and the In- 
vestment Corporation receives 60 percent of 
the funds avallable from Federal appropria- 
tions and revenue sharing. This formula will 
insure that in early years the larger share of 
available funds will be devoted to dealing 
with the pressing social and economic prob- 
lems facing individual Natives and Villages. 
In later years a larger share of the funds are 
dedicated to long term investments which 
will result in larger dividend payments and 
a substantial increase in the value of the 
stock held by each Alaska Native. 

Of the funds granted to the Services Cor- 
poration, 80 percent are directly distributed 
to the Village Corporations for distribution 
to the residents or investment in community 
projects, or both, while 20 percent is distrib- 
uted to the seven Regional Corporations. All 


5 The legal issues posed by revenue sharing 
are discussed in the section of this report on 
“History of the Problem,” and briefs and re- 
buttals on the questions involved are printed 
in the Committee hearing record from the 
9ist Congress on the Alaska Native Land 
Claims, 
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reyenue distributions are made on a basis 
that is directly proportionate to the popula- 
tion to insure equal and fair treatment. 


Compensation by land grants 


To maximize the opportunity for the Alaska 
Native people to be active participants in the 
legislative process and in the development 
of legislation, and to play a major role in 
shaping the destiny for present and future 
generations, the Committee has provided a 
procedure whereby the Native people them- 
selves may choose which of two optional land 
grant proposals they wish to apply as a part 
of the legislative settlement process. This 
unique and unprecedented opportunity for 
“self-determination" is, in the Committee's 
view, consistent with and responsive to the 
desire of Native people in Alaska and all 
across the nation for greater voice, independ- 
ence, participation, and responsibility in or- 
dering their affairs. 

Under the bill as reported by the Com- 
mittee, the Alaska Native people would de- 
termine which of the two proposed land grant 
provisions would apply as a part of the set- 
tlement in a Statewide election to be held 
within one year of the date of enactment 
of this Act. The options are as follows: 


Option “A”—40 million-acre grant of lands 
contiguous to Alaska Native villages 


Option “A” provides for a total land grant 
of 40 million acres of lands, the bulk of 
which would be contiguous to the Native 
Villages. The lands granted under Option 
“A” are set out below: 

1. Individual Land Grants: 

Individual Natives who have a residence, 
business or a hunting, fishing or trapping 
campsite will receive title to the land oc- 
cupied or used by them for these purposes. 

2. Village Land Grants: 

Villages which are believed to be entitled 
to select lands are listed in the bill. The 
bill also provides a procedure for adding Vil- 
lages not listed in the bill if they meet 
certain requirements,’ 

Villages with a population of less than four 
hundred eligible Natives will be entitled to 
select up to twenty-three thousand and 
forty acres of land or one full township. Vil- 
lages having a population of more than four 
hundred would be entitled to receive up to 
an additional township of land for each addi- 
tional four hundred Native residents. The 
exact amount of land granted to each eligible 
Village will be based upon the population of 
the Village, the historic and present uses of 
the land, foreseeable needs, and the value of 
the lands. The acreage determinations will 
be made by the Commission following a re- 
view of the recommendations of the mem- 
bers of the Village, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the State of Alaska. 

To prevent major changes in manage- 
ment, in recognition of the previous judg- 
ment awarded the Tlingit-Haida Indians by 
the Court of Claims, and primarily in view 
of the higher value of forest lands when com- 
pared with most other land areas in Alaska, 
Villages located in the Tongass and Chugach 
National Forests would be entitled to receive 
one township only regardless of their eligible 
Native population, 

3. Land Selection for Economic Potential: 

The Services Corporation is granted the 
right to select one million acres of public 
lands for their timber potential. The Service 
Corporation also may select an additional 
one-half million acres to be used to avoid 
hardship to Native groups and individuals 
end to protect areas of unique cultural and 
historical significance. 

500,000 acres of land is granted to the 
North Slope Native Corporation is recogni- 


“Information on the number of villages in 
Alaska and their population is found in the 
Committee hearing record from the 91st Con- 
gress at page 555. 
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tion of the fact that on the North Slope larg- 
er areas of land are needed for subsistence. 

4. Balance of Lands to Total 40 Million 
Acres: 

Following the land grants noted above, the 
Commission determines the difference be- 
tween the lands granted and 40 million acres. 
The balance is then selected by the Commis- 
sion from lands withdrawn around the Vil- 
lages and awarded to the Villages. 


Option “B”—20 million-acre grant of lands 
to villages; 10 million acres for villages; 
and 20 million acres of permit lands 
Option “B” provides for a total land grant 

of 20 million acres of lands to the Villages; 

10 million acres to be selected from public 

lands in Alaska for their economic potential 

as mineral, timber, recreational and other 
lands; and 20 million acres of land for use for 
subsistence purposes. Title to the last cate- 
gory of lands would remain with the Federal 

Government, but Native Villages would have 

property rights in a permit to use these lands. 

The lands granted under Option “B” are set 

out below: 

1. Individual Land Grants: 

Individual Natives who have a residence, 
business or a hunting, fishing or trapping 
campsite will receive title to the land oc- 
cupied or used by them for these purposes. 

2. Village Land Grants: 

Villages which are believed to be entitled 
to select lands are listed in the bill. The bill 
also provides a procedure for adding Villages 
not listed in the bill if they meet certain re- 
quirements. 

Villages with a population of less than one 
hundred eligible Natives will be entitled to 
select 92,160 acres or four full townships. 
Villages having a population of more than 
than one hundred would be entitled to select 
up to an additional township of land for each 
additional one hundred Native residents up 
to a population of six hundred. For Villages 
over six hundred population the maximum 
land grant would continue to be six town- 
ships. 

Following the initial Village land selec- 
tions, the Commission would make any neces- 
sary adjustments to insure that 20 million 
acres of lands are granted to the Villages. 

Because of the factors noted in the discus- 
sion under Option A” the Southeast Villages 
located in the Tongess and Chugach Na- 
tional Forests would be entitled to receive one 
township regardless of the eligible Native 
population. 

3. Land Selection for Economic Potential: 

The Services Corporation is granted the 
right to select ten million acres of public 
lands for their economic potential. These 
lands are divided into four categories: tim- 
ber, mineral and recreational lands and lands 
granted to avoid hardship or inequity to any 
Native individual or group. Two and one- 
half million acres of land would be granted 
in each category, and appropriate limitations 
are placed on the grants to insure that there 
is a degree of equality between regions and 
between Native interests and State interests. 

4. Permit Lands: 

Villages entitled to benefits under the bill 
are entitled to receive a permit to an appro- 
priate share of 20 million acres of lands need- 
ed and used by the Villages for subsistence 
use purposes. The permit right is a compen- 
sable property right if the Native people 
should be displaced for any purpose while the 
lands are needed and still in use. 


Alaska Native Commission 


An Alaska Native Commission is estab- 
lished to perform a number of quasi-judi- 
cial functions in the administration and im- 
plementation of the provisions of the bill. 
These duties include the preparation of a 
final membership roll of all eligible Native 
people, preparation of a final village roster, 
the determination of boundary questions and 
disputes, and the review and approval of cer- 
tain land transactions. 
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The Commission will consist of five mem- 
bers, at least two of whom must be Alaska 
Natives. Commission members will be ap- 
pointed by the President, subject to Senate 
confirmation, and will be compensated by the 
Federal government. The Commission is au- 
thorized to have a small legal staff, hearing 
examiners if necessary, and a clerical staff. 
The Commission will terminate at the end 
of seven years or earlier if its duties under 
the bill have been completed. 


Alaska Native Corporations 


The proposed bill would establish two 
Statewide Corporations. The first, the Alaska 
Native Investment Corporation, will engage 
exclusively in investments and business for 
profit activities. The second, the Alaska Na- 
tive Services Corporation, will perform need- 
ed social services and distribute funds made 
available under the bill. Seven Regional Cor- 
porations would be established to undertake 
business for profit activities, to assist Village 
Corporations and to distribute benefits grant- 
ed under the bill. Eligible Native Villages 
are required to establish non-profit member- 
ship corporations under Alaska State law to 
hold title to lands granted by the bill and to 
distribute benefits to individuals. An Urban 
Corporation and a National Corporation will 
be established to perform functions similar 
to Regional and Village Corporations for 
Natives living in urban areas of Alaska and 
for Natives living outside the State of 
Alaska? 

1. Alaska Native Services and Development 
Corporation: 

The Alaska Native Services and Develop- 
ment Corporation would be established as a 
nonprofit membership Corporation to ad- 
minister and disburse appropriated funds 
and funds received from revenue sharing to 
Native Village Corporations and to the Urban 
and National Corporations. 

The Services Corporation will have a twelve 
member board of directors, seven of whom 
will be elected on a regional basis by Alaska 
Natives. The Corporation will have an appro- 
priate staff with the necessary legal, finan- 
cial, social and public works expertise to pro- 
vide any needed advice and assistance to the 
Village and Regional Corporations and to the 
Alaska Native people. 

The Services Corporation would be in ex- 
istence for twelve fiscal years. At the end of 
twelve years the Services Corporation’s Fed- 
eral charter would expire and, at the option 
of the Native members, the Services Corpo- 
ration would be merged into the Investment 
Corporation, liquidated or reorganized as an 
ordinary business for profit corporation un- 
der State law. 

2. Alaska Native Investment Corporation: 

The bill authorizes the establishment of 
an Alaska Native Investment Corporation. 
The Investment Corporation is to be orga- 
nized as a regulated business investment cor- 
poration and in many respects is similar in 
corporate organization to a modern mutual 
fund. 

The Investment Corporation will have a 
twelye member board of directors and will 
handle investments and engage in business 
for profit activities. The Committee has by 
establishing these two Statewide Corpora- 
tions, purposely kept the business for profit 
activities and social services activities sepa- 
rate. While this has required the creation of 
two statewide corporations rather than one 
it avoids any confusion of activities, guide- 
lines and personnel. Without this separation 
it would be difficult if not impossible to 
evaluate the performance of the investment 
and business for profit functions. 

The board of directors in the early years 
of operation would award a contract to a 
“Business Management Group” which would 


7 The need for management organizations 
is discussed in Alaska Natives and the Land 
at pages 545-546. 
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be responsible for managing the Investment 
Corporation’s assets, subject to the terms of 
the bill, the Investment Company Act of 
1940, and the policies established by the 
board. At the end of three years the board, 
at its option, may develop an in-house man- 
agement and investment capacity and termi- 
nate any existing management contracts. 

The board is charged with the responsibil- 
ity of making balanced and prudent invest- 
ments in: 

(1) a portfolio of sound national and in- 
ternational investments; 

(ii) business activities having an impact 
on sectors of the economy especially impor- 
tant to the State of Alaska and Alaska Na- 
tives; and 

(ili) enterprises wholly or partially owned 
by Alaska Natives. 

The Investment Corporation would issue 
shares of stock to all Alaska Natives on the 
final membership roll. The stock would be 
inalienable for a period of 15 years. Dividends 
would be paid quarterly to the stockholders. 

3. Native Regional Corporations: 

The bill authorizes the establishment, un- 
der the laws of Alaska, of Seven Regional 
Corporations, The boundaries of the Region- 
al Corporations are to be established by the 
Native Commission subject to guidelines 
which direct the Commission to be guided by 
the boundaries of areas covered by existing 
Native Associations designated in the bill. 

Eligible Native members of each of the 
designated regions would be a stockholder 
in a Regional Corporation. Each Regional 
Corporation would receive 20 percent of the 
funds otherwise available from the Alaska 
Native Compensation Fund for the Village 
Corporations within that region. In addi- 
tion, each Regional Corporation would re- 
ceive from the Services Corporation 50 per- 
cent of the proceeds derived from mineral 
or other development of lands or subsurface 
estate of lands within that region held or 
managed by the Services Corporation. All 
other Regional Corporations and the Urban 
and National Corporation would share equal- 
ly on a proportion of population basis in the 
remaining 50 percent of the proceeds. 

4. Village Corporations: 

Each Native Village eligible for benefits 
under the bill is required to organize as a 
non-profit membership corporation to hold 
title to lands granted under the Act and to 
distribute moneys granted by the Act. 

Parallel corporations, the Alaska Native 
Urban Corporation and the Alaska Native 
National Corporation, are established under 
the bill to perform similar functions for Na- 
tives in urban areas of Alaska and for Na- 
tives living outside the State of Alaska. 

Alaska Native Foundation 

At the end of twelve years a charitable 
foundation, the Alaska Native Foundation 
would be established. The Foundation would 
receive 10 percent of the stock of the suc- 
cessor or successors to the Investment Cor- 
poration and the Services Corporation. The 
Foundation’s purposes would be educational 
and charitable, and would carry on the so- 
cial betterment functions previously per- 
formed by the Services Corporation. 

Land use planning 

One of the most important problems fac- 
ing the State of Alaska and the Federal Gov- 
ernment in connection with the settlement 
of the land claims issue and the gradual lift- 
ing of the administrative and Secretarial Or- 
der “land freeze” that has operated in Alaska 
over the past five years is to develop rational 
and coherent land use planning provisions 
which will operate to preserve the environ- 
ment and protect the public interest in the 
Federal lands in Alaska without, at the same 
time, frustrating the reasonable expectations 
of the Native people and the State to exer- 
cise, in a rational manner, the rights granted 
to them by this Act and by the Alaska State- 
hood Act. 
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8S. 1830, as approved by this Committee and 
passed by the Senate in the 9ist Congress, 
ealt with this problem by legislatively with- 
drawing, for a period of five years, all un- 
reserved public lands in Alaska and setting 
up a system for opening these lands to entry 
after they have been appropriately classified 
as chiefiy valuable for the specific purposes 
provided for under the public land laws. 

S. 1830 also directed the Secretary of the 
Interior to make a detailed study of all un- 
reserved public lands in Alaska which would 
be suitable for inclusion in the National 
Park or Wildlife Refuge Systems. The Sec- 
retary to make recommendations to the 
Congress on these areas within three years. 

This year, building upon the experience 
gained from two intensive years of consid- 
eration and many hearings on legislation to 
establish a National Land Use Policy, it is 
the Committee’s view that additional actions 
should be taken to insure that the land re- 
source base of Alaska is properly planned 
for and managed. 

To achieve this goal the Committee has 
adopted Section 24. 

1, Joint Federal-State Land Use Planning 
Commission: 

Section 24(a), based upon an amendment 
introduced by Senator Gravel, establishes a 
Joint Federal-State Land Use Planning Com- 
mission. The Commission would have Fed- 
eral, State and Native membership and is 
charged with: undertaking a process of State- 
wide land use planning; reviewing and mak- 
ing recommendations with respect to pro- 
posed State and Native land selections; re- 
viewing Federal withdrawals; and making 
recommendations to the Federal and State 
government with respect to needed changes 
in laws, policies and programs. 

2. North Slope Recreation and Transporte- 
tion Corridor: 

Section 24(b) establishes a North Slope 
Recreation and Transportation Corridor. The 
boundaries of the Corridor would be estab- 
lished by the Secretary within the lands now 
proposed for classification as a utility and 
transportation corridor. Designation of the 
corridor will assure the accomplishment of a 
number of major public objectives which 
the Committee views to be necessary and in 
the national interest. 

Establishment of the Corridor will insure 
that if any major transportation facility or 
facilities (pipelines, roads, railroads, etc.) 
are ever constructed across the now roadless 
area north of the Yukon River, they will re- 
main under Federal jurisdiction and all ap- 
plicable Federal laws and standards with 
respect to the protection of fish and wildlife 
and the environment will continue to apply 
to the construction and operation of any 
facility or facilities which may be estab- 
lished in the future. 

Any transportation facility which may be 
authorized in the future may open vast 
areas of public lands adjoining the cor- 
ridor to relatively easy access. The public 
interest requires that entry into this great 
wilderness be regulated and controlled and 
that the environmental abuses on the Na- 
tion’s public lands—whether by commercial 
interests, careless recreationists, or others— 
be avoided. 

Finally, any facility which may be author- 
ized in the future for this area—whether 
constructed and maintained by private in- 
terests, State or Federal government—should, 
in the view of this Committee, not be closed 
to the public. The great wilderness of the 
interior, the beauty of the Brooks Range, and 
the unique arctic ecology of the North Slope 
should, subject to proper guidelines and regu- 
lation, be accessible for appropriate public 
use and enjoyment. 

Maintaining Federal jurisdiction over the 
Corridor will make the attainment of all of 
these objectives possible. Also, it will insure 
that whatever activities may take place in 
the Corridor in the future will be compatible 
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with public recreation and stringent environ- 
mental controls. 

While the Committee believes that pru- 
dent and long-range policy in the overall 
public interest requires that special arrange- 
ments be made for the apparently inevitable 
day when transportation facilities in one or 
more forms cross the great land mass north 
of the Yukon, the Committee does not by 
the approval of this section or of this Act 
take any formal position with respect to the 
application now pending before the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for a right-of-way per- 
mit to construct the proposed trans-Alaska 
oil pipeline. This matter is pending before 
the Secretary and the Federal Courts and, 
pursuant to the National Environmental Pol- 
icy Act which was developed by this Com- 
mittee, the Secretary is charged with the 
duty of preparing a final environmental im- 
pact statement. This impact statement will 
provide the Secretary and the President, the 
courts and the public with all of the rele- 
vant scientific, ecological, engineering, eco- 
nomic and other data necessary for a ra- 
tional decision on this matter. 

3. Transitional Operation of the Public 
Land Laws and a Study of All Areas of Na- 
tional Park, Forest or Wildlife Refuge Status: 

The Committee has retained and expanded 
upon the provisions of Section 24 of S. 1830 
as approved by the Senate in the 91st Con- 
gress. These provisions provide for the transi- 
tional operation of the public land laws in 
a manner designed to prevent a land rush, 
speculation, and unwise management deci- 
sions. These provisions also direct the Secre- 
tary to conduct a detailed study of all public 
lands in Alaska to determine their suitability 
for inclusion in existing areas of the National 
Park System, the National Forests, or the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge System or their estab- 
lishment as new areas within these systems. 
The Secretary is to report his recommenda- 
tions to the Congress and complete the study 
within three years. 

4. Reservation of Public Easements: 

In view of the large land grants provided 
for in both land grant options under other 
provisions of this Act the Committee has pro- 
vided that, prior to the issuance of patents 
to lands selected by Native people, the Plan- 
ning Commission shall identify public ease- 
ments across lands selected and at periodic 
points along the courses of major waterways 
crossing these lands which are reasonably 
necessary to guarantee a full right of public 
use and access for recreation, hunting, trans- 
portation, utilities, docks, and such other 
public uses as. the Planning Commission 
determines to be important and in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Attorney's fees and expenses 

Compensation of attorneys for fees and 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
Alaska Native land claims legislation, or in 
connection with claims pending before the 
Indian Claims Commission which have been 
dismissed by the terms of the Act, would 
be set by the Chief Commissioner of the 
Court of Claims. The bill provides that the 
fees shall be paid on a quantum meruit basis 
for services actually performed. 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, in 1884, 
the Congress of the United States made 
a solemn promise to the Native people of 
Alaska. 

It said that the Native people would 
not be disturbed in the possession of 
lands they used and occupied. It said fur- 
ther, that some future Congress would 
determine the means by which the na- 
tive people of Alaska would gain title to 
their lands. 

That was a pledge of Congress. That 
pledge has gone unredeemed as yet. 

For the 104 years Alaska has flown the 
American flag, its original inhabitants 
have neither had their rights to land 
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confirmed or been compensated for the 
land that was taken. 

Eighty-seven years have passed since 
Congress made its pledge to frame a just 
settlement. 

For the past 13 years, since passage of 
the Alaska Statehood Act, doubt and un- 
certainty have attached to most Alaska 
land transactions. 

The native people have watched in- 
creased activity and economic develop- 
ment on land they always considered 
theirs, without having part of it. 

For the past 5 years, Alaska’s land 
selection program has been at a stand- 
still. Homesteaders have been denied 
patents. Promising economic activity has 
been diverted elsewhere. The Federal 
Government torn between the claims of 
the natives and the State's right to select 
land, put a freeze on all transactions. 

It is time to settle the Alaska Native 
land claims issue. It is time to do this 
today, and we can do it. 

One hundred and four years have gone 
by since Alaska was purchased by the 
United States. Eighty-seven years have 
passed since the congressional promise 
of settlement. The time to settle is now. 
The 92d Congress is the Congress that 
must redeem that longstanding pledge. 

It is time because the native people of 
Alaska, speaking through their own 
representatives, have agreed upon a com- 
mon settlement that approximates what 
Congress apparently is prepared to offer. 

It is time because all the people of 
Alaska, speaking through their elected 
Governor, favor a just and speedy con- 
gressional settlement. 

Without settlement, the Native people 
face continued uncertainty. The land on 
which they live and from which they 
gain subsistence is not legally theirs. 

Until a settlement is reached, Alaska 
will be economically stagnant, as it is 
even today. 

While there may be differences of opin- 
ion among Alaskans about the nature 
of the settlement, there can be no doubt 
that most Alaskans want to see the ques- 
tion resolved in an equitable and timely 
manner. There is no organized, active 
opposition from Alaska against a settle- 
ment. 

On the contrary, there is more unity in 
Alaska today than there was in 1970, 
when the Senate passed S. 1830. 

In most respects, the bill presented to 
the Senate today is similar to the one 
the Senate overwhelmingly approved last 
year. S. 35 contains very important 
changes, and, I believe, significant im- 
provements over last year’s legislation. 
But basically, it is the same document 
in structure and concept. 

As outlined in the report, the legisla- 
tion has five important characteristics. 

First, it provides a means for confirm- 
ing title to land by Native Alaskans. At 
long last, they will have ownership to 
land on which they live. Land which 
surrounds their villages. Land upon 
which they subsist by hunting, fishing, 
trapping, and other means, 

Second, S. 35 compensates the Native 
people for land already taken from them 
through various Federal withdrawals, 
State selections and private property 
transactions, 
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Third, it provides a means whereby 
the Natives will have a continuing right 
to share in the income derived from the 
development of Alaska’s natural re- 
sources. This will provide a long-term 
income from which then Native economy 
can develop. 

Fourth, the bill provides the corporate 
structure for receiving and disbursing 
income and land allocated by the meas; 
ure. That structure represents an excel- 
lent mix of responsible management, 
sound investment policy, self-determina- 
tion, and the means by which the people 
will secure maximum advantage from 
this settlement. 

Finally, since we are determining the 
future of Alaska’s land use, the commit- 
tee has established machinery to prop- 
erly and responsibly allocate and clas- 
sify land. Through joint State and Fed- 
eral cooperation, the bill’s land use pro- 
visions give us assurance that land will 
not indiscriminately be released for uses 
not compatible with the environment or 
desirable from the standpoint of human 
activity. 

These are the key elements of the leg- 
islation. It is excellent legislation, the 
product of many public hearings, both 
in Alaska and in Washington, D.C., and 
the product of 25 separate executive ses- 
sions of the Interior Committee. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Jackson), entered this effort 
with full appreciation of the time and 
resources it would consume, because of 
the complexities involved. He has relent- 
lessly and diligently pursued the effort, 
because of his belief that the time for 
settlement is now and that the final 
product must do justice to the claims 
without working an injustice on other 
Americans. 

This legislation is complex because the 
problem is complex. 

Alaska’s Natives were never “con- 
quered,” in the sense that other aborigi- 
nal Americans were “conquered.” No 
peace treaties were ever signed. No set- 
tlements ever were made. 

Further complicating the issue is the 
fact that all Alaska Natives are not alike. 
They have varying interests. Their use 
of land varies from region to region. 

In southeast Alaska, the Tlingits and 
Haidas and Tsimpsians have been close 
to non-Native culture for decades. 

Their lives have been affected by this 
close contact. Their region is rich in val- 
uable forests and salmon-rich streams. 

In southwest Alaska, tens of thousands 
of Eskimos live largely as they have for 
hundreds of years. There has been little 
contact with Western culture. Many of 
the people do not speak English. The 
people survive by crossing vast extents of 
land in search of game, or risking their 
lives fishing and hunting off the coast. 

From region to region, throughout 
Alaska, one finds people who have differ- 
ent needs, different interests, different 
concerns. Yet, as one people, the Natives 
have had the political maturity to speak 
with a single voice and agree to a single 
settlement. 

They have done their part. The com- 
mittee has performed its work in an 
admirable manner. The State of Alaska 
agrees with the terms of settlement, The 
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people of Alaska are overwhelmingly in 
favor of a settlement. 

It is time to settle, Mr. President. We 
made a promise as a nation, a promise 
that it is time to redeem. 

By its redemption, with this legisla- 
tion, the Congress will be acting in a 
responsible way, directly affecting the 
lives of tens of thousands of people who 
can look only to Congress for fairness 
and justice. 

In committee, Mr. President, I moved 
for this bill’s adoption. I do so again, on 
the floor of the Senate. Its passage will be 
an act of justice. 

The Native people of Alaska—all of the 
people of Alaska—will discharge with 
responsibility the trust that this legis- 
lation conveys. 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield myself 20 
minutes. 

Mr. President, the bill before the Sen- 
ate today is one that, for the first time, 
is oriented toward the people of Alaska, 
the original people of Alaska. Over a pe- 
riod of years, we have set aside a con- 
siderable portion of our State for those 
interests which have been prominent in 
the past for the national parks, the wild- 
life areas, the preservation of natural 
beauty, and for the protection of the 
fiora and fauna of Alaska. In doing so, 
we have not been stingy at all. 

I recall, when I was the assistant to 
the Secretary of the Interior, participat- 
ing in setting aside 9 million acres of the 
Arctic for the Arctic wildlife range. This 
is now the Arctic wildlife refuge. More 
than 141 million acres of the 374 million 
acres in Alaska have been set aside for 
Federal purposes, primarily for wildlife 
and national park purposes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, the figure 
“B-9” which appears on page 447 of the 
very significant document known as the 
“Alaskan Natives Land,” so that all may 
see what we have done in the past to 
assist in preserving the natural beauty of 
Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. STEVENS. The critical problem 
before the Senate is to determine, really, 
what is right and what is fair in regard 
to our native people. As has been pointed 
out, this is the last group of aboriginal 
claims of a native people of the United 
States. Our Alaska people were never the 
subject of negotiations of the type that 
led to the treaties in the West with the 
Indian people. Our Alaska people have 
never been the subject of settlement, 
with the exception of the Tlingit-Haida 
claims which were authorized to go to 
court in 1934 and were litigated for some 
35 years; and the native people of south- 
eastern Alaska succeeded in establishing 
their right to compensation for the tak- 
ing of Tongass National Forest. 

Always, in the past, the claims of the 
Alaskan Native people have been post- 
poned. They were postponed in 1867, 
when the United States bought sov- 
ereignty over Alaska from Russia. They 
were postponed in 1884, when Congress 
Said that the Alaska Native people would 
not be disturbed in their use and oc- 
cupancy of the land. They were post- 
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poned in 1900, when we had the first 
Organic Act. They were postponed in 
1919, when we had the Organic Act 
which created the territory of Alaska. 
They were postponed again in 1958, 
when, in section 4 of the Statehood Act, 
Congress once again determined that at 
a later date it would decide the nature 
and extent of the claims of the Alaska 
Native people. 

Basically, what this bill seeks is, at 
long last, to do equity and justice for 
these people, who have such a great 
need. No other people under the Amer- 
ican flag have the need that the Native 
people of Alaska have. They have no 
capital base, and they have no land base. 

They are among those who are in the 
worst poverty cycle of our Nation. This 
poverty cycle is one that has been re- 
peatedly referred to on this floor, and I 
have often referred to some of the sta- 
tistics concerning the Alaska Native peo- 
ple. But so that we can put this bill back 
into perspective, I think we should keep 
in mind what has happened to these peo- 
ple, who have been denied their inherit- 
ance for so many years. 

They are, as I have said, incredibly 
poor, undernourished, and diseased, on 
the average. They have very little chance 
for the future, because they have little 
chance of escaping a cycle of poverty and 
disease which no other portion of our 
population faces. This group has a per 
capita income of between $500 and $600 
a year, while the per capita income for 
non-Native Alaskans is somewhere near 
$3,700 a year. It is a group that, without 
claim to the land, without title to the 
land, has been denied the financing that 
is necessary to build homes or to initiate 
enterprises which would give them either 
decent housing or a decent income to 
provide the kind of standard of living 
other Americans have throughout our 
country. 

Even those in the ghetto areas that are 
referred to as being in the poverty cycle 
are not in a poverty cycle such as the 
Alaskan Natives, because in the ghettos 
they at least have the opportunity in 
some way to spin out from the poverty 
cycle. A person in one of the Native vil- 
lages, notwithstanding all the attempts 
of the Federal Government in the past, 
has little opportunity to spin out. That is 
shown by statistics in terms of the un- 
fortunate dropout rate from both high 
schools and the colleges—when oppor- 
tunity to go to college does come to the 
Alaskan Native people. 

This bill presents for the first time the 
right for these people not only to come 
into their inheritance but also to manage 
it. 

It presents an opportunity for develop- 
ment and an incentive for development 
that, I think, was unheard of in the past 
in regard to former Indian claims in the 
South 48. 

The Alaskan Native people are seeking 
an original settlement. That is what the 
bill offers them. 

It has been mentioned by the Senator 
from South Dakota that we have two 
options in the bill which are unique. The 
first option is that of the chairman of 
the committee in regard to land. It really 
offers a control for an indefinite period 
of 50 million acres of Alaska’s 375 mil- 
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lion acres. Under the approach of the 
Senator from Washington, it would be 
20 million acres adjacent to the villages, 
10 million acres that would be in eco- 
nomic selection units, and an additional 
20 million acres given to the Alaska Na- 
tive people under subsistence use permits. 

Under the option that I presented, the 
40-million-acre option, all of the lands 
would have to be adjacent to existing vil- 
lages. There are some 200 villages in 
Alaska, spread out all over the State. I 
believe in the option that I presented, be- 
cause it is what the village people seek. 
They seck title to their land. They do not 
want Congress to decide what is their 
land. They do not even want the leaders 
of the Alaskan Federation of Natives to 
decide what is their land. They want the 
land around their villages which they 
have claimed as theirs for centuries. This 
is what the 40-million-acre option would 
provide. It would provide that the land 
would be located where they, in fact, 
have already located their villages. Most 
of the villages are on rivers. Only five or 
six are above the 3,000-foot mark. The 
bulk of them are in areas which have 
been located for reasons connected with 
their livelihood in the past—timber, fish- 
ing, hunting. Somehow, they have been 
located where the people living in them 
could, in fact, mak. their way in the 
hostile Arctic climate. 

There has been considerable history to 
the bill. Anyone who really looks into the 
history will find there was a significant 
change and that significant change, in 
my opinion, although some people may 
differ, came about when our former Gov- 
ernor, Secretary of the Interior Hickel, 
took an interest in this subject. At the 
time he was Governor, the State legisla- 
ture passed an act whereby the State of 
Alaska offered to contribute $50 mil- 
lion toward the total settlement as an 
incentive to the Federai Government to 
get on with the job and lift the land 
freeze which was and is still there, delay- 
ing development of our State. 

That bill never became effective, be- 
cause the land freeze was never lifted, 
and for 5 whole years there have been no 
lands going out of Federal ownership in 
our State, not to any private individual 
or to the State under the Statehood Act 
selection. 

Some people may say, “What is wrong 
with that?” but few people realize that 
less than 2 percent of the State of Alaska 
is private land, that Alaska itself has ac- 
quired only 10 percent of the lands which 
the Federal Government acquired and 
gave to the State at the time it was ad- 
mitted to statehood. 

The important thing to keep in mind 
about the bill is that it is one which re- 
quires considerable negotiation with the 
other body. I hope that all Members of 
this body will keep in mind that we are in 
a position where the bill passed the other 
body is not like ours. Their bill does not 
contain the procedural aspects for man- 
agement or settlement that this bill does. 
Their bill does not provide for per capita 
payment of a small amount per year for 
the first 5 years, which ours does. 

Their bill provides for $425 million, 
and ours for $500 million out of the 
Federal Treasury. They are comparable, 
because their payments are more accele- 
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rated than ours. But there are basic dif- 
ferences between the two bills. 

If, as the Senator from South Dakota 
requested, we are to have an opportunity 
really to get down and bargain for a mid- 
dle ground, or if not a middle ground, at 
least for acceptance of some of the pro- 
visions that we consider to be better than 
the House bill, then, for certain, we are 
going to have to maintain the provisions 
in the bill that we have as it comes out 
of committee. 

Particularly I point to the option pro- 
vision on the land. I think that the exist- 
ence of that option provision is one that 
most certainly will give us the flexibility 
to deal with the land provision in con- 
ference that we will need. 

Mr. President, there has also been an- 
other significant change in regard to the 
history of the bill, and I think a signifi- 
cant development, and that was that in 
the last Congress the Department of the 
Interior, through the Bureau of the Budg- 
et clearance, maintained approximately 
the position the Department of the In- 
terior had maintained in the past. There 
was an increase which former Secretary 
of the Interior Hickel was able to raise 
up to $500 million, but that did not en- 
dorse future revenue sharing and it did 
not endorse the land settlement needed 
in order to get accord on the bill. 

During the past year, the president 
of the Alaska Federation of Natives, 
Donald Wright, has negotiated not only 
with the Secretary of the Interior, but 
also met with representatives of the 
President and, in fact, with the President 
himself. 

As a consequence of the negotiations 
that took place on a basis of sincere rec- 
ognition of the problems of the Alaskan 
Native people, the administration this 
year sent up to Congress a bill which 
recommended 40 million acres and rec- 
ommended the $500 million from the 
Federal Treasury. It is a significant thing 
that we are now in accord, almost, among 
House, Senate, and the administration. 

The framework of the settlement has 
been formed. The problem is how to put 
the total framework together so that we 
will all agree. 

We have basic agreement on the 
amount of money. We also have basic 
agreement on the amount of the land, 
and we have basic agreement on the fact 
that the Alaskan Native people them- 
selves should have the right of self-de- 
termination. This is consistent with the 
President’s policy of self-determination 
without termination. 

I believe that this is the kind of bill 
anyone who participates in it can be 
proud of having dealt with. 

As has been pointed out by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado, the Senate Interior 
Committee spent more time on this bill 
than any other bill, with perhaps the 
possible exception of the controversial 
Colorado River legislation. That is sig- 
nificant, that a problem of this magni- 
tude has received the attention of the 
people who have been living with Alas- 
kan problems for many years. 

I recall that the Senator from Mon- 
tana was a part of Congress at the time 
we got statehood, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. METCALF), as 
well as the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), the distinguished 
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Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) and 
his colleague Mr. Jorpan, the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. ALLoTT), and the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN), 
people who have been on our committee 
for years who have been familiar with 
Alaskan problems for years, have recog- 
nized that this, indeed, was one of the 
significant problems of our State and 
one that required resolution, a resolu- 
tion by people of good will, people with 
a new approach to settling Indian prob- 
lems in this country. 

If there ever was a new approach to 
settling Indian problems, it is certainly 
refiected in the pending bill. We have a 
series of amendments that are being 
worked out on the basis of agreement. 
I share the feelings of the chairman that 
we should, if at all possible, not provoke 
prolonged debate and conflict in regard 
to the bill. I am hopeful everyone will 
recognize that the differences in the bill, 
if they are such that they must be 
changed, may be changed in the commit- 
tee. And there are differences not only 
between those of us on the Senate floor 
but also between the Members of the 
House. 

I look forward to the conference com- 
mittee as a very historic opportunity— 
and I hope that I will be able to partici- 
pate in it—to write the final chapter for 
a real need, a true and equitable settle- 
ment. 

As I have said many times, I remember 
the statement made in connection with 
Alaskan statehood. It was that state- 
hood was a matter of simple justice. I 
think that statement applies to the Na- 
tive land claims also. This bill is also a 
matter of simple justice. 

Mr. President, we sometimes get into 
complications in terms of what we do 
to allow these people to take care of 
themselves. They have the ability to 
manage their own affairs. They demon- 
strated that ability before our commit- 
tee and have demonstrated it whenever 
they have been given the opportunity to 
do so. I would hope that everyone who 
addresses this problem will address it 
in the way we have addressed the other 
problems of Alaska. 

We have taken care of those items 
which are of national significance in our 
State. I know the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE) has another amendment 
along that line. I am hopeful that we 
can come to an accord on that. We have 
previously taken action as to what part 
of Alaska needs to be set aside for the 
benefit of the United States. We have 
never taken into consideration the prob- 
lems of these Alaskans that also ought 
to be recognized in the national interest. 

If there is any one thing this country 
is dedicated to, it should be the protec- 
tion of public rights—nothing is more 
basic to the bill—there are people rights 
we are trying to recognize and bring 
into our system—they are the property 
claims of those people who were in 
Alaska before our Nation acquired sov- 
ereignty over Alaska from Russia. 

I am hopeful that we will be able to 
secure early passage of this bill and that 
we will be able to come to accord with our 
colleagues from the House. 

Mr. President, if I have any time re- 
maining, I yield back my remaining time. 
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Exursrr 1 
WILDLIFE RESERVES WHICH PROHIBIT ABORIGINAL HUNT- 
ING, FISHING, AND TRAPPING 


Reservation Order No. Date 


Bering Sea 
Tuxedni 

Saint Lazaria.. 
Yukon Delta.. z % 
Pribilof Island. 5 . 1044 4 
Bogosiof E Mar. 2,1909 
Forrester Island. Jan. 11,1912 
Hazy Islands. _ ‘ 
Chamisso Istan 
Semidi Island. 


E.O. 1037 Feb. 27,1909 
0. 1039 Do. 


+ Copies of Executive orders and public land orders 
poe by S Fish and Wildlife Service, Kenai, Alaska. 
Approrimate acreages of various major with- 

drawals in Alaska 
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Department of Defense: 
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Indian Mountain 
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Eielson Air Force Base 
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Kobuk (Noorvik) N.R 

Little Diomede N.R. 

Wales NWR..--.2-.. i.e 
Norton Bay N.R....-.-------- 
yeh OO Ee ee 
St. Lawrenie R.S 

poi of Sn ee 
Eklutna 
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Annette Island (Metlakatla).. 
Cape Denbigh Reindeer Stn... 
Copper Center School 


Mountain Village N.R. 
White Mountain Schoo! 
Point Hope School 
Angoon Administrative Site... 
Miscellaneous School Sites___. 
Misc. Administrative Sites... 
Other Miscellaneous 

Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S.D.I.: 

N. 


$38 


Hazen Bay N.W.R 
SB Ree ae AE LESS 
Izenbek N.W.R 

Tuxedni NN Fe. 
Kenai Moose Range. 


Kodiak Bear Range 
Simeonof N.W.R 


National Park Service, U.S.D.L: 
McKinley N.P. 
Glacier Bay N.M_ 
Katmai N.M. 


Footnote at end of table. 
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Area or title Acres 
Alaska Power Administration, U.S.D.1.: 
Eklutna Project* 
U.S. Forest Service, U.S.D.A.: 
Chugach N-F.*...-.--........ s > 
pna A i É ARA A 16, 015, 904 
U.S. Geological Survey, U.S.D.L: 
Power Site Reserves* > 
Power Site Classifications*... 9,280,000 
Federal Power Commission 
Power Projects* 
Bureau of Land Management, U.S.D.I.: 
Montague Island Abandoned 
Military Reserve 
Paxson Lake Classification*___ 
Cascade Creek Timber Re- 


Muddy River Timber Reserve... 

Portage Classification* 

Taiya Inlet Classification. 

Broad Pass Material Site* 

Lake George Recreation* 

Miles Lake Recrestion* 

Eagle Recreation* 

Clear Creek Recreation* 

Miscellaneous Abandoned Military 
Reserves 

Miscellaneous Administrative Sites. 

Miscellaneous Recreation* 

Miscellaneous Patented and Un- 
patented Townsites 


*These withdrawals are open for mineral 
leasing. 

Source.—-U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Land Management, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


Patented Lands: Lands are transferred 
from the United States by patent, quitclaim 
deed, or legislative act usually followed by 
confirming patent or deed. It is estimated 
that less than 50,000 acres have been trans- 
ferred by quitclaim deed. Most of these are 
in the areas of population concentration 
and along the highway network. School lands 
and those specific grants at the time of 
statehood $ illustrate grants by legislative 
action. The state may request a confirming 
patent of the school grant lands which total 
approximately 100,000 acres. These are 
located primarily in the Matanuska-Susitna 
and Tana Valley areas. Except for lands se- 
lected by the state upon which patents will 
be issued, other transfers to the state have 
been by quitclaim deed. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I would 
like to yield such time as he may need 
to the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
HANSEN). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of my colleagues to a very 
important aspect of the Alaska Native 
claims legislation dealing with the leas- 
ing of land for oil exploration and de- 
velopment in Alaska. 

Section 17 of the bill before us would 
alter the basic Federal mineral leasing 
law as it applies to Alaska. 

At the present time, the 1920 Mineral 
Leasing Act provides for leasing by a 
system of priority filing. 

Under this method, land is leased to an 
individual or company if that individual 
is the first applicant. The only exception 
to leasing by this method is if there is a 
producing well in the immediate area, in 
which case, the lease is awarded by com- 
petitive bonus bidding. 

Under the provisions of section 17 of 
S. 35, the 1920 mineral leasing law would 
be altered as it applies to Alaska in that 


*Section 6(c), Act of July 7, 1958, 72 
Stat. 339, and Section 45, Act of June 25, 
1959, 73 Stat. 141. 
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the Secretary of Interior could adopt a 
system of competitive leasing of oil and 
gas lands for that State only. 

Mr. President, I have taken the floor 
of the Senate several times to try to alert 
my colleagues to various issues threaten- 
ing this Nation’s energy supply. 

The time has come when this Nation 
must face up to a very real fact of life: 
Our country has before it an energy crisis 
which threatens to make us dependent 
on foreign sources and which seriously 
challenges our ability to meet our basic 
energy needs. 

On May 3 of this year, the Senate 
passed Senate Resolution 45, which au- 
thorized the study of a national fuels 
and energy policy. 

As that legislation pointed out, it is 
estimated that by the year 2000 con- 
sumption of fuel and energy resources 
may increase over 200 percent. 

Further, the resolution cited the fact 
that the maintenance of adequate ener- 
gy and fuel supplies at reasonable price 
levels is essential to the well-being of 
this Nation. 

It is important to note in this regard 
that when we talk of energy we are 
talking mainly about oil and gas, because 
oil and gas provides 75 percent of this 
Nation’s energy supply. 

Mr. President, in the separate views 
beginning on page 217 of the commit- 
tee report on the Alaska Native Claims 
bill, I, along with seven other members 
of the Interior Committee, expressed our 
grave concern about the mineral leasing 
provisions of the Alaska Native Claims 
legislation. 

At this point, I request that the full 
text of these views be inserted in the 
Record following this statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, during 
regular committee hearings, as well as 
in Executive Session, concern was ex- 
pressed about singling out Alaska for re- 
vision of the Mineral Leasing Law. 

As expressed by Governor Egan, of 
Alaska, the same mineral leasing law 
which applies to all the other States 
should also apply to Alaska. 

Section 17 of S. 35 would initiate a 
system of competitive bidding by a com- 
bination of bonus and royality bidding. 

As pointed out in our separate views, 
the problems with administering such a 
program are almost insurmountable. 

The confusion that would arise from 
this type of bidding procedure would 
make it extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, for anyone to have a clear view 
of what was taking place. 

But equally as important as the prob- 
lems of trying to administer this type of 
competitive leasing provision, is the ef- 
fect it would have on the discovery and 
development of oil in Alaska. 

When S. 35 speaks of a system of bonus 
bidding it ignores the small, independent 
oil company. 

Once a lease is put up for bid on bonus 
system, the large oil company is put at 
a tremendous advantage. 

The small independent simply cannot 
compete on an economic basis with the 
larger oil conglomerates. In this regard 
it is important to remember that 80 per- 
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cent of the wildcat wells have been 
drilled by small independent producers, 

It is the small operator who has his- 
torically made the discovery in the oil 
industry. It is the independent that has 
been willing to take the chances that 
have eventually led to the big find. The 
independent has to develop a lease; he 
does not have the resources to just sit on 
a plot of ground or hold it in reserve. 

It is important for the small oil com- 
pany to keep moving. 

A system of royalty bidding adds an- 
other operating cost to a producing well. 

This means that with this additional 
operating cost the point at which the 
well becomes uneconomical to operate is 
reached much sooner. 

Present recovery rates for oil and gas 
wells run only between 30 to 40 percent of 
the oil in place. 

While secondary recovery methods and 
technology have improved substantially 
in recent years, royalty bidding would 
mean more oil will be left in the ground. 
Basically, royalty bidding is an anticon- 
servation measure. 

Mr. President, industrial plants will 
likely shut down this winter simply be- 
cause there is not enough natural gas to 
go around to all of our consumers. 

This Nation needs more, not less, oil 
exploration and discovery work. 

The United States has serious energy 
needs which have to be met and it is the 
domestic oil company that must be given 
the incentive necessary to induce it to 
fulfill these needs. 

Oil and gas exploration is not keeping 
up with demand. 

Recent actions such as lowering of the 
depletion allowance for oil has made it all 
the more difficult for the local inde- 
pendent to survive. 

As a result, mineral exploration ac- 
tivity has fallen dramatically. The most 
striking example of this is the decline in 
land under oil and gas lease, which has 
declined from 424 million acres in 1959 
to 333 million acres in 1970. 

Mr. President, this Congress should 
be doing everything in its power to 
a energy discovery, not diminish 

t. 

The Senate version of the Alaska Na- 
tive claims bill handicaps the small, in- 
dependent oil company. 

I would hesitate to start a debate here 
on the floor which would delay further, or 
hamper in any way, consideration of the 
Native claims legislation, so I will not 
propose an amendment to delete section 
17. 

However, I must reiterate that this 
provision should be recognized for what 
it is: a step in exactly the wrong direc- 
tion if we are to maintain a healthy do- 
mestic energy picture. 

Inasmuch as the bill passed by the 
other body does not include this change 
in mineral leasing procedures, I hope the 
conferees will agree with the eight of us 
who signed the additional views in the 
report and delete this section. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska for yielding to me, and I 
yield back the balance of the time yielded 
to me. 

Exursrr 1; ADDITIONAL VIEWS ON 
SECTION 17 or S. 35 


While we are in accord with the urgency 
of settling the claims of the Alaskan Natives, 
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and while the terms of the settlement as 
set forth in this bill (S. 35) are not wholly 
satisfactory to all of the members of the 
Committee but constitute a compromise, the 
purpose of these additional views is to take 
exception to a provision of the bill which, in 
our view, bears no relationship to the terms 
of the settlement and therefore should not 
be a part of this important legislation. 

We object to the inclusion of section 17 
which provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior may, when a “competitive interest 
is shown”, dispose of minerals subject to 
disposition under the Mineral Leasing Act 
by such competitive bidding procedures as 
the Secretary may prescribe by regulation. 
The section further provides that the regu- 
lations shall provide for bonus bidding, 
royalty bidding, or a combination thereof. 
In recognition of the likelihood that such 
competitive bidding on “wildes ” leasing 
areas would freeze out the individuals and 
small companies, the section further requires 
that the Secretary provide an opportunity 
for them to compete. Also, the section di- 
rects the Secretary to include rental pro- 
visions” ... to be offset by exploration and 
development expenditures at such rates and 
over such periods of time as the Secretary 
determines are required to assure timely ex- 
ploration and development and to prevent 
the holding of leases for speculative and un- 
productive purposes”. 

We are completely at a loss to understand 
how such provisions would work in actual 
practice, and we sincerely doubt that there 
is any administrator wise enough to create 
a fair and honest leasing system under these 
directions. Further, no hearings were held 
on this latter provision and no departmental 
reports were requested. 


PROSPECTING PERMITS 


It should be pointed out that at the pres- 
ent time, this section applies to oil, gas, coal, 
phosphate, sodium, potassium, oil shale, and 
sulphur. We assume this provision also ap- 
plies to potash, although it is not listed. It 
should also be noted that all of the minerals 
listed above, except oil, gas and oil shale, are 
subject to provisions authorizing prospecting 
permits. Under present law, if the lands to be 
made available for lease are known to contain 
minerals subject to the Mineral Leasing Act, 
the Secretary must lease the land by competi- 
tive bidding. 

This being so, the question then becomes: 
“at what point should competitive bidding 
take place?” Does this mean that prospecting 
permits should be issued on a competitive 
bid basis? Or, does this mean after a pros- 
pecting permit has been issued and the per- 
mit holder has made a discovery, then the 
lease must be issued under a competitive bid 
procedure? Under the latter procedure, it is 
doubtful that anyone would apply for a pros- 
pecting permit knowing that after he had 
gone out and spent his money to explore the 
land that he would be required to bid against 
major companies, which had spent nothing 
on exploration, to obtain a lease to mine the 
commodity. Under the former procedure, that 
is of having competitive bidding for a pros- 
pecting permit, two possible situations are 
likely to exist: there will be no competitive 
interest since it is truly land with no known 
geologic indications of mineralization, or one 
or more of the potential bidders have already 
been in the field prospecting without a per- 
mit. If there is no competitive interest, the 
provision does not apply and the revenue to 
the United States would not be affected, But, 
if a competitive situation exists, then has the 
requirement for competitive bidding for a 
prospecting permit invited and encouraged 
prospecting without a permit? Should the 
Secretary encourage prospecting with out a 
permit in order to increase the chances of 
there being a “competitive interest” at the 
point of issuance of the prospecting permit? 
These are questions which have not been 
aired in a hearing nor considered by the 
Committee. 
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COMPETITIVE INTEREST 


The next question is: “What constitutes a 
competitive interest?” Does a competitive in- 
terest mean that if there are only two appli- 
cants for a prospecting permit on a tract of 
land that a competitive bid sale must be 
held? What if only one bid is subsequently 
received? Would it be the “winning” bid? Or, 
would the Secretary have to reject the bid 
and then grant a permit on a non-competi- 
tive basis? If the competitive interest is based 
upon a knowledge of the existence of min- 
erals subject to the leasing act, would the 
Secretary be performing his duty to“... 
insure that the Federal Government receives 
fair market value for public resources ,. .” 
by authorizing a competitive sale on the 
prospecting permit; or should he authorize 
non-exclusive prospecting permits prior to a 
scheduled competitive lease sale; or, should 
he encourage prospecting without a permit? 


COMBINATION BIDDING 


Section 17, as stated earlier, requires the 
Secretary to establish a system of comeptitive 
bidding which would include bonus bid, per- 
cent of royalty, or a combination thereof. 

With respect to bonus bid, the Secretary 
would have no difficulty in establishing a 
procedure, since one already exists. 

With respect to the royalty bid, a proce- 
dure could be devised, and probably without 
too much difficulty; however, royalty bidding 
can lead to substantial waste of natural re- 
sources, and these consequences will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail later. 

With respect to a combination of bonus 
and royalty bidding, it is unclear as to how 
such a system could be established whereby 
an administrator could evaluate a “combina- 
tion” bid. For example, assume that as a re- 
sult of a lease offering the administrator re- 
ceived bids, respectively, of $10 acre bonus 
plus a 50% royalty, $200 per acre bonus plus 
25% royalty, and $1,000 per acre bonus plus 
1214 % royalty. Which of the three bids is the 
highest and represents the “fair market 
value” for the resources? In the case of a coal 
bed which had been pretty well explored and 
the Geological Survey had a fairly clear idea 
of the quality and quantity of coal in place, 
an analyst could make a reasonable judge- 
ment as to which was the better bid. This 
would also be true of other known mineral 
deposits such as oll shale, sodium, etc. But 
how could an analyst determine which was 
the better bid in the case of oil and gas lease, 
even if it were known that oil and gas did 
in fact exist upon the tract? The analyst 
would have to know the extent of the re- 
coverable reserves, and such estimates cannot 
be made until the field is fully developed. 
Even then, the estimates of proven reserves 
in a field are constantly being adjusted—both 
upward and downward—depending upon the 
oo characteristics of the particular 

eld. 

In the case of the wildcat area, the ana- 
lyst would know that, as a minimum, the 
odds are 10 to 1 against obtaining produc- 
tion, since 9 out of 10 wells drilled are dry 
holes, and the expectation of reasonably sig- 
nificant production from a well is about 1 
out of 50. Should he weight the bids on the 
basis of those in favor of a high bonus on 
the theory that “a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush?” The analyst would have an 
omnipresent realization that if a major dis- 
covery is made he will be subject to severe 
criticism for not having taken the low bo- 
nus bids with the high royalty. Also, if he 
weighs the bids in favor of the high bonus, 
which would be immediately payable to the 
treasury, he may be subject to the criticism 
that he has stacked the deck against the 
small company or individual, since they may 
not have the cash available to make a large 
bonus bid and still have sufficient funds 
to finance the drilling. As noted earlier, sec- 
tion 17 requires that the Secretary afford 
an opportunity for individuals and small 
businesses to compete when there is com- 
petitive bidding for mineral leases. 
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We believe that combination bidding, that 
is both bonus and royalty, presents to the 
administrator an unresolvable problem, 
which is further complicated by the lack of 
definition of key terms. Such key terms as 
“competitive interest” should be defined so 
that the Secretary will have specific statu- 
tory guidance. The Secretary needs guid- 
ance in including “. . . rental provisions to 
be offset by exploration and development ex- 
penditures at such rates ... and over such 
periods of time as the Secretary determines 
are required to assure timely exploration and 
development .. .” Webster defines “timely” 
as “happening, done said, etc. at a suit- 
able time; well time; opportune.” As fur- 
ther defined under synonyms: “Timely ap- 
plies to that which happens or is done at an 
appropriate time, especially at such a time 
as to be of help or service: opportune re- 
fers to that which is so timed, often as if 
by accident, as to meet exactly the needs of 
the occasion.” What, then, does “timely” 
mean in this connection? Does it mean 
“early” development, or does it mean at a 
time which the Secretary deems to be “op- 
portune’’? If it is the intent of the section 
to encourage early development, then why 
not use the word “early”? 

In any event, the intent of Congress 
needs to be more clearly expressed, not only 
for the guidance of the Secretary but also 
for the benefit of the public who must man- 
age their affairs accordingly. 

ROYALTY BIDDING 

At first impression, royalty bidding appears 
to be a simple solution to the conflicting 
objectives of maximizing Federal revenues 
while at the same time encouraging com- 
petition by affording the smaller companies 
an opportunity to compete in obtaining min- 
eral leases. Unfortunately, not only is this 
not necessarily true, but royalty bidding can 
have anti-conservation effects. 

To understand how these effects can oc- 
cur one needs some basic knowledge of the 
economics of oil leasing and production. The 
decision to produce, or not to produce a well 
is not based upon the prospects of recovering 
the full investment plus operating costs and 
some profit. The capitalized costs such as 
the cost of the lease (including the bonus 
paid) and the cost of drilling the discovery 
well are set aside in the decision making proc- 
ess, because those costs are already expended. 
Rather, the decision to produce or not to pro- 
duce is based upon an analysis of the com- 
parative costs of further development of the 
fleld including, drilling and production 
equipment, and the comparative expected 
revenues based upon the quantity of ex- 
pected production and its value. Many small 
fields have been produced even though the 
producer never expected to receive full return 
of ali of his costs, including the cost of the 
lease and drilling. But a well will not be pro- 
duced if development and operating costs 
will exceed expected revenues, which is the 
essence of the phrase included in most leases 
providing for continuance of a lease so long 
as oi] and gas are produced in “paying quan- 
tities.” 

Likewise, a producing field will be closed 
when production costs exceed revenues. 

The royalties paid to the lessor are a signif- 
icant part of the operating costs. The higher 
the royalty the smaller the margin between 
operating costs and revenues to the producer. 
Premature abandonment of such wells would 
leave unrecovered oil in the ground, which 
probably will never be recovered due to the 
high costs of reopening a field. And this is 
especially an economic deterrent in light of 
the known marginal productive capacity of 
the field. Hence, recoverable reserves are 
wasted and an energy resource is not con- 
served. 

In some instances, the field may not be 
produced in the first instance because op- 
erating costs including a high royalty rate 
as compared to revenues, exceed the break- 
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even point. In those cases the Government 
has foregone a reasonably higher bonus pay- 
ment for a higher royalty rate on nothing. 

Royalty bidding may attract irresponsible 
bidders who will bid high royalties to win 
leases, later to be bought and sold for specula- 
tion rather than for bona fide exploration 
and development. Such speculators would 
intend to sell the lease to a major company 
who would then develop the tracts, and the 
bona fide small company or individual pro- 
ducer would not necessarily be placed in a 
better competitive position vis-a-vis the 
major producer. However, unless the field is 
a large producer, the high royalty may pre- 
vent production, as previously explained. 

Our purpose in pointing out the many pit- 
falls and unknowns, and the foregoing is 
certainly not to be considered an exhaustive 
enurieration, is to demonstrate the com- 
plexity of mineral leasing and its attendant 
economic forces, deserving of more than 
casual or cursory examination. 


ENERGY SHORTAGE 


The United States has not been blessed 
with massive oil fields of 20 to 60 billion bar- 
rels such as dominate the Middle East. Our 
largest discovery has been Prudhoe Bay in 
Alaska with 10 billion barrels, and the second 
largest, which is nearing depletion, is the 
East Texas field with 6 billion barrels. Despite 
the fact that the discovery of the East Texas 
field occurred nearly one half century ago, 
its total reserves would not supply U.S. needs 
for one and one half years under current con- 
sumptive conditions. Our oil supply has come 
from thousands of stratigraphic traps and 
small anticlines, and more importantly, from 
the hundreds of small companies and in- 
dividuals who have risked their capital and 
know-how to search out these small fields. We 
know that throughout history, most of the 
exploration (80 percent of the wildcat wells) 
have been drilled by small independent pro- 
ducers. The oil industry in the United States 
is unique in the world because it is the only 
one made up of thousands of business units, 
individuals, partnerships, companies—small, 
medium and large—drillers, producers, re- 
finers, distributors, wholesalers, retailers, 
service companies, and pipeline companies. 
The continuance of the small producer and 
the marginal field is of concern to the Nation, 
because some 350,000 marginal and stripper 
wells now produce 15 percent of U.S. produc- 
tion and account for about 20 percent of 
U.S. reserves, including Alaska—approxi- 
mately 8 billion barrels. 

Present recovery rates run between 30-40 
percent of the oil in place, While secondary 
recovery methods and technology have im- 
proved substantially in recent years, we are 
concerned over countervailing forces, such 
as royalty bidding, which may reverse the 
trend towards higher ultimate recovery. Not 
only are such forces anti-conservation in 
effect but they tend to diminish our ability 
to respond to emergencies, such as the Six 
Day War of 1967, when the U.S. was called 
upon to supply not only its own needs but 
also much of the needs of our NATO allies. 

One of the most serious challenges facing 
America today is that of structuring sound, 
consistent policies which will assure the 
availablity, through development of essential 
energy resources. This Committee and the 
Senate have recognized the significance of 
energy to our security and economic progress 
through the adoption of S. Res. 45, providing 
for the most extensive and through-going 
fuels and energy study ever conducted by the 
Senate. Since oil and gas provide 75 percent 
of America’s energy requirements, any new 
policy affecting it in an area of potential pro- 
duction as vast as Alaska, requires exhaustive 
hearings and careful analysis. We are not per- 
suaded that the present leasing system has 
not served the nation well, but if modifica- 
tion or amendment of the system is indicated, 


and in light of our present energy crisis situa- 
tion, the democratic process commands more 
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than cursory discussion without the benefit 
of expert testimony. 

Gordon Allott, Paul Fannin, Alan Bible, 

Ted Stevens, Clifford P. Hansen, Mark 

O. Hatfield, Len B. Jordan, Lee Metcalf. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I want 
to get some time yielded to me. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington, I shall be glad 
to yield such time as the Senator may 
require. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will suspend just a moment, I 
will yield myself 1 minute on the bill. 

First of all, I want to support the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming. He is eminently right. It 
is the position we have taken steadfastly 
during the 3 years of negotiations on the 
bill. At a later time, I expect to discuss 
other parts of the bill, but I think he is 
correct. There is no justification for hav- 
ing one set of laws to govern the mineral 
resources in Alaska and another set of 
laws for the other 49 States. 

Second, I would like to announce at 
this time that during the remainder of 
the consideration of this bill the time of 
the minority which would ordinarily be 
in the control of the minority leader will 
be under the control of the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. STEVENS). 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 10 minutes to the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern). 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, S. 35, 
as reported by the Interior Committee, 
contains two options on land selection. 
The first grants fee title to 40 million 
acres, but is limited to the area immedi- 
ately surrounding native villages. The 
second, for which we are indebted to the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson) , the chairman of the com- 
mittee, who has provided constructive 
leadership on this issue for many 
months, provides 20 million acres in fee 
bordering on the villages, plus 10 million 
acres of economic potential land partial- 
ly in fee title, but partially in surface or 
subsurface rights only, and an additional 
20 million acres for subsistence purposes 
only. the Natives would choose between 
the options in a statewide referendum. 

As the Senator from Washington has 
said, this is not a welfare bill, and the 
Federal Government is not really giving 
anything to the Natives. Instead, it is a 
proposal to compensate for and to extin- 
guish legal claims against the United 
States. It is an alternative to going 
through the courts. 

The claim originates in both the ac- 
quisition of Alaska from Russia and in 
the Organic Act of 1884, which provided 
that the Natives “shall not be disturbed 
in their possession of any lands actually 
in their use or occupation or now claimed 
by them.” 

The Senate bill is a reasonable settle- 
ment, and, if anything, Mr. President, it 
is too modest, because the Natives are 
now using as much as 80 million acres. 
They could make a claim to more than 
300 million acres out of the 375 million 
total. Yet the bill as it now stands would 
require them to choose between, first of 
all, 40 million acres contiguous to their 
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villages, or, second, full title to only 20 
million acres and partial title to 10 mil- 
lion more with economic potential, and 
subsistence rights on the remaining 20 
million. 

It is also worth noting that S. 35 is a 
vast improvement over the bill which 
passed the Senate in the last Congress, 
but died when no action was taken by the 
House of Representatives. That proposal 
included only 10 million acres of land, 
and now both the House and Senate are 
agreed that the Natives are entitled to 
some title to at least 40 million acres. 

The broad question involved in the bill 
is whether Congress will at least change 
its heretofore narrow approach to the 
country’s Native population, which in the 
past has been one of the basest chap- 
ters in American history. We are trying 
to undo some of that damage, and it is 
a difficult task, indeed. But, in Alaska 
there is a Native culture not yet de- 
stroyed, and a chance to avoid the mis- 
takes of the past if we start moving on 
the basis of equity and justice. 

I think this applies with especial force 
to the question of priority of selection, 
whether the Natives will have a chance to 
choose land with genuine economic po- 
tential. Those who are concerned about 
creating new Indian reservations in 
Alaska can find a solution to this prob- 
lem by assuring an opportunity for the 
Natives to secure productive and promis- 
ing lands. 


Mr. President, the Senator from 


Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) and I several days 
ago drew up an amendment that would 
be somewhat more precise on this point 
than the options contained in the bill as 


now before us. The amendment would be, 
in effect, a merger of the two options in 
S. 35. 

It would provide 40 million acres in 
fee simple, but would provide that of 
that total, only 30 million acres would 
be in the areas contiguous to Native Vil- 
lages. The remaining 10 million acres 
would be selected by a statewide Native 
controlled corporation on the basis of 
economic potential, 242 million acres 
each for timber, recreation, hardship, 
and minerals. However, full fee title 
would be conveyed on that 10 million 
acres, and the Natives would have a pri- 
ority right of selection. Selections to the 
10 million acres would be made from the 
remaining public lands in Alaska, but 
could not be taken from the 50 million 
acres of national forests, national parks, 
or other dedicated areas except from 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4. The sub- 
sistence allotment, as worked out by the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Jack- 
son), would also be retained. 

Mr. President, I really think that this 
amendment, authored by Senator GRAVEL 
and me, is the formula we ought to be 
acting on here today, but I recognize it 
is not possible to get everything some of 
us would like in this settlement. I called 
the chairman of the committee, and he 
has very carefully evaluated what it is 
possible to achieve in the conference, in 
view of the various points of view on the 
other side of the issue. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Washington, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, if he thinks it is possible to come 
back from conference with a compromise 
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provision embracing some of the best 
features in the option that he has 
authored in the bill, as well as some of 
the features that are contained in the 
option of which Senator STEVENS was 
one of the principal authors. More spe- 
cifically, what I mean by this compro- 
mise proposal is that Senator GRAVEL 
and I would not call up our amendment, 
but I would ask the Senator if he could 
consider increasing the 20 million acres 
in full title to 30 million acres, and 
changing the grant of 20 million acres 
of economic land to full title instead of 
the partial title that is now contained 
in the language of the Senate bill. 

Does the Senator think it would be 
possible to get that kind of improved 
language through the conference? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I commend the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota and the Senator 
from Alaska for their deep interest and 
concern to improve, as best we can, the 
land provisions in the bill. It is my judg- 
ment that the Senate bill—and I know 
the Senator agrees—is far better than 
the House-passed bill. 

Mr. McGOVERN. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. JACKSON. I want to go to confer- 
ence with the idea of achieving the best 
possible land settlement, taking into con- 
sideration the provisions of the House 
bill and the two optional provisions in 
the Senate bill. These options give us a 
lot of leeway, so that we have an oppor- 
tunity to improve upon the title status of 
the land provisions of the bill. As the 
Senator has pointed out, one option in 
the bill involves 20 million acres in fee 
title, 10 million acres in economic de- 
velopment title in the sense of surface 
rights and mineral rights, and permit 
subsistence rights to another 20 million 
acres. 

This option, together with the second 
land option in the Senate bill and the 
language of the House-passed bill, I be- 
lieve that we have an opportunity in 
conference, to improve upon the bill as 
it is now before the Senate. 

I regret that I cannot take to confer- 
ence any amendments of this kind, be- 
cause with a rollcall vote we may tie our 
hands in conference, and I would not 
want to do that. 

I can only assure the Senator that I 
will go to conference with the idea in 
mind of trying to improve upon the Sen- 
ate version of the bill, and in the light of 
the Senate bill and of the House-passed 
bill, we have that opportunity under the 
rules of the conference. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I know the Senator 
from Washington is a very formidable 
conferee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 
minutes allocated to the Senator from 
South Dakota have expired. 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield 5 more min- 
utes. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am pleased to hear 
the Senator say that he thinks there is 
a good possibility that in conference we 
may improve on the existing Senate bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. I shall do everything 
I can to improve upon it. I do not know 
what kind of opposition we will face in 
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conference. But, as both Senators from 
Alaska will be conferees, I believe we will 
have formidable support on the Senate 
side for an improvement in the land pro- 
visions of the bili. 

I believe this is the only real area that 
remains where there is any substantial 
controversy 

Mr. McGOVERN. There is no question 
that the Senator is right in saying that 
the Serate bill is superior to the one 
passed in the other House. The Senate 
bill is considerably better now than it 
was in the form that it passed in the 
last Congress. 

But I do hope, as the Senator has said, 
that every effort will be made—and I 
know it will be made—by him and the 
other Senators on the conference to see 
if we can strengthen it even further. 

On the basis of those assurances, I 
would not press for a vote on any amend- 
ment here. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. GRAVEL. In pursuing the goal 
that the Senator from Washington talks 
of, I hope that we are in agreement that 
the goal would be 30-10 in fee. I realize 
that it is a goal, but with a group on the 
conference committee committed to that 
goal, I think we stand a good chance of 
success. I would hope that the Senator 
from South Dakota would be a member 
of the conference committee. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not want to be com- 
mitted personally to anything other than 
what is in the bill. If we are going to 
rewrite the bill on the floor of the Senate, 
we should rewrite it. But I do not want 
these statements to be considered as 
binding upon me personally. 

Mr. McGOVERN. No. I was really ad- 
dressing them to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. ALLOTT. This may be the view of 
the Senator from Washington, 

I might say that I recall no bill, ex- 
cept perhaps the Colorado River project 
bill, upon which the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs has spent more 
time. I would say that, after taking testi- 
mony many times, we have spent literally 
dozens of sessions, each one consisting 
sometimes of 3, 4, 5, or 6 hours, trying to 
work out this bill. 

I doubt that the entire committee can 
be brought closer to an agreement than 
they are now on this bill. 

The bill does not make every member 
of the committee happy in every respect, 
and I certainly am not happy about cer- 
tain aspects of it. I say that very frankly. 

During conference I do not want to be 
locked in by statements that other people 
have made on the floor. What the chair- 
man says for himself or his colleagues is 
one thing. But, personally, because I 
know the feeling of the people on the 
other side, I want to be left the greatest 
possible latitude when we go to con- 
ference. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I want to make clear 
that we will be pursuing a goal in con- 
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ference and that it will be a 30-10 goal 
in fee, which I think would be a very 
adequate settlement. Certainly, it does 
not bind any member of the committee 
or the conference, but it does give testi- 
mony that a segment of the conferees— 
a sizable segment—under the leadership 
of the junior Senator from Washington, 
will be pursuing very vigorously in con- 
ference this very proper goal. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Just so that when the 
Senator says “we,” he does not include 
everybody on the conference committee. 

Mr. GRAVEL. We would wish to in- 
clude everybody who would come for- 
ward and want to be included. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on the 
basis of those assurances from the Sen- 
ator from Washington and the Senator 
from Alaska, T will not press for the 
amendment; but I do hope that the 30-10 
formula is the one that the Senate will 
press. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. STEVENS. I am happy to yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Oklahoma 
from the time on the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I rise to 
compliment the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) for his excel- 
lent statement here. I also compliment 
his colleague, the junior Senator from 
Alaska, for the outstanding and dedi- 
cated work that he and his colleague 
have done on this measure. I compliment 
also the other members of the committee 
for the work they have done on this bill 
which I hope will ke passed by the Sen- 
ate today. 

Mr. President, I join with them in re- 
joicing that we are so much further down 
the road because of this bill toward final 
Settlement of the Alaskan Native claims 
which have so long been a matter of dis- 
pute in this body and elsewhere. 

A great deal of the credit for this is 
due to the good work of the Senators 
whom I have named as well as other Sen- 
ators who have worked so diligently on 
this matter. 

I also compliment Mr. Donald R. 
Wright, President of the Alaskan Fed- 
eration of Natives, who has worked so 
hard on the bill to get an equitable settle- 
ment for the people he officially repre- 
sents. 

I have discussed with him and with the 
other representatives of the Alaskan 
Federation of Natives this matter, as 
well as with friends of mine, such as 
Charles Edwardson, and the Honorable 
Willie Hensley, all of whom feel that 
there are very practical reasons why we 
must pass the legislation. 

I hope we can get the bill through the 
Senate today. We ought to get the bill to 
conference and try to get an early agree- 
ment on the final bill. 

The Senators will recall that I was very 
worried, as were most of the Alaskan 
Natives, last session of the Congress, over 
three particular aspects of this settle- 
ment matter. 

One was the amount of land involved. 
I said last year that I felt the land was 
really the crucial issue involved. I am 
very pleased that there has been a sub- 
stantial increase of the land that will be 
provided. 
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Second, I was also one of those wor- 
ried last year about the provisions in the 
bill which would have effectively termi- 
nated the Bureau of Indian Affairs serv- 
ices for the Natives receiving this settle- 
ment. I am informed that that matter 
has been substantially altered. 

Third, I was very concerned that the 
Alaskan Natives have the right of self- 
determination and that the decision 
with regard to this settlement, now and 
in the future, be made by Natives. I 
understand that substantial improve- 
ments have been made in that provision 
as compared to last year’s bill, as well. 

As I have said Mr. President, one of the 
most important responsibilities of the 
92d Congress will be the passage of legis- 
lation to settle the Alaska Native land 
claims. The crucial issue in the passage 
of this legislation is the amount of land 
that will be provided to the Natives. 

The Natives of Alaska have historical 
claim to nearly all of the State’s 375 
million acres of land. The purpose of the 
bill we have before us today is not to 
determine what they will receive from a 
benevolent government in Washington, 
but rather how much land they will be 
allowed to keep from what was theirs 
from time immemorial. 

Mr. President, the land is the source 
of sustenance for the Native peoples of 
Alaska. If we are sincere about preserv- 
ing the right of self-determination for 
Alaska Natives we must guarantee that 
sufficient lands are provided in their 
claims settlement. Many of the Eski- 
mos, Indians, and Aleuts of Alaska de- 
pend upon the land and the inland and 
coastal waters for their livelihood. Vast 
amounts of land are needed for support. 
We must not destroy the culture of these 
people by failing to provide an adequate 
land settlement. 

The Alaska Federation of Natives 
reached the conclusion that a fair set- 
tlement would include confirmation “of 
title to 60 million acres of land in the 
Native villages and regions over which 
the Native people have asserted dominion 
through use and occupancy from time 
immemorial.” 

The figure of 60 million acres was not 
one arrived at capriciously. It is unchal- 
lenged that the Natives are now using a 
minimum of 60 million acres, which is 
less than 17 percent of the lands to 
which they have valid claim. 

It is unfortunate that the Interior Com- 
mittee could not report out a bill, such 
as S. 835, which I introduced, that would 
have provided a 60-million acre settle- 
ments—in particular the fact that the 
improvements made in the committee bill 
over last year’s bill. These improve- 
ments—in particular the fact that the 
Natives can receive 40 million acres— 
are all the more important in view of the 
provisions of the bill passed by the House 
of Representatives. Under that bill, the 
Natives would select 18 million acres, lim- 
ited to townships surrounding their Na- 
tive villages. The State would then have 
until 1984 to select the remainder of its 
103 million acres. After completion of 
the State selections, the Natives would 
take 22 million acres from what was 
left. 

This is clearly unacceptable to the 
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Alaska Natives, as they could be left with 
land that is worthless. 

Mr. President, the Nation’s treatment 
of our Native peoples has long been a 
national disgrace. The treatment of 
Alaska’s natives has been no exception. 

Today, after nearly a century of Amer- 
ican control, the contrast between the 
two Alaskas—urban and rural—could 
scarcely be greater. The 80 percent of 
Alaska's population that is non-native 
lives primarily in the cities—in places 
such as Anchorage, Fairbanks and Ju- 
neau. The life style of this majority 
could be easily interchanged with that of 
Americaus elsewhere. Most are regularly 
employed, though, even in the cities, un- 
employment is double the national level, 
The education level is high and per cap- 
ita income is among the highest in the 
Nation—$4,200. 

But about 70 percent of the native 
population still lives in outlying areas. 
They live, substantially, by subsistence 
hunting and fishing, just as they have 
for centuries. Few are employed fulltime. 
Health is poor. And educational facilities 
are inadequate. 

We owe them more. At a minimum, we 
owe them adequate land so that they can 
continue their traditional way of life. It 
is essential, therefore, that the Senate 
not waiver in its commitment to provide 
an equitable settlement for the Alaskan 
Natives. 

The battle cry of the natives—“Take 
our land, take our life’-—Must not go 
unheeded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
time not be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 547 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 547 and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment as follows: 

On Page 267, Line 22, strike out “section” 
and insert “Act”. 

On page 268, line 2 strike out all after 
the word “refuge” except the period and 
insert the following: 

The exchange authority granted in sec- 
tion 16(a) shall apply to all lands within 
the boundaries of a unit of the National 
Wildlife Refuge System, and the Secretary 
shall have a right of first refusal in future 
sale of such lands. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, before 
I direct myself to the amendment, I want 
to congratulate the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), for the way in which this 
bill has been brought out. This is truly 
landmark legislation and he, more than 
any other man in the Congress of the 
United States, is responsible for one of 
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the fairest judgments that I have ever 
known. 

It was my privilege to participate in 
some of the hearings in Alaska, and it 
was a challenging and warming experi- 
ence to have Natives come down from 
the Arctic Circle to testify as to their 
way of life, their need for the land and 
their need for this kind of legislation. 

As has already been pointed out, some 
of these people are among the most de- 
prived people in America. This is a step 
toward giving them equality of oppor- 
tunity that all Americans deserve and 
that we desire to give them. 

The two Senators from Alaska, and I 
refer to Senator Stevens and Senator 
GRAVEL, have been outstanding in their 
work, attention, and dedication to the 
Alaskan Natives. I think the three men 
I have mentioned, Senator Jackson and 
the two Alaskan Senators, are responsi- 
ble more than thousands of other people 
for getting this bill before us. 

Essentially, as I see the bill, it gives the 
Alaskan Natives a substantial amount of 
land. It has been my experience, in work- 
ing with the Indians both in the lower 
part of the United States and in Alaska, 
that there is a special affinity, a spiritual 
affinity, of Alaskan and other Indian Na- 
tives, to the land on which they were 
born and on which their tribal organiza- 
tions. exist. We have recognized that 
spiritual affinity by giving them an op- 
portunity to accept this land in and 
around their tribal communities. 

We have also recognized the need of 
Alaskan Natives for a substantial amount 
of capital and have given them sub- 
stantial capital. 

The third important part of the bill is 
that we have recognized that the vast 
natural resources of Alaska are open to 
development. They are in the period that 
we in the American West were in at the 
turn of the century. In the vernacular of 
the day, we are giving them a piece of the 
action. We are saying to the Alaskan 
Natives, “You, too, will share in the 
assets you own. You are going to share in 
the development of your natural re- 
sources. You are going to participate in 
the growth and development of your 
great State.” 

With these three major issues in a 
rather complex and involved bill, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs has brought out a piece of legisla- 
tion that I think will be a model for many 
years to come. 

It is with some trepidation that I come 
before the Senate, as a member of the 
committee and as one who did some work 
on the bill, even to offer a minor amend- 
ment. My amendment, however, has 
been developed because of some of the 
concern of conservationists, hunters, 
and wildlife enthusiasts and people who 
are worried about the perpetutation of 
some of the species that may be lost and 
who are concerned about what is going 
to happen to the wildlife and waterfowl 
refuge system. 

My amendment has the purpose of 
giving the Nation’s sportsmen and wild- 
life enthusiasts congressional assurance 
that the settlement reached under the 
terms of this bill will deal fairly and 
wisely with the National Wildlife Refuge 
System. Alaska contains some of the 
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most prized units of the National Wild- 
life Refuge System—Kodiak Island, 
Clarence Rhode, Izembek, Arctic Game 
Range, and others—and correspondence 
I have received from conservationists in 
Montana and elsewhere shows that the 
public is concerned about the future of 
these dedicated areas. 

I share that concern and I know from 
many years’ service as a member of the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Committee, 
from both this body and the House, the 
important contributions wildlife refuges 
in Alaska are making to our ducks, geese, 
and other migratory birds. Many of the 
wildlife refuges there provide important 
nesting and brooding habitat for millions 
of migratory birds, many species of which 
the United States shares joint respon- 
sibility with Canada and Mexico under 
the terms of the migratory bird treaties. 
To permit serious disruption of the 
habitat in some of the refuges would be 
to disregard our international commit- 
ments under the treaties with these coun- 
tries. 

Alaska contains some 65 percent of all 
of the acreage of the National Wildlife 
Refuge System. But this statistic has 
been used incorrectly in my opinion, be- 
cause it has been offered in an effort to 
suggest that this is too great a burden 
to be borne out of the hundreds of mil- 
lions of acres of public lands in Alaska. 

A few minutes ago I was talking with 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada. 
He reminded that we could divide the 
great State of Alaska into two parts and 
each part would be greater than the 
State of Texas. It is hard for some of us 
down here, even one who comes from a 
State with the large acreage of Montana, 
to realize the vast acreage of the State of 
Alaska, 

My colleagues should understand that 
wildlife and waterfowl refuges cannot 
simply be placed upon the land in some 
haphazard manner, a manner possibly 
that responds more to human whims 
than to biological necessity. Wildlife 
refuge locations are chosen because of 
the utility of the land for the wildlife 
species the areas are designed to protect. 

For example, untold numbers of ducks, 
geese, and other migratory birds nest and 
rear their young in the Clarence Rhode 
National Wildlife Refuge, on the great 
delta of the Kuskokwim River, because 
the character of the terrain favors this 
critical period of the birds’ life cycle. 
The terrain offers the birds satisfactory 
nesting places and wetlands on which 
to raise their young, obtain food, find 
shelter from predators and the elements, 
and finally to get their young to wing 
so that they may migrate south with win- 
ter and return the following spring. This 
annual cycle cannot be perpetuated if 
the very habitat required by the birds 
is destroyed. The birds use the area be- 
cause it furnishes their needs; they will 
not succeed elsewhere unless much the 
same variety and complex of wetlands are 
present. In short, national wildlife ref- 
uges cannot be moved about like blocks 
on a drafting board. 

It has been pointed out that the State 
of Minnesota brags, on its license plates, 
that it is the land of 10,000 lakes, but 
Alaska can say that it is the land of 10 
million lakes. It is those millions of lakes 
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that furnish the nesting and brooding 
habitat with wetlands necessary to pre- 
serve the waterfowl that fly down the 
Midwest flyways and from Alaska and 
Canada east and west of the Mississippi 
and to Mexico. 

The same situation persists with some 
of our most outstanding nonmigratory 
species, such as the giant brown bear that 
inhabits the Kodiak Island National 
Wildlife Refuge. The brown bear occurs 
and persists there because its life re- 
quirements are tied closely to the island’s 
wilderness and to the yearly salmon 
spawning runs in its streams. Fracture 
that wilderness, as might be possible un- 
der the House bill, and the bear is sure 
to come into an abrupt and disastrous 
confrontation with civilization. We know 
who would be the loser, because wildlife 
invariably comes off second best to com- 
mercialization and development. By the 
same manner, pollute or obstruct the 
streams or otherwise diminish their suit- 
ability for salmon spawning and the 
bears will lose their main source of food, 
which by nature’s design, carries them 
through a part of the year. 

It is for this reason, too, that I offer 
an amendment to assure all sportsmen 
and wildlife enthusiasts that the national 
wildlife refuges in Alaska will not be 
treated unfairly under the terms of this 
bill. 

In brief description, my amendment 
expands section 15 paragraph (e), which 
under the terms of the committee's rec- 
ommendation requires that any patent 
issued to lands within the boundaries of 
a national wildlife refuge “contain a pro- 
vision that such lands remain subject to 
the laws and regulations governing use 
and development of such refuge as long 
as the lands continue with its boundar- 
ies.” 

It expands the paragraph by adding 
that— 

The exchange authority granted in Sec. 
16(a) shall apply to all lands within boun- 
daries of a unit of the National Wildlife 
Refuge System, and the Secretary shall have 
a right of first refusal in future sale of any 
such lands. 


The effect of the amendment, Mr. 
President, would be consistent with the 
committee's recommendation. I have dis- 
cussed my concern with the chairman, 
the distinguished gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) and have found 
him sympathetic to what I propose. In 
my opinion, the language that I would 
add to the paragraph in no way would be 
injurious to the interest of the natives, 
while at the same time it offers the as- 
surance that many of our fellow Ameri- 
cans are seeking with respect to existing 
wildlife refuges in Alaska. By authoriz- 
ing the exercise of exchange authority, 
which under the committee bill already 
would pertain in the case of other af- 
fected public lands in Alaska, the Secre- 
tary is given the option to offer other 
available lands for those whose aliena- 
tion from a refuge may severely jeop- 
ardize the habitat base of wildlife 
species that the refuge was designated to 
protect in the first place. And second, by 
having the right of first refusal in the 
case of selected lands that ultimately 
may be offered for sale, the Secretary 
will be able to move to protect the integ- 
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rity of lands whose exclusion from a 
refuge also may be damaging to the na- 
tional wildlife interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Time is on the amend- 
ment at this point. 

Mr. STEVENS. I know; will the Sena- 
tor from Montana yield me 2 or 3 min- 
utes on the amendment? 

Mr. METCALF. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator has raised a very important 
question, and one we should take care 
of. His is a protective amendment; and 
I agree that we should protect the rights 
of the Native people if they desire to 
exchange this land. 

Though I am not sure many people 
even know about it, back at the time 
when I was solicitor, when some of these 
refuges were created, we specifically pro- 
vided for this, Let me read from Public 
Land Order 2213, dated December 6, 
1960, dealing with the Kuskokwim Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge and Public Land 
Order 2216, dealing with the Izembek 
National Wildlife Range. 

This order shall not be construed to ab- 
rogate or impair any legal or aboriginal claim 
of right of the natives to use the lands, if 
any, and they may hunt, fish, and trap in 
accordance with applicable law, and carry 
on any other lawful activities. 


In other words, these people have been 
within some of these areas, and have 
been resident there, for many years. If, 
as we create these new rights, they de- 
sire to exchange those lands they may 


do so. As I understand the amendment, 
the discretion is theirs: if they wish to 
move, they may transfer their lands; 
and, if they ever decide to sell their 
lands, they must offer them to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior on a right of first 
refusal basis, so that we may preserve 
these lands for wildlife refuge purposes. 

Mr. METCALF. It is specifically de- 
signed for the needs of the wildlife 
involved. 

Mr, STEVENS. I think it is a very 
significant amendent, and it is one that 
Isupport. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
orders to which I referred be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of the re- 
marks on the Senator's amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on this 
particular amendment, I am authorized 
by the chairman of the committee, who 
is just coming into the Chamber, to state 
that I have discussed the amendment 
with him. He shares the concern which 
the Senator from Montana has so well 
expressed, and I am in a position, speak- 
ing for him—he can now speak for him- 
self—to say that we are perfectly willing 
to accept the amendment and, before 
yielding the floor or yielding to the chair- 
man of the full committee, I simply want 
to take this opportunity to compliment 
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in the highest terms possible the many 
years of service that the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. METCALF) has given on 
this migratory bird conservation com- 
mittee, both on the House side and then, 
since he has been here, on the Senate 
side. 

He has made many contributions to the 
wildlife refuges in Alaska, in the areas of 
preserving the duck population, the goose 
population, and the other migratory 
birds, and I can testify to this firsthand, 
Mr. President, because I serve as chair- 
man of the Interior Appropriations Sub- 
committee, and every time a request 
comes in that appears to be inadequate 
or under the authorized amount provided 
for in the authorizing legislation, Senator 
MetcatF is always first to say, “This is 
not enough; we have to have some more 
to do the job.” I compliment him on it, 
and I am happy to yield at this point to 
the chairman of the full committee. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
Senator from Nevada. I know of no one 
in the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives who has spent more time or 
devoted more time to the problems of 
migratory birds and wildlife refuges and 
their support than the distinguished 
junior Senator from Montana. He has 
made it his business to see to it that 
there are adequate wildlife refuges 
throughout the United States. He has 
worked constantly to improve those ref- 
uges. I know of no one who can speak 
in a more qualified way than the junior 
Senator from Montana at this point. I 
completely respect his judgment in this 
matter. He is a member of our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
amendment is in order. It is an appro- 
priate one, and we are in his debt for 
having called the situation to our at- 
tention. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the chairman. 
Again I reiterate that this legislation 
would not even have been before us had 
it not been for the tireless activity of 
the Senator from Washington. The Sen- 
ator from Washington has also been 
outstanding in his work for conservation 
of wildlife, and in other areas. Then, of 
course, the distinguished Senator from 
Neveda is almost “Mr. National Parks” in 
this country. As I understand, he will 
offer an amendment to which mine is 
complementary. 

I want to say to both of my colleagues 
that work on the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission has been a most 
rewarding and challenging job, but one 
that has brought me more benefits and 
more actual rewards than all the effort 
I have spent on it, and I am grateful for 
the kind words of my friends. 

Exuusir 1 
[Public Land Order 2213, Fairbanks 012151] 
ALASKA—ESTABLISHING THE KUSKOKWIM Na- 
TIONAL WILDLIFE RANGE 

By virtue of the authority vested in the 
President and pursuant to Executive Order 
No. 10355 of May 2, 1952, it is ordered as 
follows: 

Subject to valid existing rights, the follow- 
ing-described public lands in Alaska are here- 
by withdrawn from all forms of appropria- 


tion under the public land laws, except the 
mining and mineral leasing laws, and dis- 
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posals of materials under the act of July 31, 
1947 (61 Stat. 681; 30 U.S.C. 601-604) as 
amended, and reserved for use of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as a refuge, breeding 
ground and management area for all forms of 
wildlife, to be known as the Kuskokwim Na- 
tional Wildlife Range: Provided, That the 
reservation made by this order shall not pro- 
hibit the hunting or trapping of game an- 
imals and game birds or the trapping of fur 
animals in accordance with the provisions 
of applicable law and as may be permitted 
by regulations of the Secretary of the In- 
terior prescribed and issued pursuant there- 
to: 
“AREA I 

“Beginning on the shore of Bering Sea at 
the line of mean high tide and at the south 
side of the entrance to Hooper Bay near 
latitude 61°31’ N., longitude 166°12’ W. 
from Greenwich; thence southeasterly with 
the line of mean high tide on the south side 
of the entrance to Hooper Bay and along the 
south side of said Bay, 16 miles to the mouth 
of Askinuk River (Kleoklevuk River) near 
latitude 61°26’ N., longitude 165°48' W; 
thence easterly up the left bank of said river 
22 miles to its source at the Kashunuk River 
near latitude 61°24’ N., longitude 165°26’ W.; 
thence easterly up the left bank of Kashu- 
nuk River, 12 miles to its junction with a 
channel “A” flowing to the south, near lati- 
tude 61°23’ N., longitude 165°11’ W.; thence 
southerly down the right bank of the last 
aforesaid channel “A” 144 miles to a point 
near latitude 61°21’ N., longitude 165°10’ 
W., about one-half mile south of the mouth 
of an unnamed stream coming into said 
channel on the left bank side; thence due 
east approximately 38.6 miles to the volcanic 
cone in the Ingakslugwat Hills near latitude 
61°21’ N., longitude 164°00’ W.; thence due 
south approximately 10 miles to the north 
shore of a lake “B”; thence southerly around 
the easterly side of the last aforesaid lake 
“B” one mile to a point on the southeast side 
of said lake “B”; thence south 63° east four 
miles to a point near latitude 61°10’ N., 
longitude 163°56’ W., on the northwest shore 
of Aropuk Lake opposite the center of an 
island; thence southerly with the western 
shore of the said lake and a chain of lakes 
45 miles to a point of land near latitude 
60°5014’ N., longitude 163°57° W., on the 
north side of Baird Inlet; thence westerly 
along the north side of Baird Inlet 50 miles to 
& point of land near latitude 60°54’ N., lon- 
gitude 165°02’ W., at the mouth of Baird 
Inlet and at the line of mean high tide on 
the shore of Bering Sea; thence northwest- 
erly at the line of mean high tide of Bering 
Sea eight miles to the point of a headland 
near latitude 60°58’ N., longitude 165°12’ W., 
at the south side of Hazen Bay; thence north 
38° W., eight miles across the mouth of 
Hazen Bay to the point of a headiand at the 
west side of Hazen Bay; thence northwest- 
erly with the line of mean high tide of Bering 
Sea 50 miles to the place of beginning, con- 
taining approximately 1,870 square miles of 
lands and waters, but excluding lands be- 
neath navigable waters as defined in section 
2 of the Submerged Lands Act of 1953 (67 
Stat. 29; 43 U.S.C. 1301). 

“AREA II 


“Beginning on the shore of Bering Sea at the 
line of mean high tide and on the north side 
of the mouth of Kinia River, near latitude 
60°11’ N., longitude 164°30’ W.; thence north- 
westerly with the line of mean high tide of 
Bering Sea 8% miles to the headland at the 
mouth of a stream “C” separating Nelson Is- 
land from the mainland; thence northeasterly 
up the left bank of the last aforesaid stream 
“O” 46 miles to a point near latitude 60°39’ 
N., longitude 164°12’ W., at the south end of 
the southwest bay of Baird Inlet; thence east- 
erly, northerly, easterly and southerly along 
the south shore of Baird Inlet 35 miles to the 
mouth of a small stream “D”, near latitude 
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60°33%’ N., longitude 163°43’ W. at the 
south end of the east bay of Baird Inlet; 
thence southwesterly up the left bank of the 
last aforesaid small stream “D” four miles 
to the head thereof; thence south 10° E., 4% 
miles to the head of a stream “E” draining 
to the south, near latitude 60°28’ N., longi- 
tude 163°46’ W.; thence southerly down the 
right bank of the last aforesaid stream “E” 
four miles to the mouth thereof in the north 
shore of Dal: Lake; thence westerly, south- 
erly, easterly and southerly around the west 
shore of Dall Lake 75 miles to the most 
southerly point of said lake near latitude 
60°08%4’ N., longitude 163°47’ W.; thence 
south 30° W., 144 miles to the head of the 
Kukuklik River: thence southwesterly with 
the right bank of the aforesaid Kukuklik 
River 19 miles to the mouth thereof at the 
line of mean high tide of Bering Sea, near 
latitude 69°49’ N., longitude 164°07' W.; 
thence northwesterly with the line of mean 
high tide 20 miles to the place of beginning, 
containing approximately 1,054 square miles 
of lands and waters, but excluding lands 
beneath navigable waters as defined in sec- 
tion 2 of the Submerged Lands Act of 1953 
(67 Stat. 28; 43 U.S.C. 1301).” 

The descriptions above are based on Alaska 
Reconnaissance Topographic Maps desig- 
nated Baird Inlet, Hooper Bay, Marshall and 
Nunivak Island, Editions of 1951. 

This order shall not be construed to abro- 
gate or impair any legal or aboriginal claim of 
right of the natives to use the lands, if any, 
and they may hunt, fish, and trap in accord- 
ance with applicable law, and carry on any 
other lawful activities. 

FRED A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


DECEMBER 6, 1960. 


[F.2. Doc. 60-11518; Filed, Dec. 8, 1960; 
8:53 a.m.] 


{Public Land Order 2216—Anchorage 023347] 


ALASKA—ESTABLISHING THE IZEMSEK NA- 
TIONAL WILDLIFE RANGE 


By virtue of the authority vested in the 
President and pursuant to Executive Order 
No. 10855 of May 26, 1952, it is ordered as 
follows: 

Subject to valid existing rights, the fol- 
lowing-described areas of public land and 
water in Alaska are hereby withdrawn from 
all forms of appropriation under the public 
land laws, including the mining but not the 
mineral leasing laws, nor the disposals of 
materials under the act of July 31, 1947 (61 
Stat. 681; 30 U.S.C. 601604), as amended, and 
reserved for use of the Department of the 
Interior, as a refuge, breeding ground, and 
management area for all forms of wildlife, 
to be known as the Izembek National Wild- 
life Range: Provided, That the reservation 
made by this order shall not prohibit the 
hunting or trapping of game animals and 
game birds or the trapping of fur animals in 
accordance with the provisions of applicable 
law, and as may be permitted by regulations 
of the Secretary of the Interior prescribed 
and issued pursuant thereto: 

“Beginning at corner No. 1, from which 
U.S.C. & GS. station ‘COW’, located on 
the edge of Cold Bay at latitude 55°12’10.71"’ 
N., and longitude 162°41'57.76'" W., bears N. 
85°52’50"" E, a distance of 1.34 miles 
(7,086.5 feet), thence with two (2) courses 
of the westerly boundary of Air Navigation 
Site Withdrawal No. 176, S. 15°30" W. 1.61 
miles (8,500.00 feet) to corner No. 2; thence 
due south 1.0 mile (5,280.00 feet) to corner 
No. 3, which is the southwest corner of Air 
Navigation Site Withdrawal No. 176; thence 
leaving said Air Navigation Site southwest- 
erly along the crest of a spur ridge of Frosty 
Peak with three courses, approximately, S. 
41°00" W.—2.05 miles (Elev. 1300’) to a 
point; S. 68°30’ W.—0.55 mile (Elev. 2000’) 
to a point; S. 34°30’ W.—1.85 miles (Elev. 
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4200’) to corner No. 4, an angle point at 
forks of spur ridge leading to Frosty Peak; 
thence with two courses, approximately, S. 
30°30’ E.—1.20 miles (Eley. 4000’) to a point; 
S. 19°45’ W.—2.28 miles (Elev, 6600’) to 
corner No. 5, the summit of Frosty Peak; 
thence leavirg Frosty Peak along the crest 
of a spur ridge, with three courses approxi- 
mately S. 83°30’ W.—1.12 miles (Elev. 4000’) 
to a point; S. 64°00’ W.—2.04 miles (Elev. 
1600’) to a point; S. 76°30’ W.—4.0 miles 
to corner No. 6, at the mouth of an un- 
named stream at the intersection of the 
line of mean high tide on the east side of 
Morzhovoi Bay, approximately at latitude 
55°03’, longitude 162°59’; thence northerly, 
westerly, and southwesterly with the line 
of mean high tide of Morzhovoi Bay approxi- 
mately 14 miles to corner No. 7, at the 
mouth of an unnamed stream at the in- 
tersection of the line of mean high tide on 
the west side of Morzhovoi Bay, approxi- 
mately at latitude 55°02'40’’—longitude 
163°13'30°’; thence westerly with the north 
bank of said stream and with the north 
shore of two (2) small unnamed lakes 2.10 
miles, to a point on the west shore of the 
most westerly lake at approximate latitude 
55°02'45’’; thence due west—1.00 mile to 
corner No, 8, at the intersection of an un- 
named stream with the line of mean high 
tide on the east side of Bechevin Bay at 
approximate latitude 55°02’45’’—longitude 
163°17'30"’; thence northwesterly, north- 
easterly, and southwesterly with the line 
of mean high tide of Bechevin Bay, 8.86 
miles to a point on the most westerly ex- 
tremity of the Alaska Peninsula-Bering Sea 
shore at approximate latitude 55°05'50’’— 
longitude 163°21'30'’; thence notheasterly 
with the line of mean high tide of Bering 
Sea, 18.20 miles to the most northerly point 
of Cape Glazenap, approximate latitude 
55°15’'—longitude 163°00"; thence N. 52°30’ 
E.—1.28 miles across the Cape Glazenap 
inlet to Izembek Bay. to a point at the line 
of mean high tide of Glen Island, one of the 
Kudiakof Islands; thence northeasterly with 
the line of mean high tide of Bering Sea, 
4.90 miles to a point on the northern shore 
of Glen Island at approximate latitude 
55°19’—longitude 16295420”; thence N. 
35°15’ E.—2.52 miles, across an inlet to 
Izembek Bay, to a point on the line of mean 
high tide of Operl Island, one of the Kudi- 
akof Islands; thence northeasterly with the 
line of mean high tide of Bering Sea, 8.10 
miles to the most northerly point of Operl 
Island at approximate latitude 55°24'30’’— 
longitude 162°42’; thence due east 3.22 
miles, across an inlet to Izembek Bay, to & 
point on the southern shore of Neumann 
Island; thence northeasterly with the line 
of mean high tide of Bering Sea, 3.38 miles 
to the most northeasterly point of Neumann 
Island at approximately latitude 55°26’50’’— 
longitude 162°34’50°’; thence N. 71°00’ E.— 
0.22 mile, across an inlet to Moffet Bay, 
to Moffet Point on the Alaska Peninsula; 
thence northeasterly with the line of mean 
high tide of Bering Sea, 8.40 miles to corner 
No. 9, at approximately latitude 55°32'10’’— 
longitude 162°26'; thence three courses with 
the boundaries of the watershed of Moffet 
Bay, southeasterly approximately 17.40 miles 
to the summit of the Aghileen Pinnecles, 
southerly approximately 19.60 miles to the 
summit of Mt. Dutton, westerly approxi- 
mately 10.20 miles to corner No. 10, at the 
line of mean high tide on the east side of 
Cold Bay at approximate latitude 55°10’22’’; 
thence northerly, northwesterly, and south- 
westerly with said line of mean high tide 
approximately 13.10 miles to corner No. 11, 
at the line of mean high tide on the north- 
west side of Cold Bay, approximate latitude 
55°15’30’’—longitude 162°40'30’’; thence due 
west, 1.5 miles to corner No. 12, which is 
the northeast corner of Air Navigation With- 
drawal No. 176; thence with two (2) courses 
of Air Navigation Site Withdrawal No. 176 
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boundary; due west 2.50 miles (13,216.8 feet) 
to corner No. 13; thence S. 24°57'30” E., 
4.28 miles (22,530.0 feet) to corner No. 1, 
the point of beginning containing approxi- 
mately 500 square miles of land and 149 
square miles of water area, but excluding 
lands beneath navigable waters as defined 
in section 2 of the Submerged Lands Act of 
1953 (67 Stat. 29; 43 U.S.C. 1301).” 

This order shall not be construed to abro- 
gate or impair any legal or aboriginal claim 
of right of the natives to use the lands, if 
any, and they may hunt, fish, and trap in 
accordance with applicable law, and carry 
on any other lawful activities. 

Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
DECEMBER 6, 1960. 
[F.R. Doc, 60—-11521; Filed Dec. 8, 1960; 
8:53 a.m.] 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, we are 
willing to accept the amendment. It is 
entirely in order. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. METCALF. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the manager of the bill would be 
kind enough to yield 15 minutes on the 
bill to me. 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield 15 minutes to 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts. 
Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, over a year ago a bill 
proposing to settle the claims of the 
Eskimos, Indians, and Aleuts of Alaska 
was debated on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate. That bill provided for extin- 
guishment of native rights to all but 
less than 10 million acres of land. 

I had proposed to the Senate in De- 
cember of the previous year that a mini- 
mum settlement must comprise 40 mil- 
lion acres in fee. I said, on December 19, 
1969, that the central feature in any fair 
settlement—and I emphasize the word 
fair—was the amount of land confirmed 
in Native ownership; and I further ob- 
served: 

In approaching the question of what con- 
stitutes an honorable settlement, I think we 
should give first consideration to what the 
native people themselves consider fair and 
reasonable. 


The figure considered “fair and rea- 
sonable” by the natives was 40 million 
acres. 

Thus, on July 15, 1970, when the Sen- 
ate voted on a claims bill providing an 
inadequate settlement, I voted an em- 
phatice “No.” In explaining this vote I 
indicated: 

Basically, the Natives do not seek charity, 
they do not ask to be given lands or money. 
They merely ask to retain a portion of the 
350 million acres of land to which they be- 
lieve they have a valid claim, and they ask 


just compensation for that portion of the 
land which is taken from them.... 


Mr. President, those words apply to- 
day. Fortunately, in the past year the 
administration, the House, and the Sen- 
ate have come a long way from the 10 
million-acre settlement proposed last 
year. At last there appears to be a glim- 
mer of recognition that the native claims 
settlement, in the words of Alaska State 
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Senator Willie Hensley, is indeed a test 
of “the American political system.” As 
Mr. Hensley observed: 

We know the history of our country in 
dealing with the American Indian and we 
want to see a final chapter not written 
in blood or in deception or in injustice. 


Clarence Pickernell, a native Ameri- 
can, wrote a poem a couple of years ago 
entitled “This Is My Land.” This poem 
is both moving and pertinent to today’s 
deliberations: 

This is my land 

From the time of the first moon 

Till the time of the last sun 

It was given to my people. 

Wha-neh Wha-neh, the great giver of life. 

Made me out of the earth of this land. 

He said, “You are the land, and the land is 
you.” 

I take good care of this land, 

For Iam part of it. 

I take good care of the animals, 

For they are my brothers and sisters, 

I take care of the streams and rivers, 

For they clean my land. 

I honor Ocean as my father, 

For he gives me food and a means to travel 

Ocean knows everything, for he is every- 
where. 

Ocean is wise, for he is old 

Listen to Ocean, for he speaks wisdom 

He sees much and knows more. 

He says, “Take care of my sister Earth, 

She is young and has little wisdom, but much 
kindness.” 

“When she smiles, it is springtime.” 

“Scar not her beauty, for she is beautiful 
beyond all things.” 

“Her face looks eternally upward to the 
beauty of sky and stars, 

Where once she lived with her father, Sky.” 

I am forever grateful for this beautiful and 
bountiful earth. 

God gave it to me. 

This is my land. 


Alaska Natives know this. Their 
watchword has been “Take our land, take 
our life.” Don Wright. president of the 
Alasku Federation of Natives, has often 
said: 

The most crucial aspect of this lengthy and 
complex legislation is its recognition of the 
supreme importance of land to the Natives— 
lands which they have used, occupied, and 
cherished from time immemorial, and which 
the great majority of natives continue to de- 
pend upon for life-giving sustenance. 


It has been estimated that 90 to 100 
percent of most Native villages’ living 
comes from the land. Natives are pres- 
ently using between 80 and 100 million 
acres in Alaska. And approximately half 
the Native households, a recent report 
recited, indicated that they depended on 
hunting and fishing for most of their 
meat supply. Land, in short, is the singly 
greatest economic resources for Alaska 
Natives. But it is more than a matter of 
economics. 

“If we lose the land, we will lose our 
people,” said Margaret Nick Cooke, AFN 
secretary. “Our culture is tied to the 
land, and if the land is taken from us 
our culture will be killed.” 

Farm AFN president Emil Notti put it 
succinctly: 


The feeling in the villages is very strong. 
‘The; want their land. 


Land, observed Alfred Ketzler, an Ath- 
abascan Indian from Alaska, “is a basic 
part of our identity—it makes us feel who 
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we are, and without it we have been cut 
off and bewildered.” 

It is my judgment, and it is the firm 
position of the Native leadership, that 
anything less than a legislative settle- 
ment confirming fee title to 40 million 
acres in Native ownership is unaccept- 
able. 

Alaska Natives have specifically and 
purposefully refused to make an issue 
out of the cash settlement contained in 
the bill. A million dollar settlement may 
sound like a lot to many people, but then 
$24 sounded like a lot for the Indians who 
sold Manhattan Island. Alaska Natives 
will not make that same mistake. Over 
a billion dollars have already been paid 
by oil companies in Alaska for the privi- 
lege of exploring small areas of the State 
for oil. Considering the natural resources 
beneath the tundra—beneath much of 
the land now claimed by the Natives—$1 
billion will seem little more than the 
beads, hand axs, trinkets, and blankets 
of the past. The cash settlement means 
little to Natives who will lose land rich 
in minerals. But more importantly, 
money cannot compensate a people for 
giving up the land upon which their lives 
and culture depend. 

The Natives of Alaska, unfortunately, 
have been at the bottom of the list of 
Americans when it comes to education, 
housing, health, employment. But they 
are proud, and their pride in great part 
stems from their relationship to their 
land. If we take away their land, we not 
only take away the only chance for long- 
range material advancement, but we de- 
prive them of their culture and their 
identity and, ultimately, their future. 

The Alaska claims settlement is cer- 
tainly not a welfare bill. It does not re- 
flect generosity on the part of the Con- 
gress in giving something to the Native 
people of Alaska. It is merely a compro- 
mise by both the United States and the 
Alaska Natives, in recognition that the 
legislative process is better suited to set- 
tling the claims dispute than the judi- 
cial process. 

The Senate Interior Committee report 
indicates that the legal foundation for 
the Natives’ claims is aboriginal use or 
occupancy, and that the Alaska Organie 
Act of 1884 and the Statehood Act of 
1958 recognized and left undisturbed 
Native title and rights. In determining 
what constitutes an honorable settle- 
ment, we should give first consideration 
to what the Native people themselves 
consider fair and reasonable. 

The Alaska Natives are not a con- 
quered people. They have never signed 
treaties. They have refused to sell lands. 
In this legislative settlement it is Con- 
gress who is asking the Natives to give 
up a large part of the land. The Natives 
are not asking for money; they do not 
want to sell the land; they do not want 
to give up the land. Thus it is imperative 
that a final settlement contain the 40 
million acres which the Natives feel at 
this time is the minimum necessary for 
present subsistence and future economic 
security and development. 

S. 35 reflects in many respects the de- 
sires of the Native people. Its monetary 
provisions come close to the position of 
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the Alaska Federation of Natives with 
the exception that the Natives had asked 
for an overriding royalty on land re- 
source revenues in perpetuity, while the 
bill provides for a maximum of $500 mil- 
lion from the royalty. Many of AFN’s 
specific goals have been adopted into the 
legislation as now written. 

But the land provisions in S. 35 are un- 
acceptable to the native leadership, in 
that they provide for an option arrange- 
ment which has been rejected outright 
and they do not guarantee 40 million 
acres in fee ownership to the native peo- 
ple of Alaska. Nevertheless, within the 
options presented, the Senate bill does 
contain the basic elements of an accept- 
able settlement for Alaska Natives. 

The Natives do not oppose S. 35 only 
because, in conference with the House 
of Representatives, the Senate conferees 
are expected to bring back a bill contain- 
ing the same basic elements of S. 35 but 
combining them into a solid, guaranteed, 
immediate 40-million-acre package. De- 
layed vesting, junior priorities, split fees, 
use rights, and other lawyerlike slights- 
of-hand that undercut the nature of full 
native title and render large chunks of 
acreage aberrational and ephemeral will 
not be tolerated. 

I do believe, Mr. President, that the 
Alaska Natives will have vigorous and 
dedicated advocates in the conference, 
I know that the chairman of the Interior 
Committee, Senator Jackson, has spent 
hundreds of hours working on this legis- 
lation over the past few years and is fully 
committed to seeing through the kind of 
just and equitable settlement that the 
Native people expect and hope for. I also 
believe full recognition should be given 
to the hard work and dedication of Sen- 
ators from Alaska, who have shown 
themselves to be extraordinarily respon- 
sive to the needs and wishes of their Na- 
tive constituency. These three distin- 
guished colleagues of ours have certainly 
guided the pen in writing this important 
chapter in the history of our Govern- 
ment’s relationship with this country’s 
Native peoples. 

A final settlement of the Alaska Na- 
tive claims which refiects the desires of 
the Natives should give new hope to other 
Native groups and causes. The Alaska 
Federation of Natives, and its former 
President Emil Notti brought this issue 
to national attention and prepared Con- 
gress and the public for the monumental 
task of legislating an honorabie final 
claims settlement. AFN’s perseverence 
over the past year, under the able leader- 
ship of Don Wright, has brought us from 
a time when a Senate-passed bill pro- 
vided for a 10 million-acre settlement, 
the House had not considered any bill at 
all, and the administration was unhappy 
about the generosity of even the Senate’s 
meager settlement, to where we are 
now—with House and Senate bills and 
administration support encompassing 
the major elements of the AFN position. 
The achievements of the AFN should 
serve to encourage Indian leadership to 
organize and to press their views in 
Washington, having seen firsthand that 
justice can be achieved here. 

Of course, as important as this settle- 
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ment is to the Alaska Natives, it certain- 
ly does not mark the end of the United 
States’ concern for Native Americans. 
It should, in fact, be viewed as the be- 
ginning of a movement to right old 
wrongs and to prevent contemporary and 
future injustices. The protection of In- 
dian resources; the establishment of new 
Indian education programs and the 
guarantee of Indian community control 
of educational programs; the delivery of 
health care to Indian communities; the 
construction of adequate housing for 
Indian families; the reduction of the 
incredibly high Indian unemployment 
rate—these should all be priority items 
on our national agenda. 

As I mentioned earlier, Mr. President, 
the passage of S.35 does not mark the 
end of the Senate’s responsibility in com- 
pleting action on Alaska Native claims. 
There will be a House-Senate conference, 
and it is my hope, and the firm expecta- 
tion of a number of Members of this 
body, that the final bill will more closely 
reflect the wishes and respond to the 
needs of the Native people than either 
of the bills going into conference. As I 
said almost 2 years ago: 

Time is running out for the Alaska Natives 
and for the Congress. The Senate has an op- 
portunity to make a fair settlement in ac- 
cordance with our Nation's high ideals. It is 
perhaps the Nation’s last, best chance to 
close with dignity and justice one of the sor- 
did chapters in our history—our shocking 
treatment of America’s first inhabitants in 
disputes over land. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for a very fine statement. He 
has been in the forefront in attempting 
to obtain a fair and equitable settlement 
for the Alaska Natives. He did an out- 
standing job as chairman of the Special 
Subcommittee on Labor and Education 
dealing with Natives’ and Indian prob- 
lems, not only as they pertained to 
Alaska but also throughout the United 
States. 

I want to assure the Senator from 
Massachusetts that we shall do every- 
thing we can, as we go to conference, to 
obtain the best possible settlement. 

I think that the provisions of the Sen- 
ate bill are far more equitable than 
those of the House bill. I want to assure 
the Senator that I will do everything I 
can to further improve our bill. And I 
deeply appreciate the Senator’s state- 
ment on and support for the position 
of the Senate and further improvement 
thereof. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington for 
his comments. I have enjoyed the op- 
portunity, both on and off the floor, to 
have a chance to exchange ideas on this 
and other measures which affect the lives 
and well-being of the Alaskan Natives 
and our Indians. I appreciate his com- 
mitment on this matter in trying to as- 
sure the Alaskan Natives—not only them 
but also all Americans—that we in Con- 
gress can act fairly and with justice to 
the individuals who will be affected. 

I appreciate the Senator’s kind re- 
marks. 
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Mr. GRAVEL. I, too, would like to asso- 
ciate myself with the comments of the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts and thank him on behalf of all 
Alaskans. Certainly, his trip to Alaska 
focused on this problem as well as broadly 
on the plight of the Alaska Natives. 
It follows in the great tradition of the 
Kennedy family, especially with his late 
brother, Robert, who brought to the at- 
tention of the Nation the terrible treat- 
ment the Indians of this country have 
received at the hands of the white man. 

I believe that we can say here, in all 
candor, that, through the strong position 
taken by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, we were able to broaden the pa- 
rameters of a possible solution. Had it 
not been for this we would not be here 
today with this generous settlement that 
we seek, 

I agree with the Senator that we can 
never be sufficiently generous in this 
regard, but I believe that the Senator 
from Massachusetts has played an un- 
usual role in the history of Alaska and, 
that, Alaskans will forever be in his 

ebt. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska for his very generous and 
kind remarks. 

Mr. President, I yield back to the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I call up 
an omnibus amendment which is a tech- 
nical and conforming amendment, and 
ask that it be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read the amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spronc) . Without objection, further read- 
ing of the amendment will be dispensed 
with, and without objection the amend- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMENDMENT 
At page 163, line 6, strike “is” and insert 
“its”. 

At page 163, line 13, strike “Treasury” and 
insert "Treasury". 

At page 164, line 18, strike “22” and in- 
sert "23". 

At page 165, line 2, strike the colon “:" and 
insert a semicolon “;”’. 

At page 165, line 13, strike the number 

“(1)" and insert the letter “(1)”. 

At page 167, line 10, strike the second “to” 
and insert “into”. 

At page 168, line 4, strike “ofthis” and 
insert “of this”. 

At page 170, line 20, strike “attorney's” 
and insert ‘attorneys’ ". 

At page 173, line 20, strike “States” and in- 
sert “states”. 

At page 174, line 5, strike “power” and in- 
sert “powers”. 

At page 179, line 2, strike “Corporation,” 
and insert “Corporation; or”. 

At page 179, after line 2, insert “(4) as a 
member of the Planning Commission,” 

At page 186, line 5, strike “successor has” 
and insert “successors have”. 

At page 195, line 10, insert “Government” 
after “States. 

At page 197, line 4, strike “Corporations” 
and insert “corporations”. 

At page 204, line 3, strike “of Alaska”. 

At page 211, line 6, strike “an-" and in- 
sert “ap-”. 

At page 213, line 21, insert “the” before 
“provisions”, 
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At page 216, lines 7 and 8, strike “States” 
and insert “states”. 

At page 217, line 23, strike “Corporation.” 
and insert “Corporation, whichever is 
greater.” 

At page 219, line 9, strike “State” and 
insert “state”. 

At page 221, line 8, insert a comma at 
the end of the line after “of”, 

At page 224, line 18, strike “Directors” and 
insert “directors”. 

At page 226, line 10, strike “State” and 
insert “state”. 

At page 226, line 12, insert “Government” 
after “States”. 

At page 229, line 9, strike “Corpoartion” 
and insert “Corporation”. 

At page 229, line 20, strike the comma. 

At page 230, line 17, strike “average” and 
insert “acreage”. 

At page 231, line 2, strike “right-of-way” 
and insert “rights-of-way”. 

At page 231, line 22, strike “State” and in- 
sert “state”. 

At page 236, line 4, strike “State” and in- 
sert “state”, 

At page 236, line 13, delete comma after 
“township”. 

At page 240, line 24, delete “Atmautiuak.” 
and insert “Atmauluak, Southwest Coastal 
Lowland.” 

At page 241, line 20, delete “Chitina.” and 
insert “Chitina, Copper River.” 

At page 243, line 21, strike “Kotzebe” and 
insert “Kotzebue”. 

At page 246, lines 15, 18, 20, strike “s” on 
“Aleutians”. 

At page 246, line 16, insert comma after 
“Mary's”. 

At page 246, line 25,, strike “Shakeluk" 
and insert “Shageluk”’. 

At page 247, line 8, strike “s” on “Aleu- 
tians”, 

At page 250, line 7, strike “s” on “Corpora- 
tions”. 

At page 251, line 2, after “subsection” in- 
sert “and subsection 14(h)”. 

At page 252, line 6, strike “(a)” and insert 
“CA)". 

At page 252, line 11, strike "(b)" and insert 
“(B)”. 

At page 252, line 18, strike “(c)” and insert 
“(gyr 

At page 255, line 21, strike “miscelleaneous” 
and insert “miscellaneous”. 

At page 257, line 21, strike “is” and insert 
“are”. 

At page 259, line 12, strike "24(c)" and in- 
sert “24(c)(1)”. 

At page 261, line 22, strike “(c)” and insert 
NOJN 

At page 263, between lines 3 and 4, strike 
“Average” and insert “Acreage”. 

At page 263, line 10, strike “14” and insert 
“13”, 

At page 263, line 10, strike “select such” 
and insert “allocate such amounts of”. 

At page 266, lines 22 and 23, strike “(A) 
and (B)”. 

At page 267, between lines 20 and 21, in- 
sert: 

“(3) Upon completion of the survey of 
lands selected for the benefit of a Native 
Village pursuant to section 13(g) (3), as pro- 
vided in subsection (a) hereof, and contem- 
poraneous with the issuance of patents to 
Villiage Corporations as provided in the fore- 
going paragraph (2), The Secretary shall is- 
sue a patent or patents to all minerals in such 
lands covered by the Federal mineral leasing 
laws, subject to valid existing rights, to the 
Services Corporation. At the time of such 
conveyance, the Services Corporation shall 
succeed and become entitled to any and all 
interests of the United States, as lessor, con- 
tractor, or permitter, in any mineral leases, 
contracts, or permits covering such lands as 
provided in subsection (7) of this section.” 

At page 270, line 17, strike “patented” and 
insert “selected”. 

At page 270, line 17, strike “15” and in- 
sert “14”, 
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At page 272, line 7, strike “Corportion” 
and insert “Corporation”. 

At page 274, line 16, strike "land" and in- 
sert “lands”. 

At page 274, line 21, strike “land and” and 
insert “ands and”. 

At page 276, line 25, strike “Service” and 
insert “Services”. 

At page 277, line 6, strike “from” and in- 
sert “for”. 

At page 277, line 24, strike comma after 
“procedures”. 

At page 281, line 4, strike “section” and in- 
sert “subsection”. 

At page 285, line 18, strike “block” and in- 
sert “blocks”. 

At page 287, Hnes 3 and 4, strike “of 
Alaska”, 

At page 288, line 12, strike “subsections” 
and insert “subsection”. 

At page 288, line 18, strike “subsection” 
and insert “paragraph”. 

At page 288, line 25, strike “Service” and 
insert “Services”. 

At page 289, line 20, strike “pursaunt” and 
insert “pursuant”. 

At page 290, line 21, strike “section” and 
insert “subsection”. 

At page 291, line 16, strike “subsection” 
and insert “paragraph”. 

At page 291, line 19, strike “subsection (b) 
(2)” and insert “paragraph (2) (B)". 

At page 293, line 11, strike “Village” and 
insert “Villages”. 

At page 296, line 11, strike “subsection” 
and insert “p ph”. 

At page 297, line 3, strike “Service” and 
insert “Services”. 

At page 297, line 10, strike the number 
“(1)” and insert the letter “(1)”. 

At page 297, line 18, strike “of Alaska”. 

At page 297, line 18, strike “subsection” 
and insert “paragraph”. 

At page 297, line 23, strike “section 19(f) 
(1)” and insert “this subsection 19(c)”. 

At page 298, line 25, strike “of Alaska”, 

At page 299, line 8, strike “Act” and insert 
“act”. 

At page 300, line 25, strike “purpose” and 
insert “purposes”. 

At page 302, line 2, after “or two” strike 
“two”. 

At page 302, line 16, strike “purpose” and 
insert “purposes”. 

At page 303, line 2, strike “sections” and 
insert “subsections”. 

At page 303, line 18, after “acting” and 
before “in”, insert “after notice and an op- 
portunity for a hearing”. 

At page 305, line 24, strike “subsection” 
and insert “paragraph”. 

At page 306, lines 2 and 14, strike “subsec- 
tion” and insert “paragraph”. 

At page 308, lines 6 and 19, strike “Reser- 
vation” and insert “reservation”. 

At page 309, line 25, after “township” de- 
lete the comma. 

At page 310, lines 2, 3, and 7, strike “are” 
and insert “is”, 

At page 310, line 6, strike “townships” and 
insert “township”. 

At page 310, line 6, strike “Villages” and 
insert “Village”. 

At page 313, line 8, strike ‘‘con-", 

At page 313, line 19, strike “In”, 

At page 313, strike lines 20 through 25. 

At page 314, strike lines 1 through 22. 

At page 317, line 20, strike “section” and 
insert “subsection”. 

‘ey page 317, line 21, after “24” insert 
“(le)”. 

At page 318, line 11, after “subsection” 
and before “(2)”, insert “(m)”, 

At page 319, line 11, strike “purposses” and 
Insert “purposes:”. 

At page 324, line 15 strike the comma. 

At page 324, line 15, strike “Southeast” 
and insert “southeast”. 

At page 324, lines 17 and 18, strike “nine- 
teen" and insert “eighteen”. 
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At page 324, line 21, strike “withdrawan” 
and insert “withdrawn”. 

At page 330, line 14, strike “of Alaska”. 

At page 330, line 20, after “States” insert 
“with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate,”, 

At page 331, line 2, after “Defense.”, add 
a new sentence to read as follows: 

“Appointments pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall be made within six months of the 
date of enactment of this Act.” 

At page 331, line 3, strike “of Alaska”. 

At page 332, lines 2 and 3, strike “of 
Alaska”, 

At pages 333, lines 24, strike “subsection” 
and insert “section”. 

At page 334, lines 1 and 5, strike “villages” 
and insert “Villages”. 

At page 335, line 7, strike “of Alaska”. 

At page 335, line 13, strike “sections” and 
insert “selections”, 

At page 335, line 14, strike “villages” and 
insert “Villages”. 

At page 335, lines 15 and 20, strike “vil- 
lage” and insert “Village”. 

At page 335, line 25, strike “vil-" and in- 
sert “Vil-”. 

At page 335, line 19, strike the period “.” 
and insert a comma “,”. 

At page 336, line 17, strike “villages” and 

At page 337, lines 17 and 21, strike “of 
Alaska.” 

At page 338, lines 2, 21, and 24, and page 
339, line 1, strike “of Alaska”. 

At page 341, line 5, strike “villages” and 
insert “Villages”. 

At page 341, line 17, strike the word 
“chiefly”. 

At page 347, line 3, strike “purpose” and 
insert “purposes”. 

At page 348, line 6, strike “State” and in- 
sert “state”. 

At page 248, line 8, after “tion” and before 
“with” insert “or other professional services”. 

At page 349, line 8, strike “of Alaska”. 

At page 351, line 25, after “(a)”, insert 
a comma “,”. 

At page 352, line 2, strike “attorney’s” 
and insert “attorneys ”. 

At page 352, line 2, after “fees” insert a 
a comma “,”. 

At page 359, line 24, strike “Procedures” 
and insert “Procedure”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. JACKSON). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment on behalf of my- 
self and, I understand, it is one that 
will be approved by the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), and I ask 
that it be read. It is not a printed amend- 
ment, but I have several copies available 
for any Senator who wishes to look at it. 
I think it is a reasonable and noncontro- 
versial amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the Recorp. 

The text of the amendment is as 
follows: 

Beginning at page 342 strike all of sub- 
section 24(c) (4), lines 10 through 24, and 
at page 343 strike lines 1 and 2, and insert 


the following new subsection: 
“(4) In making the classifications required 
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by subsection (c)(1) hereof the Secretary 
shall, after consultation with the Planning 
Commission, conduct detailed studies and 
investigations of all unreserved public lands 
in Alaska, including classified lands, and 
of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 and the 
Rampart Power Site Withdrawal, which are 
suitable under existing statutory and ad- 
ministrative criteria for Inclusion as recrea- 
tion, wilderness, wild rivers, or wildlife man- 
agement areas within the National Park and 
the National Wildlife Refuge Systems, and 
every six months shall advise the Congress 
for a period of three years from the date of 
passage of this Act of the location, size, and 
values of such area, his recommendations 
with respect to such areas, and shall simul- 
taneously with notification to the Congress 
withdraw these areas from any appropria- 
tion under the public land laws, including 
application of the mining and mineral leas- 
ing laws, until such time as the Congress 
acts upon the Secretary’s recommendations, 
but not to exceed five years. In making the 
detailed studies and investigations and in 
identifying such areas, the Secretary shall 
consider areas recommended to him by the 
Planning Commission. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this Act, initial identifica- 
tion of lands desired to be selected by the 
State pursuant to the Alaska Statehood Act 
and by the Commission pursuant to sections 
13(g)(3) and 19 of this Act may be made 
within any area withdrawn pursuant to this 
paragraph, but such lands shall not be tenta- 
tively approved or patented so long as the 
withdrawal of such areas remains in effect: 
Provided, That selection of lands by Native 
villages pursuant to sections 13(g)(1) and 
i4(h) and rights granted pursuant to sec- 
tion 21 of this Act shall not be affected by 
such withdrawals and such lands may be 
patented and such rights granted as author- 
ized by this Act. In the event Congress enacts 
legislation setting aside any areas with- 
drawn under the provisions of this para- 
graph which the Natives or the State desired 
to select, then other unreserved public lands 
shall be made available for alternative selec- 
tion by the Natives and the State. Any time 
periods established by law for Native or State 
selections are hereby extended to the extent 
that delays are caused by compliance with the 
provisions of this paragraph.” 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as may be required. I do 
not anticipate that I will take the full 30 
minutes which I believe I am allotted. Is 
30 minutes correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, section 24(c) 
of S. 35, the Alaska Native Claims Settle- 
ment Act of 1971, provides for the tran- 
sitional operation of the public land laws 
in a manner designed to prevent a land 
rush, speculation, and unwise manage- 
ment decisions. This section also directs 
the Secretary to conduct a detailed study 
of all public lands :n Alaska to determine 
their suitability for inclusion in, or their 
establishment as new areas of, the na- 
tional park system or the national wiid- 
life refuge system. The Secretary is to 
report his recommendations to the Con- 
gress and to complete the study within 3 
years. 

I endorsed and supported this pro- 
vision when the matter was considered in 
committee in both this Congress and in 
the 91st Congress. 

Since S. 35 was ordered reported by 
the committee on September 15, the 
leaders of several conservation organiza- 
tions have raised a number of questions 
with respect to the operation of this sub- 
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section of the bill. I have carefully re- 
viewed these questions as well as their 
suggestions for dealing with the poten- 
tial problems that are of concern to the 
leaders and members of these organiza- 
tions. 

As a result of this review I am per- 
suaded that some clarifying language 
and a number of minor changes in sub- 
section 24(c)(4) would serve io resolve 
these questions and would insure that 
what I understand to be the committee’s 
intent is made perfectly clear in the 
language of the bill. I have had the ap- 
propriate language drafted as an amend- 
ment and will later move for its consider- 
ation. The amendment does the follow- 
ing things: 

First, provides that the Secretary shall 
review “classified lands” as well as un- 
reserved public lands. 

Second, provides that the Secretary 
shall report to the Congress on the status 
of his review and his recommendations 
every 6 months for a period of 3 years. 

Third, provides that where the Secre- 
tary recommends to the Congress an 
area for inclusion in the national park 
or wildlife refuge system the area recom- 
mended will remain withdrawn for a 
period not to exceed 5 years to allow 
Congress an opportunity to consider and 
act on any proposed legislation. The 
withdrawal period under the bill as re- 
ported by the committee is 2 years. 

Since I have handled national park and 
recreational area matters for many years, 
I think that the 2-year period is too short 
a time. I have obtained the recommenda- 
tions from the Secretary so that Con- 
gress, on both sides of the Hill, might 
complete their action, and that is the 
only reason for the expansion from 2 
years to 5 years. 

Fourth, provides that the Secretary 
shall consider in his review those areas 
recommended to him by the Planning 
Commission. 

Fifth, allows State identification of 
withdrawn areas for purposes of State 
selection, but does not allow tentative 
approval or patenting of such lands until 
Congress has had an opportunity to act 
on the Secretary’s recommendations. 

Sixth, provides that withdrawal of 
lands will not delay or frustrate the 
granting of patent to lands selected by 
Native villages even though they may be 
located in a withdrawn area; and 

Seventh, provides that the State and 
Natives shall have an alternative selec- 
tion right to other unreserved public 
lands if Congress enacts legislation set- 
ting aside any of the withdrawn areas 
recommended for inclusion in the park 
or wildlife refuge systems. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the 
amendment is to insure that areas suit- 
able for inclusion in the national park 
or wildlife refuge systems are protected 
for a reasonable period of time so that 
Congress may consider legislation on this 
subject. The amendment does not in any 
way effect the proposed Trans Alaska 
oil pipeline. It is, in my view, compatible 
with Native land-selection rights. The 
amendment does, however, mean that 
the State will not be able to select lands 
in those areas which the Secretary rec- 
ommends for addition to, or inclusion in, 
the park or wildlife refuge system. The 
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amendment does not effect in any way 
the status of lands to which the State 
has selected and which have been ten- 
tatively approved. 

The purpose’ for which these lands 
would be withdrawn is a national pur- 
pose and it is my view that the national 
interest requires that the Congress be 
given a full and fair opportunity to re- 
view the Secretary’s recommendations. 

I have discussed the amendment with 
the chairman of the committee and he 
supports it and has aksed to be made a 
cosponsor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks some 
language from the committee report ex- 
plaining the operation of the present pro- 
visions of section 24(c), 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I believe 
that I have discussed this matter with 
everyone who has expressed an interest 
in it. I have discussed it with the ranking 
minority member of the full committee 
and the minority counsel. I have also dis- 
cussed it with both Senators from Alaska 
and have furnished them with additional 
copies of the amendment, 

EXHIBIT 1 


Section 24(c)—This subsection establishes 
& transitional program for the operation of 
the public land laws and the classification 
and, where appropriate, the orderly disposal 
of public lands in Alaska. This provision will 
Insure that public lands in Alaska may be 
retained or disposed of in the light of 
changed circumstances brought about by the 
passage of time and the operation of the Act. 
The Committee adopted these provisions to 
provide for an orderly termination of Public 
Land Order No. 4582, as amended, and to 
provide an orderly procedure whereby public 
lands may, in the future, be appropriated 
under the public land laws. Aksent such a 
procedure it appears very likely that there 
would be a rush by people to file mineral 
leases, homestead entries and mining claims. 

Section 24(c)(1)—This subsection would 
effectuate a legislative withdrawal from all 
forms of appropriation under the public 
land laws, including the mining and min- 
eral leasing laws, of all unreserved public 
lands in Alaska. The Secretary is authorized 
to classify any lands so withdrawn or previ- 
ously classified and, after consultation with 
the State of Alaska and the Planning Com- 
mission, to open the entry, selection or loca- 
tion for disposal in accordance with appli- 
cable public land laws such lands as he de- 
termines are chiefly valuable for the pur- 
poses provided for by such laws. He may also 
classify lands for retention should he con- 
clude that the public interest would be bet- 
ter served thereby. Lands classified for re- 
tention will remain in that status, unless 
reclassified by the Secretary or unless the 
Congress modifies the classification. 

Section 24(c) (2) This subsection requires 
the Secretary or his designee to examine the 
lands covered by any application under the 
public land laws and, if appropriate, to clas- 
sify them as suitable for the purposes de- 
scribed in the application. This subsection 
also provides a means whereby entry may 
be made on lands which have not yet been 
appropriately classified under subsection (a). 

Section 24(c)(3)—The legislative with- 
drawal accomplished by this subsection, ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (a) will not 
affect any discretionary authority of the 
Secretary with respect to the issuance of 
leases, permits, or rights-of-way in accord- 
ance with existing law. Nor will it restrict the 
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State’s selection rights or the availability of 
rights-of-way expressly granted by law ex- 
cept that rights-of-way for highways under 
Revised Statutes 2477 (43 U.S.C., S. 932) will 
in the future take effect only under such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary may 
establish. In the event the Secretary con- 
cludes that a right-of-way under Revised 
Statutes 2477 is incompatible with other uses 
to which the lands involved should be put or 
with values for which such lands should be 
retained or reserved, the Secretary is author- 
ized to refuse to permit such a right-of-way 
to take effect. 

Section 24(c) (4)—Subsection (4) provides 
that in making classification under this sec- 
tion the Secretary shall, after consultation 
with the Planning Commission, make a de- 
tailed study of all public lands in Alaska 
which are suitable for inclusion in the Na- 
tional Park, Forest or Wildlife Refuge Sys- 
tems. The Secretary is required to report to 
the Congress on such areas within three 
years. 

The Committee is concerned that, absent 
the survey and identification of scenic, his- 
torical, recreational and wildlife areas re- 
quired by this section, incompatible uses 
could become established. In Alaska there 
still remains an opportunity to set aside a 
portion of the public lands at no cost for 
the enjoyment of present and future genera- 
tions. In other States this was not done, and 
as a result the American public must now 
pay the price of reacquiring and setting aside 
lands which were once in public ownership. 

The Secretary is not required by subsection 
24(c) (2) to open lands to entry if the lands 
in question are suitable for inclusion in 
either the park or wildlife refuge system. 

Section 24(c) (5)—This subsection directs 
the Secretary to promptly issue patents to 
all persons who have made entry on the pub- 
lic lands in compliance with the public land 
laws for the purpose of gaining title to a 
trade and manufacturing site or homestead. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
merely want to say that I associate my- 
self with the remarks of the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada. He is quite familiar 
with this problem, both in his capacity 
as chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee handling all of the funds for 
the Department of the Interior pertain- 
ing to parks, wildlife areas, wilderness 
areas, and all other matters within the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior, as the able chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Parks and Recreation. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend the 
Senator for offering the amendment in 
which I am very delighted to join as a 
cosponsor. I do feel that it helps to clar- 
ify an area where there might be some 
ambiguity. 

This language should be helpful in 
connection with this aspect of the bill. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield me 5 
minutes for the purpose of a colloquy 
with him. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am delighted to yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Nevada. He 
has in fact discussed this matter with 
us and has made several perfecting 
changes in the amendment. I would like 
to clarify some things. 

Mr. President, as I understand it, the 
Secretary of the Interior does, in fact, 
have the authority today to classify 
lands. He has classified the Central 
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Brooks Range area. He has classified the 
Tliamna area and the Cooper River area 
for some time. 

It is my understanding that the Sen- 
ator from Nevada seeks to establish a 
procedure under this amendment where- 
by there will be an orderly review of the 
lands of Alaska to determine what land 
should be added to the national parks 
and national wildlife and refuges. That 
is the intent of the amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator is correct. 
There will be an automatic review. The 
Secretary has to report every 6 months. 
He has to make his final recommenda- 
tion to the Congress of the United States 
within 3 years after the final recom- 
mendation. At the end of 3 years, or 
any time within that 3 years, Congress 
must act affirmatively one way or the 
other within that additional period if 
additions to a national park or a new 
national park is proposed. 

That is the intent of the measure. I 
know of the Senator's interest in a num- 
ber of the national park areas. He men- 
tioned the Central Brooks Range area. 
Certainly the Gateway to the Arctic is 
involved. There have been proposals 
that that be made a national park. 

This makes it abundantly clear that 
for a period of ? years the Secretary 
would be permitted to study the matter. 
Then, if he wants to recommend it as 
a national park or a recreation area, he 
would report back to Congress and Con- 
gress would have 5 years to act on it. 

The Senator recalls recently that I was 
lucky enough to be able to get to his 
rather sizable State north of our State 
during our recent recess. I noted there 
at Mount Kennedy that all of the land 
around there was not completely within 
the national park. There is a possibility 
of that being added. 

The same is true of the Mount McKin- 
ley National Park. There should be some 
slight increase in the size. 

The same is true of the Glacier Na- 
tional Monument. = know that there are 
others. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I know 
of the Senator’s great interest in our 
State. I am aware also of his trip this 
past summer to our State. We appreciate 
his interest in our park and wildlife 
areas. 

I want to make certain that this 
amendment provides that if there is to 
be any additional land added to these 
areas—and some of them I do support— 
it will be done by an act of Congress 
under this amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. STEVENS. Also, Mr. President, 
with respect to the lands that have pres- 
ently been tentatively approved by the 
State on selections made prior to the so- 
called freeze—which has been in effect 
for some time—these tentative approv- 
als that have been given before that 
date would not be affected by the amend- 
ment. This is a prospective amendment. 

I appreciate the Senator’s comment in 
that regard. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator is correct. If 
they have been tentatively approved 
either by the Department or the Secre- 
tary of the Department or the Bureau of 
Land Management, they are in no way 
affected by the amendment. 
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Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator for explanation 
of his amendment. The amendment is in 
the same direction as the Kyl amend- 
ment. However, I think the Senator has 
come up with an automatic review pro- 
vision which puts the burden on the 
Secretary to come forth and puts the 
burden on Congress to act within a spe- 
cific period of time. 

While, if I had my druthers, I would 
not have them in the bill. 

I understand the Senator’s great in- 
terest and the interest of many other 
people in seeing that there is an orderly 
transition of 3 years. I am grateful to 
the Senator for presenting the amend- 
ment in the way in which he has. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the statement of the Senator from 
Alaska. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) 
is unavoidably detained in the Senate 
Finance Committee. He had some ques- 
tions that he wished to ask the author 
of the amendment. In his behalf, I shall 
propose the questions that he has pre- 
pared. 

The Senator’s amendment directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to “conduct de- 
tailed studies and investigations” of sev- 
eral categories of public lands in Alaska. 
Not only does this specifically include 
two areas of technically reserved Fed- 
eral lands—namely, Pet 4 petroleum re- 
serve and the Rampart Power Site With- 
drawal—but all unreserved public lands 
and two areas which have heretofore 
been “classified” under the authority of 
the now terminated Classification and 
Multiple Use Act of 1964—namely, Cop- 
per River Classification and Tiamna 
Classification. 

Now, I wish to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada about one particu- 
lar area in Alaska: the Central Brooks 
Range. As the Senator knows, some 24 
million acres in the Central Brooks 
Range was proposed by the Secretary of 
the Interior to be classified under the 
authority of the Classification and Mul- 
tiple Use Act of 1964. That proposal was 
formalized by publication in the Federal 
Register, but was never actually finalized 
because the authority of the Classifica- 
tion and Multiple Use Act terminated. 

The Senator would agree, would he 
not, that this Central Brooks Range 
area—which he visited in detail during 
the recent recess—has enormous poten- 
tial national interest and significance? 
This area as proposed in the published 
classification documents in the Federal 
Register, encompasses much of the heart 
of the Central Brooks Range, a pristine 
wilderness of enormous value for its 
natural beauty, wildlife, and wilderness 
character. This area, as the Senator 
knows, encompasses the area long pro- 
posed to be set aside as the Gates of the 
Arctic National Park. 

My question to the Senator is this: 
would it be the intent of your amend- 
ment that this particular area, the Cen- 
ral Brooks Range, would be studied for 
possible recommendation by the Secre- 
tary under the provisions of the pending 
amendment? 

Mr. BIBLE. The answer to the ques- 
tion the Senator proposed on be- 
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half of the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
NELSON), who is unavoidably detained, 
is yes. I covered that in my earlier state- 
ment. In response to Senator Stevens I 
indicated that one of the proposed areas 
we would hope would be studied—and I 
might add, studied at an early date—by 
the Secretary of the Interior would be the 
Gates of the Arctic National Park. 

I had the good fortune in August to fiy 
to Anaktuvuk and the proposed Gates of 
the Arctic. It is an area of spectacular 
beauty. I would hope the Secretary and 
his people would study it at an early date 
and make their recommendations well 
within the 3-year study period which is 
authorized in my amendment. As the 
Senator knows, we will not do anything 
until the recommendation is made, but 
the amendment would protect the area 
during that period of time. I think it 
should be protected, and I hope the Sec- 
retary of the Interior will give this high 
priority in his study. 

I am immensely impressed by the 
area’s rugged beauty and natural values, 
its wildness, and its obvious national sig- 
nificance. I am familiar with the long- 
standing proposition that the heart of 
this area be added to our national park 
system as a magnificent new Gates of the 
Arctic National Park. The Department of 
the Interior and the National Park Sery- 
ice, as well as Alaskan and national con- 
servation groups, have this proposal high 
on their list of priorities. 

Now, technically speaking, this Central 
Brooks Range area is not classified un- 
der the now-defunct Classification and 
Multiple Use Act. It very nearly was so 
classified, and is presently in a temporary 
holding category owing to the fact that 
the classification proposal did get as far 
as publication in the Federal Register. 
But it is the definite intent of my amend- 
ment to assure that this area—and I 
mean the full area as proposed for clas- 
sification—be studied for the various 
kinds of potentials outlined in my amend- 
ment. This land is all technically within 
the category of “unreserved public lands” 
which the Secretary is directed to study 
under the language of my amendment. It 
is my intention in this amendment to 
specify that this area be studied. Indeed, 
the long record of interest in this area 
and the possibility that it may otherwise 
quickly be endangered by alternative dis- 
position or development make it requisite 
that it receive very high priority as the 
Secretary proceeds to carry out the du- 
ties assigned him by this amendment. 

I thank the Senator for raising this 
point, and my response is affirmative, 
that the Central Brooks Range should 
receive priority study under the proce- 
dures of this amendment. It is my hope to 
see recommendations covering this area 
come up to the Congress in the first 6 
month reporting period under this 
amendment, for this priority reporting 
will be the surest means of guaranteeing 
the interim protection this area so clearly 
requires until Congress has decided its 
ultimate best protection in the public 
interest. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada on behalf of the Senator 
from Wisconsin who is not able to be 
here. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr, President, I do not 
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know if there are any further questions 
in connection with the amendment. 

I am not necessarily soliciting ques- 
tions, but unless there are other ques- 
tions, I am ready to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s last unanimous consent request 
with regard to his amendment is agreed 


to. 

Does the Senator from Washington 
yield back his time? 

Mr. JACKSON. If I have any time to 
yield back, Iam prepared to do so. I am 
a cosponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. There does not appear to 
be any opposition. 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield back whatever 
time I have authority to yield back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back, The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada (putting the question). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE subsequently said: mr. Pres- 
ident, since calling up the amendment 
which I called up earlier, and 
which has been acted upon, I have 
been requested by the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Netson), to add his 
name as a cosponsor of the amendment. 
I ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NEL- 
son), be added as a cosponsor of my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 567 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 567. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

On page 164, line 3, insert the following: 
after “thereof,” “including Tsimshians,”. 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, this 
amendment would include the Tsimshi- 
ans, whose origins are from Canada, but 
who truly are Alaskan Natives. I believe 
there is no objection to the amendment 
on the part of the chairman. We are all 
in agreement on this amendment. I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this amendment with the mi- 
nority side and we have no objection to 
the amendment. We are glad to accept it. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, is this 
my amendment No. 567? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Our amendemnt. 

Mr. STEVENS. Very well. I would like 
to make a little legislative history in con- 
nection with this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the 
Tsimshians are a group of Natives who 
were adopted, more or less, into the 
Alaskan Native group. We do have a 
provision in this bill that deals with 
Metlakatla. There are a great many of 
Tsimshians who do not live on Metla- 
katla. It is the intent of this amendment 
that those who do not reside on Metla- 
kotla are included in the definition of 
Alaskan Native people even if Metlakatla 
decides not to be included under this bill. 
I want everyone to understand that is the 
total impact of the amendment. If 
Metlakatla decides to be included, all 
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Tsimshians are included. If Metlakala 
decides not to be included, then all Tsim- 
shians not residents of Metlakatla are in- 
cluded anyway. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time is 
yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senators 
from Alaska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 569 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague (Mr. GRAVEL) and 
myself, I call up my amendment No. 569. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the amendment, as follows: 

On page 163, between lines 7 and 8, insert 
the following: 

(f) No provision of this Act shall be con- 
strued to terminate or otherwise curtail the 
activities of the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration or other Federal agencies con- 
ducting loan or loan and grant programs in 
Alaska. For this purpose, the terms “Indian 
reservation” and “trust or restricted Indian- 
owned land areas” in Public Law 89-136, the 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965, as amended, shall be interpreted 
to include lands granted to Natives under 
this Act as long as these lands retain an 
exemption from State property taxes. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator withhold that? 

Mr. STEVENS. I withhold it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be recognized for not to exceed 5 
minutes without the time being charged 
against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AMENDMENTS 
OF 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar Order No. 409, S. 1736. This 
has been cleared on both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the bill by title, as follows: 

A bill (S. 1736) to amend the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1958, as amended, to provide for 
financing the acquisition, construction, al- 
teration, maintenance, operation, and pro- 
tection of public buildings, and for other 
purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Works with an amendment on 
page 1, after line 4, strike out: 

Sec. 2. The Public Bulldings Act of 1959 
(73 Stat. 479) as amended (40 U.S.C. 601), 
is amended as follows: 

(1) delete the figure $200,000" in sub- 
section (b) of section 4 and Insert the figure 
“$500,000” in Meu thereof; 

(2) delete the figures “$100,000" and 
“$200,000" in subsection (a) of section 7, 
and insert in each case the figure “$500,000” 
in lieu thereof; 

(3) delete “and such approval has not been 
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rescinded as provided in subsection (c) of 
this section” in subsection (a) of section 7; 

(4) delete the word “maximum” in clause 
(2) of subsection 7; 

(5) delete in such section all of subsec- 
tions (b), (c), and (d), and “(a)” following 
“SEc. 7.”; 

(6) delete in subsection (a) of section 12 
the following: “as he determines necessary,”; 

(7) in sections 11 and 12, delete “(a)" 
after “Section 7”; 

(8) in paragraph (1) of section 13 redesig- 
nate clauses (x) and (xi) as (xii) and (xili), 
respectively and insert immediately after 
“facilities,” the following: “(x) Federal park- 
ing facilities, (xi) parking areas.”; and 

(9) insert at the end of section 13 the 
following: 

“(8) the term ‘Federal parking facilities’ 
means any structure designed for parking or 
& parking lot that has been acquired or con- 
structed pursuant to this Act for the express 
purpose of providing off street parking for 
official, employees’, or visitors’ vehicles, for 
Federal agencies, mixed ownership corpora- 
tions (as defined in the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act), or the government of the 
District of Columbia. 

“(9) the term ‘parking areas’ means those 
grounds, areas, courtyards, or spaces within, 
adjacent to, around, near, or beneath build- 
ings occupied either by Federal agencies, 
mixed ownership corporations (as defined in 
the Government Corporation Control Act), 
or by the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, or any site owned or leased by the 
Federal Government suitable for parking 
which is specifically identified and designated 
by the Administrator for use for off street 
parking for official, employees’ or visitors’ 
vehicles.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (f) of section 210 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 490(f)), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(f)(1) There is hereby authorized to be 
established by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
a Federal building fund. Such funds shall be 
composed of (A) the assets of the buildings 
management fund (including any surplus 
therein), established pursuant to this sub- 
section prior to its amendment by the Public 
Buildings Amendments of 1969, and the con- 
struction services fund, created by section 9 
of the Act of June 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 259), 
as amended, and the fund shall assume all 
the liabilities, obligations, and commitments 
of the said buildings management fund and 
the said construction services fund; (B) any 
unexpended balances of funds appropriated 
to General Service Administration under the 
headings ‘Operating Expenses, Public Build- 
ings Service’, ‘Repair and Improvement of 
Public Buildings’, ‘Construction, Public 
Buildings Projects’, ‘Sites and Expenses, 
Public Buildings Projects’, ‘Payments, Public 
Buildings Purchase Contracts’, ‘Additional 
Court Facilities’, and ‘Expenses, United States 
Court Facilities’, in the Independent Offices 
and Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Appropriation Act, 1970, or prior 
year appropriations; (C) the estimated fair 
market value as determined by the Admin- 
istrator of Government-owned buildings or 
facilites carried in the active inventory of 
General Services Adminstration; and (D) 
such sums as may be appropriated thereto. 

“(2) The fund shall be credited with (a) 
advances, reimbursements, and payments, 
including payment of charges made in pur- 
suance of subsection (j)(1) of section 210 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
490), and (b) all other reimbursements and 
refunds or recoveries resulting from opera- 
tion of the fund, including receipts from 
carriers and others for loss of, or damage to 
property. 

“(3) The fund shall be available without 
fiscal year limitations for use by and under 
the direction and control of the Administra- 
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tor for (a) public buildings construction, ac- 
quisition, or alteration projects: Provided, 
That such fund may be used for any in- 
dividual project estimated to involve an ex- 
penditure in excess of $500,000 only when 
authorized by appropriation Acts, and (b) 
the performance of all other real property 
management and related activities, including 
personal services and administrative opera- 
tions, and authorized by law in amounts not 
exceeding limitations imposed in appropria- 
tion Acts. The construction, acquisition, and 
operation of Federal parking facilities and 
parking areas shall be financed solely from 
the revenues derived from such parking fa- 
cilities and parking areas and accounted for 
separately within the fund. 

“(4) The Administrator shall prepare an- 
nually and submit to the Bureau of the 
Budget a business type budget in accordance 
with section 847 of title 31, United States 
Code, and the rules and regulations estab- 
lished by the President pursuant thereto.” 

Sec. 4. Section 210 of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 490), is amended by add- 
ing a new subsection reading as follows: 

“(j) The Administrator is authorized— 

“(1) to charge any Federal agency, includ- 
ing General Services Administration, mixed 
ownership corporation (as defined in the 
Government Corporation Control Act), and 
the Government of the District of Columbia. 
Federal employee, private person, or organi- 
gation furnished services, space, quarters, 
maintenance, repair, or other facilities, in- 
cluding parking, fees therefor at rates to be 
determined by the Administrator from time 
to time and provided for in regulations is- 
sued by him. In establishing such rates and 
charges, the Administrator shall give con- 
sideration to the costs of providing space, 
services, or other facilities and shall provide 
for reserves for replacement and expansion: 
Provided, That with respect to those build- 
ings for which the Administrator of General 
Services is responsible for alterations only 


(as the term ‘alter’ is defined in section 13(5) 
of the Public Buildings Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 


479), as amended (40 U.S.C. 612(5)), the 
rates charged the occupant agency or agen- 
cies for such seryices shall be fixed by the Ad- 
ministrator so as to recover only the approxi- 
mate applicable cost incurred by him in pro- 
viding such services. Punds available to any 
such agency shall be available to defray such 
rates and charges; 

“(2) to operate by lease or otherwise Fed- 
eral parking facilities and parking areas, and 
to issue all needful rules and regulations in 
connection therewith; 

“(3) to alter Federal buildings; 

“(4) to maintain, operate, and protect pub- 
lic buildings (as defined in the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1959, as amended) and sites, and 
provide services related thereto, including 
demolition and improvement with respect to 
sites authorized to be leased pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section, by contract 
or otherwise; 

“(5) to rent space in buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the Act of March 3, 1877 (40 U.S.C. 
34); and 

“(6) to provide such fencing, lighting, 
guard booths, and other facilities on private 
or other property not In Government owner- 
ship or control as may be appropriate to 
enable the United States Secret Service to 
perform its protective functions pursuant to 
section 3056 of title 18, United States Code.” 

Sec. 5, (a) Any other Executive agency, in 
addition to General Services Administration, 
which provides to an eligible agency the 
services set forth in subsection (j) (1) of sec- 
tion 210 of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
490), shall charge the eligible agency to 
which such services are furnished fees there- 
for at rates determined by the head of the 
agency furnishing the services in the manner 
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provided in subsection (j) (1) of section 210 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Service Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 490), or, 
at the election of such agency head, at rates 
determined by the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services and charged by him for com- 
parable services. Funds available to occupy- 
ing eligible agencies shall be available to 
defray such rates and fees. Moneys derived 
by other agencies from such rates or fees 
may be credited to the appropriation or fund 
initially charged for providing the service, 
except that amounts included for replace- 
ment and expansion shall be credited to the 
fund created by subsection (f) (1) of section 
210 of the Federa] Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, as amended (40 
U.S.C. 490). 

(b) As used in this section, the terms 
“eligible agency” or “eligible agencies” shall 
have the same meaning as the term ‘Federal 
Agency” as defined in section 3(b) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 472), and include 
mixed ownership corporations (as defined in 
the Government Corporation Control Act), 
the government of the District of Columbia, 
Federal employees, private persons, dr orga- 
nizations. 

(c) As used in this Act, the term "real 
property management and related activities” 
and similar terms shall include the functions 
of acquisition, design, construction, altera- 
tion, renting, operation, maintenance, pro- 
tection, moving, demolition and other like 
functions which General Services Adminis- 
tration or other agencies are authorized by 
law to provide eligible agencies. 

Sec. 6. This Act shall become effective 
upon enactment. The effective date of the 
rates to be charged pursuant to the regula- 
tions to be issued under subsection (j) (1) 
of section 210 of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, and section 5 hereof, shall be on 
the date of the beginning of the second fiscal 
year subsequent to enactment hereof. 

And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

Sec. 2, The Public Buildings Act of 1959 
(73 Stat. 479), as amended (40 U.S.C. 601 et 
seq.), is amended as follows: 

(1) delete the figure “$200,000” in subsec- 
tion (b) of section 4 and insert the figure 
“$500,000” in lieu thereof; 

(2) delete the figures “$100,000” and 
“$200,000” in subsection (a) of section 7, 
and insert in each case the figure “$500,000” 
in lieu thereof; 

(3) delete “and such approval has not 
been rescinded as provided in subsection (c) 
of this section” in subsection (a) of section 
T; 

(4) delete the word “, maximum” in clause 
(2) of subsection (a) of section 7; 

{5) delete in such section all of subsections 
(c) and (d); 

(6) delete in subsection (a) of section 12 
the foliowing: “, as he determines neces- 
sary,”; and 

(7) insert at the end of section 12(c) the 
following sentence: “In developing plans for 
such new buildings, the Administrator shall 
give due consideration to excellence of archi- 
tecture and design,". 

Sec. 3. Subsection (f) of section 210 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 490(f) ), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(f£) (1) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury of the United States on such date 
as May be determined by the Administrator, 
& fund into which there shall be deposited 
the following revenues and collections: 

“(i) User charges made pursuant to sub- 
section (j)(1) of this section payable in 
advance or otherwise. 

“(ii) Proceeds with respect to building sites 
authorized to be leased pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

“(iti) Receipts from carriers and others for 
loss of, or damage to, property belonging to 
the fund. 
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“(2) Moneys deposited into the fund shall 
be available for expenditure for real property 
management and related activities In such 
amounts and for such purposes as specified 
in annual appropriation Acts: Provided, That 
authorizations for capital expenditures may 
be made without regard to fiscal year limita- 
tions. 

“(3) There are hereby merged with the 
fund established under this subsection, un- 
expended balances of (A) the Buildings 
Management Fund (including any surplus 
therein), established pursuant to this sub- 
section prior to its amendment by the Public 
Buildings Amendments of 1971; (B) the Con- 
struction Services Fund, created by section 
9 of the Act of June 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 259), 
as amended; (C) any funds appropriated to 
General Services Administration under the 
headings ‘Repair and improvement of Public 
Buildings’, ‘Payments, Public Buildings Pur- 
chase Contracts’, ‘Construction, Public Bulld- 
ings Projects’, ‘Sites and Expenses, Public 
Buildings Projects’, ‘Construction, Federal 
Office Building Numbered 7, Washington, 
D.C.’, and ‘Additional Court Facilities’, in 
any appropriation Acts for the years prior to 
the fiscal year in which the fund becomes 
operational; and (D) such sums as may be 
appropriated thereto. Provided, That fund 
shall assume all the liabilities, obligations. 
and commitments of the said (1) Buildings 
Management Fund, (2) Construction Serv- 
ices Fund, and (3) the appropriations 
specified in (C) hereof. 

“(4) Advances are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the fund to carry out its 
purposes: Provided, That such advances 
shall, within thirty years, be repaid with in- 
terest at a rate not less than a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury tak- 
ing into consideration the current average 
market yield on outstanding marketable ob- 
ligations of the United States with remaining 
period to maturity comparable to the aver- 
age maturities of such advances adjusted to 
the nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum: And 
provided further, That any appropriations 
made to the General Services Administration 
for the direct Federal construction of pub- 
lic buildings after July 31, 1971, shall, within) 
thirty years from the date of obligation, be 
repaid as above. 

“(5) In any fiscal year there may be de- 
posited to miscellaneous receipts such 
amount as may be specified in the annual 
budget estimates for the fund. 

“(6) Nothing in this section shall preclude 
the General Services Administration from 
providing special services not Included in the 
standard level user charge, such as security 
guarding, alterations, and space adjustments 
requested by and for the convenience of any 
agency, design and engineering services, and 
similar special services, on a reimbursable 
basis and such reimbursements may be cred- 
ited to the fund established under this sub- 
section.” 

Src. 4. Section 210 of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended (40 U.S.C, 490), is amended by ad- 
ding three new subsections reading as fol- 
lows: 

“(j) The Administrator is authorized— 

“(1) to charge any eligible agency fur- 
nished services, space, quarters, maintenance, 
repair, or other facilities (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as space and services), at rates to 
be determined by the Administrator from 
time to time and provided for in regulations 
issued by him. Such rates and charges shall 
approximate commercial charges for com- 
parable space and services: Provided, That 
with respect to those buildings for which the 
Administrator of General Services is respon- 
sible for alterations only (as the term ‘alter’ 
is defined in section 14(5) of the Public 
Bulldings Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 49), as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 612(5)), the rates 
charged the occupant agency or agencies for 
such services shall be fixed by the Admin- 
istrator so as to recover only the approxi- 
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mate applicable cost Incurred by him in pro- 
viding such alterations, Agencies, or activi- 
ties within agencies, may be exempted from 
the charges provided by this subsection, if 
the President of the United States deter- 
mines that such charges would be infeasible 
or impractical. To the extent, any such ex- 
emption is granted, appropriations to the 
General Services Administration are author- 
ized to reimburse the fund for any loss of 
revenue. 

(2) to alter Federal buildings; 

“(3) to maintain, operate, and protect pub- 
lic buildings (as defined In the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1959, as amended) and sites, and 
provide services related thereto, including 
demotion and improvement with respect to 
site authorized to be leased pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section, by contract or 
otherwise; 

“(4) to rent space in buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the Act of March 3, 1877 (40 U.S.C. 
$4); and 

"(5) to provide such fencing, lighting, 
guard booths and other facilities on private 
or other property not in Government own- 
ership or control as may be appropriate to en- 
able the United States Secret Service to 
perform its protective functions pursuant to 
section 3056 of title 18, United States Code 
and the Act of June 6, 1968, 82 Stat. 170. 

“(k) Any other executive agency, in addi- 
tion to General Services Administration, 
which provides to an eligible agency space 
and services set forth in subsection (J) (1) 
of this section, is authorized to charge the 
eligible agency for such space and services 
at rates approved by the Administrator. 
Moneys derived by other agencies from such 
rates or fees shall be credited to the appro- 
priation or fund initially charged for pro- 
viding the service, except that amounts 
which are in excess of actual operating 
and maintenance costs of providing the 
service shall be credited to miscellaneous re- 
ceipts unless otherwise authorized by law. 

“(1) As used in this section— 

“(1) The terms, ‘eligible agency’ or ‘eli- 
gible agencies’ shall have the same meaning 
as the term ‘Federal agency’ as defined in 
section 3(b) of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Service Act, as amended (40 
U.S.C. 472), and include mixed ownership 
corporations (as defined in the Government 
Corporation Control Act), the government of 
the District of Columbia, private persons, 
or organizations. 

“(2) The term ‘real property management 
and related activities’ shall include the func- 
tions of acquisition, design, construction, al- 
teration, renting, operation, maintenance, 
protection, moving, demolition, and other like 
functions which General Services Adminis- 
tration or other agencies are authorized by 
law to provide eligible agencies.” 

Sec. 5. The Public Buildings Act of 1959 
(73 Stat. 479), as amended (40 U.S.C. 601), 
is amended by adding a new section 4 and re- 
numbering the existing section 4 and sub- 
sequent sections appropriately. The new sec- 
tion 4 shall read as follows: 

“(a) Whenever the Administrator deter- 
mines that the best interests of the United 
States will be served by taking action here- 
under, he is authorized to provide space for 
an eligible agency (as defined in section 
210(1)) of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, as Amended (40 
U.S.C. 490) by entering into purchase con- 
tracts, the terms of which shall not be less 
than ten or more than thirty years and 
which shall provide in each case that title to 
the property shall vest in the United States 
at or before the expiration of the contract 
term and upon fulfillment of the terms and 
conditions stipulated in each of such pur- 
chase contracts. Such terms and conditions 
shall include provision for the application to 
the purchase price agreed upon therein of 
installment payments made thereunder. 
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"(b) Each such purchase contract shall 
include such provisions as the Administrator, 
in his discretion, shall deem to be in the best 
interests of the United States and appropri- 
ate to secure the performance of the obliga- 
tions imposed upon the party or parties that 
shall enter into such agreement with the 
United States. No such purchase contract 
shall provide for any payments to be made by 
the United States in excess of the amount 
necessary, as determined by the Administra- 
tor, to— 

“(1) amortize the costs of improvements 
to be constructed plus the fair market value, 
on the date of the agreement, of the site, if 
owned or acquired by the contractor; and 

“(2) provide a reasonable rate of interest 
on the outstanding principal as determined 
under (1) above; and 

(3) reimburse the contractor for the cost 
of any other obligations assumed by him un- 
der the contract, including (but rot limited 
to) payment of taxes, costs of carrying ap- 
propriate insurance, and costs of repair and 
maintenance if so assumed by the contractor. 

“(c) Funds now or hereafter available for 
the payment of rent and related charges for 
premises, whether appropriated directly to 
the General Services Administration or to 
any other agency of the Government and re- 
ceived by said Administration for such pur- 
pose may be utilized by the Administrator to 
make payments becoming due from time to 
time from the United States as current 
charges in connection with agreements en- 
tered into under authority of this section. 

“(d) With respect to any interest in real 
property acquired under the provisions of this 
section, the same shall be subject to State 
and local taxes until title to the same shall 
pass to the Government of the United States. 

“(e) For the purpose of purchase contracts 
provided for in this section for the erection 
by the contractor of buildings and improve- 
ments for the use of the United States, the 
Administrator is authorized to enter into 
agreements with any person, copartnership, 
corporation, or other public or private entity, 
to effectuate any of the purposes of this sec- 
tion and is further authorized to bring about 
the development and improvement of any 
land owned by the United States and under 
the control of the General Services Admini- 
stration including the demolition of obsolete 
and outmoded structures situated thereon, 
by providing for the construction thereon by 
others of such structures and facilities as 
shall be the subject of the applicable pur- 
chase contracts, and by making available such 
plans and specifications for the construction 
of a public building thereon as the Govern- 
ment may possess: Provided, That projects 
heretofore approved pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Public Buildings Act of 1959, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 601 et seq.), and in which 
no substantial change in scope has been 
made, and for which the estimated cost of 
construction has not increased by more than 
an average of 10 per centum per year, may be 
constructed under authority of this section 
without further approval, and the prospec- 
tuses submitted to obtain such approval shall 
for all purposes be considered as prospec- 
tuses for the purchase of space. 

“({) Except for previously approved pro- 
spectuses referred to in (e) above, no pur- 
chase contract shall be entered into pur- 
suant to the authority of this section until a 
prospectus therefor has been submitted and 
approved in accordance with section 8 of this 
Act. 

“(g) No purchase contract shall be entered 
into under the authority granted under this 
section after a period of three full fiscal years 
from the date of enactment.” 

Sec. 6. To carry out the provisions of the 
Public Buildings Amendments of 1971, the 
Administrator of General Services shall issue 
such regulations as he deems necessary. 

Sec. 7. Funds available to any eligible 
agency may be used to pay user charges estab- 
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lished under section 210(j) and (k) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
of 1949, as amended, 

Sec. 8. The Public Buildings Act (73 Stat. 
479), as amended (40 U.S.C. 601 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
section 19, as follows: 

“Sec. 19. Prior to the acquisition of real 
property for the construction or alteration of 
any Federal building under this Act: 

(a) The Administrator of General Services 
shall file a statement with the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development and the 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration detailing— 

(1) the total number of residential and 
small business units and structures to be 
demolished cr removed by such alteration or 
constructicn; 

(2) the measures taken to assure compli- 
ance with all provisions of the Uniform Relo- 
cation Assistance and Real Property Acquisi- 
tion Policies Act of 1970 (84 Stat. 1894). 

(b) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development and the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration shall justify 
to the Administrator that the measures taken 
in conjunction with the proposed construc- 
tion or alteration are consistent with the 
Federal policy of assuring that, prior to dis- 
placement of any person or business, there be 
available in areas not generally less desirable 
in regard to public utilities and public and 
commercial facilities and at rents and prices 
within the financial means of the persons 
and businesses displaced, decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing and small business units 
and structures equal in number to the num- 
ber of and available to such displaced persons 
or businesses who require such units and rea- 
sonably accessible to the dwelling places or 
places of employment of such displaced per- 
son or businesses. 

Sec. 9. This Act shall become effective upon 
enactment. The effective date of applying the 
rates to be charged pursuant to the regula- 
tions to be issued under subsections (j) (1) 
and (k) of section 210 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, shall be as determined by the 
Administrator of General Seryices but in any 
event shall not be later than the beginning 
of the third full fiscal year subsequent to the 
enactment thereof. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Public Buildings 
Amendments of 1971”. 

Sec. 2. The Public Buildings Act of 1959 
(73 Stat. 479) as amended (40 U.S.C. 601), 
is amended as follows: 

(1) delete the figure “$200,000” in sub- 
section (b) of section 4 and insert the figure 
"$500,000" in lieu thereof; 

(2) delete the figures “$100,000” and “$200,- 
000” in subsection (a) of section 7, and in- 
sert in each case the figure "$500,000" in lieu 
thereof; 

(3) delete “and such approval has not been 
rescinded as provided in subsection (c) of 
this section” in subsection (a) of section 7; 

(4) delete the word “maximum” in clause 
(2) of subsection 7; 

(5) delete in such section all of subsec- 
tions (b), (c), and (d), and “(a)” following 
TETT: 

(6) delete in subsection (a) of section 12 
the following: “as he determines neécessary,”; 

(7) in sections 11 and 12, delete “(a)” after 
“Section 7”; 

(8) In paragraph (1) of section 13 redesig- 
nate clauses (x) and (xl) as (xli) and (xiii), 
respectively and insert immediately after 
“facilities,” the following: “‘(x) Federal park- 
ing facilities, (xl) parking areas.”; and 

(9) insert at the end of section 13 the 
following: 

“(8) the term ‘Federal parking facilities’ 
means any structure designed for parking or 
a parking lot that has been acquired or con- 
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structed pursuant to this Act for the ex- 
press purpose of providing off street parking 
for official, employees’, or visitors’ vehicles, 
for Federal agencies, mixed ownership corpo- 
rations (as defined in the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act), or the government of 
the District of Columbia. 

“(9) The term ‘parking areas’ means those 
grounds, areas, courtyards, or spaces within, 
adjacent to, around, near or beneath build- 
ings occupied either by Federal agencies, 
mixed ownership corporations (as defined in 
the Government Corporation Control Act), 
or by the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, or any site owned or leased by the 
Federal Government suitable for parking 
which is specifically identified and desig- 
nated by the Administrator for use for off 
street parking for official, employees’ or visi- 
tors’ vehicles.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (f) of section 210 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended, (40 U.S.C. 490(f)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(f)(1) There is hereby authorized to be 
established by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
a Federal building fund. Such funds shall be 
composed of (A) the assets of the buildings 
Management fund (including any surplus 
therein), established pursuant to this sub- 
section prior to its amendment by the Pub- 
lic Buildings Amendments of 1969, and the 
construction services fund, created by section 
9 of the Act of June 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 259), 
as amended, and the fund shall assume all 
the liabilities, obligations, and commitments 
of the said buildings management fund and 
the said construction services fund; (B) any 
unexpended balances of funds appropriated 
to General Services Administration under 
the headings ‘Operating Expenses, Public 
Buildings Service’, ‘Repair and Improvement 
of Public Buildings’, ‘Construction, Public 
Buildings Projects’, ‘Sites and Expenses, Pub- 
lic Buildings Projects’, ‘Payments, Public 
Buildings Purchase Contracts’, ‘Additional 
Court Facilities’, and ‘Expenses, United 
States Court Facilities’, in the Independent 
Offices and Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development Appropriation Act, 1970, 
or prior year appropriations; (C) the esti- 
mated fair market value as determined by 
the Administrator of Government owned 
buildings or facilities carried in the active 
inventory of General Services Administra- 
tion; and (D) such sums as may be appro- 
priated thereto. 

“(2) The fund shall be credited with (a) 
advances, reimbursements, and payments, 
including payment of charges made in pur- 
suance of subsection (j)(1) of section 210 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
490), and (b) all other reimbursements and 
refunds or recoveries resulting from opera- 
tion of the fund, including receipts from 
carriers and others for loss of, or damage to, 
property. 

(3) The fund shall be available without 
fiscal year limitations for use by and un- 
der the direction and control of the Admin- 
istrator for (a) public buildings construc- 
tion, acquisition, or alteration projects: Pro- 
vided, That such fund may be used for any 
individual project estimated to involve an 
expenditure in excess of $500,000 only when 
authorized by appropriation Acts, and (b) 
the performance of all other real property 
management and related activities, includ- 
ing personal services and administrative op- 
erations, as authorized by law in amounts 
not exceeding limitations imposed in appro- 
priation Acts. The construction, acquisition, 
and operation of Federal parking facilities 
and parking areas shall be financed solely 
from the revenues deriyed from such park- 
ing facilities and parking areas and ac- 
counted for separately within the fund. 

“(4) The Administrator shall prepare an- 
nually and submit to the Bureau of the 
Budget a business type budget in accordance 
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with section 847 of title 31, United States 
Code, and the rules and regulations estab- 
lished by the President pursuant thereto.” 

Sec. 4. Section 210 of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 490), is amended by add- 
ing a new subsection reading as follows: 

“(j) The Administrator is authorized— 

“(1) to charge any Federal agency, in- 
cluding General Services Administration, 
mixed ownership corporation (as defined 
in the Government Corporation Control 
Act), and the Government of the District 
of Columbia. Federal employee, private per- 
son, or organization furnished services, 
space, quarters, maintenance, repair, or 
other facilities, including parking, fees 
therefor at rates to be determined by the 
Administrator from time to time and pro- 
vided for in the regulations issued by him. 
In establishing such rates and charges, the 
Administrator shall give consideration to 
the costs of providing space, services, or 
other facilities and shall provide for re- 
serves for replacement and expansion: Pro- 
vided, That with respect to those buildings 
for which the Administrator of General 
Services is responsible for alterations only 
(as the term ‘alter’ is defined in section 
13(5) of the Public Buildings Act of 1959 
(73 Stat. 479), as amended (40 U.S.C. 612 
(5)), the rates charged the occupant agency 
or agencies for such services shall be fixed 
by the Administrator so as to recover only 
the approximate applicable cost incurred 
by him in providing such services. Funds 
available to any such agency shall be avail- 
able to defray such rates and charges; 

(2) to operate by lease or otherwise Fed- 
eral parking facilities and parking areas, 
and to issue all needful rules and regulations 
in connection therewith; 

“(3) to alter Federal buildings; 

“(4) to maintain, operate, and protect 
public buildings (as defined in the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959, as amended) and 
sites, and provide services related thereto, in- 
cluding demolition and improvement with 
respect to sites authorized to be leased pur- 
suant to subsection (a) of this section, by 
contract or otherwise; 

“(5) to rent space in buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the Act of March 3, 1877 (40 U.S.C. 
34); and 

“(6) to provide such fencing, lighting, 
guard booths, and other facilities on private 
or other property not in Government owner- 
ship or control as may be appropriate to 
enable the United States Secret Service to 
perform its protective functions pursuant to 
section 3056 of title 18, United States Code.” 

Sec. 5. (a) Any other Executive agency, in 
addition to General Services Administration, 
which provides to an eligible agency the 
services set forth in subsection (j)(1) of 
section 210 of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act, as amended (40 
U.S.C. 490), shall charge the eligible agency 
to which such services are furnished fees 
therefor at rates determined by the head of 
the agency furnishing the services in the 
manner provided in subsection (j)(1) of 
section 210 of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Service Act, as amended (40 
U.S.C. 490), or, at the election of such agency 
head, at rates determined by the Adminis- 
trator of General Services and charged by 
him for comparable services. Funds available 
to occupying eligible agencies shall be avail- 
able to defray such rates and fees. Moneys 
derived by other agencies from such rates 
or fees may be credited to the appropria- 
tion or fund initially charged for providing 
the service, except that amounts included 
for replacement and expansion shall be cred- 
ited to the fund created by subsection (f) (1) 
of section 210 of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 490). 


(b) As used in this section, the terms 
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“eligible agency” or “eligible agencies” shall 
have the same meaning as the term “Federal 
Agency” as defined in section 3(b) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 472), and include 
mixed ownership corporations (as defined in 
the Government Corporation Control Act), 
the government of the District of Columbia, 
Federal employees, private persons, or or- 
ganizations. 

(c) As used In this Act, the term “real 
property management and related activities” 
and similar terms shall include the functions 
of acquisition, design, construction, altera- 
tion, renting, operation, maintenance, pro- 
tection, moving, demolition and other like 
functions which General Services Adminis- 
tration or other agencies are authorized by 
law to provide eligible agencies. 

Sec. 6. This Act shall become effective upon 
enactment. The effective date of the rates to 
be charged pursuant to the regulations to be 
issued under subsection (j)(1) of section 
210 of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, as amended, and 
section 5 hereof, shall be on the date of the 
beginning of the second fiscal year subse- 
quent to enactment hereof. 

Sec. 2. The Public Buildings Act of 1959 
(73 Stat. 479), as amended (40 U.S.C, 601 
et seq.), is amended as follows: 

(1) delete the figure “$200,000” in subsec- 
tion (b) of section 4 and insert the figure 
“$500,000” in lieu thereof; 

(2) delete the figures “$100,000” and 
“$200,000” in subsection (a) of section 7, and 
insert in each case the figure “$500,000” in 
lieu thereof; 

(3) delete “and such approval has not 
been rescinded as provided in subsection (c) 
of this section” in subsection (a) of section 
7; 

(4) delete the word “, maximum” in clause 
(2) of subsection (a) of section 7; 

(5) delete in such section all of subsec- 
tions (c) and (d); 

(6) delete in subsection (a) of section 12 
the following: “, as he determines neces- 
sary,”; and 

(7) insert at the end of section 12(c) the 
following sentence: “In developing plans for 
such new buildings, the Administrator shall 
give due consideration to excellence of archi- 
tecture and design.”. 

Sec. 3. Subsection (f) of section 210 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 490 
(f)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(f)(1) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury of the United States on such date 
as may be determined by the Administrator, 
a fund into which there shall be deposited 
the following revenues and collections: 

“(1) User charges made pursuant to sub- 
section (j)(1) of this section payable in ad- 
vance or otherwise. 

“(il) Proceeds with respect to building 
sites authorized to be leased pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section. 

“(ili) Receipts from carriers and others 
for loss of, or damage to, property belonging 
to the fund. 

“(2) Moneys deposited into the fund shall 
be available for expenditure for real prop- 
erty management and related activities in 
such amounts and for such purposes as 
specified In annual appropriation Acts: 
Provided, That authorizations for capital ex- 
penditures may be made without regard to 
fiscal year limitations. 

“(3) There are hereby merged with the 
fund established under this subsection, un- 
expended balances of (A) the Bulldings Man- 
agement Fund (including any surplus there- 
in), established pursuant to this subsection 
prior to its amendment by the Public Build- 
ings Amendments of 1971; (B) the Construc- 
tion Services Fund, created by section 9 of 
the Act of June 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 259), as 
amended; (C) any funds appropriated to 
General Services Administration under the 
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Headings ‘Repair and improvement of Pub- 
lic Buildings,’ ‘Payments, Public Buildings 
Purchase Contracts’, ‘Construction, Public 
Buildings Projects,’ ‘Site. and Expenses, 
Public Buildings Projects’, ‘Construction, 
Federal Office Building Numbered 7, Wash- 
ington, D.C.’, and ‘Additional Court Facili- 
ties’, in any appropriation Acts for the years 
prior to the fiscal year in which the fund be- 
comes operational; and (D) such sums as 
may be appropriated thereto, Provided, That 
the fund shall assume all the liabilities, obli- 
gations, and commitments of the said (1) 
Buildings Management Fund, (2) Construc- 
tion Services Fund, and (3) the appropria- 
tions specified in (C) hereof. 

“(4) Advances are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the fund to carry out its 
purposes: Provided, That such advances 
shall, within thirty years, be repaid with 
interest at a rate not less than a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury tak- 
ing into consideration the current average 
market yield on outstanding marketable ob- 
ligations of the United States with remaining 
period to maturity comparable to the aver- 
age maturities of such advances adjusted 
to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum: 
And provided further, That any appropria- 
tions made to the General Services Adminis- 
tration for the direct Federal construction of 
public buildings after July 31, 1971, shall, 
within thirty years from the date of obli- 
gation, be repaid as above. 

“(5) In any fiscal year there may be de- 
posited to miscellaneous receipts such 
amount as may be specified in the annual 
budget estimates for the fund. 

“(6) Nothing in this section shall preclude 
the General Services Administration from 
providing special services not included in 
the standard level user charge, such as se- 
curity guarding, alterations, and space ad- 
justments requested by and for the conven- 
fence of any agency, design and engineering 
services, and similar special services, on a re- 
imbursable basis and suck reimbursements 
may be credited to the fund established un- 
der this subsection.” 

Sec. 4, Section 210 of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 490), is amended by add- 
ing three new subsections reading as fol- 
lows: 

“(j) The Administrator is authorized— 

“(1) to charge any eligible agency fur- 
nished services, space, quarters, mainte- 
nance, repair, or other facilities (hereinafter 
referred to as space and services), at rates to 
be determined by the Administrator from 
time to time and provided for in regulations 
issued by him. Such rates and charges shall 
approximate commercial charges for com- 
parable space and services: Provided. That 
with respect to those buildings for which the 
Administrator of General Services is respon- 
sible for alterations only (as the term ‘alter’ 
is defined in section 13(5) of the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 49), as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 612(5)), the rates 
charged the occupant agency or agencies for 
such services shall be fixed by the Admini- 
strator so as to recover only the approximate 
applicable cost incurred by him in providing 
such alterations. Agencies, or activities with- 
in agencies, may be exempted from the 
charges provided by this subsection, if the 
President of the United States determines 
that such charges would be infeasible or im- 
practical. To the extent, any such exemption 
is granted, appropriations to the General 
Services Administration are authorized to 


reimburse the fund for any loss of revenue. 
“(2) to alter Federal buildings; 


“(3) to maintain, operate, and protect 
public buildings (as defined in the Public 
Bulldings Act of 1959, as amended) and sites, 
and provide services related thereto, includ- 
ing demolition and improvement with re- 
spect to sites authorized to be leased pur- 
suant to subsection (a) of this section, by 
contract or otherwise; 
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“(4) to rent space in buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the Act of March 3, 1877 (40 
U.S.C, 34); and 

“(5) to provide such fencing, lighting, 
guard booths, and other facilities on private 
or other property not in Government owner- 
ship or control as may be appropriate to en- 
abie the United States Secret Service to per- 
form its protective functions pursuant to 
section 3056 of title 18, United States Code 
and the Act of June 6, 1968, 82 Stat. 170. 

“(k) Any other executive agency, in addi- 
tion to General Services Administration. 
which provides to an eligible agency space 
and services set forth in subsection (j) (1) of 
this section, is authorized to charge the 
eligible agency for such space and services at 
rates approved by the Administrator. Moneys 
derived by other agencies from such rates or 
fees shall be credited to the appropriation 
or fund initially charged for providing the 
service, except that amounts which are in 
excess of actual operating and maintenance 
costs of providing the service shall be 
credited to miscellaneous receipts unless 
otherwise authorized by iaw. 

“(1) As used in this section— 

“(1) The terms, ‘eligible agency’ or ‘eligible 
agencies’ shall have the same meaning as the 
term ‘Federal agency’ as defined in section 3 
(b) of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Service Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 472), 
and include mixed ownership corporations 
(as defined in the Government Corporation 
Control Act), the government of the District 
of Columbia, private persons, or organiza- 
tions. 

“(2) The term ‘real property management 
and related activities’ shall include the func- 
tions of acquisition, design, construction, 
alteration, renting, operation, maintenance, 
protection, moving, demolition, and other 
like functions which General Services Ad- 
ministration or other agencies are authorized 
by law to provide eligible agencies.” 

Sec. 5. The Public Buildings Act of 1959 
(73 Stat. 479), as amended (40 U.S.C. 601), 
is amended by adding a new section 4 and 
renumbering the existing section 4 and sub- 
sequent sections appropriately. The new sec- 
tion 4 shall read as follows: 

“(a) Whenever the Administrator deter- 
mines that the best interests of the United 
States will be served by taking action here- 
under, he is authorized to provide space for 
an eligible agency (as defined in section 210 
(1)) of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, as amended (40 
U.S.C. 490) by entering into purchase con- 
tracts, the terms of which shall not be less 
than ten or more than thirty years and which 
shall provide in each case that title to the 
property shall vest in the United States at or 
before the expiration of the contract term 
and upon fulfillment of the terms and condi- 
tions stipulated in each of such purchase 
contracts. Such terms and conditions shall 
include provision for the application to the 
purchase price agreed upon therein of install- 
ment payments made thereunder. 

“(b) Each such purchase contract shall in- 
clude such provisions as the Administrator, 
in his discretion, shall deem to be in the best 
interests of the United States and appropri- 
ate to secure the performance of the obliga- 
tions imposed upon the party or parties that 
shall enter into such agreement with the 
United States. No such purchase contract 
shall provide for any payments to be made by 
the United States in excess of the amount 
necessary, as determined by the Adminis- 
trator, to— 

“(1) amortize the cost of improvements to 
be constructed plus the fair market value, 
on the date of the agreement, of the site, if 
owned or acquired by the contractor; and 

“(2) provide a reasonable rate of interest 
on the outstanding principal as determined 
under (1) above; and 

“(3) reimburse the contractor for the cost 
of any other obligations assumed by him 
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under the contract, including (but not 
limited to) payment of taxes, costs of carry- 
ing appropriate insurance, and costs of 
repair and maintenance if so assumed by the 
contractor. 

“(c) Funds now or hereafter available for 
the payment of rent and related charges for 
premises, whether appropriated directly to 
the General Services Administration or to 
any other agency of the Government and 
received by said Administration for such 
purpose, may be utilized by the Administra- 
tor to make payments becoming due from 
time to time from the United States as cur- 
rent charges in connection with agreements 
entered into under authority of this section. 

“(d) With respect to any interest in real 
property acquired under the provisions of 
this section, the same shall be subject to 
State and local taxes until title to the same 
shall pass to the Government of the United 
States. 

“(e) For the purpose of purchase contracts 
provided for in this section for the erection 
by the contractor of buildings and improve- 
ments for the use of the United States, the 
Administrator is authorized to enter into 
agreements with any person, copartnership, 
corporation,-or other public or private entity, 
to effectuate any of the purposes of this 
section; and is further authorized to bring 
about the development and improvement of 
any land owned by the United States and 
under the control of the General Services 
Administration including the demolition of 
obsolete and outmoded structures situated 
thereon, by providing for the construction 
thereon by others of such structures and 
facilities as shall be the subject of the 
applicable purchase contracts, and by mak- 
ing available such plans and specifications 
for the construction of a public building 
thereon as the Government may possess: 
Provided, That projects heretofore approved 
pursuant to the provisions of the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
601 et seq.), and in which no substantial 
change in scope has been made, and for 
which the estimated cost of construction has 
not increased by more than an average of 
10 per centum per year, may be constructed 
under authority of this section without fur- 
ther approval, and the prospectuses sub- 
mitted to obtain such approval shall for all 
purposes be considered as prospectuses for 
the purchase of space. 

“(f) Except for previously approved pro- 
spectuses referred to in (e) above, no pur- 
chase contract shall be entered into pursuant 
to the authority of this section until a 
prospectus therefor has been submitted and 
approved in accordance with section 8 of 
this Act. 

“(g) No purchase contract shall be entered 
into under the authority granted under this 
section after a period of three full fiscal years 
from the date of enactment.” 

Sec.6. To carry out the provisions of the 
Public Buildings Amendments of 1971, the 
Administrator of General Services shall issue 
such regulations as he deems necessary. 

Sec.7. Funds available to any eligible 
agency may be used to pay user charges estab- 
lished under section 210 (j) and (k) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended. 

Sec. 8. The Public Buildings Act (73 Stat. 
479), as amended (40 U.S.C. 601 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
section 19, as follows: 

“Sec. 19. Prior to the acquisition of real 
property for the construction or alteration 
of any Federal building under this Act: 

(a) The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices shall file a statement with the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development and 
the Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration detailing— 

(1) the total number of residential and 
small business units and structures to be 
demolished or removed by such alteration or 
construction; 

(2) the measures taken to assure compli- 
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ance with all provisions of the Uniform Re- 
location Assistance and Real Property Acqui- 
sition Policies Act of 1970 (84 Stat. 1894). 

(b) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development and the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration shall justify 
to the Administrator that the measures taken 
in conjunction with the proposed construc- 
tion or alteration are consistent with the 
Federal policy of assuring that, prior to dis- 
placement of any person or business, there be 
available in areas not generally less desirable 
in regard to public utilities and public and 
commercial facilities and at rents and prices 
within the financial means of the persons 
and businesses displaced, decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing and small business units 
and structures equal in number to the num- 
ber of and available to such displaced per- 
sons or businesses who require such units 
and reasonably accessible to the dwelling 
places or places of employment of such dis- 
placed persons or businesses.” 

Sec. 9. This Act shall become effective upon 
enactment. The effective date of applying the 
rates to be charged pursuant to the regula- 
tions to be issued under subsections (J) (1) 
and (k) of section 210 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, shall be as determined by the 
Administrator of General Services but in any 
event shall not be later than the beginning 
of the third full fiscal year subsequent to the 
enactment thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska (Mr, GRAVEL). 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, we are 
taking up this bill in the interim——_ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will suspend for a moment, the 
Senate will proceed to act on passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator wishes to speak on the 
bill. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak prior to the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
pending bill? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may proceed. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate this afternoon has the opportunity to 
set aright, for the first time in many 
years, the Federal Government’s public 
buildings program. 

For the past few years, as many Sen- 
ators know who have been concerned 
about the postponement of public build- 
ings in their home States, fiscal condi- 
tions have made it all but impossible to 
carry forward this program in a timely 
and efficient manner. 

The General Services Administration, 
which under the authority of the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959 has charge of the 
construction, alteration, acquisition, 
maintenance, and operation of public 
buildings, has reported to the Committee 
on Public Works that no fewer than 63 
public buildings are unconstructed today 
although their designs have been com- 
pleted and their land acquired. Some of 
these buildings have been authorized for 
as long as 10 years. 

Mr. President, these 63 buildings are in 
addition to many others which as yet 
have received no appropriations. They 
are to be constructed throughout the Na- 
tion and are located in nearly every State. 
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funds for this program, other structures, 
such as the needed Federal buildings at 
Fairbanks and Anchorage in my own 
State of Alaska, have not even been 
considered for authorization. 

If sufficient funds for the 63 buildings 
were available, their construction could 
begin promptly. 

Together, they amount to nearly $1 
billion in unconstructed public buildings. 
To give a more concrete example of their 
value, I have been informed that based 
on the present annual appropriation to 
the GSA for the construction of public 
buildings—some $115 million each year 
since 1959—it would require 10 years to 
clear the present backlog alone, much less 
to keep pace with the developing office 
needs of the executive branch. 

No one doubts the fact that the con- 
tinued delay of these projects is enor- 
mously costly to the Government. First, 
of course, whenever such a builcing is de- 
layed, there is an inevitable rise in con- 
struction costs. That escalation was es- 
timated at around 1-percent per month 
immediately prior to the wage-price 
freeze. 

Then, adding further to the original 
cost, there is the fact that for every day 
that land for a building lies idle in the 
possession of the Federal Government, 
local jurisdictions are deprived of needed 
property tax revenue without enjoying 
the benefits of increased payrolls. 

A further expense is entailed, Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the plans for the public building 
itself become outmoded in the interven- 
ing period, as they often do. Next, there 
is the cost of the commercial rent paid to 
landlords by Federal agencies which are 
forced to scatter their personnel around 
in rented quarters rather than occupying 
a Government-owned facility. That situ- 
ation also tends to breed inefficiency in 
an agency, which is a further drain on 
the Treasury. 

Last, by not acting to overcome the 
backlog, the Government is leaving thou- 
sands of persons unemployed who might 
otherwise find work as part of an aggres- 
sive Federal building program. 

The Public Buildings Amendments of 
1971, reported last Friday by the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, seek to put an 
end to those problems by greatly reduc- 
ing the inflationary delay in the con- 


struction of Federal office buildings. 


To summarize its provisions briefly, 
S. 1736 would create in the Treasury a 
new Federal buildings fund, to be com- 
posed primarily of rental equivalents paid 
into it by the various departments and 
agencies. These rental equivalents would 
be accounted for in the individual budg- 
ets of the departments and agencies, a 
radical departure from present practice, 
under which the General Services Ad- 
ministration bears the budgetary respon- 
sibility for the cost of most of the office 
space occupied by the executive branch. 
These rental equivalents, or “user 
charges,” would be paid into the fund at 
rates established by the GSA, and would 
be based on the kind and location of office 
space which a department or agency 


occupies. 

~The committee anticipates that with 

the creation of this fund, it will be pos- 
J sible to have one-step financing of public 
Because of the chronic unavailability of buildings, rather than a continuation of 
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present policy, under which the GSA 
mast come before the Congress once for 
site and design money, and once again 
for appropriations to construct a build- 
ing. 

Further, since individual departments 
and agencies, instead of the GSA, would 
be assessed for the value of the space 
which they occupy, S. 1736 represents a 
significant step toward performance 
budgeting. Unless the entire cost of a 
Federal agency or program is reflected 
in its budget, including the cost of hous- 
ing that agency or program, a valid per- 
formance budget is defeated. 

The committee also expects that this 
provision will result in a substantial sav- 
ings in office costs for the executive 
branch. Under present policy, since de- 
partments and agencies escape paying 
for the cost of their space, they have 
little incentive to conserve. 

On the contrary, history shows that 
they tend to request from the GSA more 
space than they legitimately need, and 
then to hoard it. However, once these 
departments and agencies are required to 
pay rental equivalents into the Federal 
building fund, and to justify those sums 
to the Committees on Appropriations, 
they may well become more conservative 
in their demands for room. As it was 
brought out in the Subcommittee on 
Buildings and Grounds’ hearings on S. 
1736, a mere 1-percent reduction in the 
space demands on GSA-controlled build- 
ings would result in an annual savings of 
more than $9 million for the Govern- 
ment. 

In addition, Mr. President, S. 1736 
would revive the Purchase Contract Act 
of 1954 for a 3-year period in order to 
enable the GSA to clear the present 
backlog in unconstructed buildings. Un- 
der this law, the Government would make 
installment payments to private contrac- 
tors for buildings which would become 
the property of the United States at the 
conclusion of the contract term. Although 
the committee recognizes that in the 
short run, this method of acquisition is 
more expensive than direct construction 
by appropriation, it is felt that it will 
more than make up the additional ex- 
pense by eliminating further inflationary 
delay. 

Next, Mr. President, the Public Build- 
ings Amendments of 1971 would update 
certain technical and limiting provisions 
contained by the Public Buildings Act of 
1959 in order to make that law more 
attuned to today’s conditions. I will dis- 
cuss those revisions later in my remarks. 

S. 1736 will also require the Adminis- 
trator of General Services, in developing 
plans for future public buildings, to give 
due consideration to excellence in archi- 
tecture and design. This provision was 
initiated in committee by the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Boccs) and by the committee’s distin- 
guished chairman, Mr. RANDOLPH. 

Last, the bill contains a provision, ini- 
tiated by the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) to insure 
that the General Services Administra- 
tion, in acquiring real property for the 
construction or alteration of public build- 
ings, will adhere to all applicable provi- 
sions of the Uniform Relocation and Real 
Property Acquisition Policies Act of 1970. 
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Mr. President, before I provide an 
analysis of the bill for the Senate, let me 
make a general statement about its effect. 

As I have said, the purpose of S. 1736 
is to expedite the construction of public 
buildings under the jurisdiction of the 
General Services Administration. How- 
ever, let me state that in no respect does 
this legislation relax congressional over- 
sight in this field. Under S. 1736, the 
GSA still has the responsibility to seek 
approval for individual prospectuses 
from the Committee on Public Works of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. Neither does this bill relieve the 
GSA of the requirement that it seek ap- 
propriations for public buildings on a 
project-by-project basis. The amount of 
revenue which can be released from the 
fund in any fiscal year is subject to spe- 
cific limitations in the annual appropri- 
ations acts of Congress. So the present 
safeguards are retained. 

Far from diminishing oversight, Mr. 
President, I believe that by requiring each 
eligible department and agency to ac- 
count for the value of the office space 
which it occupies, S. 1736 actually en- 
hances congressional control. 

As far as the individual sections of the 
bill are concerned, section 2 of S. 1736 
makes the revisions in technical and lim- 
iting provisions of the Public Buildings 
Act of 1959 which I referred to earlier. 

Limitations on the expense of work 
which may be undertaken by the GSA 
without congressional authorization 
would be raised to $500,000 by this bill. 
At present, those limitations are $100,000 
in the case of construction and acquisi- 
tion, and $200,000 in the case of alter- 
ation. The committee feels that these ex- 
isting limits, which were set in 1959, have 
become outdated because of the rise in 
construction costs since that time, and 
that the $500,000 limitation would re- 
store the degree of flexibility for the GSA 
originally contemplated in the law. 

Otherwise, section 2 of the bill makes 
several technical changes in the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959, strikes the author- 
ity of the Committees on Public Works to 
rescind the approval of prospectuses 
which have not been funded within 1 
year of their authorization, and lifts the 
30-project ceiling on authorized but un- 
appropriated public buildings. It also con- 
tains the provision I mentioned earlier 
concerning excellence in architecture and 
design. 

Section 3 of S. 1736 amends the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 to establish in the Treas- 
ury a new Public Buildings Fund, com- 
posed of user charges from the various 
departments and agencies together with 
appropriations and other funds now des- 
ignated for the GSA. 

“Section 4 provides that the Adminis- 
trator of General Services may assess 
user charges against the various depart- 
ments and agencies and enables him to 
construct improvements on private prop- 
erty which are appropriate for the U.S. 
Secret Service in fulfilling its protective 
mission. In addition, other Federal 
agencies providing space are authorized 
to do so at rates approved by the Admini- 
strator of General Services. 


>— Section 5 of the bill revives the Lease- 
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Purchase Act of 1954, for a 3-year period 
in order to clear the existing backlog. 

The maximum leasing period under the 
1954 act is increased from 25 to 30 years. 
This section further provides that in the 
case of previously authorized public 
buildings whose construction cost has not 
increased by more than an average of 10 
percent per year, the GSA may enter into 
purchase contracts without seeking new 
authorization from the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Section 6 authorizes the Administrator 
of General Services to issue such regu- 
lations as he deems necessary to effect 
the provisions of S. 1736. 

Section 7 specifies that the funds avail- 
able to any eligible agency may be used 
to pay user charges established under 
this bill. 

Section 8 requires that the GSA inform 
the Secretary of Housing and Urbar De- 
velopment and the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration of the 
measures it will take to comply with the 
Uniform Relocation Assistance and Real 
Property Acquisition Policies Act of 1970. 
In turn, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development must certify to the 
Administrator of General Services that 
the measures contemplated by GSA are 
consistent with that law. 

The final section, section 9, fixes the 
effective date of the Federal Buildings 
Fund at not later than the beginning of 
the third full fiscal year following its 
enactment. 

As the committee stated in its report 
on the bill, Mr. President, although the 
deadline for the inauguration of this 
fund is set at the beginning of the third 
full fiscal year following the enactment 
of S. 1736, we hope that the GSA will be 
able to bring it into operation far sooner 
than that deadline. 

The committee feels that this is criti- 
cally needed legislation, both from the 
standpoint of matching the office needs 
of the executive branch and from the 
standpoint of moving toward true per- 
formance budgeting. I strongly recom- 
mend its enactment this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert some data at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
SERVICE—APPROVED PROJECTS, POTENTIAL PURCHASE 
CONTRACTS 


Estimated 
direct 
Federal 
P construction 
States, cities; and buildings 


Arizona: Tucson—FOB. 
Arkansas: Batesville—PO, CT, FOB_...........- 
California: 
Los Angeles—PF. 
San Diego—CT, FOB, PF._..........--.--- 
Santa Ana—FOB.._...-......- 
Santa Rose—FOB__._ 


Florida: Orlando—CT, FOB 
Georgia: 
Athens—PO, FOB_.. 
Atianta—CT, FOB... 
Griffin—PO, FOB_ 
Rome—PO, CT eh 
Waycross—PO, CT, FOB. =A 3, 946, 000 
Hawaii: Honolulu—CT, FOB ... 44,184,000 
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Estimated 
direct 
Federal 
construction 


States, cities, and buildings cost 


Idaho: 
Moscow !—PO, CT. 
Sandpoint—FOB. 
Illinois: 
Chicago—GSA Federal Records Center. 
Mount Vernon—FOB 


$1, 340, 000 
2, 168, 000 


6, 946, 000 


lowa; lowa City—PO, FOB... 
Louisiana: New Orleans—CT, FOB.. 
Maine: Waterville—PO, FOB 
Maryland; Baltimore—CT, FOB AN 
Massachusetts: 
Fitchburg \—PO, FOB__.__-____....__--. 
New Beclord—PO, FOB 
Michigan: 
Ann Arbor—FOB 
Detroit—P.V. McNamara, FOB_....._...___. 
_ Saginaw—FOB 
Mississippi: Hattiesburg—CT, FOB. 
Nebraska: Linco n—CT, FOB, PF______- 
New Hampshire: Manchester—PO, FOB___. 
New Mexico: Las Cruces—CT, FOB 
New York: 


Syracuse—CT, FOB_.._....._. SA 
Kony Carolina: Winston-Salem—CT, FOB 


io: 
Akroe—GT, FOB ...W. ..c<nscstmaeeue seen 
Dayton—CT, FO 
Oregon: 
Eugene—CT, FOB 
Portiand—FOB_ -F = Pr 
Pennsylvania: Williamsport—PO, CT, FOB 
Puerto Rico: San Juan—CT, FOB a 
Rhode Island: Woonsocket—PO, FOB. 
South Carolina: Florence—PO, CT, FOB... 
South Dakota: 
Abderdeen—FOB___...._.... 
Huron—PO, FOB_.__- . 
Rapid City—CT, FOB 
Tennessee: Nashville—CT, FOB.. 
Texas: 
Denton '\—PO, FOB 


e 
Da 
w 
N 
Po Ss 


ESES RESBS 
8883 88888 


£ 


PP NANE SPSS. 
Hon 


Pearsall—PO, FOB 5 

San Agnello—PO, CT, FOB 
Vermont: Essex Junction—PO, FOB 
Virgin Islands: Charlotte Amalie—PO, 
Virginia: Roanoke—FOB a 
Washington: Wenatchee—PO, FOB___. 
Wisconsin. 

Madison—FOB_ - . 

La Crosse—PO, CT... 


Total... 


t Amount as required by increase. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
the report (No. 92-412), explaining the 
purposes of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

S. 1736, as reported, is a composite bill con- 
taining the essential features of S. 1736 and of 
S. 2479, a related bill. Purchase-contract au- 
thority for the accelerated construction of 
public buildings, which was a part of S. 2479 
alone, is included in the reported version of 
S. 1736. 


SUMMARY OF THE LEGISLATION 


S. 1736, as reported, amends the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959 (73 Stat. 479), as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 601 et seq.), and the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 490), to: 

(1) update certain limiting and technical 

sions in the public buildings law; 

(2) require individual Federal depart- 
ments and agencies to account in their an- 
nual budgets for the approximate commer- 
cial value of the office space which they will 
occupy during that fiscal year; 

(3) create in the Treasury of the United 
States a new Federal buildings fund, to be 
composed primarily of rental equivalents 
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paid into that fund by departments and 
agencies at rates established by the Adminis- 
trator of General Services, together with cer- 
tain other revenues, collections, and money 
appropriated to the General Services Ad- 
ministration; 

~<(4) issue to the General Services Adminis- 
tration for 3-year period authority to enter 
into purchase contracts in order to assist in 
clearing the existing backlog in the construc- 
tion of public buildings; 

(5) direct that in developing plans for fu- 
ture public buildings, the Administrator of 
General Services shall give due consideration 
to excellence of architecture and design; and 

(6) insure compliance by the General 
Services Administration, in the acquisition 
of real property for the construction and al- 
teration of public buildings, with all appli- 
cable provisions of the Uniform Relocation 
Assistance and Real Property Acquisition 
Policies Act of 1970 (84 Stat. 1894). 


NEED 


In recent years, fiscal conditions have made 
it all but impossible to sustain a timely, ef- 
ficient Federal building program. As a re- 
sult, the General Services Administration 
often has been unable to supply the space 
demands of Federal agencies in Government- 
owned buildings. 

The GSA has reported to the committee 
that no fewer than 63 public buildings, some 
of them authorized as long as 10 years ago, 
remain unconstructed today although the 
land for these facilities has been acquired 
and their designs completed. These 63 build- 
ings are in addition to many other public 
buildings projects which as yet have received 
no appropriations. If sufficient funds were 
available, construction of the 63 could be- 
gin promptly. Clearly, their continued post- 
ponement is costly to the Government, and 
not simply in terms of the rise in construc- 
tion costs which occurs as the years drag 


on, 
For every year that these parcels of land 


lie idle in the possession of the Federal gov- 
ernment, local jurisdictions are deprived of 
needed property tax revenues without expe- 
riencing the benefit of increased payrolls. The 
plans for the buildings themselves often be- 
come outmoded. The Federal agencies which 
are scheduled to occupy the facilities are 
forced to scatter their personnel around in 
rented quarters, an arrangement which is 
expensive both because of the rent paid to 
landlords and because of the inefficiency 
which may result when an agency's staff is 
badly dispersed. Moreover, by not acing to 
overcome this backlog, the government leaves 
thousands of persons unemployed who might 
otherwise have found work as part of an 
aggressive Federal building program. 

The procedures now in effect for the 
funding of authorized public buildings only 
contribute to the delays in construction time. 
Under them, the G.S.A. must come before 
Congress two separate times in order to ob- 
tain, first, appropriations for the site acquisi- 
tion and design of a public building, and 
second, appropriations for the actual con- 
struction of the facility. 

Since this method has been in effect, the 
backlog of projects has risen to the point 
that based on the average annual appropria- 
tion to the G.S.A. for the construction of 
Federal buildings since 1959—$155 million 
per year—it would require 10 years to over- 
come the present backlog alone, much less 
to keep abreast of the developing office needs 
of the Executive branch. 

Last, it is apparent to the committee that, 
at least in part, the government’s current 
space problem may be attributed to a mis- 
allocation of existing office space among the 
Federal agencies. The G.S.A. presently bears 
the budgetary responsibility for the cost of 
the office space occupied by most of the Ex- 
ecutive branch. Since the departments and 
agencies themselves are not assessed in their 
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individual budgets for the value of the space 
which they occupy, they have little incen- 
tive to conserve. Instead, the tendency is for 
agencies to request from G.S.A. more space 
than they legitimately need, and then to 
hoard it. Aside from the fact that an ac- 
curate performance budget is defeated un- 
less agencies are held accountable for all of 
their costs, the diseconomies of the present 
arrangement are clear. 
HEARINGS 

On September 28, 1971, the Subcommittee 
on Buildings and Grounds of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works held hearings on S. 1736 
and S. 2479, a related bill. Witnesses who 
testified at that time were Robert L. Kunzig, 
Administrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration; Gregory J. Ahart, deputy di- 
rector of the civil division, United States 
General Accounting Office; William Marshall, 
Jr., vice president of the American Institute 
of Architects; and Harold G. Tufty, vice 
president for communications of the Ameri- 
can Society of Value Engineers. Each of these 
witnesses testified favorably as to the value 
of this legislation. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Legislation pertaining to public buildings 
has consisted of various measures going back 
to 1902, when the first general Act was 
passed. At the beginning of World War I, the 
entire government building program was 
suspended, and was not reinstated until the 
enactment of the Public Buildings Act of 
1926. Under that Act, which until 1959 pro- 
vided the basic authority for direct construc- 
tion by appropriations of the Federal gov- 
ernment, a total of some $620 million was 
authorized and appropriated. 

In 1949, the Congress enacted the Public 
Buildings Act of 1949, known as Public Law 
105 of the 8ist Congress, In essence, P.L. 105 
provided an authorization of $40 million for 
the acquisition of sites and preparation of 
plans for Federal public buildings outside 
the District of Columbia, and $30 million for 
improvements of existing buildings. Also 
during 1949, the Congress enacted Public Law 
152, which created the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

In 1954, the Lease-Purchase Act became 
law (P.L. 519, 83d Cong.). That Act au- 
thorized a program for the acquisition of 
title to real property and construction of 
buildings by the G.S.A. and the Post Office 
Department through lease-purchase agree- 
ments, and also provided an expansion of 
authority for term-leasing agreements, not to 
exceed 30 years, for the accommodation of 
activities of the Post Office Department. Un- 
der the provisions of this Act, buildings were 
financed by private capital and installment 
payments on the purchase price were made 
by the government in lieu of rent. Title to 
the property vested in the United States at 
the end of the contract period, not less than 
10 nor more than 30 years. 

The authority for lease-purchase contracts 
pursuant to P.L. 519 expired on July 22, 1957. 
During the years of its operation, some 
Post Office Department buildings and 29 other 
public buildings had been placed under con- 
struction through lease-purchase agree- 
ments. 

The Lease-Purchase Act was followed by 
the Public Buildings Act of 1959, which 
turned again to direct Federal construction of 
public buildings by appropriation. In the 
years since 1959, a considerable backlog of 
authorized but unconstructed public build- 
ings has come into being, largely as a result 
of fiscal restraints. It is at this backlog which 
S. 1736 is directed. 

COMMITTEE VIEWS 

The committee believes that passage of 
this legislation will enable the General Serv- 
ices Administration to act promptly to clear 


the present backlog of unconstructed public 
buildings. Although this legislation would 
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become operative not later than the begin- 
ning of the third full fiscal year following 
its enactment, it is desired that the Federal 
buildings fund be inaugurated in advance 
of that deadline if at all possible. 

It must be noted that while S. 1736 is in- 
tended to expedite the construction of public 
buildings, in no respect can it be considered 
as a relaxation of Congressional oversight in 
this field. Under this legislation, the G.S.A. 
retains the responsibility to seek approval for 
individual prospectuses from the Committees 
on Public Works of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. Neither does S. 1736 re- 
lieve the G.S.A, of the requirement that it 
obtain appropriations for public buildings 
on a project-by-project basis. The amount of 
revenue which can be released from the fund 
in any fiscal year is subject to specific limita- 
tions in the annual appropriations Acts of 
Congress. 

Far from diminishing oversight, by re- 
quiring each eligible department and agency 
to account in its individual budget for the 
value of the office space which it occupies, 
S. 1736 enhances Congressional control. It 
represents a significant step toward perform- 
ance budgeting. No longer will the G.S.A. 
carry in its budget the office expense of most 
of the Executive branch. The committee feels 
that once Federal agencies are held account- 
able for the expense of their own office space, 
they may well become more conservative in 
their demands for room. 

One further point must be made concern- 
ing section 4 of S. 1736, which provides that 
the rates charged to eligible agencies “shall 
approximate commercial charges for com- 
parable space and services.” The General Ac- 
counting Office has estimated that between 
$760 million and $800 million each year will 
be generated through this provision. How- 
ever, in adopting this clause, the committee 
is not encouraging the G.S.A. to establish its 
rates so high as to produce an inordinate 
surplus of monies in the fund. On the con- 
trary, the committee desires that the rates 
charged pursuant to section 4 be sufficient 
only to defray the cost of constructing, main- 
taining, and replacing public buildings and 
facilities, and to provide related services. 

In conclusion, the committee believes that 
S. 1736 is economical legislation which is 
consistent with sound budgetary principles 
and recommends its enactment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1736) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time for the quorum call not be 
charged against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE SENATE DEFEAT OF THE 
FOREIGN AID BILL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the problems we are dealing 
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with today in respect of the Alaska Na- 
tives bill, developing country problems 
are not very different. U.S. bilateral in- 
volyement with these problems could 
could have terminated here in what the 
world considers to be a debacle Friday 
night regarding the foreign aid bill. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
met this morning to consider what should 
be done. I participated in that discussion. 

I said Friday I considered the Senate 
defeat of the foreign aid bill to be a black 
day for the United States. The reason 
I said that was that I felt that it would 
create a vacuum in the world. The theory 
that the other friendly western, indus- 
trialized nations would take care of what 
we relinquish is bound to be frustrated 
and defeated because it is my judgment 
that the other super power, the Soviet 
Union, with its own methods and the 
force and the way it uses its resources, 
and the way it uses its military, and so 
forth, will take over tthe prime position 
in a major part of the world, if a vacuum 
is left. 

It is infinitely more im the mterest of 
the world that the kind of approach we 
have had be the dominant approach, one 
that is conducive to freedom and peace, 
and the integrity of nations. 

Let me set forward my concerns which 
extend beyond the AID program, since 
the defeat of the AID bill is only one step 
of many that has contributed to a dete- 
rioration of the relations between the 
United States and the developing world. 
Other important developments which 
contributed to this situation were: 

First, the gap between rhetoric and 
action in attempting to secure congres- 
sional passage of the generalized pref- 
erences scheme particularly after this 
scheme was adopted by the Common 
Market and Japan, I recognize fully that 
the protectionist sentiment in the Con- 
gress contributed to the administration’s 
decisions on this issue—but it is also my 
view that this was never given the priority 
attention it deserved. 

Second, the application of the 10-per- 
cent import surcharge to the products 
of the developing world caused wide re- 
sentment. The United States continues 
to enjoy a large balance of trade surplus 
with the developing world and they 
viewed the application of the surcharge 
as an unnecessary punitive measure that 
would have an adverse effect on their 
plans for economic development and hu- 
man betterment. 

Third, the efforts to prevent the multi- 
lateral lending institutions from making 
loans to countries in which there were 
outstanding investment disputes have 
had an adverse effect. Again this seemed 
to contravene administration philosophy 
which held that moneys channeled 
through the international banks and 
multinational lending institutions should 
be used for long-term development pur- 
poses and the criteria of eligibility of 
such loans should be divorced from the 
immediate political conflicts of the day. 

Fourth, the monetary instability trig- 
gered by the events of August 15 have 
had a seriously detrimental effect on 
primary commodity prices and in turn, 
export earnings of the developing world. 

It was against this backdrop that the 
drama of the China vote in the U.N. was 
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Played and the AID bill defeat adds an 
additional major element. 

Given this series of actions tremen- 
dously adverse to the aspirations of the 
developing world, James Reston’s words 
of warning are well taken. Mr. Reston 
wrote in Sunday’s New York Times: 

The gap between the rich and poor na- 
tions of the world is getting wider every pass- 
ing year. This is not only a human tragedy 
but a danger to the peaceful development of 
the changing world. 

Por there is now a kind of class war de- 
veloping in the world between the rich na- 
tions and the poor nations, and this is likely 
to get increasingly worse unless all the power 
centers in the industrial northern hemi- 
Sphere revise their programs of aid to the 
underfed majority of the human family now 
living below the equator. 


Mr. President, let me outline very 
briefly the effects of the November 15 
termination of assistance of one area of 
the world—Latin America. 

Apart from the profound political and 
developmental consequences, the follow- 
ing immediate effects will include: 

First, Public Law 480 feeding programs 
reaching 16.6 million persons daily in 21 
countries will terminate—the most of 
these people being children; 

Second, cessation of AID would require 
“walking away” from the $1 billion in 
pipeline investments in education, agri- 
culture, health, housing, and so forth 
since AID could no longer administer or 
monitor the course of project imple- 
mentatiun; 

Third, 235 technical assistance projects 
in Latin America aimed at increasing 
agricultural production and rural equity, 
improving education and health systems, 
strengthening family planning services, 
and enhancing the ability of Latin Amer- 
ican governments to bring the benefits of 
development to their people would ter- 
minate; 

Fourth, population planning pro- 
grams would be affected and at least 1 
million women and men in Latin America 
are totally dependent for contraceptives 
and family planning counseling on pro- 
grams heavily supported by AID; 

Fifth, the multilateral programs going 
on under the auspices of fhe AOS and the 
CIAP would be adversely affected. 

The gap between the less developed 
countries and the developed countries is 
widening, it is not narrowing. If there is 
one thing we do not want in the world it 
is a vacuum in which headlines evidence 
the fact that people hate us. Some people 
always argue that whether they like us 
or not we are not worried. 

But, Mr. President, the feeling that we 
are opting out of the world, notwith- 
standing our resources and our authority 
and power, is very dangerous, especially 
with the developing countries. It can be 
very harmful to our country and cause 
an enormous inerease in our defense 
budget, as well as grave jeopardy to the 
peace, 

It is for that reason that I shall do my 
utmost to continue with a furtherance 
of the policy of the United States in re- 
spect to aid until we come up with a more 
creative—and I thoroughly agree with 
that—and more constructive approach, 
phasing out development aid loans, but 
phasing in multinational lending, which 
is more effective, institutionalizing bilat- 
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eral technical assistance, rationalizing 
our military aid so that it coordinates 
soundly and directly with the alliances 
and regional arrangements and responsi- 
bilities which we have. 

Mr. President, as we consider the fu- 
ture, I think that the recommendations 
of the Presidential Task Force on Inter- 
national Development which resulted in 
the legislative proposals the President 
sent to the Congress earlier this year be 
given our close attention. The key recom- 
mendation was that: 

U.S. international development programs 
should be independent of U.S. military and 
economic programs that provide assistance 
for security purposes. Both types of programs 
are essential, but each serves a different pur- 
pose. Confusing them in concept and con- 
necting them in Administration detract from 
the effectiveness of both. 

All types of security assistance—military 
assistance grants, use of surplus military 
stocks, military credits, economic assistance 
in support of military and public safety pro- 
grams, budget support for political purposes, 
and the contingency fund—should be cov- 
ered In one legislative act. The State Depart- 
ment should exercise firm guidance over 
these programs. 


Mr. President, it could be strongly 
argued that one of the reasons the AID 
program went off the track this year was 
through the failure of the Congress to act 
on the widesweeping reform proposals 
put forward by the administration. 

I would support a proposal to separate 
security assistance programs from devel- 
opment assistance programs. 

Turning to security assistance pro- 
grams, it is my view that the position 
of the administration during the past 
floor debate on the AID bill may not. have 
reflected fully the implications on our 
Southeast Asia policy or the administra- 
tion's new China policy. Could it not be 
argued, for example, that the high Cam- 
bodia ceiling of $341 million is obsolete 
given the President’s upcoming visit to 
the People’s Republic of China? Again, 
in an era of policy transition, perhaps 
too much emphasis was placed by the 
administration on the policies of the past, 
rather than on the hopes of the future 
for better relations between the United 
States and China. 

I think we need to follow much of the 
Peterson commission report in that re- 
gard. 

I close as follows: We are facing a very 
grave crisis in our time. This crisis shows 
@ very grave fissure in the outlook of 
some toward our relationships with the 
world. It could teach us a great deal or 
could hurt us in a way that presently is 
beyond comprehension. 

I myself feel, and I believe a majority 
of the Senate feels, that this vote will, 
like an apocalptic vision, be the occa- 
sion for enabling us to do a better job in 
restructuring our future developmental 
and security assistance programs which 
remain an important part of our Na- 
tion’s foreign policy, our Nation’s rela- 
tions with the rest of the world—factors 
which form an integral part of our na- 
tional security and economic well-being. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
9:45 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
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when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 
9:45 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(This order was subsequently changed 
to provide for the Senate to convene at 
10 a.m. tomorrow.) 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR ALLEN TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, fol- 
lowing recognition of the two leaders 
tomorrow, the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) be recog- 
nized first in the list of Senators who 
are to be recognized under special or- 
ders for 15 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States, submitting nomina- 
tions, were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr, Leonard, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Srpone) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(The nominations received today are 
et at the end of Senate proceed- 
ings. 


ALASKA NATIVE CLAIMS SETTLE- 
MENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 35) to provide 
for the settlement of certain land claims 
of Alaska Natives, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the pending question before 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to Amendment No. 
569, offered by the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Srevens) for himself and Mr. 
GRAVEL. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Presiding Officer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
for the quroum call not be charged to 
either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LEN). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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distinguished Senator from Mississippi be 
recognized for not to exceed 20 minutes, 
without the time being charged against 
either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Mississippi is recognized. 


DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR A. 
WILLIS ROBERTOON, OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
learned, within the last few minutes, 
of the passing of one who was a very 
dear friend to many of us and who was a 
beloved and outstanding Member of this 
body for a great number of years— 
former Senator A. Willis Robertson, of 
Virginia. He passed away approximately 
an hour and a half or 2 hours ago at 
Lexington, Va., his home. 

Mr. President, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, in the Council Chambers, in the 
committee rooms, and at work and in 
his recreation, he was always interest- 
ing, likeable, attractive and gave every- 
thing and every moment his very best. 
I have never had a finer friend or finer 
associate, or one who I appreciated more. 
I loved him most dearly and esteemed 
him highly. 

Senator Robertson was a man of ex- 
traordinary ability. He served his State 
for more than 50 years in public service, 
beginning as a member of the assembly 
of his State. Later he was a district pros- 
ecuting attorney, a Member of the House 
of Representatives, and then he served 
in the U.S. Senate for more than 20 years. 

He had a very refreshing outlook on 
life. He was a man of fine spirit, with a 
good sense of humor, and be believed in 
the wholesome things of life. He put true 
values first, including high spiritual val- 
ues. He had a true, firm, solid belief in 
God. No man could have had a higher 
purpose in his approach to public af- 
fairs, as the Senator Robertson I knew, 
and his record will reflect that. His rec- 
ord also shows he stood for principles 
and that he worked hard and consci- 
entiously. He was a rugged individualist 
and a great debater, with a fine sense of 
fairness. He represented those things in 
public life that I think a man should 
represent. I shall always cherish his 
memory and his noble life of service and 
friendship. 

I will have more to say about Senator 
Robertson’s passing and his life, as I am 
sure others will, at a later time. 

The Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Sprong) is in the Chamber; and, under 
the time of the special arrangement, I 
yield such time to him as he may desire. 
The senior Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp), is on his way to the Chamber 
and I know he will have some remarks 
to make. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the Senator from Mississippi yield- 
ing to me. I think it is appropriate that 
he should announce to the Senate the 
passing of former Senator A. Willis Rob- 
ertson. Senator STENNIS and Senator 
Robertson were devoted friends. 

As Senator STENNIS has said, Senator 
Robertson served the Commonwealth of 
Virginia for half a century. He was a dili- 
gent member of our State Senate. I be- 
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lieve he served as Virginia’s first Com- 
missioner of Game and Inland Fisheries. 
He represented the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Virginia, the area that 
encompasses the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley, and he served Virginia with great 
distinction in this body. 

It was my privilege to succeed Sena- 
tor Robertson. He was a man of deep 
spiritual conviction, a dedicated public 
servant, a clean political opponent. 

I join the Senator from Mississippi in 
grieving at Senator Robertson’s passing 
and in announcing his death to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. BYRD) is on his 
way to the Chamber. I am sure the 
assistant majority leader would like him 
to have the floor shortly. I yield back 
the remainder of the time I have. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
not be charged against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Byrp) be recognized for not 
to exceed 15 minutes and that the time 
not be charged against either side on the 
unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Chair 
recognizes the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. BYRD). 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I was very distressed to learn a few 
moments ago of the death of a distin- 
guished former Member of this body, the 
Honorable A. Willis Robertson. Former 
Senator Robertson died at his home in 
Lexington this morning. 

Senator Robertson served in the U.S. 
Senate with distinction for 20 years. 
Prior to that, he served the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Virginia in the 
House of Representatives for 14 years. 

The people of the Shenandoah Valley 
knew Willis Robertson long and well, 
and throughout his distinguished and 
long political career he had the firm 
support of his fellow citizens in the 
valley of Virginia. 

Prior to being elected to the House of 
Representatives in Washington, Willis 
Robertson served as a member of the 
Virginia Senate, and he also served as 
chairman of the Fish and Game Com- 
mission of the State of Virginia. 

The people of Virginia held Willis 
Robertson in great esteem and honored 
him many times when his name was on 
the ballot for public office. 

I knew Senator Robertson from my 
childhood. He and my father went to the 
Virginia Senate on the same day in 1916. 
Both, incidentally, were born in West 
Virginia. Both were born in the city of 
Martinsburg. Both were born in the same 
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year on the same street. So they became 
close friends. 

Both came to Washington, D.C., on the 
same day, March 4, 1933—Willis Robert- 
son to the House of Representatives and 
my father to the Senate. 

Thus, I have had a long and affec- 
tionate relationship with the splendid 
resident of Lexington, Va., in Rockbridge 
County. 

I regret his passing this morning. I 
feel that he rendered his State and Na- 
tion fine and valuable service over the 
years. 

During the 20 years he served in the 
Senate, he was held in high esteem and 
with great affection by all of his col- 
leagues here. 

The people of Virginia will miss this 
fine son of hers who served Virginia so 
well, and who served the Nation so well. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have heard with great sorrow of the 
death of our late colleague, former Sen- 
ator Willis Robertson of Virginia. 

I feel this loss very keenly. Willis Rob- 
ertson came to the House of Representa- 
tives 2 years before I did. He and I came 
to the Senate on the same day—Novem- 
ber 6, 1946. 

During the entire time he was here 
in the Senate, I sat next to him on the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. During the last several years he was 
a Member of the Senate, he was chair- 
man of that committee. I ascended to the 
chairmanship of the committee follow- 
ing his departure from the Senate. 

Willis Robertson was one of the finest 
men that I have ever known. He was 
equal to all occasions, in seriousness and 
in fun, when that was called for. He was 
a great storyteller. He had a great rich 
store of Southern stories, Confederate 
stories, and stories of every kind. He 
was a man who worked hard in all of 
his committee assignments. He was a 
great manager of legislation on the Sen- 
ate floor. 

I enjoyed my years with him. I lament 
his passing, and I extend to all of his 
loved ones my deepest sympathy. 


ALASKA NATIVE CLAIMS SETTLE- 
MENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 35) to provide 
for the settlement of certain land claims 
of Alaska Natives, and for other 
purposes. 

QUORUM CALL 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum 
and ask unanimous consent that the time 
not be charged against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time on the pending 
amendment, which is amendment No. 
569? 

Mr, STEVENS. Mr. President, I have 
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a modification at the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment as modified. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


On page 163, between lines 7 and 8, insert 
the following: 

(f) No provision of this Act shall be con- 
strued to terminate or otherwise curtail the 
activities of the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration or other Federal agencies con- 
ducting loan or loan and grant programs in 
Alaska. For this purpose, the terms “Indian 
reservation” and “trust or restricted Indian- 
owned land areas” in Public Law 89-136, the 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965, as amended, shall be interpreted 
to include lands granted to Natives under 
this Act as long as such lands remain sub- 
ject to the restrictions on alienation pro- 
vided in the Act. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
make certain that the activities of the 
Federal Government, such as the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration and 
other entities of the Federal Govern- 
ment which are conducting loan and 
grant programs in Alaska, particularly 
before the Alaskan Natives people, will 
continue to have the authority to do so 
during the period of the settlement as 
provided under the act. EDA, for in- 
stance, deals with restrictions on Indi- 
ans owning land. There are restrictions 
on land which the Alaskan Natives will 
own pursuant to the act. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
assure that the Economic Development 
Administration, the Farmers Home Loan 
Administration, and other Federal en- 
tities will understand that this is re- 
stricted Indian land as long as the re- 
striction on alienation provided in the 
act remains in effect. 

At present, it will be 20 years under 
the bill. The worst thing we could do to 
those people would be to withdraw the 
authority of the agencies to continue to 
assist the Alaskan Native people at a 
time when they are getting the ability to 
participate under some of the programs. 

I have talked the amendment over 
with the chairman, and I am sure that 
although it is an amendment which is 
technical in nature, it is necessary in 
order to be assured that the land owned 
by the Alaskan Natives, as long as there 
is a restriction on alienation, will be 
treated as restricted Indian land for the 
purpose of Federal primary loan pro- 
grams. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, the 
amendment has been agreed to by the 
chairman of the committee and by my- 
self and I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, offered by the 
Senator from Alaska for himself and Mr. 
GRAVEL. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I send an 
additional amendment to the desk on 
behalf of my colleague (Mr. STEVENS) 
and myself and ask that it be stated. 


November 1, 1971 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 


On page 240, after line 8, Insert “Afognak.” 
and on the next line insert “Akhiok.” 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may need to ex- 
plain the amendment. 

This is an amendment agreed to by the 
chairman of the committee. It has the 
cosponsorship, of course, of both Sena- 
tors from Alaska. 

Simply put, the two Native villages in 
the Kodiak area, Afognak and Akhiok 
were inadvertently left off the list. 

We are including them by this amend- 
ment. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 565. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 342, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

“(3) Nothing in this section shall prohibit 
the search for, acquisition of, and applica- 
tion for mineral properties under procedures 
now set forth in general mining laws, except 
that the Secretary must approve and classify 
the land for mining or mineral leasing prior 
to production from such properties.” 

On page 342, line 3, strike “(3)” and insert 
“(g 

On page 342, line 10, strike "(4)" and insert 
“(5)”. 

On page 343, line 3, strike “(5)” and insert 
"(6)". 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a modification of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the modified amendment., 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 342, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

Provided, That notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of this Act, so long as any lands are 
withdrawn or classified under the authority 
conferred on the Secretary under this Act 
as not available for patent under the gen- 
eral mining laws, an applicant under (c) 
(2) may locate and evidence his claim to 
metalliferous deposits but such claim shall 
not be valid and shall create no rights as 
against the Federal Government until the 
Secretary classifies 
mineral location. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the 
amendment as originally introduced was 
prepared by the Alaska Miner’s Associa- 
tion. Under the so-called freeze that has 
been in effect for 5 years, location of 
metallifersus claims under the mining 
laws has been possible. Under the bill and 
particularly the amendment offered this 
morning, there is a procedure which re- 
quires classification of land before it can 
be available for final disposition under 


land as suitable for 
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the public land laws, including the min- 
ing laws. 

Alaskan miners have in fact been 
searching for metal-bearing deposits in 
the last 5 years and they have, in fact, 
found claims that they would have 
staked, They have not done so because 
once they stake them, they create a land 
rush. Knowing that they had an excep- 
tion under the land freeze, they have not 
staked them. 

The amendment will provide that they 

can establish rights as against any other 
person, other than the Federal Govern- 
ment, prior to the time that the lands 
are classified as being available for min- 
ing. 
I would much rather have the original 
provisions of the amendment I offered. 
However, after consultation with other 
members of the committee and with the 
chairman of the committee and with 
people involved in the bill, the amend- 
ment has been modified. We have also 
consulted with representatives of the 
Alaskan Miners Association. While they 
would prefer the original version, under 
the circumstances we are faced with a 
proposition of taking what we can se- 
cure in terms of protection for mining 
claims at this time and I believe this will 
protect the priorities of the claimants 
and give our Alaskan miners the oppor- 
tunity of searching for and locating min- 
ing claims. However, the validity of the 
claims as against the Federal Govern- 
ment will not be determined until the 
Secretary of the Interior determines that 
they are suitable for mining. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I agree 
with my colleague. I have reservations. 
My reservations will be addressed to the 
conference committee. We have no pro- 
visions to protect companies. Companies 
can expend sums of money and, at the 
whim of the Secretary of the Interior, be 
denied any rightful return on the money 
or the money itself. However, we cannot 
solve this problem at this point in time. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, if the 
amendment is agreed to, we would have 
an opportunity in the conference to work 
out a provision which is in the best in- 
terest of the miners. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. Stevens). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 311, strike line 25 and on page 
247, after line 14, insert “Tatitlek, Gulf of 
Alaska.” 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as I require in which to ex- 
plain the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, Tatitlek 
is a village of some 110 Natives located 
near the Gulf of Alaska and should be 
treated in the bill in the same way as 
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other Native villages outside of south- 
eastern Alaska. 

Inadvertently it has been listed in the 
southeastern villages which participated 
in the Tlinget-Haida settlement and 
therefore would have been barred from 
certain benefits of S. 35 for villages 
located elsewhere. 

Tatitlek was not a part of that settle- 
ment, and therefore should be dropped 
from this list and added to the general 
list of eligible villages on page 247. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. The chairman is in agree- 
ment with the amendment. The amend- 
ment is offered by myself and my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Alaska. 

Mr, STEVENS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the chairman of the committee, 
I send an amendment to the amendment 
to the desk. This matter has been dis- 
cussed with my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has all 
time been yielded back? 

Mr. STEVENS. It has not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is not in order until all time 
has been yielded back. If the Senator of- 
fers it as a modification and if the junior 
Senator from Alaska agrees to it, it is in 
order. It is his amendment. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I accept 
it as a modification of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is accordingly modified. 

The clerk will read the modification. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 257, after line 14, add a new sub- 
section 13(1) as follows: 

“Any Native Village found eligible for land 
grants under this section which is located in 
a National Forest may select and receive 
patent to no more than forty six thousand 
and eighty acres of such lands.” 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr, STEVENS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 170, line 7, strike “$350,000" and 
insert “$600,000”. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, this is 
an amendment to increase the amount 
that can be repaid by the Alaskan Na- 
tive people for work performed on the 
land claims bill prior to the enactment 
of the bill, without the prior consent of 
the beneficiaries. Of the total settlement, 
we previously provided $350,000, which 
we considered to be sufficient. 

It has been pointed out that the In- 
dians at Yakima and the Tlingit-Haida 
Indians and the Tyonek Indians have, 
in fact, advanced money to the Alaskan 
Federation of Natives that would exceed 
the limit. 
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The purpose of the amendment is to 
increase the amount to $600,000 so that 
the money advanced by these Indians 
or guaranteed by those three organiza- 
tions may be paid by the excess. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time, The amendment has 
been discussed with the chairman of 
the committee and in our conference 
prior to deliberations on the floor. He 
was not opposed to the amendment that 
I know of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ali time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 571 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 571 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On pages 170 and 171, strike subsection 
5(g) (2) in its entirety and on page 197, line 
24, strike the period, insert “; and” and there- 
after insert a new paragraph as follows: 

“(8) Upon the establishment by local op- 
tion or State legislative action of borough or 
municipal governments in areas of the State 
which do not have formally organized bor- 
ough government, to make grants to assist 
in funding the costs of governmental ad- 
ministration, the training of governmental 
employees, and to improve the quality of 
municipal and borough government.” 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, this is 
an amendment that I initiated in the 
committee. As I said, there is $20 million 
to pay costs of initiating training and 
operating of local governments in the 
rural areas of Alaska. 

This amendment modifies that concept 
to permit the local option by Natives if 
they decide to undertake this type pro- 
gram and requires the State legislature 
to pass appropriate legislation in this 
regard. 

The amendment is agreed to by the 
chairman of the committee and also 
my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Alaska. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all time 
yielded back? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Alaska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 568 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 568. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 327, line 24, strike “12” and insert 
ea. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

This is the provision of the bill that 
requires that timblerlands in the Tongass 
National Forest be managed in accord- 
ance with principles set for the forest and 
prohibits the exportation of round logs. 

The time in the bill is 12 years. This 
would make it 5 years. The intent is to 
be sure there will be time to set up a man- 
agement pattern on the lands in the for- 
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est that are needed by the Native villages 
of southeastern Alaska. 

There is some controversy about the 
amendment in respect of changing the 
years from 12 to 5. The matter has been 
discussed with the members of the com- 
mittee. 

I urge that the amendment be agreed 


Mr. GRAVEL. My colleague and I have 
a difference of opinion on the concept. In 
a spirit of compromise, he made it 12 
years to 5 years. We find ourselves in 
agreement. 

I wonder if we could dot the “i,” and 
provide the 5 years would run from en- 
actment of this legislation. Would my 
colleague agree on that point? 

Mr. STEVENS. This would make it 5 
years. That could be discussed in con- 
ference. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All time 
has been yielded back, The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent that further reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At page 321, after line 22, insert a new 
paragraph (v) to read as follows: 

“(v) shall issue deeds, without payment 
of any consideration, to the State or to the 
appropriate municipal corporation, if such 
lands are within the boundaries of a munic- 
ipal corporation, to existing airport sites to- 
gether with such additional acreage as is 
necessary to provide related services and to 
insure safe approaches to the airport run- 
way; and” 

At page 321, line 23, strike "(v)" and insert 
“(vi)”. 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself as much time as I may need to 
explain the amendment. 

I have two amendments in tandem. 
This is one amendment and I will send 
another amendment to the desk shortly. 

There are many airports around. var- 
ious villages which were acquired under 
verbal agreement. This gives title for the 
airports and airways so that title can be 
vested with the State of Alaska, so that 
these services can continue. It is in the 
best interest of the State and the individ- 
ual villages in question. That is why I 
have offered the amendment, 

The chairman is in agreement with the 
amendment and I offer it on behalf of 
myself and my colleague from Alaska. 

The second amendment would do the 
same thing. The amendments are in tan- 
dem. 

I yield back the remainder of my time 
on the bill and I ask that the amendment 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all time 
yielded back on the amendment? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
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is yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Alaska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I send 
the tandem amendment to the last 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. And, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At page 266, after line 11, insert a new 
paragraph (E) to read as follows: 

“(E) shall issue deeds, without payment 
of any consideration, to the State or to the 
appropriate municipal corporation, if such 
lands are within the boundaries of a mu- 
nicipal corporation, to existing airport sites 
together with such additional acreage as is 
necessary to provide related services and to 
insure safe approaches to the airport runway; 
and” 

At page 266, line 12, strike “(E)” and insert 
“(P)". 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I yield 
back all my time on the amendment. 
The chairman is in agreement. This is 
offered under the cosponsorship of the 
senior Senator from Alaska and myself. 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

At page 294, line 16, strike “States,” and 
insert “including the selection rights of the 
State under the Alaska Statehood Act.” 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes to explain the amend- 
ment. 

This is an amendment suggested by 
the Attorney General’s Office of the 
State of Alaska to make certain if there 
remain at the time this bill is enacted 
a reservation of any surface rights those 
rights may be selected by the States un- 
der the Alaska Statehood Act. 

This is a perfecting amendment and 
it has been discussed with the counsel in 
this regard and with the committee 
chairman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senators from Alaska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 249, line 22, after “Kenetzie In- 
dians” insert “and the Natives of Sitka, 
Juneau, and Kodiak.” 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, just as 
we provide for the Tsimshians Indians 
to make land selections elsewhere where 
there is a hardship, we should make the 
same exception for the Natives of Sitka, 
Junaeu, and Kodiak. 

The chairman is in agreement with the 
amendment. I offer the amendment for 
myself and the senior Senator from 
Alaska. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, this is 
the same as the other amendment. The 
Natives of these areas do not have a 
recognized village site. There is’ under 
this bill a section on hardship land which 
may be made available from Federal 
lands in the vicinity of these villages of 
Sitka, Juneau, and Kodiak to give these 
people a land base so that they may have 
a portion of the land settlement under 
this bill. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the junior Senator from Alaska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
further amendments? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk one final amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, is as follows: 

On page 284, line 23, strike “in any manner 
the operation” and insert “the legality or 
constitutionality”; on page 285, lines 7 and 8, 
strike “contests in any manner the operation” 


and insert “Initiates litigation to contest the 
legality or constitutionality”. 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment that goes to the issue of 
what we call the blackmail provision of 
the bill. It limits the type of actions ini- 
tiated by the State of Alaska which 
would trigger a punitive feature on selec- 
tion rights. 

The amendment is agreed to by the 
chairman of the committee. It is offered 
on behalf of myself and the senior Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

It is an amendment that has been dis- 
cussed with the State administration. 
They are in full accord with it. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 
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Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time for the quorum call not be charged 
against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GRAVEL, Mr President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes on the bill. 

There may be other matters that will 
come up as a result of the conferences 
that we have had in the various rooms 
surrounding the Chamber this morning 
to arrive at various points of agreement 
on the bill. 

One point I feel very strongly about 
that I had to compromise on I feel com- 
pelled to address myself to. That is the 
question of changing the Commission 
from a membership of two Natives to 
three Natives. As the language is now 
written, it cannot be fewer than two Na- 
tives. Of course, if the President so de- 
sires, he can select more than two Natives 
for the Commission. It was felt that, in 
order to arrive at an agreement and not 
force any rolicalls on any amendment to- 
day, this amendment not be offered. 

I hope to take this concept to the con- 
ference committee. I would hope that in 
the conference if this is not accepted, 
another area of compromise will be. 
That is that the names submitted to the 
President for selection on the Native 
Commission would be names submitted 
by the Natives themselves. Both Natives 
and whites, or anybody else who was not 
a Native, would have to have his name 
submitted on a list of the various regional 
corporations to the President of the 
United States, and if those names were 
not satisfactory to the President, he 
could reject them. I would hope we could 
achieve that as a compromise in confer- 
ence. 

However, I would like to make clear 
that those discussions were held in pri- 
vate with the chairman and members 
of the committee and that there was 
some receptivity to the concept that the 
Natives would submit the names to the 
President for selection on the Commis- 
sion. 

This is not unlike the system we em- 
ploy for the selection of judges in 
Alaska. The Judicial Conference selects 
a list of names and submits them to the 
Governor, and the Governor selects from 
that list those who will serve on the bench 
of Alaska. It has stood us in good stead 
in Alaska. We would hope we could do it 
with respect to the Native Commission 
so that we could at least guarantee that 
the Natives and those who are non-Na- 
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tives who would serve on this particular 
Commission could be named by them. 

There are other compromises that we 
reached. However, I think I will wait on 
the chairman of the committee before 
discussing those, particularly one with 
reference to PET-4 and the allocation of 
North Slope lands to the Natives. 

In this regard, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time not be charged against 
either-side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on passage of the 
bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time for the quorum call not be charged 
to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STAFFORD). Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with and 
I will explain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, further reading of the amend- 
ment will be dispensed with; and, with- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 162, line 23, add a period after 
“Alaska” and delete the remainder of the 
sentence. 

Add new subsection 2(f) as follows: 

“(f) No provision of this act shall be con- 
strued to effect a change or changes in the 
petroleum reserve policy reflected in sections 
7421 through 7438 of Title 10 of the United 
States Code and any conveyance of lands lo- 
cated within Naval Petroleum Reserve 
Numbered 4 shall convey the surface estate 
only.” 

On page 251, line 24, add the following: 
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“(F) the selection of lands located within 
Naval Petroleum Reserve Numbered 4 will 
involve the conveyance of the surface estate 
only.” 

On page 292, line 14, change the comma 
after the word “subsection” to a period and 
delete the remainder of the sentence. 

On page 294, lines 5 through 7, delete the 
words “except that for the purposes of this 
subsection 19(b)(2)(D) lands within Naval 
Petroleum Reserve Numbered 4 are in- 
cluded.” 

On page 298, line 3, delete the words 
“other than” and substitute therefor the 
word “including”. 

On page 342, line 14, delete the words “of 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 and”. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the 
amendment is designed to protect the 
Government’s interests in the mineral 
rights in over 1 million acres of Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4. 

Section 19(b)(2)(D) of the bill per- 
mits the selection of minerals in 2.5 mil- 
lion acres of public lands in Alaska. Ap- 
proximately 550,000 acres of this total— 
24 townships—can be selected from Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4. A maximum of 
six noncontiguous tracts of four town- 
ships in size could be selected within the 
reserve. 

In addition, section 19(c) of the bill 
authorizes the Arctic Slope Regional 
Corporation to select 500,000 acres within 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, includ- 
ing both surface and mineral rights. The 
bill would, therefore, divest the reserve 
of 1 million acres of mineral rights. 

Jurisdiction and control of the naval 
petroleum and oil shale reserves is vested 
in the Secretary of the Navy by statute 
(10 U.S.C. 7421). His trusteeship of the 
reserves is monitored by the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in accordance 
with 1C U.S.C. 7431. The bill before us, 
S. 35, would modify the statutory purpose 
of the reserve, which is to conserve oil 
in the ground for future use when needed. 

Now, Mr. President, even though the 
Department of the Navy has jurisdiction 
and control over this important oil re- 
serve, it is my understanding that they 
were not consulted or asked to testify 
concerning the effect this legislation 
might have on Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 4, and they were not aware of the 
proposals contained therein until the bill 
was reported. I might also state that, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
National Stockpile and Naval Petroleum 
Reserves of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, I did not hear of the details 
of the matter until this morning. 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 is sit- 
uated on the arctic slope of Alaska. It is 
approximately 50 miles west of the gigan- 
tic Prudhoe Bay oil field. It is estimated 
that this reserve may contain up to 33 
billion barrels of recoverable oil which 
is almost the equivalent of the current 
total U.S. proved reserve. Dollarwise, 
the market value would amount to some- 
where between 60 and 100 billion dollars. 

While divesting ourselves of the min- 
eral rights in 1 million acres out of some 
23,680,000 acres comprising the reserve 
may not seem great, I should like to point 
out that it is conceivable that the num- 
ber of tracts authorized to be selected by 
the Natives could encompass the princi- 
pal reservoirs underlying Naval Petro- 
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leum Reserve No. 4. Even if the tracts 
contain only a portion of such reservoirs, 
they would be capable of draining them 
unless offset protection was undertaken 
by the Navy. 

As custodian of the reserves, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is required by 10 
U.S.C, 7422 to protect them from drain- 
age, even though a protective produc- 
tion program would defeat the statutory 
purpose of the reserve and would require 
the expenditure of millions of dollars by 
the Navy. 

In conclusion, I might state there is 
absolutely no objection on the part of 
the Navy or the administration to the 
granting of surface rights to certain 
lands within Petroleum Reserve No. 4. 
This was provided for in the administra- 
tion's proposal, S. 1571, and is also pro- 
vided for in the House-passed bill, H.R. 
10367, but mineral rights are specifically 
excluded. 

Now, Mr. President, in the best inter- 
ests of the Government, and to avoid any 
possibility of the ruination through de- 
pletion of this vast oil reserve, I hope 
that the amendment I have offered will 
be agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. This is a 
question of doing justice to the Alaska 
Natives who have resided in this area 
covered by Navy Petroleum Reserve No. 
4 for centuries. 

A number of Native villages are located 
within the boundaries of Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 4 and because other villages 
are located near Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 4 in areas where there are lit- 
tle or no available public lands to be 
granted to them, the committee faced a 
difficult choice of granting some lands 
out of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 or 
denying the Native people who have al- 
ways lived on Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 4 any right to the lands they and 
their ancestors have historically used and 
occupied. The committee chose to grant 
a small portion—approximately 3 to 4 
percent of the reserve’s 27 million. acres— 
to the Native people as part of the set- 
tlement for the final extinguishment of 
their land claims. These claims cover all 
of the 27 million acres in Naval Petro- 
leum Reserve No. 4 as well as most of the 
land in Alaska. 

Mr. President, I emphasize that the 
Natives’ land claim has some legal justi- 
fication, to all of the land in the reserve 
amounting to almost 23 million acres. 
The committee decided to grant only 3 
to 4 percent of that in Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 4. 

The reserve is treated no differently 
under the terms of S. 35 than is any other 
federally reserved area in Alaska. Na- 
tional parks, national forests, and wild- 
life refuge areas, for example, have all 
been made subject to lands grants for 
Native villages and Native people. It was 
the committee’s view that all federally 
reserved areas should be treated in a like 
manner and that all Native people in 
Alaska, regardless of where they live, 
should receive uniform and just treat- 
ment in this settlement of the Alaska 
Native land claims. 

One alternative form of settling the 
Alaska Native land claims that has been 
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proposed is to let the Federal courts ad- 
judicate the question. This could result 
in one of two determinations: One, that 
the claims are invalid; or two, that the 
claims are valid. If they are valid, the 
Congress would have to either one, grant 
all of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 to 
the Native people, or two, compensate the 
Native people for the Federal Govern- 
ment's taking of the land for use in con- 
nection with the Nation’s defense and 
national security policies. 

It was the committee’s view that sound 
public policy and the best interests of 
all the parties—Natives, the State of 
Alaska, the Federal Government—are not 
served by such an approach. It was the 
committee's view that this settlement re- 
quired the certainty, the detail, and the 
equity of a legislative settlement. To cite 
only one example which bears on the Na- 
tion’s natural security and defense 
posture, it is clear that the tremendous 
petroleum reserves of Prudhoe Bay in 
Alaska cannot be developed unless a pipe- 
line or other transportation facilities are 
constructed to deliver the oil and gas. 
Yet, however badly this petroleum may be 
needed as an alternative source to Mid- 
east supplies, the necessary transporta- 
tion facilities probably cannot be de- 
veloped until there is a settlement of the 
Alaska Native land claims. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
committee's legislative adjudication of 
this claim involving Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 4 is a wise one, a prudent one, 
and in the best interests of the Natives 
themselves. It is also in the best inter- 
est of the Federal Government. 

We have to look at all aspects of this 
problem. We came to the conclusion that 
this solution, involving only the disposi- 
tion of 3 to 4 percent of this huge re- 
serve, was a wise one. It was under those 
circumstances that we made the decision 
we did, after very careful consideration. 

I would point out that the Senate ap- 
proved the bill last year that contained a 
large part of the land in fee simple that 
is included in this measure. We added to 
it in the committee. However, the Senate 
last year, by the final approval of the bill 
to settle the Alaska Native claims, did 
make provision for the conveyance of a 
portion of the land involved in the Naval 
Petroleum Reserve. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
whether the committee has complied 
with the provisions of title 10 of the 
United States Code, section 7431, which 
provides in part as follows: 

The Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
must be consulted and the President’s ap- 
proval must be obtained before any condem- 
nation proceedings may be started under this 
chapter and before any of the following 
transactions authorized by this chapter may 
be effective: 

(2) A contract to alienate from the United 
States the use, control, or possession of any 
part of the naval petroleum or oil shale re- 
serves (except that consultation and Presi- 
dential approval are not required in connec- 
tion with the issuance of permits, licenses, 
easements, grazing and agricultural leases, 
rights-of-way, and similar contracts pertain- 
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ing to use of the surface area of the naval 
petroleum and oil shale reserves) . 


Mr. President, I ask the Senator that 
question because, to the best of my 
knowledge, the Armed Services Commit- 
tee has never been notified nor consulted 
with respect to this matter. I am advised 
by the chief counsel of the Subcommit- 
tee on National Stockpile and Naval Pe- 
troleum Reserves that we have not been 
consulted nor received any notification 
in accordance with subparagraph (1) of 
section 7431. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the stat- 
utory provision, in my judgment, to 
which the Senator refers, has nothing 
to do with the legislative procedures of 
the Senate or House of Representatives. 

I would point out that those proce- 
dures are constitutional in that we could 
not by statute attempt to change the 
constitutional rights of Congress to en- 
act appropriate legislation. 

I would point out that the Navy has 
been on full notice regarding this matter. 
They reported on both bills, and they did 
not ask to testify. 

We have had hearings on this for the 
last 4 years. The Navy has never re- 
quested an opportunity to be heard that 
we did not grant them that right. How- 
ever, the statute the Senator refers to 
could not change the constitutional pro- 
cedures of the Congress. 

Mr. CANNON. The answer to the ques- 
tion is that the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the Senate has not been con- 
sidered or notified. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
point I want to make is that the Senate 
approved the bill last year which pro- 
vided for a conveyance in fee of ap- 
proximately 800,000 acres out of the 
reserve. So there has been ample notice 
and I know the Department of Defense 
or the Navy, in its report, addresses it- 
self to the administration bill, but they 
also allude to S. 35, the bill now before 
us. 
The Navy had an opportunity to make 
it clear and to be completely explicit at 
that time that they objected specifically 
to the provisions in S. 35 providing for a 
conveyance of the land in Naval Petrole- 
um Reserve No. 4. They failed to do so. I 
am amazed they did not comment on 
it. Their responsibility ran specifically, 
it seems to me, to the question of the 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4. They 
did not do so. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. GRAVEL. The Navy was silent on 
the subject. If oné reads the record he 
will find they skirt the issue. Now they 
come on at the 11th hour on the day of 
passage. One can come to only one con- 
clusion. Their objection is technical and 
they do not have any logic on it. 

In a conference a little while ago I 
asked a representative of the Navy what 
reason they have. The reason is simple: 
It has been that way all along. 

What we are confronted with is bu- 
reaucratic inertia inherent to Parkin- 
son’s principle. A few people are tied to a 
function and they cannot come forward 
with the light of day as to why these 
should continue. They just object. 
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The Natives of Alaska were there a 
long time before the Navy. If there is rea- 
son to have custodianship, it should be in 
the Department of the Interior and not 
in the Navy Department. It might be 
worthwhile to find out why Warren 
Harding, years ago, in order to make 
brownie points, turned over the reserve 
to the Navy. He could not turn it over to 
the Interior at that time, because that is 
where the scandal was. The record of the 
Navy in Alaska in this area is terrible. In 
fact, is it inhumane. The representatives 
of Alaska had to fight tooth and toenail 
to get this. The Navy wanted to sit on 
that gas while people froze to death. How 
unconscionable, how bureaucratic. 

I will tell the Senator today that the 
Navy is not making any friends in this 
situation. The situation is simple. We 
have a lot of Federal land in Alaska. It 
is the Federal Government, not the State 
government that is speaking today. It is 
the Federal Government saying here that 
we are going to settle these claims for the 
people of Alaska. The U.S. Navy is a part 
of that Government, just as the U.S. 
Forest Service is. These segments are 
giving up their Federal proprietorship to 
settle these claims. There is no reason 
why the Navy should not do the same 
thing. 

We are talking about a miniscule 
parcel of ground and land that will not 
deplete resources that belong to the Fed- 
eral Government and not to the Navy. I 
understand the Navy is very much a part 
of the Federal Government. We here 
make policy. We can make policy today 
or cop out because a person at fiag level 
or under flag level says, “We need this.” 

Are we here to make our own decisions 
or just to say because somebody said we 
need it, we adhere to it. 

I wish to quote from the “Alaska Land 
Study” of the Public Land Law Review 
Commissioon where it considers the issue 
of the Navy’s role in Pet. 4: 

The present treatment of nayal Petroleum 
Reserve No. 4 appears to be more like a com- 
plete lack of policy than the existence of a 
policy. At present resources are tied up, serv- 
ing no real purpose. 


That is what we have here; resources 
tied up with no logical plan of develop- 
ment or use. The Navy has it and there- 
fore the Navy keeps it. This makes no 
sense. 

I plan to offer legislation to take Pet. 
4 out of the stewardship of the Navy and 
place it in the Interior. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator stated ex- 
actly the action that should be taken. 
The Navy did not ask to be awarded this. 
This was done by Congress. They were 
prescribed as custodians by Congress. 
The Senator's argument is not with the 
Navy. He should offer legislation to 
change it rather than try to castigate the 
Navy or someone who is trying to carry 
out responsibilities vested with them by 
law. 

Mr. GRAVEL. They see their responsi- 
bilities one way and we see them another 
way. Since we are the higher body we can 


establish it the way we see it. Congress 
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gave it to them and Congress can take it 
away. We are talking about taking it 
away and giving some of it to the people 
it belongs to, the Alaskan Natives. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield to me? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I would 
like to put this matter in historical per- 
spective. I respect the feelings of the 
chairman of the committee that has 
jurisdiction over these reserves. I think 
we should keep some things in mind. In 
the first place—and I have a map over 
here if anyone cares to see it—we are 
dealing with a small little segment of 
Arctic coastline and the question of con- 
firming the claim to a portion of the land 
that the descendents of the people who 
resided there for centuries have asserted. 
This is a two-way street. I would urge 
the Senate to consider the facts. We are 
not only confirming title to a portion of 
this land and extinguishing the balance 
of the claim, but also, we are clearing 
title of the Federal Government to the 
balance of the 25 plus million acres in 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4. When 
the courts decided the question of title 
to the Tongass National Forest after 
35 years it was determined the Tlingit- 
Haida people did have a valid claim. 

In this circumstance what we are 
saying is if these peopl: do not get the 
subsurface rights here they will get them 
elsewhere. If we are talking about the 
value question, that is really immaterial, 
because if they do not get valuable rights 
here they will have to get them some- 
where else. 

The real question is: Are we going to 
be responsive to the request of these 
people who have claimed this land as 
theirs for centuries, to confirm to them 
a portion of the land that they claim, 
rather than making some decision that, 
“You can have the surface here, but the 
subsurface somewhere else.” 

I am willing to see whatever action 
taken that is necessary to protect the 
primary purpose of this area. We have 
done this in connection with the forest 
area. We have done it in connection with 
the wildlife reserve areas and we could 
do it here. But I urge the Senator to 
follow through with the concept here 
that we are dealing with confirming title 
in some areas and compensating for ex- 
tinguishment of the claim in other areas. 
We seek to confirm subsurface rights in 
this area, notwithstanding the fact that 
the President in 1926 created this area 
for the Navy petroleum reserve. He did 
that notwithstanding the title—we are 
trying to clear that title. It has always 
been subject to these overriding claims 
of title. These claims have been to the 
Supreme Court, and the Supreme Court 
said Congress has the right to determine 
the nature and extent of these rights. 
All we are asking today is a settlement 
of this matter. We are extinguishing the 
claim to the total reserve—they claim the 
whole reserve—and we are going to con- 
firm to them title to six to eight to 10 
townships. 
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Mr. CANNON, I am quite happy to see 
them try to settle the entire matter and 
get it resolved and disposed of. 

The problem I find as chairman of the 
subcommittee is this. Suppose these se- 
lections are made and drillings are made 
and they tap the vast pool of oil covered 
by Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4. 

Would the Senator not admit that it 
would be possible for them, under such 
circumstances, to go ahead and deplete 
the reserves in Pet. 4? 

Mr. STEVENS. No. As the Senator 
knows, I do have the background of be- 
ing Solicitor of the Interior Department. 
Any Secretary of the Interior would be 
derelict if he permitted that to happen, 
because he has a duty to stop drainage 
whenever there is drainage from a Fed- 
eral reserve. The Secretary of the Navy 
still has the same duty with reference to 
naval reserves. 

We are willing to enter into any limita- 
tion in conference to prevent drainage 
from the lands that are under the por- 
tion of the reserve that are owned by the 
Federal Government. There is no prob- 
lem there. We can clear up this matter 
in conference and take care of the re- 
serve the Senator is concerned about. 
The real point here is: Are we going to 
adhere to the principle of providing these 
people at least a portion of the claim they 
are entitled to? 

Mr. CANNON. My subcommittee or 
committee have not received any noti- 
fication in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the United States Code. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
Senator and the distinguished Senator 
from Washington if I could have the as- 
surance that, if this amendment were 
adopted and if a resolution were worked 
out in conference, it would contain ade- 
quate protection for the U.S. Govern- 
ment? I feel that under the bill as it is 
now written there is not adequate pro- 
tection as required by law for the interest 
of the Government of the United States 
in and to those oil reserves in Pet. 4. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I would make it very 
clear, speaking for myself as chairman of 
the committee, that the oil reserves in 
this area which the Natives would be en- 
titled to under the bill should be admin- 
istered in such a way as to be consistent 
with the provisions of the declared statu- 
tory policy of the Congress making this 
reserve available for strategic purposes. 
I cannot see any reason why that can- 
not be done and, at the same time, con- 
vey the property interest to the Na- 
tives as part of a settlement, with the 
Federal Government reserving the right 
to determine as to when and how that 
property, namely, the leasable mineral 
interest, is to be administered so as to 
insure the protection of our national 
security. 

I would assure the Senator that I 
would take a very strong position in con- 
ference, and to the extent that I could be 
influential in that regard, to fully in- 
sure the security interests of the United 
States. 


I would address myself primarily to the 
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property right here, that is, to giving the 
Native people of Alaska the leasable 
mineral estate as a part of the settle- 
ment, but the final overall administra- 
tion of the disposition of the assets would 
have to be handled in such a way as not 
to do violence to the security reserve. 

In light of the international situation 
we face today in the petroleum area, this 
reserve may have to be developed in the 
very near future. 

I would point out that we are now 
importing 25 percent of our petroleum 
products, and by the end of this decade 
we will be importing 50 percent. The oil 
reserves for North America are going to 
be of crucial importance. 

It is my understanding that, with the 
developments that are taking place in 
the Middle East, we could be facing a 
critical situation, as far as our own coun- 
try is concerned, in trying to provide just 
for our domestic needs, let alone what 
reserves might be required for the na- 
tional security forces of the United 
States. 

I do believe that this area is affected 
with the interest that we are talking 
about. It is unique. It is different. I would 
go to conference on that line of reason- 
ing, so that nothing would be done to in 
anyway interfere with the national 
security requirements of our Govern- 
ment. 

The only element would be the convey- 
ance of a property right—the leaseable 
mineral estate—subject to the national 
security requirement. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, of course, 
I may say to the Senator, he well knows, 
that traditionally in the Western States, 
where the Government owns huge por- 
tions of real property, it is customary and 
regular procedure for the Government to 
retain mineral rights, That is done. It is 
almost impossible for anyone to get 
mineral rights without a lease or pur- 
chase method from the Government on 
the properties underlying the public do- 
main. So the reservation of mineral rights 
is nothing startling or new here. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. If I have the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. STEVENS. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Alaska has expired. 

Mr. STEVENS. I will yield the Senator 
from Colorado such time on the bill as 
he may need for this colloquy. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, following 
the line of reasoning of the Senator from 
Alaska, may I say that for each Member 
there is a different approach to this bill. 
Personally, I believe the amounts granted 
in this bill are excessive and not justi- 
fied by the historical or legal precedents 
in the case. 

Having said that, I want to follow what 
the distinguished Senator from Washing- 
ton has just said by saying simply that, 
as far as this Senator is concerned, if 
the 550,000 acres under section 19 stays 
in—and it is my personal hope it will 
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not, but if it does—then I would want 
to reinforce the statement of the chair- 
man of the committee by saying that, 
as far as I am personally concerned, as 
ranking Republican member of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
there would be no bill if in any way the 
protection of the Federal Government in 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the Naval Reserve is not secured. In other 
words, any development of those lands 
shall be under the rules, regulations, and 
criteria of what now is the management 
of the Navy, they being empowered, as 
the Senator pointed out, to do this by 
act of Congress. 

People get off the track when they 
talk about Navy oil. It is not Navy oil. 
It is oil for all of us. The Navy is the 
custodian of it for all the people of the 
United States. The Senator understands 
that well. 

I want to assure him that I personally 
would do everything I could to see that 
what causes him great concern does not 
occur, and that is that the actual oil 
reserves of the naval petroleum reserve 
be drained away into the hands of Na- 
tive individuals without the full protec- 
tion of the Government in being able to 
call to terms the development, drilling, 
and exploitation. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STEVENS. I am glad to yield, if 
I have the time. 

Mr. JACKSON. I will yield myself some 
time. 

I just wanted to say to the Senator 
from Nevada that I would undertake, as 
chairman of the committee and, of 
course, the senior Member on the Senate 
side, to confer and meet with the Senator 
from Nevada and the ranking member 
on the committee or subcommittee before 
we do anything, and work with them in 
trying to work out a solution in confer- 
ence. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator for 
that assurance. 

Mr. JACKSON. I will definitely make 
that commitment, and I am confident 
that we can resolve this rather compli- 
cated problem, at least along the lines 
I have previously indicated in my state- 
ment, and any other approaches that 
would be necessary to protect the coun- 
try’s national security interests. Being a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services myself, I feel a special respon- 
sibility to see that that is done, and I 
give that assurance. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator for 
that assurance, and I am willing to yield 
back the remainder of my time, Mr. 
President, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Washington yield back his 
time? 

Mr, JACKSON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment of the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
CANNON). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
the question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 35) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, and was read 
the third time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
H.R. 10367. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the im- 
mediate consideration of that bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bili 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


A bill (H.R. 10367) to provide for the set- 
tlement of certain land claims of Alaska Na- 
tives, and for other purposes, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration, 

Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
that all after the enacting clause of H.R. 
10367 be stricken, and that the language 
of S. 35, as amended, be inserted in lieu 
thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 10367) was read the 
third time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr, President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Do we have- the yeas 
and nays? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We have 
them on the Senate bill, but not on the 
House bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, before 
the final rollcall vote, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD, 
for comparison purposes, a tabulation of 
awards by the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion over a period of years. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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AWARDS BY THE INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION AS OF MAY 25, 1969 


Amount Acres Amount of Date funds Disposition legislation and No, of 
Docket Nos. Tribe or claimant claimed recovered final award appropriated citation participants 


Ne ee fe Apache, Mescalero 18,860,000 $8,500, 000.00 May 29,1967 Mar. 12, 1968 (82 Stat. 47) 
Arapaho, Northem... ... 151,210,240 3,230,000.00 Jan. 6,1964 Aug. 8, 1958 (72 Stat. 541)... ___ 
Blackfeet and Gros Ventre.. 33;970;008" E G79, 814.82 Oct; 21, 1968) coe caic karaan 
.. California 
- Mission... - 
- Pit River... $126,240,000 64,425,000 29, 100,000.00 Oct. 7,1964 Sept. 21, 1968 (82 Stat. 860) 


| Yokiah....-.....-- 
Chehalis . 45,658, 000 838, 200 754, 380.00 June 9,1964 Oct, 24, 1967 (81 Stat, 335)... 
- Chemehuevi Zs ache 3, 600, 000 $96,834.81 Apr. 30,1965 _ 
~ Cherokee, Oklahoma. 6,022,745 14,364,476.15 Sept, 30, 1965 Oct. 9, 1962 (76 Stat. 776)_ 
- Cheyenne, Northern z z t 51, 210, 240 4, 360,886.19 Jan, 6,1964 Sept, 1, 1964 (78 Stat. 768). 
Cheyenne-Arapaho, Southern- OOOI 151,210,240 15,000,000.00 Oct. 31,1965 Oct. 31, 1967 (81 Stat. 337) 
. Chickasaw, Oklahoma_...._.....- = 2, 355, 674 1, 214, 888 902,008.11 Jan. 6,1951 May 24, 1949 (63 Stat. 76 a 
ROS) OY Re A RSE rH 190, 000 266, 433 190,934.78 Mar. 31,1961 Sept. 28, 1968 (82 Stat. 883)_- 
Chippewa, Mississippi... Saaai ---.-- * 10, 333, 726 1,671, 262.18 Oct. 31,1965 Sept. 27, 1967 (81 Stat. 230). 
Chippewa, Pillager, Ra Winnibigoshish__. Rene AINIIN 2, 260,942.90 _....do.._. do. AIR | 
Chippewa, Pembina. -...------ U 488,280 237,127.82 June 9,1964 Oct. 13, 1964 (78 Stat. 1093)_. 
Chippewa, Red Lake_......_._-_---..__- --..---- 17,488, 280 1, 797, 761.74 .__..do-. do. 
. Choctaw, Oklahoma... = ex 7,067, 024 3, 374, 663 2, 587,835.47 Jan. 6,1951 May 24, 1949 (64 Stat. 76)_. 
- Coeur d’Alene......._--._...- OSS 4, 250, 000 3,347,663 4,342, 778.03 Aug. 27,1958 July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 221)... 
Colville... Fe 1, 729, 761 1, 000, 000.00 Apr. 13,1960 Apr. 24, 1961 (75 Stat. 45) Sept. 
26, 1961 (75 Stat. 639) Aug. 31, 
1964 (78 Stat. 755). 
181-A, 181-B_.......-....... Colville..__. nie gone , 416, 60 3, 500, 000.00 June 19,1968 Sept. 28, 1968 (82 Stat, 882)... ... 
a 224, 161 Colville-Yakima. ae pA s pS Ñ 3, 446, 700.00 Apr. 30,1965 Mar. 30, 1968 (82 Stat. 69)... 
rro LARON S E N TEOS y 3) 600,000.00 June 5,1952 Aug. 1, 1955 (69 Stat. 431)... 
. Creek, Oklahoma__ Pep nn 4+ == š 1, 037,414.62 Oct. 27,1966 Sept. 21, 1968 (82 Stat. 859). 
- Creek Nation as of 1814.. 29, 084, 500 3,913, 000.00 Apr. 30,1965 Sept. 21, 1968 (82 Stat. 855). 
= CRW. pln eabws < ty Ee iays se eS ig 30, 10, 242,984.70 Sept. 30,1961 June 20, 1936 (49 Stat. 1543) 
A Daa 2 aa Oa aaar Oae ohe 1,627, 244.64 Oct. 7,1964 Sept. 21, 1968 (82 Stat. 861).. 
. Duwamish.. See .. 30,000, 000 54, , 62,000.00 June 9,1964 Oct. 14, 1966 (80 Stat. 910). 
Flathead (Salish and d Kootensi).. è 18, 445, 039 12, 005, 000 4,431, 622.18 Oct. 27,1966 Apr. 22, 1967 (81 Stat, 13). 
z aapa =e ahmbinnae 4, 459, 500 2,950, 000.00 Oct. 21,1968 _.. =~ x valine 
ee Se > We seeti () 11,394.67 Oct. 27,1966 Dec. 14, 1967 (81 Stat. 583) 
99,249 1, 367, 701.90 Ee Sa 
1 10, 380, 000 1, 372,267.50 Apr. 30,1965 Dec, 14, 1967, (81 Stat, 583) 
ee +. , 373, 3, 000, 000.00 May 17.1963 Aug. 10, 1964 (78 Stat. 387). 
10, 930, 018 , 999, 1, 600, 220, 02 Me es 1955 Aug. 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 559) 
= 2, 289, 000 , 798, 000. 00 _ = MOo PRA E EAR 
‘Kickapoo. aS = ae ¢ 11,511.53 Oct. 3 U. ae es eee 
. .do_. å A ‘ 540, 000.00 July 9,1968 _. ETNEA e ASF ee 
do. Bete oS 771,441.26 June 19,1968 ...... oe ERs 
Kiowa, Comanche, ‘Apache , £68, , 033, 2, 067, 166.00 May 20,1959 Sept, 21, 1959 (73 Stat. 598)... 
do.. ECONS 6, 000, 000.00 June 19,9168 Sept. 28, 1968 (82 Stat, 880) 
~ Klamath. pS oe ey 2, 500, 000.00 June 9, 1964 Oct, 1, 1965 (79 Stat, 987)__ 
- Kootenai. - ‘ 1, 160, 000 425,000.00 Sept. 8,1960 Dec. 23, 1963 (77 Stat, 472)... 
1 Z Miami, Indiana @) 64, 738. 80 Seo. 30,1961 Oct, 14, Acain Stat. an. 
124- D, E, F-256 . ; Snt t 239,588 1,373,000. 10 _. TEAR 
124-C, 255 ; 64, 038 EY” EST S NENE CSRS E 
Miami, Oklahoma... ---- ERY a AS 10, 000 10, 000, 00 x ket ae 
do.. APPR A: aG OLE ap D 254, 158 349, 193.59 Sept 30,1961 Oct 14, 1966 (80 Stat 909 
"Miami Nation as of 1818_. Seb lace KS 4, 291, 500 4,647, 467.67 May 17,1963 Oct 14, 1966 (80 Stat 53 Se 
Muckleshoot: ........-............--.... 3, 500, 000 101, 620 80,377.00 May 29,1967 Sept 28, 1968 (82 Stat 882) 
-+ Nez Perce.. Se SSS oeeee 6, 932, 270 4, 157,605.06 Sept 8,1960 Apr 24, 1961 (75 Stat 45).__. 
à do. seats eh ee Q 3, 000, 000.00 _ do Apr 24, 1961 (75 Stat 45) 
sass Noskseck., 55 DERE 3, 375, 600 80,5 49,383.50 Apr 30,1965 Oct 14, lo66 (80 Stat 906) 
EP Omana EOV A a 1 10, 380, 000 , 000. June 9,1964 Nov 2, 1966 (80 Stat 1114) 
z MARSELA ¢, 900, 000. Apr 13,1960 Sept 14, 1961 (75 Stat 3 Sa 
Oneida Comigrant New Ww York). SERPA ES LT í , 472. May 29,1967 Sept 27, 1967 (81 Stat 229)__ 
Osage_.....- $ > , 480, 4 Aug 4,1955 June 28, 1955 (34 Stat 539). 
Otoe-Missiouria_ “ a Saia Se , 380, , 750, 000. June 9,1964 Oct 14, 1966 A Stat 911). 
n a A EROS ee May 19,1956 May 9, 1958 (72 Stat. 105)... 
Ottawa, Grand River 5 Oct. 21; 2968). ce 
. Ottawa, Oklahoma 5 Apr. 30,1965 Aug. 11, 1967 (81 Stat. 166). 
- Paiute, Mathuer 1, 449, 305 , 000, Apr. 13,1960 Aug. 20, 1964 (78 Stat. 563) 


3, 188, 000 935, 000.00 Oct. 
11,614,726 15,790, 000. 00 _ 
k 3, 650, 000.00 Sept. 30, 1961 _ 
7, 253, 165.19 Apr. 30,1965 Oct. 17, 1968 (82 Stat, 1147)... 
23, 067,219 7, 316, 097. 70 ay 17,1963 nae 21, 1964 (78 Stat. 585). 
() =1,133, 404.97 ........- 5 
« 2,458.30 May 13,1966 . 
1 5, 909, 5i 2,112,185,60 Sept. 8,1960 Sept. 6, 1961 (75 Stat. 474). 
362, 832 797, 508. 99 a 
1 338, 127 233,154.36 July 27,1956 July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 221 
1338, 127 126, 306.24 July 27,1956 July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. zis: 
15,909,566 1, 176, 789.30 Sept. 8,1960 Sept. 6, 1961 (75 Stat. 474) 
56, 6,724, 320 1, 161, 285 927, 668,04 Aug. 26,1954 July 17, 1959 (73 Stat, 221 
$ y 1, 549, 188 520, 000.00 Oct. 31,1965 Sept. 28, 1968 (82 Stat. 88 
: 197, 660 112, 152.60 Jan. 6,1964 Oct. 14, 1966 (80 Stat. 905). 
- Quinault and 369, 900 205, 172. 40 do. . May 27, 1965 (79 Stat. 118) 
Sac and Fox—Oklahoma, Kansas, 110,380,000 1,096, 533.42 Apr. 30,1965 Aug. 3 1967 (81 Stat. 193)__ 
» 294, 1, 789, 201.45 Oct. 31, 1965 
3, 530, 578. 21 
899, 


gg: 


gogig 


Nr 


Sac & Fox, Oklahoma. ba ; 15 June 19, 1968 __. 
Sept. 29, 1959 


Seminole, Oklahoma... - , 053. . 29, 
d 7 . May 13, 1966 


Shawnee, Absentee, Shawnee, Cherokee, 1, 269, 338.02 Sept. 30, 1961 


Shawnee, Eastern, 
Shoshone-Bannock_. 15, 700, 000.00 June 19,1968 _ 


Shoshone, Wind River 642 433, 013. 60 an 21, 1967 Aug. 8, 1958 üi Stat. 541) 
do. © 120,000.00 Apr. 30,1965 __._.do 
-- Sioux, Fort Peck. x „955, 1, 161,354.41 Oct. 21, 1968 
Sioux, Eastern , 971, 5, 079, 575. 00 
1, 552, 929. 00 
1, 128, 339. 00 june 19, 1968 


4, 338, SIJ. 00 
"275, 800 66, 940. 00 
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AWARDS BY THE INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION AS OF MAY 25, 1969- 


Docket Nos. Tribe or claimant 


---- Skokomish... 

.. Snohomish_ 

.. Snoqualmie. 

.. Spokane... 

-- Tillamook (Siletz)__ 

-- Tillamook (Nehalem)__ 

Tillamook, Tillamook... 

--- Umatilta. 

.-- Ute, Confederated____ 
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Continued 


Amount 


n Acres 
claimed 


recovered 


Amount of 
final award 


Date funds 


y Disposition legislation and 
appropriated 


No, of 
citation 


participants 


$1, 250, 000. 00 
385, 471. 42 
373, 577. 00 
136, 165. 79 
257, 698. 29 

6, 700, 000. 00 
416, 240. 85 


. 025, 00 

2, 450, 000. 00 
7, 908, 586. 16 
7, 700, 000. 00 
300, 000. 00 
876, 477. 30 


3, 559, 000 
3, 766, 636 


7,613, 017 


May 29, 1967 _ 
Oct. 21, 1968 
May 29, 1967 
Aug. 27, 1958 
May 17, 1963 
do 
May 13, 1966 
Apr. 30, 1965 


Sept. 8, 1960 


Apr. 30, 1965 Aug. ZAMS 
u , 1954 (68 Stat. 868). 
July 29, 1963 = à 2 


June 19, 1968 _. 


mig 1 ,1967 (81 Stat. 164) June 
, 1968 (82 Stat. 171). 
Aug. 21, 1951 (65 Stat, 193) Aug. 
28, 1954 (68 Stat. 868). 
1 (65 Stat. 193) 


00 Nov. 14, 1968 


Oct. 31, 1965 
do. 
War, 13) 1963 


1 Tribe had less than full interest in acreage shown. 
2 Rough estimate. 

3 Accounting claim, 

4 Accounting. 


Mr. STEVENS. I would also like to go 
on record as thanking the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson) and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) for 
their leadership in guiding this bill 
through. I think, after going to confer- 
ence, we will end up with a bill that will 
really represent a fair and equitable set- 
tlement of these claims. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Srarrorp). The bill having been read 
the third time, the question is, Shall it 
pass? On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. EasTLAND), the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PELL), and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Writtrams), and the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) 
and Mr. Brock), the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case), the Senators from 
New York (Mr. Bucxitey and Mr. 
Javits) , the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper). the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Gurney), and the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. WEICKER) are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Cotron) and the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr Hruska) are detained on 
official business 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Bucktey) is paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cot- 
ton). If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New York would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
would vote “nay.” 


5 Plus interest, 

¢ Gold claim. 

7 Gas and oil claim. 

+ For reservation never crea 


On this vote, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BROCK) . If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—-yeas 76, 
nays 5, as follows: 


[No. 285 Leg.] 
YEAS—76 

Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Gravel 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Harris 


Aiken 
Alen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon Hart 
Bennett Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hollings 


Thurmond 


NOT VOTING—19 


Eliender Mundt 
Gurney Muskie 
Hruska Pell 
Weicker 
Williams 


Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javits 
Mansfield 

So the bill (H.R. 10367) was passed. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. STEVENS and Mr. GRAVEL 
moved to lay the motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
that S. 35 be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments 
and request a conference with the House 
of Representatives thereon and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the 
conferees. 


ted. 


The motion was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed Messrs. JACKSON, BIBLE, 
CHURCH, METCALF, GRAVEL, ALLOTT, FAN- 
NIN, and Stevens conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be authorized to make 
necessary technical changes and correc- 
tions in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, a word is 
in order with respect to the efforts of the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson) who has performed yeo- 
man service in the interest not only of 
the Alaskan Natives but of the entire 
Alaskan community as well. 

On this specific legislation, the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
spent more time than it has on any other 
issue in its entire history. I rise to com- 
mend the distinguished chairman and 
his able staff, including Bill Van Ness 
and Jerry Verkler, and other members 
of the committee staff, as well as the 
membership of the committee, who per- 
formed so well in this task. It should go 
on the record that the chairman asked 
the Federal Field Committee some years 
back to make a study of this subject 
matter; and, with that one act, the chair- 
man showed that he had the vision to 
see the need for a definitive study and 
that document—Alaska Natives and the 
Land—brought the entire matter into 
focus. 

This was done under the able leader- 
ship of Mr. Joseph Fitzgerald and Dr. 
Douglas Jones, now a member of my 
staff, and others, but the real leader- 
ship for this whole area must be placed 
at the doorstep of the very distinguished 
Member of this body, the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), whom x 
count my friend. I speak on behalf of 
the entire Alaskan Native community. 
Thank you, Senator, very much, from 
the bottom of our hearts. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Alaska 
very much, I want to express my deep 
appreciation to him and to his colleague, 
Mr. STEVENS, and to all the Native groups 
who worked with us on this very diffi- 
cult task. 
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There were differences of opinion 
within the committee. In the erd, how- 
ever, we were able to hammer out what 
I believe to be the most generous set- 
tlement that has ever been made to a 
Native group in our history. I say gen- 
erous in the sense of doing justice and 
trying to be fair. 

I also want to express my deep ap- 
preciation for the undivided support 
given me in the final and difficult deci- 
sions which we had to reach. As we went 
along we had our differences, but we were 
able in the end to come together and 
bring forth as good a bill as we possibly 
could. 

I thank the two Senators from Alaska 
very much for their support and help on 
this very important measure, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENRCLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the enrolled 
bill (S. 30) to establish the Arches Na- 
tional Park in the State of Utah. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
STUTTGART ADDRESS OF SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE JAMES F. BYRNES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr, President, on the 17th 
day of October 1971, I participated in 
a ceremony held at the Opera House in 
Stuttgart, Germany, to commemorate 
the 25th anniversary of the Stuttgart 
address of Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes. It was a most impressive occa- 
sion and I was pleased to have a part in 
the ceremony. 

The address of welcome was delivered 
by the Minister President of Baden- 
Wurttemberg, Dr. Hans Filbinger, and 
the principal address was made by Dr. 
Walter Hallstein, Member of Parliament, 
entitled “American Peace.” Both were 
significant speeches and I think of con- 
siderable interest to the members of the 
Senate. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WELCOMING REMARKS OF THE MINISTER 
PRESIDENT OF BADEN-WUERTTEMBERG, DR. 
Hans FILBINGER 
Honored guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Twenty-five years ago the stage of this Opera 

House was the platform for a declaration by 

the then American Secretary of State, 

Mr, James F. Byrnes. It is to commemorate 

this highly significant event that we have 

met here today. 

In view of the large number of representa- 
tives from American and German public life 
I would ask you to forgive me for not nam- 
ing you individually. May I extend to you 
all a most cordial welcome in the name of the 
Government of Baden-Wuerttemberg. 

When we were planning this ceremony we 
hoped that we would be able to have Mr. 
Byrnes himself in our midst as our most dis- 
tinguished guest of honor. But the delicate 
state of health of Mr, Byrnes, who can look 
back upon 92 years of active life, has dashed 
these hopes. 

With your permission I should like to read 
out the message which we shall send today 
to the man whom we have come to remem- 
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ber and to honor with deep gratitude at this 
hour: 
OCTOBER 17, 1971. 

“Dear Mr. Byrnes; It is a quarter of a 
century since you delivered your Stuttgart 
Speech which made history as the turning 
point of post-war policy, as the silver lining 
on the horizon of German despair, and as 
the prelude to friendship between Americans 
and Germans. 

“In commemoration of this event and in 
deep gratitude for what you have initiated 
for the benefit of the German people and 
the future of Europe, a German-American 
assembly in the Stuttgart Opera House sends 
you its cordial greetings and sincere wishes 
for your good health! 

THE MINISTER PRESIDENT oF 
BADEN-WUERTTEMBERG”, 

Ladies and Gentiemen: Skeptics maintain 
that the study of history yields little more 
than the recognition of how little we have 
learned from history. Nevertheless we must 
not forget that only the knowledge of the 
past gives us a reasonably reliable yardstick 
for judging the present. 

In view of the speed at which the kaleido- 
scope of contemporary history is changing we 
easily overlook and forget the patterns of 
events leading up to the present day. 

This is the reason why the Government of 
the State of Baden-Wuerttemberg has con- 
sidered it appropriate to commemorate the 
speech which State Secretary Byrnes gave in 
Stuttgart on September 6, 1946; to commemo- 
rate how the political structure, which deter- 
mines our life today, was begun. This com- 
memoration ceremony is also designed, how- 
ever, to give a glimpse into the past for those 
for whom the fateful years between 1945 and 
1949 are no longer fresh in mind. 

For the darkest hour of German history was 
also the time when vital decisions affecting 
the present day were taken. It is not true that 
the history of our democracy began only with 
the creation of the Federal Republic in 1949. 

At zero-hour in 1945, when the guns ceased 
firing, the German Reich was at war with 58 
countries. To the bitterness of the military 
collapse, with its death and terror, were 
added hunger and distress, the hard fight for 
survival, the misery of the refugees in the 
greatest migration of people in history—and 
this against the background of the total col- 
lapse of national life. The collapse of civic 
life and the complete loss for many people of 
their homes and very livelihood were followed 
by a searing of our hearts and minds when it 
became fully apparent what had been done 
in the name of this people. 

In that darkest hour, we owe our thanks 
today to those men who did not succumb to 
despair and numbing hopelessness. How com- 
plete the confusion was is clearly shown by 
the words of General Lucius Clay. In his book 
“Decision in Germany” he writes: “In retro- 
spect I believe that we would have certainly 
considered our task hopeless if we had had 
at that time a complete picture of the chaos.” 

We Germans are grateful that men of the 
stamp of a General Clay, who later initiated 
the Berlin airlift, took responsibility in Ger- 
many on behalf of the USA. But our grati- 
tude is not something we have only recently 
learned. The same is true of the Head of the 
Stuttgart Military Government, Colonel Daw- 
son, who was far more sympathetic to the 
Germans than was officially permitted so 
shortly after the capitulation. 

The general attitude of the American vic- 
tors in their zone was laid down—couched in 
hard, but correct terms—by Directive No. 
1067 of the US General Staff ICS dating from 
April 1945, which stated: “It must be made 
clear to the Germans that Germany’s ruth- 
less waging of the war and the fanatical re- 
sistance on the part of the Nazis have de- 
stroyed German industry and made chaos and 
suffering inevitable and that they cannot 
escape responsibility for what they have 
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brought upon themselves. Germany will be 
occupied not for the purpose of being lib- 
erated but as a conquered enemy country. 
More tersely—and just as unequivocally in 
spite of the ostensibly milder tone—the Al- 
lied Commander-in-Chief, General Eisen- 
hower, had stated in his first proclamation 
to the Germans: “We come as conquerors, 
not as oppressors.” 

So much, Ladies and Gentlemen, for our 
flash-back to the past: a healthy memento 
for us Germans and a reminder of the 
months preceding the speech which State 
Secretary Byrnes delivered here in Stuttgart 
16 months after the end of hostilities. 

Perhaps the Stuttgart Opera House owes 
the honor of being chosen as the platform 
for an epoch-making speech to the fortunate 
fact that it was one of the very few buildings 
of its kind in Germany that had survived the 
war undamaged. Stuttgart was moreover the 
seat of the Laender Council. State Secretary 
Byrnes readily agreed to a suggestion—com- 
ing doubtless from General Clay—that he 
should make his pronouncement in Stutt- 
gart. He came here from the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers in Paris, after making a 
short stop in Berlin. 

The Secretary of State had been engaged 
on thorny—and unsuccessful—negotiations 
on the subject of Germany's future and her 
unity. The knot had only become increas- 
ingly tighter. President Truman and his Sec- 
retary of State considered that the time had 
come to cut the knot in classic fashion and 
to announce a new turn in American policy 
towards Germany. 

On September 6, 1946 the Opera House 
was full a quarter of an hour before the meet- 
ing began, when the convoy of the Secretary 
of State was still driving through the ruin- 
lined streets of Stuttgart. Popular feeling 
might well have been divided: “Yet another 
speech!" People showed the same apathy 
as towards the Nuremberg trials which were 
drawing to an end during these very weeks. 
And yet many people had the vague feeling 
that something new was about to happen. 
The fact that the foreign minister of a vic- 
torious country was visiting the vanquished 
country to deliver a politically highly im- 
portant speech in the assembled presence of 
representatives of the occupying powers and 
no fewer than 150 Germans from the regional 
government authorities was of itself a 
novelty. 

The stage of the Opera House was deco- 
rated with flowers. There were four chairs on 
it for Senators Connally and Vandenberg, 
for Ambassador Murphy and for General Mc- 
Nearney, the Military Governor. General Clay 
sat in the orchestra pit behind Dr. Reinhold 
Maier, the Minister-President of the then 
“Land” Wuerttemberg-Baden, who was sit- 
ting with the heads of the Laender govern- 
ments of Bavaria, Hesse and Bremen. As Sec- 
retary Byrnes stepped onto the stage a mili- 
tary band played a piece of music called 
“Stormy Weather.” In his memoirs Mr. 
Byrnes writes that he hadn’t yet been able 
to figure out whether General Clay’s protocol 
had also taken account of the symbolism of 
the music. The Military Governor introduced 
the Secretary with brevity: “Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, the Secretary of State, the Honorable 
James F, Byrnes.” 

What followed was described by Josef 
Eberle in the “Stuttgarter Zeitung” of Sep- 
tember 7, 1946 as follows: “The speaker, a 
grey-haired gentleman of medium height in 
a simple blue suit spoke without exaggerated 
emotion and pose, Markedly sparing of ges- 
ture and yet speaking with urgency, he im- 
mediately won the attention of the assembly 
not only by what he said (very likely not all 
present were able to follow his English) but 
how he said it, For all his impulsiveness, 
which could certainly be felt, his tone of 
voice was moderate and balanced and his 
style relaxed and reflecting human warmth. 
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This manner which was so new to us in & 
high-ranking member of a government, the 
manner of a free citizen among his equals, 
was expressed most forcefully at the end of 
his speech when Mr. Byrnes acknowledged 
the applause with a laugh and a casual wave 
of the hand.” Ladies and Gentleman, there 
are not many speeches that have truly made 
history, but the Stuttgart speech of State 
Secretary Byrnes is one of them. It is a his- 
toric turning-point—not only for German 
history. 

The subject of the speech was Germany. 
The vanquished received but little comfort; 
it was indeed no soft, indulgent speech. Mr. 
Byrnes did not hesitate to speak his mind 
when he came to apportion responsibility. 
The Germans had perforce to listen to bitter 
words, yet these words were no longer hostile. 
The tone of condemnation was absent. Mr. 
Byrnes instead pointed to a constructive 
goal: “The American people will help the 
German people to find its way back to an 
honored place among the free and peace- 
loving peoples of the world.” 

This closing passage had an electrifying ef- 
fect on the German audience and on the Ger- 
man public listening over the radio, A shim- 
mer of hope that a new epoch would come 
appeared on the horizon: it was now time, 
the Secretary had said, that the Germans 
should have @ government of their own; Ger- 
many must not be allowed to become & poor- 
house. What words for the German people in 
the midst of their ruins—Germany must not 
be allowed to become a poorhouse! 

Ladies and Gentlemen, in the atmosphere 
of our affluent society today, we Germans 
must not underestimate the chance of a new 
beginning that was offered us in those days. 
It behooves us today to remember with grati- 
tude this turning-point in our national for- 
tunes. To my fellow countrymen I feel con- 
strained to say that we should not take it for 
granted today that a victorious country— 
calling for great sacrifices from its taxpay- 
ers—should begin with such energy to help 
the vanquished enemy. It was, indeed, as ex- 
President Hoover remarked, ‘something new 
in the history of mankind for the victor to 
do such a thing... .” 

The Byrnes speech led further both to the 
creation of the bi-zone and to the Marshall 
Plan. In its effectiveness this program of aid 
became the model of development aid in the 
world at large. For the Marshall Plan brought 
not only economic relief but economic re- 
covery. Continuing the policy initiated by Mr. 
Byrnes in Stuttgart, his successor, General 
George Marshall, said: “Governments and 
parties that seek to preserve human misery 
in order to profit from them politically will 
meet with the opposition of the USA.” 

Thus precautions were taken against at- 
tempts to bolshevise the free part of Ger- 
many in terms of Marx’s theory of the im- 
poverishment of the masses—witness the 
Soviet Union, which pursued its expansionist 
policies everywhere in the east by using 
trained, native communists. The logical con- 
clusion, which came out of the Byrnes Stutt- 
gart speech, was the recognition that starva- 
tion and unemployment—and also the 
withering of national self-confidence—are 
the best aids to communist imperialism. 

Immediately after the speech of the Amer- 
ican Secretary of State in this Opera House, 
a number of questions were put to the South 
German minister-presidents by the German 
and foreign press. Quite spontaneously Dr. 
Reinhold Maier seized upon the two crucial 
points referred to in the section of the speech 
devoted to foreign policy. 

The first point was that the USA would not 
return to a policy of isolationism. This was 
announced in clear terms to the world. 
Byrnes said: “I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood ... we shall abide by our duty... 
we shall not withdraw ...we shall stay 
here . . .” Up to then the Germans had been 
unable to obtain a final answer on this point. 
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The fear that the Americans might one day 
tire of their position was thus removed. Here, 
too, we must acknowledge our gratitude for a 
quarter of a century of vigilant presence by 
the American forces that has given the Ger- 
man security of peace in freedom. 

The second important element that Dr. 
Maier seized upon was the statement that 
Germany’s eastern frontier was not final. 
The Secretary of State, who had taken part 
in the Yalta and Potsdam meetings, quoted 
the minutes of the Potsdam Conference, ac- 
cording to which the heads of government 
had not agreed to the cession of Silesia and 
other eastern territories and that the extent 
of the cession would be reserved for a final 
settlement. 

This, too, is the purpose of our commemo- 
ration today: to reflect upon the past—an 
activity so necessary in the hectic atmos- 
phere of day-to-day politics. And in doing 
so we shall not only become patently aware 
of the advantage of a quarter of a century 
of the Federal Republic's Western policy; 
the thoughtful among us will also recog- 
nize—bearing in mind the permanent ob- 
struction from the east—the necessity and 
logical inevitability of this Western Euro- 
pean policy. 

Let us briefly review the stages of Soviet 
expansionist policy, from the Prague coup 
in February 1948 to the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion. from the Seventeenth of June 1953 to 
the Berlin Wall and the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia—a chain of violence, It is this power 
politics that has stood in the way of Ger- 
man reunification and is the real cause of 
political tensions in Europe. Not the policy 
of former Federal German governments, as 
Soviet propaganda would like to suggest— 
not quite unsuccessfully—to the German 
public. 

To recall and refiect on Byrnes’ speech 
with its consistent refusal to continue a 
policy of appeasement vis à vis the Soviet 
Union may be particularly interesting today 
in view of the change of America’s attitude 
to China—this change is, after all, the deci- 
sive geopolitical fact of the last twenty-five 
years of our century. 

In those days the “Pravda” abused Mr, 
Byrnes as “the protector of the Germans” 
after he had for the first time, with his 
speech in Stuttgart, abandoned the disrup- 
tion and hopelessness of the cooperation be- 
tween the Western allies and the Soviet Union 
and officially named the constructive aims 
of the “New Look” of American policy. 

From Geneva Mr. Byrnes received a spon- 
taneous and cordial telegram of congratula- 
tion from Winston Churchill, who in his 
speech a week later in Zurich took up Mr. 
Byrnes’ leitmotif of reconciliation—this time 
stressing a fundamental change in Franco- 
German relations as a prerequisite for the 
creation of a “United States of Europe.” 
May I mention with gratitude that European 
efforts towards unity have always and from 
the very beginning enjoyed the disinterested 
good wishes of our American allies. 

Honored guests, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Twenty-five years ago was a beginning. 
This beginning was heralded, in this House, 
by words of reconciliation and has been fol- 
lowed by friendship. To remember these 
words in gratitude is the purpose of our 
gathering here today. 


AMERICAN PEACE 


(Remarks by Professor Dr. h.c. Walter 
Halistein, Member of Parliament) 


What was completed? What was begun? 
What still remains? Those are the three 
questions which must be answered if we are 
to give this speech of James Byrnes on Sep- 
tember 6, 1946 the status of a historical 
event. The content of the speech itself pro- 
vides the answer to our questions. 

But it is not only the substance of the 
speech which impresses us. We were sum- 
moned hastily from the various parts of the 
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American zone—a group of Germans who 
had begun to take responsibility again for 
German affairs. I myself took part as Chan- 
cellor of the University of Frankfurt and as 
President of the first freely elected Confer- 
ence of Chancellors of German universities. 
The day is particularly memorable to me be- 
cause in the morning I visited and got to 
know the then Minister of Culture for Wuert- 
temberg, Theodor Heuss, not knowing that 
very soon I would be spending years—deci- 
sive years—in his presence. 

Following the introduction by the Com- 
manding General of the American Forces 
in Europe, General McNearney, James Byrnes 
spoke. He spoke impressively, but simply and 
winningly, yes, with warmth, with few ges- 
tures, without heroics, He spoke as one citi- 
zen to another. 

Should I sketch in the gloomy background 
once again? 

Germany had just suffered a defeat which 
was as total as the war itself. It was no 
longer a country of Germans. It seemed to 
be snuffed out. Would it be the Carthage of 
the 20th Century? There were some plans 
to graze sheep in the Ruhr where previously 
chimneys belched smoke. Millions of houses 
and factories and means of communication 
were destroyed. Wrecking of the rest had 
begun. The people were starving and looking 
for work. 

There was no longer any German executive 
power. The enemy of yesterday had installed 
himself, as an occupation power and as ex- 
ecutive government. The allied coalition first 
had to reach agreement about its opinions on 
aims and methods of its occupation policies. 
In addition, peace had to be prepared. Fi- 
nally, reparations were wanted. Only partial 
decisions for all this had been made in 
Yalta. 

At the meeting on the highest level in 
Potsdam on July 17, 1945—no longer Roose- 
velt, but Truman for the United States, no 
longer Churchill, but Attlee for Great 
Britain—this was the climax of the wartime 
coalition; little of the euphoria of the al- 
liance would be felt again. Some principles 
were confirmed—the decentralization of the 
political structure, local self-administration, 
representative system in country, province 
and regional administration, no central gov- 
ernment for the time being, but administra- 
tive authorities for finance, traffic and com- 
munications; industry and foreign trade as 
part of the Allied Control Council, 

One year had passed since then. It had been 
full of efforts to end the war in a formal way, 
too, by peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Finland and with 
the preparation of peace regulations with 
Germany and Austria. James Warburg had 
called 1946 the “Year of Uncertainties.” It 
is true: predecisions, especially the provisions 
of the Potsdam Agreement of August 2, 1945 
on the political and economic treatment of 
Germany as a whole became more and more 
questionable; the outlines of future orga- 
nization of Germany, which were to form 
from 1947 on, could already be seen. The war- 
time alliance of the western powers with the 
Soviet Union broke down quickly. There were 
still common texts, especially those of the 
Potsdam Conference, but they were inter- 
preted and applied in different ways. The 
revolutionary turnover of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions in the East of Germany by 
the Russian occupation could not be stopped 
any more by peaceful means. The Allied Con- 
trol Council for the coordination of the ad- 
ministration of the zones became more and 
more incapable of functioning. Especially the 
question of reparations aroused sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion: the Soviet Union did not 
stick to the agreement that no reparations 
should be taken out of the current 
production. 

Thus it became especially apparent that 
there was no longer any agreement about the 
maintenance of the unity of Germany. The 
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experienced and far-sighted American his- 
torian and diplomat George Kennan raised 
his warning voice: “What the Russians want 
in Germany is to be the dominating power 
in the country—to possess the power to con- 
trol the internal affairs as well as Germany’s 
foreign policy.” He doubted the further use- 
fulness of the Potsdam Agreement. However, 
the American and also British diplomacy still 
found it difficult to admit this to them- 
selves; at first they energetically defended 
themselves against the threatening division 
of Germany into the zones. Economic and fi- 
nancial arguments stood in the foreground, 
the draft of a four-power contract on Ger- 
many was submitted. The discussion was 
raised to the level of the Foreign Ministers 
in the summer of 1946; but it ended without 
results, with a postponement, as called for 
by the Soviets who were supported in this 
request by the French. 

All this was reflected in the speech of 
Byrnes and made again clear to us the al- 
most unlimited degree to which we depended 
on the insight, but also on the generosity of 
the victor. What the Secretary of State ex- 
plained in its outlines was a new program of 
the American European policy. The author, 
the American Military Governor Lucius 
Clay—a statesman who was given us by fate 
at a time when there was no German to do 
this and who has the merit to lead us on 
our way out of nowhere into a free German 
state. General Clay, whom I just met in 
Washington for a few days, has asked me 
to assure the Stuttgarters, the country and 
its government of his friendly remembrance 
and of his friendship and attachment. 

The unity of Germany was the unchanged 
aim as it was already in Potsdam. Economic 
and political unity was closely linked with it. 
The borderlines were to fall. On the day be- 
fore the Byrnes speech Generals Clay and 
Robertson had signed the American-British 
agreement on the establishment of an Allied 
Two-Power Office, Common politics should 
be made. Central authorities should be estab- 


lished. At the top was a central government 
for all of Germany. Germany should have 4 


constitution again. The German people 
should itself take over the responsibility for 
its fate. It should be free, not the tool of for- 
eign power. It should be able to take care of 
itself, at first in a modest way, but with the 
chance of improvement which should not be 
limited by reparations. 

As for the frontiers, there should be the 
principle that a peace treaty would decide 
about them; that was especially said about 
the Oder-Neisse line. This Germany was un- 
derstood as part of Europe, and—so it was 
said—the resources of the Ruhr area should 
be used “for the construction of a free and 
peaceful Europe.” Above all: America de- 
clared to stand for this policy. Byrnes said: 
“We have learned whether we like it or not 
that we live in one world from which world 
we cannot isolate ourselves. We have learned 
that peace and well-being are indivisible and 
that our peace and well-being cannot be 
purchased at the price of the peace and well- 
being of any other country. . . . We intend 
to continue our interest in the affairs of Eu- 
rope and of the world.” It was a sober pathos 
which accompanied these statements, but 
they contained the natural force and deci- 
siveness of a clear conviction, and they were 
honest and did not hide the many knots of 
the net which had to be disentangled. Am- 
bassador Murphy, the diplomatic adviser of 
the general and soldier, who had our destiny 
in their hands, the “diplomat among the 
warriors,” as he called himself, he sat in this 
House behind his Secretary on that day. 
Later on, Robert Murphy wrote in his hon- 
oring of the bi-zone, which was the first 
concrete realization of this program: “. . . no 
one of us foresaw which decisive role the bi- 
zone would play in Europe. Basically, it laid 
the foundation for the most powerful state 
in Europe, for the Federal Republic, with- 
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out which a strong non-communist Europe 
would not have been possible.” 

But what became visible here, went much 
farther than our own personal destiny. It 
was more than occupation policy, more than 
German policy, more than European policy. 
It was a fundamental turning-point in Amer- 
ican foreign policy altogether. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt died on April 12, 1945, an 
epoch came to an end. With solid public sup- 
port, he had pushed for the establishment 
of the United Nations in order to introduce 
a new epoch. The United Nations would form 
& world regime of five Powers, with right of 
veto, to secure the status quo, which clearly 
did not yet exist. The usual methods of for- 
eign policy—spheres of influence, alliances, 
balance of power—would be superficial in the 
organization of “One World.” It was a piece 
of idealistic, Wilsonian tradition, which once 
again came to life in this plan. Its authors 
were blind to the contradictions between the 
key powers of the new institutions, which 
were already visible at Yalta. The Americans, 
thinking statically of maintaining the war- 
time coalition, were over-trumped by the 
goal-oriented dynamics of the Soviets who 
only paid lip service to the words of alliance. 
The Americans were neither prepared nor 
aware of the enormous power which the ex- 
plosion of the atomic bomb conferred on 
them. 

So, in 1945, we saw the powerful drive of 
th Soviets on the West, especially the en- 
closure of Eastern and Central Europe in 
their sphere of domain. But they grabbed 
even further—toward Central and Western 
Europe. Consequently, it was the Central 
European showplace where confrontation oc- 
curred, Few recognized it so quickly and 
clearly and reacted so consequently and firm- 
ly as General Clay. As early as May 4, 1946 
he ordered a halt to dismantling of industry 
in his Zone. But even in China, the success 
of the Communists was obvious at latest 
by the beginning of 1947. It caused an enor- 
mous shock. 

The disillusionment of the Americans and 
of the political world was complete, even if 
it took some time. (It didn’t even leave such 
idols as Thomas Jefferson unaffected, to 
whom the realist Alexander Hamilton was 
preferred). For 17 months, the interpretation 
of the Potsdam Agreement was negotiated, 
but once the sobering effect had been accom- 
plished, the construction of a new policy 
was started with unexcelled adaptability. The 
Truman Doctrine, promulgated a few months 
after the Byrnes speech, was the basis. The 
elementary vital interests of the United 
States, the President declared, were affected 
wherever freedom was at stake. Therefore, 
the United States should do its part to help 
the free peoples to protect their institutions 
and national integrity. The security of the 
United States depended on whether it was 
possible to contain direct or indirect totali- 
tarian aggression. That was the transfor- 
mation of the Monroe Doctrine. The advanc- 
ing of the Soviets toward Iran, Turkey and 
Greece had given the last push. 

It was on this basis that the strategy of 
containment came about. It was first realized 
in Europe. After military aid for Turkey and 
Greece, economic aid came along, with the 
Marshall Plan which was promulgated in 
June, 1947, which was followed by the OEEC 
as European recipient. More than 12 billions 
of Dollars were appropriated for European 
reconstruction in three years. The success 
was great. It also comprises the beginning 
of European economic integration. In the 
field of politics, the establishment of a West 
German state was prepared. The Soviets re- 
plied with the blockade of Berlin, but it 
broke down in May, 1949. The victory of Tru- 
man in the presidential elections of Novem- 
ber 1948 was deserved. He extended his pro- 
gram by a plan of technical aid for develop- 
ing countries, the so-called Point Four Pro- 
gram. But finally, it proved necessary to se- 
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cure the eastern border of the political and 
economic area. For our continent this was 
the last of the actions which were based on 
the plan of One World, a world reigned by 
the United Nations and which knew only 
collective security. 

All this was contained in the logic of the 
program which was developed here on that 
day in September, 1946. We were made an 
offer and it contained nothing less than the 
American peace—durable peace, guaranteed 
and secured by the United States. For 25 
years we have lived off it in the literal sense 
of the word: 

That strong political centers and potential 
partners in West Europe and Japan have 
emerged; 

That new nations have been founded in 
the world which, increasingly, stand on their 
own feet; 

That the Communist world has suffered a 
loss, not only because of Soviet-Chinese 
competition; 

That relative to each other, the USA and 
USSR have achieved military parity, with 
the USSR ahead in certain sectors; 

That there are not only two, but many 
poles in world politics; and 

That entirely new problems have created 
inter-dependence of nations without regard 
to ideologies, for example the opening of 
space, the deep oceans, and the environment, 
above all, however, that the dominating role 
of the United States, militarily and econom- 
ically, is an event of the past. 

From this flow two basic consequences. 
First, the proposition that national interests 
as criteria for foreign policy decisions must 
be more narrowly defined; and, secondly, the 
readiness to share world-wide political ob- 
jectives with others, on the basis of partner- 
ship. What that means concretely was best 
explained by American Secretary of State 
William Rogers on August 15: “The time is 
past when we must carry the main burden 
of defense for our friends and allies; the 
time has arrived when the load can be dis- 
tributed more broadly. The time is past when 
we should take on the dominate role in the 
solution or the responsibility for all the prob- 
lems of the Western world. The time has 
arrived when we must share leadership with 
allies and friends. The time is past when 
America’s overwhelming economic strength 
permitted us an unequal generosity. The 
time has come when strong economics else- 
where in the world should take on a fairer 
share of the load.” 

That is dramatic speaking. What has 
happened? 

Changes have been in the offing for a long 
time. The foreign policy of John Kennedy— 
the image of an interdependent world— 
showed the development of basic considera- 
tions. But, with hindsight, it was more a 
change of style by the young and energetic 
President than the setting of new goals. The 
economic assistance program was broadened 
and encouraged, a “grand design” was drafted 
for Europe, Latin America, for the Atlantic 
Community's trade policy (Kennedy round 
with the European Economic Community), 
plans for closing the missile gap and for the 
Peace Corps were implemented, nuclear de- 
fense was redefined to mean flexible response 
instead of massive deterrence—just to cite a 
few points. The expectations were large every- 
where, but the judgment of the results is very 
skeptical, especially in the USA. That the 
intervention in Vietnam was among the Pres- 
idential initiatives may well have contributed 
a good deal to the judgment. 

Under President Lyndon Johnson, difficul- 
ties increased. The race problem was a heavy 
burden on domestic policies. The difficulties 
of the big cities, inflation, the overwhelming 
questions in education, and unemployment 
all added to the picture. Once again, disillu- 
sionment seized the people—a disillusion- 
ment no less deep and no less inclusive than 
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at the end of World War IT, but this time 
with exactly the opposite symptoms. 

Disengagement, disentanglement from the 
chains of the links that have become too 
heavy, from the overcommitment, retrench- 
ment, those are the calls. Don’t the Germans 
show us that we have to cut back our aims? 
That's what you hear the Americans say. On 
the other hand, the wish for disengagement 
produces a dangerous wishful thinking. 

With such a public opinion, the President 
is looking for the consensus, which he needs, 
to stabilize and extend his government. The 
massive retreat from Vietnam has begun; 
also troop reductions in South Korea, Thai- 
land, Okinawa and Japan. Military and for- 
eign aid have been curtailed. In such soil, the 
demand for retreat of the troops from Europe 
thrives, which would be fatal. Spheres of in- 
terest are being recognized in the Far and 
Middle East. We already hear warning voices. 
Is the status quo in the East of Europe also 
being silently legitimated, including the per- 
manent division of Germany? Will even the 
central demand of the Soviets for the Eu- 
ropean Security Conference be accepted and 
European integration be stopped, especially 
in the political field and in defense policies? 
It is obvious that the military force of the 
Eastern Bloc is constantly growing, that it 
reaches the limit of the balance of power in 
a threatening way, and that the Brezhnev 
Doctrine openly justifies the use of military 
power for the support of Russian foreign 
policy. 

Indeed, the question of the foreign policy 
content of the Nixon Doctrine is especially 
vital for Free Europe. Nixon has answered it 
unambiguously in his congressional mes- 
sage: “If we want to base the building of 
peace on the cooperation of many nations, 
then our relations to Western Europe must 
doubtlessly be the pillar .. . Western Europe 
is—among other reasons—in the center, be- 
cause its nations are rich in traditions and 
experience, because they are economically 
strong and full of dynamics in the field of 
diplomacy and culture. Thus they are able to 
take over an essential part In the construc- 
tion of a world of peace,” Thus the priority 
of Europe in the American foreign policy, 
which had been lost to Asia for some years, 
has been restored. We owe the President our 
thanks for it. 

This is not yet a formula for the Europeans 
which would allow them to look forward in 
self-satisfaction to the further achievements 
of their great ally. For an undifferentiated 
guarantee of security and protection by the 
Americans for all those whose freedom is at 
stake—putting a little in each pot—this sys- 
tem is gone. It would be careless and unfair 
not to hear the new tougher tone, to interpret 
it only as a momentary neurosis of public 
opinion or the need of a government to get 
profile by heavy propaganda for its policy. 
However, then what is new? It certainly is 
not the return to isolationism, No word has 
been said which would allow this interpreta- 
tion, and the experience of the 20s and 30s 
is still too close when this mistake was made 
and ended in terrible crisis. Those who like 
Hegel’s formula will be tempted to say: Be- 
tween the thesis of isolationism and the an- 
tithesis of globalism there is the synthesis of 
conditional globalism. It is the continued 
readiness to cooperate in the community of 
world politics with an adequate contribution, 
but only under three conditions and quali- 
fications. Participation, firstly, is not arbi- 
trary, but selective, and national interest de- 
cides more about the selection, Secondly it 
demands an adequate participation of the 
recipient himself to contribute his own ade- 
quate share; “burden sharing” is a condi- 
tion. Thirdly, there is an American readiness 
to enter into foreign policy partnership with 
the recipient whose own accomplishment is 
a matter of record. Nothing of this is com- 
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pletely new; but there is no change in poli- 
tics which brings only completely new things. 
What is new is the stronger categorical char- 
acter of the demand. 

For Europeans, who are again and again 
confronted with these demands of the Amer- 
ican side, the new Doctrine is reason for 
serious contemplation and effort. We will 
not get along with the Americans if we 
do not satisfy their newly accentuated ex- 
pectations. This, by the way, is also true for 
the side show of development and recon- 
struction in our relationship with the United 
States: for the American-European foreign 
economic policy, where difficult questions 
keep a controversy alive which should not 
last too long—I mean the reproaches which 
are directed against our agrarian trade pol- 
icy and our association policy especially 
with a view to the Mediterranean countries. 

The solution of all that which worries us 
on both sides of the Atlantic in our rela- 
tionship, should not be so difficult. We 
should finally really recognize that the basis 
of all that seems to separate us or really 
separates us lies in the disappointment of 
the Americans that the political unification 
of Europe still has not been achieved. In 
it they have always seen the real pay-off 
from Europe for all their achievements and 
advancements, and they still do so. Even 
more: achieving European self-reliance, 
which is no longer thinkable without eco- 
nomic and political unity, means the great, 
even if never the full relief of America from 
its European responsibility and thus the 
highest form of “burden sharing.” But there 
are no reasons for omitting political unifica- 
tion and thus no excuse—not even for our- 
selves. 

The European peace has brought us thus 
far. Will it be strong enough for the future? 

Peace is no static expression, no dogma. 
It is a political word and thus full of life, 
a part of life itself, subject to the change 
of conditions, of powers, of the intellectual 
and psychological and moral motivations 
which keep politics flowing constantly; the 
change which makes of politics the fascinat- 
ing phenomenon which it is. Ror peace is 
more than the absence of war, dnd it is this 
“more” which allows us to distinguish be- 
tween several kinds of peace, e.g., the Soviet 
peace from the American. The American 
peace has been a secure peace for us. In the 
protection of this peace we have worked 
ourselves up from the depth of the defeat 
to material riches; we have created a re- 
sponsible national order; we are reintegrated 
in the family of peoples from which we were 
separated; we have started the secular work 
of European unification and brought it half- 
way to completion; we have made efforts for 
an adequate contribution to the defense of 
the free world. 

It has been a peace in freedom, without 
force. We were not subject to any other 
will, But the security we reached came from 
the American guarantee and from the abil- 
ity and readiness of the United States to 
fulfill this guarantee. No matter what may 
change—it is too early to say anything exact 
about it—we will rely in the future on this 
security which no other power of the world 
can give us in a comparable way. We will 
ourselves have to do more for it than hither- 
to, but that is no surprise for anyone who 
has followed the development within our 
alliance with care. In any case, the goal is 
worth the effort: the maintenance of the 
American Peace. 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
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Calendar No. 411, S. 2770. I do this for 
the purpose of making it the pending 
business. I also ask unanimous consent 
that time under the agreement not start 
running on the bill today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STAF- 
FORD). Without objection, it is so ordered, 
and the clerk will state the bill. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


S. 2770, to amend the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
10 A.M, 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until the hour 
of 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR REVISION OF ORDER 
FOR RECOGNITION OF SENATORS 
TOMORROW MORNING 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to revise the order in which 
certain Senators will be recognized on to- 
morrow, each for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes, 

I ask unanimous consent that, imme- 
diately following the recognition of the 
two leaders under the standing order, 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Gam- 
BRELL) be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes and thet he be followed by 
each of the following Senators, each to 
be recognized for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes: Senators MCCLELLAN, RIBICOFF, 
Percy, GURNEY, and ALLEN. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my understanding that an or- 
der has been previously entered for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
tomorrow morning for not to exceed 30 
minutes with statements therein limited 
to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the distinguished Presiding 
Officer. 


ORDER FOR THE UNFINISHED BUSI- 
NESS TO BE LAID BEFORE THE 
SENATE TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the routine morning 
business on tomorrow, the Chair lay be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business, 
presently the pending business, Calendar 
No. 411. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there will be no additional roll- 
call votes today. The leadership had in- 
tended to call up one or two other bills 
this afternoon which had been cleared for 
action. However, the leadership has now 
been notified that the senior Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) cannot be 
on the floor for the consideration of one 
of these measures that it was thought 
could be called up at this time. The 
other measure has been postponed for 
similar reasons. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER RECOGNIZING SENATOR 
GAMBRELL ON WEDNESDAY, NO- 
VEMBER 3, 1971, INSTEAD OF TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order recognizing the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Georgia (Mr. Gam- 
BRELL) for 15 minutes on tomorrow be 
vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Wednesday next, immediately following 
the recognizition of the two leaders, the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
GAMBRELL) be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I announce the following program 
for tomorrow. The Senate will convene 
at 10 o’clock a.m. After the two leaders 
have been recognized, the following Sen- 
ators will be recognized, each for not to 
exceed 15 minutes, and in the order 
stated: Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. RIBICOFF, 
Mr. Percy, Mr. Gurney, and Mr. ALLEN. 

Following the recognition of the 
foregoing Senators, there will be a pe- 
riod for the transition of routine morn- 
ing business for not to exceed 30 minutes, 
with statements limited therein to 3 min- 
utes, at the conclusion of which the Chair 
will lay before the Senate the unfinished 
business—the so-called water quality bill, 
S. 2770. 

There is a time limitation of 4 hours on 
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the bill, 2 hours on the Proxmire amend- 
ment, 2 hours on the Nelson amendment, 
1 hour on any other amendment in the 
first degree, 30 minutes on any amend- 
ment in the second degree, any motion 
or appeal, with the exception of nonde- 
batable motions. Undoubtedly there will 
be one or more rollcall votes on that bill 
tomorrow. 

After the disposition of the water 
quality bill the Senate will take up 
S. 986, the consumer product warranty 
bill. It is hoped that action will be com- 
pleted on that bill tomorrow, but in the 
event action is not completed thereon the 
measure will be resumed and completed 
on Wednesday morning. Rollcall votes 
are expected on the consumer product 
warranty bill. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there being no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move in ac- 
cordance with the previous order that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o’clock and 28 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
November 2, 1971, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate November 1, 1971: 
U.S. Navy 

Adm. Jackson D. Arnold, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment to the grade of admiral, when 
retired, pursuant to the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5233. 

Vice Adm. Arthur R. Gralla, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment to the grade of vice admiral, 
when retired, pursuant to the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5233. 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officer for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3299: 


ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be major 


Herbert, Anthony B.Z. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate on November 1, 1971: 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Albert C. Hall, of Maryland, to be an As- 

sistant Secretary of Defense. 
U.S. AIR FORCE 

Maj. Gen. Glenn A. Kent, Earn, 
Regular Air Force, to be assigned to a posi- 
tion of importance and responsibility desig- 
nated by the President, in the grade of 
lieutenant general, under the provisions of 
section 8066, title 10, of the United States 
Code. 

U.S. ARMY 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list, in grade indicated, under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 

To be lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. Arthur William Oberbeck, 081-32- 
7478, Army of the United States (major gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 

Maj. Gen. William Allen Knowlton, 031-30- 
1059, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

U.S. Navy 

Rear Adm. Kent L. Lee, U.S. Navy, having 
been designated for commands and other 
duties determined by the President to be 
within the contemplation of title 10, United 
States Code, section 5231, for appointment to 
the grade of vice admiral while so serving. 

In THE AIR FORCE 

The nominations beginning John C. Aarni, 
Jr., to be captain, and ending George W. 
Ziegler, to be second lieutenant, which nom- 
inations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the Congressional Record on Sep- 
tember 29, 1971. 

IN THE ARMY 

The nominations beginning Norbert E. 
Touchette, to be lieutenant colonel, and end- 
ing Randall R. Miller, to be second lieutenant, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the Congressional Rec- 
ord on October 29, 1971; and 

The nominations beginning Bruce H. 
Bailey, to be major, and ending Robert A. 
Ellis, to be second lieutenant, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record on 
October 12, 1971; and 

The nominations beginning Jerome Aaron, 
to be colonel, and ending Edward Kurlansik, 
to be captain, which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate and appeared in the 
Congressional Record on October 19, 1971. 

In THE Navy 

The nominations beginning Brian David 
Aaronson, to be lieutenant, and ending Far- 
rell D. Warren, to be lieutenant (junior 
grade), which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the Congres- 
sional Record on September 29, 1971; and 

The nominations beginning Drexel M. Ace, 
Jr., to be ensign, and ending William A. In- 
gram, to be lieutenant commander, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record on 
October 12, 1971. S 

IN THE MARINE CoRPS 

The nominations beginning James W. 
Abraham, to be colonel, and ending Hensley 
Cc. Williams, to be first lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record on 
October 1, 1971. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, November 1, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Be not overcome by evil, but overcome 
evil with good —Romans 12:21. 

O God and father of us all, Ruler of 
the world, by whose law the gates of 
morning are opened and the shades of 
evening fall, we thank Thee for the day 
in which to work and for the night in 
which to rest. 

May the worship and work of this day 
strengthen our faith in Thee and in- 
crease our concern for our fellow men, 
Let not the wrongs of others make us 
do wrong. Let us not meet evil with evil 
but by patience and understanding and 
self-control help us to overcome evil 
with good. May the good live forever in 
our hearts and in the heart of our 
Nation. 

In all our activities may Thy guiding 
hand lead us and Thy love lift us to 
nobler effort. 

In the spirit of Him who went about 
doing good we pray, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendment of 
the House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 30. An act to establish the Arches Na- 
tional Park in the State of Utah. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 861. An act to designate the Federal of- 
fice building and U.S. courthouse to be con- 
structed in Atlanta, Ga., as the Richard B. 
Russell Federal Building”. 

8. 1273. An act to amend Public Law 89- 
701, as amended, to extend until June 30, 
1973, the expiration date of the act and the 
authorization of appropriations therefor, and 
for other purposes, 

S. 2687. An act to authorize the acquisition 
of certain real property in square 724 in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
October 29, 1971. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear Sm: Pursuant to the authority 
granted by the House on October 28, 1971, 
the Clerk received today the following mes- 
sage from the Secretary of the Senate: 


That the Senate agreed to the House 
amendment on S.J. Res. 167, to extend the 
authority conferred by the Export Adminis- 
tration Act of 1969. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
W. Pat JENNING, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER, The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
granted him on Thursday, October 28, 
1971, he did, on Friday, October 29, 1971, 
sign the following enrolled bill and joint 
resolution of the Senate: 

S. 137.—An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain public lands in Wyoming to 
the occupants of the land. 

S.J. Res. 167—Joint resolution to extend 
authority conferred by the Export Adminis- 
tration Act of 1969. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Calen- 
dar Day. The Clerk will call the first bill 
on the Consent Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A NATIONAL GUARD 
UNIT IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3817) to 
amend titles 10 and 32, United States 
Code, to authorize the establishment of 
a National Guard for the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


DEFERMENT OF CONSTRUCTION 
CHARGES PAYABLE BY WEST- 
LANDS WATER DISTRICT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1682) to 
provide for deferment of construction 
charges payable by Westlands Water Dis- 
trict attributable to lands of the Naval 
Air Station, Lemoore, Calif., included in 
said district, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


H.R. 1682 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That construc- 
tion charges payable by the Westlands Water 
District to the United States pursuant to 
contract number 14-06-200-2020A, dated 
April 1, 1965, or as it may be amended, be- 
tween the United States and the district en- 
tered into under the Federal reclamation 
laws, Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), at- 
tributable, as determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior, to lands of the United States 
Naval Air Station, Lemoore, California, as are 
included in the Westlands Water District 
shall be deferred except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and no assessments shall be made on 
behalf of such charges against such lands 
until the Federal title thereto shall have been 
extinguished, and such lands become subject 
to assessment, 


Sec. 2. All rentals and other payments re- 
ceived by the Navy in connection with the 
leasing of lands for agricultural and/or graz- 
ing purposes at the Naval Air Station, Le- 
moore, shall be and remain available to 
the Department of the Navy for payment to 
the Westlands Water District of charges for 
operation and maintenance and for water: 
Provided, however, That after payment of 
such charges for a given year any accumula- 
tion of rentals in excess of estimated require- 
ments for the following two-year period shall 
be covered into the reclamation fund and 
credited to the construction charges at- 
tributable to the aforesaid lands. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, line 6, strike “assessment.” and 
insert “assessment, whereupon such deferred 
charges shall be repaid by the Westlands Wa- 
ter District in not more than 40 years from 
such date.” 

On page 2, line 7, strike Section 2 in its en- 
tirety and substitute a new Section 2 read- 
ing as follows: 

Sec. 2. Lands of the Naval Air Station, Le- 
moore, California, irrigable through facili- 
ties constructed for the Westlands Water 
District, when offered for lease for agricul- 
tural or grazing purposes, shall be offered 
competitively on such terms as the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, or his designee, determines 
will provide the highest return to the United 
States consistent with sound land manage- 
ment practices, Such leases shall provide for 
payment by the lessees to the Department of 
the Navy of an amount sufficient to provide 
repayment to the United States of construc- 
tion charges attributable to such lands which 
would be applicable if such lands were not 
owned by the Federal Government. The pro- 
ceeds from the leases shall be paid by the 
Department of the Navy to the Department 
of the Interior and shall be covered into the 
reclamation fund and credited to the con- 
struction charges attributable to such lands 
until such construction charges are fully paid. 
The leases shall also be offered subject, inso- 
far as practicable, to acreage limitations of 
the Federal reclamation laws, Direct charges 
for water shall be paid by lessees to the West- 
lands Water District and shall be not less 
than the cost of such water service plus the 
District’s operating and maintenance costs of 
delivering water, The leases may contain such 
provisions as to cancellation, use of land, 
term, and other matters as the Secretary 
of the Navy may determine are necessary to 
assure that national defense purposes are 
served. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 1682 
is a bill designed temporarily to relieve 
the Westlands Water District of an obli- 
gation which it has no ready means to 
meet while at the same time assuring 
that maximum public benefits will be 
realized from the construction and opera- 
tion of the San Luis unit of the Central 
Valley project in California. 

The need for this legislation, for the 
information of Members, is found in the 
fact that the United States has acquired 
a substantial body of irrigable land with- 
in the boundaries of the Westlands Water 
District for use by the Lemoore Naval 
Air Station. Being in public ownership, 
these lands are exempt from assessment 
and there is, accordingly, no way for the 
Westlands District to collect money with 
which to repay the construction charge 
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assessments owing to the United States 
for having constructed the irrigation 
distribution system for service to the 
lands of the district. 

The bill provides that such charges 
may be deferred for as long as the lands 
remain in public ownership, after which 
such charges must be met by the district 
in not to exceed 40 additional years from 
that date. 

The bill contemplates that the Navy 
Department will lease these lands from 
time to time to private citizens for agri- 
cultural and grazing purposes, and in so 
doing will minimize public expense of 
their maintenance and upkeep. H.R. 1682 
provides that the lands will be leased 
under terms and conditions that will pro- 
mote sound land management practices 
and that the proceeds from such transac- 
tions will be turned over to the Secretary 
of the Interior for credit against the con- 
struction charge obligations against such 
lands. 

It is conceivable, Mr. Speaker, that the 
lease operations I have described will re- 
turn enough revenue to substantially 
repay the outstanding obligations during 
the period that the lands are in Navy 
ownership. To the extent that this oc- 
curs, deferred charges will be reduced 
and the implied cost of the measure will 
be minimized. I speak of the costs as 
being “implied” as distinct from “direct” 
for the reason that any delay in repay- 
ment, however slight, might be con- 
strued by some as a public cost. 

As I pointed out initially, this bill pro- 
vides fairness to the local water group 
in that it will not be penalized for its 
association with a defense program and 
provides a reasonable degree of protec- 
tion for the Government. I, therefore, 
unhesitatingly, commend it to the House 
and recommend its passage. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the opportunity 
to submit this statement on behalf of 
H.R. 1682. The bill would permit the de- 
ferral of construction costs which would 
be assumed by Westlands Water District 
for extending water distribution facilities 
to agricultural lands of the Lemoore 
Naval Air Base. 

A portion of the capacity of the West- 
lands distribution system will be used to 
deliver Federal Central Valley project 
water to 13,000 acres on the air base. But 
because these lands are owned by the 
Federal Government, the Westlands dis- 
trict cannot assess the land for taxes to 
pay for distribution facility construction 
as it would for systems to deliver Federal 
water to private land within the district. 

Thus private owners of land in West- 
lands would be asked to assume a greater 
portion of the taxes assessed for the dis- 
tribution construction which actually is 
being performed for and benefits the 
Government. 

The bill would defer payment of con- 
struction costs that Westlands would owe 
to the Bureau of Reclamation until such 
time as the lands are assessable for taxes. 

I would like to add one more statement, 
Mr. Speaker, so that the obligations of 
Westlands are clearly understood. West- 
lands is not obligated to construct dis- 
tribution facilities for the Navy. It would 
have no such obligation unless district 
officials agreed to it in a contract. 
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If the district refused to build the dis- 
tribution system, the Navy would have to 
build duplicate facilities. Thus, the inclu- 
sion of the capacity to serve the Navy 
lands in the present system is actually a 
saving to the U.S. Government in that it 
avoids the construction of more expen- 
sive duplicate facilities by the Navy. 

The Navy has asked the water district 
to include this capacity in its system and 
the district is willing to comply. It asks 
only the deferrance of costs—which I 
think is a reasonable request. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INTERNATIONAL MORATORIUM ON 
KILLINGS OF CETACEA 


The Clerk called the concurrent res- 
olution (H. Con. Res. 387) requesting the 
Secretary of State to call for an interna- 
tional moratorium of 10 years on the 
killing of all species of whale, porpoise, 
and dolphin—comprising the order of 
cetaceans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the concur- 
rent resolution? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would very much like 
to inquire as to whether or not there 
have been any departmental views of- 
fered in connection with this concurrent 
resolution submitted by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs? 

I will be glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota for that purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the call 
of the eligible bills on the Consent 
Calendar. 


COMMENDATION FOR U.N. AMBAS- 
SADOR GEORGE BUSH 


(Mr. MONTGOMERY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join with those of my col- 
leagues who have stood in this well to 
commend U.N, Ambassador George Bush 
for his tremendous efforts of recent days 
in the United Nations. We who knew him 
as a colleague in the House always found 
George Bush to be an effective and dedi- 
cated legislator. He has continued to ex- 
hibit these traits in the performance of 
his duties as U.N. Ambassador. In ref- 
erence to the explusion of Nationalist 
China, Ambassador Bush is quoted as 
saying: 

Obviously, I did not do a good job. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not believe even 
King Solomon would have been able to 
save Nationalist China from losing its 
U.N. seat. George Bush, unfortunately, 
was battling against insurmountable 
odds. He was also battling against a 
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growing hostility against America. A hos- 
tility that was even evidenced by some of 
our so-called allies. I commend Ambas- 
sador Bush for putting up a good fight. 
He will continue to perform well. 


EMERGENCY SCHOOL AID ACT 
OF 1971 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R, 2266) to assist school districts to 
meet special problems incident to de- 
segregation, and to the elimination, re- 
duction, or prevention of racial isola- 
tion, in elementary and secondary 
schools, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2266 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Emergency School 
Aid Act of 1971". 

FINDINGS, PURPOSE, AND POLICY 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that 
the process of establishing and maintaining 
stable, quality, integrated schools and elim- 
inating or preventing racial minority group 
isolation improves the quality of education 
for all children and often involves the ex- 
penditure of additional funds to which local 
educational agencies do not have access. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act (1) to 
encourage comprehensive planning for the 
elimination of racial minority group isola- 
tion in school systems throughout the Na- 
tion, (2) to provide financial assistance to 
encourage the establishment and main- 
tenance of stable, quality, integrated schools 
throughout the Nation serving students from 
all backgrounds which offer enriched educa- 
tional opportunities derived from the pres- 
ence of children from diverse backgrounds 
in an environment sensitive to the potential 
contribution of each child to the education 
of all, through the use of modern educa- 
tional methods, practices, and techniques, in- 
cluding, where appropriate, programs of in- 
tegrated bilingual, bicultural education, (3) 
to assist in eliminating racial minority group 
isolation in school systems throughout the 
Nation, and (4) to aid schoolchildren in over- 
coming the educational disadvantages of 
racial minority group isolation. 

(c) It is the policy of the United States 
that guidelines and criteria established 
pursuant to this Act shall be applied uni- 
formly in all regions of the United States 
in dealing with conditions of segregation by 
race in the schools of the local educational 
agencies of any State without regard to the 
origin or cause of such segregation. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for carrying out this Act not in 
excess of $500,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972, and not in excess of 
$1,000,000,000 for the succeeding fiscal year. 

(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a) of 
this section, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and each subsequent fiscal year, no 
funds are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out the provisions of this Act for any 
fiscal year in which the funds appropriated 
for any Program authorized by the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
and Public Law 81-874 are not at least equal 
to the funds appropriated for such program 
for the fiscal year immediately preceding. 

(c) Funds appropriated under subsection 
(a) shall remain available for obligation for 
one fiscal year beyond that for which they are 
appropriated, 

(d) From the sums appropriated under 
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subsection (a) for each fiscal year there shall 
be reserved to the Secretary, an amount equal 
to not less than 4 per centum of the sums 
so appropriated for the purpose of carrying 
out bilingual education programs in accord- 
ance with section 5(e). 


ALLOTMENTS AMONG STATES 


Src. 4. (a) From the sums appropriated 

pursuant to section 3(a) for carrying out this 
Act for any fiscal year, the Secretary shall 
allot an amount equal to 90 per centum 
among the States by allotting to each State 
$100,000 plus an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the balance of such 90 per 
centum of such sums as the aggregate num- 
ber of children aged five to seventeen, inclu- 
sive, in the State who are Negroes, American 
Indians, Spanish-surnamed Americans, or 
members of other racial minority groups 
(such as Orientals, Alaskan natives, and 
Hawaiian natives) as determined by the Sec- 
retary, bears to the aggregate number of such 
children in all of the States. The remainder 
of such sums (other than sums reserved 
under section 3 (a) may be expended by the 
Secretary as he may find necessary or appro- 
priate (but only for activities described in 
section 6 and in accordance with the other 
provisions of this Act) for grants or contracts 
to carry out the purpose of this Act stated in 
section 2(b). The number of such children 
in each State and in all of the States shall be 
determined by the Secretary on the basis of 
the most recent available data satisfactory to 
him. 
(b) (1) The amount by which any allot- 
ment to a State for a fiscal year under sub- 
section (a) exceeds the amount which the 
Secretary determines will be required for such 
fiscal year for programs or projects within 
such State shall be available for reallotment 
to other States in proportion to the original 
allotments to such States under subsection 
(a) for that year, but with such proportionate 
amount for any such other States being re- 
duced to the extent it exceeds the sum the 
Secretary estimates such State needs and will 
be able to use for such year; and the total of 
such reductions shall be similarly reallotted 
among the States whose proportionate 
amounts were not so reduced. Any amounts 
reallotted to a State under this subsection 
during a fiscal year shall be deemed part of 
its allotment under subsection (a) for such 
year, 

(2) In order to afford ample opportunity 
for all eligible applicants in a State to sub- 
mit applications for assistance under this 
Act, the Secretary shall not fix a date for 
reallotment, pursuant to this subsection, of 
any portion of any allotment to a State for 
a fiscal year which date is earlier than sixty 
days prior to the end of such fiscal year. 

(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, no portion 
of any allotment to a State for a fiscal year 
shall be available for reallotment pursuant to 
this subsection unless the Secretary deter- 
mines that the applications for assistance 
under this Act which have been filed by ell- 
gible applicants in that State for which a 
portion of such allotment has not been 
reserved (but which would necessitate use of 
that portion) are applications which do not 
meet the requirements of this Act, as set 
forth in sections 6, 7, and 8, or which set 
forth programs or projects of such insufficient 
promise for achieving the purpose of this Act 
stated in section 2(b) that their approval is 
not warranted. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall provide 
financial assistance by grant upon applica- 
tion therefor approved in accordance with 
this Act to a local educational agency— 

(1) which is implementing a plan— 

(A) which has been undertaken pursuant 
to a final order issued by a court of the 
United States, or a court of any State, or 
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any other State agency or official of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, and which requires the 
desegregation of racially segregated students 
or faculty in the elementary and secondary 
schools of such agency, or otherwise requires 
the elimination or reduction of ractal isola- 
tion in such schools; or 

(B) which has been approved by the Sec- 
retary as adequate under title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 for the desegregation of 
racially segregated students or faculty in 
such schools; 

(2) which, without haying been required 
to do so, has adopted and is implementing, 
or will, if assistance is made available to it 
under this Act, adopt and implement, a plan 
for the complete elimination of racial iso- 
lation in all the racially isolated schools in 
the school district of such agency; 

(3) which, without having been required 
to do so, has adopted and is implementing, 
or will, if assistance is made avaliable to it 
under this Act, adopt and implement, a 
pilan—- 

(A) to eliminate or reduce racial isolation 
in one or more of the racially isolated schools 
in the school district of such agency. 

(B) to reduce the total number of Negro, 
American Indian, or Spanish-surnamed 
American children, or children of other racial 
minority groups as determined by the Sec- 
retary under section 4(a), who are in racially 
isolated schools in such district, or 

(C) to prevent racial isolation reasonably 
likely to occur (in the absence of assistance 
under this Act) in any schoo) in such dis- 
trict in which school at least 10 per centum, 
but not more than 50 per centum, of the en- 
rollment consists of such children; 

(A) which, without having been required 
to do so, has adopted and is implementing, 
or will, if assistance is made available to it 
under this Act, adopt and implement a plan 
to enroll and educate in the schools of such 
agency children who would not otherwise be 
eligible for enrollment because of nonresi- 
dence in the school district of such agency, 
where such enrollment would make a signifi- 
cant contribution toward reducing racial 
isolation In one or more of the school dis- 
tricts to which such plan relates; or 

(5) which, upon a determination by the 
Secretary— 

(A) that more than 50 per centum of the 
number of children in attendance at the 
schools of a local educational agency is 
Negro, American Indian, or Spanish-sur- 
named American children, or children of 
other racial minority groups as determined 
by the Secretary under section 4(a), and 

(B) that such local educational agency 
has applied for and will receive at least an 
equal amount of assistance under subsec- 
tion (b), 
has established or will establish one 
or more stable, quality, integrated schools. 
For the purposes of this paragraph, an in- 
tegrated school shall be a school with (i) 
an enrollment in which a substantial propor- 
tion of the children is from educationally 
advantaged backgrounds, and in which the 
Secretary determines that the number of 
children who are not in groups described in 
clause (A) constitutes that proportion of the 
enrollment which will achieve stability, in 
no event more than 70 per centum thereof, 
and (ii) a faculty which is representative of 
persons who are Negroes, American Indians, 
or Spanish-surnamed Americans, or mem- 
bers of other racial minority groups as deter- 
mined by the Secretary under section 4(a) 
and persons who are not members of such 
groups in the population of the larger com- 
munity in which it is located, or, whenever 
the Secretary determines that the local edu- 
cational agency concerned is attempting to 
increase the proportions of racial minority 
group teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors in its employ, a faculty which is repre- 
sentative of the racial minority group and 
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nonminority group faculty employed by the 
local educational agency. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to local educational agencies, which 
are eligible under subsection (a) (5), for un- 
usually promising pilot programs or projects 
designed to overcome the adverse effects of 
racial isolation by improving the academic 
achievement of children in one or more 
racially isolated schools, if he determines 
that the local educational agency had a num- 
ber of Negro, American Indian, or Spanish- 
surnamed American children, or children of 
other racial minority groups as determined 
by the Secretary under section 4(a) enrolled 
in tts schools, for the fiscal year preceding 
the fiscal year for which assistance is to be 
provided, which Is at least 15,000. 

(c) In cases in which the Secretary finds 
that it would effectively carry out the purpose 
of this Act stated in section 2(b), he may 
assist by grant or contract any public or 
private nonprofit agency, institution, or or- 
ganization (other than a local educational 
agency) to carry out programs or projects 
designed to support the development or im- 
plementation of a plan or activity described 
in subsection (a). 

(a) (1) No local educational agency shall 
be eligible for assistance under this Act if 
it has, after the date of enactment of this 
Act— 

(A) transferred (directly or indirectly by 
gift, lease, loan, sale, or other means) real or 
personal property to, or made any services 
available to, any nonpublic school or school 
system (or any organization controlling, or 
intending to establish, such a school or school 
system) without prior determination by such 
agency that such nonpublic school or school 
system (i) is not operated on a racially segre- 
gated basis as an alternative for children 
seeking to avoid attendance in desegregated 
public schools, and (ii) does not otherwise 
practice discrimination on the basis of race, 
color, or national origin in the operation of 
any school activity; 

(B) had in effect any practice, policy, or 
procedure which results in the disproportion- 
ate demotion or dismissal of instructional or 
other personnel from racial minority groups 
in conjunction with desegregation or the im- 
plementation of any plan or the conduct of 
any activity described in this section, or 
otherwise engaged in discrimination based 
upon race, color, or national origin in the 
hiring, promotion, or assignment of em- 
ployees of the agency (or other personne! for 
whom the agency has any administrative re- 
sponsibility) ; 

(C) in conjunction with desegregation or 
the implementation of any plan or the con- 
duct of any activity described in this section, 
had In effect any procedure for the assign- 
ment of children to or within classes which 
results in the separation of racial minority 
group from nonminority group children; 

(D) had in effect any other practice, pol- 
icy, or procedure, such as limiting curricular 
or extracurricular activities (or participation 
therein by children) in order to avoid the 
participation of racial minority group chil- 
dren in such activities, which discriminates 
among children on the basis of race, color, or 
national origin; 
except that, in the case of any local educa- 
tional agency which is ineligible for assist- 
ance by reason of clause (A), (B), (C), or 
(D), such agency may make application for a 
waiver of ineligibility, which application 
shall specify the reason for its ineligibility, 
contain such information and assurances as 
the Secretary shall require by regulation in 
order to insure that any practice, policy, or 
procedure, or other activity resulting in the 
ineligibility has ceased to exist or occur and 
include such provisions as are necessary to 
insure that such activities do not reoccur 
after the submission of the application. 

(2) All determinations pursuant to this 
subsection shall be carried out in accordance 
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with criteria and investigative procedures 
established by regulations of the Secretary 
for the purpose of compliance with this sub- 
section. 

(3) All determinations and waivers pursu- 
ant to this subsection shall be in writing. 

(e)(1) The Secretary shall carry out a 
program to meet the needs of children who 
ere from an environment in which the domi- 
nant language is other than English and who, 
because of language barriers and cultural 
differences, do not have equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. From the amount re- 
served pursuant to section 3(d) the Secre- 
tary is authorized to make grants to and 
contracts with— 

(A) private nonprofit agencies, institu- 
tions, and organizations to develop curri- 
cula, at the request of one or more local 
educational agencies which are eligible for 
assistance under this section, designed to 
meet the special educational needs of chil- 
dren who are from environments in which 
the dominant language is other than English 
for the development of reading, writing, and 
speaking skills in the English language and 
in the language of their parents or grand- 
parents, and to meet the educational needs 
of such children and their classmates to un- 
derstand the history and cultural back- 
ground of the groups of which such children 
are members; 

(B) local educational agencies eligible for 
assistance under this section for the purpose 
of engaging in such activities; 

(C) local educational agencies eligible for 

assistance under this section for the purpose 
of carrying out activities authorized under 
section 6 of this Act to implement curricula 
developed under clause (A) or (B) or curri- 
cula otherwise developed which the Secre- 
tary determines meets the needs described in 
clause (A). 
In making grants and contracts under this 
paragraph, the Secretary shall assure that 
sufficient funds from the amount reserved 
pursuant to section 3(d) remain available to 
provide for grants and contracts under clause 
(C) of this paragraph for implementation 
of such curricula as the Secretary deter- 
mines meet the needs described in clause (A) 
of this paragraph. In making a grant or 
contract under clause (C) of this paragraph, 
the Secretary shall take whatever action is 
necessary to assure that the implementation 
plan includes provisions adequate to insure 
training of teachers and other ancillary edu- 
cation personnel, 

(2) (A) In order to be eligible for a grant 
or contract under this subsection— 

(i) a local educational agency must estab- 
lish a program or project committee meet- 
ing the requirements of subparagraph (B), 
which will fully participate in the prepara- 
tion of the application under this subsection 
and in the implementation of the program or 
project and join in submitting such appli- 
cation; and 

(ii) a private nonprofit agency, institu- 
tion, or organization must (I) establish a 
program or project board of not less than 
ten members which meets the requirements 
of subparagraph (B) and which shall exer- 
cise policymaking authority with respect to 
the program or project and (II) have demon- 
strated to the Secretary that it has the ca- 
pacity to obtain the services of adequately 
trained and qualified staff. 

(B) A program or project committee or 
board established pursuant to subparagraph 
(A) must be broadly representative of par- 
ents, school officials, teachers, and interested 
members of the community or communities 
to be served, not less than half of the mem- 
bers of which shall be parents and not less 
than half of the members of which shall be 
members of the group, the educational needs 
of which the program or project is intended 
to meet. 

(3) All programs or projects assisted un- 
der this subsection shall be specifically de- 
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signed to complement any programs or proj- 
ects carried out by the local educational 
agency under this section. The Secretary 
shall insure that programs of Federal finan- 
cial assistance related to the purposes of this 
subsection are coordinated and carried out in 
a manner consistent with “he provisions of 
this subsection, to the extent consistent with 
other law. 
AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 6. Financial assistance under this Act 
shall be available for programs or projects 
which would not otherwise be funded and 
which involve activities designed to carry 
out the purpose of this Act stated in section 
2(b), including— 

(1) remedial and other services to meet 
the special needs of children (including 
gifted and talented children) in schools 
which are affected by a plan or activity de- 
scribed in section 5 or a program described 
in section 9(2), when such services are 
deemed necessary to the success of such plan 
activity, or program; 

(2) the provision of additional profession- 
al or other staff members (including staff 
members specially trained in problems in- 
cident to desegregation or the elimination, 
reduction, or prevention of racial isolation) 
and the training and retraining of staff for 
such schools; 

(3) comprehensive guidance, counseling, 
and other personal services for such chil- 
dren; 

(4) development and employment of new 
instructional techniques and materials de- 
signed to meet the needs of such children; 

(5) educational programs using shared fa- 
cilities for career education and other spe- 
cialized activities; 

(6) innovative interracial educational 
programs or projects involving the joint par- 
ticipation of Negro, American Indian, or 
Spanish-surnamed American children, or 
children of other racial minority groups as 
determined by the Secretary under section 
4(a), and other childern attending different 
schools, including extra-curricular activi- 
ties and cooperative exchanges or other ar- 
rangements between schools within the same 
or different school districts; 

(7) repair or minor remodeling or altera- 
tion of existing school facilities (including 
the acquisition, installation, modernization, 
or replacement of equipment) and the lease 
or purchase of mobile classroom units or 
other mobile educational facilities; 

(8) community activities, including public 
education efforts, in support of a plan or 
activity described in section 5 or a program 
described in section 9(2); 

(9) special administrative activities, such 
as the rescheduling of students or teachers, 
or the provision of information to parents 
and other members of the general public, 
incident to the implementation of a plan or 
activity described in section 5 or a program 
described in section 9(2); 

(10) planning and evaluation activities; 
and 

(11) other specially designed programs or 
projects which meet the purpose of this Act 
stated in section 2(b). 


CRITERIA FOR APPROVAL 


Src. 7. (a) In approving applications sub- 
mitted under this Act (except for those sub- 
mitted under sections 5(e) and 9(2)), the 
Secretary shall apply only the following 
criteria; 

(1) the need for assistance, taking into 
account such factors as— 

(A) the extent of racial isolation (includ- 
ing the number of racially isolated children 
and the relative concentration of such chil- 
dren) in the school district to be served as 
compared to other school districts in the 
State, 

(B) the financial need of such school dis- 
trict as compared to other school districts in 
the State, 
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(C) the expense and difficulty of effectively 
carrying out a plan or activity described in 
section 5 in such school district as compared 
to other school districts in the State, and 

(D) the degree to which measurable de- 
ficiencies in the quality of public education 
afforded in such school district exceed those 
of other school districts within the State; 

(2) the degree to which the plan or ac- 
tivity described in section 5, and the program 
or project to be assisted, are likely to effect 
a decrease in racial isolation in racially iso- 
lated schools, or In the case of applications 
submitted under section 5(a)(3)(C), the 
degree to which the plan and the program 
or project, are likely to prevent racial iso- 
lation from occurring or increasing (in the 
absence of assistance under this Act); 

(3) the extent to which the plan or ac- 
tivity described in section 5 constitutes a 
comprehensive districtwide approach to the 
elimination of racial isolation, to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, in the schools of 
such school district; 

(4) the degree to which the program or 
project to be assisted affords promise of 
achieving the purpose of this Act stated in 
section 2(b); 

(5) that (except in the case of an applica- 
tion submitted under section 9(1)) the 
amount necessary to carry out effectively the 
program or project does not exceed the 
amount available for assistance in the State 
under this Act in relation to the other appli- 
eations from the State pending before him; 
and 

(6) the degree to which the plan or activity 
described in section 5 involves to the fullest 
extent practicable the total educational re- 
sources, both public and private, of the com- 
munity to be served. 

(b) The Secretary shall not give less favor- 
able consideration to the application of a 
local educational agency (including an agen- 
cy currently classified as legally desegregated 
by the Secretary) which has voluntarily 
adopted a plan qualified for assistance under 
this Act (due only to the voluntary nature 
of the action) than to the application of a 
local educational agency which has been 
legally required to adopt such a plan. 


ASSURANCES 


Sec. 8. (a) An application submitted for 
approval under this Act shall contain such 
information as the Secretary may prescribe 
and shall contain assurances that— 

(1) the appropriate State educational 
agency has been given reasonable opportunity 
to offer recommendations to the applicant 
and to submit comments to the Secretary: 

(2) the applicant has adopted effective pro- 
cedures, including provisions for such objec- 
tive measurement of educational and other 
change to be effected by this Act as the Sec- 
retary may require for the continuing eyalua- 
tion of programs or projects under this Act, 
including their effectiveness in achieving 
Clearly stated program goals, their impact 
on related programs or projects and upon 
the community served, and their structure 
and mechanisms for the delivery of services, 
and including, where appropriate, compari- 
sons with proper control groups composed of 
persons who have not participated in such 
programs or projects; 

(3) the applicant will provide such other 
information as the Secretary may require 
to carry out the purpose of this Act stated 
in section 2(b); 

(4) the applicant is not reasonably able 
to provide, out of non-Federal sources, the 
assistance for which the application is made; 
and 

(5) staff members of the applicant who 
work directly with children, and professional 
staf of such applicant who are employed 
on the administration level, will be hired, 
assigned, promoted, paid, demoted, dismissed 
or otherwise treated without regard to their 
membership in a racial minority group, except 
that no assignment pursuant to a court order 
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or a plan approved under title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, or otherwise adopted 
under section 5, will be considered as being 
in violation of this subsection. 

(b) An application for assistance under 
this Act submitted by a local educational 
agency shall, in addition to meeting the re- 
quirements of subsection (a), contain satis- 
factory assurances that— 

(1) to the extent consistent with the num- 
ber of children, teachers, and other educa- 
tional staff in the school district of such 
agency enrolled or employed in private non- 
profit elementary and secondary schools 
whose participation would assist in echieving 
the purpose of this Act stated in section 2(b) 
or, in the case of an application under sec- 
tion 5(e), would assist in meeting the needs 
described in paragraph (1)(A) of that sub- 
section, such agency (after consultation with 
the appropriate private school officials) has 
made provisions for their participation on an 
equitable basis; 

(2) such agency has not reduced its fiscal 
effort for the provision of free public educa- 
tion for children in attendance at the schools 
of such agency for the fiscal year for which 
assistance is sought under this Act to less 
than that of the second preceding fiscal year; 

(3) the current expenditure per pupil (as 
defined in section 11(a)) which such agency 
makes from revenues derived from its local 
sources for the academic year for which as- 
sistance under this Act will be made avail- 
able to such agency is not less than the cur- 
rent expenditure per pupil such agency made 
from such revenues for (A) the academic 
year preceding the academic year during 
which the implementation of a plan or ac- 
tivity described in section 5 or in section 
9(2) was commenced, or (B) the third 
academic year preceding the academic year 
for which such assistance will be made avail- 
able, whichever is later; 

(4) the plan with respect to which such 
agency is seeking assistance (as specified in 
section 5(a)(1)) does not involve freedom 
of choice as a means of desegregation, unless 
the Secretary determines that freedom of 
choice has achieved, or will achieve, the com- 
plete elimination of a dual school system in 
the school district of such agency; 

(5) for each academic year for which as- 
sistance is made avallable to the applicant 
under this Act, such agency has taken or is 
in the process of taking all practicable steps 
to avail itself of all assistance for which it is 
eligible under any program administered by 
the Commissioner of Education; 

(6) such agency will not institute or have 
in effect any practice, policy, or procedure 
prohibited by clause (B), (C), or (D) of sec- 
tion 5(d) (1); 

(7) such agency will not engage in a trans- 
action described in clause (A) of section 
5(d) (1); and 

(8) such agency will carry out, and com- 
ply with, all provisions, terms, and condi- 
tions of any plan or activity as described in 
section 5 or section 9(2) upon which a de- 
termination of its eligibility for assistance 
under this Act is based. 

(c) The Secretary shall not finally disap- 
prove in whole or in part any application 
for funds submitted by a local educational 
agency without first notifying the local edu- 
cational agency of the specific reasons for 
his disapproval and without affording the 
agency a reasonable time to modify its ap- 
plication. 

(ad) The Secretary may, from time to time, 
set dates by which applications shall be 
filed. 

(e) In the case of an application by a 
combination of local educational agencies 
for jointly carrying out a program or project 
under this Act, at least one such agency 
shall be an agency described in section 5(a) 
or (e) or section 9 and any one or more of 
such agencies joining in such application 
may be authorized to administer such pro- 
gram or project. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Sec. 9. From the funds available to him 
under the second sentence of section 4(a) 
the Secretary is authorized to make grants— 

(1) to eligible local educational agencies 
to carry out model or demonstration pro- 
grams related to the purpose of this Act 
stated in section 2(b) if In the Secretary’s 
judgment these programs make a special 
contribution to the development of methods, 
techniques, or programs designed to elimi- 
nate racial segregation or to eliminate, reduce, 
or prevent racial isolation in elementary or 
secondary schools; and 

(2) to local educational agencies to carry 
out programs for children who are from en- 
vironments where the dominant language is 
other than English and who, (A) as a result 
of limited English-speaking ability, are edu- 
cationally deprived, (B) have needs similar 
to the needs of other children participat- 
ing in programs or projects assisted under 
this Act, and (C) attend a school in which 
they constitute more than 50 per centum of 
the enrollment. 


PAYMENTS 

Sec. 10. (a) Upon his approval of an appli- 
cation for assistance under this Act, the 
Secretary shall reserve from the applicable 
allotment (including any applicable reallot- 
ment) available therefor the amount fixed 
for such application. 

(b) The Secretary shall pay to the appli- 
cant such reserved amount, in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, and in such in- 
stallments consistent with established prac- 
tice, as he may determine. 

(c) (1) If a local educational agency in a 
State is prohibited by law from providing 
for the participation of children and staff 
enrolled or employed in private nonprofit 
elementary and secondary schools as re- 
quired by paragraph (1) of section 8(b), 
the Secretary may waive such requirement 
with respect to local educational agencies 
in such State and, upon the approval of an 
application from a local educational arency 
within such State, shall arrange for the 
provision of services to such children en- 
rolled in, or teachers or other educational 
staff of, any nonprofit private elementary 
or secondary school located within the 
school district of such agency if the partic- 
ipation of such children and staff would as- 
sist in achieving the purpose of this Act 
stated in section 2(b) or in the case of 
an application under section 5(e) would 
assist in meeting the needs described in 
paragraph (1) (A). The services to be pro- 
vided through arrangements made by the 
Secretary under this paragraph shall be 
comparable to the services to be provided 
by such local educational agency under such 
application. The Secretary shall pay the cost 
of such arrangements from such State's al- 
lotment or, in the case of an application 
under section 5(e), from the funds reserved 
under section 3(d), or in case of an appli- 
cation under section 9, from the sums avail- 
able to the Secretary under the second sen- 
tence of section 4(a). 

(2) In determining the amount to be paid 
pursuant šo paragraph (1), the Secretary 
shall take into account the number of chil- 
dren and teachers and other educational staff 
who, except for provisions of State law, might 
reasonably be expected to participate in the 
program carried out under this Act by such 
local educational agency. 

(3) If the Secretary determines that a local 
educational agency has substantially failed 
to provide for the participation on an equi- 


table basis of children and staff enrolled or 
employed in private nonprofit elementary 


and secondary schools as required by para- 
graph (1) of section 8(b), he shall arrange 
for the provision of services to children en- 
rolled in, or teachers or other educational 
staff of, the nonprofit private elementary or 
secondary school or schools located within 
the school district of such local educational 
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agency, which services shall, to the maximum 
extent feasible, be identical with the services 
which would have been provided such chil- 
dren or staff had the local educational agency 
carried out such assurance. The Secretary 
shall pay the cost of such services from the 
grant to such local educational ageacy and 
shall have the authority for this purpose of 
recovering from such agency any funds paid 
to it under such grant. 

(d) After making a grant or contract under 
this Act, the Secretary shall notify the appro- 
priate State educational agency of the name 
of the approved applicant and of the amount 
approved. 

(e) The amount of financial assistance to 
a local educational agency under this Act 
may not exceed those net additional costs 
which are determined by the Secretary, in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by him, 
to be the result of the implementation of a 
plan or activity described in section 5 (a), 
(b), or (e), or of the operation of a pro- 
gram under section 9(2). 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 11. As used in this Act, except when 
otherwise specified— 

(a) The term “current expenditure per 
pupil" for a local educational agency means 
(1) the expenditures for free public educa- 
tion, including expenditures for administra- 
tion, instruction, attendance and health sery- 
ices, pupil transportation services, operation 
and maintenarce of plant, fixed charges, and 
net expenditures to cover deficits ‘or food 
services and student body activities, but not 
including expenditures for community 
services, capital outlay and debt service, or 
any expenditures made from funds granted 
under such Federal program of assistance as 
the Secretary may prescribe, dividec by (2) 
the number of children in average daily at- 
tendance to whom such agency provided free 
public education during the year for which 
the computation is made. 

(b) The term “equipment” includes ma- 
chinery, utilities, and built-in equipment 
and any necessary enclosures or structures 
to house them, and includes all other items 
necessary for the provision of education serv- 
ices, such as instructional equipment and 
necessary furniture, printed, published, and 
audiovisual instructional materials, and 
other related material. 

(c) The term “gifted and talented chil- 
dren” means, in accordance with objective 
criteria prescribed by the Secretary, children 
who have outstanding intellectual ability or 
creative talent. 

(d) The term “local educational agency” 
means a public board of education or other 
public authority legally constituted within 
a State for either administrative control, or 
direction, of public elementary or secondary 
schools in a city, county, township, school 
district, or other political subdivision of a 
State, or such combination of school districts 
or counties as are recognized in a State as 
an administrative agency for its public ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, or a combina- 
tion of local educational agencies; and in- 
cludes any other public institution or agen- 
cy having administrative control and direc- 
tion of a public elementary or secondary 
school; and where responsibility for the con- 
trol and direction of the activities in such 
schools which are to be assisted under this 
Act is vested in an agency subordinate to 
such a board or other authority, the Secre- 
tary may consider such subordinate agency 
as a local educational agency for purpose of 
this Act. 

(e) The term “nonprofit” as applied to an 
agency, organization, or institution means 
an agency, organization, or institution owned 
or operated by one or more nonprofit cor- 
porations or associations no part of the net 
earnings of which inures, or may lawfully 
inure, to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. 

(f) The terms “racially isolated school” 
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end “racial isolation” in reference to a school 
mean a school and condition, respectively, 
in which Negro, American Indian, or 
Spanish-surnamed American children, or 
children who are members of other racial 
minority groups as determined by the Secre- 
tary under section 4(a), constitute more than 
50 per centum of the enrollment of a school. 

(g) The terms “elementary and secondary 
school” and “school” mean a school which 
provides elementary or secondary education, 
as determined under State law, except that 
it does not include any education provided 
beyond grade 12. 

(h) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(i) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public elementary and 
secondary schools, or, if there is no such 
officer or agency, an officer or agency desig- 
nated by the Governor or by State law for 
this purpose. 

(j) The term “State” means one of the 
fifty States or the District of Columbia, and 
for purposes of section 9, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands shall 
be deemed to be States. 


EVALUATION 


Sec. 12. Such portion as the Secretary may 
determine, but not more than 1 per centum, 
of any appropriation under this Act for any 
fiscal year shall be available to him under 
the second sentence of section 4(a) for 
evaluation (directly or by grant or contract) 
of the programs, activities, and projects au- 
thorized by this Act. 


JOINT FUNDING 


Sec, 13. Pursuant to regulations prescribed 
by the President, where funds are advanced 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and one or more other Federal agen- 
cies for any program, project, or activity 
funded in whole or in part under this Act, 
any one Federal agency may be designated 
to act for all in administering the funds 
advanced. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. 14. (a) There is hereby established a 
National Advisory Council on Equality of 
Educational Opportunity, consisting of fif- 
teen members, at least one-half of whom 
shall be representatives of racial minority 
groups, appointed by the President, which 
shall— 

(1) advise the Secretary with respect to 
the operation of the program authorized by 
this Act, including the preparation of regu- 
lations and the implementation of the cri- 
teria for the approval of applications; 

(2) review the operation of the program 
(A) with respect to its effectiveness In achiev- 
ing the purpose stated in section 2(b), and 
(B) with respect to the Secretary's conduct 
in the administration of the program; 

(3) meet not less than four times in the 
period during which the program is author- 
ized and submit through the Secretary to 
the Congress at least two interim reports, 
which reports shall include a statement of 
its activities and of any recommendations 
it may have with respect to the operation 
of the program; and 

(4) not later than December 1, 1973, sub- 
mit to the Congress a final report on the 
operation of the program, 

(b) The Commissioner shall submit an 
estimate under the authority of section 401 
(c) and part C of the General Education Pro- 
visions Act to the Congress for the appropria- 
tions necessary for the Council created by 
subsection (a) to carry out its functions. 

REPORTS 


Sec. 15. The Secretary shall make periodic 
Getailed reports concerning his activities in 
connection with the program authorized by 
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this Act and the program carried out with 
appropriations under the paragraph headed 
“Emergency School Assistance” in the Office 
of Education Appropriations Act, 1971 (Public 
Law 91-380), and the effectiveness of pro- 
grams and projects assisted under this Act in 
achieving the purpose of this Act stated in 
section 2(b). Such reports shall contain such 
information as may be necessary to permit 
adequate evaluation of the program author- 
ized by this Act, and shall include application 
forms, regulations, program guides, and 
guidelines used in the administration of the 
program. The report shall be submitted to the 
President and to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare of the Senate and the 
Committee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives. The first report 
submitted pursuant to this section shall be 
submitted no later than ninety days after the 
enactment of this Act. Subsequent reports 
shall be submitted no less often than two 
times annually. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 16. (a) The provisions of parts B and C 
of the General Education Provisions Act shall 
apply to the program of Federal assistance 
authorized under this Act as if such program 
were an applicable program under such Gen- 
eral Education Provisions Act, and the Secre- 
tary shall have the authority vested in the 
Commissioner of Education by such parts 
with respect to such program. 

(b) Section 422 of such General Education 
Provisions Act is amended by inserting “the 
Emergency School Aid Act of 1971;" after “the 
International Education Act of 19667". 

ATTORNEY AT FEES 

Sec. 17. Upon the entry of a final order by 
a court of the United States in litigation 
against a local educational agency, a State (or 
any agency thereof), or the United States (or 
any agency thereof), seeking compliance with 
any provision of this Act or alleging discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race, color, or national 
origin in violation of title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, or the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
as they pertain to elementary and secondary 
education, the court, in its discretion, may 
allow the prevailing party, other than the 
United States, a reasonable attorney's fee as 
part of the cost upon a finding that the pro- 
ceedings were necessary to bring about com- 
pliance. Where the prevailing party is the de- 
fendant and is a local educational agency, a 
State (or any agency thereof), or the United 
States (or any agency thereof), the court, in 
its discretion, may allow such prevailing 
party a reasonable attorney's fee as part of 
the cost upon a finding that the proceed- 
ings were unnecessary to bring about com- 
pliance, 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second; I am opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from 
PORIS (Mr. BELL) opposed to the 

$11? 

Mr. BELL. No, I am not, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 328] 


Grasso 
Gray 
Gubser 
Halpern 
Hanley 


Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Ashley 

Baring 
Barrett 

Bevill 
Blanton 
Burleson, Tex. 
Caffery 
Chamberlain 
Clerk 

Clay on 
Collier Holifield 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Culver 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Diggs 

Dow 

Drinan 
Eckhardt 


Quillen 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Rees 
Robison, N.Y. 
Hanna Rooney, N.Y. 
Hastings Rousselot 
Hathaway Roy 
Hawkins Roybal 
St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Saylor 
Scheuer 
Shipley 
Skubitz 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steele 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Teague, Calif. 
Terry 
Tiernan 
Veysey 
Wampler 
Whalley 
Whitten 
Wilson, 

Charles H, 
Young, Tex. 


McClure 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

Madden 

Mathias, Calif. 
mshall 


Edmondson Mi 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Murphy, DL 
Nix 


Edwards, La. 
Eilberg 
Findley 

Fish 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Giaimo Pirnie 
Goldwater Price, Il. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 326 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Patman 
Pickle 
Pike 


EMERGENCY SCHOOL AID ACT OF 
1971 


The SPEAKER. A second has been de- 
manded by the gentleman from Ohio; 
and therefore the gentleman from Ili- 
nois (Mr. Pucrysx1) will be recognized 
for 20 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. AsHBROOK) will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. PUCINSKI). 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill under considera- 
tion today is basically the same bill that 
the House adopted last December by a 
two to one majority. In fairness to the 
House, I would point out that the bill 
before us today does not have the same 
amendment dealing with busing of stu- 
dents as last year’s bill had, but this bill 
does have a prohibition that nothing in 
this law can be construed to require the 
busing of teachers or students to over- 
come racial imbalance. 

The authorized appropriations are 
$500,000,000 for the fiscal year 1972 and 
$1,090,000,000 for the fiscal year 1973. 

Ninety percent of these funds are al- 
lotted to the States according to a 
formula which considers each State’s 
percentage of the number of minority 
children in the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to call to 
the attention of the House that this is a 
voluntary bill. There is nothing in the 
bill that requires a school district to seek 
assistance under this act. No school dis- 
trict can be forced to seek assistance, nor 
can any school district be compelled to 
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participate in the assistance provided 
under this act. 

Under this act, no school district can 
be forced to do anything that it otherwise 
does not wish to do. 

I would like to make that point very 
clear because there seems to be some 
misunderstanding that there is some 
compulsion in seeking assistance under 
this act. 

Under the act there are five broad 
categories of eligibility for grants with 
the highest priority going to school dis- 
tricts under court order. In other words, 
a schoo: district under a court order 
would qualify first for such assistance 
if it desired to get such assistance. The 
others are those meeting standards ap- 
proved by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; school districts 
voluntarily integrating their schools; 
school districts voluntarily integrating 
some of their schools but not all of their 
schools: and school districts trying to 
save their schools from resegregation. 

Remember, however, in any case the 
school district must voluntarily seek as- 
sistance if it qualifies. 

The funds available under this bill may 
be used to hire additional teachers for 
remedial services, reducing class sizes, 
hiring guidance counseling officers, new 
instructional techniques and materials, 
and for repair and minor remodeling. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill specifically pro- 
hibits any Federal control over educa- 
tional systems that benefit under this 
bill. It also specifically provides that 
nothing in this bill may be construed to 
require the assignment of or transporta- 
tion of teachers or students in order to 
overcome racial imbalance. 

This is written into the bill and so 
there will be no question about forcing 
anyone to bus children under this act. 
It specifically prohibits any such require- 
ment under this act. 

I know there is a strong feeling in this 
House about busing and I share that 
feeling with my colleagues. I am opposed 
to busing too. My record is clear on that 
both in committee and in public office. I 
supported every amendment in commit- 
tee to prohibit the use of funds under 
this bill for payment of busing. 

But I submit to you that those of you 
who are opposed to busing are in the 
right church but the wrong pew, when 
you try to do something about it in this 
bill. 

In a recent study we found that in 
most cases, most school districts are be- 
ing ordered to bus youngsters to over- 
come racial imbalance on constitutional 
grounds, There is no legislative act in- 
volved but the courts are ordering busing 
because of constitutional requirements as 
the courts interpret the constitution. I 
do not agree with these interpretations. 
But if you really want to address your- 
self to the problem of busing and do 
something to stop the courts, I suggest 
that you come up here and sign the dis- 
charge petition on the Speaker's desk. 
I signed it and I hope you will sign it be- 
cause that is the way to deal with this 
problem. The discharge petition would 
permit a rule so the House could consider 
a constitutional amendment barring 
busing to overcome racial imbalance. 

Most of our problems come about be- 
cause of constitutional requirements as 
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the courts interpret them and not be- 
cause of legislation in this bill. So if 
you really want to do something about 
busing, I suggest you sign the discharge 
petition. You will be on solid ground be- 
cause the Gallup poll shows 76% Ameri- 
cans oppose busing; 47% black people 
also oppose busing. 

The need for this bill is even more 
grave today than it was last year. In the 
hearings and investigations conducted 
since last December, the committee has 
learned of the impending breakdown 
of public education in certain areas of 
our country due to court-ordered school 
desegregation. 

Since the end of the school term in 
June 1970, the Norfolk public schools 
have lost some 7,000 white children. This 
represents an incredible loss of 20 per- 
cent of the white students in less than 
16 months. South Holland, IL, lost 1,200 
white children. 

Within the last 2 years Atlanta has 
lost almost a quarter of its white pupils 
through a flight to the suburbs by many 
white families and an exodus to private 
schools by the children of many other 
white families. Shreveport, La., and San 
Antonio, Tex., have lost almost 20 per- 
cent of their white pupils within the last 
2 years. And my fear from the reactions 
to the court orders in Detroit and San 
Francisco is that this white flight will 
not be limited to the South. 

So the question before us really is what 
can we do to save public education in 
many parts of the country. I believe that 
this bill, the Emergency School Aid Act, 
can provide the financial assistance to 
help many local school districts survive 
court orders imposed on them against 
their will. 

This bill, for example, makes eligible 
for funds those districts which have 
plans to prevent racial isolation from 
happening in “tilting schools,” which are 
defined as those with at least 10 percent, 
but no more than 50 percent, minority 
enrollment. These eligible school districts 
can submit projects for concentrating on 
such schools as part of overall desegre- 
gation or integration plans or as single 
projects to be funded. 

It does not make much difference 
whether schools are located in De Kalb 
County, Ga., or on the fringes of the 
ghettos in Detroit, witness after witness 
told the committee that unless schools 
are stabilized in enrollment and the qual- 
ity of education is maintained or hope- 
fully improved, integrating schools will 
tilt to almost total minority enrollments. 
Once this tilting point is reached, Dr. 
James Coleman told the committee, 
“achievement benefits that ordinarily oc- 
cur through school integration do not 
occur.” 

May I then repeat that, first of all, 
this is a voluntary bill. There is not a sin- 
gle school district in the country that has 
to apply for assistance under this act. 
But if, indeed, a school district is under 
a court order and ordered to do certain 
things against the will of the community, 
the parents and the teachers, at least you 
would provide some financial assistance 
here to meet the crisis of such desegre- 
gation. 

I also stress that this bill does provide 
that nothing in this legislation can be 
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construed to require the transportation 
of teachers or students to overcome racial 
imbalance. 

The committee has made an honest ef- 
fort to bring to this floor a bill that will 
meet the needs of those communities 
that are undergoing integration, in most 
instances against their will, and I say 
those of you who feel as strongly against 
busing as I do, come up here and sign 
the discharge petition, and then vote for 
this bill. 

There are those who will argue that 
if funds are not made available somehow 
communities will not have to bus stu- 
dents. This is a fallacious argument. This 
bill does not require busing and the Sec- 
retary said he will not release any Fed- 
eral funds for this purpose. But this will 
not stop the courts. In a number of com- 
munities which claimed they had no 
funds for busing, the court has ordered 
local councils to levy the necessary local 
additional taxes to pay for busing. So you 
see, you do not stop anything by trying 
to use a vote against this bill to show your 
opposition to busing. But you are deny- 
ing schools, under court orders, an op- 
portunity to improve the quality of their 
education to hopefully stop the tragic 
trend toward resegregation. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
voting against this so-called Emergency 
School Aid Act, because it would rep- 
resent a total surrender on the part of 
Congress to the Supreme Court in the 
Court’s efforts to act as a school board 
for every district in the Nation. The Su- 
preme Court has ordered school busing 
in many cases where it is against the best 
interests of all the children and cer- 
tainly against the best interests of a bet- 
ter education for all Americans, 

As an earlier American President said: 

They have made their decision, now let 
them enforce it. 


I do not propose to involve the Ameri- 
can taxpayer in financing every school 
bus route proposed by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The decision on these matters 
should be left in the local school dis- 
tricts. 

By refusing to appropriate and levy 
taxes for these millions of dollars, these 
funds can thereby remain in the local 
districts, and if the local officials who 
are more responsive to local needs see 
the need to bus more children, they can 
then levy the taxes and spend the 
money. I do not think anyone in Wash- 
ington should force these actions on 
them. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. BELL). 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the Emergency School Aid Act of 
1971. 

This legislation has received thorough 
consideration over the past 18 months. 

It was approved by this House last 
December. 

Similar legislation was overwhelm- 
ingly passed by the other body this year. 

And it has the strong support of the 
administration. 

This measure represents the support of 
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this Congress for stable, quality educa- 
tion for all American youngsters. 

It treats alike all areas of our Nation. 

It provides the funding for voluntary 
efforts to eliminate racial isolation by 
any local educational agency in the 
country. 

And it would relieve the untenable 
position in which some “‘court order” dis- 
tricts have found themselves. 

Districts which have been ordered by 
the courts to comply with the law, but 
which are without the financial re- 
sources necesary for compliance and are, 
thus, placed in a position of “damned if 
they do, and damned if they do not.” 

And I would like to point out that 
assistance to such school districts has 
absolutely nothing to do with whether 
we as individuals might agree or dis- 
agree with the reasoning of the court 
which handed down the order. 

The simple fact is, that it is the law; 
and they must comply, or be in contempt 
of court. 

Now—some specific points about this 
legislation: 

First, the funds provided by H.R. 2266 
are needed by school districts in every 
geographic region of our Nation. 

The emergency $75 million so far ap- 
propriated this year was inadequate to 
cover the 1,100 school districts eligible 
to apply. 

Of these districts, 910 submitted appli- 
cations amounting to more than $135 
million. 

The demand for funds should be ob- 
vious therefore, when we consider the 
remaining 17,000 school districts which 
will become eligible for assistance under 
this legislation. 

Second, unlike many other education 
bills we have considered, the President is 
standing ready to request full funding 
for this measure as soon as he signs it 
into law. 

The funds are in the budget and a sup- 
plemental appropriation will be re- 
quested as soon as the authorization is 
approved. 

Mr. Speaker, despite assertions to the 
contrary, this legislation does not re- 
quire any school districts to do anything. 

It does, however, provide the resources 
to allow school districts to comply with 
the requirements of the Constitution and 
other laws. 

And it also provides assistance to 
those school districts which, on their own 
initiative, voluntarily implement a plan 
to reduce or eliminate the facial isola- 
tion which is taking a disastrous human 
toll. 

Funding will be allocated for every 
State: Louisiana and Michigan, for ex- 
ample, would each receive about $48 
million. 

New York would receive about $115 
million. And Texas would receive about 
$148 million. A particularly important 
provision in the pending bill is that 
which provides $60 million for purposes 
of bilingual education. 

The more than 2 million children of 
Spanish-speaking backgrounds from New 
York City to the Southwestern United 
States are among those who have experi- 
enced the most severe educational dis- 
advantage of racial—and linguistic— 
isolation. 
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These children must be helped if they 
are ever to realize what the goals of 
equal opportunity in this country really 
mean. 

Another critical problem addressed 
by this measure is that of the “tilting 
school’’—that is, a school located in a 
racially integrating area. 

The concerns of parents whose chil- 
dren are attending a school which is 
rapidly increasing in minority enroll- 
ment would be greatly alleviated if there 
were some assurance that the quality 
of education provided by that school were 
not diminished. 

The instability caused by the “flight to 
the suburbs” and its attendant actions 
and reactions must cease. 

Children cannot be expected to learn 
in an environment of turmoil and emo- 
tional upheaval. 

That is really what this bill is all about. 

We want our children, all of our chil- 
dren, to receive the best possible educa- 
tion our national resources can provide. 

Simultaneously, we want to see the 
requirements of our Constitution re- 
spected. 

This legislation is aimed at meeting 
both of these goals. 

I urge my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished chairman 
of the full committee, the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS). 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the legislation. Mr. Speaker, 
as in any controversial bill no Member 
is completely happy with the legisla- 
tion. This legislation does address itself 
to a very serious problem in this country. 

If I were to have my way with respect 
to this legislation I would have taken a 
different approach than the administra- 
tion took. I would have doubled the funds 
in title I of ESEA. Such funds would have 
been available in every section of the 
country—distributed to those schools 
where not only do minority groups have 
educational needs but also other disad- 
vantaged school systems. 

Notwithstanding my viewpoint the 
President has suggested that we take an- 
other approach and the will of the com- 
mittee has been worked in the legislation 
requested by the President and the legis- 
lation has been brought to the floor to- 
day for the consideration of all Mem- 
bers. 

I hope the membership of this body 
will approve it so that we can get this 
bill behind us and enable us to turn to 
other important legislative matters. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill that the House 
of Representatives is considering today, 
H.R. 2266, is a bill to assist school dis- 
tricts to meet the special problems inci- 
dental to desegration and to the elimina- 
tion, reduction, and prevention of racial 
isolation. 

When the President sent a bill to the 
Congress in March of 1970 proposing 
$114 billion for the desegration and in- 
tegration of school districts, he said: 

Nothing is more vital to the future of our 
Nation than the education of its children; 


and at the heart of equal opportunity is 
equal educational opportunity. These funds 


will be an investment in both the quality 
and equality of that opportunity. 

The bill before us today authorizes 
appropriations of $500 million for fiscal 
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year 1972 and $1 billion for fiscal year 
1973 as requested by the administration. 
It will be recalled that in the last Con- 
gress, the House passed H.R. 19446, a 
similar bill, in December of 1970 by a 
vote of 159 to 77. That measure was 
never acted upon by the Senate and ex- 
pired at the end of the 9ist Congress. 
The basic thrust of the legislation passed 
by the House in the last Congress re- 
mains intact, however, and the original 
purpose to provide for substantial funds 
to assist school districts to afford their 
minority children equality of educational 
opportunity is preserved and maintained. 

The bill was designed to assist school 
districts operating elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. There are a number of 
broad categories of school districts eli- 
gible for grants under this bill: 

Those districts implementing plans to 
desegregate or integrate under an order 
from a Federal or State court or from 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare operating under title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act. Local educational 
agencies implementing plans to deseg- 
regate or integrate pursuant to orders 
issued by State agencies or officials are 
also eligible under this category. 

School districts which have voluntar- 
ily adopted and are implementing, or 
which will voluntarily adopt and imple- 
ment, plans for the complete integration 
of their schools. 

School districts which have adopted 
and are implementing, or which will 
adopt and implement, plans for the elim- 
ination, reduction, or prevention of ra- 
cial isolation. 

School districts which voluntarily 
carry out plans to enroll and educate in 
their schools children who would not 
otherwise be eligible for enrollment be- 
cause they reside outside the school dis- 
trict so long as that process has the effect 
of significantly reducing racial isolation 
in one or more of the districts affected. 

School districts which have an at- 
tendance of more than 50 percent mi- 
nority children and which have applied 
for and will receive at least an equal 
amount of money for compensatory ed- 
ucation under this bill. 

The eligible applicant school districts 
may use the funds received for the fol- 
lowing purposes: first, remedial services; 
second, additional staff and the training 
and retraining of staff; third, guidance 
and counseling; fourth, new instruc- 
tional techniques and materials; fifth, 
shared facilities; sixth, interracial edu- 
cational programs; seventh, repair and 
minor remodeling; eighth, community 
activities; ninth, special administrative 
services; 10th, planning and evaluation; 
and lith, other specially designed 
programs. 

In connection with consideration of 
applications under this act the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, who 
is the authorized administrator, is lim- 
ited to six specific criteria which include 
the school district’s need for assistance 
and the degree to which the program to 
be funded is likely to effect a decrease in 
racial isolation. For the Secretary to re- 
fuse an application the school district 
must be notified of the reason for his dis- 
approval and it must be allowed an op- 
portunity to revise and resubmit its ap- 
plication. 
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The application of each school district 
must be submitted to the appropriate 
State educational agency for comments. 
No school district which might other- 
wise be eligible will be eligible for funds 
if it transfers property or provides serv- 
ices to private segregated schools or dis- 
criminates against its minority faculty 
members or students after the date of 
enactment of this bill. 

Finally, the bill authorizes the Federal 
courts to allow payment of reasonable 
attorneys’ fees to successful litigant, 
whether plaintiff or defendant, in suits 
brought for violations of this act, title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act, or the 14th 
amendment of the U.S. Constitution. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky for yielding. 

I wish to commend the distinguished 
gentleman and his committee for hav- 
ing brought this bill to the floor and 
especially for including within the racial 
minority groups covered by this act the 
orientals, Alaskan Natives, and Hawai- 
ians. The needs of these minority groups 
have been too long neglected. While the 
needs of the blacks, the Spanish sur- 
named and American Indians have been 
well established and are beginning to be 
met, the needs of orientals, Hawaiians, 
Samoans, and Alaskan Natives have 


hardly been recognized. For example, 
during the last 3 fiscal years, the Span- 
ish surnamed were allocated $7,500,000 
and the blacks $2,301,377 under HEW’s 
community grant projects for the aged, 


while the orientals received not a single 
penny. 

I do hope that upon the passage of this 
bill, equitable attention will be devoted 
to “other racial] minority groups,” as de- 
fined in section 4(a). 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. QUIE). 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I am going 
to support this bill today. I believe we 
have written a fairly good piece of legis- 
lation, and I should like to see it enacted. 

In so stating, I do not want the Mem- 
bers to gain the impression that I like 
the way the leadership brought up this 
bill. I wish those who disagree with the 
way the bill is written had an oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments. I believe that 
is the proper way to do it. 

I opt for trying to pass the legisla- 
tion, because I believe this is an equita- 
ble piece of legislation for making aid 
available to schools which are forced by 
the courts to desegregate. The schools 
may gain some assistance, which volun- 
tarily want to desegregate, also. 

If a school district wants to voluntarily 
desegregate, it seems to me that is their 
business. The school board is elected by 
the local officials. They are elected by the 
citizens. If the voters want to change 
the school board all they have to do is 
to change them at the next election. 

Here we have an opportunity to use 
some Federal money the President has 
promised to make available, $1.5 billion, 
for aiding schools with the increased cost 
of desegregation. Whether the segrega- 
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tion was de jure or de facto, the assist- 
ance would be made available to them. 

On the question of busing, I would 
say I should like to leave this to the 
local school district, to make that de- 
cision, rather than to have us prohibit 
the use of any money for kusing. 

The Department of HEW cannot re- 
quire any school district to bus or to use 
money for busing. The $75 million ap- 
propriated heretofore, saw none of the 
money used for busing. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Because of the 
limited time, I will just ask one question. 
At the very top of page 35 of the bill the 
following language appears: “in which 
the dominant language is other than 
English.” Does the term “dominant 
language” include pidgin English, as used 
in Hawaii and other areas of the Pacific 
region? 

Mr. QUIE. I imagine it does. It does not 
mean people who have a different accent 
of English in this country, but I imagine 
it would include pidgin English, which 
surely is a different language from 
English. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the gen- 
tleman for helping to establish this piece 
of legislative history. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Hawxtns) a cosponsor of the bill. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2266 
strikes at the very heart of education, 
that of providing quality and equal edu- 
cational opportunities for all. Were bus- 
ing not interjected as an emotional dis- 
traction this bill would be approved al- 
most unanimously. 

The issue is clear: Is the basic law 
to be upheld even though some aspects 
of it may be unpopular and are we to 
provide Federal aid to uphold the law? 

In meeting this challenge well may 
we consider why busing has become the 
overriding and emotional issue becloud- 
ing all other considerations. Why 17 years 
after the 1954 Supreme Court school de- 
segregation decision this issue has 
emerged and then as a judicial mandate 
and not as an educational problem? 

Why did most educators and public 
officials leave this problem and the lead- 
ership in seeking solutions to the courts? 

Instead of good faith efforts to comply 
with the decision many school districts 
openly defied the courts and employed 
gimmicks to avoid compliance: private 
academies, “freedom of choice” plans, 
track systems, token integration, and 
compensatory education in segregated 
schools. 

In the meantime the courts patiently 
deferred to local leadership in the execu- 
tion of plans which might meet constitu- 
tional tests with due diligence and speed. 
It has in recent years become clearer that 
as school administrators have refused to 
equalize educational opportunities among 
schools, as a final resort such equaliza- 
tion depends on transporting students 
from inferior to better schools. 

Until recently the courts did not or- 
der or suggest busing, but merely di- 
rected schoo: boards to adopt, in good 
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faith, integrated or quality education, 
with due diligence and speed, leaving 
the manner, means, mechanics, and 
techniques to local people. 

It is the failure of local school boards 
that has brought on the issue of busing. 
A variety of options could have achieved 
feasible integration, including: 

First, a regional approach; second, de- 
velopment of educational parks; third, 
redrawing of attendance-area bounda- 
ries and selection of alternate sites for 
new buildings; fourth, pairing of 
schools; fifth, reevaluation of transfer 
policies; sixth, establishment of model 
schools, and seventh, equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities so that the inferior 
schools would have been upgraded. 

Particularly on this last point the 
emergency school bill addresses itself 
to creating quality education for all chil- 
dren, thereby achieving equality of ex- 
cellence and not of inferior education. 
And the way it does this is by making 
Federal assistance available for improv- 
ing the curriculums, strengthening the 
teacher personnel, modernizing text- 
books, materials, and school facilities, es- 
tablishing model schools, increasing bi- 
lingual programs, use of educational tel- 
evision, and intercultural enrichment. 

Those who oppose this bill have cre- 
ated the evil image of “forced busing.” 
Actually they fear racial mixing in our 
schools, not the simple act of riding a bus 
to school which 60 percent of children do 
already. 

Our schools have an historic role to 
play in this world today as the recent 
vote in the United Nations indicated. 
We had better learn to live and go to 
school together, otherwise the United 
States can be reduced to a minor world 
power. This American education can 
prevent by positive and creative leader- 
ship. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I find some 
interesting language on page 5 of the re- 
port accompanying this bill. It says: 

All of these things cost money. 


That is the understatement of the 
year. 

Continuing to read from the report: 

Witnesses from Miami, Florida, Houston, 
Texas, and Cook County, Ga., told of the all 
too frequent defeat of bond issues and tax 
referenda that might have provided the 
money. 


That is the money to fund the activi- 
ties under this bill, the $1.5 billion. 

Where in the name of all that is holy 
is it proposed to get the $1.5 billion if not 
from the taxpayers of Houston, Tex., 
Cook County, Ga., and Miami, Fla., and 
all of their counterparts across the coun- 
try? Where is the $1.5 billion going to 
come from, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The President has rec- 
ommended and intends to ask the appro- 
priate committees for this money. 

Mr. GROSS. If the counties across the 
Nation refuse to vote bond issues to 
finance activities under this bill, then you 
have to go out and borrow it, do you not, 
and pay 6-percent interest on it? 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. I can only tell the 
gentleman that the President has budg- 
eted all this money for this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. He has budgeted some- 
thing that does not exist, and the gentle- 
man knows it. There is no money. If they 
are turning down bond issues all over 
this country, as your report says they 
are, then there is only borrowed money 
or printing press money to finance this 
monstrosity. 

Let me ask another question, The re- 
port says: 

Finally, the bill authorizes the Federal 
courts to allow payment of reasonable attor- 
neys’ fees to successful litigant, whether 
plaintiff or defendant, in suits brought for 
violations of this act, title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act, or the 14th amendment of the 
U.S. Constitution. 


What is this? A lawyers’ bonanza? 
Why should the Federal Government pay 
for the legal services of a plaintiff or de- 
fendant under the terms of this bill? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The Government 
would also pay the legal fees of school 
boards which must defend themselves if 
their defense prevails. These legal fees 
are a two-way street. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ERLENBORN). 

Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port the principle of this bill. I voted for 
the bill when it was reported from our 
committee, but I am not for the pro- 
cedure that is being used today; bring- 
ing a bill of this nature with this amount 
of controversy connected with it on the 
floor through the process of suspension 
of the rules. I will vote today against the 
bill. 

I think that there may be some anti- 
busing amendment that I might support, 
although generally I believe these funds 
should be available to take care of those 
necessary expenses occasioned by court 
order or voluntary compliance which re- 
quires a school district to bus children. 
I think very clearly nothing in this bill 
should require busing for the purpose of 
achieving racial balance. 

I do not believe anything in the bill 
does so require, but the whole issue of 
busing ought to be heard in a regular 
manner and a bill should be before us 
which would allow those who want to 
offer amendments to do so. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp). 

Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. WIL- 
LIAM D. Forp) 1 additional minute. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
today we are considering the Nixon 
administration’s, so-called desegregation 
bill, and in the 7 years that I have served 
on the Education and Labor Committee, 
this is the first time I voted against a bill 
brought to the floor from that committee 
dealing with education, I should like to 
say that this is a bill with which I have 
had difficulty ever since the administra- 
tion first sent it up to us about a year 
and a half ago. 

I might point out the fact that I led a 
fight to make changes in it when it was 
— us late one afternoon last Decem- 

r. 

The basic deficiencies in this bill have 
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not been corrected, although in its pres- 

ent form, it is much better than the orig- 

inal version, sent to us by the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Speaker, the basic weakness of the 
bill is that it was fathered by hypocrisy. 
You will notice that the proponents of the 
bill including the gentleman from Illinois, 
all assure you that nothing is going to 
happen as a result of the passage of this 
bill to encourage desegregation. They 
have dressed it up in other language but 
what they are talking about is its effect 
on busing. The fact of the matter is that 
they are advocating that we pass a $1.5 
billion desegregation bill that will not 
compel nor aid in the desegregation of 
schools. I am prepared to take the issue 
on that basis, because I can see the fun- 
damental needs in our schools, and be- 
lieve equality of educational opportunity 
to be a fundamental need. 

I am prepared to support a bill that 
will encourage desegregation of the 
schools in this country and one which 
will help school districts that are under- 
taking desegregation. I am not however, 
at the same time prepared to say to the 
people of this country that the only 
problem facing the schools is the single 
problem of racial balance or desegrega- 
tion. I am not prepared to say that to my 
school districts, that they must continue 
to struggle with half-day sessions and 
double sessions, as well as the many 
other problems that plague our high 
schools and actually threaten some of the 
high schools in Michigan with loss of 
accreditation because of lack of funds. 
What we are talking about here today is 
a Nixon administration proposal to spend 
an amount of money equal to the 
total of title I, for this one very narrow 
purpose. 

What this bill amounts to is either a 
general purpose or general aid proposal 
for that minority of American school dis- 
tricts claming a need for extra funds be- 
cause of the presence of minority stu- 
dents or worse yet a billion dollar “slush 
fund” to be granted where, when and 
in amounts at the whim of an admin- 
istration with the worst record for sup- 
port to public schools or equal treatment 
for minorities in several decades. 

I will vote against this bill today and 
ask you to consider my minority views 
in the committee report, starting at 
page 28, as follows: 

DIssENTING Views OF Mr. O'Hara AND MR. 
FORD ON EMERGENCY SCHOOL Arp ACT OF 
1971 
From time to time we have joined a major- 

ity of our colleagues in supporting education 
measures containing some provisions which 
had less than our enthusiastic support. For 
the first time the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee has reported a measure which 
prompts our vigorous dissent. 

The Emergency School Assistance Act, 
sometimes referred to as the Desegregation 
bill, recommended by President Nixon to the 
Congress more than a year ago was initially 
pressed upon the Congress as a means of re- 
lieving those heavy financial burdens placed 
upon communities who were changing from 
a dual segregated school system to an inte- 
grated school system pursuant to orders of 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare or the courts. 

That this Administration recognized the 
financial plight of any school system was in- 
deed heartening to us at that time. But, as 
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this legislation developed through the hear- 
ing processes of the Committee it became 
quite apparent that the Administration in- 
tended that funds provided under the au- 
thority of the legislation would be used pri- 
marily for the purpose of relieving school 
districts of the cost of transporting students 
in compliance with such orders. When this 
became apparent and the legislation came to 
be known as the “busing bill” we suddenly 
had an Administration disavowal that this 
was the purpose of the legislation at all. It 
came in the form of an announcement by the 
President that none of the Emergency School 
Assistance funds could be used for trans- 
portation followed shortly by a request from 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare that an amendment be included in the 
bill prohibiting the funds from being used 
for this purpose. It is clear now that these 
Federal dollars will not be used to bus but 
will replace local dollars which HEW is re- 
quiring to be expended to transport pupils. 
Thus, the Administration’s bill emerges as 
the “Back Door School Bus Financing Bill of 
1971.” 

We are at a loss to account for the reason 
the Administration chose to call this the 
Emergency School Assistance Act. If, in fact, 
desegregating school situations pose national 
emergencies requiring the immediate ex- 
penditure of another Billion and a half dol- 
lars, then the Administration would have 
had to simply budget funds for expenditure 
under provisions of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. This law is in exist- 
ence, It stands ready to be used. It would 
have provided an immediate means of pump- 
ing dollars into school districts heavily bur- 
dened with an array of emergency conditions. 
Perhaps the word “emergency” was chosen 
in an effort to expedite the legislation-— 
legislation which would give the Administra- 
tion authority to allocate One and a half 
Billion Dollars not according to a formula 
establishing an entitlement for each school 
district, but according to the almost un- 
limited discretion of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

However, our major point of dissent with 
this legislation is even more fundamental 
and basic. The educational needs of our chil- 
dren are not being met in any of our 
schools—North, South, East, or West—not in 
our rural areas; not in the inner city; not 
in our suburban areas; not in our small 
towns; not in our ghettos. 

Already the local property owner is taxed 
beyond his ability to respond, Yet, classrooms 
are overcrowded, teachers are underpaid, and 
facilities, textbooks and materials are 
obsolete. 

Rather than abandon this Nation's tradi- 
tional concept of the neighborhood school 
and embark upon the expensive, burden- 
some, awkward, and inconvenient transpor- 
tation of children out of their neighborhoods, 
let us re-think our educational needs and 
priorities. Let us commit sufficient financial 
resources to assure that every child will have 
an opportunity for a high quality education 
in his own neighborhood school. 

James G. O'Hara. 
WILLIAM D. Forp. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. MAHON). 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, as I pointed 
out here on the fioor ilast Thursday, in 
my judgment Congress can ill afford to 
embrace highly expensive and expansive 
new legislation at a time when the Gov- 
ernment is running into the red in Fed- 
eral funds to the tune of at least $35 bil- 
lion, as it is in the current fiscal year. We 
were in a deficit position last year, fiscal 
1971, in Federal funds in the sum of $30 
billion, and the year before to the extent 
of $13 billion. The deficit is deepening. 
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The pace of deficit spending is quicken- 
ing. The Nation and the Government are 
in acute financial distress. 

Mr. Speaker, in the circumstances, 
it seems to me that as a general proposi- 
tion we ought to proceed with these au- 
thorization bills at not greater than the 
current levels. To launch into this 2- 
year, $1.5 billion probusing program— 
just from the standpoint of common- 
sense—would be very ill advised at this 
time. It would help create more inflation 
and more difficulty on all sides and un- 
doubtedly contribute to making the dol- 
lar worth less. This would in turn create 
problems for education, for the economy, 
and for the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the reasons I am 
glad to have this opportunity to say a few 
words on the bill is that Iam unalterably 
opposed to the provision on page 25, spe- 
cifically, section 3(b). Section 3(a) pro- 
poses to authorize the appropriation of 
$500 million for fiscal 1972:and $1 billion 
for the fiscal year 1973. But then section 
3(b) immediately follows and reads: 

(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a) of 
this section, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and each subsequent fiscal 
year, no funds are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out the provisions of this 
Act for any fiscal year in which the funds 
appropriated for any program authorized by 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 and Public Law 81-874 are not at least 
equal to the funds appropriated for such pro- 
gram for the fiscal year immediately pre- 
ceding. 


This provision, in subsection (b), seems 
to me to be somewhat of a blackjack ap- 
proach, an effort to undertake to force 
the hand.of the appropriations process 
to appropriate not less than certain 
amounts for programs not related to this 
emergency assistance bill. 

What earthly rhyme or reason is there 
in trying to say in this bill, how much we 
will or will not appropriate at some fu- 
ture date for other programs authorized 
in other bills? Such a provision crosses 
the borders of absurdity. 

I hope this bill will be voted down, and 
voted down by a resounding vote. As I 
indicated, I am opposed to the bill on 
other grounds . . . not just because of 
this indefensible provision in section 
3(b), This provision makes the measure 
all the more unacceptable. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
say to the gentleman from Texas that I 
thoroughly agree with the gentleman as 
to the invasion of the prerogatives of the 
Committee on Appropriations and in the 
Congress, by setting up now what we 
must appropriate in other sections of 
other bills in the next year. And I will 
oppose this bill on that ground. 

Mr. MAHON, I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Let me say that I do not look upon the 
provision as an attack upon the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations per se. It is an 
affront to the entire appropriations 
process. It seeks to pledge what we are 
going to do toward funding other legis= 
lation in both fiscal years 1972 and 1973, 
and this I believe is indefensible and im- 
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proper. I have never known anything like 
this to appear in any other bill. Let us 
set the record straight, and let us not 
start this practice in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
one minute to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. PERKINS). 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, let me ex- 
plore the point that the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, has 
just made, a little further. 

In the event that we were to strike the 
section that the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow) has referred to in his colloquy 
with the gentleman from Texas, could 
we then have any meeting of the minds 
in support of this legislation? Without 
committing myself to supporting such a 
deletion, I am just wondering about that. 
I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Texas if that provision were out. of the 
bill, and I know that we cannot get it out 
of the bill here, but if it were taken out 
later could we have the support of the 
gentleman from Texas and the gentleman 
from Ohio for this legislation? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS). 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I might say to 
the gentleman from Kentucky that what 
the gentleman has suggested is one more 
reason why this bill should not be 
brought up under a suspension of the 
rules. The gentleman has just suggested 
that if one of the deficiencies now in 
the bill could be stricken out, that per- 
haps we could agree to support the bill. 
I would state to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that if that had been taken out of 
the bill then my position might have been 
different, but since it is in the bill then 
I still will oppose the bill, because I think 
the gentleman from Kentucky has just 
made it clear as to why we should have 
the bill here in the regular order instead 
of under a suspension of the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. O'HARA). 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Illinois, who has been a tire- 
less exponent of this bill, denies that it 
is a busing bill. I would have to agree. 
When it started out it was a busing bill, 
but after the gentleman’s subcommittee 
got through with it it was a busing bill 
plus more besides, and the more be- 
sides consists of a program of general 
aid to education that in my opinion is dis- 
tributed in the wrong way, and with the 
wrong emphasis. That is the greatest 
criticism of this bill. 

It is not true that the only school 
districts that need help are those that 
have problems of racial segregation or 
of racial balance. 

For instance, in the metropolitan area 
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that I represent, the largest share of 
the racial problems are in the city of De- 
troit. Yet, the city of Detroit is able, 
with less tax effort, to spend more per 
child than almost every one of the 21 
school districts in my congressional dis- 
trict. These other districts also need help. 
They get no help from this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the bill will be 
defeated on suspension, or defeated if it 
is later brought vp in the regular order. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr, WAGGONNER). 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, the purpose of 
this legislation is understandable. The 
bill itself however is defective in several 
respects. Through the years some: of: us 
have tried to talk commonsense to you 
people about the problems of the public 
schools. But you have been sitting back 
there with cotton in your ears paying no 
attention to us. You thought this was 
only a Southern problem and you were 
immune. The only thing I can say today 
is that circumstances are finally chang- 
ing and now when the shoe is on the 
other foot, it certainly makes a lot of dif- 
ference in the attitudes of some of you 
about the approach to public education 
in this country. It is no fun to say “I told 
you so” but you brought the problem on 
yourselves. The experience we have had 
with the bill prior to now has not been 
very satisfactory. It has not been -satis- 
factory because ample safeguards were 
not written into the law to assure com- 
pliance with the congressional intent. 
The administrative guidelines have been 
devastating. 

If we do not do anything else today, 
we ought to vote this bill down, because 
under suspension it cannot be amended 
and bring it back when we can consider 
amendments and when we can do some- 
thing that assures compliance with con- 
gressional intent so we can write some 
safeguards into it to be sure that what 
the Congress wants done can be done. 

Let me tell you something—we have 
had all kinds of unnecessary trouble 
down south, but you have more troubles 
up north than we have now. You have not 
seen anything yet. The new shoe has just 
started to pinch. You can talk about bus- 
ing all you want to, but busing problems 
are now not nearly so much our problem 
as your problem. But you had better lis- 
ten to us this time. You had better con- 
sider this bill when you can amend it. 
You had better be sure you write lan- 
guage in it which will protect you against 
the Singleton court decision having to do 
with the ratio of teachers by race and 
you had better be sure regardless of 
what the administration has said that 
you have language in here that will re- 
quire when the guidelines are written 
down at HEW that busing cannot occur 
unless you want to lend credence to it 
and you had better write language in 
which provides for neighborhood schools 
with certainty if you want to do some- 
thing about salvaging public education. 
You had also better get rid of all lan- 
guage on appropriations limitations and 
attorneys fees. 

Vote this bill down here today and 
bring it back when you can amend it. 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. ANDREWS). 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill is nothing but a car- 
rot bill, a bait bill. Under this bill the 
Federal Government offers schools 
money to integrate more than they have 
by busing, of course, they will bus. Those 
of you who up until now have ad- 
vocated busing should read the Gallup 
poll that came out this morning—74 per- 
cent of the American people are opposed 
to busing. 

The Senator from one northern State 
recently came out proposing busing and 
it is on the new ticker now—his constitu- 
ents nearly have enough names on a 
petition to recall him. You can bet he will 
be recalled. 

Mr. Speaker, you had better vote 
against this bill. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. BADILLO). 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, I am sup- 
porting this bill. 

However, I think it should be clearly 
understood that there are many of us 
who are equally unhappy about the way 
this bill has been brought up before the 
House—but for different reasons. Some 
of us are unhappy because we feel this 
bill does not go far enough toward end- 
ing segregation. It should be clear to all 
of us that busing alone will not end 
segregation, nor will our limiting the 
onan of our efforts to de jure segrega- 

ion. 

I want to advise my colleagues that 
if this bill is defeated today, I will offer 
in the House the same amendment that 
Senator Risicorr introduced in the Sen- 
ate, so that we can have a test in this 
Congress as to whether this Congress is, 
in 1971, going to uphold the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954. This amendment 
has support in the House and we in- 
tend to have a record vote on it. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunate that we 
are taking up this important legislation 
under suspension of the rules. The Emer- 
gency School Aid Act should have been 
granted a rule and brought up under 
regular order. I agree with those who 
maintain that this is a major bill that 
deserves full and fair debate. 

On the other hand, the House enacted 
a similar bill last December and the ma- 
jor issues involved in the legislation be- 
fore us today are basically the same as 
they were then. I think the bill approved 
by the General Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, on which I am proud to serve, and 
the full Committee on Education and La- 
bor is a better bill than the one passed 
by the House last year. One of the im- 
provements—an amendment I spon- 
sored in committee—establishes a 3-per- 
cent set-aside for bilingual programs— 
an important tool in breaking down the 
barriers of segregation and racial isola- 
tion which plague our educational sys- 
tems. 

This is a good bill that deserves our 
full support. It would be unfortunate in- 
deed, if it failed to achieve the necessary 
two-thirds vote today and instead became 
entangled in an already-complex higher 
education bill later this week. I urge my 
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colleagues to vote for the bill reported 
by the Education and Labor Committee 
so that we can go to conference with the 
Senate without further delay. 

At the same time, I want to point out 
that while this bill may prove extremely 
helpful in relieving racial isolation in 
many areas, it will not get at the real 
roots of both de jure and de facto seg- 
regation throughout our Nation. It was 
for this reason that I sponsored last 
April a companion measure in the House 
to Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF’S Urban 
Education Act of 1971. This legislation, 
which I am prevented from introducing 
today because of the rule, takes the same 
direction as a number of recent court 
decisions, attacks the problem of school 
segregation and racial isolation in terms 
not of individual school districts but in 
terms of entire metropolitan areas. At 
the heart of this bill is a requirement 
that each State prepare and file a plan 
under which each of its standard metro- 
politan statistical areas, as defined by 
the Office of Management and Budget, 
will reduce minority group isolation in 
the schools. The plan must insure that, 
no later than July 1, 1983, the percentage 
of minority group children enrolled in 
each school of the SMSA shall be at 
least half the percentage of minority 
group children enrolled in all schools 
in the SMSA. 

This legislation does not mandate any 
particular plan or set of plans to be im- 
posed from community to community 
across the country. Instead it leaves 
great flexibility to those involved at the 
local level, including parents and com- 
munity members as well as educators 
and school officials. 

A number of possible techniques are 
contemplated by this bill, including con- 
struction of magnet schools and educa- 
tional parks together with school redis- 
tricting, pairing and transportation. But 
I want to emphasize that this is not pri- 
marily a busing proposal. It seems clear 
that if we have to depend solely on bus- 
ing children from one area to another on 
a metropolitanwide basis to achieve in- 
tegration, we will not succeed. 

Success will come only if we open up 
the suburbs for housing and employment 
as well as education. Experience demon- 
strates that we will never have truly in- 
tegrated schools until we have an 
integrated society. Schools have borne 
the burden of integration alone too long. 

This does not mean we should not con- 
tinue to attack the problem of school 
segregation. We must. 

But we must go beyond that. For too 
long we have allowed race to be pitted 
against race, region against region, and 
class against class. The result has been 
inevitable. Anger, distrust, and suspicion 
infect the relationships of millions of 
Americans. Whites fear blacks and 
blacks distrust whites; southerners are 
bitter about the North, which continually 
castigates the South; and the lower mid- 
dle class are encouraged to take out their 
frustrations on the poor, the young and 
the black. 

We cannot allow this to continue if our 
Nation is to survive. Millions of Ameri- 
cans realize this and are looking to us for 
leadership. We simply cannot refuse their 
mandate. 
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Mr. Speaker, I present for inclusion in 
the Recorp at this point a section-by- 
section analysis of H.R. 7212, the House 
version of the Urban Education Act au- 
thored by Senator RIBICOFF. I commend 
this to the attention of our colleagues 
with the notice that they might well have 
an opportunity to vote on it as an amend- 
ment later this week should the Emer- 
gency School Aid Act before us today 
fail to achieve the necessary two-thirds 
vote. 

URBAN Epvucation Act or 1971 (H.R. 7212): 
SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

Sections 201 and 202: State that the pur- 
pose of this Act is to end minority group iso- 
lation in the public schools of our Nation's 
metropolitan areas regardless of the origin of 
such isolation. 

Section 301: Provides definitions of terms 
used throughout the Act. The term “minor- 
ity group children” includes Negro, Ameri- 
can Indian, or Spanish-surnamed Ameri- 
cans, and, as determined by the Secretary, 
children from environments where the domi- 
nant language is other than English. “Minor- 
ity group isolation” is a situation where 
minority group children in a school consti- 
tute more than 50% of the average daily en- 
roliment of that school. “Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area” or “SMSA”, as de- 
fined by the Office of Management and 
Budget, is the area in and around cities of 
50,000 inhabitants or more. 

Section 401: Requires each state to pre- 
pare and file an acceptable plan pursuant to 
which it will establish and supervise the op- 
eration of an SMSA agency, within each 
SMSA, to develop with local educational 
agencies a plan to reduce minority group 
isolation in their schools, 

Section 402 (generally): Sets forth the re- 
quirements of the plan to be prepared. 

Section 402(b): The plan must insure that, 
no later than July 1, 1983, the percentage 
of minority group children enrolled in each 
school of the SMSA shall be at least half the 
percentage of minority group children en- 
rolled in all schools in the SMSA. 

Section 402(c): As appropriate in local cir- 
cumstances the plan must use such tech- 
ni ues as redrawing school boundaries, creat- 
ing unified districts, and establishing magnet 
schools and educational parks so as to end 
minority group isolation in all schools with- 
in the SMSA. 

Section 402(d): Local committees of par- 
ents, teachers, and students representative of 
minority and majority groups and the geo- 
graphical areas within the SMSA agency in 
open consultation regarding the development 
of the plan and must report periodically to 
the Secretary on the extent of compliance 
with the requirements of this Act. 

Section 402(e): Provides that parents of 
the children and representatives of the areas 
must be consulted and involved in the opera- 
tion of the proposed programs. 

Section 402(f): Substantial progress to- 
ward the goal must be demonstrated in each 
year of operation of the plan. 

Section 402(g): Per pupil contributions of 
the State to any minority-group isolated 
school shall not be less than per pupil con- 
tributions to non-minority group isolated 
schools. 

Section 403: Requires submissions of the 
plan and approval by the Secretary no later 
than July 1, 1975. 

Section 404: Allows the Secretary in ex- 
treme and unusual cases to exempt portions 
of an SMSA from the plan where necessary 
because of the size, shape, or population dis- 
tributions of an SMSA. 

Section 405: Each SMSA agency must file 
an annual report setting forth the results 
achieved under the plan. The Secretary must 
assure the ready availability of the plan to 
the public and the local committees, 

Section 406: The Secretary must review 
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each plan and report for each SMSA agency 
annually and require revised plans where 
necessary. 

Section 407: Provides that the District of 
Columbia SMSA shall include those parts of 
the metropolitan areas lying in Virginia and 
Maryland. 

Section 408: Prohibits the formulation or 
administration of a plan in any way that 
will result in separation of minority group 
children within a school or a classroom. 

Section 501: Provides Federal funds for 
each SMSA agency for development of the 
plan required by this Act. 

Section 502 (generally); Provides Federal 
financial assistance for implementation of 
an approved plan. No Federal funds are to 
be used to supplant funds, equipment, or 
services that are used to assist any private 
school. The Secretary is given power to file 
suit for restitution of any funds used for 
these purposes. 

Section 502(d): Describe the purposes for 
which funds provided may be used including, 
among others, establishing and constructing 
magnet schools and educational parks, pro- 
viding additional staff members, and the 
necessary counselling, retraining and guid- 
ance for those working with minority group 
children, furnishing transportation where 
necessary (provided that any burden of 
transportation shall fall equitably on both 
minority and majority group children) and 
expanding or altering facilities to accom- 
modate students transferred. 

Section 502(e): Prohibits the supplanting 
of State or local educational agency funds 
presently being expended. 

Section 601: Any local educational agency 
in an SMSA refusing to cooperate in the for- 
mulation or implementation of a plan shall 
not be entitled to receive any Federal educa- 
tional funds. Likewise, any State failing to 
participate in the preparation, submission, 
revision or implementation of any plan re- 
quired by the act and any State continuing 
to provide State funds to any non-cooperat- 
ing local educational agency shall not be 
entitled to receive Federal educational funds. 
The presence within an SMSA of a non- 
cooperating local educational agency does 
not affect the eligibility for Federal funds of 
the remaining cooperating local educational 
agencies. 

Section 701: Provides $25 million for each 
of two years for SMSA's to develop and pro- 
mulgate the plans required. 

Sections 702 and 703: Authorizes $2 billion 
a year for each of ten years to implement the 
plans developed pursuant to this Act. 

Section 801: Provides for expedited hear- 
ings by the Secretary for complaints con- 
cerning the enforcement or nonenforcement 
of provisions of the Act. Review of the Secre- 
tary’s final decision lies with the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit. 

Section 901: Repeals those provisions of 
law which would interfere with the operation 
of this Act, particularly those forbidding the 
use of Federal funds to overcome racial im- 
balance, 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the balance of the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join the lengthy list of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues here in the House 
who have expressed themselves as being 
firmly opposed to the Emergency School 
Aid Act of 1971. 

It was over a year ago that the so- 
called emergency school assistance bill 
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was first suggested. Perhaps at that mo- 
ment there seemed to be a desperate fi- 
nancial need, particularly among those 
school systems operating under court- 
ordered desegregation mandates. How- 
ever, the fact is that the schools have 
been adequately funded in most cases 
through legislation already enacted, 
such as the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the Civil Rights Act, and 
others, and, therefore, the emergency 
as presently described is nonexistent. 

Whatever emergency there may be is 
largely the responsibility of the bureau- 
crats at the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, whose notorious 
reputation for social experimentation is 
all too well known. It is ironic that HEW, 
whose “guidelines” and dictates on bus- 
ing have been largely responsible for 
many of the present dislocations within 
our Nation’s schools, is the strongest 
proponent of aid for an emergency 
largely its own making. 

It is increasingly clear that unless the 
U.S. Supreme Court appreciably widens 
the ban on school desegregation to the 
point of including de facto segregation 
brought on by housing patterns, and so 
forth, the likelihood of further massive 
upheavals in our education system are 
rather unlikely. Therefore, the need to 
meet an alleged “emergency” to the tune 
of one and one-half billion additional 
dollars boils down to a back-door attempt 
to provide massive new funds for the 
busing and redistribution of school stu- 
dents. Furthermore, attempts to prohibit 
the use of these assistance funds for 
busing are futile, since local funds would 
pay for busing with the Federal “emer- 
gency” funds merely offsetting these 
costs. In effect, it is simply a question 
of which hand would provide the money 
for busing. 

Mr. Speaker, we must use all of our 
resources to protect and improve our Na- 
tion’s schools and not to destroy them. 
Funds made available under this pro- 
posed act would be used for purposes 
inimicable to the very heart of Amer- 
ica’s unique system of education, and to 
the individualism it fosters. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in the neigh- 
borhood school and will oppose any Gov- 
ernment funds for busing. I am unalter- 
ably opposed to the Emergency School 
Aid Act of 1971. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to this bill. In the past I have 
supported emergency Federal aid for 
schools to assist in making desegregation 
a reality. But, this bill goes too far in 
initiating a mew massive federally aided 
busing program. 

The schools’ needs would be better met, 
in my view, under Federal revenue shar- 
ing where priorities could be established 
at the local level rather than in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in 
closing the debate on this side, I would 
like to straighten out several things that 
have been said. I think probably in the 
heat of the moment a few mistakes were 
made. 
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For example, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois started the debate by saying that 
except for the busing provision this is 
precisely the same bill as we had before 
us last December, It is not. The statement 
of purpose is totally different from the 
statement of purpose that was in the bill 
last December. 

The important matter of attorneys’ 
fees has been inserted since then. So do 
not be deluded that your vote today is 
on the same measure as we had before 
us last December. 

Second, it has been said time and time 
again that this bill does not require bus- 
ing. You note how carefully they have 
used the word “require.” It has been re- 
peated a minimum of five times. Of 
course, this bill does not require busing. 
This bill encourages busing. Draw that 
very close distinction, whether or not you 
want to be on record for encouraging 
busing. The carrot of $1.5 billion is ex- 
tended to districts. We all know how 
HEW guidelines operate, so do not be 
fooled. 

Do not be deluded when someone tells 
you this bill does not require busing. 
That is not the point. 

The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
Perkins) said the administration has 
made it perfectly clear, I think he said 
crystal clear, that it will not use funds 
for busing. That is not correct either. The 
administration made it crystal clear that 
it would not use funds under existing 
bills for busing. It has not made that 
statement regarding this bill. 

The American people will be closely 
watching this vote today. They will be 
calling all of us to account for our 
actions. Just what is involved in this 
vote? 

A “yes” vote on this legislation will 
simply mean that you do not want any 
restrictions which would control busing 
placed on this legislation. It would not 
be fair to say that a “yes” vote means 
you favor busing, but it clearly means 
you do not want any restrictions on 
busing. 

Those who vote “yes” on this legisla- 
tion should never be heard to complain 
about busing schemes in their own 
States or home areas. They should not 
stand before any PTA or parents’ group 
and express their concern about plans 
to bus students out of their neighbor- 
hood schools. On the record, they will 
have given up their only opportunity to 
legislate restrictions in this vital area of 
national concern. 

Mr. Speaker, I opposed this bill in 
committee and I would oppose it if it 
came before the House under a regular 
rule, But even if I supported this bill— 
and I think that many of my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle who do support 
this bill will agree—I would not, and in 
good conscience could not, vote for it 
under a suspension of the rules. 

This is a totally inappropriate method 
for the consideration of any bill carrying 
a $1.5 billion authorization. It is a totally 
inappropriate method for the considera- 
tion of this particular bill, because this 
bill has more flaws, more matters in con- 
troversy, than virtually any bill reported 
from our committee in the past 5 years. 
I need not remind Members of this 
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House how controversial this bill is; you 
know. Take a close look at this bill and 
see if you want to vote for it under a 
procedure that permits neither amend- 
ment nor points of order. 

This is a busing bill. Even the Presi- 
dent of the United States has asked that 
this bill be amended to prohibit the use 
of funds for busing, and that amend- 
ment was offered and defeated in our 
committee. It should be offered here on 
the floor of the House; not only be- 
cause the President has requested it, but 
because the amendment is desperately 
needed. 

But without amendment this is a bus- 
ing bill. It will not only permit the use 
of funds for busing children whether or 
not their parents wish to have them 
bussed, it will positively encourage both 
State and Federal courts and all sorts of 
State agencies to order massive busing 
on the assumption that this bill will pro- 
vide funds for it. 

Even with an antibusing amendment 
this bill would be seriously defective and 
unacceptable to many Members. For ex- 
ample, it clearly invades the jurisdiction 
of other standing committees of the 
House. Section 3(b) on page 25, if you 
read it carefully, clearly attempts to dic- 
tate to the Committee on Appropriations 
regarding the level of funding they must 
approve for other education programs 
before they can fund this one. In effect, 
it fixes a condition precedent to future 
appropriations bills and in my judgment 
is subject to a point of order as a viola- 
tion of clause 4 of rule XXI of the House 
prohibiting appropriations language in 
an authorization bill. 

An even more flagrant example of a 
provision which is not within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Education 
and Labor and ordinarily would be sub- 
ject to a point of order as to germane- 
ness is section 17, which authorizes Fed- 
eral judges to award attorneys’ fees as a 
part of costs to the prevailing party in 
school desegregation cases, The scope of 
costs and the circumstances under which 
they can be awarded are spelled out in 
the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure 
under rule 54—title 28, United States 
Code—and in chapter 123, sections 1911 
through 1929, title 28, United States Code. 
Clearly, any proposed changes in the 
Federal rules governing such matters 
should come from the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Furthermore, under normal 
procedure this provision obviously is sub- 
ject to a point of order on germaneness 
since it deals not with schools or school 
systems, but with the authority of judges 
and the rights of litigants in the Federal 
courts. 

The substantive issue on attorneys’ 
fees is whether the House wants to stir 
up endless litigation on the issue of 
racial balance in the schools and ask 
your constituents—the taxpayers of this 
country—to pick up the costs. Such a 
provision might well be a bonanza for 
lawyers specializing in civil rights—on 
both sides—but it is scarcely a bonanza 
for the taxpayers. In any event, the pro- 
vision is not subject to objection or 
amendment under a suspension of the 
rules. 

There are all sorts of questions which 
ought to be raised about details of this 
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bill which cannot even be mentioned in 
the few minutes allotted for debate, and 
not one detail can be altered under this 
procedure. For example, this bill encour- 
ages planning for the busing of children 
not only within school districts but be- 
tween school districts—if you carefully 
read section 5(a)(4) beginning at the 
bottom of page 29 and continuing 
through pages 30 and 31. This could end 
up being unbelievably expensive. It might 
be good for General Motors and other 
manufacturers of buses, but there is a 
question whether it would be good for 
American education. 

Some of the most telling arguments 
against this bill and against consider- 
ing it under this procedure have been 
made by the chairman of our commit- 
tee, Mr. Perkins, and the chairman of 
the General Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, Mr. PUCINSKI. 

Last year, Mr. PERKINS pointed out 
numerous times—and I believe accurate- 
ly—that almost everything sought to be 
accomplished under this bill can be done 
under existing Federal legislation such 
as special remedial programs under title 
I of the Elementary-Secondary Educa- 
tion Act and bilingual education pro- 
grams under title VII of that act. 

The only thing that cannot be done 
under existing law is to finance exten- 
sive busing and cross-busing of students. 

Mr. PucInsK! has many times asserted 
that once this legislation is enacted it 
will be continued for many, many years. 
He is, of course, correct if we are to judge 
by the history of other education legisla- 
tion labeled “emergency assistance.” 
That means that we are embarking on a 
long and dubious trip down a road strewn 
with explosive issues, but without full 
debate over or opportunity to amend the 
trip plan. 

I urge the House not to approve this 
bill for busing, particularly under this 
procedure. It ought not be before us un- 
der a suspension of the rules, and we 
should discourage any repetition of this 
performance. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in clos- 
ing the debate, I would like to point out 
one thing. I am as much opposed to the 
procedure that we are following today 
as any other Member. I did not want 
to bring this bill up on suspension if 
we could have brought it up in an orderly 
manner by obtaining a rule. But I might 
point out to Members that if we fail to 
pass this legislation here today, it will be 
right back to confront you Wednesday, 
because we will be back here Wednes- 
day with this bill as an amendment 
to the Higher Education Act. Federal 
courts are imposing impossible demands 
on school districts all over this country. 
School districts are faced with bank- 
ruptcy because they cannot meet the 
court orders. They need help under this 
bill most desperately. 

It follows, then, that if you are going 
to have Federal courts setting down cer- 
tain rules and regulations and demands 
on these districts, the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to help these districts carry 
out financial requirements imposed by 
the Federal court orders. 

I said in my opening remarks that if 
you want to do something about busing, 
this is not the place to do it. There is 
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nothing in this bill that requires busing, 
and the administration has told all of us 
that they are not going to use any of the 
money in this bill for busing. 

But if any Member really wants to do 
something about busing, he should go 
and sign that discharge petition and en- 
courage a constitutional amendment, be- 
cause that is the only way we can deal 
with this problem. 

There is no other way. We can pass all 
the amendments around here we want, 
and we will not change one Federal court 
order until we sign that discharge peti- 
tion and get the constitutional amend- 
ment. 

There is no question about it. We have 
a crisis in America. Schools are becoming 
resegregated, because the courts have 
imposed certain demands on school sys- 
tems and they do not have the resources 
to meet these court ordered demands. 

We can sit here and argue all we want, 
but the fact of the matter is that there 
are children in the school systems who 
urgently need help. I am opposed to bus- 
ing probably as much as anybody in this 
Chamber. I have signed that discharge 
petition. I wonder if others who are mak- 
ing these statements around here have 
signed that discharge petition. 

But I do not believe that your opposi- 
tion to busing should prevent us from 
passing this bill which has nothing to do 
with busing. We are talking about a pro- 
gram of help to assist schools in develop- 
ing programs which will improve the 
quality of education; reduce unnecessary 
tensions in integrated schools; keep the 
white children from leaving the school 
system because their families feel there 
shall be some diminution in quality of 
education in integrated schools; help 
school administrations hire additional 
personnel to reduce the incidence of 
violence between students in schools un- 
dergoing integration; and in general, 
help save our public school system from 
becoming resegregated. 

That’s what this bill is all about. The 
busing issue does not belong here be- 
cause busing is not involved in this bill. 
In the name of America’s children who 
are caught in the crossfire of court 
orders and hostile communities, I urge 
you to approve this bill and let us get on 
with the job of saving the Nation’s public 
school system. 

Mr, DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Emergency School Aid Act of 1971 gives 
the House an opportunity to take a giant 
step toward a goal we all support: Qual- 
ity education. I concur wholeheartedly 
with what President Nixon said in his 
education message to Congress on March 
3, 1970, about the relationship between 
quality education and desegregation: 

Quality is what education is all about; 
desegregation is vital to that quality; as we 
improve the quality of education for all 
American children, we will help them im- 
prove the quality of their own lives in the 
next generation. 

We must not permit controversy about the 
progress toward desegregation to detract 
from the shared purpose of all—better edu- 
cation, and especially better education for 
the poor of every race and color. 


It has been 17 years since the Supreme 
Court in Brown against the Board of 
Education unanimously struck down the 
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separate but equal doctrine as being 
inherently unequal and in violation of 
the 14th amendment to the Constitution. 
In the years since then, study after study 
has shown that the Court was right: 
Racial isolation results in inferior edu- 
cation for minorities, and ending racial 
isolation results in improved educational 
quality. Desegregation and quality edu- 
cation do go hand in hand. 

There has been some progress since 
1954 toward the goal of equal educa- 
tional opportunity that is commendable. 
Yet obviously there is still a long way to 
go before we reach that goal. Our com- 
mittee found that almost one-third of 
the 9.4 million minority students in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools through- 
out the Nation are in schools with stu- 
dent populations of 95 percent or more 
minority students. 

I believe that Congress could have been 
helping over the years to make the road 
toward desegregation smoother, and I 
believe further that we will be evading a 
very great responsibility if we do not take 
steps now to make that road smoother in 
the future. 

Congress has approved bill after bill 
intended to help improve education in 
this country, but we have pointedly ig- 
nored the question of desegregation. 
There is no question that desegregatidn, 
whether achieved under court order or 
on a school district’s own initiative, can 
be costly. For many school districts which 
are already hard pressed financially, the 
costs of desegregation can be a very great 
burden indeed. 

What H.R. 2266 does is to say to these 
school districts that Congress is com- 
mitted to helping them realize the goal of 
quality education and that we recognize 
they are encountering financial difficul- 
ties, some of them extremely serious 
difficulties, in establishing and maintain- 
ing quality integrated schools in elimi- 
nating racial isolation and in establish- 
ing and maintaining quality integrated 
schools. 

Finally, H.R. 2266 does not alter in any 
way the legal aspects of desegregation. 
Its purpose is to help school districts see 
that existing law is enforced. 

Mr. Speaker, I think Congress has been 
badly remiss in its responsiiblity to help 
schools achieve desegregation. The Emer- 
gency School Aid Act of 1971 would put 
Congress squarely on the record in favor 
of quality education. I strongly urge its 
passage today. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation identical to the 
Emergency School Aid Act before us to- 
day, and I urge my colleagues to suspend 
the rules and approve the bill H.R. 2266. 

The major purpose of this legislation 
is to provide Federal financial aid to 
assist local school systems with the large- 
scale problems of desegregation. The bill 
authorizes for this purpose appropria- 
tions of $500 million for fiscal year 1972 
and $1 billion for fiscal year 1973, for a 
total package of $1.5 billion. Ninety per- 
cent of these funds would be prorated 
among the States according to their 
numbers of minority children. The re- 
maining funds would be allocated to bi- 
lingual and special education programs. 

The need for Federal assistance for 
school desegregation has become urgent 
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and necessary. Desegregation suits are 
presently pending in lower courts across 
the country, and based on Supreme Court 
cases as early as the 1954 Brown case 
and as recent as the Pontiac, Mich., case 
this year, it is safe to predict that the 
courts would require many communities 
to rearrange their public school systems. 
Desegregation plans would demand sub- 
stantial sums of money, money which 
many localities find difficult to raise. 

I am particularly interested in this 
legislation, because the city of Water- 
bury, Conn., the largest urban area in 
the congressional district which I repre- 
sent, falls into this category. Waterbury 
was the target of the first Federal de- 
segregation suit in the entire Northeast. 
Regardless of the merits of this suit, it 
has placed Waterbury under great pres- 
sure to take immediate action to revise 
its minority student enrollments. The 
outcome of the suit could produce fur- 
ther strain, and Waterbury, already 
hard pressed to meet current expendi- 
tures, would be forced to find yet new 
sources of income. The financial burden 
would be a difficult one to bear. 

The legislation before us today would 
provide Waterbury, and other communi- 
ties involved in court cases, with advance 
financial insurance that they would be 
able to meet the costs of desegregation. 
Under the terms of the bill, Connecticut 
would receive an estimated $3,638,133 
during fiscal 1972 and $7,216,824 dur- 
ing fiscal 1973. The total Connecticut 
allotment would thus come to $10,854,- 
957. Such assistance would help Water- 
bury to meet the extraordinary expenses 
which may become necessary as a result 
of the Federal desegregation suit. It guar- 
antees that Waterbury would have the 
necessary financial resources in the event 
that the presently pending court suit 
demands further desegregation efforts. 

I originally introduced emergency 
school aid legislation in the 91st Con- 
gress and I have reintroduced it in the 
92d Congress, with specific emphasis on 
the urgency of constructing new schools 
as a key to the solution of the problem. 
I feel that this proposal would signifi- 
cantly broaden the educational oppor- 
tunities for all children, and ultimately 
raise the quality of education throughout 
the country. On a short-term basis, it 
would fund the desegregation efforts of 
those school boards who only recently 
have had to consider the problems of 
financing such efforts. I, therefore, urge 
passage of this vital education legislation. 

Mr, ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in support of H.R. 2266, the 
Emergency School Aid Act of 1971. This 
bill authorizes $1.5 billion in fiscal 1972 
and 1973 to assist school districts imple- 
menting ordered or voluntary desegrega- 
tion plans. I realize that there are some 
who object to bringing a bill of this im- 
port to the floor under a suspension of 
the rules, and under ordinary circum- 
stances, I would probably object as well. 
But this bill is surrounded by extraordi- 
nary circumstances which I feel justify 
its consideration under the suspension 
procedure. First, the Rules Committee, 
of which I am a member, has twice re- 
fused to grant this bill a rule, despite the 
protestations of myself and my Repub- 
lican colleagues. And second, this is an 
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emergency measure which our Nation’s 
school systems have been counting on 
for a year and a half now. And make no 
mistake about it—there is an urgent and 
desperate need for these funds now. 

Our public schools today are having 
enough trouble in making ends meet to 
cover normal operating expenses and 
provide basic educational services. A re- 
cent survey by the National Education 
Association of 63 of our Nation’s largest 
school systems reveals that all have had 
to cut back on personnel, enlarge class 
size, or eliminate special programs be- 
cause of lack of money. The biggest cuts 
have come in teaching personnel. Of the 
63 systems surveyed, 23 have eliminated 
some 4,388 teaching positions. 

Now add to this financial crisis the 
additional expenses involved in carrying 
out voluntary or ordered desegregation 
plans and I think you can begin to com- 
prehend just how serious the current 
crisis really is. I fully agree with the com- 
mittee that the Federal Government has 
an obligation to assist these districts in 
their integration efforts. In the words of 
the committee report: 

It is time for the rhetoric of the Federal 
Government calling for the Integration of 
our schools to be backed up by sufficient 
funds to assist them in striving for this goal. 


President Nixon put it most eloquently 
in his school desegregation message of 
March 1970, when he said: 

Nothing is more vital to the future of our 
nation than the education of its children: 
and at the heart of equal opportunity is equal 
educational opportunity. These funds will be 
an investment in both the quality and the 
equality of that opportunity. 


And his message accompanying this 
legislation a month later, the President 
said: 

Few issues facing us as a nation are of such 
transcendent importance: important because 
of the vital role that our public schools play 
in the nation’s life and in its future; because 
the welfare of our children is at stake; be- 
cause our national conscience is at stake; and 
because it presents us a test of our capacity 
to live together in one nation, in brotherhood 
and understanding. The tensions and diffi- 
culties of a time of great social change re- 
quire us to take actions that move beyond 
the daily debate. This legislation is a first 
major step in that essential direction. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, we are in 
the midst of a difficult and costly tran- 
sition process, our school systems ur- 
gently need the financial assistance pro- 
vided in this legislation, and it is incum- 
bent upon us to get these emergency 
funds to the schools as soon as possible. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
must object most strenuously to the 
Emergency School Aid Act of 1971 or as 
it is commonly called, the school deseg- 
regation act. Call it what you will, this 
is clearly a busing bill. Passage of this 
legislation will allocate $1.5 billion to aid 
school districts in their desegration plans. 

I am not opposed to desegregation. I 
am proud of my support for civil rights 
legislation during my years in the House. 
But I am against forced busing to achieve 
racial balance in our schools. Let me add 


that this view is shared by a majority of 
Americans both black and white. At a 
time when we are striving to erase all 
vestiges of racial consciousness, when 
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the goal is to treat all people as Ameri- 
cans rather than blacks or whites, I find 
the imposition of artificial racial quotas 
to be inconsistent with that trend. 

At a time when our schools have 
demonstrated a desperate need for so 
many valid educational programs, for 
more teachers, smaller classrooms, and 
teaching aids, I must question the prior- 
ity that busing should receive. These 
needs, Mr. Speaker, plague our entire 
school system without regard to racial 
composition. City, suburban, and rural 
schools are all waging a battle to deliver 
quality education to their children, 

In the face of so many underfinanced 
educational programs, this bill will op- 
erate to spend $1.5 billion to facilitate 
desegregation. It has become quite clear 
that “facilitate” in this context means 
busing. I propose that our emphasis 
should be aimed at assuring quality edu- 
cation in all schools rather than on 
transporting, at a great expense of time 
and money, students from one school to 
another. There is so much in terms of 
money that we can do to improve the 
education of our children once they are 
inside the classroom that I wonder if we 
afford the luxury of $1.5 billion merely 
to get the child to school. 

Mr. Speaker, this is hardly an emer- 
gency education bill; it is a mass trans- 
portation bili. This measure leads us 
down a new avenue of educational policy 
and carries an enormous price tag to 
boot. Nonetheless, it has been placed on 
the Consent Calendar and is impossible 
to amend. 

Busing is a most controversial issue; 
one which deserves to be fully debated. 
Therefore, I strongly object to its place- 
ment on the Consent Calendar and urge 
my colleagues to vote in the negative. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, take away 
the window dressing and we have before 
us another bill for forced busing. Remove 
the sugar coating and under the terms 
of this bill Federal agencies will again 
be imposing impossible requirements on 
school officials and school systems. 

It should be very clear that the Ameri- 
can people want no part of forced bus- 
ing. They recognize it for what it is—the 
substitution of social experiment for or- 
derly processes of education. This meas- 
sure should not have come to the floor 
under conditions which prevent reason- 
able amendment. It should be defeated 
and defeated soundly. 

In case therezare those who are waver- 
ing in their loyalty to the doctrine of 
forced busing, let me remind my col- 
leagues that the Gallup poll published 
today shows that 74 percent of the Amer- 
ican people are opposed to this abomina- 
ble practice and that opposition to it is 
solid in all parts of the Nation. 

I doubt seriously that any issue now 
before the American public is more emo- 
tion laden or has more potential for de- 
struction of community stability than 
forced busing of America’s schoolchil- 
dren. It was mandated by the courts— 
despite recent denials—and these rulings 
have in effect taken it out of the hands 
of the lawmakers and the school execu- 
tives. The result has been to create one 
of the greatest social and educational 
crises of our times. It is helping to destroy 


the neighborhood school system which 
we recognize as one of the basic founda- 
tions of America’s greatness. The present 
situation must be resolved outside the 
courts. The Supreme Court apparently is 
trapped in the quicksands of its own con- 
fusion. It has substituted social experi- 
ment as the goal for the Nation’s schools 
rather than education, and in doing so, 
it has lost sight of the very purpose for 
which school exist. It ignores the fact 
that orderly integration already has been 
accomplished in nearly all schools. 
Forced busing compounds the problems 
of education and makes it almost impos- 
sible for school heads to return to sound 
and effective education as the real goal 
of the schools. 

In forced busing the children lose, the 
schools lose, and the Nation loses. The 
parents and the school officials are frus- 
trated but they are not helpless. There 
are ways to get action if the people want 
it enough. One way is to defeat this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Illinois 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, H.R. 2266, as amended. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 135, nays 222, not voting 72, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 329] 
YEAS—135 


Abzug Dwyer 
Adams Edwards, Calif. 
Addabbo Esch 
Anderson, 
Calif. 


Mitchell 
Moorhead 


Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 

Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Fraser 


Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 


Johnson, Calif. 
Kastenmeier isk 
Koch Smith, Calif. 
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Burlison, Mo. 


Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 


Henderson 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 

King 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 


McCollister 


McKevitt 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Muller, Ohio 
Mills, Ark. 
Mills, Md. 
Mizell 
Moliohan 
Montgomery 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
O'Hara 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 
Poff 
Powell 
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Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark, 
Purcell 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rarick 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 


Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Shriver 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Steed 

Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Uliman 
Vander Jagt 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 

White 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 

Wylie 
Wyman 
Young, Fla. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


NOT VOTING—72 


Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Baring 
Barrett 

Bevill 
Blanton 
Burleson, Tex. 
Caffery 


Goldwater 
Halpern 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hays 
Holifield 
Jacobs 
Jarman 


Robison, N.Y. 


Collins, Ill. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Drinan 


Abbitt 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 


Leggett 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 


Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Minish 


NAYS—222 


Ashbrook 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Biaggi 


Blackburn 
Bow 


Staggers 
Symington 


Thompson, N.J. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zwach 


Bray 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 


Chamberlain Karth 
Clark Kee 
Clay Keith 
Colmer Long, La. 
Daniels, N.J. McClure 
Danielson McEwen 
Dent Madden 
Derwinski Mathias, Calif. 
Diggs Minshali 
Dow Monagan 
Eckhardt Morgan 
Murphy, tl. 
Nix 
Pickle 
Gallagher Pirnie 
Gaydos Price, Ill. 
Giaimo Rees 
So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Charles H. Wilson and Mr. Price of 
Ilinois for, with Mr. Abernethy against. 


Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Terry 
Veysey 
Whalley 
Whitten 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Young, Tex. 
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Mr, Diggs and Mr. Clay for, with Mr. Baring 
against. 

Mr. Monagan and Mr. Pickle for, with Mr. 
Burleson of Texas against. 

Mr. Stokes and Mr, Rees for, with Mr. Eil- 
berg against, 

Mr. Barrett and Mr. Abourezk for, with Mr. 
Bianton against. 

Mr. Daniels of New Jersey and Mr. Clark 
for, with Mr. Bevill against. 

Mr. Rooney of New York and Mr. Roybal 
for, with Mr. Caffery against. 

Mr. Nix and Mr. Gallagher for, with Mr. 
Whitten against. 

Mr. Madden and Mr. James V. Stanton for, 
with Mr. Rousselot against. 

Mr. Halpern and Mr. Holifield Yor, with 
Mr. Pirnie against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Young of Texas with Mr. Whalley. 
Mr. Shipley with Mr. Derwinski. 
Mr. Hanley with Mr. Fish. 
. Stubblefield with Mr. Chamberlain. 
. Hays with Mr. Keith. 
. Hanna with Mr. McClure. 
Mr. Morgan with Mr. Minshall. 
Mr. Murphy of Illinois with Mr. William 
. Stanton, 
Mr. Scheuer with Mr. McEwen. 
Mr. Dow with Mr. Veysey. 
Mr, Colmer with Mr. Skubitz. 
Mr. Dent with Mr. Talcott. 
Mr. Jacobs with Mr. Goldwater. 
Mr. Jarman with Mr. Mathias of California. 
Mr. Kee with Mr. Robison of New York. 
Mr. Karth with Mr. Terry. 
Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Ruppe. 
Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Sandman. 
Mr. Gaydos with Mr. Saylor. 
Mr. Danielson with Mr. Roy. 


Mr. DELANEY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. O’KONSKI changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. STRATTON changed his vote from 


“yea” to “nay.” 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


CREDIT UNION SHARE INSURANCE 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 9961), to provide temporary in- 
surance for the member accounts of cer- 
tain Federal Credit Unions, and for other 
purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 9961 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. Subsection (d) of section 201 
of the Federal Credit Union Act (12 U.S.C. 
1781(d)) is amended by striking out “one 
year“ and inserting in lieu thereof “three 
years". 

Sec. 2. Subsection (c) of section 201 of 
the Federal Credit Union Act (12 U.S.C. 1781 
(c)) is amended by adaing at the end there- 
of the following new paragraph: 

“(3) With respect to State credit unions 
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which are authorized by State law to re- 
ceive demand deposits, the Administrator 
shall approve the application of any such 
State credit union for insurance of its mem- 
ber accounts if (A) such State credit union 
otherwise meets the requirements for insur- 
ance established under this Act, and (B) in 
the event of liquidation of such State credit 
union, the claims with respect to demand 
deposit accounts shall be subordinate to the 
claims with respect to member accounts. For 
purposes of this paragraph and for purposes 
of determining the extent of insurance cov- 
erage under this Act, demand deposit ac- 
counts shall not be considered member ac- 
counts and shall not be insured under the 
provisions of tais Act.” 

Sec. 3. Section 208(a)(2) of the Federal 
Credit Union Act (12 U.S.C. 1788(a)(2)) is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out “assumption of its liabil- 
ity by another insured credit union” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “assumption of its 
liability by another person”; 

(2) striking out “may guarantee any other 
insured credit union against loss by rea- 
son of its” and inserting in lieu thereof “may 


guarantee any person against loss by reason 
of his"; and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: “For purposes of this 
paragraph, the term ‘person’ means any 
credit union, individual, partnership, corpo- 
ration, trust, estate, cooperative, association, 
government or governmental subdivision or 
agency, or other entity.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 9961 
was originally considered by this body 
under suspension of the rules earlier this 
month, but failed by a slim margin to 
gain the necessary two-thirds vote for 
passage. In order to make certain that 
this much needed legislation is enacted 
this year, the bill has been put back on 
the Suspension Calendar with an amend- 
ment that will eliminate the objection 
raised by those who voted against this 
legislation when it was first on the House 
floor. 

As reported from the committee, the 
bill would have granted temporary in- 
surance for 2 years for Federal credit 
unions whose insurance applications had 
been denied by the National Credit 
Union Administration. It was felt by 
some Members that the automatic grant- 
ing of such insurance might cause a fi- 
nancial hardship on the insurance fund 
and therefore, opposed the legislation. 

In the amended version of the legisla- 
tion, which is before the House today, the 
automatic insurance provision has been 
removed. In its place, an extension of the 
time limit for securing the insurance has 
been inserted. This is the versior of the 
legislation that was reported overwhelm- 
ingly by the Bank Supervision and In- 
surance Subcommittee. 

Under the original share insurance 
legislation passed in the 91st Congress, 
Federal credit unions whose insurance 
applications were denied were given 1 
year to obtain such insurance or be forced 
into liquidation. It was estimated at 
that time that only a few hundred credit 
unions would not meet the insurance re- 
quirements. However, as a result of what 
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I consider unnecessarily harsh adminis- 
trative guidelines set down by the Na- 
tional Credit Union Administration, some 
1,400 credit unions have been rejected 
for insurance, and unless the deadline for 
such insurance is extended, the liquida- 
tion of these credit unions will begin 
early next year. 

The amended version of H.R. 9961 
would extend from 1 to 3 years the 
period within which a Federal credit 
union would have to meet the insurance 
requirements, The credit union would 
not be insured during this veriod but 
would be allowed to continue its opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to the bill in its present form. Certainly, 
no one wants to see a credit union put 
out of business because it could not meet 
an administrative guideline. The legisla- 
tion in this form has been discussed on a 
bipartisan basis, and no one has raised 
an objection. There are two other sec- 
tions of H.R. 9961 and they are identical 
tc the bill that was originally brought up 
under the Suspension Calendar. 

Section 2 of the legislation clarifies the 
authority of the administrator of the Na- 
tional Credit Union Adminstration to in- 
sure State-chartered credit unions who 
accept demand deposits. 

Last year, the State of Rhode Island 
enacted legislation that would allow 
State chartered credit unions to accept 
demand deposits. The National Credit 
Union Administration ruled that it did 
not have the authority to insure such de- 
posits. Following this, Rhode Island 
Legislature passed a new bill that per- 
mitted the Rhode Island credit unions to 
have demand deposits but did not require 
that they be insured. Still, the National 
Credit Union Administration refused to 
insure share accounts in Rhode Island 
credit unions excepting demand deposits. 

Under section 2 of H.R. 9961 the Na- 
tional Credit Union Administration must 
insure a State-chartered credit union 
accepting demand deposits if it meets all 
of the criteria set down by the act. In 
short, the Administrator cannot deny 
the insurance solely because the credit 
union accepts demand deposits. As a 
further condition, the legislation makes 
it clear that the demand deposits of such 
a credit union will not be insured, and, in 
order to obtain the insurance the claims 
of the demand depositors must be subor- 
dinated to the claims of the shareholders 
in the event of a liquidation. 

Let me make it clear that this section 
in no way authorizes Federal credit 
unions to accept demand deposits, nor is 
it designed to encourage or discourage 
State credit unions from gaining demand 
deposits authority. At the present time, 
only one State, Rhode Island, authorizes 
credit unions to accept demand deposits, 
and this was done only after a similar 
type of authority was granted to other 
types of thrift institutions. In addition, 
Rhode Island officials felt that the Fed- 
eral share insurance law would cover de- 
mand deposits. Thus, section 2 of HR. 
9961 is designed to clear up a specific 
point and does not grant any new au- 
thority to either State or Federal credit 
unions. 

Section 3 of the bill gives the Adminis- 
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trator more authority in liquidating a 
credit union or trying to shore up a credit 
union with financial problems. 

Under present law, if the Administrator 
wants to merge an open or closed credit 
union, his only choice is to do so with an- 
other insured credit union. Also, if he 
wants to guarantee the obligations of a 
credit union to a third party, that third 
party can only be an insured credit 
union. 

Under section 3, the Administrator is 
given a wide choice in electing other fi- 
nancial institutions, government bodies, 
or even private corporations, both profit- 
making and nonprofitmaking for the 
purposes of guaranteeing to them the 
payment of obligations originally held by 
the failing credit union. This is merely 
permissive legislation and has the sup- 
port of the National Credit Union Ad- 
ministration. 

In closing, let me point out that Con- 
gress cannot stand by and let 1,400 credit 
unions go by the wayside without action. 
Therefore, it is imperative that this bill 
be passed as quickly as possible. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
there is brought before the House a bill 
which has caused quite some confusion 
among the Members. Although I could 
not support the version of H.R. 9961 that 
was brought to the floor under suspen- 
sion 2 weeks ago, I find the provisions of 
H.R. 9961 brought before the House to- 
day to be entirely consistent with the 
needs and objectives of the credit union 
movement and its members. 

As you will recall, the problem involved 
is that of some 1,400 Federal credit unions 
which have been rejected by the Na- 
tional Credit Union Administration as 
not qualifying for insurance. Under the 
present law, at the expiration of 1 year 
from the time of the original rejection, 
the Administrator must liquidate those 
credit unions which still do not qualify. 
Of the 1,400 credit unions affected by 
these provisions, it is estimated that half 
will meet the standard before this year 
has run; and another 350 will be able to 
come up to snuff given additional time. 

There are five general requirements 
set out in the Federal Credit Union Act, 
requirements that are used by the Ad- 
ministrator in determining whether or 
not a given credit union shall become in- 
sured. These criteria are: 

First, the adequacy of the credit un- 
ion’s reserves; 

Second, the soundness of its financial 
condition and policies; 

Third, the fitness of its management; 

Fourth, the possibility of undue risk to 
the fund; and 

Fifth, the consistency of its powers 
and purposes with the promotion of thrift 
among its members. 

Certainly these standards are not un- 
reasonable, and they should be main- 
tained if the insurance program for cred- 
it union shares is to be kept on a sound 
basis. As the House wisely decided 2 
weeks ago, insurance should not be pro- 
vided automatically to those credit un- 
ions which are in violation of one or more 
of these standards. 

However, it is equally undesirable that 
many credit unions be liquidated invol- 
untarily because they are not able to 
meet a time limit which experience has 
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now proven to be too stringent. There- 
fore, the provision before us today would 
extend the period from 1 year to 3 years 
for a rejected credit union to qualify for 
insurance. This middle course, between 
automatic insurance and forced liquida- 
tion, has been approved by the National 
Credit Union Administration as a desir- 
able solution to the problem facing those 
credit unions whose year for qualification 
is running out. 

I shall not elaborate on sections 2 and 
3 other than to mention that there is 
substantial accord within the commit- 
tee as well as the credit union commu- 
nity that these two provisions will give 
needed authority to the Administrator in 
dealing with State-chartered credit un- 
ions and those credit unions which are in 
need of assistance with their financial 
problems or in liquidation. 

Mr. Speaker, I can wholeheartedly 
commend to my colleagues H.R. 9961 as 
it is brought before the House today. I 
am most hopeful that the expeditious 
action of the House will encourage the 
other body to act in a similar manner so 
that the uncertain future of these credit 
unions may be resolved promptly and fa- 
vorably. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, in Oc- 
tober of last year Public Law 91-468, 
passed by Congress on the recommenda- 
tion of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, was signed. This law provided 
mandatory share insurance for Federal 
credit unions. Such insurance had never 
before been made available and was con- 
sidere to be a reward for the excellent 
safety record of the credit unions in the 
past years. 

Federal credit unions were required to 
meet certain management and financial 
standards within 1 year of disapproval 
by the administrator of an application 
for insurance or be forced to liquidate. 
Today, there are roughly 11,000 federally 
chartered credit unions covered by Fed- 
eral insurance and some 1,400 that are 
not covered, or about 11 percent of the 
total left uncovered. Of these, about 
1,100, or 80 percent, have been rejected 
for share insurance because of insuffi- 
cient reserves. 

In many cases, however, the NCUA has 
gone beyond the reserve requirements set 
by Congress and established special re- 
serve requirements. This clearly contra- 
dicts the intent of the law and has 
brought us to the present situation. 

H.R. 9961 merely extends from 1 to 3 
years the time limit under which Federal 
credit unions have to obtain the insur- 
ance before they would be required to 
liquidate. They will not be insured during 
this period, but they will be able to op- 
erate and hopefully, correct the adminis- 
trative deficiencies. 

There is an amendment to this bill 
which I sponsored and should like to 
explain. In my own State of Rhode Is- 
land, the State legislature passed a law 
which allowed credit unions, upon meet- 
ing certain reserve and other require- 
ments, to accept demand deposit ac- 
counts. For example, total shares must 
exceed $1 million. A reserve of 20 percent 
must be maintained in cash or equivalent 
against the outstanding checking account 
balances, and no overdrafts will be al- 
lowed. Of great importance is that mem- 
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ber shares and deposits, excluding de- 
mand deposits, must be insured. 

However, General Nickerson refused to 
insure the savings accounts of over 200,- 
000 Rhode Islanders who are members of 
State chartered credit unions, because he 
said the Federal Credit Union Act did 
not authorize insurance for those demand 
deposit accounts permissible under State 
law. 

Further, the Administrator refuses 
such insurance on the grounds that de- 
mand deposit accounts will be paid out 
first in event of liquidation, and the in- 
surance fund will have to pay out to 
savings depositors. This would place an 
unfair burden on the fund. 

Therefore, I have proposed an amend- 
ment which the committee approved to 
provide insurance for the savings ac- 
counts of credit unions of all States who 
are permitted by State law to accept de- 
mand deposit accounts, so long as these 
savings accounts are placed ahead of the 
demand deposit accounts in the case of 
liquidation; moreover, these demand de- 
posits may not be insured with Federal 
insurance. 

Admittedly this is a Rhode Island 
States rights amendment. It would apply 
solely to State chartered credit unions 
and in fact only to Rhode Island, the 
only such State at present, but in time 
there will be others. My amendment is 
for all States present and future. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Iam most pleased in the passage 
in the House today of the credit union 
share insurance amendments. The ap- 
proval of this measure will underpin the 
foundations of the credit union move- 
ment in America, all the more a timely 
need, in this period of uncertain economic 
growth. As one who played a major role 
in the establishment of the National 
Credit Union Administration, I have 
supported this legislation, realizing its 
benefits and worth for the many thou- 
sands who save in credit unions, and 
whose deposits, without any possible 
question, are deserving of insurability. 
The fine work that the many credit 
unions located within my 10th Congres- 
sional District in Massachusetts, in Fall 
River, Attleboro, North Attleboro, Taun- 
ton, and many other cities do, attests to 
the success of the credit union movement. 

For the Federal credit unions located 
throughout all of the United States, 
whose operations and efficiency can pro- 
gress to the standards of insurability 
under the provisions of the mandatory 
share insurance program established 
within the National Credit Union Admin- 
istration, this measure we have approved 
today will allow the time for the credit 
unions to strengthen themselves, and 
continue to serve as a vital and needed 
community service. This measure is 
equally worthy in that it presents a solu- 
tion to the difficult problem faced by 
many credit unions, whose temporary 
noninsured standing diminishes the in- 
centive necessary to attract added share 
deposits, thus strengthening itself, to bet- 
ter and more efficiently serve its clientele. 

The provision of this measure to amend 
the Federal credit union legislation so 
that a period of 2 years, rather than 1, 
is afforded credit unions now lacking in- 
surability, but coverable, is indeed wise. 
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The administrator has stated this him- 
self in his testimony before the Banking 
and Currency Committee, in which ap- 
pearance he attested to the large number 
of credit unions which could well qualify 
for coverage in an extended time period. 

It is a pleasure to take cognizance of 
this forward step in economic service to 
the many Americans who participate in 
the credit unions throughout the Nation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 9961, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 350, nays 0, not voting 79, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 330} 


Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Til. 
Collins, Tex. 


Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 


Hillis 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
. Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
King 
H Kluczynski 
William D. Koch 
Forsythe Kyl 
Fountain Kyros 
Fraser Landgrebe 
Frelinghuysen Landrum 
Frenzel Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 


Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 


Frey 
Fuiton, Tenn. 
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McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKinney 


Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Poft 
Powell 
McMillan Preyer, N.C. 
Macdonald, Price, Tex. 
Mass. Pryor, Ark. 
Mahon Pucinski 
Mailliard Quillen 
Mann Railsback 
Martin Randall 
Mathis, Ga. Rangel 
Matsunaga Rarick 
Mayne Reid, N.Y. 
Mazzoli Reuss 
Meeds Rhodes 
Melcher Riegle 
Roberts 


Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 
‘Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Winn 

Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Zabłocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Ark. 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 


Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 


Shriver 
Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 


NAYS—0O 
NOT VOTING—79 


Abernethy Goldwater 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Sandman 
Saylor 
Shipley 
Skubitz 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Terry 
Veysey 
Whalley 
Whitten 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles H. 
Young, Tex. 


Burleson, Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Clark 

Clay 

Colmer 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dingell 

Dow 


Holifield 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Karth 

Kee 

Keith 
Kuykendall 
Long, La. 
McClure 
McEwen 
Madden 
Mathias, Calif. 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Murphy, DL. 
Evins, Tenn. Nix 

Fish Pickle 
Foley Pirnie 
Gaydos Price, H1. 
Giaimo Purcell 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Price of Ilinois with Mr. McCture. 

Mr, Abernethy with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. James V. Stanton with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. William J. Stanton. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Daniels of New Jersey with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Abourezk with Mr. Veysey. 

Mr. Hanley with Mr. Fish. 


Eckhardt 
Edwards, La. 
Eilberg 

Esch 
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. Shipley with Mr. Skubitz. 

. Bevill with Mr. Terry. 

. Eilberg with Mr. Whalley. 

. Gaydos with Mr. Dow. 

. Giaimo with Mr. Robison of New York. 
. Rooney of New York with Mr. Halpern. 
. Hanna with Mr. Goldwater. 

. Holifield with Mr. Mathias of Califor- 


. Karth with Mr. Eckhardt, 
. Kee with Mr. Murphy of Illinois, 
. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Rousselot. 
. Whitten with Mr. Monagan, 
. Young of Texas with Mr. Morgan. 
. Stubblefield with Mr. Roy. 
. Baring with Mr. Stokes, 
. Pickle with Mr. Nix. 
. Rees with Mr. Talcott. 
. Diggs with Mr. Derwinski. 
. Roybal with Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 
. Jacobs with Mr. Esch. 
Mr. Jarman with Mr. Kuykendall. 
Mr. Burleson of Texas with Mr. Quie. 
Mr. Clark with Mr. Clay. 
Mr. Colmer with Mr. Devine. 
Mr. Danielson with Mr. Bob Wilson. 
Mr. Foley with Mrs. Griffiths. 
Mr. Purcell with Mr. Harrington. 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The title was amended so as to read 
“To provide Federal credit unions with 
2 additional years to meet the require- 
ments for insurance, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have the privilege preceding the vote 
of extending their remarks and includ- 
ing related extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


NARCOTIC TREATMENT IN CORREC- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 8389) to amend the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 to provide for the develop- 
ment and operation of treatment pro- 
grams for certain drug abusers who are 
confined to or released from correctional 
institutions and facilities, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 8389 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 453 of title I of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968 is amended 
by redesignating paragraph (9) as paragraph 
(10), by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (8), and by inserting immediately 
after paragraph (8) the following new para- 

h: 


“(9) provides necessary arrangements for 
the development and operation of narcotic 
treatment p: in correctional institu- 
tions and facilities and in connection with 
probation and other supervisory release pro- 
grams for all persons, incarcerated and on 
parote, who are drug addicts and or drug 
abusers; and”. 

(b) Section 454 of title I of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“In addition, the Administrator shall issue 
such regulations as may be necessary con- 
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cerning the standards that shall be met by 
drug treatment programs in State and local 
prisons and those to which persons on parole 
are assigned.” 

(e) The amendment made by this Act shall 
take effect with respect to the comprehensive 
State plans filed with the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration on and after 
January 1, 1972. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. EDWARDS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, H.R. 8389 provides that States, 
in order to get funds from the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration for 
correctional institutions and facilities 
under the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, include in their 
comprehensive State plans “necessary 
arrangements for the development and 
operation of narcotic treatment pro- 
grams in correctional institutions and 
facilities and in connection with proba- 
tion and other supervisory release pro- 
grams for all persons, incarcerated and 
on parole, who are drug addicts and drug 
abusers.” 

Under the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, States that wish 
to participate in grants for law enforce- 
ment purposes which are administered 
by the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration must establish a State plan- 
ning agency and submit a comprehensive 
State plan to the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration. The act (18 
U.S.C., sec. 3733) sets forth specific re- 
quirements for inclusion in the State 
comprehensive plan. 

In 1970 the act was amended to pro- 
vide for grants through LEAA for cor- 
rectional institutions and facilities. 
States who desire grants for this purpose 
must incorporate in their comprehensive 
plans an application containing eight 
specific requirements: 

First, that the plan set forth a compre- 
hensive statewide program for the con- 
struction, acquisition, or renovation of 
correctional institutions and facilities in 
the State and the improvement of correc- 
tional programs and policies throughout 
the State; 

Second, that it contain satisfactory as- 
surances that grants received for correc- 
tional institutions and facilities will be 
administered by and for the purposes of 
a public agency; 

Third, the plan must provide satisfac- 
tory assurances that funds received 
specifically for correctional institutions 
and facilities will not result in a decrease 
of funds which the State would other- 
wise apply to such facilities from its 
grants received for general law enforce- 
ment purposes from the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration; 

Fourth, the plan must place satisfac- 
tory emphasis on the development and 
operation of community-based correc- 
tional facilities and programs, including 
halfway houses, diagnostic services, 
probation, and other supervisory release 
programs; 
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Fifth, it must propose advanced tech- 
niques in the design of correctional in- 
stitutions and facilities; 

Sixth, it must propose, where feasible, 
the sharing of correctional facilities on a 
regional basis; 

Seventh, the plan must provide satis- 
factory assurance that personnel stand- 
ards of correctional institutions and fa- 
cilities reflect advanced practices; 

Eighth, the plan must show that the 
State is engaging in projects and pro- 
grams to improve the recruiting, orga- 
nization, training, and education of per- 
sonnel employed in correctional activi- 
ties; and 

Ninth, the State plan for correctional 
institutions must comply with the general 
requirements set forth for the compre- 
hensive State plan required for eligibility 
for grants from the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration. 

The Koch bill—H.R. 8389—adds a 
ninth requirement—that the application 
incorporated the State comprehensive 
plan provide for adequate drug treat- 
ment programs for prisoners and parolees 
in the State corrections system. 

H.R. 8389 as originally submitted fur- 
ther amends the Omnibus Crime Control 
Act of 1970, by providing that the At- 
torney General shall issue regulations 
governing the standards to be met by 
drug treatment programs established in 
State and local prisons and for addicted 
persons on parole. Under the act as 
presently written, the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, after consul- 
tation with the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, prescribes regulations governing 
the correctional programs and facilities 
which qualify for LEAA grants. 

The Judiciary Committee has amended 
H.R. 8389 to conform it to the existing 
law. It was decided that the regulations 
governing drug treatment programs in 
the correctional system should spring 
from the same authority as regulations 
governing other correctional programs 
covered under the act. 

Mr. Speaker, grants for correctional 
institutions and facilities are authorized 
as a result of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act Amendments of 
1970, which added a new subpart specifi- 
cally relating to such grants. 

The Congress provided a supplemental 
appropriation of $47.5 million for grants 
for correctional institutions and facilities 
for fiscal year 1971. Under the act, as 
amended, 50 percent of these funds were 
to be made available for grants to State 
planning agencies and 50 percent were 
to be made available for distribution 
within the discretion of LEAA. Congress 
has appropriated $97.5 million for grants 
for correctional institutions in fiscal 1972. 

Under the amended act—section 7(8) 
of Public Law 91-644—it is provided that 
the money appropriated for grants to 
correctional institutions and facilities be 
at least 20 percent of the money appro- 
priated for grants for law enforcement 
purposes. Thus if the Congress appropri- 
ates $400 million to LEAA for grants for 
law enforcement purposes, it is required 
that at least $80 million be appropriated 
for grants for correctional institutions 
and facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 8389 will be of con- 
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siderable assistance in combating nar- 
cotics addiction, one of the most serious 
problems with which our country is 
faced. I urge that we give this measure 
our full approval today. 

In concluding, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend my colleagues and good friend 
Representative Kocu for initiating and 
drafting this legislation. Representative 
Kocu is one of our Nation’s foremost au- 
thorities on the subjects of both narcotics 
addiction and penal reform. He testified 
eloquently before our committee and we 
all owe him a debt of gratitude for his 
wisdom and foresight in fashioning this 
proposal. 

(Mr. WIGGINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD). 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
the House today to take a relatively sim- 
ple but potentially very significant step 
in dealing with the problem of drug ad- 
Ciction and abuse which has spread 
across our land so alarmingly in recent 
years, by enacting H.R. 8389. 

The purpose of this legislation is to re- 
quire each State which applies for spe- 
cial part E grants for correctional in- 
stitutions and facilities under the block 
grant program administered by the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration 
to include in the application accompany- 
ing the annual comprehensive State 
plan, and as a prerequisite to that State’s 
receipt of such a grant, a statement of 
the State’s provision for the necessary 
arrangements for the development and 
operation of narcotic treatment programs 
for inmates of the State's correctional 
institutions, probation and parolees who 
are either drug addicts or drug abusers. 

In other words, by passing this bill the 
Congress would be saying that special 
grants for correctional purposes cannot 
be made to States which fail to make 
adequate provision for the treatment of 
drug addicts and drug abusers who have 
been placed in the actual or constructive 
custody of the State through involve- 
ment in the criminal process. I believe 
that this is a perfectly appropriate and 
justifiable string for the Congress to at- 
tach to the Federal funds being dis- 
bursed by LEAA under this particular 
grant program, for it serves to spotlight 
the belief and intent of Congress that 
efforts toward the rehabilitation of drug 
addicts and drug abusers among the 
prisoners, probationers, and parolees of 
the several States should be an integral 
part of the nationwide attack upon the 
drug problem. 

The Federal Government must empha- 
size and encourage this type of effort 
through its own example, where persons 
under Federal custody or restraint are 
concerned, and through restrictions on 
Federal funding grants, such as that 
contained in this bill, where Federal aid 
to State and local efforts regarding their 
own prisoners is concerned. 

Under section (b) of the bill, the Ad- 
ministrator of LEAA is directed and em- 
powered to prescribe the standards to be 
met by State and local drug addiction 
and drug abuse treatment programs and 
proposals in order for a State to be able 
to file an application for a subchapter 
IV-A grant which complies with the re- 
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quirements imposed by section (a) of this 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my good 
friend, the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee which initially considered 
this legislation (Mr. Epwarps) in asking 
for favorable House action on this bill 
today. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, drug 
addiction has proven to be a most persist- 
ent and frustrating problem in our so- 
ciety. There are over 40,000 known heroin 
users, a mere fraction of an estimated 
300,000 addicts. More than any other dis- 
ease, drug addiction reaches out to affect 
each and every citizen. It is reflected in 
the wasted lives of those who subsist on 
heroin, their families, and most of all our 
rising crime rates which subsidize the 
tremendous cost of this terrible drug. 

These two bills, H.R. 8389 and H.R. 
9323, work in conjunction to facilitate 
and expand the treatment of this per- 
plexing social ill. 

Mr. Speaker, the causes of drug abuse 
are multidimensional, As such, we know 
that our response to it, if it is to be suc- 
cessful, must recognize each ingredient 
of its cause. Treating drug addiction as a 
criminal problem will never completely 
eradicate this horrible habit. To achieve 
complete success, it is imperative that 
we also treat addiction as a medical prob- 
lem. 

These bills realize that fact and open 
the way for Federal assistance to State 
correctional systems that develop pro- 
grams of drug rehabilitation. Faced with 
inadequate funds and a minimum of 
trained medical personnel, State prisons 
have not been able to respond properly 
to the growing number of inmates that 
are addicts. Second, the use of metha- 
done, a noneuphoric drug which blocks 
the craving for heroin, would be allowed 
as proper treatment under the Narcotic 
Rehabilitation Act. Of course, since this 
is only a control type drug as opposed to 
a cure, its use would be authorized only 
as a last resort and at the direction of 
medical authorities. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, these 
measures represent a significant step for- 
ward in the battle against drug abuse. 
They operate to bring vital aid to the af- 
flicted addicts and add another weapon, 
in the form of methadone, which doctors 
can employ as they try to bring these 
people back on the road to recovery. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, as the origi- 
nal sponsor of the bill we are consider- 
ing, I rise to say that this is a simple 
measure but one that should go a long 
way in encouraging States and localities 
to provide drug treatment programs that 
are so needed in their prisons. H.R. 8389 
is designed to provide the basis for 
tackling one of the principal causes of 
crime in our cities: drug addiction. 

In 1970 the Omnibus Crime Control 
Act was amended to establish a program 
for the improvement of State and local 
correctional facilities. Under this law 
grants for the upgrading of correctional 
facilities are made upon the submission 
and approval of a plan, meeting certain 
minimum requirements, by a State. H.R. 
8389 adds a new requirement—that 
States make necessary provisions for the 
establishment and development of nar- 
cotic treatment programs in their cor- 
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rectional facilities and in their proba- 
tionary and parole programs, 

In the city I come from, New York, 50 
percent of the street crime is attributable 
to drug addiction—perpetrated by ad- 
dicts needing money to support their 
habits. And yet, little is being done in 
our prisons to treat this identifiable 
cause of crime. Offenders are brought 
into the jails and generally detoxified. 
But, then they are left to sit in their 
cells without treatment for the drug 
problem which in most cases was the 
core of their crime problem. Conse- 
quently, when they are released from 
prison, most immediately return to their 
drug and criminal habits. 

An addict or drug abuser when im- 
prisoned is easily identified, isolated and 
available for regular treatment. It is 
tragic that we are wasting this oppor- 
tunity to provide such men and women 
treatment, particularly when most have 
so little else to do to fill their time. 

It is estimated that of the 300,000 
heroin addicts in the United States, only 
40,000 are being treated. This lack of 
treatment is in great part due to cost, 
particularly when the addict must be in- 
stitutionalized. With an imprisoned ad- 
dict, we are already paying the institu- 
tional costs. The additional investment 
should be made to provide these people 
with therapy. 

On January 30, 1970, I visited the Man- 
hattan House of Detention for Men com- 
monly referred to as the “Tombs.” This 
prison is under the jurisdiction of the 
New York City Commissioner of Correc- 
tions. Subsequent to my first visit to the 
Tombs, I distributed a questionnaire 
among the 1,750 men incarcerated; 907 
prisoners responded to the questionnaire 
and returned them in sealed envelopes. 
Of these responding, 38 percent said that 
they were on drugs upon entering the 
Tombs. In the past year this percentage 
has increased, with some estimates going 
as high as 80 percent, as the city’s drug 
problem has become more acute. 

If we are really intent on dealing with 
the problem of street crime, making us 
prisoners in our very homes, we must 
start by treating the drug addict now in 
prison. After all, the purpose of prison 
is not merely punitive; indeed, even more 
important is its function of rehabilitating 
the prisoner so as to make him a con- 
tributor to society instead of a recidivist. 
In the case of the imprisoned drug addict, 
this can only be done if his drug problem 
is dealt with. 

To suggest the dimensions of the drug 
problem and the costs it is placing on the 
community today, one can look at the 
situation in one hotel in my congression- 
al district that houses some 750 former 
convicts, many of whom are now living 
on welfare. It was estimated by the com- 
munity planning board that approxi- 
mately 400 of these people are drug ad- 
dicts who received no therapy in prison 
and whose habits now cost an average of 
$50 a day per individual. 

This means that $7 million a year must 
be raised by the drug addicts in this sin- 
gle hotel; and because stolen goods are 
fenced at approximately 20 percent of 
their value, this necessitates some $35 
million worth of goods being stolen an- 
nually; $35 million a year for just 400 
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addicts—one can begin to understand the 
magnitude of the cost for 200,000 addicts. 

There are some addicts who will re- 
spond to medical and psychiatric therapy 
and completely kick the habit. There are 
others who need methadone as a substi- 
tute for the rest of their lives. Everyone 
acknowledges that no one has the answer 
to drug addiction, but we must at least 
employ whatever methods are now known, 
recognizing their inadequacy. The prison- 
er drug addict needs help after he leaves 
prison. Some need the security of half- 
way houses—but all need help with their 
drug problem while in prison. We must 
provide that help and the options for 
continued treatment after a prisoner 
leaves the correctional facility. 

I urge the passage of this bill. It pro- 
vides a mechanism through which we can 
come to grips with this major problem of 
drug addiction that has reached epidemic 
proportions and is undermining strength 
of our society. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
H.R. 8389, amends the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 to 
provide for the development and opera- 
tion of treatment programs for certain 
drug abusers confined to or released from 
correctional institutions and facilities 
and directs the LEAA administrator to 
issue necessary regulations concerning 
the standards to be met by programs in 
State and local prisons and those to 
which persons on parole are assigned. 

My main objection to this amendment 
is on constitutional grounds as was my 
reason for opposing the 1970 amendments 
and the basic legislation of 1968. No 
where in the constitutional contract is 
the Federal Government delegated the 
power to control or regulate State or 
local police, prisons, or jails. 

In fact, article IV, section 4 stipulates 
that the Federal Government shall pro- 
tect each of the States against domestic 
violence but only on application of the 
legislature or the executive when the leg- 
islature cannot be convened. By no 
stretch of the imagination can this pro- 
vision be logically interpreted to allow 
the Federal Government to set stand- 
ards which States must meet in programs 
to rehabilitate drug addicts among pris- 
oners or parolees. According to the 10th 
amendment, the regulation of State pris- 
ons and local jails is reserved to the 
States and the people thereof. 

Another objection to the amendment 
is predicated on lessons learned from past 
experience with Federal grants. As surely 
as night follows day, Federal control will 
follow Federal grants. As Federal aid in- 
creases to State and local law enforce- 
ment agencies, the Federal influence in 
the area of local law enforcement and 
prisons will evolve into Federal controls. 
At the end of that road are the instru- 
ments for total control that all police 
states require—a national police force 
and a national prison system. 

I am aware that drug addicts require 
treatment and that a humane society 
should help those unfortunate persons 
who are unable to care for themselves. 
But the problem should be solved at the 
State and local levels according to their 
standards and their regulations. I believe 
the people in my State of Louisiana, have 
more understanding of their problems 
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Mr. Gaydos with Mr. Dow. 
Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Robison of New York. 
Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr, Halpern. 
Mr. Hanna with Mr. Goldwater. 

. Holifield with Mr. Mathias of Califor- 
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and just as much intelligence to handle 
this drug crisis as do the bureaucrats in 
Washington. In many instances they have 
shown more commonsense. 

For the reasons given, I must cast my 
people’s vote in opposition to H.R. 8389. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Epwarps) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
8389, is amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that a quorum is not 
present and make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 350, nays 2, not voting 77, 
as follows: 


Steed 

Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 

wolf 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Reid, N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Meeds 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Ark. 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konski 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Poff 
Powell 


. Karth with Mr. Eckhardt. 

. Kee with Mr. Murphy of Illinois. 

. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Rousselot, 
. Whitten with Mr. Monagan. 

. Young of Texas with Mr. Morgan, 

. Stubblefield with Mr. Roy. 

. Baring with Mr. Stokes. 

. Pickle with Mr. Nix. 

. Rees with Mr. Talcott. 

. Diggs with Mr. Derwinski. 

. Roybal with Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 

Mr. Jacobs with Mrs. Heckler of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Collins of Texas. 

Mr. Burleson of Texas with Mr. Hastings. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Chappell. 

Mr, Danielson with Mr. Seiberling. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Gibbons. 
St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schneebelt 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Shriver 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


[Roll No. 331] 
YEAS—350 


Collier 
Collins, Ill. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, 8.0. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Dwyer 
Edmondson Jonas 
Edwards, Ala. Jones, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. Jones, N.C. 
Erlenborn Jones, Tenn. 
Esch Kastenmeier 


Abbitt 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Til. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Baker 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bow 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks prior to the vote on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 


NAYS—2 
Schmitz 


NOT VOTING—177 


Goldwater Price, Ill. 
Halpern Rees 

Hanley Robison, N.Y. 
Hanna Rooney, N.Y. 
Hastings Rousselot 
Hawkins Roy 

Hays Roybal 
Heckler, Mass. Sandman 
Holifield Saylor 
Jacobs Seiberling 
Jarman Shipley 
Karth Skubitz 

Kee Stanton, 
Keith J. William 
Long, La, Stanton, 
McClure James V. 
McEwen Stokes 
Madden Stubblefield 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 

Hogan 

Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 


Rarick 


TEMPORARY ASSIGNMENT OF 
MAGISTRATES 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 9180) to provide for 
the temporary assignment of a U.S. mag- 
istrate from one judicial district to an- 
other. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 9180 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
636 of title 28, United States Code, is 


Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bevill 
Blanton 
Burleson, Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 

Clay 

Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Dent 
Derwinski 


Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 


Brown, Mich. 


Brown, Ohio 


Broyhill, N.C. 


Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 


Burlison, Mo. 


Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 


Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 
Wiliam D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqus 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 


Grover 


Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
King 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass, 


Mathias, Calif. Talcott 
Miller, Calif. Terry 
Minshall Veysey 
Monagan Whalley 
Morgan Whitten 
Murphy, Il. Wilson, 

Nix Charles H. 
Pickle Young, Tex. 
Pirnie 


Evins, Tenn. 
Fish 

Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed, 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Price of Illincis with Mr. McClure. 
Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. James V. Stanton with Mr. McEwen. 
Mr. Hays with Mr. J. William Stanton. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Daniels of New Jersey with Mr. Pirnie. 
Mr. Dent with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr. Madden with Mr, Minshall. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr, Abourezk with Mr. Veysey. 

- Hanley with Mr. Fish. 

. Shipley with Mr. Skubitz. 

. Bevill with Mr. Terry. 

. Ellberg with Mr, Whalley. 


amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(e) In an emergency and upon the con- 
currence of the chief judges of the districts 
involved, a United States magistrate may be 
temporarily assigned to perform any of the 
duties specified in subsection (a) or (b) of 
this section in a judicial district other than 
the judicial district for which he has been 
appointed. No magistrate shall perform any 
of such duties in a district to which he has 
been temporarily assigned until an order has 
been issued by the chief judge of such dis- 
trict specifying (1) the emergency by rea- 
son of which he has been transferred, (2) the 
duration of his assignment, and (3) the du- 
ties which he is authorized to perform. A 
magistrate so assigned shall not be entitled 
to additional compensation but shall be re- 
imbursed for actual and necessary expenses 
incurred in the performance of his duties in 
accordance with section 635.” 

Sec. 2. The section heading of section 636 
of title 28, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“$636. Jurisdiction, powers, and temporary 
assignment.” 

Src. 3. The item relating to section 636 In 

the section analysis of chapter 43 of title 28, 
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United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“636, Jurisdiction, powers, and temporary 
assignment.”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the bill H.R. 9180 would author- 
ize temporary assignment of magistrates 
from one district to another “in an emer- 
gency and upon the concurrence of the 
chief judges of the districts involved.” 
Under present law a U.S. magistrate is 
authorized to perform official duties only 
within the territorial jurisdiction to 
which he is appointed (28 U.S.C. 636). 
He may not be assigned temporarily to 
another district. 

A magistrate assigned temporarily to 
another district would not receive extra 
compensation, but would be reimbursed 
for expenses incurred in the performance 
of his duties. 

As the Judicial Conference, the De- 
partment of Justice, and several magis- 
trates pointed out at our hearing, the 
transfer provision would provide great 
flexibility to the magistrate system. Cited 
particularly in our hearings were metro- 
politan areas such as New York City- 
northern New Jersey, Philadelphia-Cam- 
den, N.J., Kansas City, Mo.-Kansas City, 
Kans. where under present law there 
can be no assistance given from one city 
to the other because of State and judicial 
boundaries involved. Under the proposed 
bill, magistrates could be assigned to 
cover for each other in the event of an 
emergency situation, or the temporary 
illness or absence from his official duty 
station of one of the magistrates in the 
other district. 

The wise policy of providing flexibility 
for the court system to handle a sudden 
influx of cases in one jurisdiction or 
court is presently codified in 28 U.S.C. 
297, which permits the temporary assign- 
ment of district judges from one district 
to another, and the temporary assign- 
ment of judges from the U.S. district 
court for the District of Columbia to the 
Superior Court of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 9180 is a measure 
which will both improve the administra- 
tion of justice in the Federal court sys- 
tem as well as result in a net financial 
savings for the Federal Government. It 
is a measure which fully warrants the 
approval of this body today. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Does this mean that mag- 
istrates might be transferred or moved 
from New York City to Louisiana; to 
other such distant points—or anywhere 
in the country? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. From a 
practical standpoint that probably would 
not happen. It would only take place 
where it would be convenient, and it 
would have to have the concurrence of 
the chief judges of each district. I would 
imagine that the chief judge in Louisiana 
would make an arrangement with the 
chief judge from an adjoining district 
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close to Louisiana and not one in New 
York. 

Mr. GROSS. But the gentleman is not 
saying there is anything in the bill that 
would prevent that kind of movement of 
magistrates back and forth across the 
country? He has not said that; has he? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Only 
good sense would prevent it and I just do 
not think that it would happen. 

Mr. GROSS. The judges as a rule, I 
suppose, have good sense, but they might 
be swayed by other considerations. I as- 
sume that this could take place in the 
event of a need where vacations are being 
taken; is that correct? And how about 
judges who like to get out on the golf 
course early in the day or for a longer 
period of time? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I would 
point out to the gentleman from Iowa 
that on page 1 of the bill, line 5, it is 
provided that: 

In an emergency and upon the concur- 
rence of the chief judges of the districts 
involved, a United States magistrate may be 
temporarily assigned * * * 


Mr. GROSS. Of course, it could be 
construed that there was an emergency 
to get a golf game or a vacation started 
early. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to answer or attempt to answer the 
proper concern of the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

The order as to the transfer must also 
state and specify the nature of the emer- 
gency which justifies the transfer. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman for yielding in the 
first instance. 

I want to thank the gentleman for 
taking a couple or 3 minutes to explain 
this bill. 

There should have been questions 
asked and answered concerning the pre- 
ceding bill that just passed as to what 
encouragement there was in that bill— 
encouragement upon the States to do 
certain things and how that encourage- 
ment works. Again, I want to thank the 
gentleman for taking a couple of min- 
utes to explain some of the provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I would 
point out that we did have the report 
available 3 days in advance and I am 
sure the gentleman from Iowa with his 
usual scholarly bent would have read 
the report. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
bill H.R. 9180, to authorize the tempor- 
ary assignment of U.S. magistrates from 
one judicial district to another. 

In my view, this bill corrects an un- 
fortunate omission from the original Fed- 
eral Magistrates Act passed in 1968. Quite 
simply, the bill would authorize the tem- 
porary transfer of otherwise duly ap- 
pointed Federal magistrates to perform 
specified magisterial duties to districts 
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wherein a special need for additional 
judicial manpower has arisen from dis- 
tricts wherein such need is not at that 
time so pressing. 

At the hearings held on the bill in Sep- 
tember, no opposition was expressed to- 
ward its provisions, and both the Judicial 
Conference of the United States and the 
Department of Justice supported its en- 
actment. 

Since no transfer could occur without 
the concurrence of the chief judges of 
the districts involved, the bill’s author- 
ization of intercircuit transfers appears 
to me to be a very desirable feature of the 
legislation from the standpoint of dis- 
tricts like those in and around metro- 
politan areas like Washington, D.C., 
where a compact population center may 
be subdivided by circuit, as well as dis- 
trict, lines. 

I join with the chairman of our sub- 
committee, the distinguished gentleman 
from California (Mr. Epwarps) in urg- 
ing favorable action on H.R. 9180. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, we are now 
called upon to suspend the rules and 
vote up or down H.R. 9180 the bill to 
provide for the temporary assignment of 
a U.S. magistrate from one judicial dis- 
trict to another, yet I wonder how many 
Members of this body know what a mag- 
istrate—formerly called commissioner— 
is or what duties he may perform. 

Page 26 of the committee hearings is 
quite clear on this. Reading from the 
hearings we find that a magistrate per- 
forms important judicial duties in con- 
nection with the administration of justice 
in the U.S. district courts. The hearings 
list several types of duties he may per- 
form: 

Functions previously performed by U.S. 
commissioners: 

(a) Disposition of petty offense cases. 

(b) Complaints issued. 

(c) Bail hearings. 

(a) Full preliminary hearings. 

(e) Search warrants issued. 

(f) Removal hearings. 

Additional duties under the Magistrates 
Act (October 17, 1968) : 

(a) Disposition of minor offense cases. 

(b) Prisoner petitions screened. 

(c) Pretrial conferences (civil and crimi- 
nal). 

(d) Motions considered. 

(e) Special master reports. 

(f) Petitions under N.A.R.A. 

(g) Social security reviews 

(h) Post-indictment arraignments. 

It is clear, then, that a magistrate is, 
in fact, a judge of limited powers quali- 
fied to perform certain key functions in 
the judicial system. 

Of particular interest to the people of 
my State is the provision that a magis- 
trate can serve as a special master. Page 
28 of the committee hearings continues 
and defines this particular function. It 
states that a magistrate can serve, under 
28 U.S.C. 636(b) (1), as a special master, 
“supervising discovery in connection 
with special aspects of patent and anti- 
trust cases, especially where there are a 
great many issues, claims, documents, or 
in multiple disaster or class action cases 
where there are numerous claimants or 
diverse claims.” 

This provision is extremely relevant 
because a special master appointed by 
the chief judge of the eastern judicial 
district of the State of Louisiana recently 
redistricted the Louisiana Legislature. It 
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just so happens that the special master 
appointed in the Louisiana case was a 
resident of the State for at least several 
years; if this bill is passed, it will allow 
the chief judge of the Federal district 
court of any State in the Union to invite 
a special master from another State or 
section of the country to draw up the 
plan for redistricting the State legisla- 
ture or congressional districts. Certainly 
this is not beyond the realm of possibil- 
ity; the only provision included in this 
legislation is that the chief judge of the 
district to which he is assigned must 
state the emergency necessitating the 
transfer. The term “emergency” is not 
defined and therefore open to judicial 
discretion. It would be logical for a chief 
judge seeking some degree of objectivity 
in redistricting State legislatures and 
congressional districts to seek assistance 
from a magistrate from another State or 
section of the country. 

The people of my district would neither 
condone nor support this. I intend to cast 
our vote against this legislation that 
would, in effect, provide for the busing of 
U.S. magistrates solely on the request of 
the chief judge of a Federal district court 
proclaiming some emergency—the ex- 
tent or type of which is not limited by 
this bill. 

I include the complete statement of 
Rowland F. Kirks, Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of U.S. Courts, before Sub- 
committee No. 4, of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF ROWLAND F. Kirks, DIRECTOR, 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE U.S. COURTS 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: I am Rowland F. Kirks, Director of 
the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. I appear to support the bill, 
H.R. 7375, to remove the statutory ceiling 
on salaries payable to United States magis- 
trates, as recommended by the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States. 

Under existing provisions of law the salary 
of a full-time United States magistrate is 
fixed by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, up to a maximum of $22,500 
per annum. Salaries of part-time magistrates 
are fixed by the Conference in amounts not 
to exceed $11,000 per annum. When the Mag- 
istrates Act was first considered, it was antic- 
ipated and intended that the salaries of 
United States magistrates should be on a 
parity with salaries payable to referees in 
bankruptcy. Through an unusual combina- 
tion of circumstances (over which no one 
had control) the ceiling on salaries payable 
to United States magistrates has remained 
the same. 

In the same year that the Magistrates Act 
was passed, and before it became fully op- 
erative, the Commission on Executive, Legis- 
lative and Judicial Salaries recommended 
that the ceiling on the salaries of full-time 
referees in bankruptcy be increased from 
$22,500 per annum to $36,000 per annum and 
that the ceiling on salaries payable to part- 
time referees in bankruptcy be increased 
from $11,000 per annum to $18,000 per 
annum. 

These new ceilings became effective in 
January 1969 upon Presidential approval of 
the report of the Commission. Acting under 
this new authority the Judicial Conference 
of the United States in March 1969 increased 
the salaries payable to full-time referees in 
bankruptcy to a maximum of $30,000 per 
annum, $6,000 less than the statutory ceil- 
ing. At this same session the Conference ex- 
pressed its view that the maximum salaries 


payable to United States magistrates should 
be on a parity with salaries payable to ref- 


erees in bankruptcy. 
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Mr. Chairman, magistrates are now per- 
forming important judicial duties in con- 
nection with the administration of justice in 
the United States district courts. They try 
persons accused of violating federal penal 
statutes and may sentence persons convicted 
of crime of imprisonment up to one year and 
assess fines up to $1,000. They may decide, or 
make recommendations regarding the de- 
cision to be entered, in a variety of pretrial 
matters arising in civil and criminal cases. 
They are subordinate judicial officers with 
responsibility for the hearing and trial of 
issues of fact and law, just the same as ref- 
erences in bankruptcy. The original concept, 
that their compensation should be com- 
mensurate with their responsibility and com- 
parable to salaries payable to referees, is 
sound. The existing and continuing disparity 
in the salary structure, which is not justifi- 
able as a matter of equity, is beginning to 
cause unrest among the new magistrates at 
the very outset of the system so recently 
authorized by the Congress. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the salaries 
of United States magistrates thus far ap- 
proved by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, have been fixed in accordance 
with the criteria set forth in the statute and 
in accordance with the intent of the Con- 
gress expressed in the legislative history of 
the Act. Pull-time magistrate positions have 
been authorized in 47 of the 90 districts—a 
little more than one-half of the districts. 
Full-time positions total 83. There are 463 
part-time positions authorized at salaries 
ranging from $100 per annum to $11,000 per 
annum. Only 30 part-time magistrate posi- 
tions have thus far been authorized at a 
maximum salary of $11,000 per annum, 

Removal of the statutory ceilings on magis- 
trate positions would enable the Judicial 
Conference, subject to the appropriation of 
necessary funds, to fix salaries of magistrates 
in accordance with the range of salaries paid 
to referees in bankruptcy. 

Mr. Chairman, the Judicial Conference of 
the United States recomemnds this legisla- 
tion very strongly. Many full-time magis- 
trates have accepted positions with the hope 
and expectation that salaries would be ad- 
justed very soon. It is a matter of fairness 
that this be done. 


ASSIGNMENT OF MAGISTRATES FROM ONE 
JUDICIAL DISTRICT TO ANOTHER 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States has not had an opportunity to con- 
sider H.R. 9180, which is the bill to author- 
ize the temporary assignment of a magistrate 
from one judicial district to another. At its 
meeting on August 27th the Judicial Con- 
ference Committee to Implement the Fed- 
eral Magistrates Act voted to recommend this 
bill for the favorable consideration of the 
Conference. The Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts sees no administrative 
difficulty with the procedure contained in the 
bill and has so advised the Judicial Confer- 
ence Committee. 

The bill provides an easy method for the 
temporary assignment of a magistrate upon 
the concurrence of the chief judges of the 
districts concerned. A safeguard written into 
the bill requires that an order be entered in 
the transferee district specifying the nature 
of the emergency, the duration of the assign- 
ment, and the duties which the magistrate 
serving on assignment is expected to per- 
form. This order would serve as a public rec- 
ord of the assignment and an official notice 
of the authority of the magistrate so assigned 
to perform duties under the Magistrates Act 
in the transferee district. The bill does not 
provide for any increase in compensation to 
a magistrate so assigned, but does authorize 
reimbursement of expenses. 

It is not expected that this authority to 
assign magistrates from one judicial district 
to another would be exercised very often, but 
the ability to so act would give flexibility to 
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the system in the event of an emergent 
situation. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportu- 
nity to appear today and testify. I will be 
glad to answer any question which you or 
any member of the subcommittee may have 
about either bill. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF ROWLAND F, 
Kirks 


This memorandum is submitted In accord- 
ance with the request for statistical and other 
information regarding (1) the matters actu- 
ally being handled by United States magis- 
trates, particularly with respect to duties as- 
signed by the district courts from the regular 
civil and criminal dockets of the courts; and 
(2) any economic benefit that may accrue to 
the United States by the assignment of duties 
to magistrates pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 636(b). 

Because the new magistrates system be- 
came fully effective in the district courts only 
on July ist of this year, statistical reports on 
the work of magistrates are fragmentary, ex- 
cept for five districts where the system has 
been in operation for two years on a pilot 
basis. The information contained in this 
statement has been compiled primarily from 
the reports submitted by the magistrates 
working in these five districts. Magistrates 
were appointed in the following district 
courts during the months of May and June 
1969 in accordance with Judicial Conference 
authorization: District of Columbia, District 
of New Jersey, Eastern District of Virginia, 
District of Kansas and the Southern District 
of California. 


I. DUTIES PERFORMED IN FIVE PILOT DISTRICTS 


The district judges in the courts partici- 
pating in the pilot program undertook to as- 
sign as many duties as possible to full-time 
magistrates on a gradual basis. Initially they 
took over all duties previously performed by 
United States commissioners. In three dis- 
tricts magistrates were immediately assigned 
the function of screening prisoner applica- 
tions and in four districts they began trying 
minor offenses. Thereafter, the magistrates in 
three districts were given responsibility for 
the conduct of pretrial conferences and other 
duties in both civil and criminal cases in- 
cluding the consideration of discovery mo- 
tions, the conduct of the post-indictment ar- 
Taignments and the taking of not guilty 
pleas, etc. In the District of Columbia, how- 
ever, pretrial conferences in civil cases con- 
tinued to be handled by the pretrial exam- 
iners which have been authorized for that 
court for a number of years. 

The following table, summarizing the work 
performed in the five pilot districts during 
the fiscal years 1970 and 1971, shows a pro- 
gressive assignment of duties to be per- 
formed. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICAL REPORTS FROM 
PILOT DISTRICTS 


Number of 
matters 
Fiscal 
ear 


Types of duties 970 


Functions previously performed by U.S. 
Commissioners: 

Disposition of petty offense cases__.__... 
Complaints issued 


Bail hearings... nnen 

Full preliminary hearings.. 

Search warrants issued... 

Appointments of counsel kes 
Additional duties under the Magistrates Act: 

Disposition of petty offenses which could 

not be tried by Commissioners 

Disposition of other minor offenses. 

Prisoner petitions screened_ 

Civil pretrial conferences. 

Criminal pretrial conferen 

Discovery motions 

Lineup orders_....._. 

Postindictment arraign: 


1 Information on these items is incomplete, 
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The nature of the caseload varies among 
the five courts participating in the pilot 
program. In the Eastern District of Virginia, 
magistrates have been most effective in ren- 
dering assistance to the court by screening 
1,342 prisoner petitions in two years. In this 
period these 1,342 prisoner cases accounted 
for one-third of all civil filings in that court. 

In the Southern District of California, the 
magistrates in two years have disposed of 
4,778 petty offense cases (most illegal entry 
from Mexico) which formerly were handled 
by judges. They have also taken over 3,249 
pretrial conferences or “omnibus hearings” in 
criminal cases, which were formerly handled 
by judges. 

In the District of New Jersey, the addi- 
tional duties performed by magistrates have 
not developed as expected partly because of 
understaffing of magistrate positions, That 
cituation has now been remedied. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as pointed out above, mag- 
istrates have not been assigned additional 
Guties because of the heavy volume of pre- 
liminary hearing work and the availability of 
pretrial examiners for civil cases. 

The fullest use of magistrates in regard to 
the types of duties performed has occurred in 
the District of Kansas. Magistrates in that 
jurisdiction are considering motions, con- 
ducting pretrial conferences, trying minor 
offense cases and screening prisoner petitions. 
In two years they have screened 635 prisoner 
applications, representing one-third of all 
civil cases filings in that court during the 
biennium, 

Tables I and II, attached to this statement, 
show the types of duties performed in each 
of the five pilot districts during the fiscal 
years 1970 and 1971. 

Based upon the experience in the pilot 
program, the Judicial Conference Committee 
to Implement the Federal Magistrates Act 
in October 1970 issued a Jurisdictional Check- 
list of duties which might appropriately be 
considered for delegation to magistrates. For 
the information of the Congress a copy of 
that checklist is attached as Appendix A. 

Ii. DUTIES PERFORMED IN OTHER DISTRICTS 

Appointments to magistrate positions in 
district courts other than the pilot districts 
commenced late in November 1970 and con- 
tinued through June 1971. The following 
table shows the number of matters handled 
by 31 full-time magistrates appointed in 24 
district courts who furnished complete 
monthly statistical reports for the 5-month 
period from April through August 1971, 


Summary of statistical reports from 31 full- 
time magistrates for the 5-month period— 
April through August 1971 
Types of duties: 

Functions previously performed by U.S. 

Commissioners: 

Total matters 
handled 

Disposition of petty offense cases... 2, 689 

Complaints issued 

Bail hearings 

Full preliminary hearings 

Search warrants issued 

Removal hearings. 

Additional duties under the Magistrates 

Act: 

Disposition of minor offense cases. 

Prisoner petitions screened 

Pretrial’ conferences (civil and crim- 
inal) 

Motions considered. 

Special master reports... 

Petitions under N.A.R,A__........-.. 

Social security reviews. 

Post-indictment arraignments 
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II. ECONOMIC BENEFIT ACCRUING TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


a. An economic benefit potentially accrues 
to the United States upon the assignment of 
duties to a magistrate which would other- 
wise be performed by a district Judge. The 
annual cost of maintaining a district judge 
in office, together with a staff consisting of a 
law clerk, secretary, court reporter, court 
crier, and courtroom deputy clerk, is approxi- 
mately $119,400 per year. The cost of main- 
taining a full-time magistrate in office, to- 
gether with a staff of a secretary and clerical 
assistant, is $47,400 per year. Raising the sal- 
ary of a full-time magistrate to that of a 
full-time referee in bankruptcy would in- 
crease this cost to $55,400, less than one- 
half of the cost of maintaining a district 
judgeship. 

As indicated above the courts are indeed 
assigning new, important duties to magis- 
trates sitting as subordinate judicial officers 
in the district courts. 

b. The advent of the United States 
magistrates system in the pilot districts has 
also been accompanied by an increase in the 
collection of fines. Overall collections in 1971 
in four pilot districts, excluding the District 
of Columbia (where petty offenses are han- 
died in a local court) doubled over 1969 as 
shown below: 


Fiscal tees 


Fiscal year 
1971 


District 


New Jersey.. 
California, southern 
Virginia, eastern 


$151, 183 
96, 865 


1, 252, 878 


t Figure is for the fiscal year 1970. The collections in the district 
of Kansas in 1969 included extraordinary items making the total 
in excess of $100,000. 


While these figures include collections of 
fines, forfeitures and penalties from all 
sources, they represent in large part collec- 
tions from fines imposed by magistrates in 
petty or minor offense cases, including collec- 
tions made by forfeiture of collateral. A new 
forfeiture of collateral system, permitting 
persons receiving notices of the violation of 
certain petty offenses to elect to forfeit an 
amount set by order of the district court, now 
accounts for a large segment of all collec- 
tions. In some courts the forfeiture system is 
operated through the office of the United 
States magistrate, but in most courts the 
system is operated directly through the 
clerk’s office. Those who wish a hearing in 
these cases are brought before the United 
States magistrate and a summons or war- 
rant is issued for the appearance before the 
magistrate of a person who fails to respond 
to the violation notice. 

Specifically the collection of fines by 
magistrates in Kansas was $33,600 in 1971 
including forfeitures, compared with collec- 
tions by commissioners of $23,200 in 1968. In 
a ten month period from October 1970 
through June 1971, magistrates at San Diego 
assessed fines exceeding $143,000. This is a far 
greater amount than ever before assessed. 
The magistrates, of course, are handling a 
larger caseload. 

In the Eastern District of Virginia, the col- 
lection of fines imposed by magistrates or 
collected through the forfeiture system ag- 
gregates about $400,000 annually. In New 
Jersey magistrates collected $18,164 in fines 
in 1971 and an additional $49,500 in forfeited 
collateral was collected by the clerk of court. 
The total was over $67,600 for the year. 

The colection of fines in minor offense 
cases is expected to increase sharply during 
the first few years of operation under the 
magistrates system because of Increased ac- 
tivities by federal law enforcement agencies. 
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APPENDIX A 
JURISDICTIONAL CHECKLIST 


DUTIES WHICH DISTRICT COURTS MIGHT ASSIGN 
TO UNITED STATES MAGISTRATES 


The range of duties which United States 
magistrates may perform and the authority 
which they may exercise are set forth in the 
Federal Magistrates Act, but the actual as- 
signment of duties is left to the discretion of 
each district court. The following suggestions 
of tasks which may be delegated to magis- 
trates are furnished as a guide to the courts 
in developing appropriate local rules and or- 
ders of court delegating functions to magis- 
trates. The list has been compiled from ex- 
perience gathered during the pilot program 
in five districts and from the comments and 
suggestions received from judges around the 
country. 

I, Jurisdictional provisions 


The jurisdiction and duties of United 
States magistrates are set forth in 28 U.S.C. 
636 (a) and (b), which read as follows: 

§ 636. Jurisdiction and Powers: 

(a) Each United States magistrate ... 
shall have within the territorial jurisdiction 
prescribed by his appointment— 

(1) all powers and duties conferred or im- 
posed upon United States commissioners by 
law or by the Rules of Criminal Procedure 
for the United States District Courts; 

(2) the power to administer oaths and af- 
firmations, impose conditions of release un- 
der section 3146 of title 18, and take ac- 
knowledgments, affidavits, and depositions; 
and 

(3) the power to conduct trials under sec- 
tion 3410, title 18, United States Code, in 
conformity with and subject to the limita- 
tions of that section. 

(b) Any district court of the United States, 
by the concurrence of a majority of all the 
judges of such district court, may establish 
rules pursuant to which any full-time 
United States magistrate, or, where there is 
no full-time magistrate reasonably available, 
any part-time magistrate specially desig- 
nated by the court, may be assigned within 
the territorial jurisdiction of such court such 
additional duties as are not inconsistent with 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. The additional duties authorized by 
rule may include, but are not restricted to— 

(1) service as a special master in an ap- 
propriate civil action, pursuant to the ap- 
plicable provisions of this title and the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure for the United 
States district courts; 

(2) assistance to a district judge in the 
conduct of pretrial or discovery proceedings 
in civil or criminal actions; and 

(3) preliminary review of applications for 
posttrial relief made by individuals con- 
victed of criminal offenses, and submission 
of a report and recommendations to facilitate 
the decision of the district judge having 
jurisdiction over the case as to whether there 
should be hearing. 

II. Service as a special master 
[28 U.S.C. 636(b) (1)] 

Under Rule 53(b) of the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure: “A reference to a master 
shall be the exception and not the rule.” See 
LaBuy v. Howes Leather Co., 352 U.S. 249 
(1957). Within the limitations of the rule, 
a magistrate might be assigned the follow- 
ing tasks: 

(1) Determining valuation in land con- 
demnation cases, or serving as a commis- 
sioner in land condemnation cases; 

(2) Supervising discovery in connection 
with special aspects of patent and antitrust 
cases, especially where there are a great many 
issues, claims, and documents, or in multiple 
disaster and class action cases where there 
are numerous claimants or diverse claims; or 

(3) Hearing testimony and submitting a 
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report and findings in nonjury, or jury- 
waived, cases in matters of account and the 
difficult computation of damages, 


III. Assistance in the conduct of pretrial and 
discovery proceedings 
[28 U.S.C. 636(b) (2) ] 

The following general principles are sug- 
gested as a guide in determining the nature 
and extent of pretrial and discovery duties 
to be assigned to a magistrate: 

(1) Under Article III of the Constitution, 
the actual trial and ultimate adjudication 
of a case-are entrusted to the district judge 
having jurisdiction over the case. The. role 
of a magistrate, as specified in 28 U‘S.C. 
636(b) (2), is to provide “assistance” to the 
judge in the performance of his judicial 
duties. 

(2) A magistrate may hear arguments on 
specified types of motions and discovery mat- 
ters and render a recommended decision on 
them, but the parties should have an oppor- 
tunity to see the magistrate’s report and 
findings and an absolute right to make ob- 
jections to the judge assigned to the case. 

(3) As a general rule, a magistrate should 
not be assigned the duty of considering mo- 
tions and other matters which would require 
for their disposition an intimate knowledge 
of the trial proceedings or a possible over- 
ruling of a previous order of the court. 

A. Civil Cases 

In civil cases a magistrate might be au- 
thorized to assist the court in performing a 
number of pretrial and discovery duties, 
among them: 

(1) General supervision of the civil calen- 
dar, including the handling of such matters 
as calendar calls and motions to expedite or 
postpone the trial of cases; 

(2) Conducting pretrial conferences and 
related hearings; and 

(3) Considering discovery motions and 
conducting hearings thereon, as may be re- 
quired. 

Among the pretrial motions which a magis- 
trate might be authorized to consider are: 

(1) All motions relating to discovery under 
Rules 26-37, such as objections to interroga- 
tories, objections to requests for admissions, 
motions concerning the taking of deposi- 
tions, motions for discovery, inspection, or 
production of documents or other materials, 
and motions for physical examinations or for 
investigations; 

(2) Motions relating to security for costs; 
(3) Motions to extend the time for plead- 
ing; 
(4) Motions for leave to amend pleadings 
or to file amended pleadings; 

(5) Motions for substitution of counsel or 
parties; 

(6) Motions to add parties, to intervene, or 
to file third-party complaints; 

(7) Motions to sever or to consolidate; and 

(8) Motions to set aside default judgments. 

B. Criminal Cases 

In criminal cases a magistrate might be au- 
thorized to assist the court in such functions 
as; 
(1) General supervision of the criminal 
calendar, including calendar calls and mo- 
tions to expedite or postpone the trial of 
cases; 

(2) Conducting pretrial conferences, omni- 
bus hearings, and related proceedings; and 

(3) Considering discovery motions and 
conducting hearings thereon, as may be re- 
quired. 

Among the pretrial motions which a magis- 
trate might be authorized to consider are: 

(1) Motions relating to depositions, dis- 
covery, and inspection; 

(2) Motions relating to subpenas; 

(3) Motions for mental or other examina- 
tions; 
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(4) Motions for appointment of interpret- 
ers or expert witnesses; 

(5) Motions for a bill of particulars; 

(6) Motions for continuances; and 

(7) Motions for release or substitution of 
counsel. 

A magistrate might also be assigned to hear 
post-trial motions and related matters arising 
after trial which would not require for their 
disposition an intimate knowledge of the 
trial proceedings or a possible overruling of 
a previous order of the court. 

IV. Review of prisoner petitions 
A. Post-Trial Relief 
[28 U.S.C. 636(b) (3) ] 

A magistrate might be authorized to review 
and make recommendations with regard to 
petitions filed by federal and state prisoners 
seeking relicf from their conviction, includ- 
ing the following: 

(1) By federal prisoners under 28 U.S.C. 
2255; 

(2) By federal prisoners to review United 
States Parole Board decisions; and 

(3) By federal or state prisoners for writs 
of habeas corpus or mandamus. 


B. Other Matters 


A magistrate might also be authorized to 
review and make recommendations in con- 
nection with other applications filed by fed- 
eral or state prisoners, 


V. Other duties under 28 U.S.C. 636(b) 


A magistrate might be authorized to review 
and submit a report and recommendations on 
the following types of cases which come be- 
fore the court on a developed administrative 
record: 

(1) Actions to review administrative de- 
terminations under the Social Security Act 
and related statutes; 

(2) Actions to review the administrative 
award of licenses and similar privileges; and 

(3) Civil Service cases involving such mat- 
ters as adverse actions, retirement questions, 
and reductions in force. 


B. Narcotic Addict Cases 


A magistrate might be authorized to re- 
view petitions and submit recommendations 
to the court in civil commitment cases aris- 
ing under title IIT of the Narcotic Addict 
Rehabilitation Act of 1966. 

C. Miscellaneous Matters 

A magistrate might also be authorized to: 

(1) Conduct voir dire examinations and 
select juries in civil cases, by agreement of 
the parties; 

(2) Administer the court’s Criminal Jus- 
tice Act plan, by supervising attorney 
lists, appointing attorneys and examining 
vouchers; 

(3) Conduct research for the court in spe- 
cific areas of the law or on individual proj- 
ects; and 

(4) Coordinate the court's efforts in such 
fields as rules and procedures, facilities and 
arrangements, or post-conviction matters. 

VI. United States Commissioner Duties 

[28 U.S.C. 636(a) (1) } 

Duties which may by law be performed by 
United States commissioners, and now by 
magistrates include: 

(1) Processing complaints and issuing ap- 
propriate summonses or arrest warrants 
(Rule 4); 

(2) Issuing search warrants (Rule 41); 

(3) Conducting initial appearance pro- 
ceedings (Rule 5(a) and (b)): informing the 
defendant of the complaint against him and 
of all his rights; 

placing the defendant in custody, admit- 
ting him to ball, or imposing conditions of 
release under 18 U.S.C. 3146; and 

appointing counsel (18 U.S.C. 3006A); 
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(4) Conducting preliminary examinations 
(Rule 5(c)); 

(5) Administering oaths and taking bail, 
acknowledgments, affidavits, and depositions 
(28 U.S.C. 637 (1964); 28 U.S.C. 636(a) (2) 
(1968) ); 

(6) Setting bail for material witnesses (18 
U.S.C. 3149); 

(7) Holding to security of the peace and 
for good behavior (Rule 54(b) (3); 18 U.S.C. 
3043); 

(8) Conducting removal hearings and rec- 
ommending issuance of warrants or remoyal 
(Rule 40); 

(9) Conducting extradition proceedings 
(18 U.S.C. 3184); 

(10) Discharging indigent prisoners or per- 
sons imprisoned for debt under process or 
execution issued by a Federal court (18 U.S.C. 
3569; 28 U.S.C, 2007); 

(11) Instituting proceedings against per- 
sons violating certain civil rights statutes (42 
U.S.C. chapter 21-1); 

(13) Issuing an attachment or order to en- 
force obedience to an internal revenue sum- 
mons to produce books and give testimony 
(26 U.S.C. 7604(b) ); 

(13) Settling or certifying the nonpayment 
of a seaman’s wage (46 U.S.C. 603-604); and 

(14) Enforcing awards of foreign consuls 
in difference between captains and crews of 
vessels of the  consul’s nation (22 U.S.C. 
258(a)). 

VII. Trial of minor offenses 
[28 U.S.C. 636(a) (3) ] 

The statutes, 28 U.S.C. 636(a) (3) and 18 
U.S.C. 3401, relating to the trial jurisdiction 
of magistrates provide as follows: 

“28 U.S.C. § 636. Jurisdiction and Powers: 

(a) Each United States magistrate serving 
under this chapter shall have within the 
territorial jurisdiction prescribed by his ap- 
pointment— 


. * , > s 


(3) the power to conduct trials under sec- 
tion 3401, title 18, United States Code, in 
conformity with and subject to the limita- 
tions of that section.” 

“18 U.S.C. § 3401. Minor Offenses; .. .: 

(a) When specially designated to exercise 
such jurisdiction by the district court or 
courts he serves, and under such conditions 
as may be imposed by the terms of the spe- 
cial designation, any United States magis- 
trate shall have jurisdiction to try persons 
accused of, and sentence persons convicted 
of, minor offenses committed within that ju- 
dicial district.” 

The definition of “minor offenses” (which 
now includes petty offenses as well) “means 
misdemeanors punishable under the laws of 
the United States, the penalty for which does 
not exceed imprisonment for a period of one 
year, or a fine of not more than $1,000, or 
both,” with a few exceptions. 18 U.S.C. 3401 
(f). 

Among the categories of cases which would 
fall within the potential jurisdiction of a 
magistrate are the following: 

(1) All “petty offense” cases committed on 
Federal enclaves and heretofore triable by 
United States commissioners (18 U.S.C. 
3401(a) (1964)); 

(2) Miscellaneous offenses under the As- 
similated Crimes Act committed within any 
place under the exclusive or concurrent juris- 
diction of the United States (18 U.S.C. 7, 13); 
and 

(3) Most other misdemeanors, wherever 
committed, including: Migratory Bird law 
eases; illegal entry cases; theft of United 
States property or interstate shipments un- 
der $100 in value; some Food and Drug Act 
violations; first violations of the Motor Car- 
rier Act; some fraud and forgery cases; some 
liquor law violations; and cases involving 
general obstruction of the mail. 
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TABLE 1.—SUMMARY OF MONTHLY STATISTICAL REPORTS 
5 PILOT DISTRICT COURTS—FISCAL YEAR 1970 
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District of 


Eastern Southern 
Columbia 


Virginia California 


New 


District of 
Jersey 


Columbia 


New 
Jersey 


Eastern Southern 
Virginia California 


Kansas 3 Total 


Kansas ? 


Number of magistrates: 


4 New duties under the 
Full time. 


Magistrates Act: * 
Petty offenses 1. = C) 
Minor offenses "_.. 
Prisoner petitions... 


y Civil pretrial confer- 
Functions previously per- ; 
formed by U.S. Criminal pretrial con- 
Commissioners: ferences..._._.......- 
Petty offenses4_........._ Discovery motions... 
Complaints issued Lineup orders___.___._. 
Bail hearings 3 Postindictment 
Full preliminary exami- arraignments. 
nation. 
Search warrants issued è 
Counsel appointments *_ 


1,215 
TYPES OF DUTIES 


1,553. 
1,277 


648 
1, 407 
2, 262 


1 Includes 40 of 60 monthly reports from part-time magistrates. 

2 Includes 25 of 29 monthly reports from part-time magistrates. 

2 Includes 55 of 120 monthly reports from part-time magistrates. 

4 Except for Southern California, where separate figures are available, these totals include a few 
types of petty offenses which could not in fact have been tried previously by U.S. Commissioners 
because of territorial limitations upon their jurisdiction. 

ë Includes only process actually issued, and not the total number of applications presented to 
magistrates. 

* Includes appointments of counsel after indictment. 


? Not available means that work has been performed by magistrates, but separate statistics have 
not been reported. 


* Only full-time magistrates included in the total. 


VA great variety of additional duties have been performed by magistrates in these 5 districts, 
but only major categories of functions have been included in the table. 


w Includes only those petty offenses which could not have been tried by U.S. commissioners, 
such as illegal entry under 8 U.S.C. 1325. 


© Includes only minor offenses other than petty offenses. 


TABLE |1,—SUMMARY OF MONTHLY STATISTICAL REPORTS 
5 PILOT DISTRICT COURTS—FISCAL YEAR 1971 


District 
ot New 
Columbia Jersey! 


District 
Eastern Southern ot 


New 
Virginia California Kansas? Total Columbia 


Jersey ! 


Eastern Southern 
Virginia California Kansas? 


Number of magistrates: 
Full time 
Part time. 


TYPES OF DUTIES 


Functions previously per- 
formed by U.S. com- 
missioners: 
Petty offenses’___._. 
Complaints issued ¢ 3 
Bail hearings mi 5,052 542 
Full preliminary examina- 

tions 283 40 
Search warrants issued *. . 32 33 
Counsel appointments”... 92,172 (Q) 


New duties under the 

Magistrates Act: 19 
Petty offenses! - = 
Minor offenses !?___............ 
Prisoner petitions. __.. 
Civil pretrial conferences. 
Criminal! pretrial con- 

ferences... r 
Discovery motions 
Lineup orders... 
Postindiciment arraign- 


4s 


1,757 
7,618 886 


455 6,734 
12,269 


9,325 


1,613 
1,363 
5, 680 


t Includes 13 of 16 monthly reports from full-time and 31 of 56 monthly reports of part-time 
magistrates. 

2 Includes 43 of 120 monthly reports of part-time Tr la 

4 Second full-time magistrate appointed Mar, 22, 1971. 


7 Includes appointments of counsel after indictment. 

* Not available means that work has been performed by magistrates, but separate: statistics 
have not been reported. 

* Only full-time magistrates included in the total, 


* Second full-time magistrate appointed Sept. 15, 1970. 

$ Except for Southern California, where separate figures are available, these totals include a 
few types of petty offenses which would not in fact have been tried previously by U.S. commis- 
ioners because ol territorial limitations upon their jurisdiction. 

t includes only process actually issued, and not the total number of applications presented to 


10 A great variety of additional duties have been performed by mapatan in these 5 districts, 
but only major categories of functions have been included in the table. 

3 Includes only those petty offenses which could not have been tried by U.S. commissioners, 
such as illegal entry under 8 U.S.C. 1325. 

+3 Includes only minor offenses other than petty offenses. 


magistrates, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill H.R. 9180. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Spegker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 344, nays 10, not voting 75, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 332] 

YEAS—344 
Annunzio 


Archer 
Arends 


Aspin 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Baker 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 


Abbitt 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, NI. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 


Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 


Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 


Brown, Mich. 


Brown, Ohio 


Broyhill, N.C. 


Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fila. 
Burke, Mass. 


Burlison, Mo. 


Burton 
Byrne, Pa, 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey, Tex, 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Ni. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 


Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 

du Pont 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fisher 


Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 


Ford, Gerald R. 


Ford, 

William D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fulton, Tenn, 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gude 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 


Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 

Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 

Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 

King 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 

Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 


Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Mabon 
Mailiard 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 


Miller, Calif. 


Miller, Ohio 


Mills, Ark. 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Moliohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 


Nichols 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konski 
O'Neill 
Pasaman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Pott 
Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Tex. 
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Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quie 
Quillen 


Udall 
Uliman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 


Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


Smith, Calif. 

Smith, Iowa 

Smith, N.Y. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steele 

Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. Zablocki 
Thompson, N.J. Zion 
Thomson, Wis. Zwach 
Thone 

Tiernan 


NAYS—10 


Rarick 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schmitz 


NOT VOTING—75 
Foley Murphy, Il. 
Gaydos Nix 
Giaimo Pickle 
Goldwater Pirnie 
Gubser Price, N1. 
Halpern 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hays 
Hébert 
Hicks, Mass. 
Holifield 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Karth 


Robinson, Va. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Runnels 
Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Schneebelt 


Snyder 
Steed 


Ashbrook 
Gross 
Hagan 
Hall 


Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Alexander 
Ashley 
Baring 
Barrett 

Bell 

Beyill 
Blanton 
Burleson, Tex, 
Chamberlain 
Clark 

Clay 

Colmer 
Conyers 
Daniels, N.J. 


Danielson tokes 


Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Terry 
Veysey 
Whalley 
Whitten 

rg Wilson, 
Evins, Tenn. Charles H. 
Fish Young, Tex. 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 

. Hays with Mr. J. William Stanton. 
Abernethy with Mr. Keith. 

James V. Stanton with Mr. Fish. 
Barrett with Mr. Saylor. 

Blanton with Mr. Rousselot. 

Madden with Mr, Halpern. 

Dent with Mr. Robison of New York. 
Gaydos with Mr. Minshall. 

Monagan with Mr. McClure. 

Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Goldwater. 
Bevill with Mr. Skubitz. 

Clark with Mr. McEwen. 

Daniels of New Jersey with Mr. Talcott. 
Danielson with Mr. Mathias. 

Eilberg with Mr. Terry. 

Price of Illinois with Mr. Pirnie. 

Rees with Mr. Veysey. 

Morgan with Mr. Whalley. 

Murphy of Illinois with Mr. Eckhardt. 
Young of Texas with Mr. Giaimo. 
Karth with Mr. Kee. 

Holifield with Mr. Jacobs. 

Hanley with Mr. Jarman. 

Abourezk with Mr. Baring. 

Burleson of Texas with Mr. Stubble- 


Kee 

Keith 

Lent 

Long, La. 
McClure 
McEwen 
Madden 
Mathias, Calif. 
Minshall 


Monagan 
Morgan 


BRRRRGRERERSRRRRERRERRERE 


. Dow with Mr. Clay. 
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Mr. Roy with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Stokes. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Pickle. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Foley. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Chamberlain. 
Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts with Mr. Bell. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Calif- 
ornia? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE NARCOTIC 
REHABILITATION ACT 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 9323) to amend the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 
1966, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 9323 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Narcotic Addict Re- 
habilitation Amendments of 1971”. 

Sec. 2. Section 2901(d) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) ‘Treatment’ includes confinement and 
treatment in an institution and under su- 
pervised aftercare in the community and 
includes, but is not limited to, medical, edu- 
cational, social, psychological, and vocational 
services, corrective and preventive guidance 
and training, and other rehabilitative serv- 
ices designed to protect the public and bene- 
fit the addict by eliminating his dependence 
on addicting drugs, or by controlling his 
dependence, and his susceptibility to addic- 
tion.” 

Sec. 3. Section 4251(c) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) “Treatment’ includes confinement and 
treatment in an institution and under su- 
pervised aftercare in the community and in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, medical, edu- 
cational, social, psychological, and vocational 
services, corrective and preventive guidance 
and training, and other rehabilitative serv- 
ices designed to protect the public and bene- 
fit the addict by eliminating his dependence 
on addicting drugs, or by controlling his de- 
pendence, and his susceptibility to addic- 
tion.” 

Sec. 4. Section 301(b) of the Narcotic Ad- 
dict Rehabilitation Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 1444; 
42 U.S.C. 3411(b)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) ‘Treatment’ includes confinement and 
treatment in a hospital of the Service and 
under supervised aftercare in the commu- 
nity and includes, but is not limited to, med- 
ical, educational, social, psychological, and 
vocational services, corrective and preventive 
guidance and training, and other rehabilita- 
tive services designed to protect the public 
and benefit the addict by eliminating his 
dependence on addicting drugs, or by con- 
trolling his dependence, and his susceptibil- 
ity to addiction.” 

Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect immedi- 
ately upon enactment. Sections 2 and 3 shall 
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apply to any case pending in a district court 
of the United States in which an appearance 
has not been made prior to the effective date. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, H.R. 9323 amends the Narcotic 
Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966 by al- 
tering the definition of the word ‘‘treat- 
ment” in the act to include the concept 
of control of narcotics addiction. 

This bill, which is proposed by the 
administration, was introduced by Chair- 
man CELLER anc by Representative Porr. 
In the legislative message which accom- 
panied the bill the Attorney General ex- 
plained that the purpose of the proposed 
amendment was— 

To provide for a more comprehensive effort 
towards solving the problem of addiction. 
This would be achieved by providing for 
treatment which controls, as well as that 
which terminates, addiction, Essentially, the 
use of methadone would be authorized. 


The new definition of “treatment” is 
as follows: 

Treatment includes confinement and 
treatment in an institution and under 
supervised aftercare in the community 
and includes, but is not limited to, medi- 
cal, educational, social, psychological, 
and vocational services, corrective and 
preventive guidance and training, and 
other rehabilitative services designed to 
protect the public and benefit the addict 
by eliminating his dependence on addict- 
ing drugs, or by controlling his depend- 
ence, and his susceptibility to addiction. 

H.R. 9323 as approved by the Judiciary 
Committee will take effect immediately 
upon enactment. The amended act will 
apply to any case pending in a district 
court of the United States in which an 
appearance has not been made prior to 
the effective date of the amended act. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 9323 will bring about 
a significant improvement in the Federal 
program for the treatment and rehabili- 
tation of narcotics addicts. I, therefore, 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the report 
states that this bill broadens the Nar- 
cotic Addiction Rehabilitation Act and, 
yet, there is a statement that it will re- 
sult in very little, if any, cost. How does 
the gentleman reconcile those two state- 
ments—that it is a broadening of the act 
and, yet, that it will result in prac- 
tically no increased cost? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. It would 
result in no particular increase in the ex- 
isting patient load in Federal installa- 
tions. It is a very low-cost program, that 
is, the methadone treatment program, 
if that is the one used. 

Mr. GROSS. But the bill goes beyond 
medical treatment. It states many other 
things that this bill will do by way of 
broadening the Narcotic Addiction Re- 
habilitation Act program. I do not un- 
derstand how it is possible to broaden the 
program without increasing the cost. I 
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would not want to awaken some fine day 
in the near future and find that this re- 
quires a couple of hundred million 
dollars. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. The 
committee does not feel that it would 
increase the cost. 

We have a letter from the Deputy At- 
torney General Richard Kleindienst 
which states specifically that during the 
current fiscal year and during the next 
5 fiscal years the legislation have no ap- 
preciable cost effect. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the Deputy Attor- 
ney General is correct, and that the gen- 
tleman from California is correct. 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. FREY. My understanding is that 
this will allow the use of methadone un- 
der the 1966 act, which has not been 
allowed before. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. FREY. I might add that this is a 
good thing for a certain limited number 
of addicts. But one of my questions about 
this is that I notice there are no controls 
whatsoever on the use of methadone. Was 
this discussed by the committee as how 
they intend to act on this problem? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. It was 
discussed by the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I would point out to the 
gentleman from Florida that the intent 
of the committee is pointed out in the 
report as follows: 

It is therefore the Committee's intent that 
the use of methadone as a treatment device 
for the control of addiction should generally 
be limited to those situations in which the 
addict patient is free of custody and not 
confined in a drug-free institution. If the 
addict is confined, methadone should only 
be used as an aid to the initial detoxification 
of the addict and not for maintenance pur- 
poses. 

In other words, the committee felt that 
the entire spectrum of treatment should 
be offered to the patient and we are not 
limiting it only to the use of the metha- 
done treatment. 

Mr. FREY. I would certainly agree that 
there should be different or alternative 
forms of treatment. 

In your own State of California, re- 
garding the use of methadone, I believe 
there is an age factor—limited to 21 
years of age, and there is a requirement 
that the individual using methadone 
have tried to come off heroin at least 
twice. 

Does the gentleman feel that this type 
of restriction on the use of methadone 
should be included in this legislation? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. That is 
presently the California law, as the gen- 
tleman knows. I cannot predict what 
specific regulations or restrictions will be 
applied to the use of methadone if, in 
fact, they begin to use it. But I am sure 
they will do it in a responsible manner. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Fiori la. 

Mr. ROGERS. I am somewhat con- 
cerned about establishing a congressional 
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intent that methadone should be used 
in a widespread manner. As I under- 
stand from the gentleman’s statement, 
that is not the intent of the committee, 
Also I presume that those who would be 
subjccted to such treatment would fall 
under the NARA Act and would be first 
subject to voluntary confinement. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Yes, of 
course. 

Mr. ROGERS. In that treatment they 
would, I presume, be treated in a drug- 
free environment, basically—although I 
realize they might use some drugs for 
detoxification. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Yes. In 
the event the hospital at Fort Worth 
reopened or the hospital at Lexington 
accepted a heroin addict in need of de- 
toxification, I am sure the gentleman 
would agree that it would be perfectly 
appropriate to use methadone detoxifi- 
cation. However, in the treatment it- 
self we pointed out in the report we cer- 
tainly would not encourage any kind of 
maintenance program while in a drug- 
free atmosphere or while in confinement, 
because from the medical point of view 
I understand that is not necessary. 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. Also under the 
wordage of the language of your bill I 
am somewhat concerned that heroin 
could be used to maintain heroin ad- 
dicts, under the actual wordage of the 
language of the bill, and I am not sure 
that this judgment should be made at 
this time in this legislation. I presume 
that is not the intent of the committee. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. It is 
certainly not the intent of the committee. 
If in fact there is ever that kind of pro- 
gram on a limited scale in the United 
States, we hope that it is a long way off, 
because it is certainly not required at 
this time. 

Mr. ROGERS. Also I would like to be 
sure that it is very clear that in the 
treatment of those who have been con- 
fined, hopefully they will be drug-free 
and will have no need of methadone 
when they come out. I understand the 
NARA program would allow jurisdiction 
for what—2 to 3 years? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. ROGERS. So that, as I understand, 
the intent of the committee was that if 
they came out and they should have a 
relapse or something, then the drug 
could be used, but it is not really the in- 
tent to use this bill to support the use of 
the maintenance drug, methadone, 
which, of course, is an addicting drug, 
too. 
Mr. EDWARDS of California. No, the 
committee certainly would hope not. The 
committee’s main thrust is the same as 
that of the administration and the At- 
torney General and Dr. Jaffe, and that 
is that more people can be helped to live 
some kind of a normal life. At the pres- 
ent time the Federal programs are offer- 
ing only partial help, and we feel, and 
the administration feels, that the full 
spectrum should be available. 

Mr. ROGERS. Also I feel it should be 
pointed out that methadone is presently 
in the investigational status. It is not yet 
an approved drug. The language of this 
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bill does not mean that the committee 
has approved it as a new drug. It is still 
in an investigational status, and until the 
necessary steps are taken, this language 
would not have any effect in that regard 
as well. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. ROGERS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUNT. The gentleman mentioned, 
I believe, a federally connected heroin 
addict. What is a federally connected 
heroin addict? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. A fed- 
erally committed heroin addict. 

Mr. HUNT. Oh, a federally committed 
heroin addict. I am pleased that my col- 
league from Florida raised the question 
on the status of methadone. Nothing has 
appeared so far in the tests to indicate 
that methadone will not be harmful to 
the human body. As we see it now, use 
of the drug would be nothing more than 
continuation food for the habit that was 
contracted in the heroin field, and it con- 
tinues the habit for an indefinite period, 
affording no hope for rehabilitation in 
the final stages. Is that correct? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. That is 
correct. It is still in the experimental 
stages, It has been found very useful in 
some cases, very helpful to some addicts. 

Mr. HUNT. How would the gentleman 
consider it to have been found useful in 
some stages when we know it just pro- 
longs the addiction? All we are doing now 
is to bring in the heroin addict and con- 
tinue him on methadone as long as he 
wants to stay on it. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. The 
testimony before the subcommittee was 
that the hopeless heroin addict often 
gets help or sometimes gets help from a 
methadone maintenance program that 
allows him to have a job at least 50 to 60 
percent of the time and to lead some kind 
of normal life. I believe for some addicts 
that is the generally accepted prelimi- 
nary medical opinion. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have grave questions about the applica- 
tion of this language to title 18 when 
a person submits to treatment in lieu of 
prosecution for commission of a Federal 
crime, but I would like to direct my ques- 
tion to title 28 which provides that an 
addict may be committed to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
who shall confine him. I am a little bit 
concerned about how this language will 
be applied with respect to the language 
of title 28, since the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare no longer has 
one of the two facilities in this country 
that were used for that purpose—and in- 
sofar as the remaining facility at Lex- 
ington, Ky., is concerned, there has been 
a marked reduction in the number of 
beds available to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of California. In reply 
to the gentleman, even though the facil- 
ity at Fort Worth has been closed, the 
act provides for the use of other facilities, 
facilities that can be made available in 
the localities where the addict might be 
living, and also the act provides for out- 
patient care. A civil commitment does 
not necessarily mean confinement at all 
times. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. This is what dis- 
turbs me. I have heard suggestions that 
we may be moving toward a situation 
where people in this circumstance are 
going to be treated in community mental 
health centers where confinement facili- 
ties are not available. My question is, 
Whether we are taking a first step here 
toward commitment under title 28, which 
will not be commitment in the true sense, 
since there will not be a confinement? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. It cer- 
tainly was not the intention of the com- 
mittee. That subject did not even come 
up. 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
PEPPER). 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman and his subcom- 
mittee for making some progress in this 
critical area. In the first place, this bill 
relates only to those who are committed 
to institutions under the NARA ap- 
proach. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. It does not purport to 
affect the great mass of some 250,000 
to 300,000 addicts who are in the country. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. In addition to that, I be- 
lieve the only amendment to the existing 
law is with respect to the definition that 
has to do with treatment, and it was sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Virginia 
a moment ago that it does not provide 
any additional facilities and no addi- 
tional funds, I believe, are suggested. I 
have heard the complaint that the U.S. 
district attorneys find it very difficult to 
get addicts into these institutions, be- 
cause there is not enough space or ade- 
quate facilities for them. Did the gentle- 
man’s committee give any consideration 
to the desirability of increasing the ca- 
pacity of the facilities to which these 
people might be committed? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. The ad- 
ministration asked for no further amend- 
ments to the 1966 act or further provi- 
sions to this particular amendment. We 
did have testimony with regard to the 
facilities at Lexington and Fort Worth 
and found out in the testimony that they 
were not being used to their full capacity. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield for one other question, 
I notice on page 1 of the report the 
language: 

The drug which will be used in the con- 
trol of addiction is Methadone, 


There are a great many people who be- 
lieve methadone is highly desirable and it 
does seem to be the best drug we have 
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at the time, but doctors say it is appro- 
priate for only about one-third of the 
heroin addicts. I was a little disturbed, as 
was the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Rocers) about the legislative history of 
this measure which might leave the im- 
pression here that methadone will be used 
for treatment of heroin addiction, yet I 
believe it is the general medical opinion 
that methadone is still in an investiga- 
tive stage, and it should be left to the 
people knowledgeable about it to deter- 
mine the cases in which methadone may 
be and should be used. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I cer- 
tainly would agree with the gentleman. 
Perhaps a better expression would be 
“may be” or “can be” used. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

I rise in support of this legislation. At 
the outset let me inform my colleagues 
that the Judiciary Committee has had 
the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act 
under consideration for nearly 2 years. 
The bill before us certainly is not the 
final result of our deliberations. It rep- 
resents only one modest amendment 
which had been relatively noncontro- 
versial. 

Its purpose is not to mandate any type 
of treatment. Its purpose is not to com- 
pel an individual addict to submit to a 
methadone maintenance program or to 
any other type of treatment. Its purpose 
solely is to give that option in appropri- 
ate cases, and obviously should be used 
only in very limited and appropriate 
cases. 

This is not a bill which will expand 
or enlarge in any significant way the 
treatment of addicts under the Narcotic 
Addict Rehabilitation Act. If that rec- 
ommendation comes from our commit- 
tee, it will be at a later time and after 
a more comprehensive review of the 
subject. 

This is very limited in scope, intended 
to give one additional modality available 
for the treatment of addicts who happen 
to be subject to Federal control and 
jurisdiction. 

I urge the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my good 
friend and colleague from California 
(Mr. Epwarps) in urging the House to- 
day to pass H.R. 9323, which was intro- 
duced at the request of the Department 
of Justice. 

In essence, this bill amends the defini- 
tion of the word “treatment” contained 
in each of the first three titles of the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 
1966 so as to encompass modes of therapy 
which are designed to control, but not 
necessarily eliminate, a narcotic addict’s 
dependence on addicting drugs. 

In practical terms, this means that 
programs for narcotic addict rehabilita- 
tion conducted by the Surgeon General 
under the act may now include the main- 
tenance of certain addicts on heroin- 
substitutes such as methadone. In hear- 
ings held on this and related bills this 
past June, Dr. Jerome H. Jaffe, special 
consultant to the President for Narcot- 
ics and Dangerous Drugs, and various 
high officials of the Department of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare assured 
the subcommittee that methadone main- 
tenance will in fact be utilized only spar- 
ingly, under carefully controlled and su- 
pervised conditions. 

We were also assured that Dr. Jaffe 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare share the general view 
of the subcommittee members that main- 
tenance on addicting drugs is rarely an 
appropriate form of treatment for per- 
sons who are confined in a drug-free en- 
vironment, such as a prison. Accordingly, 
I recommend passage of this bill on the 
assumption and understanding that the 
clear intent of those who are charged 
with the responsibility of implementing 
NARA is in harmony with the intent of 
those in the House who have introduced 
and backed this bill: Methadone main- 
tenance will be a cautiously used sup- 
plement to, rather than substitute for, 
present modes of drug therapy, and its 
use in an institutional setting will be 
confined to the relatively narrow con- 
fines of cases of addicts who clearly need 
maintenance after release being stabi- 
lized on an appropriate dosage before 
their release, and cases of a voluntary 
experimental nature. 

In granting the Surgeon General 
greater flexibility in the choice of treat- 
ment modality for each individual ad- 
dict entrusted to his care, the passage of 
this bill will symbolize a recognition on 
the part of the Congress that the reha- 
bilitation of narcotic addicts is essential- 
ly a medical problem, and legislators 
should refrain from imposing arbitrary 
restrictions upon the ability of skilled 
physicians to practice their healing arts 
in the manner which conscience and 
training convince them to be in the best 
interests of their respective patients. 

(Mr. WIGGINS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to rise in support of H.R. 9323. I joined 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary (Mr. CEL- 
LER) in sponsoring this bill at the re- 
quest of the Department of Justice. 

This bill is intended to provide the 
Surgeon General with greater flexibility 
in the utilization of varying modalities 
of treatment of narcotic addicts commit- 
ted to his custody and supervision under 
the provisions of titles I, II, and IHM of 
ne Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act 
of 1966. 


The bill accomplishes this purpose by 
amending the definition of the word 


“treatment” contained in each of the 
cited titles to comprehend rehabilita- 
tive programs designed to control nar- 
cotic addiction as well as to eliminate it. 
Such programs are commonly called 
maintenance programs, and they involve 
the stabilization of a given addict at a 
medically indicated dosage of some drug 
other than heroin—usually methadone. 
An addict who is thus maintained may 
then function relatively normally in the 
community by holding a job, participat- 
ing in normal family life and otherwise 
behaving in socially approved, rather 
than antisocial, ways. 

Experience in the treatment of nar- 
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cotic addicts has proved that some in- 
dividuals become so dependent upon 
their particular drug of addiction that 
they cannot realistically be expected to 
withdraw completely from use of the 
drug and remain in a state of total ab- 
stinence for any considerable period of 
time. For such addicts, maintenance on 
methadone can be a valuable and effec- 
tive halfway measure which mitigates 
many of the most harmful side effects of 
addiction, not the least of which is an 
unmaintained addict’s tendency to resort 
to criminal activity to obtain the funds 
necessary to support an expensive illicit 
drug habit. 

Mr. Speaker, we have every reason 
for confidence that the Surgeon General 
intends to employ methadone mainte- 
nance as a narcotic addiction treatment 
modality only when sound medical judg- 
ment dictates that other, more strictly 
“curative” approaches have failed, or 
clearly will fail, in the rehabilitation of 
specific patients. 

H.R. 9323 will also authorize reason- 
able research use of drugs which, like 
methadone, tend to “control,” rather 
than to eliminate, addiction and drug 
dependency. 

I urge the House to provide our pub- 
lic health professionals with the en- 
hanced flexibility in their treatment of 
narcotic addicts entrusted to their care 
which this bill provides, by passing H.R. 
9323. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill H.R. 9323. 

The question was taken, 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 354, nays 0, not voting 75, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 333] 


Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tl. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 


Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 


Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 


Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 


Badillo 
Baker 


Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 

du Pont 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fisher 

Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 

William D., 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass, 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 
Kluczynski 


Koch 
Kuykendall 


Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Ark. 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konski 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Poff 
Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark, 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quie 
Quillen 
Ralilsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Reid, N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 


NAYS—O 
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Robinson, Va. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Runnels 
Ruppe 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Steed 

Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 
‘Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Uliman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Wiliams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 

wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


NOT VOTING—75 


Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Alexander 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bevill 
Blanton 
Burleson, Tex. 
Chamberiain 
Clark 

Clay 

Colmer 
Daniels, N.J. 


Danielson 


Halpern 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hébert 
Hicks, Mass. 
Holifield 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Karth 
Kee 
Long, La. 
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Pickle 
Pirnie 
Price, M. 
Rees 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ruth 
Saylor 
Skubitz 
Stanton, 

J. William 


McClure 
McEwen 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Madden 
Mathias, Calif. 
Miller, Calif. 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nix 
Pepper 


Stanton, 
James V. 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Terry 
Veysey 
Whalley 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Young, Tex. 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Hays with Mr, J. William Stanton. 
Charles H, Wilson with Mr. Goldwater. 
Blanton with Mr. Chamberlain. 
Burleson of Texas with Mr. Derwinski. 
Holifield with Mr. Mathias. 
Dent with Mr. Saylor. 
Price of Illinois with Mr. McClure. 
Gaydos with Mr. Fish. 
Monagan with Mr. Halpern. 
Madden with Mr. McEwen. 
Karth with Mr. Minshall. 
Hébert with Mr. Pirnie. 
Hanna with Mr. Rousselot. 
Abernethy with Mr. Ruth. 
Barrett with Mr. Widnall. 
Mr. Bevill with Mr. Schmitz. 
Mr. Daniels of New Jersey with Mr. Robi- 
son of New York. 
Mr. Ellberg with Mr. Terry. 
Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Veysey. 
Mr. Rees with Mr. Talcott. 
Mr. Nix with Mr. Eckhardt. 
Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Gubser. 
Mr. Whitten with Mr. Whalley. 
Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Morgan. 
Mr. James V. Stanton with Mr. Macdonald 
of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Hanley with Mr. Kee. 
Mr. Abourezk with Mrs. Hicks of Massachu- 
setts. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. Stokes. 
Mr. Clark with Mr. Clay. 
Mr. Young of Texas with Mr. Jarman. 
Mr, Jacobs with Mr. Hawkins. 
Mr. Alexander with Mr. Colmer. 
Mr. Diggs with Mr. Dow. 
Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Pepper. 
Mr. Pickle with Mr. Murphy of Illinois. 
Mr. Danielson with Mr. Roy. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
` A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr, EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed (H.R. 9323). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


NORTH SIDE PUMPING DIVISION 
EXTENSION, MINIDOKA PROJECT, 
IDAHO 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 2299) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to engage in 
a feasibility investigation relative to the 
North Side Pumping Division extension, 
Minidoka project, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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H.R. 2299 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
to engage in feasibility studies of the follow- 
ing potential water resources development 
projects: 

(a) North Side Pumping Division Exten- 
sion, Minidoka project, Jerome and Minidoka 
Counties, Idaho. 

(b) Dickinson Unit, Pick-Sloan Missouri 
River Basin program, North Dakota. 

(c) Upper John Day project, on the John 
Day River in Grant and Wheeler Counties, 
Oregon. 

(d). A plan to rehabilitate the distribution 
system of the Red Bluff project, Texas. 

(e) Rogue River Basin project, Grants Pass 
Division, Josephine and Jackson Counties, 
Oregon. 

(f) Central Valley project, Delta Division, 
Montezuma Hills unit in southern Solano 
County, California. 

(g) Gallup project in McKinley, Valencia, 
and San Juan Counties in New Mexico. 

(h) Modification of the Seminoe Dam, 
Kendick projects, Wyoming. 

(1) Butte Valley division, Klamath project 
in the Klamath River Basin, Klamath 
County, Oregon, and Siskiyou County, Cali- 
fornia. 

(j) Billings Municipal Water Supply Unit, 
Yellowstone Division, Pick-Sloan Missouri 
River Basin program, Montana, 

The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. ASPINALL), chairman of the full 
committee. 

(Mr. ASPINALL asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 2299 as recommended 
to be amended by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. This meas- 
ure is the fourth in a series of bills to 
grant specific authority for the Secretary 
of the Interior to engage in feasibility 
investigations of potential projects which 
may later be before the House for au- 
thorization under reclamation law. 

Members will recall that prior to 1966, 
the Secretary of the Interior was em- 
powered to initiate feasibility investiga- 
tions of potential reclamation projects 
subject only to having funds appropri- 
ated for that purpose. Our committee 
and the companion committee in the 
other body then determined that the 
feasibility study program was, to all in- 
tents and purposes, out of hand. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man is making an important statement. 
I make a point of order a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
Roll [No. 334] 


Abernethy Goldwater 


Blanton 
Burleson, Tex. 
Cabell 

Celler 
Chamberlain 
Clark 

Clay 

Colmer 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 


Jones, Ala. 
Karth 

Kee 

Long, La. 
McClure 
McDade 
McEwen 
Madden 
Mathias, Calif. 
Miller, Calif. 
Minshall 
Monagan 


Stanton, 
James V. 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Veysey 
Whalley 
Whitten 


Gallagher Widnall 


Gaydos Morgan Wilson, 
Giaimo Moss Charles H. 
The SPEAKER, On this rollcall 348 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 
By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


NORTH SIDE PUMPING DIVISION 
EXTENSION, MINIDOKA PROJECT, 
IDAHO 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, 


CHANGE IN LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. BOGGS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time to an- 
nounce to the House that, in view of the 
lateness of the hour and the fact we have 
a number of suspensions still pending, it 
is our intention to shift the International 
Coffee Agreement from today until 
Thursday, to be considered in place of 
H.R. 10729, the Environmental Pesticide 
Act, which will not be considered this 
week, 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. I would like to inquire of the 
majority leader, might we expect to get 
the environmental pesticide bill sched- 
uled in a firm fashion within the follow- 
ing week? 

Mr. BOGGS. I would hope so, depend- 
ing on the wishes of the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, so there 
will be no misunderstanding, we shall be 
able to explain the purposes of the next 
two pieces of legislation within a 15- to 
20-minute period for both of them. 

Mr. Speaker, when the no quorum 
point of order was made, I was at that 
time speaking about the former method 
of handling the feasibility reports and 
the difficulty we were having. 
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More than 100 individual investiga- 
tions were underway, which, if com- 
pleted, would result in requests for au- 
thorization of two or three times as much 
work as the Bureau of Reclamation had 
installed since 1902. These studies were 
being started without any knowledge or 
approval of the legislative committees, 
and resulted in an almost total loss of 
control by Congress over the direction 
and emphasis of the program. 

Beginning with 1966 and the passage 
of the Federal Water Projects Recrea- 
tion Act, we have considered new in- 
vestigations in alternate years. This pro- 
cedure has been shown to be workable, 
not particularly burdensome, and con- 
tributive of a much higher degree of 
oversight over program trends than was 
possible previously. 

One of the things we must always 
balance in our committee is the need to 
preserve our capability to perform in- 
vestigations of badly needed programs 
against the tendency to expand the pro- 
gram beyond any hope of timely imple- 
mentation. 

In seeking to preserve this balance, we 
must take note of the targe backlog of 
authorized programs and the reluctance 
of the executive branch to afford them a 
sufficient priority to bring them to com- 
pletition. At the present time, we note 
somewhat less rigidity in the admin- 
istration’s attitude toward water re- 
sources, and this leads to some guarded 
optimism that the action programs will 
be permitted to go forward. If this trend 
should continue, we may look forward to 
some construction completions in the 
near future; this opening an opportunity 
to approach some of the more pressing 
needs that are now apparent. 

It is with these factors in mind that our 
committee has brought out H.R. 2299. It 
contains authority to start 10 new studies 
in eight of the reclamation States. If 
these studies prove tc be favorable, they 
could result in proposals aggregating 
about $250 million coming to the Con- 
gress for authorization over a period of 
several years. We should not expect any 
of these programs to be back before us 
in less than 3 years and some of them will 
require 6 to 8 years to complete and 
process, if they indeed all prove to be fa- 
vorable. I give the House these estimates 
to illustrate that these new studies do not 
actually imply a buildup in program ac- 
tivity by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
which is reducing its authorized backlog 
of construction authorizations by about 
$250 million per year and is also liqui- 
dating its authorized investigations back- 
log at the rate of some $5 million per 
year. At the latter rate, H.R. 2299 actu- 
ally authorizes less than 1 year of study 
by the Bureau of Reclamation planning 
organization. 

Other members from the committee 
will discuss in more specific terms some 
of the program implications of this bill, 
Mr. Speaker. I simply want to assure the 
Members by way of conclusion that this 
is actually quite a modest program, that 
it is restrictive on the agency program, 
that it has had a great deal of study 
within our Subcommittee on Irrigation 
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and Reclamation and within our Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and for these reasons has my total en- 
dorsement. I, therefore, unhesitatingly, 
recommend that we suspend the rules 
and pass the bill. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 2299, a bill which, if the 
amendments recommended by the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs are adopted, would authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to engage in 
feasibility investigations of 10 potential 
water resource projects for development 
under reclamation law in eight States. 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has used H.R. 2299 as a vehicle for 
an omnibus bill and amended that bill 
to include nine other bills, separately 
considered by the committee, that would 
authorize like feasibility studies. 

The purpose of the bill is self-evident. 
The necessity of the bill was brought 
about by section 8 of the Federal Water 
Project Recreation Act of July 9, 1965. 
Prior to that act, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion utilized its general authority to con- 
duct such investigations. Since that act, 
it has been necessary to obtain specific 
statutory authority prior to requesting 
funds for such investigations. This bill 
provides that statutory authority for each 
of 10 projects. The bill does not authorize 
the projects. Authorization of specific 
projects requires separate legislation that 
will follow if these feasibility studies 
prove that the projects are indeed worth 
while. 

Each of these 10 projects have received 
sufficient preliminary investigations, 
either separately or in conjunction with 


other projects, to reveal a reasonable de- 
gree of probable feasibility. And in gen- 


eral, each project enjoys good local 
support. 

The combined costs of the 10 studies 
is estimated at $3,022,000 and will be in- 
curred over 4 years. The costs per study 
range from $100,000 to $501,000. The 
average cost per study is about $302,200. 

Two of the projects included in this 
omnibus bill are the recommendations 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. They are the Cen- 
tral Valley project, Delta Division, Mon- 
tezuma Hills unit in southern Solano 
County, Calif., and the Gallup project 
in McKinley, Valencia, and San Juan 
Counties in northwest and west-central 
New Mexico. The other eight projects— 
North Side Pumping Division Extension, 
Minidoka project, Jerome and Minidoka 
Counties, Idaho; Dickinson Unit, Pick- 
Sloan Missouri River Basin program, 
N. Dak.; Upper John Day project, on the 
John Day River, Grant and Wheeler 
Counties, Oreg.; Red Bluff project, Tex., 
rehabilitate the distribution system; 
Rogue River Basin project, Grants Pass 
Division, Josephine and Jackson Coun- 
ties, Oreg.; Kendrick project, Wyo., 
modification of Seminoe Dam; Butte 
Valley division, Klamath project, Klam- 
ath River Basin, Klamath County, Oreg. 
and Siskiyou County, Calif.; and Billings 
Municipal Water Supply Unit, Yellow- 
stone Division, Pick-Sloan Missouri 
River Basin program, Mont., have been 
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reported upon by the Department of the 
Interior. 

In all instances but one, the reports 
have been favorable. In one instance, the 
report by the Department of the Interior 
did not support passage of the bill au- 
thorizing the feasibility study of a plan 
to rehabilitate the distribution system 
of the Red Bluff project, Tex. Testimony 
presented by the Bureau of Reclamation 
and by others to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs was, however, 
favorable and the committee has recom- 
mended that the study take place. 

As in the case of most good things, 
there is little controversial about this bill 
and the study projects it authorizes. 
Water resource development today is as 
important to the West as it was when 
settlement of the West became a reality. 
To keep abreast of the ever-increasing 
need for development, agricultural, mu- 
nicipal and industrial and fish and wild- 
life enhancement, studies must be made, 
new projects must be authorized and 
constructed and old projects must be 
repaired and modernized. I urge the pas- 
sage of H.R. 2299 as amended by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and the support of my colleagues to 
that end. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Idaho (Mr. Hansen), the author of the 
legislation. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of H.R. 2299 to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to en- 
gage in a feasibility investigation rela- 
tive to the North Side Pumping Division 
Extension, Minidoka project. 

As cosponsor of this bill, along with 
my good friend and colleague, JIM 
McCuorg, I strongly urge its passage so 
that the study of the 12,000 acres of dry 
land would then be A. & B. Irrigation 
District in Jerome and Minidoka Coun- 
ties, Idaho, may be conducted. The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation’s preliminary recon- 
naissance report indicated a fantastic 
benefit-cost ratio of 3.2:1 based on a 
5¥4-percent interest rate. Much of the 
extension was originally scheduled for 
development in the unit B—the ground 
water unit—of the existing Minidoka 
North Side Pumping Division. Because 
funds were insufficient and ground wa- 
ter cables were apparently declining, 
development of these lands was deferred 
and available funds were used for reha- 
bilitation and deepening of wells in the 
previously developed area. 

The original project was authorized by 
the act of September 30, 1950, and con- 
struction of the initial phase of the proj- 
ect is now complete, with about 78,000 
acres of irrigation. Provisions were made 
in the authorizing legislation for progres- 
sive stages of development, but as the 
money expended on the project has al- 
ready reached the ceiling provided in 
the original authorization this subse- 
quent authorizing legislation is neces- 
sary. 

As is indicated by the impressive bene- 
fit-cost ratio, Mr. Speaker, the lands cov- 
ered by this bill are potentially as pro- 
ductive as those now developed in the 
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Minidoka North Side Pumping Division, 
and they share the same characteristics 
which have made the Upper Snake River 
Valley one of the most successful irriga- 
tion developments in the United States. 
The completed development of these 
lands would expand the area within the 
A. & B. Irrigation District to its full irri- 
gation potential. 

Additionally, it should be noted that 
the district has experienced difficulty 
with its drainage system that should be 
corrected. The feasibility study author- 
ized by this bill would cover all aspects of 
both the dry lands and the drainage 
problem. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I urge 
that H.R. 2299 be passed without further 
delay. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon (Mr. DELLENBACK). 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
bill. I would like to express my great con- 
cern over the need for the proposed feasi- 
bility studies for two Bureau of Reclama- 
tion projects on the Rogue River in 
Oregon included as a single item which 
is part of H.R. 2299. 

The first of these studies involves the 
critical fisheries problem existing at the 
Savage Rapids Dam in Jackson County. 
The dam, which was constructed in 1921, 
does not provide adequate facilities for 
the passage of anadromous fish during 
either upstream or downstream migra- 
tion. The passage facilities are in such a 
state of disrepair that the valuable sal- 
mon are suffering tremendous losses in 
numbers during their annual trips up 
and down the river. Federal and State 
fish and wildlife agencies have indicated 
their own deep concern about this prob- 
lem and their strong support of reha- 
bilitation measures designed to solve this 
emergency situation. A feasibility study 
of the problem is an immediate necessity. 

The second project involves a feasi- 
bility study for the rehabilitation of the 
facilities of the Grants Pass Irrigation 
District in Josephine County. The gen- 
eral obsolescence of this system, which 
was designed and directed 50 years ago, 
has resulted in a high cost of mainte- 
nance, and considerable seepage and 
evaporation. The rapidly increased popu- 
lation in the area has increased pressure 
on the facilities so as to further exagger- 
ate the inadequacies of an outdated and 
rapidly deteriorating gravity distribution 
system, badly in need of rehabilitation. 

Particularly because of these projects 
I would like to indicate my own strong 
support for H.R. 2299 which incorporates 
the provisions of two separate bills I in- 
troduce earlier this year authorizing 
these important feasibility studies. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
2299. The chairman of our full commit- 
tee gave an explanation of the purpose 
of the legislation. There was no opposi- 
tion to it in the subcommittee or in the 
full committee. 
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Mr. Speaker, I should like to discuss 
the merits of H.R. 2299, a bill which will 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to engage in the feasibility investigation 
of ten specific potential water resource 
programs. A feasibility investigation is 
defined by statute as any work leading 
to the preparation of a report which is 
intended to be used as the basis for re- 
questing authorization of the proposal. 

As the chairman of the full commit- 
tee has pointed out, specific approval of 
studies of this character is required in 
advance of the request of funds. This 
requirement is the outgrowth of a feeling 
that there should be a congressional in- 
put into the decisionmaking process at 
an early stage in the evolution of a proj- 
ect plan. Prior to the requirement for 
specific authorization of feasibility 
studies, it was found that much work 
was done and proposals gained consider- 
able political momentum before the leg- 
islative committee of the House and the 
Senate became aware of the pending 
proposals, 

The array of programs included for 
study authority in H.R. 2299 have been 
given sufficient preliminary reconnais- 
sance study to afford assurance that the 
feasibility findings will be favorable. The 
thing that characterizes this bill, as dis- 
tinct from previous study authority bills, 
is the diversity of the programs that will 
be studied. For instance, one-half of the 
projects have as their central emphasis 
the provision of municipal and industrial 
water supply. In fact three of them are 
almost exclusively for this purpose. Two 
of the studies contemplate enlargement 
of existing storage reservoirs to more 
adequately regulate the streams on which 
they are located, and two of the pro- 
grams are in the nature of rehabilitating 
or rescuing privately financed projects 
which are in distress. Actually only two 
of the studies for which authority will be 
granted by H.R. 2299 are on behalf of 
predominantly irrigation projects, and 
one of them is for supplemental service 
and the other is for groundwater de- 
velopment. I mention these trends, Mr. 
Speaker, to illustrate the manner in 
which the reclamation program is mov- 
ing away from new land irrigation pro- 
jects at this time. 

I would also like to point out that the 
works authorized by this measure is of 
minimal fiscal impact. The estimated 
cost of all 10 studies aggregates only 
slighty more than $3 million. This sum 
will be expended, depending upon rate of 
appropriation, over a minimum of 5 years 
So this is not a tremendously expensive 
bill, but one which is of great importance 
and meaningfulness to the communities 
of the West in which these programs will 
be located. 

It is important to note that water re- 
sources development is not as glamorous 
as it once was. It is not as easy to sup- 
port programs of this character as once 
was the case. This, in my opinion, is not 
because the subject is any less vital—it 
is because its relevance has been sub- 
merged by issues that are more easily 
pushed politically. Mr. Speaker, our 
water programs are not any less impor- 
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tant to our long-term economic health 
and well-being than they ever were. We 
just hear less about them. 

Our committee believes that these 
programs must go forward in a timely 
manner; that our regional survival de- 
pends on it; and that we will, one day 
soon, have a water crisis of similar pro- 
portions to the widely heralded environ- 
mental crisis if we do not proceed in a 
moderate way to develop our water re- 
source potential. 

In conclusion, let me say that this is 
a good bill. It has been carefully studied 
and investigated. It deserves the support 
of all Members. I therefore earnestly 
recommend that the House suspend the 
rules and pass it at this time. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Warp) for a question. 

Mr. WALDIE. I am reading the Secre- 
tary’s letter, which is included in the 
report beginning on page 7, and I make 
particular reference to the portion of 
that letter on page 9, describing the Cen- 
tral Valley project, Delta division, Mon- 
tezuma Hills unit in southern Solano 
County, Calif. 

It alludes to a justification for the 
project as being that justification stem- 
ming from projected upstream water 
diversion from the Sacramento water 
system which will increase the duration 
of high salinity levels in waterways of 
the marsh with a resultant decrease in 
waterfowl food production on the land 
areas. 

The question I have for the gentleman 
is, What will be the source of those di- 
versions, and what will be the extent 
percentagewise of those diversions, from 
the present outflow of that water system 
by the year 2020, which are the condi- 
tions and the year the Secretary has 
reference to as requiring this project? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I would 
say, in response to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, the Bureau of Reclamation has had 
the matter under study for some time, so 
far as the Montezuma Hills unit is con- 
cerned. It has been under a general re- 
connaissance study. That study was com- 
pleted in October 1971. 

That was the justification for asking 
for the feasibility study. 

Now, the feasibility study that would 
be made involves the waters of the Cen- 
tral Valley project. They are found in 
the delta of California, eventually. Many 
of the projects in place now are releasing 
water into the delta, and it is not being 
used. At later dates there will be a cer- 
tain amount of water diverted out of 
projects that are in place now at a higher 
elevation, probably prior to the delta 
and in the delta itself. This water will be 
Central Valley water that will be brought 
in overland to irrigate a sizable amount 
of acreage. It will also furnish municipal 
and industrial water. It will also supply 
a very substantial amount of water for 
maintenance of the marsh, to make cer- 
tain that the conditions in the marsh 
will be protected. 
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Mr. WALDIE, I thank the gentleman 
for his answer. 

May I say, I am not opposing the bill, 
but my concerns with the bill stem from 
my belief that so many projects involv- 
ing upstream diversion of these waters 
are presently being considered and pres- 
ently being undertaken, and are under- 
way, without a full knowledge as to what 
their consequences will be. 

One of the most important conse- 
quences of this upstream diversion will 
be precisely what happens to this marsh. 
It is the belief of many people, myself 
included, that this marsh will be de- 
stroyed if the diversions contemplated 
by the year 2020 are in fact concluded. 
Those diversions represent 80 percent of 
the present flow of water into that sys- 
tem that sustains the marsh. I do not be- 
lieve the marsh can in fact be sustained 
by an overland water supply. 

I believe the only answers that will be 
accepted by the committees considering 
approval or disapproval of these projects 
committing diversion of upstream waters 
will be answers that this study will pro- 
vide. For that reason, I am in support of 
these studies. 

I add for the record just a caveat, that 
projects already under consideration— 
one such project is the peripheral 
canal offered by my good friend and 
colleague from California (Mr. Hos- 
MER)—are predicated upon conclusions 
that this report will ultimately sustain 
or deny, but are, in fact, at this point not 
determined. 

Those projects, in my view, should be 
cautiously examined until these answers 
are found. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 2299, a bill authorizing vari- 
ous feasibility reports on irrigation proj- 
ects in the arid sections of the American 
West. I believe it is essential that this 
Nation continue with the development 
and rehabilitation of the irrigation pro- 
jects that are essential to maintaining 
the well being of the rural West. 

The bill before us would authorize fea- 
sibility studies on 10 water resource de- 
velopment projects in eight States. I 
would especially like to comment on the 
project in my district which would be 
studied under this legislation. 

This is a rescue project, to rehabilitate 
the agricultural economy of the historic 
Pecos River Basin of west Texas. At one 
time, the Red Bluff project served a thriv- 
ing agricultural area with as much as 
46,000 acres under cultivation, irrigated 
from water stored in Red Bluff Reservoir 
on the Pecos River. But, through the 
years, canals, laterals, and other irriga- 
tion works have deteriorated. Severe 
droughts have aggravated the problem, 
and in some recent years there has been 
no water at all for use by irrigators along 
the Pecos. 

Farmers have resorted to deep wells, 
and have greatly depleted the ground 
water as a result. It is hoped that the 
feasibility report authorized in this bill 
will find that it is practical to establish 
an efficient irrigation system which would 
provide dependable irrigation, every year, 
for 22,000 acres in Reeves, Loving, Pecos, 
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and Ward Counties, all in the 16th Con- 
gressional District which I serve. 

These counties all need a dependable 
agricultural economy to balance an un- 
certain future of major dependence on 
oil and gas revenues. 

The lands along the Pecos had been 
cultivated for hundreds of years before 
the area became a part of the United 
States. I believe that a rehabilitation pro- 
gram to assure the continuation of an 
agricultural economy will serve this Na- 
tion well by helping an important rural 
area to survive and prosper, and thereby 
curb the migration to overcrowded cities, 
which has become a major national prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Speaker, all 10 of the projects in 
H.R. 2299 would help to curb this trend. 
I respectfully ask the House to suspend 
the rules and approve this important 
contribution to our Nation’s well being. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, I am fully 
in support of this bill, as are virtually 
all of the people of Idaho. The proposed 
extension of the North Side Pumping Di- 
vision, Minidoka project, has the en- 
dorsement of the entire Idaho delega- 
tion, and it comes before us with the 
blessings of the Interior Department and 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

In the statement of my colleague (Mr. 
Hansen) today, the need for and the 
benefits to be derived from this measure 
are fully explained. I merely want to 
point out that it is noncontroyersial and 
to express my personal gratitude to all 
of those who have helped speed this 
measure through the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from California that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 2299) as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill as 
amended, was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An Act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to engage in certain feasi- 
bility investigations.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of a similar 
Senate bill (S. 2248) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to engage in 
feasibility investigations of certain water 
resource developments. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as fol- 
lows: 

S. 2248 
An act to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to in feasibility investiga- 
tions of certain water resource develop- 
ments 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized to engage in feasibility studies of the 
following proposals: 
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1. Central Valley Project, Delta Division, 
Montezuma Hills Unit in southern Solano 
County, California. 

2. Gallup Project in McKinley, Valencia, 
and San Juan Counties in northwest and 
west-central New Mexico. 

3. North Side Pumping Division Extension, 
Minidoka Project in Jerome and Minidoka 
Counties, Idaho. 

4. Rogue River Basin project, Grants Pass 
division, in Josephine County, southwestern 
Oregon, adjacent to the city of Grants Pass. 

5. Dickinson unit, municipal and indus- 
trial water facilities, of the Pick-Sloan Mis- 
souri River Basin program, North Dakota. 

6. Seminoe Dam, a feature of the Kendrick 
project, Pick-Sloan Missouri River Basin 
project, Wyoming. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JOHNSON OF 

CALIFORNIA 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of 
California: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
S. 2248 and insert in lieu thereof the provi- 
sions of H.R. 2299 as passed. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this a committee 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER. This is simply per- 
fecting the procedure of the two houses 
by striking out all after the enacting 
clause in the Senate bill and inserting the 
provisions of the House bill as passed. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to engage in certain feasibility 
investigations.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 2299) was 
laid on the table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Califorina? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE SMALL RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS ACT OF 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 7854) to amend the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956, 
as amended, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

E.R. 7854 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 
1044), as amended, is amended as follows: 
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(1) Subsection (d) of section 2 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The term ‘project’ shall mean (i) any 
complete irrigation project, or (il) any multi- 
ple-purpose water resource project that is 
authorized or is eligible for authorization 
under the Federal reclamation laws, or (iii) 
any distinct unit of a project described in 
clauses (i) and (ii), or (iv) any project for 
the drainage of irrigated lands, without re- 
gard to whether such lands are irrigated with 
water supplies developed pursuant to the 
Federal reclamation laws, or (v) any project 
for the rehabilitation and betterment of a 
project or distinct unit described in clauses 
(i), (ii), (iif), and (iv): Provided, That the 
estimated total cost of the project described 
in clauses (i), (il), (ill), (iv), or (v) does not 
exceed $15,000,000. 


Nothing contained in this Act shall preclude 
the making of more than one loan or grant, 
or combined loan or grant, to an organiza- 
tion so long as no two such loans or grants, 
or combinations thereof, are for the same 
project, as herein defined.”. 

(2) The first sentence of section 4(e) of 
such Act is amended by deleting “, whether 
the proposal involves furnishing supple- 
mental irrigation water for an existing irriga- 
tion project, whether the proposal involves 
rehabilitation of existing irrigation project 
works, and whether the proposed project is 
primarily for irrigation”. 

(3) Paragraph (a) of section 5 of such Act 
is amended by deleting “$6,500,000 or” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$10,000,000 or". 

(4) Section 5(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: “(2) one-half 
the costs of acquiring lands or interests 
therein to serve exclusively the purposes of 
fish and wildlife enhancement or public rec- 
reation, plus the costs of acquiring joint 
use lands and interests therein properly al- 
locable to fish and wildlife enhancement and 
public recreation;” 

(5) At the end of subsection 5(b) (5), de- 
lete the word “projects” and the semicolon, 
and add the following: “projects: Provided, 
That the cost of constructing the project as 
used in this subsection shall be exclusive of 
the cost of lands and interests in land;” 

(6) Subsection 5(c)(3) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: “(3) in the case 
of any project involving an allocation to do- 
mestic, industrial, or municipal water sup- 
ply, commercial power, fish and wildlife en- 
hancement, or public recreation, interest on 
the unamortized balance of an appropriate 
portion of the loan at a rate as determined 
in (2) above;” 

(7) Section 10 of such Act is amended 
by deleting “$200,000,000" and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘“$300,000,000". 

(8) The Small Reclamation Projects Act 
of 1956 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new section 13 as follows: 

“Sec, 13. A loan contract negotiated and 
executed pursuant to this Act may be 
amended or supplemented for the purpose 
of deferring repayment installments in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 17(b) 
of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, as 
amended (73 Stat. 584, 43 U.S.C. 485b-1). 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
à second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the chairman of the full com- 
mittee (Mr. ASPINALL). 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues: I take this time in support of 
H.R. 7854, a bill to amend the Small Rec- 
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lamation Projects Act, as amended. This 
legislation accomplishes two general 
goals: 

First, to extend the program by au- 
thorizing additional appropriations; and 

Second, to modernize and update the 
program in the light of changing eco- 
nomics and changing needs in the West- 
ern United States. 

The small reclamation projects pro- 
gram was initiated about 15 years ago 
as a supplement to the Federal rec- 
lamation program. It was the basic intent 
at the time to simplify the authorizing 
process for smaller irrigation projects; 
thus to cut down the overhead costs in- 
volved in authorizing water resources 
projects. It was also intended that the 
program impart a greater degree of local, 
or grassroots, control over plan formula- 
tion, design, construction, and manage- 
ment. Both of these objectives have been 
well served. 

The record shows that the Small 
Projects program has been used in 54 
separate instances by irrigation districts 
and other qualified applicants through- 
out the Reclamation territory to obtain 
loans and grants aggregating $144 mil- 
lion, with an additional $22 million in 
applications now in the review stage by 
the Department of the Interior. The 
record further shows that repayment by 
the applicants is on schedule, there hav- 
ing been only two instances where defer- 
ment of payments for 1 year was sought 
because of extraordinary circumstances 
beyond the control of the borrowing 
agent. 

It is also significant, Mr. Speaker, that 
this program has been achieved with 
probably the lowest executive branch 
overhead of any similar program. At no 
time since the original passage of the 
act has there been more than three full- 
time professional employees involved in 
the administration of the Small Projects 
program. Surely this record of efficiency 
and accomplishment furnishes ample 
justification for continuation of the pro- 
gram for the period of time involved in 
the obligation of the additional $100 mil- 
lion which H.R. 7854 will authorize. 

Like all other effective programs, Mr. 
Speaker, the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act can only continue as a viable policy 
vehicle if we take steps to keep it on all- 
fours with our changing economic and 
social environment. When the program 
was first enacted, there was a require- 
ment included in the law that projects 
must be primarily for irrigation. The use 
of the word “primary” has caused a con- 
siderable amount of trouble and per- 
plexity. For instance, it has been inter- 
preted to mean that more than one-half 
the water produced or conveyed by proj- 
ect facilities must be used for irrigation 
for the entire life of the contract. Such a 
rigid construction, of course, is not con- 
sistent with the changing patterns of 
water use in the Western States where 
we see more and more demand for our 
resources to be used for multiple 
purposes. 

It is in this area that H.R. 7854 makes 
one of its major effects on the program. 
Specifically, this bill redefines and clari- 
fies in specific terms the nature of 
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projects which may now be eligibly con- 
sidered for loan assistance. The new 
definition eliminates the term “primarily 
for irrigation” but retains an irrigation 
emphasis by providing that the only 
single-purpose, water use, program 
which may qualify is an irrigation proj- 
ect. The bill also enables multiple- 
purpose water use projects and single- 
purpose irrigation drainage programs to 
qualify; thus adapting the statute to the 
problems and situations actually being 
encountered in the contemporary West. 

Other desirable changes are also being 
accomplished by this legislation, and are 
being discussed by other members of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. They, together with the point I 
have enumerated will make the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act an ever more 
useful instrument of public policy and 
amply justify my recommendation that 
the House suspend the rules and enact 
the bill. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
7854, as reported out by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, and I 
urge the support of my colleagues for its 
passage. 

H.R. 7854 would amend the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act of 1956. That 
act, the product of the sponsorship and 
guidance of the late Clair Engle, former 
chairman of the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, provides a pro- 
gram through which grants or loans may 
be made to qualified public entities for 
the construction of small irrigation proj- 
ects which in fact have irrigation as the 
primary purpose. Presently a small irri- 
gation project is defined by the law as 
one costing no more than $10 million. 
Grants and loans are limited to $6.5 mil- 
lion. Application of the law is limited 
to the 17 western reclamation States and 
Hawaii. Since 1956, more than $200 mil- 
lion have been authorized and appro- 
priated for use. Some 54 applicants have 
received more than $144 million since 
1956 under this program and applica- 
tions for about $22 million are presently 
under review. One need only travel 
through the States that have used this 
program to better their lands to see and 
understand the importance of this legis- 
lation to the 17 Western States and 
Hawaii. It is noteworthy that the over- 
head and administrative costs of this 
program within the Department of the 
Interior’s Bureau of Reclamation are 
very small. 

As I have stated, the amounts author- 
ized to be approved for grants and loans 
under this law are about used up. That 
means that this program is going to ex- 
pire unless my colleagues join me in sup- 
porting the passage of this bill and in- 
creasing the financial limits of the act 
by $100 million. 

As my colleagues all know, and have 
experienced, there has been increasing 
inflation in the country. The effect of in- 
flation upon this program has been to 
erode the purchasing power of the 
present $10 million per project ceiling 
and $6.5 million loan or grant ceiling in 
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terms of what can be accomplished with- 
in these ceilings. In my estimation, there 
is a present need to raise these ceilings 
as the bill would do. 

H.R. 7854 would increase the limit on 
the size of projects defined as “small 
projects” from $10 million to $15 million. 
It would increase the ceiling on loans or 
grants to $10 million per project. These 
two changes would bring the definition 
of this law within the parameters of to- 
day’s economic realities. 

As both urban and rural areas have 
become more populated, the uses of 
water and the priorities of water users 
have changed. The need for more water 
for industrial and municipal uses is in- 
creasing in the 17 Western States and 
Hawaii. And the need for vehicles, both 
legislative and physical, to provide that 
water is increasing. As the law is pres- 
ently written, the moneys appropriated 
for projects under the Small Reclama- 
tion Projects Act cannot be used for in- 
dustrial and municipal purposes. As a 
matter of fact, a strict interpretation of 
the law would prohibit as a purpose of 
any project financed under this law, 
other than as an incidental one, fish and 
wildlife enhancement or recreation. Both 
of those purposes today are extremely 
popular and of great importance. Ii, 
therefore, makes good sense to alter the 
statutory purpose of this law to include 
as the purposes of projects financed 
thereunder industrial and municipal 
water uses, fish and wildlife enhance- 
ment and recreation, along with irriga- 
tion as primary purposes. 

The bill, H.R. 7854, also. makes some 
minor changes in the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act to bring the law up to date 
with current reclamation law and to 
clarify the intent of the act. 

The small reclamation projects pro- 
gram has been successful to date—so 
successful as one witness testifying be- 
fore the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs said, it has consumed itself. 
It is now time to extend the life of the 
program, update the program and move 
forward with this aspect of irrigation and 
reclamation. The bill is a good bill, It 
will fulfill the needs for which it was de- 
signed. I urge my colleagues to join with 
me in voting aye on the question of pas- 
sage of H.R. 7854. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. McFALL). 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 7854 which provides 
several needed changes in the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act of 1956. 

Since its original enactment, 54 small 
irrigation projects in the 17 Western rec- 
lamation States and Hawaii have been 
approved for loans and grants totaling 
$144 million. 

At a minimal cost in terms of adminis- 
trative overhead by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, it has been possible for smaller 
districts to move forward with many 
betterment programs to make the land as 
productive as possible. 

Because the present maximum author- 
ization for the program, $200 million, 
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soon will be exhausted, it is necessary 
to seek an increase. The measure under 
consideration would boost the limitation 
to $300 million, which certainly is a 
reasonable figure. 

Other recommended changes would 
increase the amount of loans and grants 
which may be made for any single proj- 
ect from $6.5 million to $10 million and 
the limit on the size of a project which 
may be assisted would be boosted from 
$10 million to $15 million. Inflationary 
pressures of recent years have made 
these increases essential. 

I was particularly glad to receive ac- 
ceptance by the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee of another important 
change in the law which was recom- 
mended by Congressman B. F. Sisk and 
myself in our bill H.R. 8052, also con- 
sidered during hearings on H.R, 7854 by 
Congressman Haroun T. JoHNSON, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. This proposal, which 
is vital to a large area of the San Joaquin 
Valley of California, will make drainage 
districts eligible for long-term Federal 
loans. 

Congressman Sisk and I have worked 
together for the last 5 years to make 
drainage projects eligible for the assist- 
ance program because of discontinuance 
of Federal aid under another program 
for projects principally designed for 
drainage. 

In mid-1967, the House Agriculture 
Committee adopted new guidelines for 
proposed projects submitted for con- 
sideration under the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act adminis- 
tered by the Department of Agriculture. 
The committee’s new rules require flood 
control to be the principal purpose of 
such projects. 

As a consequence, nearly 1 million 
acres of agricultural land in the western 
portion of the San Joaquin Valley are 
deteriorating because of saline alkali 
conditions. Flood control is not a vital 
need in the area, but rising water tables 
and increased salinity are endangering 
large acreages. 

Department of Agriculture scientists 
estimate an annual crop loss of $20 mil- 
lion resulting from the lack of adequate 
drainage installations along the west side 
of the valley. 

In all these areas, irrigated farming 
operations are conducted. Rising water 
tables in many locations date back to 
the increase of irrigation water made 
available by the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
Delta Mendota Canal, which began oper- 
ations along the west side in 1952. 

The bill under consideration, H.R. 
7854, is a worthwhile investment to help 
smaller irrigation districts composed 
primarily of small land owners who have 
been particularly hard hit by the cost- 
price squeeze. I wholeheartedly recom- 
mend its enactment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may require to speak on behalf of H.R. 
7854, as proposed to be amended by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. This measure was considered fully 
by the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, and after hearing from the 
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administration witnesses, Members of 
Congress, and representatives of the pub- 
lic sector, a number of amendments were 
adopted to make this a truly useful 
measure. 

The chairman of the full committee 
(Mr. ASPINALL) has summarized the ac- 
complishments and value of the small 
reclamation projects program to the rec- 
lamation States and very effectively ex- 
plained the justification for its continu- 
ation for the foreseeable future. I agree 
that the program has been well received, 
has met the expectations of its orig- 
inal supporters, and should be updated 
and refined to meet the changing eco- 
nomic and social needs of the Western 
States. 

H.R. 7854 accomplishes these objec- 
tives to the maximum practicable ex- 
tent. In addition to authorizing an ad- 
ditional $100 million for appropriation 
and clarifying and redefining the nature 
and character of eligible projects, the 
bill accomplishes other important 
changes in the act. 

At the present time, Mr. Speaker, the 
program is limited to projects having a 
maximum estimated cost of $10 million 
and the amount of the loan and grant 
is limited to $6 million. These amounts 
were established several years ago and 
were selected as arbitrary definitions of 
a “small” as distinct from a “regular” 
water resource development program. 
The passage of time and erosion in the 
value of the dollar has meant that the 
size of eligible programs has become 
progressively smaller when measured in 
physical terms. H.R. 7854 rectifies this 
problem by increasing the maximum size 
of the project to $15 million and in- 
creasing the maximum amount for loan 
and grant to $10 million. This change 
will have the effect of restoring the 
physical size to approximately the same 
level that was originally set up in 1956. 

Another important provision of H.R. 
7854 is to conform the small projects 
program with other water resource de- 
velopment programs in the field of cost 
sharing by project beneficiaries. The 
changes that are necessary are in the 
area of fish and wildlife and recreation 
cost sharing where general provisions 
were adopted by the Congress by passage 
of the Federal Water Projects Recrea- 
tion Act of 1965. H.R. 7854 will require 
that local beneficiaries repay one-half 
the separable cost of fish and wildlife 
and recreation measures at the rates of 
interest established for other interest- 
bearing water resource purposes, This 
aspect of the bill will make a major con- 
tribution to the reduction of confusion 
and misunderstanding within the water 
resources community that has existed 
for a number of years. The impact of 
this legislation will be to secure a greater 
percentage of return from the benefici- 
aries and will assure that programs are 
not loaded with fish and wildlife and 
recreation gimmicks unless there is a 
sincere desire on the part of local inter- 
ests to bear an appropriate part of the 
cost at interest. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
view that the bill we have reported here 
will make an already good program even 
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more valuable and useful and it clearly 
merits support of all friends of balanced 
and even-handed resource utilization 
development. I, therefore, urgently rec- 
ommend that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill as recommended 
to be amended by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California that the House suspend the 


rules and pass the bill H.R. 7854, as 
amended. 


The question was taken. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present, 


The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 


sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 346, nays 7, not voting 76, 
as follows: 

[Roll No, 335] 


YEAS—346 


Collins, Tj. 
Collins, Tex, 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, 8.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala, 
Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. Koch 
Ford, Kuykendall 
William D. Kyl 
Forsythe Kyros 
Fountain Landgrebe 
Fraser Landrum 
Frelinghuysen Latta 
Frenzel Leggett 
Frey Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McFall 
McKay 
McKeyitt 


Abbitt 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Biaggi 
Biester 


Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 


Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bow 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, Green, Oreg. 
Don H, Green, Pa. 
Clawson, Del Griffin 
Cleveland Griffiths 
Collier Grover 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 

Kemp 

King 
Kluczynski 


Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
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McKinney 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Ark. 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Moliohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 


Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 


Ashbrook 
Crane 
Gross 


Poff 

Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 

Quie 
Quillen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Reid, N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schneebelt 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 


NAYS—7 


Hall 
Rarick 
Schmitz 
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Smith, N-Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Steed 

Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
uUüman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 

Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


Wydler 


NOT VOTING—76 


Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Alexander 
Badillo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bevill 
Blanton 
Burleson, Tex. 
Cabell 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Clark 

Clay 

Colmer 
Conyers 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 


Eckhardt 
Edwards, La. 
Ellberg 

Fish 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 


Fulton, Tenn. 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 
Halpern 
Hanna 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hébert 
Hicks, Mass. 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Karth 

Kee 

Long, La. 
McClure 
McDade 
McEwen 
Madden 


Pepper 
Pirnie 
Rees 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Saylor 
Skubitz 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Terry 


Thompson, N.J. 


Mathias, Calif. Veysey 


Miller, Calif. 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Murphy, Ul. 
Nix 

Patman 


Whalley 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 


the bill, as amended, was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 


Widnall. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

lain, 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Dade. 
Mr. 
Mr 


son of New York. 


Hays with Mr. J. William Stanton. 
Hébert with Mr. Pirnie. 
James V. Stanton with Mr. Chamber- 


Celler with Mr. Halpern. 
Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. Mc- 


Monagan with Mr. Fish. 
Daniels of New Jersey with Mr. Robi- 


Mr. Dent with Mr. Rousselot. 
Mr. Gaydos with Mr, Derwinski. 
Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Dennis. 
Mr. Morgan with Mr. Saylor. 


Mr. Nix with Mr. Pepper. 

Mr. Burleson of Texas with Mr. Goldwater. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. McClure. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Mathias 
of California. 

Mr. Eilberg with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Bevill with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Talcott. 

Mr, Abernethy with Mr. Skubitz. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Veysey. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Terry. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Karth with Mr. Roybal. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Roy. 

Mr. Abourezk with Mr. Murphy of Dlinois. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Cabell. 

Mr, Baring with Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Danielson. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Kee. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mrs. Hicks of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr, Clark with Mr. Stokes. 

Mr, Rees with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Jacobs with Mr. Badillo. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Dow. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Hawkins, 


Messrs. ASHBROOK and SCHMITZ 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of a similar 
Senate bill (S. 1026) to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as fol- 


lows: 
S. 1026 


An act to amend the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act of 1956, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956 (70 
Stat. 1044), as amend, is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (d) of section 2 of such Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The term ‘project’ shall mean (i) any 
complete water development having irriga- 
tion as a purpose, including features there- 
of, authorized to be constructed pursuant to 
the Federal reclamation laws and (ii) any 
similar undertaking proposed to be con- 
structed by an organization. The term ‘proj- 
ect’ shall not include any such undertaking, 
unit, or program the estimated cost of which 
exceeds $10,000,000 (January 1956 prices) 
plus or minus such amounts, if any, as may 
be required by reason of changes in the cost 
of construction work of the type involved as 
shown by engineering cost indices determined 
by the Secretary to be applicable on January 
1 for the year in which the application is 
filed. No loan, grant, or combination thereof 
for any project shall be in excess of 65 per 
centum of the maximum allowable estimated 
project cost as set forth above. Nothing con- 
tained in this Act shall preclude the making 
of more than one loan or grant, combined 
loan and grant, to an organization so long 
as no two such loans or grants, or combina- 
tions thereof, are for the same project, as 
herein defined.”. 
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(2) The first sentence of section 4(e) of 
such Act is amended by deleting “, whether 
the proposal involves furnishing supplemen- 
tal irrigation water for an existing irriga- 
tion project, whether the proposal involves 
rehabilitation of existing irrigation project 
works, and whether the proposed project is 
primarily for irrigation”. 

(3) Paragraph (a) of section 5 of such Act 
is amended by deleting “$6,500,000 or" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “65 per centum of the 
maximum allowable estimated project cost as 
set forth in section 2(d) or". 

(4) Paragraph (3) of section 5(c) of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: “(3) in 
the case of any project involving an alloca- 
tion to domestic, industrial, or municipal wa- 
ter supply, commercial power, fish and wild- 
life enhancement, or outdoor recreation, in- 
terest on the unamortized balance of an ap- 
propriate portion of the loan at a rate as 
determined in (2) above;". 

(5) Section 10 of such Act is amended by 
deleting “$200,000,000" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$300,000,000”. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JOHNSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of Cal- 
ifornia: Strike out all after the enacting 


clause of S. 1026 and insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions of H.R. 7854, as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 7854) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative 
days during which to extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

There was no objection. 


FARM CREDIT ACT OF 1971 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
11232) to further provide for the farmer- 
owned cooperative system of making 
credit available to farmers and ranchers 
and their cooperatives, for rural resi- 
dences, and to associations and other 
entities upon which farming operations 
are dependent, to provide for an adequate 
and fiexible flow of money into rural 
areas, and to modernize and consolidate 
existing farm credit law to meet current 
and future rural credit needs, and for 
other purposes, as amended. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 11232 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Farm Credit Act of 
1971”. 

POLICY AND OBJECTIVES 

Suc. 1.1. (a) It is declared to be the policy 
of the Congress, recognizing that a prosper- 
ous, productive agriculture is essential to a 
free nation and recognizing the growing need 
for credit in rural areas, that the farmer- 
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owned cooperative Farm Credit System be 
designed to accomplish the objective of im- 
proving the income and well-being of Ameri- 
can farmers and ranchers by furnishing 
sound, adequate, and constructive credit and 
closely related services to them, their co- 
operatives, and to selected farm-related busi- 
nesses necessary for efficient farm operations. 

(b) It is the objective of this Act to con- 
tinue to encourage farmer- and rancher- 
borrowers participation in the management, 
control, and ownership of a permanent sys- 
tem of credit for agriculture which will be 
responsive to the credit needs of all types of 
agricultural producers having a basis for 
credit, and to modernize and improve au- 
thorizations and means for furnishing such 
credit and credit for housing in rural areas 
made available through the institutions con- 
stituting the Farm Credit System as herein 
provided, 

Sec. 1.2. THE FARM CREDIT System.—The 
Farm Credit System shall include the Fed- 
eral land banks, the Federal land bank as- 
sociations, the Federal intermediate credit 
banks, the production credit associations, the 
banks for cooperatives, and such other in- 
stitutions as may be made a part of the Sys- 
tem, all of which shall be chartered by and 
subject to the supervision of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
Part A—FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Sec. 1.3. ESTABLISHMENT; TITLE; BRANCH- 
Es.—The Federal land banks established pur- 
suant to section 4 of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, as amended, shall continue as federally 
chartered instrumentalities of the United 
States. Their charters or organization cer- 
tificates may be modified from time to time 
by the Farm Credit Administration, not in- 
consistenti with the provisions of this title, 
as may be necessary or expedient to im- 
plement this Act. Unless an existing Federal 
land bank is merged with one or more other 
such banks under section 4. 10 of this Act, 
there shali be a Federal land bank in each 
farm credit district, It may include in its 
title the name of the city in which it is lo- 
cated or other geographical designation. 
When authorized by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, it may establish such branches 
or other offices as may be appropriate for the 
effective operation of its business. 

Sec. 1.4. CORPORATE EXISTENCE; GENERAL 
CORPORATE Powers,—Each Federal land bank 
shall be a body corporate and, subject to 
supervision by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, shall haye power to— 

(1) Adopt and use a corporate seal. 

(2) Have succession until dissolved under 
the provisions of this Act or other Act of 
Congress. 

(3) Make contracts, 

(4) Sue and be sued. 

(5) Acquire, hold, dispose, and otherwise 
exercise all the usual incidents of ownership 
of real anc personal property necessary or 
convenient to its business. 

(6) Make loans and commitments for 
credit, accept advance payments, and pro- 
vide services and other assistance as au- 
thorized in this Act, and charge fees there- 
for. 

(7) Operate under the direction of its 
board of directors. 

(8) Elect by its board of directors a pres- 
ident, any vice president, a secretary, a 
treasurer, and provide for such other officers, 
employees, and agents as may be necessary, 
including joint employees as provided in 
this Act, define their duties, and require 
surety bonds or make other provision against 
losses occasioned by employees. 

(9) Prescribe by its board of directors its 
bylaws not inconsistent with law providing 
for the classes of its stock and the manner 
in which its stock shall be issued, transferred, 
and retired; it officers, employees, and agents 
are elected or provided for; its property ac- 
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quired, held and transferred; its loans and 
appraisals made; its general business con- 
ducted; and the privileges granted it by law 
exercised and enjoyed. 

(10) Borrow money and issue notes, bonds, 
debentures, or other obligations individally, 
or in concert with one or more other banks 
of the System, of such character, terms, con- 
ditions, and rates of interest as may be 
determined. 

(11) Accept deposits of securities or of 
current funds from its Federal land bank 
associations and pay interest on such funds. 

(12) Participate with one or more other 
Federal land banks in loans under this title 
on such terms as may be agreed upon among 
such banks. 

(18) Approve the salary scale of the officers 
and employees of the Federal land bank as- 
sociations and the appointment and com- 
pensation of the chief executive officer there- 
of and supervise the exercise by such associa- 
tions of the functions vested in or delegated 
to them. 

(14) Desposit its securities and its current 
funds with any member bank of the Federal 
Reserve System and pay fees therefor and 
receive interest thereon as may be agreed. 
When designated for that purpose by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it shall be a de- 
pository of public money, except receipts 
from customs, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary; may be 
employed as a fiscal agent of the Govern- 
ment, and shall perform all such reasonable 
duties as a depository of public money or 
financial agent of the Government as may be 
required of it. No Government funds de- 
posited under the provisions of this subsec- 
tion shall be invested in loans or bonds or 
other obligations of the bank. 

(15) Buy and sell obligations of or in- 
sured by the United States or of any agency 
thereof, or securities backed by the full faith 
and credit of any such agency, and make 
such other investments as may be author- 
ized by the Farm Credit Administration. 

(16) Conduct studies and make and adopt 
standards for lending. 

(17) Delegate to Federal land bank asso- 
ciations such functions vested in or dele- 
gated to the bank as it may determine. 

(18) Amend and modify loan contracts, 
documents and payment schedules, and re- 
lease, subordinate, or substitute security for 
any of them. 

(19) Perform any function delegated to 
it by the Farm Credit Administration. 

(20) Require Federal land bank associa- 
tions to endorse notes and other obligations 
of its members to the bank. 

(21) Exercise by its board of directors or 
authorized officers, employees, or agents all 
such incidental powers as may be necessary 
or expedient to carry on the business of the 
bank. 

Sec. 1.5. LAND BANK STOCK; VALUE; SHARES; 
VoTInG; DivipeEND—(a) The capital stock of 
each Federal land bank shall be divided into 
shares of par value of $5 each, and may be 
of such classes as its board of directors may 
determine with the approval of the Farm 
Credit Administration, 

(b) Voting stock of each bank shall be 
held only by the Federal land bank asso- 
ciations and direct borrowers and borrowers 
through agents who are farmers or ranchers, 
which stock shall not be transferred, pledged, 
or hypothecated except as authorized pur- 
suant to this Act. 

(c) The board of each bank shall from 
time to time authorize the issue or increase 
of its capital stock necessary to permit the 
issuance of additional shares to the Federal 
land bank associations so that members of 
such associations purchasing stock or partici- 
y tion certificates therein may be eligible for 
loans from the bank. 

(d) Nonvoting stock may be issued to the 
Governor of the Farm Cvedit Administration, 
and may also be issued to Federal land bank 
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associations in amounts which will permit 
the bank to extend financial assistance to 
eligible persons other than farmers or ranch- 
ers. Participation certificates with a face 
value of $5 each may be issued in lieu of 
nonyoting stock when the bylaws of the 
bauk so provide. 

(e) Dividends shall not be payable on any 
stock held by the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration. Noncumulative divi- 
dends may be payable on other stock and 
participation certificates of the bank, The 
rate of dividends may be different between 
different classes and issues of stock and par- 
ticipation certificates on the basis of the 
comparative contributions of the holders 
thereof to the capital or earnings of the bank 
by such classes and issues, but otherwise 
dividends shall be without preference. 

Sec. 1.6. REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE Loans.— 
The Federal land banks are ‘authorized to 
make long-term real estate mortgage loans 
in rural areas, as defined by the Farm Credit 
Administration, and continuing commit- 
ments to make such loans under specified 
circumstances, or extend other financial as- 
sistance of a similar nature to eligible bor- 
rowers, for a term of not less than five nor 
more than forty years. 

Sec. 1.7. INTEREST RATES AND OTHER 
Cuarces.—Loans made by a Federal land 
bank shall bear interest at a rate or rates, 
and on such terms and conditions, as may be 
determined by the board of directors of the 
bank from time to time, with the approval 
of the Farm Credit Administration. In set- 
ting rates and charges, it shall be the objec- 
tive to provide the types of credit needed by 
eligibie borrowers at the lowest reasonable 
costs on a sound business basis taking into 
account the cost of money to the bank, nec- 
essary reserves and expenses of the banks 
and Federal land bank associations, and pro- 
viding services to stockholders and members. 
The loan documents may provide for the in- 
terest rate or rates to vary from time to time 
during the repayment period of the loan, in 
accordance with the rate or rates currently 
being charged by the bank. 

Sec. 1.8. Eticrsirry.—The services author- 
ized in this title may be made available to 
persons who are or become stockholders or 
members in the Federal land bank associa- 
tions and are (1) bona fide farmers and 
ranchers, (2) persons furnishing to farmers 
and ranchers farm-related services directly 
related to their on-farm operating needs, or 
(3) owners of rural homes. 

Sec. 1.9, Securrry.—Loans shall not exceed 
85 per centum of the appraised value of the 
real estate security, and shall be secured 
by first liens on interest in real estate of such 
classes as may be approved by the Farm 
Credit Administration. The value of security 
shall be determined by appraisal under ap- 
praisal standards prescribed by the bank 
and approved by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, to adequately secure the loan. How- 
ever, additional security may be required to 
supplement real, estate security, and credit 
factors other than the ratio between the 
amount of the loan and the security value 
shall be given due consideration, 

Sec, 1.10. Purrposes.—Loans made by the 
Federal land banks to farmers and ranchers 
may be for any agricultural purpose and 
other credit needs of the applicant, Loans 
may also be made to rural residents for ru- 
ral housing financing under regulations of 
the Farm Credit Administration. Rural hous- 
ing financed under this title shall be for 
single-family, moderate-priced dwellings and 
their appurtenances not inconsistent with 
the general quality and standards of housing 
existing in, planned or recommended for the 
rural area where it is located: Provided, how- 
ever, That a Federal land bank may not 
at any time have a total of loans outstand- 
ing for such rural housing to persons other 
than farmers or ranchers in amounts ex- 
ceeding 15 per centum of the total of all 
loans outstanding in such bank: Provided 
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further, That for rural housing purposes un- 
der this section the term “rural areas” shall 
not be defined to include any city or village 
having a population in excess of 2,500 inhab- 
itants. Loans to persons furnishing farm-re- 
lated services to farmers and ranchers di- 
rectly related to their on-farm operating 
needs may be made for the necessary capital 
structures and equipment and initial work- 
ing capital for such services. The banks may 
own and lease, or lease with option to pur- 
chase, to persons eligible for assistance under 
this title, facilities needed in the operations 
of such persons. 

Sec. 1.11. SERVICES RELATED TO BORROW- 
ERS’ OPERATIONS.—The Federal land banks 
may provide technical assistance to borrow- 
ers, members, and applicants and may make 
available to them at their option such finan- 
cial related services appropriate to their on- 
farm operations as determined to be feasible 
by the board of directors of each district 
bank, under regulations of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

SEC. 1.12, LOANS THROUGH ASSOCIATIONS OR 
AcENTS.—(a) The Federal land banks shall, 
except as otherwise herein provided, make 
loans through a Federal land bank associa- 
tion serving the territory in which the real 
estate offered by the applicant is located. If 
there is no active association chartered for 
the territory where the real estate is located, 
or if the association has been declared in- 
solvent, the bank may make the loan through 
another such association, directly, or through 
such bank or trust company or savings or 
other financial institution as it may desig- 
nate. When the loan is not made through a 
Federal land bank association, the applicant 
shall purchase stock in the bank in an 
amount not less than $5 nor more than $10 
for each $100 of the loan and the loan shall 
be made on such terms and conditions as the 
bank shall prescribe. 


Part B—FEDERAL LAND BANK ASSOCIATIONS 


Sec. 1.13. ORGANIZATIONS; ARTICLES; CHAR- 
TERS; POWERS OF THE GOVERNOR.—Each Fed- 
eral land bank association chartered under 
section 7 of the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 
amended, shall continue as a federally char- 
tered instrumentality of the United States. 
A Federal land bank association may be orga- 
nized by any group of ten or more persons 
desiring to borrow money from a Federal land 
bank, including persons to whom the Federal 
land bank has made a loan directly or 
through an agent and has taken as security 
real estate located in the territory proposed 
to be served by the association. The articles 
of association shall describe the territory 
within which the association proposes to 
carry on its operations, Proposed articles shall 
be forwarded to the Federal land bank for 
the district, accompanied by an agreement 
to subscribe on behalf of the association for 
stock of the land bank equal to not less 
than $5 nor more than $10 per $100 of the 
amount of the aggregate loans desired or 
held by the association members. Such stock 
may be paid for by surrendering for cancella- 
tion stock in the bank held by a borrower 
and the issuance of an equivalent amount of 
stock to such borrower in the association. 
The articles shall be accompanied by a state- 
ment signed by each of the members of the 
proposed association establishing his eligibil- 
ity for, and that he has or desires a Federal 
land bank loan; that the real estate with re- 
spect to which he desires a loan is not being 
served by another Federal land bank asso- 
ciation; and that he is or will become a stock- 
holder in the proposed association. A copy of 
the articles of association shall be forwarded 
to the Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration with the recommendations of the 
bank concerning the need for the proposed 
association in order to adequately serve the 
credit needs of eligible persons in the pro- 
posed territory and a statement as to whether 
or not the territory includes any territory de- 
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scribed in the charter of another Federal 
land bank association. The Governor for good 
cause shown may deny the charter applied 
for. Upon the approval of the proposed arti- 
cles by the Governor and the issuance of 
such charter, the association shall become 
as of such date a federally chartered body 
corporate and an instrumentality of the 
United States. The Governor shall have 
power, in the terms of the charter, under 
rules and regulations prescribed by him or 
by approving bylaws of the association, to 
provide for the organization of the associa- 
tion, the initial amount of stock of such 
association, the territory within which its 
operations may be carried on and to direct 
at any time changes in the charter of such 
association as he finds necessary in accom- 
plishing the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 1.14. Boarp oF Direcrors.—Each Fed- 
eral land bank association shall elect from 
its voting shareholders a board of directors 
of such number, for such terms, in such 
manner, and with such qualifications as may 
be required by its bylaws. 

Sec. 1.15. GENERAL CORPORATE POWERS.— 
Each Federal land bank association shall be 
a body corporate and, subject to supervision 
of the Federal land bank for the district and 
of the Farm Credit Administration, shall have 
the power to— 

(1) Adopt and use a corporate seal. 

(2) Have succession until dissolved under 
the provisions of this Act or other Acts of 
Congress. 

(3) Make contracts. 

(4) Sue and be sued. 

(5) Acquire, hold, dispose, and otherwise 
exercise all of the usual incidents of owner- 
ship of real estate and personal property 
necessary or convenient to its business. 

(6) Operate under the direction of its 
board of directors in accordance with this 
Act. 

(7) Elect by its board of directors a man- 
ager or other chief executive officer, and pro- 
vide for such other officers or employees as 
may be necessary, including joint employees 
as provided in this Act; define their duties; 
and require surety bonds or make other pro- 
vision against losses occasioned by empolyees. 
No director shall, within one year after the 
date when he ceases to be a member of the 
board, be elected or designated a salaried 
employee of the association of the board of 
which he served. 

(8) Prescribe by its board of directors its 
bylaws, not inconsistent with law, providing 
for the classes of its stock and the manner 
in which its stock shall be issued, trans- 
ferred, and retired; its officers and employees 
elected or provided for; its property acquired, 
held, and transferred; its general business 
conducted; and privileges granted it by law 
exercised and enjoyed. 

(9) Accept applications for Federal land 
bank loans and receive from such bank and 
disburse to the borrowers the proceeds of 
such loans. 

(10) Subseribe to stock of the Federal 
land bank of the district. 

(11) Elect by its board of directors a loan 
committee with power to elect applicants 
for membership in the association and rec- 
ommend loans to the Federal land bank, or 
with the approval of the Federal land bank, 
delegate the election of applicants for mem- 
bership and the approval of loans within 
specified limits to other committees or to 
authorized employees of the association. 

(12) Upon agreement with the bank, take 
such additional actions with respect to ap- 
Plications and loans and perform such func- 
tions as are vested by law in or delegated to 
the Federal land banks as may be agreed to or 
delegated to the association. 

(13) Endorse and shall become liable to 
the bank on loans it makes to association 
members. 

(14) Receive such compensation and de- 
duct such sums from loan proceeds with re- 
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spect to each loan as may be agreed between 
the association and the bank and may make 
such other charges for services as may be 
approved by the bank. 

(15) Provide technical assistance to mem- 
bers, borrowers, applicants, and other eligible 
persons and make available to them, at their 
option, such financial related services appro- 
priate to their operations as it determines, 
with Federal land bank approval, are feasible, 
under regulations of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 

(16) Borrow money from the bank and, 
with the approval of such bank, borrow from 
and issue its notes or other obligations to any 
commercial bank or other financial institu- 
tions. 

(17) Buy and sell obligations of or insured 
by the United States or any agency thereof 
or of any banks of the Farm Credit System. 

(18) Invest its funds in such obligations as 
may be authorized in regulations of the Farm 
Credit Administration and approved by the 
bank and deposit its securities and current 
funds with any member bank of the Federal 
Reserve System, with the Federal land bank, 
or with any bank insured by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, and pay fees 
therefor and receive interest thereon as may 
be agreed. 

(19) Perform such other function dele- 
gated it by the Federal land bank of the 
district. 

(20) Exercise by its board of directors or 
authorized officers or agents all such inci- 
dental powers as may be necessary or expedi- 
ent In the conduct of its business. 

Sec. 1.16. ASSOCIATION STOCK; VALUE oF 
SHARES; Votrnc.—(a) The share of stock in 
each Federal land bank association shall have 
a par value of $5 each. No person but bor- 
rowers from the bank shall become members 
and stockholders of the association. If an 
application for membership is approved and 
if the applied-for loan is granted, the mem- 
ber of the association shall subscribe to stock 
in the association in an amount not less than 
5 per centum nor more than 10 per centum 
of the face amount of the loan as determined 
by the bank. Stock shall be paid for in cash 
by the time the loan is closed. The associa- 
tion shall then purchase a similar amount of 
stock in the land bank. Stock shall be retired 
and paid at fair book value not to exceed 
par, as determined by the association, upon 
the full repayment of the loan and if the 
loan is in default may be canceled for appli- 
cation on the loan, or under other circum- 
stances, for other disposition, when approved 
by the bank. The aggregate capital stock of 
each association shall be increased from time 
to time as necessary to permit the securing 
of requested loans from the bank for the 
association's members. 

(b) The stock issued by an association may 
be voting stock or nonvoting stock of such 
classes as the association determines with 
the approval of the bank under regulations 
prescribed by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. Each holder of voting stock shall be en- 
titled to only one vote, and no more, in the 
election of directors and in deciding ques- 
tions at meetings of stockholders, Participa- 
tion certificates may be issued in lieu of non- 
voting stock when the bylaws of the associa- 
tion so provide. 


Part C—PRovIsIons APPLICABLE TO FEDERAL 
LAND BANKS AND FEDERAL LAND BANK Asso- 
CIATIONS 


Sec. 1.17. Lanp BANK RESERVES; Divi- 
DENDS.—(&) Each Federal land bank shall, at 
the end of each fiscal year, carry to reserve 
account s sum of not less than 50 per centum 
of its net earnings for the year until said 
reserve account shall be equal at the end of 
such year, after restoring any impairment 
thereof, to the outstanding capital stock and 
participation certificates of the bank. There- 
after, a sum equal to 10 per centum of the 
year's net earnings shall be added to the re- 
serve account until the account shall be 
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equal to 150 per centum of the outstanding 
capital stock and participation certificates of 
the bank, Any amounts added to the reserve 
account in excess of 150 per centum of the 
outstanding capital stock and participation 
cerificates may be withdrawn from such re- 
serves with the approval of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

(b) Any bank may declare a dividend or 
dividends out of the whole or any part of net 
earnings which remain after (1) the main- 
tenance of the reserve as required in sub- 
section (a) hereof, (2) the payment of the 
franchise tax as required by section 4.0 for 
any year in which any stock in the bank is 
held by the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, and (3) with approval of 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

Sec, 1.18, ASSOCIATION RESERVES; Divi- 
DENDS,—(a) Each Federal land bank associa- 
tion shall, out of its net earnings at the end 
of each fiscal year, carry to reserve account 
a sum not less than 10 per centum of such 
earnings until the reserve account shall 
equal 25 per centum of the outstanding capi- 
tal stock and participation certificates of such 
association after restoring any impairment 
thereof. Thereafter, 5 per centum of the net 
earnings for the year shall be added to such 
reserve account until it shall equal 50 per 
centum of the outstanding capital stock and 
participation certificates of the association. 
Any amounts in the reserve account in ex- 
cess of 50 per centum of the outstanding 
capital stock and participation certificates 
may be withdrawn with the approval of the 
Federal land bank. 

(b) Any association may declare a divi- 
dend or dividends out of the whole or any 
part of its net earnings which remain after 
(1) maintenance of the reserve required in 
subsection (a) hereof and (2) bank approval. 

(c) Whenever any association is liquidated, 
& sum equal to its reserve account as required 
in this Act shall be paid and become the 
property of the bank in which such associa- 
tion is a shareholder. 

Sec. 1.19. AGREEMENTS FOR SHARING GAINS 
orn Losses.—Each Federal land bank may 
enter into agreements with Federal land 
bank associations in its district for sharing 
the gain or losses on loans or on security 
held therefor or acquired in liquidation there- 
of, and associations are authorized to enter 
into any such agreements and also, subject 
to bank approval, agreements with other as- 
sociations in the district for sharing the 
risk of loss on loans endorsed by each such 
association. 

Sec. 1.20. Lrens on Stocx.—Each Federal 
land bank and each Federal land bank as- 
sociation shall have a first lien on the stock 
and participation certificates it issues, ex- 
cept on stock held by the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, for the pay- 
ment of any Hability of the stockholder to 
the association or to the bank, or to both of 
them. 

Sec. 1.21. Taxation.—Every Federal land 
bank and every Federal land bank associa- 
tion and the capital, reserves, and surplus 
thereof, and the income derived therefrom 
shall be exempt from Federal, State munic- 
ipal, and local taxation, except taxes on real 
estate held by a Federal land bank or a Fed- 
eral land bank association to the same extent, 
according to its value, as other similar prop- 
erty held by other persons is taxed. The mort- 
gages held by the Federal land banks and the 
notes, bonds, debentures, and other obliga- 
tions issued by the banks or associations 
shall be deemed and held to be instrumen- 
talities of the Government of the United 
States and, as such, they and the income 
therefrom shall be exempt from all Federal, 
State, municipal, and local taxation, other 
than Federal income tax liability of the 
holder thereof under the Public Debt Act of 
1941 (31 U.S.C. 742(a)). 
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TITLE II—FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE 
CREDIT BANKS AND PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 


PART A—FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANES 


Sec. 2.0. ESTABLISHMENT; BRANCHES.—The 
Federal intermediate credit banks estab- 
lished pursuant to section 201(a) of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, shall 
continue as federally chartered instrumen- 
talities of the United States. Their charters 
or organization certificates may be modified 
from time to time by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this title as may be necessary or 
expedient to implement this Act. Unless an 
existing Federal intermediate credit bank is 
merged with one or more other such banks 
under section 4.10 of this Act, there shall be 
a Federal intermediate credit bank in each 
farm credit district. It may include in its title 
the name of the city in which it is located or 
other geographical designation. When au- 
thorized by the Farm Credit Administration, 
it may establish such branches or other of- 
fices as may be appropriate for the effective 
operation of its business. 

Sec. 2.1. Corporate Existence; GENERAL 
CORPORATE Powers.—Each Federal interme- 
diate credit bank shall be a body corporate 
and, subject to supervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration, shall have power to— 

(1) Adopt and use a corporate seal. 

(2) Have succession until dissolved under 
the provisions of this Act or other Act of 
Congress. 

(3) Make contracts. 

(4) Sue and be sued. 

(5) Acquire, hold, dispose, and otherwise 
exercise all of the incidents of ownership of 
real and personal property necessary or con- 
venient to its business. 

(6) Make and discount loans and com- 
mitments for credit, and provide services and 
other assistance as authorized in this Act, 
and charge fees therefor. 

(7) Operate under the direction of its 
board of directors. 

(8) Elect by its board of directors a presi- 
dent, any vice president, a secretary, and a 
treasurer, and provide for such other officers, 
employees, and agents as may be necessary, 
including joint employees as provided In this 
Act; define their duties and require surety 
bonds or make other provision against losses 
occasioned by employees. 

(9) Prescribe by its board of directors its 
bylaws not inconsistent with law providing 
for the classes of its stock and the manner 
in which its stock shall be issued, trans- 
ferred, and retired; its officers, employees, 
and agents elected or provided for; its prop- 
erty acquired, held, and transferred; its 
loans and discounts made; its general busi- 
ness conducted; and the privileges granted 
it by law exercised and enjoyed. 

(10) Borrow money and issue notes, bonds, 
debentures, or other obligations individually, 
or in concert with one or more other banks 
of the System, of such character, and such 
terms, conditions, and rates of interest as 
may be determined. 

(11) Purchase nonvoting stock in or pay 
in surplus to, and accept deposits of secu- 
rities or of current funds from production 
credit associations holding its shares and 
pay interest upon such funds. 

(12) Deposit its securities and its current 
funds with any member bank of the Federal 
Reserve System, and pay fees therefor and re- 
ceive interest thereon as may be agreed. 
When designated for that purpose by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, it shall be a deposi- 
tory of public money, except receipts from 
customs, under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary; may be employed 
as a fiscal agent of the Government, and 
shall perform all such reasonable duties as 
a depository of public money or financial 
agent, of the Government as may be re- 
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quired of it. No Government funds deposited 
under the provisions of this subsection shall 
be invested in loans or bonds or other obliga- 
tions of the bank. 

(13) Buy and sell obligations of or insured 
by the United States or any agency thereof, 
or securities backed by the full faith and 
credit of any such agency and make such 
other investments as may be authorized by 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

(14) Delegate to the production credit as- 
sociations such functions vested in or dele- 
gated to the intermediate credit bank as it 
may determine. 

(15) Approve the salary scale of the officers 
and employees of the association and the 
appointment and compensation of the chief 
executive officer thereof and supervise the 
exercise by the production credit associa- 
tions of the functions vested in or delegated 
to them. 

(16) Amend and modify loan contracts, 
documents, payment schedules, and release, 
subordinate, or substitute security for any 
of them. 

(17) Conduct studies and make and adopt 
standards for lending. 

(18) Enter into loss shari eements 
with other Federal intermediate creat batika 
and production credit associations. 

(19) Exercise by its board of directors or 
authorized officers, employees, or agents all 
such incidental powers as may be necessary 
or expedient to carry on the business of the 
bank. 

(20) Participate with one or more other 
Federal intermediate credit banks or produc- 
tion credit associations in the district, in 
loans under this title on such terms as may 
be agreed upon among such banks and asso- 
ciations. 

(21) Perform any function delegated to it 
by the Farm Credit Administration. 

Sec. 2.2, FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT 


BANK Stock; VALUE; DIVIDEND; ADDITIONAL 
STOCK; RETIREMENT:— (a) The capital stock 
intermediate credit bank 


of each Federal 
shall be divided into shares of par value of $5 
each and may be of such classes as its board 
of directors may determine with the approval 
of the Farm Credit Administration. 

(b) Voting stock of each bank shall be held 
only by the production credit associations 
which stock not be transferred, pledged, or 
hypothecated except as provided in this title 
or as authorized under regulations of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

(c) The Board of each bank shall from 
time to time increase its capital stock to per- 
mit the issuance of additional shares to pro- 
duction credit associations in such amounts 
as shall be determined by the beard. 

(a) Nonvoting stock may be issued to the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration. 
Nonvoting stock may also be issued to pro- 
auction credit associations in such amounts 
as will permit the association to extend fi- 
nancial assistance to eligible persons other 
than farmers, ranchers, and producers, or 
harvesters of aquatic products, Participation 
certificates, with a face value of $5, may be 
issued in lieu of such nonyoting stock when 
the bylaws of the bank so provide. 

(e) Participation certificates also may be 
issued by a bank to financing institutions 
other than production credit associations 
which are eligible to borrow from or discount 
eligible paper with the bank, 

(t) Dividends shall not be payable on any 
stock held by the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration other than the tax im- 
posed by section 4.0(c) but noncumulative 
dividends may be payable on other capital 
and participation certificates in an amount 
not to exceed a per centum permitted under 
regulations of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, in any year as determined by the board 
of directors. Such dividends may be in the 
form of stock and participation certificates 
or, when the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration holds no stock in the bank, in 
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cash. The rate of dividends may be different 
between different classes and issues of stock 
and participation certificates on the basis of 
the comparative contributions of the holders 
thereof to the capital or earnings of the bank 
by such classes and issues, but otherwise div- 
idends shall be without preference. 

(g) Each Federal intermediate credit bank, 
with the approval of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, may determine the amount of the 
initial or additional stock in the bank to 
be subscribed for by the production credit 
associations in the farm credit district served 
by the bank in order to provide capital to 
meet the credit needs of the bank. The 
amount so determined shall be allotted 
among the associations in the district upon 
such basis that, as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable, the sum of the stock already owned 
and the additional amount to be subscribed 
for by each association will be in the same 
proportion to the total amount of stock al- 
ready owned and to be subscribed for by all 
of the associations in the district that the 
average indebtedness (loans and discounts) 
of each association to the bank during the 
immediately preceding three fiscal years is of 
the average of such Indebtedness of all asso- 
ciations to the bank during such three-year 
period. Each association shall subscribe for 
stock in the bank in the amount so allotted 
to it. Such subscriptions shall be subject to 
call and payment therefor shall be made at 
such times and in such amounts as may be 
determined by the bank, 

Whenever the relative amounts of stock in 
a bank owned by the associations differ sub- 
stantially from the proportion indicated in 
the preceding paragraph, and additional sub- 
scriptions to stock through which such pro- 
portion could be reestablished are not con- 
templated, the bank, with the approval of 
the Farm Credit Administration, may direct 
either separately or in combination such 
transfers, retirements, and reissuance of out- 
standing stock among the associations as will 
reestablish the aforesaid proportion as nearly 
as may be practicable. Outstanding stock 
which is retired for this purpose, except as 
otherwise approved by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, shall be the oldest stock held 
by the association and the bank shall pay 
the association therefor at the fair book value 
thereof not exceeding par. 

The banks may issue further amounts of 
participation certificates with the same 
rights, privileges, and conditions, for pur- 
chase by institutions other than production 
credit associations which are entitled to re- 
ceive participation certificates from the bank 
as patronage refunds, Participation certifi- 
cates held by other financing institutions 
may be transferred to other such institutions 
upon request of, or with the approval of the 
bank. 

After all stock held by the Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration has been 
retired, the bank may retire other stock at 
par and participation certificates at face 
amount under regulations of the Farm Credit 
Administration. Such other stock and par- 
ticipation certificates shall be retired with- 
out preference and in such manner that, un- 
less otherwise approved by Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, the oldest outstanding stock 
or certificates at any given time will be re- 
tired first. In case of liquidation or dissolu- 
tion of any production credit association or 
other financing institution, the stock or 
participation certificates of the bank owned 
by such association or institution may be 
retired by the bank at the fair book value 
thereof, not exceeding par or face amount, 
as the case may be. 

(h) Except with regard to stock held by 
the Governor, each Federal intermediate 
credit bank shall have a first lien on all stock 
and participation certificates it issues and 
on all allocated reserves and other equities 
for any indebtedness of the holder of such 
capital investments to the bank. 
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(i) In any case where the debt of a pro- 
duction credit association or other financing 
institution is in default, the bank may re- 
tire all or part of the capital investments in 
the bank held by such debtor at the fair 
book value thereof, not exceeding par or face 
amount as the case may be, in total or par- 
tial liquidation of the debt. 

Sec. 2.3. Loans; DISCOUNTS; PARTICIPATION; 
Leastnc.—(a) The Federal intermediate 
credit banks are authorized to make loans 
and extend other similar financial assistance 
to and discount for, or purchase from, any 
production credit association with its en- 
dorsement or guaranty, any note, draft, or 
other obligation presented by such associa- 
tion, and to participate with such associa- 
tion and one or more intermediate credit 
banks in the making of loans to eligible bor- 
rowers, all the foregoing to be secured by 
such collateral, if any, as may be required 
in regulations of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. The banks may own and lease or 
lease with option to purchase, to persons 
eligible for assistance under this title, equip- 
ment needed in the operations of such 
persons. 

(b) The Federal intermediate credit banks 
are authorized to discount for, or purchase 
from, any national bank, State bank, trust 
company, agricultural credit corporation, in- 
corporated livestock loan company, savings 
institution, credit union, and any associa- 
tion of agricultural producers engaged in the 
making of loans to farmers and ranchers, 
with its endorsement or guaranty, any note, 
draft, or other obligation the proceeds of 
which have been advanced or used in the 
first instance for any agricultural purpose, 
including the breeding, raising, fattening, or 
marketing of livestock; and to make loans 
and advances to any such financing institu- 
tion secured by such collateral as may be 
approved by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion: Provided, That no such loan or advance 
shall be made upon the security of collateral 
other than notes or other such obligations 
of farmers and ranchers eligible for discount 
or purchase under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, unless such loan or advance is made to 
enable the financing institution to make or 
carry loans for any agricultural purpose. 

(c) No paper shall be purchased from or 
discounted for any national bank, State 
bank, trust company or savings institution 
under subsection (b) if the amount of such 
paper added to the aggregate liabilities of 
such national bank, State bank, trust com- 
pany or savings institution, whether direct 
or contingent (other than bona fide deposit 
liabilities), exceeds the lower of the amount 
of such liabilities permitted under the laws 
of the jurisdiction creating the same, or 
twice the paid-in and unimpaired capital 
and surplus of such national bank, State 
bank, trust company, or savings institution. 
No paper shall under this section be pur- 
chased from or discounted for any other cor- 
poration engaged in making loans for agri- 
cultural purposes including the raising, 
breeding, fattening, or marketing of live- 
stock, if the amount of such paper added to 
the aggregate abilities of such corporation 
exceeds the lower of the amount of such 
liabilities permitted under the laws of the 
jurisdiction creating the same, or ten times 
the paid-in and unimpaired capital and sur- 
plus of such corporation. It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any national bank which is indebted 
to any Federal intermediate credit bank, 
upon paper discounted or purchased under 
subsection (b), to incur any additional in- 
debtedness, if by virtue of such additional 
indebtedness its aggregate liabilities direct 
or contingent, will exceed the limitations 
herein contained. 

Sec. 2.4. Terms.—Loans, advances, or dis- 
counts made under section 2.3 shall be re- 
payable in not more than seven years from 
the time they are made or discounted by the 
Federal intermediate credit bank, and shall 
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bear such rate or rates of interest or dis- 
count as the board of directors of the bank 
shall from time to time determine with the 
approval of the Farm Credit Administration, 
but the rates charged financing institutions 
other than production credit associations 
shall be the same as those charged produc- 
tion credit associations. In setting the rates 
and charges, it shall be the objective to pro- 
duce provided the types of credit needed by 
eligible borrowers, at the lowest reasonable 
costs on a sound business basis taking into 
account the cost of money to the bank, nec- 
essary reserves and expenses of the bank and 
production credit associations, and provid- 
ing services to borrowers from the bank and 
associations. The loan documents may pro- 
vide for the interest rate or rates to vary 
from time to time during the repayment pe- 
riod of the loan, in accordance with the rate 
or rates currently being charged by the bank. 
No obligation tendered for discount by a fi- 
nancing institution, without the approval of 
the Farm Credit Administration, shall be 
eligible for discount upon which the original 
borrower has been charged a rate of interest 
exceeding by more than 14% per centum per 
annum the discount rate of the bank. 

Sec. 2.5. Services RELATED TO BORROWERS’ 
OPERATIONS.—The Federal intermediate 
credit banks may provide technical assistance 
to borrowers, members, and applicants from 
the banks and production credit associations, 
including persons obligated on paper dis- 
counted by the bank, and may make avail- 
able to them at their option such financial 
related services appropriate to their on-farm 
operations as determined to be feasible by 
the board of directors of each district bank, 
under regulations of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec. 2.6. Ner EARNING— DETERMINATION; 
ANNUAL APPLICATION; SuRPLUS ACCOUNT; AB- 
SORPTION OF Net Loss.—(a) If, at the end of 
a fiscal year a Federal intermediate credit 
bank shall have stock outstanding held by 
the Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, such bank shall determine the 
amount of its net earnings after paying or 
providing for all operating expenses (in- 
cluding reasonable valuation reserves and 
losses in excess of any such applicable 
reserves) and shall apply such net earnings 
as follows: (1) to the restoration of the im- 
pairment, if any of capital stock and parti- 
cipation certificates, as determined by its 
board of directors; (2) to the restoration of 
the amount of the impairment, if any, of 
the surplus account or allocated reserve 
account established by this subsection, 
as determined by its board of directors; 
(3) 25 per centum of any remaining net earn- 
ings shall be used to create and maintain an 
allocated reserve account; (4) a franchise tax 
shall be paid to the United States, as pro- 
vided in section 4.0 of this Act; (5) reason- 
able unallocated contingency reserve account 
may be established and maintained; (6) div- 
idends on stock held by production credit 
associations and on participation certificates 
may be declared as provided in section 2.2(f) 
of this title; and (7) any remaining net earn- 
ings shall be distributed as patronage re- 
funds as provided in subsection (b) of this 
section. 

Amounts applied to reserve account as pro- 
vided in (3) above, either heretofore or here- 
after, shall be allocated on the same patron- 
age basis and have the same tax treatment 
as is provided in subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion for patronage refunds. At the end of any 
fiscal year that the allocated reserve account 
of any bank exceeds 25 per centum of its out- 
standing stock and participation certificates, 
such excess may be distributed, oldest allo- 
cations first, in stock to production credit 
associations and participation certificates is- 
sued as of the date of the allocations. 

If and when the relative amounts of stock 
in a Federal intermediate credit bank 
owned by the production credit associations 
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are adjusted to reestablish the proportion 
of such stock owned by each association, as 
provided in the first or second paragraphs 
of section 2.2(g) of this title, amounts in 
the reserve account that are allocated to 
production credit associations may be ad- 
justed in the same manner, so far as prac- 
ticable, to reestablish the holdings of the 
production credit associations in the allo- 
cated legal reserve accounts into substan- 
tially the same proportion as are their 
holdings of stock. 

No part of the surplus account established 
by a Federal intermediate credit bank on 
January 1, 1957, consisting of its earned 
surplus account, its reserve for contingen- 
cies, and the surplus of the production 
credit corporation transferred to the bank, 
shall be distributed as patronage refunds 
or as dividends. In the event of a net loss in 
any fiscal year after providing for all oper- 
ating expenses (including reasonable valu- 
ation reserves and losses in excess of any 
such applicable reserves), such loss shall 
be absorbed by: first, charges to the unallo- 
cated reserye account; second, impairment 
of the allocated reserve account; third, im- 
pairment of the surplus other than that 
transferred from the production credit cor- 
poration of the district; fourth, impairment 
of surplus transferred from the production 
credit corporation of the district; fifth, im- 
pairment of stock and participation certifi- 
cates held by production credit associations 
and participation certificates held by other 
financing institutions; and sixth, impair- 
ment of nonvoting stock. 

(b) If at the end of a fiscal year a Federal 
intermediate credit bank shall have out- 
standing capital stock held by the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration, patron- 
age refunds declared for that year shall be 
paid in stock to production credit associ- 
ations and in participation certificates to 
other financing institutions borrowing from 
or discounting with the bank during the 
fiscal year for which such refunds are de- 
clared. The recipients of such patronage 
refunds shall not be subject to Federal in- 
come taxes thereon. All patronage refunds 
shall be paid in the proportion that the 
amount of interest earned by the bank on its 
loans to and discounts for each production 
credit association or other financing insti- 
tution bears to the total interest earned by 
the bank on all such loans and discounts 
outstanding during the fiscal year. Each 
participation certificate issued in payment 
of patronage refunds shall be in multiples 
of $5 and shall state on its face the rights, 
privileges, and conditions applicable thereto. 
Patronage refunds shall not be paid to any 
other Federal intermediate credit bank, or 
to any Federal land bank or bank for co- 
operatives. 

(c) If, at the end of a fiscal year a Federal 
intermediate credit bank shall have no out- 
standing capital stock held by the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration, the net 
earnings of such bank shall, under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, continue to be distributed on a co- 
operative basis with an obligation to distrib- 
ute patronage dividends and with provision 
for sound, adequate capitalization to meet 
changing financing needs of production credit 
associations, other financial institutions ell- 
gible to discount paper with the banks, and 
other eligible borrowers, and prudent corpo- 
rate fiscal management, to the end that the 
current year’s patrons carry their fair share 
of the capitalization, ultimate expenses, and 
reserves. Such regulations may provide for 
the application of less than 25 per centum of 
net earnings after payment of operating ex- 
penses to the restoration or maintenance of 
the allocated reserve account, additions to 
unallocated contingency reserve account of 
not to exceed such per centum of net earn- 
ings as may be approved by the Farm Credit 
Administration, and provide for allocations 
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to patrons not qualified under the Internal 
Revenue Code, and the payment of patronage 
in stock, participation certificates, or in cash, 
as the board may determine. If during the 
fiscal year but not at the end thereof a bank 
shall have had outstanding capital stock held 
by the Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, provision will be made for the pay- 
ment of the franchise tax required in sec- 
tion 4.0. 

(d) Such allocations of reserve account 
shall be subject to a first lien as additional 
collateral for any indebtedness of the holders 
thereof to the bank and in any case where 
such indebtedness is in default may, but 
shall not be required to, be retired and can- 
celed for application on such indebtedness, 
and, in case of liquidation or dissolution of a 
holder thereof, such reserve account alloca- 
tions may be retired, all as is provided for 
stock and participation certificates in section 
2.2(g) of this title. 

Sec. 2.7. DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS ON LIQuI- 
DATION.—In the case of liquidation or dissolu- 
tion of any Federal intermediate credit bank, 
after payment or retirement, as the case may 
be, first, of all Mabilities; second, of all stock 
held by the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration at par; third, of all stock 
owned by production credit associations at 
par and all participation certificates at face 
amount; any remaining assets of the bank 
shall be distributed as provided in this sub- 
section. Any of the surplus established pur- 
suant to section 2.6 (excluding that trans- 
ferred from the production credit corporation 
of the district) which the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration determines was contributed by 
financing institutions other than the produc- 
tion credit associations discounting with or 
borrowing from the bank on January 1, 1957, 
shall be paid to such institutions, or their 
successors in interest as determined by Farm 
Credit Administration, and the remaining 
portion of such surplus (including that 
transferred from the production credit cor- 
poration of the district) shall be paid to the 
holders of voting and nonvoting stock pro 
rata. The contribution of each such financing 
institution under the preceding sentence 
shall be computed on the basis of the ratio of 
its patronage to the total patronage of the 
bank from the date of organization of the 
bank to January 1, 1957. The allocated reserve 
established pursuant to section 2.6 shall be 
paid to the production credit associations and 
other financing institutions to which such 
reserve is allocated on the books of the bank. 
Any assets of the bank then remaining shall 
be distributed to the production credit as- 
sociations and the holders of participation 
certificates pro rata. 

Sec. 2.8. Taxatton.—Every Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank and the capital, reserves, 
and surplus thereof and the income derived 
therefrom shall be exempt from Federal, 
State, municipal, and local taxation except 
taxes on real estate held by a Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank to the same extent, ac- 
cording to its value, as other similar prop- 
erty held by other persons is taxed. The ob- 
ligations held by the Federal intermediate 
credit banks and the notes, bonds, deben- 
tures, and other obligations issued by the 
banks shall be deemed to be instrumentalities 
of the Government of the United States, 
and, as such, they and the income therefrom 
shall be exempt from all Federal, State, mu- 
nicipal, and local taxation, other than Fed- 
eral income tax Hability of the holder there- 
of under the Public Debt Act of 1941 (31 
U.S.C. 742(a)). 


Sec. 2.9. [Vacant.] 


Part B—PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION 

Sec. 2.10. ORGANIZATION AND CHARTERS — 
Each production credit association chartered 
under section 20 of the Farm Credit Act of 
1933, as amended, shall continue as a fed- 
erally chartered instrumentality of the Unit- 
ed States. Production credit associations may 
be organized by ten or more farmers or 
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ranchers or producers or harvesters of aquatic 
products desiring to borrow money under 
the provisions of this title. The proposed 
articles of association shall be forwarded to 
the Federal intermediate credit bank for the 
district accompanied by an agreement to 
subscribe on behalf of the association for 
stock in the bank in such amounts as may 
be required by the bank. The articles shall 
specify in general terms the objects for which 
the association is formed, the powers to be 
exercised by it in carrying out the functions 
authorized by this part, and the territory it 
proposes to serve. The articles shall be signed 
by persons desiring to form such an associa- 
tion and shall be accompanied by a statement 
signed by each such person establishing eli- 
gibility to borrow from the association in 
which he will become a stockholder. A copy 
of the articles of association shall be for- 
warded to the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration with the recommendations 
of the bank concerning the need for such an 
association in order to adequately serve the 
credit needs of eligible persons in the pro- 
posed territory and whether that territory in- 
cludes any area described in the charter of 
another production credit association. The 
Governor for good cause shown may deny 
the charter. Upon approval of the proposed 
articles by the Governor and the issuance 
of a charter, the association shall become as 
of such date a federally chartered body cor- 
porate and an instrumentality of the United 
States. The Governor shall have the power, 
under rules and regulations prescribed by 
him or by prescribing in the terms of the 
charter or by approval of bylaws of the asso- 
clation, to provide for the organization of the 
association, the initial amount of stock of 
the association, the territory within which its 
operations may be carried on, and to direct 
at any time such changes in the charter as he 
finds necessary for the accomplishment of 
the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 2.11, BOARD or Drrecrors—Each pro- 
duction credit association shall elect from its 
voting members a board of directors of such 
number, for such terms, with such qualifica- 
tions, and in such manner as may be re- 
quired by its bylaws. 

Sec. 2.12. GENERAL CORPORATE PowERS.— 
Each production credit association shall be 
a body corporate and, subject to supervision 
by the Federal intermediate credit bank for 
the district and the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, shall have power to— 

(1) Have succession until terminated in ac- 
cordance with this Act or any other Act of 
Congress. 

(2) Adopt and use a corporate seal. 

(3) Make contracts. 

(4) Sue and be sued. 

(5) Acquire, hold, dispose, and otherwise 
exercise all of the usual incidents of owner- 
ship of real and personal property necessary 
or convenient to its business. 

(6) Operate under the direction of its board 
of directors in accordance with this Act. 

(7) Subscribe to stock of the bank, 

(8) Purchase stock of the bank held by 
other production credit associations and 
stock of other production credit associations. 

(9) Contribute to the capital of the bank 
or other production credit associations. 

(10) Invest its funds as may be approved 
by the Federal intermediate credit bank un- 
der regulations of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and deposit its current funds and 
securities with the Federal intermediate 
credit bank, a member bank of the Federal 
Reserve System, or any bank insured under 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
and may pay fees therefor and receive inter- 
est thereon as may be agreed. 

(1) Buy and sell obligations of or in- 
sured by the United States or of any agency 
thereof or of any banks of the Farm Credit 
System. 

(12) Borrow money from the Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank, and with the approval 
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of such bank, borrow from and issue its notes 
or other obligations to any commercial bank 
or other financial institution. 

(13) Make and participate in loans, accept 
advance payments, and provide services and 
other assistance as authorized in this title 
and charge fees therefor. 

(14) Endorse and become liable on loans 
discounted or pledged to the Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank. 

(15) Enter into loss sharing agreements 
with the Federal intermediate credit bank 
and other production credit associations. 

(16) Prescribe by its board of directors its 
bylaws not inconsistent with law providing 
for the classes of its stock and the manner 
in which its stock shall be issued, trans- 
ferred, and retired, its officers and employees 
elected or provided for, its property acquired, 
held, and transferred, its general business 
conducted, and the privileges granted it by 
law exercised and enjoyed. 

(17) Elect by its board of directors a man- 
ager or other chief executive officer, and 
provide for such other officers or employees 
as may be necessary, including Joint employ- 
ees as provided in this Act, define their 
duties, and require surety bonds or make 
other provisions against losses occasioned 
by employees. No director shall, within one 
year after the date when he ceases to be a 
member of the board, be elected or desig- 
nated a salaried employee of the association 
on the board of which he served. 

(18) Elect by its board of directors a loan 
committee with power to approve applica- 
tions for membership in the association and 
loans or participations or, with the approval 
of the bank, delegate the approval of appli- 
cations for membership and loans or partici- 
pations within specified limits to other com- 
mittees or to authorized officers and employ- 
ees of the association. 

(19) Perform any functions delegated to 
it by the bank or the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 

(20) Exercise by its board of directors or 
authorized officers or employees, all such in- 
cidental powers as may be necessary or 
expedient to carry on the business of the 
association. 

Sec. 2.13. CAPITAL STOCK; CLASSES OF 
Stocks; TRANSFER; EXCHANGE; AND DIVIDENDS. 
—(a) A production credit association may 
issue voting stock, nonvoting stock, preferred 
stock, participation certificates, and provide 
for an equity reserve. Holders of stock, par- 
ticipation certificates, and equity reserve 
shall have such rights, not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this section, as are set forth 
in the bylaws of the association. Stock shall 
be divided into shares of $5 par value each, 
and participation certificates shall have a 
face value of $5 each. 

(b) Voting stock may be purchased only 
by farmers and ranchers, or producers or 
harvesters of aquatic products, who are eligi- 
ble to borrow from the association. Each 
holder of voting stock shall be entitled to 
no more than one vote except as otherwise 
provided in subsection (d) hereof. No vot- 
ing stock or any interest therein or right 
to receive dividends thereon shall be trans- 
ferred by act of the parties or by operation 
of law, except to another person eligible to 
hold voting stock, and then only as provided 
in the bylaws. 

(c) Nonvoting stock may be issued to the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 
and to other investors. 

(d) Preferred stock, which shall be non- 
voting, may be issued to the Governor and 
to other investors when authorized by a 
majority vote of the outstanding shares of 
voting stock, by a majority vote of the out- 
standing shares of the nonvoting stock, 
and by a majority vote of the outstanding 
shares of preferred stock, except that all 
stock held by the Governor shall be ex- 
cluded from voting hereunder. For the pur- 
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pose of this subsection only, the holders of 
such stock shall be entitled to one vote, 
in person or by written proxy, for each share 
of stock held, The authorization to issue 
preferred stock shall state the privileges, 
restrictions, limitations, dividend rights 
(either cumulative or noncumulative) re- 
demption rights, preferences, and other 
qualifications affecting said stock, and the 
total amount of the authorized issue to 
which it belongs. 

(e) Participation certificates may be is- 
sued to persons eligible to borrow from the 
association to whom voting stock is not to 
be issued. 

(f) Each borrower from the association 
shall be required to own at the time the loan 
is made voting stock or participation cer- 
tificates as provided in the bylaws of the 
association, in an amount equal in fair book 
value (not exceeding par or face amount, 
as the case may be), as determined by the 
association, to $5 per $100 or fraction thereof 
of the amount of the loan. Such stock and 
participation certificates shall not be can- 
celed or retired upon payment of the loan 
or otherwise except as may be provided in 
the bylaws. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
yision of this section, for a loan in which 
an association participates with a commer- 
cial bank or other financial institution other 
than a Federal intermediate credit bank or 
another production credit association, the 
requirement that the borrower own stock or 
participation certificates shall apply only to 
the portion of the loan which is retained by 
the association. 

(g) Voting stock shall, within two years 
after the holder ceases to be a borrower, be 
converted into nonvoting stock at the fair 
book value thereof, not exceeding par. Con- 
sistent with the provisions of this part, and 
as provided in the bylaws of the association, 
each class of stock and participation cer- 
tificates shall be convertible into any other 
class of stock (except preferred stock) and 
into participation certificates. 

(h) As a further means of providing capi- 
tal, an association may, as provided in its 
bylaws, and with the approval of the bank, 
require borrowers to purchase stock or par- 
ticipation certificates in addition to that 
required in subsection (f) hereof, or invest 
in the equity reserve, in an aggregate amount 
not exceeding $5 per $100 or fraction thereof 
of the amount of the loan. Any portion of 
the amounts invested under this subsection 
which is no longer required for the purposes 
of the association may be returned to the 
owners thereof by revolving or retirement in 
accordance with its bylaws. 

(i) Dividends shall be paid on preferred 
stock in accordance with the authorization 
of the stockholders to issue such stock. Divi- 
dends on stock, other than preferred stock, 
and on participation certificates may be paid 
by an association as provided in its bylaws 
at such rate or rates as are approved by the 
Federal intermediate credit bank in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Farm Credit 
Administration, and may be paid, upon such 
approval, even though the amount in the 
surplus accounts is less than the minimum 
aggregate amount prescribed by the bank as 
provided in section 2.14. 

(j) Except with regard to stock held by 
the Governor, each production credit asso- 
ciation shall have a first lien on stock and 
participation certificates it issues, allocated 
surplus, and on investments in equity re- 
serve, for any indebtedness of the holder of 
such capital investments and, in the case of 
equity reserve, for charges for association 
losses in excess of reserves and surplus. 

(k) In any case where the debt of a bor- 
rower is in default, the association may retire 
all or part of the capital investments in the 
association held by such debtor at the fair 
book value thereof, not exceeding par or face 
amount, as the case may be, in total or par- 
tial liquidation of the debt. 
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Sec. 2.14. APPLICATION OF EARNINGS; RESTO- 
RATION OF CAPITAL IMPAIRMENT; AND SURPLUS 
Account.—(a) Each production credit as- 
sociation at the end of each fiscal year shall 
apply the amount of its earnings for such 
year in excess of its operating expenses (in- 
cluding provision for valuation reserves 
against loan assets in an amount equal to 
one-half of 1 per centum of the loans out- 
standing at the end of the fiscal year to the 
extent that earnings in such year in ex- 
cess of other operating expenses permit, until 
such reserves equal or exceed 314 per centum 
of the loans outstanding at the end of the 
fiscal year, beyond which 3% per centum fur- 
ther additions to such reserves are not re- 
quired but may be made) first to the restora- 
tion of the impairment, if any, of capital; 
and, second, to the establishment and main- 
tenance of the surplus accounts, the mini- 
mum aggregate amount of which shall be 
prescribed by the Federal intermediate credit 
bank. 

(b) When the bylaws of an association so 
provide, available net earnings at the end of 
any fiscal year may be distributed on a pa- 
tronage basis in stock, participation certif- 
icates, or in cash, except that when the 
Governor holds any stock in an association 
the cash distribution shall be be such per- 
centage of the patronage refund as shall be 
determined under regulations of the Farm 
Credit Administration. Any part of the earn- 
ings of the fiscal year in excess of the operat- 
ing expenses for such year held in the sur- 
plus account may be allocated to patrons on 
a patronage basis. 

Sec. 2.15. SHORT- AND INTERMEDIATE-TERM 
LOANS; PARTICIPATION; OTHER FINANCIAL AS- 
SISTANCE; TERMS; CONDITIONS; INTEREST, SE- 
currry—(a) Each production credit associ- 
ation, under rules and regulations prescribed 
by the board of directors of the Federal in- 
termediate credit bank of the district and 
approved by the Farm Credit Administration, 
may make, guarantee, or participate with 
other lenders in short- and intermediate- 
term loans and other similar financial as- 
sistance to (1) bona fide farmers and ranch- 
ers and the producers or harvesters of aquat- 
ic products, for agricultural purposes and 
other requirements of such borrowers, (2) 
rural residents for housing financing in rural 
areas, under regulations of Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, and (3) persons furnishing to 
farmers and ranchers farm-related services 
directly related to their on-farm operating 
needs. Rural housing financed under this 
title shall be for single-family, moderate- 
priced dwellings and their appurtenances not 
inconsistent with the general quality and 
standards of housing existing in, planned 
or recommended for the rural area where it 
is located. The aggregate of such housing 
loans in an association to persons other than 
farmers or ranchers shall not exceed 15 per 
centum of the outstanding loans at the end 
of its preceding fiscal year except upon prior 
approval by the Federal intermediate credit 
bank of the district. The aggregate of such 
housing loans in any farm credit district 
shall not exceed 15 per centum of the out- 
standing loans of all associations in the dis- 
trict at the end of the preceding fiscal year. 
For rural housing purposes under this sec- 
tion the term “rural areas” shall not be de- 
fined to include any city or village having 
& population in excess of 2,500 inhabitants. 
Each association may own and lease, or lease 
with option to purchase, to stockholders of 
the association equipment needed in the op- 
erations of the stockholder. 

(b) Loans authorized in subsection (a) 
hereof shall bear such rate or rates of inter- 
est as are determined under regulations pre- 
scribed by the board of the bank with the 
approval of the Farm Credit Administration, 
and shall be made upon such terms, condi- 
tions, and upon such security, if any, as shall 
be authorized in such regulations. In setting 
rates and charges, it shall be the objective 
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to provide the types of credit needed by 
eligible borrowers, at the lowest reasonable 
cost on a sound business basis, taking into 
account the cost of money to the association, 
necessary reserves and expenses of the asso- 
ciation, and services provided to borrowers 
and members. The loan documents may pro- 
vide for the interest rate or rates to vary 
from time to time during the repayment 
period of the loan in accordance with the 
rate or rates currently being charged by the 
association. Such regulations may require 
prior approval of the bank or of Farm Credit 
Administration on certain classes of loans; 
and may authorize a continuing commit- 
ment to a borrower of a line of credit. 

Sec. 2.16. OTHER Services.—Each produc- 
tion credit association may provide technical 
assistance to borrowers, applicants, and 
members and may make available to them at 
their option such financial related services 
appropriate to their on-farm operations as is 
determined feasible by the board of directors 
of each district bank, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Farm Credit Administration. 

Sec. 2.17. Taxation.—Each production 
credit association and its obligations are in- 
strumentalities of the United States and as 
such any and all notes, debentures, and other 
obligations issued by such associations shall 
be exempt, both as to principal and interest 
from all taxation (except surtaxes, estate, 
inheritance, and gift taxes) now or hereafter 
imposed by the United States or any State, 
territorial, or local taxing authority. Such 
associations, their property, their franchises, 
capital, reserves, surplus, and other funds, 
and their income shall be exempt from all 
taxation now or hereafter imposed by the 
United States or by any State, territorial, or 
local taxing authority; except that interest 
on the obligations of such associations shall 
be subject only to Federal income taxation 
in the hands of the holder thereof pursuant 
to the Public Debt Act of 1941 (31 U.S.C. 
742(a)) and except that any real and tangi- 
ble personal property of such associations 
shall be subject to Federal, State, territorial, 
and local taxation to the same extent as 
similar property is taxed. The exemption 
provided in the preceding sentence shall 
apply only for any year or part thereof in 
which stock in the production credit asso- 
ciations is held by the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

TITLE II—BANKS FOR COOPERATIVES 

SEC. 3.0. ESTABLISHMENT; ‘TITLES; 
BraNcues.—The banks for cooperatives es- 
tablished pursuant to sections 2 and 30 of 
the Farm Credit Act of 1933, as amended, 
shall continue as federally chartered instru- 
mentalities of the United States. Their char- 
ters or organization certificates may be modi- 
fied from time to time by the Farm Credit 
Administration, not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this title, as may be necessary 
or expedient to implement this Act. Unless 
an existing bank for cooperatives is merged 
with one or more other such banks under 
section 4.10 of this Act, there shall be a bank 
for cooperatives in each farm credit district 
and a Central Bank for Cooperatives. A bank 
for cooperatives may include in its title the 
name of the city in which it is located or 
other geographical designation. The Central 
Bank for Cooperatives may be located in 
such place as its board of directors may de- 
termine with the approval of the Farm Credit 
Administration. When authorized by the 
Farm Credit Administration each bank for 
cooperatives may establish such branches or 
other offices as may be appropriate for the 
effective operation of its business. 

Sec. 3.1. Corporate EXISTENCE; GENERAL 
Corporate Powrers.—Each bank for coopera- 
tives shall be a body corporate and, subject 
to supervision by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, shall have power to— 

(1) Adopt and use a corporate seal, 

(2) Have succession until dissolved under 
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the provisions of this Act or order Act of 
Congress. 

(3) Make contracts. 

(4) Sue and be sued. 

(5) Acquire, hold, dispose, and otherwise 
exercise all of the usual incidents of owner- 
ship of real and personal property necessary 
or convenient to its business. 

(6) Make loans and commitments for 
credit, provide services and other assistance 
as authorized in this Act, and charge fees 
therefor. 

(7) Operate under the direction of its 
board of directors. 

(8) Elect by its board of directors a presi- 
dent, any vice presidents, a secretary, a treas- 
urer, and provide for such other officers, em- 
ployees, and agents as may be necessary, in- 
cluding joint employees as provided in this 
Act, define their duties and require surety 
bonds or make other provisions against losses 
occasioned by employees. 

(9) Prescribe by its board of directors its 
bylaws not inconsistent with law providing 
for the classes of its stock and the manner 
in which its stock shall be issued, transferred, 
and retired; its officers, employees, or agents 
elected or provided for; its property acquired, 
held, and transferred; its loans made; its 
general business conducted; and the privi- 
leges granted it by law exercised and enjoyed. 

(10) Borrow money and issue notes, bonds, 
debentures, or other obligations individually 
or in concert with one or more other banks 
of the System, of such character, and such 
terms, conditions, and rates of interest as 
may be determined. 

(11) Participate in loans under this title 
with one or more other banks for coopera- 
tives and with commercial banks and other 
financial institutions upon such terms as 
may be agreed among them. 

(12) Deposit its securities and its current 
funds with any member bank of the Federal 
Reserve System, and pay fees therefor and 
receive interest thereon as may be agreed. 
When designated for that purpose by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it shall be a de- 
pository of public money, except receipts 
from customs, under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary; may be em- 
ployed as a fiscal agent of the Government, 
and shall perform al] such reasonable duties 
as & depository of public money or financial 
agent of the Government as may be required 
of it. No Government funds deposited under 
the provisions of this subsection shall be in- 
vested in loans or bonds or other obligations 
of the bank. 

(13) Buy and sell obligations of or insured 
by the United States or of any agency 
thereof, or securities backed by the full faith 
and credit of any such agency and make 
such other investments as may be author- 
ized by the Farm Credit Administration. 

(14) Conduct studies and adopt standards 
for lending. 

(15) Amend and modify loan contracts, 
documents, and payment schedules, and re- 
lease, subordinate, or substitute security for 
any of them. 

(16) Perform any function delegated to it 
by the Farm Credit Administration. 

(17) Exercise by its board of directors or 
authorized officers, employees, or agents all 
such incidental powers as may be necessary 
or expedient to carry on the business of the 
bank. 

Sec. 3.2. Boarp or Dmectrors.—(a) In the 
case of a district bank for cooperatives, the 
board of directors shall be the farm credit 
district board and in the case of the Cen- 
tral Bank for Cooperatives shall be a sepa- 
rate board of not more than thirteen mem- 
bers, one from each farm credit district and 
one at large. One district director of the Cen- 
tral Bank Board shall be elected by each dis- 
trict farm credit board and the member at 
large shall be appointed by the Governor 
with the advice and consent of the Federal 
Farm Credit Board. 
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(b) For the purposes of this section the 
provisions of sections 5.1 (b) and (c), 5.4, 
5.5, and 5.6 shall apply to and shall be the 
authority of the Central Bank for Coopera- 
tives the same as though It were a district 
bank. 

Sec. 3.3. BANK FOR COOPERATIVES STOCK; 
VALUE; CLAsses or Srock; Vorinc; Ex- 
CHANGE.—(a) The capital stock of each 
bank for cooperatives shall be in such 
amount as its board determines, with the 
approval of Farm Credit Administration, as 
required for the purpose of providing ade- 
quate capital to permit the bank to meet the 
credit needs of borrowers from the bank 
and such amounts may be increased or de- 
creased from time to time in accordance with 
such needs. 

(b) The capital stock of each bank shall be 
divided into shares of par value of $100 each 
and may be of such classes as the board may 
determine with the approval of the Farm 
Credit Administration. Such stock may be 
issued in fractional shares. 

(c) Voting stock may be issued or trans- 
ferred to and held only by (i) cooperative 
associations eligible to borrow from the 
banks and (ii) other banks for cooperatives, 
and shall not be otherwise transferred, 
pledged, or hypothecated except as con- 
sented to by the issuing bank under regula- 
tions of the Farm Credit Administration. 

(d) Each holder of one or more shares of 
voting stock which is eligible to borrow 
from a bank for cooperatives shall be en- 
titled only to one vote and only in the af- 
fairs of the bank in the district in which 
its principal office is located unless other- 
wise authorized by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, except that if such holder has 
not been a borrower from the bank in which 
it holds such stock within a period of two 
years next preceding the date fixed by the 
Farm Credit Administration prior to the 
commencement of voting, it shall not be 
entitled to vote. 

(e) Nonvoting investment stock may be 
issued in such series and in such amounts 
as may be determined by the board and ap- 
proved by the Farm Credit Administration 
and, except for stock held by the Governor, 
may be exchanged for voting stock or sold 
or transferred to any person subject to the 
approval of the issuing bank. 

Sec. 3.4. Divipenps.—Dividends may be 
payable only on nonvoting Investment stock, 
other than stock held by the Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration, if declared 
by the board of directors of the bank. 

Src. 3.5. RETIREMENT OF StocK.—Any non- 
voting stock held by the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration shall be re- 
tired to the extent required by section 4.0 
(b) before any other outstanding voting or 
nonvoting stock shall be retired except as 
may be otherwise authorized by Farm Credit 
Administration. When those requirements 
have been satisfied, nonvoting investment 
stock may be called for retirement at par. 
With the approval of the issuing bank, the 
holder may elect not to have the called stock 
retired in response to a call, reserving the 
right to have such stock included in the 
next call for retirement. When the require- 
ments of section 4.0(b) have been met, vot- 
ing stock may also be retired at fair book 
value not exceeding par, on call or on such 
revolving basis as the board may determine 
with approval of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration with due regard for its total capital 
needs: Provided, however, That all equities 
in the district banks issued or allocated with 
respect to the year of the enactment of this 
Act and prior years shall be retired on a 
revolving basis according to the year of issue 
with the oldest outstanding equities being 
first retired. Equities issued for subsequent 
years shall not be called or retired until 
equities described in the preceding sentence 
of this proviso have been retired, 
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Sec. 3.6. GUARANTY FUND SUBSCRIPTIONS IN 
LEU or Stocx.—If any cooperative associa- 
tion is not authorized under the laws of the 
State in which it is organized to take and 
hold stock in a bank for cooperatives, the 
bank shall, in Meu of any requirement for 
stock purchase, require the association to pay 
into or have on deposit in a guaranty fund, 
or the bank may retain out of the amount 
of the loan and credit to the guaranty fund 
account of the borrower, a sum equal to the 
amount of stock which the association would 
otherwise be required to own, Each reference 
to stock of the banks for cooperatives in this 
Act shall include such guaranty fund equiv- 
alents. The holder of the guaranty fund 
equivalent and the bank shall each be en- 
titled to the same rights and obligations with 
respect thereto as the rights and obligations 
associated with the class or classes of stock 
involved. 

Sec. 3.7. LENDING Power.—The banks for 
cooperatives are authorized to make loans 
and commitments to eligible cooperative 
associations and to extend to them other 
technical and financial assistance, including 
but not limited to discounting notes and 
other obligations, guaranties, collateral cus- 
tody, or participation with other banks for 
cooperatives and commercial banks or other 
financial institutions in loans to eligible co- 
operatives, under such terms and conditions 
as may be determined to be feasible by the 
board of directors of each bank for coopera- 
tives under regulations of the Farm Credit 
Association. Such regulations may include 
provisions for avoiding duplication between 
the Central Bank and district banks for co- 
operatives. Each bank may own and lease, 
or lease with option to purchase, to stock- 
holders eligible to borrow from the bank 
equipment needed in the operations of the 
stockholder, 

Sec. 3.8. Exrcretniry.—Any association of 
farmers, producers, or harvesters of aquatic 
products, or any federation of such associ- 
ations, which is operated on a cooperative 
basis, and has the powers for processing, pre- 
paring for market, handling, or marketing 
farm or aquatic products; or for purchasing, 
testing, grading, processing, distributing, or 
furnishing farm or aquatic supplies or fur- 
nishing farm business services or services to 
eligible cooperatives and conforms to either 
of the two following requirements: 

(a) no member of the association is al- 
lowed more than one vote because of the 
amount of stock or membership capital he 
may own therein; or 

(b) does not pay dividends on stock or 
membership capital in excess of such per 
centum per annum as may be approved un- 
der regulations of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration; and in any case 

(c) does not deal in farm products or 
aquatic products, or products processed 
therefrom, farm or aquatic supplies, or farm 
business services with or for nonmembers in 
an amount greater in value than the total 
amount of such business transacted by it 
with or for members, excluding from the 
total of member and nonmember business 
transactions with the United States or any 
agency or instrumentality thereof; and 

(d) a percentage of the voting control of 
the association not less than 80 per centum, 
or such higher percentage as established by 
the district board is held by farmers, pro- 
ducers or harvesters of aquatic products, or 
eligible cooperative associations as defined 
herein; 
shall be eligible to borrow from a bank for 
cooperatives, 

Sec. 3.9. OWNERSHIP or STOCK BY BOR- 
ROWERS.—(&) Each borrower at the time a 
loan is made by a bank for cooperatives shall 
own at least one share of voting stock and 
shall be required by the bank with the ap- 
proval of the Farm Credit Administration to 
invest in additional voting stock or non- 
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voting investment stock at that time, or 
from time to time, as the lending bank may 
determine, but the requirement for inyest- 
ment in stock at the time the loan is closed 
shall not exceed an amount equal to 10 per 
centum of the face amount of the loan. Such 
additional ownership requirements may be 
based on the face amount of the loan, the 
outstanding loan balance or on a percentage 
of the interest payable by the borrower dur- 
ing any year or during any quarter thereof, 
or upon such other basis as the bank, with 
the approval of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, determines will provide adequate 
capital for the operation of the bank and 
equitable ownership thereof among borrow- 
ers. In the case of a direct loan by the Cen- 
tral Bank, the borrower shall be required to 
own or invest in the necessary stock in a 
district bank or banks as may be approved 
by the Farm Credit Administration and such 
district bank shall be required to own a 
corresponding amount of stock in the Cen- 
tral Bank, but voting stock shall be in the 
one district bank designated by the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of this section, the purchase of 
stock need not be required with respect to 
that part of any loan made by a bank for 
cooperatives which it sells to or makes in par- 
ticipation with financial institutions other 
than any of the banks for cooperatives. In 
such cases the distribution of earnings of 
the bank for cooperatives shall be on the 
basis of the interest in the loan retained 
by such bank. 

Sec. 3.10. INTEREST RATES; SECURITY; LIEN; 
CANCELLATION; AND APPLICATION ON INDEBTED- 
Ness.— (a) Loans made by a bank for co- 
operatives shall bear interest at a rate or 
rates determined by the board of directors 
of the bank from time to time, with the 
approval of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. In setting rates and charges, it shall 
be the objective to provide the types of 
credit needed by eligible borrowers at the 
lowest reasonable cost on a sound business 
basis, taking into account the net cost of 
money to the bank, necessary reserves and 
expenses of the bank, and services provided. 
The loan documents may provide for the 
interest rate or rates to vary from time to 
time during the repayment period of the 
loan, in accordance with the rate or rates 
currently being charged by the bank. 

(b) Loans shall be made upon such terms, 
conditions, and security, if any, as may be 
determined by the bank in accordance with 
regulations of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 

(c) Each bank for cooperatives shall have 
a first lien on all stock or other equities in 
the bank as collateral for the payment of 
any indebtedness of the owner thereof to 
the bank. In the case of a direct loan to an 
eligible cooperative by the Central Bank, the 
Central Bank shall have a first lien on the 
stock and equities of the borrower in the 
district bank and the district bank shall 
have a lien thereon junior only to the lien of 
the Central Bank. 

(d) In any case where the debt of a bor- 
rower is in default, or in any case of liquida- 
tion or dissolution of a present or former 
borrower from a bank for cooperatives, the 
bank may, but shall not be required to, re- 
tire and cancel all or a part of the stock, 
allocated surplus or contingency reserves, 
or any other equity in the bank owned by 
or allocated to such borrower, at the fair book 
value thereof not exceeding par, and, to the 
extent required in such cases, corresponding 
shares and allocations and other equity in- 
terests held by a district bank in another dis- 
trict bank on account of such Indebtedness, 
shall be retired or equitably adjusted. 

Sec. 3.11. EARNINGS AND RESERVES; APPLICA- 
TION OF Savincs.—(a) Each bank for cooper- 
atives, at the end of each fiscal year when 
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said bank shall have stock outstanding held 
by the Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, shall determine the amount of its 
net savings after paying or providing for all 
operating expenses (including reasonable val- 
uation reserves and losses in excess of any 
such applicable reserves) and shall apply 
such savings as follows: (1) To the restora- 
tion of the amount of the impairment, if 
any, of capital stock, as determined by its 
board of directors; (2) 25 per centum of any 
remaining net savings shall be used to cre- 
ate and maintain a surplus account; (3) it 
shall next pay to the United States a fran- 
chise tax as provided in section 4.0 of this 
Act; (4) reasonable contingency reserves may 
be established; (5) dividends on investment 
stock may be declared as provided in this 
title; and (6) any remaining net savings shall 
be distributed as patronage refunds as pro- 
vided in subsection (c) or (d) of this section: 
Provided, That any patronage refunds re- 
ceived by a district bank from any other bank 
for cooperatives shall be excluded from net 
savings of the district bank for the purpose of 
computing such franchise tax. Amounts ap- 
plied as provided in (2) above after January 
1, 1956, shall be allocated on a patronage 
basis approved by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. At the end of any fiscal year any por- 
tion of the reserve established under (4) 
above which is no longer deemed necessary 
shall be transferred to the surplus account 
and, if the surplus account of any such bank 
for cooperatives exceeds 25 per centum of the 
sum of all its outstanding capital stock, 
the bank may distribute in the same manner 
as a patronage refund any part or all of such 
excess which has been allocated: Provided, 
That any surplus and contingency reserve 
shown on the books of the banks as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, shall not be distributed as pa- 
tronage refunds. In making such distribu- 
tions except as otherwise provided in section 
3.5 and distributions by the Central Bank, 
the oldest outstanding allocations shall be 
distributed first. Whenever used in this titie, 
the words “surplus account” as applied to 
any bank for cooperatives shall mean any 
surpluses and contingency reserves shown on 
the books of the bank as of January 1, 1956, 
and any amounts accumulated as allocated 
or unallocated surplus after said date, Said 
surplus account shall be divided to show the 
amounts thereof subject to allocation as pro- 
vided in this subsection and may be further 
subdivided as prescribed by the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

(b) Whenever at the end of any fiscal year 
a bank for cooperatives shall have no out- 
standing capital stock held by the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration, the net 
savings shall, under regulations prescribed by 
the Farm Credit Administration, continue to 
be applied on a cooperative basis with pro- 
vision for sound, adequate capitalization to 
meet the changing financing needs of eli- 
gible cooperative borrowers and prudent cor- 
porate fiscal management. to the end that 
current year's patrons carry their fair share of 
the capitalization, ultimate expenses, and re- 
serves related to the year's operations and 
the remaining net savings shall be distrib- 
uted as patronage refunds as provided in sub- 
sections (c) and (d) of this section. Such 
regulations may provide for application of 
less than 25 per centum of net savings to 
the restoration or maintenance of an allo- 
cated surplus account, reasonable additions 
to unallocated surplus, or to unallocated re- 
serves of not to exceed such per centum of 
net savings after payment of operating ex- 
penses as may be approved by Farm Credit 
Administration, and to provide for alloca- 
tions to patrons not qualified under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, or payment of such 
per centum of patronage refunds in cash, 
as the board may determine. If during the 
fiscal year but not at the end thereof a bank 
shall have had outstanding capital stock 
held by the United States, provision will be 
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made for payment of franchise taxes required 
in section 4.0. 

(c) The net savings of each district bank 
for cooperatives, after the earnings for the 
fiscal year have been applied in accordance 
with subsections (a) or (b) of this section 
whichever is applicable, shall be paid In stock 
or in cash, or both, as determined by the 
board, as patronage refunds to borrowers of 
the fiscal year for which such patronage re- 
funds are distributed. Except as provided in 
subsection (d) below, all patronage refunds 
shall be paid in proportion that the amount 
of interest and service fees on the loans to 
each borrower during the year bears to the 
interest and service fees on the loans of all 
borrowers during the year or on such other 
proportionate patronage basis as the Farm 
Credit Administration may approve. 

(d) The net savings of the Central Bank 
for Cooperatives after the earnings for the 
fiscal year have been applied in accordance 
with subsections (a) or (b) whichever is ap- 
plicable, shall be paid in stock or cash, or 
both, as determined by the board, as patron- 
age refunds to the district banks on the basis 
of interests held by the Central Bank in loans 
made by the district banks and upon any di- 
rect loans made by the Central Bank to co- 
operative associations, or on such other pro- 
portionate patronage basis as the Farm Credit 
Administration may approve. In cases of di- 
rect loans, such refund shall be paid to the 
district bank or banks which issued their 
stock to the borrower incident to such loans, 
and the district bank or banks shall issue a 
like amount of patronage refunds to the bor- 
rower. 

(e) In the event of a net loss in any fiscal 
year after providing for all operating ex- 
penses (including reasonable valuation re- 
«serves and losses in excess of any applicable 
reserves), such loss may be carried forward 
or carried back, if appropriate, or otherwise 
shall be absorbed by charges to unallocated 
reserve or surplus accounts established after 
the date of enactment of this Act; charges to 
allocated contingency reserve account; 
charges to allocated surplus account; charges 
to other contingency reserve and surplus ac- 
counts; the impairment of voting stock; or 
the impairment of all other stock. 

(f) Nothwithstanding any other provisions 
of this section any costs or expenses attribut- 
able to a prior year or years but not recog- 
nized in determining the net savings for such 
year or years may be charged to reserves or 
surplus of the bank or to patronage alloca- 
tions for such years, as may be determined by 
the board of directors. 

(g) For any year that a bank for coopera- 
tives is subject to Federal income tax, it 
may pay in cash such portion of its patronage 
refunds as will permit its taxable income to 
be determined without taking into account 
savings applied as allocated surplus, allocated 
contingency reserves, and patronage refunds 
under subsections (a) or (b) of this section. 

Sec. 3.12. DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS AND 
LIQUIDATION OR DissoLuTION.—In the case of 
liquidation or dissolution of any bank for 
cooperatives, after payment or retirement, 
first, of all liabilities; second, of all capital 
stock issued before January 1, 1956, at par, 
any stock held by the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration at par, and all non- 
voting stock at par; and third, all voting 
stock at par; any surplus and reserves exist- 
ing on January 1, 1956, shall be paid to the 
holders of stock issued before that date, 
stock held by the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, and voting stock pro 
rata; and any remaining allocated surplus 
and reserves shall be distributed to those 
entities to which they are allocated on the 
books of the bank, and any other remaining 
surplus shall be paid to the holders of out- 
standing voting stock. If it should become 
necessary to use any surplus or reserves to 
pay any liabilities or to retire any capital 
stock, unallocated reserves or surplus, allo- 
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cated reserves and surplus shall be ex- 
hausted in accordance with rules prescribed 
by Farmer Credit Administration. 

Sec. 3.13. Taxation.—Each bank for co- 
operatives and its obligations are instru- 
mentalities of the United States and as such 
any and all notes, debentures, and other 
obligations issued by such bank shall be 
exempt, both as to principal and interest 
from all taxation (except surtaxes, estate, 
inheritance, and gift taxes) now or hereafter 
imposed by the United States or any State, 
territorial, or local taxing authority. Such 
banks, their property, their franchises, capi- 
tal, reserves, surplus, and other funds, and 
their income shall be exempt from all taxa- 
tion now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States or by any State, territorial, or local 
taxing authority; except that interest on the 
obligations of such banks shall be subject 
only to Federal income taxation in the hands 
of the holder thereof pursuant to the Public 
Debt Act of 1941 (31 U.S.C. 742(a)) and 
except that any real and tangible personal 
property of such banks shall be subject to 
Federal, State, territorial, and local taxation 
to the same extent as similar property is 
taxed. The exemption provided in the pre- 
ceding sentence shall apply only for any 
year or part thereof in which stock in the 
bank for cooperatives is held by the Gover- 
nor of the Farm Credit Administration, 


TITLE IV—PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO 
TWO OR MORE CLASSES OF INSTITU- 
TIONS OF THE SYSTEM 


Part A—FUNDING 


Sec. 4.0. STOCK PURCHASED BY GOVERNOR; 
RETIREMENT; FRANCHISE Tax; REVOLVING 
Funp.—(a) The Federal land banks, the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks, the banks for 
cooperatives, and, subject to section 2.13(d), 
the production credit associations may issue 
stock which may be purchased by the Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration on 
behalf of the United States as a temporary 
investment in the stock of the institution to 
help one or several of the banks or associa- 
tions to meet emergency credit needs of bor- 
rowers. The ownership of such stock shall be 
deemed to not change the status of owner- 
ship of the banks or associations, but, during 
the time such stock is outstanding, the per- 
tinent provisions of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act shall be applicable. 

(b) The Governor shall require the retire- 
ment of such stock at such time as in his 
opinion the bank or association has re- 
sources available therefor and the need for 
such temporary investment is reduced or no 
longer exists. If the Governor determines 
that a production credit association does not 
have resources available to retire stock held 
by him, but in his judgment, the Federal 
intermediate credit bank of the district has 
resources ayailable to do so, the Governor 
may require such bank to invest in an equiv- 
alent amount of nonvoting stock of said 
association and the association then shall 
retire the stock held by the Governor. 

(c) For any year or part thereof in which 
the Governor holds any stock in a bank of 
the System, such institution after complying 
with sections 1.17, 2.6, 2.14, 3.11, respectively, 
shall pay to the United States as a franchise 
tax a sum equal to the lower of 25 per 
centum of its net earnings for the year be- 
fore establishing any contingency reserves or 
declaring any dividends or patronage distri- 
bution, not exceeding a rate of return on 
such temporary investment calculated at a 
rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury equal to the average annual rate of 
interest on all public issues of debt obliga- 
tions of the United States issued during the 
fiscal year ending next before such tax is 
due, multiplied by the percentage that the 
number of days such stock is outstanding is 
of three hundred and sixty-five days. Such 
payments shall be deposited in the miscel- 
laneous receipts in the Treasury. 
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Sec. 4.1. REVOLVING FUNDS AND GOVERN- 
MENT Derosrrs.—(&) The revolving fund 
established by Public Law 87-343, 75 Stat. 758, 
as amended, shall be available at the request 
of the Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration for his temporary investment in the 
stock of any Federal intermediate credit 
banks or production credit associations as 
provided in section 4.0 and for any other pur- 
pose authorized by said Act. Punds received 
from the partial or the full retirement of 
such investments shall be deposited in this 
revolving fund. 

(b) The revolving fund established by 
Public Law 87-494, 76 Stat. 109, as amended, 
shall be available at the request of the Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration for 
his temporary investment in the stock of 
any bank for cooperatives as provided in sec- 
tion 4.0 of this Act. Funds received from the 
partial or full retirement of such invest- 
ments shall be deposited in this revolving 
fund. 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized, in his discretion, upon the request 
of the Farm Credit Administration, to make 
deposits for the temporary use of any Fed- 
eral land bank, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. Such 
Federal land bank shall issue to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury a certificate of in- 
debtedness for any such deposit, bearing a 
rate of interest not to exceed the current 
rate charged for other Government deposits, 
to be secured by bonds or other collateral, 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Any such certificate shall be re- 
deemed and paid by such land bank at the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The aggregate of all sums so deposited by 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall not ex- 
ceed the sum of $6,000,000 at any one time. 

Sec. 4.2. Power To Borrow; ISSUE NOTES, 
BONDS, DEBENTURES, AND OTHER OBLIGA- 
TIONS.—Each of the banks of the System, in 
order to obtain funds for its authorized pur- 
poses, shall have power, subject to super- 
vision of the Farm Credit Administration, 
and subject ot the limitations of paragraph 
(e) of this section, to— 

(a) Borrow money from or loan to any 
other institution of the System, borrow from 
any commercial bank or other lending insti- 
tution, issue its notes or other evidence of 
debt on its own individual responsibility and 
full faith and credit, and invest its excess 
funds in such sums, at such times, and on 
such terms and conditions as it may deter- 
mine. 

(b) Issue its own notes, bonds, debentures, 
or other similar obligations, fully collateral- 
ized as provided in section 4.3(b) by the 
notes, mortgages, and security instruments 
it holds in the performance of its functions 
under this Act in such sums, maturities, 
rates of interest, and terms and conditions 
of each issue as it may determine with ap- 
proval of the Governor, 

(c) Join with any or all banks organized 
and operating under the same title of this 
Act in borrowing or in issuance of consoli- 
dated notes, bonds, debentures, or other ob- 
ligations as may be agreed with approval 
of the Governor. 

(d) Join with other banks of the System 
in issuance of System-wide notes, bonds, de- 
bentures, and other obligations in the man- 
ner, form, amounts, and on such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed upon with ap- 
proval of the Governor. Such System-wide 
issue by the participating banks and such 
participations by each bank shail not ex- 
ceed the limits to which each such bank is 
subject in the issuance of its individual or 
consolidated obligations and each such is- 
sue shall be subject to approval of the Gov- 
ernor: Provided, however, There shall be no 
issues of System-wide obligations without 
the concurrence of the boards of directors of 
each of the 12 districts and the Central Bank 
for Cooperatives and the approval of the 
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Governor for such issues shall be conditioned 
on and be evidence of the compliance with 
this provision. 

(e) No bank or banks shall issue notes, 
bonds, debentures, or other obligations indi- 
vidually or in concert with one or more 
banks of the System other than through 
their fiscal agent under any provision of 
this Act except under subsection (a) of this 
section: Provided, That any bank or banks 
may issue investment bonds or like obliga- 
tions other than through the fiscal agent if 
the interest rate is not in excess of the in- 
terest allowable on savings deposits of com- 
mercial banks of comparable amounts and 
maturities under Federal Reserve regulation 
on its member banks. 

Sec. 4.3. AGGREGATE OF OBLIGATIONS; COL- 
LATERAL.—(a&) No issue of long-term notes, 
bonds, debentures, or other similar obliga- 
tions by a bank or banks shall be approved 
in an amount which, together with the 
amount of other bonds, debentures, long- 
term notes, or other similar obligations is- 
sued and outstanding, exceeds twenty times 
the capital and surplus of all the banks 
which will be primarily Hable on the pro- 
posed issue, or such lesser amount as the 
Farm Credit Administration shall establish 
by regulation. 

(b) Each bank shall have on hand at the 
time of issuance of any long-term notes, 
bonds, debentures, or other similar obliga- 
tions and at all times thereafter maintain, 
free from any lien or other pledge, notes and 
other obligations representing loans made 
under the authority of this Act, obligations 
of the United States or any agency thereof 
direct or fully guaranteed, other readily 
marketable securities approved by the Farm 
Credit Administration, or cash, in an ag- 
gregate value equal to the total amount of 
long-term notes, bonds, debentures, or other 
similar obligations outstanding for which the 
bank is primarily Hable. 

Sec, 4.4. LIABILITY OF BANKS; UNITED STATES 
Nor LrasLE—({(a) Each bank of the System 
shall be fully liable on notes, bonds, de- 
bentures, or other obligations issued by it 
individually, and shall be liable for the in- 
terest payments on long-term notes, bonds, 
debentures, or other obligations issued by 
other banks operating under the same title 
of this Act. Each bank shall also be primarily 
liable for the portion of any issue of con- 
solidated or System-wide obligations made 
on its behalf and be jointly and severally 
liable for the payment of any additional sums 
as called upon by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration in order to make payments of interest 
or principal which any bank primarily liable 
therefor shall be unable to make. Such calls 
shall be made first upon the other banks op- 
erating under the same title of this Act as 
the defaulting bank, and second upon banks 
operating under other titles of this Act, tak- 
ing into consideration the capital, surplus, 
bonds, debentures, or other obligations which 
each may have outstanding at the time of 
such assessment. 

(b) Each bank participating in an issue 
shall by appropriate resolution undertake 
such responsibility as provided in subsection 
(a), and in the case of consolidated or Sys- 
temwide obligations shall authorize the Gov- 
ernor to execute such long-term notes, bonds, 
debentures, or other obligations on its be- 
half. When a consolidated or System-wide 
issue is approved, the notes, bonds, deben- 
tures, or other obligations shall be executed 
by the Governor and the banks shall be Hable 
thereon as provided herein. 

(c) The United States shall not be liable 
or assume any liability directly or indirectly 
thereon. 

Sec. 4.5. FINANCE COMMITTEE:— There shall 
be established a finance committee for the 
banks organized and operated under titles I, 
II, and II, respectively, of this Act, com- 
posed of the presidents of each bank. Each 
such committee may have such Officers and 
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such subcommittees for such terms and such 
representation as may be agreed upon be- 
tween the banks. When appropriate to the 
performance of their function the subcom- 
mittees, or representatives thereof, of the 
various banks shall constitute such subcom- 
mittees in connection with System-wide is- 
sues of obligations. The finance committees 
and subcommittees acting for the banks of 
the System shall, subject to approval of the 
Governor, determine the amount, maturities, 
rates of interest, and participation by the 
several banks in each issue of joint con- 
solidated, or System-wide obligations. 

Sec. 46. BONDS AS INVESTMENTS.—The 
bonds, debentures, and other similar obliga- 
tions issued under the authority of this Act 
shall be lawful investments for all fiduciary 
and trust funds and may be accepted as 
security for all public deposits. 

SEC. 4.7. PURCHASE AND SALE BY FEDERAL 
RESERVE System.—Any member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System may buy and sell bonds, 
debentures, or other similar obligations is- 
sued under the authority of this Act and any 
Federal Reserve bank may buy and sell such 
obligations to the same extent and subject 
to the same limitations placed upon the pur- 
chase and sale by said banks of State, county, 
district, and municipal bonds under section 
355 of title 12, United States Code. 

Sec. 4.8. PURCHASE AND SALE OF OBLIGA- 
TIOoNS.—Each bank of the System may pur- 
chase its own obligations and the obligations 
of other banks of the System and may pro- 
vide for the sale of obligations issued by it, 
consolidated obligations, or System-wide ob- 
ligations through a fiscal agent or agents, by 
negotiation, offer, bid, syndicate sale, and to 
deliver such obligations by book entry, wire 
transfer, or such other means as may be ap- 
propriate. 

Sec. 4.9. FISCAL Acency.—A fiscal agency 
shall be established by the banks for such 
of their functions relating to the issuance, 
marketing, and handling of their obliga- 
tions, and interbank or intersystem flow of 
funds as may from time to time be required. 


Part B—DISSOLUTION AND MERGER 


Sec. 4.10. MERGER or SIMILAR Banxs.— 
Banks organized or operating under titles I, 
II, or II, respectively, may upon majority 
vote cast by their voting stockholders and 
contributors to their guaranty funds in ac- 
cordance with the voting strength provisions 
of section 5.2(c) of this Act relating to elec- 
tions of directors of the district boards, and 
with the approval of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, merge with banks in other dis- 
pirin operating under the same title of this 

ct, 

SEC. 4.11. BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR MERGED 
Banx.—In the event of merger of two or more 
banks to serve borrowers in more than one 
farm credit district, a separate board of di- 
rectors shall be created for the resulting 
merged bank. The board thus created shall be 
composed of two directors elected by each of 
the district boards involved, at least one of 
which from each district shall have been 
elected by the eligible stockholders of or sub- 
scribers to the guaranty fund of the merging 
banks, and one director appointed by the 
Governor with the advice and consent of 
the Federal Farm Credit Board. Notwith- 
standing the foregoing, the bylaws of the 
merged bank may, with the approval of the 
Farm Credit Administration, provide for a 
different number of directors selected in a 
different manner. The board so constituted 
shall have such separate and distinct pow- 
ers, functions, and duties as are normally 
exercised by a district board related to the 
operations and policies of the banks which 
were merged. 

Sec. 4.12. DISSOLUTION; VOLUNTARY LIQUI- 
DATION; MERGERS; RECEIVERSHIPS; AND CON- 
SERVATORS.—(a) No institution of the System 
shall go into voluntary liquidation without 
the consent of the Farm Credit Administra- 
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tion and with such consent may liquidate 
only in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Farm Credit Administration. 
Associations may voluntarily merge with 
other like associations upon the vote of a 
majority of each of their stockholders present 
and voting or voting by written proxy at duly 
authorized meetings, and with the approval 
of the supervising bank and the Farm Credit 
Administration. The Federal Farm Credit 
Board may require such merger whenever it 
determines, with the concurrence of the dis- 
trict board, that an association has failed to 
meet its outstanding obligations or failed to 
conduct its operations in accordance with 
this Act. 

(b) Upon default of any obligation by any 
institution of the System, such institution 
may be declared insolvent and placed in the 
hands of a conservator or a receiver ap- 
pointed by the Governor and the proceedings 
thereon shall be in accordance with regula- 
tions of the Farm Credit Administration 
regarding such insolvencies. 


Part C—RIGHTS oF APPLICANTS 


Sec. 4.13. NOTICE oF ACTION ON APPLICA- 
TION.—Every applicant for a loan from an 
institution of the System shall be entitled to 
prompt notice of action on his application, 
and, if the loan applied for is reduced or 
denied, the reason for such action. 

Sec, 4.14. RECONSIDERATION.—Any applicant 
who has reason to believe that the action on 
his application by an association failed to 
take into account facts pertinent to his ap- 
plication, or has misinterpreted or failed to 
properly apply the applicable law or rules 
and regulations governing his application, 
may, if he so requests in writing within 
thirty days of the date of that notice, re- 
quest an informal hearing on his application 
and the action of the association in reduc- 
tion or denial thereof, or the reason for such 
action, in person before the loan committee 
or officer or employee thereof authorized to 
act on applications under section 1.15(11) 
or 2.12(18). Promptly after such a hearing, he 
shall be notified of the decision upon recon- 
sideration and the reasons therefor. 

SEC, 4.15. NOMINATION OF ASSOCIATION DI- 
RECTORS; REPRESENTATIVE SELECTION OF NOMI- 
NEES.—Each production credit association 
and each Federal land bank association shall 
elect a nominating committee by vote of 
the stockholders at the annual meeting to 
serve for the following year. Each nominat- 
ing committee shall review lists of farmers 
from the association territory, determine 
their willingness to serve, and submit for 
election a slate of eligible candidates which 
shall include at least two nominees for each 
elective office to be filled. In doing so, the 
committee shall endeavor to assure repre- 
sentation to all sections of the association 
territory and as nearly as possible to all types 
of agriculture practiced within the area. 
Employees of the association shall not be 
eligible to be nominated, elected, or serve 
as a member of the board, Nominations shall 
also be accepted from the floor. Members of 
the board are not eligible to serve on the 
nominating committee. Regulations of the 
Farm Credit Administration governing the 
election of district directors shall similarly 
assure a choice of two nominees for each 
elective office to be filled and that the dis- 
trict board represent as nearly as possible 
all types of agriculture in the district, 

Sec. 4.16. PROHIBITION AGAINST TAx-Ex- 
EMPT GUARANTEES.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this Act, no guarantee 
shall be made on any instrument of in- 
debtedness the income from which is ex- 
empt in whole or in part from Federal tax- 
ation, 

TITLE V—DISTRICT AND FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION ORGANIZATION 


Part A— DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 
Sec. 5.0. CREATION oF Dtsaster—There 
shall be not more than twelve farm credit 
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districts in the United States, which may 
be designated by number, one of which dis- 
tricts shall include the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. The boundaries of the twelve 
farm credit districts existing on the date 
of enactment of this Act may be readjusted 
from time to time by the Federal Farm 
Credit Board, with the concurrence of the 
district boards involved. Two or more dis- 
ein May be merged as provided in section 
.18(2). 

Sec. 5.1. Disrricr Boarps or DIRECTORS; 
MEMBERSHIP; ELIGIBILITY; Terms.—(a) There 
shall be in each farm credit district a farm 
credit board of directors composed of seven 
members. Each farm credit district board 
may include in its title the name of the city 
in which the banks of the System for the 
district are located or other geographical 
designation, 

(b) To be eligible for membership on a 
farm credit district board a person must be 
& citizen of the United States for at least 
ten years, and a resident of the district for 
at least two years. 

A person shall not be eligible who— 

(1) ic or has, within one year next pre- 
ceding the date of election or appointment, 
been @ salaried officer or employee of the 
Farm Credit Administration or of any in- 
stitution of the System; 

(2) has been convicted of a felony or 
adjudged liable in damages for fraud; or 

(3) if there is at the time of his election 

another resident of the same State who was 
elected to the district board by the same 
electorate, except where a district embraces 
only one State. 
No director of a district board shall be eligi- 
ble to continue to serve in that capacity and 
his office shall become vacant if, after his 
election or appointment as a member of a 
district board, he continues or becomes a 
salaried officer or employee of the Farm 
Credit Administration, of any institution of 
the System, or a member of the Federal 
Farm Credit Board, or if he becomes legally 
incompetent or is finally convicted of a 
felony cr held Hable in damages for fraud. 
In any event, no director shall, within one 
year after the date when he ceases to be a 
member of the board, be elected or designated 
to serve as a salaried employee of any bank 
or joint employee of the district for which 
he served as director. 

(c) The terms of district directors shall be 
for three years, except that the terms of 
appointed directors may be for a shorter or 
longer term to permit the staggering of 
such appointments over a three-year period 
but in no event shall such appointed direc- 
tor be eligible to serve for more than two 
full terms. 

Sec. 5.2. Same; NOMINATION; ELECTION; 
APPOINTMENT.—(a) Two of the district di- 
rectors shall be elected by the Federal land 
bank associations, two by the production 
credit associations, and two by the borrowers 
from or subscribers to the guaranty fund of 
the bank for cooperatives. The seventh mem- 
ber shall be appointed by the Governor with 
the advice and consent of the Federal Farm 
Credit Board. 

(b) At least two months before an election 
of an elected director the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration shall cause notice in writing to 
be sent to those entitled to nominate can- 
didates for such elected director. In the case 
of an election of a director by Federal land 
bank associations and borrowers through 
agencies, such notice shall be sent to all 
Federal land bank associations and borrow- 
ers through agencies in the district; in the 
case of an election by production credit as- 
sociations, such notice shall be sent to all 
production credit associations in the district; 
and in the case of an election by coopera- 
tives which are voting stockholders or sub- 
scribers to the guaranty fund of the bank for 
cooperatives of the district, such notice shall 
be sent to all cooperatives which are eligi- 
ble, voting stockholders or subscribers to 
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the guaranty fund at the time of sending 
the notice. The notice in the case of asso- 
ciations shall state the number of votes the 
board of each association is entitled to cast 
for nomination and election based on the 
voting stockholders of the association as de- 
termined by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion as near as practicable to the date of 
the notice. After receipt of such notice those 
entitled to nominate a director shall forward 
nominations to the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. The Farm Credit Administration shall, 
from the nominations received within sixty 
days after it sends such notice, prepare a list 
of candidates for such elected director, con- 
sisting of the three nominees receiving the 
highest number of votes, except that for 
elections to fill vacancies the Farm Credit 
Administration may specify a shorter period 
than sixty days but not less than thirty 
days. 

(c) At least one month before the elec- 
tion of an elected director, the Farm Credit 
Administration shall mail to each person or 
organization entitled to elect the elected 
director a list of the three candidates receiy- 
ing the highest number of votes from those 
nominated in accordance with subsection 
(b). In the case of an election of a director 
by the Federal land bank associations, the 
directors of each land bank association shall 
cast the vote of such association for one of 
the candidates on the list. Each association 
shall be entitled to cast the number of votes 
specified in the notice prior to the nomina- 
tion poll as determined by the Farm Credit 
Administration to be the number of voting 
stockholders of each association, and each 
direct borrower and borrower through agent 
shall be entitled to cast one vote. Each pro- 
duction credit association shall be entitled 
to cast the number of votes specified in the 
notice of nomination poll as determined by 
the Farm Credit Administration to be equal 
to the number of voting stockholders of such 
association. Each cooperative which is the 
holder of voting stock in or a subscriber to 
the guaranty fund of the bank for coopera- 
tives shall be entitled to cast one vote except 
as provided in subsection 3.3 (d). The votes 
shall be forwarded to the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration and no yote shall be counted 
unless received by it within sixty days after 
the sending of such list of candidates, ex- 
cept that for elections to fill vacancies the 
Farm Credit Administration may specify a 
shorter period than sixty days but not less 
than thirty days. In the case of a tie an- 
other runoff election between those tying 
shall be held. 

(a) Any vacancies in the board of direc- 
tors shall be filled for the unexpired term in 
the manner provided in sections 5,1 and 5.2 
for the selection of such directors. 

Sec. 5.3. DISTRICT DIRECTORS CONSTITUTE 
BOARDS or DIRECTORS FOR FEDERAL LAND BANKS, 
FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS, AND 
Districr BANKS FOR COOPERATIVES —The 
members of each farm credit district board of 
directors shall be and shall have all the 
functions, powers, and duties of directors 
for the Federal land banks, the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, and the district banks 
for cooperatives in their respective districts. 

Sec, 5.4. Districr BOARD Orricers.—Each 
farm credit district board shall elect from 
its members a chairman and a vice chairman 
and shall appoint a secretary from within 
or without its membership as it may see fit. 
The chairman, vice chairman, and secretary 
shall hold office for a term of one year and 
until their successors are selected and take 
office. 

Sec. 5.5, COMPENSATION OF DISTRICT Boarp.— 
Members of each farm credit district board 
shall receive compensation, including reason- 
able allowances for necessary expenses, in at- 
tending meetings of the board as district 
board and as directors of the district banks 
including travel time. The compensation shall 
not be in excess of the level set by the Farm 
Credit Administration. In addition to at- 
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tending said meetings, a director may not 
receive compensation and allowances for any 
services rendered in his capacity as director 
or otherwise for more than thirty days or 
parts of days in any one calendar year with- 
out the approval of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

Sec. 5.6. POWERS OF THE DISTRICT FARM 
Crepir Boarnp.—(a) Each farm credit district 
board shall have power to— 

(1) Act as the board of directors for the 
district and of the several banks of the Sys- 
tem in the district. 

(2) Provide rules and regulations, govern- 
ing the banks and associations in the district, 
not inconsistent with law. 

(3) Elect or provide for joint officers and 
employees for the banks in its district which 
are institutions of the System or, upon agree- 
ment with banks in other districts, joint of- 
ficers and employees of institutions in more 
than one district. The salary or other com- 
pensation of all such joint officers and em- 
ployees and the allocation thereof between 
the banks shall be fixed by the district farm 
credit board. Officers and employees elected 
or provided for by the district farm credit 
board, whether separate officers and em- 
ployees of the institutions or joint officers 
and employees, shall be officers and em- 
ployees of the district institutions served by 
them. Employment, compensation, leave, re- 
tirement, except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, hours of duty, and all other 
conditions of employment of such joint of- 
ficers and employees and of the separate of- 
ficers and employees of the institutions in 
the district provided for by the board of 
directors shall be without regard to the pro- 
visions of title 5 of the United States Code 
relating to such matters, but all such de- 
terminations shall be consistent with the law 
under which the banks are organized and 
operate. Appointments, promotions, and sepa- 
rations so made shall be based on merit and 
efficiency and no political test or qualification 
shall be permitted or given consideration. 
The limitations against political activity 
conflict of interest of such officers and em- 
ployees shall be in accordance with rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Farm Credit 
Administration, 

(4) Authorize the acquisition and disposal 
of such property, real or personal, as may be 
necessary or convenient for the transaction 
of the business of the banks of the System 
located in its district, upon such terms and 
conditions as it shall fix, and to prorate 
among such banks the cost of purchases, 
rentals, construction, repairs, alterations, 
maintenance, and operation in such amounts 
and in such manner as it shall determine. 
Any lease, or any contract for the purchase 
or sale of property, or any deed or conveyance 
of property, or any contract for the construc- 
tion, repair, or alteration of buildings, au- 
thorized by a district farm credit board under 
this subsection shall be executed by the ofi- 
cers of the bank or banks concerned pursuant 
to the direction of such board, No provision 
of law relative to the acquisition or disposal 
of property, real or personal, by or for the 
United States, or relative to the making of 
contracts or leases by or for the United 
States, including the provisions set out in 
titles 40 and 41, and including provisions 
applicable to corporations wholly owned by 
the United States, shall be deemed or held 
applicable to any lease, purchase, sale, deed, 
conveyance, or contract authorized or made 
by a district farm credit board or the banks 
of the System under this subsection. 

(5) Authorize agreements for the provision 
of joint services between institutions in the 
System and between districts for those banks’ 
and associations’ functions and for those 
services to borrowers which can most effec- 
tively be performed by the joint undertakings 
of the district or districts, all of such activ- 
ities to be subject to the same supervision 
of the Farm Credit Administration as is ap- 
plicable to such institutions under this Act. 
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(6) Formulate broad policy considerations 
concerning the funding operations of the 
banks in the district and, in concert with 
the other district boards, furnish unified 
long-range policy guidance for the funding of 
the System. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section are qualified as follows: 

(1) Each officer and employee of the banks 
of the System who, on December 31, 1959, 
was within the purview of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended, shall continue 
so during his continuance as an officer or 
employee of any such banks or of the Farm 
Credit Administration without break in con- 
tinulty of service. Any other officer or em- 
ployee of such banks and any other person 
entering upon employment with any such 
banks after December 31, 1959, shall not be 
covered under the civil service retirement 
system by reason of such employment, except 
that (1) a person who, on December 31, 1959, 
was within the purview of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended, and thereafter 
becomes an officer or employee of any such 
banks without break in continuity of service 
shall continue under the civil service retire- 
ment system during his continuance as an 
officer or employee of any such banks without 
break in continuity of service and (2) a per- 
son who has been within the purview of said 
Act as an officer or employee of such banks 
and, after a break in such employment, again 
becomes an officer or employee of any of such 
banks may elect to continue under the civil 
service retirement system during his con- 
tinuance as such officer or employee by so 
notifying the Civil Service Commission in 
writing within thirty days after such reem- 
ployment. 

(2) Each of the banks of the System shall 
contribute to the civil service retirement and 
disability fund, for each fiscal year after June 
30, 1960, a sum as provided by section 4(a) of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended, except that such sum shall be 
determined by applying to the total basic 
salaries (as defined in that Act) paid to the 
employees of said banks who are covered by 
that Act, the per centum rate determined 
annually by the United States Civil Service 
Commission to be the excess of the total 
normal cost per centum rate of the civil sery- 
ice retirement system over the employee de- 
duction rate specified in such section 4(a). 
Each bank shall also pay into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts such portion of the 
cost of administration of the fund as is de- 
termined by the United States Civil Service 
Commission to be attributable to its em- 
ployees. 

Part B—FarM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
ORGANIZATION 

Sec. 5.7. THE Farm CREDIT ADMINISTRA- 
TION.—The Farm Credit Administration shall 
be an independent agency in the executive 
“branch of the Government, It shall be com- 
posed of the Federal Farm Credit Board, the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
and such other personnel as are employed in 
carrying out the functions, powers, and du- 
ties vested in the Farm Credit Administration 
by this Act. 

Sec. 5.8. THe FEDERAL Farm CREDIT BOARD; 
NOMINATION AND APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS; 
ORGANIZATION AND COMPENSATION.—(a) There 
is established in the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration a Federal Farm Credit Board. The 
Board shall consist of not more than thirteen 
members, one of whom shall be designated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. The remain- 
der of the Board shall be appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, one from each farm credit dis- 
trict, to be known as the appointed members, 

(b) In making appointments to the Board, 
the President shall have due regard to a fair 
representation of the public interest, the 
welfare of all farmers, and the types of in- 
stitutions constituting the Farm Credit Sys- 
tem, with special consideration to persons 
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who are experienced in cooperative agricul- 
tural credit, taking into consideration the 
lists of nominees proposed by the Farm Credit 
System as hereinafter provided. 

(c) Each appointed member of the Board 
shall have been a citizen of the United States 
and shall have been a resident of the district 
from which he was appointed for not less 
than ten years next preceding his appoint- 
ment, and the removal of residence from the 
district shall operate to terminate his mem- 
bership «n the Board. No person shall be 
eligible for nomination or appointment if 
within one year next preceding the com- 
mencement of his term he has been a salaried 
officer or employee of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration or a salaried officer or employee 
of any institution of the Farm Credit System. 
Any person who is a member of a district 
farm credit board when appointed as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Credit Board shall 
resign as a member of the district board be- 
fore assuming his duties as a member of the 
Board. No person who becomes an appointed 
member of the Board shall be eligible to con- 
tinue to serve in such capacity if such person 
is or becomes a member of a district farm 
credit board, or an officer or employee of the 
Farm Credit Administration, or director, offi- 
cer, or employee of any institution of the 
Farm Credit System. No director shall, within 
one year after the date when he ceases to be 
a member of the Board, be elected or desig- 
nated to serve as a salaried officer or employee 
of any bank, joint officer or employee, or 
officer or employee of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

(d) The Secretary of Agriculture shall des- 
ignate one member of the Board to serve at 
the pleasure of the Secretary. He shall be 
known as the Secretary’s representative on 
the Board, He shall be a citizen of the 
United States and shall have been a resident 
of the United States for not less than ten 
years preceding his designation on the Board. 
No person shall be designated by the Secre- 
tary if such person is a member of a farm 
credit district board, an officer or employee 
of the Farm Credit Administration, or an 
officer or employee of any institution oper- 
ating under the supervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration. The Secretary's repre- 
sentative shall not be eligible to serve as 
Chairman, Vice Chairman, or Secretary of the 
Board but shall otherwise possess all the 
rights and privileges of membership on the 
Board, 

(e) The term of office of the appointed 
members of the Board shall be six years and 
such members shall serve until their succes- 
sors are duly appointed and qualified. No ap- 
pointed member of the Board shall be eligible 
to serve more than one full term of six years 
and, in addition, if he is appointed to fill 
the unexpired portion of one term expiring 
before his appointment to a full term, he 
may be eligible thereafter for appointment 
to fill a full term of six years. 

All vacancies for the offices of appointed 
members shall be filled for the unexpired 
portion of the term upon like nominations 
and like appointments: Provided, however, 
That the district board of directors may se- 
lect a representative to meet with the Board, 
without the right of vote, prior to the filling 
of a vacancy occasioned by death, resignation, 
disability, or declination in the office of mem- 
ber from that district, under rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Board, 

(f) A list of nominees for appointment as 
an appointed member of the Board shall be 
presented to the President for consideration 
in the filling of any office of Board member. 
The list shail be composed of one selected 
by each voting group in the district in which 
the member's term is about to expire or in 
which a vacancy occurs, determined in ac- 
cordance with the procedure prescribed in 
section 5.2 of this title for the nomination 
and election of members of a district farm 
credit board, except that the list of candi- 
dates for the Board for final election in the 
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district shall be the two nominees of each 
voting group receiving the highest number 
of votes. 

(g) The members of the Board shall meet 
and subscribe the oath of office and annually 
organize by the election of a Chairman and 
Vice Chairman. The Board shall appoint a 
Secretary from within or without the mem- 
bership. Such officers of the Board shall 
serve for one year and until their successors 
are selected and take office. The Board may 
function notwithstanding vacancies exist, 
provided a quorum is present, A quorum shall 
consist of a majority of all the members of 
the Board, for the transaction of business. 
The Board shall hold at least four regularly 
scheduled meetings a year and such addi- 
tional meetings at such times and places as it 
may fix and determine. Such meetings may be 
held on the call of the Chairman or any three 
Board members. 

(b) Each of the Board members shall re- 
ceive the sum of $100 a day for each day or 
part thereof in the performance of his official 
duties at regular and special meetings of the 
Board and regular and special meetings of 
district boards. In addition to attending said 
meetings, members may receive compensa- 
tion for services rendered as member for not 
more than thirty days or parts of days in any 
calendar year, and shall be reimbursed for 
necessary travel, subsistence, and other ex- 
penses in the discharge of their official duties 
without regard to other laws with respect to 
allowance for travel and subsistence of offi- 
cers and employees of the United States. The 
Secretary's representative if he is a full-time 
officer or employee of the United States shall 
receive no additional compensation for his 
official duties on the Board, but may receive 
travel and subsistence and other expenses. 

(1) The Board shall adopt such rules as it 
may see fit for the transaction of its business, 
and shall keep permanent records and min- 
utes of its acts and proceedings. 

Sec. 5.9. POWERS oF THE Boarp.—The 
Federal Farm Credit Board shall establish 
the general policy for the guidance of the 
Farm Credit Administration and approve 
the necessary rules and regulations for the 
implementation of this Act not inconsistent 
with its provisions; may require such re- 
ports as it deems necessary from the insti- 
tutions of the Farm Credit System; provide 
for the examination of the condition of and 
general supervision over the performance of 
the powers, functions, and duties vested in 
each such institution, and for the perform- 
ance of all the powers and duties vested in 
the Farm Credit Administration or in the 
Governor which, in the judgment of the 
Board, relate to matters of broad and general 
supervisory, advisory, or policy nature. The 
Board shall function as a unit without dele- 
gating any of its functions to individual 
members, but may appoint committees and 
subcommittees for studies and reports for 
consideration by the Board. It shall not op- 
erate in an administrative capacity. 

Sec. 5.10. GOVERNOR; APPOINTMENT; RE- 
SPONSIBILITIESs—The Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration shall be appointed by 
and serve at the pleasure of the Federal Farm 
Credit Board. He shall be responsible, sub- 
ject to the general supervision and direc- 
tion of the Board as to matters of a broad 
and general supervisory, advisory, or policy 
nature, for the execution of all of the ad- 
ministrative functions and duties of the 
Farm Credit Administration. During any 
period in which the Governor holds any stock 
in any of the institutions subject to super- 
vision of the Farm Credit Administration, 
the appointment of the Governor shall be 
subject to approval by the President and 
during any such period the President shall 
have the power to remove the Governor, 

Sec. 5.11. COMPENSATION; SALARY AND EX- 
PENSE ALLOWANCE.—The compensation of the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration 
shall be at the rate fixed in the Executive 
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Pay Schedule. The Board shall fix the al- 
lowance for his n travel and sub- 
sistence expenses or per diem in lieu there- 
of. 

Sec. 5.12. COMPLIANCE Wirn Boarp OR- 
pers.—It shall be the duty of the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration to com- 
ply with all orders and directions which he 
receives from the Federal Farm Credit Board 
and, as to third persons, all acts of the 
Governor shall be conclusively presumed to 
be in compliance with the orders and direc- 
tions of the Board. 

Sec. 5.13. Farm CREDIT OrcGANizaTIOon.— 
The Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration is authorized, in carrying out the 
powers and duties now or hereafter vested in 
him by the Act and acts supplementary 
thereto, to establish and to fix the powers 
and the duties of such divisions and instru- 
mentalities as he may deem necessary to the 
efficient functioning of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration and the successful execution 
of the powers and duties so vested in the 
Governor and the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. The Governor shall appoint such other 
personnel as may be necessary to carry out 
the functions of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion: Provided, That the salary of positions 
of Deputy Governors shall not exceed the 
maximum scheduled rate of the general 
schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. The powers of the Governor may 
be exercised and performed by him through 
such other officers and employees of the 
Farm Credit Administration as he shall des- 
ignate. 

Sec. 5.14. Seat.—The Farm Credit Admin- 
istration shall have a seal, as adopted by the 
Governor, which shall be judicially noted. 

Sec. 5.15. ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES.—The 
Farm Credit Administration may, within the 
limits of funds available therefor, make nec- 
essary expenditures for personnel services 
and rent at the seat of Government and else- 
where; contract stenographic reporting serv- 
ices; purchase and exchange lawbooks, books 
of reference, periodicals, newspapers, ex- 
penses of attendance at meetings and con- 
ferences; purchase, operation, and mainte- 
nance at the seat of Government and else- 
where of motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicles and other vehicles; printing and 
binding; and for such other facilities and 
services, including temporary employment by 
contract or otherwise, as it may from time to 
time find necessary for the proper adminis- 
tration of this Act. 

Sec. 5.16. ALLOCATION OF EXPENSES FOR AD- 
MINISTRATIVE SERVICES BY THE FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION; DISPOSITION OF MOoNEY.— 
(a) The Farm Credit Administration shall 
prior to the first day of each fiscal year esti- 
mate the cost of administrative expenses for 
the ensuing fiscal year in administering this 
Act, including official functions, and shall 
apportion the amount so determined among 
the institutions of the System on such 
equitable basis as the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration shall determine, and shall assess 
against and collect in advance the amounts 
so apportioned from the institutions among 
which the apportionment is made. 

(b) The amounts collected pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasury, and credited to a 
special fund and, without regard to other 
law, shall be available to said Administra- 
tion for expenditure during each fiscal year 
for salaries and expenses of said Administra- 
tion. As soon as practicable after the end of 
each such fiscal year, the Administration 
shall determine, on a fair and reasonable 
basis, the cost of operation of the Farm 
Credit Administration and the part thereof 
which fairly and equitably should be allo- 
cated to each bank and association as its 
share of the cost during the fiscal year of 
such Administration. If the amount so allo- 
cated is greater than the amount collected 
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from the bank or other institutions, the 
difference shall be collected from such bank 
or other institutions, and, if less, shall be re- 
funded from the special fund to the bank or 
other institutions entitled thereto or credited 
in the special fund to such bank or other in- 
stitutions for use for the same purposes in 
future fiscal years. 

Sec. 5.17. QUARTERS AND FACILITIES FOR THE 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION.—As an alter- 
nate to the rental of quarters under sec- 
tion 5.15, and without regard to any other 
provision of law, the banks of the System, 
with the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
district boards, are hereby authorized— 

(1) To lease or acquire real property in 
the District of Columbia or elsewhere for 
quarters of the Farm Credit Administration. 

(2) To construct, develop, furnish, and 
equip such building thereon and such facil- 
ities appurtenant thereto as in their judg- 
ment may be appropriate to provide, to the 
extent the Federal Farm Credit Board may 
deem advisable, suitable, and adequate 
quarters and facilities for the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

(3) To enlarge, remodel, or reconstruct the 
same. 

(4) To make or enter into contracts for 
any of tho foregoing. 

The Board may require of the respective 
banks of the System, and they shall make to 
the Farm Credit Administration, such ad- 
vances of funds for the purposes set out in 
this section as in the sole judgment of the 
Board may from time to time be advisable 
for the purposes of this section. Such ad- 
vances shall be in addition to and kept in 
a separate fund from the assessments au- 
thorized in section 5.16 and shall be appor- 
tioned by the Board among the banks in 
proportion to the total assets of the re- 
spective banks, and determined in such 
manner and at such times as the Board may 
prescribe. The powers of the banks of the 
System and purposes for which obligations 
may be issued by such banks are hereby 
enlarged to include the purpose of obtain- 
ing funds to permit the making of advances 
required by this section. The plans and de- 
cisions for such building and facilities and 
for the enlargement, remodeling, or recon- 
struction thereof shall be such as is ap- 
proved in the sole discretion of the Board. 

Sec. 5.18. ENUMERATED Powers,—The Farm 
Credit Administration shall have the fol- 
lowing powers, functions, and responsibil- 
ities in connection with the institutions of 
the Farm Credit System and the admini- 
stration of this Act: 

(1) Modify the boundaries of farm credit 
districts, with due regard for the farm credit 
needs of the country, as approved by the 
Federal Farm Credit Board, with the con- 
currence of the district boards involved. 

(2) Where necessary or appropriate to 
carry out the policy and objectives of this 
Act, issue and amend or modify Federal char- 
ters or the bylaws of institutions of the Sys- 
tem; approve change in names of banks oper- 
ating under this Act; approve the merger of 
districts when agreed to by the boards of the 
districts involved and by a majority vote of 
the voting stockholders and contributors to 
the guaranty funds of each bank for each of 
such districts, voting in the same manner as 
is provided in section 4.10 of this Act; ap- 
prove mergers of banks operating under the 
same title of this Act, merger of Federal land 
bank associations, merger of production 
credit associations and the consolidation or 
division of the territories which they serve; 
and approve consolidations of boards of di- 
rectors or management agreements. Such 
mergers shall be encouraged where such ac- 
tion will improve service to borrowers and 
the financial stability, effect economies of 
operation, or permit desirable joint manage- 
ment, or consolidation of territories and office 
quarters. 
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(3) Make annual reports directly to the 
Congress on the condition of the System and 
its institutions and on the manner and ex- 
tent to which the purposes and objectives of 
this Act are being carried out and, from time 
to time, recommend directly legislative 
changes. 

(4) Except for associations, approve the 
salary scale for employees of the institutions 
of the System, and approve the compensation 
of the chief executive officer of such insti- 
tutions. 

(5) Coordinate the activities of the banks 
in making studies of lending standards, in- 
cluding appraisal and credit standards; ap- 
prove national and district standards, proce- 
dures, and appraisal forms; prescribe price 
and cost levels to be used in such standards, 
appraisals, and lending; supplement the work 
of the district under the foregoing where 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of this 
Act. 

(6) Prescribe loan security requirements 
and the types, classes, or number of loans 
which may be made only with prior approval. 

(7) Conduct loan and collateral security 
review. 

(8) Approve the issuance of obligations of 
the institutions of the System and execute 
on behalf of the banks consolidated and 
System-wide obligations for the purpose of 
funding the authorized operations of the 
institutions of the System, and prescribe 
collateral therefor. 

(9) Approve interest rates paid by insti- 
tutions of the System on their bonds, de- 
bentures, and similar obligations, the terms 
and conditions thereof, and interest or other 
charges made by such institutions to bor- 
rowers, 

(10) Make investments in stock of the in- 
stitutions of the System as provided in sec- 
tion 4.0 out of the revolving fund, and re- 
quire the retirement of such stock. 

(11) Regulate the borrowing, repayment, 
and transfer of funds and equities between 
institutions of the System. 

(12) Coordinate and assist in providing 
services necessary for the convenient, effi- 
cient, and effective management of the in- 
stitutions of the System. 

(13) Undertake research into the rural 
credit needs of the country and ways and 
means of meeting them and of the funding 
of the operations of the System in relation 
to changing farming and economic condi- 
tions. 

(14) Prepare and disseminate information 
to the general public on use, organization, 
and functions of the System and to investors 
on merits of its securities. 

(15) Require surety bonds or other pro- 
vision for protection of the assets of the in- 
stitutions of the System against losses oc- 
casioned by employees. 

(16) Prescribe rules and regulations nec- 
essary or appropriate for carrying out the 
provisions of this Act. 

(17) Exercise such incidental powers as 
may be necessary or appropriate to fulfill its 
duties and carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 

Sec. 519. DELEGATION oF DUTIES AND Pow- 
ERS TO INSTITUTIONS OF THE SysTEM.—The 
Farm Credit Administration is authorized 
and directed, by order or rules and regula- 
tions, to delegate to a Federal land bank such 
of the duties, powers, and authority of the 
Farm Credit Administration with respect 
to and over a Federal land bank or Federal 
land bank associations, their officers and em- 
ployees, in the farm credit district wherein 
such Federal land bank is located, as may 
be determined to be in the interest of effec- 
tive administration; and, in like manner, to 
delegate to a Federal intermediate credit 
bank such of the duties, powers, and author- 
ity of the Farm Credit Administration with 
respect to and over a Federal intermediate 
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credit bank or production credit associations, 
their officers and employees, in the farm 
credit district wherein such Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank is located, as may be 
determined to be in the interest of effective 
administration; to authorize the redelega- 
tion thereof; and, in either case the duties, 
powers, and authority so delegated or re- 
delegated shall be performed and exercised 
under such conditions and requirements and 
upon such terms as the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration may specify. Any Federal land bank 
or Federal intermediate credit bank to which 
any such duties, powers, or authority may 
be delegated or any association to which 
any power may be redelegated, is authorized 
and empowered to accept, perform, and ex- 
ercise such duties, powers, and authority as 
may be so delegated to it. 

Sec. 5.20. EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS.— 
Except as provided herein, each institution 
of the System, and each of their agents, at 
such times as the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration may determine, shall 
be examined and audited by farm credit ex- 
aminers under the direction of an inde- 
pendent chief Farm Credit Administration 
examiner, but each bank and each produc- 
tion credit association shall be examined and 
audited not less frequently than once each 
year. Such examination shall include objec- 
tive appraisals of the effectiveness of man- 
agement and application of policies in car- 
rying out the provisions of this Act and in 
servicing all eligible borrowers. If the Gov- 
ernor determines it to be necessary or appro- 
priate, the required examinations and audits 
may be made by independent certified public 
accountants, certified by a regulatory au- 
thority of a State, and in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards. Upon 
request of the Governor or any bank of the 
System, farm credit examiners shall also 
make examinations and written reports of 
the condition of any organization, other than 
national banks, to which, or with which, any 
institution of the System contemplates mak- 
ing a loan or discounting paper of such 
organization. For the purposes of this Act, 
examiners of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion shall be subject to the same require- 
ments, responsibilities, and penalties as are 
applicable to examiners under the National 
Bank Act, the Federal Reserve Act, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act, and other provi- 
sions of law and shall have the same powers 
and privileges as are vested in such examin- 
ers by law. 

Sec. 5.21. CONDITIONS OF OTHER BANKS AND 
LENDING INSTITuTIONS.—The Comptroller of 
the Currency is authorized and directed, 
upon request of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration to furnish for confidential use of an 
institution of the System such reports, rec- 
ords, and other information as he may have 
available relating to the financial condition 
of national banks through, for, or with which 
such institution of the System has made or 
contemplates making discounts or loans and 
to make such further examination, as may 
be agreed, of organizations through, for, or 
with which said institution of the Farm 
Credit System has made or contemplates 
making discounts or loans. 

Sec. 5.22. CONSENT TO THE AVAILABILITY OF 
REPORTS AND TO EXAMINATIONS.—Any orga- 
nization other than State banks, trust com- 
panies, and savings associations shall, as a 
condition precedent to securing discount 
privileges with a bank of the Farm Credit 
System, file with such bank its written con- 
sent to examination by farm credit exami- 
ners as may be directed by the Farm Credit 
Administration; and State banks, trust com- 
panies, and savings associations may be re- 
quired in like manner to file a written con- 
sent that reports of their examination by 
constituted State authorities may be fur- 
nished by such authorities upon the request 
of the Farm Credit Administration. 
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Sec. 5.23. REPORTS ON CONDITIONS OF IN- 
STITUTIONS RECEIVING LOANS OR DEPOSITS.— 
The executive departments, boards, commis- 
sions, and independent establishments of 
the Government of the United States, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, and 
the Federal Reserve banks are severally au- 
thorized under such conditions as they may 
prescribe, upon request of the Farm Credit 
Administration, to make available to it or to 
any institution of the System in confidence 
all reports, records, or other information re- 
lating to the condition of any organization to 
which such institution of the System has 
made or contemplates making loans or for 
which it has or contemplates discounting 
paper, or which it is using or contemplates 
using as a custodian of securities or other 
credit instruments, or a depository. The Fed- 
eral Reserve banks in their capacity as de- 
positories, agents, and custodians for bonds, 
debentures, and other obligations issued by 
the banks of the System or book entries 
thereof are also authorized and directed 
upon request of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, to make available for audit by farm 
credit examiners all appropriate books, ac- 
counts, financial records, files, and other 
papers. 

Sec. 5.24. Jurtspicrion.—Each institution 
of the System shall for the purposes of juris- 
diction be deemed to be a citizen of the 
State, commonwealth, or District of Colum- 
bia in which its principal office is located. No 
district court of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction of any action or suit by or 
against any production credit association 
upon the ground that it was incorporated 
under this Act or prior Federal law, or that 
the United States owns any stock thereof, 
nor shall any district court of the United 
States have jurisdiction, by removal or 
otherwise, of any suit by or against such as- 
sociation except in cases by or against the 
United States or by or against any officer of 
the United States or against any person over 
whom the courts of the State have no juris- 
diction, and except in cases by or against any 
receiver or conservator of any such associa- 
tion appointed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Sec. 5.25. STATE Lecrstation.—Whenever it 
is determined by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, or by judicial decision, that a State 
law is applicable to the obligations and se- 
curities authorized to be held by the institu- 
tions of the System under this Act, which 
law would provide insufficient protection or 
inadequate safeguards against loss in the 
event of default, the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration may declare such obligations or se- 
curities to be ineligible as collateral for the 
issuance of new notes, bonds, debentures, 
and other obligations under this Act. 

Sec. 5.26. REPEAL— (a) The Federal Farm 
Loan Act, as amended; section 2 of the Act 
of March 10, 1924 (Public Numbered 35, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, 43 Stat. 17), as 
amended; section 6 of the Act of January 23, 
1932 (Public Numbered 3, Seventy-second 
Congress, 47 Stat. 14), as amended; the Farm 
Credit Act of 1933, as amended; sections 29 
and 40 of the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act 
of 1933; Act of June 18, 1934 (Public Num- 
bered 381, Seventy-third Congress, 48 Stat. 
983); Act of June 4, 1936 (Public Numbered 
644, Seventy-fourth Congress, 49 Stat. 1461), 
as amended; sections 5, 6, 20, 25(b), and 39 
of the Farm Credit Act of 1937, as amended; 
sections 601 and 602 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 21, 1944 (Public Law 425, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, 58 Stat. 740, 741), as amended; 
sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 16, and 17(b) of 
the Farm Credit Act of 1953, as amended; 
sections 2, 101 and 201(b) of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1956 are hereby repealed. All refer- 
ences in other legislation, State or Federal, 
rules and regulations of any agency, stock, 
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contracts, deeds, security instruments, bonds, 
debentures, notes, mortgages and other doc- 
uments of the institutions of the System, to 
the Acts repealed hereby shall be deemed to 
refer to comparable provisions of this Act. 

(b) All regulations of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration or the institutions of the Sys- 
tem and all charters, bylaws, resolutions, 
stock classifications, and policy directives is- 
sued or approved by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, and all elections held and appoint- 
ments made under the Acts repealed by sub- 
section (a) of this section shall be continu- 
ing and remain valid until superseded, modi- 
fied, or replaced under the authority of this 
Act. All stock, notes, bonds, debentures, and 
other obligations issued under the repealed 
acts shall be valid and enforceable upon the 
terms and conditions under which they were 
issued, including the pledge of collateral 
against which they were issued, and all loans 
made and security or collateral therefor held 
by, and all contracts entered into by, insti- 
tutions of the System shall remain enforce- 
able according to their terms unless and un- 
til modified in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act; it being the purpose of this sub- 
section to avoid disruption in the effective 
operation of the System by reason of said 
repeals. 

Sec. 5.27. AMENDMENTS TO OTHER LAWS.— 
(a) The Executive Schedule of basic pay (80 
Stat. 458, 5 U.S.C. 5311-5317), as amended, is 
further amended by striking from positions 
at level IV the “Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration.” (5 U.S.C. 5315(51)) and in- 
serting in positions at level III the additional 
position “(58) Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration.” (5 U.S.C. 5314). 

(b) The third paragraph of section 15 of 
the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 393) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“The Federal Reserve banks are authorized 
to act as depositaries for and fiscal agents of 
any Federal land bank, Federal intermediate 
credit bank, bank for cooperatives, or other 
institutions of the Farm Credit System.” 

Sec. 5.28. SEPARABILITY.—If any provision of 
this Act, or the application thereof to any 
persons or in any circumstances, is held in- 
valid, the remainder of his Act and the ap- 
plication of such provision to other persons 
or in other circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 

Sec. 5.29. Reserve RIGHT To AMEND oR RE- 
PEAL.—The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
any provision or all of this Act is expressly 
reserved. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 11232 brings to- 
gether under one roof all of the various 
statutory references to the Farm Credit 
System. It also updates and makes the 
system more flexible in order that it can 
better serve the needs of rural America. 

I will not take the time of my col- 
leagues to review the history of the Farm 
Credit System. That information is found 
on the first two pages of the report 
which you have before you. I would like 
to mention only two points about the 
System’s background. 

First, the Farm Credit System is no 
newcomer. The Federal land banks were 
established in 1916. The Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks were created in 
1923 and the Production Credit Asso- 
ciations and the Banks for Cooperatives 
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were born in 1933. Therefore, the Sys- 
tem is seasoned and soundly established. 

Second, every cent of Federal invest- 
ment in the System has been repaid in 
full. The System is now borrower owned, 
but the Congress still retains the right to 
constantly review and revise by legisla- 
tion the System and its operations. 

Just as is virtually every sound piece 
of legislation, H.R. 11232 is the result of 
hard work and constructive compromise. 
Seldom have I seen more diligent and 
sincere “give and take” on the part of 
those who originally shared different 
viewpoints. 

On April 1, the vice chairman of our 
committee, Mr. McMIiLLan, introduced 
H.R. 7138, the first version of this legis- 
lation, with a number of cosponsors, On 
July 12, our committee began 2 weeks 
of hearings on this legislation. Many 
days we met both morning and after- 
noon to be sure that all interested were 
given an opportunity to testify. These 
2 weeks were interspersed in our ex- 
tensive rural development hearings be- 
cause, certainly, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration has played and will con- 
tinue to play a vital part in rural devel- 
opment. 

These hearings, however, brought out 
the fact that there were deep and long- 
standing differences of opinion within 
the Farm Credit System on various parts 
of H.R. 7138. We discovered that the 
Farm Credit District Boards did not see 
eye to eye. Our committee recognized 
that every effort should be made to 
develop a bill that the entire system 
could support, because it is so essential 
that every bill dealing with rural Amer- 
ica must have unified support among 
those it affects. We did not want to come 
to the floor of this House divided, so we 
went to work. 

Congressman TEAGUE of California 
and I introduced a new bill which re- 
flected our feelings and those of one 
faction of the Farm Credit District 
Boards. As a result we had two bills 
which represented the basic differences 
of opinion within the System. It was at 
this point that the sincere effort began 
to reach unanimity of opinion on a com- 
promise bill. We arranged for a series 
of informal meetings with the goal of 
obtaining a good bill. Mr. TEAGUE and I 
met with Mr. McMILLAN, who introduced 
the first bill, a representative of Gover- 
nor Jaenke’s office, and two gentlemen 
who each represented one of the two 
differing factions of the district boards. 
These meetings led to the introduction 
on October 13 of H.R. 11232 which we 
are considering today. I was indeed 
honored to have as cosponsors of H.R. 
11232 Mr. BELCHER, our distinguished 
ranking minority Member, Mr. Mc- 
MILLAN and Mr. TEAGUE. 

We then presented this bill to our 
committee, and on October 21, the bill 
was ordered reported to the House by a 
vote of 28 to 0. 

I again do not want to take the time 
of my colleagues to go into the major 
points of compromise. They are discussed 
in detail on page 12 through 15 of our 
report. I would not mention that per- 
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haps the single most controversial point 
of the bill involved the authority to make 
loans for nonfarm rural housing. H.R. 
11232 limits this authority to not more 
than 15 percent of total dollar volume 
of all loans outstanding of the Land 
Bank or the Production Credit Associa- 
tion, In addition the loans may be made 
only for moderate-priced, single family 
units in rural areas. For this purpose our 
committee amendment defines a rural 
area as areas which are not a part of a 
city or village having a population of 
more than 2,500. 

Some of us would have preferred to 
have no loans for rural housing, but we 
had to recognize that there were many 
others, just as sincere as we, who wanted 
no limit at all on rural housing loans. 
Therefore, we all compromised, and this 
is the theme of this bill—compromise. 

A number of our colleagues have ex- 
pressed themselves on the housing mat- 
ter by submitting separate views in the 
report, and I want to say that I welcome 
their comments and fully appreciate 
their feelings. 

Some Members will note that the 
report does not comply with clause XIII 
of the House rules, the Ramseyer Rule. 
To have printed all existing law, simply 
noting that it was being repealed, and 
then to have printed the text of H.R. 
11232, would have cost approximately 
$1,950. This seemed a foolish waste of 
money to our committee, and we trust 
that the Members will agree. 

Finally, the question may arise as to 
why we did not request a rule. Actually 
we have, but we have taken full notice 
of the fact that the distinguished Com- 
mittee on Rules did announce, several 
weeks ago, that it would cease granting 
rules for other than emergency legisla- 
tion this session. We do not quarrel with 
that announcement, because we recog- 
nize that the date is late. However, the 
Senate passed similar legislation on July 
29. The Farm Credit Administration has 
advised us that certain provisions of this 
legislation are urgently needed to assist 
in dealing with pressing problems in 
their System. In addition, this legisla- 
tion releases the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration from present statutory provi- 
sions that require it to be housed in 
the Department of Agriculture. It is my 
understanding that the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget has recommended 
such transfer to other quarters as soon 
as possible. This legislation would per- 
mit this long overdue move. 

Mr, Speaker, this bill, while not per- 
fect, is sound. I urge my colleagues to 
support it today because it will help im- 
mensely to keep our rural people out of 
the cities by making for a better life in 
the countryside. It represents a great 
step forward in rural development—a 
step we must not fail to take. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr, Speaker, I become increasingly 
amazed to discover the power of a few 
letters from home. I feel that following 
these letters in too many cases principle 
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then gives way to expediency. That has 
occurred in connection with this bill. 

Farm credit loans were originally de- 
signed to serve the credit needs of farm- 
ers and farmer-owned cooperatives. 

There are three components to the 
farm credit system, Federal Land Banks, 
to provide real estate mortgage loans for 
farmers; the Production Credit Associa- 
tions, designed to provide sources of 
short- and intermediate-term credit for 
farmers, Banking cooperatives came into 
being to serve the needs of farmer-owned 
cooperatives. 

The farm credit system is unique in 
that historically it allowed farmers to 
combine in a joint effort to solve their 
own credit needs. It has now become one 
of the largest credit systems in the entire 
country. In spite of that, its lending ca- 
pacity is not sufficient to meet the ever- 
increasing legitimate needs of active 
farmers. This is especially evident in the 
case of young couples attempting to get 
a start in farming. 

Credit today is as important to the 
farmer as is his machinery and his land. 
Capital requirements during this decade 
are increasing tremendously, because of 
the escalating costs of production, with 
a corresponding reduction in net income 
per farmer. 

Testimony before the Committee on 
Agriculture indicated total credit needs 
could be $120 to $140 billion by 1980. 
When we think of credit requirements 
of this magnitude we must guard against 
farm credit system funds being siphoned 
off for nonfarm uses. 

Let me point out that at present the 
Farm Credit Administration has author- 
ity to make loans to farmers for con- 
structing farm homes. This right must 
not be restricted. I cannot, however, see 
any justification to expand this author- 
ity to include rural housing for non- 
farmers. The Farmers Home Administra- 
tion has a very active program in this 
field. HUD also makes available funds 
for suburban housing. In addition, many 
private lending institutions are financ- 
ing housing needs. This is also true of 
commercial banks, 

There are many who oppose sections 
1.10 and 2,15(a) which for the first time 
authorize loans to nonfarmers for fi- 
nancing rural housing. This definitely 
was not the original intent when the 
farm credit system was first established 
by act of the Congress. 

It is also additional proof positive 
that, once established, bureaucracy-—— 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING., I would yield to the 
gentleman just as soon as I complete my 
statement. 

Mr. Speaker, as I started to say, it is 
also additional proof positive that, once 
established, the bureaucracy inevitably 
grows and grows and grows. 

I trust the House in its wisdom will 
vote not to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill, but will insist that it be brought 
to the floor under normal procedures, 
and that is under a rule. 

Iam certain I can assure the member- 
ship of this House that there is sufficient 
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interest in this bill to have it reported 
under a rule when an effort can be made 
to amend the bill, deleting the one un- 
desirable feature. 

I am in complete support of this legis- 
lation, with the exception of the two 
classes. 

In my opinion, a bill of this importance 
and of this nature should not be consid- 
ered under a suspension of the rules, the 
procedure that we are using today. 

Here is a copy of the bill. There are 
116 pages, yet we are bringing this to 
the floor under a suspension of the rules. 

I want the Recorp to show that the 
first incident when nonfarm housing 
loans are made, and then denied to farm- 
ers, because of lack of funds, those who 
support this questionable section today 
will be here shedding crocodile tears, and 
offering amendments to correct the mis- 
take of November 1, 1971. I trust that at 
that time I will be in a position to say 
“I told you so.” 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, which has jurisdiction over 
housing, I was interested to note that in 
the report on page 12, as I understand it, 
that this is the first time the land banks 
will be involved in making mortgages for 
rural housing. Is that correct? 

Mr. GOODLING. That is correct. 

Mr. BRASCO. May I ask what the in- 
terest rates will be on those mortgages? 

Mr. GOODLING. That is the responsi- 
bility of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. BRASCO. Do you have any idea on 
that subject? 

Mr. GOODLING. I do not have any 
idea, but I will be happy to yield to the 
chairman of the committee if he has any 
comment. 

Mr. POAGE. The present interest rate 
is just about 8 percent. It was 744 to 8 
percent during the year 1969. It was 8 to 
9 percent last year. It is just about 8 
percent. 

Mr. BRASCO. So they will be charging 
8 percent? 

Mr. POAGE. Roughly. It may be a little 
less. This rate is normally about 1 per- 
cent above what the banks have to pay 
on their debentures. They have to sell 
their debentures in the public market. I 
believe they are now paying about 614 
percent. 

Some Members do not understand that 
there is no Government money involved 
here. There is not $1 of Government 
money—this is all private money. It 
is the money that banks raise through 
the sale of their own debentures which 
I think are now going as low as 64 per- 
ery and they add about 1 percent to 

nat. 

Mr. BRASCO, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for an additional ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GOODLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BRASCO. I would like to ask the 
chairman whether or not there are any 
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commercial banks that appeared before 
his committee, either in opposition or as 
being for this particular aspect of the 
bill? 

Mr. POAGE. The representatives of 
several banking associations did appear. 
None of them expressed any very strong 
opinion one way or the other on the bill. 
They showed that they were concerned— 
they do not want to see these institu- 
tions go into general lending of funds for 
housing in rural or other areas. 

But this bill does not do that—this bill 
limits any bank to 15 percent of its loans 
for this type of loan. 

Mr. GOODLING. If I may comment on 
that, as I recall the hearings, most of 
the commercial banks are opposed to 
this particular section of the bill. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BRASCO. I understand, and I see 
here in the report, it says there will be no 
“credit elsewhere” requirement. I under- 
stand that to mean, and you stop me if I 
am not correct—the borrower would not 
have to go to a commercial bank before 
he could get his mortgage from the land 
bank; is that correct? 

Mr. GOODLING. That is correct. 

Mr. BRASCO. The gentleman referred 
before to the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion as being a program that was supe- 
rior to this. In the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration program for housing, is it 
not a fact that we appropriate the money 
for that program? 

Mr. GOODLING. That is correct. 

We appropriate it, but it is returned 
when the mortgage is paid. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. By far the larger part of 
the Farmers Home Administration 
loans—in fact, nine-tenths of them or 
more—are made in the form of guaran- 
tees and not from direct appropriations. 
I think it is only $50 million or something 
of that kind that was loaned from direct 
appropriations this last year. By far the 
larger part of it is made through private 
money with the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration guaranteeing the loan, and in 
that way using private money. There is 
only a very small part of it that is appro- 
priated funds. 

Mr. BRASCO. But my point is that we 
have no such program for city dwellers 
as we have set up for the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GOODLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. This is a privately owned 
system. Every dollar of the money in the 
farm credit system is the money of the 
farmers. There is no Government money 
in the farm credit system. 

Mr. BRASCO. I understand that in the 
Farmers Home Administration program 
there is Government money. 

Mr. POAGE. We are not at the present 
time legislating in regard to the Farmers 
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Home Administration, which is a Gov- 
ernment agency. This is not the Farmers 
Home Administration; this is the Farm 
Credit Administration that we are legis- 
lating on. 

Mr. BRASCO. Thank you. Will the 
gentleman yield for one last question? 

Mr. GOODLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BRASCO. Is there any emergency 
causing this bill to be brought up under 
suspension of the rules rather than in 
the regular order of business? 

Mr. GOODLING. I am sorry. I did not 
understand the question. 

Mr. BRASCO. Is there any emergency 
that the gentleman knows of to indicate 
why the bill should be brought up today 
under suspension of the rules rather than 
in the regular order of pending business? 

Mr. GOODLING., No. I wish I knew the 
answer to that question myself. I was 
amazed when I saw it being brought up 
under suspension of the rules. 

Mr, BRASCO. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I think the rec- 
ord ought to be made clear at this point. 
The Federal Housing Administration 
guaranteed loans have been for city 
dwellers. They are not available to peo- 
ple in rural areas. Housing programs 
have not been available to people who 
prefer to live in a small city or rural 
area. That has been one of the great 
faults of the legislation that has come 
from the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. If a young married couple want 
a house and have only enough cash for 
a low downpayment on a house, if they 
want to live in a rural area, it is just too 
bad. They have been told they get a 
guaranteed loan only if they go to the 
city, where they should not be going 
anyway. People have been driven into 
densely populated areas. That is one of 
the reasons why we have so many social 
problems in this country. It is time we 
have at least a small program available 
so people who want to live in rural areas 
can buy a house with a low downpay- 
ment. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California, In re- 
sponse to the question as to why the bill 
is brought before the House under sus- 
pension—of course, I had nothing to do 
with that decision, being no part of the 
leadership on either side—but, as it has 
been pointed out, the bill came out of 
the committee by a vote of 28 to 0. We 
were not aware of any opposition. Most 
of us support the bill. Rather than read 
the wording to you, I call your attention 
to the very strict limitations on housing 
loans which appear on page 12 of the 
committee report. I urge support of the 
bill and suspension of the rules. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 


Mr. 
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Mr. KYL. So there is no misunder- 
standing either because of the additional 
views in the bill, I want to make this 
brief statement. There were a number of 
us who would have liked to offer an 
amendment on the floor if it had been 
presented under a rule, so that we all 
could give total consideration to this one 
section concerning housing. The provi- 
sions have been tightened up a great deal 
by the committee. Not more than 15 per- 
cent of the total loans can be for non- 
farm rural homes, That includes only 
communities up to 2,500 individuals. 
These are single-family dwellings. No one 
may haye more than one such dwelling. 
We are not financing any developments 
outside cities. I did want to say that even 
though I was one of those who signed the 
additional views hoping we would have 
an opportunity to amend the bill, I will 
support the bill with this provision in it. 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. I rise in 
support of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize my 
continuing support for H.R. 11232, the 
Farm Credit Act of 1971. Earlier this year 
I testified before the House Agriculture 
Committee on its behalf and subse- 
quently urged both verbally and in writ- 
ing that the bill be brought to the House 
floor. I am, therefore, most pleased the 
Members of this body will have an-oppor- 
tunity to act favorably on this legislation. 

There are four major reasons the Farm 
Credit Act of 1971 is a good bill and 
merits passage: an obvious recognized 
need for additional farm credit; the use 
of an established and proven organiza- 
tion to administer it; no expense to the 
taxpayer; and the need to modernize and 
update an old law. 

I have received considerable and con- 
tinuing correspondence from my farm 
constituents. They are virtually unani- 
mous in their support of H.R. 11232. Since 
this legislation in no way damages the 
interests of the public or other groups, 
the farmers’ wishes should be paramount. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge passage of the 
Farm Credit Act of 1971. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. I yield to the ranking 
minority member of the committee. 

Mr. BELCHER. I think this is a good 
bill. We had an agreement on the bill, 
and I support it. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. ZwacH). 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in full 
support of this legislation and associate 
myself with the remarks made in its 
favor. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I support H.R, 11232, the 
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Farm Credit Act of 1971, which is before 
the House for consideration today. This 
far-reaching and comprehensive meas- 
ure provides for extensive modernization 
and consolidation of existing farm credit 
laws to meet expanding needs for farm 
credit. 

The farm credit system is one of the 
largest credit systems in the Nation. It 
provides more than 20 percent of the 
credit used by farmers and 60 percent of 
the credit used by farmer-owned coop- 
eratives. In the calendar year 1970, farm- 
ers and their cooperatives borrowed $12.4 
billion from the banks and associations 
operating under the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

This independent Government agency 
supervises and coordinates a cooperative 
credit system for agriculture. This sys- 
tem is designed to provide credit to farm- 
ers and their marketing, purchasing, and 
business service cooperatives at terms 
best suited to their individual businesses 
at the lowest possible cost by using in- 
vestment funds in the Nation’s financial 
centers. Farmers now own all of the cap- 
ital stock in the system, totaling more 
than $1 billion. 

During the decade of the 1970’s, the 
capital requirements for agriculture are 
expected to increase tremendously. Many 
experts believe that by 1980 the total 
credit needs of farmers may well be in 
the area of $120 to $140 billion. It is 
therefore important that we act now to 
provide a financial structure to meet 
these greatly expended farm credit 
needs. 

The purposes of this bill are to modern- 
ize, correlate, and remove some outdated 
restrictions in the authority of the Co- 
operative Farm Credit System in order 
to assure an adequate supply of funds to 
rural areas to meet the credit needs of 
farmers, ranchers, and cooperatives. This 
complex measure modernizes and ex- 
pands the authority granted to the Fed- 
eral land banks, the Federal land bank 
associations, the Federal intermediate 
credit banks, the production credit asso- 
ciations, the banks for cooperatives, farm 
credit district organizations, and the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

Because the farm credit system is a 
farmer-owned and financially self-sus- 
taining credit institution, it is estimated 
that there will be no cost.incurred by the 
Federal Government as a result of the 
passage of this bill. 

The House Agriculture Committee has 
held extensive hearings on this legisla- 
tion and has given it thorough study. On 
July 29, the Senate acted to pass a similar 
bill. I urge that the House demonstrate 
its continued concern in the vital field 
of farm credit by passing this bill to 
streamline, modernize, and expand pres- 
ent farm credit programs. 

Mr, POAGE, Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina (Mr. McMIL- 
LAN). 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation. I am con- 
fident that this legislation should be en- 
acted into law, so we will be able to help 
thousands of young farmers remain on 
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the farm who otherwise would leave the 
farms and further congest the over- 
crowded cities. I was one of the original 
authors of this legislation, and I was for 
it 100 percent in its original form and 
will give the compromise my full sup- 
port. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. IcHorp). 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
speak in favor of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971 which was introduced by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Mr. Poace, along 
with the vice chairman, Mr. McMILLAN, 
and the two ranking minority members 
of the Committee, Mr. BELCHER and Mr. 
TEAGUE. 

The primary purpose of this bill is to 
make more credit available to the strug- 
gling farmers and ranchers in this coun- 
try along with those nonfarmers living 
in rural areas. Let me remind the Mem- 
bers of this House that any reasonable 
assistance we may give to those living in 
rural America will benefit the country 
as a whole. If we can do something to 
stop the trend of migration from the 
farm to the city, and hopefully to re- 
verse the trend, we will actually be help- 
ing to solve both rural and urban prob- 
lems. The fact that we have half as many 
farms in America today as we did in 1950 
with 74 percent of our population now 
living on 2 percent of our land certainly 
should give us some insight into one of 
the causes of the overcrowded conditions 
in the urban areas. Certainly the 25 mil- 
lion young Americans who moved from 
rural to urban areas in a 25-year period 
from 1945 to 1970 should explain a part 
of the problems of overpopulation in 
urban areas. If the estimates that an- 
other 100 million Americans will move 
from the farm to the city in the next 30 
years are correct we will face more and 
more urban problems. 

It is incumbent on this Congress to 
make every effort to reverse the popula- 
tion imbalance for the sake of both rural 
and urban America. Rural development 
and improvement is dependent upon the 
availability of credit. It is understand- 
able that the private lending institutions 
are concentrating the vast majority of 
their funds in the urban areas where 
there is a constant demand for loans and 
a great deal more security for repayment. 
However, the future of this country is 
directly related to the development of 
rural America. 

Specifically, the bill before this House, 
the Farm Credit Act of 1971, will re- 
organize and streamline the legislative 
authority of the Federal farm credit 
system. The present limitation on rural 
loans of 65 percent of the appraised 
value of the farm or ranch will be raised 
to 85 percent. This 20-percent increase 
in borrowing ability for the farmer and 
rancher will enable them to make many 
needed improvements in living conditions 
and production capability and, in some 
cases, will enable the farmer or rancher 
to continue in his chosen profession 
rather than being forced to close down 
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the farm or ranch and head for the over- 
crowded urban areas. 

In the same manner, I believe that the 
provision of this bill to allow nonfarm 
rural housing loans to people living in 
communities of 2,500 or less will con- 
tribute to the living conditions and the 
stability of these communities. The pri- 
vate lending institutions are not eager 
to venture into these areas and the loan 
programs available through the Farmers 
Home Administration and the HUD 
agencies are totally inadequate. The fact 
that this bill would prohibit any Federal 
farm credit system from investing more 
than 15 percent of funds for nonfarm 
rural housing loans provides adequate 
safeguards against abuse. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a timely and needed bill for rural 
development. 

Mr, POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. McCor- 
MACK), 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
support H.R. 11232, the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971. I represent a largely rural con- 
gressional district, and this legislation 
shows to me, and will reaffirm to my con- 
stituency, a renewed interest by Con- 
gress in the economic well-being of our 
Nation’s family farmer. 

During the last 55 years, since the in- 
ception of the Farm Credit Act of 1916, 
the system has proven itself one of ef- 
ficiency and dependability. The Con- 
gress has periodically attempted to up- 
date and to streamline the credit system 
to more adequately meet the financial 
problems of the family farms of this Na- 
tion, but it has become apparent that a 
piecemeal approach to change in the ex- 
isting law is inadequate. The Farm Credit 
Act we are considering today will 
strengthen, through consolidation and 
expansion of existing laws, an already 
valuable program, so that it can meet 
today’s needs. 

Originally this was a Federal loan pro- 
gram, but the borrower-owned banks and 
credit associations have faithfully repaid 
all Federal loans and are now debt free. 
Although the agriculture community is 
caught in a cost-price squeeze and be- 
deviled more than urban dwellers by high 
interest rates, Iam proud to observe that 
the Farm Credit System is a free man’s 
honest answer to these threats. 

The Farm Credit System has always 
been a dependable defense for the farm- 
er, no matter what the financial temper- 
ament of the Nation has been. Rural 
communities are not now going to for- 
sake their small local banks and lending 
institutions just because this bill becomes 
law. Master John Scott of the National 
Grange spoke to this point: 

We have always relied heavily on the com- 
mercial banking institutions, the small 
country banks and other lending institu- 
tions and we still desperately need their 
services. 


This legislation also directs itself to 
what I believe to be one of America’s first 
priorities—the retention of the youth of 
our rural areas in their home farming 
communities to insure the perpetuation 
of the family-farm traditions. This act 
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is stating for the first time what we of 
rural America have always been aware: 
agriculture is not limited to the land 
utilized, it is a major integrated element 
in our economy, including the many 
farm-related services in our rural com- 
munities. These rural communities de- 
pend upon the family farmer, and the 
family farmer depends on them. 

When this legislation is passed, it will 
be with a renewed feeling of hope and 
accomplishment that I will report to my 
constituents that a bold step has been 
taken by the Congress, consistent with 
traditional characteristics of integrity 
and industry that have made the Amer- 
ican farmer great and have given him 
an opportunity to stand on his own two 
feet. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS) . 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the bill as written. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. MAHON). 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to join the able chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture (Mr. Poace) 
and his committee in support of this farm 
credit legislation. It has been a privilege 
to work for this legislation and I believe 
it will serve the best interest of agricul- 
ture and the Nation. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked by officials of the Farm Credit 
Administration in the St. Louis district 
to include in our discussion today the 
remarks on farm credit made by Con- 
gressman WILBUR D. MILLS of Arkansas 
at the annual steckholders meeting of 
the Federal Land Bank Association at 
Searcy, Ark. 

Congressman MILs gave this address 
on August 25, 1971. He is one of the lead- 
ing authorities in the Nation on economic 
and financial matters. His thoughts on 
the subject before us today are further 
evidence of the need for reform within 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

Congressman MILLS’ speech follows: 
TALK BY CONGRESSMAN WILBUR D. MILLS AT 

THE ANNUAL STOCKHOLDERS MEETING OF THE 

FEDERAL LAND BANK ASSOCIATION OF SEARCY, 

ARK., AUGUST 25, 1971 

President Willie Wyatt, members of the 
board of directors, stockholders, wives, many 
guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is always good to get to be home with 
neighbors and friends and certainly I wel- 
come this occasion to share a few thoughts 
with you at this your annual meeting of the 
Federal Land Bank Association of Searcy. 

It is a great pleasure to be here, and I want 
to congratulate the members of this associa- 
tion for the excellent record of this past 
year in providing much of the long-term 
credit needs of our farmers in this seven- 
county area. It is my understanding that 
the loan volume of your association, at the 
fiscal year ending June 30 of this year, was 
almost $914 million. This is a 65 percent in- 
crease over the loan volume of just five years 
ago. I do not know whether it denotes the 
condition we farmers are getting into or 
not, but it is a remarkable increase. De- 
spite this increase in acgivity, the number 
of loans outstanding has been decreasing 
over the years. This decline is, of course, 
part of the national trend toward larger 
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farms and fewer farmers that many of us 
regret to see happening. I am tolu also that 
the association is continuing its fine record 
regarding delinquent loans and that only 
about one in 100 loans are delinquent at any 
one time. And most of those are delinquent 
for less than a six-month period. In these 
days of cost-price pressures, I am sure that 
few of our financial institutions are able to 
achieve such sound results. Of course, I 
would expect such a record of accomplish- 
ment and service to the farmers of this area 
from the men who have for years been con- 
nected in some way or other with the Searcy 
Land Bank Association. 

Rural Adjustment Problems. Now most 
speeches on farming and other matters these 
days mention the decline in our farm popu- 
lation, and in our number of farms. Of course, 
you do not have to look up the statistics, all 
you have to do is to drive down any road 
through a farming area; all you see are a 
few houses still being occupied and a great 
number of houses that have been abandoned. 
I say we do not need to look at statistics to 
know that there are fewer farmers and fewer 
farm operations. And, while we hear a lot 
about the problems that have been created 
in our cities by the migration of our farm 
population to urban centers, we hear a lot 
less about the adjustment problems of our 
rural areas, stemming from this loss of popu- 
lation and the decline in the general level 
of economic activity in our small towns, cities 
and villages. 

Self-Help Among Farmers. Nevertheless, 
there is a new and growing attitude of self- 
help—cooperation in our farm communities— 
that is making itself felt in national policies. 
This is evident in the strengthening of the 
commodity oriented organizations. Through 
such organizations, farmers are developing 
programs of their own and assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of supply management and a 
disposition of surplus production to max- 
imize returns to producers and to avoid the 
age-old problem of imbalance in supply and 
demand. This growing emphasis on restoring 
more freedom of choice to farmers is evident 
in our overall farm policy. And while it is 
too early to completely write off the neces- 
sity of production control in certain circum- 
stances, the new commodity programs pro- 
vided in the Agricultural Act of 1970 are 
providing farmers a much greater latitude in 
their planning of production and marketing. 
Nowhere in agriculture is this attitude of 
self-help among farmers more important 
than in the farmer-owned and operated Farm 
Credit System, of which this association is a 
part. 

Changes in Agriculture. Today we marvel 
at the revolutionary changes which have 
taken place in agriculture, not merely in the 
last five years, but over the last ten, fifteen 
and twenty years even. Just over the past 
decade, output per man hour in the agricul- 
tural sector has increased 82 percent, largely 
due to strides, of course, in research, science, 
technology, pesticides, increased production 
from farm equipment, and fertilizers which 
we use in greater amount. Now during this 
same period, however, food prices have in- 
creased only three-fourths as much as the 
prices paid for other consumer products, This 
is a remarkable fact, one which I doubt is 
fully understood and realized by most of our 
consumers. 

Farm Credit Needs Soar. It has long been 
beyond the means of the individual farmer to 
set aside the capital needed to remain com- 
petitive, and this, of course, was recognized in 
the first Farm Credit Act passed by the Con- 
gress in 1916. Agriculture uses around $60 
billion annually of credit to support farm 
credit needs. Think of that figure: $60 bil- 
lion of credit annually. Experts of the Federal 
Reserve System project this amount will 
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reach anywhere between $90 and $140 billion 
by the year 1980, less than ten years from 
now. The history of our farm operations has 
been one of fewer, but larger farms. Farmers 
of today produce 20 percent more on 6 per- 
cent fewer acres than but one decade ago. 
One farmer can produce food and fibre for 
45 mouths, compared to just 23 ten years 
ago. 

Credit to Preserve the Family Farm. Ameri- 
can farm policies have long recognized that 
& great deal of the strength of our farming 
system has been the family farm. More and 
more individual farmers are having to com- 
pete with well organized and well capitalized 
corporate farming organizations. If we are to 
preserve the family farm, we must make it 
possible for the individual farm operator to 
secure the needed credit. Without it, there 
will be fewer ten years from now. 

Farm Credit System. No program can do 
more in the future for the American farmer 
at the least cost—and this is important, at 
the least cost to the general taxpayer—than 
the Farm Credit System of which your as- 
sociation is such a vital part. I mentioned 
how farming and the farm debt have changed 
over the years. The role the Farm Credit 
System has played is just as demonstrative 
of change. The System’s share of farm loans 
in 1959 was 17 percent of the total. In 1970, 
it had risen to almost one-fourth of the 
total. Thus, the future role of the Farm 
Credit System is soundly based on its past 
performance, and an excellent performance. 
One million individual farmers and 4,000 
cooperatives fully own the entire System, 
having paid back in 1968, in full. the Federal 
Government’s initial investment. You are 
no longer owned by the public. You are owned 
by your own individual members. At the 
end of 1970, the System's net worth was $2.2 
billion, of which $1.1 billion represented stock 
and investment by farmers and their co- 
operatives. In fiscal year 1971 alone, the Sys- 
tem closed loans worth $13.6 billion and had 
$16 billion in loans outstanding. Think of 
that growth. 

Farm Credit Act of 1971. I am sure you are 
aware that the Senate has passed the Farm 
Credit Act of 1971; and that the House Agri- 
culture Committee will consider its version of 
the legislation after the current recess of the 
Congress. This legislation is, in the opinion of 
many agricultural experts, landmark legis- 
lation, providing for the extension and im- 
provement in a credit system which already 
has an excellent record. To me, I think it is 
the greatest proposed change in the Farm 
Credit System since its inception in 1916. 

From my perusal of H.R, 7138, the House’s 
version of the Farm Credit Act of 1971, I can 
see that the legislation does four broad things 
to the existing Farm Credit System. Now, 
I am not talking about the Senate passed 
bill, I am talking about the bill as it was 
initially introduced in the House. 

1. Young Farmers. First, it will allow 
younger farmers greater access to sound 
credit. Is that good or bad? If we are to sus- 
tain our farming operations and especially 
our family farms, the young men who dis- 
play managerial and operating ability but 
lack the needed and necessary capital, must 
have access to the capital they need to get 
themselves started in the farming industry. If 
we permit the well to dry up, I do not know 
what will happen in the future, not only to 
the public, but to farming in the United 
States. One of the most serious things is the 
fact that the average age of the American 
farmer is rising annually. We must make an 
effort to get younger men into the field of 
agriculture if agriculture in this country is 
to survive, and I think this one provision 
alone of the Farm Credit Act of 1971 would 
justify its adoption. 

2. Farmers’ Credit Needs. Second, the leg- 
islation will allow more flexibility in tailoring 
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credit to the individual farmer's needs and 
operations, We have been needing this for a 
long time. 

3. Non-Farm Rural Homes. Third, it pro- 
vides for credit to be extended to rural dwell- 
ers, other than those who actually own farms, 
to finance low and moderate non-farm rural 
housing. We are trying to use the Farm Credit 
System to do more than just provide credit 
for farmers. We are trying to use it in the 
forward movement of the development of the 
entire rural area of the United States, and to 
make it possible for people who desire to live 
in rural areas, even though they do not farm 
but may work in the farm community, town, 
or city, to have access to credit which they 
teo find very difficult to obtain. Now, while 
our urban areas are in the limelight as far as 
housing programs are concerned, this is a 
most important point: Two-thirds of our 
sub-standard housing is not in the urban 
areas; it is in the rural areas of America. We 
hear about the problems in the urban areas. 
But we cannot overlook the problem of sub- 
standard housing in the rural areas of this 
country. Now the pleas for urban housing 
have all but ignored the conditions that exist 
in rural areas. For the first time, credit will 
be authorized for rural housing. Moreover, 
Farm Credit hovsing would be run at abso- 
lutely no cost to the Federal Government 
and, therefore, at no cost to the taxpayers of 
this country. 

4. Farm-Related Businesses and Leasing. 
Fourth, the legislation would authorize credit 
to farm-telated businesses. And I think there 
is a great. need for this provision, when we 
recognize that some farm machinery can 
cost, for example, up to $80,000 for one piece 
of equipment. How can a commercial family 
farmer purchase such equipment as a $24,000 
combine? Or a $20,000 to $25,000 picker—is 
not that about what you pay for a cotton 
picker these days? Is not it about $80,000 for 
a vegetable harvester? Now, I am not accus- 
ing these dealers of being too high priced, I 
am just stating facts. How can a single, 
family-size farm pay those prices for that 
kind of equipment? The only way they can 
do it today is to pay it, or go in the hole and 
perhaps go broke in the process. Now most 
just cannot do it. What do they do? They 
quit the farm. They go to the city, looking 
for jobs where in some places already up to 
20 percent of the people are unemployed. 
Thus, if the legislation becomes law, credit 
can be extended to certain businesses which 
could purchase one or more of each necessary 
piece of equipment for leasing and renting 
to the family-size farmer, and he could pay 
the lease price. He could pay the rental 
price, whereas he cannot pay the entire cost. 
The Production Credit Associations, and, in 
some cases, the Federal Land Bank Associa- 
tions, would be able to finance these much 
needed farm-related businesses. 

Now, are not these four things good? Are 
not these four things in the interest of Amer- 
ican agriculture and, therefore, in the inter- 
est of all American citizens? I think un- 
doubtediy they are, These, as I see them, are 
the basic broad provisions of the new legisla- 
tion. 

Change the 65 Percent Limitation. It is too 
early to discuss in detail how this legislation 
will affect the Land Bank Associations one 
by one. It is clear, however, that the Farm 
Credit Act of 1971 would enable the Federal 
Land Banks and the Land Bank Associations 
to make loans to farmers beyond the present 
65 percent limitation. That is also a neces- 
sary change. 

Participation in Lending, For the first 
time, one Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
would participate pith another Federal In- 
termediate Credit Bank and Production 
Credit Associations in making loans, joint 
loans, because of the increased demands for 
more credit, The Farm Credit System must 
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have broader access to more credit. Thus, the 
legislation would provide for participation 
of the cooperative Farm Credit System with 
commercial banks—cooperative credit banks 
working with commercial banks in supplying 
credit to the farmers. This you cannot do 
now. 

Responsive to Rural Development and 
Agriculture. In a word, the Farm Credit Act of 
1971 would improve the current Farm Credit 
System to assure that it is responsive to all 
types of rural development and agriculture 
that have a sound and real base for credit. 
Now, this does not mean under this bill that 
& local board is going to make a loan where 
there is not sufficient collateral or justifica- 
tion for the loan. But, they are going to be 
able to take care of more applicants where 
there is justification and a justifiable basis 
for a loan, With the credit needs of agricul- 
ture for the future ever increasing, this 
legislation would permit the fully farmer- 
owned cooperative credit system to adapt its 
program to serve, in full, these increased 
needs. 

I am sure that the Federal Land Bank 
Association of Searcy, all of its members as 
well as its board and officials, will take ad- 
vantage of the increased flexibility which 
will be available when the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971 becomes law and continues to pro- 
vide a sound source of needed capital for the 
farm communities in this seven-county area. 

Now this Act has not been passed by the 
House. It has passed the Senate with some 
amendments, some of which I do not like. 
They are not too important. But this legisla- 
tion will be considered in the House some- 
time this Fall after the House Committee on 
Agriculture reports it with whatever amend- 
ments it may see fit to add. 

Let Us Pass This Legislation. This bill is 
not without opposition. There are letters 
coming in opposing it, asking for this amend- 
ment or that amendment, not from this 
State necessarily, but from some other States. 
You do have two Farm Credit Districts, one 
in Texas and one in California, that are ac- 
tively opposing certain parts of it, asking for 
certain amendments of the legislation. They 
are making known to Congress their views. 
Those of you who are for the legislation, if 
you want it, better make your views known. 
Let us pass this legislation as it should be 
passed in the form that it should, in order 
that we may take care of the credit needs 
of the great rural agricultural area of this 
country, because those needs for credit are 
going to rise. 

It has been a real pleasure for me to get 
to be with you tonight. Thank you so much. 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Farm 
Credit Act of 1971, H.R. 11232, is much 
needed by the agricultural segment of our 
society and for the most part is sound 
legislation. 

As a member of the committee and 
one of the signers of the separate views, 
my objections are to two sections of the 
bill, one of which may in itself constitute 
a threat to the entire farm credit sys- 
tem. I refer to sections 1.10 and 2.15(a) 
which would authorize loans to nonfarm- 
ers and nonfarm home financing in rural 
areas. 

The farm credit laws were designed to 
fulfill the credit needs of farmers and 
farmer-operated industries. The entire 
farm credit system is unique in that it is 
today entirely farmer owned and farmer 
operated. - 

While there is a vacuum and a need 
for nonfarm home financing in rural 
areas, like some members on the commit- 
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tee, I would have much preferred that 
this nonfarm credit come from changes 
in the present FHA legislation or through 
one of HUD'’s other programs rather than 
through a farm-oriented credit system. 

The farm credit system as herein 
sought to be expanded is meritorious but 
the system should be restricted to the 
purpose for which it was organized; that 
is, to supply credit needs for farmers. We 
are in effect being asked to increase 
farmer credit and at the same time plow 
back up to 15 percent of the expansion 
back into nonfarm uses, 

Additionally - questionable, under sec- 
tion 1.10 is the intent that authority be 
granted to authorize the Federal Land 
Bank and the Production Credit Associa- 
tion “to own, lease, or lease with option 
to purchase facilities and equipment 
needed by eligible borrowers * * *” the 
same authority is extended to sections 
2.3(a), 2.15(a), and 3.7. Clearly, these 
new authorizations to financial institu- 
tions would authorize them to purchase 
and rent farm equipment and other 
related facilities which they feel might 
be needed by their eligible borrowers— 
even airplanes. 

We can visualize vacant lots around 
the land banks and PCA’s with tractors, 
cornpickers, and the like, owned by the 
bank and used to encourage prospective 
customers. 

With exception of these two provisions 
I could support the bill on passage but 
inasmuch as the matter comes up under 
suspension, with no opportunity for 
amendments, I must register opposition 
by voting in the negative. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas th^t the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 11232, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

One hundred seventy-nine Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 331, nays 19, not voting 79, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 336] 
YEAS—331 


Betts 

Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 

Bow 
Brademas 
Brasco 

Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhin, Va. 
Burke, Fia. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 


Burton 
Byrnes, Wis. 


Abbitt 
Abzug 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 


p 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Til. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
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Hutchinson Price, Il. 
Ichord Price, Tex. 
Johnson, Calif. Pryor, Ark. 
Johnson, Pa, Pucinski 
Jonas Purcell 
Jones, Ala. Quie 
Jones, N.C. Quillen 
Jones, Tenn. Railsback 
Kastenmeier Randall 
Kazen Rangel 
Keating Reid, N.Y. 
Keith Reuss 
Kemp Rhodes 
King Riegle 
Kluczynski Roberts 
Koch Robinson, Va. 
Kuykendall Rodino 
Kyl Rogers 
Kyros Roncalio 
Landrum Rooney, N.Y. 
Latta Rostenkowski 
Leggett Roush 
Lennon Runnels 
Edmondson Lent Ruppe 
Edwards, Ala. Link Ruth 
Edwards, Calif. Lloyd Ryan 
Esch Long, Md. Sandman 
Eshleman Lujan Sarbanes 
Evans, Colo. McClory Satterfield 
Evins, Tenn. McCloskey Scherle 
Fascell McCollister Scheuer 
Findley McCormack Schwengel 
Fisher McDonald, Scott 
Flood Mich. Sebelius 
Flowers McFall Seiberling 
Flynt McKay Shipley 
Foley McKevitt Shoup 
Ford, Gerald R. McKinney Shriver 
Ford, McMillan Sikes 
William D. Macdonald, Sisk 
Forsythe Mass. Slack 
Fountain Mahon Smith, Calif. 
Fraser Mailliard Smith, Iowa 
Frelinghuysen Mann Smith, N.Y. 
Frenzel Martin Snyder 
Frey Mathis, Ga. Spence 
Fulton, Tenn, Matsunaga Springer 
Fuqua Mayne Staggers 
Galifianakis Mazzoli Steed 
Gallagher Meeds Steele 
Gettys Melcher Steiger, Ariz. 
Gibbons Metcalfe Steiger, Wis. 
Gonzalez Michel Stephens 
Grasso Mikva Stratton 
Gray Miller, Ohio Stuckey 
Green, Oreg. Mills, Ark. Sullivan 
Green, Pa. Mills, Md. Symington 
Griffin Minish ‘Taylor 
Griffiths Mink Teague, Calif. 
Gross Mitchell Teague, Tex. 
Gubser Mizell 
Gude Mollohan 
Hagan Montgomery 
Haley Moorhead 
Hall Morse 
Hamiiton Mosher 
Hammer- Murphy, N.Y. 
schmidt Myers 
Hanley Natcher 
Hansen, Idaho Nedzi 
Hansen, Wash. Nelsen 
Harrington Nichols 
Harsha Obey 
Harvey O'Hara 
Hastings O’Konski 
Hathaway O'Neill 
Hechler, W. Va. Passman 
Helstoski Patten 
Henderson Pelly 
Hicks, Wash. Pepper 
Hillis Perkins 
Hogan Pettis 
Holifield Pickle 
Horton Pike 
Hosmer Poage 
Howard Podell 
Hull Poff 
Hungate Powell 
Hunt Preyer, N.C. 


NAYS—19 


Grover 
Heckler, Mass. 
Landgrebe 
Peyser 

Rarick 
Rosenthal 

St Germain 


NOT VOTING—79 


Abernethy Badillo Bevill 
Abourezk Baring Blanton 
Anderson, Il. Barrett Burleson, Tex. 


Coughlin 
Culver 
Daniel, Va, 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Dwyer 


Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wiliams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Van Deerlin 
Wolff 
Wydiler 


Addabbo 
Buchanan 
Clawson, Del 
Crane 
Dellenback 
Erlenborn 
Goodling 


Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
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Hébert Rooney, Pa. 
Hicks, Mass. 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Karth 

Kee 

Long, La. 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McEwen 
Madden 
Mathias, Calif. 
Miller, Calif. 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Nix 

Patman 
Pirnie 

Rees 


Byrne, Pa. 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Clark 

Clay 

Colmer 
Conte 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Diggs 

Dow 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, La, 
Eilberg 

Fish 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 
Halpern 
Hanna 
Hawkins Robison, N.Y. 
Hays Roe 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. Rob- 
ison of New York. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. J. William Stanton, 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Chamberlain, 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Talcott. 

Mr. Bevill with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr, Burleson of Texas with Mr. McClure. 

Mr. James V. Stanton with Mr. Fish. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Skubitz. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. Conte. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Veysey. 

Mr, Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. 


Skubitz 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Terry 
Thompson, N.J. 
Veysey 
Whalley 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson, 

Charles H, 
Wright 


. Garmatz with Mr. McEwen. 
. Dent with Mr. McDade, 
. Gaydos with Mr. McCulloch. 
. Daniels of New Jersey with Mr. Widnall. 
. Giaimo with Mr. Goldwater. 
Mr. Celler with Mr. Halpern 
Mr. Barrett with Mr. Whalley. 
Mr, Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Saylor. 
Mr, Karth with Mr. Wiggins. 
Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Rousselot. 
Mr. Whitten with Mr. Jacobs. 
Mr. Madden with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 
Mr. Eilberg with Mr. Jarman. 
Mr, Danielson with Mr. Mathias of Cali- 
fornia. 
Mr. Clark with Mr. Stokes. 
Mr. Abourezk with Mr. Hawkins. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. Badillo. 
Mr. Dow with Mr. Clay. 
Mr. Diggs with Mr. Derwinski. 
Mr. Nix with Mr. Eckhardt. 
Mr. Hanna with Mr. Murphy of Illinois. 
Mrs, Hicks of Massachusetts with Mr, 
Morgan. 
Mr. Wright with Mr. Moss. 
Mr. Kee with Mr. Roy. 
Mr. Roybal with Mr. Roe. 
Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Rees. 


Mr. SMITH of New York changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Agriculture be discharged from further 
consideration of a similar Senate bill 
(S. 1483) to further provide for the farm- 
er-owned cooperative system of making 
credit available to farmers and ranchers 
and their cooperatives, for rural resi- 
dences, and to associations and other en- 
tities upon which farming operations are 
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dependent, to provide for an adequate 
and flexible flow of money into rural 
areas, and to modernize and consolidate 
existing farm credit law to meet current 
and future rural credit needs, and for 
other purposes, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

? wi Clerk read the title of the Senate 

ill. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 337] 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hanna 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hicks, Mass. 


Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn, 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bevill 
Blanton 
Broomfield 
Burleson, Tex, 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cotter 
Daniels, N.J. 


Pepper 
Pike 

Pirnie 
Pryor, Ark. 
Quillen 


Runnels 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Stanton, 

J. Wiliam 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Terry 
Thompson, N.J. 
Udall 
Veysey 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles H. 
Zwach 


Landrum 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Long, La. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McEwen 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Madden 
Maitlliard 
Mathias, Calif. 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Ark, 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murpby, Ill. 


Eckhardt 
Edwards, La. 
Eilberg 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo, 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fish Murphy, N.Y. 
Flynt Nix 

Ford, Gerald R. Patman 
Garmatz Pelly 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 299 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


FARM CREDIT ACT OF 1971 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the title of the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. POAGE 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Poace: Strike 
all after the enacting clause of S. 1483 and 
insert in lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 
11232, as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 11232) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


INTERNATIONAL MORATORIUM ON 
KILLINGS OF WHALES 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and agree to the con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 387) 
requesting the Secretary of State to call 
for an international moratorium of 10 
years on the killing of all species of 
whale, porpoise, and dolphin—compris- 
ing the order of cetaceans, 

PREFERENTIAL MOTION 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a preferential motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the preferential motion. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speacer, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

One hundred and eighty-four Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 51, nays 255, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 122, as follows: 

[Roll No. 338] 


Abbitt 
Addabbo 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Blackburn 
Byron 
Chappell 
Clawson, Del 
Daniel, Va. 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Flowers 


Nichols 

Quie 
Railsback 
Rarick 
Sandman 
Schmitz 
Schwengel 
Shipley 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Teague, Tex. 
‘Thompson, Ga. 
Waggonner 
Wydler 
Young, Fla. 


McKinney 
Martin 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Montgomery 
Myers 
Nelsen 
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Abzug 
Adams 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, NI. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Baker 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bow 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass, 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Cleveland 
Collins, Ill. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Culver 
Davis, 5.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dingell 
Dorn 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 
William D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
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Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 
Kyros 
Latta 
Link 
Long, Md. 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDonald, 
Mich, 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Mikva 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Molohan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Natcher 
Nedzi 


Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konski 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 
Podell 

Poff 

Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Til. 
Price, Tex. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Randall 
Rangel 
Reid, N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Robinson, Va. 
Rodino 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Springer 
Staggers 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whitehurst 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 

wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


ANSWERED “PRESENT"—1 


Collier 


NOT VOTING—122 


Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Baring 
Barrett 


Betts 

Bevill 
Blanton 
Burleson, Tex. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 


Clark 

Clay 

Colmer 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
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Leggett 
Lennon 
Long, La. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McClure 
McCulloch 
cDade 
McEwen 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Madden 
Mathias, Calif. 


sh 
Flyn Melcher 


t 
Ford, Gerald R. Miller, Calif. 
tz 


Stokes 

Stubblefield 

Talcott 

Terry 

Thompson, N.J. 
dal 


So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Messrs. BELL, Hacan, and LATTA 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


INTERNATIONAL MORATORIUM ON 
KILLINGS OF WHALES 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the concurrent resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
H. Con. Res. 387 


Whereas the blue whale, the largest crea- 
ture on earth, has been reduced by the whal- 
ing industry to a point of near extinction, 
and 

Whereas despite the fact that the Inter- 
national Whaling Commission has placed it 
in a totally protected category, numbers of 
these and other endangered species of whales 
continue to be taken in error by whalers, and 

Whereas the severely endangered gray 
whale has increased its numbers successfully 
after years of protection, and 

Whereas much remains to be learned about 
these unique creatures through scientific 
study of their behavior, and 

Whereas it is the intent of the Endangered 
Species Act to prevent conditions that could 
lead to the extinction of snimals, and 

Whereas even those species of whale, por- 
poise, and dolphin (comprising the order of 
cetaceans) which are not in imminent dan- 
ger of extinction will become so if present 
hunting pressures are continued, and 

Whereas whales (cetaceans) form a re- 
source which may prove of importance to 
mankind in the future if their numbers are 
not decimated now, and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
led the world in placing the baleen and sperm 
whales on the endangered species list so that 
products made from these and other endan- 
gered species may not be imported, and has 
also moved to end the last whaling by its 
nationals: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Secretary 
of State is requested to call for an inter- 
national moratorium of ten years on the 
intentional killing for commercial purposes 
of all species of whales (cetaceans). 
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The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, House Con- 
current Resolution 387 deals with a sim- 
ple issue about which I am sure most of 
us are in agreement. Furthermore, the 
approval of this resolution will not cost 
any money. 

The resolution merely requests the Sec- 
retary of State to call for an interna- 
tional. moratorium of 10 years on the 
intentional killing for commercial pur- 
poses of all species of whales, porpoise, 
and dolphin—comprising the order of 
cetaceans. 

There is in existence already an Inter- 
national Whaling Commission—to which 
the United States belongs—which deals 
with matters involving whales. It will not 
be necessary to set up an organization to 
do what this resolution requests. 

The problem as far as the United 
States is concerned is strictly an ecologi- 
cal one. Whale products are of very lim- 
ited importance to the United States and 
by the end of this year, imports of prod- 
ucts derived from whales will be pro- 
hibited. Also, by the end of this year, the 
United States will be out of the whaling 
business. 

The problem is that whales are be- 
coming extinct and some of the larger 
species—namely the blue whale—are vir- 
tually extinct now. 

The U.S.S.R. and Japan are the two 
countries that continue actively to kill 
whales and the purpose of this resolution 
is to request the Secretary of State to 
take up this problem with these and other 
governments in an effort to obtain action 
before it is too late. 

I believe that most Members of the 
House were visited by representatives of 
various organizations urging that some- 
thing be done to conserve the whale pop- 
ulation. This resolution is our effort to 
deal with the problem. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the resolution for whatever it may be 
worth. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time and yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
every 12 minutes, another whale is 
slaughtered on the high seas, a total of 
over 42,000 of these magnificent animals 
last year alone. The blue whale, largest 
mammal on earth, has been relentlessly 
decimated to the point that perhaps only 
1,000 roam the seas today. Similarly, the 
humpback, right and bowhead species 
among others, have been virtually exter- 
minated. As each particular species is 
depleted, the whaling industry turns to 
another which is more plentiful, so that 
the entire race of whales, not just several 
breeds, is on the verge of extinction. 

This resolution is designed to protect 
the whale from complete annihilation, 
if the hour is not too late already. It 
calls upon the Secretary of State to de- 
clare a 10-year moratorium on the in- 
tentional killing for commercial pur- 
poses of all whales, dolphins, and por- 
roises. The restriction is limited to com- 
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mercial interests because, it is recognized 
that Eskimos depend upon whale meat 
as a source of food. Furthermore, the 
measure has been expanded to include 
the dolphin and porpoise since, it is 
feared that with a prohibition against 
whales, the industry will turn its atten- 
tion toward these smaller members of 
the whale family. Indeed last year alone, 
it was estimated that as many as 200,000 
oz: them were killed by the Japanese 
whaling industry. 

There are several reasons for protect- 
ing the whale over and above the esthetic 
beauty of these mammoth creatures and 
the possible ecological consequences re- 
sulting from their loss. There is evidence 
that they possess a highly complex and 
sophisticated intelligence quotient that 
is worthy of further scientific study. A 
10-year moratorium, providing the bare 
minimum time estimated for them to re- 
ccver sufficiently, will at least allow 
scientists to study and explore the 
whale’s habits and capabilities. 

But, time is rapidly running out in the 
Aght to save the whale. Granted, this is 
a last ditch effort, but apparently, it is 
the only option left to us. The Interna- 
tional Whaling Commission was founded 
in 1946 to regulate the annual catch of 
whales to maintain them in sufficient 
numbers that they remain commercially 
viable as well as to protect those species 
on the verge of extinction. It has failed 
miserably in both regards. 

Recently, this Commission set quotas 
that were 20 percent higher than the 
projected catch as estimated by its own 
scientific advisory committee. Rather 
than protecting breeds which have dan- 
gerously decreased in size, its neglect 
has caused an actual increase in the 
number of species that require our aid. 
Evidently, the IWC has become more in- 
terested in the short-run commercial ex- 
ploitation of whales. Let me emphasize 
short run because at present catch rates, 
there will be no long run—no whales will 
survive. 

The whaling industries have made 
their intent clear. In the face of smaller 
and smaller schools, they have redoubled 
their efforts to kill those remaining. 
They have started to harvest breeds pre- 
viously considered too small to be worth- 
while financially such as the sei, sperm, 
and now dolphins and porpoises. Last 
year twice as many whales were killed 
as in 1933 to produce less than one-half 
as much oil. 

They have used sophisticated technol- 
ogy such as radar, sonar, and helicopters 
to increase their efficiency in wiping the 
sea clear of these mammals. They have 
demonstrated that instead of giving these 
animals -the time needed to replenish 
their numbers, that they consider it more 
economical to hunt those few that still 
exist. 

Mr. Speaker, we in the United States 
have learned only too harshly that the 
sacrifice of ecology in exchange for 
economy is a decidedly bad bargain. 

In point of fact, economically speak- 
ing, the whaling industry is a smali 
business, earning approximately $150 
million annually for participating na- 
tions. All the products derived from the 
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carcass of a whale, save for the meat it- 
self, are easily replaced by substitutes. 
Dog food, cosmetics, margarine, and sun 
tan oil are hardly necessities which war- 
rant the extermination of an entire race 
of animals. 

Realizing this fact, the United States 
has taken steps within the past year to 
ban the importation of any whale prod- 
ucts and has halted all whaling by its 
nationals. However, the hunt continues. 
Two nations, the U.S.S.R. and Japan ac- 
count for 85 percent of the annual kill 
and without their cooperation there is 
little hope of survival for these creatures. 

Despite our unilateral actions there- 
fore, the whale still faces extinction. The 
concept of “res nullius,” which holds 
that those things belonging to no one 
are the responsibility of no one, has been 
proven inadequate. Rather these areas, 
such as the seas, the atmosphere, and 
even outer space are “res communus” 
and belong to the world community at 
large. Thus, no nation has the right to 
take actions detrimental to these areas 
which are by definition the property of 
all. 

This resolution will serve to generate 
a multinational effort to protect the 
whale. No one nation can do the job by 
itself. The Russians have indicated that 
they would cease their whaling activities 
if all other nations followed suit. This is 
then, no idle gesture, but rather a genu- 
ine opportunity, perhaps our last, to res- 
cue the whale. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise at this time to express my strong sup- 
port for House Concurrent Resolution 
387, requesting that the Secretary of 
State call for an international mora- 
torium of 10 years on the killing of all 
species of whale, porpoise, and dolphin— 
comprising the order of cetaceans. 

I have long been concerned over the 
sudden and massive disappearance from 
our oceans of many species of cetaceans, 
and strongly commended ex-Secretary of 
the Interior Hickel for adding many of 
the more endangered species of whale to 
the endangered species list. 

I have also discussed in some detail 
with Christian A. Herter, Jr., Director of 
Environmental Affairs for the Depart- 
ment of State and Ambassador Donald 
L. McKernan, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary on Fisheries and Wildlife and 
Coordinator of Ocean Affairs, the possi- 
bility of the United States convening a 
world conference on the protection of 
wildlife, a major objective of which 
would be to conclude a treaty to protect 
our world’s cetaceans. The International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature 
and Natural Resources, a respected sci- 
entific organization headquartered in 
Switzerland, has prepared a draft con- 
vention for this purpose in consultation 
with many governments, including the 
United States. I was most disappointed, 
along with many of our most eminent 
conservationists, that the International 
Whaling Convention failed to impose 
more rigid quotas for member countries 
to adhere to; however, I can understand 
the reason for this failure since it is 
almost impossible to determine whether 
the quotas are being violated without 
placing IWC observers on all whaling 
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ships, a measure that many member 
countries would not agree to. 

After the Senate passed a resolution 
calling for a 10-year moratorium on the 
killing of all species of whales, I was 
most alarmed to learn of the fear of Dr. 
Kenneth Norris, one of the most knowl- 
edgeable men in the world on the prob- 
lems the cetaceans are facing, that the 
Senate-passed resolution by stringent 
definition would only call for a mora- 
torium on species of whales, and not of 
porpoises and dolphins which are also 
members of the cetacean family but not 
whales. For example, the killer and pilot 
whales are called whales but are species 
of porpoises. After discussing the possible 
recriminations of such an omission with 
many experts in this field such as Dr. 
Arthur C. Clark; Dr. Carlton Ray of the 
Smithsonian Institution; Mr. Phil Roe- 
del, Director of the National Marine Fish- 
eries Service, NOAA; and Dr. Kenneth 
Norris, editor of Whales, Dolphins and 
Porpoises; I decided it would be neces- 
sary to introduce a resolution calling for 
a 10-year moratorium on the killing of 
all species of dolphins and porpoises, and 
I was most pleased that the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee acknowledged 
this omission and incorporated my reso- 
lution into House Concurrent Resolution 
375 before reporting it to the House for 
consideration. 

I am inserting into the Record at this 
time my remarks of August 4 upon in- 
troducing House Joint Resolution 836, in 
case they did not come to your attention 
and to give you some background on the 
need for the inclusion of porpoises and 
dolphins in House Concurrent Resolution 
375: 

I rise at this time (August 4, 1971) to in- 
troduce legislation calling for a 10-year mora- 
torium on the willful killing of porpoises and 
dolphins, and to instruct the Secretary of 
State to encourage the development and 
implementation of international controls to 
minimize the incidental killing of porpoises 
and dolphins in conjunction with the catch- 
ing of tuna. Some 40% of the world's yellow- 
fin tuna and almost 50% of the world's skip- 
jack tuna are caught in the company of 
porpoises and dolphins. 

There is evidence, according to Dr. Kenneth 
Norris—a participant in the International 
Symposium on Cetacean Research and editor 
of Whales, Dolphins, and Porpoises—with 
whom I have conferred while preparing this 
legislation, that these friendly and intelligent 
mammals are being decimated because of 
commercial fishing practices, particularly in 
the eastern inter-tropical Pacific area. The 
problem is that many commercial fishermen 
now use highly efficient purse seines (nets) to 
catch schools of tuna which swim behind and 
underneath the porpoise schools, perhaps to 
take advantage of the porpoise’s ability to lo- 
cate bait fish by natural sonar. These seines 
are 4 to 5 times more efficient than using 
lines and bait, but they encircle porpoises as 
well and too many die before they can be re- 
leased. I have been informed by Dr. Carlton 
Ray of the Smithsonian Institution that well 
over 200,000 common dolphin (Delphinus 
delphis), spinner (Stenella longirostris) and 
spotter (Stenella graffmani) porpoises die 
each year in the purse seines of the United 
States, and when one considers that Japan 
takes as many tuna, and France over twice as 
many tuna by the same method as the U.S., 
the probable figure of porpoise kills per year 
becomes staggering. There is also considerable 
evidence that the porpoise schools are becom- 
ing smaller than their normal 1,000 animals, 
according to Fishery Biologist William F. Per- 
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rin, who presented a paper to this end to the 
6th Annual Conference on Biological Sonar 
and Diving Mammals. 

For reasons we do not understand, por- 
poises caught in purse seines do not jump out 
of the nets. The danger arises when tuna 
boats “back down” to draw in the nets. The 
porpoises navigate by natural sonar and the 
proximity of the enfolding nets apparently 
confuses them. Once encircled, porposes swim 
around wildly, and then g.ther together in a 
group and sound to the bottom of the nets 
where many of them drown. Others become 
so frightened that they go into shock and 
rigor and also drown. These animals become 
highly distressed when a fellow-cetacean be- 
comes injured, and will not leave it, which is 
& possible explanation as to why some por- 
poises will not jump out of the nets while 
others are still trapped. 

Many marine scientific groups, including 
the National Oceanographic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration, have cooperated in 
the development of new nets with a smaller 
mesh for tuna fishing, so that the porpoises 
do not catch their snouts, as is presently the 
case. These new nets will be implemented by 
yellowfin-tuna fleets when the new season 
gets underway next January Ist, and the 
boats begin to gather the United State's an- 
nual quota of 140,000 tons. The purpose of 
the international efforts I have requested 
would be to help N.O.A.A. through its com- 
ponent, the National Marine Fisheries Serv- 
ice, to develop and implement nets with two 
other safety features—an escape hatch, and 
and an acoustic device in the net to emulate 
killer-whale calls. The killer whale is a na- 
tural enemy of the porpoise, and many scien- 
tists, including Dr. Alan Longhurst, Director 
of the Fishery-Oceanographic Center, 
N.M.F.S., feel that devices emitting killer- 
whale calls should be run down lead-lines 
into the purse seines, thus stimulating por- 
poises to avoid the nets. In behalf of tuna 
fishermen, it must be granted that they fre- 
quently try not to fish on porpoise schools, 
and, as a rule, do not do so on the traditional 
fishing grounds, where they look for a “breez- 
ing school” of tuna which may hold up to 
10,000 fish. Breezing schools of tuna feed just 
below the water's surface, sweeping through 
small bait fish so swiftly that the ocean ap- 
pears to be ruffled by the breeze itself. 

The Japanese slaughter annually some 20,- 
000 porpoises for human consumption by 
driving them out of the water onto land. I 
fear that without international controls, 
areas where porpoises are trapped may 
spread to the Western Pacific, off Samoa, and 
perhaps to the Indian Ocean and African 
coasts. Porpoises of the “Flipper” variety 
(Tursiops Truncatus) usec to be killed off 
the coast of Cape Hatteras in order to make 
high quality lubricating oil, such as that used 
for watches, but this practice ended some 
50 years ago. This oil is now imported from 
the West Indies, and is a by-product of the 
pilot whale which is killed there for food. 
However, should a moratorium on the killing 
of whales go into effect, as is being con- 
sidered by the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, a new source of lubricating oil must 
be found and I fear that manufacturers will 
again turn to killing porpoises to obtain this 
oil. 

There also has been some speculation that, 
since a 10-year moratorium on whales would 
mean that pet food products containing 
whale meat could not be imported into or 
sold in the United States, pet food manu- 
facturers may turn to the harvesting of 
porpoises to make their products. This does 
not mean that I oppose a 10-year moratorium 
on the killing of whales. I support it most 
strongly, but feel that porpoises and dolphins, 
which are also members of the cetacean 
family, should be given equal protection. 

Porpoises normally exercise nurturant and 
succorant behavior similar to human beings, 
and as Aristotle has stated, “this creature is 
remarkable for the strength of its parental 
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affection.” Females exhibit great care for 
their young, nursing them until they are 
about 18 months old, and the mother-young 
relationship lasts an impressively long time. 
At around four to six years of age, young 
dolphins born in captivity have been known 
to seek out their mothers from the group 
when they become tired, sleepy or alarmed. 
A pertinent example of their succorant be- 
havior was recorded by Drs. J. B. Siebenaler 
and D, K. Caldwell in 1956: 

“When a charge of dynamite was exploded 
in the neighborhood of a school of dolphins, 
one of the school was stunned by the shock. 
Two adults immediately swam to its as- 
sistance and supported the injured animal. 
When the two assisting dolphins left to 
breathe, they were relieved by what apparent- 
ly were different animals. The supporting be- 
havior continued until the injured animal 
recovered completely, then the entire school 
left the area. Again it is note worthy that the 
school remained intact and stayed in the 
danger area until the disabled animal had 
recovered, instead of obeying what must have 
been a strong impulse to leave the area of 
the explosion. Such a quick mass departure 
occurred on another occasion when dynamite 
was exploded and none of the dolphins was 
injured.” 

There are no accurate figures available as 
to the number of porpoises and dolphins in 
our oceans; only the knowledge that the 
schools are becoming smaller and wilder, and 
that the population structure is changing. 
This is due to a different sex-ratio, apparent- 
ly because commercial nets primarily kill 
older animals, females and calfs, leaving the 
younger and wilder males in greater propor- 
tion than is normal. It is my feeling that 
until studies now underway on porpoise 
feeding, mating habits, life expectancies and 
travel habits are completed, a moratorium ts 
the only way to ensure that disaster does nut 
await the porpoise and dolphin in the fu- 
ture.” 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
passage of House Concurrent Resolution 
387, a bill which requests the Secretary 
of State to seek a 10-year international 
moratorium on the intentional killing of 
all species of whales for commercial pur- 
poses. The Senate has already passed a 
similar bill, in the form of a joint resolu- 
tion, which was introduced in the Cham- 
ber by Minority Leader Hucu Scorrt. 

We are in a period of worsening eco- 
logical crisis which reaches far beyond 
the borders of the United States, men- 
acing the balance of nature around the 
globe. Air pollution, water pollution, and 
destruction of forests, farmlands, and 
wildlife habitats are problems which 
confront virtually all nations. This bill 
is a response to one facet of this world- 
wide ecological crisis. 

Testimony before the House Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittee on International 
Organizations and Movements this past 
July presented vivid evidence of the an- 
nihilation by man of one more species 
of living creatures. I am speaking of the 
incredible destruction of whales, dol- 
phins, and porpoises. It is in the direct 
interest of the United States, as well as 
in the interest of all other nations, to 
bring a halt to the senseless slaughter 
of the whale family which now threatens 
the largest of all mammals with rapid 
and irreversible extinction. 

Statistics prepared by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service indicate the terrible de- 
cline in population which the whale 
family, whose scientific name is “‘ceta- 
ceans,” has suffered during the last 40 
years. In the period 1930-40, the blue 
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whale, largest of all mammals, numbered 
about 100,000. Today fewer than about 
3,000 of these mighty creatures remain 
alive. The finback whale population has 
plunged from 400,000 to about 100,000, 
and the massive sperm whale has de- 
clined in number from 600.000 to about 
250,000. The humpback whale popula- 
tion now numbers 2,000, a drastie drop 
from 100,000. Of the right and bowhead 
whales, longtime victims of commercial 
whalers, a mere handful exist, probably 
fewer than 200 of each species. Only the 
grey whale has managed to increase its 
population, and that was achieved by 
the joint efforts of the United States and 
Mexican Governments to protect it from 
total extermination. Extremely rare in 
the 1930's, the grey whale today num- 
bers around 10,000. But, had no protec- 
tive measures been taken, it would 
doubtless long ago have gone the way 
of the passenger pigeon. 

Despite the existence and activities of 
the International Whaling Commission, 
a body which began functioning in 1948 
supposedly to guarantee the conser- 
vation and sensible utilization of the 
world’s whale resources, the plight of 
the whale has become desperate. Mod- 
ern whaling fleets, chiefly Russian and 
Japanese, prowl the seven seas, exact- 
ing their deadly toll from the world’s 
waters, working inexorably toward the 
day when the last whale finally disap- 
pears into the hatch of a factory ship 
to be ground into fertilizer and pet food. 
Nations long associated with whaling, 
such as the Netherlands, have given up 
whaling and no longer send fleets to sea 
because of the increasing difficulty of 
locating whales to kill. 

It is not only the great whales, the 
mammoths of the sea, which face ex- 
tinction, but also their smaller brothers, 
the porpoises and dolphins, who are en- 
dangered. Some losses of these creatures 
are caused by fishermen who trap them 
in their nets unintentionally. Moreover, 
as the larger whales are wiped out, these 
smaller mammals face the increasing 
peril of replacing the whale as candidates 
for conversion into catfood, cosmetics, 
and motor oil. Japanese whaling interests 
have started the ball rolling toward an- 
nihilation. They killed an estimated 200,- 
000 dolphins and porpoises last year. 

It is pathetic testimony to man’s short- 
sightedness and greed that there is not a 
single product extracted from whales 
which could not be obtained from an al- 
ternate source, but it appears that the 
principal remaining whaling nations— 
Japan and the Soviet Union—are never- 
theless determined to wring every last 
drop of profit out of their whaling in- 
vestments even if that means biological 
disruption of the ocean’s ecology and ex- 
tinction of the whale family. 

In response to this plea for an end to 
the appalling massacre of whales, the 
question might be posed, “what value 
does it have for man to preserve the 
whale, and what possible use can there 
be for such a creature?” The question is 
a fair one. It requires a careful reply. 

First, as world population grows, man 
must constantly seek and utilize addi- 
tional sources of protein. The whale is 
a creature which feeds on a number of 
nutrients which man cannot use in their 
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present forms, Plankton and deepwater 
squid are examples, The whale is able to 
convert these creatures into animal pro- 
tein usable to man. Were world whale 
stocks intelligently preserved and con- 
served, that protein would be available 
to help alleviate hunger through rational, 
planned harvesting of world whale stocks 
intelligently preserved and conserved, 
that protein would be available to help 
alleviate hunger through rational, 
planned harvesting of world whale 
stocks. The whale might then become to 
the sea what the beef steer is to the 
plains. 

No rancher in his right mind would 
annihilate his whole stock of cattle, mas- 
sacring his bulls, breedings cows, and 
calves indiscriminately, But this is pre- 
cisely the situation that prevails today 
with many of the world’s whales. 

Second, the whale family offers val- 
uable creatures for medical and scientific 
research of great potential benefit to 
man. Whales, porpoises, and dolphins 
are creatures with large and complex 
brains which are far heavier in propor- 
tion to their body mass than is the human 
brain to the human body. Cetaceans have 
been shown to possess high intelligence 
in addition to their ultrasensitive audi- 
tory capacity, and both of these aspects 
of the whale warrant further study by 
man. Many a blue whale was slaughtered 
to provide lamp oil and dog food, but sci- 
entists have noticed that not one blue 
whale was ever shown to have had a 
malignant tumor. It is possible that a 
valuable key in man’s battle against can- 
cer might lie in the endocrine system of 
the blue whale. But we may never really 
know, for there are no longer enough blue 
whales left to study. 

Third, porpoises and dolphins have 
proved themselves to be gifted and ver- 
satile creatures, capable of actually 
working with man for our benefit. In the 
days of ancient Greece, fishermen lo- 
cated schools of fish through the pres- 
ence of scout porpoises, which were re- 
warded with a share of the catch and 
with bread soaked in wine. Porpoises 
were thought to be reincarnations of 
sailors lost at sea, and it was considered 
unconscionable to refuse to give pay- 
ment to the porpoises for their valu- 
able services. 

Porpoises and dolphins are still uti- 
lized by commercial fishermen to locate 
schools of tuna, but unlike the example 
of ancient times, their modern reward is 
frequently death due to carelessness and 
indifference of the fishermen. 

Inhabitants of India have long prized 
porpoises for the protection they offer 
in rivers from man-eating fish, and in 
South America natives have learned to 
summon porpoises as fishing companions 
through a code of knocks on the sides of 
their canoes. Porpoises and dolphins are 
renowned for their antipathy toward 
sharks, and many a case has been re- 
corded of porpoises and dolphins res- 
cuing swimmers and fishermen from 
shark attacks. 

The U.S. Navy has trained porpoises 
and dolphins to recover torpedoes, mines, 
submarines, and even aircraft lost at sea, 
as well as to perform various other un- 
derwater tasks. The communicative ca- 
pacities of porpoises and dolphins are 
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amazing, and they seem to have an in- 
bred affection for man and a desire to 
cooperate with him. Their natural sonar 
offers modern science a model for me- 
chanical imitation, and we may some day 
be able to chart the ocean depths through 
knowledge gained from them, just as our 
first steps toward flight and ultimately 
to the moon were based on the model of 
the bird. In light of these considerations, 
it would appear that the porpoise and 
dolphin are of far greater value to man 
alive and abundant in the oceans than 
served up as canned catfood on a super- 
market shelf. 

In view of the rapid disappearance of 
the whale family from the world’s oceans 
and the impending doom which con- 
fronts these valuable creatures, House 
Concurrent Resolution 387 proposes a 10- 
year international moratorium on the 
commercial killing of any member of the 
cetacean family, in order that whales, 
dolphins, and porpoises may regenerate 
unhampered by marauding whaling 
fleets. 

During this time, international accord 
on future conservation and utilization of 
the world’s whale stocks could be pur- 
sued. 

It may very well be that for some 
species of whales, this moratorium will 
come too late, for the ravages of the 
whaling industry have perhaps already 
sounded the trumpet of extinction for 
the blue, humpback, right, and bowhead 
whales, a trumpet which tragically may 
never blow retreat. 

Despite the fact that the United 
States was once heavily involved in the 
whaling industry, this Nation has shown 


leadership in attempting to rebuild the 


world’s whale population, leadership 
which would be further emphasized by a 
congressional request to the Secretary 
of State to negotiate a 10-year morato- 
rium on all intentional commercial kill- 
ing of whales, including dolphins and 
porpoises. Together with Mexico, the 
United States engineered the survival of 
the grey whale by protecting it within 
territorial waters. 

The State of Florida has enacted leg- 
islation forbidding the molesting of por- 
poises and dolphins in Florida waters. 
Last November, the Department of the 
Interior placed all the great whales on 
the endangered species list, including the 
commercially hunted Finback, Sei, and 
Sperm whales. This action prohibits the 
importation of whale products into the 
United States. Prior to that time, the 
United States had consumed 20 percent 
of the world’s whale products. This past 
April, the Department of Commerce fol- 
lowed the Interior Department’s actions 
by terminating the whaling license of the 
last remaining whaling station in the 
United States. In light of these events, it 
would appear that the time is ripe for 
Congress to raise its voice on the subject 
and to make clear to the executive branch 
that unilateral U.S. action is not enough 
to save the whale. Rather what is needed 
is international negotiation leading to 
an absolute 10-year moratorium on all 
commercial whaling. Only by such action 
can the senseless extermination of a 
valuable international resource be 
brought to a halt and the first tentative 
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steps be taken toward a program of de- 
velopment rather than destruction. 

If the International Whaling Commis- 
sion has failed adequately to protect 
whales to date, and the Japanese and 
Soviets seem determined to continue their 
whaling activities until they have wrung 
the last bit of profit from their fleets, 
what is the use of the United States pro- 
posing a 10-year moratorium to the Com- 
mission? Would not such a proposal 
simply be ignored by the Japanese and 
Soviets, and perhaps even harden their 
position? 

I do not believe so, Mr. Speaker. The 
Soviets, in particular, have shown wil- 
lingness in the past to take international 
leadership to protect other endangered 
species. They have, for example, unilat- 
erally banned killing of polar bears and 
dolphins by their own citizens, and have 
publicly stated that they will consider 
stopping whaling when other major na- 
tions do so. The United States has now 
stopped whaling, and it is in a good pos- 
ture from which to urge the Soviets to 
follow their commendable efforts on be- 
half of polar bears and dolphins by ban- 
ning whaling. 

The chances of influencing the Jap- 
anese are perhaps less promising. But a 
major environmental conservation move- 
ment is underway in Japan similar to the 
movement that is occurring in this coun- 
try, raising the possibility of strong sup- 
port for a whaling moratorium in that 
country, where the whaling industry has 
long dominated Japan’s position in the 
International Commission. 

Finally, the Commission itself has dis- 
played increased vigor and effectiveness 
in recent years. The 1971 meetings pro- 
duced a tentative agreement to station 
observers on the ships of major whaling 
nations to assure compliance with inter- 
national quotas—a measure which con- 
servationists have been urging for more 
than 20 years. While that agreement 
came too late to get observers on the 
ships now at sea for this whaling season, 
international observers are expected to be 
on the ships when they sail for the next 
whaling season in the spring of 1972. 

I introduced this bill in the form of a 
concurrent resolution rather than a joint 
resolution because a concurrent resolu- 
tion does not require the signature of 
the President, and the Department has 
indicated that a concurrent resolution is 
acceptable in that it will not raise prob- 
lems over congressional intrusion into the 
prerogatives of the executive branch. 

The time is now ripe for congres- 
sional action. Instead of permitting this 
matter to end in another grotesque and 
disgraceful example of mankind killing 
the goose that lays golden eggs, let us 
heed the lessons of our past ecological 
failures and avoid the disaster the 
whale’s extinction would represent. It is 
crucial that we learn to coexist with the 
other living creatures of this planet in 
a framework which will guarantee us the 
continued use of the fruits of the earth 
rather than the total disruption of the 
natural chain of living things, a chain 
upon which man is dependent for his 
own survival. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I am a 
cosponsor of this resolution because I am 
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fully committed to insuring stronger 
efforts for the continued existence of 
whales, porpoises, and dolphins. 

When a species dies, it is unlikely that 
the universe will ever see its like again. 
After we lose one of them, no congres- 
sional appropriation, no crash program 
of research by industry, no new chemical 
synthesized in a laboratory will ever give 
us back this living, breathing, procre- 
ating, strange, and silent beast. 

There are plenty of medical and eco- 
nomic reasons for keeping the whale 
around—but the most important reason 
for supporting this resolution is to get us 
back in the business of preserving life 
for its own sake, and not destroying it 
for the sake of a profit for a few people. 

Perhaps we will stop destroying not 
only for the negative reason of stopping 
wastefulness, but for positive reasons 
that we enjoy creating and preserving. 

We have to start somewhere. This is 
one positive step. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota that the House suspend the 
rules and agree to the concurrent res- 
olution House Concurrent Resolution 387. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the concurrent 
resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the concurrent 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL GUARD UNIT IN THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
3817), to amend titles 10 and 32, United 
States Code, to authorize the establish- 
ment of a National Guard for the Virgin 
Islands, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3817 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 101(2) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting “Except as provided in 
section 101(1) of title 32 for laws relating to 
the militia, the National Guard, the Army 
National Guard of the United States, and 
the Air National Guard of the United States," 
before “ ‘Territory’ means”. 

Src. 2. Section 101(1) of title 32, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new sentence at the end: “However, 
for purposes of this title and other laws 
relating to the militia, the National Guard, 
the Army National Guard of the United 
States, and the Air National Guard of the 
United States, ‘Territory’ includes the Virgin 
Islands.” 

Sec. 3. Clauses (7) and (9) of section 101 
of title 37, United States Code, are each 
amended by inserting “the Virgin Islands”, 
after the words “the Canal Zone”, in each of 
those clauses. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr, Speaker, H.R. 3817 
is relatively simple. It authorizes the es- 
tablishment of a National Guard unit on 
the Virgin Islands. Under existing law 
such units are limited to the several 
States, Puerto Rico, the Panama Canal, 
and the District of Columbia, I will add, 
however, that although presently author- 
ized, there is no National Guard in the 
Canal Zone. 

The Governor of the Virgin Islands 
feels very strongly the need for a Na- 
tional Guard down there. The National 
Guard favors it. The Office of Budget and 
Management has no objection, The Vir- 
gin Islands legislature has endorsed it. 
The Armed Services Committee unani- 
mously approved it. 

If a Guard unit is authorized by this 
bill, total strength would be about 460. 
We are assured that number of eligible 
men would promptly join. This number 
would be absorbed in the total National 
Guard strength, and the cost would be 
accommodated by the present budget. 
Existing Reserve headquarters on St. 
Thomas would be utilized, and there 
would be no immediate construction cost 
to the Federal Government. 

Now, what about the need? Veterans of 
four wars, now residing on the Virgin 
Islands, total 4,600, in a total population 
of 70,000. There are at present three U.S. 
Army Reserve Military Police units, to- 
taling 69 men. They cannot be called to 
active duty by the Governor. The Vir- 
gin Islands police force comprises about 
300 men distributed among the three 
islands. 

The thinly spread police force and the 
military police units are not well equip- 
ped or prepared to perform air-sea rescue 
missions, for which I understand there 
is an increasing need. A National Guard 
unit could serve a very useful purpose in 
this respect. 

In case of civil disorders or a disaster, 
the Governor could make immediate use 
of the National Guard. Otherwise any 
Federal help would have to come from 
the States, and this would, of course, be 
expensive and far too slow to effectively 
deal with an emergency. 

Since the Virgin Islands lie in a so- 
called hurricane belt of the Atlantic 
and Caribbean, there is a continuing 
danger of a major disaster. 

Although there have been no sig- 
nificant civil disorders in the islands, 
such disturbances have occurred in other 
Caribbean islands. The very presence of 
the National Guard would help deter any 
possible difficulty, and if needed could be 
called up by the Governor without delay. 

Inhabitants of the Virgin Islands have 
always been loyal. They have done their 
share in time of war. In fact, at the com- 
mencement of World War II, those is- 
lands sent a delegation to Congress peti- 
tioning to be included in the draft. Per- 
centagewise, their casualties in four wars 
have been equal to those suffered in any 
of the States. 

In addition, the existence of a National 
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Guard would provide a convenient ve- 
hicle for reserve training for quite a 
number of reservists. 

Mr. Speaker, responsible authorities in 
the Virgin Islands want a National 
Guard. I think this is a modest request 
and I would hope the House will promptly 
approve this bill. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I support the 
bill. 

I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Speaker, I am not at 
all convinced that we should embark at 
this time upon the supplying of the Vir- 
gin Islands with National Guard units. 
This bill provides, as I understand it, for 
two companies of National Guards and 
a battalion headquarters. No one knows 
what the costs may be. There is no cost 
given in the bill, nor is there an estimate 
of cost in the report accompanying the 
bill. This is going to cost some money 
despite the fact that the report says that 
it can be absorbed in the Department of 
Defense. I have no doubt that the cost 
can be absorbed, but I would have to say 
at the same time that if the Department 
of Defense is capable of taking care of 
the expense of establishing new National 
Guard units in other countries and areas, 
that the Department is oversupplied with 
money. 

Mr. Speaker, there are already 350 
police in the Virgin Islands. There are 
some 80,000 or 90,000 persons in the Vir- 
gin Islands, and I see no reason what- 
ever for the creation of a National Guard 
which will require, as I said before, 
equipment, barracks, and all that goes 
with the maintenance of a National 
Guard unit. There have been no hurri- 
canes, no disasters for several years, and 
there have been no civil disorders in the 
Virgin Islands up to this point and, so 
far as I know, no disorders are antic- 
ipated. The establishment of a National 
Guard in the Virgin Islands may be a 
status symbol for the Governor of that 
territory; otherwise I do not know the 
reason for it, and I would be glad to 
have someone give me a real valid rea- 
son for the establishment of National 
Guard units in the Virgin Islands. 

In the meantime, I am opposed to this 
bill. 
Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. The Virgin Islands are in 
the “Hurricane Belt.” There has been no 
great disaster there for some time. It has 
been very free from the violence that 
has plagued many of the islands and 
territories in that part of the world, and 
yet it is necessary to have a small Na- 
tional Guard contingent there, even 
though the Governor may never call 
them out. It would be just as unreason- 
able to say that they do not need a small 
National Guard unit in the Virgin Is- 
lands as it would be to say that you do 
not need one in the State of New Mexico 
for there have been no hurricanes there, 
either. 

We have a unit in Puerto Rico. We do 
not have one in the Canal Zone although 
one is authorized. As far as the cost be- 
ing taken care of by the Defense Depart- 
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ment, there is a certain total number of 
Guard units authorized. This one would 
be within that number. The number of 
units will not be increased. It means some 
other place may not have as many 
guardsmen as it might have otherwise. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 3817, as amended. 
The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 
The title was amended so as to read: 
To amend titles 10, 32, and 37, United 
States Code, to authorize the establishment 
of a National Guard for the Virgin Islands. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GAS IN THE SWAMP 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, last Wednes- 
day, October 27, I called attention to the 
incredible boondoggle the Postal Service 
made of a project near Jersey City, N.J. 

This project involves the construction 
of a huge bulk mail processing plant in a 
swamp. 

It started out to cost the taxpayers an 
estimated $62.3 million, but the cost is 
now estimated at $130.1 million. That is 
an increase of 109 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, it is bad enough to throw 
the taxpayers’ money into a swamp, but 
I have just learned of a hazardous sit- 
uation that has resulted from the hell- 
bent decision to build this “showcase” 
mail handling plant there. 

The plant is being built on a gigantic 
concrete slab. Underneath that slab an 
accumulation of highly explosive meth- 
ane gas is reportedly building up, gen- 
erated by the swamp, and fear has been 
expressed that the entire project could 
be blown sky high if this gas is ignited. 

Mr. Speaker, I call for an immediate 
explanation from the Postal Service as 
to what steps will be taken to assure the 
safety of those involved on this construc- 
tion project. There is no need for a trag- 
edy to be added to the sorry history of 
this fiasco. 


EXPORT EXPANSION—THE MOOR- 
HEAD-BROOMFIELD BILL 


(Mr. MOORHEAD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, today, 
as one result of many years of foreign aid 
programs, the United States owns more 
than $2 billion in excess, virtually use- 
less, foreign currency. 

Today. the United States faces the 
prospect of the first trade deficit since 
1893. 

Today, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, BRooMFIELD) and I are introducing 
a bipartisan bill to enable the United 
States to use these excess and other for- 
eign currencies to expand U.S. exports 
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and this will mean more American jobs, 
more American profits, an improved bal- 
ance-of-payments situation and higher 
U.S. Government revenues. 

Today, we are introducing a bill to 
boost American exports by utilizing U.S. 
owned foreign currencies to pay foreign 
import duties charged on American 
goods, thus making them much more 
competitive in price with European and 
Japanese products. 

Under our proposal, foreign buyers, in 
countries where we have excess and oth- 
er foreign currency, could buy American 
products duty free. 

The multiplier effect of this proposal 
is potentially fantastic—about 10 to 1. 

We own more than $2 billion of this 
virtually useless paper and assuming that 
foreign tariffs average 10 percent of the 
cost of the item, the United States—if it 
used foreign currencies to pay the import 
duties on American goods—could bring 
about the sale of $20 billion worth of 
goods overseas to foreign importers be- 
cause the purchases would be duty free to 
the foreign buyers. There is already a 
built-in consumer preference for Ameri- 
can manufactured goods in many coun- 
tries, but at present they simply cost too 
much compared to Western European 
and Japanese products. 

With this additional incentive coming 
on top of the de facto devaluation of the 
dollar now occurring because of our Gov- 
ernment’s decision to let the dollar float, 
the cost of American goods overseas will 
be truly competitive. 

The benefits to the United States are 
obvious and enduring. Increased exports 
will give our own economy a shot in the 
arm. Industry will profit—higher em- 
ployment will result—and our Govern- 
ment will reap increased taxes in the 
form of dollars from both. 

At the same time, foreign governments 
will benefit three ways—first, no import 
duty revenues will be lost to their na- 
tional budgets: if anything they are like- 
ly to go up because of increased Ameri- 
can imports; second, more machinery, 
tools and other development items will be 
imported to establish and improve in- 
come-producing industries and agricul- 
tural activities creating new wealth and 
jobs for the country involved; and third, 
over a period of time—transitionally— 
these foreign currencies will be taken out 
of American hands and returned to that 
country’s economy, thus erasing a drain 
on their resources in a totally antiinfla- 
tionary manner. 

All of this can be accomplished with- 
out the loss of a single real penny to the 
U.S. Treasury. 

The United States owns more than $2 
billion in excess and near excess curren- 
cies which are rapidly deteriorating in 
value because of devaluations, inflation, 
and exchange rate adjustments. Since 
1954, the United States has lost—with- 
out receiving anything whatsoever—the 
staggering sum of $2.1 billion worth of 
foreign currencies. The purpose of this 
legislation would be to put our excess and 
other foreign currencies to work for 
America so they will not melt away with 
no benefit to the American taxpayer. 
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Now comes the real shocker—the 
U.S. Government can double its money. 
How is this possible? It is possible be- 
cause of the multiplier tax revenue fac- 
tors built into increased U.S. exports. 
American corporations boost their earn- 
ings thus paying more taxes. 

Dividends to stockholders also are in- 
creased resulting in additional tax reve- 
nues. And, of course, employment is kept 
high and new jobs are created which will 
funnel a steady flow of individual income 
taxes to the Government. 

Thus, if we used U.S.-owned foreign 
currencies to pay a 10-percent average 
tariff for the foreign importer, our Gov- 
ernment would receive a 20-percent tax 
return. These computations were made 
by the international trade and finance 
experts of the Library of Congress, who 
obtained their basic data from the De- 
partments of the Treasury and Com- 
merce. 

You may be interested to know that 
in addition to the more than $2 billion 
in foreign currencies we now own, an 
additional $6 billion payable in foreign 
currency is owed to the United States. 
But based upon our studies—even if the 
United States did not own a nickel’s 
worth of foreign currency—it would 
make economic sense to spend US. dol- 
lars for this purpose because of the 
profitable return to the U.S. Treasury 
and the return over and above that to 
the entire American economy. 

The gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
BROOMFIELD) and I seek cosponsorship 
and support for this bill which we sin- 
cerely feel can turn the tide on the trade 
deficit our Nation faces—the first one 
since 1893. 

It is a bill which labor, industry, and 
Government can all support with vigor 
and good conscience. There are no tax 
loopholes, windfall profits or low-cost- 
benefit ratios involved. It is not a sub- 
sidy. It is an investment which will pay 
off in more jobs, higher Government 
revenues and increased profits. 

The beauty of this idea is that we are 
using funds which are virtually useless 
to us to increase the export of American 
produced goods and the financial bur- 
den on the U.S. Treasury of this entire 
program is not one real penny but on 
the contrary will result in increased 
revenues to the U.S. Government. 

The text of the bill and a report from 
the Legislative Reference Service en- 
titled, “Estimate of Federal tax revenues 
to be derived from $20 billion of foreign 
sales,” follow: 

H.R. 11508 
A bill to amend the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 to expand American exports by 
utilizing U.S.-owned foreign currencies to 
pay import duties on such goods, and for 
other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembied, That section 
612 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 
U.S.C. 2362), relating to the use of foreign 
currencies, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 


“(e) (1) Subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1953, the President is authorized to ne- 
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gotiate and/or carry out agreements with any 
foreign country in which the United States 
owns foreign currencies to use such foreign 
currencies—— 

“(A) to pay duties imposed by such foreign 
country on the importation of commodities 
manufactured or grown in the United States 
and its possessions as an official government 
obligation; and 

“(B) to pay local costs incurred by any 
United States private enterprise under any 
personal service contract for the performance 
of services in such foreign country as an offi- 
cial government obligation. 

“(2) Each agreement entered into under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection shall— 

“(A) provide that any reduction in the 
aggregate cost of any commodity imported 
into such foreign country from the United 
States resulting from any payment made by 
the United States under such agreement shall 
be passed on to the ultimate consumer; 

“(B) prohibit any payment by the United 
States with respect to arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war, or with respect to any 
commodity imported into such foreign coun- 
try from the United States at the expense of 
or on congressional terms by the United 
States or any agency thereof; 

“(C) prohibis payment by the United 
States with respect to any commodity at a 
rate of duty in excess of the rate of duty in 
effect with respect to such commodity on 
August 1, 1971; 

“(D) apply with respect to commodities 
imported into such foreign country from the 
United States under contracts or new orders 
entered into after October 31, 1971; and 

“(E) prohibit payment by the United 
States of local costs incurred by any United 
States private enterprise under a personal 
service contract in an amount which exceeds 
5 per centum of the total contract price for 
the services actually performed, 

“(3) In carrying out the provisions of this 
subsection, the President shall give priority 
to the negotiation of agreements with foreign 
countries with respect to which the Presi- 
dent determines that the foreign currencies 
owned by the United States are excess, or 
near-excess, to the needs of the United 
States. 

“(4) In any case in which a foreign coun- 
try agrees to relieve the United States from 
liability to pay any amount otherwise pay- 
able under an agreement entered into under 
this subsection, the President is authorized 
to take such steps as may be necessary to 
grant such country a credit, in an amount 
equal to the aggregate amount of any pay- 
ment from which the United States is re- 
lieved of liability, against any debt owed by 
such foreign country to the United States. 

“(5) The authority contained in the fore- 
going provisions of this subsection shall ex- 
pire on June 30, 1974.”. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., October 15, 1971. 

The Honorable William S. Moorhead, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign 

Operations & Government Information. 

Attention: Mr. Norman Cornish. 

From: Economics Division. 

Subject: Estimate of Federal tax revenues to 
be derived from $20 billion of foreign 
sales. 

In response to your original inquiry on the 
above subject and subsequent telephone con- 
ference, we wish to make certain clarifica- 
tions in order to place the contents of this 
memorandum in a proper perspective in re- 
spect to what information is wanted and 
how valid our estimates are. 

First, your question relates to tax revenues 
by the Federal government from export sales. 
Since data available relate to corporate do- 
mestic transactions, the computations sup- 
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plied below should be assumed to have a 
negative bias; Le., they tend to understate the 
tax revenues because foreign commercial 
transactions are generally more profitable and 
thus are subject to higher tax rates, 

The basic statistical information was ob- 
tained from the July 1971 issue of the Survey 
of Current Business with supplementary in- 
formation or data received from the Depart- 
ments of Treasury and Commerce. Assump- 
tions and simplification of calculating proc- 
esses were required, given the approximate 
knowledge of certain areas involved, as well 
as the fact that the results are to be used in 
terms of magnitude and not absolute quanti- 
ties. 

The data on corporate profit, tax, dividend, 
employment and employee's earnings experi- 
ence relate to manufacturing as a whole and 
assume an average contribution from all in- 
dustries toward total sales. In order to im- 
prove the estimation of performance factors 
for 1971 we have examined the various series 
for several years back and have applied the 
best currently known information in all de- 
velopments relating to the basic question. 

For 1971 we expect the corporate Federal 
tax rate to be 43 percent of profits, which in 
turn are expected to amount to 11 percent 
of all transactions. On total sales of $20 bil- 
lion, corporate profits before taxes thus would 
be $2.2 billion with a resulting Federal tax 
liability of $946 million. (State tax liabilities 
are estimated at 5.3 percent of total profits.) 

Given the variability of components we 
would project the Federal corporate tax rev- 
enues for 1971 at $950 million (plus or minus 
5 percent). 

Additionally, on after tax profits of $1.188 
million (with Federal and State taxes paid) 
distributed dividends are expected to be 65 
percent or $772 million, The individual in- 
come tax liability on dividends is estimated 
at 40 percent resulting in a Federal tax rey- 
enue of $309 million. 

For the purposes of this report we will 
assume it to be $310 million (plus or minus 5 
percent). 

In the area of personal income tax reve- 
nues the situation is more complicated. 
Based on a BLS estimate for 1969 and taking 
into account the impact of inflation and pro- 
ductivity we estimate that for 1971 $1 bil- 
lion of export sales is produced by 62,000 
workers. Average earnings for all employees 
in manufacturing for 1971 is projected at 
$9,910 per person. Moreover, assuming that 
the average worker is a head of household 
with three exemptions, for tax rate purposes, 
and adjusting the tax rate for the period in 
question in line with the proposed changes 
in tax rates affecting individual taxpayers 
we arrive at a tax liability per worker of $1,- 
240 on an income of $9,910. This situation 
combined results in a Federal personal in- 
come tax revenue of $1,538 million or for our 
purposes $1,550 (plus or minus 5 percent). 

In this process we have not considered the 
impact of the pending tax credits to business 
now being considered in the Congress. 

With the latter exclusion the total picture 
emerges as follows: 

Federal corporate tax revenues, $950. 

Federal revenues from distributed divi- 
dends, $310. 

Federal revenues from personal incomes, 
$1,550. 

Totaling, 2,810 or 14.0 percent of sales of 
$20 billion. 

If we add to this situation State and local 
taxes and the usual multiplier effect inherent 
in incremental export sales (higher employ- 
ment, higher income and expanded support- 
ing and periferal services) we can well reach 
the area where U.S. tax revenues constitute 
20 percent of sales, or roughly $400 million 
on an increment of $2 billion of exports. The 
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current employment factor for such an in- 
crement is estimated at about 125,000 jobs. 
The above conclusion is pretty much in 
line with a statement by John S. Nolan, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Tax Policy, De- 
partment of the Treasury, made to the Wil- 
liams Commission. See Commission on Inter- 
national Trade and Investment Policy, 
Papers, Part I, p. 575. 
Dario Scuka, analyst 
Trade and Finance. 


in International 


EXPORT EXPANSION—THE 
MOORHEAD-BROOMFYTELD BILL 


(Mr. BROOMFIELD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr, BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
pleased to coauthor a piece of legisla- 
tion—a bipartisan proposal—which I 
believe is an innovative and dynamic 
21st century concept on foreign trade. 

I must congratulate the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. MOORHEAD) , for 
it has been 6 years of effort by the 
House Subcommittee on Foreign Opera- 
tions and Government Information, 
which he now chairs, in its studies of 
better utilization of U.S.-owned foreign 
currencies and debts owed to the United 
States which motivated the concept 
which he and I are jointly presenting 
today. 

Our national economy is undergoing 
an unparalleled readjustment to both 
domestic and world economic condi- 
tions—a readjustment which has been 
painful but necessary, if the economic 
status and health of the Nation is to be 
preserved and strengthened. The legisla- 
tive proposal which my colleague (Mr. 
Moorweap) and I offer today will sig- 
nificantly bolster the economic strength 
of America. It is a proposal purely of 
congressional initiative and, I might add, 
that, aside from a handful of staff con- 
sultants and economic experts, has been 
closely guarded to assure the integrity 
of the concept, free from pressures from 
any parties with special interests. As it 
progresses through the legislative proc- 
ess, we hope and we urge that it receive 
a hard-nosed, pragmatic, and construc- 
tive review. We welcome amendments 
which will strengthen the concept, that 
will add to its swift implementation, 
and most importantly to its effective 
operation. 

My colleague and I have written this 
bill with one sole purpose in mind, that 
of making American products and serv- 
ices competitively marketable throughout 
the world. 

This proposal would not only increase 
U.S. sales abroad and increase the 
output of U.S. business, but it will 
provide for more jobs for American work- 
ers. It will provide for increased revenues 
for local and State governments through 
increased taxable incomes, and it will also 
make a profitable return to the U.S. 
Treasury from the investment required 
to implement the program. 

My colleague (Mr, MoorHeap) has out- 
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lined some of the aspects of this bill. I 
would like to stress a few more. The bill is 
designed to stimulate new American sales 
abroad, to provide an incentive for Amer- 
ican producers to seek out and compete 
for new market opportunities throughout 
the world. Simply stated, we want to 
Significantly increase U.S. exports 
over their present levels. I might 
add that with a wider market for US. 
goods abroad one can expect an increased 
opportunity for follow-on services in such 
areas as spare parts, maintenance con- 
tracts, education and training programs, 
or in engineering and economic consult- 
ing. Because we are vitally interested in 
the expansion of US. technological 
and consultant services abroad, our 
bill contains a provision that will permit 
a payment of up to 5 percent of a con- 
sulting contract to cover local currency 
expenses. This offers the foreign con- 
sumer an incentive to hire American con- 
sultant services which one would expect 
to have a preference for the application 
of American goods and services in its 
studies and recommendations. 

Mr. Speaker, we have been concerned 
that the savings on American products 
sold abroad under this program will be 
directly passed on to the foreign con- 
sumer. Our proposal, would require that 
maximum tariff rates charged against 
U.S. products sold abroad be those rates 
in effect as of August 1, 1971, nearly 2 
weeks prior to the President’s announce- 
ment of his new economic policies. 

While our bill is mainly directly toward 
utilizing U.S. owned foreign currencies, 
we have provided in this bill an oppor- 
tunity for foreign governments indebted 
to the United States to reduce these 
debts by crediting their account with 
those amounts that would otherwise be 
charged as an import tariff on U.S. 
goods. 

Mr. Speaker, we introduce this bill 
today with the intention that it will spur 
on initiatives to sell U.S. products 
abroad. And with the intent that if the 
program is adopted, it would be effective 
retroactively to the date of introduction, 
November 1, 1971. The retroactive date 
is written to assure that there will be no 
holding back by foreign importers in an- 
ticipation of a windfall of any sort at a 
later date should this proposal be en- 
acted. The approach in this case is much 
akin to that of the retroactive effective- 
ness of the proposed repeal of Federal 
excise tax on automobiles. The provi- 
sion for retroactive effectiveness, I be- 
lieve, counters any argument that trade 
could be seriously impeded prior to the 
implementation of this proposal. And fi- 
nally, we propose that this program be 
authorized for a period of 2 years, that 
it be closely scrutinized in its operation, 
improved as needed, and thoroughly 
evaluated by the Congress 2 years hence 
in order to determine its success or fail- 
ure and its continuance or elimination. 

I am sure that every Member of this 
body represents a district in which there 
is some foreign export income—export 
income which could be significantly in- 
creased under this proposal. 
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This is a bill which will benefit the 
economic health of the Nation but most 
importantly this is a bill that will bene- 
fit the economic well-being of the Amer- 
ican people. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH oF WILLIAM S, BROOM- 
FIELD, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 18TH DISTRICT 
or MICHIGAN 
William S. Broomfield, Republican, of Roy- 

al Oak, Michigan. Born in Royal Oak on 

April 28, 1922. Son of Dr. S. C. and the late 

Fern Taylor Broomfield, Attended the public 

schools of Royal Oak and Michigan State 

University. Awarded honorary Doctor of Law, 

Dongguk University, Seoul, Korea, November 

1968. In 1951 married Jane Smith Thompson 

of Oak Park, Illinois; three daughters: Nan- 

cy, Barbara, and stepdaughter Susan Thomp- 
son, Member of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Royal Oak. 

Elected to Michigan House of Represent- 
atives in 1948 for three terms, and elected 
Speaker Pro Tem in 1953. Elected to Mich- 
igan Senate in 1954. Elected to the 85th 
Congress on Noyember 6, 1956; re-elected to 
the 86th, 87th, 88th, 89th, 90th, 91st, and 
92nd Congresses. Elected President of the 
Capitol Hill Club April 1969 (the National 
Republican Club); Vice Chairman and mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of the National 
Republican Congressional Committee. 

Member of Committee on Foreign Affairs; 
ranking Republican on Asian and Pacific 
Affairs Subcommittee; member of the Na- 
tional Security Subcommittee, and the 
Africa Subcommittee. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


United States Delegate to the NATO Par- 
lMamentarians’ Conference held in Paris, 
1960. U.S. Delegate to United States-United 
Kingdom Parliamentary Conference, Ber- 
muda, 1962, U.S. Delegate to Canada-Unit- 
ed States Interparliamentary Conference each 
year from 1961 through 1964, and from 1967 


through 1969, Congressional Delegate to the 
U.S. National Commission for the United 


States Education, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, Boston, 1961-1962. On Sep- 
tember 12, 1967, received Presidential ap- 
pointment at the recommendation of House 
Republican leadership to serve as U.S. Am- 
bassador to the 22nd United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. Appointed Congressional Ad- 
viser to the Conference of the Committee 
on Disarmament in Geneva, Switzerland, 
March 1970. Officer, Michigan Chapter of the 
American Red Mogen David for Israel Com- 
mittee. 
FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Honorary and charter member of Greater 
Farmington Shrine Club; North Woodward 
Shrine Club; Berkley Lodge No. 536, F. & 
A. M.; Royal Oak Chapter No. 167, R.A.M.; 
Pontiac Commandery No. 2, Moslem Temple 
of Detroit. Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, Berkley Lodge No. 436 IOOF; Fraternal 
Order of Elks, Clawson-Troy Lodge No. 2169. 

SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 

Life member of Optimist International; 
Greater North Woodward Optimist Club; 
Royal Oak Hi-Twelve Club; Berkley Lions 
Club. Honorary member of Royal Oak Ki- 
wanis Club and the Metropolitan Club of 
America, Spirit 22; Royal Oak Chamber of 
Commerce (1968 received distinguished sery- 
ice award for being appointed U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the UN 22nd General Assembly from 
the Chamber); Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, South Oakland Branch; Michigan 
Cystic Fibrosis Association; Charter mem- 
ber of Boy Scouts of America, Royal Oak 
Troop 1607. 
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VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS 


American Legion, Frank Wendtland Post 
253. Life membership in American Legion, 
John F. Kennedy Memorial Post 109. 


OPINIONS OF CONSTITUENTS IN 
SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 


(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, on August 15, 
1971, I mailed 171,000 questionnaires to 
the people of the Seventh Congressional 
District of Missouri. It was my desire to 
ascertain their opinion on some of the 
important issues of the day. I am pleased 
to report that more than 25,000 returned 
their ballots. 

This past week we completed our tab- 
ulation, and I offer herewith a summary 
of the opinions of my constituents in 
southwest Missouri, for general infor- 
mation: 


OPINIONS OF CONSTITUENTS IN SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI 


Congressman Durward G. Hall today re- 
leased the results of the national affairs 
questionnaire that he mailed to every resi- 
dent of the Missouri Seventh Congressional 
District last August 15th. 

The Congressman said that he was grati- 
fied by the response in that 25,885 persons 
participated in the poll and shared with him 
their views on many of the important issues 
of the day, some of which will be brought up 
for debate and subsequent vote in the House 
of Representatives. 

The opinion cards were designed as to per- 
mit two members of a household to partici- 
pate and the returns indicated that 70 per- 
cent of the cards were utilized by more than 
one person. Male participation ran slightly 
ahead of female participation by 51 percent 
to 49 percent. 

The largest number of ballots (34 per- 
cent), were returned by those who checked 
the 45 to 64 age bracket. Individuals age 65 
and over accounted for 23 percent of the re- 
turns. The lowest percentage (3%), was in 
the 18 to 20 age group. 

53 percent of the participants declared 
their political preference to be Republican. 
18 percent said they were Democrat, and 23 
percent listed themselves as independents. 6 
percent of the returned cards gave no politi- 
cal preference. : 

The poll indicated that Southwest Mis- 
sourians are strongly opposed to the guaran- 
teed annual wage provision contained in the 
Welfare Reform bill (H.-R. 1), recently passed 
by the House. The legislation, which is now 
before the Senate Finance Committee, states 
that a family of four will receive an annual 
income of $2,400 ($800 for the first two mem- 
bers of a family, $400 for the next three) 
whether a member of that family works or 
not. 70 percent of those polled said they were 
against such legislation. 

The President's temporary 90 day wage and 
price freeze was announced at the end of 
the polling period. Almost all of the cards 
had been returned prior to his nationwide 
TV broadcast. Be that as it may, on the eco- 
nomic question, 49 percent favored wage and 
price controls. 41 percent thought the Gov- 
ernment should reduce spending (many in- 
dicated they like a combination of both), 
and only 4 percent said they preferred that 
the Government increase spending. 

Mr. Nixon’s Vietnam policy received solid 
support. 56 percent of those who returned 
opinion ballots approved of the President’s 
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phased withdrawal plan, 26 percent said they 
would like immediate and complete with- 
drawal, while 14 percent checked that they 
would prefer for Mr. Nixon to set a future 
date for total troop withdrawal. Although 
the yuestion was not asked, a considerable 
number of people wrote on their cards that 
they would like the United States to make 
an all out effort to win the war in Vietnam. 

Seven District residents showed that they 
harbor a considerable amount of suspicion in 
regard to trade relations with Red China and 
other Communist nations. Only 35 percent 
favored such trade while 48 percent said they 
would rather not. 16 percent of the people 
said that they were undecided on the ques- 
tion. 

A federally operated catastrophic health 
insurance program received less than favor- 
able reaction. 49 percent of those who re- 
turned the questionnaires said that they did 
not approve of such a program, financed by 
employer and employee contributions. 33 
percent indicated that they liked such a 
plan. 16 percent were undecided. 

An interesting divergence to the health 
question was in the 18 to 20 year old group. 
57 percent of that age bracket said that they 
approved of such a program. 

The opinion poll question that received 
the strongest reaction dealt with permitting 
persons on strike to receive Federal food 
stamps. 86 percent replied no! Only 10 per- 
cent showed approval and 4 percent were un- 
decided. Opposition to this question ranged 
from 95 percent disapproval by those age 65 
and over, to 68 percent of those in the 21 to 
24 year old group. 

To help determine what residents of the 
Seventh Congressional District considered 
the order of importance of our national 
priorities to be, the question was asked: 
Should Federal spending be increased, de- 
creased, or kept as is on a specified list. 

Crime and drug control received the most 
favorable response with 79 percent indicating 
that they thought spending should be in- 
creased in both categories. Third ranked was 
pollution control (65 percent), followed by 
education (40 percent), national defense (30 
percent), 40 percent wanted defense spend- 
ing kept as is, housing was next with 21 per- 
cent, and space and welfare came last. Only 
9 percent of those who answered the poll 
indicated that spending should be increased 
for either space exploration or welfare pay- 
ments. 67 percent of the replies stated that 
spending should be decreased for welfare. 61 
percent thought spending should be de- 
creased for space exploration. 

Many who replied to the questionnaire said 
that they thought that it was not how much 
money was spent for a given project—rather 
how it was spent. Many others said that they 
did not think that the Federal Government 
should involve itself in housing. 

Congressman Hall said, “In addition to the 
opinion cards, I received a substantial num- 
ber of letters from individuals who wished 
to further expand their views. Some wrote 
lengthy letters. They indicated that some of 
the questions were too complex to be an- 
swered by a simple yes or no. However, it 
must be remembered, when it comes time for 
me to cast my vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I must either vote yea, or nay. I 
cannot yote “Yes, if,” or “No, unless!” in 
each piece of legislation, I must weigh the 
good against the bad, and then vote accord- 
ingly.” 

5 Hall continued, “I am cer- 
tainly grateful to the almost 26,000 residents 
of the seventh congressional district who re- 
plied to my questionnaire. This is truly the 
representative process, communication be- 
tween the electorate and the elected, the 
sharing of views with the common goal, a 
greater republic.” 
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MISSOURI 7TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT PUBLIC OPINION POLL—C(TOTAL NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS, 25,885) 


lin percent] 


Age + participants: 


Participants grouped by sex: 
Male. 
Female. ..… è 
Political nism 
Republican __ 
Democrat__ 
Independent__ 
No answer. 


PARTY PREFERENCE BY AGE AND SEX 


pendent Male Female 


Inde- No 


crat pendent answer Male Female 


18 to 20.__.._... 
21 to 24... 


GENERAL 


1. One of the provisions of the welfare bill recently passed by the House of Representatives 
guarantees an annual income of $2,400 per year to a family of 4. Do you agree with this provision? 


Inde- 
pendent 


Demo- 
crat 


Repub- 


lican Female 


Total 


19 24 27 
68 
8 8 
1 


18-20 a 24 25-34 


35 a2 23 

49 71 

= g 6 

No answer____ 0 0 


2. in order to help the U.S. economy, what should the Federal Government do? Impose wage and 
price controls; reduce Government spending; increase Government spending. 


Repub- 


Total tican 


Impose controls... _... 49 51 
Reduce spending _.__. Se 41 43 
Increase spending... a$ 4 
No answer... 6 


ANSWERS BY AGE GROUP é 18-20 


impose controls. 

Reduce spending.. 

Increase spending.._...____ 
No answer_______.--.._._. 


45 
51 
46 


QUESTIONS 


Inde- 


Repub- 
pendent 


lican 


Demo- 


crat Male Female 


18-20 2124 253 3544 4564 
T 39 24 W 40 
39 a 60 55 49 38 
13 20 16 18 13 2 

0 


ANSWERS BY AGE GROUP 65 plus 


5. Would Spe favor a Federally operated catastrophic illness and injury program financed by 
employer and employee contributions? 


Inde- 
pendent 


Demo- 
crat 


Republi- 


Total can Male Female 


31 32 
52 46 
16 19 

1 3 


21-24 25-34 


39 29 

4 54 

20 16 
0 1 


18-20 45-64 


65 plus 


6. Should persons who voluntarily strike be entitled to Federal food stamps? 


3. What do you think the United States’ course of action should be concerning the Vietnam 
conflict? Continue with President Nixon’s Vietnamization and phased withdrawal; immediate and 
complete withdrawal of all U.S. troops; publicly set a future date by which all U.S. troops will be 
withdrawn? 


Repub- 
tican 


Inde- 
pendent 


President's policy 
immediate withdrawal_ 
Publicly set a date____ 
No answer 


ANSWERS BY AGE GROUP 


18-20 


President's policy 39 
immediate withdrawal_____ 39 
Publicly set a dalte.....--. 13 
No answer 9 


Dars- 
crat 


Inde- 
pendent 


Repub- 
Male Female 


15 10 
78 


No answer______ 


ANSWERS BY AGE GROUP 


8 $4 65 plus 


Undecided_ 
No answer... 


7. To help determine what you think our national priorities should be indicate whether you thin 
that Federal spending should be increased, decreased, or kept as is in the following categories. 


4. Do you think that the United States should expand its domestic and trade relations with 
Communist countries including Red China? 


No answer_... 


Increased Decreased Kept as is No answer 


12 
14 
24 
41 
40 
36 
27 


S 
Wellate..........- 22 
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LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON—PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AND AUTHOR 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr, Patman) is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, as time 
goes by those of us who knew L. B. J. best 
during his years of service to the Amer- 
ican people have come to a keener real- 
ization that his courage, skill, and wis- 
dom were superlative to an extent prob- 
ably not yet fully appreciated by the man 
in the street. His book that goes on pub- 
lic sale today entitled, “The Vantage 
Point: Perspectives of the Presidency, 
1963-69,” further illuminates the excel- 
lence of the Johnson administration. But 
the President does not presume to write 
the definitive history of his period, he 
tells us only how it looked from his very 
special vantage point. President John- 
son’s book should indeed be a reference 
work in every library in the land and on 
the bookshelves of every studious Amer- 
ican. To give a balanced picture, I am 
setting forth here two opinions, the first 
by James MacGregor Burns—Washing- 
ton Post, October 28, 1971—a prominent 
historian, and the second, by John P. 
Roche—Book of the Month Club Re- 
view—a no less distinguished professor 
of history. We are all indebted to Presi- 
dent Johnson for his meticulous, sincere, 
and forthright exposition of his years in 
the Presidency. 

Lyndon Baines Johnson has been, all 
of his life, a dedicated, patriotic, civic- 
minded American, loyal to family and 
friends. 


The articles follow: 

THE PRESIDENCY as L. B. J. Saw Ir 
(Reviewed by James MacGregor Burns*) 
(The Vantage Point: Perspectives of the 


Presidency, 
Johnson.) 

This is Lyndon Johnson's book. He makes 
no pretense to objectivity—this is the presi- 
dency as he saw it during the turbulent 
Sixties, It is the memoir one hoped he would 
write—candid, intensely personal, sometimes 
passionate. While he seems to hold himself on 
a short tether, with praise for many and 
blame for few, both the exultation and the 
bitterness break to the surface as he portrays 
the triumphs and frustrations of his five 
years in the White House. 

As a personal document it is also a tribute 
to Lady Bird, who on this showing (and oth- 
ers) emerges as the most effective and impor- 
tant First Lady in this century, save for Elea- 
nor Roosevelt. Anyone who doubts her in- 
fluence on her husband need only consult 
on page 93, the remarkable memorandum 
she gave him in May, 1964, on the question 
of whether he should run for a full term. 
Her conclusion: “Stay in.” She warned him 
that the going would be rough, that he must 
pace himself, that after another term he 
would still be only a “mellow 60,” and if he 
lost in November “it’s all settled anyway”— 
and pretty soon they would have grandchil- 
dren. 

Doubtless Johnson would have run in any 
event since he was absolutely committed to 
a big domestic program. Perhaps the most 
eloquent two pages in the book are not in 
the words of Lyndon Johnson but a list, in 


1963-1969. By Lyndon Baines 


*Nore.—The reviewer is professor of polit- 
ical science at Williams College and author 
of “Roosevelt; The Soldier of Freedom.” 
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the front end pages, of the “landmark” legis- 
lative achievements of his presidency. “I re- 
member all 207 of those laws,” the former 
President now writes, “and the work and the 
worry that went into them... They were 
the tools with which we cleared up the old 
agenda and began work on the agenda of the 
future...” 

If these constituted the triumph of his ad- 
ministration, Vietnam certainly was the trag- 
edy. Johnson does not slight this part of the 
story; it runs like a dark skein all through 
the book. He describes day by day, sometimes 
hour by hour, the stupendous pressures that 
mounted on him as the nation became more 
and more fixed in the quagmire. Much of this 
he reports with an air of incredulity and of 
indignation—incredulity that Hanoi could 
continue to reject his peace offers with such 
implacable hostility (in an appendix he lists 
72 peace initiatives that he accuses Hanoi of 
rejecting), and indignation that American 
doves could follow a “double standard” in 
assessing American and Communist behavior. 
That double standard, the former President 
argues, decisively impaired the possibility of 
real negotiation and thus lengthened the war. 

Like other controversial Presidents, Lyn- 
don Johnson says that he is willing to await 
the verdict of history. How will historians 
of the future rate this leader? They will, I 
think, puzzle over the difference in the 
strategy of Johnson the domestic reformer 
and Johnson the foreign and defense policy 
maker, 

The first Johnson was the brilliant legisla- 
tive leader fighting at the head of his troops. 
“A President cannot ask the Congress to 
take a risk he will not take himself,” John- 
son says in his book. “He must be the com- 
bat general in the front lines, constantly ex- 
posing his flanks.” He gave the fight for 
his domestic program everything he had, 
he says, in prestige and power. On the civil 
rights bill especially he decided to “shove 
in all my stack,” despite the advice of some 
of his advisers and staff members. During the 
middle years of his presidency he found that 
to exert leadership did not mean using up the 
resources of leadership; on the contrary, he 
went on from victory to victory, shoving in all 
his stack each time. 

The basis of this success lay in the majority 
that Johnson planned to mobilize in 1964 and 
in the power that was his after the majority 
had been mobilized and a decisive victory 
scored over Barry Goldwater. While the Pres- 
ident courted and played with politicians all 
across the political spectrum, and while he 
paid obeisance to “bipartisan politics,” in 
fact he depended on a broad coalition of lib- 
erals and laborites bunched toward the left 
end of the continuum. Like Jefferson and 
other strong Presidents, he was essentially a 
partisan, appealing to a huge constituency of 
the poor, labor, Negroes, and others who 
needed his leadership and his help. 

The second Johnson was the bipartisan 
mobilizer of consensus. One of the troubles 
with the politics of consensus is that the idea 
is not very clear. Does{t mean trying to rep- 
resent all the people, or both parties, or all 
the major groups, or the combined congres- 
sional and executive leadership in Washing- 
ton? Does it mean one cannot act without 
clearing policy with all the major leaders, in 
both parties? Or is it essentially symbolic, a 
kind of rallying cry for patriots or a com- 
fortable banner for those who hate the divi- 
siveness of democratic politics? Johnson feels 
that his approach to consensus was misun- 
derstood. It was not, he said, a search for the 
lowest common denominator, for that almost 
invariably would lead to inaction. Rather 
consensus meant deciding what needed to 
be done, “regardless of political implications,” 
and then convincing a majority of Congress 
and the American people of the necessity for 
doing what needed to be done. 
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Now that is a definition of leadership, not 
consensus. In fact the President followed 
that policy in domestic policy-making, but 
not in foreign, especially in Vietnam. As for- 
eign policy maker he made a fetish of clear- 
ing decisions with Everett Dirksen and a 
wide range of congressional leadership, In 
his Vietnam policy particularly he followed 
a kind of lowest common denominator, He 
pursued a middie way between doves and 
hawks, between those demanding escalation 
and those endlessly calling for bombing halts 
and negotiations. The middle way failed to 
work against the set strategy of Hanoi. And 
most ironic of all, the consensus strategy 
of this President who wanted to represent 
all the people left the nation more divided 
than it had been since the days of Bryan 
or perhaps even Lincoln. 

One trouble with the strategy of bipartisan 
consensus is that it can inhibit policy rather 
than widen options. The most poignant 
aspect of this book is its portrait of a desper- 
ate, well-meaning man trying every tactical 
method, every channel of communication, 
every Kind of minor concession, to win 
Hanoi’s agreement to some kind of negotia- 
tions, The President never seemed to recog- 
nize that it was just as impossible for the 
North Vietnamese to give up the struggle in 
South Vietnam as it was for the Americans 
to quit the struggle and go home. Hanoi had 
a public opinion problem too; after count- 
less years of battle and bloodshed the Com- 
munists could not give up their effort to 
take over South Vietnam through invasion 
or subversion. 

Johnson perceived quite rightly that any 
kind of coalition government that Hanoi 
would accept was bound to deliver the South 
Vietnamese into its hands sooner or later. 
But the President did not seem to feel that 
he had the latitude to try in his Indo-China 
policy the kinds of imaginative and daring 
alternatives that he had employed so suc- 
cessfully on the domestic front. Some observ- 
ers, for example, had been urging for years 
that the United States foster a repartition of 
South Vietnam, yielding the Communists 
northern, upland and inland sectors, so that 
Hanoi might conclude that it could give up 
the struggle and still claim victory. There is 
no indication in this volume that the Presi- 
dent tried this or other possible alternatives. 
Rather he was stuck with the policies of 
repeated bombing pauses, efforts to get nego- 
tiations started, and other tactical ploys 
that—we know now, and many knew at the 
time—never had a chance of succeeding. 

It is largely because of Vietnam, I think, 
that the President concludes his book with 
the query as to whether he got too far out 
ahead of his troops, tried to move too far 
and too fast, gave the American people in- 
sufficient breathing spells. He even comes out 
for a six-year, nonrepeatable term for Presi- 
dents, as though he had concluded that a 
President of all the people could do best if 
he did not have to win the endorsement of a 
majority of the people. He believes that he 
would have won re-election if he had stood 
again in 1968—but concedes that he would 
have lacked the kind of broad support nec- 
essary to an effective presidency. 

One thinks of Harry Truman, who did not 
let his minority status and powerful enemies 
stop him from undertaking audacious aid 
programs abroad and civil rights efforts at 
home. Perhaps the chief lesson of Lyndon 
Johnson's book for Democrats in the 1970s 
is that the next Democratic President should 
take a partisan stance in both his domestic 
and foreign policies, Bipartisanship is essen- 
tially another form of gradualism and easily 
leads to paralysis of politics and policy. The 
tactics of consensus may sometimes help gain 
support for policies, but it should not be 
followed as an end in itself. 

Still, there is much more In this book than 
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the agony of Vietnam and the dilemmas of 
democratic politics. A picture emerges of a 
dedicated, compassionate and committed 
President—a portrait that I think will long 
survive the distortions of the last decade. 
Two of the author’s observations will stick 
in my mind for a long time. One is his con- 
clusion that “Politics goes beyond the art of 
the possible. It is the art of making possible 
what seems impossible.” In domestic affairs 
and in many foreign accomplishments the 
President embodied that notion. The second 
is his refiection, on returning home for good 
to his beloved hill country, that he could 
hardly believe that he had shared the power 
and splendor of the presidency. “But on this 
night I knew I had been there. And I knew 
also that I had given it everything that was 
in me.” And he had. 


LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON 
(By John P. Roche) 

For about three years now—ever since he 
left the White House—the decisions of Presi- 
dent Lyndon Baines Johnson have been the 
subject of intensive amateur research and 
polemical dispute. The focus has, of course, 
been Vietnam, and the purpose has been to 
make it possible for liberal Democrats to es- 
cape responsibility for an unpopular, pro- 
tracted war. The main theme, especially since 
the publication in various newspapers of 
the so-called Pentagon Papers, has been that 
Lyndon Johnson, with superhuman cun- 
ning and diabolical design, tricked every- 
body. It is hard to go anywhere in Washing- 
ton these days without encountering a Sena- 
tor announcing to all and sundry that he 
was just a poor, barefoot innocent who was 
gulled by that Machiavelli in the White 
House. 

Those of us who respect the wisdom of 
the American voter may wonder how the elec- 
torate will respond to these advertisements of 
alleged incompetence by its spokesmen, but 
far more important for our purposes here is 
the fact that there have been three huge 
gaps in all the published accounts to date: 
the views of the President, of the Secretary 
of State and of the Secretary of Defense. 
The publication thus resembles a perform- 
ance of Hamlet without the Prince, Laertes 
and King Claudius. The Pentagon Papers 
under close analysis turn out to be mostly 
the memoranda of lower-echelon advisers 
and bureaucrats. A number of bureaucrats 
have on occasion thought they were Presi- 
dent of the United States, but the cold truth 
is that there is only one President in town. 
And nobody makes his decisions for him, 

This was particularly true of Lyndon John- 
son. As one who watched him at close range 
for more than two years, I never ceased to 
wonder at his mastery of intricate detail. 
Indeed, much of his reputation for imperious- 
hess arose, in my judgment, from the fact 
that he knew too much. Watching him go 
through a budget briefing with a Cabinet 
Secretary was an amazing experience. One 
striking instance comes to mind: a Secre- 
tary was due to testify before the Senate 
Appropriations Sub-Committee in charge of 
his budget, and Johnson had him over to 
discuss the presentation. 

After half an hour it was clear that the 
Secretary had only the vaguest notion of 
what was in the budget, who was on the 
Sub-Committee and, perhaps most impor- 
tant, what hobbies the latter cherished. For 
three hours the President led his Cabinet 
member through the budget, pointing out 
which Senators were particularly concerned 
about various sections, what béan-balls 
might be thrown, and how to take a polite 
dive on unresolved controversies. The Secre- 
tary went back to his barony and denounced 
the President as a bully. The President sadly 
suggested to the Director of the Bureau of 
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the Budget that the Secretary's next budget 
include a Seeing-Eye Dog. 

Fortunately for posterity President John- 
son had a strong sense of history and a pro- 
found distrust of memory as a source of fact. 
From the outset of his Congressional career 
he therefore saved everything—documents, 
transcripts of meetings, records of vital 
phone conversations and a wide array of less 
useful materials. This aroused a certain 
amount of genial amusement among his 
staff (one wit mounted and sent to the ar- 
chives a toothpick the President used to 
spear an hors d'oeuvre), but in overall terms 
Johnson's passion for the record will provide 
an invaluable source for historians attempt- 
ing to make sense out of the turbulent 1960s. 

The first installment of Lyndon Johnson's 
commentary on his political world certainly 
confirms his wisdom as a collector of primary 
sources. The Vantage Point: Perspectives of 
the Presidency, 1963-69 provides a remark- 
able, if not unique, inside view of the work, 
the joys, the complexities and the frustra- 
tions of the man in the Oval Office. As the 
title indicates, it does not pretend to be a 
definitive history of the period, but it will be 
indispensable for anyone who tries to come 
to grips in a clear-eyed, systematic fashion 
with the Era of Dissensus. If one looks at the 
1960s in a clinical fashion, he finds that the 
United States was shaken by three simulta- 
neous, major political earthquakes: the civil 
rights movement, the upsurge of youth and 
antiwar militance. The fault-lines of these 
three quakes imtersected under the White 
House. 

To put it another way, it was Lyndon 
Johnson’s fate to be President at a time 
when the remarkable consensus that domi- 
nated American politics from the end of 
World War II through the Eisenhower years 
began to come apart at the seams. To say this 
is not to suggest that one should feel sorry 
for him—the Presidency, after all, is a job 
limited to yolunteers. It Is rather to indi- 
cate that Johnson became President just as 
the principles that had dominated American 
political life for a generation began to be 
challenged. And the conditions under which 
he assumed the job were hardly auspicious— 
one of the most gripping chapters in The 
Vantage Point deals simply and movingly 
with that baleful day in Dallas. 

Now the time has perhaps come to make a 
critical distinction. What the former Presi- 
dent has done in this book is set out with 
convincing documentation his responses to 
the crises of his Administration. It is a book 
by a strong man with vigorous convictions 
who tried to do, as he would put it, “what 
was right.” Obviously one may disagree with 
any number of his conclusions: segregation- 
ists will denounce his civil rights initiatives; 
the new isolationists will scorn his opposition 
to aggression in Vietnam; conservatives will 
deplore his war on poverty, aid to education, 
and Medicare; and pro-Arabs will excorciate 
his support for the Israelis. 

But before the critics get too far into their 
act (and it might be noted that this is the 
only volume in history that had seven ad- 
verse reviews before the first chapter was 
written) they had better do their homework. 
It is one thing to attack Johnson for what 
he did; it is quite a different matter when he 
is assaulted for fictitious offenses, One hates 
to dwell on Vietnam—particularly when 
there are so many other fascinating topics 
in the book—but it does present the classic 
example of historical misrepresentation con- 
fronted by mere facts. There are five chapters 
in The Vantage Point on the course of our 
intervention in Southeast Asia, and it is fair 
to say that they make mincemeat out of the 
demonologists who have dominated the book- 
stalls these last few years. 

Ironically, in the light of later events, 
Johnson's problem was that in 1964-65 he 
refused to fiy with the hawks, while in 1967- 
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68 he would not coo with the doves. At a time 
when all hands were gung-ho (in 1965 David 
Halberstam of The New York Times, later an 
ardent dove, wrote that South Vietnam was 
“perhaps one of only five or six nations in 
the world that are truly vital to U.S. inter- 
ests,” and Neil Sheehan, also of The New 
York Times, had already announced that the 
“fall of Southeast Asia because of an Ameri- 
can defeat in Vietnam would amount to a 
strategic disaster of the first magnitude”), 
the President was extremely cautious. As The 
Vantage Point amply documents, he, Dean 
Rusk and Robert McNamara were trying to 
maintain a low silhouette, doing everything 
in their power to avoid a great power 
confrontation. 

However, by 1967, partly because the Pres- 
ident had never built Vietnam into a major 
crisis, the American people and a number of 
their elected spokesmen began to tire of a 
long march. Johnson, who had been prepar- 
ing his defenses against a right-wing attac'c 
for what they called his “No Win" strategy— 
Goldwater had received 27 million votes in 
1961—suddenly found himself flanked on the 
left by a weird combination of authentic 
pacifists, Hanoi hawks (who were rooting for 
the Communists), liberal isolationists who 
wanted to save the ghettos at the cost of 
abandoning the world, upper-middle-class 
college students who felt that the authority 
principle was a violation of their uniqueness, 
and a few Southern Democrats who simply 
extrapolated their view of the Negro upon 
the non-whites of Southeast Asia. 

What did the great “wheeler-dealer’’ do? 
Find out where the crowd was going so he 
could lead it? No. In a way that would be 
described as doggedly idealistic in another 
man, and which certainly can be designated 
non-political in the usual sense of the term, 
Lyndon Johnson stuck to his convictions. He 
was not going to start a general war; he was 
not going to “tuck tail and run.” Between 
these two polar positions he labored—and 
anguished—day and night trying to end a 
war he never wanted in such a way that he 
could still look at himself in the mirror. He 
failed to find the solution—perhaps because 
it never existed. 

Like most of us, President Lyndon Johnson 
could not walk on the water. Unlike his 
critics, who specialize in 20-20 hindsight, he 
was approaching history head-on in search of 
decisions, not footnotes, The Vantage Point is 
the narrative of his journey, the candid anal- 
ysis of a trip through the rapids by one of 
the most complex, most intelligent men I 
have ever known. The ultimate historical 
verdict on Johnson's stewardship is hidden 
in the future, but his book provides intrigu- 
ing insight into the decisions and policies 
of a decade. At the fundamental level it is, 
paradoxically enough, the autobiography of 
a man who would rather be right than 
President. 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


The SPEAKER, Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. HALPERN) is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of my bill, to provide con- 
gressional recognition of the American 
woman’s role in our Nation's history. 
Specifically, my bill calls for the issuance 
of a new Federal Reserve note to be 
graced with the portrait of Susan B. 
Anthony, one of the great champions of 
women’s rights and an active pre-Civil 
War abolitionist. 

Backing this proposal is no less than 
25 women’s organizations representing 
some 50 million women in this country, 
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32 of my colleagues here in the House 
and 17 State Governors. 

I expect there may be some who will 
charge that this bill represents a pa- 
tronizing attempt on the part of 32 Mem- 
bers of Congress to produce a milksop for 
satisfying the demands of many millions 
of American women who are challenging 
the very basic concepts of their role in 
society. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth, This bill was in- 
troduced for the same reason that any 
similar legislation is brought before this 
body—to honor a person who deserves 
national recognition. 

Despite the fact that there have been 
thousands of women who have served 
their country officially and unofficially, 
including the position of Treasurer of the 
United States, it struck me that only one 
woman—Martha Washington—has ever 
been honored formally by having her por- 
trait on the Nation’s currency. 

After extensive research, I was sur- 
prised at the number of women who have 
made major contributions to our society. 
Indeed, I would have been hard pressed 
to prepare as long a list of men who have 
made major contributions to our Na- 
tion. 

I took my list around to my colleagues 
and to many who are in the front line 
of women’s rights advocacy and I asked 
them “Who shall we pick?” The an- 
swers were varied but it became very 
clear to us that Susan B, Anthony holds 
a special position—she represented all 
women who either had contributed or 
wanted to contribute to our Nation’s well- 
being. 

Inasmuch as we now see modern wom- 
an taking her rightful place next to 
modern man in all segments of society, 
Susan B. Anthony seemed an even more 
appropriate symbol of women’s role, 
women’s rights, and women’s liberation. 

I have heard among my male counter- 
parts a great number of quiet comments 
about women’s liberation. As with any 
movement that has not reached a popu- 
lar peak, these comments dwell on the 
extremes, without considering the true 
basis. It is great sport to discuss the burn- 
ing of bras and the humorous aspects of 
a sexless society. But these same com- 
ments are to me on an identical level with 
comments of past years—comments di- 
rected at the “Black Sambo” and “Aunt 
Jemina” before the civil rights revolu- 
tion, comments directed at the “Abbies” 
and the rabbis before Auschwitz and the 
Nazi extremes. 

Yes, gentlemen of this distinguished 
body, we are,all guilty of our subtle com- 
ments. But do we look to see if one of our 
able distaff colleagues is present before 
we make them? Did you use your Black 
Sambo jokes in the presence of a black 
man? Your talk about Abbie and rabbi in 
the presence of your Jewish colleagues? 
And so on. 

We, too, are guilty of treating today’s 
woman with the same subtle—or not so 
subtle—humor that we have treated most 
of our Nation’s minorities. But is it less 
funny? Indeed, it has become crude in 
most circles, just as “Abbie” and “Black 
Sambo.” 

One of the reasons why I applauded 
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the demise of TV cigarette commercials 
is that I no longer had to see and hear 
the ad which said “You’ve come a long 
way, Baby!” While I think this is a true 
conclusion, as applied to the external 
habits and dress of modern American 
women, I could not help but feel that it 
was a patronizing and a very surface 
conclusion. 

Yes, today’s female in our society can 
dress and act pretty much as she wants. 
But this begs the real question. Can she 
earn what she’s worth? Can she get the 
job in the first place? Can she avoid the 
stereotypes put on her by society in 
her youngest years? These are the basic 
questions and I must agree with my 
friends in the movement when they say 
“No.” Even today’s woman cannot really 
do what she is able to do. Like the dis- 
crimination against the Jews, against 
Negroes, and against other segments of 
this society the woman is faced with 
barriers. 

We in the Congress must take affirma- 
tive steps to overcome these stereotypes 
and barriers. For example, why should 
not women constitute one-half of the 
delegates in the convention nominating 
our Presidential candidates? Why is not 
this Congress composed of more repre- 
sentatives who truly reflect 53 percent 
of our society? 

Iam sure that Susan B. Anthony would 
be asking the same questions today, be- 
cause she was asking them many dec- 
ades ago. This is why I am proposing 
that she be honored by the Congress. 
This is why it is fitting and proper. But 
such recognition is only that. It cannot 
replace the affirmative actions which 
still remain for us to support and enact 
if true equality for all Americans is to 
exist. 

The items follows: 

H.R. 11515 
A bill to provide for the issuance of two- 
dollar bills bearing the portrait of Susan 

B. Anthony 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in ad- 
dition to such other currency as he is au- 
thorized to issue on the date of enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
directed to issue United States currency in 
the denomination of two dollars and bear- 
ing the portrait of Susan B. Anthony in such 
form and design as the Secretary may de- 
termine appropriate. 

Cosponsors OF TwoO-DOLLAR BILL 
. Shirley Chisholm (D-N.Y.). 

Louise Day Hicks (D-Mass.). 
. John Duncan (R-Tenn.). 
Brad Morse (R.-Mass.) . 
Augustus Hawkins (D-Calif.). 
Les Aspin (D-Wis.). 
. Michael Harrington (D-Mass.). 
. Claude Pepper (D-Fla.). 
Frank Horton (R-N.Y.). 

Spark Matsunaga (D-Hawail). 
. Mario Biaggi (D-N.Y.). 
. Bella Abzug (D,-N.Y.). 
. Benjamin Rosenthal (D.-N.Y.). 
. James Burke (D-Mass.). 
. John Dow (D-N.Y.). 
. Bill Ryan (D-N.Y.). 
. Ed Koch (D-N.Y.). 
. George Collins (D-Il.). 
. Walter Jones (D-N.C.). 
. Ray Madden (D-Ind.). 
. Edward Roybal (D-Calif.). 
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. William Andersen (D-Tenn.), 
. Bill Alexander (D-Ark.). 

. William Hathaway (D-Maine). 
. Peter Rodino (D-N.J.). 

. Nick Begich (D-Alaska). 

. Donald Fraser (D-Minn.). 

. Robert Nix (D-Pa.). 

. James Scheuer (D-N-Y.). 

. Larry Coughlin (R-Pa.). 

. Frank Brasco (D-N.Y.). 

. Romano Mazzoli (D-Ky.). 


Governors WHO SUPPORT PROPOSED BILL 
- Dale Bumpers—Arkansas, 
. John Burns—Hawaii. 
. Milton Shapp—Pennsylvania. 
. Milton Hathaway—Wyoming. 
. Kenneth Curtis—Maine. 
- Robert Docking—Kansas. 
. Wendell Anderson—Minnesota 
. William G. Milliken—Michigan. 
. Francis W. Sargent—Massachusetts, 
. Russell W. Peterson-——Delaware. 
. Preston Smith—Texas, 
. Jimmy Carter—Georgia. 
Calvin Rampton—Utah. 
. John C. West—South Carolina. 
. Patrick Lucey—Wisconsin. 
3. Arch A. Moore, Jr.—West Virginia. 
. Nelson Rockefeller—New York. 


WOMEN'S ORGANIZATIONS WHO SUPPORT THE 
PrRoposeD BILL 

1. National Council of Women (23 million 
women. 

2. American Business Women’s Associa- 
tion. 

3. National 
Women, 

4. Federation of Jewish Women’s Organi- 
zations, 

5. National Council of Catholic Women. 

6. American Baptist Women. 

7. National Association of Women Artists. 

8. Women United for the United Nations. 

9. American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education & Recreation. 

10. National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education. 

11. Women World War Veterans (2nd). 

12. Association for Women’s Active Return 
to Education. 

13. International Association of Women 
Police. 

14. Chinese Women’s Association, Inc. 

15. American Mothers’ Committee, Inc. 

16. Federation of Women Shareholders in 
American Business. 

17. Women Strike for Peace. 

18. National Association of Negro Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, Inc. 

19. B'nai B'rith Women 

20. American Medical Women’s Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

21. Association of American Women Den- 
tists. 

22. Unitarian Universalist Women’s Fed- 
eration. 

23. Women's Overseas Service League. 

24. National Women’s Conference of the 
American Ethicai Union, 

25. National Association of Women Deans 
and Counselors. 

26. Women's Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. 


Federation of Republican 


A TRIBUTE TO Susan B. ANTHONY 


The struggle for equality under law in the 
United States has never had a stronger cham- 
pion than Susan B. Anthony, one of the out- 
standing American reformers of the nine- 
teenth century. Born in Massachusetts, dur- 
ing the administration of James Monroe, she 
moved with her family to Rochester, New 
York, and there, in her adult years, made the 
acquaintance of numerous social and poli- 
tical reformers of the time. 

Rochester was the place of publication of 
The North Star, an anti-slavery journal 
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edited by Frederick Douglass, a former slaye 
and the best known abolitionist in all Amer- 
ica. The North Star had the backing of one 
of the most effective Female Anti-Slavery 
Societies In existence. The so-called “Roches- 
ter Group,” formed in 1835, included such 
outstanding Abolitionists as Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Sojourner Truth, Sallie Holley, Amy 
Post, and Mrs. Samuel D. Porter. All were 
militant reformers, but none more so than 
Susan B. Anthony, who became their leader. 

In those times “that try women's souls,” as 
she wrote in a letter to a friend, Susan An- 
thony was soon driving herself hard, accept- 
ing chairmanship of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society in New York State, and 
speaking to audiences everywhere, many of 
them hostile to her cause. In the fight 
against slavery she made the acquaintance 
of William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phil- 
lips, and took their slogan as her own “No 
Union with slaveholders.” 

Following the Civil War, she was one of the 
first to advocate Negro suffrage, and when 
the Fourteenth Amendment came up for 
consideration, she took the position that 
women, too, should have the franchise. When 
this was not provided for, under the terms 
of the Amendment, she assisted in organiz- 
ing the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, dedicated to securing voting rights for 
women, and agreed to serve as Chairman of 
the organization’s Executive Committee. 

Any chronological record of Susan An- 
thony’s life would be largely one of lecture 
tours and the direction of campaigns in one 
State after another. But she was not merely 
an orator or an executive. Testing the valid- 
ity of the voting laws of 1872, she and 50 
female associates voted in the Presidential 
election of that year and were arrested for 
breaking the law. In a staggering display of 
male chauvinism, the judge in her case de- 
livered a written opinion, drawn up before 
the trial had taken place, which directed the 
jury to bring in a verdict of guilty. In the 
face of objections on the part of Miss An- 
thony’s counsel, the judge also refused to 
permit the polling of the jury, and decided 
the case on his own, imposing a fine of $100, 
which Miss Anthony flatly refused to pay. 

In 1892, Miss Anthony was elected Presi- 
dent of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, which post she held until 
her 70th year. Throughout the many years 
of her strenuous career, she was ever in the 
forefront of the struggle for equal rights 
and equal opportunity. An outstanding 
American reformer in every meaning of the 
term, she deserves the compliment implicit 
in the printing of her portrait on American 
currency. 


END OF THE FREE ECONOMY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Crane) is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been increasing discussion in our coun- 
try about the need for governmental con- 
trols upon the economy. These policies 
have been urged by many who previously 
opposed every concept of a regimented 
economy, and in many instances busi- 
nessmen, those who might be expected 
to oppose such control and regimenta- 
tion, have either silently accepted such 
control or have vocally endorsed and sup- 
ported it. 

Few of those who have endorsed a 
Government-controlled economy seem to 
have considered the intrinsic link be- 
tween economic freedom and political 
freedom. Many seem to believe that it is 
possible to lose our economic freedom 
while remaining free in other aspects of 
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our lives. Such a view is illogical, and 
seems contrary to the facts of history. 

In his important volume, “Capitalism 
and Freedom,” Prof. Milton Friedman 
points out: 

The kind of economic organization that 
provides economic freedom directly; namely, 
competitive capitalism, also promotes polit- 
ical freedom because it separates economic 
power from political power and in this way 
enables the one to offset the other. 


Professor Friedman notes: 


Political freedom means the absence of co- 
ercion of a man by his fellow men. The fun- 
damental threat to freedom is power to co- 
erce, be it in the hands of a monarch, a dic- 
tator, an oligarchy, or a momentary major- 
ity. The preservation of freedom requires the 
elimination of such concentration of power to 
the fullest possible extent and the dispersal 
and distribution of whatever power cannot 
be eliminated—a system of checks and bal- 
ances. By removing the organization of eco- 
nomic activity from the control of political 
authority, the market eliminates this source 
of coercive power. It enables economic 
strength to be a check to political power 
rather than a reinforcement. 


Many Americans are concerned with 
the apparent drift of our economy to- 
ward one of governmental control. In a 
recent letter Mr. John R, Montgomery 
II, president of the Lakeside Bank in 
Chicago pointed out: 

I was very disappointed with President 
Nixon's announcement of Phase II of his Eto- 
nomic Game Plan; maybe frightened would 
be a better word. Kiplinger and the presi- 
dent of the First Pennsylvania Bank have 
both said recently to prepare ourselves for 
controls which will last for “the rest of our 
natural lives." The prospect of long-term 
controls over our free market economy is re- 
pugnant. Such an extension of governmental 
bureaucracy would effectively throttle busi- 
ness’ interest in risk-taking. History has 
proven that the most rapid technological ad- 
vances occur in a free market economy where 
the prospect of reward is commensurate with 
the magnitude of risk undertaken. 


Mr. Montgomery writes: 


Looking at controls from a short-range 
vantage point only, there would appear to be 
an undeniable hypocrisy underlying this eco- 
nomic scheme. Business, labor and consumers 
generally are being asked to sacrifice in the 
name of patriotism to combat inflation. This 
is certainly a worthy goal and there is no 
question but that increases in wages and in 
some prices have clearly fueled the fires of 
inflation. However, the root cause of inflation 
has been excessive government spending at 
a time when the economy was at full employ- 
ment. Now we are all being asked to pay the 
price for that excess and restrain ourselves 
while at the same time the Federal Govern- 
ment is preparing to run a deficit in the cur- 
rent fiscal year to exceed $30 million. This 
will be the largest peacetime deficit in our 
history, a deficit that can no longer be ra- 
tionalized on a full employment concept, 
but which has to be considered clearly infia- 
tionary. Add to this the expansionary mone- 
tary policy being pursued coincidentally by 
the Federal Reserve and the prospect for sig- 
nificant future inflation is assured. Thus, we 
are being asked to restrain ourselves 
throughout the country in the name of 
patriotism to forestall inflation while the 
government is free to continue creating the 
very inflationary pressures that it is asking 
us to reduce. 


Mr. Montgomery concludes: 


The fear we all have to feel is that of 
knowing that these controls will not be effec- 
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tive in the face of continued excessive goy- 
ernment spending. The failure of controls 
to mitigate inflation will lead government, 
unless they engage in self-incrimination, to 
more pervasive and obligatory controls on the 
supposition that these will be more effective. 


Today there are many who would 
eliminate the checks and balances to 
which Professor Friedman referred and 
provide Government with the power to 
set the wages of workers and prices of 
businessmen—thereby giving Govern- 
ment total power of the economic life 
of the Nation. In a recent editorial, the 
Wall Street Journal stated: 


Without wanting to sound apocalyptic, 
we find rather dismaying the ease with which 
the business community and a Republican 
administration have accepted—and often 
welcomed—the prospect of a controlled 
economy. 


The Journal reminded its readers of 
the larger questions which too many tend 
to forget: 

Beyond all that is a question of politico- 
economic philosophy. We see a free economy 
(and we would have assumed most business- 
men and supposedly conservative govern- 
ment officials do likewise) not only as some- 
thing good and marvelously productive in it- 
self. It is also part and parcel of the whole 
broader concept of individual freedom. This 
is what has made the U.S, pre-eminent, both 
economically and as a political model. But 
at root individual freedom is a moral issue. 


I wish to share with my colleagues 
this Wall Street Journal editorial of Sep- 
tember 27, 1971, and insert it into the 
Recor at this time: 

END OF THE FREE ECONOMY j 


Without wanting to sound apocalyptic, 
we find rather dismaying the ease with which 
the business community and a Republican 
administration have accepted—and often 
welcomed—the prospect of a controlled econ- 
omy. 

Thus the board of directors of the National 
Association of Manufacturers has just voted 
strong support for President Nixon's eco- 
nomic program, “temporarily” suspending its 
long opposition to wage-price controls. Nu- 
merous individual business executives from 
their own various vantage points, echo the 
pro-Nixon sentiment. 

One executive, White Motor’'s Semon E. 
Knudsen, sounds a note of grim resignation 
as he contemplates the future. Quoted by 
John S. Knight in The Detroit Free Press, 
Mr. Knudsen says America’s traditionally free 
economy may become a thing of the past. 

He contends that the whole international 
economic picture has changed; for example, 
industrialists in other countries have not 
only learned everything we knew about man- 
agement but are also in a position to teach 
us a few things about productivity. Partly for 
this reason, Mr. Knudsen suggests that the 
old way of life, with prices and wages set by 
the free-market forces of supply and de- 
mand, is now disappearing. 

“I don't like it, you don't like it,” he ob- 
serves. “But if you look at the alternatives— 
continuing inflation, instability, loss of for- 
eign markets and deteriorating public con- 
fidence—we know the course is clear.” 

(It should be noted that a good many 
working men are growing increasingly dis- 
enchanted with the President’s policies. Not, 
it would seem, out of any great dedication to 
the philosophy of economic freedom but out 
of a feeling that they are being unfairly 
asked to bear the brunt of the burden.) 

Certainly Mr. Nixon and his advisers are 
doing little to diminish the prospect of a con- 
trolied future. Although the President has 
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said he doesn’t want controls permanently, 
he also talks of the post-freeze program as 
one with teeth in it. And the other night he 
declared that Phase Two of his economic 
blueprint would cover the whole economy 
and last indefinitely. “Indefinitely” strikes 
us as pretty ominous. 

Now we ourselves will concede that the 
old, abandoned policy of gradually reducing 
inflation and unemployment without con- 
trols was proceeding slowly. It may be that 
Mr. Nixon did have to take temporary meas- 
ures, if only for their psychological effect. We 
do not particularly fault the 90-day freeze 
simply as a way of, so to speak, catching 
breath. 

All the same, the old plan was working, 
however slowly. Inflation was being curbed, 
and the outlook for cutting unemployment 
further was promising; at the same time, an 
economic upswing was under way. The Nix- 
on aides were right when, denouncing the 
control-type approach they have now em- 
braced, they claimed that gradualism was 
bearing fruit. 

So it might have been more logical, and 
more productive, to have fought inflation 
more vigorously through fiscal and monetary 
policies. We thought throughout the period 
that the administration, the Federal Reserve 
and Congress should have taken stronger 
steps to replace reckless policies with respon- 
sible ones. 

If, in any event, the nation is now headed 
down the control road “indefinitely,’’ it 
ought to be a cause of very considerable 
concern instead of acceptance, resigned or 
otherwise. 

It’s not just, as we believe, that alternate 
courses were available. Or that the historical 
record of the workability of controls—what- 
ever they may be called—is fairly dismal. Or 
even as we have written countless times over 
the years, that controls do not attack the 
source of inflation in government finance but 
oply its symptoms in a wage-price spiral. 

Beyond all that is a question of politico- 
economic philosophy. We see a free econ- 
omy (and we would have assumed most bus- 
inessmen and supposedly conservative gov- 
ernment officials do Hkewise) not only as 
something good and marvelously productive 
in itself. It is also part and parcel of the 
whole broader concept of individual free- 
dom. This is what has made the U.S. pre- 
eminent both economically and as a politi- 
cal model. But at root individual freedom 
is a moral issue. 

We are not yet prepared to insist that 
the new control mentality is necessarily a 
precursor of wider regimentation. Perhaps 
all of us, including all those willling busi- 
nessmen, will find it possible to live with 
the post-freeze constraints, whatever they 
may be. But it would be hard to argue that 
the new economic policy reinforces the tra- 
ditional American ideal of individual lib- 
erty. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS AND 
DETERGENTS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Kemp), is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 15, the Council on Environmental 
Quality, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency jointly an- 
nounced a number of conclusions re- 
garding health and environmental prob- 
lems associated with detergents. 

First. These agencies concluded that 
nitrilotroacetic acid—-NTA—should not 
be used in detergents at this time because 
of unresolved questions concerning its 
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possible longterm effects on health and 
the environment. 

Second. These agencies concluded fur- 
ther that the health hazards of increas- 
ing use of highly caustic substitutes for 
phosphates in laundry detergents is a 
cause for serious concern. 

Third. The Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency has an- 
nounced an intensive study to identify 
those bodies of water in the country that 
have a potential or actual eutrophica- 
tion problem due to phosphates and will 
assist State and local governments in 
reducing phosphates to the extent nec- 
essary through the treatment of munici- 
pal wastes. 

Some of the nonphosphate deter- 
gents now available contain ingredients 
which, if accidentally eaten, breathed in, 
or introduced into the eyes, may be ex- 
tremely hazardous, especially to children. 
One child recently died because she ac- 
cidently ate a laundry product in which 
caustic materials had replaced phos- 
phates. 

There have been other tragic acci- 
dents involving no-phosphate deter- 
gents in recent months. Children have 
been severely burned by no-phosphate 
caustic detergents; a child in Cali- 
fornia was blinded by a similar type of 
product; and one child has had to un- 
dergo repeated surgery for burns on his 
esophagus. 

Although Food and Drug Administra- 
tion officials report that there has never 
been a single death or injury from a 
phosphate-based detergent in 25 years, 
we must not forget the impact upon the 
environment of detergent phosphates. 

An estimated 370 million pounds of 
phosphorus finds its way into our Na- 
tion’s waters from washing machines 
each year. Figures vary, but detergents 
may contribute 50 percent of the phos- 
phorus reaching Lake Erie, 40 percent 
entering Lake Ontario, and 70 percent 
entering the Potomac River. 

Lake Erie is said to have aged 15,000 
years in the last 50. We know that the 
phosphorus content of the lake’s western 
basin has more than tripled since de- 
tergents with phosphorus were intro- 
duced in the 1940’s. 

Obviously, steps must be taken to pre- 
vent this source of pollution—but sur ef- 
forts must not stop there. 

It is vital that we remember that any 
substitute that is used in place of phos- 
phates will also be flowing into our 
waters and used in our homes and we 
must be sure that we are not trading 
one evil for another. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier this year I con- 
tributed testimony to the Federal Trade 
Commission concerning phosphates and 
other substances in detergents and rec- 
ommended several courses of action. 

At that time I stated that I believed 
that tests should be established—with all 
possible speed—to determine the effects, 
on the consumer and on the environ- 
ment, of all present and proposed ingre- 
dients of detergents, cleansers, and other 
products. The best and surest way to ac- 
complish the removal of contaminants 
is not to introduce them at all. 

Mr. Speaker, I am cosponsor of a bill— 
H.R. 10840—the Toxic Substances Con- 
trol Act, which would offer this protec- 
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tion to both the consumer and the envi- 
ronment. No legislation now exists that 
requires biological testing to assure that 
man or the environment is safeguarded 
against adverse effects of products that 
reach the market place. 

In order to prevent future tragedies— 
both human and environmental—it is 
my hope that early hearings will be held 
and prompt congressional action taken 
concerning this vital legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the residents of my Dis- 
trict, the 39th in New York State, are 
very fortunate in having a number of 
articulate and effective spokesmen for 
environmental programs. Today, I would 
like to call attention to the outstanding 
work concerning water pollution and the 
Great Lakes which has been accom- 
plished by Dr. Robert A. Sweeney, di- 
rector of the Great Lakes Laboratory of 
the State University College at Buffalo, 
and Mrs. David Phillips and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Massaro of the Buffalo metropoli- 
tan area organization, Housewives to 
End Pollution—HEP. 

I would also like to mention at this 
time that the Great Lakes Laboratory is 
located at the State University College 
at Buffalo, which is, despite the similar- 
ity in names, completely separate from 
oF State University of New York at Buf- 

alo. 

Dr, Sweeney and Mrs. Phillips, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Massaro, testified last 
week before the Conservation and Na- 
tural Resources Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions concerning detergent phosphates 
and their effect upon our lakes and wa- 
terways. 

I commend Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. Mas- 
saro, and Dr. Sweeney for their timely 
statements and I include them now, along 
with related materials, for the attention 
of my colleagues: 


Housewives To END POLLUTION 


Statement before the House of Representa- 
tives Conservation and Natural Resources 
Subcommittee, October 29, 1971 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 

mittee: 

My name is Mrs. David Phillips and I am 
accompanied by Mrs. Edward Massaro. We 
are chairmen of the detergent task force of a 
Buffalo metropolitan area organization called 
Housewives to End Pollution (HEP). While 
HEP now has several task forces studying 
problems that affect the housewife and her 
environment and making recommendations 
for possible solutions to these problems, a 
brief summary of how this organization be- 
gan should illustrate our interest in these 
hearings. 

HEP is an organization of housewives 
formed in April, 1970, as a result of the In- 
ternational Joint Commission report which 
included information that detergent phos- 
phorus was contributing to the excess algae 
growth in Lakes Erie and Ontario. Since 
housewives, by their use of phosphate-based 
detergents, were contributing to the eutroph- 
ication of these lakes, we began a public 
information campaign. Meetings were held 
with the Buffalo Food Council and the deter- 
gent manufacturers, signs were posted in 
stores listing detergent phosphorus percent- 
ages, and research begun to determine the 
cause of the problem, the solutions offered, 
and the agencies responsible for the admin- 
istration of those solutions. We found the 
recommendations of your committee and the 
phosphorus percentages which appeared in 
the House Report on Phosphates in Deter- 
gents and the Eutrophication of America's 
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Waters a valuable guide in assessing progress 

on this matter and in making our own rec- 
ommendations. HEP’s goals regarding deter- 
gent products are to: 1) reduce the phos- 
phorus content of detergents immediately; 2) 
require labeling of all detergent ingredients; 
3) establish standards for detergent ingre- 
dients that will protect the consumer and 
the environment. 

Since April, 1970, Mrs. Massaro and I have 
been advisors to our County Legislature re- 
garding a local law, now in effect, prohibit- 
ing the sale of detergents containing greater 
than 8.7% phosphorus and banning phos- 
phorus-based detergents as of January 1, 
1972. We also expressed our recommendations 
to our state legislators regarding a New York 
state law, similar to our local law, to become 
effective on January 1, 1972, I also testified 
in April before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion regarding the proposed rule on the 
labeling and advertising of detergents. 

It is our understanding that the purpose 
of these hearings is to discuss our reactions 
to statements made by government officials 
on September 15 regarding the detergent 
issue. We believe that a closer examination 
of remarks made that day reveals that little 
has changed regarding government policy or 
action. Therefore, we would like to discuss 
what industry and government have failed 
to do and recommend actions we feel are 
necessary to protect the consumer and the 
environment. 

Manufacturers of phosphorus-based de- 
tergents have labeled their products accord- 
ing to phosphorus percentages and in some 
communities products sold contain no great- 
er than 8.7% phosphorus. However, manu- 
facturers have not taken these actions vol- 
untarily. Since the detergent industry re- 
sisted placing phosphorus information on 
the packages and lowering phosphorus con- 
tent in their products, many communities 
found it necessary to tegislate such actions 
and many more communities were consider- 
ing such legislation, In an effort to maintain 
uniformity, the manufacturers labeled their 
products’ phosphorus percentages and low- 
ered the phosphorus content to 8.7% where 
required by law. 

We feel that the detergent industry has not 
shown what your committee called “good 
faith efforts” in trying to solve the problems 
created by the products they sell for public 
use, They have used the phosphorus issue as 
a “soapbox” to divert the public's attention 
from the fact that independent scientists 
studying the phosphate issue have almost 
unanimously recommended an immediate 
reduction and eventual removal of phos- 
phates from detergents. While calling the 
issue of phosphates in detergents a “case 
history of how confusion and misunder- 
standing can sweep the country,” this indus- 
try has fed and thrived upon the confusion. 
They have promoted the impression of con- 
cerned consumers and scientists as being un- 
necessarily harsh and restrictive toward 
their industry. We would like to point out 
that only when manufacturers have failed 
to provide proper and necessary information 
to the public and only when they have failed 
to accept their responsibilities to consumers, 
have legislative actions been necessary. 

The introduction of phosphate-free deter- 
gents on the market has prompted consumer 
complaints of poor cleaning power, gritty- 
feeling clothes, residue remaining in laundry 
tubs and washing machines, burning hands 
and rashes upon contact and excessively 
heavy packaging. Further investigation of 
these products reveals that claims of being 
pollution-free seldom, if ever, can be sub- 
stantiated, ingredients are unavailable to the 
public (as is the case with the phosphate- 
based detergents), and too many manu- 
facturers are using hazardous substances 
without properly labeling their products un- 
til caught in the act. These manufacturers 
have seized upon the opportunity to jump 
on the bandwagon of confusion and have 
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presented the public with products which 
there is question as to their effectiveness and 
human and environmental safety. 

Three government agencies share the pri- 
mary responsibilities for the administration 
of regulations involving the detergent indus- 
try. They are the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration (FDA), the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (FTC), and the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency (EPA). 

The FDA has the authority to regulate 
formulations, labeling and packaging under 
the provisions of the Hazardous Substances 
Act and the Poison Prevention Packaging 
Act, The FDA has tested phosphate-based 
and phosphate-free detergents and has re- 
quired the relabeling of some of these prod- 
ucts as to the hazards involved in their use. 
The fact that 25 of 39 products tested re- 
quired relabeling illustrates the need for fur- 
ther testing by this agency of all detergent 
products presently on the market. We are 
unaware of any action by this agency to pre- 
vent the marketing of detergent products 
packaged in unsafe containers, 

The FDA is currently working with the de- 
tergent industry on product reformulation, 
adequate labeling and child-proof packaging. 
Yet, according to the Surgeon General, only 
where it is believed that a warning label and 
child-proof packaging do not provide suffi- 
cient protection from hazardous materials, 
will the FDA consider banning the material 
from interstate commerce under the provi- 
sions of the Hazardous Substances Act. 

There are clearly two faults in the han- 
dling of the problems posed by these hazard- 
ous ingredients: 1) FDA too frequently re- 
acts after a problem has arisen with prod- 
ucts already marketed, thus allowing seri- 
ously hazardous situations to exist in the 
homes of unsuspecting consumers; and 2) 
FDA, under the present system, must prove 
that an already-marketed product is unsafe 
in order to remove it from interstate com- 
merce, 

As consumers, we insist that the burden of 
proof must be borne by the manufacturer. 
Unsafe products should not be on the mar- 
ket in the first place. A positive approach, 
whereby manufacturers must submit pre- 
testing results to the FDA proving their 
products safe, must replace the present nega- 
tive approach requiring FDA to prove prod- 
ucts unsafe that are already for sale to the 
public, 

Only after such authority is provided to 
the FDA can the consuming public’s con- 
fidence in this agency's decision-making pol- 
icies be restored. 

The FTC has the authority to regulate 
the labeling and advertising practices of the 
detergent industry. Using this authority, 
they are presently considering a proposal 
requiring detergent manufacturers to list 
all ingredients and warn of the environmen- 
tal impact of phosphates. We have recom- 
mended the following to the FTC: (1) label 
all detergent ingredients and their percent- 
ages; (2) place an environmental caution 
statement on the packages; (3) adopt a 
prove-it or don't-claim-it policy. We have 
suggested that the FTC consider each pro- 
posal on its own merits and not rely upon 
the acceptance or rejection of another. 

Since other government agencies are fal- 
tering while attempting to find solutions, in- 
gredient information becomes an absolute 
necessity. Potential health hazards, poten- 
tial pollution problems and possibly ir- 
responsible manufacturers can all be re- 
strained if there is a “truth-in-labeling” 
regulation. Such labeling would also satisfy 
the public’s right to know what is in the 
products they use, 

The issue of a caution statement may 
perhaps be more complex. In light of state- 
ments made by other agencies, it is difficult 
to determine what warnings to issue and to 
whom. However, since consumers can be 
made aware of health hazards and precau- 
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tions involved with a product’s use, they 
should also be informed of environmental 
hazards and precautions regarding the prod- 
ucts they use. 

Unless manufacturers can prove their 
products to be pollution-free, they must be 
restricted from so claiming. Since tests have 
yet to be devised to determine the capabil- 
ities of some ingredients, the term pollution 
has not yet been defined to the satisfaction 
of industry, government or scientists. 

We have urged the FTC to take the lead 
and show that some actions can and will be 
taken to give the public adequate informa- 
tion upon which to base decisions while the 
long-range and more permanent goals are 
being pursued. 

The EPA is responsible for assessing the 
nation’s requirements for water pollution 
control, determining the most cost-effective 
methods of achieving waste reduction and 
allocating funds for approved projects. 

This agency has revealed that studies are 
underway to determine those areas affected 
by nutrient enrichment. EPA, therefore, does 
not favor a national law limiting the phos- 
phorus content in detergents, but, has de- 
cided to pursue a phosphorus-reduction pro- 
gram through waste treatment facilities. * 

However, advanced sewage treatment fa- 
cilities will not be available in our commu- 
nity for at least 5 years. There will also be 
some communities in New York state not 
required to have phosphorus removal be- 
cause they will not treat the required one 
million gallons daily of sewage. 

If one uses the most conservative esti- 
mates supplied by the Soap and Detergent 
Association on the cost of phosphorus re- 
moval, the city of Buffalso, which will han- 
die 180 million gallons of waste water daily, 
will have to pay $5400 daily or approximate- 
ly 2 million dollars annually to remove phos- 
phorus from its sewage, While 200 million 
dollars has been earmarked for advanced 
sewage treatment facilities in the Great Lakes 
region, this money will go to construction 
only, Operation and maintenance costs, ac- 
cording to EPA, ought to be borne by the 
individual who is creating the waste. 

Therefore, in order to assist government 
agencies in encouraging a phosphorus reduc- 
tion in detergents and safe phosphate-free 
products, we suggest that industry pay its 
fair share of the expense for phosphorus re- 
moval at waste treatment facilities. We pro- 
pose that a tax be assessed to detergent 
manufacturers based upon the quantity of 
phosphorus they use and the average cost of 
removing phosphorus from sewage. Enabling 
legislation must prohibit detergent manufac- 
turers from passing this tax on to consum- 
ers in the form of added cost of their prod- 
ucts and that all money derived from such 
a tax be returned to municipal sewer author- 
ities or their equivalent for the express pur- 
pose of operating and maintaining a facility 
for phosphorus removal. 

We have presented in our formal state- 
ment those considerations which we feel to 
be most outstanding. We believe that there 
are many more aspects of the entire deter- 
gent issue that are equally important and 
are prepared to discuss any of these with you. 

Consumers must be offered suggestions for 
actions that can be taken now, while the 
more permanent solutions of sewage treat- 
ment and pretesting are being sought. 


Housewives To END POLLUTION, BUFFALO., 
N.Y.—Postr1on REGARDING DETERGENTS 


On Wednesday, September 15, representa- 
tives from various federal agencies requested 
communities having legislation regarding 
phosphorus in detergents to reconsider that 
legislation. Erie County is among those com- 
munities since it will be unlawful to allow 
for sale in this County a detergent contain- 
ing any phosphorus, as of January 1, 1972. 

However, Dr. Jesse Steinfeld (Surgeon Gen- 
eral), Dr. Charles Edwards (FDA), Mr. Wil- 
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liam Ruckelshaus (EPA), and Mr. Russell 
Train (CEQ) have, as a result of their re- 
marks that day, raised further questions 
which must be answered before any action 
should be taken in Erie County. Statements 
attributable to Dr. Steinfeld have caused a 
great deal of controversy and have managed 
to inject further confusion into the detergent 
issue rather than clarify the situation. He has 
neglected to offer all possible solutions and 
alternatives to the public in such a manner 
that may be easily understood and readily 
acted upon, 

The above-mentioned considerations have 
prompted Housewives to End Pollution to 
present at this time our present position on 
this issue as it relates to Erie County. 

We continue to support legislation that will 
accomplish the following goals: 

1. Reduce the phosphorus content in deter- 
gents. 

2. Require the labeling of all detergent in- 
gredients and phosphorus percentages in 
grams per washload. 

3. Establish standards for detergent in- 
gredients that will protect the consumer and 
the environment. 

We support the continued vigorous en- 
forcement of that part of the County law 
already in effect requiring thet detergents 
sold here not exceed 8.7% phosphorus con- 
tent. 

We continue to support improved sewage 
treatment facilities. 

We make the following recommendations 
to area homemakers; 

1, Use soap. It is a safe and can be an ef- 
fective cleaner. 

2. Keep all household cleaning products 
out of the reach of children. 

3. Measure. Do not use an amount of soap 
or detergent in excess of what is needed. 

4. Read all labels before buying. 

We reiterate our statement of April 1, 1971 
delivered before County Executive Tutuska 
regarding the Erie County legislation. At that 
time, Housewives to End Pollution stated that 
“we cannot allow more harmful substitutes 
for phosphorus to enter Lake Erie from deter- 
gent sources, A further evaluation of this 
ban will be made later this year.” 

Finally, the issues of eutrophication, phos- 
phates and detergents are Erie County prob- 
lems which must be solved. Since many ques- 
tions remain unanswered, we wholeheartedly 
support the hearing to be held here on 
November 11. Further decisions regarding the 
Erie County law cannot be considered, in our 
opinion, until all available information is 
re-examined. The November hearing will al- 
low all involved an opportunity to review 
the problems. 

We urge all area residents to join with our 
legislators and support this hearing. 


Housewives To END POLLUTION, 
Buffalo, N.Y., October 10, 1971. 
Mr. WILLIAM DIXON, 
Division of Industry Guidance, Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Drxon: This letter represents the 
opinions of Housewives to End Pollution re- 
garding the FTC proposal on the labeling 
and advertising of detergents. Enclosed are 
some additional materials regarding this 
issue. I hope you will review my testimony 
of April 26 while considering this statement, 

A number of actions and reactions have 
taken place since the FTC labeling proposal 
was announced early this year. 

The detergent manufacturers finally put 
phosphorus percentages on their packaging 
and these labeled products finally reached 
the marketplace. However, we do not believe 
these actions were an effort on the part 
of the manufacturers to voluntarily present 
this information, as they claim. It was, we 
believe, a reaction to a New York State law 
effective January 1, 1971, requiring a form of 
phosphate labeling and a concern that other 
communities would be requiring some form 
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of phoshate labeling. In order to ensure uni- 
formity, the detergent manufacturers found 
it necessary to label all their products as to 
the phosphorus percentages. 

In many communities, including Erie 
County, detergent products sold contain no 
greater than 8.7% phosphorus, We have been 
told many versions of how this figure was 
derived, however, it is only necessary to 
recognize that this 8.7% phosphorus figure is 
accepted by Canada, many U.S. communities 
and the manuufacturers. Again, we do not 
believe that manufacturers have lowered the 
phosphorus percentages willingly. Legislation 
requiring such a reduction has been appear- 
ing throughout the country. In order to 
maintain uniformity, the manufacturers 
began lowering the phosphorus percentages 
to 8.7. This was not voluntarily done, but 
an action that was required by law in many 
communities and being considered by many 
others. 

Meanwhile, some industrious manufac- 
turers seized the opportunity to place on 
the market detergent products containing no 
phosphorus. Housewives, eager to “do their 
part” for the environment, started using 
these products in Increasing numbers. How- 
ever, complaints of poor cleaning power, grit- 
ty-feeling clothes, residue remaining in 
laundry tubs and washing machines, 
burning hands and rashes upon contact, and 
excessively heavy packaging prompted many 
to question these phosphate-free products’ 
ingredients. A careful examination of the 
detergent product containers revealed that 
most claimed to contain no phosphates, no 
enzymes, and no NTA. Many also claimed to 
be non-polluting or pollution-free. As has 
been the case with phosphate-based deter- 
gents, housewives knew what the phosphate- 
free products did not contain. But, what did 
they contain? 

For any number of reasons, the manu- 
facturers of Ecolo-G have the singular 
distinction of being the first to be required by 
the FDA to relabel their products. From this 
starting point, under provisions established 
by the Hazardous Substances Act, the FDA 
has tested no less than 39 products and has 
required the labeling of at least 25 products 
as to the hazards that may result from their 
use. Some products actually state the haz- 
ardous substance to be soda ash, sodium 
metasilicate, or sodium carbonate. Anti- 
dotes are listed on many packages. However, 
in our opinion, FDA too frequently reacts 
after a problem has arisen. This agency must 
use authority it may already possess and seek 
authority it may not already possess to en- 
sure that hazardous products are properly 
labeled before marketing and that highly 
hazardous products be kept off the market. 
We realize that it is a complex problem with 
no easy solutions, but solutions must be 
sought and found. 

On September 15, the grand finale to date 
on this issue took place in the form of a 
press conference. The participants were Dr. 
Jesse Steinfeld, Dr. Charles Edwards, and Mr. 
William Ruckelshaus. The object was to 
clarify the Administration position on deter- 
gent products and phosphates. In our opin- 
ion, the participants in this conference only 
succeeded in further confusing the public 
and this entire issue. According to a 23 page 
unofficial transcript of the conference, ap- 
parently compiled by Dr. Ian Mitchell (we 
understand he is in the Dept. of HEW), Dr. 
Steinfeld stated that the Administration 
position is to handle the phosphate problem 
through sewage treatment facilities. Our 
questions are: when will these plants be 
ready and what do housewives do in the 
meantime? There were many contradictory 
statements made by these Administration 
representatives at this conference (we think 
it would be advisable for you to secure a 
copy of the conference and read these for 
yourself), but the following did emerge: 

1. Mr. Ruckelshaus stated that the phos- 
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phorus content of the detergents should be 
lowered and in those communities where 
eutrophication is a problem, limiting phos- 
phorus at its source (detergents) would be 
helpful in assisting the advanced sewage 
treatment facilities in alleviating the prob- 
lem. 

2. Dr. Edwards stated that the problems 
posed by “potentially” hazardous products 
could be handled by proper formulation, 
packaging and labeling. 

3. Dr. Steinfeld indicated that testing for 
health hazards and environmental safety 
should be stepped-up. 

So, despite all the confusing and contra- 
dictory statements made and all the reports 
that the Administration position had 
changed, a closer examination of these 
gentlemen’s remarks reveals that things 
really have changed little. We will have im- 
proved sewage treatment plants someday, 
packaging will improve someday, and some 
sort of improved testing will appear someday. 

However, phosphate-free detergents, phos- 
phate-based detergents, and soap are mar- 
keted today. Eutrophication and health haz- 
ards exist today. Housewives must wash 
clothes today. And the FTC proposal must 
be considered today. 

In light of the previously-mentioned con- 
siderations and realizing that the decision 
made will possibly be contested by detergent 
manufacturers, we would like to recommend 
that the FTC consider three separate pro- 
posals. Each of these must be considered on 
its own merits and not rely upon the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of another. We are 
limiting our suggestions to proposed deter- 
gent labeling. While there are many aspects 
of the entire detergent problem, it is our 
understanding that the FTC jurisdiction ex- 
tends only to labeling and advertising. We 
will attempt not to stray too far from these 
considerations and confuse the issues, as we 
feel others have done, Therefore, we rec- 
ommend the following: 

1. All detergent ingredients and their per- 
centages must be labeled. 

2. A caution statement should appear on 
detergent packages. 

3. A prove-it or don’t-claim-it policy should 
be adopted by the FTC. 

Since other government agencies are fal- 
tering while attempting to find solutions, in- 
gredient information becomes an absolute 
necessity. Potential health hazards, poten- 
tial pollution problems and possibly irrespon- 
sible manufacturers can all be restrained if 
there is a, shall we say, “truth-in-labeling” 
regulation, Testimony submitted to the Com- 
mission has raised many questions regarding 
meaningful labeling. A similar situation ex- 
isted a year ago when manufacturers were 
Stating that the phosphorus percentages 
could not be lowered. Yet, today, as a direct 
result of increased legislation, phosphorus 
percentages are on detergent packages and 
phosphorus percentages are lower where re- 
quired by law. The manufacturers are even 
claiming that these 8.7% phosphorus-based 
detergents are “even better”. When legally 
required to do so, detergent manufacturers 
can somehow accomplish the impossible. 

The issue of a caution statement may per- 
haps be more complex. In light of statements 
made by other agencies, it is difficult to deter- 
mine what warnings to issue and to whom. 
Congressman Jack Kemp has told you that 
your warning proposal regarding the en- 
vironment is unique and unparalleled by 
other agencies. Here, however, your actions 
must, in part, be determined by what the 
other agencies involved do. Let us assume 
that all detergent ingredients and percent- 
ages will appear on the packages. The FDA 
čan still require caution labels singling out 
à particular hazardous ingredient (soda ash, 
sodium metasilicate, sodium carbonate) and 
stating necessary antidotes, as is presently 
required. They can continue to add or elimi- 
nate ingredients from this list as new in- 
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gredients appear or old ones disappear. 
Therefore, the FTC, using information sup- 
plied by EPA, can require cautions on poten- 
tial environmental hazards (phosphorus) 
and state precautions to be taken (avoid ex- 
cessive use). This list can also be altered, 
when necessary. 

Unless manufacturers can prove their 
products to be pollution-free, they must be 
restricted from so claiming. Few consumers 
are aware that little, if any, proof is required 
by any government agency regarding pol- 
luting ingredients, Tests have yet to be de- 
vised to determine the capabilities of some 
ingredients. The FTC must increase its sur- 
veillance and protect the right of consumers 
to receive accurate information based upon 
proven fact. 

While sewage treatment is the ultimate 
and necessary goal, these facts still remain: 

1. Sewage treatment with phosphorus re- 
moval will not exist in most communities 
where it is needed for many years. 

2. Bodies of water affected by phosphorus 
and other nutrients still need to be deter- 
mined. 

3. According to existing plans, some com- 
munities will not be required to remove phos- 
phorus at the sewage treatment plant. 

4. Cost to taxpayers will be less if there is 
less phosphorus to remove. (This is also 
true of other possible nutrients that can be 
controlled at their source.) 

5. Methods can and must be found to de- 
termine and properly inform consumers in 
those communities where phosphorus is not 
the limiting nutrient, but where other pol- 
lution problems or no pollution problems 
exist from using detergents, 

Having read some statements presented to 
you, we are of the opinion that your original 
proposal would be forgotten and confused 
were it not in writing. The manufacturers 
used the hearings as a “soap box.” The issues 
were so frequently confused that many con- 
cerned individuals questioned what you 
really had proposed. We find it disappointing 
that Mr. Russell Train, while presenting the 
Administration point of view to you in Sep- 
tember, neglected to address the issue of list- 
ing all detergent ingredients. 

If this reads as a critique of lack of action 
on the part of some government agencies 
and detergent manufacturers, it is because 
we believe this to be true. The issues have 
become confused, There has been a lack of 
information giving the public alternatives 
that may be acted upon while we wait for the 
studies, proper packaging, proper labeling 
and sewerage treatment facilities. 

By proposing this regulation, the FTC has 
shown that its members recognize that some- 
thing must be done in the interim while the 
more long-range goals are sought, We feel 
that a necessary first step would be the 
labeling of all detergent ingredients. 

We feel that the FTC must now take the 
lead and show that some actions can and 
will be taken to give the public adequate in- 
formation upon which to base decisions while 
the long-range and more permanent goals 
are being pursued. 

Consumers and ecologists have been ac- 
cused of contributing to an eventual col- 
lapse of the free enterprise system. We are 
told that laws protecting the public are un- 
necessary and restrictive. 

We would like to point out that only when 
manufacturers have failed to provide proper 
information to the public and only when 
they have failed to accept their responsibili- 
ties to consumers, have legislative actions 
been necessary. 

We look forward to a favorable decision 
from the members of the Commission in the 
near future. Please keep us informed of your 
actions regarding this matter. 

Sincerely, 
BONNIE PHILLIPS, 
Chairman, Detergent Task Force. 
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PRELIMINARY SUMMARY ON PHOSPHATES 
IN DETERGENTS 


“Phosphates are considered to be the most 
significant single factor in the excessive pro- 
liferation of algae in lakes and streams and 
in the resultant eutrophication and ‘aging’ 
of lakes. 

“Detergents alone represent approximately 
one-half of the phosphorous content of waste 
water discharges. The phosphate in deter- 
gents dissolves in the water and is discharged 
into the sewers after laundering. Because 
most conventional sewage treatment plants 
remove little, if any, phosphates, they 
eventually find their way into our rivers 
and lakes.” (Nelson A. Rockefeller, May 19, 
1970.) 

Within the past year, there have been sev- 
eral lists published by various groups, in- 
cluding state and federal legislators, listing 
the phosphate or phosphorous content in 
detergents. Few of these lists have in agree- 
ment. 

Since the capability of a detergent to 
stimulate algal growth is proportional to the 
phosphorous it contains, we recommend that 
phosphorous percentages be used for future 
listings. Phosphorous figures will be lower 
than phosphate figures because the element 
phosphorous (P) is measured. Phosphate 
figures are higher because the element 
phosphorous and oxygen are measured (ex. 
PO,). Phosphate figures vary from list to 
list because there are six phosphate com- 
pounds, each with its own chemical formula. 
There appears to be disagreement as to which 
compound to measure, how to measure it, 
etc. The Federal Water Quality Administra- 
tion uses the compound sodium tripoly- 
phosphate (STPP) as its standard, explain- 
ing that this is the most commonly used 
compound. Yet, a New York State law, that 
is to go into effect January 1, 1971, will re- 
quire the labeling of soaps and detergents 
sold in this state of the phosphate percent- 
age, calculated as tri-sodium phosphate 
(TSP). To avoid future confusion on the 
phosphate vs. phosphorous percentages, it 
is believed that the better way would be to 
measure the element basic to all six phos- 
phate compounds and the element causing 
excess algal growth in America’s waters— 
phosphorous. 

Recommendations regarding phosphates in 
detergents have been made by the Inter- 
national Joint Commissioon, the Federal 
Water Quality Administration, the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Operations which 
produced House Report No. 91-1004, “Phos- 
phates in Detergents and the Eutrophication 
of America’s Waters—April 14, 1970,” the 
Council on Environmental Quality, the Of- 
fice of Science and Technology, Consumer 
Reports and many scientific groups study- 
ing the problem. The suggestions of most 
of the above-mentioned groups are best out- 
lined on pages 65-67 of House Report 91- 
1004. 

The principal recommendations of the 
committee are: 

1. Reduce phosphorus in detergents im- 
mediately. 

2. Ban enzyme pre-soaks. 

3. Abolish the Joint Industry-Govern- 
Task Force. 

4. Formulate detergents for hard and soft 
water areas, 

5. Require labeling of ingredients. (FTC- 
FDA). 

6. Inform the public through continuing 
education. (FWQA). 

7. Encourage research and development. 
(FWQA). 

8. Ban detergents containing phosphorus 
by 1972. 

The following actions have been taken on 
these recommendations: 

1. Canada has ordered a reduction in 
phosphates in detergents to 20%. 

2. There has been no ban on enzyme pre- 
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soaks, The FTC’s Division of Scientific Opin- 
ions is studying possible harm to handlers 
of detergents containing enzymes. 

8. The Joint-Industry Government Task 
Force still exists. 

4. At least Electrosol and Finish are for- 
mulated for hard and soft water areas. How- 
ever, this was prior to the House Report. 

5. The FTC’s Division of Industry Guid- 
ance is considering holding public hearings 
regardiing the labeling of detergents sold in 
interstate commerce as to their phosphate 
content. (Note there is no mention of a re- 
quirement to list the other ingredients in 
detergents.) For further information the FTC 
suggests that the FWQA be contacted. 

The FDA has some jurisdiction over the 
soap and detergent companies under the Haz- 
ardous Substances Act. Recently, the FDA 
tested the arsenic content in detergents and 
found between 5 and 59 parts per million to 
be present in the detergents tested. Under the 
provisions of the Hazardous Substances Act, 
arsenic, as found in the detergent packages 
in the quantities tested, does not constitute 
a hazardous substance, and therefore, does 
not fall under the jurisdiction of the FDA. 
However, arsenic, when released in America’s 
waters, is another matter. To determine these 
effects, different tests are required regarding 
arsenic in our waters from those performed 
by the FDA and these tests related solely to 
water quality. The FDA recommends that the 
FWQA be contacted regarding these stand- 
ards. 

Thus, the PTC and the FDA point to the 
FWQA, 

6. The FWQA has continued to release 
phosphate percentage figures. 

7. The FWQA has granted an 18 month 
contract to the Gillette Company Research 
Institute in Rockville, Md., for the purpose of 
producing phosphate-free detergents. The 
Gillette Company is to determine the bio- 
degradability, the stimulatory effects, and 
the laundering characteristics of the products 
produced. A sub-contract has been awarded 
to the Academy of Natural Sciences in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Under the direction of Dr. Ruth 
Patrick in the Department of Limnology, the 
Academy will determine the toxicity of the 
products. 

8. Canada has banned phosphates in deter- 
gents by 1972. Beyond what it has already 
done, the FWQA represented here on June 24, 
1970, stated that a stronger stand against the 
Soap and Detergent companies is a matter of 
“congressional prerogative.” 

Thus, the FWQA points to Congress. There 
are at least four bills before Congress which 
have been referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. They have been sponsored by 
Congressman Richard McCarthy, Roman 
Pucinski, and Henry Reuss and by Senator 
Gaylord Nelson. All recommend the removal 
of phosphates from detergents by specific 
dates, depending on the bill. They also sug- 
gest that standards be set to determine the 
effects of the detergent ingredients on the 
environment and human health, and en- 
courage financial support for research 
efforts. 

Stalling tactics have been used by the Soap 
and Detergents companies to slow action on 
the recommendations of the House Report 
and on the bills before Congress. The follow- 
ing points are presently being debated: 

1. The eutrophication of America's waters 
is not necessarily due to phosphorus but 
rather to carbon or nitrogen. However, suffi- 
cient information exists which points to 
phosphorus as the limiting nutrient in con- 
trolling excess algal growth in many bodies 
of water including Lake Erie and Ontario. 

2. Sewage treatment plants should remove 
all the phosphorus going into the waters. 
The detergent companies should not have to 
remove the phosphorus from their products. 
However, sewage treatment facilities will not 


be modernized for quite a while and there is 
evidence which indicates that they will still 
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have more than enough phosphorus from 
other sources to remove. In the meantime, 
phosphorus can be limited in detergent 
formulations, 

3. Phosphorus comes from sources other 
than detergents. This is true. However, deter- 
gents contribute over 50% of the phosphorus 
in municipal sewage. Detergents are the 
largest single source of phosphorus and the 
easiest to control. 

4. The cleanliness standards which we now 
have cannot be maintained without the phos- 
phorus in detergents. The only case where 
this appears to be true at present is in auto- 
matic dishwashers, which have been manu- 
factured to use phosphorus-based detergents. 
However, with regard to clothes washing, we 
have proven that clothes can be cleaned with 
low-phosphorus detergents or soap and wash- 
ing soda. 

While the debates go on, HEP recommends 
that there be an immediate reduction in the 
phosphorus levels in detergents. 

While admitting the possible hazards to a 
phosphorus substitute, NTA, the Soap and 
Detergent companies have gone ahead and 
put NTA into some detergents already. Our 
greatest concern about NTA is that there 
is not sufficient knowledge as to its environ- 
mental or health effects, Yet, it is presently 
being used in detergent formulations with 
the explanation that if you take out the 
phosphorus, you must put in a substitute, We 
disagree with this way of thinking, since we 
have used low-phosphorus detergents or soap 
and washing soda and find that we can get 
our clothes clean. Admittedly, there is an in- 
tial difficulty (lasting about four weeks) in 
removing built-up detergent residue. How- 
ever, after this time there appears to be little 
difficulty. 

Therefore, since we wish to use detergents 
free of possibly harmful phosphorus substi- 
tutes and detergents low in phosphorus, HEP 
recommends the labeling of detergent pack- 
ages as to their Ingredients and to their 
new phosphorus percentages in grams per 
washload. Phosphate-free and NTA-free do 
not tell us the ingredients in a detergent. 

Finally, we should move with all possible 
speed to establish tests that will determine 
the effects of detergent ingredients on the 
consumer and on the environment. Until 
these standards are established, the FWQA 
and the Soap and Detergent companies 
should wage an active campaign to inform 
the public of the pollution problems involved 
and of steps that can be taken in the interim 
to maintain cleanliness standards and pro- 
tect the environment. 

Housewives to End Pollution supports leg- 
islation that will accomplish these immedi- 
ate goals: 

1. Reduce the phosporous content in de- 
tergents immediately. 

2. Require the labeling of all detergent 
ingredients and new phosphorous percent- 
ages in grams per washload. 

3. Establish standards for detergent in- 
gredients that will protect the consumer and 
the environment. 

We also support long range, more perma- 
nent actions that will protect the consumer 
and the environment. 

Housewives To END POLLUTION. 

September 23, 1970. 


CLEANING WITHOUT HIGH-PHOSPHATE 
PRODUCTS, APRIL 1971 

Recognizing the extent to which the nu- 
trient phosphorus is contributing to the pol- 
lution of Lakes Erie and Ontario and that 
detergents are the largest single source of 
phosphorus entering these waters, Erie 
County has approved a ban on the sale and 
distribution of cleaning products containing 
more than 8.7% phosphorus effective April 
30, 1971. Laws, such as the one passed in Erie 
County restricting the sale of high phosphate 
products, are already in effect in Canada and 
Chicago; and other communities across the 

nation are contemplating similar action. 
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A wide variety of cleaning products, in- 
cluding soap, low phosphate and phosphate- 
free detergents will still be available to the 
consumer in Erie County. The following in- 
formation is presented to aid in the selection 
and use of these products. 

Soap under soft water conditions is a su- 
perior, safe cleaner, frequently preferred over 
synthetic detergents by laundries and hos- 
pitals. In areas with medium hard water such 
as in Erie County, the addition of a water 
softening agent such as washing soda is rec- 
ommended. Clothes that have been washed 
consistently in high phosphate detergents 
may require “stripping,” a separate washing 
in washing soda to remove detergent residues, 
before the soap and washing soda combina- 
tion can be used effectively. 

Low-phosphate and phosphate-free prod- 
ucts rely on chemical compounds in addition 
to or other than phosphates to soften water, 
control alkalinity, and to keep dirt particles 
in suspension. Because standards for deter- 
gent degradability, toxicity and growth-stim- 
ulating effects do not exist, and because 
manufacturers are not required to disclose 
the ingredients of their cleaning products, 
consumers are rightly concerned about the 
human and environmental safety of phos- 
phate substitutes. It should be noted that 
some phosphate substitutes now being used 
are compounds present in many phosphate- 
based detergents, but in smaller quantities. 
Also, many detergent ingredients, including 
phosphates, are classified as moderately toxic 
to man upon ingestion and should be recog- 
nized by the consumer for their potentially 
harmful properties. 

NTA, nitrilotriacetate, considered the “most 
promising replacement for phosphates’, has 
been used in some detergents (Cold Water 
All, Cheer, Gain) in the United States since 
1967. However, the Safety of NTA has been 
questioned by some researchers. In December 
1970 the Environmental Protection Agency 
and the Surgeon General suggested discon- 
tinuance of its use pending further study. 
The presence of NTA in detergents is not 
considered an immediate health hazard and 
existing stocks of products containing this 
compound can be sold. 

Borates (Borar), is present in approxi- 
mately 14 of phosphate based detergents con- 
stituting about 10% of the detergent when 
present. Borax is also sold in pure form and 
in combination with other compounds as a 
water softening agent. It has little effect 
when used as an antiseptic in washing dia- 
pers and infants’ clothes. Borates are toxic 
to plants and are used in some herbicides; 
and, for this reason, they are not considered 
a suitable general substitute for phosphates. 

Silicates are present in almost all deter- 
gents as corrosion inhibitors. Increased quan- 
tities of sodium metasilicate in detergent 
formulas greatly increases the alkalinity. 
Contact with such substances has been found 
to cause skin irritations and dermatitis in 
some individuals. Detergents containing this 
substance in sufficient quantity are required 
to carry a hazardous substance warning. 
(Ecolo-g, containing a large quantity of so- 
duim metasilicate, was removed from the 
market by the FDA because the label did not 
include a proper warning.) 

Carbonates (Washing Soda), was the com- 
monly used water softening agent before syn- 
thetic detergents came into use. Since phos- 
phates have been discredited, its popularity 
and use as a substitute is increasing. (Sears 
no phosphate detergent contains 64% wash- 
ing soda, and Shakless Basic L is 73% wash- 
ing soda.) Like silicates, carbonates are 
strongly alkaline and can cause skin irrita- 
tions. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR USE OF LOW PHOSPHATE AND 
PHOSPHATE-FREE DETERGENTS 

1. Because many of the phosphate sub- 
stitutes now being used must first precipi- 
tate hardness salts, it is recommend that 
the detergent be added to the wash before 
clothes are added. 
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2. To obtain good cleaning results, wash 
water should be hot (140° F.) 

3. These granular detergents are strongly 
alkaline and the alkalinity increases rapidly 
as the concentration increases. Care should 
be taken to avoid excessive skin contact. If 
collars or cuffs are to be scrubbed by hand, 
protective gloves are recommended. 

4. Alkaline residues on clothing can cause 
fabric deterioration. In some cases an addi- 
tional rinsing may be desirable. 

It is suggested that questions or com- 
ments as to the ingredients, the safety and 
the efficacy of particular detergent products 
be directed to the manufacturer, the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

The residents of Erie County are being 
asked to make some minor changes in their 
washday practices, but these changes are a 
small price for improving the quality of the 
lake upon which we all depend for our live- 
lihood, our recreation, and our supply of 
pure drinking water. It is hoped that other 
communities will take similar action. 
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STATEMENT ON Loca Law No. 5-8—RE- 


TRICTION OF THE SALE OF PHOSPHATE-BASED 
DETERGENTS 


Housewives to End Pollution is appearing 
here today to lend its support to this pro- 
posed local law. We congratulate our legisla- 
tors for recognizing the problems posed by 
detergent phosphates used in our community 
and in the Lake Erie region and for taking 
this action aimed at lowering and eventually 
eliminating the amount of phosphorus enter- 
ing our waters from detergent sources. 

Alerted by the International Joint Com- 
mission report on the pollution of Lakes Erie 
and Ontario published early in 1970 which 
stated that not only are municipal wastes the 
largest contributors of phophorus entering 
into these waters, but that detergents are 
by far the greatest source of the total phos- 
phorus input into the lakes, Housewives to 
End Pollution has embarked on a continuing 
study to determine just how much we, as 
homemakers, are directly contributing to 
this problem and what solutions are avail- 
able. Of the extensive government, trade, 
scientific and consumer groups publishing 
information on this matter, most agree taat 
phosphorus is the limiting nutrient in cùn- 
trolling the excess algal growth in many 
bodies of water including Lakes Erie and On- 
tario and that detergents are the largest 
single source of phosphorus and the easiest 
to control. Recommendations regarding pros- 
phorus in our waters suggested by the above- 
mentioned sources include: 

1. Reduce the phosphorus in detergents 
immediately. 

2. Remove phosphorus from detergents as 
soon as possible. 

3. Improve sewage treatment facilities. 

We believe that the problem of what to 
do about the phosphorus in detergents re- 
quires a two step attack similar to actions 
already implemented in Canada, as of Au- 
gust, 1970, and in Chicago, as of February, 
1971. The phosphorus content in detergents 
should be towered immediately. Since this 
has not been accomplished on the manufac- 
turing level, local governments must man- 
date that only low-phosphorus detergents 
may be sold in their communities. We see no 
reason why the 8.7% phosphorus level used 
by Canada and Chicago should not be the 
guideline, since the detergent companies are 
complying with this standard in these com- 
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munities and Erie County's acceptance of 
this standard would foster cooperation 
among all parties involved. 

The second step of phosphorus legislation 
should be to specify a date jor removal of 
this ingredient. This has also been done in 
Chicago and Canada. However, it appears 
that communities differ on a specific date 
for phosphorus removal from detergent 
products. We suggest that since the federal 
government has awarded a contract requir- 
ing the Gillette Company Research Institute 
in Rockville, Maryland to produce a phos- 
phorus-free detergent that is safe for con- 
sumers and the environment by December, 
1971, the January 1, 1972 ban on phosphorus- 
based detergents in Erie County is not, at 
this time, unreasonable. County legislators 
and agencies, Housewives to End Pollution 
and all others concerned with this problem 
recognize that we cannot allow more harm- 
ful substitutes for phosphorus to enter Lake 
Erie from detergent sources. A further eval- 
uation of this ban will be made later this 
year. A congressional report allows for the 
possibility that manufacturers may not be 
able to produce an acceptable substitute by 
recommending that an extension may be 
granted after good falth efforts have been 
made by detergent companies to find a sub- 
stitute. Should an extension be granted, we 
must have step one of this legislation to rely 
upon to allow only low-phosphorus deter- 
gent products on the market. 

We suggest that the real key to the situ- 
ation appears to be the “good faith efforts” 
on the part of the manufacturers. Their ef- 
forts are not as strong as they would have 
the general public believe. Until detergent 
manufacturers are able to convince those in- 
volved with this particular matter that they 
are sincere in their research for an answer, 
they will be subject to the attacks they have 
been receiving. Efforts to balance what we 
feel as taxpayers and consumers with the 
realities of the detergent industry are ex- 
tremely difficult since we cannot find the 
reality for the propaganda. 

Dissenting voices to legislation such as 
this are heard primarily from those who are 
directly associated with the soap and deter- 
gent industry. We are told that the industry 
in committed to an all-out effort to reduce 
phosphorus and eventually eliminate it from 
their products. We question just how com- 
mitted when it is suggested on packages of 
presoaks and general purpose cleaners that 
14 cup or so will aid the cleaning power of 
a regular detergent. What is not stated is 
that an additional 14 cup usually carries with 
it an additional and unnecessary higher 
phosphorus content. 

The industry also continually states that 
sewage treatment plants will remove most 
of the phosphorus and other nutrients at a 
reasonable cost. Again, industry spokesmen 
fail to include that in our community these 
plants will not be available until 1975-76, 
that the cost will be more reasonable if we 
remove a major source of the phosphorus 
(detergents), and that some communities 
will not be required to have phosphorus re- 
moval systems since they do not handle the 
necessary one million gallons daily of sew- 
age. 

According to industry spokesmen, com- 
pliance with this type of legislation will de- 
prive the housewife of useful and essential 
cleaning products. We have found this not 
to be so. One of our projects has been to use 
soap, washing soda, low-phosphorus products 
and phosphorus-free products. We accept 
suggestions, comments and criticisms on 
these products from those who use them and 
find that most housewives are willing to ex- 
periment until they find an acceptable prod- 
uct and that they are satisfied with the prod- 
uct they use. Soap does get clothes clean. 

Detergent makers were granted a prelim- 
inary injunction restraining Akron, Ohio 
from enforcing on February 1, 1971 phase one 
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of an ordinance similar to Erie County's pro- 
posed law. Arguments given supporting this 
injunction include manufacturers’ claims 
that no way is known to make additional 
substantial reductions or to eliminate by the 
dates set the phosphorus in detergents and 
that compliance will cause immediate and 
irreparable harm to the manufacturing, mar- 
keting, and distributing process. Yet, in Chi- 
cago, where legislation identical to Akron’s 
went into effect on February 1, 1971, the de- 
tergent manufacturers are complying with 
the law stating that reductions to 8.7% phos- 
phorus can, are and will continue to be met. 
Manufacturers have also stated that sufficient 
supplies of the products falling into the ac- 
ceptable phosphorous range will be avail- 
able. If Chicago’s 8.7% phosphorous limita- 
tion can be met, so can Akron’s and, more 
important to us, so can Erie County's. 

Finally, industry spokesmen state that 
legislation such as this will hinder their ef- 
forts to phase out phosphorous. We contend 
that we are aiding their efforts. We are using 
soap and low-phosphorous products and are 
willing to share our knowledge of their clean- 
ing power. We are informing the public of the 
pollution problems involved and what they, 
as individuals, can do. In January, we con- 
tacted the eleven major retailers in our area 
and made them aware of this proposed law. 
We are working with the county health de- 
partment regarding public information pro- 
grams. Since we, too, are committed to clean 
waters and clean clothes, we are encouraging 
the use of soap and low-phosphorus products. 

Housewives to End Pollution urges support 
of this legislation. Passage of this law will 
enable us to further illustrate to our repre- 
sentatives in Albany and Washington that 
local legislators and citizens recognize the 
need for action in this area of pollution and 
that we have provided an example which we 
suggest they follow. 


A STATEMENT PRESENTED BEFORE THE CONSER- 
VATION AND NATURAL Resources SUBCOM- 
MITTEE, COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL 
OPERATIONS 


(By Dr. Robert A. Sweeney, Director, Great 
Lakes Laboratory, State University College 
in behalf of The Environmental Defense 
Fund, October 28, 1971) 


Mr, Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee: 

Thank you for inviting the Environmental 
Defense Fund (EDF) to discuss some mat- 
ters related to phosphates, detergents and 
eutrophication; topics of considerable con- 
fusion during the past few weeks. However, 
before discussing these subjects, I believe 
that a statement concerning the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund is in order. EDF is a 
non-profit, public-benefit membership cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the 
State of New York, with its principal office 
located in Stony Brook, New York. EDF's 
membership is composed of scientists, educa- 
tors, lawyers and other citizens dedicated to 
the protection of our environment and the 
wise use of our natural resources, By its ac- 
tivities, EDF seeks the preservation and res- 
toration of environmental quality on behalf 
of the general public. Its objectives include 
combining “the best scientific findings with 
the most appropriate social action discovered 
by the social sciences and legal theory in 
order (to) ... best promote a quality en- 
vironment.” 

I have been privileged to have been asso- 
ciated as a scientific advisor with EDF short- 
ly after it was incorporated. 

For the past ten (10) years, I have been 
studying algae and the factors which affect 
their growth. The initial phase of my inves- 
tigations were largely confined to the lab- 
oratory. For the past five (5) years, I have 
been examining the growth of these plants 
in Lakes Erie and Ontario. My remarks to- 
day will be confined to the Great Lakes and 
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their eutrophication. These five (5) lakes 
contain more than a third of the available 
freshwater in the world. I do not believe 
that it is necessary for me to elaborate on 
their importance to the United States and 
Canada. 

One important lesson that I have learned 
is that algae respond quite differently in the 
field than they do in a test tube in a labora- 
tory. Much of the confusion of late has been 
caused by those who have yet to learn this 
fact. 

In order to grow, algae requires large quan- 
tities of five (5) elements—carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen and phosphorus. To control 
the growth of these plants, it has been sug- 
gested that the quantity of one or more of 
these elements be limited. Everyone agrees 
that it is not possible to limit either hydro- 
gen or oxygen. However, there is considerable 
disagreement regarding the other elements. 
Many suggest limiting phosphorus; others, 
who are primarily financially supported by 
the detergent industry, suggest reducing 
other elements. 

One theory that has been projected by 
those who do not believe that it is necessary 
to limit the input of phosphorus into nat- 
ural waters, particularly by reducing the 
phosphate content of detergents, is the car- 
bon theory. .. . A major proponent of this 
theory, Dr. L. E. Kuentzel, is employed by the 
leading manufacturer of phosphates for de- 
tergents. . . . Proponents of the carbon the- 
ory believe that we must limit the amount 
of carbon, principally by constructing sew- 
age treatment plants. ... I also favor the 
erection of new and the modernizing of 
existing sewage treatment plants. However, 
the fact that these plants may lower the or- 
ganic carbon entering our lakes and rivers 
will not slow population explosions of algae. 
.. . I believe that the carbon theory was 
finally laid to rest by Dr. Claire Sawyer’, a 
noted sanitary engineer, in an address to 
the Phycological Society of America. I believe 
his conclusions are worth entering in the 
record: 

1. Inorganic fertilizers have been used suc- 
cessfully to increase phytoplankton growths 
in lakes and ponds where greater production 
of fish was desired. No supplementary source 
of carbon dioxide or organic matter was 
found necessary. 

2. Cultural eutrophication of lakes and 
reservoirs has occurred in numerous instances 
even when high degrees of secondary treat- 
ment (carbonaceous removal) was accom- 
plished. 

3. Carbon dioxide is always present in the 
atmosphere and enters the water at increas- 
ing rates as pH levels rise above 8.0 moreover, 
PH levels in excess of 10 have been measured 
in natural waters where algae are active. 

4. Generation of algae tissue produces 
organic matter which upon death becomes 
subject to bacterial action and release of 
carbon dioxide within the ecosystem. In 
deep lakes, carbon dioxide is stored in the 
hypolimnion along with other nutrients, and 
is released gradually to the epilimnion by 
transport through the thermocline as it de- 
scends during the late summer and fall. 

5. All natural waters of concern are buf- 
fered by the carbon dioxide-bicarbonate- 
carbonate complex, In all but acid and very 
low alkalinity waters this constitutes a tre- 
mendous storehouse of carbon dioxide. 

My observations in the Great Lakes and 
their tributaries support Dr. Sawyer's con- 
clusions. 

It is also important to note that D. L. 
King, another noted scientist, has demon- 


*Dr. Sawyer’s speech “ABC's of cultural 
eutrophication and its control” was reprinted 
in the September 1971 issue of Water and 
Sewage Works. 

2 King, D. L. 1971. The role of carbon in 
eutrophication. Journal of the Water Pol- 
lution Control Federation. 42:2035. 
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strated that blue-green algae, the plants 
which cause some of the most severe taste 
and odor problems in the waters of the Great 
Lakes, are capable of proliferating at much 
lower carbon content than the green algae. 
Hence, if the carbon content of natural 
waters were reduced and all the factors re- 
main unchanged, the least desirable plants 
may become dominant. 

Nitrogen also is an important nutrient 
whose reduction may result in a lessening of 
algal problems. However, in most lakes and 
rivers there are species of bacteria and algae 
which are capable of removing nitrogen from 
the atmosphere, of which this element com- 
prises nearly eighty percent (80%), convert- 
ing the nitrogen to ammonia and nitrates 
and making it available to other plants in 
the water. Hence, to artificially limit the 
nitrogen going into the Great Lakes in order 
to control algal growth appears to be wasted 
effort. 

The one element that is required in rel- 
atively large quantities by algae and whose 
input into the Great Lakes can be limited 
by man is phosphorus. It has been demon- 
strated by Vallentyne and others that re- 
ducing the quantity of this element can limit 
the undesirable growth of algae in Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, 

The sources of phosphorus, which generally 
is found in nature in various combinations 
with oxygen in the form of phosphates, are 
varied, However, a significant source is in de- 
tergents. For example, in Erie County, New 
York, detergents account for more than fifty 
percent (50%) of the phosphates entering 
the natural waters. Hence, the phosphorus 
pollution can be reduced by lowering the 
content of this element in cleaning products. 
In the case of the Lake Erie drainage basin, 
it is imperative that this be done as soon as 
possible. 

A  Canadian-American study—Project 
HYPO—which was conducted during 1970, 
showed that Lake Erie was on the brink of 
an ecological disaster. 

To better understand the problem, some 
knowledge of limnology (science of fresh- 
water) is necessary. . . Each summer most 
lakes, including Erie, become temperature 
stratified. .. The warm upper layer of water 
is termed the epilimnion; the cooler, deeper 
layer the hypolimnion. . . Most algal pro- 
duction occurs in the epilimnion where sun- 
light is abundant. The algae continue to 
grow until most of the available phosphorus 
is incorporated in these plants. Algae reach 
large numbers in Lake Erie because of the 
high inputs of phosphates from the com- 
munities surrounding this relatively shallow 
lake. . . When the algae become crowded, 
these cells frequently poison one another, die 
and sink to the bottom. On the bottom, they 
decay—an oxygen consuming process. Low 
dissolved oxygen results in the death of fish 
and other desirable organisms. 

Once most of the available phosphorus is 
used-up, the algae cease to grow until the 
Lake becomes equal in temperature from 
top to bottom. This occurs each fall. At this 
point, the lake turns-over and phosphate 
rich bottom water is brought to the surface. 
The problem that is becoming critical con- 
cerns the quantity of phosphates being added 
and then redistributed in the autumn. 

Scientists from the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, U.S, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries and the Canada Centre for Inland 
Waters demonstrated that since 1953 the 
decay of algae on the bottom of the lake 
during the summer has reduced the oxygen 
levels in these water to near zero over an 


increasingly larger area and for a longer 


period of time. Under these conditions, 
greater quantities of phosphates, which had 
accumulated on the lake bottom through 
the death of algae, are converted from an 
organic to an inorganic form, Organic phos- 
phates are largely insoluble and cannot be 
used by algae. Inorganic phosphates are 
largely soluble and are readily used by 
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algae. ... In the absence of dissolved oxy- 
gen, the conversion of organic to inorganic 
phosphate on the bottom of the lake takes 
place eleven (11) times faster than when 
free oxygen is present. When mixing of the 
lake water occurs, the phosphates promote 
the growth of more algae. These plants in- 
crease until they reach a certain concentra- 
tion at which they poison themselves and 
die. On the bottom, they decay—an oxygen 
consuming process. In the absence of oxy- 
gen, phosphates are released from the bottom 
to perpetuate the vicious cycle. 

If something is not done in the near fu- 
ture to reduce the quantity of phosphates 
initially fertilizing the algae, the system may 
become self perpetuating. The quanties 
released from the sediment during the sum- 
mer may be sufficient to sustain massive 
algae production year round. Therefore, even 
if we add no more phosphates, amounts in 
the surface waters may be sufficient to create 
a perpetual algal bloom. If this occurs, there 
is little that we can do to rejuvenate the 
lake. All the efforts by industry, governments 
and private citizens to turn the lake from a 
liability to an asset will be for naught. 

I urge your Committee to take all necessary 
steps to see that this does not occur. It is 
insufficient to solely remove the prosphates 
by the construction of new and up-grading 
of old municipal sewage treatment plants. 
Even if the money was available today, it 
would take more than ten (10) years to ade- 
quately treat most of the sewage entering 
Lake Erie. This would be too late. We must 
reduce at least part of the phosphate loading 
by 1974, The only logical alternative appears 
to be to reduce or eliminate the phosphates 
in detergents used in the Lake Erie basin. 

If the leading detergent manufacturers in 
the United States can meet the Canadian 
phospate standards at their Canadian-based 
factories, then they can achieve these objec- 
tives on our side of the border. I ask that 
your Committee promote such an end. 

Dr. Robert A, Sweeney is the Director of 
the Great Lakes Laboratory and Professor of 
Biology at the State University College at 
Buffalo. A graduate of The Ohio State Uni- 
versity (M.S. and Ph.D.) and the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Albany (B.S. cum 
laude), he has written two (2) books on the 
chemistry and biology of Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, as well as numerous articles on algal 
ecology. Dr. Sweeney is a consultant to the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, New York 
State Departments of Environmental Con- 
servation and Health and the International 
Field Year on the Great Lakes. 

In his five (5) years as head of the Great 
Lakes Lab, he has directed applied research 
on water pollution for numerous governmen- 
tal and private agencies. Neither he nor the 
lab has ever received funds from any manu- 
facturer of detergents, phosphates or phos- 
phate substitutes. 


NEW YORK TIMES DISTORTS PLAN 
FOR PANAMA CANAL GIVEWAY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. FLoop) is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a page 1 
news story by Benjamin Welles in the 
New York Times of October 19, 1971, an- 
nounced that the United States is pre- 
paring to cede substantial territory of 
the U.S.-owned Canal Zone to Panama 
and that “steady progress” is being made 
toward a new canal treaty to replace the 
1903 Hay-Buneau-Varilla Treaty. In the 
latter Panama granted a concession of 
sovereign rights, power, and authority en 
bloc for the great purpose of the con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, sani- 
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tation, and protection of the Panama 
Canal. The authority under this grant 
includes the right for “expansion and 
new construction,” such as the major 
modernization of the existing canal. 

For those seeking cetailed information 
in the premises attention is invited to my 
address in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
September 23, 1971, quoting my testi- 
mony on September 22 before the House 
Subcommittee on Inter-American Af- 
fairs, a 1971 memorial to the Congress 
by the Committee for Continued U.S. 
Control of the Panama Canal, a State 
Department paper that clearly outlines 
its policy for surrender at Panama, and 
the 1971 American Legion resolution on 
sovereignty and modernization of the 
Panama Canal. 

The indicated New York Times news 
story is without question one of the most 
anti-American, misleading and inaccu- 
rate pieces of propaganda that I have 
yet encountered on a matter of such 
grave importance. 

As to its inaccuracies, I shall quote 
and comment on certain parts of the 
article: 

The United States will insist on its rights 
either to improve the existing canal with a 
third set of locks or to build a new sea-level 
canal. 

COMMENT 


The United States under existing 
treaty provisions has the right to pro- 
vide for ‘‘expansion or new construction” 
for the existing canal. Why should we 
negotiate for authority that our country 
already has? As to a sea-level canal, even 
its own advocates have publicly admit- 
ted that it may never be constructed, 
that it is not economically warranted 
and that its main purpose is to secure 
better treaty relationships with Panama. 

In any event, the extravagant sea-level 
project across the Isthmus is being 
strongly opposed not only by informed 
engineers and other experts but also by 
marine biologists because of the danger 
of a biological catastrophe. Yet the ar- 
ticle does not mention this important 
new angle in the interoceanic canal 
problem. 

Panama ...did not give the United 
States “sovereignty” over the Canal Zone. It 
leased to the United States for the building 
of a canal a strip 10 miles wide and 50 miles 
long. 

COMMENT 

The facts are that Panama granted 
to the United States the “use, occupation 
and control” of the Canal Zone in perpe- 
tuity for the “construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation and protection” of 
the Panama Canal with all the “rights, 
power and authority within the zone 
* * * which the United States would 
possess and exercise if it were sovereign” 
and “to the entire exclusion of the exer- 
cise by * * * Panama of any such sov- 
ereign rights, power or authority.” In 
addition, the United States acquired 
ownership of all privately owned land 
and property in the zone by purchase 
from individual owners. Yet the article 
does not give these crucial facts. 

The rental price to Panama at the time 
was $10,000,000 down and $250,000 a year. 

COMMENT 


This is contrary to facts. The Canal 
Zone is not rented. The $250,000 annual 
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payment was the annual obligation of 
the Panama Railroad to Colombia which 
obligation was assumed by the United 
States in the 1903 treaty. 

Secretary of State, John Hay, is said to 
have remarked that the United States had 
obtained a treaty very satisfactory to the 
United States and we must confess not so 
advantageous to Panama. 

COMMENT 


He made this statement in a personal 
letter to a Senator at the time the 1903 
Treaty was under consideration, but he 
also said much more and this was to the 
effect that U.S. authority in the Canal 
Zone was that of complete sovereignty. 
(Foreign Relations, 1904, pages 598-607.) 

We're going to turn unused area in the 
Zone and lots of commercial operations— 
piers, movie houses, commissaries, and 50 
forth, over to Panama. 


COMMENT 


A loose statement. President Taft, by 
Executive order in 1912, declared that all 
land in the zone is necessary for canal 
purposes. Moreover, more is needed now 
than at that time. Piers are major opera- 
tional parts of the canal enterprise and 
the suggestion for their cession is utterly 
ridiculous. 

Senator Alan Cranston recently called in 
Congress for a restoration of full Panamanian 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone with the 
United States retaining responsibility for op- 
erating and defending the waterway as a 
“world facility.” 

COMMENT 


This reveals an ignorance of Isthmian 
history and facts that is pathetic. 
Panama was never a really effective 
sovereign over the Canal Zone except for 
a few months (Nov. 3, 1903-Feb. 26, 
1904). Until November 3, 1903, the sov- 
ereign of the Isthmus was Colombia. If 
there is to be a cession of sovereignty it 
should be to Colombia. 

Responsibility for operating and de- 
fending the canal without sovereign con- 
trol would saddle the United States with 
a grave burden without adequate au- 
thority and invite the inevitable recrim- 
inations that always accompany intra- 
territorial rights. 

In general the article is wholly inade- 
quate. It— 

First. Ignores the provision in article 
IV, section 3, clause 2 of the U.S. Con- 
stitution that vests the power to dispose 
of territory and other property of the 
United States in Congress. 

Second. Fails to prevent the impor- 
tance of the Panama Canal as the key to 
Western security. 

Third. Treats the Canal Zone terri- 
tory as a disposable piece of real estate 
without regard to its purpose as the pro- 
tective frame of the Canal Zone, indis- 
pensable for canal defense, operation, 
and modernization. 

Fourth. Fails to consider the long- 
range Soviet plan for control of the 
Panama Canal as a key objective for en- 
circlement of the United States with 
satellites. 

Fifth. Disregards the probability of 
Panama becoming another Cuba astride 
the world’s last great interoceanic link. 

Sixth. Understates the amount of the 
total net investment of the United States 
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in the canal enterprise, which, including 
defense, is more than $6,000,000,000. 

Seventh. Minimizes the cost of a sea- 
level project, which in addition to the 
1970 estimated initial cost of $2,880,000,- 
000 would have to include the amounts of 
a huge indemnity to Panama and the 
cost of acquiring the right-of-way. 

The indicated article is important not 
for its intrinsic merits but as a tipoff 
for what is being planned by certain ele- 
ments in our Government as regards the 
Panama Canal. As such it should serve as 
a warning to all citizens to write the 
President, and Members of the Congress, 
especially Senators, in opposition to any 
surrender at Panama. It also serves to 
emphasize the importance of immediate 
favorable action by the House on pending 
Panama Canal sovereignty resolutions 
on which hearing were held on Septem- 
ber 22 and 23, 1971. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have stated on other 
occasions should the President send the 
projected treaty to the Senate for ap- 
proval, my distinguished and able col- 
league from Missouri (Mr. Hatt) and I 
stand ready to lead all Members of the 
House of Representatives interested in 
saving the Panama Canal in a march 
four abreast to the office of the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to request time for each to oppose 
the treaty. Based upon a large corre- 
spondence, I do not believe that the peo- 
ple of our country will support any ad- 
ministration, no matter what it is or any 
President or any Secretary of State who 
attempts to surrender U.S. sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone and Panama Canal. 

In order that the full text of the indi- 
cated article may be available to all 
Members of the Congress and the Nation 
at large, I quote it as part of my remarks: 

[Prom the New York Times, Oct. 19, 1971] 
U.S. Concessions TO PANAMA SEEN—CEDING 

OF LAND EXPECTED IN MOVE FoR NEW CANAL 

Pact 

(By Benjamin Welles) 

WASHINGTON, October 18.—The United 
States is preparing to cede to Panama sub- 
stantial territory, commercial concessions and 
some legal jurisdiction in the 500-square-mile 
Panama Canal Zone, according to American 
and Latin diplomats. 

After 17 meetings since June 29, United 
States and Panamanian negotiators here are 
reported to be making steady progress toward 
a new canal treaty to replace the 1903 accord 
that gave the United States a lease on the 
canal zone “in perpetuity.” 

The United States is reported eager to shed 
its “colonialist” image in Panama—and 
throughout much of Latin America—by 
making concessions on all but two key issues. 

First is the right to operate and defend 
the strategic waterway, built by the United 
States for $387-million and opened to world 
traffic in 1914. Second, the United States, 
given Congressional approval, will insist on 
its right either to improve the existing canal 
with a third set of locks at an estimated cost 
of $1.5-billion or build a new sea-level canal 
across Panama for an estimated $3-billion. 
The latter would take 15 years to build and 
60 years to amortize. 

A Presidential panel has recommended that 
either one course or the other be adopted 
before the year 2000. 

In the background is a sense of rising ex- 
pectation in Panama, spurred by anti-United 
States riots in 1956, and 1964. Four Americans 
and 22 Panamanians were Killed in the 1964 
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riots. Panama broke off diplomatic relations 
with the United States in protest. 

The panamanian goal, according to well- 
informed Latin sources, is to leave the 
United States with full rights to operate and 
defend as well as improve or supplement, 
the canal—although not necessarily the full 
500-square-mile zone around it—in a treaty 
with a fixed time limit. This would end the 
exclusive United States rights “in perpetu- 
ity.” Panama also is demanding increased 
economic returns from the canal fees. 


UNITED STATES DID NOT GET SOVEREIGNTY 


The 1903 treaty, signed two weeks after 
the Republic of Panama had broken away 
from Colombia and had been recognized by 
the United States, did not give the United 
States “sovereignty” over the Canal Zone. It 
leased to the United States for the building 
of a canal a strip 10 miles wide and 50 miles 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The rental 
price to Panama at the time was $10-million 
down and $250,000 a year. 

The 1903 treaty gave the United States the 
“power and authority” within this zone 
“which the United States would possess and 
exercise as if it were the sovereign of the 
territory.” 

At the time, the United States Secretary of 
State, John Hay, is said to have remarked 
that the United States had obtained a treaty 
“very satisfactory to the United States and 
we must confess not so advantageous to 
Panama.” 

Now the United States and Panamanian 
Governments are reported agreed in princi- 
ple that the 1903 “in perpetuity” provision 
must be dropped. They are said to have 
agreed also that the’ total United States 
jurisdiction—including commercial monopo- 
lies—in the Canal Zone deprives Panama 
of needed income and violates her sover- 
eignty. 

CONTROLS TO BE RETAINED 

“We're going to turn unused areas in the 
zone and lots of commercial operations— 
piers, movie houses, commissaries and so 
forth—over to the Panamanians,” said one 
United States source. “But we're going to re- 
tain control of what we need to operate and 
defend the canal—or a new one if it gets 
built—for a very long time; maybe 50, 60 
years.” 

This source said that under the new treaty 
the United States would gradually cede to 
Panama legal jurisdiction over many United 
States private activities inside the Canal 
Zone that now are exempt from Panamanian 
laws. 

Panamanian regimes have long complained 
that the zone is a “government within a gov- 
ernment” in which Americans with no direct 
contact either with the operation of the canal 
itself or with the United States military 
forces guarding it enjoy extraterritorial privi- 
leges. Neither the Panamanian police nor 
legal authorities have jurisdiction in the 
Canal Zone. 

Senator Alan Cranston, Democrat of Cali- 
fornia, recently called in Congress for a res- 
toration of full Panamanian sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone with the United States 
retaining responsibility for operating and de- 
fending the waterway as a “world facility.” 

A “COLONY” OF 40,000 

In testimony Sept, 27 before a House For- 
eign Affairs Subcommittee, Mr. Cranston cited 
a “colony of 40,000” mostly white Americans 
who reside in the Canal Zone year after year, 
and some, generation after generation. He 
described “nicely paved roads, lovely subur- 
ban homes and the 15 percent differential 
on top of an inflated pay scale to entice peo- 
ple to come down from the States.” 

Of the 15,000 workers employed in the 
Canal Zone, he said, 4,000 are Americans, Of 
these 4,000, he said 1,289 work on the canal 
while the majority are employed in “schools, 


movie theaters, bowling alleys, commissaries, 
golf courses and a zoo.” 
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The continuing presence of the Canal Zone, 
bisecting Panama and pre-empting its two 
main ports—Colon on the Atlantic and Bal- 
boa on the Pacific—provides fuel, Mr. Cran- 
ston said, to “militant factions in Panama 
and elsewhere.” They point to the Canal Zone, 
he said, as a “colonialist outrage fenced apart 
from the horrible slums which neighbor 
alongside.” 

While the negotiations, headed for the 
United States by Robert B, Anderson, a for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury, and for Pan- 
ama by Ambassador Fernado Monfredo Ber- 
nai have made headway, informants say, dif- 
ferences remain over the extent of United 
States military and economic concessions to 
Panama, 

According to Senator Cranston, the Canal 
Zone “has little to do with protecting the 
canal from invasion.” Of the 40,000 United 
States military officers, men and dependents 
in the Canal Zone, he said the combat forces 
consisted of “one infantry battalion on the 
Atlantic end and one mechanized infantry 
battalion on the Pacific end.” 

Mr. Cranston cited Maj. Gen, Donnelly P. 
Bolton of the Army as having said that “no 
significant Navy or Air Force high-perform- 
ance combat units are based in the zone.” In 
the event of trouble, General Bolton is said 
to have stated, reinforcements would have to 
come from Florida or Virginia. 

Panamanian officials say that the 1903 
treaty did not give the United States the 
right to use the Canal Zone for such activ- 
ities as jungle training for Vietnam. 

Gen. Omar Torrijos, who seized power in 
Panama on Oct. 11, 1968, recently called on 
the United States to cut its large military 
presence in the Canal Zone on the ground 
that it is unnecessary. General Torrijos him- 
self attended United States military schools 
in the Canal Zone, as have many thousands 
of Latin-American officers, and the 11,000- 
man Panamanian National Guard has been 
trained and equipped by the United States. 

American sources insist, however, that the 
United States will retain key areas in the zone 
in which troops will be permanently sta- 
tioned and into which others can be airlifted 
should trouble threaten. 

The United States economic concessions 
to Panama have not been settled, informants 
say, because political concessions come first 
and are still being worked out. 

However, Latin sources said that the 
Panamanians had already won in principle 
larger concessions from the United States 
than they did in the 1967 draft treaties. 
These, after being worked out laboriously 
over three years, were never ratified by 
Panama for domestic political reasons. 

At that time the United States offered to 
give Panama a share in the annual $100-mil- 
lion in tols. Had the treaties been ratified 
these would now be yielding Panama $25- 
million yearly. At present the United States 
is paying Panama $1.9-million a year from 
canal tolls. 

However, United States officials say that 
the economic benefit to Panama from the 
presence of 40,000 Americans is approximately 
$160-million a year in direct spending and 
local employment. This is $60-million more 
than the United States receives in canal tolls. 


UNSAFE SCHOOLBUSES IN 
FLORIDA 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Aspin) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, today I would 


like to include in the Recorp an article 
entitled “Florida Schools Cite Unsafe 
Bus Brakes,” which appeared in the Sun- 
day Washington Post. 

This article is just one more piece of 
evidence that schoolbuses must be built 
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more safely than they are at present and 
that Federal regulation of safety design 
standards for schoolbuses is long over- 
due. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, 52 Mem- 
bers of the House recently joined me in 
cosponsoring schoolbus legislation which 
would require the Department of Trans- 
portation to use the authority it now 
has to promulgate effective standards 
for the design of safe schoolbuses. With 
each passing day it becomes more incred- 
ible that, while Congress has regulated 
the safety design and manufacture of 
automobiles, virtually nothing has been 
done on the Federal level to assure that 
those vehicles which transport our chil- 
dren to and from school are reasonably 
safe. 

What makes the present situation even 
more incredible is that some very ex- 
cellent safety design standards hay? been 
promulgated by the Vehicle Equipment 
Safety Commission—an interstate com- 
pact with 46 member States. Recently, 
the Ward Bus Co. held a demonstration 
of a new prototype bus which complies 
with the VESC’s standards. That bus is 
unquestionably superior in virtually 
every safety aspect to schoolbuses pres- 
ently on the road. The cost of the very 
great safety improvements that the 
Ward Co. has designed into this proto- 
type was only $390. Especially when com- 
pared with the average cost of a school- 
bus of about $10,000, that is a very small 
price indeed to pay for these much- 
needed improvements. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that when the 
Congress realizes how little has been 
done in the area of schoolbus safety 
design, it will move with greater alacrity 
to rectify an inconsistent and intolerable 
situation. I hope that the Post article, 
which follows, will help to bring about 
that realization by Congress: 

FLORIDA SCHOOLS CITE UNSAFE Bus BRAKES 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA—Up to 452 school buses 
in 40 or more Florida counties are equipped 
with brakes that state school officials say 
are subject to sudden failure. 

Among the counties that have reported 
temporary brake failures om school buses 
are Sarasota, Manatee, Polk and Gadsden. 
A three-year-old boy was injured in Sarasota 
when the brakes on a school bus failed and 
the vehicle slammed into his grandmother's 
car, 

“The brakes fade,” said Sarasota County 
transportation supervisor James Hightower. 
“It seems like they're grabbing.” 

“It isn’t too very often but it’s enough to 
keep us worried,” he said. “It happened twice 
in one week.” 

International Harvester, which manufac- 
tured the 1969 and 1970 model buses experi- 
encing brake problems, sent representatives 
to Sarasota Oct. 5 and promised a report 
within a few days. 


LET US NOT HOGTIE THE 
PRESIDENT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is recognized for 


10 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a continuing resolution to pro- 
vide for support of the foreign assistance 
program until further action is taken by 
the Congress on this matter. 
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It would be foolish, improvident, and 
even tragic if we were not to provide for 
continued support of these programs, at 
least on an interim basis. To allow the 
action of the other body taken last Fri- 
day to stand unmodified would mean the 
complete abolition of a program that 
has stood us in good stead through the 
whole postwar era, and moreover would 
mean the abandonment of multiple com- 
mitments our country has which are 
both political and moral. Beyond that, 
this action, left standing, would hogtie 
the President; we would not provide him 
any alternatives for carrying out essen- 
tial programs for the security of our 
country, and the development of strug- 
gling nations around the world. It may 
be hard to conceive, but these programs 
range from the provision of modern 
weapons for the support of Israel to the 
simple, and nearly cost-free, task of 
training librarians in Nepal. 

Surely bilateral assistance programs 
have their faults and limitations, some 
of them grave. Yet this does not mean 
that we should throw out the baby with 
the bathwater. We must, if we want to 
get out of the bilateral aid business alto- 
gether, allow time to find and forge an 
effective instrument for its replacement. 

I hope that the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency will soon be able to re- 
port to the House its program for a mul- 
tilateral assistance package, but even if 
that package is adopted in its entirety, 
it would not allow enough resources to 
replace what would be lost through the 
action of the Senate last Friday. If we 
are to have multilateral aid only, we will 
need time to find out how much, and how 
to provide it, and through what interna- 
tional agencies. This continuing resolu- 
tion would at least provide that. 

We cannot act out of greed or fear 
or impatience. We are dealing in issues 
that involve more than our own destinies. 
We have at stake the destiny of the whole 
world. We are not talking about givea- 
way programs, or secret commitments. 
We are talking about ways of developing 
countries that need help for develop- 
ment, and ways of helping countries de- 
fend themselves, today no less than Eng- 
land needed help under the lend-lease 
program. 

We cannot withdraw from the world; 
we cannot ignore all that is happening 
around us. We are part of it, and it is 
part of us. 

It would be a disaster if we failed to 
continue support for the foreign assist- 
ance program, at least until we find some 
better way to accomplish the same ends. 
And the price we might one day pay for 
our failure to act, or for our temporary 
rage and frustration, is too fearful to 
contemplate. Let us not tie the hands 
of the President, nor of our own country, 
in whose name these programs exist. 


LAND USE PLANNING IN ALASKA 

(Mr, ASPINALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent debate on the floor of the 
House of the bill (H.R. 10367) to provide 
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for the settlement of certain land claims 
of Alaska Natives and for other purposes, 
some Members offered an amendment 
which would have established a tempo- 
rary joint Federal-State natural re- 
sources and land use planning commis- 
sion. 

I opposed this amendment, pointing 
out that legislation relating to planning 
for the use of both public and private 
lands was being considered by the Sub- 
committee on the Environment of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and that it would include the State 
of Alaska as well as the other States of 
the Union. My opposition was not to the 
principle of land use planning but rather 
to the manner in which it was infro- 
duced: 

The amendment being offered on the Floor 
had not been considered in Committee and 
therefore had not benefited from the de- 
tailed attention the Committee had given 
to other parts of the native claims settle- 
ment; and 

The amendment, although said to be in 
accordance with recommendations of the 
Public Land Law Review Commission 
(PLLRC), did not appear to be compatible 
with the philosophy of the Commission or, 
indeed, of any land use policy legislation 
now being considered by the Subcommittee. 


House deliberation of a bill has always 
been directed and resolved most con- 
structively when the Members can rely 
upon the Committee of Reference hav- 
ing thoroughly considered the legislation, 
including amendments. I believe this is 
an important enough instance of the 
need for application of this procedure 
to take time to detail what I believe the 
facts to be. 

PLLRC REPORT 

The PLLRC recommended establish- 
ment of a joint Federal-State natural 
resources and regional planning commis- 
sion for Alaska, having first reiterated 
that generally the public land laws 
should apply equally in all States, in- 
cluding Alaska, but finding the situation 
“entirely different” in Alaska because of 
the extensive land grants made in the 
Statehood Act and the need for selection 
of lands to fulfill such grants by 1984, 
PLLRC then noted that its “general rec- 
ommendation for coordination , .. with 
local and state governments must be 
strengthened and the State of Alaska 
given a greater role in planning the 
future uses of the public land base, since 
a significant part of that land base will 
belong to the state in the future (PLLRC 
report, p. 65) .” 

As I understand the rationale for the 
PLLRC recommendation that a joint 
planning commission be established for 
Alaska, the people of that State ought 
to be permitted to play a greater role in 
planning future uses of public land than 
is the case in other States because a part 
of the Federal holdings will become State 
land under the selection process and, 
even after selections haye been com- 
pleted, two-thirds of the State will re- 
main in Federal ownership. 

HR. 7211 

Last April, along with my colleagues, 
Mr. BARING, Mr, TAYLOR, Mr, UDALL, and 
Mr. Kyu, former members of PLLRC, I 
introduced H.R. 7211 as a first step to- 
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ward statutory implementation of the 
commission recommendations. That part 
of H.R. 7211 dealing with regional co- 
ordination—sections 8-12—establishes 
Federal regional coordinating commit- 
tees—composed of Federal gency repre- 
sentatives—interstate land use coordi- 
nating commissions—to represent re- 
gional, State, and local governments— 
and a joint Federal-State natural re- 
sources and regional planning commis- 
sion—to coordinate use of public lands 
in Alaska). 

Although the Alaskan commission is 
separately provided for in section 11 of 
the bill, it is similar in many respects to 
the coordinating committees and com- 
missions that would operate in the lower 
48 States. The separate commission for 
Alaska is proposed largely because of the 
geographic separation of Alaska from 
other land areas in the United States— 
an interstate commission here would not 
be very practical—and so great a per- 
centage of Alaska is and will remain 
Federal public land; the problem of co- 
ordinating planning for public land with 
planning for other lands is compounded. 

In effect, the joint Alaskan commis- 
sion is a combination of the regional co- 
ordinating committees and the interstate 
coordination commissions established in 
the lower 48 States under the bill. Its 
recommendations would be advisory only, 
with both the Federal Government and 
the State of Alaska free to accept or not 
to accept the advice of the commission. 
The commission is directed by the bill to 
develop for Alaska a land management 
plan “in accordance with the purposes, 
policies, and goals and objectives of H.R. 
7211.” It would be a temporary commis- 
sion in that, in any event, it would cease 
to exist no later than 1984. Authorization 
is made for $750,000 annually to finance 
the commission. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO NATIVE CLAIMS BILL 


Section 9(g)(8) of H.R. 11305, the 
Udall-Saylor bill introduced October 18, 
on which the amendment offered Octo- 
ber 20 during the debate on the Native 
claims legislation is based, establishes a 
temporary joint Federal-State natural 
resources and land use planning commis- 
sion. With the exception of the word 
“temporary,” the name given to this com- 
mission is the same as the one given to 
that established under H.R. 7211. 

The 23 members of the H.R. 7211 com- 
mission and the 14 members of the Udall- 
Saylor commission would be somewhat 
similarly appointed but their duties 
would be somewhat different. 

Under the Udall-Saylor proposal, the 
commission or any subcommittee or 
member thereof, would be authorized to 
“hold such hearings, take such testi- 
mony, receive such evidence, and sit and 
act at such times and places as deemed 
advisable.” Specifically included is the 
holding of public hearings “both in 
Alaska and in other States, for obtaining 
public views of statewide land use plan- 
ning.” 

The commission is directed to “under- 
take statewide land use planning, includ- 
ing recommendation of areas for perma- 
nent reservation” and for disposal. It is 
further directed to “promulgate land use 
plans” for lands selected by the Natives 
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as well as those selected by the State as 
part of its statehood grant. It is to make 
recommendations to the President and 
to the Governor as to programs and 
budgets of both Federal and State agen- 
cies administering the public lands. To 
finance the commission’s operations, $142 
million are authorized annually. 
CONCLUSION 


In summary, much more authority is 
spelled out by statute for the Udall- 
Saylor commission than is the case with 
respect to the one established by H.R. 
7211. The most important respect in 
which the proposal of Messrs. UDALL and 
Savior differs from that recommended 
by PLLRC and contained in H.R. 7211 is 
that the Udall-Saylor commission would 
have zoning powers, and the provisions 
of plans developed by it would be bind- 
ing on the State as to its selections and 
on the Natives as to theirs. It would be 
a regulatory agency. 

By making the plan binding on the 
State of Alaska, the Udall-Saylor pro- 
posal is in effect a modification of the 
Statehood Act under which Alaska was 
given unrestricted title to its grants—a 
matter of no little significance. 

There was no opportunity to discuss 
this proposal in the Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs, where the Native claims 
legislation was developed; and in the full 
committee, the planning amendment 
that was offered did not pertain to Na- 
tive selections, a fact so stated by its pro- 
ponent. 

Certainly a difference in philosophy is 
apparent. Whereas, the fact that so large 
a percentage of Alaska is and will remain 
public land led the PLLRC to recommend 
that the citizens of that State have a 
greater role in planning future uses of 
public land—and this is reflected in H.R. 
7211's joint commission—this same fact 
apparently leads the Members introduc- 
ing the amendment to propose that fu- 
ture planning be done by persons outside 
the State—including the holding of hear- 
ings to obtain public views anywhere in 
the United States. 

Perhaps some of the differences can 
be resolved as the so-called national land 
use planning legislation is developed. We 
may need to spell out in more detail than 
is done in H.R. 7211 what a joint com- 
mission would do in Alaska—it may need 
more than advisory authority in certain 
instances—so that it will not be too dif- 
ferent from such commissions as are au- 
thorized to carry out planning in other 
States of the Union. 

The point is, these matters can be re- 
solved within a few months during the 
next session of this Congress in accord- 
ance with our regular procedure—after 
the Subcommittee on the Environment 
has completed its hearings on land use 
policy and has agreed upon legislation 
from among the 12 to 15 bills now before 
it, and after the full Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee has had an oppor- 
tunity to review the work of its subcom- 
mittee. 

Then, and only then, I submit, is this 
matter before this House in the most 
constructive manner. I intend then to 
fully support land use planning in 
Alaska, as elsewhere, and I suspect that 
those Members supporting the amend- 
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ment recently proposed and the major- 
ity of our committee will not be far apart. 
We can then confidently expect the 
Members of the House to be fully in- 
formed, so that this important legisla- 
tion can move forward just as was the 
case with the Native claims bill 2 weeks 
ago. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY GALA, WASH- 
INGTON CHAPTER, SOCIETY OF 
FORMER SPECIAL AGENTS OF THE 
FBI 


(Mr. SMITH of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SMITH of California, Mr. Speaker, 
the Society of Former Special Agents of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
a membership of several thousand. The 
Washington chapter is the largest, with 
over 500 members. 

On October 22, 1971, the Washington 
chapter celebrated its silver anniversary 
with a banquet and dinner-dance at the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. It was under the direction 
of John J. Grady, chairman of the Wash- 
ington chapter, and Paul E. Ertzinger, 
chairman-elect. 

This was, indeed, an outstanding and 
memorable occasion. Particularly so be- 
cause we were especially honored by the 
presence of our esteemed Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, The Kennedy Center is 
limited in the number it can serve and on 
this occasion the room was filled to ca- 
pacity. Many could not be accommo- 
dated. 

Mr. Speaker, the remarks of Mr. 
Hoover were outstanding and an inspira- 
tion to all. Iam honored and privileged 
to place them into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


REMARKS OF J. EDGAR HOOVER, DIRECTOR, FED- 
ERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 25TH AN- 
NIVERSARY DINNER, WASHINGTON CHAPTER, 
SOCIETY OF FORMER SPECIAL AGENTS OF THE 
FBI, INC., JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER FOR 
THE PERFORMING ARTS, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
OCTOBER 22, 1971 


It is a pleasure to be able to participate 
this evening in the festivities marking the 
25th Anniversary of the Washington Chapter 
of the Society of Former Special Agents of 
the FBI. It is particularly fitting that such 
a significant event is being commemorated 
in this superb setting. 

As you are aware, a new Headquarters for 
the Bureau is very gradually emerging from 
the ground on Pennsylvania Avenue across 
the street from the Justice Building. One 
local newsman has compared it to the build- 
ing of a “Great Pyramid.” I feel I must dis- 
agree with his observation ...I am con- 
vinced that the ancient Egyptians were able 
to build their pyramids in far less time than 
it is taking to erect our new building. 

There are some who maintain that the only 
reason I am staying on as Director of the FBI 
is to be present at the dedication. This is ab- 
solute nonsense. At the rate the building is 
going up, none of us will be around by the 
time it is completed. 

This, of course, is the fervent wish of some 
of my more virulent critics. One of them 
.» +. his name escapes me for the moment 
...» has apparently fallen off his merry-go- 
round once too often. 

Last spring he spent considerable time sift- 
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ing through my garbage. I’m not complain- 
ing, mind you. In fact, my only reason for 
mentioning it is that I understand he is 
becoming increasingly confused between the 
trash he examines and the trash he writes. 

Remarkably consistent in his disregard for 
the truth, my personal garbage sorter recent- 
ly alleged that I had censured and trans- 
ferred an FBI Agent because he was not prop- 
erly attired at the time he killed an armed 
hijacker holding a stewardess hostage at the 
Kennedy Airport In New York. 

You may be sure that no such censure has 
ever included anything like the commenda- 
tion and the $500 check that this cool- 
headed young man received for averting 
what could have been a real tragedy. Under 
the circumstances, is it any wonder that 
there are some who question the accuracy, no 
less the integrity and motives of some so- 
called news scavengers? 

Maybe those of us in the FBI are narrow- 
minded when we frown on indiscretions in- 
volying unmarried couples, . . . Maybe we 
are intolerant when we refuse to permit our 
personnel to participate in the activities of 
groups and organizations that are hostile to 
our government. ... Maybe we are old- 
fashioned when we frown upon extreme hair 
styles and wearing apparel. If we are, I am 
confident that you and the majority of the 
American people share our views. 

The Bureau’s achievements over the years 
have been the direct result of the kind of 
men and women who have served in the 
FBI... people like you. clean-cut, 
highly intelligent, dedicated Americans of 
the finest moral character who are totally 
loyal to their country and to the organiza- 
tion for which they work. 

We heve exacting standards in the FBI and 
we apologize to no one for them. We have 
no intention of arbitrarily compromising 
these standards to accommodate kooks, mis- 
fits, drunks, and slobs. . .. Were we to do 
SO, you may be sure we would eventually 
merit the unwarranted criticism we now 
receive. 

Over the years, law enforcement, including 
the FBI, has borne the brunt of criminal vio- 
lence. Twenty-three Special Agents, whose 
memories we revere, made the supreme 
sacrifice, 

I am sure there are some in this room 
who may have known or worked with one or 
several of these heroic men. All of you have 
shared their hardships and dangers and 
we can be grateful that the toll in human life 
hasn” been greater. 

The hazards of being a law enforcement 
Officer ...an FBI Agent ... continue to 
increase at an alarming rate as certain ele- 
ments in our society are determined to defy 
lawful authority and are encouraged in it 
by some vituperative segments of the news 
media. 

Despite the fact that FBI Agents act in 
self-defense and use firearms only as a last 
resort . . . armed criminals, displaying shock- 
ing contempt for authority and human life, 
have engaged our personnel in 67 gun bat- 
tles since 1966. In addition .. . during a 
recent 12-month period, no less than 105 
Bureau Agents were assaulted while ful- 
filling their official responsibilities. 

Disregard for law and order is encouraged 
by hatemongers, extremists, and others who 
assert that revolution against society is 
justified and necessary ... and that men 
should be permitted to murder, rob, loot, 
and pillage with impunity to achieve their 
goals. 

Some of us are old enough to remember 
the hoarse, terrifying, mindless roars of Hit- 
ler Youth; and though it is a frightful thing 
to say, it must nevertheless be said: A 
thing not too dissimilar from Hitler Youth 
has been abroad upon the campuses, and 
elsewhere in this country. 

They have twisted and perverted rights 
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into license of intellectual terrorism, into 
a conscious subversion of lawful national 
purposes constitutionally arrived at. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has said, “Civil 
government cannot let any group ride 
roughshod over others simply because their 
‘consciences’ tell them to do so.” 

Disregard for law and order is the anar- 
chistic banner of those who want the rule of 
no rule ... who profanely proclaim that all 
of the values of the past have failed man- 
kind and that real progress can only be 
achieved by discarding tradition, demolish- 
ing our democratic institutions, and ulti- 
mately destroying our existent society. 

Disregard for law and order is the stock- 
in-trade of vicious hoodlums who are en- 
couraged to think and act as if they are 
without fault, but who suffer from spiritual 
malnutrition. 

It is the end product of a chaotic phi- 
losophy which maintains that there is no 
such thing as right or wrong, guilt or in- 
nocence, and which accuses responsible au- 
thority of violating rights and restricting 
freedom when it responds to protect society 
from vile depredations. 

Society, to survive, must protect itself 
from the lawbreaker. Of course, there are 
some who maintain that to imprison a 
criminal, to place him behind bars, is to de- 
humanize him. 

Incarceration for the lawbreaker is cer- 
tainly no more dehumanizing than a ra- 
tionale that would have us believe that man 
is without fault and should not be held re- 
sponsible for his deeds . . . that he is a help- 
less victim of forces that he can neither mas- 
ter nor control ... that he is in effect a 
mindless brute who, while he walks erect, 
is really nc different from the savage beast. 

Warped and distorted concepts such as 
these only serve to encourage the lawless 
and erode the moral and spiritual strength 
of our Nation. 

Too long we have concerned ourselves 
with the plight of the criminal. We have 
coddled him, we have shown him our com- 
passion, our mercy and our leniency and, 
unrepentant, he has shown us his 
contempt. k 

Justice is not served when innocent vic- 
tims and society suffer while the vicious 
criminal goes free. 

Justice cannot be served when the rights 
of society are trampled in our courts by over- 
indulgent judges and misguided attorneys 
whose overriding concern for the criminal 
and obsession with legal technicalities have 
all too often distorted the true meaning and 
purpose of our constitutional guarantees. 

Justice cannot be served as long as penal 
institutions fail to rehabilitate and condi- 
tions continue to exist in our revolving-door 
systems of parole and probation whereby 
convicted felons are unleashed on society, 
more eminently qualified to resume a life of 
crime than when they were imprisoned. 

It is time we stopped coddling the hood- 
lums and the hippies who are causing so 
much serious troubles these days. Let us 
treat them like the vicious enemies of society 
that they really are regardless of their age. 
Let the punishment fit the crime, not the age. 

Justice is not a separate thing—it is in- 
herent in law and order. 

Nor can justice be served as long as there 
are some who suggest and others who believe 
that law enforcement itself is a sinister 
threat to our free society. There are a few 
journalistic prostitutes who in their jaun- 
diced outlook upon realities and truth at- 
tribute the increase in crime as somehow 
the fault of the FBI or the result of inade- 
quate performance by it. They do not merely 
skirt but ignore completely the fact that the 
overwhelming part of the increase in crime 
has been in areas where the FBI has neither 
the authority nor jurisdiction, namely at the 
local and State level. 
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As Abraham Lincoln once said, “When you 
see a lot of different people all popping off 
to the same effect at the same time, you have 
very good reason to believe that a concerted 
campaign is afoot.” 

While intemperate voices raise cries of po- 
lice brutality and police repression with little 
to support their contention, there are others 
who regard the use of science, the computer, 
and other technical advances as a potential 
threat to their freedom. 

To serve the public properly in a society 
that grows ever more complex, to contend 
with the criminal who becomes ever more 
mobile, law enforcement, to succeed, must 
continue to seek improvement in its train- 
ing, methods, and techniques, 

I would be less than candid if I were to 
maintain that there are no longer incompe- 
tent policemen and abuses of police power, 
for the record shows otherwise. Unfortu- 
nately, the one bad police officer, the one 
who commits that isolated act of brutality, 
turns up among thousands of outstanding 
men, and becomes the symbol of all police- 
men rather than the exception that he is. 

Extremists and hate groups which are com- 
mitted to violence use allegations of police 
brutality and repression as an excuse for 
their malicious activities and to discredit the 
entire law enforcement profession. 

Incredible as it may seem, there have been 
instances in which the news media, particu- 
larly television, have accepted without ques- 
tion wildly improbable allegations made by 
hate groups against the police and, even 
when the facts have been readily accessible, 
certain segments of the media have, for 
whatever reason, chosen to ignore and dis- 
regard them. Unfortunately, the truth never 
seems to catch up with the “big lie,” and 
even if it does, it is too late to undo the 
harm that has been done in denigrating the 
forces of law enforcement. 

The publication of drivel, while admittedly 
a right—is not the best way of discharging 
the precious responsibilities of a free press. 

Criticism, of course, is essential in our 
democratic society ... but criticism, to be 
valid, must be based on knowledge and a 
desire to correct deficiencies. The founda- 
tion of any news media should be truth, ob- 
jectivity, and justice. 

Criticism without basis is demoralizing 
and serves the interests of those subversives 
and criminals who seek to serve only them- 
selves and not democracy. No man has the 
inherent right to place himself above and 
beyond the law, even though he may per- 
sonally consider that law to be onerous. 

It is time for the voices of logic and de- 
cency to be heard and to make their influ- 
ence felt. 

People of goodwill must rededicate them- 
selves to building greater public respect for 
and confidence in law enforcement in the 
crucial role it plays in our survival. 

We are citizens of the greatest nation on 
the face of the earth. We enjoy the most 
envied way of life known to man, 

If we are to survive as a nation, we must 
challenge the attitude of those who have 
been selling America short ... who want to 
destroy, who want rights without responsi- 
bilities, and who encourage disrespect for 
law and order, 

We live in a period of stress and turmoil... 
in times that demand spiritual strength and 
moral fortitude. If this country is going to 
wage an effective war against crime, it can- 
not be done by lessening the severity of the 
present laws but by enforcing them. 

This nation’s greatness and our freedom 
are based solidly on respect for the law. 

Difficult and trying days lie ahead, The 
FBI, undaunted and ever mindful of its obli- 
gations to the American people, faces the 
uncertain future with confidence and de- 
termination, This is our pledge to you who 


have given us your loyal support and made 
important contributions to the success of 
the FBI. 

The going will be tough . . . however, when 
the going gets tough, the tough get going. 


WOMEN SUPPORT PRAYER 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, with a vote 
scheduled next Monday, November 8, it 
seems to me pertinent to know views of 
a group of respected women as it re- 
lates to the proposed prayer amendment. 

I invite your attention, Mr. Speaker, 
to the article appearing in the Columbus, 
Ohio, Citizen-Journal of November 1, 
1971, outlining the steps taken in cir- 
culating a petition favoring Hon. CHAL- 
MERS P, WyLIE’s valiant fight to preserve 
the right to pray and read the Bible in 
public buildings. 

WOMEN CIRCULATE PRAYER PETITIONS 
(By Pauline Wessa) 


Freedom to pray where and when one de- 
sires is the first target of a new movement 
which is enlisting woman power in all 50 
states. 

Spearheaded by Miss Martha Rountree, 
long-time news analyst, broadcaster and col- 
umnist, some 34 million women are becom- 
ing involved in a “Crusade Against Moral 
Pollution.” 

“We have women working at the grass roots 
level right now on the prayer petition,” Miss 
Rountree said at an informal coffee Friday 
morning. 

The prayer petition is one introduced in 
the U.S. House of Representatives by Ohio 
Congressman Chalmers Wylie in 1967. 

Wylie successfully led a drive to force the 
proposed amendment out of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee and it will be called up 
on the House Floor on Noy. 8 as a privileged 
matter. 

A two-thirds majority will be necessary to 
advance the proposed amendment to the 
Senate. The House has never before voted 
on the issue because of the adamant opposi- 
tion of Judiciary Committee Chairman 
Emanuel Celler (D-New York). 

Prayer in schools has been a controversial 
issue since 1962 when the Supreme Court de- 
cision on the Engel case stated that prayer 
could not be required by law. 

Wylie pointed out that the Supreme Court 
decision did not prohibit voluntary prayers, 
but decisions made in the lower courts since 
that time were prohibiting prayer of any 
kind in some areas ... and that the Stein 
case In New York prohibited young students 
from even having any voluntary prayer meet- 
ings on school property. 

“And the Supreme Court has refused to 
hear 67 cases where a school board has been 
sued because they had non-denominational 
prayers in the school,” Miss Rountree said. 
“When the Supreme Court refuses to hear a 
case, it’s impossible to get a ruling.” 

“Separation of Church and State is the 
primary basis for opposition to the amend- 
ment ... but recalling my history, the orig- 
inal purpose of this was to prevent the state 
from infringing on a person’s right to wor- 
ship as he wished,” she continued. 

“This has now been turned around and the 
state is telling us how and where we cannot 
pray. That’s a complete reversal of the free- 
diom that was intended,” she said. 

“This is one reason, I think, that we've 
had a 200 per cent increase in crime since 
1962 in the age group of 15 to 24,” Wyle 
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said. “There are more 16-year-olds than any 
other age group involved in criminal acts. 
Next are 15-year-olds and next 14-year-olds. 
Now that ought to tell you something.” 

Miss Rountree, who has been in 43 states 
during the past 17 months and will be in 
another six during the next 10 days, stated, 
“The women of this country are very con- 
cerned about what's happening in our coun- 
try. Women want prayer in our schools to 
give their children some degree of stability! 

“That's why they're putting forth a con- 
certed effort at the grass roots level,” Miss 
Roundtree said. “This is above religious af- 
filiation and party politics .. . and they're 
doing it in spite of opposition by many de- 
nominational hierarchies.” 

“A strange lobby of church leaders and 
members of Congress has joined in to fight 
this amendment,” Wylie said. “I do not ques- 
tion the sincerity nor the motives of those 
who oppose it, but . . . they are misinformed 
about the meaning of this amendment and 
are guilty of not recognizing that, in a demo- 
cracy, the people govern. 

“I noted in the Congressional Record for 
Oct. 19, 1971, a statement by the Hon. J. 
Glenn Beall Jr., senator from Maryland, in 
which he publishes the results of polls on 
the issue beginning August 1962 through 
February 1971 . . . which show that from 73 
to 91.5 per cent of the American people over- 
whelmingly favor the civil right of free school 
prayer, depending on the form of the ques- 
tion. 

“In my own hometown of Columbus, said 
to be a typical American community, a poll 
taken by ABC-TV revealed that 91.5 per cent 
said prayer should be permitted in public 
schools,” Wylie said. 

He pointed out that since 1962, in one 
case after another, students have been pre- 
vented from reading a voluntary prayer, from 
reading prayers from the Congressional 
Record, from singing the last verse of 
“America” because it mentions God, and even 
from saying the Pledge of Allegiance because 
of the phrase, “One nation, under God.” 

It’s the very liberals who are screaming for 
equal rights for all, who will not permit equal 
rights for all,” Wylie declared. 

While the National Council of Churches 
opposes the Prayer Amendment, not all min- 
isters do, according to Wylie. He has been 
receiving support favoring the amendment 
from the National Association of Evangeli- 
cals, National Council of Catholic Youth, 
American Legion and VFW Chapters. 

“That’s in addition to what these women 
are doing,” Wylie said. 

More than 28,000 petitions, containing 
room for 20 signatures each, are being cir- 
culated in Ohio with the Ohio Federation of 
Women’s Clubs spearheadings the effort. The 
petitions will be forwarded to Miss Roun- 
tree in Washington, D.C., in time for the 
Noy. 8 hearing, 

“Prayer is not the only thing we're going 
to undertake, but it’s a good thing to start 
with. Most meetings do, why not this? Every- 
where I went, that’s what women expressed 
an interest in,” Miss Rountree stated. 

“We are setting up a national board— 
Leadership Foundation Inc..—so the work 
will continue month in and month out. We 
hope to deal with a new issue each month. 
Every issue will be researched and docu- 
mented, the information distributed, a poll 
taken and results circulated to every politi- 
cian governmental leader, the White House 
and news media. 

“We have key women and key women’s or- 
ganizations throughout the country involved 
in this, Mrs. Everett Dirksen is heading up 
the Prayer Petition drive,” Miss Rountree 
said. 

“We have a job to do as women to uphold 
standards in this country, and we're not 
going to get that until we all work together— 
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until we make our representatives stand up 
and be counted. And if they won’t do it, 
we'll just refuse to put them back in office. 

“People sometimes ask me about women’s 
lib,” Miss Rountree said. “Well, I don’t know 
about women’s lib—but women do have the 
vote.” 

Ohians serving on the national advisory 
board of Leadership Foundation Inc. are Mrs. 
William Holub, Cincinnati, second vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Donald Kidwell, 772 Latham-ct, 
Columbus, treasurer; Mrs, Robert E. Ernst 
of Lakeside, Mrs. Frank A. Grimmett of 
Youngstown, Mrs. Benjamin F. Roth of 
Youngstown, Mrs. Robert Smith of Worth- 
ington, and Mrs. Robert E. White of Proctor- 
ville, national policy board. 


THE DEATH OF JOSE J. FENYKOVI 
OF SPAIN, A GREAT DONOR TO 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


(Mr. BOW asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, not every 
American recognizes the name of J. J. 
Fénykévi, who met an untimely death in 
an accident in Spain recently. But mil- 
lions of Americans would immediately 
recognize with gratitude a costly and 
unique gift that Mr. Fényk6vi gave to the 
Smithsonian Institution as his tribute to 
the American people. 

The elephant that stands in the ro- 
tunda of the National Museum of Natu- 
ral History never fails to awe Smith- 
sonian visitors. This specimen is the 
largest land animal ever measured by 
scientists in the modern world. It stands 
13 feet, 2 inches high at the shoulder. 
It was tracked and secured for science by 
Mr. Fénykévi, a Hungarian-born engi- 
neer and amateur zoologist and, in his 
later years, a scientifically motivated 
conservationist who was one of the lead- 
ing industrialists of Spain. He first 
spotted the tracks of the giant animal in 
1954 while he was carrying on mam- 
malian field studies in the uninhabited 
Cuando River region of southeastern 
Angola. The following year, he orga- 
nized a special expedition and on No- 
vember 13, 1955, he finally tracked the 
elephant down and secured it as a scien- 
tific specimen. The animal was old, and 
if it had not been taken in this way as 
a unique specimen, it would almost cer- 
tainly have been lost to science. At great 
personal expense and by the use of elab- 
orate engineering skill, he and the mem- 
bers of his expedition skillfully preserved 
the animal’s skin which weighed many 
tons and trucked it over 600 miles of wild 
terrain to the nearest railroad. He de- 
cided to give the specimen to the Smith- 
sonian because, as he later said: 

I thought it was time somebody gave 
something to the United States, instead of 
always taking from the United States. 


He also added that the United States 
had been most helpful to his native coun- 
try of Hungary. 

His generosity did not stop with col- 
lecting the specimen. He gave personal 
attention to all the complex details re- 
quired in processing the skin and in the 
elaborate taxidermic work that was nec- 
essary in mounting the specimen for its 
display at the Smithsonian. The exacting 
and expert job of preparing this largest 
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of all land mammals in the world for 
exhibition was carried out by a distin- 
guished American taxidermist, William 
L. Brown, of the Department of Verte- 
brate Zoology of the Smithsonian. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fénykévi flew from Spain for 
the unveiling in the rotunda of the 
Smithsonian Natural History Museum of 
his gift by the then Vice President of 
the United States and Smithsonian Re- 
gent, Richard M. Nixon. 

Generation after generation of future 
Americans will be grateful to Mr. 
Fénykévi for his magnificent and to his 
very costly scientific gift to one of our 
great national institutions. It is interest- 
ing to remember that the Smithsonian 
itself began as a bequest to America 
from a citizen of another country, so it 
is especially appropriate that one of its 
most dramatic, popular and scientifically 
unique exhibits should also be a re- 
minder that generosity can still flow 
from people to people across national 
boundaries. 

The Smithsonian and our Nation have 
lost a steadfast and good friend in the 
death of J. J. Fénykévi. His passing also 
is a hard blow to the cause of African 
animal conservation for which he had 
done so much not only in Spain but also 
in the world at large. 

Mr. Speaker, in August, through the 
courtesy of Dr. Leonard Carmichael, vice 
president for research and exploration 
for the National Geographic Society, Mrs. 
Bow and I had the pleasure and honor 
of lunching with Mr. Fénykévi and his 
gracious wife in their home in Spain. At 
that time Mr. Fénykévi again expressed 
his great admiration for the United 
States and his desire to return so that he 
could again visit with his many friends 
in this country. Unfortunately, his un- 
timely death will prevent this. 

Dr. Leonard Carmichael, a former Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
was among the close and intimate friends 
of Mr. Fénykévi and he, Dr. Carmichael, 
has also made great contributions to the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

I am sure that I express Dr. and Mrs. 
Carmichael’s feeling of deep personal loss 
in the passing of their friend Mr. Fény- 
kövi. 

And I am sure that all Americans fa- 
miliar with Mr. Fénykövi’s graciousness 
to the United States join in extending to 
Mrs. Fénykövi our sincere sympathy. 


THE HONORABLE VITO MARZULLO— 
DEDICATED PUBLIC SERVANT 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr, ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, last 
night the Marshall Square Chicago Boys 
Club honored as their 1971 “Man of the 
Year” Alderman Vito Marzullo, the ward 
committeeman of the 25th ward, located 
in my own Seventh Illinois Congres- 
sional District which I have the honor to 
represent in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Vito Marzullo personifies the American 
dream. His life is a vivid testimony that 
the American system works and works 
well. He arrived in America from Italy at 
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the age of 12, with no money, little for- 
mal education, and few friends. 

Today he is chairman of one of the 
most important committees in the City 
Council of Chicago—the committee on 
local transportation—and is recognized 
as being among the most able and quali- 
fied members of the council. He is a mem- 
ber of the executive and slate making 
committee of the Cook County central 
committee of the Democratic party. 

Alderman Marzullo has served his city 
and State with exemplary conduct. He is 
a dedicated, honest, conscientious public 
servant working in behalf of all of the 
people of our city and our State. He 
served as ward superintendent for over 
24 years, as a member of the Illinois Leg- 
islature for 14 years where, as a member 
of the house of representatives commit- 
tee on municipalities, he became one of 
the outstanding spokesmen on pensions 
for municipal employees, as chairman of 
the Illinois Public Employees Pension 
Commission, and as alderman of the 25th 
ward since 1953. 

Next year he will celebrate his 50th 
wedding anniversary. Joining in the an- 
niversary celebration will be his gracious 
and devoted wife, Edith Cozzi Marzullo, 
his six children, and 19 grandchildren. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to being pre- 
sented the Man of the Year Award, 
Alderman Marzullo was presented with 
the following laudatory resolutions in the 
form of award plaques: A resolution from 
the State senate, a resolution from the 
State house of representatives, a resolu- 
tion from the City Council of Chicago, 
a resolution from the Cook County Board, 
a resolution from the Circuit Court of 
Cook County, a resolution from the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, a resolution from 
the American Legion, and a resolution 
from the Joint Civic Committee of Ital- 
ian Americans. 

All of the leaders of these organiza- 
tions were present to manifest their deep 
admiration for this humble, patient man 
who has worked so industriously and so 
diligently in behalf of all of the people 
of their organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, all of the proceeds from 
the banquet last night in honor of Vito 
Marzullo were contributed to the Mar- 
shall Square Chicago Boys Club, located 
in my Seventh Congressional District. In 
February of 1938 the Marshall Square 
Chicago Boys Club was founded in the 
2800 block of Cermak Road. Today it 
carries on a very effective program of 
helping the young boys and girls of our 
community. The club is dedicated to pro- 
moting the health, social, educational, 
vocational, and character development 
of our young people through a variety of 
programs including day camp—hiking, 
swimming, and fishing—a recreation pro- 
gram—golf, tennis, soccer, baseball, and 
softball—and a cultural arts program— 
marching band, dramatics, and major- 
ettes. 

The program for the banquet follows: 
1971 Man or THE YEAR TESTIMONIAL DINNER 
COMMITTEE 
(For the benefit of Marshall Square Chicago 
Boys Club) 

HONORARY CHAIRMAN 

Honorable Richard J. Daley, Mayor of Chi- 

cago. 
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CO-CHAIRMAN 

Dr. Martin L. Gecht and Richard Parrillo, 

GENERAL COORDINATOR 

A. J. Monaco 

COMMITTEE 

Judge Thaddeus V. Adesko, Frank Andreas, 
Congressman Frank Annunzio, Thomas Ba- 
loun, Commissioner Charles Bonk, Madison 
Brown II, James Del Bello, William G. Clark, 
and State Treasurer Alan J. Dixon. 

Richard Dolejs, John Domagala, President 
George W. Dunne, Patrick Gentile, State's 
Att'y Edward V. Hanrahan, Morris Kaplan, 
Alderman Thomas F. Keane, County Treas. 
Bernard J. Korzen, and Judge Anthony J. 
Kogut. 

Stanley T. Kusper, Jr., Ludwig A. Leskovar, 
Robert D. Marzullo, O. Robert Nottelmann, 
Albert Patera, Paul Peluso, Commissioner 
Lillian Piotrowski, William H. Regnery, and 
Senator Sam Romano. 

State Rep. Matt Ropa, E. John Sierocinsk!i, 
Lt. Gov. Paul Simon, Alderman Frank Stem- 
berk, Lester Trilla, Joseph Votel, Casimir R. 
Wachowski, Jules Wayne, and Eugene Zem- 
sky. 

1970 Man of the Year—A. J. Monaco. 

PROGRAM 


Dais Procession, Introductions by 
Lillian Piotrowski. 

Words of Welcome and Introduction of 
Master of Ceremonies, Richard Parrillo. 

Master of Ceremonies, Judge Thaddeus V. 
Adesko, 

National Anthem, Mrs. Toni Windsor. 

Invocation, Reverend Anthony Janiak. 

Dinner. 

Opening Remarks, Judge Thaddeus V. 
Adesko. 

About the Marshall Square Chicago Boys 
Club, Stephen J. Antonik and Dr. Roger A. 
Nosal. 

About Vito Marzullo: Hon. Richard J. 
Daley, Mayor of the City of Chicago; Frank 
Annunzio, Member of Congress, 7th Minois 
Representative District; William G. Clark, 
Former Attorney General of Illinois; Alan J. 
Dixon, Illinois State Treasurer; George W. 
Dunne, President Cook County Board of Com- 
missioners; Edward V. Hanrahan, State's 
Attorney of Cook County; Thomas E. Keane, 
Alderman & Ward Committeeman, 31st 
Ward; O. Robert Nottelmann, Chairman of 
the Board, Marshall Square Chicago Boys 
Club; Dr. Martin L. Gecht, Chairman of the 
Board, Metropolitan Bank and Trust Com- 
pany; Richard Parrillo, President of National 
Republic Bank of Chicago; Sam Romano, 
Illinois State Senator, 20th Senatorial Dis- 
trict; Paul Simon, Lieutenant Governor of 
the State of Illinois. 

Presentation of the Man of the Year Award, 
A. J. Monao. 

Acceptance, Honorable Vito Marzullo. 

Presentation to Marshall Square Chicago 
Boys Club, Honoarble Vito Marzullo. 

Acceptance, O. Robert Nottlemann, Chair- 
man of the Board of Marshall Square Chicago 
Boys Club. 

Benediction, Reverend Steven Nahrwold. 


Hon. 


AMMONIATED MERCURY IN COS- 
METICS FOUND TO CAUSE IN- 
JURIES 


(Mr. EVANS of Colorado asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
in the last few months we have all be- 
come aware of the dangers of mercury. 
Due to excessive residues, swordfish was 
completely removed from the market and 
millions of cans of tuna fish were forced 
to be recalled. FDA cautioned against in- 
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discriminate ingestion of products con- 
taining mercury after a woman in New 
York was found to have mercury poison- 
ing due to an overreliance on swordfish 
in her diet. 

However, I have just been informed in 
a letter from FDA that mercury poison- 
ing can also be caused by certain bleach- 
ing cream cosmetics containing am- 
moniated mercury, which cause damage, 
not through ingestion, but from absorp- 
tion through the skin. Already injuries 
have been reported to FDA in which the 
women affected showed “signs of sys- 
tematic poisoning—such as headache, 
lassitude, nausea, impaired vision, inco- 
ordination, speech and hearing effects, 
muscle twitches.” FDA further informed 
me that one of the products implicated in 
causing these injuries “is still being mar- 
keted.” Also, FDA noted that— 

Packaging of this material with inadequate 
warning labels may have been responsible 
for these effects. 


Though fortunately the number of 
mercury-related injuries in cosmetics to 
date have been small, the danger remains 
and will continue to remain unless FDA 
more stringently regulates the whole field 
of cosmetics. FDA at present has no sys- 
tematic way of discovering the ingredi- 
ents of cosmetics, though the agency is 
beginning to investigate the general use 
of heavy metals—lead, zinc, and alumi- 
um “as related to their use in cosmetic 
products.” 

Furthermore, there are no require- 
ments that cosmetics be tested before 
they are marketed. Therefore, the full 
burden of testing falls on FDA when 
dangers are uncovered after the products 
have been sold to the public. For exam- 
ple, FDA is presently testing 2,4~TDA, an 
ingredient of certain hair dyes, which 
has been reported to produce cancer 
when fed to rats. However, FDA’s state- 
ment in their letter to me that “this 
ingredient is reportedly no longer used in 
hair dyes by most manufacturers” is so 
vague as to fail to be reassuring. 

But far more important is the fact 
that hair dyes and all other cosmetic 
products can be sold without ever being 
tested for such dangers. It is for these 
reasons together with disclosures I have 
previously reported, that I again state 
my belief that there is a need for legisla- 
tion to empower FDA to adequately regu- 
late the cosmetic area. 


TO LOWER THE AGES OF ELIGIBIL- 
ITY FOR ELECTION TO CONGRESS 


(Mr. DRINAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
shall introduce an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States and 
speak about this proposal on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. 

I am honored to be associated in pro- 
posing this amendment with Senator 
BircH Baym, a member of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and the chairman 
of its Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments. 

Together we propose that the Constitu- 
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tion be changed so that American citi- 
zens may be eligible to become Members 
of the House of Representatives if they 
have attained the age of 22, rather than 
25 as the Constitution now requires, and 
that similarly an American man or wom- 
an may become a Member of the U.S. 
Senate upon attaining the age of 27 rath- 
er than the present minimum age of 30 
years. 

There are several reasons why I am 
proposing this amendment but the prime 
and the principal reason is to allow the 
young people of this Nation to participate 
as Congressmen and Senators in the for- 
mation of the policy by which all Amer- 
icans will be governed. 

The people of America took only a few 
months to lower the age for voting from 
21 to 18. Although the Congress delayed 
this particular measure for not a few 
years the people were ready to act. They 
knew that young people in this country 
deserved the right to vote at the age of 
18 because young people were adequately 
prepared and sufficiently mature to exer- 
cise the franchise responsibly. 

I have the hope and expectation that 
the Congress and the people of the 
United States, having now lowered the 
voting age recognized by the Founding 
Fathers, will follow through and provide 
that the ages of 25 and 30 set forth in 
the Constitution as the minimum re- 
quirements for membership in the House 
and the Senate should be comparably 
lowered by 3 years. 

Some might argue that any American 
citizen should be eligible to run for the 
House or the Senate if he or she has at- 
tained the age of 21 or even 18. The 
amendment which I and Senator BIRCH 
BAYH propose, however, does not seek 
any alteration of the logical symmetry 
of the constitutional pattern, but only 
seeks to bring the age at which a person 
can become a Member of Congress into 
line with the new age at which young 
people may become voters. 

Nonetheless the amendment which we 
propose today may have a tremendous 
impact on the perception of millions of 
young people who constitute that half 
of the Nation whose average age is under 
27 years. 

This amendment is highly relevant to 
that vast army of 25 million young peo- 
ple who will be voting in presidential and 
congressional elections for the first time 
on November 7, 1972. This amendment 
would say to them that not merely do 
we want them to participate as voters but 
that we want them to aspire while they 
are still young adults to be Members of 
the Congress of the United States. 

The proposed amendment does not 
seek to alter the minimum age of 35 re- 
quired by article II, section 1 of the Con- 
stitution for any person to be eligible for 
the office of President. For several rea- 
sons Senator Bircu Baru and I feel that 
the minimum age for the Presidency is a 
separate question. It is our judgment that 
the citizens of America should be able to 
vote on the minimum ages required for 
Members of Congress without having this 
question joined with alteration of a con- 
stitutional prerequisite for the Presi- 
dency. 
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I would like to discuss briefly the legis- 
lative history of the ages of 25 and 30 
as these are found in the Constitution. I 
would then like to discuss the age limits 
in the 50 States as well as in foreign na- 
tions. 

WHY DID THE FOUNDING FATHERS SETTLE ON 
THE AGES OF 25 AND 30 FOR MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS? 

A search of all of the scholarly works 
ever written on the Constitutional Con- 
vention reveals little of the underlying 
reasons for the age limits prescribed in 
the Constitution. On May 29, 1787, it was 
decided that Senators should be of a def- 
inite minimum age. On June 12 a motion 
to strike that resolution failed by a vote 
of 6 to 3. Massachusetts, New York, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, and South 
Carolina favored an age limitation while 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania did not. North Carolina and Geor- 
gia were divided. 

Another motion also on June 12 to es- 
tablish the Senate age at 30 passed 7 to 
4. Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina favored the minimum age 
while Connecticut, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Georgia voted against it. 

On June 22 a motion to set the age of 
25 as a qualification for membership in 
the House of Representatives carried by 
a divided vote of 7 to 3. Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina fa- 
vored the 25-year limitation while Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Georgia 
were against it, with New York divided. 

From the foregoing legislative history 
it is very clear that the writers of the 
Constitution had no overwhelming con- 
sensus among themselves about the age 
limitations of 25 and 30 which finally 
were inserted into the Constitution. At 
no time during the Constitutional Con- 
vention was the idea extensively con- 
sidered that either house ought to have 
no age limit. Nor is there any indica- 
tion that the delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention ever debated the ques- 
tion whether the House and the Senate 
should have the same or different age 
limits. Similarly, the States, in their rati- 
fication proceedings, gave the matter 
scant if any attention. 

A good deal of speculation has occurred 
in the course of American history with 
regard to the rationale and motivation 
for the establishment of the minimum 
ages in the Constitution. Since al: of the 
pre-1789 State constitutions followed the 
British practice of lower house eligibility 
at age 21, it would appear that the dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention 
felt that a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives needed more maturity than 
the members of a State legislature. 

The entire question is, however, filled 
with ambiguities and is not susceptible to 
any generalizations. 

What is very clear and indeed amaz- 
ing, however, is that until today no one 
in the entire history of the Congress has 
at any time proposed an amendment to 
British practice of lower house eligibility 
for membership in the Congress. 

The amendment proposed today does 
not question the good judgment of those 
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who wrote the Constitution but simply 
states that, in view of the fact that the 
voting age has been lowered by 3 years, an 
identical alteration in the ages of eligi- 
bility for membership in the Congress 
would be a logical step. I believe that a 
very strong case can be made that the 
Founding Fathers, who measured legis- 
lative eligibility in light of voting eligibil- 
ity, would have supported this amend- 
ment if the voting age in 1787 had been 
18. 
AGE LIMITS IN STATE LEGISLATURES AND IN 
OTHER NATIONS 


Although the ages at which citizens 
may become members of State legisla- 
tures are steadily decreasing in the wake 
of the enactment of the 18-year-old vote, 
at this particular time only seven States 
require members of the State senate to 
be 30 years old. Only five States require 
members of their lower house to have at- 
tained the age of 25. The minimum ages, 
therefore, which now exist in the Federal 
Constitution are among the very highest 
of all of the 50 States. 

If the age limit for membership in the 
U.S. House of Representatives were de- 
creased from 25 to 22 it would still be 
higher than the current age limit for 
membership in the lower house of 42 
State legislatures. 

What is proposed, therefore, today in 
this constitutional amendment would, if 
enacted, still leave the Congress of the 
United States having among the highest, 
if not the highest, age qualifications of 
any legislature in the United States. 

The U.S. Constitution not merely re- 
quires congressional age limits which are 
substantially higher than those of the 
States, but also imposes a minimum age 
which excludes young people from Con- 
gress for a longer period than most major 
nations throughout the world. Individ- 
uals younger than 22 may serve in any 
legislative capacity in Australia, Canada, 
mainland China, France, Great Britain, 
Indonesia, New Zealand, Switzerland, 
Finland, Sweden, and Denmark—to name 
only a very small fraction of similar 
nations. 

There has been in the 20th century a 
worldwide trend toward reduction of 
the ages of eligibility for election to the 
national assemblies of many nations. 
Research has indicated that this reduc- 
tion has resulted in large part from the 
worldwide trend of reducing constitu- 
tional age limits for voting. 

EFFORTS TO HAVE THE CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT ENACTED 


I have spoken with a large number of 
the Members of Congress concerning 
this proposed amendment. I have found 
no resistance whatsoever. In today’s mail 
all of the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will have from me a letter 
describing the basic provisions of this 
amendment and asking them to be 
cosponsors. A large number have already 
indicated to me that they will be co- 
sponsors of the amendment. I eagerly 
seek their support. 

I have spoken with the chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee who in- 
dicated to me that hearings should be 
held on the proposal. 

I have spoken to the distinguished 
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Speaker of the House of Representatives 
about the proposed amendment. He has 
indicated no difficulty whatsoever and 
indeed appears to approve the resolution. 

I wish to repeat the sentiments with 
which I opened. This amendment is pro- 
posed to young people, for young people 
and hopefully with young people. How- 
ever, the beneficiaries will be all of the 
people. 

I understand well the dissatisfaction 
which so many young people have with 
the world that their elders have made. I 
understand the voicelessness and hope- 
lessness which so many young people 
feel when they realize their powerlessness 
to change the decisions of a Congress in 
whose deliberations they are not eligible 
to participate. 

I do not want young people to with- 
draw from the world which they behold. 
I want to invite them into the process of 
stopping man’s inhumanity to man and 
man’s destruction of his own environ- 
ment, I want to give to young people the 
opportunity to exemplify in their own 
lives and in their political careers man’s 
humanity to man and man’s reverence 
for the place in which he lives. 

I want to say to young people of this 
country that they can be Members of 
Congress at the age of 22 and of the 
U.S. Senate at the age of 27. 

I want to remove from young people 
the temptation to resist a political career 
on the allegation that the world they ex- 
perience has been corrupted and that if 
they enter into it they too will be cor- 
rupted. I want to give to these young in- 
dividuals the opportunity to take upon 
their shoulders at an early age the re- 
sponsibility for man and for his destiny. 
They have a right not to be locked out of 
the decisionmaking of the Congress of 
the United States because of a now 
archaic requirement that they must have 
attained the age of 25 or 30 before they 
can be seated in this distinguished body. 
Many young people of America who, we 
are told in the volume “The Greening of 
America,” have moved away from the 
material and moral assumptions of con- 
sciousness II into consciousness III, have 
moved from anger to alienation and 
finally to apathy with regard to Ameri- 
can governmental institutions. It may be 
that the young people of America are on 
the brink of giving up on the credibility 
of government as they have known it. 
After all, no other generation in Ameri- 
can history has been told by their Presi- 
dent that it is necessary to invade two 
nations and bomb four countries in order 
to withdraw from one country. We can 
continue to hope, however, that some 
talented and idealistic young people will 
still want to work “within the system” by 
having a voice and a vote in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I hope that on today, November 1, 1971, 
Senator Brrcu Baya and I are proposing 
a fundamental alteration in the Consti- 
tution of the United States which will be 
helpful in restoring to the young people 
of this country their faith in our institu- 
tions and their desire to utilize their 
talents and their aspirations at an early 


age as Members of the Congress of the 
United States. 


The text of the amendment follows: 
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TEXT OF THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States low- 
ering the age requirements for member- 
ship in the Houses of Congress 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission by the Congress: 

“ARTICLE — 

“Section 1. No person who shall have at- 
tained to the age of twenty-two shall be dis- 
qualified to be a Representative on account 
of age. 

“Section 2. No person who shall have at- 
tained to the age of twenty-seven years shall 
be disqualified to be a Senator on account 
of age.” 


ABUSIVE AND UNAUTHORIZED TAC- 
TICS BY FEDERAL TRADE COM- 
MISSION DENY DUE PROCESS OF 
LAW 


(Mr DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to inform my colleagues in the 
House of one of the most outrageous ex- 
amples of the abuse of power by a Fed- 
eral agency that has ever come to my 
attention. I speak of the totally unau- 
thorized tactics being employed by the 
Federal Trade Commission to enforce 
the recently adopted carpet flammability 
standards. 

Without warning—and without having 
promulgated regulations for the admin- 
istration of the carpet standard—the 
Federal Trade Commission has launched 
massive investigation into every carpet 
mill in the United States, designed to 
secure samples of carpets thought by the 
Commission staff to be of the type most 
susceptible to failure under carpet flam- 
mability standards which have been in 
effect only since April of this year. 

As all of you are aware, I am sure, the 
Flammable Fabrics Act, as amended in 
1967, authorizes the Secretary of Com- 
merce to promulgate flammability stand- 
ards for “wearing apparel” and “interior 
furnishings.” In April of 1971, the stand- 
ard for large carpets, promulgated by the 
Secretary of Commerce went into effect. 
Until that time, the only flammability 
standards in existence related to wearing 
apparel—the necessity for which arose 
out of the famous “torch sweater” inci- 
dents in the early 1950's. 

By the terms of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act, the Federal Trade Commission is 
charged both with the responsibility for 
prescribing rules and regulations for the 
act’s administration and with its en- 
forcement. 

In adopting the Flammable Fabrics 
Act, the Congress expressly limited en- 
forcement remedies to a proceeding for 
an administrative cease and desist order 
and district court proceedings for tem- 
porary injunction, seizure and condem- 
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nation, or criminal sanctions, the latter 
of which are authorized only in the case 
of a “willful” violation of the statute. 

However, contrary to the intent of 
Congress, the Federal Trade Commission 
has declared that the remedies pre- 
scribed by Congress are “time-consum- 
ing and cumbersome legal procedures.” 
In the words of its former Chairman, 
Caspar Weinberger, the Commission has 
improvised “an administrative proce- 
dure" in recognition of “inherent statu- 
tory deficiencies.” This so-called admin- 
istrative procedure consists of mailing 
press releases across the United States 
which assert that a named manufac- 
turer’s products are thought by the Com- 
mission to be “dangerously flammable,” 
terms not even contained in the statute, 
followed by demands by the Commis- 
sion’s staff that the manufacturer recall 
all. of the style in question produced 
since the effective date of the standard. 
These demands, coupled with direct in- 
tervention by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission staff in the relations of the car- 
pet manufacturer with its customers, all 
precede and actually take the place of 
the procedures authorized by Congress 
which require the Commission to issue a 
complaint and to give the manufacturer 
a hearing during which he is entitled to 
defend himself. 

As a consequence of this practice, 
which was begun by the Commission in 
midsummer and which has seen Federal 
Trade Commission staff investigators in 
virtually every carpet mill in the United 
States, the Commission staff now pro- 
claims in the public media that over 100 
manufacturers are making “bad” carpet. 
Thus far, 10 press releases of the nature 
described above have been issued in 
spite of the fact that in no instance has 
a complaint been issued against a manu- 
facturer. No carpet manufacturer has 
been given an opportunity to establish 
his compliance with the statute and the 
standard, but his company name and 
product are being defamed nonetheless. 
I am especially concerned with this 
Federal agency in the face of a statute 
which makes the limited nature of its 
powers unmistakably clear. Mr. Speaker, 
this action threatens to destroy the good 
name of an industry whose annual pro- 
duction now exceeds $2.5 billion, a sub- 
stantial portion of which is located in 
my congressional district in northern 
Georgia. The Commission's actions, its 
intimidation of carpet manufacturers, its 
interference with customers of these 
manufacturers, all in the face of its com- 
plete failure to issue interpretative regu- 
lations, as required by the Flammable 
Fabrics Act, threaten the utter destruc- 
tion of innumerable small- and medium- 
sized carpet manufacturers located in 
my district and throughout the United 
States, Furthermore, the Commission’s 
actions threatens equally serious dam- 
age to the larger manufacturers, who are 
similarly being unjustifiably attacked, 
and to the industry as a whole. 

While I can sympathize with the FTC’s 
desire to overcome past criticism and to 
polish its image as a protector of the 
American consumer, I am repulsed at 
the thought that any Federal agency can 
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be permitted to trample roughshod over 
an industry which becomes subject to its 
jurisdiction by the use of tactics which 
Congress in its wisdom has refused to 
give that agency. 

The Commission's sweeping investiga- 
tion comes during the initial phases of 
the implementation of a new standard 
concerning which the affected industry 
is uncertain—due in large part to the 
Commission’s utter failure to prescribe 
regulations clarifying the meaning of the 
statute, the carpet flammability stand- 
ard, and the many ambiguities contained 
therein as it relates to carpet flamma- 
bility. Such conduct on the part of a 
supposedly responsible Federal agency is 
absolutely and totally without justifica- 
tion. 

Similarly, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s position that carpet thought to fail 
the flammability standard now in effect 
poses the same risk of injury to the Amer- 
ican consumer as the “torch sweater” or 
a cheap imported scarf is absolutely 
without foundation. The Commission’s 
apparent equation of carpet with a can 
of soup in which botulism has been de- 
tected, is equally fantastic. The con- 
sumer who eats a contaminated can of 
soup will become very sick at minimum 
and could even die as a consequence. A 
consumer wearing a flammable scarf or 
sweater at a time when such a product is 
ignited by a flame source also faces a 
high degree of likelihood of being in- 
jured. In no sense can that be said to 
be true of carpet which fails to meet the 
newly promulgated flammability stand- 
ard. The hazard upon which it is depend- 
ent is ignition in an unattended situation, 
where the probability of injury or prop- 
erty loss is quite remote. 

Similarly, I object to the Federal Trade 
Commission’s position that any failure 
of a manufacturer’s product to comply 
with the Commission’s tests under the 
carpet flammability standard represents 
a violation of the Flammable Fabrics Act 
without regard to the manufacturer's 
own efforts through testing and sound 
quality control procedures to comply 
with the act. I consider such an inter- 
pretation contrary to the intent of the 
Congress in adopting a statute which 
relates, as does the Flammable Fabrics 
Act, to products which by their very 
nature are variable and concerning which 
it is impossible to guarantee compliance 
in absolute terms. Finally, according to 
reports which I have received, the zeal- 
ousness of the Federal Trade Commission 
and its disdain for the obvious intention 
of the Congress, has taken it so far as to 
go beyond abusive enforcement tech- 
niques to redefining the scope of the leg- 
islation itself. For example, the staff is 
reportedly instructing carpet manufac- 
turers that they are not entitled to ex- 
port carpet which fails the flammability 
tests, even though Congress expressly 
provided in section 15 of the act that— 

This Act shall not apply to any product 
bat is to be exported from the United 

tates. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that an industry 
which has on its own initiative taken the 
lead in the employment of testing pro- 
cedures designed to insure that its prod- 
ucts comply in every way with flam- 
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mability standards is being abused in 
ways that are entirely indefensible. 


EXAMPLE SET BY COMMUNITY AND 
SUBURBAN PRESS IN NORTHWEST 
SUBURBS OF CHICAGO 


(Mr, CRANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the north 
and northwest suburbs of Chicago, which 
I am proud to represent in the House 
of Representatives, have been renowned 
for years as one of the best and most 
highly competitive newspaper markets in 
the Nation. 

Currently, more than 25 daily and 
weekly newspapers are published in the 
district by owners as large at Time, Inc., 
and as small as the Des Plaines Publish- 
ing Co, and the Paddock Corp. 

But even more important than the 
quantity of publications has been the 
quality of journalism they practice. Nu- 
merous awards and honors have been 
won by the local press in the 13th Dis- 
trict and it is because of their untiring 
dedication to service that they have been 
able to survive in such a competitive 
field. 

Recently, there have been several 
meetings of various press associations in 
Illinois and I would like to share with my 
colleagues the distinction the local press 
has earned. 

The Des Plaines Herald, one of 10 daily 
newspapers published by Paddock Pub- 
lications in Arlington Heights, Ill., was 
named the top daily newspaper in the 
State by the Illinois Press Association. 
The award was presented to Editor 
Charles E. Hayes at the 106th meeting 
of the Ilinois Press Association and it 
was the second year in a row that a Pad- 
dock newspaper received the honor in 
competition with all other daily papers 
in the State, including the Chicago met- 
ropolitan papers. 

At the same meeting, Herman A. Her- 
zog, president and general manager of 
the Des Plaines Publishing Co., was in- 
stalled as president of the Illinois Press 
Association. 

Mr. Herzog is a past president of the 
Cook County Suburban Publishers Asso- 
ciation and currently is the publisher of 
seven very excellent weekly newspapers. 

Mr. Herzog also has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the Cook County 
Suburban Publishers Association. 

Other local news executives who were 
elected to positions with the Cook County 
Suburban Publishers Association include 
Joseph L. Ferstle of Lerner Home News- 
papers in Skokie; John W. Carroll of 
Pickwick Publishing Co., in Park Ridge; 
and Stuart Paddock, Jr., president of 
Paddock Publications. 

I am proud of the accomplishments of 
the local press in my district. I wish some 
of the more renowned members of the 
fourth estate in our country would pay 
closer attention to the example set by the 
community and suburban press, 
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TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 

The United States is highly regarded 
for its expertise in truck manufacturing. 

Amid the Soviet Union’s boasting of 
space exploits comes the news that they 
have failed to produce enough common 
commodities to develop their country. 
After 50 years of communism, the Soviets 
want to now import American capitalis- 
tic know-how, simply because socialism, 
attractive in theory does not work in 
practice. Our system works, despite the 
ratings and ravings of its detractors— 
and the Communists have asked the 
White Motor Co. to come over and show 
them how to build trucks. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Carney (at the request of Mr. 
TEAGUE of Texas), for November 4 and 
balance of week, on account of official 
business as member of House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. Veysey (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today and Novem- 
ber 2, 1971, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. ASPINALL, from 2 p.m. November 3 
to November 8, 1971, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM Stanton (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for today, 
on account of illness. 

Mr. Rooney of New York, for today 
until 2:45 p.m., to attend a funeral. 

Mr. MurPHY of Illinois (at the request 
of Mr. Boces) , for today and November 2, 
on account of death in family. 

Mr. Lent (at the request of Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp), for November 2, on account of 
illness in family. 

Mr. Fotey (at the request of Mr. 
O'NEILL) , for today, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(Mr. Parman for 30 minutes today and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. pu Pont) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr. HALPERN, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Crane, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kemp, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENHOLM) and to revise and 
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extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr. FLOOD, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Aspin, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. GonzAtez, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to - 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. FISHER to revise and extend his 
remarks on H.R. 3187 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. pv Pont) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include addi- 
tional matter:) 

Mr. Burke of Florida. 

Mr. STEELE in 10 instances. 

Mr. ESCH. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 

Mr. Gune in five instances. 

Mr. Horton. 

Mr. PELLY in two instances. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL in three instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Price of Texas. 

Mr. Hosmer in four instances. 

Mr, Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. WIDNALL. 

Mr. Morse in two instances. 

Mrs. Dwyer in two instances. 

Mr. Bos WILSON. 

Mr. Youn of Florida in five instances. 

Mr. POWELL. 

Mr. Scumirz in two instances. 

Mr. WYLIE in five instances. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. 

Mr. Zwacu in two instances. 

Mr. McCtory. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. 

Mr. ERLENBORN, 

Mr. SCHERLE in 10 instances. 

Mr. MCKEVITT. 

Mr. CoLLINS of Texas in four instances. 

Mr. LANDGREBE. 

Mr. Bray in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENHOLM) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include addi- 
tional matter: ) 

. HARRINGTON. 

. Becicn in five instances. 

. MITCHELL in two instances. 
. Fraser in two instances. 
. WOLFF. 

r. CORMAN in 10 instances. 

. PUcINSKI in six instances. 

r. DINGELL in two instances. 

Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in two instances. 

Mr. Roprno. 

Mr. ANNUNZzIO in two instances. 

Mrs. Grasso in 10 instances, 

Mr. Rocers in five instances. 

Mr. BLATNIK. 

Mr. CELLER in two instances. 

Mr. Gissons in two instances. 

Mr. James V. Stanton in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Ryan in six instances. 

Mr. Hacan in three instances. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI in two instances. 
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Mr. Fountain in three instances. 
Mr. EcKHARDT. 

Mr. Carey of New York. 

Mr. Osey in eight instances. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. BrADEMAS in eight instances, 
Mr. CHAPPELL in two instances, 
Mr. MAZZOLI. 

Mr. HoLIFIELD in two instances. 
Mr. Price of Illinois in two instances. 
Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. 

Mr. HUNGATE. 

Mr. O'Hara in two instances. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 861. An act to designate the Federal 
office building and United States courthouse 
to be constructed in Atlanta, Georgia, as the 
“Richard B. Russell Federal Building”; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 1273. An act to amend Public Law 89- 
701, as amended, to extend until June 30, 
1973 the expiration date of the Act and the 
authorization of appropriations therefor, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 2687. An act to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of certain real property in square 724 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. Hays, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title, which was thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H.R. 4590. An act to amend the Tariff 


Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the dutiable status of certain articles. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 30. An act to establish the Arches Na- 
tional Park in the State of Utah. 

S. 137. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain public lands in Wyoming to 
the occupants of the land. 

S.J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to extend 
authority conferred by the Export Adminis- 
tration Act of 1969. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o'clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, November 2, 1971, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 


Speaker's table and referred as follows: 
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1236. A letter from the Chairman and mem- 
bers, Federal Home Loan Bank Board, trans- 
mitting the Annual Report of the Board for 
calendar year 1970, pursuant to section 17 
(b) of the Federal Home Loan Bank Act; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1237. A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, transmitting the Annual Report of 
the Commission for calendar year 1970, pur- 
suant to various provisions of law; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1238. A letter from the Public Printer, 
transmitting the Annual Report of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for fiscal year 1971; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

1239. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize appropriations 
for additional costs of land acquisition for 
the National Park System; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1240..A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy 
of a proposed amendment to a concession 
contract for the continued provision of ac- 
commodations, facilities, and services for the 
public within Sequoia and Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Parks, California, for a two year term 
ending September 30, 1973, pursuant to 67 
Stat. 271; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1241. A letter from the President, National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation, transmit- 
ting the first annual report of the Corpora- 
tion, pursuant to section 308(a) of Public 
Law 91-518; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1242. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting a 
report on the state of rail passenger service 
and the effectiveness of the Rail Passenger 
Service Act of 1970, pursuant to section 308 
(b) of the act (Public Law 91-518); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1243. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a report on the backlog of pending 
applications and hearing cases in the Com- 
mission as of September 30, 1971, pursuant 
to section 5(e) of the Communications Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1244. A letter from the Deputy Executive 
Director, National Conference on Citizen- 
ship, transmitting a report of the audit of 
the accounts of the Conference for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1971, pursuant to section 
3 of Public Law 88-504; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


1245. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the examination of the financial state- 
ments of the Export-Import Bank of the 
United States for fiscal year 1971 (H. Doc. 
No. 92-172) to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and ordered to be printed. 

1246. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend section 552(a) of title 37, 
United States Code, to authorize continuance 
of incentive pay to members of the uni- 
formed services for the period required for 
hospitalization and rehabilitation after ter- 
mination of missing status; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
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Mr. EILBERG: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Concurrent Resolution 417. Concur- 
rent resolution to commend the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration 
for successfully performing valuable hu- 
manitarian work on the occasion of its 20th 
anniversary (Rept. No. 92-596). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. WALDIE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 996. An act relating to the transportation 
of mail by the U.S. Postal Service; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 92-597). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 11341. A bill to prc- 
vide additional revenue for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 92-598). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FLOWERS: on the Judiciary, H.R. 4083. 
A bill for the relief of Thomas William 
Greene and Jill A. Greene (Rept. No. 92-595). 
Referred to the Committee on the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRINELEY: 

H.R. 11494, A bill to limit U.S. contribu- 
tions to the United Nations; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BURLISON of Missouri: 

H.R. 11495. A bill to encourage national de- 
velopment by providing incentives for the 
establishment of new or expanded job-pro- 
ducing and job-training industrial and com- 
mercial facilities in rural areas having high 
proportions of persons with low incomes or 
which have experienced or face a substantial 
loss of population because of migration, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

H.R. 11496. A bill to eliminate the provision 
of the National Labor Relations Act pro- 
hibiting the certification, as the bargaining 
representative of persons employed as guards, 
of a labor organization which admits to mem- 
bership, or is affiliated with an organization 
which admits to membership employees other 
than guards; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 11497. A bill to provide that nonprofit 
hospitals and employees of States, and politi- 
cal subdivisions thereof, shall be subject to 
the provisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. DEL CLAWSON (for himself 
and Mr. Teague of California) : 

H.R. 11498. A bill to amend section 351 of 
title 38, United States Code, to enlarge the 
class of persons entitled to benefits there- 
under to include veterans suffering injury 
or death as a result of natural disaster oc- 
curring while they undergo treatment in a 
Veterans’ Administration facility, and the de- 
pendents of such veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: 
ELR. 11499. A bill to limit U.S. contributions 
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to the United Nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 11500. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
the individual income tax to a taxpayer who 
pays the tuition and certain related items of 
a student at an institution of higher educa- 
tion, where the taxpayer and the student 
agree to repay the credit (with interest) to 
the United States after the education is com- 
pleted; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, FAUNTROY (for himself, Mr. 
Mrixva, Mr. Praser, Mr. Diccs, and 
Mr. DELLUMS) : 

H.R. 11501, A bill to establish a District of 
Columbia Development Bank to mobilize the 
capital and the expertise of the private com- 
munity to provide for an organized approach 
to the problems of economic development in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself and Mr. 
LENT, and Mrs. Hicks of Massachu- 
setts): 

H.R. 11502, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for expenses incurred by a taxpayer in mak- 
ing repairs and improvements to his resi- 
dence; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN 
Mr. RoE): 

H.R. 11503. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Penal Reforms; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia: 

H.R. 11504. A bill to encourage national 
deyelopment by providing incentives for the 
establishment of new or expanded job-pro- 
ducing and job training industrial and com- 
mercial facilities in rural areas having high 
proportions of persons with low incomes or 
which have experienced or face a substantial 
loss of population because of migration, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 11505. A bill to limit U.S. contribu- 
tions to the United Nations; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MIKVA (for himself, Mr. BURKE 
of Florida, Mr. EscH and Mr. Green 
of Pennsylvania) : 

H.R. 11506. A bill to change the minimum 
age qualification for serving as a juror in 
Federal courts from 21 years of age to 18 years 
of age; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MIKVA (for himself, Mr. 
Fauntroy, Mr. Fraser, and Mr. 
Green of Pennsylvania) : 

H.R. 11507. A bill to compensate victims 
of érimes of violence in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD (for himself and 
Mr. BROOMFIELD) : 

H.R. 11508. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 to expand American 
exports by utilizing U.S.-owned foreign cur- 
rencies to pay import duties on such goods, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 11509. A bill to rescind and revoke 
membership of the United States in the 
United Natons and the specialized agencies 
thereof, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.R. 11510, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with regard to the 
exempt status of veterans’ organizations; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, BIESTER: 

H.R, 11511. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
deduction for expenses paid for care of de- 


(for himself and 
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pendents shall be fully available to both male 
and female taxpayers without regard to their 
marital status, and to increase the dollar 
limits on such deduction; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 11512. A bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to 
exempt retail lumber dealers in States hav- 
ing laws regulating safety in the retail Ium- 
ber business from the Federal standards 
created under such act; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. ANDER- 
son of Tennessee, Mr. AsPIN, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. Becicu, Mr. Braccr, Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. Cottrys of Illinois, Mr. 
CovcHiin, Mr. Dow, Mr. DUNCAN, 
Mr. FRASER, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. Haw- 
KINS, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mrs. Hicks 
of Massachusetts, Mr. HORTON, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. MADDEN, and Mr. MATSUNAGA) : 

H.R. 11513. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of two-dollar bills bearing the portrait 
of ; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mr. 
Mazzoui, Mr. Morse, Mr. Nix, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. Ropino, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. Roypeat, Mr. Ryan, and Mr. 
SCHEUER) : 

H.R. 11514. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of two-dollar bills bearing the portrait 
of ; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mrs. Hicks of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
HawkINs, Mr. ASPIN, Mr. HaRRING- 
TON, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. Bracci, Mrs. ABZUG, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. BURKE of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Dow, Mr. RYAN, Mr. 
KocH, Mr. CoLLINs of Illinois, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mr. Map- 
DEN, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr, ANDERSON of 
Tennessee, and Mr. ALEXANDER) : 

H.R. 11515. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of two-dollar bills bearing the portrait 
of Susan B, Anthony; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mr. Roprno, Mr. BEGICH, 
Mr. Fraser, Mr, Nix, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. Brasco, and Mr. 
MAZZOLI) : 

H.R. 11516. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of two-dollar bills bearing the portrait 
of Susan B. Anthony; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 11517. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide income tax 
simplification, reform, and relief for small 
business; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SIKES (for himself, Mr, Crane, 
Mr. Wacconnenr, Mr. Apsirt, Mr. BE- 
VILL, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Camp, Mr. 
Crank, Mr. Don H, CLAUSEN, Mr. 
Davis of South Carolina, Mr. Grover, 
Mr. Hacan, Mr. LUJAN, Mr. MATHIS 
of Georgia, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. 
Ror, Mr. RuNNELS, Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. 
SEBELIUS, and Mr. SNYDER) : 

H.R. 11518. A bill to limit U.S. contribu- 
tions to the United Nations; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 11519. A bill to correct inequities 
in the crediting of sick leave of certain for- 
mer commissioned officers of the Public 
Health Service who acquired competitive civil 
service status and transferred to classified 
positions in the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Administration subject to chapter 51 and 
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subchapter III of chapter 53 of title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.J. Res. 940. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the 7th day of 
August of each year as Purple Heart Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRINAN: 

HJ. Res. 941. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States lowering the age requirements 
for membership in the Houses of Congress: 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.J. Res. 942. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim April 16, 1972, as 
“Jim Thorpe Day”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.J. Res. 943. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim September 15 of 
each year as "Respect for the Aged Day”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.J. Res. 944. Joint resolution to extend 
laws relating to housing and urban develop- 
ment; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.J. Res. 945. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1972 for activities for which provision was 
made in the Foreign Assistance and Related 
Programs Appropriation Act, 1971, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H. Con. Res. 442. Concurrent resolution 
urging review of the United Nations Charter; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. Res. 676. Resolution authorizing addi- 
tional investigative authority to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mr. 
CHAPPELL, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. CUL- 
ver, Mr. Davis of South Carolina, Mr. 
DOWNING, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. HAM- 
MERSCHMIDT, Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. 
MOLLOHAN, Mr. Prror of Arkansas, 
Mr. Stack, and Mr. WHALEY) : 

H. Res. 677. Resolution calling for the ship- 
ment of Phantom F-4 aircraft to Israel in 
order to maintain the arms balance in the 
Middle East; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H. Res. 678. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to certain matters relating to phase IT of the 
President's current economic program; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. Res. 679. Resolution: Health Bill of 
Rights; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H. Res. 680. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives relative to 
the Pakistani Civil War and the furnishing 
of relief assistance to persons affected by it; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 


bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURTON: : 

H.R. 11520. A bill for the relief of Kimiko 
Iwamoto Goetz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 11521. A bill for the relief of Roy A. 
Harrell, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A LEGISLATOR ASSESSES THE AT- 
TITUDES TOWARD BLINDNESS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, last 
Friday afternoon I had anticipated ad- 
dressing a National Invitational Sym- 
posium on Attitudes Toward Blindness, 
sponsored by the American Foundation 
for the Blind, in New York City on the 
occasion of the foundation’s 50th anni- 
versary. 

This symposium, devoted to a discus- 
sion of attitudes on the subject of blind- 
ness, was the first such meeting of its 
kind to afford an opportunity for both 
national and regional discussion. The 
American Foundation for the Blind is 
to be strongly commended for promoting 
a review and analysis of this vital area. 
Attitudes have a very real impact on the 
degree of progress in resolving critical 
issues and I feel this is particularly true 
when viewed in the context of programs 
and opportunity for our blind citizens, 

Regrettably, due to the Senate consid- 
eration of the Foreign Assistance Act, it 
was impossible for me to participate per- 
sonally in the symposium. However, the 
prepared address was delivered at the 
luncheon session by Phil McGance, legis- 
lative assistant on our staff. 

Additionally, at this session Mr. Har- 
old Russell, Chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped presented on behalf of the Com- 
mittee a plaque expressing appreciation 
and commendation to the American 
Foundation for the Blind for “50 years 
of service to persons who are blind or 
visually impaired.” This is truly a well- 
deserved tribute to the foundation, an 
organization which has demonstrated 
such effective leadership in the develop- 
ment of policies and programs for the 
blind. As a member of the President's 
Committee, I am gratified to call atten- 
tion to this award. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my remarks, together with a 
news release, fact sheet, and program 
for the symposium be printed in the Ex- 
tensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
American Foundation for the Blind 50th 
Anniversary, National, Invitational Sym- 
posium on Attitudes Toward Blindness] 

A LEGISLATOR Assesses ÅTTITUDES TOWARD 

BLINDNESS 

(Remarks by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH) 
I welcome the opportunity to participate 

in the American Foundation for the Blind's 


50th Anniversary Symposium on Attitudes 
Toward Blindness. Yours is the first such 
meeting which affords an opportunity for 
both national and regional discussion. In 
a sense this occasion provides a truly new 
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dimension to aid the vital efforts toward 
programs for the blind and other handi- 
capped persons. I certainly view it as such 
with regard to my activities In the legislative 
area. 

Why a symposium on attitudes toward 
the blind? I believe this question is answered 
well in an HEW paper on “The Structure 
of Attitudes Toward the Disabled.” It states: 

“Our attitudes toward the disabled are 
complex and less enlightened than we imag- 
ine. We need more light on the formation 
of such attitudes, for this can suggest points 
at which we can intervene to shape or alter 
them. Without such insight, negative rather 
than favorable attitudes are apt to be formed, 
and once formed are not only very hard to 
change but also quite damaging to the re- 
habilitation process.” 

Blindness is not a burning national issue; 
nor will it generate great national debate 
within the Halis of Congress, in high govern- 
ment circles; and among the people of our 
Nation. It is characteristic that issues which 
are not accorded a prominent position In the 
scheme of national debate, discussion, and 
decision making become obscured, little un- 
derstood, and subject to misinformation and 
elaborate myths, with substantially poorer 
opportunity for effective solution, It does not 
follow, however, that the issue which be- 
comes the focus of “great national debate” is 
assured of true understanding, followed by 
an affirmative remedy. The validity of this 
statement comes to us very quickly—poverty, 
hunger, racism, and Vietnam, all of which 
have received extensive, continuing and 
often volatile debate. To claim that any of 
these issues have been resolved would be 
unrealistic. But to claim that each of them 
has been moved significantly closer to a solu- 
tion would be a fair and reasonable assertion, 
backed by tangible evidence. So at the very 
outset those of us who endeavor—and I in- 
clude in this reference the blind themselves, 
the professional in the field of blindness, 
and lay persons—to foster and create a social 
structure under which the blind can achieve 
human fulfillment must realistically view 
the challenge as it exists. It is in this con- 
text, I believe, that we must view the critical 
effort to find effective methods of altering or 
changing attitudes toward the blind. 

I certainly feel that all of us participating 
in this symposium accept the thesis that 
attitudes toward the blind have impeded the 
progress of blind or visually impaired persons 
in achieving that “human fulfillment” to 
which I have referred. To the extent possible, 
I crystallize and define what I mean by 
human fulfillment. My conception of this 
goal is embodied in the words of the famed 
American novelist, Thomas Wolfe, in his 
Promise to America. “To every man his 
chance; to every man, regardless of his birth, 
his shining, golden opportunity. To every 
man, the right to live, to work, to be himself, 
and to become whatever his vision and man- 
hood can combine to make him, This, seeker, 
is the Promise of America.” 

That Promise of America is one toward 
which blind persons strive. The attitudes of 
our society on blindness present a very real 
obstacle in the path to this goal. 

Clearly, the subject of attitudes toward 
the blind can be viewed from many vantage 
points, The groups I referred to earlier—the 
blind themselves, the professional, and the 
lay person—all formulate their perspectives 
or attitudes from differing bases of experi- 
ence and impacts. It is equally clear that 
opinions as to what leads to certain ideas 
about the blind and blindness as a handicap 
will very sharply, even to the extent of 
assessing completely opposite causes. I com- 


ment on this point to emphasize that my 
concept of attitudes could differ from those 
of you who have been participating in this 
symposium. 

I am confident, however, that my under- 
standing is much closer to yours than that 
of the public generally. And from my vantage 
point, I may have a better grasp of the feel- 
ings of the majority of persons in our society. 

I think you will be interested in knowing 
that the general subject of welfare reform 
has brought home to me a very critical de- 
ficiency in the public's understanding and at- 
titude toward the blind and other handi- 
capped persons, and the programs for them. 

Letters to my office refiect a deep and 
genuine concern over existing welfare pro- 
grams—and in many cases extreme opposi- 
tion to these programs and all pending wel- 
fare reform proposals. Yet, the writers of 
many of these communications hasten to 
point out that they strongly support welfare 
or income maintenance for the blind and 
handicapped. While stressing the absolute 
requirement for job training and opportuni- 
ties for welfare recipients generally, they 
seem to say that the blind and other handi- 
capped persons are probably not interested 
in jobs or job training. We know that feeling 
is far from the truth. The discouraging aspect 
of such attitudes—and I feel they are exten- 
sive—is that these individuals are content 
to dismiss programs for the blind as strictly 
welfare-oriented. 

I also sense that these persons possess the 
belief that an elaborate and effective system 
of programs supported by tremendous gov- 
ernment and private expenditures “to take 
care of" the blind exists in our country today. 
We recognize that this is not a valid as- 
sertion, As Mr. Donald A. Schon stressed in 
his research report on the “Blindness Sys- 
tem" in which he includes all the tnterre- 
lated network of people, organizations, rules, 
and activities involving the blind: “The of- 
ficial blindness system provides services to 
only a relatively small fraction of those who 
are actually blind and eligible for assistance. 
Since the services offered are largely educa- 
tion, rehabilitation, and care, only about 20 
percent of the total blind population are ac- 
tually being served today. In general, these 
20 percent are either children with the single 
handicap of blindness or adults of working 
age and potential for employment.” Mr. 
Schon adds that: “The 80 percent who re- 
ceive no services tend to be those without 
apparent potential for employment or edu- 
cational advancement: the aged, the multi- 
ple-handicapped, the poor, and the low- 
skilled. Such persons are shunted off to other 
systems which provide minimal income- 
maintenance or custodial care, or are ig- 
nored. A substantial portion of the 80 per- 
cent may receive some form of support from 
the informal system of family, friends, and 
community.” 

Assuredly, those of us here recognize that 
the ability and earning power of the blind 
have been effectively demonstrated to count- 
er commonly held stereotypes of abject help- 
lessness and subsistence on welfare. 

This demonstration has contributed in 
large measure to public and Congressional 
acceptance—to the degree it presently ex- 
ists—of the value of rehabilitating the hand- 
icapped, not only from a humanitarian 
standpoint, but also from the standpoint of 
turning tax consumers into taxpayers 
through restoration of the handicapped to 
gainful employment. It has led to the sub- 
stantial improvement in the previously dor- 
mant programs of rehabilitation. The con- 
cept of restoring the handicapped to useful, 
normal lives and to gainful employment is 
well accepted, well established, and of proven 
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practicality for those closely involved with 
the handicapped, But, it is not, in my opin- 
ion, generally accepted by the public, 

And we have a long way to go to make 
sure that every handicapped person, particu- 
larly those who have severe handicaps, are 
assured of adequate service. Too many blind, 
deaf-blind, and other severely handicapped 
individuals are not being served. Too many 
with a real potential for competitive em- 
ployment are being placed in sheltered work- 
shops when more Intensive efforts by reha- 
bilitation workers could open better job op- 
portunities.for them, We need to greatly 
expand the total rehabilitation program; and 
in that expanded program, we need to re- 
focus priorities to make sure that the blind 
and others with severe handicaps are given 
the services they need and that the rehabili- 
tation specialists who work with them are 
given the time necessary to provide proper 
service. 

You are aware of my particular concern 
for employment opportunities for the blind. 
This is a task to which I have devoted effort 
over a period of many years. 

In 1936, as a member of the United States 
House of Representatives, it was my privilege 
to coauthor with Senator Morris Sheppard of 
Texas the measure which established the 
blind vending stand program. This legisla- 
tion has given the opportunity for blind men 
and women to become self-supporting, tax- 
paying citizens while demonstrating to the 
public that individuals with this handicap 
can be capable and productive workers. Con- 
gress authorized the program, Blind persons 
themselves did the rest. They have worked 
diligently as small business entrepreneurs 
serving Government employees and the pub- 
lic in snack bars and other types of vending 
facilities. 

When the Randolph-Sheppard Act became 
law, employment opportunities for blind per- 
sons were severely limited and the public 
equated blindness with helplessness and the 
beggar on the street corner. I feel—and I be- 
lieve you share this feeling—that blind con- 
cessionaires, now over 3,400 of them have 
contributed greatly to changing that image 
of helplessness into one of ability. Their dem- 
onstrations of ability facilitated the accept- 
ance of all types of handicapped workers by 
industry and influenced the establishment of 
public policy to provide training and job op- 
portunities for our handicapped citizens. 
Now we are embarked on a major effort to 
improve and expand this program—a neces- 
sary effort if it is to continue as a viable 
opportunity program for blind persons. 

Yet, polls reveal that 50 percent of persons 
in a national sampling favored institutional- 
izing a blind young man; only 45 percent 
favored sheltered employment for him; and 
only 44 percent believed he could work side- 
by-side with others at a regular job. More 
than half the people interviewed believed 
that handicapped persons should not—I em- 
phasize not—be in regular employment. Yet, 
the development of programs of employment 
must take into consideration this overwhelm- 
ing need to change the attitudes of our citi- 
zenry. Despite case histories of those employ- 
ing handicapped individuals replete with 
records of success, government and private 
agencies have not been fully successful in 
communicating the facts to the public. In 
all probability, those who read or hear of 
such successes think it is wonderful but do 
not see how it applies to them. Information 
on ability of the handicapped worker must 
be tailored to the specific industry and busi- 
ness. 

I do not know whether it is symptomatic, 
but only a very few of the bills introduced 
in Congress to aid the handicapped involve 
job opportunities or rehabilitation toward 
employment. I firmly believe—and I hope 
you agree—that this emphasis must be al- 
tered to a better balance between direct aid 
and rehabilitation and employment services. 
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Out of a total working age population of over 
110 million persons there are approximately 
11 million persons who are handicapped or 
possess a handicap serious enough to inter- 
fere with earning a living. This is an average 
of one out of every ten. Obviously, the seg- 
ment of the population which must be 
reached is present—and it is high. But we 
can and we must bring into being an under- 
standing of the problem and succeed in solv- 
ing it—and hopefully in the near future. 

The catastrophic nature of blindness— 
possibly the most dreaded of handicaps— 
results in a very complex pattern of atti- 
tudes. As I stated earlier, more complex than 
we imagine. 

While many persons feel the needs of the 
blind are being fulfilled, others who might 
be motivated to foster the cause of the blind 
are impeded by the so-called “it could hap- 
pen to me” anxiety. Together with this atti- 
tude, is the seeming depression which grows 
from close-association or continuing work 
with blind people. This depression, I feel 
exists, even when able-bodied persons are 
working with those handicapped individuals 
who “have made it” so to speak, Rather than 
sharing the joy of accomplishment with the 
blind, people tend to concentrate only on 
the affliction. Now, I realize that this par- 
ticular attitude can be lessened by a con- 
tinuing association with the blind. But, it 
does present a barrier to initial involvement 
and many concerned persons never breech 
this initial barrier. 

At the same time, blind people are viewed 
as being inwardly unhappy and full of self- 
pity. How often have we heard the comment 
regarding a blind or handicapped person: 
“How, can he be so cheerful?” This attitude 
presupposes an abnormal emotional state 
and an inability to adjust to a severe afflic- 
tion. The rejection of a “happy and fulfilled” 
blind individual works against normal rela- 
tionships with the blind. 

Possibly you will feel that my emphasis 
on the impact of attitudes on programs for 
the blind is misplaced. I am the first to 
acknowledge that overly stressing programs 
can result in damaging attitudes, particu- 
larly when such programs are formulated 
and dominated by those who are not blind. 
Even for the professional with a history of 
work with and for the blind, there will be 
many, many times when he does not know 
what is the most effective solution to the 
problem area. This, of course, is true in 
larger degree for the volunteer or lay person. 
The blind know best what their require- 
ments, desires, and needs are and how best 
to secure them, This may seem self-evident, 
but we have not translated it into a guiding 
principle in the administration of programs 
for the blind. 

Dr. Schon asks the question “Why have 
the design and mix of official services been 
so unresponsive to changes in the needs and 
capacities of the blind?” His response is: 
“That for good bureaucratic reasons, agencies 
tend to behave as if they believed that the 
blind need, or should have, the service which 
happen to be offered by the agencies rather 
than that agencies should modify services in 
response to changing characteristics of the 
blind population, This is true both of the 
kinds of services offered and of the methods 
or techniques by which such services are to 
be delivered.” 

Obviously, responsiveness to the needs of 
the blind is enhanced by greater input and 
control from the blind. Today, the issue of 
promoting increased client control and input 
strongly influences much of the discussion of 
government aid. It involves substantial and 
vital areas of public concern. 

Iam grateful for the opportunity to present 
a legislator’s assessment of attitudes toward 
blindness. My comments certainly do not en- 
compass even the majority of problem areas, 
but they do reflect those aspects which in 
my opinion are critical. Your symposium is 
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investigating in depth the many complex at- 
titudes. And I am confident that from your 
work will come constructive and meaningful 
Suggestions and recommendations. You may 
be assured of my intense interest in your re- 
ports. We will work together to create a better 


life—toward a new era of opportunity for the 
blind. 


SCIENTISTS From 12 COUNTRIES To PARTICIPATE 
AT SEMINAR OF AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 
BLIND ON 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


Sixty scientists and technologists from a 
dozen countries will converge on New York 
late in October for a three-day seminar (Oct. 
25-27) sponsored by the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. The conference will be 
keyed to the theme “Science and Blindness: 
Retrospective and Prospective.” The Founda- 
tion, a national, non-profit advisory agency 
serving the entire field of blindness, will con- 
duct the seminar as part of a week-long series 
of activities marking its fiftieth anniversary. 

Other major events for the week will be a 
two-day symposium directed towards atti- 
tudes on blindness (Oct. 28-29), and pres- 
entation of the 1971 Migel Medal to Dr. 
Jerome B. Wiesner, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, at a ban- 
quet Oct. 27. Dr. Wiesner will receive the 
medal, awarded annually by the Foundation 
for outstanding service in the field of blind- 
ness. The medal is named for the late M. C. 
Migel, first president of the Foundation. The 
Foundation is honoring Dr. Wiesner for his 
efforts in fostering technological research at 
M.L.T. which has been designed to alleviate 
the problems of visually impaired persons, 
especially in the areas of reading and mo- 
bility. The same evening will see Lord Fraser 
of Lonsdale receiving the Helen Keller In- 
ternational Award for Outstanding Service 
to Blind Persons, presented by the American 
Foundation for Overseas Blind. The latter is 
an affiliate of the American Foundation for 
the Blind. The British industrialist, blinded 
in action during World War I, was cited for 
the Helen Keller Award because of his work 
as board chairman and as the inspirational 
leader of the famed St. Dunstan's Rehabilita- 
tion Center for the Blind in England. 

All of the functions will take place at the 
Plaza Hotel and will be by invitation only. 

John S. Crowley, president of the Founda- 
tion, will be general chairman of the science 
seminar. Dr. Wiesner will be honorary chair- 
man. Joseph Kohn, executive director of the 
New Jersey State Commission for the Blind, 
will be chairman for the attitudes on blind- 
ness symposium. 

Dr. Irving F. Lukoff, associate professor of 
social work research, Columbia University, 
and Oscar Cohen, national program director 
of the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, will be the keynote speakers at the 
Symposium. Senator Jennings Randolph, 
papi, will be the luncheon speaker on 

ict 29. 


AFB’s 50TH ANNIVERSARY, 2-Day NATIONAL 


INVITATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 
FACT SHEET 


A two-day symposium devoted to a discus- 
sion of attitudes on the subject of blindness, 
The first such meeting of its kind which will 
afford an opportunity for both national and 
regional discussion. 

It is the opinion of many leaders in the 
field of stzvices to people who are blind that 
attitudes conceived from misinformation 
have dogged the footsteps of progress for 
hundreds of years. 

This symposium will in part reflect the 
American Foundation for the Blind’s concern 
for the field it represents, and at a time when 
the exploration of attitudes in the American 
society seems to be so appropo. 

Approximately 120 persons will be invited 
to attend this symposium, Attendance will 
be by invitation only. It 1s hoped that as 
broad a representation from throughout the 
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country as possible can be achieved, since 
one of the objectives of the symposium is for 
the conduct of a like symposium on attitudes 
later within each of AFB’s six regions. 

Mr. Joseph Kohn, Executive Director of 
the New Jersey Commission for the Blind, 
will serve as symposium chairman. The two 
major speakers will be Dr. Irving F. Lukoff, 
Associate Professor of Social Work Research 
at Columbia University, and Mr. Oscar Cohen, 
National Program Director of the Anti-De- 
famation League of B'nai B'rith. 


SYMPOSIUM ORGANIZATION 


The morning of Thursday, October 28th, 
will be devoted to the presentation of two 
master papers by each of our two outstand- 
ing speakers. During the second half of that 
day each invitee will participate in a section 
to which he has been assigned prior to the 
symposium. The discussion sections will con- 
sist of approximately 30 to 35 persons each. 
The sections will be: 

1. The role of people who are blind and 
their families in the development of at- 
titudes. 

2. The role of agencies and professionals 
in the field of services to people who are 
blind in the development of attitudes. 

3. The role of agencies and professionals, 
outside the field, providing services to peo- 
ple who are blind in the American com- 
munity, in the development of attitudes. 

4. The American community, which In- 
cludes media, legislation, education, etc., in 
the development of attitudes. 

Each of the discussion sections will begin 
with a reactor’s presentation, which would 
represent a prior distillation of the two 
morning papers as it applies to that section. 
The discussion will continue through Thurs- 
day afternoon and pick up again on Friday 
morning. There will be a general session Fri- 
day afternoon at which time the recorders 
of each of the discussion sections will submit 
their reports. On both Thursday and Friday 
all the invitees will be guests of the AFB's 
at a special luncheon. 

The purpose of this symposium is two- 
fold: 

1. To bring into focus attitudes as they 
now exist throughout the American com- 
munity related to people who are blind and 
blindness—to explore methods of altering or 
changing attitudes, should this be desirable, 
for the benefit of people who are blind. 

2. The American Foundation for the 
Blind, as an expression of its intense concern 
for this problem, has planned to support and 
give leadership to a symposium, following 
the same format, in each of its six regions. 
The selection of invitees to the New York 
symposium, therefore, will be based partly 
upon geographical location, since it is hoped 
that these persons will be prepared to give 
leadership on the regional level. 

The organizational format of the New 
York symposium should supply the field 
with six products—a paper from each of the 
two principal speakers, and a paper from 
each of the four reactors—which will be dis- 
tributed in addition to those materials re- 
sulting from the regional symposiums. 


PROGRAM, NATIONAL INVITATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 
on ATTITUDES TOWARD BLINDNESS, OCTOBER 
28-29, 1971, 50TH ANNIVERSARY 

DEDICATION 

Over the years, blindness, as a social chal- 
lenge, has attracted the concern and imagi- 
native involvement of some truly outstand- 
ing persons. 

Father Thomas J. Carroll was one of those 
persons. 

He died April 24, 1971. 

His innovative leadership will be sorely 
missed by all of us. 

His concern for “Attitudes” as a vital issue 
which must be dealt with had much to do 
with the development of this symposium. 

It is indeed both fitting and proper that 
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this symposium be dedicated to “Father 
Tom.” 


JOHN S. CROWLEY, 
President, Board of Trustees, 
American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 
A STATEMENT 
“The great need to do away with the false 
notions about blindness generally current and 
to replace these with true ones is obvious .. . 
this involves doing away with the ‘living in 
darkness’ idea of blindness . . . as helpless, de- 
pendent, pitiable people who are somehow 
‘different’ from the rest of us who make up 
‘normal’ society ... replacing all these mis- 
conceptions and sterotypes which result from 
them with accurate and concrete ideas .. it 
means getting across the truth that blind 
people are individuals who have a severe 
handicap certainly, but a handicap that can 
be overcome so as to make normal active 
living not the exception among blind persons 
but the general rule.” 
Rey. THOMAS J. CARROLL. 
Blindness (what it is, what it does and how 
to live with it). 
PROGRAM 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 
General Meeting—9:00 a.m.—_Noon 
Symposium Chairman—Mr. Joseph Kohn 
(Executive Director, New Jersey Commission 
for the Blind.) 
Innvocation 
Welcome 


Mr. John S. Crowley—President, A.F.B. 
Board of Trustees. 


Introduction and orientation 


Mr. Harold G. Roberts (A.F.B. Associate 
Director for Service). 

Introduction of Dr. Irving F. Lukoff (Asso- 
ciate Professor, Social Work—Columbia Uni- 
versity) by Miss Elizabeth Maloney (Assist- 
ant Executive Director—The Industrial Home 
for the Blind). 

Introduction of Mr, Oscar Cohen (National 
Program Director—Anti-Defamation League 
of B'nai B'rith) by Mr. William T. Snyder 
(Wiliam T. Snyder Associates—Baltimore, 
Maryland). 

Thursday, October 28, 1971 
Luncheon—Noon-2:00 p.m. 

Chairman—Mr. Harold G. Roberts (AFB. 
Associate Director for Service). 

Introduction of Mr. David Hufman 
(Broadway Production—"Butterflies are 
Free”) by Prof. Theodore F. Childs (Direc- 
tor, Special Educational Services Program— 
Long Island University). 

Introduction of Miss Gloria Swanson 
(Broadway Production—“Butterflles are 
Free”) by Judge Reese Robrahn (President, 
American Council of the Blind) (Judge, 
Magistrato Court—Topeka, Kansas). 

Presentation to A.F.B. by Miss Jean R. 
Hebeler (President, Council for Exceptional 
Children) (Head, Special Education Depart- 
ment—University of Maryland). 

DISCUSSION GROUPS 
Thursday, October 28, 1971 
2:00 p.m—4:30 p.m. 
Group I—Blind Persons and Their Families 

Discussion Leader; Mr. Donald F. Simp- 
son, Commissioner, Region V—Social and Re- 
habilitation Services, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Chicago, Ilinois. 

Reactor: Dr. David Mendelson, Assistant 
Director, State Department of Rehabilitation, 
Sacramento, California. 

Recorder: Miss Jessamine Cobb, AFB. 
Regional Consultant—Region ITI. 


Group Il—Agencies and Professionals in the 
Field of the Blind 
Discussion Leader: Mr. Clay Coble, Super- 
intendent, School for the Blind, Donelson, 
Tennessee. 
Reactor; Dr. Charles Stewart, Dean, Grad- 
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uate School of Social Work, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Recorder: Mr. Oraien E. Catledge, A.F.B. 
Regional Consultant—Region IV. 


Group Ill—Agencies and Professionals Out- 
side the Field of the Blind 

Discussion Leader: Mr. Bernard Posner, 
Deputy Executive Secretary, President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handicapped, 
Washington, D.C. 

Reactor: Mr. C. Owen Pollard, Director, 
State Bureau of Rehabilitation, Augusta, 
Maine. 

Recorder: Miss A. Marie Morrison, A.F.B. 
Regional Consultant—Region II. 


Group IV—American Community—Media, 
Legislation, Education 

Discussion Leader: Mr. Burt L. Risley, Ex- 
ecutive Director, State Commission for the 
Blind, Austin, Texas. 

Reactor: Mr. Con Shea, Executive Director, 
State Department of Social Services, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Recorder: Mr. Edward R. Murray, AFB. 
Regional Consultant—Region V. 

PROGRAM (DISCUSSION GROUPS) 
Friday, October 29, 1971 
9:00 a.m—Noon 

Group I—Blind Persons and Their Fam- 
ilies. 

Group Il—Agencies and Professionals in 
the Field of the Blind. 

Group Ill—Agencies and Professionals 
Outside the Field of the Blind. 

Groups IV—American Community—Media, 
Legislation, Education. 

Friday, October 29, 1971 
Luncheon 
Noon-2:00 p.m. 

Chairman—Mr. M. Robert Barnett (Execu- 
tive Director—American Foundation for the 
Blind). 

Introduction of Senator Jennings Randolph 
West Virginia (D.), by Dr. Peter J. Salmon 
(Administrative Vice President—The Indus- 
trial Home for the Blind). 

Presentation to A.F_B. by Mr. Harold Rus- 
sell (Chairman, President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped). 

FINAL REPORT MEETING 
Friday, October 29, 1971 
2:00 p.m—4:30 p.m. 

Symposium Chairman—Mr. Joseph Kohn 
(Executive Director, New Jersey Commission 
for the Blind). 

Group I—Blind Persons and Their Families 

Reporter: Miss Jessamine Cobb, A.F.B. 
Regional Consultant—Regional III. 

Group Ii—Agencies and Professionals in the 
Field of the Blind 

Reporter: Mr. Oraien Catledge, A.F.B. Re- 
gional Consultant—Region IV. 

Group Ill—Agencies and Professionals 
Outside the Field of the Blind 

Reporter: Miss A. Marie Morrison, A-F.B. 
Regional Consultant—Region II. 

Group IV —American Community—Media, 
Legislation, Education 

Reporter: Mr. Edward R. Murray, AFB, 

Regional Consultant—Region V. 


SYMPOSIUM PLANNING COMMITTEE 


Service Advisory Committee members 

Miss Elizabeth Maloney, Chairman (As- 
sistant Executive Director, The Industrial 
Home for the Blind). 

Mr. Joseph Kohn (Executive Director, New 
Jersey Commission for the Blind). 

Mr. Leland C. Sanborn (Former Superin- 
tendent, New York State School for the 
Blind). 

AFB. stag 

Mr. Robert H. Carolan, AF.B. Regional 

Consultant—Region I. 
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Mr. Harold G. Roberts, A.F.B. Associate 
Director for Service. 

Mrs. Doris P; Sausser, A.F.B. Director, Com- 
munity Services Division. 

Mr. Benjamin Wolf, A.P.B. Regional Con- 
sultant—Region VI. 

Miss Marion V. Wurster, A.F.B. Director, 
Program Development Division. 

Symposium coordinator 


Mr. R. Roy Rusk, A.F.B. Director, Program 
Planning Department. 


URGE BUFFALO HONOR PULASKI 
AT BICENTENNIAL FETE 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, planning is 
beginning at all levels of Government 
for the observance in 1976 of the bicen- 
tennial of the American Revolution. 

This is an important anniversary in 
our Nation’s history and it is my sincere 
hope that every opportunity will be seized 
to make the most of the occasion. I 
feel we have a golden chance to rekindle 
our patriotic spirit in our country. 

I am somewhat concerned about the 
seeming delay in getting some planning 
underway. Proper arrangements for such 
an important event need to be crystallized 
early so that every segment of our popu- 
lation will have an opportunity to take 
part, and every possible variation on an 
observance can be considered. 

In my home city of Buffalo, N.Y., I 


have proposed as the key to our observ- 
ance that the community erect a memo- 
rial to Gen. Casimir Pulaski, a hero and 
patriot of the American Revolution. 


I made the recommendation in a 
speech recently to the Buffalo chapter, 
Sons of the American Revolution. I am 
gratified by the favorable response which 
my recommendation has received. 

I want to compliment the organization 
and, in particular, its president, Mr. 
Chase Viele, for their support and coop- 
eration in our effort to get Buffalo’s plan- 
ning for the bicentennial underway. 

In suggesting the memorial to Pulaski, 
I feel it is most appropriate for our com- 
munity, in view both of the city’s large 
Polish-American population as well as 
the significant role which was played by 
Pulaski in the fight for independence 
nearly 200 years ago. : 

At the dinner I was pleased to receive 
the SAR Good Citizenship Medal. Also, 
honored with a similar award was Dr. 
Charles A. Messner, professor emeritus 
of foreign languages at Buffalo State 
University College and a former SAR 
chapter president. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks, I 
include the text of my speech at the 3d 
annual Victory Dinner of the Buffalo 
chapter. 

Appress BY Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI AT 
THIRD ANNUAL VICTORY DINNER, BUFFALO 
CHAPTER, SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION, OCTOBER 22, 1971 
Mr. President, members of the Buffalo 

Chapter, Sons of the American Revolution, 

distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is a special honor for me to be invited 
to join with you at this third annual victory 
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dinner. You are here observing the anniver- 
saries of the British capitulations at Sara- 
toga on October 17, 1777, and at Yorktown 
on October 19, 1781. 

I am quite well aware of the purposes and 
the objectives of your organization. While 
fundamentally a patriotic group, your in- 
terests extend as well to the historical and 
educational aspects of our Nation's fight for 
independence 200 years ago. 

Perhaps more than ever in our history, we 
need the active influence in the community 
of organizations such as yours. Many, many 
men—and women, too—have given up their 
lives over the years to protect our Nation’s 
independence and to improve our way of 
life. 

REASON FOR CONCERN 


This is not what I came to discuss, but 1 
do not want to pass up the opportunity to say 
to you that all of us have reason to be greatly 
concerned about some of the things which are 
going on in our country today. 

Iam an American—and very proud of it! 
I do not have the long line of American 
ancestors that. all of you have. That’s just the 
way it was to be. 

But, while I may not be able to trace my 
ancestors back to the American Revolution, 
you may be assured that the United States 
of America is my country. There is no greater 
country in the world and I am thankful that 
my family made it possible for me to be a part 
of it as a native-born citizen. 

What I would like to talk with you about 
tonight is the forthcoming bicentennial of 
the American Revolution. It is quite true that 
the bicentennial year of 1976 is still over four 
years in the future, but it is none too soon 
for adequate and appropriate planning. 

Indeed, at the outset, perhaps I should 
explain why I feel I have reason for concern 
about bicentennial planning. It is not only 
@® concern, but a sincere disappointment 
about the progress of bicentennial planning 
at the national level and elsewehre. 


LACK OF ENTHUSIASM 


You will not be surprised to hear that there 
is a problem of money. But—and far more 
important, I belleve—there so far appears to 
be a vital lack of enthusiasm. I am not nearly 
as concerned about the funding at this point 
as I am about the lack of enthusiasm. 

If we can trigger the enthusiasm and the 
inspiration at the planning level, I think 
we will find that the pocketbooks—public 
and private—will begin to open. 

Let me emphasize as strongly as I can 
that I have not lost faith on prospects for 
an appropriate bicentennial observance on 
& national scale. I will admit that I am try- 
ing to be a realist in these matters, and I cer- 
tainly would not want to mislead you in any 
way about the current status of national 
planning. 

Last February President Nixon designated 
Washington, D.C., as the focal point for the 
national observance of the bicentennial. 
There had been five cities which had sought 
the designation in the original presentations 
two years ago. 

The Washington aspect is divided into 
three parts. First, there is the Federal phase 
which will coordinate the effort of the entire 
Federal Government. The second phase is the 
special observance to be arranged on behalf 
of the District of Columbia as a community. 
The third phase—and perhaps the one which 
will be the most conspicuous to the average 
visitor—is the ceremonial and pageantry 
phase. 


ONLY INTERIM OPERATION NOW 


The original bicentennial commission in 
the Nation’s Capital has passed out of exist- 
ence and there is only an interim operation 
at this time. This has led to some misun- 
derstanding that the Washington operation 
was faltering. In fact, the Washington oper- 
ation is just about to get under way in mas- 
sive fashion, and I expect that a formal an- 
nouncement will be made in a matter of days 
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on the over-all concept which has been de- 
veloped for the bicentennial observance in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

As you might suspect, the civic leaders are 
thinking big in terms of probably 40 mil- 
lion visitors, including some 6 million from 
abroad. There are plans for an international 
transportation show. But there are no plans 
for an international exposition in Washing- 
ton. 

Philadelphia has been designated as the 
site for an international exposition in 1976 
if It can muster the backing and coopera- 
tion which are necessary for such a huge 
undertaking. 

The road toward developing Washington's 
role in the bicentennial has been a rocky one 
because of the diverse interests and the de- 
pendence upon financial support from the 
Federal Government. The budgetary prob- 
lem has not been worked out yet but, as I 
said earlier, the money will come along when 
the enthusiasm and inspiration for the ob- 
seryance becomes more evident. 


NEW YORK HAS STATE GROVE 


Besides the planning in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, there is an attempt to coordinate the ef- 
forts throughout the 50 States. The State 
of New York already has its own bicenten- 
nial commission—and rightly so. Historians 
tell me that one-third of all the battles of 
the American Revolution were fought here 
in the Empire State. Thus, there are many 
historic sites and much intimate relationship 
of New York to the American Revolution. 

In its planning, the New York State Bicen- 
tenni] Commission has encouraged local ob- 
servance and that is where we come in here 
at Buffalo. 

What I want to talk with you about in 
particular is what we might do here in our 
own city in 1976. It is interesting to know 
what others are planning to do, but what we 
do here will have to be done by us. It is 
none too soon to be making preparations, 

As I indicated earlier, I feel sincerely that 
we have at hand a golden opportunity to 
rekindle our patriotic spirit in our country— 
an opportunity that we cannot afford to let 
fizzle out. 

Members of the Sons of the American Rev- 
olution are perhaps more keenly aware than 
many other individuals of our priceless Amer- 
ican heritage, of the sacrifices of our fore- 
fathers, of the trials and tribulations as our 
country grew and grew until today it is the 
world’s greatest power. 


HARDER WHEN ON TOP 


As you well know and understand, the 
problems which we encountered on the way 
up the ladder are only a sample of the prob- 
lems we face when we reach the top, Indeed, 
it is usually easier, in many respects, to 
climb the ladder than it is to stay on top 
once you reach that top rung. 

There is a goal ahead and an inspired 
drive on the way up. When you get to the top 
there is so often a loss of push. There is a 
tendency to ease off-and to let apathy set 
in. 

That is why I am so concerned that all of 
us join vigorously in supporting a tremen- 
dous outpouring of national patriotism in 
connection with the forecoming centennial. 

We cannot afford to take this occasion for 
granted either for our own sake or in the 
eyes of the rest of the world. 

An interesting factor about the American 
Revolution was the role played by so many 
outsiders who were concerned with Ameri- 
can freedom. They joined not for their own 
gain, but because they felt deeply in the 
basic issue of freedom for our people and 
wanted to help them in their fight. 

The cause of American freedom attracted 
the support and help of liberals and patriots 
of many nationalities. These included many 
men of outstanding military background and 
training who crossed the Atlantic to join 
the American forces in their revolutionary 
struggle. And that was in the days when the 
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trans-ocean trip was no jet flight of a few 
hours. 
FOREIGN PATRIOTS JOIN CAUSE 


From the land of my own forefathers, Po- 
land, came Pulaski and Kosciuszko. From 
France came Lafayette and Rochambeau. 
From Prussia came von Steuben. These are 
just to name but a few of the great patriots 
jn their own right who came to the aid of 
the American Revolutionary Forces two 
hundred years ago. 

The first name I mentioned was Pulaski, 
a name very familiar to Buffalonians because 
of our large community of Americans of 
Polish descent. Each year for nearly a half 
century the Pulaski Day parade has been a 
community-wide event. 

However, even with the wide local recogni- 
tion of the name, I venture to guess that 
most people who are not students of Ameri- 
can history probably do not realize that we 
honor Pulaski as one of the great heroes of 
the American Revolution. 

It is true, of course, that Casimir Pulaski 
was a hero and patriot in his own native land 
before he came to America at the age of 29. 
He was a fighter for freedom in Poland, and 
he won wide acclaim. 

The Polish rebellion of 1768 was a failure, 
both for the nation and for Pulaski. It re- 
sulted in the arrest and death of his father, 
in the confiscation of his family’s property, 
and eventually in his own exile. 

Besides his efforts on behalf of freedom in 
Poland, Pulaski also had joined in freedom 
efforts in Turkey and in France. 

FIRST MET WITH FRANKLIN 

Indeed, it was in Paris that it was first 
suggested that he go to America to the aid 
of the American insurgents. He was put in 
touch with Benjamin Franklin who wrote a 
letter of introduction to George Washington. 

Funds were advanced for his trip, and he 
headed across the Atlantic to meet with 
Washington who, in turn, gave him a letter 
to the Continental Congress. 

During the first 18 months of the war there 
had been no cavalry, but four units had been 
included in the proposed military reorganiza- 
tion. Washington wrote John Hancock and 
suggested that Pulaski be placed in charge of 
the cavalry. At about the same time, Pulaski 
had given Hancock plans for the organiza- 
tion of a corps of volunteers. 

He joined Washington as a volunteer and 
participated in the battles of Brandywine 
and Germantown. Pulaski urged an expan- 
sion of cavalry and the formation of units of 
light cavalry. He fought at Trenton and 
Flemington and joined in the search for sup- 
plies for the famishing troops at Valley 
Forge. 

The following spring, the Continental Con- 
gress, with the support of Washington, gave 
Pulaski permission to form an independent 
corps of cavalry, but he soon became frus- 
trated by inactivity. 

In 1779, Pulaski was ordered to the support 
of General Lincoln in South Carolina. It was 
during the siege of Savannah, on October 9, 
that he was mortally wounded. He was re- 
moved to the warship WASP in Savannah 
harbor, but surgeons were unable to remove 
the bullet that finally cost his life. 

PULASKI ONE OF THE GREAT HEROES 

It seems clear that Casimir Pulaski was one 
of the gallant heroes of the American Revolu- 
tion, 

Over the years—in Buffalo and other cities 
with large Polish-American communities— 
Pulaski has been honored in various ways. 

I was pleased to have had a key role several 
years ago in doing honor to Pulaski by having 
the Federal Government agree to name a 
Navy submarine in his memory. 

Last month, I introduced legislation in the 
House calling on the President to designate 
October 9 as General Casimir Pulaski Day. 
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It was on October 9, 1779 that Pulaski was 
fatally wounded in the siege of Savannah. 

There has been no action yet on my bill, 
House Joint Resolution 899, and I can’t say 
now when it might be considered. My inten- 
tion in introducing the bill was to sow the 
seed of interest with the hope of obtaining 
national recognition in the future. 

Here in Buffalo, one of our great traditions 
is the annual Pulaski Day parade. Quite prop- 
erly this is not an occasion for celebration 
by the Polish-Americans alone. Indeed, it is 
a community-wide observance. 

I recall well—as probably many of you do, 
too—that fall day in 1962 when the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy came to Buffalo to take part 
in the Pulaski Day festivities. The turnout 
was the biggest ever, estimated at some 400,- 
000 persons. 

Just as there were in the observance a cou- 
ple of weeks ago, there were persons of all 
heritage taking part. There were those de- 
scended from Poles, from Italians, from the 
Irish, from the Germans, from the Scotch, 
and on and on. 

FOCUS OBSERVANCE ON PULASKI 

In recounting the background of Casimir 
Pulaski and the recognition he has received 
here in Buffalo, I am leading up to a sug- 
gestion that should come as little or no 
surprise to you, 

In shaping a bicentennial observance here 
in Buffalo, what could be more appropriate 
than to center it around Casimir Pulaski? 

To be specific, I propose a memorial to 
Pulaski here in Buffalo. In talking with sev- 
eral people, I have explored a number of sug- 
gestions, such as a statue, and I am sure 
there will be others. 

Certainly, we have not locked ourselves 
into any conclusion at this point. 

I propose that Buffalo make a bicenten- 
nial project of erecting a significant and last- 
ing downtown memorial to Pulaski, I am pre- 
pared personally to support fully such a sug- 
gestion as a community project and the key 
to our local observance of the bicentennial. 

First off, Buffalo should move as quickly 
as possible to organize a working bicenten- 
nial committee. We certainly will want to do 
many things. We will want to see that many 
activities are organized for the great year 
of 1976. 

You have my pledge of full cooperation. I 
believe that your organization can have a 
significant role of leadership in the thorough 
planning for 1976 which we must get under- 
way as soon as possible. 


CONFISCATION OF AMERICAN 
PROPERTY BY FOREIGN GOV- 
ERNMENTS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Lynchburg News of October 30 in- 
cluded an informative article on the 
probable losses by U.S. taxpayers in- 
volved in confiscation of American prop- 
erty by foreign governments. 

The article was written by Mr. James 
Cary, of the Copley News Service. 

The liability of the taxpayers to U.S. 
corporations that suffered losses because 
of seizures abroad arises from the re- 
cent creation of the Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corp. 

The article points out that the ex- 
propriation of U.S. copper mines and 
other property by Chile threatens to wipe 
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out reserves of the OPIC. The attitude of 
OPIC toward this situation is reflected 
by the comment of its president, Mr. 
Bradford Mills, who is quoted as saying: 

If we need more money we will just go to 
Congress and ask for it. We have the re- 
sources of the whole U.S. Government pe- 
hind us. 


Because of the legislation which cre- 
ated OPIC, Mr. Mills’ statement is cor- 
rect. And that is bad news for the US. 
taxpayer, because the OPIC could be 
forced to pay out several billion dollars 
if there were to be widespread confisca- 
tions of U.S. property around the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article, entitled “U.S. Taxpayers 
Must Pay For Red Confiscation of 
Property,” be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LATIN AMERICAN REPORT: U.S. TAXPAYERS 
Must PAY FOR RED CONFISCATION OF PROP- 
ERTY 

(By James Cary) 

WasHINGTON.—Chile’s expropriation of U.S. 
copper mines and other property valued at up 
to $1 billion is threatening to wipe out re- 
serves of the U.S. corporation that insures 
investors against such losses. 

But it will in no way affect the ability of 
the agency, the Overseas Private Investment 
Corp., to function and continue to provide 
protection for U.S. dollars invested in devel- 
oping nations. 

“If we need more money we'll just go to 
Congress and ask for it,” says Bradford Mills, 
OPIC president. “We have the resources of 
the whole U.S. government behind us.” 

The corporation was authorized in De- 
cember, 1969, as the latest in a series of U.S. 
agencies established since 1948 to provide in- 
creasing protection for some U.S. foreign 
investments. 

It was not formally organized until Jan. 
19 of this year. Now, nine months later it is 
facing its first major crisis, precipitated by 
take-overs by the Marxist regime of President 
Salavador Allende of Chile. 

The main U.S. investments there are copper 
mines owned by Anaconda, Kennecott and 
Cerro de Pasco corporations and a telephone 
company partly. owned by International 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

Charles Meyer, assistant secretary of state, 
has estimated the value of all U.S. investment 
in Chile at $960 million, 

Of this total, Mills says only $331 million is 
covered by OPIC insurance or investment as- 
sistance. This is made up of $315,650,844 in 
expropriation insurance, $5,013,525 in con- 
vertibility insurance and $11 million provided 
as a direct investment loan. 

Of the $315 million, $110 million in coy- 
erage is held by Kennecott, Anaconda and 
Cerro de Pasco. The remainder is a $108 mil- 
lion policy carried by ITT and about $97 mil- 
lion carried by 26 smaller companies. 

ITT filed a claim in New York Oct. 14 for 
its $108 million but claims of the three cop- 
per companies must await several findings. 

Kennecott and Cerro, for example, were 
carrying insurance only to protect themselves 
against loss of their mining properties. 

This raises a still officially unanswered 
question whether the Chilean government 
will reject payment of this debt as well as 
refuse to compensate the companies for loss 
of their mining properties. 

Eduardo Novoa, president of Chile's state 
defense council, has indicated the govern- 
ment will not pay the debts but his word is 
not final. 

“If we have to make good on the full $110 
million it would clean out our reserves,” Mills 
acknowledged. 
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There is no explanation here why the cop- 
per firms did not carry insurance on the other 
portions of their heavy investments in Chile, 
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governed by a board of 11 directors, six of 
them selected from outside the government 
by the president. The other six are officials 
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efforts to eliminate lethal and harmful mate- 
rials from the State’s natural environment. 
Thank you for your attention. 


but this is not the first time this has hap- 
pened. 

There was no government insurance pro- 
gram in the 1930s when Mexico took over 
U.S. oil properties. Losses up to $970 million 
were reported when Cuba took over all U.S. 
holdings there in 1960 and there have been 
various estimates of up to $200 million in 
losses when Peru took over U.S. oil properties 
in Peru in 1968. 

The history of the government's entry into 
this form of insurance activity begins with 
the Marshall Plan in 1948. The protection 
provided then insured investors against the 
risk of not being about to convert foreign 
currency into dollars. 

In the 1950s, successor agencies added pro- 
tection against war, revolution and insur- 
rection loss, and then against expropriation. 
In 1961, U.S. guarantees of private loans for 
foreign investors were added. 

In 1969, the act authorizing the OPIC, also 
added a direct investment loan program for 
small enterprises, A maximum of $2 million 
can be extended. 

Now OPIC is working on additional various 
forms of limitations to its coverage under 
which insured companies or insurance com- 
panies other than OPIC, such as Lioyds or an 
affiliate of the World Bank, would carry part 
of the coverage. 

At the present time there is approximately 
$12 billion in U.S. investments in develop- 
ing nations—the only areas where OPIC 
coverage is authorized. 

Of this, approximately $5 billion is covered 
by OPIC policies—$3.8 billion in insurance 
written since 1965 and $151 million in in- 
vestment loan guarantees written since 1966. 

This big upsurge in insurance coverage 
has come since 1965. None of the original U.S. 
copper company investments in Chile was 
covered. 

Mills points out that regardless of what 


happens in Chile the trend is toward more 


and more U.S. investments abroad. The 
United States now has agreements with 90 
nations permitting OPIC coverage. 

He says this is good business, pointing out 
that development of foreign investments 
parallels growth in exports and will lead to 
an inflow of profits to the originating nation. 

In the 24 years the U.S. government has 
developed its overseas investment insurance 
programs it has earned $135 million in rev- 
enues and paid out $5 million in claims— 
$910,000 of the $5 million to the Ford Motor 
Co., on Oct, 14. 

This was for reconversion protection. Chile 
had refused to permit Ford to repatriate these 
earnings in dollars. A large part of $18 million 
in Ford property shut down by Chile is not 
covered by OPIC insurance. 

Despite the dampening effect of Chile's ex- 
propriations, Mills thinks OPIC will earn 
$30 million this year and up to $500 million 
in the next 10 years. 

He points out that some nations—partic- 
ularly Korea, Indonesia and Brazil—have de- 
veloped excellent programs to attract in- 
vestors and that there is a rapid flow of 
capital into those areas. 

Furthermore he does not write off the Chile 
investments entirely yet. 

“Chile has changed its mind three times in 
five years on U.S. investments,” he points 
out. “Who’s to say it won't change its mind 
again.” 

Furthermore, if OPIC has to pay the full 
amount of the insured losses there, the U.S. 
government then takes over the assets of the 
company it reimbursed. This makes a final 
settlement a matter for government to gov- 
ernment negotiation, rather than a contest 
between the Chilean government and a pri- 
vate U.S, firm. 

Of its $15 billion in lending authority OPIC 
has used up approximately $10 billion. It is 


or employes of the government. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PESTICIDE 
CONTROL ACT 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Environmental Pesticide Control Act 
of 1971, H.R. 10729, has been rescheduled 
for floor action during this week. I wish 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a letter I have received from Mr. Paul J. 
Leach, executive director of the Michigan 
United Conservation Clubs outlining the 
objections of his organization to this 
bill. 

The letter follows: 

MICHIGAN UNITED CONSERVATION CLUBs, 
Lansing, Mich., October 14, 1971. 

Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: We urgently 
request your attention to HR 10729, due to 
come before the full House for a vote mo- 
mentarily. As spokesman for a State far ahead 
in environmental concern and protection, 
your vote against this legislation can insure 
that Michigan’s pesticide standards will not 
be preempted by weaker Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency controls. 

Defense of this federal preemption asserts 
that state controls will only be superseded 
with regard to “general” use pesticides. The 
problem, however, lies in the fact that the 
EPA has yet to determine which pesticides 
are “general” and which “restricted.” If 
Michigan standards classify a chemical as 
“restricted” and regulate it accordingly, 
while the EPA considers it a “general” pesti- 
cide, federal controls will prevail and state 
concern and protection will be negated. 

The above represents the most objection- 
able aspect of HR 10729. In addition, the bill 
allows for the registration of pesticides for 
both general and restricted use. Thus, one 
of our biggest pesticide problems still plagues 
us—dangerous pesticides will contribute to 
be readily available under the protection of 
the “general use” umbrella. 

Further, the bill seeks to curb judicial 
review by citizens following public hearings 
on specific chemicals. Also, it provides for an 
indemnity payment to the owner of the 
pesticide at the time of its cancellation, re- 
moving any real economic pressure on each 
manufacturer to make sure its pesticides 
are safe. 

Finally, the bill prohibits the EPA from 
using a “lack of essentiality” as a criterion 
for denying registration of pesticide—poten- 
tal environmental contaminants can be in- 
troduced on the market whether or not they 
are really needed for pest control. Also, the 
legislation exempts federal agencies from 
any and all of its provisions in times of 
emergency. As the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion has pointed out in its Conservation 
Report, “the vagueness of the language con- 
ceivably permits controversial emergency 
situations to be dealt with in spite of their 
critical effect on the environment.” 

We urge you to join Representatives John 
Dow and Thomas Foley as they seek to have 
this bill amended on the floor of the House. 
Otherwise, this weak and watered down ver- 
sion of a pesticide bill that originally was 
strong and workable will dilute Michigan 
regulations and severely hamper the State's 


Sincerely, 
PAUL J. LEACH, 
Executive Director. 


UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST OP- 
POSES PRAYER AMENDMENT 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as 
evidenced by the following statement, 
the members of the United Church of 
Christ of this country are opposed to the 
proposed constitutional amendment re- 
garding prayer in public buildings: 

RELIGION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Adopted by the Council for Christian Social 
Action of the United Church of Christ, 
June 10, 1963) 

Since the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States declaring uncon- 
stitutional certain religious activities in pub- 
lic schools, for a long time sanctioned by 
law and custom, raise important questions 
concerning the nature of education, the place 
of religion in education, and the relation of 
the public schools to the churches; and since 
these questions are of great importance to 
parents and children and to the churches as 
well as to those agencies of government con- 
cerned with education, the Council for Chris- 
tian Social Action of the United Church of 
Christ recommends the following as guiding 
principles in formulating policies concerning 
the place of religion in education and the 
relation of the churches to the public 
schools. 

1. The aim of education is the fullest pos- 
sible development of the person's capacities 
as a human being created by God. 

2. The responsibility for education of the 
child is shared by parents, the church, and 
the government and, therefore, parents, 
church and government each have rightful 
interests in the education of the child. 

3. The people of the United States have, 
as a matter of fact, various religious loyalties: 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, Orthodox Jew- 
ish. Some are not adherents of any religious 
body or do not profess any religious beliefs. 
The fact of this religious pluralism cannot 
be disregarded in formulating policies con- 
cerned with the relation of education and 
religion in public schools and of the churches 
to the public schools. 

4. The religious pluralism, characteristic of 
the United States, and the disavowal of so- 
cietal compulsion in religious activities and 
observances have in many communities un- 
dermined traditional relations between the 
public schools and the church. These facts 
haye confronted both the church and the 
public school with the need to devise new 
ways through which their respective respon- 
sibilities for the development of children can 
be best discharged. 

5. Recognition and awareness of the vital 
part played by religion in the shaping of our 
history and culture is an important part of 
education. Hence, information about religion, 
objectively presented, is an essential part 
of many school subjects and should be so 
treated. 

6. Responsibility for religious education 
and worship belongs primarily to the church 
and to the home. 

7. Devotional activities or religious teach- 
ing directed to commitment should not be 
included in the curriculum or program of 
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the public schools. In the setting of the 
public school, there is no satisfactory way of 
escaping the association of compulsion with 
such teaching and activities. 

8. Members of the churches are encouraged 
to participate in efforts to strengthen and 
improve public education through such 
positive steps as: 

(1) Keeping informed about the needs of 
the public schools and the issues relating 
to public education as a basis for intelligent 
action as citizens; 

(2) Engaging in intelligent appraisal and 
responsible criticism of programs of public 
education; 

(3) Supporting qualified candidates for 
boards of education and being willing to 
serve as members of such boards; 

(4) Working for improved financial sup- 
port of public schools; 

(5) Emphasizing public school teaching 
as a profession through which the Christian 
can express his Christian vocation. 

9. The churches and instrumentalities 
serving the churches are encouraged to ex- 
plore and develop new ways to provide for 
children of school age adequate opportunities 
for worship and for instruction directed 
towards Christian commitment. The Chris- 
tian education program carried on by the 
churches should be supported by such posi- 
tive steps as: 

(1) More adequate provision and use of 
facilities for Christian education; 

(2) More and better qualified teachers in 
Christian education on part-time or full- 
time basis; 

(3) Adequate textbooks and other teach- 
ing aids for enlarged program of Christian 
education; 

(4) Exploration of such proposals as 
“shared time;" 

(5) Improvement of such established 
means of Christian education as Sunday 
church schools, confirmation instruction, 
and pastor’s membership classes along with 
new experimental procedures. 


STATEMENT OF THE SUPREME COURT DECISION 
INVOLVING THE NEw YorK REGENT'S 
PRAYER— (ENGEL V, VITALE) 


(Adopted by the Council for Christian Social 
Action of the United Church of Christ, 
July 10, 1962) 

The Council for Christian Social Action of 
the United Church of Christ declares its sup- 
port of the United States Supreme Court in 
its decision in Engel v. Vitale for the follow- 
ing reasons— 

1. The decision upholds the principle of 
church-state separation. The Council for 
Christian Social Action believes that because 
the New York State Regents’ prayer was 
created, adoptec, and administered by state 
officials and used as a religious exercise in the 
public schools, it violated the Establishment 
Clause of the First Amendment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, The fact that the prayer 
was non-denominational and its recitation 
voluntary does not alter the fact that the 
State prescribed a particular form of prayer 
to be used as an Official prayer in a program 
of governmentally sponsored religious ac- 
tivity. Thus the State was carrying out a 
function which is not its business to perform. 

2. We believe that the responsibility for 
religious education and worship belongs to 
the church and home where it can be most 
effectively performed. Significant prayer is an 
expression of deep religious faith and con- 
viction which cannot be appropriately ex- 
pressed corporately in a public school setting 
where there is a wide variety of belief and 
non-belief. 

3. There is nothing in the decision which 
bans private prayer. Nor is there anything 
in the decision which restricts teaching about 
the contributions religious leaders, move- 
ments, and ideas have made in the shaping 
of our history and culture; and we would en- 
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courage the public school to do this more 
effectively. 

The Council for Christian Social Action 
calls upon the members of our churches to 
support the Supreme Court decision. It urges 
those concerned about the spiritual develop- 
ment of children to use and improve the op- 
portunities for religious training in the 
church and the home and not to look to other 
agencies to do the job. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HON. LOUISE DAY HICKS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to share with my 
colleagues in the House, a very interest- 
ing and timely statement made by Com- 
missioner Carroll P. Sheehan of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Develop- 
ment, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
concerning environmental protection in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
which he recently gave at Boston 
College: 

A BALANCED VIEW OF ENVIRONMENTAL PROTEC- 
TION WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
(By Commissioner Carroll P. Sheehan) 

I appreciate the opportunity which has 
been extended to me today to come before 
you and discuss the need for a balanced pro- 
gram of environmental controls for our so- 
ciety. My colleagues in government speaking 
here today have specific responsibilities de- 
fined by law which they must carry out to 
the best of their ability. I, too, have a re- 
sponsibility under the law which must be 
carried out. 

As Commissioner of the Department of 
Commerce and Development, I accept the 
need for environmental control in this most 
complex society. Today I would like to review 
with you my experience with environmental 
control and attempt, if possible, to bring 
about a marriage between environmental 
control and the other needs of our society, 
such as the maintenance and growth of a 
healthy economy. 

I share the fear of many of those en- 
gaged in the field of environmental control, 
both in and out of government, that in some 
instances we are bordering upon environ- 
mental control overkill with our economic 
well-being as the victim. I am interested in 
making certain that a credibility gap does not 
become a reality between the general public 
and those interested in the protection of the 
environment. 

You who are so vitally interested in the 
environment must understand that the most 
basic parts of any man’s environment, more 
basic even than clean air and clean water, 
are man's ability to feed his family and 
provide adequate shelter for them. It is, 
therefore, imperative in the equation of en- 
vironmental control that the economic im- 
pact upon the individual be part of that 
equation, It would be tragic indeed if all of 
the environmentalists in our nation were 
eventually faced with a hostile public scorn- 
ing their efforts because of their failure to 
take into consideration the economic impact 
of environmental regulations. 

This does not have to be the case, but we 
are already seeing examples of job loss 
through the lack of cost efficlency methods 
being applied to the science of ecology. 
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In the case of air pollution regulations 
here in the Commonwealth there is no direct 
relationship between air quality control and 
the use of low sulphur fuels by the consumer. 
Without a program of cost efficiency being 
applied to air quality standards, we have 
brought unnecessary costs to industry, the 
government and the general consumer. Those 
with the responsibility for air pollution con- 
trol within the state government have made 
it clear that, except in certain specific areas 
of the state, the standards set by the na- 
tional government for SO 2 pollutants have 
been met prior to the imposition of new 
lower sulphur content in fuels beginning 
October 1. In spite of the overwhelming evi- 
dence to the contrary, the Massachusetts 
Public Health Council, without regard for 
the total needs of our economy, have im- 
posed strict regulations in this matter. What 
are the results of this action? 

In increased fuel costs alone, we in the 
Department of Commerce and Development 
say that, in the coming year in Massachu- 
setts, consumers, whether a public utility, an 
industrial user of fuel or the general con- 
sumer, will bear an increased cost of more 
than seventy million dollars, The imposition 
of a 1% sulphur content outside the greater 
Boston area, where much of the state’s indus- 
trial potential is located, has caused power 
companies to abandon established fuel pur- 
chase contracts, thus causing them to pay a 
higher price for fuel. It is estimated that 
power company costs passed along to the 
consumer will increase electrical energy bilis 
to the consumer between 15% and 20%. 
These increased costs to an already overbur- 
dened industrial community will cause a 
number of companies to close or to remove 
their operation from our state. 

As part of my responsibility to the people 
of Massachusetts, I must say that in all can- 
dor a good part of this loss of industrial em- 
ployment is unnecessary. To be specific, some 
of the largest employers in the state have 
informed me that a number of their opera- 
tions will be curtailed or removed from 
Massachusetts to areas not only in other 
states but throughout the world. It is a sad 
fact that in air quality control, without cost 
efficiency being applied, the greater degree 
of enforcement overkill which is applied the 
less the desired results are obtained. 

I would like to cite one particular example 
of one industry in our state which 
for more than 75 years has employed 
upwards of 7,000 people in one location. Its 
present employment is 2,200. It is located in 
an area which for ten miles around has very 
little industrial activity. If we keep in mind 
that the desired result is to bring down the 
SO 2 content in the air to manageable lev- 
els, then it does not make any sense to take 
one industry in a very isolated area and 
cause mechanical compliance having noth- 
ing to do with the air pollution in the area. 
The cost to this company for mechanical 
compliance is approximately a half million 
dollars. 

This same company has a newer and more 
efficient foundry unit in a southern state 
which can do the work being done presently 
in Massachusetts. The management informs 
me that they are coming very close to a 
decision which will cost the loss of jobs to 
600 people employed in this Massachusetts 
foundry. If we multiply these 600 jobs by 
the thousands of others who will be affected 
by job losses, it will not be long before 
favorable public opinion is lost for the de- 
sired portions of environmental air pollu- 
tion standards. 

Let us consider the matter of water pollu- 
tion control. I have had occasion to work 
very closely with the water pollution control 
personnel of our state government, We have 
considered the plight of many companies and 
their employees related to the enforcement 
of water pollution control standards. With 
their cooperation and that of the Legisla- 
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ture, we caused to have passed a twenty-five 
million dollar bond issue so that loans could 
be made to Massachusetts companies unable 
to finance the cost of water pollution control 
equipment. It is unfortunate that this legis- 
lation was found to be unconstitutional. We 
hope that other legislation may be passed to 
bring relief to some of those companies and 
therefore save jobs within Massachusetts. 

A very important aspect of water pollution 
control is the regulation belng established 
for the use of sewers in the state. It is my 
opinion that in the promulgation of these 
regulations, particularly by the MDC, inade- 
quate consultation was held between the 
MDC and industry. The end result is open- 
ended regulations more stringent than any 
in the country, but more important leaving 
Massachusetts industry in the position 
where what are adequate standards today 
may not be tomorrow, Again we run into 
the problem of cost inefficiency being ap- 
plied to the enforcement of water purity 
standards in the state. 

I would like to speak for a moment about 
the manufacture of power within our state. 
Seventy percent of all the power manufac- 
tured in the United States is produced 
through the use of oil, It is my opinion that 
we in Massachusetts, being a high energy 
intensity state, related to industry and gen- 
eral consumer use have been victimized by 
the major oil companies of the nation. We 
control the level of electrical energy on both 
the state and national levels, and yet seven- 
ty percent of the fuel used to make that 
power is controlled by no one. 

I note with interest a move by certain peo- 
ple in the enyironmental field to prevent the 
opening of atomic power energy plants in 
New England. At the same time there is op- 
position to the continued use of fossil fuels 
by the electrical energy business. We must 
agree on some form of energy which is pres- 
ently available to do the job. New England, 
in order to remain competitive, must have 
oil refinery facilities, It is time that we real- 
ized the complexity of our society demands 
immediate decisions concerning the growth 
of the electrical energy business in New 
England. 

I should like to conclude by making certain 
points of fact which should be obvious to 
all who wish to give thought to the problems 
of our total environment. 

It is desirable that we have clean air and 
clean water in this nation. In this regard it 
is desirable that cost efficiency methods be 
determined prior to the enforcement of regu- 
lations. It is basic to a man’s environment 
that he have bread on the table and a roof 
over his head. The most efficient method 
found for giving him these goods in a com- 
plex environment is his employment at the 
highest level of his ability in the industrial 
community of our state. 

Based on studies and interviews with those 
who manage industries in Massachusetts, 
they will not continue to function in Massa- 
chusetts if their operations become unprofit- 
able due, not to compliance with reasonable 
cost efficiency regulations in the environ- 
ment, but to thoughtless actions taken by 
those in a position to promulgate and en- 
force environmental regulations, As long as 
industry has the right to close, move or trans- 
fer its operations to any other state or 
throughout the world, the bottom line of 
the annual statement of such companies 
must show a profit or they will cease to pro- 
vide employment in the state. 

In conclusion, I believe it is desirable that 
we have clean air and clean water. My rea- 
sons are yery practical reasons. During the 
next ten to twenty years those who make 
decisions related to locating industrial oper- 
ations will not locate in areas where clean 
air and clean water are not important. No 
responsible industrialist in this state does 
not desire to comply with reasonable cost 
efficient standards of air and water pollution 
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standards, but he must be convinced that 
government, the press and the general pub- 
lic are treating him and his stockholders 
with fairness, intelligence and equity. 

To me the frontier of today is not in some 
wilderness or in space. The frontier is all of 
us in government, in industry and the gen- 
eral public working together to solve the en- 
vironmental problems which have grown so 
quickly in our complex society. In every 
crusade such as that for a clean environment 
there is a fringe involved in the cause which 
is not concerned with the just solution to 
problems, but in the chaos which can be 
created through an unintelligent approach to 
the problem. It is time for those who have 
given so much of their lives to the desire 
themselves from those who wish no solutions 
other than the total breakdown of our com- 
plex society. 

I would ask you all who have engaged in 
this environmental crusade to act wisely 
during the period immediately ahead and 
to preserve the credibility of our effort until 
it has accomplished its goal. 


OPPOSITION TO WYLIE AMEND- 
MENT—HOUSE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 191 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, 1 week 
from today the House is expected to vote 
on the prayer amendment—a vote which 
could easily have a greater impact on 
the rights of individuals than any other 
vote in the 92d Congress. 

The Members of the House, in casting 
their votes, wili determine whether or not 
we will for the first time in history tam- 
per with the Bill of Rights which was 
drafted with such tremendous wisdom 
and forethought over 175 years ago. 

Our Founding Fathers having broken 
away from the dominance of Great 
Britain made careful and deliberate ef- 
forts to include within our Constitution 
a Bill of Rights which would protect 
against any future infringement of in- 
dividual liberties. The success of their 
efforts has beer indeniable though it 
has been challenged repeatedly through- 
out history. 

I trust my fellow colleagues realizing 
the significance of this latest threat will 
vote in opposition to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 191 and preserve one of the most 
fundamental of individual rights. 

A recent editorial in the Los Angeles 
Times reminded me of a recent court 
decision in which Chief Justice Berger 
stated that— 

The Constitution decrees that religion 
must be a private matter for the individual, 
the family and the institution of private 
choice, and that while some [government] 
involvement and entanglement is inevita- 
ble, lines must be drawn. 


I trust my colleagues will not vote 
to erase those lines. 

The complete text of the Los An- 
geles Times editorial of September 23 is 
reprinted below for the consideration of 
my colleagues: 

PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Sometime in November the House of Rep- 
resentatives will vote on a proposed constitu- 
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tional amendment that would permit non- 
denominational prayers in the public schools, 
and, indeed, in any building supported by 
public funds. The legislation is intended to 
nullify the Supreme Court decisions in 1962 
and 1963, which held that organized prayers 
and Bible reading in the public schools were 
violations of the First Amendment’s guaran- 
tee against government establishment of re- 
ligion and the 14th Amendment's edict 
against state infringement on individual con- 
stitutional rights. 

The Supreme Court has since reasserted 
the fundamental importance of keeping gov- 
ernment and religion as separate as possible. 
In a decision earlier this year on state aid to 
parochial schools Chief Justice Warren E. 
Burger said, for the 8-1 majority: “The Con- 
stitution decrees that religion must be a pri- 
vate matter for the individual, the family 
and the institution of private choice, and 
that while some [government] involvement 
and entanglement is Inevitable, lines must be 
drawn.” 

In the case of prayers in the public schools 
that line has been drawn. Now an effort is 
being made to erase it. “Nothing contained 
in the Constitution,” says the proposed 
amendment, “shall abridge the right of per- 
sons lawfully assembled, in any public build- 
ing which is supported in whole or in part 
through expenditure of public funds, to par- 
ticipate in nondenominational prayer.” It all 
seems simple enough, innocent enough, an 
assertion of the right to pray. Certainly that 
is a right, firmly set forth in the First Amend- 
ment. But in the context of the proposed 
amendment it becomes one of those individ- 
ual rights that runs head on into other in- 
dividual rights, and the resulting conflict 
would invite exactly the kind of state in- 
terference in religious affairs that this nation 
has so wisely sought to avoid ever since 1791. 

Disputes and divisiveness would be made 
inevitable under this amendment, and what- 
ever values it is meant to encourage would 
likely be negated by the angry passion that 
has always marked religious quarrels. Is 
there such a thing as a “nondenominational 
prayer,” acceptable to all, including atheists 
and agnostics who see no purpose in prayer, 
and who have their rights too? Who would 
determine when the “right” to “participate” 
in prayer would be exercised, and what of 
those who invoked the equal right not to 
participate? What social penalties would fall 
on children who chose not to pray, what 
economic penalties on teachers who did the 
same? 

Proponents of school prayer have deep and 
sincere convictions. But their efforts, if suc- 
cessful, could result in exactly the kind of 
bitter and perilous conflicts the Constitution 
and Supreme Court have sought to avoid. 
And what would our children, and the na- 
tion, gain by that? 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO 
MAN—HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr, Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental gen- 
ocide on over 1,600 American prisoners of 
war and their families. 

How long? 
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SAYLOR-UDALL AMENDMENT 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, on October 
19, 1 day before the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the Native Land Claims 
bill, the New York Times printed an edi- 
torial in support of the Saylor-Udall 
amendment that contained some inac- 
curacies as well as a failure to compre- 
hend the full nature of the settlement. 

I attempted to correct the Times edi- 
torial by writing to the publisher in hopes 
that he would afford me the opportunity 
to be heard on this issue. To this date, 
my letter has yet to be published. Because 
of the debate and vote in the Senate 
today on the Native Land Claims bill, I 
think it is important that the issue of 
land planning be discussed and exam- 
ined fully. For this reason, I am insert- 
ing in today’s Recorp the New York 
Times editorial of October 19, 1971, as 
well as my response to their position. 
[Prom the New York Times, Oct. 19, 1971] 

A Prece or AMERICA 

With the public and most members of 
Congress paying no attention, the Federal 
Government is about to give away a piece of 
America. The land is some of the most 
rugged and picturesque and richly endowed 
with animals as any on this continent. If it 
were in Connecticut or Colorado, this hand- 
out of 50 million acres would evoke an out- 
cry that would shake the Capital. 

But Alaska is very far from Washington, 
D.C., and from most of the centers of popu- 
lation and power in this country. What goes 
on there seems remote, Too often, Congress- 
men and citizens alike find it difficult to get 
interested in Alaskan issues and turn away, 
barely suppressing their yawns. Will this 
tragic history of boredom and irresponsibility 
be repeated when the House of Representa- 
tives meets today? 

» * . . . 

The question before the House is an 
amendment to the Alaskan Native Land 
Claim Bill offered by Representatives John 
Saylor, Republican of Pennsylvania, and 
Morris Udall, Democrat of Arizona, two of the 
foremost conservationists in Congress. The 
substance of the bill is not in dispute. It 
would confer long overdue justice upon the 
Aleuts, Indians, and Eskimos of Alaska by 
granting them $925 million in cash and title 
for 40 million acres of Federal land. The 
measure would put to rest a long-simmering 
dispute between these natives and the state 
of Alaska. 

What the Saylor-Udall amendment seeks is 
justice also for all of the American people. 
It would put into timely practice some of the 
environmental lessons learned at great cost 
from this nation's reckless past. Because the 
settlement of the native claims combined 
with the recent discovery of oil and natural 
gas is expected to set off an enormous eco- 
nomic boom in Alaska in the very near fu- 
ture, it is now or never to protect the poten- 
tial national parks and the best wildlife 
habitat and wilderness in America’s largest 
state. 

The amendment directs the Secretary of 
Interior to choose within six months up to 
50 million acres of Federal land which has 
the greatest ecological significance. He would 
then have five years to make final recom- 
mendations to Congress as to the use of 
these lands. This amount of time is essential 
because in most of Alaska careful land sur- 
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veys and scientific field studies have not 
been done in many areas which are, however, 
known to be prime habitat for vanishing 
threatened species such as the wolf and 
the caribou or to have exceptional recrea- 
tional potential or wilderness values. The 
amendment also designates five areas for par- 
ticular study, including a section of the 
Brooks Range which could become a mag- 
nificent Gates of the Arctic National Park. 

During the five-year study period natives 
could proceed with the selection of their 
lands. If any of the lands which they chose 
were within the 50 million acres to be studied 
and if such lands were ultimately protected 
by Congress as a park or wildlife refuge or 
wilderness area, the natives would receive an 
equivalent amount of land elsewhere. 

> » . . > 

When the land claims bill was under con- 
sideration by the House Interior Committee, 
Representatives Saylor and Udall offered a 
much more comprehensive proposal calling 
for submission to Congress of a land plan 
for Alaska’s entire 375 million acres. The 
committee, responsive to the hectic pressures 
for fast economic development of Alaska, un- 
wisely rejected this far-seeing proposal. The 
new amendment is much more modest in 
scope. It is the minimum which can be 
enacted if Congress is to protect posterity’s 
interest in the Nation's last frontier. 

Once a state is developed, empty land be- 
comes its most precious resources. If 19th 
Century New Yorkers had not had the wis- 
dom to set aside Central Park and the 
Adirondacks, does anyone suppose they would 
exist today or could be recreated at less than 
fantastic cost? The same question can be 
asked about the heart of Alaska’s natural 
heritage. It is the last great unspoiled piece 
of America still within man's saving. No ex- 
planation will satisfy the Americans of the 
21st Century if Congress fails its responsi- 
bility today. 

OCTOBER 20, 1971. 
EDITOR oF THE New YORK TIMES, 
New York, New York. 

Dear Eprror: The passage of the Alaska Na- 
tive Land Claims bill in the House today by 
an overwhelming vote of 334 to 63 is now past 
history. The House has done the job it can 
do when it is put to the task. And we now 
look to the Senate. 

But because of the New York Times edi- 
torial yesterday morning, I would like to 
offer what I feel is necessary to clarify this 
important matter. “A Piece of America” 
failed to examine the basic thrust of H.R. 
10367, the Native Land Claims Bill. The issue 
before the Congress is whether the Congress 
and the Nation are willing to come to grips 
with the issue of Native rights. As you 
pointed out in your editorial, “justice is 
long overdue,” but the Saylor-Udall amend- 
ment is not germane to the issue at hand. 

You implied that if the Saylor-Udall 
amendment was defeated, ecological chaos 
will overtake Alaska. Let me state emphati- 
cally that this is not true, Alaska is the 
most conservation minded State in the 
union. The city of Anchorage has the most 
stringent air pollution laws in the country. 
Generally, there are tougher pollution laws 
in Alaska than there are in most states, And 
there has been more study on Alaska’s en- 
vironment, including its wildlife in the past 
year by the oil companies alone than has 
ever been done before for the entire country. 

Let me assure you Alaskans are keenly 
aware of the ecological devastation of the 
“lower 48." Not one of our estuaries is as 
polluted as the Potomac River, nor is any 
part of Alaska as debris filled as the Mojave 
desert. To be against the Saylor-Udall 
amendment is not to be against land plan- 
ning. There is no doubt in my mind that 
what the United States needs is comprehen- 
sive land planning, but this must be done 
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so as not to interfere In long-standing hu- 
man rights issues. 

I am surprised that The Times would 
publish on the day of the vote an article 
which disregarded, and could possibly preju- 
dice, the major issue mentioned only in 
passing. The real issue is a human one, deal- 
ing with alleviating the huge problems of 
poverty, unemployment, deplorable housing 
and sanitary conditions, inadequate medical 
facilities and limited educational opportu- 
nity. The problems experienced by Alaska’s 
Native people are many more, and they are 
as huge as the dimensions of our State. 

You are quite right that Alaska is very 
far away from Washington. But it is not 
so much a lack of interest that distance cre- 
ates, as a lack of opportunity to know of 
these issues and these problems. 

The Alaska Native Land Claims has passed 
the House. My colleagues who supported the 
bill knew the issues involved and voted to 
settle a long overdue injustice. It is the 
closest we have come, and it is entirely 
right. 

Sincerely, 
NICK Becicu, 
Member of Congress. 


MEDICAL HELP FOR THE ELDERLY 
IN FOUR COMMUNITIES IN CON- 
NECTICUT 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
question but that this Nation and, in- 
deed, this Congress must do much more 
to provide adequate income assurance, 
health care, nutrition, housing and 
transportation for older Americans. 

I have given my strong support for 
legislation, presently before the Select 
Subcommittee on Education of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
to establish comprehensive nutritional 
services and inexpensive public trans- 
portation for the elderly. 

In the area of health care, the needs 
of senior citizens are critical—particu- 
larly since minimal social security and 
pension payments, as well as inadequate 
medicare coverage, place severe limita- 
tions on the full and secure retired life 
older Americans deserve. While govern- 
ment at all levels has great health care 
responsibilities to fulfill, it is heartening 
to learn of the very commendable health 
care program for the elderly now under- 
way in four Sixth District communities. 

Known as the “Fall Tune-Up,” the 
program provides free medical tests for 
people 55 years of age and older in the 
communities of Farmington, Canton, 
Avon and Plainville. Through the co- 
operation of a number of local health 
agencies, five tests to check for the ma- 
jor ilInesses among older persons will be 
offered: glaucoma eye test, diabetes— 
blood sugar, T.B. Tine test, oral cancer 
examination and hearing. The tests are 
being held on November 3 and Novem- 
ber 4 from 2 to 6 p.m. at the St. Mat- 
thew’s Lutheran Church on Route 177— 
224 Lovely Street—in Avon. 

This opportunity for free testing is 
certainly welcome news to the area’s el- 
derly citizens. They have given a lifetime 
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of energy, strength and commitment to 
our Nation and too often meet with un- 
necessary suffering and misfortune in 
the twilight of their lives. 

I heartily commend the generous and 
thoughtful efforts of the communities 
of Farmington, Canton, Avon and 
Plainville. This is a superb program— 
one which all cities and towns should 
establish for the benefit of their older 
citizens. 


DISBAR KUNSTLER 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
column appearing in the Washington 
Star, William F., Buckley, Jr., has asked 
“Why Not Disbar Attorney William 
Kunstler?”’, a question I have been ask- 
ing and action I have been pressing for 
ever since Kumstler’s extremism sur- 
faced. As officers of the court, attorneys 
at law are sworn to uphold the Constitu- 
tion and the courts. If they want to re- 
main attorneys entitled to practice be- 
fore our courts they do not go around 
preaching revolution, inciting violence 
and advocating virtual insurrection, 
whatever the reason. Should they engage 
in this type of conduct it cannot and 
should not be as a member of the bar 
in good standing. 

Such advocacy, such conduct, is not a 
first amendment issue. On the contrary 
it is a disciplinary one. It comes right 
down to a question of whether the Bar 
Association of the city of New York is 
going to allow advocates of violence, 
blatantly contemptuous of judges, courts, 
and the bar itself, to willfully and pub- 
licly bring all lawyers into disrepute 
without petitioning for their suspension, 
and upon proof of such conduct acting 
to disbar. 

Surely the New York City association 
is not afraid of the William Kunstlers 
among its membership. Surely it is not 
reluctant to face a confrontation with 
those who bring the bar into disrepute, 
make a mockery of the judicial system, 
and openly seek to incite jungle law on 
the streets of the Nation. 

America is watching, and wondering— 
as well it should. 

Additional indication of Kunstler’s ac- 
tivity appears in an article by Arthur C. 
Egan, Jr., appearing in the Manchester 
(N.H.) Union Leader of October 8, 1971. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Washington Star, Oct. 13, 1971] 

Way Nor DISBAR Mr. KUNSTLER? 
(By William F. Buckley Jr.) 

The problem of William Kunstler extends 
now beyond the bounds of legal propriety. 
But pause there for a minute. 

William Kunstler is a practicing lawyer, 
and the question before the house is—ought 
he to be permitted to practice law? The gen- 
eral assumption is: Why not, it’s a free 
country, isn’t it? To which the answer is 
that we are a country that seeks to be free. 
But in order to achieve that objective, it is 
required that we enforce certain rules, for 
instance thou shalt not murder, thou shalt 
not steal. 

In order to enforce those laws, we set up a 
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court system. That system depends, for its 
effective functioning, on the behavior of peo- 
ple, who play a role in it—judge, prosecutor, 
defense counsel, juror. 

You can make an abstract case for permit- 
ting anybody to practice medicine provided 
that person’s client knows full well that he is 
talking to somebody who never went through 
medical school. The transaction affects, alone, 
the client himself. 

But where a trial is concerned, the defense 
attorney is only one of the moving parts. If 
he orbits about totally out of control, the 
result is that the coordination necessary to 
the approximation of justice is simply im- 
possible. That's why there are rules for law- 
yers. Such rules used by William Kunstler, 
given to contumely in the courtroom, and 
to the disparagement of judges and indeed 
of the system, in that acid-rock rhetoric that 
is his trademark, contribute to chaos in the 
courtroom. 

The reason (the lawyers will tell you this 
discreetly) that they don’t go ahead and dis- 
bar him is not because he hasn’t violated the 
canons of the profession, but because they 
fear to make a martyr out of him. 

A prudential judgment. 

The trouble with it is that, widely applied, 
it is a ticket to immunity. Don’t go after the 
Mafia boss, or you will make him a martyr 
in the eyes of the Italian community. Don’t 
execute Manson, or you will give rise to a Cult 
of Manson. Don't exact justice, when the 
consequences of doing so, carefully weighed, 
could mean a net worsening of the situation. 
It doesn't take much imagination to recog- 
nize that the results of that line of reasoning 
include: Don't pass civil rights laws, because 
that will encourage lawlessness in the South. 

William Kunstler should be disbarred, or 
the canons of legal behavior should be picked 
and sent to the Smithsonian as antiquarian 
relics of another civilization. But I pause now 
not to consider Kunstler the lawyer, but 
Kunstler the polemist. 

I have reference to an appearance he made 
recently at Colgate University. He was in 
good voice. He told the students that the 
dead there had been “murdered in cold blood 
in your name and my name.” Cold blood? 
Why would police murder in cold blood, eight 
of their brothers, who were being held hos- 
tage? 

They were murdered in cold blood by a 
“horde of racist state troopers.” 

Later, at a press conference, Kunstler, to 
quote the student newspaper, “supported the 
idea of prisoners taking hostages to accom- 
plish their goals.” Kunstler, in other words, 
urges the violation of the law, the kidnap- 
ping of officials, and presumably, their execu- 
tion if their demands are not met—the term 
“hostage” having no other meaning. 

About Nelson Rockefeller, Kunstler said 
that he “deserved to be ruled out of the 
human race.” He called for an indictment 
of Nelson Rockefeller for murder. 

One notes that the rhetoric has become, 
well, rabid. Rockefeller is a murderer. The 
state police murderously and intentionally 
killed not only the prisoners but the guards. 
All American justice is a travesty. Prisoners 
should take the law into their own hands. 
Prisoners should kill guards if their demands 
are not accepted. 

Let madmen be madmen. Eventually the 
froth turns off the listeners, and the madmen 
go off to live and sweat in the fever swamps. 
But I think the time is overdue for sane 
members of the community, left and right, to 
draw the line, 

I have not often had good words for Nel- 
son Rockefeller. But out of respect for him, 
and in protest against the slander of him, 
I hereby resolve not to share a public plat- 
form again with William Kunstler—not until 
he has shown, by act or deed, the contrition 
that is appropriate when he assigns evil, 
murderous, sadistic motives to someone who 
seeks to do his duty. Never mind that he may 
do it clumsily or make mistakes. 
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I do not wish Kunstler to be put in jail 
unless that is what the law of criminal libel 
requires. But I do wish that he should expe- 
rience the isolation which he has earned 
from the civilized community. 


[From Manchester (N.H.) Union Leader, 
Oct. 8, 1971] 
KUNSTLER SEES COURT AS ENEMY 
(By Arthur C. Egan, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON. —Left wing lawyer William 
Kunstler, defender of persons preaching 
violence and revolution in the United States, 
yesterday told a group of 20 newsmen he 
looked upon every court in this country as 
“an enemy.” 

“Any criminal trial in ths country is an 
oppression," Kunstler told the reporters and 
editorial writers adding, “the state is an 
enemy” of the poor white, the blacks, Puerto 
Ricans and Chicanos. 

Asked to comment on his disruptive antics 
in the courtroom, Kunstler said he “would 
use every dirty delaying tactic possible” if 
his defendant was one of the minorities. 

Speaking to newsmen attending a week- 
long seminar on “Crime and Justice” at the 
Washington Journalism Center, Kunstler said 
every move he made in a courtroom was de- 
signed for disrupting normal procedures. “I 
trade for delay—I fight for delay—this is 
what I want to do,” said Kunstler. 

Referring to the era when he was attorney 
for the late Dr. Martin Luther King, Kunstler 
said “every move Dr. King planned was de- 
signed to make an abrasive confrontation te- 
tween blacks and whites.” 

The radical attorney said Dr. King deliber- 
ately manipulated events in Birmingham 
and other cities so as to cause an open “ab- 
rasive confrontation” between the two races. 

When asked if he would defend a white 
man Kunstler said “not unless he was a 
radical” but conceded he might consider de- 
fending a poor white if he, Kunstler, could 
make the defendant's plight into a social or 
political issue, 

“I wouldn't defend a middle class or rich 
white man accused of a criminal act,” Kuns- 
tler told the group. However, Kunstler said 
he would readily defend any member of a 
minority race in any criminal trial. 

Under questioning by newsmen Kunstler 
said social changes in the country can only 
be brought about by confrontation even if 
it’s meant plunging the nation into civil war. 


END SYSTEM 


“We have to bring an end to the economic 
system in this country,” said Kunstler who 
admitted under questioning that he had no 
substitute plan to offer in place of the pres- 
ent system. 

Kunstler conceded that he “wasn’t sure if 
anything could cure poverty,” but reiterated 
his previous statement that the present eco- 
nomic system in the United States had to be 
destroyed. 

The left-wing lawyer charged that Presi- 
dent Johnson was “afraid for his life” and 
that is why he chose not to seek reelection. 
“Johnson was afraid of the confrontation in 
this country—Congress is afraid of abrasive 
confrontation—that is why we get what we 
want,” said Kunstler. 

Referring to President Nixon, Kunstler 
labeled him a “beast” but went on to say, 
“at least Nixon is an honest beast,” in re- 
ferring to the president's views on national 
affairs. 

“Anyone with power can’t be trusted,” said 
Kunstler emphatically but when asked if he, 
by his courtroom actions, wasn't gaining 
power himself, he admitted that maybe even 


he couldn't be trusted. 
COURTS “OPPRESSIVE” 

Asked if any other country in the world 
had an honest court, Kunstler said “all 
courts everywhere in the world is oppres- 
sion” and said he included Soviet Russia, 
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China, Cuba, and every other nation that 
now exists on the globe. 

In keeping with his past accusations, 
Kunstler said every black man killed by & 
law enforcement officer was “Murdered” and 
cited his most recent crusade for George 
Jackson, a negro killed in a California prison 


incident. 

Kunstler also charged that the lawyer 
sought for smuggling a gun to convict Jack- 
son, would be “killed by authorities” if he 
surrendered to police. 

Bringing the Attica prison riot into discus- 
sion, Kunstler accused all persons connected 
with putting down the riot with ‘“Murder- 
ing” the convicts. However, Kunstler ex- 
pressed no grief for the guards who also lost 
their lives in the same confrontation. 

Kunstler said both sides should have con- 
tinued talking even if it meant dragging out 
the negotiations for days or weeks, 


FIDDLIN’ JOHN'S LEGACY 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, country 
music has grown into a multi-million- 
dollar industry and is enjoyed by millions 
of Americans. Rock music shows some 
sign of fading from the scene, but real 
country music is apparently here to stay. 

When Willis Page arrived in Nashville 
several years ago to direct the Nashville 
Symphony, he told the Nashville Kiwanis 
Club that the people of Nashville, ““Mu- 
sic City, U.S.A.” should be proud of being 
the center of country music because it 
was also music and could not be ignored. 

The southern Appalachians have been 
the spawning ground for the leading 
country music artists. A part of these 
mountains are in Georgia and the State 
has made some major contributions in 
music writers and performers. 

Fiddlin’ John Carson, a Georgian, was 
the real pioneer according to an editorial 
in the Savannah Press, October 23, 
1971, entitled ‘“Fiddlin’ John’s Legacy.” 
As a 23-year-old member of the Georgia 
Legislature it was my privilege to know 
Piddlin’ John personally and to enjoy 
hearing him play frequently. The edi- 
torial follows: 

Fippiin’ JOHN'S LEGACY 

While Georgians are joining with folks the 
world over in celebrating Country Music 
Month (country picking and singing is very 
big in Japan, you know, as well as in other 
exotic spots outside the U.S.A.) we ought to 
at least give a hoot and a holler for Fiddlin’ 
John Carson. 

A lot of folks think country music got 
its start, as far as recording is concerned, 
when the legendary Carter Family and blues 
yodeler Jimmie Rodgers made some waxings 
in Bristol, Tennessee, back in 1927. Not so, 
historic though that recording session was. 
Old Fiddlin’ John, a Georgian who used to 
play at Gene Talmadge’s political rallies, 
made the first country music record in the 
South in mid-June of 1923. Ralph Peer, who 
recorded him, wasn’t quite sure the record- 
ing would sell. He recognized Fiddlin’ John 
as an instrumental artist of special gifts, but 
he didn’t quite understand the attraction of 
John's singing. When the record sold well, 
John signed the first real country music re- 
cording contract. 


Atlanta was the center of country music 
for the first few years of its climb toward 
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national recognition. Besides Fiddlin’ John, 
the first major recording stars in country 
music—a lot of people called it hillbilly music 
in those days—were Gid Tanner of Dacula, 
Georgia, Riley Puckett of Alpharetta, ban- 
joist Fate Norris and Clayton McMichen and 
a group called the Georgia Wildcats. Gid 
Tanner's Skillet Lickers were probably the 
best known string group. 

With the historic Bristol recording date, 
country music began its move that eventually 
made Nashville “Music City, U.S.A.” but 
maybe it wouldn’t have happened if Fiddlin’ 
John and other Georgians hadn't paved the 
way. 


REMEMBERING THE HUNGARIAN 
REVOLUTION 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, before Oc- 
tober 23, 1956, the concept of socialism 
to the Hungarian citizen was an idea 
devoid of the ideals of truth, justice, and 
freedom. The word “socialism” was as- 
sociated only with the realities of foreign 
occupation and control, of regimenta- 
tion, of the curbing of liberties, and of an 
abnormally low standard of living. A 
man could not believe in the possibility 
of gaining social justice nor hope to 
bring an end to his exploitation. No room 
was allotted for criticism. Hungary was 
a country in which intellectuals were 
schooled in the joys of freedom of 
thought while every original idea was de- 
nounced as heresy, a country in which 
phrases stressing “this land is rightfully 
every man’s land” were constantly reit- 
erated yet after each harvest, its people 
were left with hardly enough grain to last 
until the next sowing. 

Unexpectedly, late in 1953, Imre Nagy, 
former vice president of the Hungarian 
Council of Ministers, was suddenly ele- 
vated to the position of Hungary's pre- 
mier. Unlike his predecessors, Nagy did 
not look upon himself as a weak servant 
of the Soviet Union. By being the only 
Communist leader who dared to say “no” 
to his party superiors, he became the first 
and only one to whom the Hungarians 
said “yes.” His strength lay in his ability 
to truly listen to the heartbeats of his 
people. He traveled his own course, step 
by step, solving each problem, probing 
each question. In his program, he called 
for equality of political and economic 
rights, for a revision of the economic 
structure by specialists in conformance 
with Hungary’s needs and peculiarities, 
for a higher standard of living, for a 
more tolerant attitude toward questions 
of religion for a new level of esteem for 
intellectuals, and for more humane treat- 
ment of workers. For the first time, if a 
peasant wished, he could leave the coop- 
erative. Nagy closed the internment 
camps, proclaimed a broad political am- 
nesty, suppressed blacklists, dissolved po- 
litical tribunals, and began rehabilita- 
tion of the victims of past prefabricated 
trials. He set forth five basic principles, 
principles which are universally em- 
braced by men everywhere who seek 
freedom, principles recognizing national 
independence, national sovereignty, na- 
tional equality, territorial inviolability 
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and noninterference in internal affairs. 

Suddenly, the very party leaders who 
had expressed confidence in Nagy, who 
had brought Nagy to power, and who 
had a year and one-half earlier refused 
to allow Rakosi, the former premier, to 
speak, met with Nagy and by unanimous 
consent, “for his rightest deviationism, 
for his divisive actions, for surrounding 
himself with antiparty groups which 
had become the rallying point of the en- 
emies of socialism,” dismissed him from 
his position and expelled him from the 
party. Nagy’s efforts of defense and of 
refutation fell upon deaf ears. Obviously, 
the men whom he addressed were not 
free men. Their instructions as to the 
disposition of the Nagy case had been 
sealed well in advance. 

Nagy, unlike the Rakosis before him, 
refused to recant his views and confess 
his errors, so convinced was he in the 
validity of his decisions. 

The revolt itself began as a peaceful 
student demonstration. The demands 
made were nationalist, not anti-Commu- 
nist in nature, yet the 13 days between 
October 23 and November 4, 1956 will 
stand aside as separate and distinct from 
all the days of Hungary’s thousand years 
of history. It is important to note that 
Nagy’s supporters were not men on 
the fringes of party life or men who 
had tossed aside party doctrine. Nagy 

* dreamed of a humanist socialism—a 
socialism which would respect individual 
freedom as well as national independ- 
ence. Those who supported him did not 
want to change the existing system. They 
wanted only to improve it, to reform it. 
Yet, they all condemned one element 
deeply embedded in the system—the 
practice of inhumanity. 

The Hungarians wanted more than 
merely a reinstatement of Nagy. Among 
their demands, they called for a multi- 
party system and for the removal of 
all Soviet troops from their soil. 

For us, there is no choice. Either we win 
or we fail. There is no third possibility—we 
will stay here and die, if necessary until the 
Russians agree to leave our homeland. 


In the eyes of the Hungarian people, 
it could not be conceived that after so 
many words of ardent praise, the West 
could abandon Hungary and allow its 
quest for liberty to be crushed, The 
people of Hungary were convinced that 
the world could not be disinterested in 
their struggle. Their deep confidence in 
the West and their hope for U.N. action 
was perhaps their greatest source of 
strength. 

The outcome of the Aungarian Revo- 
lution requires little reiteration. The 
Russians, who had agreed to begin troop 
evacuation on October 30, with no ex- 
planation, made an about face and re- 
turned en masse to a complete occupation 
of Hungarian soil. What had become of 
the solemn promise that no further 
Soviet units would enter Hungary? No 
answer came for Nagy—no answer from 
Russia, but more important, he received 
no response from the free peoples of the 
world. 

Washington announced “a State De- 
partment spokesman refused comment 
for the time being on the message of the 
Hungarian Government relayed by the 
United States Embassy in Budapest.” 
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The U.N. Security Council, which had, 
on Saturday night, resumed its de- 
bate on the Hungarian situation, decided 
unanimously to adjourn until Monday 
morning. 

No promises were kept. The newborn 
independence and sovereignty of Hungary 
lasted only a few days. Those who par- 
ticipated in the revolutionary struggle 
were subjected to pitiless persecution. 
Nagy was brought to trial, accused of 
high treason and sentenced to death. 

Fifteen years after these events, Hun- 
gary has not forgotten the impact of 
those 13 days. According to the Hun- 
garian writer Michael Polanyi in his 
“message of the Hungarian revolution:” 

Since October 23, 1956 ideas have never 
ceased to circulate freely in Hungary. Those 
who still hotly profess the Marxist inter- 
pretation of history, who proclaim the sur- 
passing achievements of revolutionary social- 
ism and predict the proximate coming of 
communism—these people are increasingly 
looked upon as ignorant fools . . . the young 
are immune to thelr teaching. 


The Hungarian revolutionaries of 1956 
revived the ideas of truth, justice and 
liberty and were resolved to fight for 
these ideals. Their taste of justice and 
of freedom, however brief, remains dear 
to them, be it expressed in a scream, a 
whisper or in an unuttered phrase. 

From “ONE SENTENCE ON TYRANNY” 
(By Gyula Illyes) 
Where tyranny is, 
There is omnipresent 
In all things, as your very God was not 
In days gone by 


There tyranny is 

In the nursery schools, 
In the father's advice, 
The mother's smile, 

In children’s 

Answers to strangers; 


Not only in barbed wire, 
In slogans in lines of print, 
More than barbed wire 
Dulling the brain; 


It is in 

The farewell kiss, 

As the wife says, 

“When will you be home, dear?” 


In how-are-you's exchanged 
Every day in the street, 

In the suddenly looser 

Grip of a handshake, 

As all at once 

Your love's face freezes, 

It is there 

In all trysts, 

Not only in grilling 

But in the declaration 

In the sweet ecstasy of words, 
Like a fiy in your wine, 
Because not even in your dreams 
Are you alone, ... 


PROCLAMATION: NAVY DAY 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 
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claimed Wednesday, October 27, 1971, as 
Navy Day. He has done so in an effort to 
bring to the attention of all Alaskans the 
vital importance of our Nation’s Navy 
and Marine Corps in maintaining a 
strong national defense. 

I am bringing this proclamation to the 
attention of the Congress so the Nation 
will know of Alaska’s support and pride 
in our Navy and Marine Corps and the 
job they have done in securing our na- 
tional defense. The following is a copy of 
the Governor’s proclamation: 

PROCLAMATION: Navy Day 

It is of vital interest to all citizens of the 
United States of America that we possess a 
sound national defense. 

It is well-known that our strong Navy and 
Marine Corps are making great contributions 
to the security of our Nation and free men 
everywhere. 

The mobile forces of the Navy, manned by 
highly trained and dedicated personnel, are 
a deterrent force virtually free from surprise 
attack. 

Since 1922, October 27 has been celebrated 
nationally and locally as Navy Day, a day on 
which it is only fitting and proper that the 
citiezns of this great Nation give well de- 
served honor and recognition to the achieve- 
ments of our mighty Navy and particularly 
to its heroic men and women—living and 
dead—all over the world, for their patriot- 
ism, loyalty, efficiency, and devotion to duty. 

Therefore, I, William A. Egan, Governor of 
Alaska, do hereby proclaim Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 27, 1971, as Navy Day and call upon all 
citizens of Alaska to take part in appropriate 
observance of this day through the many 
channels open to them. 

Dated this llth day of October, 1971. 


OUR LIVING LAND 


HON. JAMES D. (MIKE) McKEVITT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. McKEVITT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the Department of the In- 
terlor on the recent publication of “Our 
Living Land.” This is the type of publica- 
tion which encourages interest in gov- 
ernment, and increases public under- 
standing of the complexity of natural 
resource issues. 

“Our Living Land” explores the Na- 
tion's land heritage and Government ef- 
fort to conserve our fragile earth. 

In summarizing the thrust of the Con- 
servation Yearbook, Secretary of the 
Interior Rogers Morton says: 

We must learn to help our communities 
develop in harmony with their environment 
rather than allow communities to damage 
the environment through over-development. 
This is the heart of sound land management, 
whether it be the management of public 
lands, which comprise about one-third of 
this Nation's territory, or whether it be the 
management of privately owned acreage. 


“Our Living Land” greatly enhances an 
understanding of what Government is 
doing to provide for the wise use of the 
country’s natural resources. 

I am most pleased to see such a posi- 
tive and realistic statement of accom- 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, William A. plishment produced by the Interior 
Egan, Governor of Alaska, has pro- Department. I congratulate the Depart- 
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ment for outlining environmental chal- 
lenges which we must solve while 


providing for our future resource needs. 


THE ROLE OF PROFITS IN THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Friday the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, which is holding hearings on 
H.R. 11309 to extend and amend the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970, was 
treated to one of those feats of states- 
manship which, regrettably, is too rare. 
I refer to the testimony given by our 
associate from Illinois, Representative 
JOHN B. ANDERSON. 

I ask unanimous consent that his tes- 
timony be appended to these remarks 
because they are deserving of the atten- 
tion of all the Members of this body who 
will soon be called upon to vote on this 
measure, 

The gentleman’s statement is a well 
documented and informative treatise 
tracing the record of corporate profits 
through a series of economic cycles. I 
think it will shed new light on the sub- 
ject of equity between wages and prices 
for many among us. In my 21 years in 
the Congress I have rarely seen a Mem- 
ber step forward voluntarily, or demon- 
strate so convincingly, his belief in our 
free enterprise system. 

I commend the statement to your 
attention. 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN B. ANDER- 
SON, BEFORE THE HovsE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 
29, 1971 
Mr. Chairman: It is a great privilege and 

pleasure for me to have this opportunity to 

appear before your distinguished Committee 
on Banking and Currency. I would like to 
second the remark of Secretary Connally on 

Tuesday when he commended you for so 

swiftly responding to the Administration's 

request for hearings on H.R, 11309 to pro- 
vide for an extension of the legislative au- 
thority needed to carry on Phase II of the 

President's New Economic Policy. 

Since I know this committee is anxious to 
expedite these deliberations, I will limit my 
comments to two brief matters. The first 
concerns the adequacy of authority to con- 
trol profits in the legislation requested by 
the Administration, and the second concerns 
some important issues that we ought to be 
looking at in preparation for the day when 
Phase II ends. 

Mr. Chairman, same critics of the Presi- 
dent's anti-infiation program—both Phase I 
and Phase IIl—particularly the labor move- 
ment, have charged that it is unfair and 
inequitable because it does not provide ade- 
quate control over profits, interest rates, and 
dividends. On the first score, I think Secre- 
tary Connally provided ample evidence in 
his statement on Tuesday that interest rates 
on a broad range of financial instruments— 
Treasury bills, corporate bonds, agency is- 
sues and the like—have declined consider- 
ably since the President’s announcement of 
August 15. Since these rates are generally 
the most sensitive to market pressures, there 
is strong reason to believe that this down- 
ward trend will soon be reflected in rates on 
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other types of loans as well—the prime rate 
as you know was lowered last week by & 
number of major banks, So I think rather 
than taking the real risk that mandatory 
interest rate ceilings will become a floor, it 
might be wiser to let market forces continue 
their downward pressure and provide reserve 
authority for the government to intervene 
as the Administration has requested in the 
event that this trend should reverse itself. 


I: AGGREGATE PROFITS 


My real concern, though, is that this com- 
mittee not go beyond the authority requested 
by the Administration to control profits and 
dividends. I make this point because profits 
are now rising in their normal cyclical pat- 
tern—projections indicate that they may be 
up to $46 billion on an after-tax basis during 
the third quarter from a low of $39 billion 
in the fourth quarter of last year—and a 
continuation of this trend may lead to strong 
pressure to establish some kind of ceiling 
or excess profits tax. I believe this would be 
extremely unwise and would like to take a 
few minutes of your time to explain why I 
hold this position. I would make clear from 
the outset, though, that I fully share the 
view that the stabilization program must be 
as fair and equitable as possible if we expect 
it to succeed. But I do not believe that equity 
demands that we arbitrarily place a ceiling on 
profits; moreover, doing so might well under- 
mine the very objective of stable economic 
growth that we are trying to achieve. 

The first point that must be made very 
clear about profits is that they are one of the 
most volatile and cyclically sensitive eco- 
nomic indicators we have. When the busi- 
ness cycle turns down, profits drop more 
steeply than most other measures of eco- 
nomic activity and by the same measure they 
rise more swiftly on the upswing. 

Let me give a couple of example to illus- 
trate this important point. During the 1958 
recession, real GNP and the index of indus- 
trial production declined 3% and 11% re- 
spectively during the four-quarter period 
prior to the low point of that cycle; however, 
profits declined almost 24%. Similarly during 
the four quarters following the low point— 
during the upswing—real GNP rose by 9%, 
the index of industrial production by 21%, 
but after-tax profits by nearly 53%. 

If we take the 1961 recession which was 
shallower and hence more like the one we 
recently experienced, the same pattern holds 
true. During the four quarters preceding the 
low point, real GNP declined 2%, the index 
of industrial production dropped 7%, and 
profits were down by nearly 17%; during the 
upswing in the four quarters following the 
low point real GNP was up 8%, the index 
of industrial production rose by 12% and 
profits increased by 28%. 

Now I make this point because we are 
currently in the upswing of a business cycle 
and profits will be rising, if past patterns hold 
true—much more rapidly than other meas- 
ures of economic activity including funda- 
mental indicators like the index of indus- 
trial production and real GNP. But this 
should not lead to the conclusion that prof- 
its are out of control or that business is 
experiencing a windfall from the stabilization 
program; rather we should interpret it as a 
part of the normal and necessary process of 
economic adjustment, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to include in 
the record at this point a chart which dem- 
onstrates this cyclical volatility of aggregate 
profits for each of the five recessionary cycles 
we have experienced in the post-war period. 
They all show extreme swings from the peak 
of the cycle down to the trough and then 
back up to the new peak, although the mag- 
nitude, of course, depends on the severity of 
the downturn. Moreover, it is not difficult to 
understand why this extreme fluctuation 
occurs. As production is cut back, aggregate 
profits decline because of reduced sales yol- 
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ume and because margins per unit are also 
reduced as fixed overhead costs must be al- 
located to fewer units of output; on the up- 
swing, of course, the opposite phenomenon 
occurs, 


CORPORATE PROFIT TRENDS 


(1948-71) 
[In percent] 


TABLE 1,—CYCLICAL 


Throw 
Peak to to 2d 
trough quarter 


Through Through 
to 4th to 6th 
quarter quarter 
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Source: Business Conditions Digest (Historical data fos 
Selected Series). 


I would also point out that this exag- 
gerated profits recovery in relation to other 
economic measures does not provide oppor- 
tunity for business to increase the profits 
share of national income as might be ex- 
pected. Corporate profits as a percentage of 
GNP—both on a before and after tax basis— 
have remained steady for most of the post- 
war period and if anything, have shown a 
tendency to decline during recent years. By 
contrast, the share of wages and salaries has 
steadily risen, moving from about 55% of 
GNP in 1948 to over 61% in 1970. I would ask 
that a table showing these trends be included 
at this point in the record. 


TABLE II.—RELATION OF CORPORATE PROFITS TO GNP 


(SELECTED YEARS, 1948-70) 


fin percent] 


Wages 
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Source: Economic Report of the President, 1971. 


Mr. Chairman, the essential point I would 
like to make is this: we may have great dis- 
agreements as to whether national income is 
now properly allocated among the various 
claimants, and as to whether the profits 
share should be greater or less. But during a 
period of national emergency, when a stabi- 
lization program will succeed or fail largely 
on the basis of broad support, we must put 
aside differences of this sort and agree that 
a fair and equitable program is one that will 
preserve income shares at the same relative 
distribution that has prevailed for a couple 
of decades now. Since profits in 1970—at 
45% of GNP on an after-tax basis—were well 
below their post-war average of 5.8%, we 
simply must accept the fact that they will 
have to rise substantially over the next year 
or so just to restore the status quo. To be 
specific, we have computed that in order to 
equal the average recovery trend for previ- 
ous post-war business cycles, profits will have 
to rise by nearly 54% in the six quarters fol- 
lowing the November 1970 low point, or to an 
after-tax level of $60 billion by the end of 
next year. If we use the 1961 recession as a 
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base, as it was most nearly identical to the 
recent one, profits will have to rise by over 
31% to an after-tax level of $52 billion. 

Finally, this need for recovery in the level 
of aggregate profits is not merely a matter of 
abstract equity. It has very real implications 
for the success of the current recovery and 
the Phase II program on which we are about 
to embark. I would like to point out that 
there has been a very disturbing decline over 
the last decade In the relationship of corpo- 
rate cash flow (retained earnings plus capital 
consumption allowance) to new fixed invest- 
ment. In 1962 corporate cash flow was 113% 
of new fixed investment. Since then it has 
steadily declined to less than 79% last year. 
What this obviously means is that corpora- 
tions are increasingly being forced into ex- 
ternal finance—going to the capital mar- 
kets—to fund their new investments. And 
this, of course, only puts pressure on interest 
rates and tends to reduce the funds avail- 
able for housing, local and state government 
finances and the like. 

Since most projections show a strong re- 
vival of capital spending next year due to the 
investment tax credit and general upturn of 
the economy, I think it is especially impor- 
tant that we do not arbitrarily impede the 
profits recovery and thereby diminish corpo- 
rate cash flows and force them into heavy 
external financing in competition with other 
sectors that have an equally important role 
to play in our national stabilization and re- 
covery program. I would like to include in 
the record a table which shows this decline 
in the relationship of corporate cash flows to 
new fixed investment. 


TABLE H1_—RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CORPORATE CASH 
FLOW AND NEW FIXED INVESTMENT, 1962-7u 


Cash flow as 
percent of 
new fixed 

investment 


Fixed 
Cash flow investment 


$37.0 
38.6 
44.1 
52.8 
61.6 
62.5 
67.5 
76.9 
78.7 
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Source: Economic Report ot the President, 1971 


II: PROFIT MARGINS 


Mr. Chairman, a more sophisticated ap- 
proach to profits controls centers on profits 
margins rather than aggregate levels. This 
makes better economic sense as obviously 
when thinking about wage controls, for in- 
stance, we do not focus on the aggregate 
national wage bill but on relative wage rates. 
While I am sympathetic to this approach, I 
think again we should not lose sight of the 
cyclical factors I mentioned earlier. If we 
look at the record for previous business cy- 
cles we see that not only do aggregate profits 
recoup dramatically during the upturn, but 
also profit margins rise as fixed costs are 
spread over a larger volume of production. 
And again, this does not lead to a change in 
national income shares but merely a return 
to the equilibrium level, I would like to in- 
clude at this point a table which shows the 
change in profit margins—as measured by 
after-tax profits per dollar of sales—during 
each of the post-war business cycles. It shows 
that margins decline during the downturn 
and then rise for anywhere from two to five 
quarters after the low point. There is strong 
evidence that this is occurring in the current 
upswing and may continue to do so weil 
into next year. But again, I do not think this 
normal recovery pattern should be a cause 
for arbitrary Intervention or controls. 

Moreover, there is little evidence that this 
recovery pattern is inflationary. In the eight 
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quarters following the low point in 1961, for 
instance, profit margins increased from 3.8¢ 
on each dollar of sales to 4.7¢, a gain of 23%. 
However, the decline in the wholesale price 
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index for manufacturing of 0.7% was almost 
identical to the decline of 0.9% for the index 
of manufacturing unit labor costs. So it is 
clear that rising profit margins in the early 
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recovery period do not result from prices that 
are out of line with unit labor costs, but 
from the reduced production costs of ex- 
panding volume. 


TABLE 1V.—CYCLICAL TREND OF PROFIT MARGINS (PROFITS (AFTER TAX) PER DOLLAR OF SALES) 


1948 IiI (P) 
6.4 
1953 1 
4.3 
19571 


1948 IV 
6.2 

1953 IV 
4.0 

1957 111 (P) 
4.7 


1948 ii 
6.3 

1953 111 (P) 
4.4 

1957 H 
4.9 


[in cents} 
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1954111 (T) 


5.5 
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1955 1 
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1955 I 
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5.7 
19561 
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1959 1 
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1959 I 
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1969 Nil 1969 IV (P) 


1970 1I 1970 Il 1970 IV(T) 1971 II 


4.4 


1971 MI 1971 IV 1972 | 1972 Il 


45 


4.0 . 


4.3 


4.0 3.6 


Note: (P) equals peak of cycle; (T) equals trough. 


Mr, Chairman, having said this I would 
also point out that after the initial stages of 
recovery and after most of the slack in the 
economy has been taken in, expanding profit 
margins may well indicate something is out 
of line. We had a good example of this dur- 
ing the 1962-1965 period of the Kennedy- 
Johnson guidelines and this may explain in 
part why labor is so concerned that the 
President’s program does not adequately pro- 
vide for “equality of sacrifice.” 

During the first two years of that period— 
1962 and 1963—profit margins climbed by al- 
most 10% over the 1961 level, but at the 
same time, both the wholesale price index 
and the unit labor cost index for manufac- 
turing declined in about equal proportion, So 
this gain can be attributed to the phenome- 
non associated with recovery I mentioned 
above. However, during the next two years 
with employment heading toward the full 
employment target and utilization of plant 
capacity approaching optimum, profit mar- 
gins increased nearly 20%, but this time unit 
labor costs declined while the wholesale price 
index rose over 2%. The obvious implication 
is that this continued rise in the profit mar- 
gin was not due so much to the economics of 
expanded production as to a growing spread 
between unit labor costs and price levels. La- 
bor spokesmen, therefore, probably had some 
justification for feeling that the guideline 
program was discriminating against their 
interests. 

Mr. Chairman, it is obvious that we must 
prevent this kind of outcome if Phase II is 
to be successful. But the point is we can 
avoid this without any arbitrary across-the- 
board profit controls or even indirect controls 
on dividends and the like. The real need 
will be to have sufficient coordination be- 
tween the decisions of the price board and 
the pay board so that unit labor costs and 
price levels move as nearly in tandem as pos- 
sible. To be sure, even if we accomplish this, 
aggregate profit levels and profit margins will 
rise for a time. But this should in no way 
be considered a violation of the principle of 
“equality of sacrifice’ or preserving the equi- 
librium status quo in national income shares. 
When the President spoke of preventing 
“windfall profits,” I believe it was Just this 
sophisticated approach to profit controls that 
he had in mind. Since there is ample author- 
ity to control prices in the legislation be- 
fore you, it seems to me that nothing further 
need be done directly about profits. 


Source: Business Conditions Digest (Historical Data for Selected Series). 


TABLE V.—RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN UN 
PRICES, AND PROFITS MARGINS IN MANUFACTURING, 
1962-65 


Profit margin 
Cents per Percent 
dollar change from 
of sales previous year 


Unitlabor Wholesale 


price index 


Source: Business Conditions Digest (Historical Data for 
Selected Series). 


Im: BEYOND PHASE II 


Mr. Chairman, in concluding let me just 
mention a second concern of mine that does 
not pertain directly to the legislation be- 
fore you. 

I think we all view this coming perl- 
od of direct government economic controls as 
something inherently undesirable but never- 
theless necessary because as Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman Arthur Burns has observed, 
“the old rules no longer seem to be work- 
ing.” 

The old rules prescribed a period of de- 
mand restraint through aggregate fiscal and 
monetary tools to wind down the inflation 
that afflicted our economy when the Nix- 
on Administration took office. This approach 
did not achieve the desired results in part, 
of course, because the inflationary psychol- 
ogy that had gripped the nation just 
wouldn't be dislodged without more strin- 
gent measures. If the inflationary psychology 
were the whole explanation; however, a peri- 
od of direct controls might be enough to do 
the job and allow us to return to a free mar- 
ket without undue difficulty or delay. 

But I am afraid the current inflation is 
rooted in more than just our minds. In 
fact, over the years changes have been shap- 
ing up in our economy and market—under- 
mining practices by business, labor and gov- 
ernment alike have accumulated to such a 
degree that we might be destined for perma- 
nent high levels of inflation or direct con- 
trols to contain it unless we make some 
fundamental structural reforms. 

I do not wish to impose upon your time 
to enumerate these structural sources of in- 
flation, as they are well-known to most of 
us—government interferences with market 
forces like the Davis-Bacon Act or excessive 
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strictive union work rules which retard pro- 
ductivity growth, excess concentration and 
market power in many of our industries, 
and a national manpower policy which is not 
geared to matching skills with the changing 
needs of the economy, are all part of this 
cumulative burden on the market mechanism 
that increases costs and perpetuates inef- 
ficiencies. If we ever hope to get out from 
under the heavy hand of government con- 
trols, we are going to have to begin to 
seriously take up this long avoided agenda 
of market reform, While this committee ob- 
viously does not have legislative jurisdic- 
tion in all of these specific areas, it does 
have broad responsibilities for economic 
stabilization. Therefore, once the authority 
for Phase II has been provided, I hope you 
will consider undertaking a broad ranging 
review of the economy with an eye to rec- 
ommending the changes and structural re- 
forms that need to be undertaken in order 
that those same controls may be phased out 


without a renewed bout of sustained in‘4a- 
tion. 


AMCHITKA NUCLEAR TEST 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the November 1 issue of the 
Republican Congressional Committee 
Newsletter carries a perceptive viewpoint 
on the upcoming nuclear test at Am- 
chita Island over the byline of our col- 
league from California (Mr. HOSMER). 
The article follows: 

CANNIKIN Is VITAL TEST FoR DEFENSES 
(By Representative CRAIG HOSMER) 

(Hosmer is the ranking GOP member of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy.) 

President Nixon is to be commended for 
his decision to go ahead with the Cannikin 
test in Alaska’s Aleutian Islands. 

Without this test, the United States could 
not know whether the atomic warhead for 
its Spartan missile—an integral part of our 
anti-ballistic missile system—would function 
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effectively. Spartan is designed to intercept 
hostile intercontinental ballistic missiles 
many hundreds of miles distant and high in 
the upper atmosphere. The ABM’s warhead 
for the lower-yield, shorter-range Sprint mis- 
sile has already been tested. Both missiles 
are vital to our national security. 

It should be recalled that earlier this year 
the United States and the Soviet Union both 
announced their intention to agree on a lim- 
itation of ABM deployment as well as other 
controls on strategic nuclear arms. It was an 
easy decision for the Soviets—they had al- 
ready set up a tested and proven ABM sys- 
tem. Until Cannikin is tested, the U.S. will 
not have its share of the bargain to seal the 
pact. (The Soviet Union recently conducted 
an underground test of an atomic warhead 
for its ABM system.) 

The President’s decision is based on the 
sound thesis that peace is the product of 
strength, not weakness. 

The Alaskan tests will take place 6,000 feet 
below the earth’s surface, a depth greater by 
far than most of our underground atomic 
tests, which was chosen to assure safety. 

With the completion of this final test of a 
vital element of our ABM system, an impor- 
tant milestone toward stabilizing the stra- 
tegic nuclear equation will have been 
reached, bolstering the President's hope for 
a “generation of peace.” 


WHEN PRINCIPLES COUNT 
HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, America 
is now experiencing another instance of 
paying the piper while somebody else 
calls the tune. 

The tune called this week by 76 na- 
tions was to oust Nationalist China from 
the United Nations and accept the re- 
gime of the Communist. 

America’s investment of approximate- 
ly a third of the expenses of the United 
Nations seems to matter little when the 
charter itself becomes meaningless to 
the body that is supposed to uphold it. I 
question most emphatically whether we 
should continue such monumental ex- 
penses if these nations are calling tunes 
that are not even in the book. 

The very purpose for the existence of 
the United Nations is written in the 
charter. It reads in part: 

To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
right, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men and wom- 
en and of nations large and small... 


The Red Chinese regime has no inten- 
tion of embracing the purpose of the 
United Nations. How in the name of 
heavens can we credit these people with 
having faith in human rights when we 
start trying to count their murdered vic- 
tims? Does a death toll of between 10 and 
15 million people sound as if they have 
the “dignity and worth of the human 
person” in mind? 

Admission of any country should fol- 
low the rules that were laid out in the 
charter, else we weaken the principles 
upon which the United Nations was 
founded, yet the United States joined 
with others to welcome the Red China 
Government into the United Nations. 
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Recognition by many members in the 
U.N. of a one China policy—that one 
China being Communist China—leaves 
the United States little alternative to 
removing our bases and troops from Tai- 
wan. What a vulnerable position this puts 
those valiant people in—and what simi- 
lar position do we see in Burma, Thai- 
land, Malaysia, Singapore, and all of 
Indonesia. Perhaps the incredible purges 
of lives within China will halt, but what 
assurance do we have that this same tac- 
tic will not be applied to other lands and 
other people? 

The time has arrived for America to 
revaluate its position in the United Na- 
tions. Certainly, we should remain a 
member nation as long as hope holds out 
for the settling of disagreements between 
nations throughout negotiation rather 
than war, but maneuvers such as the one 
we have just witnessed leaves strong 
questions in my mind about how much 
we can depend on this organization to live 
up to its principles—and how much they 
depend on the United States to foot the 
major share of the bills of the organiza- 
tion. It is time to cut back to our fair 
share of the cost of the United Nations 
instead of continuing to foot the bill out 
of taxpayers’ money for an organization 
whose members play follow-the-leader to 
whatever power they feel most affects 
their own political and economic needs 
at the moment. As prime patsy of the 
world, the United States too often gets 
bypassed as leader, because nations are 
pretty sure we will keep the handouts 
coming whether they befriend us or not. 

A little backbone and shoring up of 
funds is badly needed in America today. 
The vote in the United Nations earlier 
this week proved the point fully. 


DP. PAUL SHARP TAKES HELM AT 
UNIVERSITY 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, after 
an extensive, year-long search, the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma found a new presi-~ 
dent, who took reins at the beginning of 
this fall semester. 

He is Dr. Paul Sharp, a native Okla- 
homan who most recently served as pres- 
siens of Drake University in Des Moines, 

owa. 

Dr. Sharp has brought a sound phi- 
losophy of education to the university, 
and I predict this year is the beginning 
of another long era of growth and de- 
velopment for that fine institution. 

Dr. Sharp’s point of view was com- 
mented on in an editorial in the Daily 
Oklahoman on Monday, October 25, 1971, 
and I include the editorial in the 
RECORD: 

HOPE FOR EDUCATION 


If the attitudes expressed by Dr, Paul Sharp 
as he begins his tenure as president of the 
University of Oklahoma should become widely 
accepted, a new hope would arise for higher 
education. 

At a time when many college and univer- 
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sity administrators seem to be confused by 
pressures from within and without, Dr. 
Sharp has set out a positive plan to em- 
phasize the primary mission of an educa- 
tional institution. He says it is to educate 
and to generate new ideas; not to determine 
what is truth by parliamentary action of 
faculty and students. 

Dr. Sharp does not minimize the problems 
that universities face, and he agrees that 
significant changes may be needed. He indi- 
cates that some regulations and certain parts 
of the curricula of the past may not be ap- 
plicable today, and that the universities need 
to be less impersonal in dealing with stu- 
dents. His statements and administrative ac- 
tions suggest that disruptive actions often 
can be resolved satisfactorily by isolating 
the problems. 

Although budgets are tight and costs are 
rising, the new OU president seems to think 
that there are other things just as important 
as more money. He asserts that “ideas fuel 
our society,” adding that better communica- 
tion is needed between the university and 
decision makers. “Today's research is to- 
morrow’s action,” he says. 

These are positive approaches to problems 
that have been plaguing our campuses for 
years. They certainly will be accepted by a 
large proportion of the citizenry. It has been 
pointed out that the rioters and demon- 
strators on campuses actually have consisted 
of only a small fraction of student bodies. 
Never has it been established that such action 
has had widespread public support. Parents 
and taxpayers, as well as most students, seem 
to be in agreement that discipline is a good 
thing. 

The road back to academic stability will not 
be a smooth one. Much that has been changed 
or eliminated may not be restored, but with 
effort, our educational system may overcome 
forces that have threatened to destroy both 
the institutions and the people connected 
with them. We have come dangerously close 
to disaster, but there still is hope. 

A change in attitude of university admin- 
istrations will not be enough by itself. Public 
support will be needed when crises arise, so 
that vocal minorities may not be able to 
overwhelm authority. As evidence increases 
that universities and colleges are fulfilling 
their academic missions, it is reasonable to 
assume that adequate financial provision will 
be made. People usually will support what 
they really believe in. 

Equally important is the need for under- 
standing on the part of students concerning 
the purposes of the educational institution 
and their own reasons for being on the cam- 
puses. Wide gaps have occurred in a num- 
ber of instances, contributing to the break- 
down of effective faculty-student relation- 
ships. This in turn has resulted in lowering 
of standards required for grades, credits and 
degrees, seriously damaging the meaning 
and value of such accreditation. 

It is encouraging to note the returning 
trend toward recognition of education for its 
true values, both as a cultural asset and as a 
means of material advancement. These essen- 
tial elements have contributed much to this 
nation’s progress, and can do even more to 
bring us out of our present confused situa- 
tion. 


THE U.N. VOTE: TAKING REPRISALS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 
Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, two of 


the better reasoned comments on the 
China vote in the United Nations ap- 
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peared Friday, October 29, on the edi- 
torial pages of the Washington Post. 
One was the lead editorial, the other a 
letter from former Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk. 

They are welcome additions to a de- 
bate in which many participants fail to 
recognize, in the words of the Post edi- 
torial, that the vote was: 


An open yote of the member states on 
a raw issue of international politics. It was 
not some institution called the U.N., but 
rather the government-instructed delegates 
of 74 nations (59 votes 15 abstentions) who 
refused to support the crucial U.S. resolu- 
tion that might have preserved the Tai- 
wan government's seat. 


The twoitems follow: 
THE U.N. VOTE: TAKING REPRISALS 


Four days after the General Assembly of 
the United Nations voted to admit China 
to the U.N. and to expel the representatives 
of the government of Taiwan, the talk con- 
tinues apace of punishing “the U.N.” Indeed, 
even though some drastic Senate attempts 
at action have been defeated, current 
Senate votes—either way—cannot be ex- 
pected to end the matter. The idea seems 
to be that the United States should withhold 
or reduce its financial contribution to the 
world organization in retaliation for the 
defeat of our position in the vote of the 
General Assembly membership Monday 
night. It is an odd idea, something in the 
nature of a wild pitch—and not just because 
this notion of reprisal against and with- 
drawal from the functioning of the U.N. 
for reasons of political displeasure is one 
so intimately associated with Soviet beha- 
vior over the years, as distinct from the 
U.S. government's approach. Are we now to 
go in for tantrum diplomacy? Is Ambassa- 
dor Bush in a way to receive new instruc- 
tions from Congress: take off your shoe and 
beat the desk? 

The point—the more immediate one—has 
to do with the wild pitch quality of all this 
muttered threat and intimidation. It is di- 
rected against the wrong target, a nontar- 
get in fact. For the United Nations as an in- 
stitution can hardly be separated out from 
its general membership for punishment in 
this connection. It is not as if the Secretariat 
under the direction of U Thant had com- 
mitted U.N. funds and influence to an op- 
eration to which the critics might object 
(Dag Hammarskjold’s role in the Congo 
would be an example). Nor are we talking 
about hocus pocus in the Security Council. 
This was an open vote of the member states 
on a raw issue of international politics. It 
was not some institution called the U.N., but 
rather the government-instructed delegates 
of 74 nations (59 votes and 15 abstentions) 
who refused to support the crucial US. res- 
olution that might have preserved the Tai- 
wan government's seat. Fifty-four nations, 
presumably also at their government’s in- 
structions, voted with the United States. 

Taking already appropriated funds for the 
U.S.'s dues to the U.N. and pledges to its 
specialized agencies, plus certain earmarked 
amounts in the foreign aid bill now under 
consideration in the Senate and a few items 
of separate assistance, total U.S. funds for 
the U.N. for fiscal "72 would come to about 
$317 million. A retaliatory cut in such funds, 
now or in the future, could affect, among 
other things, the functioning of the World 
Health Organization, the U.N. Children’s 
Fund, its U.N.-FAO joint world food program 
and its refugee assistance programs. Is there 
some way in which the hardship that would 
ensue might be spared the children, let us say, 
or the hungry who are nationals of those 
member states that voted with us? (The ques- 
tion presupposes, of course, that the relia- 
tory fund-cutters would be prepared to hold 
the children of those countries that voted 
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against us accountable for our humiliation.) 
What about funds for the U.N.’s drug-abuse 
control effort? What about the U.S.-inspired 
peacekeeping force in Cyprus? Are we pre- 
pared to reduce funds for an operation we 
have found to be so thoroughly in our in- 
terest—and almost everybody else’s? Even if 
you support the idea of financial retribution 
for what happened in the General Assembly 
Monday night—and we most assuredly do 
not—it would seem, at a minimum, irrational 
to go about it in this way. 

Included among the 74 governments that 
declined to support the U.S. resolution Mon- 
day night were those of Britain, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Iceland, Iran, Ireland, Nor- 
way, Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands and Tur- 
key—not exactly a collection of mad-cap new 
nations or nations known for their hostility 
to us. Most are our NATO partners, and these 
represent the majority of NATO, since only 
three members (Greece, Luxembourg and 
Portugal) voted for the U.S. resolution. 
Surely if spite and reprisal were in order, 
they would be in order against the govern- 
ments of these countries, not against the 
U.N. Or consider the government of Laos. In 
a contest on which a handful of votes might 
have made the difference, the Laotian dele- 
gate abstained, It is interesting in this con- 
nection to remark that the current foreign 
aid bill which has funds for the U.N.’s special 
agencies also has an appropriation of $178 
million in aid for Laos. Does not the crazy 
logic of reprisal require that we cut out these 
funds which amount to more than half our 
total annual contribution to the U.N.—never 
mind that the administration regards them 
as necessary to the pursuit of its policy in 
Indochina? 

Candor, courage and elementary reasoning, 
none of which has been much in evidence 
among the retribution seekers, would surely 
dictate that they face up to and pursue these 
implications of their position. The fact is 
that the 74 nations that refused to go along 
with us on Monday night—whether Commu- 
nist, neutral or allied—were voting the ur- 
gencies and imperatives, as they saw them, of 
their governments’ own relationships to China 
in the newly emerging diplomatic world that 
Mr. Nixon has done so much to bring about. 
Especially it should be noted that numerous 
small countries felt they were being re- 
quested by the U.S. to make a record (and 
perhaps costly) show of hostility toward 
Peking, even as we, secure in our distance 
and power, were busily patching things up 
on our own account. It should also be noted 
that the outcome of Monday night's vote 
was always an implicit risk of Mr. Nixon's 
daring venture in opening up relations with 
the government of China and endorsing its 
entry into the U.N. If the administration is to 
bask in the glory of that initiative, it should 
also accept responsibility for the risks that 
attend it, rather than encourage the reprisal 
talk now under way as it has been doing. It is 
really a bit much for the U.S. to be threaten- 
ing to renege on our previously made pledges 
in consequence of an event we had a large 
part in bringing about—and to be threaten- 
ing the wrong people at that. 

Former SECRETARY OF STATE RUSK 
ON THE UN. 


To say that the writer has played a certain 
role in assuring the United Nations member- 
ship of the Republic of China on Taiwan since 
1949, would perhaps be an understatement. 
I yield to no one in sadness and chagrin 
that the U.N. General Assembly has voted, in 
effect, to expel a loyal U.N. member and a 
friend of the United States. 

I am deeply disturbed, however, by many 
suggestions, particularly in the Congress, 
that the United States should now sharply 
curtail its support for and participation in 
the United Nations. Calm and sober reflec- 
tions surely would indicate that a vigorous 
and effective U.N. is in the deepest national 
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interest of the United States. Tens of mil- 
lions of lives were lost to give us a chance to 
pick ourselves up out of the catastrophe of 
World War II and start over again. The 
charter of the U.N. profoundly refiects the 
simple and decent purposes of the American 
people with regard to our relations with the 
rest of the world. Although disagreements 
among the great powers have at times frus- 
trated the Security Council in earrying out 
its assigned mission, there have been many 
cccasions when the U.N. has served effectively 
to prevent, limit or end outbreaks of armed 
conflict. The United Nations, and its spe- 
cialized agencies are making a tremendous 
contribution, day by day and week by week 
to the necessary work of the world which 
affects in constructive ways the daily lives of 
our citizens. 

On the immediate horizon are important 
tasks which the U.N. has undertaken which 
could make an important contribution to 
the possibilities of peace and, perhaps, to 
human survival. I have in mind the 1972 
Conference in Stockholm on the Human En- 
vironment, a 1973 Conference on the Law 
of the Sea and the dedication of 1974 as U.N. 
Population Year. The record of the U.N. in 
deepening and strengthening international 
law is not perfect, but is encouraging; there 
remains, however, much unfinished business 
in that direction which can only be accom- 
plished by the nations of the world in con- 
cert rather than by unilateral, bilateral or 
even regional action. 

Diplomacy has striven for centuries to find 
ways to reduce the role played by anger, af- 
fronted dignity or desire for revenge in the 
relations among states. What was once a 
constructive object of diplomacy has now 
become a sheer necessity in a period when 
thousands of megatons are lying around in 
the hands of frail human beings. 

It is too frivolous to say that we should 
pick up our marbles and go home just be- 
cause others are not willing to play the game 
our way. The real issue is whether the human 
race, infinitesimal mites on a speck of dust 
in the universe, can find a way to live in 
peace. The harshest realist must now ac- 
knowledge that the family of man has come 
into being because we are at long last faced 
with certain problems which we must solve 
together or go down together. In this effort, 
the U.N. must play an indispensable role. Of 
course, it needs reform, improvement, more 
efficiency, a deeper sense of responsibility 
and changes in a number of directions which 
need not be detailed here. But all this means 
that we should support it and improve it— 
not abandon it. 

We have not yet seen the end of the painful 
experience which we witnessed last Monday 
night. When the delegation from Peking ar- 
rives, its members will be lionized by our 
news media and may do and say a good many 
things which we shall not like. It behooves 
a great nation like ours to conduct itself with 
dignity, to remain true to our own purposes 
and to continue to work toward that consen- 
sus in the U.N. which is required if the 
Charter is to succeed and we are to build a 
world of peace. 

Dean RUSK. 

ATHENS, Ga. 


THROWAWAY STEEL BARRELS ADD 
TO SOLID WASTE POLLUTION 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, numerous 
proposals have been introduced for the 
purpose of taxing one-way or “throw- 
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away” containers. These proposals are 
in response to a problem that has in- 
creased in recent years, and has consti- 
tuted one of the most important sources 
of solid waste pollution today. Society 
has grown accustomed to the luxury of 
“throwaway” containers, and finds it dif- 
ficult to move back to containers that 
can be returned in order to be reused. 

After introducing H.R. 6975, which 
was directed toward the use of return- 
able and nonreturnable beverage con- 
tainers, I became aware of another type 
of one-time container which poses an 
equal obstacle to our efforts to clean up 
the environment: The steel barrel. 

Fifty-five gallon oil drums are a serious 
litter problem. Over a year ago, the New 
York Times carried a story entitled “Oil 
Drums Litter Coast in Alaska,” pointing 
out that 48,000 metal barrels were lying 
about in the tundra. In the winter, they 
freeze into the earth. Each spring, the 
earth thaws and thousands of drums 
settle into the soggy countryside. As they 
rust and decompose, they create a long 
term health hazard as well as an envi- 
ronmental eyesore. The Chicago Sun 
Times recently carried a dramatic pic- 
ture of rusting oil drums creating a sim- 
ilar eyesore in the Little Calumet River 
in Dlinois. These stories, and others like 
them, have begun to make the public 
more aware of the pollution problem in- 
volved in the disposal of the millions of 
drums that enter the market each year 
for industrial use. 

One organization makes recycling and 
reusing barrels its business. The National 
Barrel & Drum Association—Nabada— 
represents over 150 drum reconditioners 
throughout the United States. Recently, 
representatives of the association have 
brought to my attention the parallel be- 
tween reusable beverage containers and 
reusable oil drums. 

Proposed legislation has been directed 
primarily toward encouraging the use of 
returnable soft drink bottles. But consid- 
eration has not been given to returnable 
steel drums. The normal commercial 55- 
gallon steel drum is made of 18-gage 
metal. Technically, this means that its 
sidewalls have a nominal thickness of 
0.0478 inch, and a minimum wall thick- 
ness of 0.0428 inch. These drums are used 
throughout industry and once used, they 
are picked up by the reconditioners who 
clean them and make them available for 
reuse. The average 18-gage steel drum, 
according to those in the reconditioning 
business, makes an average of 10 cycles 
through the reconditioner. 

The steel industry has seen fit to in- 
troduce a lighter weight 20/18 gage 
drum. These drums are thinner, and can 
only be used two or three times before 
being discarded. Even then, they have 
less scrap value than the heavier version, 
and are less likely to be melted down for 
further recycling. Recently an even 
lighter drum has been developed which 
cannot be reused at all, and is discarded 
after its first use. 

It is readily apparent that the utiliza- 
tion of these lighter weight drums pro- 
duce an increased burden on our envi- 
ronment. Such lightweight drums are 
discarded and left to become a burden on 
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society. Cost figures show that the slight 
saving in buying the lightweight drums 
is more than offset when the barrel’s 
shorter life is taken into account. Recon- 
ditioners readily purchase and redeliver 
the 18-gage drums, whereas the lighter 
weight varieties pile up in the backyards 
of factories, without value, creating an 
enormous disposal problem. 

No one stands to gain from the use of 
these lightweight drums, except the man- 
ufacturers who obviously profit from 
their planned obsolescence. I, therefore, 
intend to amend H.R. 6975 in order to 
provide financial incentives, comparable 
to those applied to soft drink containers, 
to promote the use of returnable steel 
barrels. It is my hope that Congress will 
give prompt consideration to such legis- 
lative efforts which will help stem the 
tide of increasing solid waste pollution 
generated by the use of throwaway con- 
tainers of all kinds. 


EFFORTS TO PROVIDE SERVICES 
TO MIGRANT WORKERS 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to include in the RECORD a copy of 
an article from the Elkhorn Independent 
of Elkhorn, Wis., entitled “KTI Brings 
Class to Students,” which appeared on 
Thursday, September 23, 1971. This arti- 
cle speaks of the efforts of the Kenosha 
Technical Institute in teaching conversa- 
tional English to Spanish-speaking mi- 
grant workers. The article tells of diffi- 
culties in finding bilingual teachers, pro- 
viding easily accessible classrooms ob- 
taining teaching aids and materials, and 
teaching students who are unable to 
write the Spanish language, let alone 
English. Despite these problems the 
Kenosha Technical Institute has, with 
some real success, brought the classroom 
to some migrant workers, 

Mr. Speaker, the Kenosha Technical 
Institute should be praised for respond- 
ing to the migrant workers’ expressed 
desire to learn English. I think that we 
should consider this program to be only a 
start in providing needed services to mi- 
grant workers and others. More impor- 
tantly, we should also consider what we 
here in Washington can do to encourage 
programs such as this, which provide an 
invaluable service to those migrant work- 
ers who take advantage of such programs, 
and to the community in general. 

The article follows: 

TURTLE VALLEY MIGRANTS: KTI BRINGS CLASS 
TO STUDENTS 

If the students won’t or can’t come to the 
classroom, then the only alternative is to take 
the class to them, 

That’s the premise that Kenosha Technical 
Institute is working under in their efforts to 
teach conversational English to Spanish- 


speaking migrant workers in Walworth 
county. 

Migrant workers in the Turtle valley area 
of the county expressed a desire of learning 
English to KTI and Gilmore White, chair- 
man of adult basic education for VTAE dis- 
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trict 6, set about the task of making that 
possible. 

He was confronted with two problems ini- 
tially, that of bringing the classroom to the 
students because of transportation problems 
and finding a bilingual teacher for the class. 

In the first instance he had to seek out 
vegetable and truck farmers in the area to 
see if there was some kind of a building 
available In which to hold evening classes. 
He found one at the Horner sod farm off of 
Island road, and despite pesky mosquitoes 
that fly in the open doorways and water that 
remains on the floor from the day's opera- 
tion of washing celery, it is serving as the 
classroom for the Tuesday and Thursday 
night classes. 

The bilingual teacher is Mrs. Rosalia Quin- 
tana de Hachmeister, of Powers Lake, who 
works for the state employment service here 
in Elkhorn, She began classes two weeks ago 
with some difficulty since she had no black- 
board and was forced to use the paper inside 
the covers of packing crates to write English 
words that many were already familiar with 
along with their Spanish counterpart. Added 
to this is the fact that some students cannot 
write the Spanish language either, so Mrs, 
Hachmeister will be teaching some of them 
two languages at the same time. 

When one night's class was washed out by 
a large amount of standing water, the in- 
structor visited the homes and trailers of her 
students to find out what use they intended 
to make of the language once it was learned. 
Most of them wanted it so that they could 
deal with their practical problems of housing, 
employment, health, schooling and nutrition. 

KTI feels that this is just a start in pro- 
viding services to the migrants and other 
Spanish-speaking peoples of this county. 
When the students indicate other areas of 
needed help, programming will be developed 
for that as well and if it means taking the 
classroom to them, that will be done also. 


BOYS CLUBS ENDORSE THE DAN- 
IELS YOUTH CAMP SAFETY 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVFS 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday, the House of 
Representatives will resume considera- 
tion of H.R. 7248, the Higher Education 
Act of 1971. Title XIX of that act, the 
Youth Camp Safety Act, introduced by 
Representative PETER Peyser and myself 
in the Committee on Education and La- 
bor, would establish minimum Federal 
safety standards in children’s camps. On 
August 6, the Senate attached a youth 
camp safety provision to the Higher Edu- 
cation amendments. Therefore, I intro- 
duced my bill, which had received com- 
prehensive hearings in the 90th, 91st and 
92d Congresses, to the House education 
bill in order that this body would have the 
opportunity to express its will on camp 
safety legislation. 

Title XIX of the Higher Education bill 
has received the official support of vari- 
ous national organizations responsible 
for the health and welfare of children. 
The Salvation Army, the YMCA, the 
American Camping Association, the Boy 
Scouts of America, the National Catholic 
Camping Association have not only en- 
dorsed my bill but have also stated their 
disapproval of any substitute measure. 
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Support for this legislation is growing. 
The Boys Clubs of America, active in the 
development of young boys since 1906, 
have also endorsed title XIX, the 
Daniels-Peyser amendment. With ap- 
proximately 300 camps in the country, 
the Boys Clubs appreciate the impor- 
tance of effective safety standards. 

As I have done in the past, I would like 
to place on record the telegrams of sup- 
port from the national headquarters and 
the Chicago branch of the Boys Clubs of 
America. I am hopeful that the support 
given by these organizations will encour- 
age my colleagues to pass the Youth 
Camp Safety Act. The passage of this act 
will ensure that next summer adequate 
protection will be afforded young chil- 
dren. 

CHICAGO, ILL., 
October 19, 1971. 
Representative DOMINICK V. DANIELS, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I commend you on H.R. 7248 on behalf of 
camping, I have read the bill and heartily 
approve, 

Robert H. CHORLEY, 
Director of Camps, 
Chicago Boys Clubs. 
New York, N.Y. 
October 28, 1971. 
Representative DOMINICK V. DANIELS, 
Select Committee on Labor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Danrets: Boys’ Clubs of America 
is in favor of the intent of the Youth Camp 
Safety Act amendment to H.R. 7248, in its 
present form, as a means of helping to pro- 
vide safe camping to the Nation's children. 

A. Boyp HINDS, 
National Director. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT BANK BILL IN- 
TRODUCED 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a bill that would es- 
tablish in the District of Columbia an 
Economic Development Bank. 

Under the terms of the bill, a District 
of Columbia Development Bank would be 
created by Congress as a private, lim- 
ited-profit but still profit-oriented entity 
to assist economic development projects 
that have difficulty in obtaining neces- 
sary financial resources or other support 
from the usual private or public sources. 
The bank would not be an agency of the 
U.S. Government. However, a 13-man 
board of directors would include three 
officers or employees of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, as well as the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia and the Chairman 
of the City Council, together with eight 
directors elected by the shareholders of 
the bank. 

The development bank is designed to 
participate in the financing of economic 
development projects embracing housing, 
commerce, and industry by mobilizing 
the capital and expertise of the private 
sector. Too often, that part of the private 
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sector which would be willing to attempt 
some form of investment in economic 
development projects within the city is 
so fragmented, so lacking in startup 
funds, and so lacking in technical and 
financial expertise that it simply cannot 
get a project started. This is especially 
true for large projects or those which are 
innovative, involving special-risk situa- 
tions or would be feasible only if funds 
were fully committed in advance. 

The District of Columbia Development 
Bank would provide the now missing ca- 
pacity to encourage and promote such 
projects having a promise of high eco- 
nomic benefits. It would determine the 
feasibility of a proposed project, orga- 
nize the sponsors—who could not take 
on the project individually—into a co- 
hesive group, mobilize and harmoniously 
combine the private, Federal, and munic- 
ipal planning and resources. 

Priority would be given to urgently 
needed, economically viable and poten- 
tially profitable undertakings in order to 
increase employment in the city, broaden 
its tax base, and in general, improve the 
condition and quality of life in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. The bank would play a 
unique and essential role in pulling to- 
gether the many separate public, com- 
mercial, technical and financial elements 
necessary to get any major development 
project “off the ground.” The bank will 
be able to supply the missing capital and 
expertise that has prevented so many 
vital District of Columbia projects from 
moving beyond the planning stage to 
actual development. 

The bank would be authorized to pur- 
chase, service, or sell any debt obligation 
or equity instrument, and to guarantee 
any debt obligation issued to finance 
projects deemed by the bank to be con- 
sistent with its purpose. The bank would 
also be authorized to provide technical 
assistance and training required to ac- 
complish comprehensive development 
projects and programs. Loans and equity 
investments by the bank would be made 
in accordance with sound and prudent 
development banking principles, and 
would be made with the objecive of as- 
suring a reasonable return on the funds 
invested, consistent with the achievement 
of economic development goals. 

The bank’s capital would consist of pri- 
vately subscribed common stock, one half 
of which amount would be paid into the 
bank at the time of subscription with 
the remainder to be paid within 2 years 
after the subscription. The bank would 
be authorized to issue and have outstand- 
ing obligations in amounts not to exceed 
15 times the amount of its subscribed 
capital and surplus. The bank’s obliga- 
tions would not carry a U.S. Government 
guarantee. However, the bank would be 
authorized to issue up to $10 million of 
obligations to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Secretary would be author- 
ized to purchase such obligations in 
amounts specified in appropriation acts. 
No obligations could be purchased by the 
Secretary until not less than $2 mil- 
lion in capital of the bank have been 
paid in. Interest on such obligations 
would be paid into the Treasury by the 
bank at a rate consistent with the Treas- 
ury’s standing regulations. 
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No dividends could be declared or paid 
if the bank had outstanding borrowings 
from the Treasury or if the declaration 
or payment of dividends would impair the 
capital account of the bank. Net earnings 
and dividends of the bank would be sub- 
ject to local, State, and Federal taxes. 

Some illustrative examples of the types 
of projects the development bank might 
finance are: Leased department shopping 
centers, housing developments particu- 
larly in high-risk areas, an international 
trade and cultural center, and financing 
pet a as around major subway 
stops. 


HEAD OF FTC BACKS BILL ON 
CREDIT CARDS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, in our elec- 
tronic age, the computer has been a great 
technological advance, and has meant 
speed and convenience in countless areas 
of our lives. However, computers, like any 
machine, are subject to error, and in the 
field of computerized credit and billing, 
there exists a considerable danger that 
the computer, with one slight mistake, 
can bring disaster to the individual who 
is faced with the necessity of proving 
himself wronged. 

Not too long ago, I was the victim of a 
dunning attack by a computer, which de- 
manded payment for a bill I had taken 
care of months before. In addition to its 
failure to register my payments, the com- 
puter also charged me more than once 
for the same item, and for months 
ignored my written pleas for a correction 
of my account. I am sure that many of 
my colleagues, as well as countless private 
citizens, have experienced similar frus- 
trations, and often are not as successful 
as I was in resolving the problem without 
permanent damage to their credit rating. 

The credit card industry, which relies 
exclusively upon computers to do its busi- 
ness, should be held accountable for its 
actions and should be required to protect 
the individual against the prospect of 
faulty information concerning his credit. 
The growing impersonality in our society 
means that more and more often, the in- 
dividual is at the mercy of a machine 
where matters of credit are concerned. 

It is important that while relying upon 
the computer to retain and analyze the 
great quantity of information that is 
needed, we also provide real human be- 
ings instead of machines to deal with 
customers. People problems should be 
solved by people, and I think the follow- 
ing article from the New York Daily News 
suggests a plan we might use to insure 
that the individual is not forgotten: 
[From the New York Daily News, Oct. 28, 

1971] 
Heap oF FTC Backs BILL ON CREDIT CARDS 
(By David Breasted) 

WaSHINGTON.—Federal Trade Commission 
Chairman Miles W. Kirkpatrick said today 
that there is a “compelling need” to protect 
millions of credit card-holders from can- 
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cellation through negligence in the com- 
puterized credit industry. 

Kirkpatrick deplored “the failure on the 
part of creditors to respond to inquiries con- 
cerning an amount shown in a bill which 
the consumer believes to be in error.” 

The commission chairman, testifying be- 
fore a Senate Banking subcommittee, firmly 
supported a bill which would require credi- 
tors to acknowledge or explain the alleged 
error within 30 days. 

Failure to comply would mean forfeiture 
of the right to collect the disputed amount, 
including any finance charge. In addition, 
an erroneous creditor would be liable for 
damages of $100 or three times the disputed 
amount and attorney's fees. 

Kirkpatrick suggested stiffening the bill's 
prohibition against threats by creditors by 
also forbidding them to hire a collection 
agency to make the threats instead. 


GONE ARE THE DAYS * * * THE IM- 
PROVING RACIAL CLIMATE IN 
THE DEEP SOUTH 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is most important nowadays that we 
study the history of our country and 
learn the lessons it teaches. And, I think 
that one of the most important chapters 
to be studied today is the one which has 
been written in recent years in the “Deep 
South” States of the Union. 

I would commend to the attention of 
my colleagues the observations of two 
Louisville, Ky., journalists, one white and 
one black, who have written recently on 
the subject of the changes in racial re- 
lations which have transpired in the Deep 
South during the span of their careers. 

It is my hope that those of us outside 
the Deep South will profit by these ob- 
servations and address ourselves to the 
task of securing similar improvements 
in the racial climates of our own commu- 
nities. The Deep South has shown us 
that the task is not an impossible one. 

I therefore wish to insert into the 
Recorp the following articles by Mr. 
James C. Hutto and Mr, Clarence Mat- 
thews, which appeared in the Courier- 
Journal & Times magazine of October 
24, 1971. The articles appear jointly 
beneath the title: “Gone are the 
Days -* S; sm: 

GONE ARE THE Days 
(By James C. Hutto) 

“I wish I was in de land of cotton, old times 
dar am not forgotten... .” 

Things aren't what they used to be down in 
Dixie. Not at all. There where once upon a 
time “White Supremacy” was the official 
motto of the one and only political party, 
and where a visiting member of the U.S. 
Senate, though a Democrat, could get ar- 
rested for going through the wrong door of 
a Negro church—well, it’s not like that any- 
more, my friend. 

I know. I saw it like it was and I’ve seen it 
like it is. I lived in Alabama before the sit-ins 
and freedom marches, followed by an out- 
pouring of federal legislation and court rul- 
ings, began altering the Old South’s face for- 
ever. Now when I go back I see changes I 
didn’t believe possible when I was gathering 
news for a Birmingham paper in the lean, 
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hungry, Depression years before Pearl Harbor. 

I had left there by the time Sen. Glen 
Taylor, an Idaho cowboy turned statesman, 
ran afoul of Birmingham's stern Jim Crow 
ordinance in his haste to get into a biracial 
political meeting that was obliged to observe 
segregated access and seating arrangements. 
It cost the senator, a white man, $50 to learn 
that laws against racial mixing could cut two 
ways. That was in 1949. 

But I was there when hell broke loose in 
the Magic City earlier because some dam- 
yankee in the newly established federal relief 
bureau didn't know any better than to hire 
a black girl as a stenographer. Nowhere was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's New Deal more loved 
than in that hard-hit industrial metropolis, 
but this was too much. The uproar sent the 
poor girl scurrying back to the kitchen 
“where she belonged.” 

I was there when Bull Connor, transformed 
by fate from a happy-go-lucky radio an- 
nouncer into a blustery police commissioner, 
declared, hell no, “they're not going to segre- 
gate together,” and by gum they didn’t. 
“They” were a large gathering of notables 
and plain folk, white and black, who had 
come from far and wide to hear Eleanor 
Roosevelt speak on human rights, 

This was the Bull destined to make na- 
tional headlines years later when his braves 
in blue would turn dogs and fire hoses on 
peaceful demonstrators, among them women 
and children—a display of “massive resist- 
ance” as futile as it was brutal. The civil- 
rights movement of the 1960s just kept rollin’ 
along. Ask at City Hall today, and they'll tell 
you Mr. Connor doesn’t work there anymore. 

His entire regime was swept out of office 
in a mid-term revolt at the polls eight years 
ago. Thus began a municipal new deal, lead- 
ing to the re-election earlier this month of 
progressive Mayor George Selbels Jr. by an 
overwhelming biracial majority. Race wasn’t 
even an issue in the five-man nonpartisan 
contest, 

Bull wouldn't like it at City Hall today. 
Why, they've got “uppity” blacks in there 
pushing pencils instead of brooms! They've 
got blacks on Bull’s old police force. Blacks 
in the fire department, They've even got a 
Negro on the City Council. He’s Arthur D. 
Shores, attorney, battle-scarred veteran of 
the civil-rights wars, counsel to the late Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. in the Montgomery 
bus boycott, unfrightened target of a bomb- 
ing attack that wrecked his $75,000 home 
in 1963. 

Do I remember Arthur Shores? The spunky 
little lawyer who used to be around the 
Courthouse always butting his head against 
hopeless causes? Sure I remember him. Used 
to wonder why a fellow with all his energy 
and ability wanted to stay in a town where 
all the odds were against him. 

Nowadays in Birmingham—other Deep 
South cities, too, of course—you see black 
salespeople in stores and shops they once 
weren't welcome to shop in. You see them 
punching typewriters in offices their parents 
couldn't have entered except to dust and 
mop. 

This does not mean the South doesn’t 
share in this great nation’s disgracefully high 
rate of Negro unemployment, It does. But 
you measure progress in distance traveled, 
and the South has had to come from far 
behind. Its own fault? I wouldn't deny it. 

But it is making progress now. A lot of 
progress by past standards. 

I remember when Birmingham's only day- 
to-day, full-time practicing integrationist, to 
the best of my knowledge, was an elderly 
white man with a peg leg who operated the 
“Colored Only” elevator in the stately temple 
of justice. You don’t think any Courthouse 
politician in his right mind was going to 
give a good job like that to a black man, do 
you? 

Driving through the Deep South today, it 
is not uncommon to see salt-and-pepper 
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groups of children playing happily together 
on schoolyards. This is a hopeful sign. Sure, 
it took the Supreme Court and a lot of push- 
ing and shoving to get ’em into the same 
classrooms. But the court has no jurisdiction 
over youngsters’ “druthers” at playtime. No 
law in the land can make them play together 
if they don’t want to. 

Anyhow, what's so unusual about black 
and white kids playing together? We did it 
all the time when I was growing up on a 
South Alabama farm, Never gave a play- 
mate’s skin color much thought. It was only 
on the school grounds we couldn't play to- 
gether. 

In Montgomery two years ago, just a 
whoop and a holler from where George Wal- 
lace stood shouting “Segregation forever” a 
while back, I watched two integrated teams 
of spirited high~-schoolers mixing it up on a 
football field, urged on by beat of drums and 
blare of horns from biracial bands. It was a 
clean, though hard-fought, game. 

One of the teams, incidentally, was from 
Tuscaloosa, home of the University of Ala- 
bama, where dark-skinned Autherine Lucy’s 
trail-blazing enrollment set off a riot in 1956 
and where a few years later another dark- 
skinned lass was one of three finalists for 
homecoming queen. That isn’t progress? 

Not that the job of dismantling the Old 
South's dual school system is by any means 
complete. It's not. But it is moving along. 
And with more acceptance, apparently, than 
seemed likely a few years ago. Oh, they still 
have their segregation academies here and 
there, but that won't last forever. Sooner or 
later they, too, will have gone with the winds 
of change. 

Busing currently is still stirring up some 
fuss, true. But where in this wide land isn't 
it? According to news accounts, busing got 
off to a calmer start this fall and with fewer 
absentees in Jackson, Miss., than in Boston, 
Mass., proud Cradle of American Liberty and 
birthplace of Abolition. It’s true Mississippi's 
lame-duck Gov. John Bell Williams is trying 
to break it up, but he knows he won't. He's 
got to go through the motions—just like 
neighbor Wallace. The old Dixieland script 
calls for it. 

Their kind is waning. A new political cli- 
mate is developing across a wide area where 
not so long ago the massive-resisters were 
whooping it up for old John Calhoun and his 
beloved Interposition as if they had never 
heard of Appomattox. The climate’s been 
changing steadily in the six years since Con- 
gress struck down Dixie’s ancient barriers 
to Negro voting. Increasingly, voices of mod- 
eration are being heard and heeded at poll- 
ing places once reserved for noisy segrega- 
tionists. 

There's no doubt about it: Blatant racism 
is fast going the way of the Confederate 
dollar as a political currency. 

Georgia and South Carolina gave impres- 
Sive testimony to this overdue devaluation 
last fall by electing racial moderates to gov- 
ernorships—Jimmy Carter in Georgia, John 
West in old Calhoun’s erstwhile bailiwick, 
hard by old Ft. Sumter. Both made appoint- 
ment of Negroes to important state positions 
a first order of business. And Carter, in his 
inaugural address, proclaimed for all to hear: 
“The time for racial discrimination is over.” 

Now from Mississippi, of all places, has 
come the latest evidence of the new look: 
Voters there, maybe you heard, rejected two 
diehard segregationists in favor of an avowed 
moderate in choosing the Democratic nomi- 
nee who is opposing Charles Evers, the black 
civil-rights leader, in the Nov. 2 gubernato- 
rial election. 

Evers, who two years ago cracked the color 
line in Fayette by getting elected mayor, is 
running as an independent. His only oppo- 
nent (the Republicans decided to skip this 
one) is William Waller, a comparative new- 
comer to state politics who won the Demo- 
cratic nomination openly promising a better 
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deal for blacks, including state jobs for the 
first time since Reconstruction. 

His forthrightmess brings to mind some- 
thing a black member of the Georgia legisla- 
ture, Leroy Johnson, said in reference to 
Gov. Carter’s air-cleansing inaugural speech 
last January: “He's done what no other Geor- 
gia governor has ever done. He has attacked 
head on the question of racial discrimina- 
tion. We are accustomed to hearing this kind 
of talk from white politicians behind closed 
doors before an election, not out in public 
after an election.” 

This may seem small potatoes to anyone 
who never spent much time down South in 
days gone by, but to me it spells real prog- 
ress. I can remember only too vividly when 
even pre-election promises behind closed 
doors were beyond the hopes of all but a se- 
lect few Negroes here and there. If a candi- 
date had no prejudices of his own, he was 
enslaved by the prejudices of those he de- 
pended upon for election. 

Sometimes the frustrations over race be- 
came almost comical if one could overlook 
the harsh injustice. I remember Birming- 
ham's perennial “Smithfield Problem” and 
the “gentlemen’s agreement” that kept it 
from driving local candidates mad with 
quandary. Smithfield in those days was 
unique. It was where the black votes were 
concentrated—what few black votes there 
were. Here dwelt "the better colored folks”— 
school teachers, mail carriers, undertakers, 
Pullman porters, preachers, railroad firemen, 
etc, homeowners all, Birmingham's total 
population was one third Negro, but if there 
was another all-black precinct anywhere 
around, I never heard of it—and politics was 
my beat. 

Now a vote is a vote, as everybody knows. 
It loses its color in the ballot box. Naturally 
every candidate wanted the Smithfield vyote 
like any other. He surely didn’t want his op- 
ponent to have it. The problem was how to 
get it and not risk being branded a “nigger 


lover.” Tradition, happily, provided a solu- 
tion. 
As a Courthouse veteran explained it to 


me; “In every campaign there’s a general 
understanding—a sort of unwritten law, you 
might say—that each candidate can slip 
down to Smithfield after dark for one speech 
and nobody will tell on him. But he better 
not get greedy, If he goes there twice in the 
same campaign, he’s fair game for his oppo- 
nent.” 

Men of goodwill unfettered by any political 
ambitions of their own often were caught in 
the trap. A matter concerning the most ele- 
mental justice for blacks, if it were to re- 
quire any political or legislative action, had 
to be discussed guardedly and usually be- 
hind closed doors. 

I remember being collared by a well-mean- 
ing churchman as I was leaving what had 
started as a routine weekly meeting of Prot- 
estant ministers. Unaware a reporter was 
present, he had delivered a blistering indict- 
ment of Alabama’s cumulative poll tax for 
its gross injustice in robbing thousands of 
poor whites and blacks, but mostly blacks, 
of their God-given right to a voice in govern- 
ment. He went on to say in the strongest 
words he could find that it was a Devil's 
scheme, devised for the evil purpose of per- 
petuating “white supremacy.” He urged the 
men of God to join him in working for re- 
peal. 

When at the end of his remarks he spotted 
me leaving, notebook in hand, he came run- 
ning. He caught be at the door. “You aren't 
going to put what I said in the paper?” he 
asked, I told him that was my intention un- 
less my editor said otherwise. “You musn't,” 
he pleaded. “Any publicity will Just destroy 
all we're trying to do...” 

He was right. He had made the grievous 
mistake of linking the poll tax with Negro 
privation, and slurring “white supremacy!” 
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Others who dared speak out against the price 
tag on votes in those days carefully avoided 
the poisonous “race issue.” At my suggestion 
he called my editor and there was no story. 

I remember, too, a group of distinguished 
Birmingham citizens (all white) that worked 
in utmost secrecy for months trying to bring 
about justice in the notorious Scottsboro 
case, a cause celébre that was giving Alabama 
& black eye around the world. Already it had 
sent one fair-minded Alabama judge into po- 
litical and social exile for doing what his 
consclence—and the law—told him was right. 

The case of nine black youths charged in 
1931 with raping two white female hoboes 
(one of the girls later testified the charge 
was false) was getting nowhere when the 
Birmingham group stepped in. The case 
traveled back and forth between Alabama 
and the Supreme Court. Its ramifications ex- 
tended to New York and Moscow. 

A committee of Northern liberals headed 
by the Rey. Allan Knight Chalmers of New 
York City is largely credited in recorded 
accounts for the compromise that saved the 
defendants’ lives. However, there was never 
any doubt in my mind that the local group’s 
co-operation in negotiating directly with 
state authorities was an important factor. 

The prosecution finally dropped charges 
against the four youngest and let the others 
off with prison sentences. It wasn't much of 
& compromise, but it was better than the 
electric chair. 

Few Alabamians ever knew of the local 
group’s participation, and probably even 
fewer knew that one of Birmingham’s most 
popular churchmen, pastor of an elite Pres- 
byterian congregation, was its dedicated 
leader. Nobody in the group feared daylight. 
It was simply that, as a practical matter, 
they had to respect the mores and fears of 
others. Some big political ambitions were 
riding on the Scottsboro case. 

Today, race relations in Birmingham are 
under the watchful eye of a biracial Com- 
munity Action Committee that operates in 
full view, ready to move in the moment signs 
of community tension threaten. 

Its black and white members meet regu- 
larly once a week. Their motto: Head off 
trouble before it gets here. 

Louisiana blacks old enough to remember 
still speak fondly of Huey Long for repealing 
that state’s poll tax and otherwise bettering 
the lot of the poor, white and black alike. 
Yet even with all his tyrant’s power over a 
puppet legislature, the Kingfish found it 
expedient to keep race in the background. 
“A lot of guys,” he once boasted, “would 
have been murdered politically for what I've 
been able to do quietly for the niggers.” 

I was in New Orleans when school desegre- 
gation made its first timid appearance in 
1960. Five dark-skinned little girls, all first- 
graders, were “integrating” two almost empty 
schoolhouses, amid the jeers and taunts of 
a mostly female mob of adults. A local black 
veteran in civil rights who had helped them 
get passes from the Supreme Court chuckled 
as he told me how Huey Long, years before, 
got the first black nurses into New Orleans’ 
state-operated Charity Hospital, at the urging 
of local black leaders. 

“He strode into the hospital with some 
reporters one day like he was on a routine 
inspection tour,” he explained. “When they 
got to the Negro men’s ward, Huey pretended 
to be shocked at the presence of white nurses 
there. He turned to the surprised superin- 
tendent and demanded to know, ‘How come 
these white ladies waiting on these big black 
bucks?’ Next day Charity Hospital began re- 
cruiting black nurses.” 

In Clarksdale, Miss., a while back, my wife 
and I encountered a remarkable example of 
enlightened self-interest. We had stopped 
off, en route to the Louisiana ‘Cajun coun- 
try, to say hello to a former Louisville 
neighbor teaching school down there as a 
nun, She urged that we tarry long enough 
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to meet this wonderful man who was doing 
so much to help the poor blacks who abound 
in that poverty-ridden Delta region, and to 
improve black-white relationships in general. 

He was, I soon learned, no meddlesome 
“outsider” but a well-to-do local landowner, 
& man in his early 40s who had returned 
home from a stint in the Navy (he was an 
Annapolis grad) to carry on the family’s ex- 
tensive agricultural operations. Right now 
he was spending a lot of time with NAACP 
leaders and others setting up federally aided 
anti-poverty projects and the like. 

He had just come from a biracial caucus 
of some sort when he greeted us late that 
evening at his manor residence, a replica out 
of “Gone With the Wind.” Sitting there in 
the comfort of his living room, he shared 
some of his philosophy: What he was do- 
ing (and trying to get others to do) was more 
than a matter of simple Christian duty; it 
was a matter of survival. “Times have 
changed and we've got to realize it and 
change ourselves,” he said. “Whites and 
blacks have lived peacefully here together 
for years, but under a system that is no 
longer acceptable. I tell friends and neigh- 
bors, “We can go on living together peace- 
fully, under the new terms, or the white 
people can prepare to move out of Missis- 
sippi. The old days are gone.’ " 

A few neighbors, old acquaintances, weren’t 
speaking to him anymore. But maybe they 
have begun to listen, even if they still don't 
Say “Howdy.” The signs suggest it. 

James Meredith, you know, has moved 
back to his home state from New York, con- 
vinced in his own mind that the racial 
climate has improved considerably since his 
enrollment as the University of Mississippi's 
first black student in 1962 set off a bloody 
war. As he sees it now, “On a person-to- 
person, day-to-day basis, the South is a more 
livable place for blacks than any other place 
in the nation. The racial atmosphere in the 
Northern cities is becoming extremely tense. 
And it’s going to increase. . . .” 

You can, if you prefer, read this as not so 
much a compliment to the South as an in- 
dictment of the Northern cities and their 
teeming ghettoes. Whatever the case, other 
blacks than Meredith (as a recent national 
telecast brought out) are beginning to reverse 
the route of the freedom riders of a decade 
or so ago—Southern expatriates coming home 
to a land that, whatever else, is not what it 
was when they left it. 

Mutual goodwill is no stranger among the 
Southland’s two-tone population. Not by any 
means. The rupture of change may have 
frightened it at first, but that is changing, 
too. Acceptance is easier for some than others. 
There's an element, of course, that will never 
accept change, but its kind, alas, is every- 
where in this not yet perfect world. For the 
rest, I like to believe there are seeds of hope 
in flowers that bloomed in the past. 

I remember Lucia and her beloved Aunt 
Fanny. (“Man, here comes that old Jemima 
jazz again. Listen to Mister Charlie!) Gentle 
Lucia was education editor on the paper I 
worked for. She had come up from Alabama’s 
loamy and aristocratic Black Belt, fetching 
Aunt Fanny with her. She wasn’t really 
Lucia’s aunt, of course—more like a mother, 
even though their skins didn’t match. 
Things went well for a while. But by and by 
the aging lady came ailing. As Aunt Fanny's 
miseries increased, our saddened education 
editor took a leave of absence to become a 
full-time nurse. Weeks went by (or was it 
months?) and then one day Lucia called in 
to report that Aunt Fanny had gone to her 
Maker. Of course, they couldn't bury the 
poor old soul in the white folks’ cemetery. 
But she did have an integrated funeral. 
Lucia's friends saw to that. 

I remember a death in another family. At 
my mother’s bedside when she passed away 
in the wee cold hours of a January night 
(I was very young) was a gaunt, grief- 
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stricken black woman. She’d been there 
through four long, sleepless nights. She 
wasn’t a hired servant. We couldn't afford 
that. Just a dear friend expressing gratitude 
for past kindnesses.... 

I’m aware, of course, that one fool with a 
fistful of hate, regardless of race or color, can 
make trouble for everybody, whether he’s act- 
ing under nighttime’s sinister influences or 
venting his passion in broad daylight. But 
this kind of threat, unfortunately, may be 
found anywhere, at any time, It never was 
exclusive to the South, any more than indi- 
vidual kindnesses were. 

More important is the general atmosphere, 
and I agree now with the description Bir- 
mingham’s Arthur Shores expressed in re- 
porting on the racial climate down his way: 
“There has been a phenomenal change. ... 
It is almost unbelievable the progress Bir- 
mingham has made, even though there is still 
a ways to go.” 

Soon after the Supreme Court handed 
down its earthshaking school desegregation 
decision in 1954 a book came out: "The Deep 
South Says Never.” That was a long, long time 
ago. 


(By Clarence Matthews) 

“Black men have stood so long in such 
peculiar jeopardy in America that a ‘black 
norm’ has developed suspiciousness of one’s 
environment which is necessary for survival. 

“Black people, to a degree that approaches 
paranoia, must be ever alert to danger from 
their fellow white citizens. It is a cultural 
phenomenon peculiar to black Americans, 
...” From “Black Rage,” a study of the phy- 
chological implications of racial discrimina- 
tion by Dr. William H. Grier and Dr. Price 
M. Cobb, 

A friend who heard that I intended to 
travel behind the “Cotton Curtain,” a name 
jokingly but pointedly used by black people 
to describe the states of the Deep South, 
said: “You ought to take a gun along with 
you.” . 

I assured him there was no need for such 
precautions, and that if the South was as 
bad as he believed it to be, I would be in 
more danger if I had a gun in my possession. 

I had been invited to attend the first re- 
union of the Whetstone and Taylor families 
on Sunday, Aug. 22, in Montgomery, Ala, We 
would also visit Autaugaville, Ala., not far 
from Selma and other communities where 
violence had erupted during the civil-rights 
and voter-registration campaigns of the late 
1950s and the early and middle 1960s. 

Not far away is where the Rev. James J. 
Reeb, a minister of the Unitarian Church, 
was Featen to death. Also close by is U.S. 
Highway 280 where Mrs. Viola Liuzzo was 
fatally shot after taking part in the 1965 
Selma-to-Montgomery march and where 
hundreds, black and white, were beaten and 
teargassed when they attempted to march 
earlier from Selma to Montgomery. 

Had the region changed much in the short 
decade or less since these violent occurrences? 
I wondered about this as my wife, our daugh- 
ter and I prepared to leave Louisville on Aug. 
21 for the reunion, a little more than 400 
miles away. The trip would be our first ex- 
tensive foray into the Deep South, although 
my wife and I had driven through Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, without 
lingering, en route to New Orleans in 1968 
to attend a convention. 

During the 1968 trip, as in our most re- 
cent journey, we noticed that many black 
families were traveling South earlier for 
visits or longer stays ‘back home.” On both 
occasions, cars of all descriptions with black 
occupants frequently passed us on the high- 
way. The vehicles appeared like so many 
homing pigeons struggling to reach their 
destination in a pre-determined travel plan. 

But this time was to be different for us. 
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We would be staying for several days in 
Montgomery, the Alabama capital, and the 
first capital of the old Confederate States of 
America. I wondered again about motel re- 
servations and how we would be treated in 
seeking various public accommodations dur- 
ing our stay in Montgomery and other parts 
of Alabama and the South. 

Was there, I finally asked myself, really any 
danger to a black family, such as ours, visit- 
ing in the South in the 1970s? 

I recalled Montgomery’s role in the Civil 
War as we drove across the bridge over the 
Alabama River leading into the city in the 
early afternoon of the Saturday before the 
reunion. Montgomery, I remember, is where 
Jefferson Davis took the oath of office as 
president of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica. From here also had come the order to 
remove all federal troops from Ft. Sumter, 
S.C., precipitating the war. 

Montgomery today is emerging as a manu- 
facturing center and is already recognized 
for its cotton, dairy and agricultural prod- 
ucts. Most of its 145,000 residents, about 50,- 
000 of them black, work in agriculture- 
related industries, for the state government, 
or at nearby Maxwell Air Force Base, the site 
of the important Air University. The pre- 
dominantly black Alabama State College 
also is in Montgomery. 

The first Montgomery resident, black or 
white, I talked with was a while service-sta- 
tion attendant. He was big, weighing well 
over 200 pounds and about 6 feet, 2 inches 
tall. His face was a huge, peeling-skin oval 
and he talked with a syrupy drawl that re- 
minded me of the television commercial with 
the Southern sheriff who spends most of his 
time giving traffic summonses to suspected 
hot-rodders, 

When the attendant had finished servicing 
our car, I asked him for directions to Union 
Street, the site of the family reunion. After 
giving us the instructions, he said gently: 
“Thank you, and y'all come back now, real 
soon, you hear!” Somewhat taken aback by 
this outward display of friendiniess, I sim- 
ply replied that I would return. 

Upon leaving the service station, I was 
again surprised. As I stopped for a traffic sig- 
nal, a black bus driver came into view, guid- 
ing his vehicle, loaded with black and white 
passengers, through the busy downtown 
Montgomery traffic. 

Isn't Montgomery, I mused, the city where 
took place the lengthy bus boycott that gave 
impetus to the modern civil-rights move- 
ment and catapulted the late Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr., into worldwide acclaim? 
Black people, who once were restricted to the 
rear of the bus as passengers, have now 
moved to the front as drivers, I marveled. I 
glanced at my wife, and she smiled. We were 
both having similar thoughts. 

We drove on through a predominantly 
black business section only a few blocks from 
the seat of the Alabama state government. 
Many of the former black residents of the 
area who now lived in a nearby public-hous- 
ing project and other sections had been up- 
rooted by urban-renewal and new highways. 

Once through the downtown area, we sud- 
denly found ourselves in front of the Dexter 
Avenue Baptist Church at the east end of 
Dexter Avenue and literally a stone's throw 
from the gleaming white Alabama State Capi- 
tol and government complex across the 
street, The church, which was once pastored 
by Dr. King, was where much of the strategy 
and decisions had been made during the bus 
boycott, 

Our destination, a social-service agency 
building whose owners had agreed to rent its 
meeting rooms for the reunion, was only a 
few blocks from the capitol in a black neigh- 
borhood. After greeting relatives, we pro- 
ceeded across the city to arrange our accom- 
modations for the stay in Montgomery. We 
had advance reservations at the Holiday Inn 
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Midtown, but decided to switch to the Holi- 
day Inn Southwest to be near my sister and 
her family who had come to the reunion 
from Chicago. 

The front-desk personnel were friendly and 
polite. They managed to arrange our switch 
in accommodations speedily and with little 
trouble. We noticed that many other black 
travelers were staying in the motel. Outside, 
two black children were swimming in the 
motel swimming pool. There was one black 
waitress, a light-complexioned young woman, 
on duty when we arrived. However, most of 
the black employees appeared to work as 
maids or as laundry and kitchen helpers. 

During our meals at the motel, my wife 
and I noticed that whites seemed to be un- 
concerned over the presence of black fami- 
lies. We thought this was significant in a 
city of a Deep South state where the gov- 
ernor had waged a constant, although un- 
successful, fight against what he has termed 
“forced” school integration. 

We learned later that there is a great deal 
of pupil and teacher integration, including 
some limited busing, in Montgomery. Rela- 
tives also pointed out that some residential 
neighborhoods were racially integrated. 

On a shopping trip, we learned that a large 
number of black men and women are em- 
ployed as clerks and sales persons at Mont- 
gomery department stores. At one national 
chain store, my wife and I counted 10 black 
sales clerks. Although we found. out later 
that some were part-time summer workers, 
we were impressed by the number of black 
white-collar workers at the stores. 

The next day, we observed black people 
who appeared to be working at municipal 
jobs and saw one black policeman driving a 
police cruiser along a main city thorough- 
fare, away from any black neighborhood. 

On our trip to Autaugaville, about 25 miles 
from Montgomery, we were astonished to find 
that black residents operated service stations 
and other small businesses. There are only a 
few hundred people in the small agricultural 
community. 

Many of the black residents we talked with 
reminded us that despite the obvious gains, 
apparent to visitors, there still remain prob- 
lems of unemployment, housing and racial 
discrimination. However, they admit that 
many of the smouldering and long-term ten- 
sions now present in many Northcrn cities 
scarred by riots are absent in the Montgomery 
area. 

Some had lived in the North for varying 
lengths of time and had returned to the land 
of their births to make their homes. Many 
had found the harshness of urban life and 
the bitter Northern winters were not to their 
liking. 

“You make a lot of money,” observed a rela- 
tive who once lived in the North, “but it 
doesn't go far. I can do more with less here.” 
He now lives in a pleasant, quiet, integrated 
neighborhood of neat homes near the Mont- 
gomery suburbs, 

Many black residents have no desire to 
leave the city as they might have at one 
time. They remain because of increased job 
opportunities, civil-rights gains and a feel- 
ing, that we now share, that Montgomery and 
the South have changed. 

The change is evident in some of the little 
things, such as The Montgomery Advertiser 
carrying photographs and marriage an- 
nouncements of black newlyweds on the 
social pages, the presence of blacks on the 
staffs of white-owned newspapers and radio 
stations, and the improved general outlook 
of most black residents. 

As one black resident put it: “We go any- 
where. There is no trouble downtown or at 
any of the hotels or motels.” She added that 
the school-busing controversy is the only 
issue that threatens the peace between blacks 
and whites. 
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NBC DOCUMENTARY ON BLOOD 
BANKING—PART II 


HON. VICTOR V. VEYSEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, on October 
28, I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record the first half of the important 
documentary on blood banking recently 
broadcast by NBC News. The script of 
this program provides as complete a re- 
view of this field as I have been able to 
find, and yet it is very readable and 
relatively short. 

I urge my colleagues to read this 
frightening report on how blood is col- 
lected and dispensed in the United States 
today. The need for adequate supervision 
in this field has become painfully evident. 
Within the next 2 weeks I will introduce 
legislation to provide some assurance of 
safety to blood recipients for the first 
time. 

‘The item follows: 

NBC DOCUMENTARY ON BLOOD BANKING 

ANNOUNCER. It's difficult to put a value on 
a human life, but is it worth 30 minutes of 
your time. Thirty minutes is all it takes to 
give blood. Thirty minutes and you may help 
save a life. Several times each year, blood 
supplies dwindle to dangerously low levels. 
Don't let a few minutes be the difference be- 
tween a life and a death. Contact your local 
blood bank today. This message a public 
service of the American Medical Association. 

Nourse. Here’s your five dollars in your 
pocket. 

Jorpan. The rather universal appeal to 
most people in the American public seems to 
be money. Certainly this offers an attractive 
motivation, if you please. 

Perrirr. That was blood banker Quinn Jor- 
dan, who believes there would be a critical 
blood shortage unless some people were paid 
like this. The usual fee is five to seven dol- 
lars. Nobody knows for sure how much of 
America’s blood supply is obtained this way, 
but it is probably at least twenty percent. 

Jorpan. I am firmly convinced after a good 
many years that any blood bank needs a 
whole host or variety of forms of motivation. 
And we've even contemplated the question 
of green stamps. We have a large industry 
here and we probably, it was, what, a 150 
million dollar a year industry. 

Petrir. The United States government is 
the biggest single buyer of blood in the coun- 
try. The blood is used in Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospitals. Last year, the V-A bought 
more than 234-million dollars worth of blood 
from the Red Cross, and almost that much 
from private companies, which submitted 
low bids for contracts with individual hospi- 
tals. 

V-A EMPLOYEE. The time has arrived for 
the bid opening by the Veterans Administra- 
tion on this 22nd day of June, Solicitation 
No. 601-32-72. Invitation to bid on citrated 
whole blood and bloodcomponents, human, 
for delivery F.O.B. destination within con- 
signees premises. The apparent low bidder is 
the Regional Blood Components, Incor- 
porated. With a bid of $24,710.00. Thank you. 

Perrrr. Regional blood components buys 
its blood in Oceanside, California. The peo- 
ple who line up to sell ft are off-duty marines 
from nearby Camp Pendleton. 


WHY NOT BAN PAID DONORS? 

It is a common practice for companies to 
buy blood from young servicemen. If Viet 
Nam veterans are excluded, there is some 
evidence that well-fed, healthy recruits have 
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safer blood than either skid row or red cross 
donors in big cities. Dr. Redeker says the 
safest blood comes from small towns, where 
there are fewer hepatitis carriers, 

REDEKER. Now if a donor, if a commercial 
source were collecting its blood from a popu- 
lation of donors in whom the carrier state 
was extremely rare, even though they were 
being paid and even though the blood were 
being sold for profit, the blood would be quite 
safe. On the other hand, there is no guaran- 
tee whatsoever, anyplace in this country, 
that Red Cross blood is absolutely safe, none 
at all. It does carry a distinct small incidence 
of hepatitis after its use. We do have a test 
today that does identify one of the hepatitis 
viruses, that’s being currently applied 
throughout the country. 

Petrir. The new test detects a specific 
blood particle which is usually found in peo- 
ple who carry one of the viruses. The draw- 
back is that it cannot identify carriers of the 
other hepatitis viruses. So its use will elimi- 
mate some cases, but only about thirty per- 
cent of them. 

REDEKER. Seventy percent or so of cases of 
transfusion related hepatitis will still appear 
and, I think they will be distributed as be- 
fore between commercial and Red Cross 
blood. Q—Dr. Redeker, if commercial blood, 
despite testing, carries this inherently 
greater risk that you've described, why not 
just ban, bar, prohibit blood sold for profit? 
A—Well, that would be a simplistic solu- 
tion, I grant. But I think not a practical solu- 
tion, not today. We couldn't possibly thru 
volunteer donations from the Red Cross and 
so on accommodate the transfusion needs of 
this country, it would be absolutely impossi- 
ble. Q—Do you view commercial blood then 
as a necessary evil in today’s medicine? A— 
Oh, I do very much, yes, yes. Both necessary 
and evil. 

ROLE OF THE RED CROSS 


Utter. In any analysis of the blood busi- 
ness several key facts must be kept in mind: 
Blood cannot be synthesized. It has a short 
life-span outside the human body: 21 days. 
After that time, the red cells lose so much 
oxygen-carrying capacity that the blood can 
no longer be used in a direct transfusion. 
And the American Red Cross serves only part 
of the country from its 59 blood banks, even 
though it pioneered blood collecting on a 
national scale. 

Pettir. The American Red Cross began col- 
lecting blood in February, 1941—before Pearl 
Harbor. By the end of the war, the Red Cross 
had collected more than 13-million pints of 
blood. The blood program cost the Red Cross 
15-million dollars. It cost the federal govern- 
ment an additional eight and a half million 
dollars. Nearly all the blood was turned into 
dried plasma for shipment overseas. Through- 
out the war, the Red Cross was plagued by 
rumors that it was selling plasma to the 
wounded. The rumors were not true, But 
they aggravated the problem of recruiting 
blood donors. 

LOWELL THOMAS. War death and destruc- 
tion are upon this earth. Our men are fight- 
ing and dying for us at the front. A pint of 
your blood will give them a fighting chance 
to live. Will you give them that chance? They 
need not die. 

Perrrr. The Red Cross today retains its 
World War Two image. This year’s National 
Convention in May displayed all the old-time 
pageantry and uniforms. The Red Cross is 
a quasi-governmental agency—tax-exempt, 
chartered by Congress, its governing board 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. One man has been chairman of the 
Red Cross since 1954. He is financier E. Ro- 
jand Harriman, now 75. 

HARRIMAN. As you know the demand for 
good clean blood is increasing dramatically. 
And we must do all we can in behalf of the 
national interest. 

Perrrr. Over the years, the Red Cross has 
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been closely identified with blood—both for 
military and civilian needs. 

GREENWALT. The stimulus of World War 
Two and the Red Cross program for the goy- 
ernment for World War Two led to the Red 
Cross getting into the blood programs. Now 
the Red Cross was willing in the early days, 
the early part of the Red Cross civilian pro- 
gram was geared to become a national blood 
program. 

Woman. Goodbye Mr. Peck and remember, 
this year the Red Cross will make no collec- 
tions in theaters. 

GREGORY Peck. Thank you, Miss Sylmar, 
goodbye. I'd like to talk to you about some- 
thing vital to all of us. The work of the Red 
Cross. Today the Red Cross has undertaken 
a vast new program, the collecting of blood 
to save civilian lives. Scores of blood centers 
will be established across the country. Red 
Cross plans to make blood available free to 
anyone, anywhere. 

GREENWALT, It’s hard, it’s hard to say why 
it didn't happen, but the local community 
leaderships and in many of the large com- 
munities where Red Cross went in and tested 
the temperature of the water, and suggested 
and made recommendations for establishing a 
blood program, but they didn’t want it. 

Pertir. As a result, the American Red Cross 
last year provided less than half the blood 
used in the United States. And it is no longer 
free; below cost, but not free. The patient 
pays up to 20 dollars a pint. The Red Cross 
failed to establish a national blood program 
in 1948 because it could not or would not re- 
sist opposition from other blood banks— 
many of them owned by doctors or set up by 
other non-profit agencies. Today there exists 
a chaotic patchwork of local and regional 
blood baronies, which are powerfully opposed 
to Red Cross expansion. One example is the 
Irwin Memorial Blood Bank (here) in San 
Francisco. 

VOLUNTEER. This is the Irwin Memorial 
Blood Bank calling. 

VOLUNTEER. Good afternoon, could I speak 
to Mr. Wiliam Pasadel please? 

VOLUNTEER. Yes, and we have need of your 
wife's blood again. 

VOLUNTEER. All right, fine. Thank you. I'll 
call back. 

VOLUNTEER. About 2:30 today? Oh, that 
would be just wonderful. 

Petrir. The director of this blood bank had 
been fighting with the Red Cross for over 20 
years. 

Mrs. HEMPHILL. We supply 2,000,000 units of 
whole blood and other blood components and 
derivatives per year to patients in 59 hospitals 
in 9 countries. So this is a large service and 
operation. Our budget this past year is about 
a million, five hundred thousand dollars. 

Perrrr. This tax-exempt Arizona corpora- 
tion runs twenty-seven blood banks in twelve 
states. 

JORDAN. Today we serve one-fifth of the 
continental land area of the United States. 
I'd like to think of blood services as a busi- 
ness operation with humanitarian and social 
overtones. 

DISPATCHER. Good morning, blood services. 
How you doing, Chuck? How’s everything in 
Pecos? What do you need, Chuck? You just 
need restock. What did you have, a bleeder 
out there or what, what's going on? Yeah, 
I remember the guy. Yeah, fellow had seven 
stab wounds. Back in January it was, yeah, 
that’s right, I remember. He’s got an ulcer 
now? 

Perrrr. Blood in this country ts routinely 
shipped hundreds, even thousands of miles— 
by bus, truck, and airplane. In broad terms, 
blood shipments go from the southwest and 
deep south to the big cities of the north and 
east. One of the largest chain distributors is 
headquartered in Birmingham, Alabama. 
Community Blood and Plasma sells 160- 
thousand pints of blood a year. 

Ricuarp Dice. No one can exist on a nega- 
tive basis. You have to pay salaries. I think 
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if the profits of the markups are legitimate 
and reasonable I think they're a necessary 
entity. And after all, this is the United 
States. You don’t have monopoly, you have a 
somewhat competitiveness in philosophy and 
I think it’s, I think it’s necessary that you, 
that you, that we have this in this country. 

Pettrr. Another large company is head- 
quartered in Memphis. It markets about 170- 
thousand pints of blood per year. 

Man. Interstate Blood Bank. Yes Maam. 
Ship 30 C’s and ten A’s. Yeah, that’s right. 
Be sure and put notify on arrival, and tell 
them to hold it at the airport. 

TECHNICIANS. 84, ABPOS; 85-O-POS. 69-A 
Pos. 70-O-Pos. 71-A-Pos, 72-A-Pos, 73-B-— 
Pos. And 74-O-Pos. 


ALTERNATIVES TO RED CROSS BLOOD 


GREENWALT. You can't blame the commer- 
cial blood banks for anything that’s hap- 
pened in this country. They were needed to 
fill the gap. The gap that wasn’t filled in 
a total program by the Red Cross. 

Pettit. Here in Los Angeles, commercial 
blood banks supply 40 to 50 percent of the 
total demand. Even some of the finest, most 
exclusive hospitals cannot get enough blood 
from the Red Cross. Some of it comes from 
right here. And hospitals for charity patients 
have to buy most of their blood with tax 
money. But the Red Cross is doing better in 
Los Angeles than in New York, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, or Detroit. The simple fact is that 
in most major American cities, the Red Cross 
cannot supply all the blood that’s needed. 
More than a quarter century after World War 
Two, the Red Cross method of operating is 
essentially unchanged: mass collections by 
bloodmobiles at churches, schools, factories 
and offices. This method still gets a lot of 
blood. But because the Red Cross does not 
turn anybody away, this means periodic sur- 
pluses of certain blood types—huge surpluses 
of some types, and shortages of others. And 
the National Red Cross is cutting back its 
financial support of its Regional blood banks. 
This comes just when local chapters are try- 
ing desperately to increase their collections to 
combat commercialism. 

Mrs. JOHN FPANUCANE. If we have sufficient 
volunteer blood donors, it will not be profita- 
ble for the commercial blood banks to stay in 
business. 

Perrir. But in Los Angeles today, even if 
you donate blood to the Red Cross, when you 
need blood, it may come from skid row. Ironi- 
cally the Red Cross pays less than half its 
own blood budget and patients pay the rest. 
It is short of money and blood. 

Mrs, FANUCANE, I feel that we have to use 
and utilize the talents of many more volun- 
teer recruiters and if we can sell the volun- 
teer recruiters to recruit the volunteer don- 
ors, Perhaps we'll be well on our way to 
reaching our goal. If you think it's difficult 
to get a dollar from a person, try getting their 
blood. 

Donor. A neighbor of mine is going to have 
open heart surgery and needs sixteen pints of 
blood and I thought that I would give him a 
hand, 

Pertir. But Mrs. Keaster's blood was never 
used in a transfusion. It got too old. 

Donor. Oh I'm sure that they'll put it to 
good use. Somebody will be able to use it. 

Perrir. Mr. Salisbury’'s blood was never 
given in a transfusion. It gets “too old.” 


Donor. Well I hope it goes to some needy 
person that really has to have it. I don’t 
know, maybe it’s sent to Viet Nam, for all I 
know. 


PerTIT. Mr. Yesmy’s blood was not used in 
a transfusion, either. The truth is that from 
10 to 25 percent of the blood given to the 
Red Cross gets “too old.” After 21 days, it 
simply cannot be used. When that happens, 
the plasma is extracted and used to make 
plasma products or fractions, which are sold 
by the Red Cross at reduced prices. Last year, 
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the Los Angeles Red Cross reported 25,000 
units of blood had been permitted to get 
out-dated. Last year, the Red Cross na- 
tionally reported that more than a third of a 
million pints of Red Cross blood outdated. 
The plasma is saved, but since the red cells 
have lost their ability to carry enough oxy- 
gen, they have no further use. 

Mrs. FaANUCANE. We would take the out- 
dated blood and fractionate it. And we have 
to have raw material for those fractions so 
this is very important. We would not waste 
their blood. And if they go away with the 
feeling that even if their blood is not used as 
whole blood that that blood is going down 
the drain, we have done a bad job public 
relationswise with that donor. 

ANNOUNCER. Open your heart. Empty your 
hands, And roll up your sleeves with the 
American Red Cross. 

Petrir. After working ten months on this 
assignment, perhaps some observations are 
in order. First of all, the Red Cross is widely 
regarded by other blood bankers as inefficient, 
wasteful and arrogant. They told me that, 
but they are afraid to say so in public. The 
Red Cross seems to work best in small towns, 
where it has a monopoly. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


In Canada, the Red Cross has a national 
monopoly—subsidized by the federal and 
provincial governments to supply free blood 
and inexpensive blood products, such as 
plasma derivatives. But at least 30 percent of 
the blood collected in Canada gets outdated 
and the red cells thrown away. The British 
National Blood Transfusion Service is often 
cited as the best in the western world. 

MONTGOMERY. Giving blood—not selling— 
is a well established British tradition dating 
back half a century. It is not perfect how- 
ever. Occasional shortages of blood do develop 
largely because blood cannot be stored for 
more than 3 weeks and unexpected big dis- 
asters like train wrecks use up a lot of it. 
The Transfusion Service always needs new 
volunteers, They are screened carefully, so 
serum hepatitis is not a big problem. The 
service operates as part of Britain's all em- 
bracing tax supported system of socialized 
medicine. To most observers this is the key 
to its success. 

Pettit. Because there is very little hepa- 
titis in Britain to begin with, the British 
can collect safe blood from almost anybody— 
including convicts. The worst example of 
commercialism and hepatitis is usually said 
to be Japan, but that is no longer true. 

RicH. Blood banks were a postwar de- 
velopment in Japan. They started during 
the American occupation and by the early 
1960's were a thriving if hazardous opera- 
tion. Thirty percent of this blood carried 
hepatitis. Ironically, the stabbing of Amer- 
ican Ambasador Edwin Reischauer publi- 
cized the shocking state of Japan’s blood 
collection system. After the attack, the Am- 
bassador was given commercial blood at a 
nearby hospital. A few weeks later Mr. 
Reischauer came down with hepatitis. Dur- 
ing the ensuing expose of the blood gather- 
ing system, the Japanese government stepped 
in. It gave its support to the Red Cross, 
which was made the major blood collecting 
agency. 

Pettir. However, post transfusion hepati- 
tis rates remain high in Japan, even with 
Red Cross blood because hepatitis is ram- 
pant in the big cities, just as in the United 
States. 

WHAT WE DO NOT KNOW 


We Americans have a lot of misinforma- 
tion about blood and there are many things 
we simply don't know: Nobody knows how 
much blood is collected or how much is used. 
Nobody knows how much is needed or how 
much is wasted. Nobody knows for sure what 
blood prices or profits are. Nobody knows 
how many doctors own commercial blood 
banks, Nobody knows how much hepatitis 
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is directly related to blood transfusions be- 
cause nobody keeps track of that informa- 
tion either. There are no national statis- 
tics because there is no national policy. In 
& real way, the vested interests in blood 
have a vested interest in secrecy. The blood 
products industry has such a cozy relation- 
ship with the government, that when I was 
shown N-I-H records, many of the company 
names were covered up with masking tape. 
But this much is clear: what we do have 
new works and what we now have is pure 
laissez-faire, pure capitalism—with abso- 
lutely no economic regulation. So in fact 
we DO have a policy—no policy at all, totally 
unlike Britain or Japan. 

RicH. In Japan blood has always had a 
sacred concept. That's one reason why it 
has been designated as a national resource, 
not to be traded in the market place. 

MoNnTGOMERY. Health in Britain is run as 
a social service and not for profit. There is 
an altruistic atmosphere that makes a mil- 
lion and a half people willing to give away 
something very valuable—their own blood. 

Perrrr. While we in this country pay lip 
service to altruism in trying to recruit 
donors, ultimately we have to pay cash on 
the line to supply the need. We can develop 
cheap frozen TV dinners, but we cannot de- 
velop cheap frozen blood, which would solve 
every problem we now have in the blood 
field. As it is now, the wealthy and those 
with health insurance get blood with little 
inconyenience. The poor and those without 
insurance not only supply much of our 
blood, but they also have the hardest time 
paying for it. . . . America’s blood industry 
brings together in the market place 3 groups 
of people: —those who buy blood with 
money; —those who buy money with blood; 
—and a very small group, the people who 
give their blood for nothing. 


SUPPOSE A PRESIDENT NAMED 
KENNEDY DID THIS 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the results of the latest Gallup poll, re- 
leased over this past weekend show that 
President Nixon's approval among the 
voters now stands at 54 percent. He en- 
joys solid support in all four major areas 
of the country and from all key groups 
of the populace. 

Yet, were one to ask the opinion 
moulders of “academia” or some of the 
news media for assessment of the Nixon 
administration, can there be any doubt 
about how it would be traduced? 

It often appears that no one supports 
the President except the people. This 
curious disparity between the people and 
their self-styled thought shapers is 
pointed out in an essay by Mike Royko 
of the Chicago Daily News Service that 
appeared in the Miami Herald on Octo- 
ber 12, 1971. The article follows: 

Imagine for a moment what the public's 
feelings might be for a President named Ken- 
nedy—any first name will do—we managed 
to accomplish the following by the end of 
his third year in office: 

Took a full-blown war left over from two 
previous administrations and whittled it 
down, with a possible end in sight. 


Came to grips with an inflation left over 
from two previous administrations by impos- 
ing the most far-reaching government con- 
trols since the days of F.D.R. 
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Tried to improve relations with China by 
sending an emmisary there and planning to 
make a visit himself. 

I imagine that if a President named Ken- 
nedy had done these things, his followers 
would be singing songs from “Camelot,” while 
the workmen began carving his handsome 
likeness into Mt. Rushmore. 

On the other hand, try to imagine how 
people would feel about a ski-nosed President 
named Nixon if he did any or all of the fol- 
lowing: 

Back an invasion of Cuba that was foolish 
in the first place, and fell flat on its face in 
the second place. 

Sent troops in growing number to take 
part in a civil war in Southeast Asia. 

Appointed his own brother as U.S. Attor- 
ney General. 

If someone named Nixon built that kind of 
record, his name might not even show up in 
the polls. 

As it is, he is not doing very well, despite 
a suprisingly good three years. (They must 
have been fairly good, because the right wing 
is upset with him.) 

His support has fallen since the beginning 
of this year, and he was barely getting by 
even then. 

At the same time, Sen. Edward Kennedy 
has taken the lead in the polls as the Demo- 
crats’ choice to run for the Presidency next 
year. 

Mr. Nixon's problem has never changed. He 
is still the man who can’t be trusted, regard- 
less of what he does. Only this week, a new 
book came out, written by Phillip Roth, the 
author of “Portnoy'’s Complaint.” 

The book, a satirical study of somebody 
known as “Trick E. Dixon,” is called “Our 
Gang,” and the dust jacket says: 

“The hero—or villain—of ‘Our Gang’ is 
Trick E. Dixon, self-pronounced legal whiz, 
peace-loving ‘Quaker,’ and somehow Presi- 
dent of the United States. ‘Tricky,’ as imag- 
ined by Roth, is a hypocritical opportu- 
nist. Die 

Which the real Trick E. Dixon may well be. 
It is hard to forget that he made it into 
Congress through scurrilous campaign tac- 
tics, built his name in the Senate by Red- 
baiting and has gone in for such things as a 
“Southern Strategy.” 

Presumably, he has never changed, because 
a man never changes, unless his name is 
Kennedy, in which case he can change faster 
than Clark Kent. 

Thus, John F. Kennedy, a lazy, girl-watch- 
ing senator, whose only known position on 
most issues was to be absent from roll call, 
cuddenly was trotted out as a tower of states- 
manship as he used his cold man’s dough to 
blitz one state primary after another. 

His brother, Robert, whose Red-baiting 
credentials included a stint working for Sen. 
Joe McCarthy, didn't have the stomach to 
take on President Johnson until Eugene 
McCarthy landed the first blow. Then Robert 
Kennedy became an instant symbol of cour- 
age and hope. 

And now we have Sen, Edward, and he 
appears to be another in the line of late- 
blooming Kennedys, 

In 1968, when he hadn’t really done any- 
thing except sit there and look handsome, he 
could have had the Democratic nomination 
for the asking. That might be the situation 
again in July of next year. 

Unlike Mr. Nixon, Edward Kennedy is con- 
sidered capable of great change and growth. 

Mr. Nixon has been viewed with more con- 
tempt for having been an eager, but incom- 
petent, football player at Whittier College, 
than Edward Kennedy has for cheating in 
some of his college exams. 

And you still hear some people asking if 
you would buy a car from somebody like 
Nixon. 

I wish that the same people, just once, 
would ask if you would ride in a car with 
Edward Kennedy. 
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THE SITUATION IN NORTHERN 
TRELAND 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, the reports 
of the problems affecting the citizens of 
Northern Ireland in the American press 
do not cover the very serious problem of 
refugees. 

A short while ago, I called on the Presi- 
dent to provide emergency refugee aid to 
the citizens of Northern Ireland who 
have fled to the south and are now living 
in refugee camps. We responded to the 
needs of refugees the world over in the 
past. We must do the same here. 

To keep my colleagues fully informed 
on these problems, I am including in to- 
day’s CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp an article 
from the Sunday Times of Dublin dated 
August 15, 1971: 


REFUGEES: THE Birrer Exopus 
(By Philip Jacobson) 


Just before midnight last Tuesday a tiny 
baker's van rattled through the main gate 
of the Gormanston army camp, biggest of the 
eight refugee centres opened by the Irish 
Government last week. As incredulous sen- 
tries looked on, 23 young children and two 
women tumbled from the back, like some- 
thing out of a Keystone Cops movie. 

The van had left the Falls Road where it 
had been part of a barricade almost five hours 
earlier, Its cramped passengers were the ad- 
vance guard of a flood of refugees which now 
threatens to overwhelm the brave but inex- 
perienced efforts of the Irish Government to 
cope with a problem which has rapidly as- 
sumed far greater proportions than anyone 
had planned for. 

Twelve hours after the van arrived there 
were 1,600 refugees in Gormanston, which is 
a small training camp 25 miles north of 
Dublin that normally reckons to handle 
about 308 people. The Irish Army has about 
100 men on duty there, helped by some young 
cadets doing their annual camp. 

Most of the refugees came in the first offi- 
cial train from Belfast. Others arrived in 
clapped-out vans and cars, smoke blackened 
coaches and open lorries. A party of 17 men- 
tally retarded and spastic children came in a 
mini-bus and two cars shepherded by a cou- 
ple of nurses and two 15-year-old boys. A 
stray CS canister had hit the bus when it 
was leaving Belfast and some of the children 
were still coughing and rubbing inflamed 
eyes. 

By Friday some 5,000 refugees had crossed 
the border. Gormanston was bursting at the 
seams with more than 3,000 people, and the 
Irish Army was losing the battle to keep 
them moving on to other permanent camps 
farther south. 

About threequarters of the Gormanston 
refugees are children, the majority under 12. 
The rest are women and old people. There 
are no grown men—drivers and escorts in- 
variably went straight back to Belfast, some 
to fight but most to hang on to their jobs. 
There are very few teenage boys around and 
those you see complain bitterly of being 
forced to leave the fighting to bring younger 
brothers and sisters out. 

There is little evidence of any cohesive 
central organisation behind the refugee 
movement. What seems to have happened in 
the Falls Road and Ballymurphy districts— 
from which most of the Gormanston refu- 
gees come—was & spontaneous community 
decision that the fighting had become just 
too bad and that women and children had to 
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be sent away. Most women I spoke to said 
their “man” had simply told them to pack 
a few things and leave. 

Virtually all of them brought other peo- 
ple’s children out too. “The men decided we 
had to go and my husband told me to help 
collect the rest of the young kids in our 
street.” one woman said. She brought out 16 
children all told. Like most of the refugee 
women, she refused to give her name—“My 
husband's still there.” 

A teenage girl from the Lower Falls ex- 
plained how her husband had moved herself 
and his seven young brothers and sisters to 
the South. “The shooting was going on 
everywhere,” she recalled. “We ran two miles 
to the Parish Church and then a priest 
wangled us on a train for Dublin.” There was, 
not surprisingly, overwhelming cynicism 
among refugees at Friday’s call by the Chief 
Constable of Belfast for the RUC to “identify 
persons responsible for intimidation or ar- 
son and bring them to justice.” 

The vast majority of refugees are, natural- 
ly, Catholics but a few hundred Protestants 
have come out too. “I've had enough,” a 
mother of five said wearily. “We're going to 
relatives in London.” The Irish Army scrup- 
ulously refrains from asking incoming refu- 
gees about their religion. 

The refugees expressed bitter hostility to- 
wards the British Army, with what fustifi- 
cation it was impossible to tell. Many wom- 
en insisted they had been shoved, sworn 
at and generally harassed by soldiers when 
they were leaving with the children. Some 
claim that troops ignored Protestant crowds 
threatening them on the journey out of 
Belfast and that the trains were stoned. A 
Dutch television crew at Gormanston eagerly 
filmed a distraught woman who alleged that 
a soldier had deliberately shot the family's 
labrador dog. “The soldiers were all drugged 
and drunk,” she kept repeating. “All drugged 
and drunk.” 

The Irish soldiers, too, came in for abuse. 
“You've got plenty of guns,” a young woman 
screamed, “why aren't you fighting for us in 
Belfast like our husbands?” 

The hatred and contempt for British sol- 
diers is not confined to adult refugees. Young 
children have inevitably, acquired depressing 
command of the rhetoric of the crisis, talk- 
ing viciously of “murdering British bas- 
tards,” and solemnly relating hair-raising 
rumours of the troops’ conduct in their area. 
The merits of petrol and nail bomb are dis- 
cussed with apparent seriousness. 

This is, to some extent, a natural reaction 
to the terrifying events that have become 
part of everyday life in Belfast and Derry. 
But it is also very plain that a whole new 
generation of potential street fighters is be- 
ing shaped in the refugee camps of Southern 
Ireland. 

While the weather stayed dry, physica} 
conditions at Gormanston were not too bad. 
The ancient Nissen huts are fairly grim ac- 
commodation but, early in the week, there 
were at least enough beds to go round if 
several children slept together. The hard 
pressed cookhouse was just about coping, 
though you had to queue for a couple of 
hours or more for a breakfast of cereal, ba- 
con and eggs and tea. 

There’s plenty of open space and grass 
where the younger kids can play. The older 
girls—often carefully made up and fashion- 
ably dressed—fiirted with the young cadets 
and consumed innumerable soft drinks from 
the equivalent of the NAAFI. The women 
sat around anxiously listening to transistor 
radios and scanning the few newspapers 
available. One suddenly burst into tears 
after hearing of the death of a cousin, shot 
in a gun battle at Whiterock. 

All the time, a regular shuttle service of 
Dublin city buses was moving the refugees 
on to permanent camps farther South. As 
soon as the really heavy flow began, however, 
Gormanston took on the depressingly fa- 
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miliar appearance of any refugee camp any- 
where. 

The children suddenly looked like all ref- 
ugee children—dirty, exhausted, frightened 
and uncomprehending. Tired women with 
plastic bags full of clothing hastily snatched 
up were huddle on chairs in the persistent 
rain, arguing, abusing and pleading with the 
harassed soldiers. As food ran short and the 
mess-hall queue got longer, even the mi- 
raculous patience and good humour of the 
Irish soldiers was cracking. 

With long delays developing before the 
move to another camp, the refugees’ morale 
reached rock bottom. Late on Thursday about 
1,000 people who had arrived that day from 
Belfast demanded to be returned. The Army 
patiently took them to the station and put 
them on a special train heading back North. 
When they reached Belfast's Great Victoria 
Station, they were turned round again, and 
trekked back to Gormanston. 

There has been much less pressure on 
the three main camps set up to receive ref- 
ugees from Derry and other West Coast dis- 
tricts. By Friday fewer than 600 people 
had crossed to the South from this area, 
passing through the Finner transit camp 
in Donegal to well prepared permanent quar- 
ters farther South. 

The Irish Government has done its best to 
cope with the refugees. It never expected so 
many and it simply has not got the capacity 
to handle them, particularly the heavy pro- 
portion of young children. It is opening every 
army camp it can find, clearing schools and 
hospitals and desperately improving condi- 
tions at existing camps. But if the flow con- 
tinues, and some officials fear another 5,000 
may cross in the next few days, the situation 
would become impossible. At that point, some 
Government sources suggest there would 
have to be international action. 


LAW PROFESSORS OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL 
OPPOSE PRAYER AMENDMENT, AS 
DOES THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF TEACHERS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, unless the 
House of Representatives is aware of the 
strength of the opposition to the proposed 
prayer amendment, it cannot vote intel- 
ligently when this measure comes to the 
floor. Thus, I believe it is my responsibil- 
ity to direct the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to a 
telegram received by me from law pro- 
fessors of the University of Chicago Law 
School and to the letter and resolution 
received by me from the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 

The texts follow: 


Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, Committee on Ju- 
diciary, Washington, D.C.: 

We wish to register our unalterable oppo- 
sition to the proposed school prayer amend- 
ment H.R. Joint Resolution 191 because it 
is destructive of religious freedom and will 
contribute to religious divisiveness. 

Walter J. Blum, Gerhard Kasper, Frank 
L. Ellsworth, Richard S. E. Johns, 
Harry Kalven Jr., Stanley Kaplan, 
Stanley Katz, Philip B. Kurland, Bar- 
tholomew Lee, Hans Zisel, the Law 
ee University of Chicago, Chicago, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OCTOBER 28, 1971. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The American Federa- 
tion of Teachers wishes to advise you of our 
position in regard to the “Non-Denomina- 
tional Prayer Amendment.” I am enclosing 
for your information a Resolution passed by 
the 1963 Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. 

Pursuant to the position taken by our or- 
ganization, I strongly urge that you uphold 
freedom of religion and the separation of 
church and state by voting against the pro- 
posed Constitutional Amendment. 

Sincerely, 
Davin SELDEN, President. 


FREEDOM OF RELIGION 


Whereas, freedom of religion and the free 
exercise thereof is a fundamental tenet of 
the American way of life, deeply embedded in 
our history and heritage and affirmed by our 
institutions; and 

Whereas, this freedom has been interpreted 
to imply the freedom not to express religious 
beliefs or to participate in religious activities; 
and 

Whereas, the forcing of affirmation of reli- 
gious beliefs or participation in religious ex- 
ercises constitutes an invasion of the individ- 
ual’s freedom of conscience; now therefore 
be it 

Resolved, that the American Federation of 
Teachers affirm its belief and support for the 
above principles and its condemnation of any 
policy contrary thereto, whether applying to 
staff or student and whether involving the 
required affirmation of religious belief or par- 
ticipation in religious activities or exercises. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
HAS CONFIDENCE IN THE VAST 
MAJORITY OF CITIZENS 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Hon- 
orable Rogers C. B. Morton, spoke at a 
meeting of the Interstate Mining Com- 
mission in Lexington, Ky. 

Secretary Morton has the confidence 
of the vast majority of the people of the 
United States. I include his remarks for 
the RECORD: 

REMARKS By Rocers C. B. Morton, SECRE- 
TARY OF THE INTERIOR, AT A MEETING OF THE 
INTERSTATE MINING COMMISSION, LEXING- 
TON, KY., OCTOBER 21, 1971 
It was a most fortunate day... April 27th 

of this year... when officials from Kentucky, 

North Carolina, Oklahoma, and Pennsyl- 

vania met at Raleigh to create this interstate 

body that is committed to improving surface 
mining and other practices of mineral ex- 
traction. 

The Interstate Mining Commission came 
about because of initiative exercised by 
these states. 

While the powers of the Commission are 
of a recommendatory, consulting nature, its 
very existence can foster many needed 
changes in the practices and conditions of 
the mineral industry. 

The membership of your Commission seems 
likely to increase...and I sincerely hope 
that it will. I know during your founding 
meeting at Raleigh, you urged all other 
states that have surface mining operations 
to give serious consideration to joining your 
compact. Keep after them. 

The increasing demand for coal and other 
minerals and the industry’s improved re- 
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covery ability have increased mining activ- 
ity, especially in strip mining. This indus- 
try is an important link in our economy, but 
we must realize that it is capable of disas- 
trous effects upon the environment. 

It is the surface mining industry that, in 
the future, will provide a strong domestic 
mineral supply base and prevent our depend- 
ence on foreign sources of mineral raw mate- 
rials from becoming dangerously large or 
prohibitively expensive. 

Surface mining in 1969 accounted for 94 
percent of all domestic production of crude 
metallic and nonmetallic ores: 2.45 billion 
tons compared with 165 million tons from 
underground mines. 

Approximately 38 percent of all coal in 
1969 came from surface mines, Preliminary 
data for 1970 indicates that this figure has 
risen sharply to 44 percent, 

On a comparison basis, surface mines in 
1969 produced 218 million tons and 269 mil- 
lion tons in 1970. Underground mines pro- 
duced 347 million tons in 1969 compared 
with 338 million tons in 1970. Only the sharp 
increase in surface-mined coal enabled the 
industry to meet demand last year. 

Many in the coal industry are saying that 
surface mining in 1971 will overtake under- 
ground mining and that—for the first time 
in history—more coal will come from above 
ground than below. 

That prediction could very well come true. 
If surface mining doesn’t overtake under- 
ground mining in 1971, it seems bound to 
occur soon. 

While we find ourselves in a period of ex- 
panded reliance on surface mining, we are 
also, in 1971, facing an environmental im- 
perative. 

More than three million acres of land have 
been disturbed by surface mining and ap- 
proximately 150,000 acres are added each 
year. If the trend continues, by 1980, some 
5 million acres will have been affected by 
mining activity. Much of this acreage has 
been rendered inaccessible, unsightly and 
disgraceful. 

Drainage is one of the terrible penalties 
of surface mining. Our lakes and streams 
become polluted when acid mine drainage, 
leaching liquors, processing plant chemicals 
and mine waters with high iron content are 
released untreated to local water systems. 

Runoff from denuded surface-mined land 
and mine waste accumulations cause silta- 
tion of stream channels and possible flood- 
ing in affected drainage basins. 

Stagnant water in strip pits is a breeding 
ground for insects and a hazard to public 
safety. 

As of 1967, surface and other forms of 
mining had adversely affected fish and wild- 
life habitat in 13,000 miles of streams... 
281 natural lakes ... and 168 reservoirs 
and impoundments. 

In 1969, the stripping of overburden and 
the removal of ore by surface mining in 20,- 
314 active surface mines disturbed an esti- 
mated 193,000 acres of land. About 38 per- 
cent—73,000 acres of this land—was dis- 
turbed as the result of coal mining activ- 
ity. It is estimated that coal mining dis- 
turbed 90,000 acres in 1970. 

This is an absolutely abhorrent form of 
land use which should not be tolerated. 

The land is our greatest resource. We are 
merely temporary tenants upon a good earth 
which will remain a hundred thousand years 
after we're gone. A lot of folks will want to 
use it in that time, so, while we are in cus- 
tody of it, nothing but the highest forms 
of stewardship should be acceptable. 

I believe, in 1971, that the environmental 
disturbances engendered by unrestrained 
mining practices are neither inherent in the 
mining process, or an economic necessity. I 
also know that, with proper controls and en- 
forced reclamation, adverse environmental 
effects can be minimized and held well with- 
in acceptable limits. 
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I urge each of you to support the Presi- 
dent’s mined land reclamation proposal. Sen- 
ator Cooper, the senior Senator from this 
great state, is a co-sponsor of the legislation. 

The Mined Area Protection Act of 1971 is 
designed to avoid or correct the adverse en- 
vironmental effects resulting from the pro- 
duction of coal and other hard minerals. 

In keeping with the philosophy of this Ad- 
ministration, the bill carefully protects the 
states. 

It would do this by regulating present and 
future exploration, mining and mineral-re- 
lated activity in a manner to strongly en- 
courage maximum use of known techniques 
of environmental protection and reclama- 
tion. 

Coverage under the Act would extend to 
all surface and underground mines and ad- 
jacent loading, cleaning, concentrating, and 
other processing operations. 

The bill establishes basic environmental 
protection criteria and provides an advisory 
committee to develop those criteria into 
workable national guidelines. 

Each state will have the opportunity to 
develop legislation, subject to approval by 
the Secretary of the Interior, which will con- 
form to the national guidelines. 

To effectively prevent future damage, all 
forms of mining and processing activity 
would be included under the law, For this 
reason, both surface and underground min- 
ing, as well as processing activities, are in- 
cluded, The problem will not be solved by 
attacking only a portion of it. All mining 
activity contributes to environmental deg- 
radation and, therefore, must come under 
the law. 

The Federal Government will develop, ad- 
minister, and enforce environmental regula- 
tions for mineral production activities with- 
in any state which does not have approved 
legislation within the time limit set by the 
bill. 

I repeat: The emphasis of the Act is on 
state—rather than federal—control. 

Furthermore, the Act provides financial 
and technical assistance to the states for 
the development and enforcement of ap- 
propriate state regulations. 

When the state’s program is approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior as meeting the 
requirements of the Act, federal grants will 
be authorized to cover up to 80 percent of the 
state's program development costs, 

Today we have a multiplicity of state laws 
and ordinances which attempt in their own 
individual ways to cope with some of the 
adverse environmental effects of mining. 

Where adequate state mining laws exist, 
they exert a tangible influence over the ac- 
tions of mineral producers—but only within 
their selective jurisdictions. 

At present, however, only 27 states have 
enacted some form of legislation relating to 
the conduct of surface mining operations 
and the reclamation of surface-mined lands. 

Among the state statutes, there is dispar- 
ity between license, bond, reclamation re- 
quirements, penalties, and commodities cov- 
ered. Three of the states regulate coal ex- 
traction only, one the mining of coal and 
barite only, and two the production of metal- 
lic minerals only. 

A major objective of The Mined Area Pro- 
tection Act is to make as uniform as possi- 
ble environmental laws and regulations gov- 
erning mining operations. The establishment 
of equitable national principles, applicable 
in all 50 states, would contribute signifi- 
cantly to this purpose. 

Passage of The Mined Area Protection Act 
would confront operators everywhere with 
similar general requirements for these ac- 
tivities. Each would then have a strong in- 
centive to emphasize more efficient mining 
practices and develop more effective reclama- 
tion technologies in order to reduce overall 
costs and remain competitive. 
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One important benefit of these efforts un- 
doubtedly would be the adoption and appli- 
cation of “full cost accounting” in the min- 
ing industry. 

The cost of environmental protection would 
become an accepted part of mining opera- 
tions. 

I want to point out certain areas that 
would not be covered by The Mined Area 
Protection Act. They include: 

(1) Federal public lands and Indian lands. 
While those lands must be environmentally 
protected, turning them over to a state 
agency or to another federal agency would 
lead to useless duplication of the present 
management system and confusion for all 
concerned. 

(2) The extraction of minerals via wells or 
pipes. Except in situ distillation on retorting, 
or the smelting of ores. 

The President recognizes that the initial 
responsibility for developing and enforcing 
regulations should rest with the states. He 
has also seen wisely, that the effort must 
be nationwide and based to the fullest extent 
possible on national standards so that the 
mining industry will be placed on an equal 
footing in every state. 

I must tell you that the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of the 
Interior mean business on the issues of sur- 
face mining and the environment. 

This legislation is very important . . . it 
is critical ... and it is long overdue. 

The initiative has been given to the states 
for they are closer to the problem but let 
it be clearly understood that we will take 
the ball if you don’t. 

The President has said: 

“Restoring nature to its natural state is 
& cause beyond party and beyond factions. 
It has become a common cause of all people 
of this country. It Is of particular concern 
to young Americans—because they, more 
than we, will reap the grim consequences of 
our failure to act on programs which are 
needed now if we are to prevent disaster 
later.” 

The effort you give to protect the environ- 
ment in future mining operations is ex- 
tremely important. It will behoove us to 
join together to insure surroundings that 
will assure cleaner, healthier, happier lives 
for all Americans. 


THE 33D ANNUAL MASONIC COM- 
MUNION SERVICE 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
morning I had the privilege to attend the 
33d annual Masonic Communion Service 
under the auspices of the Masonic Serv- 
ice Bureau for the Masons of the First 
and Second Monroe Districts in Roch- 
ester, N.Y. Communion services were 
held at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church with 
Rev. Robert M, Wainwright officiating 
and at the Lutheran Church of the In- 
carnate Word with Rev. Robert F. Fisher 
officiating. 

The communion services were followed 
by a breakfast at the Masonic Temple in 
Rochester. Past Grand Master of Masons 
of the State of New York, Most Worship- 
ful Clarence J. Henry, presided over the 
meeting. The main speaker for the oc- 
casion was Most Worshipful William R. 
Knapp, present Grand Master of Masons 
of the State of New York, who gave an 
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inspiring message. Also present was a 
large delegation of the Knights of Colum- 
bus from the Monroe County area who 
recently celebrated their 75th anniver- 
Sary. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a special honor for 
me to present the 12th annual distin- 
guished community service award to 
Mlustrious and Right Worship Odell B. 
Kelly. Having served as president of the 
Masonic Service Bureau when Odell 
Kelly was selected our executive director, 
I am particularly proud of the outstand- 
ing work he has done with the bureau. 
The citation which accompanied his 
award reads as follows: 


Citing the constantly upward thrust of his 
accomplishments—as a civic leader and at- 
tentive Councilman of the Town of Ironde- 
quoit; as a stalwart ever willing to accept 
and bear responsibility in the affairs of his 
Church; as a compassionate, understanding, 
efficient and effective guiding hand, and core, 
of the Masonic Service Bureau for many 
years; as a bountifully contributing member 
of numerous worthy organizations; indeed, 
as an exemplary member of this Fraternity 
in all facets of his life—the Masons of Roch- 
ester and Monroe County have discovered 
compelling reasons for reaching an exception 
to their historic reticence toward selecting 
one closely woven into the fabric of their 
leadership, and proudly present the Twelfth 
Annual Distinguished Community Service 
Award to Il), and R.W. Odell B. Kelly. 


In attendance for the award ceremony 
were members of Odell Kelly’s family, his 
wife, Rose; daughters, Helen Kelly and 
Mrs. Patricia Merkle; Mrs. Merkle’s hus- 
band, John, and two children, David and 
Steven. Also present were Mr. Kelly’s sis- 
ter and her husband, Dr. and Mrs. Pad- 
dock of Bath, N.Y. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I feel it is 
appropriate to include an article which 
details Odell Kelly’s record of leadership 
and community service. Written by Bar- 
ton Baker, the article is entitled “The 
Kelly Years Since 1956”: 


MASONIC SERVICE AND CHARITY—CHAPTER 10 


Odell B. Kelly has served the Masonic Serv- 
ice Bureau of Rochester, N.Y. Inc. as its ex- 
ecutive director since 1956. That is a record 
not equalled in years of performance by any 
other Director. This Chapter of Masonic Sery- 
ice and Charity is issued to commemorate the 
150th Anniversary of Monroe County cele- 
brated in 1971. 

Chapter 1 appeared in 1967 and chronicled 
the founding of the Bureau in 1810 by 
Brother John Ray. Masonic charity continued 
unbroken since that date through the Bureau 
and the other names by which it was known. 
These names included Masonic Employment 
Bureau and joint activities by Masonic groups 
since 1810 as described in Chapter 6. 

Masonic meetings and ritual went under- 
ground during the Morgan episode of 1826 
referred to in Chapter 1. The help, aid and 
assistance from brother to brother increased 
rather than diminished during days of per- 
secution. The 150th Anniversary Arrange- 
ments Committee was listed in the Septem- 
ber—October Empire State Mason as Dr. Bar- 
ton Baker, John M. Biggs, R. Kenneth Craw- 
ford. Odell B. Kelly, Charles H. McCracken, 
Fred Neilson, Sidney O'Dell, Herman Sara- 
chan, Anthony Schatzlein, Norman H. Selke, 
George Wetzel and Myron E. Wilkes. 

Masonic service beyond the call of duty 
too often goes unnoticed, but the 150th An~- 
niversary of the founding of Monroe County 
was selected by his brothers as an appropri- 
ate time to add Odell B. Kelly to the win- 
ners’ list of the Distinguished Community 
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Service Award. From 1947 the Award was 
first limited to the following members of 
the Craft: Henry C. Taylor, William H. Craw, 
Theodore T. Benz, Dr. Elmer Seel, Nathan 
Morrell, Henry G. Meacham, William F. 
Strang and Herman A. Sarachan,. In 1960 
the Masonic Service Bureau Board yoted to 
remove the Craft limitation and the fol- 
lowing have since been honored; David Har- 
vard, Henri P, Projansky, Gilbert J. C. 
McCurdy, Dr. Samuel J. Stabins, Albert W. 
Skinner, Lennarth, C. Anderson, Morrie E. 
Silver, Mrs. Frank E. Gannett, Mrs. F. Haw- 
ley Ward, Major Ralph R. Leidy, Rey. Dr. 
Thomas B. Richards and Odell B. Kelly. 

We will record news and facts about Bro- 
ther Kelly and some of the accomplishments 
of his administration. Odell B. Kelly was 
born November 7, 1902 in Stephens Mills, 
Steuben County, New York. He graduated 
from Haverling High School, Bath, New 
York in 1919, and from Rochester Business 
Institute in 1921. He was married in 1924. 
Odell and his wife, Rose, have two daugh- 
ters, Helen Kelly and Patricia Kelly Merkel. 
Patricia has two sons, David and Steven 
Merkel. Odell was raised in Corinthian Tem- 
ple Lodge in 1938, became Master in 1949 
and served as Secretary from 1950 to 1960. 
He is an active member in the Rochester 
Consistory (now Treasurer), Damascus 
Shrine Temple and Royal Order of Scot- 
land. 

Brother Kelly was awarded the honorary 
Legion of Honor of the International Su- 
preme Council, Order of De Molay. He be- 
came a 33° Mason in 1963. He was elected 
Grand Sword Bearer of Masonic Grand 
Lodge, President of Masters and Wardens 
Association, Bureau of Masonic Education 
(now Treasurer) and Secretary of Masonic 
Secretaries Association. 

Congressman Frank Horton was President 
of the Masonic Service Bureau in 1956. A 
special committee consisting of Barton Ba- 
ker, C. H. Holt, Leonard Parker and William 
Oliver interviewed many candidates for the 
office of executive director and Odell was 
the unanimous recommendation of the 
committee, concurred in by the Board, 

Director Kelly's performance and experi- 
ence outside the Masonic Service Bureau has 
also been successful and impressive. He was a 
Councilman of the Town of Irondequoit for 
eight years. Republican Committeeman for 
thirty-five years, Treasurer of the Ironde- 
quoit Town and County Committee for over 
ten years, and elder of the Summerville 
Presbyterian Church, member of the Presby- 
tery Committee and Pension Board. He says 
that he saw people at their best and worst 
as an insurance adjuster for twenty-five 
years. He came to the Bureau from the in- 
surance field and loves the opportunity to 
help all who need his help. 

The Kelly participation in other organiza- 
tions is very helpful to the Masonic Service 
Bureau including his services as Chairman 
of the Friendship Committee of Rochester 
Rotary. He is active in the Sons of Union 
Veterans of the Civil War, Abraham Lincoln 
Camp #6. 

The Bureau issued an “Encyclopedia of 
Activities” as Chapter 3 of this History. The 
Encyclopedia lists over fifty activities, all of 
which have been actively supported and 
promoted by Brother Kelly, He is sympathetic 
masonry in action, his consultations and 
phone calls number three thousand a year. 
These include marital and money problems 
of the callers and Lodge advice to Masters 
of Lodges. Prospective donors ask for the 
legal titles of Masonic bodies. 

At regular intervals he arranges visits to 
Masonic War Veterans and receives the co- 
operation of Kodak Square Club and other 
organizations in this endeavor. For over 
twenty years the Masonic Service Bureau 
has entertained the international students 
in a record and talk-a-letter home dinner. 
These students are tomorrow's world leaders 
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and they feel more kindly towards America 
because of this kind of treatment by Masons 
in Rochester. 

Each year one hundred children are given 
a picnic at the Salvation Army Camp with 
gifts from the Bureau. The Masonic Service 
Bureau arranges Christmas dinners for 
worthy families, names belng audited by the 
Christmas Bureau. Kelly arranges carol sing- 
ing at Christmas time and is Santa in a red 
suit every Christmas upon the bus pilgrimage 
to the Masonic Home in Utica. 

Odell encourages and supports the En- 
dowment Committee. Barton Baker, Chair- 
man of the Committee reported recent gifts 
to the Masonic Home from the Lillian Born- 
kessel Estate of over $50,000.00 as well as 
$10,000.00 to the Shriners Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children. Her son, Frank Higgins and 
Barton Baker were co-executors of the 
Estate. 

Frederick Minett was a member of Kelly’s 
Lodge and died in 1971. He provided a fund 
cf over four million dollars for the Rochester 
Institute of Technology, including the estab- 
lishment of the Barton Baker Youth Center 
at the Monroe County Fairpark containing 
the Minett ice rink. Through Barton as 
Trustee, generous gifts were provided for 
the Shriners Hospitals, Salvation Army, 
Truth For Youth, Inc., Volunteers of America 
and the Community Chest. -Each day the 
Bureau encourage charitable generosity 
through Wills. 

The Masonic Service Bureau is loved at the 
Canandaigua Veterans Hospital because 
Kelly arranges the visits of volunteers every 
month on the second Sunday from October 
to May, inclusive. He is Chairman and Treas- 
urer of the Christmas Planning Committee 
for about one thousand patients. Patients 
are discharged faster now and their num- 
bers are decreasing. Often the Order of East- 
ern Star furnishes cookies, thirty-eight dozen 
per month as well as 300 cups of ice cream 
for just one Masonic Service Bureau trip. 

Chapter Eight of Masonic Service and 
Charity is an illustration of the regular 
Masonic Service Bureau practical aid to 
Eastern Star and Masonic bodies. This Direc- 
tory, complemented by the Grand Master 
contains thirty-six pages of names and facts 
about officers and committees and the Mon- 
roe Masonic News, the regular publication 
of the Service Bureau. Hundreds of tele- 
phone numbers are included. Do you need 
a Masonic organist in an emergency? The 
Directory lists six names and phone numbers 
on page 34. Kelly cheerfully complies and 
distributes all this essential encyclopedic in- 
formation every year. Herman Sarachan’s 
History of Masonry in Monroe County is 
another product of the Mason Service 
Bureau. Without the business backing of the 
Bureau and Herman’s devotion to research, 
this treatise would never have been possi- 
ble. “Masonic Service and Charity” is in- 
tended to illustrate the faith, hope and 
charity of our Order, really the heart of 
Masonry and includes the story not covered 
by the scope of Herman’s History. It is ap- 
propriate that the issuance of Herman's 
book coincides with the day of the Masonic 
Distinguished Service Award to Kelly, as the 
book is another recognition of Odell’s en- 
deavors, 


POWERPLANT SITING 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 
Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
last week the Joint Committee on Atomic 


Energy’s Subcommittee on Legislation, 
which I am privileged to chair, an- 
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nounced that it will not report AEC pro- 
posed legislation to amend certain of the 
existing provisions of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, which concern 
the licensing of nuclear power facilities 
to the full committee during this session. 
Asummary of the objectives of the AEC’s 
legislation and the reasons for the de- 
cision not to report the AEC legislation 
are stated in the press release which I 
will place in the Recorp at the end of my 
remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, extensive public hearings 
were held by the Subcommittee on Leg- 
islation on the AEC’s proposed legisla- 
tion in June and July 1971, and the four- 
part record of these hearings is now 
available, I shall place in the Record at 
the end of my remarks a staff analysis 
of the hearing record. Although the testi- 
mony at the hearings supported the ob- 
jectives of the AEC’s proposed early site 
legislation to provide for early resolu- 
tion of environmental issues, it was 
abundantly clear that overall procedures 
are needed to resolve those matters in an 
orderly and timely basis. Overall, power- 
plant siting legislation, now before other 
committees of the Congress, is needed to 
provide for a coherent and rational plan 
for the consideration and resolution of 
environmental issues at an early date, 
with appropriate opportunity for public 
participation and complete public dis- 
closure of environmental and safety mat- 
ters, without causing undue construction 
and operating delays. I urge the support 
of the efforts by other Members who have 
labored long to develop realistic overall 
powerplant siting legislation which would 
be acceptable to all of the various ele- 
ments involved. 

At the same time, AEC should take 
steps to insure that its procedures are 
adequate to assure that there is appro- 
priate public participation in AEC li- 
censing and that the process is handled 
effectively and expeditiously. I note that 
AEC Commissioner Doub, in a recent 
speech, supports changes in AEC hear- 
ing procedures and expressed the view 
that there can be substantial progress 
through changes which are within AEC’s 
present capabilities. I am pleased to in- 
clude the Commission’s speech in the 
Record and my letter to Chairman 
Schlesinger which urged that priority 
attention be given to the procedural 
changes which have objectives such as 
the ones covered by Commissioner Doub. 

Chairman Schlesinger also gave a ma- 
jor speech last week which I commend 
to the attention of all interested in the 
actions which must be taken to deal with 
problems which now exist in the licens- 
ing of nuclear powerplants. Chairman 
Schlesinger’s address in addition to plac- 
ing in proper perspective the role of AEC 
and the responsibilities of the nuclear 
industry also underscores the obvious— 
fundamental questions of national pol- 
icy must be decided with the framework 
provided by the Congress. As of now, no 
framework exists to provide overall guid- 
ance for the orderly and timely resolu- 
tion of environmental issues associated 
with power generating facilities. A piece- 
meal legislative solution to the existing 
problems should only be attempted as 
a last resort and in the long term would 
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probably be counterproductive. What is 
needed is a cooperative effort by all con- 
cerned to help in the development of a 
sound framework and institutions imple- 
menting it. Neither AEC, industry, pub- 
lic interest groups nor the Congress can 
sit on the sidelines and hope that some- 
how these problems will be resolved sat- 
isfactorily. I am pleased to include Dr. 
Schlesinger’s speech in the RECORD: 
JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC 
ENERGY ANNOUNCES THAT THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION’S REGULATORY LEGIS- 
LATION WILL Nor BE REPORTED THIS SESSION 


Vice Chairman Melvin Price of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy and Congress- 
man Craig Hosmer, ranking minority mem- 
ber, announced today that the Subcommit- 
tee on Legislation, of which Congressman 
Price is Chairman, will not report the AEC 
proposed legislation (H.R. 9285, S. 2151, and 
H.R. 9286, S. 2152) concerning the licens- 
ing of nuclear power facilities to the full 
Committee during this Session. (A summary 
of the objectives of these is attached.) 

Extensive public hearings were held by the 
Subcommittee on Legislation on these bills 
in June and July, 1971, and Mr. Price an- 
nounced that the four-part record of these 
hearings is now available. (“AEC Licensing 
Procedure and Related Legislation") 

Mr. Price, in announcing the decision not 
to report the legislation to the full Commit- 
tee this Session, stated: 


“The testimony presented at the hearings 
emphasized the need for procedural changes 
to improve the licensing process for nuclear 
power reactors. Although the objective of the 
AEC’s proposed early site legislation of pro. 
viding for early resolution of environmental 
issues was generally viewed favorably by the 
witnesses, numerous valid questions were 
raised regarding its practicability. Such mat- 
ters as the relationship between the early 
site and construction permit proceedings, the 
relationship of the early site authorization 
proceeding to other requirements such as the 
review required to comply with the National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA), require- 
ments under water quality legislation, and 
the permits under the Refuse Act of 1899, 
the opportunity for hearing at the operating 
license stage, and the compatibility and har- 
mony of the siting provisions in H.R, 9286 
with general power plant siting legislation 
currently pending before other committees 
were not thoroughly developed in the testi- 
mony. Furthermore, considerable doubt has 
been expressed as to whether sufficient in- 
formation could reasonably be made avail- 
able at the early site authorization stage 
to settle with finality all significant site- 
related environmental matters. 

“In view of such questions and in the ab- 
sence of any clear showing by the AEC that 
the proposed legislation would resolve any 
short-term problem even if enacted this 
Session, it would appear more prudent for 
legislative action to await further develop- 
ments on overall power plant siting legisla- 
tion currently pending before other com- 
mittees. An objective of overall power plant 
siting legislation should be to recognize the 
AEC's responsibility for all radiological con- 
siderations associated with nuclear plants, 
and to place in State and regional authorities 
the general responsibility for deciding other 
environmental matters. It is hoped that such 
legislation, which is vitally needed to provide 
our nation with a coherent and rational 
power plant siting policy, will soon be en- 
acted. In the meantime, the Commission is 
urged to work with States, such as Mary- 
land, which have recently enacted power 
plant siting legislation to assure that ap- 
propriate State officials are aware of appli- 
cable requirements for the approval of sites 
for nuclear plants and that everything is 
done to coordinate the required approvals.” 
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Congressman Hosmer commented on what 
the AEC could do but has not done under its 
present authority to improve the efficiency of 
its licensing operations. He said: 


“A substantial number of comments at 
the hearings indicated that most of the pres- 
ent difficulties in the licensing of nuclear 
power reactors might be resolved by selective 
changes in AEC’s administrative procedures 
for the conduct of its public hearings. These 
comments addressed such diverse matters as 
a need for early public access to informa- 
tion concerning the application, revised pro- 
cedures to require a reasonable initial show- 
ing to support matters which are alleged to 
be in dispute and therefore properly the sub- 
ject of an evidentiary hearing, additional 
guidance to presiding Licensing Boards, more 
judicious use of the AEOC’s rule making au- 
thority, possible prohibition of site construc- 
tion prior to issuance of a license, and the use 
of legislative-type hearings where there are 
no intervenors. Similar views have been ex- 
pressed in Committee correspondence to the 
Commission, in the Committee’s report au- 
thorizing AEC appropriations for fiscal year 
1972, in a study by the staff of the Adminis- 
trative Conference of the United States, and 
by others. The pertinent language in the 
Committee's authorization report for fiscal 
year 1972 warrants repetition: 

“In view of the increased regulatory work 
load, the recent additions to the staff which 
have accompanied that increase, and the fur- 
ther increase in the regulatory work load 
which is expected to result from the grow- 
ing utilization of nuclear energy for power 
generation, the committee is compelled to 
state the obvious: It is essential for the Com- 
mission to assure the maximum in efficient 
and effective utilization of personnel who are 
available. Too much of the valuable time of 
technical experts is being dissipated, per- 
haps unnecessarily, because of prolonged con- 
tested hearings for which these experts must 
prepare as well as participate. The commit- 
tee most strongly recommends that the Com- 
mission promptly consider the need for fur- 
ther revision in its procedures for contested 
licensing hearings so that these hearings are 
not diverted, through innocence or by de- 
sign, from their basic goal—the resolution of 
specific matters properly in issue. This move 
should be made on a priority basis to restore 
vitality and balance to the contested hearing 
phase of the licensing process.’ ” 


Congressmen Price and Hosmer added: 


“No real hope is seen for the needed im- 
provement in the licensing process until 
more effective procedures are developed by the 
AEC to identify at the outset the specific 
issues properly in dispute thereby preventing 
every contention, regardless of its reason- 
ableness, from being considered in an eviden- 
tiary hearing. It seems elementary to the 
restoration of a viable administrative licens- 
ing process that procedural inadequacies 
must be corrected in the interest of both 
meaningful public participation and licens- 
ing efficiency, Once again, the Commission 
is urged to act on a priority basis under the 
broad rule making authority bestowed by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, and to use the 
services of the Administrative Conference of 
the United States and interested members of 
the legal community for constructive ideas 
and assistance to alleviate the current prob- 
lem. Implementation of recommendations 
for procedural changes in a timely manner 
would be a significant step to be responsive 
to those concerned with the need for pro- 
tecting the environment while at the same 
time assuring a means by which an adequate 
supply of clean electrical energy may be real- 
ized, both of which are of great import to 
the public interest. 


“Further, should it develop that any 
needed procedural reforms will require leg- 
islation, the Committee stands ready upon 
request to consider such legislation.” 
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CALVERT CLIFFS DECISION 


Congressmen Price and Hosmer stated that 
a major influence upon the licensing process 
was the Calvert Cliffs decision rendered by 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit on July 23, 1971. They 
stated that practicaliy all of the basic prob- 
lems raised by that decision stem from 
interpretation of NEPA and the Water 
Quality Improvement Act of 1970. Corrective 
legislation, if needed, would be under the 
cognizance of the committees responsible for 
NEPA and water quality legislation and could 
address the problems involved which are not 
concerned directly with the licensing of 
nuclear power plants—they affect all Federal 
activity within the scope of those basic Acts. 
In this regard, they noted that the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee will 
hold hearings on November 3 on the impact 
of the Calvert Cliffs decision. In addition, the 
Senate Public Works Committee is presently 
considering a substantial revision of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act to con- 
solidate several diverse water quality Acts. 

If it is demonstrated that the corrective 
legislation needed is not forthcoming from 
others, the Subcommittee will give careful 
consideration to any proposal relating to the 
implementation of NEPA in the limited 
sphere of licensing of nuclear power plants. 
It is noted that the Commission has pub- 
lished regulations which it believes will be 
adequate to meet the dual challenge of en- 
vironmental protection without undue delay 
which would threaten the vitality of regional 
power supplies. 


OTHER MATTERS FOR CONSIDERATION 


During the hearings held in June and July, 
it was announced that additional hearings 
might be held later during this Session to 
receive testimony from interested members 
of the public on matters associated with 
nuclear power plant licensing other than in 
connection with H.R. 9285 and H.R. 9286. 
Congressmen Price and Hosmer said that 
these additional hearings also should await 
the corrective action taken under existing 
authority, ind a reasonable opportunity will 
be given for the Commission to act in that 
regard. 

Congressman Price said that in addition to 
the major issues already identified, other 
matters affecting the nuclear power reactor 
licensing process which should be the subject 
of additional consideration are: 

The organizational structure and manage- 
ment techniques used for licensing and reg- 
ulating nuclear facilities. 

The role of the States in setting radiation 
standards. 

The question of whether independent hear- 
ing examiners or Atomic Safety and Licens- 
ing Boards should conduct licensing hear- 
ings. 

The extent to which legislative-type pub- 
lic hearings in lieu of the Administrative 
Procedure Act evidentiary hearings should 
be used to consider complex issues in a con- 
tested licensing proceeding and in rule mak- 
ing proceedings. 


PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 


Congressman Hosmer stressed the impor- 
tance of pointing the hearings more specifi- 
cally at the problem areas involved in build- 
ing power plants. He emphasized the need to 
facilitate public participation, and to focus 
it upon the specific areas of significance in 
the siting and bulding of power plants. He 
explained his views as follows: 

“HR. 9286 would not solve the funda- 
mental problems which exist in the licensing 
of nuclear power reactors. More viable li- 
censing procedures are needed which afford 
interested members of the public an oppor- 
tunity to express their views prior to the 
commencement of construction; require evi- 
dentiary hearings only on issues which the 
Commission determines a reasonable show- 
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ing has been made that they are properly 
in dispute; and give meaningful opportunity 
for public participation in rule making pro- 
ceedings on both procedural and generic 
technical matters. The AEC licensing process 
should complement and harmonize with 
overall power plant siting legislation which 
recognizes AEC’s radiological role and the 
role of State and regional bodies in all other 
non-radiological environmental matters. 
Overlapping, repetitive and uncoordinated 
public hearings on environmental matters 
must be avoided. 

“Effective and meaningful public partici- 
pation in matters of radiological safety al- 
ways has been and should continue to be 
emphasized as a matter of great importance. 
AEC's regulatory procedures should be de- 
signed to achieve complete disclosure to the 
public of the environmental impact of a pro- 
posed nuclear power plant and to provide 
for appropriate participation by interested 
members of the public. These objectives, 
however, should be achieved without cum- 
bersome administrative requirements re- 
sulting in unnecessary delays in allowing 
completed plants to go into operation.” 

H.R. 9285 (S. 2151) would amend the 
existing requirement in the Atomic Energy 
Act for mandatory review by the Advisory 
Committee on Reactor Safeguards (ACRS) of 
each application for licenses for commercial 
nuclear facilities. As amended, such applica- 
tions would be reviewed by the ACRS if 
specifically requested by the Commission or, 
in the absence of a Commission request for 
review, if the ACRS notified the Commis- 
sion in writing the ACRS review is deemed 
warranted. 

H.R. 9286 (S. 2152) would require a site 
authorization from the AEC prior to the 
clearing of the proposed site and commence- 
ment of construction activities on nuclear 
power plants. A mandatory public hearing 
would be required before a site authorization 
could be issued and there would be a thor- 
ough review and full public exploration of 
all aspects—radiological and non-radiologi- 
cal—of the site’s sultability for a nuclear 
power plant. 

Under H.R. 9286, once a site authorization 
had been issued, the utility then would ap- 
ply for a construction permit for the plant. 
The application for a construction permit 
would contain the technical details on the 
reactor being proposed. Once the AEC is 
satisfied that the proposed reactor meets 
the Commission’s safety requirements, no- 
tice would be published that the Commission 
plans to issue the construction permit. No 
public hearing would automatically be held 
at the construction permit stage, but per- 
sons whose interest might be affected would 
be afforded the opportunity to request a 
hearing. A person who sought to intervene 
at the construction permit stage would be 
required to raise an unresolved question 
significantly affecting the health and safety 
of the public. H.R. 9286 would not provide 
for a hearing at the operating license stage. 

Under the present Atomic Energy Act, 
determinations of the suitability of the site 
is a part of the construction permit pro- 
ceeding which is the subject of a mandatory 
public hearing. The Commission has by reg- 
ulation permitted some work on the pro- 
posed site before the construction permit is 
issued, and has provided for exemptions 
from the requirement of a construction per- 
mit to allow more extensive site preparation 
work to be conducted prior to the issuance of 
the construction permit. Also under the 
present Act opportunity for hearing must be 
afforded at the operating license stage, or 
the Commission can at its own initiative de- 
cide to hold a hearing. 

A fundamental objective of H.R. 9286, ac- 
cording to AEC, is to provide through the 
mechanism of an early site hearing for 
earlier and more effective public participa- 
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tion in the most fundamental decisions re- 

specting the construction and operation of 

nuclear facilities. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY STAFF 
ANALYSIS OF TESTIMONY PRESENTED AT 
REGULATORY HEARINGS IN JUNE AND JULY 
1971 


I. PRINCIPAL PROBLEMS IN NUCLEAR FACILITY 
LICENSING 


The principal impact of all the testimony 
presented at the hearings was to emphasize 
the need for procedural changes to improve 
the licensing process for nuclear facilities. 
A variety of views were expressed concerning 
the Commission's proposed legislative 
changes; although some of the concepts in- 
volved were generally viewed favorably, 
numerous questions were raised concerning 
the practicality of the Commission's pro- 
posals. Alternatively there was general 
agreement that the Commission, under its 
existing legislative authority, could take 
many procedural steps to improve the H- 
censing process, 

Major issues identified that affect needed 
changes In Commission procedures were: 

(a) The degree of public participation 
that is desirable in the licensing process for 
nuclear facilities. 

(b) The need for and utility of an early 
site authorization procedure. 

(c) The adequacy of Commission proce- 
dures and policy direction governing the con- 
duct of hearings. 


II. BASIC PHILOSOPHY OF PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 
IN THE NUCLEAR POWER PLANT LICENSING 
AND ASSOCIATED PROCESSES 


It is clear from the testimony presented at 
the hearings that there is sufficient public 
concern to affect significantly the nuclear 
facility licensing process and that this con- 
cern must be dealt with in a rational way. 
On the one hand, some witnesses stated that 
intervenors in the licensing hearings were 
unnecessarily and serlously delaying the 
availability of needed electric generating 
capacity as well as adding to its cost without 
contributing to safety; on the other hand, 
others maintained that, in spite of the fact 
that current licensing procedures prevent 
effective public participation in hearings, 
such participation had made substantive 
contributions to safety. There is clearly 
some degree of merit in both these view- 
points. Multi-million-dollar plants already 
completed and ready to go into operation 
should not be delayed without substantial 
reasons. At the same time, if the licensing 
procedures which were in fact created to 
permit the public to participate adequately 
are somehow not fulfilling this objective, 
then some changes are obviously needed. 

In essence, effective and meaningful pub- 
lic participation in matters of radiological 
safety affecting the nuclear industry has 
always been and should continue to be 
emphasized as a matter of great importance, 
There are recent factors which emphasize 
this need to a degree greater than ever be- 
fore. The rapid growth of electric power 
that has been experienced and which is 
projected to occur will result in the instal- 
lation and use of large numbers of nuclear 
power plants and their associated facilities. 

The passage of NEPA, affecting as it does 
the major Federal action of the licensing of 
nuclear facilities by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission lends emphasis to the need for even 
broader based public participation in these 
endeavors. Furthermore, proposed legislation 
now before Congress is related to the need to 
establish coherent power plant siting proce- 
dures for all types of power plants and fur- 
ther attests to the need for meaningful op- 
portunity for public participation in this 
important matter. 

Under the provisions of the Atomic Energy 
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Act of 1954, as initially enacted, there was no 
mandatory hearing requirement. The Com- 
mission was required to hold hearings only 
on those applications for which a hearing was 
requested by any interested party, The Act 
was amended in 1957 to provide for manda- 
tory hearings at both the construction permit 
and operating license stage for nuclear power 
and testing facilities. After extensive consid- 
eration, the Act was amended in 1962 to re- 
quire mandatory hearings only at the con- 
struction permit stage. The Committee re- 
port on the 1962 amendment stated; 

“This amendment, although relaxing the 
mandatory hearing requirement, should not 
prejudice the public interest in reactor safe- 
ty determinations. A mandatory hearing will 
still be held at the critical point in reactor 
licensing—the construction permit stage— 
where the suitability of the site is to be 
judged. Succeeding regulatory actions will 
take place only upon publication and suffi- 
cient advance notice to afford an interested 
party the opportunity to intervene. In these 
succeeding stages, if a hearing is not held, 
the decision would still be on the public rec- 
ord and if an important safety question was 
involved, could be made by the Board. 

“The Committee is cognizant of the pro- 
visional construction permit procedure which 
allows the issuance of a permit, subject to 
further research and development work, be- 
fore becoming final. When this research and 
development work is directed toward the 
resolution of a difficult safety problem of un- 
usual public importance, it is expected that 
the Commission, on its own motion, would 
order a hearing before significant amend- 
ments or authorization for the final construc- 
tion permit were issued. In any event, under 
the provisions of this section, an aggrieved 
party would be given the opportunity to in- 
tervene. 

“Finally, it is expected that the authority 
given AEC to dispense with notice and pub- 
lication would be exercised with great care 
and only in those instances where the ap- 
plication presented no significant hazards 
consideration.” 

It was recognized at the time of the 1962 
amendments that the regulatory procedures 
authorized by them would require subse- 
quent evaluation with the ultimate objective 
of further relaxing the requirement for the 
mandatory construction permit hearing and 
mandatory referrals to the ACRS. The sought 
after goal in 1962 and now is a flexible statu- 
tory framework for the AEC licensing process 
which will facilitate safety determinations, 
recognize the public interest in reactor safety 
determinations, and further enhance the 
public confidence in the regulatory process 
and in the Commission’s determinations 
which are a vital part of that process. 

In view of this history, a fundamental 
question exists as to whether the legislation 
proposed by the AEC (H.R. 9286 and S. 2152 
(identical) represents a logical extension of 
the body of existing thought that went into 
creating current licensing procedures, and 
at the same time, takes into account any new 
significant factors affecting the AEC licens- 
ing procedures, H.R. 9286 and S. 2152 pro- 
posed adding an early site authorization stage 
to existing construction permit and operat- 
ing license stages. They also included pro- 
visions for mandatory public hearings at the 
site authorization stage, the opportunity for 
public hearings at the construction permit 
stage; it permitted no opportunity for public 
hearing at the operating license stage. As the 
following discussion will show, although 
AEC’s proposed legislation does offer some 
advantage in providing some potential for 
earlier public participation in the nuclear 
licensing procedure, there are valid questions 
as to whether this potential can be realized. 
At the same time, it does not provide an op- 
portunity for public hearing at the operating 
license stage. In balance it appears to repre- 
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sent a reduction rather than an enhance- 
ment in opportunity for effective public 
participation. 
IT. NEED FOR EARLY SITE AUTHORIZATION 
PROCEDURE 


Since the early site authorization repre- 
sented the most significant change contem- 
plated in nuclear facility licensing proce- 
dures in the Commission's legislative pro- 
posal (H.R. 9286 and S. 2152), the bulk of the 
testimony in the hearing was devoted to this 
aspect of the legislation. This proposed 
change is clearly attuned to the environ- 
mental needs of the nation in regard to the 
necessity for early and meaningful public 
participation in power plant site selection, 
and, more specifically, to the need, as stated 
earlier, to develop a more coherent and 
rational power plant siting policy at the 
State and regional levels. Presumably the 
primary function of an early site authoriza- 
tion would be to settle questions relating to 
the environmental adequacy of the site and 
the proposed plant in terms of their accept- 
ability to the surrounding population and to 
applicable Federal, State and local agencies; 
the acceptability of the plant design from 
nuclear safety viewpoint would be left almost 
entirely to the construction permit stage. 

However, questions were raised by wit- 
nesses regarding the relationship between 
the early site authorization and construc- 
tion permit proceedings and the relationship 
of the early site authorization to other re- 
quirements such as the review required to 
comply with the National Environmental 
Policy Act (NEPA), water quality legislation, 
the permits under the Refuse Act of 1899, 
the opportunity for hearing at the operating 
license stage, and the compatibility and har- 
mony between the siting provisions of H.R. 
9286 and overall (i.e, nuclear and fossil 
plants) plant siting legislation. There also 
appears to be a very real question as to 
whether sufficient information could reason- 
ably be made available to satisfy all the 
groups inyolyed so that the early site au- 
thorization procedure would be regarded as 
dispositive for all the groups involved. In 
some cases, especially where a particular fa- 
cility is proposed that is essentially a dupli- 
cate of one previously built and where 
sufficient site information relevant to en- 
vironmental considerations can also be made 
available at this early time, the early site 
authorization would appear to have a good 
chance of being useful in regard to resolving 
environmental issues. In other cases, if the 
plant has enough new features about which 
the requisite degree of information may be 
lacking, or if there are unusual or difficult 
features about the site that require extensive 
investigation, early site authorization pro- 
cedure may not be useful and have iess than 
salutory results. 

Thus there appear to be a number of fairly 
complex matters that can affect the need for 
and utility of employing an early site au- 
thorization procedure. In view of such queés- 
tions and in the absence of any demon- 
strated need for any legislation dealing with 
AEC site authorization during this session, it 
would appear highly desirable for it to be 
deferred until overall power plant siting 
legislation is enacted, An objective of overall 
power plant siting leigslation should be to 
recognize the AEC'’s responsibility for all 
radiological considerations associated with 
the nuclear plant to be licensed and state 
and regional authorities should have the 
responsibility for finally deciding all other 
environmental matters in accord with ap- 
plicable law. It is hoped that such legislation 
which is needed now to provide our nation 
with a coherent and rational power plant 
siting policy will soon be enacted. In the 
meantime, the Commission should be urged 
to work with States, such as Maryland and 
others, which have enacted power plant 
siting legislation to assure that appropriate 
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State officials are aware of applicable require- 
ments for the approval of sites for nuclear 
plants and that everything is done to coordi- 
nate the required approvals. 


IV. THE ADEQUACY OF AEC POLICY DIRECTION 
AND PROCEDURES RE PUBLIC HEARINGS 


A substantial number of comments were 
made by witnesses in the hearings to the ef- 
fect that most of the difficulties in nuclear 
facility licensing process did not require 
changes in legislation but were matters that 
could be improved under existing legislation 
by changes in AEC’s policy direction and pro- 
cedures governing the conduct of nuclear 
facility public hearings. These comments ad- 
dress such matters as the need for rule mak- 
ing hearings, need for evidentiary-type man- 
datory hearings, basis for interventions, early 
public access to application information, and 
the need to prohibit commencement of plant 
construction prior to issuance of an AEC 
construction. permit. 


A. Rulemaking proceeding to consider 
general policy issues 

Perhaps one of the most significant prob- 
lems that has developed in nuclear power 
plant public hearings is that many of the is- 
sues being raised in individually contested 
hearings relate more appropriately to the 
general issue of the degree of safety being 
provided in nuclear power plants, Issues are 
also being raised that relate to other ele- 
ments of the nuclear fuel cycle (such as 
spent fuel transportation, high-level waste 
storage, fuel reprocessing, safeguarding of 
nuclear materials, etc.) rather than to the 
nuclear power reactor. These types of issues 
are not readily amenable to complete cover- 
age in a nuclear power plant hearing because 
they are beyond the scope of the particular 
applicant’s responsibility and of the regula- 
tory assessment of his application. How- 
ever, other than the submission of written 
comments on proposed AEC rules, there is no 
other available forum provided by the AEC 
in which the public can participate with re- 
gard to these broader elements of nuclear 
safety. It would seem desirable to have such 
discussions occur in a forum more suitable 
to meeting this need than that of an in- 
dividual nuclear power plant hearing in 
which the AEC regulatory staff and the ACRS 
have already certified that the plant meets 
an acceptable degree of safety. Furthermore, 
it would probably be more fruitful to have 
a forum which would permit a more com- 
plete interchange of ideas on AEC's proposed 
rules rather than the formal and somewhat 
sterile written comments that are submitted 
on the equally formal and sterile language 
of the rules. These functions can probably 
be improved by the use of rule making pro- 
ceedings with legislative-type hearings as 
deemed useful. 

Under the existing Atomic Energy Act, in 
the performance of its functions the Com- 
mission is authorized to “make, promulgate, 
issue, rescind, and amend such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of the Act” (42 U.S.C. 2201(p) ). 
Also under the present Act, the provisions of 
the Administrative Procedure Act (APA) ap- 
plies to all agency action as that term is de- 
fined in the APA (42 U.S.C. 2231). Thus, the 
Commission already has broad rule making 
authority which must be exercised in accord- 
ance with APA procedural safeguards. In us- 
ing this authority, the Commission should be 
urged to adopt Innovative procedures which 
are more responsive to meaningful participa- 
tion in rule making proceedings to cover 
issues of the type mentioned above as well 
as such others as May appear appropriate. 
More meaningful opportunities can be given 
to the public to participate in rule making 
proceedings under informal procedures which 
would involve the use of such devices as the 
presentation of oral testimony, cross-exam- 
ination of witnesses and recommended ac- 
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tions by an expert panel used in an advisory 
capacity. 

B. Mandatory evidentiary-type hearings 

The logic of continuing to have mandatory 
evidentiary-type public hearings at the con- 
struction permit stage appears to be ques- 
tionable. If the objective of such a procedure 
is to assure public participation and there 
are, however, no issues in controversy be- 
tween intervenors, the applicant and the 
regulatory staff, this objective cannot be 
achieved because of the questionable ade- 
quacy of public participation in a hearing 
conducted where only the applicant and the 
staff are parties, and they are in fact already 
in agreement. Hearings conducted under 
these circumstances lead to the further dif- 
ficulty that the presiding Atomic Safety and 
Licensing Board may find itself to be some- 
what at a loss as to what function it has to 
perform in the absence of contested issues. 

Furthermore, it appears that the public 
education value that was in past years an- 
ticipated through the use of mandatory hear- 
ings has not fully materialized. It is more 
likely that current AEC public hearing 
procedures may have contributed more to 
damaging AEC's credibility with the public 
than to improving its education regarding 
nuclear facilities. By the time the AEC public 
hearing is held, the applicant and the staff 
have, in almost all cases, already resolved 
their differences and the regulatory staff is in 
the position of supporting the application. 
Members of the public attending such a hear- 
ing can be left with the erroneous impression 
that the regulatory review has not been 
adequate and that the regulatory agency is 
concerned with matters other than regulating. 

Since public education concerning nuclear 
facilities is a desirable goal, it can be accom- 
plished in other ways than through the use 
of evidentiary-type public hearings. Infor- 
mal meetings, encouraging an exchange of 
views with residents and others in the vicin- 
ity of the plant, the involvement of Federal, 
State and local officials as well as industry 
representatives would, for instance, be one 
way in which this could be done. It would 
also seem, with the large number of nuclear 
facilities to be constructed in the coming 
years that the electric utility and nuclear in- 
dustries have the burden for establishing 
and conducting responsible, thorough and 
responsive programs for public education. 
Further where mandatory hearings are re- 
quired and there is no public intervention, 
it would seem suitable to use a legislative, 
informal type of hearings rather than evi- 
dentiary-type hearings. 

C. Basis for interventions 


Implementation of the concept of allowing 
meaningful public participation in the nu- 
clear facility licensing process should mean 
that when there are points at issue between 
the public and the applicant or the regula- 
tory staff, an opportunity for an evidentiary- 
type public hearing should be afforded. This 
approach would appea: to be generally, but 
not necessarily uniformly, applicable at the 
construction permit stage, the operating li- 
cense stage and, indeed, at any time during 
the life of the facility. 

The hearing record reflects a wide range 
of views on the subject of interventions in 
nuclear facility licensing procedures. At the 
one extreme is the position that interven- 
tions have not contributed to nuclear safety 
and that questions of nuclear safety 
might better be resolved in some forum 
other than an adversary proceeding. At the 
opposite extreme is the view that adversary 
proceedings of extremely broad scope should 
always be permitted to explore every ques- 
tion raised about nuclear safety no matter 
how improbable or imponderable the ques- 
tion might be. However, the fact remains 
that the open hearing of adversaries, fact 
finding upon these open records and disposi- 
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tions based upon facts thus found represent 
the best known method yet conceived to re- 
solve factual matters properly in dispute. 

The Commission for many years has per- 
mitted interventions in public hearings for 
construction permits and operating licenses 
almost automatically and very broad and 
generally stated grounds. While it is clear 
that interventions must be permitted when 
justified, it must be recognized that an evi- 
dentiary adversary hearing to be meaningful 
and efficient must necessarily focus on the 
specific issues that are in controversy. Thus, 
it would seem sensible that the AEC’s rules 
of practice should require intervenors to 
show good cause that there are specific is- 
sues to be contested, rather than to have 
the Commission: (1) measure the validity 
of an intervenor’s contentions against the 
generally stated findings that the Commis- 
sion itself is required to make before issuing 
a license; or (2) equate standing to inter- 
vene and the showing in that regard with 
the necessary showing that there are specif- 
ic matters properly in dispute for adjudica- 
tion. Standing to intervene and intervention 
is one thing; the issues to be adjudicated 
as a result of a proper intervention are an- 
other. AEC's rules of practice should rec- 
ognize that distinction. 

It also seems necessary and logical that 
the good cause requirement by intervenors 
could be different depending upon the state 
of the facility. For instance, at the construc- 
tion permit stage, where specific aspects of 
the facility are being considered for the first 
time, that requirement could be somewhat 
less stringent to help assure that there is 
adequate public participation so that as 
few issues as possible remain unresolved 
prior to the commencement of construction. 
On the other hand, it would seem eappro- 
priate considering the potential that inter- 
ventions have to delay operation of already 
completed multimillion dollar facilities— 
that intervenors requesting a hearing at the 
operating license stage be required to dem- 
onstrate that substantive, Specific issues ex- 


ist before the Commission determines that 
a hearing is needed. 


D. Early public access to application 
information 


Intervenors in several proceedings for the 
licensing of nuclear power plants have stated 
the need for and made extensive use of “dis- 
covery” procedures both before the AEC pub- 
lic hearing commenced as well as during that 
hearing. The stated basis for this has been 
that the amount of material filed by an 
applicant in the course of AEC's review is 
extremely voluminous, Intervenors have 
claimed that, whereas AEC has on the order 
for a year or more to review this information, 
the intervenors cannot in the short period of 
time between publication of the notice of 
AEC's hearing and the start of the hearing, 
thoroughly examine this mass of material. 
Thus, they are forced to engage in extensive 
“discovery” procedures in the hope of re- 
ducing the amount of time required for their 
review. 

It was also suggested by several witnesses 
that the public be given early and easy ac- 
cess to the application and other key docu- 
ments generated during the course of the 
regulatory review as a means of providing 
potential intervenors with sufficient time for 
thorough examination of the documents and 
thus helping to eliminate what was purported 
to be the principal cause for the use of exten- 
sive discovery procedures. This appears to be 
an eminently sensible suggestion and the 
AEC should be urged to develop procedures, 
including a general description of the docu- 
ments to be so treated for accomplishing 


this objective. 
E. Possible limitation of on-site construction 
prior to determination of site suitability 


Under present AEC regulations, determina- 
tion of site suitability is made by the Com- 
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mission as part of its review of the applica- 
tion for a permit to construct the nuclear 
power plant. Some work on the proposed site 
is permitted under AEG regulations before 
an AEC construction permit is issued; and 
additional work can be authorized under an 
AEC exemption from the requirements of a 
construction permit (1C CFR 50.10 and 50.12). 
By the time a utility has applied to the AEC 
for a construction permit, it could have con- 
structed foundations for the nuclear plant 
and made a substantial investment. 

An objective of the Commission's early site 
authorization legislative proposal is to pro- 
vide for a regulatory review of site suitabil- 
ity, including opportunity for public hearing, 
before there is an irrevocable change in the 
landscape at the proposed site. During such 
early site review all environmental matters 
would be considered and the public would 
have full opportunity to participate in the 
site authorization proceedings. The impor- 
tant objective is also one of the goals of 
overall power plant siting legislation now 
before other committees of both bodies. 

It would appear that this objective, which 
is consistent with the policy objectives of 
the National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969, could be achieved in large measure 
under existing authority. As noted above, 
the existing pre-construction permit activi- 
ties are authorized pursuant to Commission 
regulations issued under the rule-making au- 
thority bestowed by the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended. 


“THe Ricut To Be Hearp’—Layinc It on 
THE LINE 


(By Commissioner William O. Doub) 


It is a distinct honor and pleasure for me 
to be here today. The Forum brings together 
an unusually stimulating and perceptive 
segment of the nuclear community, and I 
look forward to meeting many of you per- 
sonally. 

The topic for your symposium session is 
“The Crisis in the Licensing and Regulation 
of Nuclear Power Plants.” While there may 
be divergent viewpoints as to the aptness of 
the word “crisis” for describing the present 
situation, there is an undeniable and widely 
shared concern as to the ability of the nu- 
clear licensing process to cope with the de- 
mands which are being placed upon it—a 
problem to which I am devoting a substan- 
tial amount of my time together with my 
fellow Commissioners. 

At a time when the Nation is demanding 
more electrical power and when nuclear fa- 
cilities are being called upon to meet a con- 
stantly mounting share of that energy de- 
mand, we have been encountering vexing— 
and frankly untenable—delays in completing 
the licensing consideration of nuclear power 
plants. 

There is, to be sure, a complex mix of 
factors which enter into the overall “delay” 
picture, A full survey of these matters is 
plainly not feasible within the scope of my 
brief remarks this afternoon, Instead, fol- 
lowing the enjoinder to “particularize,” 
which I hope will soon become the hallmark 
of our licensing hearings, I am going to focus 
one one element in this mix, that of public 
participation in decision-making on nuclear 
plant siting, construction, and operation, 
This is not to imply that other important 
parts of the regulatory program are not re- 
ceiving vigorous review, and I intend to 
comment briefiy on some of these aspects 
also. 

So that there will be no mistaking the 
guiding premise in my approach to this sub- 
ject, let me state my basic and fundamen- 
tal belief at the outset. In my judgment 
there are sound practical and social reasons 
why the public properly claims and is af- 
forded the right to be heard in our licensing 
proceedings. Public participation is a cor- 
nerstone of administrative law and is an 
inherent and necessary factor in the regu- 
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latory processes of a public agency such as 
the Atomic Energy Commission. As far as I 
am concerned, this right of the public to 
be heard is non-negotiable and should not 
be the subject of time-consuming debate. 
For in the final analysis, it is the public 
which derives the very real benefits from the 
safe operation of well designed and con- 
structed nuclear power plants and which 
must as a corollary of that benefit shoul- 
der the associated environmental costs. 

I recognize that many thoughtful ob- 
servers are disquieted by the fact that the 
systematic environmental inquiry, which is 
an integral part of the nuclear licensing 
process, is singularly absent (at least at the 
Federal leyel) when it comes to the con- 
struction of fossil-fueled plants which con- 
cedediy have appreciable environmental 
consequences of their own, Some environ- 
mentalists and other concerned groups are 
seeking to fill this “gap,” using legislation 
such as the National Environmental Policy 
Act (NEPA) to require broad-gauged en- 
vironmental reviews in individual cases, like 
that of the Four Corners project in the 
Southwest. More broadly, power plant siting 
legislation now pending in the Congress 
would provide a national structure for ther- 
mal plant environmental reviews on an 
across-the-board basis. 

But whatever the future may hold in 
the non-nuclear sphere, in the nuclear area 
we are presently operating within the de- 
manding framework of existing law, and of 
court decisions applying that law. The 
Clavert Cliffs decision,’ regardless of indi- 
vidual personal opinions as to its merits, 
leaves no doubt as to its “holding” and Ir 
believe that the AEC is being responsive to 
its clear definition of the agency's responsi- 
bilities under NEPA. Nuclear plants are now 
subject to a plenary environmental review 
prior to the issuance of a construction per- 
mit—and then again before operation—andl 
at each stage affected segments of the pub- 
lic have the legal right to be heard in a 
quasi-judicial proceeding. 

Of course, as I am continually discov- 
ering, stating these obvious requirements is 
one thing; translating them into a viable 
regulatory process—one which keeps step 
with a dynamic technology and equally 
dynamic social patterns—is quite another 
matter. And nowhere is this more evident 
than with the hearing phase of the process. 
We are confronted today with formidable 
problems in restructuring our hearing pro- 
cedures so as to meet not only our obliga- 
tion to the participating public but also 
our responsibility to the general public—a 
responsibility to arrive at sound decisions 
in a timely fashion. This present broad- 
gauged AEC responsibility demands a total 
in-depth review of the AEC licensing pro- 
gtam with equal attention to the past ap- 
proach of industry intervenors, and the 
utilities in the process, My initial reaction— 
which is more than just an impression—is 
that there is need for considerable improve- 
ment across the board. 

The dimensions of problems are refiected 
in the increasingly lengthy proceedings 
which we are seeing in plant licensing. In 
some instances, hearing times are beginning 
to be measured in years—not simply weeks 
or even months. Parenthetically, as we all 
know, the time factor between the filing 
of an application and the granting of a 
construction permit or operating license has 
been increasing in recent years on the aver- 
age of something in excess of 20% annually. 
And a look to the future with the addi- 
tional review responsibilities stemming from 
the Calvert Cliffs decision, serves only to 


1 Calvert Cliffs’ Coordinating Committee, 
Inc., et al. v, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, et al. (Nos. 24839 and 24,871, 
D.C, Cir., July 23, 1971). 
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underline the potential scope and the seri- 
ousness of these matters. 

What are some ways that the hearing pro- 
cedures and the actual conduct of the hear- 
ings can be improved? This is the focus of our 
attention this afternoon. 

In approaching the matter, I should like 
to put to one side the legislative proposals 
affecting plant siting—nuclear and other- 
wise—now before the Congress. We have 
whatever their outcome, an independent 
administrative obligation to act now with 
the means we presently possess. 

Moreover, I am not disposed to be pessi- 
mistic about the possibilities for substan- 
tial progress through changes which are with- 
in our present capabilities: changes which 
bulla on concepts which have been sub- 
jected to intensive reexamination in recent 
months by the Commission. I would like to 
share with you some of these possibilities 
this afternoon. While the majority of my 
suggestions—particularly the ones for pro- 
cedural change—are within the domain of 
the AEC, before I conclude these remarks I 
should like to discuss several suggestions for 
changes which the industry itself might un- 
dertake and also some observations for 
those environmental groups which have 
taken an active interest in our licensing pro- 
ceedings. 


Let me turn first to the licensing hearing 
itself, the ground rules under which it is con- 
ducted, and the role—and responsibilities—of 
the respective parties in a contested pro- 
ceeding. 

I see no inconsistency between active pub- 
lic participation in the decision-making proc- 
ess and the legal prerequisite that this par- 
ticipation take place in a reasonably ordered 
manner. Indeed, if it cannot, the concept of 
public participation will be on a collision 
course with another concept—that of the 
necessity for the administrative process to 
permit decision-making on a basis timely 
enough to serve vital public needs. 

I am not willing to concede that there is 
any inherent incompatibility between these 
two concepts. Hearings, of course, take time; 
but agencies, like courts, are not without 
means to so structure a proceeding as to ac- 
complish its purpose with the maximum pos- 
sible dispatch. The Commission recently is- 
sued proposed amendments to its procedural 
guidelines (Appendix A to Part 2) which were 
designed to take account of the fact that re- 
actor licensing had passed from an era of 
essentially uncontested hearings, where pub- 
lic education was a primary function of the 
licensing proceeding, to one of contested 
hearings, where the settlement of disputed 
matters was the central purpose of our 
adjudicatory process. 

The recent Calvert Cliffs decision clearly 
called for a reexamination of the matters 
dealt with in those proposed guidelines; and 
‘we are now in the process of recasting them— 
as well as some of the basic procedural rules 
in Part 2 itself—to take account of Calvert 
Cliffs and also of suggestions received from 
industry, environmental groups, and some 
further thoughts of our own. I might add 
that we expect shortly to complete a new 
draft issuance of Part 2 and its appendix and 
that we plan to discuss our proposals with 
representatives of industry and environmen- 
tal organizations and to assess their further 
comments prior to adoption of new proce- 
dures. 

As to our present thinking, let me outline 
briefly some of the procedural changes we 
are considering. Functionally, these changes 
are built around two objectives, which I view 
as being mutually complementary: First, to 
provide for earlier public participation in 
licensing proceedings, within a context of 
maximum and convenient public access to 
facility licensing information; and, second, 
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to demand a sharper focus on matters which 
are actually in controversy, and a greater 
discipline in dealing with those matters, dur- 
ing the hearing phase of the licensing process. 

To be more specific about the direction the 
thoughts of some of us are taking: 

In the sphere of earlier public participa- 
tion, consideration is being given to allow- 
ing intervention in licensing proceedings at 
& much earlier point in time than is now per- 
mitted—even under our early notice proce- 
dure. This is a step which some environmen- 
talists have been urging the AEC to take to 
facilitate public participation and to expedite 
the conduct of the later hearing—and I be- 
Neve it makes sense. 

As a correlative step, we would plan to 
assure that the application and all of its 
amendments, the staff-applicant correspond- 
ence, the safety review and NEPA documents, 
and the like, would be conveniently acces- 
sible to the public as they become available 
from the date of the filing of the application 
onward. We have just recently moved in this 
area by establishing a public document room 
at each site locality. 

As an additional measure in pursuit of this 
objective, we are considering liberalizing 
further our rules dealing with availability of 
AEC records by eliminating certain of the 
present privilege exemptions for internal 
documents, This would not only broaden in- 
formation access to the public—desirable in 
and of itself—but could also appreciably 
lessen the time loss involved in licensing 
proceedings through protracted arguments 
over document production. 

Early, readily available access to all of the 
foregoing information, and a forthright ap- 
proach in the manner and attitude of appli- 
cants with regard to the production of 
information—about which I'll say more in a 
moment—could make early intervention a 
highly useful step. It is painfully apparent 
to me that a considerable, and to a large 
degree unnecessary, amount of time is ex- 
pended by concerned parties in simply try- 
ing to acquire what I believe should be read- 
ily available information regarding the pro- 
posed plant. 

Let me add one further thought on the 
matter of early public participation. 1 can 
well understand the concern—if not the 
sense of frustration—of local citizens and 
civic and environmentally minded groups 
who observe site preparation and construc- 
tion to grade of a proposed plant prior to an 
opportunity to be heard. I believe construc- 
tive steps are needed to come to grips with 
this problem, and we will be giving this addi- 
tional attention. 

Turning to the matter of providing a 
sharper focus and a more orderly process for 
the contested hearing, we are looking at the 
following steps: 

Early identification of the issues to be con- 
sidered in operating license hearings and re- 
striction of testimony to those matters which 
are actually in controversy; 

Greater utilization of the prehearing mech- 
anism for the purpose of showing substan- 
tiality of issues both in construction permit 
and operating license proceedings, as a pre- 
requisite to the raising of radiological safety 
or NEPA contentions; 

Greater utilization of prehearing confer- 
ences and procedures to better define and 
narrow controverted issues and to deal with 
related discovery matters; and 

Recognition of the authority of the licens- 
ing boards to impose limitations, where 
appropriate, on the time within which a 
hearing or any part of it may be completed. 
This last point, as some of you will recall, is 


in line with the provisions of our revised 
NEPA regulations in Appendix D to Part 50. 

I believe, moreover, that our procedures 
should contain some express recognition of 
the role which can properly be played by 
party settlements of disputed matters in con- 
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tested licensing proceedings. Settlement by 
mutual agreement of all parties is an ac- 
cepted aspect of judicial proceedings and, 
as a practical matter, it is an essential in- 
gredient in day-to-day business and personal 
affairs. There are sound public interest con- 
siderations for encouraging this kind of set- 
tlement of disputed matters in our licensing 
proceedings and our procedures should not 
only reflect this but also provide mechanisms 
which take into account of productive party 
settlement efforts. 

Beyond these and other measures which 
might be adopted, a cardinal objective on our 
part will be to set the tone for the conduct 
of hearings by our presiding officers—a tone 
which while demanding recognition of legiti- 
mate party rights would also require the 
shouldering of corresponding responsibilities. 
The boards would be urged in this regard to 
use the tools given them by our rules and 
in principal accepted by the courts as pre- 
cepts of effective administrative law—for 
control of prehearing and hearing schedules, 
for preventing abuse of discovery mecha- 
nisms and for maintaining rein over hear- 
ing examination and cross-examination—to 
move the parties to completion of the de- 
cisional record as expeditiously as possible 
consistent with the right of all parties to 
be heard. 

Having said all this, I want to emphasize ` 
that a licensing hearing is obviously not an 
opportunity for a free-for-all nor is it a Hyde 
Park where unlimited oratory can be prac- 
ticed. Such a hearing functions—or should 
function—within reasonably defined sensi- 
ble and logical rules. Intervenors, equally 
with the staff and applicant, must be re- 
quired to respect the rights of all parti- 
cipants. Hearing boards are obliged to con- 
sider all timely presented, relevant evidence, 
but should not unduly accord special priv- 
ileges to any one participant. In practical 
terms and putting it bluntly, this means that 
no one has the right nor should be permitted 
to use a hearing simply as a device to delay 
a decision on construction or operation of 
& plant, 

In advancing these suggestions, I would not 
want to appear the pollyanna or to profess 
to believe that licensing miracles can be 
wrought with these or any other rules 
changes. But I do believe that earlier, in- 
formed, public participation can only help 
the licensing process; and, further, that such 
participation provides the most viable frame- 
work for subsequent atiherence to firm pro- 
cedural groundrules. 

As to the efficacy of those groundrules, we 
must, of course, recognize their practical, and 
proper, limits. We do know, however, that 
our country’s judicial system has keen able 
to achieve similar goals within the frame- 
work of procedural rules roughly parallel to 
our own; and I know from my own ex- 
perience as People’s Counsel before, and then 
as Chairman of the Maryland Public Serv- 
ice Commission, that fair and well-defined 
rules administered by tough, impartial and 
fair-minded hearing officers can do a treat 
deal to move a proceeding forward to its 
conclusion. 


I promised earlier that I would have a few 
thoughts regarding changes in approach on 
the part of the industry which could help 
in the amelioration of hearing delays. 

At the outset, let me remind you that the 
hearing is only the capstone of an overall 
process which begins with utility planning 
and ends with governmental licensing. The 
public’s disposition to raise contentions for 
governmental consideration at the relatively 
late adjudicatory stage is, more often than 
you may care to acknowledge, a byproduct of 
a utility-applicant’s failure to do its 
“homework” with its constituency in the 
earlier phases of the process. In all too many 
cases a frustrated, confused, and often 
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alarmed citizenry has no other recourse than 
to contest an application—if initially only 
to acquire information. 

I am speaking now of early, open and full 
communication of utility plans for facility 
siting and construction. I recognize that 
some utilities have been established a fairly 
impressive track record in this regard of late, 
and that others are improving on past per- 
formance. But we still see Instances of plant 
construction plans that are disclosed rela- 
tively close to, if not contemporaneous with, 
the filing of governmental licensing requests. 
And we also know that public information 
programs, when they have been mounted— 
as they increasingly are these days—have 
ofttimes been found to be superficial by re- 
sponsible environmental groups; and that 
some utilities may not be prepared to give 
these groups the hard information they are 
seeking. This old-line, close to the vest ap- 
proach is a residual byproduct of a philos- 
ophy of managerial prerogatives that is not 
viable in an economy such as this where elec- 
tricity plays such a significant role. 

Moreover, the impact of delays that occur 
at the hearing stage cannot be divorced from 
events within a utility’s control that occurred 
much earlier: less than adequate plans for 
load growth; indecisiveness in making basic 
determinations, such as whether to go fossil 
fuel or nuclear; woefully incomplete initial 
construction permit applications; failure to 
develop in-house quality assurance expertise; 
not pressing for licensing hearings as early 
as one might because of what may be termed 
“local resistance” factors. These are only the 
examples that most readily come to mind. 

In another vein, the industry has quite 
rightly urged the Commission to utilize rule- 
making for the establishment of generally 
applicable design and other standards, rather 
than leaving matters to ad hoc facility re- 
veiew and adjudication. The Commission has, 
in fact, been moving in this direction but our 
pace is in no small measure influenced by the 
degree of standardization which obtains 
among the equipment vendors and partic- 
ularly the architect-engineers. Reading some 
of Craig Hosmer’s comments in this year's 
Joint Committee hearings on the regulatory 
program, I am convinced that there is con- 
siderable room for improvement on this score. 
Whereas there appears to be a gradual and 
encouraging trend toward limiting the types 
of nuclear steam supply systems being offered 
by the vendors, the non-nuclear portions of 
the plants (by far the largest fraction of the 
investment made by the utilities) change 
from one plant to the next. In my own mind, 
this seems to be an unnecessarily expensive 
approach and there is no question that it 
complicates the regulatory process when the 
interaction between the nuclear and non- 
nuclear portion of each plant must be ex- 
haustively studied in a safety context. 

In terms of the hearing itself, the most 
useful step I could urge upon the utility-ap- 
plication is maximum openness with infor- 
mation in its possession, Proprietary informa- 
tion may present special problems but, with 
limited exceptions such as that, I frankly 
believe that a license applicant is best ad- 
vised to make available to a requesting in- 
tervenor the greatest amount of information 
possible. And I include within the “avail- 
ability” category information which may only 
be arguably relevant. The hearing boards, 
after all, will ultimately determine the evi- 
dentiary admissibility of any information 
furnished. The dividends realized in en- 
hanced communication—and in simple say- 
ings in hearing time—make this, to my think- 
ing, the eminently sensible course. 

. . > > . 

Since I am being liberal with my advice 
today, it is only appropriate that I save a few 
words for the representatives of environ- 
mental organizations. I hope you will be 
frank and recognize that these organizations 
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have been instrumental in rightfully bring- 
ing to light a national lack of concern about 
the environment. As a result, a striking and 
irreversible change in the outlook of policy 
makers has occurred and “concern for the 
environment” is no longer a catch phrase but 
a mandate that we must follow and enforce. 
As in most matters involving radical change, 
adaptation has been accompanied by the need 
to resolve practical as well as legal and ad- 
ministrative problems. For example, in the 
past, a primary complaint of a number of the 
enyironmentalists was the jurisdictional re- 
fusal of the AEC to consider the full environ- 
mental impact of proposed nuclear plant 
licensing actions. The grounds for that com- 
plaint went by the boards, so to speak, with 
the enactment of NEPA, the subsequent Cal- 
vert Cliffs decision and our recent procedures 
implementing that decision. We now have a 
system, and scope of review, which is truly 
unique insofar as environmental examination 
of industrial undertakings is concerned. 

The basic question confronting us now is 
whether this system can be made to work in 
a fashion timely enough to serve essential 
public needs—or whether it will be over- 
whelmed, as some are fearful. I can only as- 
sume that it is in the best interest of en- 
vironmentalists to help us make the new sys- 
tem work, as they have repeatedly stated in 
the past that it could be made to work. Re- 
sponsible participation in our proceedings 
and a recognition of the practical limits of 
the new system—particularly at this early 
stage—will be key elements in this regard. 

I would hope also that the emotionalism 
which has marked the approach of some to 
the question of nuclear plant environmental 
impact will be tempered in the cold light of 
the NEPA review process. The Commission 
fully intends, as Chairman Schlesinger has 
stated, to be responsive to the conservation 
and environmental concerns of the public. 
But we would be serving no sound public 
purpose, and defeating NEPA's ends, if we 
were to deal with these matters other than 
through the process of dispassionate and bal- 
anced assessment. 


CONCLUSION 


Let me add a concluding observation on 
the licensing “crisis” we are examining this 
afternoon. 

I harbor no illusions as to the magnitude of 
the task facing the Commission as we move 
forward into what, in a very real sense, is a 
new èra of licensing responsibility. We are 
called upon to match the capabilities of a 
dynamic and complex technology to the ur- 
gent energy and environmental needs of the 
country, and to accomplish this within a le- 
gal and social framework which calls for the 
most sophisticated type of decision-making. 

But meeting the challenge which change 
Poses is hardly a novel experience for either 
the Commission or you members of the nu- 
clear community. The Commission’s licensing 
program and the industry it covers never 
have been static. They are today the end- 
product of evolvement and of adaptation to 
the constantly changing circumstances of the 
past 15 or so years. 

Without pretending to special insights— 
only a willingness to tackle the problems—I 
am cautiously optimistic for the future. We 
have available the talents of an unusually 
gifted group of people, both in the public 
and the private sectors, and the pressing 
needs of our country provide an unremitting 
reminder that we have no choice but to 
succeed. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., October 19, 1971. 
Hon. James R. SCHLESINGER, 
Chairman, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. SCHLESINGER: I am enclosing a 

copy of a press release which I have au- 
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thorized for release this afternoon. The press 
release states that the Subcommittee on 
Legislation which I chair will not report the 
AEC’s bills on early site (H.R. 9286) and 
ACRS (H.R. 9285) to the full Committee dur- 
ing this session. The reasons for that decision 
are set forth completely in the press release. 

The press release also reiterates several 
earlier suggestions by the Committee that 
the Commission act under the existing au- 
thority bestowed on it to make procedural 
changes in the licensing hearing powers 
which are long overdue. I am pleased to note 
that Commissioner Doub in his recent speech 
believes that corrective action is necessary. 

Although these matters have been dis- 
cussed and considered for some time, the re- 
medial action has been slow. It would be very 
much appreciated if the Commission would 
advise me of the specific procedural changes 
which are being considered, and the target 
dates for their implementation. I would also 
like to know the extent to which the services 
of the Chairman of the Administrative Con- 
ference of the United States and other in- 
terested persons will be used in this effort. 
I would like to be informed of any obstacles 
which are foreseen to implementing the pro- 
cedural changes which may be needed to pro- 
vide for more effective public participation in 
the licensing process and to restore vitality 
to the administrative licensing process. 

I close in noting that the press release also 
stated that if it develops that needed pro- 
cedural changes will require additional legis- 
lative authority, the Committee stands ready 
upon request to consider carefully any pro- 
posal which the Commission forwards to the 
Congress. 

I very respectfully urge that this matter 
be given priority attention. 

Sincerely yours, 


MELVIN Price, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Legislation. 


EXPECTATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
NUCLEAR INDUSTRY 


(By Dr. James R. Schlesinger) 


It is a privilege fór me to be with you this 
evening at the Joint Meeting of the Atomic 
Industrial Forum and the American Nu- 
clear Society, I trust that my remarks will be 
useful to you in casting some light on the 
environment in which you will be operating 
in the years ahead. It has been suggested to 
me that there is some curiosity, even eager- 
ness, regarding my attitudes and what I 
might say in my first formal expression of 
views before a large segment of industry. 
Consequently, if you will permit, I shall dis- 
pense with the barrage of compliments, rem- 
iniscences, anecdotes, and clumsy jests, 
which are customary on such occasions. Since 
I wish to limit my remarks to a reasonable 
time, I shall turn right to the substance. 

Despite the wide span of interests in the 
audience, the focus of my remarks this eve- 
ning will be nuclear power. Initially, I shall 
concentrate on my impressions regarding the 
status of the nuclear industry. Later I shall 
indicate my views regarding the responsi- 
bilities of that industry—and the quite sep- 
arate responsibilities of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Together these should provide 
a framework of expectations regarding the 
future. And—hopefully—an understanding 
of the interplay of rights and responsibili- 
ties that should govern our activities. 

You will appreciate that I have been in my 
present position for only two months, so that 
much of what I will say could be classified 
under the heading of early impressions rather 
than a complete and systematic treatment. 
Nonetheless you should not take these com- 
ments lightly on that score. You will also ap- 
preciate that I come to the AEC with a pri- 
mary background in the national security 
end of AEC’s responsibilities. So I am pre- 
pared to look for those things that are given 
emphasis in the weapons program: safety, 
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predictable performance, high reliability, 
thorough and painstaking component test- 
ing, and an extensive program dedicated to 
quality assurance. With respect to nuclear 
power these objectives carry clear and nec- 
essary implications in regard to the reli- 
ability and maintainability of plants, the 
security of electric power supply, the long- 
run costs of electric energy. Above all, they 
relate strongly to the safety of those plants, 
which continues to be our primary respon- 
sibility to the public. The theme of quality 
assurance is one that you have heard dis- 
cussed in the past; you will be hearing more 
about it in the future—and I shall return to 
it in a few minutes’ time. 


I. WHAT IS THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE 
INDUSTRY? 


When I met with some of you in Geneva, 
my assessment regarding the future of the 
nuclear industry was optimistic. It continues 
to be. Some of you may find it difficult to 
share that optimism—particularly in the at- 
mosphere that has hung over the industry 
since Calvert Cliffs. Indeed, I can fully un- 
derstand why many of you are distressed. 
Still it should be difficult to be other than 
bullish about the long-run future. 

The development and the expected growth 
of this industry are simply remarkable. What 
other industry can look forward with the 
same degree of confidence to a growth rate 
of roughly 15% per annum. The future is 
spectacular—the ultimate future. The pace 
of achievement, however, will depend heavily 
on two provisos: first, provision of a safe, 
reliable product; second, achievement of pub- 
lic confidence in that product. Satisfying 
these provisos will be a demanding task, But 
it can be done, if we recognize that it is Im- 
perative to provide the determination, the 
resources, and the organization to meet the 
challenge. 

There are two problem areas: first, a set 
of difficulties, probably unavoidable, refiect- 
ing the “growing pains” of the industry, and, 
second, the state of congestion in the review 
process. It may be natural to ask who or 
what is to blame. But that is useless. All bear 
some degree of responsibility—in failing to 
take the necessary actions in the light of per- 
suasive evidence of trouble ahead. 

Yet, if you are inclined toward gloom, 
think for a moment about the truly re- 
markable achievements of the industry in a 
brief span of time. It is just 18 years since 
construction started at Shippingport. It is 
under 17 years since President Eisenhower's 
Atoms for Peace Message. It is but 15 years 
since the Commission inaugurated its Power 
Reactor Demonstration Program, It is but 8 
years since Oyster Creek, It is just 5 years 
since the first order was placed for a 1000 
MWe power reactor. In a four-year period, 
1963-1967, capacity on order from the indus- 
try increased fifteen fold. These are spec- 
tacular developments. To draw an analogy, 
it is similar to the entire history of com- 
merical aviation from Kitty Hawk to the 
Boeing 747 being compressed into less than a 
score of years. And in the commercial breeder 
and the fusion reactor we look forward to, as 
it were, the veritable space age of nuclear 
energy. 

Perhaps in some respects the pace has been 
too swift. In any event, no one should be 
surprised if there is evidence of growing 
pains. Inevitably there has been a shortage of 
experienced personnel—eased by the supply 
provided adventitiously from Admiral Rick- 
over's naval reactors program. It was not in- 
evitable that the shortage be permitted to 
persist. Some utilities have purchased power 
plants based on financial considerations, 
paper designs, and paper calculations—with- 
out adequate technical knowledge as to what 
they were buying. Over time, new paint de- 
signs have been based upon large engineering 
extrapolations. 

Many of the architect-engineering firms 
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appear not to have assembled the needed re- 
sources of qualified personnel to carry a 
large number of power reactors through to 
the operational stage. This is the more sig- 
nificant since these firms may be attempt- 
ing to substitute for designers, and for cus- 
tomers are not sufficiently knowledgeable 
or demanding to cope with many first-of-a- 
kind items and within an expanding program. 
A consequence has been a wide spectrum of 
uncertainties in costs, schedules, and plant 
performance—and the need for prolonged 
test and shakedown periods. 

Under these circumstances one should 
hardly be surprised that there are growing 
pains, but rather that the industry is already 
so far ahead. In this connection, neither 
should you be surprised if the Commission 
lays stress on dsciplined engineering and on 
quality assurance. This is essential to the 
long-run success of the industry—and to 
satisfy the legitimate public concern, which 
the AEC represents. We will need to be as- 
sured that piping is of the highest quality, 
that pumps work, that values are properly 
designed and operate reliably, that welding 
has been done in accordance with specifica- 
tions and that radiography confirms this 
fact. Those in industry who have chided us— 
quite properly—about the AEC regulatory 
process, know full well that you have rea- 
son to blush regarding some of these aspects 
of quality assurance. Gentlemen, these en- 
gineering details are not peripheral; they are 
the heart of our problem. 

The focus of concern should be the likeli- 
hood of small accidents, small spills, un- 
planned shutdowns, power interruptions and 
associated higher construction and mainte- 
nance costs. Potentially these could be the 
source of far more trouble over the long run 
than the possibility of hypothetical disas- 
ters. 

We must of course give careful considera- 
tion to these hypothetical accidents, even 
though their occurrence may have virtually 
zero probability. But we must insure that 
such consideration does not unduly divert 
our limited resources in management and 
technical personnel from adequate attention 
to the unglamorous engineering tasks that 
constitute the heart of the safety problem— 
and the heart of your commitment to pro- 
duce reliable power. We regard it as vital 
that purchasing utilities acquire trained 
personnel and technical expertise, that they 
become knowledgeable and demanding cus- 
tomers—to insure that they receive full value 
for the dollar expended, to avoid power inter- 
ruptions, to insure that plants can and will 
be properly maintained, and, among other 
things, to avoid relying on the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to perform this critical 
task. Moreover, we are confident that rellable 
power reactor vendors want nothing more 
than a knowledgeable and demanding cus- 
tomer. 


Il. WHAT IS THE AEC’S ROLE? 


There is another aspect to growing pains 
which casts light on the relationship be- 
tween the industry and the Commission. 
Some of you may feel that Calvert Cliffs was 
a watershed event in other respects—that 
the Court's decision should have been 
fought, that by failing to appeal the deci- 
sion and by issuing regulation in conformity 
with the court's decision the Atomic Energy 
Commission was admitting that it was 
wrong, that the whole set of events was 
tantamount to the AEC’s abandoning the 
industry. In light of the historical climate 
in the industry, this is an understandable 
response. From its inception the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has fostered and pro- 
tected the nuclear industry. Looking back 
one can, I think, say that this was the 
right policy for that historical epoch. The 
policy permitted a new and vital technology 
to be exploited; it created an industry and 
then protected the industry as it grew to 
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relative maturity. But that industry, inso- 
far as it involves the exploitation of light 
water reactor technology, should now be on 
a self-sustaining basis. Those of you who 
regard the response to the Calvert Cliffs as 
indicating a climatic change in the relation- 
ship between the industry and the AEC 
could well be right, though perhaps for the 
wrong reason, The move toward greater self- 
reliance for the industry had a certain his- 
toric inevitability. Such a process is always 
painful. It is, however, necessary. One result 
will be that you should not expect the AEC to 
fight the industry’s political, social, and 
commercial battles. These are your tasks— 
the tasks of a self-reliant industry. 

The logic is, I think, quite clear. This is 
no longer an infant industry; it is rapidly 
approaching mature growth. The history of 
the tariff is replete with brawling, vigorous 
industries continuing to demand protection 
appropriate to the years of early growth, 
when the stage of infancy had long since 
been passed. 

In this regard the thrust of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 can readily be miscon- 
strued. The concept of “promoting,” implicit 
in the act, is an elastic one. It can be inter- 
preted, quite properly, to mean that the AEC 
has responsibility aggressively to develop 
new or improved technical options which 
may be exploited for public use. It can be 
interpreted, quite improperly, I believe, to 
suggest that the Atomic Energy Commission 
should indulge in promotional activities on 
behalf of well-established industrial sectors. 
Perhaps the phraseology is obsolescent. In 
any event the word “promotional” has served 
to confuse some sections of the government, 
the industry, and the public regarding the 
proper role of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in this mature stage of the industry's 
development. 

It is the responsibility of the Atomic 
Energy Commission vigorously to develop new 
technical options and to bring those options 
to the point of commercial application. It is 
not the responsibility of the Atomic Energy 
Commission to solve industry’s problems 
which may crop up in the course of com- 
mercial exploitation. That is industry's re- 
sponsibility, to be settled among industry, 
Congress, and the public. The AEC’s role is a 
more limited one, primarily to perform as a 
referee serving the public interest. I might 
add that it is to industry's long-run ad- 
vantage that the public has high confidence 
that the AEC will appropriately perform its 
role in this regard. 

In the weeks since I came into this job I 
have been impressed on a number of occa- 
sions by the failure in the industry and in- 
house properly to distinguish between the 
role and responsibilities of industry and the 
separate role and responsibilities of the AEC. 
In the future I trust the distinctive respon- 
sibilities of a government agency will be- 
come more sharply etched in the minds of all 
of us. I have suggested some of my concerns, 
Tet me be more precise. 

The Atomic Energy Commission does not 
sell power reactors. We are a by-stander, 
sympathetic I trust. The selling of power 
reactors is a concern of the vendors; the 
decision to buy that of the utilities. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has issued projec- 
tions indicating 150,000 MWe Installed by the 
end of 1980. We are interested, of course, but 
it is a projection not a target of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. If it turns out to be a 
130,000 rather than 150,000, or 160,000 for 
that matter, that reflects, quite properly, 
the decisions of industry. They are not our 
decisions. The AEC’s primary responsibility 
is to assure expeditious reviews of applica- 
tions—a subject which rightly concerns you 
and to which I will return. 

Again, it is not a responsibility of the AEC 
to supply power, even nuclear-generated 
power. I recently read an EEI study seem- 
ingly based on the premise that the AEC has 
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a responsibility for power production. I ques- 
tion that premise. Utilities sell power. The 
Federal Power Commission is the primary 
agency concerned with power supply. Con- 
gress provides the framework. Unquestion- 
ably it is the AEC’s responsibility to take 
local power supply conditions into account 
when an application lies before the AEC. Our 
new regulations specifically recognize this 
responsibility, but I underscore that in the 
existing statutory framework our respon- 
sibility is not the overall power supply situa- 
tion, but rather providing technical options 
and seeing that the technology is appropri- 
ately and safely utilized. 

You have every right to demand that the 
AEC perform its duties efficiently. If extraor- 
dinary costs are incurred because of the 
unduly slow functioning of AEC procedures, 
that is our problem and our responsibility to 
solve it. It is not our responsibility, however, 
if a utility encounters unanticipated costs 
because of a failure to do its job properly, 
failure to comply with the procedures, or be- 
cause of a change in the law. We are sym- 
pathetic; we understand your problem, but 
it is your problem. 

Finally—and let me underscore this point— 
it is not the AEC responsibility to ignore 
in your behalf an indication of Congressional 
intent, or to ignore the courts. We have had 
a fair amount of advice on how to evade the 
clear mandate of the federal courts. It is 
advice that we did not think proper to accept. 
If you regard the legislative or judicial frame- 
work as extreme or unworkable, you have a 
clear remedy through the seeking of legis- 
lative relief. We sympathize with the difficul- 
ties that you are facing, but we have no 
intention of evading our responsibilities un- 
der the law. 

Since these difficulties stem from the en- 
hanced concern about the environment, let 
me say a few words on that subject. Environ- 
mentalists have raised many legitimate ques- 
tions. A number have bad manners, but I 
believe that broadside diatribes against en- 
vironmentalists to be not only in bad taste 
but wrong. I believe that we shall receive 
from the responsible environmentalists con- 
siderable assistance in resolving our present 
difficulties. Take air pollution. It is my per- 
sonal judgment that when all environmen- 
talists, including ourselves, have a chance 
to assess the contribution of nuclear power 
to the reduction of sulphur and nitrogen 
oxides and particulates, that all environ- 
mentalists will appreciate the advantages 
of nuclear power in relation to the real alter- 
natives. I believe the argument over radio- 
active discharges is pretty well off the boards. 
Good answers will still have to be provided 
regarding safety, transportation, and waste 
management. Moreover, the responsible en- 
vironmentalists are keenly aware that the 
present situation can boomerang. If there 
are power interruptions, brownouts, and 
blackouts, the environmental movement will 
pay a severe price along with the rest of us— 
and that is the situation the environmen- 
talists wish to avoid. 

Dealing with intervenors is a time-consum- 
ing process. Most intervenors ask appropriate 
questions, albeit somewhat repetitiously. 
Some intervenors are deliberately exploiting 
existing procedures in order to cause delay. 
To the extent that delaying tactics have 
been used as a tool to force the provision 
of information that the intervenors may feel 
that they have been improperly denied, it is 
understandable. There is a direct way of deal- 
ing with this problem. To the extent that de- 
laying tactics have been employed sheerly for 
the purpose of delay, to put off month-by- 
month or year-by-year the operation of 
plants and imposing costs on industry and 
the public, it cannot be condoned. 

Environmentalists have also been raising 
questions that transcend the issues involved 
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in individual plants. The question has been 
raised, by Michael McCloskey of the Sierra 
Club among others, whether our society for 
environmental reasons viewed broadly ought 
not curb its appetite for energy and for elec- 
tric power. It is a legitimate social question. 
It is not unreasonable to question whether 
neon signs or even airconditioning are essen- 
tial ingredients in the American way of life. 
More fundamentally it is not unthinkable 
to inquire whether energy production should 
be determined solely in response to market 
demand. Some of you I suspect have strong 
views on this matter. You should be prepared, 
whenever the necessity arises, to present your 
position to the public just as the Sierra Club 
does—and I suspect that at this reading you 
are likely to have the public with you. 

Whatever the private views of the Com- 
missioners, it would seem to me inappropri- 
ate for the Atomic Energy Commission to 
take a position on this issue. The AEC should 
be officially neutral. It is the AEC'’s mission 
to provide energy options that will serve 
public needs—in whatever manner the pub- 
lic prescribes those needs. The AEC lacks au- 
thority and consequently should avoid be- 
coming entangled in the determination of 
broad social issues of this type. 


III. FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Let me address one more issue as I draw 
to a conclusion. In the reaction to Calvert 
Cliffs it has been remarkably clear that the 
utility industry does not relish operating in 
the spotlight of public attention. The tradi- 
tional ways of doing business seem prefer- 
able. A utility could get on with the job of 
installing a 100 or 200 megawatt fossil- 
fueled plant and nobody really needed to be 
consulted save for the property owners and 
the local authorities, who could be dealt with 
on a private basis. Nowadays every plant 
seems to be drawn into public controversy. 
I can understand the nostalgia. The old ways 
were neater and more efficient, at least in a 
limited sense. But this is 1971. We are more 
crowded, There is a heightened public sensi- 
tivity on environmental issues—an insist- 
ence by the public that it be consulted. We 
shali all have to learn to operate under these 
changed conditions, You will not only have 
to operate in the glare of publicity, you will 
have to take your case to the public. Do not 
expect us to do this for you. 

I have heard the charge that the AEC has 
been “over-reacting.” The new regulations 
are tough; you will agree, however, that 
they comply with the spirit of the court’s de- 
cision. While they are tough, they are work- 
able, I am surprised and concerned therefore 
by the attitude of discouragement to which 
I referred previously. These new regulations 
present no insuperable difficulties, if you will 
get on with your part of the job and we get 
on with ours. For our part, we shall make 
every effort to minimize the time to be ab- 
sorbed in the review process. Some com- 
ponents of the review can be carried on in 
parallel rather than in series. A suitable cost- 
benefit study can normally be developed on 
the order of two months, particularly if there 
is a suitable format. There are scores of qual- 
ified individuals who can do the requisite 
work. The cost will be miniscule in relation 
to the total cost of a plant—or in relation 
to the cost of delays. You will need guidelines 
foz such studies and you shall have them. 

If there are endless conversations about 
one or even two years delay and we all sit on 
our hands, the delays will be endless, Let us 
not sit back and fail to take the steps indi- 
cated in the regulations—and take them as 
expeditiously as possible. In this respect I 
can assure you the AEC will make every ef- 
fort to move the paper and proceedings along 
quickly. But in some situations we can only 
follow your lead. For example, how many of 
you have filed show-cause orders with re- 
gard to ceasing construction on your plants? 
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We are still awaiting requests to go to one 
percent power or twenty percent which is 
permitted under the regulations. 

We can never act on requests that are not 
transmitted to us. Handwringing will serve 
no purrpose. As I suggested earlier, a great 
deal can be accomplished within the frame- 
work of the regulations. Self-help is the best 
help. In the absence of adequate response 
from the industry the question of just who 
it is that is “over-reacting” will be more 
readily resolved. 

Now, some of my words have been strong 
and some of my message has not been easily 
palatable, You may have concluded that I 
have spent too much time discussing why 
your expectations may be pitched too high 
and why your actions have been pitched too 
low. You may also have felt that I have spent 
too little time discussing the responsibilities 
of the AEC. You are right. But you should 
also understand that we have a full appre- 
ciation of the formidable job ahead of us, I 
have indicated the respects in which the 
responsibilities of the Commission and in- 
dustry should be viewed and emphasized. A 
government agency has separate responsibili- 
ties, distinct from those of industry. What 
are those responsibilities? The first is to 
conduct its business in an efficient manner, so 
that we are not the source of delay. The 
second is to avoid changing the rules of 
the game for other than sound reasons. You 
have eyery right to demand that of us. 

You have a right to demand that licensing 
reviews be expeditiously carried out. Im- 
proyements clearly are needed. But this is 
a task which requires action on both our 
parts. For example, in 1969, the Internal 
Study Group, established by the Com- 
mission to review its Regulatory Program, 
after consulting at length with all segments 
of the nuclear industry, reported that: 

“The lack of a comprehensive set of regu- 
latory safety criteria and industry codes and 
standards relating to the safety of nuclear 
power plants contributes to the uncertainty 
concerning regulatory requirements and to 
the length of time required to conduct regu- 
latory safety evaluations.” 

It concluded that: 

“There is an urgent need for substantially 
increased participation and support of these 
efforts by all segments of the nuclear in- 
dustry, especially the utilities.” 

While some improvements have been 
made, it is nonetheless clear, that the need 
in this area has not been met, and that 
greatly intensified effort—on both our 
parts—is needed to develop nuclear industry 
criteria and standards, 

In this and other respects I have cited a 
determination to do our job better. In many 
areas we have already taken or initiated the 
actions nece: to strengthen and aug- 
ment our capabilities to do this. We intend 
to redouble our efforts, firm in the view that 
we can best be of help to the nuclear indus- 
try and the public by carrying out our own 
responsibilities effectively. I think the more 
you reflect on the matter that is really all 
that you require from a government agency 
with regard to your well-established pro- 
grams. 

Let me reiterate: the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, like any government agency, exists 
to serve the public interest. The public 
interest may overlap, but it is not coinci- 
dent with private interests. Private interests 
may, and indeed through the operation of 
the well-known invisible hand are likely 
to, serve the public interests. The motiva- 
tion is different. The role of a government 
agency, designed to achieve and enforce pub- 
lic goals, is distinct. Yet, as the Atomic 
Energy Commission performs its public role, 
I believe that it will help you to achieve 
your legitimate and long-run objectives. 

Thank you very much. 
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IRISH FREEDOM 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinuing turmoil in Northern Ireland is 
deeply depressing. The bloodshed there 
is the bitter harvest of years of deliber- 
ate discrimination against a Catholic 
minority, it is an echo of earlier violent 
aspects of Irish history when Irishmen 
rose up to protest the cruel penal laws 
which for centuries denied the rights of 
Irish Catholics. It is the obligation of 
public officials to speak out against such 
discrimination whenever and wherever it 
occurs. 

Ever since the treaty of 1921 which 
officially marked the separation of the 
six counties from the rest of Ireland, 
Catholics in the north have been denied 
the most basic civil rights. The Cameron 
report, a 1969 official document of the 
British Government, cites examples of 
this discrimination in the areas of local 
government appointments, local govern- 
ment electoral boundaries, housing al- 
locations and employment. While some 
measures of reform have been imple- 
mented in a belated effort to end these 
injustices, the Faulkner government's 
sudden revival last August of internment 
policies under the Special Powers Act is a 
monstrous step backwards that has only 
inflamed longstanding animosities. 

The present violence and state of mili- 
tary occupation which prevails in North- 
ern Ireland cannot solve the problems 
there. In the face of the British Govern- 
ment’s inability to restore an atmosphere 
of stability and justice, it is imperative 
that our Government use all possible 
powers of diplomacy to insure democrat- 
ic self-determination for all the people 
of Northern Ireland. 

Accordingly, I have cosponsored a re- 
solution in the House, H.R. 653, initially 
introduced by Representative HUGH 
Carey, which would request the US. 
Government at the highest level to urge 
implementation of the following: 

First, termination of the current in- 
ternment policy and simultaneous re- 
lease of all persons detained thereunder. 

Second, full respect for the civil rights 
of all the people of Northern Ireland and 
the termination of all political, social, 
economic, and religious discrimination. 

Third, implementation of the reforms 
promised by the Government of the 
United Kingdom since 1968 including 
those reforms in the field of law enforce- 
ment, housing, employment, and voting 
rights, 

Fourth, dissolution of the Parliament 
of Northern Ireland. 

Fifth, withdrawal of all British forces 
from Northern Ireland, and the in- 
stitution of law enforcement and crim- 
inal justice under local control accept- 
able to all parties. 

Sixth, convening of all interested 
parties for the purpose of accomplishing 
the unification of Ireland. 

This resolution has also been intro- 
duced on the Senate side by Senators 
EDWARD KENNEDY and ABRAHAM RIBICOFF., 
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Throughout the history of Ireland's 
struggle for independence one notes that 
the leaders of that struggle were Catholic 
and Protestant alike. There is no irrec- 
oncilable friction between these groups. 
The issue at stake in Northern Ireland is 
not a question of religious preference, but 
of the freedom for self-determination. 
This freedom should pose no threat to 
Protestant or to Catholic, it is a goal that 
can only be achieved through the co- 
operation of both sides. Of the present 
violence one must ask in the words of 
Yeats: 


Was it for this the wild geese spread 

The grey wing upon every tide; 

For this that all that blood was shed, 

For this Edward Fitzgerald died, 

And Robert Emmet and Wolfe Tone, 

All that delirium of the brave? 
—(September 1913). 


ECONOMIC UNCERTAINTIES 
PROLIFERATE 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
less than 2 weeks until the end of phase 
I—the wage-price freeze part of the new 
economic policy. On that date the lid 
will come off suppressed economic forces 
and there will be a scramble by each sec- 
tor of the economy for rectification of 
real or alleged injuries suffered as a re- 
sult of the freeze. 

The scramble will be unlike any we 
have ever seen in this Nation’s history. 
And it will be compounded by the in- 
evitable uncertainties about the effective- 
ness and legality of the Pay Board and 
Price Commission decisions. 

Mr. Speaker, I dislike dragging the 
word “priorities” into my remarks. But 
the economic policies of phase I and 
phase II are a direct reflection of this 
administration’s political philosophy of 
total expediency. In my judgment the 
economic priorities of this country 
should be first—jobs; second—stable 
economic recovery and growth; third—a 
balance of reasonable wage and price in- 
creases that support those priorities. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, the first 
economic priority of this Nation is not to 
squeeze our economic lifeblood by reduc- 
ing, almost overnight, an average 4.5 per- 
cent rate of inflation to 3 percent or less, 
jeopardizing our health and well-being 
to insure the reelection of the President 
in 1972. This line of reasoning also ap- 
plies to the impounding of $12 billion 
in funds Congress has appropriated for 
fiscal 1972. 

If the President is really interested in 
creating jobs and getting America back 
to work, I urge him to fund in full the 
accelerated public works program. This 
would demonstrate more than anything 
else this administration’s commitment to 
stimulate expansion and growth in the 
economy, and create the millions of jobs 
the Nation’s unemployed need right now. 

The economic indicators for the third 
quarter were dismal and the President 
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knows it. They will remain so until the 
administration decides to spend the $12 
billion of appropriated funds presently 
impounded and instill confidence in the 
American working consumer by pro- 
grams and policies designed to create 
jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been calling for 
this type of economic policy for over 3 
years. I have been joined by many of my 
colleagues. Many of the most distin- 
guished economists in this country have 
been calling for this type of economic 
policy. Guidelines should have been suffi- 
cient to keep the lid on wages and prices 
in a time of gradually dissipating infla- 
tion and we would have been able to 
stimulate sound expansion of the econ- 
omy, bring plant utilization up to a more 
healthy figure, induce consumer confi- 
dence and spending, and, above all, take 
the blatant politics out of our economic 
policies. This administration must begin 
to place first things first. 

Mr. Speaker, two eminent students of 
the economy have written articles which 
appeared in the Sunday Washington Post 
of October 31. I urge my colleagues to 
read these articles by Hobart Rowan and 
James Tobin. They represent the most 
incisive descriptions of the very risky un- 
certainties we are facing as we embark on 
the uncharted economic seas of phase II 
and beyond. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the articles in 
the RECORD; 


BUSINESS, CONSUMERS EDGY ABOUT 
IMPACT OF PHASE II 


Spokesmen for the Nixon administration 
are trying to suggest that the recent bear 
market in Wall Street can all be attributed 
to “uncertainty” over the Phase II controls 
operation; that once the new rules are pub- 
lished and understood, the stock market— 
and the economy—will resume an upward 
march, 

But this is not the whole story. There is, 
indeed, uncertainty over the nature and the 
functioning of the wage-price controls sys- 
tem, involving a Pay Board and a Price Com- 
mission. There is even a chance that in 
mid-November, the AFL-CIO will walk off 
the Pay Board if the board fails to approve 
substantial wage increases in 1971 and 1972 
provided in existing contracts. 

And that’s just the domestic side of the 
New Economic Policy announced on Aug. 15. 
Throughout the free world, there is great 
concern that Mr. Nixon has touched off a 
protectionist tide that may envelop every- 
body in a recession. 

But with or without the New Economic 
Policy, there is growing concern among busi- 
ness and academic economists that under- 
lying trends here show weakness. 

I think there is little mystery about the 
situation: the administration, at every op- 
portunity, stresses that no big bureaucracy 
is needed to police price increases, because 
there is now no excess demand in the eco- 
nomy, hence no threat of a black market, as 
in World War II or Korea. 

Hence, they say, if care is taken not to 
push monetary and fiscal policy too far, the 
risk of excessive purchasing power can be 
averted. 

But that's a declaration that the economy 
will be kept under wraps, below capacity, 
with excessive unemployment. It contradicts 
the whole rationale for an “incomes policy,” 
which was belatedly adopted to allow for the 
stimulus necessary to get back toward full 
employment, 

On “Meet the Press” two weeks ago, Walter 
W. Heller, who has a knack for putting 
things succinctly, observed that the Presi- 
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dent “sounds as though Phase II is designed 
to make the world safe for profits, rather 
than for jobs, and I think there has been an 
imbalance there ... The rhetoric has been 
going the wrong way, and I have found too 
little attention to that four-letter word, 
*jobs’."’ 

$ Former Economic Council Chairman 
Arthur M. Okun told the National Econo- 
mists Club the other day that even assum- 
ing that the President is successful in his 
attempt to cut the level of inflation in half, 
the unemployment rate will range well over 
5 per cent in 1972, with Gross National Prod- 
uct running $50 billion below capacity. 

Now, Officially, this Is not the way the ad- 
ministration sees the picture. The President, 
in his address of Oct. 8 announcing the Pay 
Board and the Price Commission, said; 

“Let us look into the future, 

“I have said that 1972 will be a very good 
year for the American economy. Let me 
broaden that estimate tonight. 

“The coming year can be more than a very 
good year for the American economy, it can 
be a great year for America and the world. 

“It can be a year, for the first time in 15 
years, in which we can achieve our goal of 
prosperity in a time of peace.” 

There should be evidence, fairly soon, 
whether the President has called the turn, or 
whether Okun is right in saying that the 
nation is “two years away" from prosperity. 

By the 4th quarter of the year, if consum- 
ers haven't shaken their doldrums, there is 
little chance that the current “consensus” 
forecast among economists for a 9 per cent 
GNP gain to about $1,150 billion can be 
achieved. And there would be zero chance 
for Mr. Nixon’s “great” year, meaning unem- 
ployment moving down toward 4 per cent. 

The nation has an enormous stake in the 
psychological attitudes of business, labor, and 
the consumer toward the prospect of con- 
trolling inflation. 

In recent years, the consumer has demon- 
strated that his reaction to inflated prices 
is to quit spending—where he can—and to 
save more. The pocketbook doesn’t get un- 
buttoned until there is some assurance of 
stability. 

Thus, the failure of consumer spending to 
expand since the freeze betrays a real lack of 
confidence in the future effectiveness of the 
controls system. 

People seem skeptical of the Price Com- 
mission's ability to control prices with only 
a limited number of agents. Checks in retail 
stores by The Washington Post and New 
York Times show widespread violations dur- 
ing the freeze, with mere wristslapping efforts 
at compliance. 

Labor, meanwhile, seems destined to “get 
theirs,” almost certainly through the valida- 
tion of existing contracts. 

Herbert Stein, Presidential economist and 
one of the chief designers of the Phase II 
Operation, said last week that the govern- 
ment, labor and business would have to 
evolve a satisfactory relationship because “no 
one (group) can be in a position of being 
responsible for tearing it (the system) 
down,” 

That's certainly logical. But whether logic 
will prevail remains to be seen. There is a 
danger that Mr. Nixon's Phase II will fall 
apart, and as Heller said, in that case the 
President will have to set up a government 
wage-price board to concentrate on what 
Okun calls the “whales” in the economy, or 
Slap direct controls on everybody. 

It would be much better if Phase II is 
moved smartly into place with a decent wage 
yardstick—5 to 6 percent, if the Price Com- 
mission holds a tough line on prices, with 
adequate enforcement personnel; and if Con- 
gress speeds up and improves the expansion- 
ary elements in the tax program. 

As Heller suggested, everyone—and that 
includes George Meany—ought to re-focus 
attention on that four-letter word: Jobs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ADMINISTRATION’s GAMBLE WITH NaTION’s 
ECONOMY 

(Dr. Tobin Sterling, Professor of Econom- 
ics at Yale University, was a member of the 
Council of Economic Advisers in 1961-62.) 

In imposing wage and price controls, the 
Nixon Administration is taking an enormous 
and reckless gamble with the American econ- 
omy. Never before in peacetime has an Amer- 
ican government subjected virtually every 
price and wage in the country to legally en- 
forceable ceilings. How will a private enter- 
prise economy perform under such sweeping 
regulation? Economists do not know, and 
neither does the Administration. 

The immediate danger is that the controls 
will prolong and deepen the subborn business 
recession that has characterized our economy 
throughout 1970 and 1971. In terms of un- 
employment and utilization of capacity, no 
perceptible recovery has yet begun. Recovery 
won't occur until consumers and business- 
men increase the rates at which they invest 
in houses, consumers’ durables, and business 
plant and equipment. 

Will consumers spend more when they 
don't know what their wages and salaries 
will be next month and next year, when they 
are still in the dark whether they will receive 
wage increases already promised or agreed by 
their employers? Will businessmen commit 
themselves to further expansion when they 
don't know what past and future cost in- 
creases they will be allowed to cover in their 
prices? It is no answer to say that most eco- 
nomic units in the country will be subject 
only to very loose surveillance or self-polic- 
ing. Everyone legally bound by the controls 
will need to be sure that his actions will be 
defensible if challenged. 

The uncertainties and confusions are 
probably at their peak right now. The Pres- 
ident promised that the freeze would end 
on November 14, and then delegated the 
design of Phase II to a Pay Board and Price 
Commission which was not even appointed 
until October 22. The members of these two 
bodies must now agree on general stand- 
ards, and on procedures for translating them 
into specific rules that can be applied to the 
incredibly diverse transactions by which 
Americans earn their livelihood and conduct 
their affairs. It will be entirely understand- 
able if it takes the able and dedicated citi- 
zens who have consented to serve in these 
agencies a long time to agree among them- 
selves and to spell out their policies with 
reasonable clarity. The blame will not belong 
to them but to an Administration that acted 
with decision and drama but without fore- 
sight and preparation. 

When and if the new control apparatus 
matures, workers and businessmen will still 
have plenty of reason for uncertainty and 
caution. Meanwhile economic activity is in 
special peril of receding further from its 
current state of recession, the more so be- 
cause the tax reductions that are supposed 
to stimulate demand have yet to be enacted 
and to take effect. 

The possibility that controls are per se 
deflationary is not commonly appreciated. 
The reason is that wartime controls were 
always associated with insatiable excess de- 
mand and over-full employment. Any de- 
flationary by-products of wage and price 
regulation were welcome though fruitless. 
But now this is definitely not the case. 

The Administration wants to reduce un- 
employment, and Its tax reductions will give 
the economy considerable stimulus, although 
the corporate tax cuts are weak so long as 
there is so much excess capacity. The stand- 
ard forecast for 1972 is for a GNP gain over 
1971 of $90-100 billion, 9-914 per cent in 
dollars, perhaps 56-54% per cent in constant 
dollars. The coming tax cuts are responsi- 
ble for only a part of the optimism of these 
forecasts. They also depend on the debatable 
assumption that wage and price controls 
will boost consumer and investor confidence 
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and increase spending. So far neither securi- 
ties markets nor surveys of attitudes and 
intentions support this assumption, Much 
more than usually, forecasters are groping 
in the dark, ; 

Another reason for pessimism about re- 
covery in employment and production is the 
priority the President now gives to his anti- 
inflation objective. The only definite thing 
about Phase II is the firm commitment of 
the Administration to reduce the rate of in- 
fiation below 3% by the end of 1972. This 
commitment is necessary to motivate and 
justify the revolutionary extension of fed- 
eral power and bureaucracy. We will be hear- 
ing a lot in the months to come about the 
importance of not overloading wage and 
price controls by excess demands in labor 
and product markets. The viability of the 
controls will become an end in itself. Mone- 
tary policy will be very cautious. The Federal 
Reserve Board is of course constrained not 
to let interest rates rise. But that should be 
no problem in a sluggish economic environ- 
ment. The Fed will have several reasons to 
lean against expansion: to make the lives of 
the wage and price controllers easier, to 
assure the achievement of the inflation ob- 
jective, to avoid large declines in interest 
rates that might be politically difficult to 
reverse. 

I have argued that wage and price controls 
in Phase II are an immediate threat to re- 
covery and prosperity. In the longer run 
they will impair the efficiency of the econ- 
omy. The sheer administrative load on gov- 
ernment, business firms, accountants, 
unions, and lawyers will be formidable— 
determining what is legal, obtaining inter- 
pretations and rulings, seeking exceptions, 
holding hearings, enforcing the rules, keep- 
ing records, and so on. Energy and ingenuity 
will be devoted to maneuvering around the 
rules—for example, inventing new jobs and 
new products to dodge ceilings on the wages 
and prices of the old one. Even more im- 
portant in the long run, the controls will 
impede efficient reallocations of productive 
resources. The story of economic progress is 
one of wages and prices of the old one. Even 
more important in the long run, the controls 
will impede efficient reallocations of produc- 
tive resources, The story of economic prog- 
ress is one of endless shifting of labor and 
capital from obsolescent to dynamic indus- 
tries. Wages and profits must rise in the 
growing sectors, relative to those elsewhere, 
to induce these movements. A control system 
will almost inevitably limit changes in rela- 
tive wages and prices. The controllers’ main 
concern is bound to be equity, and their con- 
ception of equity will necessarily be to keep 
all groups as close as possible to relative 
standings of 1970-71 before the freeze. 

Wage and price controls will overload 
politics as well as administration. The busi- 
nessman or labor leader with a grievance or 
petition will turn to his congressmen and 
Senators, who already have more “ombuds- 
man” business than they can handle. An im- 
mense new area of economic activity will be 
politicized. Anyone who thinks his wages or 
prices are unfair will have a visible and per- 
sonal target. There are some advantages to 
the anonymity and impersonality of a market 
economy. 

And why are we embarking on this risky 
course? Before August 15, the Consumers’ 
Price Index was rising at a rate of 44 per 
cent per year (January-July 1971). Increases 
over the same month of 1970 have been 4.5% 
in June, 44% in July, 4.5% in August, 
4.25% in September. As the Administration 
itself told us, there are signs that the infia- 
tion has been gradually decelerating. It would 
have been possible for the Administration 
to rely on voluntary guideposts, to continue 
the wage stabilization effort in the construc- 
tion industry, and to adopt an agricultural 
policy that would convert the year’s bounti- 
ful harvest into lower food prices. 
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Instead, the Administration has under- 
taken an adventure in a controlled economy 
designed to diminish the rate of inflation 
from 4 plus to 3 minus per cent per year! 
What are the great benefits of so modest a 
difference in the speed of inflation? The Ad- 
ministration has not told us. The evils of in- 
flation are universally deplored but almost 
never described. One may sympathize with 
the quandary of Judge Boldt after his ap- 
pointment as Chairman of the Pay Board, 
when he said “Every American, however 
sophisticated, knows that inflation, by what- 
ever name you call it, is a very bad thing, 
and that somehow or other we must find ways 
to control it. If we do not, disaster will cer- 
tainly follow in perhaps forms that we can- 
not presently understand or contemplate.” 
(My italics.) To mitigate slightly an unde- 
fined future contingent evil, the Adminis- 
tration has decreed the most drastic change 
in the nation’s peacetime political economy 
since the late unlamented NRA. The NRA 
also subjected prices and wages to legal con- 
trol, although the purpose was to raise them 
rather than to keep them down. It was one 
of Franklin Roosevelt’s errors, ironically one 
from which he was rescued by a conservative 
Supreme Court, Nixon will probably not be 
so lucky; unlike FDR, he has his own men on 
the Court. 

For at least a quarter of a century, econ- 
omists have known that a modern industrial 
democracy cannot simultaneously achieve 
more than two of the following three goals; 
full employment, price stability, uncontrolled 
and decentralized determination of wages 
and prices, In desperate search of the second, 
this country has now given up the third. 
Many who rightly or wrongly attributed their 
economic disappointments and misfortunes 
to inflation are going to discover that con- 
trols are no picnic. The frightening prospect 
is that we will not achieve even two of the 
goals; we may end up with only the anti- 
inflation goal, and really only half of that. 
‘The chances are that we will not soon get full 
employment in return for submitting to 
controls. 

Priorities have been distorted once again. 
Maintaining and increasing the purchasing 
power of workers’ time is ultimately much 
more important than the purchasing power 
of green paper notes. 


BAPTIST GENERAL CONVENTION OF 
TEXAS OPPOSES ERRONEOUSLY 
LABELED PRAYER AMENDMENTS 


HON. BOB ECKHARDT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
House will soon be called upor to vote on 
House Joint Resolution 191, commonly 
called the prayer amendment. The Bap- 
tist General Convention of Texas mes- 
sengers—delegated—met in Houston, 
Tex., last week. The issue, House Resolu- 
tion 191, was opposed by this group. For 
the information of my colleagues, I sub- 
mit the following wire service report of 
the action by the Baptist General Con- 
vention of Texas: 

The 1.0 million Baptist General Conven- 
tion of Texas reaffirmed Thursday its “opposi- 
tion to the constitutional amendments er- 
roneously labeled in some channels as ‘prayer 
amendments,’ now being considered by the 
Congress of the United States, which would 
revise or the First Amendment.” 
The resolution said any amendment would 
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weaken the First Amendment's strength 
“and open the way to further revision and 
modification in the future and therefore en- 
danger our precious freedom of religion and 
religious liberty.” The Convention's Chris- 
tian Life Commission report stated that au- 
thorizing participation in nondenominational 
prayer “opens the door for government to de- 
termine what is acceptable prayer. ... No gov- 
ernment has the right to determine either 
the place or the content of prayer. To au- 
thorize government to intervene in the 
sacred privilege of prayer makes government 
a judge of theology and an administrator of 
religions practices. The amendment would 
enable government to impose the limits of 
‘nondenominationalism’ on religious prac- 
tices in any building built in whole or in 
party by public funds.” 


WORLD AFFAIRS REPORT 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
shameful ouster of Nationalist China 
from the United Nations shocked all of 
us and brought into sharp focus the need 
for improved relations within the world 
community. 

For several years, Robert Letts Jones, 
president of Copley Newspaper, has 
traveled throughout the world meeting 
with political leaders and newspaper edi- 
tors of many countries and discussing 
the role of the United States in world af- 
fairs. Tragically, he has found that our 
esteem has been on a steady decline and 
many things must be done to prevent the 
United States from being pushed into a 
second-class status within the world 
community. I include the report on world 
affairs, which was presented recently be- 
fore the San Diego Kiwanis Club, in the 
Recorp so that our colleagues can have 
the benefit of Mr. Jones valuable ob- 
servations: 

Worup Arrams REPORT: FALL, 1971 


As we enter the final months of 1971, we 
find our nation in peril. 

Under such state of stress, the burden we 
carry might be considered a dismaying one. 
Throughout the 20th Century, we of the 
United States of America have been looked 
upon by the oppressed as their hope for sur- 
vival. Always we have responded to the call 
of those who asked for help. Always we have 
been the protector of the peoples of the 
world who seek to live their lives in peace, 
free of outside interference. 

However, in the past 15 years we have wit- 
nessed a gradual decline of the esteem we 
once held in the eyes of ali nations, friend 
or enemy. 

We are part of a new American society 
which appears ready to permit our nation to 
withdraw from responsibilities in our own 
hemisphere, as well as those abroad. We are 
watching our once respected protective mili- 
tary establishment wither as our enemy 
grows stronger and more belligerent. We are 
experiencing a trend, which continued, will 
fade us into second class status. 

In early June it was my privilege to ad- 
dress the 24th Congress of the International 
Federation of Newspaper Publishers in 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

Impressions gained on my European visit 
left me with a deep feeling of uneasiness, not 
only for the declining image of the United 
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States, but for the unfavorable change in the 
balance of power between the free world and 
the aggressive Communist world. A global 
confrontation could unexpectedly smash the 
fragile relationship between the West and 
the Russian imperialists. Meanwhile, Com- 
munist-backed “local wars” continue to sap 
the strength of America and our allies, while 
Russia and China sit smugly but uneasy on 
the sidelines, supplying their satellite fight- 
ing forces with arms—all in the pattern of 
“protracted conflict.” 

The balance of military power between our 
nation and the Communist bloc has become 
uncertain as the United States has moved 
from the clear military superiority of the 
1950's to bare parity in many categories of 
forces today, bordering on a secondary posi- 
tion. 

Europe’s economic situation tends to be 
critical, as does ours, War in the Middle East 
smolders dangerously. Everywhere there exists 
a resistance to established order. 

Europeans are deeply concerned over the 
United States’ inability to handle our own 
internal affairs. Europe fears the withdrawal 
consequences of our world-wide commit- 
ments. Our nation is developing the image 
of a major power so obsessed with peace and 
problems at home that it no longer is favor- 
able toward, or concerned with, protecting 
its rights and interests abroad, 

How can we avoid second-class status? 

Respect for authority is respect for the 
ultimate goals of American society. To re- 
kindle this respect, it will be necessary to 
look with reasonable, studied optimism to 
the future, to our ability to adjust to changes 
in the basic way of life that has made Amer- 
ica great, and to the innate potential for 
creativity and greatness of the Individual. 
There can be no progress in the nation or 
the world without law and order. 

I am proud to state that Copley News- 
papers have contributed significantly to en- 
couraging such a needed, positive approach 
to our current problems. 

President Nixon is quietly but competently 
disengaging U.S. military forces from South- 
east Asia. At the same time, he stands reso- 
lutely against the outcries directed toward 
shattering United States foreign policy by 
precipitous actions which would cause us to 
experience further loss of face in the Orient. 

The President has expressed concern, also, 
for our obligations in other parts of the 
globe: 

“The day the United States guits playing 
a responsible role in the world, in Europe 
or the Middle East, or gives up or recedes 
from its efforts to maintain an adequate de- 
fense force—on that very day, this will be- 
come a very unsafe world to live in.” I fear 
we may have almost reached that day. How 
can we continue to cut our forces on which 
our credibility in world affairs rests so Im- 
portantly? 

As I have cautioned our Copley Newspa- 
pers executives in the past, the sinister ob- 
jectives of communism reach deep into the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Preoccupation with efforts to end one war 
in Southeast Asia and avert the renewal of 
another in the Middle East could leave the 
United States of America vulnerable to a 
new crisis in this hemisphere. 

Negotiations are to begin soon between the 
United States and Panama over the future 
of the Panama Canal, our military bases in 
the Canal Zone and plans for the new sea- 
level canal that must be bullt to accommo- 
date increasing maritime traffic across the 
isthmus, 

Prospects for these negotiations are not 
promising. The canal represents a potentially 
explosive emotional issue among Panama- 
nians, an issue that will be exploited by 
anti-American propagandists throughout 
Central and South America. 

A renewed wave of student unrest is 
sweeping through Latin America. This is not 
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foreign to that part of the world, however. 
This period of student unrest began in Cor- 
doba, Argentina, in 1918, immediately after 
the outbreak of the Russian Revolution the 
prior year. The goal then and now was that 
university students must be agents of politi- 
cal change and must acquire the right to 
administer, as well as determine policies for, 
the universities. Unfortunately, too many 
professors and instructors foster these con- 
cepts. 

As an aside, may I urge a group as influ- 
ential as you to communicate with our youth 
with a positive approach. 

The South American Andean nations—in- 
cluding Chile, Peru and Ecuador—seem to be 
working aggressively to put the United States 
out of business in their countries. The re- 
spect for our nation there fades as our global 
stance wavers. We have not come to the de- 
fense of U.S. companies which have had their 
facilities expropriated. 

In March a Soviet plob to train insurgents 
was smashed by the Mexican government. 
Venezuela, too, has been a target for sub- 
version, financed partly through Eastern 
European Soviet satellites. At the same time, 
Russia is bolstering its foothold in Cuba and, 
reportedly, integrating Castro’s armed forces 
into satellite status. 

Soviet diplomats assigned to Chile’s new 
radical-left government are quietly sounding 
out the possibility of building new port fa- 
cilities at Valparaiso for the Chilean fishing 
fleet. This would be a likely prelude to estab- 
lishing way-points for Soviet naval power on 
South America’s Pacific Coast. According to 
Eduardo Frei, Chile’s last anti-Communist 
president, that country faces a “fatal dic- 
tatorship” of the Marxists. 

Evidence of these ominous designs empha- 
sizes the worldwide pattern of Communist 
subversion and a growing Soviet power de- 
termined to excel that of the United States. 

In the past eight years alone, for instance, 
the Soviet Union has transformed a small 
border fleet into the world’s largest naval 
force. Only recently, the authoritive Jane's 
Fighting Ships reported that the size of the 
Soviet Navy has now surpassed that of the 
United States. 

In an interview, the American editor of 
Jane's Fighting Ships, in commenting on 
growing Soviet naval power, said, “What is 
particularly frightening is that every year 
we see a new type of surface warship, a new 
class of submarine, a new missile, a new 
electronic system or a new radar.” 

As the result of the U.S. Navy's being tem- 
porarily relegated to a second-rate sea power, 
dangerous political and strategic implications 
threaten our country and other free nations 
of the world. 

As Congressman F. Edward Hébert, chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Committee, 
recently warned in a San Diego speech, “The 
day we lose control of the seas, the security 
of our nation is a myth.” 

Encroaching Communism persists, too, as 
an acute menace to the peoples of West Ger- 
many, particularly West Berlin, Chancellor 
Willy Brandt's re-election was slim indeed in 
the divided city’s March election where his 
wooing of the Soviet Union was a major 
issue. Bickering over the meaning of clauses 
in the recently much-heralded four-nation 
agreement over Berlin emphasizes the fragile 
nature of the situation there. 

Yugoslavia, under the defiant rule of Mar- 
shall Tito, has been a Communist fence- 
straddler for 25 years. Russia's Brezhney and 
Tito agreed over this past weekend, however, 
to “intensify” cooperation in both foreign 
policy and the economic field. Yugoslavia’s 
right to control its internal affairs was ac- 
knowledged, as well as that nation’s status 
as a nonaligned nation outside the Soviet 
bloc, 

By this agreement, Moscow blocked Tito 
from becoming an ally of Red China. 
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If the United States continues to move 
toward a philosophy of isolation, it can be 
only a matter of time until we withdraw 
substantial numbers of troops from the Con- 
tinent. 

The reality of this isolationist attitude in 
our country can be seen in our moves to pull 
away American forces from Japan, Okinawa, 
Korea, the Philippines and, of course, South- 
east Asia. Our ability to hold on to bases in 
the Orient is thus weakened, as is our diplo- 
matic image. 

Recently, the world was surprised by Presi- 
dent Nixon’s announcement of plans to visit 
Communist China before next May. When the 
President embarks on this intended “Journey 
of Peace,” he does so against the backdrop 
of a quarter-of-a-century of almost barbaric 
behavior on the part of Mainland China’s 
leadership. 

The President will be forced to exercise 
diplomacy on such a high plane if he is to 
escape the Communist wiles so artfully de- 
tailed by Chairman Mao Tse-tung in 1940 
when he wrote: 

“Our tactics are guided by one and the 
same principle: To make use of contradic- 
tions, win over the enemy, oppose the few 
and crush our enemies one by one.” 

Only a month ago Adm. John S. McCain, 
chief of the U.S. Pacific Command, warned 
that the United States must not relax its 
guard despite hopes for improved relations 
with Red China and other Communist coun- 
tries. 

“Without doubt, the leaders of Communist 
China, North Korea and North Vietnam are 
the most formidable problem Free World 
diplomacy has ever faced.” 

Many Americans have deep concern about 
the Red Chinese meeting us halfway. If bet- 
ter relations can be achieved, if tensions in 
Asia can be reduced and if the threat of 
Chinese nuclear capability can be diminished, 
then the statesman-like move of the Presi- 
dent will be more than justified. 

Although the long-term effects of this 
meeting may be unpredictable, the short- 
term effects already are numerous and mani- 
fest. 

Immediately following the President's an- 
nouncement of his decision, Red China be- 
gan to be touted by some news media as a 
“giant power.” Conversely, the stature of the 
United States has been reduced in the eyes 
of many Asiatics and of all Communists, who 
regard overtures toward negotiation as evi- 
dence of weakness. 

In the meantime, something seems to be 
afoot in Red China with reports that Chinese 
soldiers have been called back from home- 
leave in recent days. 

Turning to another part of the world, for- 
eign diplomats and military sources stationed 
around East and Central Africa say the Dark 
Continent soon will become another scene of 
sharpened, not blurred or softened, cold-war 
confrontations, 

Russia and China have footholds through- 
out Africa. Anti-Communist statesmen are 
worried, some more by Red China, particu- 
larly in the Persian Gulf area. Red Chinese 
have secured a position of military influence 
in South Yemen, whose capital is Aden, 
That strategic geographical position controls 
the sea route from Suez to India. 

The Soviets, after a 10-year Russian build- 
up and gradual British withdrawal, are moy- 
ing toward gaining a dominant position in 
the Indian Ocean, which has become one of 
the crucial bodies of water in the world. 

Russia’s foothold in the Indian Ocean re- 
celved major strengthening last month when 
she signed a 20-year peace treaty with India. 
The pact aligns Russia on the side of the In- 
dians in their still smouldering dispute with 
Pakistan, a country receiving military aid 
from both the United States and Red China, 

If the Suez Canal is reopened, the Soviets 
will be able to transfer warships back and 
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forth with ease, thereby maintaining a com- 
manding naval presence in the Indian Ocean 
without establishing too many costly base 
facilities. Thus, for the first time, it is in the 
interests of the United States to keep a major 
seaway closed. 

A nation that is willing to test a nuclear 
showdown over Berlin or Cuba is not likely 
to rule out Berlin-type confrontations any- 
where. 

As the threat of world conflagration lingers 
in Eastern Europe and Asia, so it does, also, in 
the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 

The forces of the belligerent Arab nations 
and Israel are experiencing a precarious 
truce, 

War clouds darkened when Syria’s strong 
man, Lt. Gen. Havez Assad, called recently on 
the Arab world to mobilize for war against 
Israel. 

Another Arab strong man, President Sadat 
of Egypt, has been equally emphatic. He has 
repeatedly warned that he will not let 1971 
end without resolving the Middle East crisis, 
either diplomatically or by force of arms. 
Sadat has also stated that, if necessary, he is 
prepared to sacrifice the lives of one million 
Egyptians to liberate Israeli-occupied Arab 
territory. 

Israel's first prlority is to have a defensible 
frontier, which means holding on to the Sinai 
Desert strip and the Sharm El-Sheikh posi- 
tion. 

But, in reality, how can a frontier of Israel 
ever be truly defensible while the Soviets ac- 
tively expand their military capabilities in 
Egypt? Today Red troops assume combat 
roles and man land-based airfields on the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean. Mean- 
while, the newest Russian fighter, capabie of 
outperforming the American F-4 Phantom 
used by Israel, is now operational in Egypt. 

The Soviet’s growing foothold in the Mid- 
dle East is further evidenced in Sudan by 
Jaafar Numeiry'’s charge that the Russians 
had masterminded an abortive coup against 
him in July. 

With a formidable Soviet presence in the 
Middle East, Israel's frontiers, whatever they 
may be, can be defensible only if the United 
States stands ready to challenge any Soviet 
attempt to force its will by military black- 
mail. But with the state of mind of our na- 
tion today, are we ready to guarantee such a 
positive armed response in the Mediter- 
ranean? 

Trouble, too, seems to be stirring again on 
the island of Cyprus. 

Implicit in the inflamnable condition of 
the Middle East and Mediterranean is the 
challenge to the Western World’s dominant 
interest in oll. Two-thirds of the world’s oil 
reserves are reportedly in the semi-circle of 
states bordering the Persian Gulf. That area 
supplies 77 per cent of the oil for Europe and 
80 per cent of the oil for Japan. In a time of 
international crisis, control of those oil 
reserves and supplies could be of utmost 
strategic significance. 

The balance of power in the Mediterranean 
and the Mideast is swinging dangerously to 
the East. Little is being done to counter that 
development by the West. 

At the same time the Mediterranean could 
become a Soviet lake. Our Sixth Fleet now 
comprises some 35 to 40 vessels, all but nine 
dating from World War II. In contrast, the 
Soviet Mediterranean fleet frequently con- 
sists of up to 62 vessels, all modern, with two 
guided missile cruisers and two guided missile 
destroyers. It also has 14 submarines, three of 
which are nuclear. 

Tending to worsen our situation, the 
liberals’ drive for still further defense eco- 
nomies means that, instead of laying keels 
for modern ships, we are forced to mothball 
existing ones, 

Re-establishment of the strongest possible 
American naval presence in the Mediterra- 
nean is an urgent necessity today. 
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The turning point in current history can 
come when the Soviet Union achieves a mili- 
tary force sufficiently superior to that of the 
United States to force a global showdown by 
nuclear blackmail. Determination by the 
Soviets to do so is well established. 

In this regard, Senator Henry Jackson 
bluntly warned that the Soviet build-up of 
nuclear power soon will have the capability 
of destroying the United States if that Red 
build-up goes unmatched. 

Because of this calculated military build- 
up by the Soviet Union, Senator Barry Gold- 
water believes that the United States has 
already become a second-rate power. 

At best, America faces a withdrawal from 
commitments and from a position as a first- 
class power unless the United States’ over-all 
military weakness, particularly as concerns 
our Navy, is corrected immediately and 
vigorously. Failure to do so would be the 
worst kind of fiscal and national irrespon- 
sibility. 

Uniess we face up to our immediate na- 
tional obligations, we can expect an Ac- 
celeration of the backing-down process in 
which we now are engaged, as the country’s 
will is eroded by divisiveness at home and 
by the enemy abroad. The cold war will turn 
increasingly warm as a result, until the 
challenge of power will offer the United 
States the choice of war or surrender. In my 
opinion, however, the Cold War has never 
let up since the end of World War II. 

Unless we respond with determination to 
meet the challenge of today, we could well 
have to learn to live tomorrow with the 
consequences of becoming a second-class 
power—second to a nation sworn to eliminate 
us as threat to its avowed objective of world 
domination. The alternative to the latter con- 
sequence is positive action now to rebuild 
and modernize our defenses. But the level of 
funding must, likewise, be increased. 

In our situation, the parallels of history 
are distressing. 

It was an isolationist mood in the 1930s 
that deprived the United States of effective 
defense forces and installations in the Pacific. 
In the ‘Thirties, too, popular and govern- 
mental divisivenes paralyzed France in the 
face of Hitler's avowed aim to conquer that 
nation. The French would not listen to the 
warnings or heed the pattern of aggression 
of the Nazis. 

The outline of world domination set forth 
by the late Nikita Khrushchev is moving 
closer to possible reality than most Amer- 
icans and Western political leaders will allow 
themselves to believe. 

Is the unfolding of the mounting crisis so 
surprising? In the middle Fifties Khru- 
shchev referred openly to “our certainty of 
victory.” 

His formula, as outlined in the U.S. News 
& World Report in 1956 was: 

Lull Russia's enemies with talk of peace. 

Infiltrate foreign governments and trade 
unions; seize powers from the inside. 

Win weak nations with trade and aid. 

Foment revolutions in “colonial” areas, 
agitate race hatreds, make trouble every- 
where, then turn it to Communist advan- 
tage. 

If fighting becomes necessary, let satel- 
lite armies do it. 

To this strategy, Mao Tse-tung urged the 
addition of terror. 

We were reminded again over the weekend 
of the disturbing scope and size of Russia's 
infiltration and espionage system when Great 
Britain ordered 105 Soviet officials expelled. 
They were only part fo Moscow’s global spy 
network, one element in the tactics aimed at 
world conquest. 

In summary, the world and the United 
States in particular are entering dangerously 
crucial times. 

In previous crises, allies, time and our 
country’s resources and power have per- 
mitted us a grace period to meet major na- 
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tional emergencies. In this nuclear age, how 
can we believe we would be allowed the 
benefit of time to marshal forces to respond 
with confidence to an attack or the threat of 
nuclear annihilation? 

As the United States faces these ominous 
trends and realities of the 1970s, we must 
draw upon, and inspire, an effective demon- 
stration of our country’s basic strengths 
which have been fundamental to our nation’s 
progress and global stature. 

We still have an abundance of natural and 
human resources, much of which remain 
unused or undirected. We still have a tech- 
nological base which remains the envy of 
the world, although some Americans would 
choose to relinquish this great asset. 

I believe we are willing to pay the price 
to remain free. The alternative is slavery. 

And, finally, I believe we have the natural 
vitality and innate confidence to meet suc- 
cessfully the challenges implied. 

Paraphrasing the famous words of Sam 
Foss in his poem “Bring Me Men To Match 
My Mountains,” I suggest the United States 
of America today truly needs men to match 
the problems threatening our survival in 
this increasingly dangerous world of the 
"Seventies. 

I don’t stand alone when I warn as I do. 
Only this morning columnist Henry Taylor 
wrote in The San Diego Union: “Our dis- 
tracted country now stands at the absolute 
mercy of the U.S.S.R.—on land, on sea and 
in the air. And unless we face up to this 
overwhelming fact, God help the United 
States.” 

Thank you. 


THE DR. T. E. MUSSELMAN 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my earliest recollections of conservation- 
ists and lecturers on the Audubon So- 
ciety came from hearing Dr. T. E. Mus- 
selman when he spoke annually at the 
Bowling Green High School. Iam pleased 
to see that the citizens of his commu- 
nity have honored him for his work over 
the years on behalf of the Audubon 
Society. 

[From the Quincy (Ill.) Herald-Whig, 
Oct. 22, 1971] 
Socrery Is NaMep ror “TE” 

The Dr. T. E. Musselman Audubon So- 
ciety was organized Thursday night at the 
Good Samaritan Home. 

Named after the well known “Birdman” 
naturalist and educator, Dr. T. E. Musselman 
of 124 5. 24th, the society has 49 members. 

Dr. Musselman was “quite touched” when 
members visited him Thursday night to tell 
him the society had been named in his 
honor. 

“This is really an honor,” Dr. Musselman 
said Friday. “I believe this is one of the first 
Audobon societies to be named after a per- 
son. Most are named for the city or locality,” 
Musselman said. 

Musselman has been confined to his home 
for the past several months, being able to 
take only a few car trips since spring. 

President of the society is Edward Mayer. 
Donald Landess is vice president; Mrs. Ed- 
ward Mayer, secretary, and Mrs. Richard 
Rakers, treasurer. 

Meetings will be held the third Thursday 
of each month at 7:30 p.m. at the Good 
Samaritan Home, 
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Membership is open to anyone who cur- 
rently is a member of the National Audubon 
Society. The national dues are $12 for indi- 
viduals and $15 for family membership. John 
Piggot of 10 Ken Mar is membership chair- 
man. 

A constitution committee was formed with 
John Deege as chairman. 

Work will start soon on the major project 
to restore and maintain the bluebird boxes 
Dr. Musselman has set up in the past 
throughout the country. 

Next year the society hopes to set up na- 
ture trails for field trips and bird watching 
and to provide activities on nature and birds 
for youths. 


Research will be conducted on stream 
channelization. 

A 15-minute film, “SOS Galapagos,” was 
shown at the meeting. The next meeting will 
be held Nov. 18 at the Good Samaritan Home, 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT CONFERENCE 
AGREEMENT REACHED 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the mass 
news media, which has never utilized its 
right to know facilities to tell the Amer- 
ican people the sinister truth about the 
comprehensive child development pro- 
grams and S. 2007, now advises that an 
agreement has been reached between 
House and Senate conferees on the fed- 
eralized day care center feature—but 
one of many revolutionary programs. 

The Comprehensive Child Develop- 
ment Act was not a part of the OEO bill 
in the House but rather was added as an 
amendment to the OEO bill by a 3-vote 
margin on September 30, 1971. 

An informed people will remain a free 
people—which makes many wonder why 
our newspaper people suppress detailed 
information explaining the seriousness of 
a bill to replace U.S. parents with the 
Federal Government and the home with 
a national institution. 

I insert two pertinent newsclippings in 
the Recor at this point. 

[From the Washington Post, Nov. 1, 1971] 
OONFEREES, NIXON at Opps ON Day CARE 
(By Nick Kotz) 

On Sept. 9, 1971, the Senate approved leg- 
islation that could dramatically change the 
lives of American children and their mothers. 
The bill would provide high-quality child 
day care at no cost for millions of poor chil- 
dren and at partial cost for millions more in 
the middle class. 

If enacted into law, this proposal would 
fulfill a dream of women’s liberationists. It 
would deeply involve the country in com- 
prehensive early education for its pre-school 
children. It would offer meaning to President 
Nixon’s 1969 commitment “to provide all 
American children an opportunity for health- 
ful and stimulating development in the first 
five years of life.” It would provide signifi- 
cant practical advantages to about 10 million 
working women who could drop their young 
children off at day care centers. 

And it would cost billions. 

The proposed Child Development Act and 
a far more modest House-passed bill are now 
being considered in a House-Senate confer- 
ence committee, attended by a dozen or so 
members of Congress. 

The conference has made some progress as 
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Sen. Walter Mondale (D-Minn.) and Rep. 
Albert Quie (R-Minn.) worked out a scaled- 
down compromise measure. 

But the conf2rees have made no progress 
with President Nixon, who has threatened 
to veto any child day care plan that goes 
beyond the administration proposal. 

Mondale views day care as a problem in 
itself. His concept of comprehensive educa- 
tion, health, and nutrition care is designed 
to accomplish more than provide baby-sitters 
for working mothers. His emphasis is on 
“child development.” 

In contrast, the White House has viewed 
day care primarily as a way to cut the wel- 
fare rolls. The idea is to provide care for 
children so welfare mothers can be required 
to work. 

The President has endorsed the broader 
concepts of comprehensive day care, but ad- 
ministration officials insist that limited 
funds at present must be concentrated en- 
tirely on the welfare poor. 

Mondale’s bill, which passed the Senate, 
would provide: 

Free day care, with education, nutrition, 
and health components, to all children from 
families with less than $6,900 annual income 
for a family of four. (The $6,900 figure is 
what the Labor Department says an urban 
family of four needs to maintain a minimum 
adequate standard of living.) About six mil- 
lion children under age 6 would be eligible 
for free day care, and about 12 million more 
between ages 6 and 14 could receive free 
after-school care. 

Middle-class children would receive par- 
tially subsidized day care, while the wealthy 
would pay for it. 

The bill authorizes spending $2 billion a 
year, which would provide high-quality care 
to only about 2 million children. Far greater 
spending would be needed in future years to 
turn the new principle into a reality. 

The first $500 million would be allocated 
to the poorest children in such existing pro- 
grams as Head Start and $900 million would 
provide day care for children from families 
with less than $6,900 income. The other $600 
million would provide day care for better-off 
families who would pay partial or full costs. 

The Nixon administration prefers passage 
of no child development bill now, but would 
accept one that is geared entirely to its pro- 
posed revisions of the welfare laws. In the 
House-passed welfare bill, free day care is 
provided to working parents with less than 
$4,800 income. A welfare mother could get 
the day care only by taking a job. Families 
between $4,300 and $6,300 income could take 
tax deductions for amounts they spent on day 
care. 

Mondale argues that day care is needed 
not only to free mothers to work, but to meet 
urgent needs of children, who are now receiv- 
ing inadequate custodial care or no care at 
all. 

“There are about six million pre-school 
children whose mothers work,” says Mondale, 
“yet there are only 700,000 government-certi- 
fied day care slots in the whole country. We 
don't know what happens to many of these 
children. But we know that hundreds of 
thousands are ‘latch key’ children, cared for 
by nobody. Many are in overcrowded, cus- 
todial care that is damaging children. 

“In a country in which more and more 
mothers are working, we better start worry- 
ing about what is happening to their chil- 
dren,” 

Mondale, Quie, and other congressional 
proponents are strongly opposed to present 
quality day care programs which serve only 
the well-to-do and the very poor. 

“Some. people in the administration” said 
Quie, “want to run a program only for wel- 
fare mothers. You have to have an economic 
mix. It’s just as bad to segregate people by 
economic level as it is by race. I know that 
Elliot Richardson (the Secretary of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare) agrees with us on 
this.” 


The Nixon administration gave its philo- 
sophical support, if not its financial support, 
to comprehensive day care after a bruising 
intramural battle in which Secretary Rich- 
ardson won out over the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 

However, the administration is insistent 
that aid be limited to families with less than 
$4,300 income and that priority go to wel- 
fare mothers who can’t be put to work. 

“We're talking about a major financial 
commitment,” said a ranking HEW official, 
“doubling spending on day care from $600 
million to $1.2 billion. Some experts doubt 
that even that much money can be utilized 
effectively. But even if it could, there is just 
no more room in the budget. 

“With lmited dollars, we should concen- 
trate that money on those who are employ- 
able, the poorest welfare recipients. If we 
had our way, it would be spent mostly on 
children over six, giving them part-time day 
care after school, until their mothers got 
off work.” 

The facts of the case are that there are 
now 32 million women in the work force and 
their numbers are growing rapidly. The num- 
ber of working mothers has increased by 800 
per cent in the last 30 years and now exceeds 
12 million. 

More than one-half of all mothers with 
children between ages 6 and 17 are working 
and about one-third of mothers with pre- 
school children are working. 

Many of these women have a real problem. 
They either haye to leave their children 
alone, with a relative, or pay for day care or 
a maid they cannot afford. The average 
woman in the work force earns $4,000 a year, 
and cannot afford quality day care which 
costs about $1,600 per child. Few working 
mothers can afford a maid or baby-sitter at 
$50 to $80 a week. 

This predicament of the working woman 
has contributed to a formidable coalition 
backing the Senate bill. Their allies Include 
the women’s liberation movement, and civil 
rights and social action groups concerned 
about the disadvantaged child. 

About 25 national civil rights, religious, 
education, and labor groups helped push 
through the Senate bill, and they are now 
fighting to save its basic principles. 

Democrat Mondale and Republican Quie 
have reached a compromise that Quie and 
Rep. Ogden Reid (R-N.Y.) will present today 
to Secretary Richardson. 

It provides free day care to children from 
families with less than $5,250 annual income. 
Families with higher income would get 
benefits up to a cutoff point of about $15,- 
000 income. A family with $6,000 would pay 
$75 per child per year. A family with $7,000 
would pay $175, one with $8,000 would pay 
$412, one with $10,000 would pay $712, one 
with $12,000 would pay $1,350. 

“Quie and I are taking heat from both the 
left and the right on this compromise,” said 
Mondale. “If the administration tries to 
shave it further, that will be the end of the 
negotiations. A bipartisan majority of Con- 
gress favors providing day care for more than 
just the rich and the poor. If that's what the 
administration is going to insist upon, I 
guess we are going to have our collision.” 

If the administration turns down the com- 
promise, Quie predicts that the Democratic 
Senate and House conferees will merely ap- 
prove the original Senate bill, which the ad- 
ministration already has said President Nixon 
will veto. 

“I expect that they'll turn it down,” said 
Quie. “I think they'll find it too expensive for 
them. And they have a legitimate concern 
about the costs, and about not falsely raising 
people’s expectations.” 

Several HEW officials said privately that 
they thought Secretary Richardson has little 
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bargaining room left with the White House, 
and will reject the compromise plan rather 
than waging another fight in the adminis- 
tration. These officials said HEW would con- 
tinue to insist on a plan that provided child 
care only to families with less than $4,300 
annual income. 

A White House source familiar with the sit- 
uation said: “We want to stick at $4,300, but 
Richardson is calling the shots right now. If 
he is persuaded there should be a com- 
promise he will discuss it further with the 
appropriate people at the White House and 
the Office of Management and Budget.” 


[From the Washington Star, Oct. 29, 1971] 
CHILD-CARE SUBSIDY FOR NEARLY ALL? 
(By James Welsh) 


Working families with incomes of $20,000 
a year and up could get partial government 
subsidies for day care of their children under 
an agreement that has been reached by pow- 
erful members of Congress. 

The legislation in question is a child-devel- 
opment plan, part of an over-all bill to ex- 
tend the life of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

Separate versions of the child-care plan 
have been passed by the House and Senate 
and, for the last month, a conference com- 
mittee representing both houses has been try- 
ing to reach a compromise on questions that 
could affect millions of Americans and cost 
billions of dollars: 

Who will be eligible for child care? 

Who will pay the bill? 

The tentative agreement reached this 
week—and kept under wraps—is due to be 
presented to the Nixon administration for 
comment on Monday. Congressional conferees 
then will complete work. The bill faces the 
threat of a presidential veto. 

The agreement calls for free day-care for 
children for all families of four where parents 
work and annual income is less than $5,250. 

In addition, according to informed sources, 
the compromise spells out a formula of slid- 
ing fees for families with incomes higher than 
that. 

Maximum fees would be as follows: 

Where income is between $5,250 and $7,750, 
the parents would pay 10 percent of their in- 
come over the $5,250 mark. 

Where income is between $7,750 and $10,- 
250, the parents would pay $250, plus 15 per- 
cent of income over $7,750. 

Where income is more than $10,250, the 
parents would pay $625 plus up to 20 percent 
of income over $10,250. 

In all these cases, the government would 
pay the remainder of the day-care costs. 

It has been estimated by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare that qual- 
ity day-care on an all-day year-round basis 
required for preschoolers of families in which 
both parents work or families headed by one 
adult who works, can be obtained for $1,600 
annually. Other estimates run higher than 
that. 

Using the $1,600-per-child figure, here is 
the way the formula would work for a family 
of four with income of $12,000 needing day- 
care for one child, The family would pay $975 
for the child, with the government subsidiz- 
ing the remaining $625. 

As income rose, this family would pay more 
of the bill. The government subsidy would 
disappear when earnings reached $15,175. 

The same fee schedule also would apply to 
a family of four with both children in full- 
time day-care. 

With earnings of $12,000 this family still 
would pay $975 towards the care of the two 
children. The government would put up 
$2,225 of the $3,200 total cost, 

At income of $20,000, this family would 
pay $2,425, the government $775. The family 
would continue to get a subsidy until its 
annual income reached $23,175. 
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The formula was hammered out in the last 
few days by Sen. Walter Mondale, D-Minn., 
the leader of Senate liberals on the child- 
development fund, and Rep. Albert Quie, 
R-Minn., ranking Republican on the House 
Education and Labor Committee. 

It is certain to give pause to the adminis- 
tration, if for no other reason than the po- 
tential multi-billion dollar cost of the pro- 
gram, 

The White House reluctantly supported a 
version of the child-development plan, but 
only on the basis of promising free day care 
for families of four whose income is below 
$4,320, approximately the official poverty 
level. That figure was contained in the bill 
passed by the House. 

But the Senate had passed a bill with the 
free-care eligibility limit set much higher— 
at $6,950, an annual-income figure the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics uses to reflect what 
a family of four needs to maintain a mini- 
mum, adequate standard of living. Mondale 
and his allies in the Senate argued that chil- 
dren from lower-middle income families are 
as much in need of day care as are the poor, 
and that it is better to provide a mix of 
different economic groups in day-care centers 
rather than limit enrollment to children from 
the poorest families. 

The conferees have set Wednesday as the 
day to complete action on the legislation. 


SCHOOL PRAYER AMENDMENT 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 
Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, in the 


next week or so, this body will vote on a 
matter of great importance to every 


American in this country. I speak in 
reference to House Joint Resolution 191, 
the school prayer amendment. 

I am aware of the political problems 
in voting against prayer and religion— 
it is like voting against motherhood and 
apple pie. But that is not the issue; rather 
it is whether we want to set up a direct 
connection between the Government and 
religion. 

The first amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution protects religious freedom and 
gives each individual the right to decide 
for himself what importance he will give 
to religion and religious doctrine. The 
Founding Fathers had seen the persecu- 
tions in Europe and the establishment of 
mandatory faiths. They took extensive 
care to create a wall between church and 
state. This principle of separation has 
been a bulwark of our Nation’s history. 

I do not think we ought to break down, 
or even put a tiny crack in that wall. I 
cannot support any attempt to establish 
a direct connection, however small it may 
appear, between the public schools and 
organized religion. To do so would con- 
stitute, in my judgment, a grave mistake. 

The proposed amendment refers to 
nondenominational prayer. What does 
this mean? Who can judge whether a 
prayer is nondenominational? This is a 
very personal thing, something that only 
the individual himself can decide. The 
type of prayer that might be accepted as 
nondenominational by one person, might 
be considered quite denominational by 
another. 

Also, this amendment would be the 
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first revision of the Bill of Rights. As 
such, it would set a dangerous precedent 
for rewriting other historical and funda- 
mental freedoms that the American 
people hold so dear. 

I might add, moreover, that this 
amendment is opposed by most major 
church organizations. They include the 
National Council of Churches, the 
Southern Baptist Convention, the Lu- 
theran Church of America, the American 
Baptist Convention, the United Method- 
ist Church, the Episcopal Church, the 
United Presbyterian Church, and the 
National Jewish Community Relations 
Advisory Council. 

To add this amendment to the Consti- 
tution would not help restore the prac- 
tice of religion in our people, but rather 
would establish a bad precedent and 
greatly endanger each individuals’ free- 
doms. 

Prayer is certainly an important part 
of life, a very personal part. It belongs 
in the churches and synagogues, in the 
parochial schools, in the home and in the 
soul, but not in public schools or in 
public policy. 


PD'S CHIEF EDITORIAL WRITER RAY 
DORSEY CLOSES CAREER 


HON. JAMES V. STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was with much regret that I 
learned of the decision of my close friend, 
Ray Dorsey, to retire after 8 years of 
service as chief editorial writer of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. His work has al- 
ways been consistent with the highest 
standards of journalistic excellence, and 
the people of Cleveland have been most 
fortunate to have a man of Ray’s com- 
petence and ability serving them in this 
very infiuentia! position. 

Among public officials, his understand- 
ing of the complex issues with which we 
have been confronted in recent years 
has commanded a deep respect. All of us 
are very much in debt to him for the wise 
advice and counsel he has rendered us. 

I would now like to insert into the 
Recorp the following articles concerning 
the career of Ray Dorsey, one of the most 
objective and impartial newsmen it has 
ever been my pleasure to know. 

The articles follow: 

PD’s CHIEF EDITORIAL WRITER RAY 
CLOSES CAREER 

Ray Dorsey, who has reported, interpreted 
and influenced news events here for more 
than 34 years, retired yesterday as chief 
editorial writer of The Plain Dealer. 

Dorsey was a reporter, political writer, copy 
editor and legislative correspondent before 
becoming an editorial writer (associate edi- 
tor) in 1963. 

Less than a year later he was appointed 
chief editorial writer, in which post he has 
remained for more than seven years. 

Thomas Vail, Plain Dealer publisher and 
editor, said: 

“No person has done more to bring quality, 
fairness and depth to our editorial page than 
has Ray Dorsey. 


DORSEY 
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“Having worked with him as a fellow polit- 
ical writer and as a publisher-editor, I came 
to understand why he is so respected by 
everyone in the newspaper profession, His 
judgment has been outstanding, and he has 
always given a fair hearing to everyone, 

“Ray Dorsey has been chief editorial writer 
through some of our most active and con- 
parieron periods, and he has done a superb 

ob.” 

Dorsey earned degrees at Dartmouth Col- 
lege and the Columbia University School of 
Journalism before joining The Plain Dealer 
in June 1937. 

He was assigned to City Hall in 1946, after 
covering a variety of other beats, and re- 
mained there until appointment as political 
writer and legislative correspondent in 1956. 
For a number of years he wrote a Sunday 
political column, 

Dorsey won a Press Club award and several 
Newspaper Guild awards. 

Since 1956 he has interviewed candidates 
for political office seeking this newspaper's 
endorsement. 

In 1967 he was appointed a member of 
the Pulitzer Prize jury. 

Dorsey is 58. He and his wife Bettie live at 
30200 Ednil Drive, Bay Village. They have a 
son, Michael, 

A note in Dorsey’s biographical file says he 
was once in the public relations business. 
A “brief and unhappy stint,” he called it. 


DORSEY RETES 

Ray Dorsey, for almost eight years director 
of this page, has taken early retirement. 
His active association with The Plain Dealer 
ends today. 

The association lasted 34 years and was 
marked by the pleasant relationship which 
exists when employer and employe work to- 
wards common goals. Dorsey, as a reporter 
and political writer before becoming editor 
of the editorial page, was objective and ac- 
curate. Dealing with opinions, he stressed 
fairness and facts. 

To be objective and accurate and fair is 
the desire of a responsible newspaper as 
well as a reporter-editor. On this note of 
mutual satisfaction of jobs well done, The 
Plain Dealer wishes Dorsey health and hap- 
piness in his retirement. 


COURAGE OF A HIGH ORDER 


HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. CHAPPELL: Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways heartening to hear of the instances 
of courage. I know every Congressman 
here would like to pay tribute to several 
people I wish to mention who have ex- 
hibited this courage. 

The people I speak of have been 
awarded the Red Cross Certificate of 
Merit, which is the highest award given 
by the American National Red Cross to 
a person saving, or attempting to save, a 
life by using skills learned in Red Cross 
courses. 

Following is the list of people who were 
given these awards for their meritorious 
actions. Mr. Kent Buckley, 103 35th Ave- 
nue South, Jacksonville Beach, Fla.; Mr. 
Lon Chatfield, 1018 15th Avenue North, 
Jacksonville Beach, Fla.; Mr. John Ferns- 
ler, 1514 Arden Way, Jacksonville Beach, 
Fla.; Mr. Dugg Harrison, 728 Palm Tree 
Road, Jacksonville Beach, Fla.; Mr. 
James Hughes, 526 11th Avenue North, 
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Jacksonville Beach, Fla.; Mr. Gordon 
O'Neill, 205 Margaret Street, Neptune 
Beach, Fila.; and Mr. John Snavley, 1123 
Sebago Avenue South, Atlantic Beach, 
Fla. 

In addition, Officer James B. Robert- 
son, a Daytona police officer, has been 
named to receive this award. On Sep- 
tember 16, 1971, Officer Roberston, who 
has been trained in the Red Cross first 
aid, jumped into the water fully clothed, 
to rescue a drowning man. On reaching 
shore, he administered mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation to the nonbreathing victim 
until the man was able to breathe for 
himself. The victim was transported to a 
hospital and was later released as fully 
recovered. 

As the Red Cross points out: 

The lifesaving actions taken by these vol- 
unteers exemplify the highest idea. of the 
concern of human beings for others who 
are in distress. 


Mr. Speaker, we owe a debt of grati- 


tude to these volunteers who have risked 
their own lives to save others. 


WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I am cur- 
rently circulating the following mate- 
rials in my congressional district: 


CONGRESSMAN CRAIG HOSMER’s WASHINGTON 
News Nores 

Taking a Chance on Big Labor—President 
Nixon had a tough choice to make when the 
AFL-CIO threatened to boycott the new Pay 
Board over the issue of autonomy. He could 
either (1) give in to George Meany and risk 
a runaway pay policy, ruining the Adminis- 
tration program, or (2) limit the Board’s 
autonomy and use Labor's walkout as an 
excuse in the event the policy failed. 

Nixon decided the issue was too great for 
playing politics and decided to take a chance 
that Labor would cooperate in a spirit of 
helping the country. I think it was the right 
choice. Grandstand critics usually turn into 
statesmen when they, personally, are on the 
hot seat. 

Ever Hear About an Under-Run?—Several 
Senators seem to feel that the shortest route 
to re-election is blasting the aviation and 
aerospace companies, most of which are in 
Southern California, for cost over-runs. 
Funny, though, they didn't seem happy when 
North American Rockwell announced that it 
has scored an under-run of $10 million on 
the Minuteman III missile and $292 million 
on the B-1 bombers. 

The Sands of Seal Beach—At the request 
of Seal Beach Mayor Harold Holden and 
Orange County Supervisor David Baker, I 
am now working with the House Public 
Works Committee and the Legislative Coun- 
sel to come up with draft legislation to re- 
lieve the city of the costs of replenishing 
sand on the beaches. Seal Beach now pays 
100% of the sand replenishment costs, while 
other jurisdictions get Federal help. The 
idea is to bring Seal Beach under the same 
ground rules as its neighbors. 

Reflections on Camelot—Suppose that a 
President named “Kennedy” had (1) suc- 
ceeded in achieving U.S. withdrawal from 
Vietnam, (2) instituted the most far-reach- 
ing economic controls since FDR, (3) pro- 
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posed admission to the U.N. for Red China 
and (4) given Okinawa back to the Japa- 
nese. That, dear friends, would be Camelot. 

Now, suppose that a President named 
“Nixon” had (1) backed an ill-advised in- 
vasion of Cuba which fell flat on its face, (2) 
sent thousands of troops off to fight in South- 
east Asia, (3) appointed his brother Attorney 
General and (4) failed miserably to get a leg- 
islative program through a “friendly” Con- 
gress. What would the press call that kind of 
Administration other than a disaster? 

Columnist Mike Royko of the Chicago 
Daily News raises this very point, concluding 
that despite an excellent three-year record, 
President Nixon is still getting kicked around. 

In case you missed it—Republic National 
Committee Chairman Robert Dole will speak 
in Long Beach at the annual “Lincoln Day” 
dinner next February 10 aboard the Queen 
Mary. Bob's appearance in Long Beach is ex- 
pected to kick off the 1972 Presidential elec- 
tion campaign. 

The “Nader Bag"—A National Observer 
render suggests that the auto air bags be 
named after Ralph Nader because “The 
‘Nader’ is a big, noisy, self-inflating gas bag 
which may blow up in your face on behalf of 
your safety very suddenly, whether you want 
it, or need it, or can stand it.” 

Incidentally, the Department of Transpor- 
tation has announced that our highway fatal- 
ity rate is now the lowest in U.S. history—49 
deaths per 100 milhon vehicles miles, com- 
pared to 9.18 deaths in 1946. 

Dollars Anyone?—Since WW II the U.S. 
$ has been the world’s standard currency. 
Over a hundred nations settle their inter- 
national trade accounts with it. 

Recently U.S. trade balances have switched 
to deficits because (1) some governments 
established subsidies to boost sales in the 
U.S. market, (2) trade barriers have been 
newly erected against U.S. sales overseas, and 
(3) countries like Japan refused to revalue 
their undervalued money (making their 
autos, etc., artificially cheap to sell here). 

President Nixon’s international economic 
moves, including the 10% imports surtax, 
are aiming at forcing world traders to treat 
us fairly again and at Inducing other gov- 
ernments to price their money at what it is 
really worth. 

In the process, the U.S. $ also may have 
to be revalued from its legal price of $35 an 
ounce in terms of gold to around $37.50, 
which is about what many years of inflation 
have now made it actually worth. 

The Cost of a Clean Environment—Ac- 
cording to latest estimates, to do a halfway 
satisfactory job of cleaning up our air and 
water, the cash outlay will hit about $105 
billion in the 1970-75 period. About 60% 
of this sum will be paid directly by business 
and consumers. In fact, about 15% of all the 
funds business will put out for capital in- 
vestment in this period will go into anti- 
pollution devices. Let’s not kid ourselves. 
We all will bear these costs. Business will 
pass the costs along into its products—it 
must to stay in business. The 40% borne by 
Federal, State and Local governments will 
come out of our pockets in the form of taxes. 

Time to Recycle Democracy?—The Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company poses a timely 
thought for all Americans to ponder as we 
approach our bicentennial year of 1976. It 
reads: 

The average age of the world’s great civil- 
izations has been 200 years. 

These nations progressed through this 
sequence: 

From bondage to spiritual faith—from 
faith to great courage; 

From courage to liberty—from liberty to 
abundance; 

Prom abundance to selfishness—from sel- 
fishness to complacency; 

From complancency to apathy—from 
apathy to dependence; 

Prom dependence back again to bondage. 
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In a few years the U.S. will be 200 years old. 
This cycle is not inevitable—it depends on 
you! 


UNITED STATES HUMILIATED 
ON CHINA VOTE 


HON. HENRY P. SMITH IH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to take this opportunity to add 
my voice to the growing expressions of 
deep regret over the recent United Na- 
tions vote which expelled the Republic 
of China from that world body. 

The expulsion of the Taiwan govern- 
ment, as well as the tasteless display of 
diplomatic anti-Americanism on the 
floor of the General Assembly, has 
humiliated the efforts of the United 
States to seek a fair and equitable status 
for both Chinese nations, as set forth in 
the President's two-China policy. 

It is this humiliation to which I ad- 
dress myself today. I feel my colleagues 
in the House will be extremely interested 
in the following enlightened editorial 
comment from the Buffalo, N.Y., Eve- 
ning News printed Tuesday, October 26, 
1971: 

UNITED STATES HUMILIATED ON CHINA VOTE 

The full damage done by and to the United 
Nations by last night’s General Assembly vote 
to expel Nationalist China and seat Red 
China will take a while to assess. But for 
American diplomacy, committed utterly to 
the effort to save the Taiwan seat while open- 
ing the U. N. door to Peking, the effect of the 
vote can be characterized at once as some- 
where between a humiliation and a disaster. 

The American delegation had gone to the 
utmost lobbying lengths to avert this out- 
come. As late as dinner-time last night, it 
was apparently confident it had succeeded in 
mustering the votes needed to keep National- 
ist China from being thrown to the wolves, 
But then, when the crucial vote was taken 
on declaring the expulsion an “important 
question” requiring a two-thirds vote, the 
U.S. position could muster only 55 votes to 5S 
nays. After that, the Peking bandwagon 
rolled to a triumphant 76-35 vote (with 17 
abstaining) . 

The one plus in the outcome, of course, Is 
that mainland China’s representation in the 
U. N. is now certain. This is a result which 
U. S. policy also sought, but on terms which 
Communist China had repeatedly threatened 
to reject. Whether Peking actually would 
have refused to come in while the U. N. in- 
sisted on maintaining a seat for Taiwan as 
well is a question that can now be debated in 
endless futility, for we'll probably never know 
the answer. 

The vote, in one sense, was a triumph of 
pragmatism over principle—the winning ar- 
gument being that the world body needed 
Pekirg’s presence more than Taiwan's, and 
since Peking wouldn't come in while Taiwan 
remained, Tafwan obviously had to go. Over- 
ruled as irrelevant, apparently, was the fact 
that the Nationalist regime actually governs 
more people (14 million) than do the major- 
ity of the U. N.’s members, as well as any 
concern for what this brutal and undeserved 
expuision will do to the future status and 
security of those 14 million people. 

The vote, in another sense, was an obvious 
and fairly deliberate kick-in-the-pants for 
American diplomacy. For U. S. prestige in the 
United Nations, the failure represents the 
harshest rebuke ever administered. It is mag- 
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nified, moreover, by the fact that it occurs 
while plans for President Nixon's visit to 
Peking are in the final stages of preparation. 
For it means that he may now find his Chi- 
nese hosts arrogant and swaggering in the full 
flush of a Communist Chinese diplomatic 
triumph achieved in the course of handling 
the Americans a stinging humiliation. The 
Nixon trip, moreover, is now further hand- 
icapped by the danger of having to face a 
bitter right-wing domestic reaction against 
this U. N. response to the effort to open a new 
era of U.S.-China relations. 

One may argue, perhaps, that the United 
Nations had been edging toward last night’s 
vote for a long time, and that Taiwan’s éx- 
pulsion was inevitable eventually. In this 
view, it was the Americans who were very 
late—too late, as it turned out—in waking 
up to reality. Since even we were not pushing 
a two-China policy until this year, perhaps 
we shouldn’t be surprised by our failure to 
persuade the rest of the membership of its 
logic on the first try, One suspects, however, 
that logic and principle had far less to do 
with the outcome than a combination of 
pure opportunism—coupled with an unex- 
pected degree of anti-American animosity 
which may have been stirred as much by our 
recent hard-nosed world economic policy as 
by our own shifting policy on China, 

But however the decision is viewed, it is 
bound to put the United Nations on a very 
different and decidedly uncertain course, 
while raising a number of serious questions 
about America's future role in the world 
body, 


MORE BAPTIST SUPPORT 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, pastor 
Samuel Arthur Jeanes of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Merchantville, N.J., has 
written me a letter regarding House 
Joint Resolution 191. 

I believe that Reverend Jeanes’ letter 
is indicative of the feelings of many 
Americans. In addition, I think it elo- 
quently points out what I am trying to 
accomplish with House Joint Resolution 
191. 

I commend this letter to my colleagues’ 
attention: 

First BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Merchantville, N.Y., October 27, 1971. 
.te: House Joint Resolution 191. 
Hon, CHALMERS P, WYLIE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WYLIE: It is time that 
the muddled confusion created by court rul- 
ings on prayer in tax supported schools be 
ended. The polls that are taken clearly indi- 
cate that the American people, in over- 
whelming numbers, want to permit volun- 
tary prayer in their schools. 

Perhaps, the confusion has been caused 
because there are those who believe that the 
courts have said more than they really said 
and have hastily rushed us into a “prayer 
vacuum” in public education. The United 
States Supreme Court in the Board of 
Regents case ruled against the use of a 
prayer that was officially recommended by 
that Board with a directive that it be re- 
cited aloud in the presence of a teacher. In 
a second decision the United States Supreme 
Court, in the Abingdon, Pennsylvania School 
District case ruled against a Pennsylvania 
law requirement that ten verses be read 
from the Bible without comment at the 
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opening of each school day. A third case 
never reached the United States Supreme 
Court but the U.S, District Court of Appeals 
for New York State ruled that little chil- 
dren could not recite a simple ancient prayer 
with their morning milk and cookies which 
went as follows: 


“God is great, God is good, 
And we thank Him for this food.” 


All the American people want is the 
opportunity for their children to offer vol- 
untary prayer in their schools which was the 
practice for many, Many years. The passage 
of House Joint Resolution 191 could grant 
this permission and certainly bring an end 
to the misunderstandings which have led 
to many excesses, 

It is unfortunate that some religious 
bodies have been mounting pressure upon 
the Congress to thwart the will of the ma- 
jority of the people. My attention has been 
called to statements from the American 
Baptist Conyention of which I am a mem- 
ber. Such statements of opposition to vol- 
untary prayer in our tax support institu- 
tions supposedly are based upon resolutions 
passed by the Convention itself. May I call 
your attention to the fact that such resolu- 
tions are followed by a statement of explana- 
tion which says: 

“What do American Baptist resolutions 
represent?” 


“American Baptist resolutions are the at- 
tempt to help Baptists express a Christian 
view on crucial issues. To be sure resolutions 
passed by the American Baptist Convention 
cannot be said to represent the conclusions 
of all American Baptists, or even all the 
American Baptists attending the Convention. 
They do, however, represent the careful 
thinking of a large number of people.” 

To illustrate the limited extent of repre- 
sentation refiected by such resolutions let 
me quote from the June 4, 1971 issue of 
Christianity Today which says: 

“During debate over a controversial state- 
ment on non-traditional ‘family life styles’ 
that could have been interpreted as endors- 
ing pre-marital sex and homosexual prac- 
tices, ABC Treasurer, Milton Bennett—a 
Toledo restaurant operator—invoked the 
parliamentary law requiring that a majority 
of delegates be present when business is 
transacted. Only a fourth of the 2,800 were 
on hand, bringing automatic adjournment... 
Bennett's ploy was the first such call in the 
memories of ABC officials. It will not be the 
last; delegates spoke privately of using it 
next year (many of the ABC's most con- 
troversial resolutions over the years have 
been passed by a fraction of a quorum.” 

The American Baptist Convention claims 
about 6,100 individual churches with an ap- 
proximate total membership of 1,500,000 
people. There is no reason to believe that 
even half of the churches had delegates at 
the Convention session when this resolution 
against prayer in the schools was adopted. 
Furthermore, as a rule the delegates who do 
go to Convention sessions have no authority 
whatsoever to commit their congregations on 
any issues. Neither are any scientific efforts 
made to poll the thinking of the churches or 
their membership on such questions. 

I trust that the members of the Congress 
will exercise seasoned judgment by accepting 
such sweeping statements from large orga- 
nizations for what they are . . . expressions 
of men based upon very incomplete findings 
and voted, often by bodies that do not repre- 
sent even a very small fraction of their total 
constituency. 

The proposal before you does not require 
prayer, but it certainly does not prohibit it. 
Neither does it grant authority of any official 
body to determine the form or content of the 
prayer. 

It should be remembered that the prayer 
decision of the Supreme Court was based 
upon their interpretation of the Constitu- 
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tion. However, the Constitution is an instru- 
ment ordained, not by the courts, but by the 
people. The courts may interpret it, but the 
people have a right to amend it. It should 
say clearly what the people want it to say. 

If public prayer can be offered in the Halls 
of Congress at each opening session, in mili- 
tary camps and on board ship for our service 
men, at the inauguration of the President 
of the United States, at national political 
conventions, at social, civic and public func- 
tions, and even in our penal institutions, 
why should prayer be banned from the lips 
of our children and young people in the 
schools of the nation? 

The passage of HJR 191 will give the world 
& moral witness that declares that for Ameri- 
cans God is important. And it will reaffirm 
what the Supreme Court itself has said that 
“we are a religious people whose institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being”. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL A. JEANES, 
Pastor. 


CONNECTICUT: HOME OF 
PATRIOTS 


HON. ROBERT H. STEELE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following: 


[Reprinted from the San Diego Union, 
Oct. 17, 1971] 


CONNECTICUT; HOME OF PATRIOTS 
(By Frank Bauer) 


This is one of a monthly series of articles 
looking ahead to the nation’s 200th birthday 
in 1976. The chronological stories will de- 
scribe each state in the order of its admission 
to the nation. 

The delicate spires of the familiar white 
churches of the Connecticut countryside are 
deceptive frosting for the vigorous sermon- 
izing that goes on beneath them. 

This was never truer than during Revolu- 
tionary days when the Connecticut pulpit 
resounded with biblical authority for the 
cause of freedom and heaped fiery denuncia- 
tion on Tory and tyrant. 

In a little church in western Connecticut, 
at Sharon, the Rev. Cotton Mather Smith 
announced the battle of Lexington, then 
rallied a hundred men on the green after 
church services, ready to march. Smith him- 
self became a chaplain of fame. 

In a small church at Poquonock, in the 
town of Windsor, the Rev. Dan Foster as early 
as 1774 was preaching a series of sermons on 
government, steeped in revolutionary philos- 
ophy. And in the same town, the Rey. David 
Sherman Rowland in 1774 was producing “a 
very great excitement” by comparing George 
III with Rehoboam, the last king of old 
Israel. 

“Sedition flows from the pulpit,” said the 
protesting Tories as they sat at worship and 
heard themselves and their king excoriated 
and then read the same sermons reprinted in 
the sympathetic Connecticut press. 

George Washington's good friend and aide, 
“Brother Jonathan” Trumbull, Connecticut’s 
long-term governor during the revolution, 
was strongly influenced by his intimate 
friend, Solomon Williams, for 53 years the 
pastor at Lebanon and an outspoken sympa- 
thizer of the rebels. 

The Connecticut clergy had openly assailed 
the Stamp Act. They urged the Colonists to 
unity with the strongest overtones from the 
Bible. They kept their parishioners informed 
and aroused during the war itself and created 
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inspiring pictures of America’s coming great- 
ness. 

In parallel vigor the state responded to 
Washington's military needs, contributing 
Gen. Israel Putnam and Nathan Hale among 
others. In the political arena there were 
Roger Sherman, who signed the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution, and 
Silas Deane, who helped get French aid for 
the Colonies. 

In Revolutionary times Connecticut was 
largely engaged in agricultural pursuits and 
supplied much of the beef for the Army, 
but the state’s role in industry and finance 
grew rapidly in the next century. 

Eli Whitney, who is remembered for the 
cotton gin, had his first federal musket con- 
tract in 1799 and then developed a system of 
interchangeable parts that became useful to 
many industries. Connecticut’s Charles Good- 
year developed the vulcanizing process. The 
brass industry was begun at Waterbury, and 
insurance companies sprang up in several 
cities. Noah Webster published the nation’s 
first dictionary of consequence, and a revolver 
was patented by Colt. 

Yale, which had opened in New Haven a 
half-century before the Revolution, waited 
a century before it was joined by Wesleyan 
and other Connecticut universities. Dr. 
Horace Welles pioneered in the use of anes- 
thesia in Hartford in 1844, and the Coast 
Guard Academy was set up in New London 
just after the Civil War. 

The first telephone exchange in the world 
was opened in New Haven in 1877, and the 
Pope Manufacturing Co. of Hartford com- 
menced making automobiles in 1897. 

Connecticut's greatest industrial organiza- 
tion, in aircraft engine manufacture, sprang 
into being after World War I and grew to 
rival insurance as the state's biggest em- 
ployer. 

Because of its jet engines and the manu- 
facture of firearms, machine tools and ex- 
plosives, the state far outranked its size as 
a defense contractor in World War II. Its 
diversified industries have international mar- 
kets. 

Because of its heavy involvement in de- 
fense, the state is now feeling the employ- 
ment pinch of the cutback and seeking new 
diversification in civilian lines. Aircraft jets, 
for example, are being harnessed to electric 
generators for production of power. 

The state's unusual preservation of coun- 
try atmosphere amid its industrial com- 
plexity is proving a magnet for companies 
seeking fresh air and cultural opportunities. 
Several New York City concerns have an- 
nounced plans to move across state line into 
Connecticut's Fairfield and adjacent counties. 

The state had the perspicacity to acquire 
a discarded federal airport after World War 
II and has developed it into one of the best 
international air stations in the East. The 
airport serves the thriving city of Hart- 
ford and neighboring Springfield, Mass. 


FULTON BIDS FAREWELL TO A 
FRIEND—JOHN WATTS 


HON. RICHARD H. FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


wir. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is always difficult to say farewell to 
a neighbor. A neighbor in State geog- 
raphy. A neighbor in service to our coun- 
try. A neighbor in work, in this case, work 
of the Ways and Means Committee. A 
neighbor—and friend—with whom 
many experiences were shared and from 
whom much knowledge was gained. 
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It is most difficult to choose the words 
of farewell equal to the stature and na- 
ture of the man in whose memory they 
are directed, Kentucky’s distinguished 
son and Representative, John Watts. In 
my 7 years as a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, 9 years in the House, 
and indeed, 44 years of life, I have met 
few men whose dedication and ability so 
recommended him for his honored posi- 
tion in life and his Nation’s tribute and 
thanks in death. 

That each of us in this House can say 
we served with John Watts is something 
for which we can be most grateful. That 
his memory and service to America will 
be cherished and preserved is something 
of which his family, friends, colleagues, 
and fellow countrymen can be assured. 


U.N. DESTROYS ITSELF 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, Pub- 
lisher Eugene Pulliam’s Indianapolis 
Star, one of mid-America’s great news- 
papers, really hits the nail on the head 
with the following editorial entitled 
“U.N. Destroys Itself.” 

I wish to submit this editorial for the 
thoughtful consideration of all Members 
of Congress and to people everywhere 
who cherish freedom, decency, and 
justice. 

The article follows: 

U.N. DESTROYS ITSELF 


By voting to seat Red China and expel 
Nationalist China, the 76-member majority 
in the United Nations General Assembly de- 
stroyed the last vestiges of the U.N. as a 
moral force. 

The death blow did not take much effort. 
The U.N. long since had proven incapable of 
keeping the peace or defending freedom and 
justice. 

The costly, largely American-financed yet 
America-hating debating society in a New 
York skyscraper stood idly by when Soviet 
armed might crushed the fight for freedom 
of the Hungarian people, smashed the Polish 
uprisings and invaded Czechoslovakia to sup- 
press a genuine popular freedom movement. 
It stood idly by when Red China invaded and 
conquered Tibet. 

It can be expected to stand idly by, if it 
does not try to throw a few punches of its 
own from the sidelines, when Red China 
moves to invade and conquer Nationalist 
China. 

The indictment drawn up by the political 
scientist, William Henry Chamberlin, seven 
years ago still stands: “The U.N. has become 
the home of a double standard of morals, of 
a crooked view of world relations. And, espe- 
cially in recent years, this organization has 
been a distinctively bad infiuence on Ameri- 
can foreign policy, inducing the American 
government again and again to let down al- 
lies and to quarrel unnecessarily with friendly 
countries.” 

Expediency no doubt distated the votes 
of the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Austria, Canada and Mexico for 
the resolution to admit Red China and cast 
out Nationalist China. 

Nationalist China is, after all, far away— 
as the appeasers said of Czechoslovakia when 
they sacrificed the little nation to the Nazi 
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dictator, Adolf Hitler, on the assumption 
this would buy peace—one of the worst 
gambles in history. Moreover, there is money 
to be made in trade, America’s warm-weather 
friends are well aware, as many were in that 
other foolish era. 

American blood and treasure rescued the 
nations whose leaders made the mistake of 
thinking they could do business with the 
Nazi dictatorship and American money— 
the money of the American people—got them 
back on their feet and nursed them back to 
health when the war ended. 

Perhaps they think the United States will 
rescue them again if they prove to have made 
another calamitous blunder, if, soft and fat, 
they prove tempting prey for the Red legions 
whose prophet and guide, Mao Tse-tung, has 
told them: 

“The seizure of power by armed force, the 
settlement of the issue by war, is the central 
task and the highest form of revolution, The 
Marxist-Leninist principle of revolution 
holds good universally, for China and all 
other countries.” 

Mao declared: “Political power grows out 
of the barrel of a gun.” Events at the U.N. 
this week prove it also grows out of the 
mouths of wishful thinkers. 

As now constituted, the United Nations is 
a dagger at America’s back. The United States 
should quit underwriting its own downfall. 
The U.S, should cut off financial aid to the 
U.N. to a degree commensurate with our 
nation’s puny influence as a member. If the 
freeloaders who are profiting from the U.N.’s 
mummeries refuse to pay their share, let the 
whole morally defunct organization ship out, 


A CHANGING LATIN AMERICA IN 
A CHANGING WORLD 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to share with my colleagues an address 
delivered to the Inter-American Bar As- 
sociation last week by His Excellency J. A. 
de Araujo Castro, the Brazilian Ambas- 
sador to the United States. This is one of 
Ambassador Castro’s first major ad- 
dresses since his arrival in Washington 
last May, and it represents what I feel is 
a most perceptive and forward-looking 
assessment of the role of Latin American 
nations in meeting the social, economic, 
and political challenges which must be 
squarely faced on the road to progress 
and development. 

Ambassador Castro has long served his 
country as an exceptionally able and dis- 
tinguished public servant, most recently 
representing Brazil in the United Na- 
tions, and I feel that my colleagues may 
benefit from an understanding of his 
views of Latin America in a changing so- 
ciety. I include Ambassador Castro’s ad- 
dress in the RECORD: 

A CHANGING LATIN AMERICA IN 
A CHANGING WorRLD 
(Remarks by Ambassador of Brazil, João Au- 
gusto de Araujo Castro, at an Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar Association luncheon, on 12 Octo- 

ber 1971, Washington, D.C.) 

First of all, I wish to thank you, gentle- 
men, for your kind and generous invitation 
and for this opportunity to address the Inter- 
American Bar Association, an institution 


which has rendered such outstanding serv- 
ices to the cause of a better and closer co- 
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operation between the jurists and lawyers of 
the Americas. I take it as an auspicious coin- 
cidence that my appearance among you 
should coincide with the celebrations of 
Columbus Day, a date cherished by all of us 
and today as always a most fitting moment 
for reflection on the past and for projection 
into the future. 

I beg your leave to address you briefly on 
the theme “Latin America in a Changing 
World”, or rather, “A Changing Latin Amer- 
ica in a Changing World”. Both terms of the 
equation are dynamic and mutable and it 
would be pointless and futile to try to im- 
mobilize any of the two, for the sake of 
clarity or in an effort towards simplification. 
Political and social phenomena are never 
simple, no matter how strongly we may be 
persuaded that complexity is obnoxious to 
the human spirit. The world is far from sim- 
ple in this age of ours and Latin America is, 
by any standards, the quintessence of com- 
plexity as it presents a case of complexity 
compounded with and aggravated by under- 
development and social turmoil. Those who 
adhere to simplicity and over-generalization 
should forego the subject Latin America. No 
matter how hard you may try, you will not be 
able to make the Latin American case a sim- 
ple and clear-cut one. 

This Washington Summer we have lived 
through may yet be recorded in history as 
the Summer of Transition, as it was a Sum- 
mer in which many dogmas have been 
broken or were altogether dispelled: politi- 
cal dogmas, diplomatic dogmas, financial 
dogmas, monetary dogmas—July and August 
may have been little more than adjustments 
to realities, but it is only proper that we 
should strive towards defining, identifying 
and characterizing the realities of our pres- 
ent situation, the realities we are called to 
live in. The reasonings and assumptions of 
only three or four months ago are no long- 
er valid and have been superseded by the 
logic, the impact or the forcefulness of 


events. The new policies announced in July 


and August will determine not only poli- 
tical and economic consequences, of far- 
reaching portent. They will precipitate—and 
they are already precipitating—tremendous 
psychological changes, attitudes postures 
and patterns of international behaviour. 
Dogmas have been broken and until new 
dogmas are erected, there prevails the im- 
pression that anything goes, that all is 
permissible and admissible in this age of 
transition. The world and the dollar may 
never be quite the same again. 

This may well be the end of a post-war 
period which had been protracted beyond 
measure, beyond expectation and eyen be- 
yond reason, and the re-emergence of Japan 
and Germany as Major Nations, although not 
so in a strictly military sense, may well sym- 
bolize the end of this post-war period. We 
may well be going through the birth-pangs 
of a new world and we wish to make it a 
world of Hope. We may well be at a new 
pre-Dumbarton Oaks and at a new pre- 
Bretton Woods stage. Power is fluid and vola- 
tile by nature and Power is still the meas- 
uring-rod and the yardstick against which 
people are gauging the acts of men and the 
acts of nations. We may be entering a period 
that will bear a close resemblance to the 
period of 1945-1948, which laid the basis for 
the post-war period we are just quitting. 
The world is changing and will never be the 
same again. And my question today is: 
“How will Latin America react to such 
changes”? In other words, “is Latin Amer- 
ica prepared to play a significant role in the 
shaping of the world of the future?” And, 
still more cogently, “will Latin America show 
the political will to play such a major role”? 
For the problem is not only a problem of 
power. It is likewise a problem of volition 
and a problem of determination. 

Some recent events might convince us 
that such political will is emerging. The posi- 
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tion taken by the Latin American nations 
in Buenos Aires and in Panama vis-a-vis the 
new economic policies of the United States 
might be quoted as an example. Experience 
has shown however that such political will 
even when it asserts itself, may not be enough 
when confronted with hard realities in the 
political and in the monetary field. All the 
action undertaken within the UNCTAD Is a 
case in point. 

I do not know how many among you are 
familiar with the initiatives undertaken by 
the Latin American nations, with the single 
exception of Cuba, within the framework of 
the item on the “Strengthening of Interna- 
tional Security.” The joint draft presented 
by the Latin American nations, on that oc- 
casion, is the political counterpart of the 
stand taken by those same nations on eco- 
nomic and financial matters in the ‘“Consen- 
sus of Viña de Mar”, and yet such common 
stand, of high significance in the diplomatic 
history of Latin America, was largely ignored 
by the American press, by continental public 
opinion in general and ultimately—which is 
still more astonishing—by the very Govern- 
ments which had authorized the opposition 
of their signature to the document. In other 
words, the ideas—and very important ones— 
were there but the political will was missing. 
It might be said that the Latin American 
nations are reluctant to undertake the cru- 
cial step from the orchestra to the stage 
where the big drama is being unfolded by a 
dwindling circle of dramatis personae. A 
whole continent, in a world which, after 
all, has only five continents, cannot resign 
itself to being a passive witness of history in 
the making. 

The Latin American draft resolution be- 
came the core and the essence of the Dec- 
laration on the Strengthening of Interna- 
tional Security finally approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Twenty-Fifth Anni- 
versary and this Declaration, which is the 
most significant document issued by the Or- 
ganization since the signature of the San 
Francisco Charter, enunciated some princi- 
ples which have a particular bearing on the 
fluid situation of today. I wish to emphasize 
the principle of the close and intimate co- 
relationship existing between the concepts 
of International Security, Disarmament and 
Economic Development to the extent that 
sensible progress in any of these fields will 
mean some progress made in each one of 
them and to the extent that a continued 
Stalemate in any of these flelds will prevent 
further significant progress in each one of 
them. The Latin American nations protested 
strongly against an undisguised process of 
the Freezing of World Power, which tends to 
transform the World Organization in a sort 
of International Institute of Technology or 
into an ineffective chapter of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross, They protested against the 
downgrading of the great ideals and concep- 
tions of the Charter. They saw Peace being 
downgraded to Détente and they saw Gen- 
eral and Complete Disarmament being down- 
graded to Arms Control. They identified a 
trend to ignore the great issues of interna- 
tional Peace and Security and to concen- 
trate United Nations efforts on the so-called 
“new tasks” of Science and Technology, Pop- 
ulation, Preservation of the Environment, 
Narcotics et cetera. And they saw that more 
and more there seemed to recur an ominous 
and uncouth theory of limited sovereignty, 
which provided a convenient albeit outmoded 
justification for the establishment of “spheres 
of influence.” 

On that occasion the Latin American na- 
tions proclaimed their adherence to the Pur- 
poses and Principles of the Charter of San 
Francisco, with particular emphasis on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of States. 
Just as the defense of individual rights and 
freedoms is of more direct interest for indi- 
viduals than for States, it can be well argued 
that the defense of the Purposes and Prin- 
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ciples of the Charter is more vitally impor- 
tant for the Small and Medium rather than 
for the powerful States, which have other 
means at their disposal for the preservation 
of their national Security. 

It is essential but not enough to reaffirm 
this principle of “sovereign equality of 
States”. It is not enough to say that all 
States are equal even when the major States 
are willing to forego flagrant violations of 
such principle. Even if—and we may be still 
far from that goal—you put all States on 
an equal footing as far as legal and jurid- 
ical status is concerned, it is obvious that 
such equal footing rests on imbalances and 
inequalities of fact which distort the whole 
legal equation. The enunciation of sover- 
eignty is not enough, if not accompanied 
by the advent of conditions rendering the 
full exercise of that sovereignty possible and 
feasible. A politically independent but eco- 
nomically destitute nation is really entitled 
to little more than a sovereign right to pov- 
erty. Our purpose is to illustrate the fact 
that progress in the political and juridical 
fields may be meaningless and self-defeating 
if not paralleled and complemented by social 
and economic progress. The right to sover- 
eignty presupposes the right to the full ex- 
ercise of that sovereignty, in a real, not, not 
in a legal context. This was the position 
taken by the Latin American nations in 
regard to world problems less than a year ago. 

Such a stand is valid and proper today. 
Peace is something more than “a tolerable 
state of warfare”. Disarmament is something 
more than “a tolerable arms race” and De- 
velopment should be more than “a tolerable 
state of poverty”. 

We have said that we may well be at a 
pre-Dumbarton Oaks and at a pre-Bretton 
Woods stage after the hectic days of the 
“Summer of transition’. Dogmas are being 
dispelled and new conceptions are emerging, 
with vigour and impetus and not entirely 
immune from the concept of Power. It is 
imperative that the question of the plan- 
ning of the future of Man be posed now with 
imagination and creativeness. Let us face 
with determination the necessity of revising 
the San Francisco Charter with a view to 
adapting it to the present needs of peoples 
and nations. The Charter of the Organiza- 
tion should be more than a Peace Treaty, 
which, to a certain extent, it is. It should 
be more than the end of a war, or even the 
end of a post-war period. It should be the 
beginning of a new Peace. 

Now is the time to think and now is the 
time to build. It is imperative that a Re- 
vised Charter, embodying the new ideas and 
new concepts and benefiting from the expe- 
rience and from the frustrations of those last 
twenty-six years, embody a principle of col- 
lective security in the economic field, which 
would complement the principle of equal 
sovereignty of States, just as within the 
domestic jurisdiction of each national State 
it is now felt that the principle of social 
security should complement the , rinciple of 
individual freedom. 

A new world is shaping up, day by day, be- 
fore our very eyes and it is imperative that 
Latin America arise to this fact. As T. S. 
Eliot said, 


“In a world of fugitives 
Those taking the opposite direction 
Will appear to run away.” 


The only course open to Latin America 
is to take the opposite direction, namely the 
road to progress and development, to assert 
a political will to participate in world events, 
to assist in the creation of a new Charter for 
the United Nations and of a new interna- 
tional order, where men shall be entitled not 
only to live but also to survive. This is the 
challenge that has to be met in the years 
ahead, which will be years of change, disrup- 
tions and dislocations of Power. And there 
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is no reason why Latin America should run 
away from history. 

The Latin American nations can renounce 
many things. They cannot, however, re- 
nounce their future. 

Washington, D.C., October 12, 1971. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL TAX COURT 
DECISION 


HON. STEWART B. McKINNEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, the Cal- 
ifornia court decision on the relationship 
of taxes and education could cause one of 
the most profound shocks ever suffered by 
our Nation’s local communities. 

At first glance, it is an enticing and 
most rational idea. It says that the citi- 
zens of one community should not be 
taxed at a higher rate, on real estate, and 
yet have less money to spend on educa- 
tion than citizens in another—and paren- 
thetically, richer—town who spend more 
per pupil. It is, in other words, saying 
that education must be equal, therefore, 
the tax base must be equal. Since it 
would be close to impossible to increase 
taxes in most urban areas, it leaves to 
the “richer” towns the choice of either 
downgrading their educational systems 
or accepting a State tax assessment and 
allowing the difference to be distributed 
in urban areas. As equal as the idea ap- 
pears, it would in fact create complete 
chaos across the Nation. 

If one agrees that educational systems 
should be equal for all citizens; should 
this not also be true for fire, police, parks, 
recreation, and so forth? Such a system 
would effectively end all local govern- 
ment and cause all taxes to be collected 
and distributed by the State in an at- 
tempt to affect some one person’s idea of 
equality. If this became fair for the towns 
and cities, would not the next step be 
to make it equal among the States, so 
that eventually the Federal Government 
would collect all taxes and control all 
aspects of human endeavor at what 
would obviously have to be the lowest 
common denominator? 

If local property taxes were trans- 
ferred out of local jurisdiction, it would 
be a clear case of taxation without rep- 
resentation and therefore, local elected 
government—without local control of the 
purse—would have to be declared invalid 
and, in fact, unconstitutional. 

There is a much better solution to the 
educational problem than that of the 
California court. Every State contributes 
ADM funds—average daily maintenance 
per child—to local educational systems. 
These funds are usually administered 
under a formula so that those areas with 
poverty and population density problems 
receive more per child, leaving the richer 
communities to depend more on the real 
estate tax. 

Unfortunately, under the present 
“crazy quilt” of differing State welfare 
laws, about 14 States, Connecticut in- 
cluded, carry the Nation’s major welfare 
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load to make up for the dereliction of 
others. This has left the treasuries of the 
responsible States in such poor condi- 
tion that they have been unable to do 
their duty to urban education. 

President Nixon has proposed national 
welfare reform and it has passed the 
House of Representatives, but it lies in 
limbo in the Senate. This proposal would 
eventually equalize welfare across the 
Nation, stop the flow of welfare cases 
to Connecticut and take the financial 
burden off the more responsible States. 
This would then enable these States, 
through State taxing power, to reestab- 
lish their role in bringing equal educa- 
tional opportunity to the cities by using 
funds which now go to welfare. Passage 
and implementation of this program 
would lift a tremendous burden from all 
of Connecticut’s towns and cities since 
the present State welfare load is in ex- 
cess of $400 million. 

Another alternative is for the Con- 
gress to enact the President’s proposed 
revenue-sharing plan. Also based on a 
formula concept, this would distribute 
Federal funds according to need and 
with local jurisdiction. This, too, would 
go a long way toward solving many com- 
munity problems. 

In essence, with the President’s plan 
for Government reorganization and with 
other bills under congressional consid- 
eration, I believe we have publicly 
recognized that the larger government 
gets, the larger the percentage of reve- 
nue is that does not get back to the 
people. We have also recognized that 
master Federal plans cannot possibly 
work in both Billings, Mont., and New 
York City; as they cannot work in Stam- 
ford and Darien. 

It would be a terrible mistake to have 
this court judgment negate our new 
realization that government can work 
more effectively when it is cluser to the 
people it serves. 

What we must do instead is to enact 
the programs which will be necessary 
to insure that people in the cities and 
the suburbs have made available to them 
that which will supply both local de- 
termination and equal opportunity. 


LET US DROP THE U.N. 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this 
past Friday the U.S. Senate took 
an action of historical significance. 
In rejecting the foreign aid authoriza- 
tions bill, the Members of that august 
body have finally acknowledged that the 
U.S. foreign aid program as it has 
dragged on for a quarter of a century 
has in fact proven to be a dead-end alley 
and bottomless pit for the siphoning off 
of American tax dollars. 

While I am certain the reasons for 
voting against this bill were as numerous 
and as varied as the personalities of the 
Senators who made up the crucial ma- 
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jority, there can be no doubt that the 
widespread feeling of resentment result- 
ing from the recent United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly debacle in voting to oust 
the Republic of China from member- 
ship certainly weighed as an important, 
if not deciding, factor in this action. 

Mr. Speaker, that the majority of the 
world’s nations, who have for so long 
stood eagerly with palms extended as 
“Uncle Sap” doled out countless billions 
in largesse, could participate in such a 
despicable and irresponsible sellout by 
voting to unseat a charter member of 
the U.N., and then for some to dance ar- 
rogantly in the aisles following the 
American defeat, ought to be clear indi- 
cation to all that the United Nations as 
a responsible civilized world organiza- 
tion has ceased to exist and is therefore 
no longer worthy of our participation or 
support. It is as Vice President Agnew 
has recently stated: 

The U.N. has become a paper tiger and a 
propaganda sounding board for the left. 


Knowing that our Nation is faced with 
the prospect of paying the cost of per- 
petuating this hypocritical debating so- 
ciety, and in view of the dramatic action 
taken by the Senate in rejecting the 
present foreign aid program as a failure, 
I am today introducing legislation to re- 
move the United States from the United 
Nations organization and to remove the 
United Nations from its location in the 
United States. In the words of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Arizona, Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER, who has succinctly ex- 
pressed my own feelings in this matter: 

The time has come for us to stop acquies- 
cing in our own trouble. The time has come 
to recognize the U.N. for the anti-American 
anti-freedom organization it has become. The 
time has come to cut off all financial help, 
withdraw as a member and ask the U.N. to 
find a headquarters location outside of the 
U.S. that is more in keeping with the philos- 
ophy of the majority of the members, some- 
place like Moscow or Peking. 


Mr. Speaker, over the years we have 
heard much talk by U.N. supporters 
about its contributions to world peace— 
but I ask simply, where was the U.N. 
when the United States moved to stop 
Communist aggression in Vietnam? And 
while the world smolders and Communist 
aggressors stir up revolution and violence 
throughout southeast Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica, and Africa, not to mention Soviet 
tanks rolling down the streets of Buda- 
pest and Prague, the United Nations is 
preoccupied with condemning the innoc- 
uous and perfectly peace-loving state of 
Rhodesia as a “threat to world peace.” 
And while the United States continues to 
pour countless millions of dollars into 
U.N. coffers, meanwhile the U.N. do- 
gooders are rendering substantial finan- 
cial assistance to the Castro regime in 
Cuba. Does this make sense? 

Mr. Speaker, the United Nations is a 
failure—its goals, in spite of being 
couched in flowery language, are in fact 
contrary to the best interests and secu- 
rity of the people of the United States. I 
strongly urge the Congress to take quick 
positive action on my bill. Let us stand 
proudly for the American way of life— 
let us no longer continue to pay for its 
subversion. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, so that 
the information therein contained may 
have the widest possible distribution, I 
request unanimous consent that the text 
of the October 1971 issue of the Council 
on Environmental Quality’s “102 Mon- 
itor” appear at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The text follows: 


[Environmental impact statements, 102 
monitor, Council on Environmental Quality] 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION ISSUES 
REVISED ENVIRONMENT STATEMENT PRO- 
CEDURES 


Roughly half of the environmental impact 
statements received by the Council involve 
the national highway system. The Federal 
Highway Administration, with its 50 division 
offices (corresponding to the 50 individual 
states) and nine regional offices,’ has filed 
over a thousand draft and final statements 
in the year and three-quarters since the en- 
actment of the National Environmental Pol- 
icy Act. This provides a good indication of 
the magnitude of the highway program and 
its potential impact on the environment. 

Under the Federal-aid highway legislation 
which dates back to 1916, state highway de- 
partments are responsible for highway route 
selection, design, construction and mainte- 
nance, subject to the approval of the Federal 
government. The highway program consists 
of the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways, the 42,500-mile network 
authorized by Congress; the federal-aid pri- 
mary and secondary and urban systems and 


other highways which include forest high- 
ways, public lands highways, park roads and 


trails, 
roads. 

The revised guidelines of the Federal High- 
way Administration, dated August 24, 1971, 
(Policy & Procedure Memorandum 9-1) im- 
plement the requirements of Section 102(2) 
(C) of the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969, Section 4(f) of the Department 
of Transportation Act concerning the use of 
certain public lands, Section 470(f) of 16 
U.S. Code requiring the consideration of 
projects on historic sites, and Section 309 of 
the Clean Air Act of 1970. PPM 90-1 con- 
solidates in one document the criteria and 
procedures that are to be utilized for (1) 
evaluating projects to determine whether a 
full environmental review is required; (2) 
setting forth at which stage in the highway 
project development process the environmen- 
tal evaluation will be performed; (3) solicit- 
ing the review comments from Federal, State, 
and local governmental agencies and making 
environmental statements available to the 
general public; and (4) formalizing the re- 
view process through the Federal Highway 
Administration. The new guidelines require 
a draft and final environmental statement 
for all highways— 

Which are classed as major actions and 
are also likely to significantly affect the 
quality of the human environment, or 

Where organized opposition has occurred 
or is anticipated to occur, or 

That significantly affect historic or con- 
servation lands. 

In determining whether a proposal to 
construct or improve a highway section con- 
stitutes a major action, the guidelines pro- 
vide the following criteria: 

1. The highway section is entirely or gen- 
erally on new location. 


parkways, and Indian Reservation 


1 See page 31 of this issue of the 102 Monitor 
for listing of FHWA Regional Offices. 
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2. There will be major upgrading of an 
existing highway section resulting in a func- 
tional characteristic change (e.g., four-lan- 
ing, adding medians, extensive right-of-way 
acquisition, etc.) 

In determining whether a highway sig- 
nificantly affects the quality of the human 
environment, the guidelines state that such 
is the case if 

&) it is likely to have a significant adverse 
impact on natural, ecological, cultural, or 
scenic resources of national, State or local 
Significance. 

b) it is likely to be highly controversial 
regarding relocation housing resources. 

c) it will divide or disrupt an established 
community or disrupt orderly, planned de- 
velopment or is inconsistent with plans or 
goals that have been adopted by the com- 
munity in which the project is located or 
causes Increased congestion. 

da) it involves inconsistency with any na- 
tional standard relating to the environment; 
has a significantly detrimental impact on air 
or water quality or on ambient noise levels 
for adjoining areas; involves a possibility of 
contamination of a public water supply sys- 
tem; or affects ground water, flooding, ero- 
sion or sedimentation. 


SUMMARY OF FHWA PROCEDURES FOR HANDLING 
102 STATEMENTS 


A proposal to develop or improve a highway 
section should be coordinated In the early 
stages with appropriate local, State and Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Draft environmental statements are pre- 
pared during the location study and are cir- 
culated for comment and made avallable to 
the public not later than the first required 
notice of location public hearing (30 to 40 
days before date of hearing) or notice of 
opportunity for a public hearing. 

Commenting agencies will have not less 
than 30 days for return of comments on the 
draft environmental statement. 

Final statements will include a copy of all 
comments received and reflect consideration 
of the environmental comments at the pub- 
lic hearing and comments received on the 
draft statement. 

Draft and final environmental statements 
will be available for review by the public at 
the state highway department headquarters; 
state, regional, and metropolitan clearing- 
houses; FHWA division, regional and head- 
quarters offices and at appropriate public 
hearings. 

The full text of PPM 90-1 follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION, FEDERAL HIGHWAY Ap- 
MINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 24, 1971. 
POLICY AND PROCEDURE MEMORANDUM 
1. MATERIAL TRANSMITTED 
PPM 90-1, Guidelines for Implementing 
Section 102(2)(C) of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969, Section 1653(f) 
of 49 U.S.C., Section 470f of 16 U.S.C., and 
Section 309 of the Clean Air Act of 1970. 
2. EXISTING ISSUANCES AFFECTED 
Supersedes: 
Circular memorandums 
Date and subject 
May 25, 1964. Consideration of the overall 
interests of the public in the Federal-aid 
highway programs for the protection or im- 
provement of parks and other outdoor recrea- 
tional and historical resources. 
March 24, 1970. Preservation of Historic 


Sites. 
FHWA notices 


Date and subject 
November 30, 1970. National Environmen- 
tal Policy Act. Guidelines for implementa- 
tion proposed by FHWA. 
January 12, 1971. Preparation of Section 
4(f) determinations by the State highway 
departments. 


November 1, 1971 


February 10, 1971. Preparation and proc- 
essing of statements relating to Section 4(f) 
of the DOT Act and Section 102(2)(C) of the 
NEP Act. 

March 10, 1971. Distribution of Draft En- 
vironmental Statements. 


Instructional memorandums 
Identification and subject 


IM 21-5-63. Coordination of public inter- 
ests of highway improvements with those of 
fish and wildlife resources. 


Drajt instructional memorandum 
Date and subject 


November 24, 1970. Interim guidelines for 
implementing section 102(2)(C) of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969. 


3. COMMENTS 


The above issuances are deleted inasmuch 
as they either provided guidelines for imple- 
menting the acts which have now been in- 
corporated within this memorandum or they 
required coordination with other agencies to 
assure careful consideration of the environ- 
ment which is the prime substance of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969. 

F. C. TURNER, 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
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(U.S. Department of Transportation, Federal 
Highway Administration, Policy and Proce- 
dure Memorandum, Guidelines for imple- 
menting section 102(2) (C) of the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969, section 
1653(f) of 49 U.S.C., section 470f of U.S.C., 
and section 309 of the Clean Air Act of 
1970) 

Par. 

. Purpose 

. Authority 
. Definitions 
. Policy 

. Application 
. Procedures 


Appendix A—Procedures on Historic Pres- 
ervation. 

Appendix B—Example of Design Concur- 
rence Letter. 

Appendix C—Location Stage Flow Chart. 

Appendix D—Design Stage Flow Chart. 

Appendix E—Environmental Statements- 
Contents and Format. 

Appendix F—Evaluating Highway Section 
Environmental Effects. 

Appendix G—Inter-Agency Review of Draft 
Environmental Statements. 

Appendix H—Selections from PPM 20-8, 
dated January 14, 1969, for use with the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act Guidelines. 

Appendix I—Purchasing Copies of En- 
vironmental Statements. 


1. PURPOSE 


To provide guidelines to highway depart- 
ments and Federal Highway Administration 
(FHWA) field offices to assure that the hu- 
man environment is carefully considered and 
national environmental goals are met when 
developing federally financed highway im- 
provements. 

2. AUTHORITY 

a. Section 102(2)(C) of the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969 (P.L. 91-190) 
states that all agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall: 

“include in every recommendation or re- 
port on proposals for legislation and other 
major Federal actions significantly affecting 
the quality of the human environment, a de- 


tailed statement by the responsible officials 
on— 


(i) the environmental impact of the pro- 
posed action, 

(ii) any adverse environmental effects 
which cannot be avoided should the propos- 
al be implemented, 

(ili) alternatives to the proposed action, 

(üv) the relationship between local short- 
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term uses of man's environment and the 
maintenance and enhancement of long-term 
productivity, and 

(v) any irreversible and irretrievable com- 
mitments of resources which would be in- 
yolyed in the proposed action should it be 
implemented. 

Prior to making any detailed statement, 
the responsible Federal official shall consult 
with and obtain the comments of any Fed- 
eral agency which has jurisdiction by law or 
special expertise with respect to any environ- 
mental impact involved, Copies of such state- 
ment and the comments and views of the 
appropriate Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies which are authorized to develop and 
enforce environmental standards, shall be 
made available to the President, the Coun- 
cil on Enyironmental Quality and to the 
public as provided by Section 552 of Title 5, 
United States Code, and shall accompany the 
proposal through the existing agency review 
processes.” 

b. Section 1653(f) of 49 US.C.1, Section 
138 of 23 U.S.C., and Section 4(f) of the 
Department of Transportation Act (all of 
which are hereafter referred to as “Section 
4(f)") permits the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation to approve a program or project which 
requires the use of publicly owned land from 
a park, recreation area, or wildlife and water- 
fowl refuge of national, State, or local sig- 
nificance as determined by the Federal, State, 
or local officials having jurisdiction thereof, 
or land from an historic site of national, 
State, or local significance as so determined 
by such officials (hereafter “Section 4(f) 
land”) only if: 

(1) there is no feasible and prudent al- 
ternative to the use of such land, and 

(2) such program includes all possible 
planning to minimize harm to the Section 
4(f) land resulting from such use. 

c. Section 470f of 16 U.S.C provides that 
the head of any Federal agency having di- 
rect or indirect jurisdiction over a proposed 
Federal or federally assisted undertaking in 
any State and the head of any Federal de- 
partment or independent agency having 
authority to license any undertaking shall, 
prior to the approval of the expenditure of 
any Federal funds on the undertaking or 
prior to the issuance of any license, as the 
case may be, take into account the effect 
of the undertaking on any district, site, 
building, structure, or object that is included 
in the National Register. The head of any 
such Federal agency shall afford the Ad- 
visory Council on Historic Preservation a 
reasonable opportunity to comment with 
regard to such undertaking. 

d. Section 309 of the Clean Air Act of 1970 
(Public Law 91-604), as amended, provides: 

“(a) The Administrator (Environmental 
Protection Agency) shall review and com- 
ment in writing on the environmental im- 
pact of any matter relating to duties and 
responsibilities granted pursuant to this Act 
or other provisions of the authority of the 
Administrator, contained in any... (2) 
newly authorized Federal projects for con- 
struction and any major Federal agency ac- 
tion (other than a project for construction) 
to which Section 102 (2)(C) of Public Law 
91-190 applies... . Such written comment 
shall be made public at the conclusion of 
any such review.” 

3. DEFINITIONS (AS USED IN THIS 
MEMORANDUM) 


a. Highway Section—a substantial length 
of highway between logical termini (major 


1 Section 1653(f) of 49 U.S.C. is identical 
to Sections 138 of 23 U.S.C, and 4(f) of the 
Department of Transportation Act as 
amended in Section 18 of the “FPederal-Ald 
Highway Act of 1969.” 

2 This requirement is also found in Sec- 
tion 106 of the National Historic Preserva- 
tion Act of 1966. 
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crossroads, population centers, major traffic 
generators, or similar major highway control 
elements) as normally included in a single 
location study. (See paragraph 6) . 

b. Agency Decision—FHWA approval of the 
location of a highway improvement. (Sub- 
sequent approval of the design; right-of-way 
acquisition; the plans, specifications, and 
estimates (PS&E) or authorization to con- 
struct a project within the highway section 
is not, for the purposes of this memorandum, 
an additional agency decision.) 

(1) A determination to prepare and proc- 
ess a supplemental environmental state- 
ment would be the basis for a new agency 
decision for either a highway location or 
design. (See paragraph 6p). 

(2) In accordance with the Secondary 
Road Plan as permitted by Section 117 of 
Title 23 U.S.C., the approvals of the loca- 
tion, design, right-of-way acquisition and 
construction (PS&E) have been delegated 
to the appropriate State highway depart- 
ment for highway improvements on the Fed- 
eral-Aid Secondary System. 

c. Environmental Statement—a written 
statement containing an assessment of the 
anticipated significant beneficial and detri- 
mental effects which the agency decision may 
have upon the quality of the human envi- 
ronment for the purposes of: 

(1) assuring that careful attention is given 
to environmental matters, 

(2) providing a vehicle for implementing 
all applicable environmental requirements, 
and 

(3) to insure that the environmental im- 
pact is taken into account in the agency de- 
cision. 

a. Negative Declaration—a written docu- 
ment in support of a determination that, 
should the proposed highway section im- 
provement be constructed, the anticipated 
effects upon the human environment will 
not be significant. 

e. Highway Agency (HA)—the agency with 
the primary responsibility for initiating and 
carrying forward the planning, design, and 
construction of the highway. For highway 
sections financed with Federal-aid highway 
funds, the HA will normally be the appro- 
priate State highway department. For high- 
Way sections financed with other funds, such 
as Forest highways, Park roads, etc., the HA 
will be the appropriate Federal or State 
Highway agency. 

ft. Human Environment—the aggregate of 
all external conditions and influences (aes- 
thetic, ecological, biological, cultural, social, 
economic, historical etc.) that affect the life 
of a human. 

4. POLICY 

It is a national policy that all Federal 
agencies promote efforts for improving the 
relationship between man and his environ- 
ment and to make special effort for pre- 
serving the natural beauty of the country- 
side and public park and recreational lands, 
wildlife and waterfowl refuges, and historic 
sites. 

It is also national policy that Federal agen- 
cies consult with other appropriate Federal, 
State, and local agencies; assess in detail the 
potential environmental impact in order that 
adverse effects are avoided and environmental 
quality is restored or enhanced, to the fullest 
extent practicable, and utilize a systematic, 
interdisciplinary approach which will insure 
the integrated use of the natural and social 
sciences and the environmental design arts in 
planning and decisionmaking which may 
have an impact on man’s environment. The 
environmental assessments include the broad 
range of both beneficial and detrimental ef- 
fects. 

5. APPLICATION 

a. An environmental statement or com- 
bined environmental/Section 4(f) statement 
or negative declaration, whichever is ap- 
propriate, shall be prepared and processed in 
accordance with this memorandum for each 
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highway section proposed for construction 
with funds administered by the Federal High- 
way Administration, including in appropriate 
cases any section financed from funds trans- 
ferred to the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion from other agencies, which receives or 
received design approval (see paragraph 5e) 
on or after February 1, 1971. 

b. An environmental statement or com- 
bined environmental/Section 4(f) statement, 
whichever is appropriate, shall be prepared 
and processed in accordance with this memo- 
randum for each highway section which re- 
ceived design approval on or after January 1, 
1970, and before February 1, 1971, and which 
constitutes a major action significantly af- 
fecting the environment (see Appendix F. 
paragraphs 2 and 3) if, in the judgment of 
the FHWA division engineer, implementa- 
tion of the National Environmental Policy 
Act to the fullest extent possible requires 
preparation and processing of an environ- 
mental statement. In making his judgment 
the FHWA division engineer should consider, 
in addition to the written reassessment pre- 
pared by the HA (see paragraph 5c) for each 
such highway section, the status of the de- 
sign; right-of-way acquisition including 
demolition of improvements within the 
right-of-way; number of familles already re- 
housed and those yet to be rehoused; con- 
struction scheduling; benefits to accrue from 
the proposed highway improvement; signif- 
icant impacts; and measures to minimize 
any adverse impacts of the highway. 

c. Highway sections which received design 
approval on or after January 1, 1970, and be- 
fore February 1, 1971, that are classed as a 
major action are to be reassessed by the HA 
in consultation with the FHWA division en- 
gineer or his representative. The written re- 
assessment should consider if the highway 
plans were developed in such a manner as to 
minimize adverse environmental conse- 
quences, 

d. A highway section involving an historic 
site included in the National Register of 
Historic Places shall be coordinated with the 
State Liaison Officer for Historic Preserva- 
tion and representatives of the Office of 
Archeology and Preservation of the National 
Park Service, Department of the Interior, as 
set forth in Appendix A. The provisions of 
Section 470f, 16 U.S.C. should be satisfied 
before submitting the final environment 
Section 4(f) statement to the FHWA (see 
peragraph 2c). 

e. Design approval may be regarded as hay- 
ing been obtained prior to February 1, 1971, 
if any one of the following conditions is 
satisfied. 

(1) Prior to the issuance of revised FPM 
20-8 dated January 14, 1969, procedures of 
the FHWA (then the Bureau of Public 
Roads) did not require a HA to receive a 
formally documented FHWA design approval 
before undertaking right-of-way acquisition 
and/or preparation of the plans, specifica- 
tions and estimate (PS&E). Therefore, design 
approval was that action or serles of actions 
by which the FHWA indicated to the HA 
that the essential elements of the highway 
as set out in paragraph 10 of PPM 20-8 
were satisfactory or acceptable for prepara- 
tion of the PS&E. Such actions may have 
consisted of review and comments upen pre- 
liminary plans, schematic drawings, design 
studies, layouts or reports or unconditional 
approval to acquire all the right-of-way for 
& project. The HA shall identify those proj- 
ects (both Federal-aid and non-Federal-aid) 
in the above category which it anticipates 
Federal-aid funds will be requested for a 
subsequent stage and furnish the FHWA di- 
vision engineer for his concurrence a letter 
similar to Appendix B of this memorandum 
citing the document(s) or action(s) which 
it believes are equivalent to design approval. 
The FHWA division engineer's concurrence 
in HA’s determination will serve as verifica- 
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tion that the previous actions or approvals 
were in effect design approval. 

(2) Written approval by the FHWA of the 
design submitted in accordance with para- 
graph 10 of PPM 20-8 dated January 14, 
1969. 

(3) Similar type evidence that an official 
of the State highway department approved 
the design prior to February 1, 1971, for proj- 
ects administered under an approved Sec- 
ondary Road Plan. Such evidence need not 
be submitted to the FHWA division engineer 
for concurrence but shall be available in the 
State highway department’s files. 

f. A single environmental statement, or 
negative declaration, is applicable to jointly 
Planned undertakings between the FHWA 
and other Federal agencies, The lead agency 
will be responsible for the appropriate docu- 
ment (ie. the HA for a proposed highway 
section that also requires a U.S. Coast Guard 
action for bridge clearance over navigable 
water). Highway section proposals sub- 
mitted for an FHWA approval shall include 
a copy of the statement prepared and proc- 
essed by another Federal agency or reference 
to such a statement previously furnished to 
FHWA. A highway section in this category 
will generally be of the nature where there 
is no actual transfer of funds to the FHWA 
and the FHWA acts only in the capacity of 
@ review agency or consultant advisor to 
the other Federal agency. 

g. An environmental statement shall not 
be required in connection with any highway 
section that is urgently needed because of a 
national emergency, a disaster, a catastroph- 
ic failure, or similar great urgency. The 
HA may request and the FHWA may exempt 
such urgently needed highway sections from 
the environmental statement requirement 
after consultation with the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Transportation and the Council on 
Environmental Quality. 


6, PROCEDURES (SEE APPENDIXES C AND D FOR A 
FLOW CHART) 

The highway section included in an en- 
vironmental statement should be as long as 
practicable to permit consideration of envir- 
onmental matters on a broad scope. Piece- 
mealing proposed highway improvements in 
separate environmental statements should 
be avoided. If possible, the highway section 
should be of substantial length that would 
normally be included in a multi-year high- 
Way improvement program. 

a. A proposal to develop or improve a high- 
way section should be coordinated in the 
early stages with appropriate local, State, and 
Federal agencies (paragraph 5a of PPM 20-8 
and paragraph 4 of IM 50-1-70). Initiation 
of coordination at the beginning of the loca- 
tion study will assist in identifying natural 
and cultural areas of significance, agency 
and public concerns and help in determining 
the need for and preparation of an environ- 
mental statement. Existing coordination 
mechanisms, such as above cited, (public 
hearings, Office of Management and Budget 
Circular No. A-95 reviews) and other estab- 
lished procedures for coordination should be 
used to the greatest extent practicable. The 
information obtained through coordination 
and the highway studies (technical, engi- 
neering, social, economic, and environmental, 
as appropriate) should also be used in eval- 
uating the potential environmental impact 
(both beneficial and detrimental) of the 
highway section proposal. 

(1) The environmental statement and/or 
Section 4(f) statement may be a part of the 
study report for the highway location, if de- 
sired; however, if included in the study re- 
port, the statements are to be consolidated 
in one place in the report and in a form that 
can be reproduced separate from the report. 

b. Draft environmental statements, when 
required (see paragraph 5), including Section 
4(f) information, shall be prepared by the 
HA (see Appendix E for contents and format) 
and circulated for comment during the loca- 
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tion study. The environmental statement 
should be prepared utilizing a systematic, 
interdisciplinary approach which will assure 
that environmental impacts are described in 
detail. A representative of the FHWA division 
office shall indicate that the draft statement 
has been cleared for circulation and comment 
by signing and dating the draft statement. 
An environmental statement is required only 
for those sections which the HA and division 
engineer determine that construction and op- 
eration of the highway section will have a 
significant impact upon the environment. 
Appendix F lists guidelines to assist in deter- 
mining significant impacts associated with 
the construction and operation of a highway. 
In addition, the HA may wish to consult other 
local, State, and Federal agencies with spe- 
cific impact expertise when determining the 
significance of an impact. 

c. The draft environmental statement, in- 
cluding necessary Section 4(f) information 
when required, is to be circulated by the HA 
to the appropriate agencies (see Appendix 
G) for comment, and made available to the 
public not later than the first required notice 
of location public hearing (30 to 40 days be- 
fore date of hearing) or notice of opportunity 
for a public hearing as set out in PPM 20-8 
(see Appendix H). The comments as re- 
ceived from other agencies are to be made 
available at either the FHWA Division or HA 
office for public review and copying. If the 
highway section qualified for exemption from 
public hearings procedures (PPM 20-8) anda 
public hearing is not afforded a draft en- 
vironmental statement if required (including 
necessary Section 4(f) information) is to be 
prepared and circulated for comment, and 
made available to the public as early as prac- 
ticable. The HA shall request a determination 
of significance from the Section 4(f) lands 
agency and include the letter requesting such 
determination and the determination, if re- 
ceived, as exhibits to the draft statement. An 
additional location or design public hearing 
will not be required for the sole purpose of 
presenting and receiving comments on the 
draft environmental statement for those 
projects which were processed in accordance 
with procedures in effect at the time. 

d. The HA shall furnish 17 coples of each 
draft environmental statement to the FHWA 
division engineer who shall distribute 16 
copies to the following recipients: 


FHWA Regional Office 

FHWA (to the Office of Environmental 
Policy, EV—1) 

DOT’s Office of Environment and Urban 
Systems (TEU) 

Council on Environmental Quality 
(CEQ) (722 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006) 


Nore: The HA is to make distribution to all 
other required local, State, and Federal agen- 
cies (see Appendix G). 

e. The HA shall announce the availability 
of and briefiy explain the draft environmen- 
tal statement or negative declaration in its 
presentation at the location public hearing 
(or at the highway design hearing when a 
draft statement is prepared and circulated in 
conjunction with design studies). 

f. The HA may establish a date not less 
than 30 days from the date of transmittal, 
plus a normal time for mail to reach and be 
returned from the recipient, for return of 
the comments, except 45 days plus mailing 
time shall be allowed for the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) to comment. The 
FHWA should include a similar time period 
(30 days plus mailing) for return of com- 
ments from FHWA Office of Environmental 
Policy (EV—1), DOT's Office of Environment 
and Urban Systems (TEU), and the Council 
on Environmental Quality (CEQ). If an 
agency does not respond by the indicated 
date, the HA may assume the agency had no 
commerits. The HA should endeavor to grant 
requests for a time extension of up to 15 days 
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for return of comments unless a 45-day re- 
view period, plus mailing time, was origi- 
nally established. 

g. Draft environmental statements shall 
be available for review by the public at the 
HA headquarters; the State, regional, and 
metropolitan clearinghouses; the FHWA 
division, regional, and headquarters offices; 
and at the appropriate public hearings. The 
HA and FHWA may charge non-governmental 
individuals and organizations for copies of 
environmental statements in accordance with 
established fee schedules. 

(1) The public and private organizations 
may also order copies of draft and final en- 
vironmental statements from the National 
Technical Information Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce (See Appendix I). 

h. Similar procedures apply to highway 
sections which have received location ap- 
proval but did not have design approval be- 
fore February 1, 1971. In such instances the 
environmental statement, combination en- 
vironmental/Section 4(f) statement or nega- 
tive declaration shall be prepared and proc- 
essed during the design studies. The final 
environmental statement or negative decla- 
ration for such highway sections shall be 
furnished to FHWA before or with the re- 
quest for design approval. If the design pub- 
lic hearing was held prior to the issuance of 
this memorandum, an additional] design pub- 
lic hearing will not be required for the sole 
purpose of presenting and receiving com- 
ments on the draft statement. All other re- 
quirements for circulation for comment and 
availability to the public will apply. 

i, The HA shall prepare a fina] environ- 
mental statement or combined environmen- 
tal/Section 4(f) statement for each project 
for which it prepared and circulated a draft 
environmental statement following the for- 
mat in Appendix E. The final statement shall 
include a copy of all comments received and 
reflect the HA's consideration and disposi- 
tion of the environmental comments at the 
public hearing and comments received on 
the draft statement. 

j. FHWA review and acceptance of the final 
environmental statement shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the Regional Federal High- 
way Administrator. The Regional Federal 
Highway Administrator shall indicate his ac- 
ceptance by signature thereon, and forward 
15 signed copies of the final statement as 
follows: 


FHWA (to the Office of Environmental 
Policy, EV-1) 


A copy of a signed statement may also be 
returned to the originating office. The HA 
and FHWA may, upon request of an indi- 
vidual or organization, make a copy of the 
statement as signed by the Regional Federal 
Highway Administrator available, but such 
document should be marked “NOT Official— 
Subject to Approval by U.S. Department of 
Transportation.” 

k. FHWA’s Office of Environmental Policy 
shall be responsible for: 

(1) submitting the necessary copies of the 
final statement to TEU for concurrence, 

(2) informing the Regiona] Federal High- 
way Administrator of such concurrence (at 
which time the final statement may be con- 
sidered to be an officially approved U.S. DOT 
statement), and 

(3) informing the Regional Federal High- 
way Administrator when CEQ is furnished 
copies of the final statement. 

1. The Regional Federal Highway Admin- 
istrator shall be responsible for: 

(1) assuring that a copy of the final state- 
ment as sent to CEQ is furnished (by the 
HA when appropriate) for public inspection 
at the HA headquarters; the appropriate 
State, regional, and metropolitan clearing- 
houses; and the FHWA division and regional 
offices following TEU’s approval or assumed 
concurrence, and 

(2) assuring that the following time limi- 
tations haye expired prior to FHWA'’s ap- 
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proval of the location (or design if the loca- 
tion was previously approved). 

(a) Ninety (90) days have expired since 
the draft environmental statement was cir- 
culated for comment, sent to CEQ (post- 
marked), and made available to the public 
as described in 6g. 

(b) Thirty (30) days have expired since 
the final environmental statement was made 
available to both CEQ and the public. This 
time period may run concurrently with the 
ninety (90) day period. 

m. Negative declarations shall be prepared 
by the HA when the anticipated impact of 
construction and operation of a highway 
section is determined to be not significant 
(not of major importance). Appendix F out- 
lines several types of highway section im- 
provements whch may warrant a negative 
declaration; however, each highway section 
should be evaluated to determine whether 
its impact is significant. The time of prepa- 
ration outlined previously for environmental 
statements also apply to negative declara- 
tions. Their purpose is to include in the 
written record evidence that the highway 
section was evaluated and a determination 
made that it would have no significant effect 
upon the quality of human environment. 
They should be based on the information 
developed during the highway study and co- 
ordination with local, State, and Federal 
agencies. 

n. A negative declaration need not be cir- 
culated for comment, but its availability 
should be included in the notice of the pub- 
lic hearing or opportunity for public hearing. 
The FHWA division engineer shall concur 
in the negative declaration before he ap- 
proves the location or design, whichever is 
appropriate. 

o. The HA or FHWA may, based upon com- 
ments at the public hearing, rescind a nega- 
tive declaration and prepare and process an 
environmental statement if in their judg- 
ment significant impacts have been identi- 
fied which were not previously considered. 
It would not be necessary in such instances 
to hold additional public hearings for the 
purpose of presenting the draft environ- 
mental statement. 

p. The HA shall include reference to the 
previous environmental statement, negative 
declaration, or design approval exemption, 
if applicable, when requesting design ap- 
proval, authorization for right-of-way acqui- 
sition, approval of PS&E, and construction 
authorization. 

(1) A new environmental statement, or a 
supplemental statement will be necessary for 
a highway section when the proposal being 
processed introduces a new or changed en- 
vironmental effect of significance to the 
quality of environment. The FHWA may also 
request an environmental statement for a 
highway section which received design ap- 
proval before February 1, 1971, when in its 
judgment changes in the highway subse- 
quent to the reassessment (see paragraph 
5c) introduce significantly different impacts 
on the environment. 

(2) A supplemental statement is to be 
processed in the same manner as a new en- 
vironmental statement. Where the need for 
a supplemental statement results from the 
use of Section 4(f) land only, a Section 4(f) 
statement may be prepared in lieu of a sup- 
plemental environmental statement and co- 
ordinated with the Departments of the In- 
terior and Housing and Urban Development 
by the HA. The coordinated Section 4(f) 
statement, with comments and suggestions 
and the HA disposition of same, shall be 
furnished to the FHWA for appropriate proc- 
essing. 

q. In accordance with the Secondary Road 
Plan, as permitted by Section 117 of Title 
23, U.S.C., State highway departments op- 
erating under an approved Secondary Road 
Plan have the responsibility for reviewing 
and approving the location and design of 
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Federal-aid secondary improvements. How- 
ever, the FHWA division engineer is to con- 
cur in negative declarations, where 
applicable. Environmental statements are to 
be prepared and processed in accordance with 
the provisions of this memorandum. 
F. C. TURNER, 
Federal Highway Administrator. 


PROCEDURES FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


1. The provisions of 16 U.S.C. 470(f) re- 
quire that all proposed highway sections that 
are federally assisted be developed with con- 
sideration to effected districts, sites, build- 
ings, structures, or objects that are included 
in the National Register for Historic Preser- 
vation. This authority derives from Section 
106 of the National Historic Preservation Act. 
Procedures for compliance have been imple- 
mented by the Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation, and the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, as follows: 

a. At the earliest stage of planning or con- 
sideration of any undertakings carried out, 
licensed, or financially assisted by the Fed- 
eral Government, an agency should follow 
these steps: 

(1) Consult the National Register of His- 
toric Places to determine if a National Reg- 
ister property is involved in the undertaking. 
The National Register is maintained by the 
Office of Archeology and Historic Preserva- 
tion, National Park Service, and monthly 
addenda are published in the Federal Regis- 
ter. 

(2) Apply the “Criteria for Effect.” If there 
is no effect, the undertaking may proceed. 

(a) Criteria for Effect. 

1 A federally financed or licensed under- 
taking shall be considered to have an effect 
on a National Register listing (districts, sites, 
buildings, structures, and objects, including 
their settings) when any condition of the 
undertaking creates a change in the quality 
of the historical, architectural, archeological, 
or cultural character that qualified the prop- 
erty under the National Register criteria for 
listing in the National Register. 

2 Generally, adverse effect occurs under 
conditions which include but are not limited 
to: 

a Destruction or alteration of all or part of 
a property; 

b Isolation from or alteration of its sur- 
rounding environment; 

e Introduction of visual, audible, or at- 
mospheric elements that are out of character 
with the property and its setting (i.e. intro- 
duction of a new highway or a higher type 
functional highway, such as a freeway for an 
arterial, into the environment of a historic 
site). 

(3) If there is an effect, regional, or State 
officials of the agency‘ in consultation with 
the State Liaison Officer and a representative 
of the Office of Archeology and Historic 
Preservation shall: 

(a) Determine if the effect is adverse—if 
not, the undertaking may proceed; 

(b) Upon finding an adverse effect, select 
and agree upon a prudent and feasible alter- 
native to remove the adverse effect, in which 
case the undertaking may proceed; 

(c) Failing to find and agree upon an al- 
ternative, recommend all possible planning 
to minimize the adverse effect and delay fur- 
ther processing of the undertaking pending 
the receipt of comments from the Advisory 
Council. 

(4) Provide written notice affording the 
Advisory Council an opportunity to comment 
upon doubtful or unresolved situations of 
adverse effect and upon request submit a 
report of the undertaking. 

2. The procedures call for applying the 
“Criteria for Effect” to determine whether 


1 When the agency has no regional or State 
officials, the Office of Archeology and Historic 
Preservation will perform this service. 
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a proposed highway section will have an ef- 
fect on an historic place, This determination 
of effect should be made by the HA in con- 
sultation with the division engineer and the 
State Liaison Office.* The State Lianson Offi- 
cer should act as liaison between the HA 
and the Office of Archeology and Preservation 
of the National Park Service when this is 
necessary. If there is documented agreement 
that a project will not have an effect on the 
National Register Historic Site, no further re- 
view is required under the National Historic 
Preservation Act. However, if the highway 
section uses land from a historic site, a Sec- 
tion 4(f) review will be required, 

3. If there is a finding of adverse effect, 
the proposed highway section is to be proc- 
essed in accordance with these procedures 
and the Office of Environmental Policy should 
be notified and kept informed of further de- 
velopments. If it becomes necessary to pro- 
vide a written notice affording the Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation an oppor- 
tunity to comment in doubtful or unresolved 
situations of adverse effect, the Office of En- 
vironmental Policy will act as the coordinat- 
ing element for the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration. 


EXAMPLE OF DESIGN CONCURRENCE LETTER 

Mr. Jonn Dog, 
Division Engineer, 
Federal Highway Administration. 

Dear Mr. Doe: The initial phases (PE- 
ROW) for the proposed improvement of State 
Route 35 between State Route 64 and Spring- 
field were accomplished without Federal-aid 
highway funds. Preliminary drawings, which 
include the elements outlined in paragraph 
10b(1)(b) of PPM 20-8, were commented 
upon in your letters of August 18, 1966, and 
September 12, 1967. We have, therefore, de- 
termined that your review and comments 
were equivalent to design approval of this 
project. 

For your convenience we have included 
below a space for your concurrence in our 
determination. 

Sincerely, 

Endorsement to (SHD) 

Concur 


ENVIRONMENTAL STATEMENTS—CONTENTS AND 
FORMAT 


1. Environmental statements and combi- 
nation environmental/Section 4(f) state- 
ments (draft and final) shall have a title 
page similar to the examples attached to this 
Appendix. 

2. The following sections, as a minimum, 
are to be covered in environmental state- 
ments: 

a, A description of the proposed highway 
improvement and its surroundings. The de- 
scription should include the following type 
information: type of facility; length; ter- 
mini; basic traffic data, including trips for 
the design year and anticipated new trips 
generated two years after completion of the 
highway section; right-of-way width (includ- 
ing existing ROW); lengths on existing and 
new location; major design features such as 
number of lanes, access control, location of 
bridges and interchanges, etc.; a general de- 
scription of the surrounding terrain, existing 
land use and proposed land use (a map pref- 
erable), and other existing environmental 
features; existing highway facilities includ- 
ing their deficiencies; the need for the pro- 
posal; the benefits to the State, region, and 
community; an estimate of when the pro- 
posal will be constructed; and the current 
status of the proposal with a brief historical 
resume. Inventory of economic factors such 
as employment, taxes, property values, etc., 


2 State Liaison Officers are appointed by the 
Governors to be responsible for State activi- 
ties under the National Historic Preservation 
Act. 
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should be included as appropriate. The de- 
scription should also include any involve- 
ment with Section 4(f) land (Paragraph 3 of 
this Appendix). A vicinity map(s) shall be 
furnished which will show the proposed high- 
way section and its relationship to surround- 
ing natural and cultural features such as 
towns, lakes, streams, mountains, historic 
sites, landmarks, institutions, developed 
areas, principal roads and highways and simi- 
Jar features that are pertinent to a highway 
study. Detailed maps, sketches, pictures, and 
other visual exhibits should be used to show 
specific environmental involvements as nec- 
essary. Maps and layouts of the proposed 
highway/Section 4(f) land involvement 
should be sufficiently detailed to give a lay- 
man reviewer a reasonable understanding of 
the highway impact and proposed measures 
to minimize harm. 

b. The probable impact of the proposed 
development or improvement. The evalua- 
tion and discussion should specifically em- 
phasize significant beneficial and detrimen- 
tal environmental consequences upon the 
State or region or community, as appropriate, 
of building a new highway into or through 
an area, or modernizing the existing highway 
by upgrading and/or relocation. 

(1) This section, for instance, would dis- 
cuss and evaluate the broad impacts on the 
area or region such as the problems relating 
to anticipated increase in urbanization or 
the probable impact of displacing people (if 
these are significant elements of the highway 
proposal). Efforts to minimize impact should 
also be discussed in broad items, For example, 
measures necessary to insure proper rehous- 
ing should be discussed rather than evaluat- 
ing specific number of people displaced by 
different alternatives and other differences of 
the alternatives. The significant environ- 
mental impacts of alternative locations and, 
as appropriate, designs, including a “do 
nothing” alternative is a proper subject for 
discussion under “Alternatives” paragraph 
2d of this Appendix. 

(2) Impacts upon the narrow band (i.e., 
about 1000 feet) adjacent to the highway 
may be included when significant to the 
whole of the region or community. However, 
the discussions under this section should ad- 
dress the probable significant impacts of the 
highway proposal (as opposed to individual 
alternative locations or designs) which 
might include the probable impact upon 
such elements, factors, and features listed 
in paragraph 3 of Appendix F. 

c. Any probable adverse environmental ef- 
fects which cannot be avoided should the 
proposal be implemented such as water or air 
pollution, effect upon Section 4(f) land, 
damage to life systems, urban congestion, 
threats to health or other consequences ad- 
verse to the environment identified under 
paragraph 2b of this Appendix. Adverse ef- 
fects should Include those which cannot be 
reduced in severity and those which can be 
reduced (but not eliminated) to an accept- 
able level unless the reduction is a result of 
a different location in which case it should 
be included in the discussion of alternatives 
(paragraph 2d of this Appendix). 

d. Alternatives: The locations and/or de- 
signs studied in detail by the HA are to be 
described (narratively and with maps and 
other visual aids, as necessary) and the prob- 
able beneficial and/or adverse effects of each 
alternate (including a do-nothing alterna- 
tive) identified to the extent practicable 
consistent with the scale of the proposed 
highway improvement and significance of the 
impact. The exploration of alternatives 
should include an objective evaluation and 
analysis of estimated costs (social and trans- 
portation), engineering factors, transporta- 
tion requirements, and environmental conse- 
quences, The description of alternatives will 
include information, as appropriate, similar 
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to that suggested in Section A of this Appen- 
dix. 


The discussion of environmental impacts 
will include more detailed impacts for each 
alternative than the broad environmental 
consequences for the corridor identified in 
paragraphs 2b and 2c of this Appendix. The 
draft environmental statement should in- 
dicate that all alternatives are under con- 
sideration and that a specific alternative will 
be selected by the HA following the public 
hearing. The final environmental statement 
will be prepared for the selected alternative. 
Unless the final statement is included in the 
location study report (design report when 
prepared and circulated during design 
study), the final statement should include 
a brief discussion of the data supporting the 
selected alternative. This section should also 
include a discussion of alternatives to the 
use of Section 4(f) lands. 

e. The relationship between local short- 
term uses Of man’s environment and the 
maintenance and enhancement of long-term 
productivity. The short-term uses should be 
evaluated (construction, changes in traffic 
patterns, the taking of natural features such 
as trees, etc., and man-made features such as 
homes, churches, etc.) as compared to the 
long-term effects (foreseen changes in land 
use resulting from the highway improvement 
or other similarly related items that may 
either limit or expand land use, affect water, 
air, wildlife, etc., and other environmental 
factors). 

f. Any irreversible and irretrievable com- 
mitments of resources which would be in- 
volved in the proposed action should it be 
implemented. Highways require use of nat- 
ural resources such as forest or agricultural 
land, however, these are generally not in suf- 
ficient quantity to be significant. The im- 
proved access and transportation afforded 
by a highway may generate other related ac- 
tions that could reach major proportion and 
which would be difficult to rescind. An ex- 
ample would be a highway improvement 
which provides access to a nonaccessible area, 
acting as a catalyst for industrial, commer- 
cial, or residential development of the area. 

g. Where unavoidable adverse environ- 
mental effects are encountered, planning and 
measures taken and proposed to minimize 
harm should be identified. These include pro- 
cedural and standards measures which are 
required by standard specifications or stand- 
ard operating procedures such as erosion con- 
trol, stream pollution prevention, borrow pit 
screening or rehabilitation, fencing, reloca- 
tion of people and businesses, land acquisi- 
tion procedures, joint development, etc 
Measures unique to a specific project should 
be discussed in detail. Examples of such 
would be depressing an urban highway to 
minimize audio and visual effects, providing 
buffer zones for esthetic purposes, replace- 
ment of parklands, etc. 

h. Final statements shall incorporate all 
comments received on the draft (including 
environmental comments contained in the 
public hearing transcript) along with a dis- 
cusston of the comments and suggestions. 
The HA shall describe its disposition of the 
comments and suggestions (e.g., revisions 
to the proposed development or improvement 
to overcome anticipated problems or objec- 
tions; reasons why specific comments and 
suggestions could not be accepted; factors 
of overriding importance prohibiting the in- 
corporation of suggestions, etc.). This sec- 
tion may be added at the end of the review 
process in the final text of the environmental 
statement. 

i. Measures to minimize harm to Sec- 
tion 4(7) lands should be included under 
a separate paragraph even though discussed 
elsewhere in the final statement. 

j. Fach copy of draft and final environ- 
mental statements should be accompanied 
by a summary sheet prescribed as attached 
to this Appendix. 
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3. The following information, when ‘perti- 
nent and available, should be included in 
the combination environmental/Section 4 
(f) statements. (See paragraphs 2a, 2c, 2d, 
and 2i of this Appendix.) To the extent prac- 
ticable, this information should be included 
in the draft to initiate the necessary inter- 
agency review. 

a. The description of the project (see 
paragraph 2a of this Appendix) shall in- 
clude information about the Section 4(f) 
land in sufficient detail to permit those not 
acquainted with the project to have an un- 
derstanding of the relationship the high- 
way and park and the extent of the impact, 
such as: 

(1) Size (acres or square feet) and loca- 
tion (maps or other exhibits such as photo- 
graphs, slides, sketches, etc., as appropriate) . 

(2) Type (recreation, historic, etc.). 

(3) Available activities (fishing, swim- 
ming, golf, etc.). 

(4) Facilities existing and planned (de- 
scription and location of ball diamonds, ten- 
nis courts, etc.). 

(5) Usage (approximate number of 
users for each activity if such figures are 
available). 

(6) Patronage (local, regional, and na- 
tional). 

(7) Relationship to other similarly used 
lands in the vicinity. 

(8) Access (both pedestrian and vehi- 
cular). 

(9) Ownership (city, county, State, etc.) 

(10) If applicable, deed restrictions or re- 
versionary clauses. 

(11) The determination of significance by 
the Federal, State, or local officials having 
jurisdiction of the Section 4(f) land. 

(12) Unusual characteristics of the Sec- 
tion 4(f) land (flooding problems, terrain 
conditions, or other features that either re- 
duce or enhance the value of portions of 
the area). 

(13) Consistency of location, type of ac- 
tivity, and use of the Section 4(f) land with 
community goals, objectives, and land use 
planning. 

(14) If applicable, prior use of State or 
Federal funds for acquisition or develop- 
ment of the Section 4(f) land. 

b. A description of the manner in which 
the highway will affect the Section 4(f) 
land (include within paragraph 2c of this 
Appendix) such as: 

(1) The location and amount of land 
(acres or square feet) to be used by the high- 
way. 

(2) A detailed map or drawing of suf- 
cient scale to discern the essential elements 
of the highway/Section 4(f) land involve- 
ment. 

(3) The facilities affected. 

(4) The probable increase or decrease in 
physical effects on the Section 4(f) land 
users (noise, fumes, etc.). 

(5) The effect upon pedestrian and vehi- 
cular access to the Section 4(f) land. 

c. A specific statement (with supporting 
reasons) that there is no feasible and pru- 
dent alternative. (Include in discussion of 
alternatives, paragraph 2d of this Appendix.) 

d. Information to demonstrate that all pos- 
sible planning to minimize harm is or will 
be included in the highway proposal. (See 
paragraph 2i of this Appendix.) Such infor- 
mation should include: 

(1) The agency responsible for furnishing 
the highway right-of-way. 

(2) Provisions for compensating or re- 
placing the Section 4(f) land and improve- 
ments thereon, including the status of any 
agreements. (Include agreed upon compen- 
sation, replacement acreages, and type land, 
etc., when known.) 

(3) Highway design features developed to 
enhance the Section 4(f) land or to lessen 
or eliminate adverse effects (improving or 
restoring existing pedestrian or vehicular ac- 
cess, landscaping, esthetic treatment, etc.) . 
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(4) Coordination of highway construction 
to permit orderly transition and continual 
usage of Section 4(f) land facilities (new 
facilities constructed and available for use 
prior to demolishing existing facilities, mov- 
ing of facilities during off-season, etc.). 

e. Evidence that the provisions of Section 
470(f) of 16 U.S.C. (Section 106 of the His- 
toric Preservation Act of 1966) have been 
satisfied when National Register Properties 
are involved. 


SUGGESTED FormMat—Drarr STATEMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION. 
Prepared by 
(Appropriate Highway Agency.) 
DRAFT 


(Environmental Statement or Environ- 
mental/Section 4(f) Statement.) 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 
For 


(Brief Description of Highway Improve- 
ment: Route, Termini, County, City, etc.) 

This highway improvement is proposed for 
funding under title 23, U.S.C. this state- 
ment for the improvement was developed in 
consultation with the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration and is submitted pursuant to: 

Section 102(2)(C), Public Law 91-190 and 
(when applicable) section 4(f), Public Law 
89-670. 


Signature of Appropriate Highway Agency 
Official. 
Cleared by FHWA for circulation and com- 


Signature of FHWA Reviewing Official. 


SUGGESTED FORMAT—FINAL STATEMENT 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION. 


Prepared by 
Appropriate Highway Agency 
FINAL 


Environmental Statement or Environmen- 

tal/Section 4(f) Statement). 
ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 
For 

(Brief Description of Highway Improve- 
ment: Route, Termini, County, City, etc.) 

This highway improvement is proposed for 
funding under title 23, U.S.C. This statement 
for the improvement was developed in con- 
sultation with the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration and is submitted pursuant to: 

Section 102(2) (C), Public Law 91-190, and 
(when applicable) section 4(f), Public Law 


Signature of Appropriate Highway Agency 
Official. 

Reviewed for content and accepted by the 
FHWA, 


Signature of FHWA Reviewing Official. 
(Reserve 3” x 3’’ space for DOT approval.) 


SUMMARY SHEET 

(1) Check Appropriate Box(es) 

Administrative Action 

( ) Draft ( ) Final 

( ) Environmental Statement 

( ) Combination Environmetal/Section 
4(f) Statement 

(2) Brief description of highway improve- 
ment indicating route, termini, length, coun- 
ty, city, State, etc., as appropriate. 

(3) Summary of environmental impacts 
(identified in paragraphs 2b and 2c, of this 
Appendix). 

(4) Summarize alternatives considered (as 
described under paragraph 2d of this Appen- 
dix). 

(5) (a) (for draft statements) List Federal, 
State, and local agencies and other organiza- 
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tions from which comments are being re- 
quested. 

(b) (for final statements) List Federal, 
State, and local agencies and other organiza- 
tions from which comments were requested 
and identify those that returned written 
comments. 

(6) Date draft statement was made avall- 
able to CEQ (date mailed) which will also 
be considered the date the draft statement 
was made available to the public. 


EVALUATING Highway SECTION 
ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 

1. Draft and final environmental state- 
ments should be prepared and processed in 
accordance with the procedures required by 
this memorandum for all highway sections 
falling under one or more of the following 
three categories: 

a. Highway sections where organized op- 
position has occurred or is anticipated to 
occur. 

b. Highway sections significantly affecting 
historic or conservation lands (public or pri- 
vate) independent or whether they are Sec- 
tion 4(f) cases. 

c. Highway sections which are classed as 
major actions and are also likely to signifi- 
cantly affect the quality of the human en- 
vironment. This category requires a two-step 
analysis. First, it must be determined if the 
proposed highway section is a major action 
(paragraph 2 of this Appendix); secondly, the 
significance of the effects upon the human 
environment must be determined (para- 
graph 3 of this Appendix). 

2. The following should be used to deter- 
mine whether a proposal to construct or im- 
prove a highway section is a major action. 

a. Highway sections entirely or generally 
on new location. 

b. Major up-grading of an existing high- 
way section resulting in a functional charac- 
teristic change (e.g., a local road becoming 
an arterial highway). Such changes usually 
result by adding lanes, interchanges, access 
control, medians, etc., and require extensive 
right-of-way acquisition and construction 
(grading, base, paving, bridges, etc.) which 
have the potential of significantly affecting 
the human environment. 

3. Any of the following highway sections 
should ordinarily be considered as signifi- 
cantly affecting the quality of the human 
environment. 

a. A highway section that is likely to have 
a significantly adverse impact on natural, 
ecological, cultural, or scenic resources of na- 
tional, State or local significance. 

b. A highway section that is likely to be 
highly controversial regarding relocation 
housing resources. 

c. A highway section that divides or dis- 
rupts an established community or disrupts 
orderly, planned development or is inconsist- 
ent with plans or goals that have been adopt- 
ed by the community in which the project 
is located or causes increased congestion. 

d. A highway section which involves in- 
consistency with any national standard re- 
lating to the environment; has a significantly 
detrimental impact on air or water quality 
or on ambient noise levels for adjoining 
areas; involves a possibility of contamina- 
tion of a public water supply system; or 
affects ground water, flooding, erosion or 
sedimentation. 

The comments, suggestions and informa- 
tion obtained during the highway studies, 
including the coordination and evaluation 
required by paragraphs 5a and 4c of PPM 
20-8 will in most instances supply the in- 
formation necessary to make the determi- 
nation required above. 

4. Negative declarations shall be prepared 
for all highway sections which are not major 
actions and for highway sections, even 
though classed as major actions, where it is 
determined there is no significant effect upon 
the quality of human environment as a re- 
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sult of the study and early coordination. 
Highway improvements of the following 
types are not likely to have significant im- 
pacts upon the environment: 

a. Signing, marking, signalization and rail- 
road protective devices. 

b. Acquisition of scenic easements, 

c. Modernization of an existing highway by 
resurfacing; less than lane width widening; 
adding shoulders; auxiliary lanes for local- 
ized purposes (weaving, climbing, speed- 
changing, etc.) 

d. Correcting substandard curves, 

e. Reconstruction of existing stream cross- 
ings where stream channels are not affected, 

f. Reconstruction of existing highway/ 
highway or highway/railroad separations, 

g. Reconstruction of existing intersections 
including channelization, 

h. Reconstruction of existing roadbed 
(existing curb to curb for urban cross sec- 
tions), including minor widening, shoulders 
and additional right-of-way. 

i. Rural two-lane highways on new’ or 
existing location which are found to be gen- 
erally environmentally acceptable to the 
public and local, State, and Federal officials. 


INTER-AGENCY REVIEW OF DRAFT ENVIRON- 
MENTAL STATEMENTS 


1. Draft environmental statements are to 
be circulated to appropriate Federal, State, 
and local agencies. State and local agency re- 
view comments will be solicited from State, 
regional, and metropolitan clearinghouses. 
Federal agencies are those having jurisdic- 
tion by law or special expertise with respect 
to any environmental impact involved. These 
Federal agencies include components of: 

Advisory Council on Historic Preservation; 

Department of Agriculture; 

Department of Commerce; 

Department of Defense; 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; 

Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment; 

Department of the Interior; 

Department of State; 

Department of Transportation; 

Atomic Energy Commission; 

Federal Power Commission; 

Environmental Protection Agency; and 

Office of Economic Opportunity. 

2. Also to be consulted, when a highway 
section affects its jurisdiction, are: 

Tennessee Valley Authority; 

Appalachian Regional Commission; 

National Capital Planning Commission; 

Delaware River Basin Commission; and 

Susquehanna River Basin Commission. 

3. The HA should determine which of the 
Federal agencies are appropriate to consult. 
Careful attention should be given to the 
selection of agencies having jurisdiction by 
law or special expertise in an anticipated im- 
pact to avoid the unnecessary solicitation of 
agencies. Appendix II to CEQ’s guidelines 
published in the April 23, 1971, Federal Reg- 
ister (copy attached) lists agencies with their 
respective areas of jurisdiction by law or 
special expertise. A majority of the areas are 
the concern of the Departments of Housing 
and Urban Development, the Interior, Agri- 
culture, and the Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

4. The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) generally deals with ur- 
ban aspects of historic and archeological 
sites, flood plains and watersheds, parks, 
forests, outdoor recreation, noise, congestion, 
low-income neighborhoods, and urban plan- 
ning. Draft environmental statements in ur- 
ban areas and all draft combination environ- 
mental/Section 4(f) statements should be 
furnished to HUD for comment. 

a. It is desirable to develop a written un- 
derstanding with the regional office of HUD 
about rural statements it wishes to review. 
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HUD has delegated review of environmental 
statements to its regional offices. 

5. The Department of the Interior has an 
interest in several environmental impact 
areas, including energy transmission, land 
use, historic and archeological sites, flood 
plains and watersheds, parks, forests, out- 
door recreation, erosion, urban congestion, 
low-income neighborhoods, urban planning, 
rivers, canals, stream control, and wildlife. 
It may be advantageous to include the De- 
partment of the Interior in the mailing list 
for all draft environmental statements. The 

point of contact within the De- 

t of the Interior for coordination is 

the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Programs, 
Washington, D.C. 20240. 

6. The Department of Agriculture is 
oriented towards rural matters. It has an 
interest in rural electrical energy transmis- 
sion, toxins, pesticides, herbicides, land use, 
flood plains, watersheds, parks, forests, out- 
door recreation, erosion, rivers, canals, stream 
control, and wildlife. Accordingly, it should 
be furnished draft statements on rural high- 
way sections. Statements should be sent to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Office 
of the Secretary, Washington, D.C. 20250. 

7. The Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) has jurisdiction by law or expertise in 
all major Federal actions significantly affect- 
ing the environment. The EPA should be fur- 
nished a copy of all draft statements. Draft 
statements should be sent to the regional 
EPA office. Comments should be solicited 
under both Section 102(2)(C) of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act and Section 
309 of the Clean Air Act of 1970. 

8. The Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare (HEW) is urban area oriented 
and has an interest in health and educa- 
tional effects resulting from displacement of 
people. HEW has expressed an interest in 
draft statements for urban highway sections, 
especially those that displace people, affect 
schools, etc. Normally HEW will not be in- 
terested in draft statements for rural high- 
way sections. Draft statements sent to HEW 
for comment should be sent to its Washing- 
ton office (Assistant Secretary for Health and 
Science Affairs, HEW North Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20202). 

9. The Department of the Army, Office of 
the Chief of Engineers (Corps of Engineers), 
is interested in land use and management 
(coastal areas and navigable waters), flood 
plains and watersheds, soil and plant life, 
transportation (harbors, channels, inlets, in- 
land waterways, locks and dams, dredged 
spoil disposal), and water quality and pollu- 
tion control. Early coordination is the best 
guide in determining if the Corps of Engi- 
neers has an interest in commenting on the 
highway section. Comments should nor- 
mally be solicited from the appropriate 
Corps’ Division or District Engineer, 

10. Other agencies, that should be con- 
sulted and furnished a copy of the draft en- 
vironmental statements for comment, will 
usually be identified during early coordina- 
tion. 

11. Other administrations within the De- 
partment of Transportation will need to be 
solicited for comment in some cases such 
as a proposed highway section with a bridge 
over navigable water that requires a permit 
from the Coast Guard. The administration 
from which comments are sought (prefer- 
ably local offices) may be contacted directly 
by the HA. 

12. In its letter asking an agency for com- 
ment on any anticipated environmental im- 
pacts for which the agency has jurisdiction 
by law or special expertise, it is suggested that 
the HA identify which impacts described in 
the statement the HA would specifically 
wish discussed. The Federal agency should 
be asked to comment on each alternative 
and if it desires, state a preference and rea- 
sons therefor. When the HA places a time 
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limit on the’ commenting period, the Fed- 
eral agencies are to be advised at the time 
comments are solicited and should be in- 
formed that if no comments are received 
within that time period, the HA will assume 
that Federal agency has no comments to 
offer. The HA should clearly indicate where 
responding agencies are to return their 
comments. 


[From Federal Register, Apr. 23, 1971] 
COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 


STATEMENTS ON PROPOSED FEDERAL ACTIONS AF- 
FECTING THE ENVIRONMENT—GUIDELINES 
Appendiz ll—Federal agencies with jurisdic- 

tion by law or special expertise to comment 

on various types of environmental impacts 

Air 
Air quality and air pollution control 

Department of Agriculture— 

Forest Service (effects on vegetation). 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (Health aspects). 

Environmental Protection Agency— 

Air Pollution Control Office. 

Department of the Interior— 

Bureau of Mines (fossil and gaseous fuel 
combustion). z 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
(wildlife). 

Department of Transportation— 

Assistant Secretary for Systems Develop- 
ment and Technology (auto emissions). 

Coast Guard (vessel emissions) . 

Federal Aviation Administration (aircraft 
emissions). 


Weather modifications 


Department of Commerce— 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration. 

Department of Defense— 

Department of the Air Force. 

Department of the Interior— 

Bureau of Reclamation. 


Energy 
Environmental aspects of electric energy 
generation and transmission 
Atomic Energy Commission 
power). 
Environmental Protection Agency— 
Water Quality Office. 
Air Pollution Control Office. 
Department of Agriculture— 
Rural Electrification Administration (rural 
areas). 
Department of Defense— 
Army Corps of Engineers (hydro-facilities) . 
Federal Power Commission (hydro-facilities 
and transmission lines). 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment (urban area). 
Department of the Interior—(facilities on 
Government lands). 
Natural gas energy development, 
transmission and generation 
Federal Power Commission (natural gas 
production, transmission and supply). 
Department of the Interior— 
Geological Survey. 
Bureau of Mines, 
Hazardous Substances 
Toxic materials 


Department of Commerce— 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration. 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (Health aspects). 

Environmental Protection Agency. 

Department of Agriculture— 

Agricultural Research Service, 

Consumer and Marketing Service. 

Department of Defense. 

Department of the Interior— 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 
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Pesticides 

Department of Agriculture— 

Agricultural Research Service (biological 
controls, food and fiber production). 

Consumer and Marketing Service. 

Forest Service. 

Department of Commerce— 

National Marine Fisheries Service. 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration. 

Environmental Protection Agency— 

Office of Pesticides. 

Department of the Interior— 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
(effects on fish and wildlife). 

Bureau of Land Management. 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (health aspects). 


Herbicides 


Department of Agriculture— 

Agricultural Research Service. 

Forest Service. 

Environmental Protection Agency— 

Office of Pesticides. 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (health aspects). 

Department of the Interior— 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Bureau of Land Management. 

Bureau of Reclamation. 


Transportation anc handling of hazardous 
materials 


Department of Commerce— 

Maritime Administration. 

National Marine Fisheries Service. 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration (impact on marine life). 

Department of Defense— 

Armed Services Explosive Safety Board. 

Army Corps of Engineers (navigable water- 
ways). 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare— 

Office of the Surgeon General 
aspects). 

Department of Transportation— 

Federal Highway Administration Bureau of 
Motor Carrier Safety. 

Coast Guard. 

Federal Railroad Administration. 

Federal Aviation Administration. 

Assistant Secretary for Systems Develop- 
ment and Technology. 

Office of Hazardous Materials. 

Office of Pipeline Safety. 

Environmental Protection Agency (hazard- 
ous substances). 

Atomic Energy Commission (radioactive 
substances). 


Land Use and Management 


Coastal areas: Wetlands, estuaries, water- 
fowl refuges and beaches 

Department of Agriculture— 

Forest Service. 

Department of Commerce— 

National Marine Fisheries Service (impact 
on marine life). 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration (impact on marine life). 

Department of Transportation— 

Coast Guard (bridges, navigation). 

Department of Defense— 

Army Corps of Engineers (beaches, dredge 
and fill permits. Refuse Act permits). 

Department of the Interior— 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

National Park Service. 

U.S. Geological Survey (coastal geology). 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation (beaches). 

Department of Agriculture— 

Soil Conservation Service (soil stability, 
hydrology). 

Environmental Protection Agency— 

Water Quality Office, 


Historic and archeological sites 


Department of the Interlor— 
National Park Service. n 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation. 


(health 
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Department of Housing and Urban De- 

velopment (urban areas), 
Flood plains and watersheds 

Department of Agriculture— 

Agricultural Stabilization and Research 
Service. 

Soil Conservation Service. 

Forest Service. 

Department of the Interior— 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 

Bureau of Reclamation. 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 

Bureau of Land Management. 

U.S, Geological Survey. 

Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment (urban areas). 

Department of Defense— 

Army Corps of Engineers. 

Mineral land reclamation 
Appalachian Regional Commission. 
Department of Agriculture— 

Forest Service. 
Department of the Interior— 
Bureau of Mines. 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 
Bureau of Land Management, 
U.S. Geological Survey. 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Parks, forests, and outdoor recreation 


Department of Agriculture— 

Forest Service. 

Soil Conservation Service. 

Department of the Interior— 

Bureau of Land Manageme: t. 

National Park Service. 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Department of Defense— 

Army Corps of Engineers. 

Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment (urban areas). 

Soil and plant life, sedimentation, erosion 

and hydrologic conditions 

Department of Agriculture— 

Soil Conservation Service. 

Agricultural Research Service. 

Forest Service. 

Department of Defense— 

Army Corps of Engineers (dredging, aquat- 
ic plants). 

Department of Commerce— 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration. 

Department of the Interior— 

Bureau of Land Management. 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Geological Survey. 

Bureau of Reclamation. 

Noise 
Noise control and abatement 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (health aspects) . 

Department of Commerce— 

National Bureau of Standards. 

Department of Transportation— 

Assistant Secretary for Systems Develop- 
ment and Technology. 

Federal Aviation Administration (Office 
of Noise Abatement). 

Environmental Protection Agency (Office 
of Noise). 

Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment (urban land use aspects, build- 
ing materials standards). 

Physiological Health and Human Well Being 
Chemical contamination of food products 
Department of Agriculture— 

Consumer and Marketing Service. 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (Health aspects). 

Environmental Protection Agency— 
Office of Pesticides (economic Poisons). 
Food additives and food sanitation 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (Health aspects). 

Environmental Protection Agency— 
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Office of Pesticides (economic poisons, e.g., 


pesticide residues). 


Department of Agriculture— 
Consumer Marketing Service (meat and 
poultry products). 
Microbiological contamination 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (Health aspects). 
Radiation and radiological health 


Department of Commerce— 
National Bureau of Standards. 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
Environmental Protection Agency— 
Office of Radiation. 

Department of Interior— 

Bureau of Mines (uranium mines). 


Sanitation and waste systems 


Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—(Health aspects). 

Department of Defense— 

Army Corps of Engineers. 

Environmental Protection Agency— 

Solid Waste Office. 

Water Quality Office. 

Department of Transportation— 

U.S. Coast Guard (ship sanitation). 

Department of the Interior— 

Bureau of Mines (mineral waste and re- 
cycling, mine acid wastes, urban solid 
wastes). 

Bureau of Land Management (solid wastes 
on public lands). 

Office of Saline Water (demineralization 
of liquid wastes). 

Shellfish sanitation 

Department of Commerce— 

National Marine Fisheries Service. 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration. 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (Health aspects). 

Environmental Protection Agency— 

Office of Water Quality. 

Transportation 
Air quality 

Environmental Protection Agency— 

Air Pollution Control Office. 

Department of Transportation— 

Federal Aviation Administration. 

Department of the Interior— 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Department of Commerce— 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration (metrological conditions). 

Water quality 

Environmental Protection Agency— 

Office of Water Quality. 

Department of the Interior— 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Department of Commerce— 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration (impact on marine life and ocean 
monitoring). 

Department of Defense— 

Army Corps of Engineers. 

Department of Transportation— 

Coast Guard. 

URBAN 

Congestion in urban areas, housing and 

building displacement 

Department of Transportation— 

Federal Highway Administration. 

Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. 

Department of the Interior— 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 
Environmental effect with special impact in 
low-income neighborhoods 

Department of the Interior— 

National Park Service. 

Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment (urban areas). 
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Department of Commerce (economic de- 
velopment areas). 

Economic Development Administration. 

Department of Transportation— 

Urban Mass Transportation Administra- 
tion, 

Rodent control 

Department of Health, Education, 
Welfare (Health aspects). 

Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment (urban areas). 

Urban planning 

Department of Transportation— 

Federal Highway Administration. 

Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. 

Environmental Protection Agency. 

Department of the Interior— 

Geological Survey. 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 

Department of Commerce— 

Economic Development Administration. 

Water 


Water quality and water pollution 
control 


Department of Agriculture— 

Soil Conservation Service. 

Forest Service. 

Department of the Interior— 

Bureau of Reclamation. 

Bureau of Land Management. 

Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 

Geological Survey. 

Office of Saline Water. 

Environmental Protection Agency— 

Water Quality Office. 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (Health aspects). 

Department of Defense— 

Army Corps of Engineers. 

Department of the Navy (ship pollution 
control). 

Department of Transportation— 

Coast Guard (oil spills, ship sanitation). 

Department of Commerce— 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration. 


and 


Marine pollution 


Department of Commerce— 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration. 

Department of Transportation— 

Coast Guard. 

Department of Defense— 

Army Corps of Engineers. 

Office of Oceanographer of the Navy. 


River and canal regulation and stream 
channelization 


Department of Agriculture— 
Soil Conservation Service, 
Department of Defense— 
Army Corps of Engineers. 
Department of the Interior— 
Bureau of Reclamation. 
Geological Survey. 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 
Department of Transportation— 
Coast Guard. 
Wildlife 
Environmental Protection Agency, 
Department of Agriculture— 
Forest Service. 
Soll Conservation Service. 
Department of the Interior— 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 
Bureau of Land Management. 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Federal agency offices for receiving and co- 
ordinating comments upon environmental 
impact statements 


Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 


Robert Garvey, Executive Director, Suite 
618, 801 19th Street NW., Washington, DC 
20006, 343-8607. 


Department of Agriculture 


Dr. T. C. Byerly, Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, D.C., 20350, 388-7803. 
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Appalachian Regional Commission 
Orville H. Lerch, Alternate Federal Co- 
Chairman, 1666 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, DC 20235, 967-4103. 


Department of the Army 
(Corps of Engineers) 

Col. J. B. Newman, Executive Director of 
Civil Works, Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
Washington, D.C., 20314, 693-7168. 

Atomic Energy Commission 

For nonregulatory matters: Joseph J. Di- 
Nunno, Director, Office of Environmental 
Affairs, Washington, D.C. 20545, 973-5391. 

For regulatory matters: Christopher L. 
Henderson, Assistant Director for Regulation, 
Washington, D.C. 20545, 973-7531. 

Department of Commerce 

Dr. Sydney R. Galler, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Environmental Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 20230, 967-4335. 

Department of Defense 

Dr. Louis M. Rousselot, Assistant Secretary 
for Defense (Health and Environment), Room 
3E172, The Pentagon, Washington, DC 20301, 
697-2111. 

Delaware River Basin Commission 


W. Brinton Whitall, Secretary, Post Office 
Box 360, Trenton, NJ 08603, 609-883-9500. 


Environmental l rotection Agency 
Charles Fabrikant, Director of Impact State- 
ments Office, 1626 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, DC 20460, 632-7719. 
Federal Power Commission 
Frederick H. Warren, Commission's Advisor 
on Environmental Quality, 441 G Street 
NW., Washington, DC 20426, 386-6084. 
General Services Administration 


Rod Kreger, Deputy Administrator, General 
Services Administration-AD, Washington, 
D.C. 20405, 343-6077. 

Alternate contact: Aaron Woloshin, Direc- 
tor, Office of Environmental Affairs, Gen- 
eral Services Administration-ADF, 343- 
4161. 


Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare 


Roger O. Egeberg, Assistant Secretary for 
Health and Science Affairs, HEW North 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20202, 963- 
4254. 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development t 


Charles Orlebeke, Deputy Under Secretary, 
451 Seventh Street SW., Washington, DC 
20410, 755-6960. 


+ Contact the Deputy Under Secretary with 
regard to environmental impacts of legisla- 
tion, policy statements, program regulations 
and procedures, and precedent-making proj- 
ect decisions. For all other HUD consultation, 
contact the HUD Regional Administrator in 
whose jurisdiction the project lies, as fol- 
lows: 

James J. Barry, Regional Administrator I, 
Attention: Environmental Clearance officer, 
Room 405, John F, Kennedy Federal Building, 
Boston, MA 02203, 617-223-4066. 

S. William Green, Regional Administrator 
II, Attention: Environmental Clearance Offi- 
cer, 26 Federal Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10007, 
212-264-8068. 


Warren P. Phelan, Regional Administrator 
III, Attention: Environmental Clearance Of- 
ficer, Curtis Building, Sixth and Walnut 
Street, Philadeiphia, Pa, 19106, 215-597-2560. 

Edward H. Baxter, Regional Administrator 
IV, Attention: Environmental Clearance Of- 
ficer, Peachtree-Seventh Building, Atlanta, 
GA 30323, 404-526-5585. 

George Vavoulis, Regional Administrator 
V, Attention: Environmental Clearance Offi- 
cer, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL 
60601, 312-353-5680. 

Richard L, Regional Administra- 
tor VI, Attention: Environmental Clearance 
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Alternate contact: George Wright, Office of 
the Deputy Under Secretary, 755-8192. 
Department of the Interior 
Jack O. Horton, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Programs, Washington, D.C. 20240, 343- 
6181. 
National Capital Planning Commission 


Charles H. Conrad, Executive Director, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20576, 382-1163. 


Office of Economic Opportunity 


Frank Carlucci, Director, 1200 19th Street, 

NW., Washington, DC 20506, 254-6000. 
Susquehana River Basin Commission 

Alan J. Summerville, Water Resources Co- 
ordinator, Department of Environmental 
Resources, 105 South Office Building, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 17120, 717-787-2315. 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

Dr. Francis Gartrell, Director of Environ- 
mental Research and Development, 720 
Edney Building, Chattanooga, TN 37401, 
615-755-2002. 

Department of Transportation 

Eerbert F. DeSimone, Assistant Secretary for 
Environment and Urban Systems, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20590, 426-4563. 

Department of Treasury 

Richard E. Siltor, Assistant Director, Office 
of Tax Analysis, Washington, D.C. 20220, 
964-2797. 

Department of State 

Christian Herter, Jr., Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for Environmental Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20520, 632-7964. 


[FR Doc, 71-5705 Filed 4-22-71;8:50 am] 
SELECTIONS From PPM 20-8, DATED JANU- 
ARY 14, 1969, FOR Use WITH THE NATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY ACT GUIDELINES 
5. COORDINATION 


a. When a State highway department be- 
gins considering the development or im- 
provement of a traffic corridor in a particu- 
lar area, it shall solicit the views of that 
State’s resources, recreation, and planning 
agencies, and of those Federal agencies and 
local public officials and agencies, and public 
advisory groups which the State highway de- 
partment knows or believes might be inter- 
ested in or affected by the development or 
improvement, 

6. HEARING REQUIREMENTS 


a. Both a corridor public hearing and a 
design public hearing must be held, or an 
opportunity afforded for those hearings, with 
respect to each Federal-aid highway project 
that: 

(1) Is on a new location; or 

(2) Would have a substantially different 
social, economic or environmental effect; or 

(3) Would essentially change the layout or 
function of connecting roads or streets. 

However, with respect to secondary road 
programs, two hearings are not required on a 
project covered by paragraph 6(a) (1) or (2) 
unless it will carry an average of 750 vehicles 
a day in the year following its completion. 


Officer, Federal Office Building, 819 Taylor 
Street, Fort Worth, TX 76102, 817-334-2867. 

Harry T. Morley, Jr., Regional Administra- 
tor VII, Attention: Environmental Clearance 
Officer, 911 Walnut Street, Kansas City, MO 
64106, 816-374-2661. 

Robert C. Rosenheim, Regional Adminis- 
trator VIII, Attention: Environmental Clear- 
ance Officer, Samsonite Bullding, 1051 South 
Broadway, Denver, CO 80209, 303-837-4061. 

Robert H. Balda, Regional Administrator 
IX, Attention: Environmental Clearance Of- 
ficer, 450 Golden Gate Avenue, Post Office 
Box 36003, San Francisco, CA 94102, 415-556- 
4752. 

Oscar P. Pederson, Regional Administrator 
X, Attention: Einvironmental Clearance Of- 
ficer, Room 226, Arcade Plaza Building, Se- 
attle, WA 98101, 206-583-5415. 
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b. A single combined corridor and highway 
design public hearing must be held, or the 
opportunity for such a hearing afforded, on 
all other projects before route location ap- 
proval, except as provided in paragraph 6.c. 
below. 

c. Hearings are not required for those proj- 
ects that are solely for such improvements 
as resurfacing, widening existing lanes, add- 
ing auxiliary lanes, replacing existing grade 
separation structures, installing traffic con- 
trol devices or similar improvements, unless 
the project: 

(1) Requires the acquisition of additional 
right-of-way; or 

(2) Would have an adverse effect upon 
abutting real property; or 

(3) Would change the layout or function 
of connecting roads or streets or of the facil- 
ity being improved. 

7. OPPORTUNITY FOR PUBLIC HEARINGS 


a, A State may satisfy the requirements for 
a public hearing by (1) holding a public 
hearing, or (2) publishing two notices of 
opportunity for public hearing and holding a 
public hearing if any written requests for 
such a hearing are received. The procedure 
for requesting a public hearing shall be ex- 
plained in the notice. The deadline for sub- 
mission of such a request may not be less 
than 21 days after the date of publ‘cation of 
the first notice of opportunity for public 
hearing, and no less than 14 days after the 
date of publication of the second notice of 
opportunity for public hearing. 

8. PUBLIC HEARING PROCEDURES 

a. Notice of public hearing: 

(1) When a public hearing is to be held, 
a notice of public hearing shall be published 
at least twice in a newspaper having general 
circulation in the vicinity of the proposed 
undertaking. The notice should also be pub- 
lished in any newspaper having a substantial 
circulation in the area concerned; such as 
foreign language newspapers and local com- 
munity newspapers. The first of the required 
publications shall be from 30 to 40 days be- 
fore the date of the hearing, and the second 
shall be from 5 to 12 days before the date of 
the hearing. The timing of additional publi- 
cations is optional. 

(2) In addition to publishing a formal 
notice of public hearing, the State highway 
department shall mail copies of the notice to 
appropriate news media, the State’s resource, 
recreation, and planning agencies, and appro- 
priate representatives of the Departments of 
Interior and Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. The State highway department shali 
also mail copies to other federal agencies, and 
local public officials, public advisory groups 
and agencies who have requested notice of 
hearing and other groups or agencies who, 
by nature of their function, interest, or re- 
sponsibility the highway department knows 
or believes might be interested in or affected 
by the proposal. 

(3) Each notice of public hearing shall 
specify the date, time, and place of the hear- 
ing and shall contain a description of the 
proposal. To promote public understanding, 
the inclusion of a map or other drawing as 
part of the notice is encouraged. The notice 
of public hearing shall specify that maps, 
drawings, and other pertinent information 
developed by the State highway department 
and written views received as a result of the 
coordination outlined in Paragraph 5, a will 
be available for public inspection and copying 
and shall specify where this information is 
available. 

PURCHASING COPIES OF ENVIRONMENTAL 

STATEMENTS 

1. A copy of any draft or final environ- 
mental statement prepared by a Federal 
agency can be obtained by sending order 
number, payment, and return address to the 
National Technical Information Service, De- 
partment of Commerce, Springfield, Virginia 
22151. 
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2. Order numbers are found at the end of 
the s of each statement in the 102 
Monitor which is published by the Council 
on Environmental Quality (722 Jackson 
Place, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006) and 
sent to State clearinghouses and other inter- 
ested agencies. 

3. Payment is normally $3.00. Copies over 
300 pages require $6.00 and will be noted in 
the 102 Monitor. 


REGIONAL FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATORS 
REGION 1 

(Conn., N.H., R.I., Mass., Puerto Rico, Me., 
N.J., Vt., N.Y.) 

Administrator: Gerald D. Love, 4 Normans- 
kill Blvd., Delmar, N.Y. 12054. Tel: (518) 
472-6476. 

REGION 2 

(Del., Ohio, Md., W.V., D.C., Penn., Va.) 

Administrator: August Schofer, Rm. 1633, 
George H. Fallon, Federal Office Bldg., 31 
Hopkins Plaza, Baltimore, Md. 21201 Tel: 
(301) 962-2361. 

REGION 3 

(Alabama, S.C., Georgia, N.C., Fla., Tenn., 
Miss.) 

Administrator: Harry E. Stark, Suite 200, 
1720 Peachtree Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Georgia 
30309 Tel: (404) 526-5078. 

REGION 4 

(011., Ky., Wisc., Indiana, Mich.) 

Administrator: Fred B. Farrell, 18209 Dixie 
Hwy.. Homewood, Ill. 60430. Tel: (312) 799- 
6300. 

REGION 5 

(Iowa, Neb., Minn., Mo., Ka., N.D., S.D.) 

Administrator: John B. Kemp, P.O. Box 
7186, Country Club Station, Kansas City, 
Missouri 64113 Tel: (816) 361-7563. 


REGION 6 


(Ark., Oklahoma, La., Texas.) 
Administrator: James W. White, 819 Taylor 
St., Ft. Worth, Texas 76102 Tel: (817) 334- 


3232. 
REGION 7 


(Arizona, Hawaii, Calif., Nevada.) 
Administrator: Sheridan E. Farin, 450 
Golden Gate Ave., Box 36096, San Francisco, 
Calif. 94102 Tel: (415) 556-3951. 
REGION 8 
(Alaska, Montana, Wash., Idaho, Oregon.) 
Administrator: Ralph M. Phillips, Rm. 412, 
Mohawk Bldg., 222 Southwest Morrison St., 
Portland, Ore. 97204 Tel: (503) 226-3454. 
REGION 9 
(Col., Utah, N.M., Wyoming.) 
Administrator: William H. Baugh, Bldg. 
40, Denver Federal Center, Denver, Colorado 
80225 Tel: (303) 233-6721. 


Sources FoR ENVIRONMENTAL Impact 
STATEMENTS 


In order to receive more efficient and 
prompt service, requestors are urged to order 
draft and final impact statements from the 
Department of Commerce’s National Tech- 
nical Information Service (NTIS) rather 
than the preparing agency. Each statement 
wiil be assigned an order number that will 
appear in the 102 Monitor (at the end of 
the summary of each statement) and also 
in the NTIS semi-monthly Announcement 
Series No. 68, “Environmental Pollution and 
Control.” (An annual subscription costs $5.00 
and can be ordered from the NTIS, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Springfield, Virginia 
22151.) 

Final statements will be available in mi- 
crofiche as well as paper copy. A paper copy 
of any statement can be obtained by writing 
NTIS at the above address and enclosing 
$3.00 and the order number. A microfiche 
costs $0.95. (Paper copies of documents that 
are over 300 pages are $6.00.) 

NTIS is also offering a special “package” 
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in which the subscriber receives all state- 
ments in microfiche for $0.35 per statement. 

Statements will still be available for public 
scrutiny in the document rooms of the vari- 
ous agencies. However, only limited copies 
will be available for distribution. 

Yet another possible source of statements 
is from the Environmental Law Institute, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. To order a document, please indi- 
cate the Department, date, and ELR Order 
Number (given at the end of each summary). 
The Institute charges $0.10 per page, and as 
you will note the number of pages is also 
given at the end of the summaries. Please 
enclose the correct amount of money with 
your order and mark the envelope to the 
attention to the “Document Service.” 


SOURCE FOR BACK ISSUES OF THE 102 MONITOR 


Because the supply of past issues of the 102 
Monitor is not sufficient to meet all requests, 
a list is provided below indicating where the 
various issues of the 102 Monitor appeared in 
the Congressional Record. You may wish to 
order these Congressional Records from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
($.25 per copy). 

Vol. 1, Nos. 1,2 & 3. 

Congressional Record—April 28 (Extension 
of Remarks), page E 3607. 

Vol. 1, No. 4. 

Congressional Record—May 27 (Extension 
of Remarks), page E 5151. 

Vol. 1, No. 5. 

Congressional Record—June 16 (Extension 
of Remarks), page E 6023. 

Vol. 1, No. 6. 

Congressional Record—July 28 (Extension 
of Remarks), page E 8458. 

Vol. 1, No. 7. 

Congressional Record—Sept. 13 (Extension 
of Remarks) , page E 9483. 

Vol. 1, No. 8. 

Congressional Record—Sept. 24 (Extension 
of Remarks) , page E 10002. 

On the following pages are environmental 
impact statements received by the Council 
from September 1 through September 30, 
1971. 

Note: at the head of the listing of state- 
ments received from each agency is the name 
of an individual who can answer questions 
regarding those statements. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Contact: Dr. T. C. Byerly, Office of the 
Secretary, Washington, D.C. 20250, (202) 
388-7803. 


Agricultural Research Service 
Draft 
Title, Description, and Date 


A cooperative Federal—State Control and 
Regulatory Program for witchweed. This 
program to retard or eradicate witchweed was 
initiated in 1957 in cooperation with North 
Carolina and South Carolina. It involves use 
of the herbicides 2,4-D and paraquat on a 
proportion of the infested area. Applications 
are made with ground driven equipment. 
(ELR Order #820, 17 pages) (NTIS Order 
#PB-202 650-D) September 15. 

Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service (ASCS) 
Draft 
Title and Description 

Rural Environmental Assistance Program. 
Program calls for the Federal Government 
sharing the cost with farmers and ranchers 
for carrying out approved soil, water, wood- 
land and wildlife conservation and pollu- 
tion abatement practices. Generally, cost- 
sharing would be limited to an amount not 
in excess of 50%. Purpose: speed up or make 
possible the use of these measures to pro- 
tect the environment and conserve the land, 
etc. (ELR Order +792. 6 pages) (NTIS 
Order #+PB-202 651-D) September 16. 
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Consumer and Marketing Service 
Final 
Title and description 

Proposed revisions of regulations govern- 
ing the inspection of poultry and poultry 
products. (Some 1,200 poultry processing es- 
tablishments must meet the standards of 
Section 21(b) of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act.) Authorities can refuse or with- 
draw inspection when environmental require- 
ments are not met. Comments received stated 
no comment. (ELR Order #666, 10 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 333-F) 9/1. 


Forest Service 
Draft 
Title and description 


Waterville Valley Management Plan of the 
White Mountain National Forest, Grafton 
County, New Hampshire. Plan calls for con- 
tinued multiple use management of timber, 
water wildlife and recreation on national for- 
est lands in the Waterville Valley area. In- 
volves some expansion of recreation facilities. 
The Forest Service will consider plans for en- 
larging the Snows Mountain ski area if cer- 
tain conditions are met. Purpose: increase 
use of the Valley. (ELR Order #829, 49 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 715-D) 9/17. 


Farmers Home Administration 
Draft 
Title and description 


Insured loan of $1.9 million to Rural Water 
System No. 1, Hospers, Iowa. Loan to be used 
to develop a rural water system in 170-square 
mile area in O'Brien and Sioux Counties. 
(ELR Order #855, 5 pages) (NTIS Order 
#PB-202 790-D) 9/23. 

Office of the Secretary 
Final 
Title and Description 


Legislative proposal to establish the Oregon 
Dunes National Recreation Area, Oregon 
(H.R. 8763 and S. 1977). Area consists of 
32,237 acres of land located along the Pa- 
cific Shoreline between Florence and Coos 
Bay. It would extend the boundaries of the 
Siuslaw National Forest to include all of 
the area within the National Recreation 
Boundaries. Would provide for increasing 
protection to dune area by withdrawing 
lands within this recreation area from min- 
eral location, entry, patent and disposal by 
leasing, etc. Purpose: assure conservation of 
scenic, scientific, historic and other values 
of area. (ELR Order #772, 25 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-202 604-F) 9/13. 


Soil Conservation Service 
Draft 
Title and Description 


Eden Watershed project, Delta and Bluff 
Hills, Mississippi. Involves conservation land 
treatment supplemented by floodwater- 
retarding structure, 3 grade stabilization 
and sediment control structures and about 
29 miles of stream channel improvement in 
the “Delita.” Purpose; flood control. About 
16 acres of woods and 50 acres of cropland 
will be lost for agricultural and wildlife use. 
(ELR Order +703, 10 pages) (NTIS Order 
#PB-202 301-D) 8/23. 

Cameron-Creole Watershed project, Lou- 
isiana. Construction of 19 miles of flood pre- 
vention levee, 35 miles of multiple purpose 
flood prevention and agricultural water man- 
agement channels and 6 multiple purpose 
water control structures. Purpose: to prevent 
excessive amounts of salt water from get- 
ting to 100,800 acres of marshland and to sys- 
tematically maintain water levels. Some 600 
acres of wildlife marsh will be used for this 
project. (ELR Order #742; 18 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-202 446-d) 9/7. 

Cow Creek Watershed, project, Stephens 
and Jefferson Counties, Oklahoma. Consists 
of conservation land treatment supplemented 
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by 46 floodwater retarding structures, 1 mul- 
ti-purpose structure, andrclearing and snag- 
ging of 2.5 miles of channel. Purpose: reduce 
floodwater and erosion damages, About 20 
miles of stream will be inundated. (ERL 
Order #888, 9 pages) (NTIS ORDER 
#PB-202 906-D) 9/23. 
Final 
Title and description 

Blue Eye Creek Watershed Project, Ala- 
bama. Involves conservation land treatment 
of about 4,000 acres, supplemental construc- 
tion of 2 dams, channel work on 9.2 miles of 
stream, etc. Purpose: to reduce flooding wa- 
ter damage, sediment damage, etc. About 9.2 
miles of low-value stream fishery will be de- 
stroyed and approximately 94 acres of bot- 
tomland woodland will be required for com- 
pletion of channel work. Comments made by, 
Environmental Defense Fund, DOI, various 
State of Alabama agencies, Army COE, EPA, 
USDA. (ERL Order #773, 46 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-199 875-F) 9/8. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Contact: For Non-Regulatory Matters: 
Joseph J. DiNunno, Director, Office of En- 
vironmental Affairs, Washington, D.C. 29545 
(202) 973-5391. 

For Regulatory Matters: Christopher L. 
Henderson, Assistant Director of Regulation 
for Administration, Washington, D.C. (202) 
973-7531 

Final 
Title and description 

Underground test programs for FY 1972, 
Nevada Test Site, covering tests of one mega- 
ton or less in the weapons and peaceful nu- 
clear explosions programs. Statement covers 
need for testing, environmental setting, im- 
pact on environment (ground motion, radio- 
activity, hydrology) etc, Possibility exists 
that released radioactivity will be detectable 
offsite. Comments made by: USDA; HEW; 
Commerce; DOI, DOT, Western International 
Nuclear Board, Resources Agency of Califor- 


nia, (ERL Order #774, 83 pages) (NTIS Or- 
der #PB-202 605-F) 9/15. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE: DEPARTMENT OF ARMY 
Contact: Colonel Wm. T. Gardiner, Chief 


of Construction Division, Office, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics, Washington, D.C., 
(202) 694-4380. 
Draft 
Title and description 


Transportable Disposal System (TDS), 
Tooele Army Depot, Tooele County, Utah. 
Development of this on site disposal system 
of obsolete and unserviceable chemical war- 
fare agents and munitions is now being car- 
ried out. TDS consists of 12 modules or sub- 
systems. Examples of these subsystems are: 
the Explosive Containment Cubicle designed 
to remove explosives from all explosive- 
loaded munitions by containing the blast 
pressure; the Deactivation Furnace intended 
to burn propellant explosives and empty 
rocket and mine bodies, the Projectile 
Demilitarization Facility to be used to re- 
move the agent from projectiles and 4.2 inch 
mortar ammunition and to chemically de- 
contaminate the empty hardware, etc. The 
System may be used at other military in- 
stallations where chemical agents are stored. 
(ELR Order #683, over 300 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-202 308-D) 8/31. 

Minimum facilities for Air Cavalry Combat 
Brigade Test, Fort Hood, Texas. Consists of 
constructing helipads, maintenance aprons, 
storm sewers, water, sewer and gas connec- 
tions, etc. at Hood Army Airfield. Also in- 
volves alteration/rehabilitation of 5 perma- 
nent buildings at West Fort Hood. Purpose: 
provide adequate heliport and testing facil- 
ities for 410 organic helicopters and also ad- 
ministrative space. Expect some increase in 
noise level. (ELR Order #867, 46 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 796-D) 9/22. 
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Final 
Title and description 


New Walter Reed General Hospital: Wash- 
ington, D.C. Involves replacement of Several 
pre-WWI buildings with a single large struc- 
ture and the addition of new hospital park- 
ing facilities. Discusses heating plant and 13 
releases to the atmosphere; disposal of solid 
waste; radiological waste, water waste, im- 
pact on traffic, architectural design, etc. 
Comments made by: AEC; Metropolitan 
Council of Government. (ELR Order #751, 
76 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-199 314-F) 
9/9/71. 

Corps of Engineers 

Contact: Francis X. Kelly, Assistant for 
Conservation Liaison, Public Affairs Office, 
Office Chief of Engineers, 1000 Independence 
Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C, 20314 (202) 
693-6329. 

For the readers convenience we have list- 
ed the numerous statements from COE by 
State in alphabetical order. 


Draft 
Title and description 


Graham Burke Pumping Plant, Phillips 
County, Arkansas. The pumping plant, al- 
ready in operation, evacuates impounded run- 
off and seepage during times when the White 
River will not permit gravity drainage from 
the area through the Little Island Bayou 
Outlet Structure. Purpose: flood control. 
(ELR Order #698, 10 pages) (NTIS Order 
#PB-202 305-D) 8/30. 

Long Lake area, Helena, Arkansas (flood 
control project). Involves construction of a 
gated culvert through the main line Missis- 
sippi River levee, outlet channel, enlargement 
and cleanout of 5.6 miles of Long Lake Bayou, 
etc. Purpose: benefit farmers by reducing 
flood damages, (ELR Order #858, 6 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 803-D) 9/17. 

Price Branch of Little La Grue Bayou, De- 
Witt, Arkansas. Consists of cleaning out 
17,600 ft. of channel, straightening, spreading 
and seeding of soil along reaches within De- 
Witt, etc. Purpose: flood protection by pro- 
viding continuous drainage. (ELR Order 
#895, 14 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 898-D) 
9/22. 


Bear Creek Dam and Lake, Colorado. Con- 
struction of a rolled earthfill dam and multi- 
purpose reservoir with a 2,400 acre-feet ca- 
pacity on Bear Creek, a left bank tributary 
of the South Platte River. Purpose: flood 
control, recreation, etc. Requires relocation 
of private residences, farmsteads and mobile 
home court and also cessation of mining op- 
erations in area. (ELR Order #661, 17 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB~-202 293-D) 8/27. 

Inland Waterway navigation project, Dela- 
ware River to Chesapeake Bay, Delaware and 
Maryland. Involves enlarging the existing 27 
ft. deep by 250 ft. wide canal to 35 ft. deep 
by 450 ft. wide, reconstructing highway and 
railroad bridges over the waterway, etc. Proj- 
ect is about 85 percent completed. Purpose: 
provide safer passage for marine traffic. 
Would increase net flow; a 3-year study has 
been started to determine the environmen- 
tal impact. (ELR Order #762, 27 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 586-D) 9/9. 

Longboat Pass, Manatee County, Florida. 
Involves enlarging natural Channel to 12 ft. 
deep by 150 ft, wide from the Gulf of Mexico 
to Longboat Pass bridge and to 10 ft. deep 
by 100 ft. wide across Sarasota Bay to the 
Cortez Bridge via the Intracoastal Waterway. 
Will use hydraulic dredge method; material 
will be deposited on beaches. Purpose: im- 
prove passage for commercial fishing boats 
and recreation craft. (ELR Order #780, 24 
pages (NTIS Order #PB-202 643-D) 9/10. 

Little Cedar Creek, Cave Spring, Georgia. 
Involves snagging, clearing and enlarging 3.2 
miles of channel. Purpose: flood protection 
by improving discharge capacity of stream. 
Water temperature may be increased, and 
more sediment may be deposited in down- 
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stream reaches. (ELR Order #807, 24 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 739-D) 9/10. 

Kawaihae Harbor Hawaii, Hawaii. Con- 
struction of a harbor for light draft vessels 
includes an access channel anchorage basin 
and a protective breakwater. Will accommo- 
date 300 small craft. Involves deepening 19.8 
acres of submerged reef and converting 12.2 
acres of shallow reef to protective structures. 
(ELR Order # 710, 18 pages) (NTIS Order 
#PB-202 288-D) 9/2. 

Vandalia Drainage and Levee District (Dis- 
trict 21), Illinois (flood control project). 
Consists of approximately 110,000 linear ft. 
of earth levee, limited channel improvement 
along the Kaskaskia River, 2 diversion ditches 
totalling 11,700 linear ft., and a 200 c.f.c. ca- 
pacity pumping station. Purpose: improve 
flood protection and interior drainage. About 
3,000 ft. of natural channel will be re- 
moved by channel straightening. (ELR Or- 
der # 842, 32 pages) (NTIS Order # PB- 
202 910-D) 9/15. 

Niblack Levee (Pumping Plants), Wabash 
River, Indiana. Involves constructing pump- 
ing facilities, power lines, etc. Purpose: flood 
protection by removing interior ponding from 
the area protected by the Niblack Levee. 
(ELR Order # 819, 3 pages) (NTIS Order 
#PB-202 655-D) 9/9. 

Davids Creek Lake, Exira, Iowa (flood con- 
trol project). Consists of constructing an 
earthfill dam, providing recreational areas 
and facilities, developing a wildlife manage- 
ment area, etc. Will result in loss of 3,000 
acres in agricultural production, (ELR Or- 
der #841, 16 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 
909) 9/17. 

Hillsdale Lake, Big Bull Creek, Kansas. In- 
volves construction of a dam with outlet 
works, etc. The reservoir created by the dam 
will have a surface area of 4,580 acres with 
51 miles of shoreline. Purpose: flood con- 
trol, water supply, recreation, etc. 12 miles 
of Big Bull and Little Bull Creeks will be 
inundated. (ELR Order #873, 25 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 917-D) 9/17. 

Mill Creek (Ohio River Basin), Kentucky. 
This channel improvement project involves 
work on about 344 miles of Mill Creek (Lo- 
cated between Cane Run Road and U.S. High- 
way 3100, in Southwestern Jefferson County.) 
Purpose: flood relief, drainage control, etc. 
(ELR Order #806, 19 pages) (NTIS Order 
# PB-202 653-D) 9/8. 

Kehoe Lake, Tygarts Creek, Kentucky. In- 
volves construction of a dam and other fa- 
cilities, 48.5 miles upstream from the Ohio 
River at the Carter-Greenup County line. 
Purpose: flood control, recreation, etc. (ELR 
Order #845, 14 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-— 
202 915) 9/16. 

Taylorsville Lake flood control project, 
Kentucky. Construction of a dam and lake 
about 25 miles southeast of Louisville. Will 
inundate 7,850 acres of land. (ELR Order 
#856, 4 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 789-D) 
9/22, 

Point Lookout State Park, St. Mary’s Coun- 
ty, Maryland. Consists of making a channel 
100 ft. wide by 6 ft, deep from Potomac River 
to park marina in Lake Conoy, constructing 
bulkheads along sides of inlet and a jetty. 
Also involves beach erosion control measures 
(timber bulkheads) along the Chesapeake 
Bay Shoreline. Purpose: improve recreation 
potential of the park, provide a harbor of 
refuge, etc. (ELR Order #866, 7 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 793-D) 9/17. 

Goose Creek navigation project, Somerset 
County, Maryland. Involves dredging chan- 
nel to a depth of 6 ft. with an additional 
2 foot overdepth by hydraulic dredge meth- 
ods. Begins at Manokin River and extends 
for 4,400 ft. to a point about 500 ft. upstream 
of the county wharf at Rumbiey. Purpose: 
improve navigation for commercial fisher- 
man, (ELR Order No. 781, 6 pages) (NTIS 
Order No. PB-202 642-D) 9/14. 

Scituate Harbor navigation project, Scit- 
uate, Massachusetts. Consists of dredging 32 
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acres in 3 locations of the Harbor, Dredged 
material will be deposited in Massachusetts 
Bay. Purpose: provide additional moving 
space for commercial and recreational boats, 
(ELR Order No. 857, 4 pages) (NTIS Order 
No. PB-202 804-D) 9/17. 

Andrews River navigation project, Harwich, 
Massachusetts. Consists of constructing a 
jetty and retaining wall at entrance, dredg- 
ing and maintenance. Purpose: provide ero- 
sion control, reduce shoaling, widen beach, 
etc, (ELR Order No. 896, 37 pages) (NTIS 
Order No. PB-202 919-D) 9/21. 

Alternate disposal area for Grand Haven 
Harbor, Michigan. Proposes to remove pol- 
luted dredging material by disposing of this 
material in a contained area rather than 
disposing of it in the open waters of Lake 
Michigan (a past procedure). Would utilize 
& 72-acre tract (mostly marshland) for 
dredged material. Purpose: reduce undesir- 
able environmental impact while maintain- 
ing movement of waterborne commerce. 
(ELR Order No. 648, 15 pages) (NTIS Order 
No. PB-202 183-D) 8/27. 

Smithville Lake, Little Platte River, Mis- 
souri. Involves initiating construction on re- 
cept of funds of a rolled earthfill dam and 
lake on Little Platte River in Clay and Clin- 
ton Counties. Purpose: flood protection, wa- 
ter supply, water quality control, recreational 
opportunities, etc. Will inundate 8,040 acres 
of agricultural land, streams, fish and wild- 
life habitat and create 175 miles of shore- 
line, (ELR Order No. 682, 3 pages) (NTIS 
Order No, PB-202 291-D) 8/30. 

Blue Springs Lake, Little Blue River Lakes, 
Missouri. Involves construction of a dam and 
lake in Jackson County. Reservoir will be 560 
acres, Purpose: provide downstream flood 
protection, provide open space, etc. (ELR 
Order #821, 7 pages) (NTIS Order +PB-—202 
652-D) 9/13. 

Little Blue River Channel, Little Blue 
River, Missouri. Consists of channelization 
work on 16 miles of stream and construction 
of a system of levees near Kansas City, etc. 
Purpose; provide flood protection which will 
encourage more rapid industrial, commercial 
and residential development in the adjacent 
flood plain areas. (ELR Order #846, 11 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 916-D) 9/17. 

Papillion Creek and Tributaries flood pro- 
tection project, Nebraska. Construction of 21 
dams and lakes and implementation of a 
flood plain management program. Purpose: 
provide a storage capacity of 251,600 acre-feet 
for controlling floods in metropolitan Omaha 
area. Approximately 44 miles of riparian wild- 
life habitat will be eliminated. (ELR Order 
#660, 10 pages) (NTIS Order #+PB~-202 
292-D) 8/26. 

Los Esterios Lake, Santa Rose, New Mexico. 
Involves construction of an access road, an 
earth and rolled rock-fill dam, a tunnel type 
conduit, and an uncontrolled spillway chan- 
nel in Guadalupe County. Purpose: flood con- 
trol, irrigation, etc. 7,360 acres of wildlife 
habitat will be lost, and about 14 miles of 
free-flowing stream will become a slack wa- 
ter area. (ELR Order #720, 11 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-202 431-D) 9/9. 

Contentnea Creek flood control project, 
Lenoir and Pitt Counties, North Carolina. 
Consists of snagging and clearing such things 
as trees and logs along a 5 mile reach of the 
Creek. Purpose: reduce flooding. (ELR Order 
#844, 11 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 914-D) 
9/16. 

Nahunta Swamp Basin flood control proj- 
ect, Wayne and Greene Counties, North 
Carolina. Involves widening and deepening 
19.4 miles of stream-channel and construct- 
ing a flood-storage reservoir near the upper 
end of the Basin. Purpose: provide flood con- 
trol and drainage benefits to farmers. (ELR 
Order #763, 13 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 
587-D) 9/8. 

Willow Island Locks and Dam, Ohio River, 
Ohio and West Virginia. Involves construct- 
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ing and operating a high-lift, non-navigable 
gated dam and 2 parallel navigation locks; 
removal of 3 existing locks and dams, estab- 
lishment of public access areas. Purpose: 
make reach of river compatible with other 
parts of Ohio River navigation system. Will 
provide a connection via the Mississippi River 
to the Great Lakes System and the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway. Will inundate 790 
acres of land. (ELR Order +696, 33 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 310-D) 8/30. 

Salt Creek Reservoir, Salt Creek, Scioto 
River Basin, Ohio. Involves construction of a 
dam and reservoir in Appalachia Region. 
Purpose: regulate runoff from a 285 square 
mile watershed. (ELR Order #811, 11 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 654-D) 9/9. 

Muddy Creek Reservoir, French Creek 
Basin, Pennsylvania. Construction of a de- 
tention type dam on Creek. This will com- 
plete the coordinated French Basin reservoir 
system. Project is authorized as a dry-bed 
reservoir. Purpose: permit realization of de- 
signed flood protection of 3 reservoir system. 
Part of stream will be lost and 1,210 acres 
of land will be subject to periodic inunda- 
tion (ELR Order #900, 16 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-202 903-D) 9/17. 

Laneport, North Fork and South Fork 
Lakes, San Gabriel, Texas. Construction of 
three dams and lakes along the San Gabriel 
River Watershed. Laneport Dam will inun- 
date 6,230 acres, North Fork Dam will inun- 
date 1,310 acres and South Fork Dam will 
inundate 1,160 acres. Purpose: fiood control, 
increasing water supply to lower Brazos Val- 
ley, etc. (ELR Order #685, 9 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-202 321-D) 9/3. 

Neabsco Creek navigation project, Prince 
William County, Virginia. Dredging 6,500 ft. 
of channel in this small tidal estuary that 
enters the Potomic River from the West at a 
point 27 river miles from Washington, D.C. 
Dredged material may be deposited on wet- 
lands. Purpose: increase recreational boat- 
ing, etc. (ELR Order #843, 10 pages) (NTIS 
Order + PB-—202 913-D) 9/17. 

Willapa River and Harbor navigation proj- 
ect, Pacific County, Washington. Involves 
annual operation and maintenance dredging 
of the navigation channels to maintain them 
at the authorized depths. Hopper dredging 
methods used for bar entrance. Channel and 
exposed area of inner channel. (ELR Order 
#653, 13 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 174- 
D) 8/22. 

Final 
Title, description and date 


Park River Conduit, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Expansion of present conduit system to en- 
close 3,716 feet of the river and a pumping 
station. Also planned is a junction structure, 
and a headwall on the North Branch. An 
auxiliary conduit 9,100 feet long is proposed 
to extend from the junction structure to the 
Connecticut River. Purpose: flood control, 
water quality, etc. Comments made by DOI, 
EPA, Various State of Connecticut Agencies. 
(ELR Order #823, 17 pages) (NTIS Order 
4PB-202 722-F) 9/16. 

Kaunakakai Harbor maintenance dredg- 
ing project, Molokai, Hawaii. Involves re- 
storing navigation depth to 23 feet within 
project limits. Dredged material will either 
be deposited at Molokai Ranchland or at 
sea, Purpose: to insure continued barge 
transportation through harbor. Comments 
made by DOI; U.S. Coast Guard, EPA; Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, several local and State of 
Hawaii agencies. (ELR Order #790, 26 
pages) (NTIS Order #PB-199 613-F) 9/17. 

Clifty Creek Lake, Clifty Creek, Wabash 
River Basin, Indiana. A multipurpose project 
consisting of a dam located on Clifty Creek. 
Impoundment will inundate about 816 acres 
of Bartholomew and Decatur Counties, In- 
diana. Purpose: flood control, water quality 
control, recreation, etc. 444 miles of free flow- 
ing stream will be converted to a lake. Com- 
ments made by USDA; DOI; EPA; Various 
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State of Indiana agencies. No draft state- 
ment received. (ELR Order #803, 19 pages) 
(NTIS Order +PB-202 658-F) 9/17. 

Saxonville, Massachusetts, local flood con- 
trol protection project, on the Sudbury River. 
Project involves construction of 2,900 feet of 
earth dike, 750 feet of concrete floodwalls, 
straigthening of 1200 feet of the river chan- 
nel, etc. Comments made by: EPA; DOI; 
Various Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
agencies. (ELR Order # 801, 22 pages) 
(NTIS Order # PB-198 702-F) 9/17. 

Charles River Locks and Dams, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Earth and concrete dam 
downstream of existing dam with river pump- 
ing facilities, 3 navigation locks, fish ladder, 
etc. Purpose: to eliminate danger of flood 
damage to properties, particularly in Boston 
and Cambridge. Comments made by DOI; 
EPA; Several Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts agencies. (ELR Order # 822, 34 pages) 
(NTIS Order # PB-202 722-F) 9/17. 

Las Cruces local flood protection project 
Las Cruces, New Mexico. Consists of a dry 
flood control dam with spillway structures, a 
diversion ditch and an open channel, The dry 
bed reservoir will encompass 550 surface 
acres. Project will require 83,000 cubic yds. of 
stone. Comments made by DOI, International 
Boundary and Water Comm., EPA, City of Las 
Cruces and various State of New Mexico 
agencies. (ELR Order # 887, 43 pages) 
(NTIS Order # PB-202 923-F) 9/27. 

Rockfish Creek Flood Control Project, Dup- 
lin, Pender, Sampson Counties, North Caro- 
lina. Project includes 5.7 miles of clearing 
and snagging and 20.7 miles of deepening and 
widening (some of this on Doctors Creek). 
Soil will be placed on one or both banks, It 
will be shaped and seeded. Construction will 
result in loss of about 80% of the standing 
crop of fishes in the reaches to be excavated. 
Comments made by USDA, DOI, County of 
Duplin, North Carolina; North Carolina Dept, 
of Water and Air Resources. (ELR Order + 
798, 12 pages) (NTIS order # PB~198 706- 
F) 9/17. 

Shobe Canyon Channel Clearing Project, 
Heppner, Oregon. Involves clearing, snagging 
and channel reshaping at various intermit- 
tent locations through-out a l1-mile reach 
of Shobe Creek. Purpose: provide temporary 
solution to flooding caused by thunder storm 
runoff. Comments made by HEW, EPA, USDA, 
Commerce, HUD, DOI, City of Hippner, Mor- 
row County Court various State of Oregon 
agencies. (ELR Order #748, 41 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-201 388-F) 9/9. 

Elk Creek Lake, Rogue River Basin, Oregon. 
Construction of embankment dam creating 
a 6.2 long lake, a gate controlled spillway, 
an outlet conduit, etc. Purpose: flood con- 
trol, water supply, recreation, etc, Will result 
in loss of natural streams with anadromous 
fish spawning and rearing areas. Comments 
made by EPA, Interior, USDA, DOI, and vari- 
ous State of Oregon agencies, (ELR Order 
#804, 38 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 
670-F) 9/17. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE: DEPARTMENT OF 
THE NAVY 


Contact: Joseph A. Grimes, Jr., Special 
Civilian Assistant to the Secretary of Navy, 
Washington, D.C. 20350 (202) 697-0892. 

Final 
Title, description, and date 

Land acquisition for the Naval Security 
Group, Homestead, Florida. Purchase of 568 
acres of swampland to be used as a buffer 
zone. Purpose: to prevent site degradation 
by industrial and commercial encroachment 
(facility is an electronics operation). No 
change in land use is expected. Comments 
made by EPA, DOI and city of Dade, Florida. 
(ELR Order #675, 13 pages) (NTIS Order 
#PB-202 334-F) 8/30. 

Use of target-ship hulls in exercises at sea. 
Sinking of approximately 15 obsolete, deacti- 
vated naval ship hulls per year in ocean 
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waters In excess of 6,000 feet deep, more than 
50 miles from the nearest land and clear of 
shipping lanes. Possible damage to marine 
life from petroleum residue products in some 
hulls. Purpose: to evaluate weapon systems 
effectiveness. Comments made by DOI, Com- 
merce. (ELR Order #676, 14 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-202 335-F) 8/30. 

Proposed Navy F-14 Fighter Aircraft. Op- 
erational capability planned for mid-1970’s. 
Discusses aircraft's turbofan engine and its 
effect on the atmosphere, sound level, etc. 
Plans for production in figures and geo- 
graphical distribution still being formulated. 
Comments made by DOI, DOT. (ELR Order 
#749, 42 pages) (NTIS Order #PB~199 851- 
F) 9/10. 

Land acquisition at the Naval Submarine 
Base, New London, Connecticut. Acquisition 
of 36 acres for safety zone around expanded 
ammunition storage site. Present land use 
(swamp, woods) will remain unchanged. 
Comments made by DOI, EPA, Several States 
of Connecticut agencies. (ELR Order #796, 
9 pages) (NTIS Order #+PB-198 690-F) 9/14. 


DELAWARE RIVER BASIN COMMISSION 


Contact: W, Brinton Whitall, Secretary, 
Post Office Box 360, Trenton, New Jersey 
08603 (609) 883-9500. 

On July 12, an applicant’s draft environ- 
mental statement prepared by the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company on the Eddystone 
generating station in Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania was submitted, On September 
17, a supplement, prepared by the Company, 
was sent. This supplement deals with the 
thermal effects of the proposed project. (This 
supplement along with the applicant's state- 
ment can be ordered as one document from 
NTIS—Order #PB-200 787-D). 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 


Contact: Mr. George Marienthal, Acting 
Director of Environmental Impact State- 
ments Office, 1750 K Street, N.W., Room 440, 
Washington, D.C, 20460 (202) 254-7420, 


Draft 
Title, description, and date 
Ocean Outfall Extension Project, Carmel 
Sanitary District, Carmel, California. Con- 
struction of a 895 ft. outfall sewer extension 
in Carmel Bay off the central coast of Cali- 
fornia. Purpose: provide an interim measure 
to relieve pollution problems stemming from 
the present sewer system. The waste water 
discharge will be in an area that is included 
in a proposed enlargement of the Pt. Lobos 
Underwater Reserve. (ELR Order #1761, 21 
pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 585-D) 9/13. 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
Contact: Frederick H. Warren, Advisor on 
Environmental Quality, 441 G Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20426 (202) 386-6084. 
Draft 
Title, description, and date 


Application for major license filed by Ap- 
palachian Power Company for constructed 
Byllesby and Buck Hydroelectric Project No. 
2514, Virginia. Both developments—each con- 
sisting of a dam, side-channel spillway, res- 
ervoir and powerhouse—have been in opera- 
tion since 1912. Energy output of the project 
is about 100,000,000 kwh. Applicant proposes 
to alter flows to help regulate discharges 
from the proposed Blue Ridge Development 
Project No. 2317. (ELR Order No. 833, 20 
pages) (NTIS Order No. PB-202 716-D) 9/21. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

Contast: Rod Kreger, Deputy Administra- 
tor, General Services Administration—AD, 
Washington, D.C. 20405 (202) 343-6077. 

Alternate Contact: Aaron Woloshin, Di- 
rector, Office of Environmental Affairs, Gen- 
eral Services Administration-AD (202) 343~ 
4161. 
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Draft 
Title, description, and date 


Disposal of the Bakalar Air Force Base and 
Radio Annex, Columbus, Indiana. Proposes 
to convey land consisting of 1,991 acres and 
buildings to the city of Columbus for public 
airport purposes. Will sell electrical distribu- 
tion system to the Rartholomew County 
Rural Electric Membership Corp. (ELR Order 
#865; 8 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-—202 792-D) 
9/23. 

Disposal of 7.9 acres of land comprising 
portion of former Tennssee Central Railway 
Company, Tennessee. Propose to sell parcel of 
land which is in downtown Nashville, to 
metropolitan government of Nashville and 
Davidson County, acting through the Nash- 
ville Thermal Transfer. It will be used for 
constructing a central heating and chilling 
plant. This plant will burn solid waste pri- 
marily to produce heat. (EDR Order #869; 
14 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 797-D) 9/23. 

Final 
Title, description, and date 

Sewart Air Force Base, Smyrna, Tennessee. 
Plans for disposal of 2,332 acres for an air- 
port, (3) 12 acres for education, (4) 147 acres 
for housing, (5) 459 acres for industrial de- 
velopment, and (6) all utilities to Rutherford 
County. Comments made by DOI, HUD, 
Army COE, EPA, State of Tennessee off of 
Urban and Federal Affairs, Mid-Cumberland, 
Council of Government and Development 
District. (EDR Order #771; 23 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-202 602-F). 


DEPARTMENT OT HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Contact: Mr. George Wright, Environmen- 
tal Clearance Office, Washington, D.C. 20410, 
(202) 382-2914. 

Draft 


Title, description, and date 


Proposed HUD regulation on project selec- 
tion criteria for priority processing under 
four subsidized housing programs. The four 
subsidized housing programs involved are: 
(1) Section 235(1) Interests Supplements on 
Home Mortgages; (2) Section 236 Interest 
Supplements on Rental and Cooperative 
Housing Mortgage; (3) Low-Rent Public 
Housing (including Leased Public Housing; 
and (4) Rent Supplement. Will provide cri- 
terla for ranking applications according to 
national needs, orderly urban development, 
equal opportunity and environmental qual- 
ity. (ELR Order #753, 18 pages) (NTIS Or- 
der #PB-202 596-D) 9/13. 

San Antonio Ranch New Town (new com- 
munity), San Antonio, Texas. Proposed offer 
of commitment to guarantee up to $18 mil- 
lion for development of a new community. 
Over a 30-year period. To be located on 9300 
acres about 20 miles from downtown San 
Antonio. Plan calls for an ultimate popula- 
tion of 87,972 residents is 28,676 housing 
units. (ELR Order #764, 70 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-202 588-D) 9/13. 


Title, description, and date 


Cedar-Riverside, proposed new community, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Proposed action is 
an offer of commitment to guarantee up to 
$24 million of obligations to finance the cost 
of land acquisition and development. The 
proposed will set a precedent with respect to 
its intention to tie new community assistance 
to an urban renewal plan and to provide new 
approaches to environmental quality. No 
comments received. (ELR Order #645, 57 
pages) (NTIS Order #PB-200 378-F 8/30. 

New Community of Flower Mound, Denton 
County, Tezas. Proposed offer of commitment 
to guarantee up to $18 million in debt obliga- 
tions for land acquisition and development 
over a 17 year period. The 6,156 acre site is 
located 4 miles north of the Dallas-Fort 
Worth Regional Airport. Is being planned for 
an ultimate population of 64,141 housed in 
18,326 units. Comments made by OEO, USDA, 
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DOT, HEW, Commerce, EPA, Army, DOI. 
(ELR Order #664, 119 pages) (NTIS Order 
#PB-202 338-F) 8/30. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Contact: Office of Communications, Room 
7214, Washington, D.C. 20240 (202) 343-6416. 
Bonneville Power Administration 
Draft 
Title, description, and date 

BPA FY 73 Program, Portland, Oregon, in- 
volving Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada, Wyoming and Montana. Includes 
constructing additional transmission lines, 
substations, and related structures; repairing 
equipment, structures, aerial conductors, and 
access roads; and tree and brush control 
on transmission line right-of-way. Will divert 
470 acres of timberland to other uses, intro- 
duce combustion by-products from open 
burning of clearing slash, and cause erosion 
during construction. Purposes: continued 
availability of reliable electric service. (ELR 
Order #571, 478 pages) (NTIS Order #PB- 
202 413-D) 8/20. 

Bureau of Land Management 
Final 
Title, description, and date 

1971 Outer Continental Shelf Oil and Gas 
Drainage Lease Sale. Involves offering oil and 
gas leases for 19 tracts of submerged lands 
offshore Louisiana in the Gulf of Mexico. It 
would add 59,425.45 acres to the total of 
3,850,000 presently under Federal lease, off- 
shore Louisiana. Comments made by De- 
partment of State, Council of Economic Ad- 
visors, DOT, Commerce, DOD, Army COE, 
AEC, HEW, Treasury, OEP, USDA, DOI, 
Southern Miss. Eco. Development Dist., State 
Clearinghouse, various agencies in Louisiana, 
and Texas Offshore Operators Comm., Na- 
tional Public Lands Task Force, Friends of 
the Earth. (ELR Order #677, 84 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-200 359-F) 9/2. 

Bureau of Reclamation 
Draft 
Title, description, and date 

Santa Margarita Project, Santa Margarita 
River, San Diego County, California. Involves 
construction of 2 earthfill dams, Fallbrook 
Dam and Reservoir and De Luz Dam and 
Reservoir. Would inundate 16 miles of the 
San Margarita River and De Luz Creek. Pur- 
pose: provide irrigation, water supply and 
flood control. About 2,400 acres (including 
some riparian vegetation) would be needed 
for the 2 reservoirs. (ELR Order #701, 14 
pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 302-D) 9/7. 

Kortes Unit, Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin 
program, Wyoming. Proposes a change in op- 
eration of the Kortes Dam and Powerplant 
which would involve the stabilization of the 
water flow at not less than 500 c.f.s. Would 
result in loss of some power production. To 
be offset by utilizing other power installa- 
tions. Purpose: improve a 10-mile section of 
the North Platte River from Kortes Dam 
downstream to Pathfinder Reservoir as a 
trout fishery. Also would contribute to the 
restoration of the river environment and the 
Black Canyon. (ELR Order #686, 16 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 303-D) 9/7. 

Central Arizona Project, Arizona. General 
environmental statement on project to divert 
Colorado River water—through series of 
dams, pumping plants, aqueducts and reser- 
voirs—from Lake Havasu for storage and use 
in central Arizona and western New Mexico. 
Aqueduct system, 327 miles long, will serve 
primarily Phoenix, Tucson, and central Ari- 
zona agricultural areas, Initially, 1.1 million 
acre-feet to be pumped from Lake Mead to 
Lake Mohave to Lake Havasu to the CAP 
Aqueduct, Ultimately, the CAP will divert 
much of Arizona’s 2.8 million acre-foot en- 
titlement under the Colorado River Compact. 
To meet operational power demands (561 
megawatts), CAP entitled to 243% of ca- 
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pacity of Navajo Generating Station and re- 
lated capacity in associated Navajo Project 
Transmission Systems, Separate impact 
statements will be filed on individual con- 
struction projects. (ELR Order #890, 83 
pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 905-D) 9/27. 
Final 
Title, description, and date 
Monmouth-Dallas Division, Willamette 
River project, Oregon. Consists of Johnson 
Hill Pumping Plant, 3 relift pumping plants, 
34 miles of main channel, 60 miles of unlined 
canal and low-lead pipe laterals, 76 miles of 
open ditch drains, etc. Purpose: to change 
present land use from production of dry 
land crops to higher value irrigated crops. 
87,000 acre feet of the Willamette River will 
ultimately be diverted. Comments made by 
EPA, FPC, DOI, Army, COE, HEW, Coast 
Guard, USDA, HUD, Commerce, various State 
of Oregon agencies. (ELR Order #889, 50 
pages) (NTIS Order #202 922-F) 9/22. 
Office of Coal Research 
Final 
Title, description, and date 
Solvent-Refined Coal (SRC) Pilot Plant, 
Fort Lewis; Washington. Testing process in- 
volving solvation of coals to produce ash free, 
low sulfur fuel. Product is either liquid or 
solid. Plant would operate for 2 or 3 years, 
then, if successful, scaleup to commercial 
plant size. Comments made by DOD, DOI and 
various State of Washington agencies. (ELR 
Order #872, 35 pages) (NTIS Order 
#PB-198 861-F) 9/27. 
Office of Saline Water 
Final 
Title, description, and date 


Sea Water distillation module project: 
Orange County, California, Involves con- 


struction and operation of a sea water distil- 
lation module of VTE/MSF design and ap- 
proximately 3 mgd capacity. Part of develop- 
ment program to convert Saline Water at 


lower cost and produce larger quantities of 
it. Discusses emissions from burning natural 
gas in the boilers, noise produced by operat- 
ing plant, presence of copper and nickel in 
the waste streams, etc. Comments made by: 
DOI; HEW; EPA; Commerce; HUD; DOT; 
Army; COE; USDA; State of California 
Agencies. (ELR Order #797, 142 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-199 850-F) 9/15. 
Draft 
Title, description, and date 
Legislative proposal: “To authorize the 
construction, operation and maintenance of 
the closed basin division, San Luis Valley 
project, Colorado . . .” (This is a revised 
draft—earlier draft sent 7-15-70. Note: on 
p. 37 of Vol. 1 No. 1 it was listed as a final.) 
Provides for a multi-purpose water resource 
development. Will consist of 136 wells and 
pumping plants, electric transmission facil- 
ities including 110 miles of transmission 
lines, 55 miles of conveyance channels to 
collect and deliver the salvaged flows into 
the Rio Grande, etc. Purpose: lower water 
table reduce salt accumulation. Would result 
in loss or reduction of over 100,000 acres of 
waterfow! habitat. To offset loss, propose 
establishment of the Mishak National Wild- 
life Refuge. (ELR Order #880, 8 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB~202 805-D) 9/21 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
Contact. Dr. Francis Gartell, Director of 
Environmental Research and Development 
(615) 755-2002. 
Pinal 
Title, description, and date 
Shelby 500 kv substation and transmis- 
sion line connection. Construction of 500 ky 
substation .with interconnecting lines in 
eastern and northeastern portions of Shelby 
County aná the central portion of Tipton 
County, Tennessee. Involves some 45 miles of 
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transmission lines. Purpose: to provide ade- 
quate transmission facilities to supply sum- 
mer 1972 electric requirements for con- 
sumers in Covington, Tennessee area. Com- 
ments made by USDA, FPC, HEW, DOI, State 
of Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennes- 
see Council of Governments, (EDR Order 
#859; 24 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-201 385- 
D). 9/22. 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


Contact: Martin Convisser, Director, Office 
of Program Co-ordination, 400 7th Street 
S.W., Washington, D.C. 20590, (202) 462-4357. 

For the readers convenience we have listed 
the numerous statements from DOT by State 
in alphabetical order. 

Federal Aviation Administration 
Draft 
Title, description, and date 


Muscle Shoals Airport, Colbert County, 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama. Land acquisition 
for clear zones and approach, lighting sys- 
tem, constructing taxiway, etc. Purpose: to 
upgrade runway to DC-9 aircraft standards. 
(ELR Order #835, 21 pages) (NTIS Order 
#PB-202 720-D). 9/20. 

Scammon Bay Airport, Scammon Bay, 
Alaska. Construction of new landing strip, 
new parking apron, connecting taxiway ac- 
cess road, etc. Purpose: to improve the trans- 
portation of the community. (ELR Order 
#697, 8 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 
306-D). 9/2. 

Avalon STOLport, Avalon (Catalina Is.), 
California. Construction of a new STOLport, 
requiring offshore fill and removal of a hill. 
Purpose: accommodate large-scale commuter 
or tourist needs. (ELR Order #838, 10 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 799—D). 9/20. 

Jacksonville International Airport project, 
Florida, Involves acquisition of 340 acres of 
land, construction of 2 runways and the ex- 
tension of another. Purpose: accommodate 
trans-oceanic aircraft flights and expanding 
air cargo industry. (ELR Order #770, 26 
pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 594-D). 9/13. 

Logan International Airport project, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Involves construction 
work on the outer taxiway (Birds Island 
Flats). Purpose: expedite flow of taxing air- 
craft traffic, increase margin of operational 
safety, etc. (ELR Order No. 706, 34 pages) 
(NTIS Order PB-202 320-D). 8/31. 

University Park Airport, State College, 
Pennsylvania. Construction of new 5,000 ft., 
runway and extension of existing runway as 
parallel taxiway, etc. (ELR Order No. 839, 26 
pages). NTIS Order No, PB-202, 789D). 9/20. 

Atlanta Municipal Airport project, Tezas. 
Expansion of airport involves acquisition of 
land, construction of a new runway, taxiway, 
ete. (ELR Order No. 769, 14 pages) (NTIS 
Order PB-202, 593-D). 9/13. 

Final 
Title, description, and date 

Wheaton Municipal Airport project, 
Wheaton, Minnesota. Involves surfacing run- 
way, connecting taxiway and installing lights 
along runway and VASI, etc. Comments made 
by EPA, Army COE, USDA, various state of 
Minnesota agencies. (ELR No. 824, 24 pages). 
(NTIS Order No. PB-200 364—F). 9/16. 

Grant County Airport project, Petersburg, 
West Virginia. Involves land acquisition, 
grading, draining and lighting installation 
to build a 120 ft. by 3,560 ft. landing strip, 
etc. Comments made by Army COE, TVA, 
DOT, TPC, state clearinghouse, city of Peters- 
burg, various businesses, individuals, orga- 
nizations and agencies of the state of West 
Virginia. (ELR Order No. 665, 30 pages). 
(NTIS Order PB-199 878-F) , 9/1. 

Federal Highway Administration 
Draft 
Title, description, and date 
FAS Route 51-27: Montgomery County, 


Alabama. Paving and widening dirt road and 
replacing timber bridge beginning in Grady 
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and ending in Dublic (4.5 miles). Highway 
project S-5127 (101). (ELR Order #689, 11 
pages). (NTIS Order +PB-202 322-D). 9/1. 

Ester Siding and Airport Spur: Fairbanks, 
Alaska. Relocation of the Nenana Highway 
from University Ave. College Rd. intersec- 
tion west for 3 miles. Construction of a new 
roadway connecting Airport Rd. west with 
the proposed Fairbanks-Anchorage Hwy. 
(Ester Siding) and construction of another 
new roadway connecting Ester Siding South 
with Fairbanks International Airport Com- 
plex (Airport Spur). Highway project F--037— 
1 (15). (ELR Order #757, 80 pages) (NTIS 
Order +PB-202 597-D). 9/7. 

Federal-Aid Highway project S-0525 (5): 
Wasilla to Fishhook Junction, Alaska. Recon- 
struction of 10.2 miles providing a 28 ft. 
gravel surfaced roadway. (ELR Order #863, 
13 pages) (NTIS Order #PB~-202 795-D) . 9/23. 

Naco-Don Luis Highway (Naco-North Sec- 
tion): Cochise County Arizona. Upgrading 
and widening road to 64 ft. One section 40 ft. 
includes improvement of alignment. Will be 
adjacent to the International Boundary be- 
tween the U.S. and Mexico in Naco. Highway 
project S-SG-204 (4). (ELR Order #691, 16 
Pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 325-D). 9/2. 

Lowell-Double Adobe-McNeal Highway: 
Cochise County, Arizona. Construction con- 
sists of widening within the existing right- 
of-way, surfacing, etc. between Douglas and 
Bisbee. Will be a total distance of 13 miles. 
Highway projects S-208 (2)-—Prince Rd. sec- 
tion: S-208 (4)-—Prince Rd. Double Adobe: 
S-490 (2)—Cochise Jr. College-Double Adobe. 
(ELR Order #744 15 pages) (NTIS Order 
# PB-202 44-D). 9/10. 

FAS-274 (Willcox-Fort Grant Highway). 
Cochise County, Arizona, Construction of 
2-line highway beginning in Willcox just 
north of I-10 and following existing Fort 
Grant Rd. for a distance of 9 miles. High- 
way project S-274 (2) (5)-Interstate 10- 
North. (ELR Order #782, 15 pages). (NTIS 
Order #PB~202 641-D) 9/14. 

Topock-Kinsman Highway, McConnico 
Section: Mohave County, Arizona. Construc- 
tion of two 38-ft. roadways for 6.29 miles. 
Highway project I-16-40-1 (27). (ELR Order 
#870, 11 pages). (NTIS Order #PB-202 912- 
D) 9/22. 

Highway 9: (Morrilton) Conway County, 
Arkansas. Project consists of relocating por- 
tion of Highway 9, located between the Ar- 
kansas River and Interstate 40 (3.6. miles). 
Highway project U-048-1 (5). (ELR Order 
#724, 8 pages). (NTIS Order #PB-202 424- 
D) 9/19. 

State Highway Route 380: San Mateo 
County California. Construction of 4.5 miles 
of freeway on new alignment between SR-1 
in Pacifica and I-280 in San Bruno. Will pass 
through Crestmoor Canyon area, and the 
San Francisco Watershed. Highway project 
04-S7-380 0.3/4.9. (ELR Order #715, 35 
pages). (NTIS Order #PB-20¥ 311-D) 8/27. 

Route 101: Santa Barbara, California. 
Construction of a 6-lane freeway between 
Salinas St. and Carrillo St. Six alternate 
plans are under consideration which are the 
same length, 2.7 miles. Each plan involves 
considerable relocation of businesses and res- 
idences. Also Vera Cruz Plaza City Park and 
Moreta Bay Fig Tree Park may be affected. 
Highway project FAP-7, 05-SB-101, 730-048. 
(ELR Order #754, 72 pages). (NTIS Order 
#PB-202 601-D) 9/8. 

I-5: San Joaquin County, California. In- 
volves development of 6-lane freeway between 
Hammer Lane and Rt. 12 near Stockton and 
a 4-lane freeway between Rt. 12 and the Sac- 
ramento-San Joaquin County line (total 
length 17 miles). Embankment material will 
be obtained from the excavation within the 
alignment of the proposed Peripheral Canal. 
(ELR Order #765, 16 pages). (NTIS Order 
#PB-202 589-D) 9/13. 

I-86: Manchester, South Windsor and Ver- 
non, Connecticut. Widening segment of high- 
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way by providing 4 to 5 directional lanes and 
climbing ianes where required between Man- 
chester and Vernon (2.8 miles). Will dis- 
place 77 families and 15 businesses. Highway 
project I-86-1(31)8; State project 76-89. 
(ELR Order #638, 62 pages). (NTIS Order 
#PB-202 182-D) 8/26. 

Route 78: Stonington, Connecticut. De- 
velopment and construction of a new 4-lane 
expressway. Route will implement the exist- 
ing street and highway network. Connecticut 
highway project 137-86, 92; Federal Aid proj- 
ects F-162(1), F-162(+). ELR Order # 756, 
56 pages). (NTIS Order #PB-202 600-D) 9/7. 

I-86 & 291: Manchester, Connecticut. Wid- 
ening and realigning a 1.9 mile section of 
I-86. Work on I-291 includes a full inter- 
change with I-86. Requires acquisition of the 
Antique Auto Museum and displacement of 
6 businesses and 19 residences, Highway proj- 
ecf I-IG-84-4(25)65. (ELR Order #731, 29 
pages). (NTIS Order #PB-202 436-D) 9/9. 

I-84: Watérbury, Connecticut. Relocation 
of I-84 extending from a point just east of 
South Main St. to a point approximately 300 
ft. east of the intersection of Hamilton Ave. 
and I-84 (about 1.2 miles). Highway project 
I-IG-84-2 (67) 33; State project 151-112. (ELR 
Order #755, 48 pages). (NTIS Order +PB-202 
599-D) 9/10. 

Seminole Bridge (State Road 595) : Pinellas 
County, Florida. Widening SR-595 (Alt. US- 
19) from the Seminole Bridge to SR-699 and 
constructing an interchange with SR-699 
near the Bay Pines Veterans Hospital. High- 
way project US-219(11). (ELR Order #641, 17 
pages). (NTIS Order #PB-202 170-D) 8/27. 

SR-728: Alachua County, Florida, Widen- 
ing and upgrading road to a 4-lane facility in 
Gainesville, between SR-24 and SR-331 (2.3 
miles). Highway project US-717(1). (ELR 
Order #657, 14 pages). (NTIS Order #PB-202 
171-D) 8/31. 

State Road 5 (US-1): Duval County, Flor- 
ida. Involves making .5 mile segment 4-lanes 
between Bay St. and State St. in Jackson- 
ville. Highway project U—013-1(9). (ELR Or- 
der #655, 9 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 
173-D) 8/31. 

State Road 700 (US-98): Polk County, 
Florida. Widening and upgrading road be- 
ginning at I-4 and extending northerly to 
the intersection with SR-35A (5.6 miles). 
Will pass near Lake Gibson. Federal Aid proj- 
ect no. F-031-1 ( ). (ELR Order #658, 20 
pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 304-D) 9/1. _ 

State Road 80: Palm Beach County, Flor- 
ida. Construction of a 2-lane highway as part 
of a future 4-lane divided rural type high- 
way. The purpose of the recommended cor- 
ridor is to provide a location for the improve- 
ment of a segment of the principal route 
between the Belle Glade area and the East 
coast of Florida. Highway project F-024-2. 
(ELR Order #814, 11 pages) (NTIS Order 
#PB-202 644-D) 9/16. í 

State Road 7 (US-441): Palm Beach Coun- 
ty, Florida. Construction of a 2-lane road- 
way adjacent to the existing 2-lane highway 
and resurfacing the existing pavement to 
provide a 4-lane rural highway (about 8.6 
miles). Highway project S-12(12). (ELR Or- 
der #815, 8 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-—202 
648-D) 9/16. 

Highway project F—-114—1(5) : Fulton Coun- 
ty, Georgia. Construction of a multi-lane 
free access facility between US-19 and the 
North Fulton Expressway in Roswell. Involves 
eliminating the Holcomb Bridge Road “T” 
intersection. (ELR Order #681, 16 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 295-D) 8/30. 

Georgia State Route 5: Cherokee County, 
Georgia. Relocation of route to provide por- 
tions of the bypass of Canton (4 miles). 
(This represents phases 2 and 3 of the “Can- 
ton By-Pass” project.) All of phase 2 is with- 
in the Etowah River Watershed. Highway 
project F-057-1(3). (ELR Order #897, 10 
pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 918-D) 9/28. 
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Farrington Highway, Makaha Section: 
Oahu, Hawaii. Realignment and initial con- 
struction of a 2-lane (ultimate 4-lane) sec- 
tion beginning at the base of Puu Keaau 
Ridge near Makaha Beach Park ending near 
the base of Puu Kamaileunu Ridge (2.4 
miles). Highway project 93B-01—70. (ELR Or- 
der #791, 20 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 
635-D) 9/13. 

Ilinois Route 127: Montgomery County, 
Ilinois. Upgrading and widening highway 
from north of Butler to south of Taylor 
Springs (7.5 miles). Highway project F-237 
( ). (ELR Order No. 680, 27 pages) (NTIS 
Order No. PB-202 297—D) 8-23. 

FAS Route 1600, Section 800: Adams Coun- 
ty, Illinois. Upgrading and relocating route 
from 2.5 miles west of Ursa to a connection 
with existing FAS Route 600 (about 2.75 
miles). Includes a 4-span bridge over Rock 
Creek. (ELR Order No. 663, 17 pages) (NTIS 
Order PB-202 296-D) 8-30. 

Wacker Drive Extension: Chicago, Illinois. 
Construction of a three level street which 
will connect both upper and lower Michi- 
gan Ave. to North Lake Shore Dr. (ELR Or- 
der No. 721, 83 pages). (NTIS Order No. 
PB-202 432-D) 8-30. 

FA Route 413: Rock Island-Mercer Coun- 
ty Line to South of Macomb. Construction of 
a Supplemental Freeway approximately 75 
miles in length. This project would be a 
segment of an ultimate Rock Island to St. 
Louis Supplemental Freeway. Mercer, War- 
ren and McDonough County, Ilinois. High- 
way project F413. (ERL Order No. 723, 15 
pages) (NTIS Order No. PB-202 429-D) 
8-30. 

FA Route 172: McCluggage Bridge over Il- 
linois River at Peoria. Peoria County, Il- 
linois. Some minor realignment of the road- 
Way will be necessary. Highway project F—609. 
ELR Order No. 722, 15 pages) (NTIS Order 
No. PB—202 428-D) 8-30. 

Ilinois Route 26 (SBI Route 74—-FA Route 
27): Stephenson County, Illinois. Recon- 
struction and upgrading highways from 
just south of Cedar Creek in Cedar- 
ville north to the Wisconsin State line (9.5 
miles). Will cross 3 streams and numerous 
small tributaries. (ELR Order No. 699, 10 
pages) (NTIS Order No. PB-202 307-D) 9-1. 

Supplemental Freeway 411: Williamson 
and Saline County, Illinois. Construction of 
a 4-lane controlled access highway on new 
alignment beginning at the Pittsburg Rd. 
in Williamson County and ending near the 
west corporate limits of Harrisburg in Sa- 
line County (16 miles). Will require 942 acres 
of right-of-way. (ERL Order No. 700, 34 
pages) (NTIS Order No. PB-202 312-D) 9-2. 

Tilinois-43 (Harlem Avenue): Cook 
County, Illinois. Widening Harlem Ave. to a 
4-lane divided facility from 119 St. to 143 St. 
Highway project F-4, Section 3127-5. (ELR 
Order #830, 49 pages (NTIS Order +PB-202 
714-D) 9/13. 

FA Route 142 (Illinois Route 97): Menard 
and Sangamon Counties, Illinois. Improve- 
ment of route for a distance of 9.7 miles. 5.5 
miles will be widened and resurfaced on exist- 
ing alignment and 4.2 miles will be relocated. 
Highway project F-339. (ELR Order #827, 22 
pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 712-D) 9/13. 

SR-9: Shelby County, Indiana. Extending 
Harrison Ave. north from Shelbyville to an 
interchange with I-74 (1 mile). Involves 
construction 4-lane divided facility. High- 
way project S-296(5) P.E. (ELR Order #647, 
11 pages (NTIS Order #PB-202 176-D) 8/25. 

SR-450: Lawrence County, Indiana. Con- 
struction of 1.3 miles of 2-lane highway on 
new alignment near Bedford. Highway proj- 
ect S 798(8). (ELR Order #659, 11 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 289-D) 8/31. 

SR-56 & SR-3 (FAS Route S-558): Scott 
County, Indiana. Replacement of bridge over 
the B&O Railroad .2 mile south of the junc- 
tion of SR-56 and SR-3 and relocation of 
approaches through Morgan Trail Park. 
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(Morgan Trail Park is owned asd maintained 
by the Indiana State Highway Commission) 
(ELR Order 688, 7 pages). (NTIS Order 
#PB-202 323-D) 9/1. 

Freeway 549: Iowa County, Iowa. Con- 
struction of a 4-lane highway to serve as a 
connecting link between I-80 and the Amana 
Colonies (10.1 miles). Involves ramps, cross- 
ings, etc. 4(f) determination attached as 
project requires use of land owned by the 
historic Amana Society. Highway project F- 
549-1. (ELR Order #695, 15 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-202 313-D) 9/3. 

Kansas Route 25: Rawlins County, Kan- 
sas. Improving 3 spot locations on existing 
K-25 north of Atwood, including replace- 
ment of 3 timber structures and improve- 
ment of grade lines at these locations. High- 
way project 25-77 S 253(6). (ELR Order 
#851, 8 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 788- 
D) 9/22. 

KY 100: Franklin, Kentucky. Upgrading 
road on new align-between Main St. in 
Franklin and I-65 to the East (3 miles). 
Highway project S 253. (ELR Order +644, 
Hee pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 180-D) 
/ 26. 

US-231: Daviess County, Kentucky. 
Widening and upgrading road from the Old 
Hartford Rd. (KY 298) to KY 212 (Belt- 
line) in Owensboro (1.6 miles). Highway 
project F-125. (ELR Order #651, 7 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 178-D) 8/30. 

US-60: McCracken County, Kentucky. 
Widening segment of road to 4-lanes begin- 
ning just east of I-24—US 60 interchange 
and continuing to Thompson Ave. in Padu- 
cah (2.3 miles). A 4(f) determination is at- 
tached as project requires land from the Bob 
Noble Park. (ELR Order #656, 25 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 169-D) 8/27. 

Bon-Williamsburg Road: Whitely County, 
Kentucky. Begins at the intersection of 
Cumberland Ave. and 2nd St. in Williams- 
burg and extends eastward to the junction 
with US-25W. Consists of replacing a bridge 
and upgrading approaches. Length is .16 
mile. Highway project S-346(1). (ELR Order 
#726, 16 pages) (NTIS Order #PB~-202 
430-D) 9/8. 

KY 70 (Arch and Center Streets): Hop- 
kins County, Kentucky. Implement a plan 
to make one-way street pair of Arch and 
Center Sts. between Park Ave. and Main St. 
in Madisonville. Involves reconstruction, re- 
alignment and widening of Arch St. Highway 
project S 49. (ELR Order #760, 10 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 595-D) 9/13. 

Bush-Sun Highway (Route La. 21): St. 
Tammany Parish, Louisiana. Adding 2-lanes 
to make 4-lane divided highway from 1 mile 
south of the Bogue Chitto River Bridge north 
to the village of Sun (2 miles). Involves 
replacement of the bridge with twin struc- 
tures (40 ft, wide). Federal Aid project nos. 
BR-F-F-244(10) & F-244(11). (ELR Order 
#687, 10 pages) (NTIS Order #PB—202 324-D) 
9/2 


Sunshine Bridge-Gramercy Highway (East 
Section), State Route La. 3125: St. James 
Parish, Louisiana. Construction of a 4-lane 
highway on entirely new location (14 miles). 
Will require 482.09 acres of land. Highway 


project S-6222(2). (ELR Order #779, 11 
pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 637-D) 9/13. 

City Boulevard: Baltimore, Maryland. De- 
sign and construction of a 6-lane street from 
Russell St. to the I-170 spur at Franklin St. 
Involves displacement of 250 residential units 
and 50 businesses and also disruption of 10,- 
000 square feet of cemetery. Highway project 
U-142-1 (25). (ELR Order #740, 17 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 442-D) 9/9. 

I-95 (including I-70N & I-395): Baltimore, 
Maryland. Design and construction of an 8- 
lane expressway from Caton Ave. to Hanover 
St. Also includes connections to I-ON and 
I-395. 2000 feet of Gwyns Falls Stream will 
be relocated and land will be taken from 
Carroll Park for project (A 4(f) determina- 
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tion is included.) Highway projects I-95—4 
(20); 170N-5(18); I-395-8(1). (ELR Order 
#871, 69 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 907- 
D) 9/23. 

I-75: Monroe County, Michigan. Construc- 
tion of a new interchange facility, eliminat- 
ing the Elm St, interchange by the construc- 
tion of a new bridge over the Raisin River. 
Height of new bridge will be 10 ft. less than 
existing bridge; may affect size and height 
of watercraft using river. (ELR Order #736, 
9 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 439-D) 9/7. 

M-60: Cass County, Michigan. Upgrading 
route from west of Leet Rd. near Niles to east 
of Cassopolis. Will require removal of 33 resi- 
dential dwellings, 10 commercial develop- 
ments, etc. (ELR Order #730, 13 pages) 
(NTIS Order # PB-202 435-D) 9/8. 

M-106 Trunkline: Jackson and Ingham 
Counties, Michigan. Upgrading highway— 
improvements in horizontal alignment, cross- 
road intersections, bridge structures, etc.— 
between Portage River to the junction of 
M-52 in Stockbridge (17 miles). Highway 
project S 591( ). (ELR Order #767, 11 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 591-D) 9/9. 

Michigan Route 59: Oakland County, 
Michigan. Reconstructing route to 5 lanes 
from proposed M-275 freeway easterly 4.4 
miles to Williams Lake Rd. Will affect water 
table levels in swamp and low-lying areas and 
will affect Huron River by erosion and sedi- 
mentation. Highway project F 38-1( ). (ELR 
Order #847, 13 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 
800-D) 9/15. 

Route 160: Greene County, Missouri. Con- 
struction of 2-lane (ultimate 4-lane) facility 
between Willard and Springfield, partially on 
new location. (ELR Order #654, 7 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 172-D) 8/27. 

Route 66; Jasper County, Missouri. Initial 
construction of a 4-lane limited access 
facility between the cities of Webb and 
Carthage. 5.9 miles will be constructed con- 
tiguous with existing road and 3.4 miles will 
be on new location. Involves relocation of 18 
residences, 2 businesses and 1 farm unit. 
Highway Job nos. 7—P-66-2&3 and 7-U-66— 
5&6. (ELR Order #812, 8 pages) (NTIS Order 
#PR-202 633-D) 9/16. 

Route 725: St. Louls County, Missouri. 
Construction of 8-lane freeway north to I-70 
and 4-lane facility from I-70 to I-270 (4.2 
miles). Project begins at the Natural Bridge 
Rd. Highway project U-UG-725 1(1). (ELR 
Order #837, 9 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 
717-D) 9/20. 

I-229: Buchanan and Andrew Counties, 
Missouri. Construction of a 11.9 mile con- 
tinuation of interstate from Rte. 371 north to 
Rte. 29 as part of the St. Joseph West Belt 
Highway. Involves 11.6 acres of park lands. 
A 4(f) determination is attached. Highway 
Job Nos. 1-I-229-18, -25, —11, -19, -12, -26, 
and -27. (ELR Order #848, 21 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB 202 787-D) 9/21. 

I-90: Lodge Grass, Montana. Statement 
relates to 3 highway projects. Projects I 90-9 
(13) 528—Lodge Grass South—and I-90-9 
(14) 542—Wyoming Line North—involve 23 
miles of highway construction, and will fol- 
low the alignment of US-87 and Little Big 
Horn River about 1 to 2 miles to the east. 
Project F-212(13) provides for a 2-lane con- 
necting road to Wyola area and US-87. (ELR 
Order #679, 26 pages) (NTIS Order +PB-202 
290-D) 8/31. 

Highway project I-90-9(12)516: Lodge 
Grass North, Montana. Construction of 4- 
lane facility from 7.5 miles southeast of Crow 
Agency and extending southerly for 15 miles, 
ending 1.6 miles southeast of Lodge Grass. 
Highway project F 212(14)—Lodge Grass 
Connector—connects US-87 to I-90. (ELR 
Order #678, 10 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 
294-D) 8/31. 

Hardin Custer Road (Highway project 
F 46[7]) and Crow Agency-Hardin Road 
(Highway project F 188[7]): Big Horn 
County, Montana. Construction and realign- 
ment of the Hardin-Custer Rd. begins at the 
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intersection of Center Ave, and 3rd St. in 
Hardin and ends at Crawford St. (1.1 mile). 
Work on the Crow Agency-Hardin Rd. starts 
at the intersection of Center Ave. and 3rd 
St. proceeding along 3rd St. and connecting 
with the interstate interchange (.9 mile). 
(ELR Order +786, 18 pages) (NTIS Order 
#PUB—202 636-D) 9/13. 

A 4(f) determination to be added to draft 
statement sent on 5/17 on FA Route 22: 
Roosevelt and Sheridan Counties, Montana. 
A 4(f) determination is required since proj- 
ect requires use of public land from Medi- 
cine Lake National Refuge. Highway project 
F-193(18). (ELR Order by date of draft, 
4(f)—5 pages) (NTIS Order +PB-199 250- 
D) 9/15. 

US-6, US-34 & US-136 (Proposed Cam- 
bridge-Holdredge Expressway): Furnas, Har- 
land and Phelps Counties, Nebraska. Reloca- 
tion study for segments of US-6 and US-34 
in order to establish an expressway between 
Cambridge and Holdredge. Involves an area 
of about 60 miles. Proposed alignments pass 
in proximity to a waterfowl refuge north- 
west of Atlanta. A (f) determination is at- 
tached since project may require land from 
the Oxford Golf Club, Inc. Highway project 
F-145(25). (ELR Order +714, 28 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 318) 9/7. 

US-395: Douglas County, Nevada. Con- 
struction of an ultimate 4-lane facility from 
a point just north of Topaz Junction to a 
point about 5 miles south of Gardnerville 
(12.6 miles). (ELR Order #901, 26 pages) 
(NTIS Order +PB~-202 902-d). 9/28. 

US-3: Northumberland, New Hampshire. 
Rerouting of traffic from a section on Main 
and State Sts. in Groveton Village to Church 
St. Involves 0.2 mile of reconstruction on 
Church and State Sts. to accommodate thru 
traffic. Highway project F-035-2(6). (ELR 
Order #650, 11 pages) (NTIS Order ï PB- 
202 179-D). 8/31. 

Route 322 Freeway: Gloucester County, 
New Jersey. Construction of a limited access 
highway beginning at I-295 in Logan and 
terminating at Rte. 42 (Black Horse Pike) in 
Monroe. Includes a traffic collection and dis- 
tribution system for a new bridge across the 
Delaware River, etc. A 4(f) determination is 
attached since project requires use of 6.5 
acres from the Glassboro Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area. (ELR Order #705, 38 pages) 
(NTIS Order +PB-202 314-D). 9/7. 

US-285: San Juan Pueblo Grant, the Bar- 
tolome Sanchez Grant and Black Mesa Grant, 
New Mevico. Rebuilding highway beginning 
at intersection with SR-74 and extending 
northerly 7.2 miles. Alignment corridor lies 
along the foothills of Black Mesa. Highway 
project S-1518 (10). (ELR Order #785, 5 
pages) (NTIS Order +PB-202 638-D). 9/14. 

Oxford-Guilford-E. Guilford, Part II: 
Chenango County, New York. Reconstruction 
of 4.9 miles of County Rd. No. 35. Project 
PIN 9026.00. (ELR Order #743, 35 pages) 
(NTIS Order +PB-202 445-D). 9/9. 

SR-25 (Riverhead-Mattituck, Parts 1 & 3): 
Suffolk County, New York, Realignment of 
about 1,500 ft. of route near Aldrich Lane in 
Southold. Highway project PIN 0528.00. 
(ELR Order #768, 7 pages) (NTIS Order 
#PB-202, 592-D). 9/10. 

Arterial Feeder Highway (Hamilton Ave- 
nue to Mamaroneck Avenue): City of White 
Plains, New York. Construction of feeder 
route through existing central business dis- 
trict of White Plains. A proposed viaduct 
over the Bronx River will prevent pollution 
to this body of water. Highway project PIN 
8412.00. (ELR Order #816, 14 pages) (NTIS 
Order + PB-202 647-D). 

A 4(f) review was sent to supplement the 
draft statement sent 7/6 on I-88 (Susque- 
hanna Expressway): Oswego and Schoharie 
Counties, New York. Project requires use of 
land from the Richmondyville Recreational 
area and public access easement to Schene- 
vus Creek. Highway project PIN 9357.08- 
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9357.17. (ELR Order #778, 17 pages) (NTIS 
Order # PB-200 781-F) 9/15. 

New York Route 27: Southampton and 
East Hampton, New York. Extending Sunrise 
Highway as an expressway about 23 miles 
from Shinnecock Hills to link with Montauk 
Highway: east of Amagansett. Highway proj- 
ects PIN 0375.00; 0362.01; 0362.02; and 
0362.03. (ELR Order # 854, 28 pages) (NTIS 
Order + PB-202 791-D) 9/22. 

US—70: Jones-Craven Counties, North Car- 
olina, Relocation of highway from the exist- 
ing 4-lane facility west of Dover easterly 
for 19 miles through the proposed inter- 
change with Secondary Rd. 1225. Will pro- 
vide bypass of Dover and Cove City. Highway 
project 6.801734. (ELR Order #707, 24 
pages) (NTIS Order # PB-202 319-D) 9/7. 

US-—70-74 (Proposed freeway connector); 
Buncombe County, North Carolina. Construc- 
tion of a 4-lane freeway from I-40 to US—70 
and a 6-lane divided freeway from US~—70 to 
the East-West Expressway in Asheville (2.9 
miles). Will cut through Beaucatcher Moun- 
tain and displace 110 families and 17 busi- 
nesses. Highway project 8.19014, F-34-1(6). 
(ELR Order # 733, 34 pages) (NTIS Order 
# PB-202 433-D) 9/8. 

US-421; Lee-Harnett Counties, North Car- 
olina. Improvement of highway involves 
widening to 5 lanes a 1 mile portion begin- 
ning in Sanford along alignment of NC-87 
designated as Section A. From Section A, 
construction of Section B begins on new lo- 
cation and continues east for 5.9 miles to 
Seminole. Will be an initial 2-lane facility. 
Highway project 6.801741. (ELR Order # 732. 
17 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 434-D) 
9/8 


NC-62: Alamance-Caswell Counties, North 
Carolina, Construction of a 2-lane facility for 
NC-62 between intersection with SR-1111 
in Caswell County and intersection with SR- 
1111 in Alamance County (10.2 miles). Pur- 
pose: replace a portion of SR-1001. Highway 
project 6.801769. (ELR Order #818, 15 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 634-D) 9/16. 

County Road 18: Logan County, Ohio. Up- 
grading road with new pavement on adjusted 
alignment between intersection with County 
Rd, 11 southwest of Bellefontaine and inter- 
section with County Road 43 (appears to be 
about 3 miles), Highway project S—1405(2). 
(ELR Order #642, 7 pages) (NTIS Order 
#PB-202 181-D) 8/26. 

County Road 60: Washington County, Ohto. 
Replacement of the bridge across the Muskin- 
gum River and bridges across the canal. High- 
way project S-1577). (ELR Order #662, 9 
pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 309-D) 8/30. 

SR-235: Champaign County, Ohio. Upgrad- 
ing 16.3 miles of road from point just south 
of intersection with SR-41 northerly to a 
point north of intersection with SR-29. A 
4(f) determination is attached as project re- 
quires 4.4 acres of Kiser Lake State Park. 
Highway project S-283(6). (ELR Order #735 
16 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 438-D) 9/3. 

SR-60. Muskingum County, Ohio. Widen- 
ing route on new location within the City 
of Zanesville to a 4-lane divided highway and 
construction of new structure over the Mus- 
kingum River. Highway project MUS-60- 
16.88. (ELR Order #729, 9 pages) (NTIS Or- 
der +PB-202 425-D) 9/8, 

US-50. Ross County, Ohio. Relocation of 
& portion of highway in towns of Twin and 
Union (2.9 miles). Consists of two 12 ft. 
lanes of pavement with sufficient right-of- 
way for future road expansion. A 4(f) deter- 
mination is attached as project requires 
about 1.8 acres of land from the Pleasant 
Valley Wild Life Area, Highway project 
ROS-50-18.10. (ELR Order #737, 8 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 440-D) 9/9. 

SR-122: Butler County, Ohio, Relocation 
and widening road (ultimate 4-lane) from 
Elk Creek Rd. to West Middletown (33 
miles), Involyes construction of a bridge over 
the B&O Railroad. A 4(f) determination is 
attached as project requires .9 acre of Weber 
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W. Sebald Park. Highway project S-SU-144 
(10). (ELR Order #738, 16 pages) (NTIS 
Order #202 441-D) 9/9. 

US-30: East Liverpool, Ohio. Extension of 
4-lane expressway from Monroe St. to a con- 
nection with new bridge over Ohio River. 
Also includes relocation of SR-39 as a free- 
way from connection to new bridge to Park 
Way. Will displace about 400, 40 businesses, 
2 churches, etc. Highway project U—457(14), 
U-431(21) (ELR Order #734, 9 pages) (NTIS 
Order # PB-202 437-D) 9/10. 

Pine and Cincinnati Streets: Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. Improvement of the existing intersec- 
tion of Pine and Cincinnati Sts. by widen- 
ing and channelizing the approaches and by 
installing an upgraded system of traffic sig- 
nals. Highway project T 8390(202). (ELR 
Order #808, 13 pages) (NTIS Order # PB- 
202 656-D) 9/15. 

Okmulgee Urban Area Transportation 
Study: Oklahoma. The recommended plans 
contain 5 proposals, These proposals include 
the following: Refinery Access Rd., upgrad- 
ing Fourth St. to a primary arterial, Thir- 
teenth St., west extension of the Northeast 
Loop, and the west extension of the South- 
east Loop. Discusses other alternatives, Will 
involve removal of some homes and busi- 
nesses, (ELR Order #891, 16 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-202 897-D) 9/28. 

US-101 (Oregon Coast Highway-Green- 
timber Road-Neskowin Section): Tillamook 
County, Oregon. Two alternative corridors 
considered. This statement discusses the 
coastal corridor which would begin about 1 
mile north of Neskowin, proceed northerly 
passing east of Tierra Del Mar and San Lake 
and finally intersect with US-101 near 
Greentimber. (All on new location.) The 
other alternative is inland. (ELR Order 
#649, 14 pages) (NTIS Order #PB~-202 175- 
D) 8/30. 

Crile Access Road: Washington County, 
Pennsylvania. Construction of an access road 
to serve 5 sites at the Washington County 
Industrial Park. (ELR Order #694, 8 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 298-D) 9/3. 

Legislative Route 650-Spur S, Section A 10: 
Jefferson County, Pennsylvania. Relocation 
of 6 mile of road to accommodate expansion 
plans of Falls Creek Refractories Plant. (ELR 
Order #693, 6 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 
299-D) 9/3. 

L.R. 10001, Section 6 (Butler County) and 
LR. 04020-Spur E (Beaver County): Penn- 
sylvania. Construction project to connect 
residential area & proposed industrial park 
with Traffic Rte. 19 and I-79. 2.6 miles in 
New Sewickley, Butler County and .3 mile in 
Cranberry, Beaver County. (ELR Order #898, 
11 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 901-D) 
9/29. 

L.R. 1023, Section 14: Lawrence County, 
Pennsylvania, Construction of 4.9 miles of 4- 
lane limited access highway to provide im- 
proved access through Shenango and Beaver 
valleys. Will connect she area between Great- 
er Pittsburgh Airport and I-80 at West Mid- 
dlesex. Project encroaches on .16 acres of the 
Western Pennsylvania Conservancy, a pri- 
vately owned, non-profit organization. Sec- 
tion 4(f) does not apply. (ELR Order #898, 
10 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 904—-D) 
9/29. 

Memorial Boulevard Extension: Newport, 
Rhode Island, Construction of a new second- 
ary road from Memorial Blvd. at Long Wharf 
to the Newport Bridge approaches and a fu- 
ture L38 connection to Fall River, Massachu- 
setts (about .6 mile). Highway project SU— 
0266(7). (ELR Order #783, 19 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-202 639-D) 9/10. 

US-21: Richland County, South Carolina. 
Widening of 2.3 mile segment to a multi-lane 
facility from Fairchild Rd. to I-20 in Colum- 
bia. Highway project F-049-3. (ELR Order 
#692, 7 pages) (NTIS Order #PE-202 300-D) 
9/2. 

SR-36: Unicoi County, Tennessee. Con- 
struction begins on eastern side of Erwin and 
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continues 3.8 miles ending at SR-36 on the 
northeast side of Erwin. Planned facility is 
a 4-lane divided roadway. Project requires re- 
channeling parts of the North Indian Creek 
and Nolichucky River. Highway project APD 
036-1. (ELR Order #784, 8 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-202 640-D) 9/10. 

SR-69: Decatur County, Tennessee. Re- 
placement of 8.6 mile section between SR-20 
in Parsons and SR-69 at Little Lick Creek 
with a 2-lane highway on new location. High- 
way project F-046-6. (ELR Order #817, 15 
pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 646-D) 9/16. 

Tennessee Route 63: Campbell and Clai- 
borne Counties, Tennessee. Statement de- 
scribes 3 projects, 4 lanes from east of Lafol- 
lette to near Fincastle Rd.; 2 lanes from Fin- 
castle to Claiborne County line; and 2 lanes 
from Campbell County line to Fall Branch; 
totaling 14.8 miles. Involves conversion of 
agricultural and some residential lands and 
will cross fish reseryoir. Federal-Aid project 
APD-085-1(5). (ELR Order #864, 22 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202 899-D) 9/21. 

US-259: Morris County, Teras. Construc- 
tion of a 4-lane urban type highway from 
south of Barnes Creek Bridge to business dis- 
trict of Lone Star (2.2 miles). (ELR Order 
#690, 10 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-~-202 315- 
D) 9/3. 

Beltway 8: from SH-225, north to I-10. 
Harris County, Teras. Construction of a 4 
mile portion of Beltway 8 as a controlled ac- 
cess freeway (8 lanes). Project includes a 
high level crossing of the Houston Ship Chan- 
nel. Highway project F-1126. (ELR Order 
#739, 15 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 447- 
D) 9/9. 

SH-154: Harrison County, Tetas. Recon- 
struction of grading, structures and sur- 
facing of highway from FM Rd. 2208 to Loop 
390 (11.7 miles). Involves relocation of about 
5.6 miles. Highway project S 646. (ELR Or- 
der #759, 21 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 
598-D) 9/13. 

US-175: Kaufman County, Teras. Con- 
struction of 20.7 miles of 4-lane divided ex- 
pressway between Kaufman and the Hen- 
derson County line. Will be constructed 
along existing alignment except for reloca- 
tion around Kemp and Mabank. Highway 
project F-136. (ELR Order # 789, 71 pages) 
(NTIS Order # PB-202 632-D) 9/13. 

SH-53: City of Rosebud, Falls and Bell 
Counties, Teras. The facility will be a 2-lane 
section beginning at SH-320, extending about 
10.4 miles in length following the present 
location except for 2.5 miles which will be 
on new location. Highway project 5-2815. 
(ELR Order #836, 11 pages) (NTIS Order 
# PB-202 719-4) 9/20. 

Salina Connection to I-70: Sevier County, 
Utah. Constructing 2 miles of 2-lane road- 
way. Highway project F-022-1(6). (ELR 
Order #853, 20 pages) (NTIS Order +PB- 
202 801-4) 9/13. 

Vermont Route 109: Lamoille County, Ver- 
mont, Upgrading and paving route from 
point just west of intersection with Town 
Highway #8 in Belvidere Center to inter- 
section with Vt. Rte. 118 and Town Hwy. + 
8 (3.7 miles). Highway project S 0282(2). 
(ELR Order #766, 14 pages) (NTIS Order 
#202 590-4) 9/10. 

Route 622: Amherst County, Virginia. Re- 
construction and relocation of route begin- 
ning just east of Rte. 29 in Madison Heights 
and continuing northeasterly to just east 
of the intersection with Rte. 677 (2.1 miles). 
Highway project S-43 ( ); State project 
0622—005-130, C-501. (ELR Order +790, 8 
pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202, 316-D) 9/8. 

Route 20: Albemarle County, Virginia. 
Realignment and upgrading of highway be- 
tween Glendower and Keene (3 miles). High- 
way project S-330 [ J]. State Highway proj- 
ect 0020-002106, PE-101. (ELR Order #708, 
5 pages) (NTIS Order #PB~-202 311-D) 9/8. 

SR-24: Adams County, Washington. Up- 
grading easterly segment between Sagehill 
Rd. to Jct. SR 26 (5.6 miles). Highway proj- 
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ect S-1017. (ELR Order #725, 9 pages) (NTIS 
Order +PB-202 427-4) 9/8. 

I-90: from West Shore Mercer Island to 
East Channel Bridge, Seattle Metropolitan 
region, Washington. Construction of a 10- 
lane highway, 4 lanes in each direction with 
& third roadway to accommodate mass tran- 
sit (3 miles). In addition, a new 6-lane float- 
ing bridge will be constructed between Se- 
attle and Mercer Island, and in the East 
Channel, between Mercer Island and Belle- 
vue, a new 10-lane bridge. A 4(f) determina- 
tion is attached as project requires about 2.25 
acres from the Luther Burbank Park site. 
(ELR Order No. 860, 43 pages) (NTIS Order 
No. PB~202 908-D) 9/23. 

SR-2: Sultan Vicinity, Washington. Con- 
structing passing lanes in 2 areas, between 
Sultan and Startup and between Gold Bar 
and Index Junction. Involves cutting away 
portions of the hill and resulting loss of 
trees. (ELR Order No. 869, 18 pages) (NTIS 
Order No. PB-202 911-D) 9/23. 

I-04-Franksville Road, C.T.H. “K”: Racine 
County, Wisconsin. Construction of a rural 2- 
lane facility, joining northwest section of the 
City of Racine and surrounding urban area 
to I-94. Approximately 2.4 miles long and 
will be on new alignment except for short 
stretches at both the west and east ends. 
Highway I.D. 2804-2-00. (ELR Order No. 727, 
8 pages) (NTIS Order No. PB-202 426-D) 9/2. 

County Trunk Highway “D”: Dane County, 
Wisconsin. Upgrading highway from its in- 
tersection with C.T.H. “M” northerly 6.1 miles 
to north part of Fitchburg. Involves widen- 
ing and regrading along the existing route ex- 
cept for a short relocation south of the in- 
tersection with C.T.H. “PD”. Highway proj- 
ect 5948-1-00, S-260(1) (ELR Order No. 810, 
7 pages) (NTIS Order No. PB-202 657-D) 
9/15. 


Rhinelander Beltline, US-8: Oneida Coun- 
ty, Wisconsin. Relocation and construction 
of highway in townships of Crescent, Pelican 
and Pine Lake. Approximately 300 acres. of 
woodlands and urban fringe will be converted 
to highway purposes. Highway project F 021- 
1-LD. 1593-0-00. (ELR Order No. 758, 24 
pages) (NTIS Order No. PB-202 584-D) 9/9. 

Pennsylvania Ave. Bridge and Approaches: 
Sheboygan County, Wisconsin. Construction 
of a new 4-lane bridge in City of Sheboygan 
crossing the Sheboygan River. Highway proj- 
ect T 4300(3). (ELR Order No. 834, 11 pages) 
(NTIS Order No. PB-202 718-D) 9/20. 

Lake Freeway: Racine, Kenosha and Mil- 
waukee Counties, Wisconsin. Involves 32 
miles of freeway (I-794) from Layton Ave. in 
Milwaukee County to Ill. line to connect with 
proposed Ill. freeway. Will contribute to con- 
version from rural to urban community and 
will encroach on undeveloped parklands. 4(f) 
determination included. Highway projects 
ID 301-1-00, ID 1301-3-00. (ELR Order No. 
886, 86 pages) (NTIS Order No. PB-202 900- 
D) 9/27. 

Final 
Title, description, and date 


Slaughter Road (FAS Route 45-07): 
construction of a composite steel and rein- 
forced concrete grade separation structure 
over Southern Railroad, approaches, etc. Mad- 
ison County, Alabama, FAS propect SG 4507 
(101). Comments made by Commerce, DOI, 
Army COE, USDA, HUD, FAA, various State 
of Alabama agencies. (ELR Order +719, 50 
pages) (NTIS Order # PB-199 257-F) 9/8. 

S.R. 59: project to make most of this route 
(from just south of Foley to S.R. 182) a 4- 
lane facility (9.4 miles). New intracoastal 
bridge will be built. Baldwin County, Ala- 
bama. Project S-0222. Comments made by 
HUD, EPA, DOI, Commerce, Army COE, FAA, 
State of Alabama, Gulf Shore Tourist Assoc., 
and concerned citizen. (ELR Order # 717, 34 
pages) (NTIS Order + PB-202 452-F) 9/8. 

PAS 3704: Jefferson County, Alabama. Con- 
struction of a 490 foot bridge across Locust 
Fork of the Warrior River. Purpose; replace- 
ment of dilapidated bridge. Highway project 
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S-3704 (101). Comments made by EPA, DOT, 
DOI, Army COE, FAA, USDA, AEC, various 
State of Alabama agencies. (ELR Order + 
711, 38 pages) (NTIS Order # PB-202 449- 
F) 9/8. 

S.R. 20: Lawrence County, Alabama. Recon- 
struction of 6.7 miles of highway, from east 
of Town Creek to east of Courtland. Will be 
made into 4-lane facility. 36 residences will 
be taken for right-of-way. Project F-FG-237 
(5). Comments made by HUD, DOI, TVA, EPA, 
FAA, various State of Alabama agencies, 
NAACP, concerned citizens. (ELR Order 
#713, 53 pages) (NTIS Order + PB-202 
451-F) 9/8. 

Alabama 69: Tuscaloosa County Alabama. 
Replacement of 4.3 miles on a new alignment 
south of the city of Tuscaloosa, Highway proj- 
ect S-140-E (F-190( )). Comments made by 
DOI, DOT, USDA, Army COE, Commerce, 
Army Civil Defense, EPA, State of Ala- 
bama. (ELR Order #880, 27 pages) (NTIS 
Order # PB-198 859-F) 9/24. 

County FAS Route: replacement of wooden 
bridge over Copperas Creek in Talladega 
National Forest, Alabama with a paved fa- 
cility. Purpose: to accommodate wood and 
timber haulers. Highway project S-0416 
(102). Comments made by DOI, DOT, Army 
COE, USDA, various State of Alabama agen- 
cies. (ELR Order #877, 14 pages) (NTIS Or- 
der #PB-199 581-F) 9/24. 

Alaska Project S-0653(1):. Fairbanks, 
Alaska. Construction of a new roadway con- 
necting Badger Rd. with Chena Hot Springs 
Rd., a distance of approximately 6 miles. 
Comments made by DOI, DOT, State of 
Alaska, Glacier State Telephone Company. 
(ELR Order #832, 87 pages) (NTIS Order 
#PB-199 595-F) 9/21. 


Alaska Project S—0389(4): improvement 


from intersection of Benson Ave. and Reza- 
noff Dr. in northeast direction through Ko- 
diak, Alaska to Mill Bay area. Project cor- 
ridor utilizes Rezanoff Dr. and other road- 
ways. Comments made by DOI, HUD, EPA, 
various State of Alaska agencies, city of 


Kodiak. (ELR Order #831, 38 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-200 031-F) 9/21. 

Washintgon Avenue Extension: Craig- 
head County, Arkansas. Construction of a 
route from Jonesboro to US-63 By-pass (1.1 
miles), Highway project S-126(1), Job C- 
16-11. Comments made by Arkansas State 
Forestry Commission, Commerce, DOI, DOT, 
several State of Arkansas agencies. (ELR Or- 
der #788, 19 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 
660-F) 9/14. 

S.H. 7: Union County, Arkansas. Recon- 
struction of 7.6 miles of highway from High- 
way 335 to a point about 2.5 miles north- 
west of Smackover. Purpose: improve trans- 
portation between El Dorado and Camden 
and to bypass Smackover. Comments made 
by DOI and various State of Arkansas agen- 
cies. (ELR Order #799, 18 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-202 662-F) 9/17. 

Route 1: San Luis Obispo County, between 
Baywood Park under crossing and Route 101, 
California. Construction of 7.9 miles of 
freeway on new alignment (most of project 
will consist of conversion of existing ex- 
pressway to freeway). Construction planned 
for 1976. Project SLO-1-101-P.M. 16.4/27.9. 
Comments made by, State of California agen- 
cies, DOI, DOT, Audubon Society. (ELR Or- 
der +747, 29 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 
450-F) . 9/8. 

Route 113: Yolo County, California, Con- 
struction of a freeway on same alignment 
between the Solano-Yolo County line and a 
point .7 miles south of Mullen Crossing near 
County Rd. 27. Will pass through the Davis 
Campus of the Univ. of Calif. Highway proj- 
ect 03-YOL-113. No draft statement received. 
Comments made on the project for the record 
at the Public Hearing or after the Public 
Hearing were made by concerned citizens, 
University of Calif., city of Davis, Chamber 
of Commerce, Sacramento Regional Area 
Planning Commission. (ELR Order No. 850, 
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105 pages) (NTIS Order No. PB-202 806-F) 
9/21. 

State Highway Rte. 4: San Joaquin County, 
California. Upgrading .6 mile to an elevated 
freeway between Stanislaus St. and Wilson 
Ave. in Stockton. Highway project FAP-39, 
10-SJ-4. Comments made by HEW, DOT, 
AEC, FPC, DOI, Army COE, various State of 
California agencies, Stockton Unified School 
District, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., South- 
ern Pacific Transportation Co., University of 
Calif. (ELR Order No. 862, 43 pages) (NTIS 
Order No. PB-199 008-F) 9/22. 

Freeway Route 101: Humboldt County, 
California. Construction of a 4 lane facility 
with provision for 2 more lanes between Elk 
River and 1.3 miles northeasterly of Eureka 
Slough. Conversion of city streets in Eureka 
to freeway. There are 427 living units, hous- 
ing about 1,000 people, within the right of 
way for the recommended route. Highway 
project FAP-001:01 HUM-101. Comments 
made by DOI, USDA, DOT, HUD, EPA, vari- 
ous State of California agencies, County of 
Humboldt, Univ. of Calif., City of Eureka, 
concerned citizens. (ELR Order No. 881 62 
pages) (NTIS Order No. PB-198 687-F) . 9/24. 

Delaware Route 2 (Kirkwood Highway): 
New Castle County, Delaware. Improvement 
of intersection with Cleveland Ave. and re- 
placement of bridge over the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. Comments made by HUD, 
USDA, Delaware River Comm., State of Dela- 
ware. (ELR Order No. 876, 20 pages) (NTIS 
Order No. PB—199 580-F) 9/24. 

US-441: Broward County, Florida. Exten- 
sion of 4-lane road from north of Margate to 
the Broward-Palm Beach County line (about 
5 miles). State Job No. 86100-1507, FAP S-12 
(11). No draft statement received. Comments 
made by USDA, DOI, HUD and various State 
of Florida agencies. (ELR Order No. 716, 24 
pages) (NTIS Order PB-202 453-F) 9/8. 

SR-30 (US-98): Franklin County, Florida. 
Replacement of existing bridges over the 
Carrabelle River with a single concrete steel 
structure. Some dredging and spoiling of the 
Crooked and Carrabelle Rivers and marsh- 
lands. Highway project F-017-2(27). Com- 
ments made by DOI, HUD, Army COE. (ELR 
Order #849, 42 pages) (NTIS Order #PB- 
198 717-F) 9/21. 

SR-76: Brooks County, Georgia. Reloca- 
tion from SR-33 to FAS 1213 (Quitman- 
Morven Rd). Highway project S-055 9(3). 
Comments made by State Clearinghouse, 
HUD, USDA, EPA. (ELR Order #668, 12 
pages) (NTIS Order #PB-—202 337-F) 8/31. 

Georgia project S-0956 (3): Chatham 
County line on SR-30, east and northeast to 
SR-21. Partly a new location. Comments 
made by USDA, DOI, Army COE, HUD, EPA, 
various State and County agencies in 
Georgia. (ELR Order #861, 21 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-198 832-F) 9/22. 

PAS Rte. 971: Sac County, Iowa. Construc- 
tion of a new secondary road from Lake View 
north for 4.5 miles. Will eventually provide 
direct connection between Lake View, Black 
Hawk State Park and US-20. Section 4(f) 
approval given by DOT for 1.03 acres of 
Tomahawk marsh required for project. High- 
way project S-1706. Comments made by 
USDA, DOI, and State of Iowa. (ELR Order 
#884, 18 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-) 9/24. 

US-83 Bypass: Finney County, Kansas. 
Construction begins 9/24. 1.5 miles south of 
Garden City at US 83 and extends north- 
easterly and north for 3.8 miles on new loca- 
tion to a junction with US~156. (First stage 
of bypass of Garden City). Highway project 
83-28 F 017-1 (23). Comments made by 
USDA, HEW, DOI, Commerce, Army COE, 
EPA, HUD, State Clearinghouse. (ELR Order 
#878, 24 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-199 319%- 
F) 9/24. 

I-24: Paducah, Kentucky. From 1000 ft. 
east of Kentucky Highway 994, southeasterly 
to 2600 ft, east of Kentucky Highway 450. 
Project is 4.4 miles long and will be a 4-lane 
road. Highway project I-24-1(3) 8. Com- 
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ments made by DOT, DOI, HUD, USDA, Army 
COE and Kentucky, Dept. of Natural Re- 
sources. (ELR Order #670, 22 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-202 328-F) 9/1. 

KY 80 (Somerset-London Rd.): Pulaski 
County, Kentucky. Construction of a 2-line 
(ultimate 4-lane) segment of Appalachia 
Development Hwy. Corridor “J” beginning at 
Buck Creek at Stab and extending easterly 
to the Pulaski-Laurel County line at the 
Rockcastle River. Comments made by DOI, 
Army COE, DOT, HUD, USDA and various 
State of Kentucky agencies. (ELR Order No. 
704, 47 pages) (NTIS Order No. PB-202 
332-F) 9/7. 

Inner Loop Freeway: Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana. Construction of a 4-lane highway from 
junction of I-20 and Buncombe Rd. to pro- 
posed Industrial Loop (9.4 miles). Highway 
project 700-06-92. Comments made by USDA, 
Commerce, DOI, HEW, Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, FPC, AEC, HEW and various State of 
Louisiana agencies. (ELR Order No. 67, 37 
pages) (NTIS Order No. PB-202 326-F) 9/1. 

M-62 and M-—140; Berrien and Cass Coun- 
ties, Michigan. Reconstruction of 7.4 miles 
between M-—140 and Dowagiac, Michigan. 
Widened to 24 ft. with 10 ft. shoulders on 
improved horizontal and vertical route. Com- 
ments made by EPA, DOI, HUD and DOT. 
(ELR Order No. 672, 13 pages) (NTIS Order 
No. PB-202 329-F) 8/31. 

FAS-534: replacement of country road gen- 
erally on same alignment (but would flatten 
curves) from a point 11.5 miles east of 
Dupuyer to a mile west of Conrad in Pondera 
County, Montana. One alternative route 
would go through bird sanctuary. Highway 
project S-434(1). Comments made by FPC, 
DOT, DOI, Post Office, Army COE, HUD, 
USDA, EPA, various State of Montana agen- 
cies. (ELR Order No. 746, 22 pages) (NTIS 
Order No. PB—202 456-F) 9/8. 

New Hampshire Route 26: Colebrook, New 
Hampshire. Reconstruction on new location 
of highway from intersection with US-3 for 
a distance of 1.7 miles. Project S-201(1) P, 
7860. Comments made by DOI, Army COE, 
HUD, USDA, various State of New Hamp- 
shire agencies. (ELR Order No. 787, 28 pages) 
(NTIS Order No. PB-199 861-F) 9/10. 

US-11: Antwerp County Line-Jefferson 
County, New York. Reconstruction of a 3.9 
mile segment from Antwerp Village line to 
the Jefferson-St. Lawrence County Line gen- 
erally on existing alignment (2 lanes). High- 
way project PIN 7057.00. Comments made by 
USDA and FPC. (ELR Order No. 674, 15 
pages) (NTIS Order No. PB-202 327-F) 8/31. 

I-88 (The Susquehanna Expressway): con- 
struction of segment of expressway between 
Binghamton, New York and the eastern 
boundary of Oneonta, New York. (Some parts 
of this segment are not covered in state- 
ment.) Highway project PIN 9357.00, .07 and 
18. Comments made by USDA, HUD, Army 
COE. (ELR Order #745, 29 pages) (NTIS 
Order PB-199 740-F). 9/8. 

I-71 (Northeast Expressway): Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Construction of 8-lane freeway, neces- 
sary interchanges, ramps, etc. beginning 
north of Melish Ave. to point just east of 
Victory Parkway (.9 miles) Will complete 
construction project for I-71. 4(f) approval 
was given (5/5 for land required from Wal- 
nut Hills Playfield and Victory Park. High- 
way project I-71-1 (31) 04. Comments made 
by DOI and city of Cincinnati. (ELR Order 
#750, 22 pages) (NTIS Order PB-200 013-F) 
9/8. 

SH-144: Pushmataha County, Oklahoma. 
Development of a Secondary State Highway 
on new alignment from just north of Moyers 
northeast to north of Dunbar (12.3 miles). 
Comments made by University of Oklahoma, 
Pushmataha Soil and Water Conservation 
District. Highway project S-66. (ELR Order 
#752, 11 pages) (NTIS Order PB-200 216-F) 
9/10. 

SH-123: Osage County, Oklahoma. Con- 
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sists of developing a primary state highway 
facility on an alignment generally offset from 
existing SH-123. From 10 miles north of 
Barnsdall, northerly for 6.6 miles. Comments 
made by DOT, Indian Nations Council of 
Governments and State of Oklahoma. High- 
way project S-5732. (ELR Order #825, 14 
pages) (NTIS Order PB-199 238-F) 9/16. 

FAS Route 6018: Payne County, Oklahoma, 
Upgrading road to 4-lanes, partially on new 
alignment, beginning at the intersection of 
SH-51 and Western Ave. and ending at US- 
177 in Stillwater (3.2 miles). Comments made 
by Oklahoma State University, DOT, and 
Oklahoma Office of Community Affairs and 
Planning and many concerned citizens, (ELR 
Order #802, 45 pages) (NTIS Order PB- 
199 615-F') 9/17. 

US-62: Cherokee County, Oklahoma. Con- 
struction of a new 4-lane highway begin- 
ning at the east urban limits of Tahlequah 
and extending just east of the junction of 
SH-10 (1.6 miles), Highway project F-508. 
Comments made by Univ. of Oklahoma, State 
of Oklahoma, Eastern Oklahoma Develop- 
ment District. (ELR Order #883, 17 pages) 
«NTIS Order PB-199 594-F) 9/24. 

FAS-4504: McCurtain County, Oklahoma. 
Construction of a 2-lane road on new align- 
ment beginning east of Wright City and ter- 
minating 10 miles northwest of Broken Bow 
(3.7 miles). It will be an industrial access 
road. Highway project S-CS-4529. Comments 
made by DOI, various State of Oklahoma 
agencies. (ELR Order No. 875, 16 pages) 
(NTIS Order # PB-200 010-F) 9/24. 

U.S. 76: widening from 2 to 4 lanes between 
Marion and Mullins, South Carolina (about 
8.6 miles) Comments made by HUD, DOT, 
various State of South Carolina agencies, 
(ELR Order No. 776, 14 pages) NTIS Order 
#PB-202, 603-F) 9/10. 

Railroad track removal and relocation: 
Greenwood, South Carolina. Involves tracks 
belonging to Seaboard Coast Line Railroad 
and Southern Railway Company. Comments 
made by HUD. (ELR Order No. 800, 14 pages) 
(NTIS Order # PB-199 001-F) 9/17. 

Secondary Route 4431: Putman County, 
Tennessee, Construction of 1.2 miles of high- 
way from Willow Ave. and 12th St. to SR-135 
on new location. Highway project S-S)-443 
(6) State Project 71027-1310-03. (ELR Order 
No. 673, 6 pages) (NTIS Order # PB-202 
330-F) 8/31. 

Secondary Route 2373: Sullivan County, 
Tennessee. Replacement of bridge over the 
South Fork Holston River between Caylors 
and Silver Grove and improvement of ap- 
proaches. Highway project S-2373 (10). Com- 
ments made by DOT, TVA, HUD, Army COE, 
USDA, various State of Tennessee agencies. 
(ELR Order No. 879, 26 pages) (NTIS Order 
# PB-200 030-F) 9/24. 

Loop 375: From I-10 to US-62-180. El Paso 
County, Texas. Involves construction of 7.3 
miles of highway across desert terrain. High- 
way project S-615. Comments made by Com- 
merce, HEW, City of El Paso. (ELR Order 
No. 718, 15 pages (NTIS Order + PB-202 
454-F) 9/8. 

US-67, The East-West Freeway: Tom Green 
County, Teras. Construction of a 6-lane di- 
vided facility from intersection with Loop 306 
west of San Angelo to a point east of San 
Angelo (8.9 miles). Comments made by Com- 
merce, OEO. (ELR Order No. 874, 53 pages) 
(NTIS Order # PB-202 924-F) 9/24. 

Forest Hill Ave: Richmond, Virginia. Pro- 
posed construction of a 4-lane bridge and 
approaches to replace an existing coastline 
railroad (.2 miles). Highway project T-5502 
(6). Comments made by EPA, DOI, various 
State of Va. agencies, several local agencies. 
(ELR Order #712, 12 pages) (NTIS Order 
#PB-199 634-F) 9/7. 

US-58: 3-4 mile long by-pass of Stuart, 
Virginia on new location. Project F-024-1. 
Comments made by DOT, EPA, DOI, various 
Commonwealth of Virginia agencies (ELR 
Order #775, 15 pages,) (NTIS Order #PB-198 
969-F) 9/10. 
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Route 123: Prince William and Fairfax 
Counties, Virginia. Relocation of route 123 
from 3 miles south of the Prince William- 
Fairfax County line. Includes a new bridge 
over the Occoquan River. Highway project 
F-089-1[ ]. Comments made by the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia Air Pollution Control 
Board. (ELR Order #777, 13 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-198 880-F) 9/10. 

SR-101: Clallam County, Washington. 
Widening of road between Deer Park Rd. and 
Fairview Rd. Realignment of a small section 
near Bayley Creek. Highway project F-007—4. 
Comments made by EPA, DOI, HUD, USDA 
and various State of Washington agencies. 
(ELR Order #667, 26 pages) (NTIS Order 
#PB-202 336-F) 8/31. 

US-14, SH-33, C.T.H “YY”: La Crosse 
County, Wisconsin. Rebuilding 1.5 miles of 
existing road 8 miles east of La Crosse. High- 
way project S 1473(1), 1D 5439-1-71. Com- 
ments made by USDA, DOI, DOT, Mississippi 
River Regional Planning Comm. and Wisc. 
Dept. of Natural Resources. (ELR Order #669, 
16 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 331-F) 8/31. 

US-18 and 60: construction of a new cross- 
ing of US-18 and 60 over the Mississippi 
River between Marquette, Iowa and Prairie 
du Chien, Wisconsin. Consists of 2 large river 
structures over the 2 main channels, a cause- 
way between, necessary approaches, removal 
of two existing bridges, etc. Length of project 
about 2 miles, Project will require lands from 
the Upper Mississippi Wildlife Refuge. 4(f) 
approval was given on 7/30/71 for lands re- 
quired from the Upper Mississippi River 
Wildlife and Fish Refuge. Comments made 
by DOI, Army COE, HUD, DOT, USDA and 
various agencies in the States of Iowa and 
Wisconsin. (ELR Order #795, 90 pages) 
(NTIS Order #PB-202, 659-F) 9/16. 

US-20-Thermopolis-Worland Road (Big 
Horn River Bridge): Washakie County, Wy- 
oming. Construction of 4-lane section and 
new location, including a bridge over the 
Big Horn Rivers, will provide a more direct 
access to the main business district of Wor- 
land. Highway project F-034-4 (9). Com- 
ments made by HUD, Army COE, EPA, DOI 
and various State of Wyoming agencies. (ELR 
Order #805, 21 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-— 
202 661-F) 9/17. 

Urban Mass Transportation Administration 
Draft 
Title, description, and date 

Personal Rapid Transit System in Morgan- 
town, West Virginia. The Morgantown PRT 
will be a computer controlled transport sys- 
tem which will offer fully automatic service 
and operation. Vehicles will have an electric 
propulsion system. Purpose; to demonstrate 
the feasibility of a new system concept of 
public transportation. (ELR Order #828, 9 
pages) (NTIS Order #PB~202 713-D) 9/15. 

U.S. Coast Guard 
Draft 
Title, description, and date 

Improvements to Point Loma Coast Guard 
Light Station, San Diego County, California. 
Involves installation of about 450 lineal feet 
of rubblemound revetment at the base of 
the bluff around the point. Purpose: protect 
the light stations from erosion to the bluff 
caused by waves. 8/31. 

Final 
Title, description, and date 

Bee Line Expressway extension: construc- 
tion of fixed dual highway bridges over the 
St. Johns River between Brevard and Orange 
Counties, Florida, Includes 2 approach cause- 
ways through St. Johns River marshlands, 
The major concern is the impact on the 
Dusky Seaside Sparrow, an endangered spe- 
cies that lives in the marsh. Comments made 
by Army COE, DOI, various State of Flor- 
ida agecies and the Florida Audubon So- 
ciety. (ELR Order #882, 32 pages) (NTIS 
Order #PB-202 920-F) 9/24. 
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DEPARTMENT OF TREASURY 
Contact: Richard E. Slitor, Assistant Di- 
rector, Office of Tax Analysis, Washington, 
D.C, 20220 (202) 964-2797. 
Draft 
Title, description, and date 
Legislative proposal to repeal the excise 
tax on passenger automobiles. This proposal, 
part of the President's New Economic Policy, 
provides for the repeal of 7 percent manufac- 
turers excise tax on new passenger automo- 
biles, Would be effective as of the date of 
the President's address. (ELR Order #728, 


16 pages) (NTIS Order #PB-202 649-D) 9/8. 
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t Draft 102's for actions on which no final 102’s have yet been 
received. 

2 Final 102's on legislation and actions, 

3 Total actions on which final or draft 102 statements for 
Federal actions have been received, 


Note: Separate 4(f) statements not incorporated in 102 state- 
ments received from DOT are not included, 
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Hydroelectric... 
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Solid wastes... 
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Draft! Final? Totals 


Water: a 7 
Beach erosion, hurricane pro- 


Navigation_-..........----.-.-. 

Municipal and industrial supply.. 

Permit (Refuse Act, dredge and 
fill 
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control___...... 
Weather modification 
Research and develo 
Miscellaneous... 
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755 1,934 


1 Draft statements for actions on which no final statements have 


been filed. = z 
2 Final statements on legislation and actions. 
3 Total actions on which final or draft statements for Federal 


actions have been received. 


A LEADING BAPTIST REPLIES TO 
“AMERICANS UNITED” IN SUP- 
PORT OF PRAYER AMENDMENT 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
so-called Americans United mailed to 
all Members of Congress a paper entitled 
“Fallacies and Falsehoods of the Wylie 
Amendment,” which I regard as not ac- 
curate. Dr. James M. Bulman, parlia- 
mentarian of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, has responded. 

I commended Dr. Bulman’s letter to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

DOCTOR BULMAN’S LETTER 


A paper issued by Americans United, with 
headquarters in Silver Spring, Maryland, 
criticizes the following proposed amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution: 

“Nothing contained in this Constitution 
shall abridge the right of persons lawfully 
assembled, in any public building which is 
supported in whole or in part through the 
expenditure of public funds, to participate 
in nondenominational prayer.” 

One point particularly in the criticism is 
deserving of consideration. Before taking up 
this point, some observations will be made 
about the rest of the paper. 

Certain alleged “fallacies and falsehoods” 
are set forth concerning “the drive to amend 
the First Amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion.” If the prayer amendment is passed, it 
is claimed, “all the court decisions which 
have been based on the First Amendment 
since the founding of this nation will be un- 
dermined.” Actually, the First Amendment 
has not remained inviolate throughout our 
republic, but was extensively changed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment of 1868 as the latter 
has been interpreted comparatively recently. 
Thus the Supreme Court acknowledged in 
Schempp case in 1963: 

“This Court has decisively settled that the 
First Amendment's mandate . . . has been 
made wholly applicable to the states by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Twenty-three years 
ago. . this Court, through Mr. Justice 
Roberts, said: *. .. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment has rendered the legislatures of the 
states as incompetent as Congress to enact 
such laws’.” 

Of course, only by such inclusion of the 
states was it possible for the high court in 
1962 to ban a prayer sanctioned by the state 
of New York; and the same for other de- 
cisions of recent years relating to religion. 
The prayer amendment sponsored by Rep- 
resentative Wylie would restore to some ex- 
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tent the original provisions of the First 
Amendment. 

The paper put out by Americans United 
claims that “voluntary prayer” is still “per- 
mitted in all public places,” and also even 
denominational prayer—since “voluntary 
prayer necessarily reflects . . . the denomina- 
tional orientation of each individual.” 

If one believes that prayer which is both 
“voluntary” and “denominational” is per- 
mitted in the schools, and wants it this way, 
then, obviously, he must regard the Wylie 
amendment, in authorizing only “non- 
denominational” prayer, as taking away 
something which we now enjoy. But if one 
wants voluntary and denominational prayer 
to be permitted, but believes that prayer 
of any kind, even nondenominational prayer, 
is not now permitted, then, just as obvi- 
ously, it would seem, he will look upon the 
Wylie amendment as offering some change 
for the good. 

The paper cites the 1962 decision as saying 
the First Amendment must “at least mean 
that ...it is not part of the business of gov- 
ernment to compose official prayers for any 
group of the American people to recite.” It 
is to be noted that this is a partial statement 
of what, in the eyes of the court, is pro- 
hibited: the First Amendment is said to 
mean “at least” what the court here sets 
forth. That the court regarded more to be 
prohibited than official “composing” of pray- 
er is indicated by the further statement 
that the “power, prestige and financial sup- 
port of government” cannot be placed be- 
hind religion: this might mean that school 
facilities are not to be used for religious ex- 
ercises, and that school employees are not to 
participate with students in such exercises. 
And this is just what was said some months 
later when the Schempp decision found 
religious services objectionable because “held 
in school buildings under the supervision 
and with the participation of teachers em- 
ployed in those schools.” As stated in the 
following summary which the late Senator 
Dirksen had placed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord (Sept. 19, 1966) : 

Not only did the Supreme Court in 1962 
and 1963 prohibit religious services in the 
schools, where “in neither case was any child 
compelied to participate”; but since then, “a 
federal court has ruled, in a case arising in 
Whitestone, New York, that public school 
teachers cannot even permit pupils to recite 
prayers in classrooms by themselves and on 
their own initiative. The Supreme Court 
refused to review this last ruling.” 

Subsequent action by the high court has 
been to the same effect. 

While professing to be able to see “yolun- 
tary prayer” as permitted by these court de- 
cisions, Americans United strangely are un- 
able to see it in the Wylie amendment. This 
amendment, they claim, actually would not 
permit “voluntary” prayer, since it “doesn't 
even mention ‘voluntary prayer’,” and would 
even “forbid” such prayer. It is all the more 
improper for Americans United to try to 
make something out of the absence of the 
word “voluntary,” since the 1962 decision, 
which they insist permits voluntary prayer, 
only use the word “voluntary” to. say that 
prayer which is “voluntary” is mot free .. . 
from the limitations of the Establishment 
Clause” of the First Amendment! But, of 
course, the Wylie amendment does not say 
that people are compelled to pray; and what 
it says about the “right” to pray must be un- 
derstood in connection with the First Amend- 
ment’s provision for the “free” exercise of 
religion. 

It is suggested that there are sinister con- 
notations in the amendment’s reference to 
persons as “lawfully assembled"—as if this 
is somehow a threat to “freedom of assem- 
bly.” Those “lawfully” assembled are to be 
defined in accordance with the First Amend- 
ment’s provision for those “peaceably” as- 
sembled. 

The question is raised whether a church 
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is to be classified as a “public building,” 
which, in the words of the proposed amend- 
ment, is one “supported in whole or in part 
through the expenditure of public funds.” 
If so, it is argued, the amendment would 
“place in dire jeopardy the freedom and in- 
dependence of all churches in America since 
it implies that only ‘nondenominational’ 
worship may lawfully be offered in public 
buildings.” And it is pointed out that 
churches are classified as “public buildings” 
in the building codes and safety and fire 
regulations of most cities. 

But what a city classifies for a particular 
purpose would by no means necessarily be 
the same as what the Supreme Court has 
classified in reference to such a subject as 
now before us. It is sufficient to say that if 
churches were now classified by the Supreme 
Court as public buildings “supported in 
whole or in part through the expenditure of 
public funds,” then none of the churches 
could be in operation. In the Schempp case, 
the court cited with approval these previous 
judicial pronouncements: 

“The effect of the First Amendment to our 
Constitution was to take every form of re- 
ligion out of the realm of things which could 
directly or indirectly be made public busi- 
ness and thereby be supported in whole or in 
part at taxpayers’ expense. .. . The Amend- 
ment’s purpose was... to create a com- 
plete and permanent separation of the 
spheres of religious activity and civil au- 
thority by comprehensively forbidding every 
form of public aid or support for religion.” 

Clearly, then, for the churches now to 
exist they must, and do, come under the 
classification of institutions not “supported 
in whole or in part at taxpayers’ expense.” 

By what appears to be a rather odd twist, 
the Americans United contention is that au- 
thorization of “nondenominationa!l” religious 
exercises would prevent tax support from 
being withheld from “parochial” schools— 
which by definition could hardly be any- 
thing other than denominational. This does 
raise the question as to just what is the 
“nondenominational” religious exercise which 
the amendment would permit, and we shall 
go into that question after a couple of other 
matters are noticed. 

It is claimed that the proposed amend- 
ment will not help repair the breakdown of 
morals within our society. Such provision 
for prayer is described as “like putting a 
band-aid on a cancer.” We shall not go into 
the question of the objective efficacy of 
prayer—though it may be remarked that 
Americans United appear to be making 
rather pretentious assertions as to what 
might and might not be responded to by 
the Almighty. One man may think a prayer 
of no value, while another may think quite 
differently. Why must the latter be prevented 
from saying the prayer simply because it is 
lightly regarded by the former? 

But the question of the subjective signifi- 
cance of prayer needs some comment, espe- 
cially in view of the court’s contention in 
1962 that “when the power, prestige and fi- 
nancial support of government is placed be- 
hind a particular religious belief, the indi- 
rect coercive pressure upon religious minori- 
ties to conform to the prevailing officially 
approved religion is plain.” Thus, the court 
meant that even though, say, a few atheis- 
tic students would not be compelled to join 
in a prayer, yet the government’s sanction 
of that prayer in the classroom would exert 
undue influence on this minority. 

By the same token, when the machinery 
of government, as now the case, supports 
the position of atheists and others who do 
not want prayer in the schools, then “in- 
direct coerctve pressure” is exerted against 
those who believe that prayer is important 
enough to be included in the schools, The 
court professes that the position of govern- 
ment toward religion is neutral—but “neu- 
tral you cannot be.” In excluding religion 
from the classroom, the government is in 
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effect inculcating the idea that religion is to 
be ignored in our national life. That which 
is ignored will easily be felt to be insignifi- 
cant. Government sanction of prayer at 
least will not encourage the youth of today 
to think that religion may as well be dis- 
pensed with. 

If the majority of students want to have 
prayer in the classroom, why should they 
have to submit to the will of a minority who 
not only do not want it for themselyes but 
do not want others to be allowed to have 
it? Where a difference of opinion exists, 
everyone cannot have his way. Should not 
the majority prevail, with, of course, provi- 
sion for one to be excused from participating 
in an observance to which he cannot con- 
scientiously consult. Under the Wylie 
amendment, nobody would have to conform 
to the practice of those who want to pray 
in school; whereas as things now stand, those 
who want to pray must conform to the prac- 
tice of those who do not want to pray. 

The paper labels it a “falsehood” to think 
that the “promoters of this prayer amend- 
ment” are primarily interested in prayer “as 
an end in itself.” I cannot speak for others. 
I can only say—as one who has tried to 
“promote” this amendment, not by activity 
in Washington, but in North Carolina—that 
I resent any assertion or insinuation that my 
efforts are not motivated by the primary 
concern for prayer as an end in itself. 

Now for the one criticism of some merit. 
The criticism, to be sure, is expressed not 
very clearly or consistently, The upshot is 
that the term “nondenominational” allows of 
various definitions. This is true for our lan- 
guage in general. But what about the lan- 
guage of the court and the Constitution? 

The 1962 decision recognized that the 
prayer sanctioned by New York was itself 
nondenominational in that it referred to “the 
fact the prayer may be denominationally 
neutral.” That prayer consisted of the fol- 
lowing words: “Almighty God, we acknowl- 
edge our dependence upon Thee, and we beg 
Thy blessings upon us, our parents, otr 
teachers and our country.” At least it would 
be a gain to have the Constitution changed 
so as to permit this prayer, or so I feel; for 
while it does not express all that I should 
desire, it is all right as far as it goes. This 
New York prayer is much like the religious 
sentiment of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which is often said to be “deistic” (or 
“the religion of nature”); and its author, 
Thomas Jefferson, was rather deistic. Yet, the 
arch opponent of deism, John Witherspoon, 
signed the Declaration. The Calvinism (Pres- 
byterianism) of Witherspoon did not ex- 
clude the concept of “nature's God” ex- 
pressed in the Declaration. The religion of 
the Declaration was, from the standpoint of 
Witherspoon, true as far as it went. 

But Americans United, while contending 
that “nondenominational might variously be 
defined, yet positively assert that it is def- 
initely defined in one sense: “A prayer in 
the name of Jesus Christ would be forbidden 
in any public building by this amendment. 
No basis is given for this assertion. But I 
shall give basis for maintaining the con- 
trary. 

The Constitution must be interpreted con- 
sistently with itself. The Wylie amendment, 
on becoming a part of the Constitution, 
would mean that any religious concept au- 
thorized within the sphere of government by 
the Constitution is to be classified as “‘non- 
denominational.” Contrary to popular claim, 
the existing Constitution is not altogether 
neutral in respect to religion: there is rec- 
ognition of “the year of our Lord.” which, it 
cannot successfully be denied, can only refer 
to Jesus Christ. Thus to this- extent the 
United States Constitution is a Christian 
document! This recognition of Jesus Christ 
authorized within the sphere of government 
by the Constitution would, by the addition 
of the Wylie amendment, be classified as 
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“nondenominational.” Thus prayer in refer- 
ence to Jesus Christ as “Our Lord,” or to 
the “year” of His birth, would be “nonde- 
nominational”; otherwise, the Constitution 
in one place would be authorizing only “non- 
denominational” religious concepts within 
the sphere of government, and then, incon- 
sistently, in another place would be authoriz- 
ing a “denominational” concept within that 
sphere. 


NIXON LEADS IN HARRIS POLL 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that many of my colleagues have been 
wondering how the various polls rate the 
candidates from time to time. The Louis 
Harris poll in the Thursday, October 28, 
1971, Chicago Tribune is herewith at- 
tached and I think would be of interest 
to many in the Congress: 

THE Harris ANALYSIS—MUSKIE FALLS 

FARTHER BEHIND NIXON 


(By Louis Harris) 


Sen, Edmund Muskie (D. Me.) continues 
to slip in the polls and now trails President 
Nixon by 12 points in the latest Harris Sur- 
vey. In interviewing completed Oct, 1, the 
President leads Muskie by 47 to 35 per cent 
with Gov. George Wallace of Alabama at 
11 per cent. A month earlier, Nixon’s lead 
was only 43-41 per cent, with Wallace at 12 
per cent, 

Between September 23d and October ist, 
a cross section of 1,387 likely voters 18 and 
older were asked questions identical to those 
over the past two years. 

In the latest results, Nixon has opened 
up a wider lead over Muskie than at any 
time since February, 1970, He has come back 
dramatically from his low point of an eight- 
point deficit in April of this year. Undoubt- 
edly, the President is benefiting from hav- 
ing seized the initiative on the pivotal issue 
of peace with his announced trips to Peking 
and Moscow and on the crucial economic 
issue here at home with his wage-price 
freeze, 

Muskie’s fall has been most precipitous 
among two of the most independent-minded 
segments of the electorate: young people 
under 30 and the most affluent group earn- 
ing $15,000 a year and over. 

Both had been staunch supporters of 
Muskie in earlier surveys, and he had reg- 
istered his gains over the President over the 
past year primarily among these groups. 
Now among young people, Muskie is run- 
ning no better than even and he has fallen 
far behind Nixon among the most affluent 
and best educated voters. 

Whenever a sharp change as this occurs, 
it is always problematic whether it has been 
caused by an increase in the appeal of one 
man or a decline on the part of the other. 
In this situation it is entirely likely that 
the Nixon upward movement has been the 
result of his recent dramatic moves at home 
and abroad. By the same token, Muskie does 
not appear to have developed the solid base 
of popular appeal to withstand such a Nixon 
offensive. 

When Wallace is eliminated from conten- 
tion, Nixon holds a clear 10-point lead over 
Muskie in a two-way contest. 

Again, the turnabout in the fortunes of 
the two men is apparent. Back in February, 
on a two-way split, Muskie led the Republi- 
can incumbent by a 48-42 per cent margin. 
Now, Nixon has reversed the standings and 
has opened a substantial gap between him 
and the Democratic frontrunner, 
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32 
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50 39 
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57 34 
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THREAT TO CIVIL LIBERTIES 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
October 29, the Washington Evening Star 
reported that the Department of Justice 
is currently undertaking the development 
of regulations designed to eliminate auto- 
matically from their jobs Federal em- 
ployees whose beliefs and associations the 
Government decides are “subversive.” 

The dangers of such actions are clear. 
The loss of employment because of 
speech, beliefs, and associations is clear- 
ly contrary to the philosophy of the Con- 
stitution and the guarantees of the first 
amendment. 

Yet according to that newspaper ac- 
count, the plan being contemplated by 
the Department of Justice would abolish 
those legal safeguards now in effect, and 
would set new standards which would 
bring dismissal of an employee if the Gov- 
ernment felt his continued employment 
“would not promote the efficiency of the 
service.” 

As a Congressman who believes that 
the Bill of Rights provides essential safe- 
guards which must be maintained and as 
a member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I am most strenuously opposed to 
any regulations which would jeopardize 
an employee’s constitutional rights. 
Therefore, on Friday, October 29, I wrote 
to the Attorney General expressing my 
grave concern in this matter, calling 
upon him to insure that the rights of 
Federal workers not be abridged by any 
regulations considered by the Justice De- 
partment, and requesting a full report on 
this issue. 

At this point, I include in the RECORD 
an article by Joseph Young which ap- 
peared in the Washington, D.C., Evening 
Star on October 29: 

UNITED States Moves To FME “SusBvERSIVES”: 
AUTOMATIC OUSTER CALLED FOR IN PLAN 
(By Joseph Young) 

The Nixon administration is drafting plans 
for the automatic firing of all federal em- 
ployees who are members of any organiza- 
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tion the government decides is “subversive” 
or “revolutionary-terrorist.” 

The plan would abolish present legal safe- 
guards adopted following the witchhunts of 
the Joseph McCarthy era in the 1950s and the 
loyalty programs of the late 1940s. 

It would apply to both “sensitive” as well 
as “non-sensitive jobs in government. 

Mere membership in a group listed by the 
attorney general as “subversive” is not now 
grounds to fire a federal employe. The gov- 
ernment must prove that an employe is an 
“active and knowing” member of such an 
organization. 

The proposed new standards would bring 
the dismissal of an employe if the govern- 
ment decided his continued employment 
“would not promote the efficiency of the 
service.” 

Apprised of the administration's proposed 
changes, federal employe union leaders ex- 
pressed alarm that this could result in a new 
witch-hunt in the federal service. 

They also express concern that the pro- 
posal would mean virtually any employe 
could be fired on vague charges. 

The union leaders ask who is to deter- 
mine in these rapidly changing times of 
social stress and upheaval which organiza- 
tions are “subversive” or “revolutionary” and 
which are not? 

Federal union leaders say there is a grave 
danger that government employes belonging 
to groups demanding an end to the fighting 
in Vietnam or in the cause of school and 
housing integration and other social issues 
would stand to lose their jobs if the plan 
becomes effective. 

Asst. Atty. Gen. Robert C. Mardian, chief 
of the Justice Department's internal secu- 
rity division, referred to the proposal in re- 
marks prepared for an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission security conference. Mardian has 
also indicated the administration's thinking 
on the matter in testimony before Congress. 

The ideas discussed by Mardian are only 
“working proposals,” a Justice Department 
spokesman said today. 

“These proposals,” he said, “are simply 
part of our current evaluation of the exist- 
ing security system.” 

Officials have not yet decided whether it 
would take new legislation or only a presi- 
dential order to put the proposals into ef- 
fect, if a decision is made to implement 
them, the spokesman added. 

In his remarks to the AEC group, he de- 
scribed as “legalism,” federal court decisions 
which carefully circumscribed operations of 
internal security programs, 

He said that “legal distractions . . . have 
placed an onerous, if not impossible, burden 
on government and industrial security offi- 
cers,” and that the new standards are part 
of several proposals to correct this. 

Among others he named was a July 2 ex- 
ecutive order from President Nixon author- 
izing the Subversive Activities Control 
Board to hold hearings and designate groups 
that fall into the “subversive” or “revolu- 
tionary-terrorist” category. 

This order is under attack in Congress. 
There have been bills introduced by Sen. 
Sam Ervin, D-N.C., to bar use of federal 
funds to enforce the order. 

Mardian argued that evaluating the mem- 
bership in groups “dedicated to revolution- 
ary-terrorist” principles would offer a “more 
realistic” test than present standards. 

Mardian argued that government agencies 
should be able to fire employees if member- 
ship in an offending group would diminish 
his agency's efficiency. 

Mardian added that “the vast majority of 
Americans would ... agree that persons 
who are knowing members” of such groups 
“should not be employed in even non-sensi- 
tive positions, not simply because they are 
disloyal, but because such people are not 
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likely to improve the delivery of governmen- 
tal services of a government system they are 
trying to destroy.” 

Queried by Jared Stout of the Newhouse 
News Service as to which additional organi- 
zations would be named as subversive or 
which kind of activities by federal employees 
would be regarded as subversive or revolu- 
tionary-terrorist, Justice Department spokes- 
men declined to do so. 

A Justice Department spokesman said the 
proposed plan could take the form of either 
legislation or a presidential executive order. 


A SHOT HEARD ’ROUND THE 
WORLD 


HON. W. C. (DAN) DANIEL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
the decision by the United Nations to 
seat Communist China and expel Na- 
tionalist China may well have ramifi- 
cations beyond those anticipated by our 
former friends who were so jubilantly 
celebrating the event on October 25. 
Even though tension had been mount- 
ing for some time over how the United 
Nations would resolve the question of the 
“two Chinas,” the final tally of votes 
on the Albanian resolution was indeed 
a “shot heard ‘round the world’’—to 
borrow a phrase rooted deep in Ameri- 
can history. 

I feel those words describe appropri- 
ately the effect which that action will 
have in the years ahead. Those mem- 
ber nations whose representatives be- 
haved in such an undignified manner 
will have their joy tempered, I believe, 
by the repercussions of that irrespon- 
sible vote. Already, sentiment has swelled 
in the Nation and in the Congress to 
alter U.S. participation in that body. 
Some Members advocate U.S. withdraw- 
al from the United Nations; others favor 
a reduction of our contribution to that 


I, for one, am convinced that the time 
has come for a long, hard look at the 
nature and extent of our participation in 
the U.N. Certainly, there is justification 
for some burden-sharing. Accordingly, I 
have joined with a number of my col- 
leagues to introduce legislation which 
would require that, for any calendar 
year after 1971, this Nation’s contribu- 
tion to the budget of the United Na- 
tions shall be limited to an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the budget of the 
U.N. and its agencies as the total popu- 
lation of the United States bears to the 
total population of the U.N.’s member 
states. 

For entirely too long, the United 
States has shouldered a disproportionate 
share of the cost of the United Nations. 
The American taxpayers have rescued 
the organization from bankruptcy time 
and time again. For instance, for fis- 
cal 1971, the United States assessment 
on a per capita basis, amounted to 8 
times the amount paid by the Russians, 
2% times that paid by the French, and 
and 1% times the United Kingdom's con- 
tribution. Furthermore, the United 
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States contributes almost twice as much 

to the U.N. as the Russians; yet Rus- 

sia—by an amazing tactic, has three 
votes in actuality; whereas the United 

States has one. There seems to be no 

justice. 

In admitting Mainland China, the 
United Nations has violated its own 
Charter; the objectives and goals of the 
organization have been compromised. 
The American Legion, long known for 
its commitment to the principle of free- 
dom, has expressed “profound dissatis- 
faction and disappointment” at the 
United Nations’ decision. The response 
of this organization parallels my own 
feelings; therefore, I would like to in- 
clude the fine statement of the American 
Legion in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION NATIONAL COMMANDER 
EXPRESSES LEGION DISSATISFACTION WITH 
UNITED NATIONS ACTION IN SEATING RED 
CHINA—EXPELLING TAIWAN 


Wasuincton, D.C.—The American Legion 
National Commander, John H. Geiger, of Des 
Plaines, Illinois, today expressed the “pro- 
found dissatisfaction and disappointment” of 
his organization with the UN action yes- 
terday recognizing Communist China, and 
expelling the Republic of China from the 
world body. The full text of Geiger’s state- 
ment follows: 

“On behalf of the nearly four million 
members of The American Legion, its Aux- 
iliary and affiliated organizations, I am com- 
pelled to express my most profound disap- 
pointment and dissatisfaction with the de- 
cision of the United Nations General 
Assembly yesterday to admit Communist 
China to the world body and to expel the Re- 
public of China. The American Legion has 
adamantly opposed the admission of Com- 
munist China to the UN and supported the 
Republic of China as the sole legitimate rep- 
resentative of all of China in that body. 

“We are shocked that the UN has deemed 
it appropriate to seat Chinese Communist 
representatives who have seldom upheld the 
principles upon which the United Nations 
was founded. We are appalled that the Gen- 
eral Assembly voted also to expel the Repub- 
lic of China which has consistently upheld 
the Charter and which has made many val- 
uable contributions to peace and to the wel- 
fare of the developing nations throughout 
the world. I am convinced this action by the 
UN General Assembly can only damage the 
reputation and effectiveness of the world 
organization and all its agencies.” 

“This nation remains firmly committed by 
treaty to the defense of the Republic of 
China against aggression from Communist 
China, Our government must continue to live 
up to this commitment and we shall watch 
very closely to see that there is no weaken- 
ing of our resolve to do so, I believe that our 
government leaders must now consider very 
seriously a substantial increase in military 
assistance to the defensive forces of the Re- 
public of China, and that we must enhance 
our own military capability in that area to 
deter possible aggression. I am convinced 
that the UN actions yesterday have en- 
couraged Communist China in the belief that 
it can feel free to seize Taiwan by force. 
We must prevent that tragedy at all costs. 

“Regarding the United Nations itself, we 
of The American Legion are now evaluating 
America’s relationships with that organiza- 
tion and will formulate new Legion policies 
toward it. While I do not necessarily feel that 
a retaliatory cut in United States contribu- 
tions to the United Nations is any answer 
to the problem, I do feel that a thorough- 
going revision of UN structures and proce- 
dures is necessary at this time. 
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“In the 1971 National Convention, The 
American Legion announced its support for 
President Nixon's visit to mainland China 
in the interests of seeking peace and reduc- 
ing tensions. We continue to support the 
visit but we urge the President again not to 
take any steps that would in any way alter 
our existing political, economic and military 
relationships with the Republic of China or 
otherwise damage Taiwan’s national in- 
terests.”” 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert at 
this point an editorial on the same sub- 
ject which appeared in the Lynchburg 
News in my State of Virginia. This excel- 
lent expression needs no elaboration by a 
second party. 

The article follows: 
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Twenty-five years ago the editor of this 
newspaper wrote an essay lauding the idea of 
the new United Nations which won first prize 
at Lynchburg College. Fresh from the searing 
experiences of World War II, he went hook, 
line and sinker for the idealistic rhetoric and 
language surrounding the creation of the 
U.N. Within a decade he was disillusioned, 
but he still held to a forlorn hope for this 
organization which promised so much and 
which could, if properly and honorably uti- 
lized, blur the tensions of nationalism and 
pave the way for—if not peace, then the ab- 
sence of global conflict. Few things scar a 
man as deeply as the betrayal of a dream. 
Time and again the U.N. betrayed that dream 
by deviating from its Charter and purpose. 
On Monday of this week—Oct. 25, 1971— 
seventy-six nations ruthlessly betrayed that 
Charter and for all practical purposes trans- 
formed the U.N, into an organization repre- 
senting their special interests. It is no longer 
a world organization, but represents the Com- 
munist power bloc and its satellites, fellow- 
travelers and hangers-on. 

Under its Charter, the U.N, cannot expel & 
member nation except for violations of that 
Charter. But it expelled the Republic of 
China, a founding member, which has never 
violated the Charter. 

Under its Charter, the U.N. cannot admit 
a member which does not subscribe to the 
principles of the Charter. But it admitted the 
Communist Government of China which has 
refused to abide by Charter principles and 
codes of conduct and considers itself not 
bound by them—a government which has 
consistently refused U.N. membership and 
has never formally applied. 

Under its Charter, the U.N. cannot inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of a nation. It 
has betrayed that principle many times, but 
on Monday it took unto itself the power to 
determine what government shall represent 
a nation. 

It expelled a government representing 14 
million peopie—a nation larger than all but 
a handful of the U.N. members. And the ac- 
tion was taken, largely, by nations ruled by 
dictatorships, military and political. They, in 
effect, voted for one of their kind. 

And they did so with the most abusive lan- 
guage toward those nations which dared to 
defend the Charter and the Republic of 
China. 

The United States, represented by the ad- 
ministration of Richard Nixon, laid the 
groundwork for the betrayal. The President 
signified that Red China would be welcome 
in the U.N. when he sought an invitation 
to visit that country. The U.N. realistically 
took that to mean that Mr. Nixon would 
not seriously object, if he would object at 
all, to the seating of the Communist regime 
as the “legitimate” rulers of their enslaved 
people. 

This was admitted by the Pakistani am- 
bassador who voted for the expulsion of the 
Republic. Said he: “I would like to acknowl- 
edge that President Nixon's new policy con- 
tributed to the victory.” 
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Even so, the Nixon Administration could 
exercise its veto in the Security Council to 
block the General Assembly action. But Rich- 
ard Nixon is going to Peking. He is not 
likely to veto its admission into the U.N. on 
the eve of his trip. 

One gets the impression that the U.S. 
insistence on “two Chinas’—the admission 
of Peking while retaining Republic member- 
ship—only served as an elaborate smoke- 
screen to cover up Mr. Nixon's decision not 
to oppose Red China membership—and to 
sacrifice the Republic if need be. Peking has 
maintained all along that it would not ac- 
cept membership as long as the Republic 
remained in the U.N. 

Henceforth, membership in the U.N. will 
depend upon those members of the Commu- 
nist club and their followers who have ig- 
nored the Charter and its principles and 
taken unto themselves the authority to de- 
termine who shall qualify for membership— 
and which government shall represent a 
nation. 

These nations have turned this last hope 
for peace and justice into an instrument of 
repression. 

Their vote represented the pragmatic worst 
in human nature—its willingness to sacrifice 
principles and ideals for expediency. Their 
vote represented a denial of human rights. 
It was a ruthless betrayal of the highest 
ideals of humanity, for which the rest of the 
world eventually must pay a fearful price. 

Their final gesture was fitting: when the 
Republic of China refused to take part in 
this betrayal and walked out before the final 
vote, those nations which betrayed it— 
applauded! 

Applauded their own duplicity and deg- 
radation, 


THE STILL SLUGGISH ECONOMY 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite official pronouncements from the 
White House, the statistics fail to prove 
that 1972 will be, as President Nixon 
said, a “very good year.” The press is 
reporting that inflation has not been 
stopped. In New York last week, the 
Times reported that meat prices went up. 
The economy is still sluggish, and the 
rate of unemployment has not declined. 

Except for automobile sales, consumer 
spending has not risen noticeably. At a 
meeting of the Business Council a week 
ago, two corporation officials said the in- 
vestment credit would improve profits 
but would not add to employment or the 
gross national product. 

As Hobart Rowen in the Washington 
Post wrote last week, the new economic 
program must have more than the illu- 
sion of stimulus to improve the econ- 
omy. The policy, to be truly effective, 
must create jobs, must reduce prices, 
and must expand the economy. Until 
that occurs, there will not be much pro- 
gress. At this time, I insert Mr. Rowen’s 
article in the RECORD: 

Goats Etupinc Nixon: THIRD QUARTER 
Economy “Just PLAIN DISMAL” 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

The performance of the U.S. economy in 
the July-September quarter was just plain 
dismal, although the Nixon administration 
hasn’t lost its talent for de-emphasizing bad 
news. 
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According to the Commerce Department's 
official data, the Gross National Product 
rose by a rate of only $15.9 billion, or 6.3 per 
cent, to a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
$1,059 billion. 

Since more than half the gain was due to 
inflation, the real rate of growth was only 
2.9 per cent or well below the 4 per cent 
rate that the economy needs to keep up with 
the steady growth in the labor force; any- 
thing less simply assures higher unemploy- 
ment. 

The crumb of satisfaction that the admin- 
istration economists wrung out of the poor 
3rd quarter picture was that the GNP “de- 
flator"—the best measure of inflation in the 
economy as a whole—dropped to 3.3 per 
cent from 4 per cent in the 2nd quarter. 

But the hard real significance of the GNP 
numbers is that the progress of the U.S. 
economy in moving out of the 1969-70 reces- 
sion is not satisfactory. 

It is not just the certainty that the GNP 
will hit only about $1,050 billion for the 
year as a whole, and not the administra- 
tion’s extravagant $1,065 billion forecast; 
that had long since been foredoomed. 

The problem is that unless the economy is 
pushed forward with more vigorous steps, 
recent ebullient forecasts (such as Walter 
Heller's) that GNP in 1972 will increase by 
$100 billion or so may also become candi- 
dates for the ash-heap. None of Heller’s 
Democratic colleagues have gotten out on 
that limb with him. 

Let us stop and recall for a moment the 
rationale behind the price freeze and the 
Phase II of the wage-price controls program 
that will begin on November 14. 

The argument has been that an “incomes 
policy"—vaguely defined as some sort of 
wage-price limits—was needed because: 

1. There was a unique combination of un- 
employment and inflation (stagflation is the 
word used by some) that classic monetary 
and fiscal policy had failed to control. 

2. In order, thus, to control inflation while 
expanding economic activity (so as to create 
more jobs) wages and prices would have to 
be held down by the government order. 

3. With a wage-price control network in 
effect, expansionary moves to “get the econ- 
omy moving again” could safely be under- 
taken. 

Meanwhile, while official Washington has 
been pre-occupied with establishing the ma- 
chinery for a Pay Board and Price Commis- 
sion, the expansionary phase of the program 
is still stuck in the congressional mill. And 
the effectiveness of the key measure—the 7 
per cent investment credit—is highly debat- 
able, inasmuch as the economy is operating 
substantially under capacity. 

The key indicators at the moment are not 
terribly encouraging about the future. Auto- 
mobile sales, it is true, have risen sharply, 
but largely stimulated by the prospective re- 
peal of the 7 per cent excise tax. The auto 
sector, in fact, dominated whatever minimal 
gains there were in the 3rd quarter. 

Consumer spending generally hasn't shown 
the response hoped—namely, a broad-scale 
advance predicated on the assumption that 
price controls would put a lid on inflation. 

At the Business Council meeting a week 
ago in Hot Springs, the estimates of the 
economy for 1972 were anything but ebulli- 
ent. Two of the leading corporation officials 
in the country said flatly that the investment 
credit-might improve the profits picture in 
1972, but not jobs or the GNP. 

Ralph Lazarus, a keen analyst of consumer 
trends, finds the individual keeping a tight 
hold on his wallet while looking for real bar- 
gains in terms of quality. The head of Feder- 
ated Department Stores, Inc., Lazarus said 
that an additional $20 to $30 billion in pur- 
chasing power could be released “if reason- 
able consumer confidence” were restored. 
This would require, Lazarus said, “greater 
determination on the part of business, labor 
and government.” 
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And although the average person (unless 
he depends a great deal on imported goods 
or does much travel abroad) is less aware of 
the international implications of Mr. Nixon’s 
New Economic Policy, the threat of a world- 
wide recession triggered by a trade war may 
be beginning to sift into consumer conscious- 
ness. 

Many officials, notably Federal Reserve 
Chairman Arthur F. Burns, had been count- 
ing on a psychological lift from the price 
freeze: if businessmen and consumers were 
convinced that the cycle of inflationary ex- 
pectations was finally broken, then they 
would spend their money freely. 

But there is so much uncertainty about the 
form and the power of the Pay Board and the 
Price Commission, so much a wait-and-see 
attitude, that both businessmen and the 
average consumer seem uneasy. The conces- 
sions won by George Meany and the other 
labor leaders, and the failure so far to estab- 
lish a wage yardstick, seem to have convinced 
Wall Street that while corporate prices may 
be pinned down, wages will be controlled with 
a loosely-woven sieve. 

This, of course, would be a disaster: there 
is widespread support, among ordinary citi- 
zens, for controlling out-size wages and 
prices. The business community and ordinary 
citizen were way ahead of Mr. Nixon on this 
one, and it will be a shame if his long-delayed 
action now loses its impetus, A tough pro- 
gram is needed to make the thing work. 

Politicians are well aware that the econo- 
my—jobs and prices—has supplanted Viet- 
nam as the key issue for next year. Mr. Nixon, 
when he moved to freeze wages and prices, 
and “float” the dollar. converted, in a single 
stroke, what had been a “minus” issne for 
him to a potential plus. But to get votes 
on the economic issue, he has to produce re- 
sults, in terms of lower prices, reduced un- 
employment, and growth in the economy. So 
far, those real goals of his NEP have eluded 
him. 


OPPOSITION TO TITLE X OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION BILL 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I an- 
nounced on the floor last Wednesday my 
intention to offer an amendment to the 
sex discrimination provisions of title X 
of the higher education bill, H.R. 7248. 
My amendment will exempt the under- 
graduate admission policies of institu- 
tions of higher education from the pro- 
visions of title X. 

I am offering my amendment because 
I do not believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should regulate the ratio of 
sexes within our undergraduate institu- 
tions. It would be a dangerous precedent 
for us to inject the Federal Government 
into the internal administration of pri- 
vate institutions, and would create a seri- 
ous threat to the autonomy of our insti- 
tutions of higher education and the 
American higher education system as 
we know it, 

Since announcing my intention, I have 
received support from numerous institu- 
tions and associations. In addition, I have 
noted several editorials opposing the pro- 
visions of title X in the New York Times 
and Washington Post. For the informa- 
tion of my colleagues, I would like to in- 
sert some of the letters I have received 
and the editorials I have noted at this 
point in the Recorp: 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., November 1, 1971. 
Hon, JOHN N, ERLENBORN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ERLENBORN: In response to your 
request, I am writing to express the views 
of Harvard University in regard to Section 
1001 of Title X of H.R. 7248. We oppose 
this section in its present form for the rea- 
sons set forth below. 

Although increased Federal aid to higher 
education will be vital in years to come, many 
university officials are gravely concerned that 
such assistance will bring restrictions that 
will unwisely impair the essential autonomy 
of their institutions. In contrast with the 
situation in many other countries, our sys- 
tem of higher education has benefited greatly 
from its diversity and from the autonomy 
given to individual institutions in matters of 
educational policy. It is a grave mistake to 
depart from this tradition and encumber 
Federal aid with restrictions which impose 
uniform requirements on matters of edu- 
cational policy unless such requirements are 
so imperative as to leave no room for honest 
debate or difference of opinion. The very 
fact Section 1001 entirely exempts institu- 
tions of student bodies substantially of a 
single-sex suggests that the principal of 
equal admissions does not satisfy this stand- 
ard. We will suggest below some further 
reasons why the requirement would not be 
beneficial for an institution such as Har- 
vard. 

1. Effect on Harvard. The potential effect 
on Harvard University stems from one aspect 
of the University: undergraduate education 
in Harvard College. All of Harvard's graduate 
schools admit women on a non-discrimina- 
tory basis, and have done so for a number 
of years. 

On the undergraduate level, however, a 
system of coordinate education between Har- 
vard and Radcliffe College has evolved over 
the years. Radcliffe is a separate corporate 
entity and operates its own admissions pro- 
gram for women, but by agreement with 
Radcliffe, Harvard undertakes to provide the 
educational system for women who are ad- 
mitted by Radcliffe. It is not clear whether 
Section 1001 would effect this coordinate 
education program; for the purposes of this 
letter we will assume it does. 

The critical problems for Harvard are pri- 
marily financial and educational. If women 
were added in very large numbers without 
decreasing the number of men, substantial 
costs would be incurred in housing addi- 
tional students and in providing the financial 
aid, teaching personnel, medical and athletic 
facilities, etc., required to accommodate 
them. In addition, it is quite likely that 
students and faculty will object to the ad- 
verse educational effect of such a large in- 
crease in the size of the undergraduate body. 
If, on the other hand, larger numbers of 
women were admitted with compensating re- 
ductions in the number of men, the Uni- 
versity would run educational and financial 
risks of a different kind. Since women have 
been much less inclined than men to concen- 
trate in the sciences, a heavy substitution of 
women for men might under-utilize our sci- 
ence faculties and require expensive addi- 
tions to our faculty and staff in already 
crowded departments in the humanities and 
social sciences, 

In the longer run, there may be an even 
more serious risk of substantially impairing 
the level of alumni support to the Univer- 
sity. Although Federal support has been and 
will continue to be vital, Harvard’s quality 
as an institution will continue to be heavily 
dependent on private support. Sixty percent 
of all alumni gifts, which amounted to $21.5 
million last year, to the University (not 
merely the College) are attributable to Harv- 
ard College alumni. The available evidence 
seems to suggest that alumni support their 
university to a degree far in excess of alum- 
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nae. For example, Harvard alumni contribute 
to Annual Giving at a per capita rate over 
four times that of Radcliffe graduates, and 
large disparities are also evident at other 
private universities. Although some may 
think it desirable to have important issues 
turn on such financial considerations and 
others may argue that different trends will 
emerge in the future, the fact remains that 
Harvard—together with other private uni- 
versities—confronts a most precarious finan- 
cial future. Harvard has already added to its 
present burdens by assuming a deficit at 
Radcliffe that currently exceeds $600,000 per 
year. While this step was highly desirable, 
and even necessary, we find it very difficult 
not to oppose any policy that would bring 
substantial new burdens and thus jeopardize 
the welfare of future generations of Harvard 
and Radcliffe students as well as the faculty 
and employees of the University. 

2. Broader Effect. It is likely that Harvard 
would not be the only institution that would 
face serious financial and education prob- 
lems. But more generally, as a matter of pol- 
icy it does not seem sensible for the Congress 
to take a definitive stance on coeducation. 
This question, at least for the time being and 
at the undergraduate level, should be left to 
the individual institutions to decide. Over 
the past few years there has been a good deal 
of change and experimentation. But very few, 
if any, educators think that they know all 
the answers. 

Section 1001 would impose an answer. It 
says, in effect, institutions must be either 
substantially single sex or completely equal. 
It says that if an institution is single sex and 
wants to try coeducation, it must then be- 
come irrevocably coeducational and move to 
complete equality in admission of both sexes. 
Obviously, some institutions that might wish 
to begin admitting students of the opposite 
sex will feel seriously inhibited if they can- 
not move in this direction without com- 
mitting themselves to such a massive shift 
in the composition of their student body. 
Section 1001 expresses a certainty of knowl- 
edge that does not exist and severely inhibits 
change and experimentation. 

Further, problems may well arise in the 
administration of Section 1001. Equality in 
admitting students is not a matter suscepti- 
ble of easy demonstration, especially in insti- 
tutions where many factors other than grade 
points, averages, and test scores are taken 
into account. Government officials could 
thus be led to engage in increasingly detailed 
review and regulation of admissions. 

Quite apart from the specific problems in- 
herent in Section 1001, we would emphasize 
once again the dangers involved in efforts by 
the Federal government to shape the educa- 
tional policies at colleges and universities, 
Almost all colleges and universities are head- 
ing toward financial difficulty and only rarely 
can an institution remain competitive if it 
refuses Federal aid while other institutions 
accept it. As a result, it is no answer to say 
that Section 1001 imposes no requirements. 
In fact, it places very heavy pressure on in- 
stitutions of higher learning to abide by its 
terms in order to qualify for assistance and 
thus tends to impose uniform requirements 
and an essential function of our universities. 
This is not the last time that Congress will 
be asked to regulate the activities of col- 
leges and universities. We strongly urge you 
to consider what this tendency will mean 
for the qualities of diversity, experimenta- 
tion and autonomy that we have encouraged 
in the past. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES U. DALY. 
SMITH COLLEGE, 
Northampton, Mass. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAREST SENATOR KENNEDY: I am writ- 

ing to express my concern with respect to 
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Section 1001 of Title X of H.R. 7248. Insofar 
as this section would apply to the admission 
policies of undergraduate colleges, I do not 
think it would be sound legislation and I 
ask your support in opposing it. 

As you know, Section 1001 would deny 
Yederal financial assistance to institutions of 
higher education that excluded persons from 
participating on the basis of sex. Certain 
exceptions are made, including one excepting 
an educational institution in which substan- 
tially ali of the students are of the same sex. 
Although Smith College has a few men liv- 
ing on campus as guest students and a some- 
what larger number taking individual courses 
as visitors from neighboring colleges, the 
proportion of men in our courses is quite 
small and no men are admitted as candidates 
for the undergraduate degree. Therefore, 
Smith College would not be directly affected 
by Section 1001. 

Nonetheless, I believe that Section 1001, if 
it became law, would be harmful to the best 
interests of those it is designed to protect. 
There are two principle reasons for this. 

First, it has by no means been demon- 
strated that any one form of education is 
best for all students. On the contrary, it is 
widely held that there should be a variety 
of options open to students. With respect to 
the balance between the sexes, this variety 
should include various alternatives ranging 
all the way from single-sex institutions to 
participation by both sexes in only a part 
of the college’s program to full coeducation. 
To meet the needs of students of differing 
preferences and temperament and to provide 
that variety of institutions that will permit 
experimentation as to the best ways in which 
the goal of equality between the sexes can 
be achieved in American society, it is im- 
portant that the intermediate options be- 
tween single-sex institutions and fully co- 
educational ones be possible. It is precisely 
these options that Section 1001 would strike 
down. In so doing, it would impoverish 
American education and American society. 

The second principal reason that I urge 
your opposition to Section 1001 is that it 
would tend to have a deleterious effect on 
women's colleges, which are the very institu- 
tions that have been established to provide 
for women educational opportunities equal 
to those available to men and to prepare and 
encourage women to participate fully in 
American society. If coeducational colleges, 
including those that were formerly for men, 
are required within a stated number of years 
to abandon consideration of sex when select- 
ing candidates for admission, as Section 1001 
would require, one effect might be to cause 
some students who would otherwise attend 
women’s colleges, and for whom the women’s 
colleges would actually be the most bene- 
ficial educational environment, to attend a 
coeducational institution. This would be a 
disservice both to such individual students 
and to the women’s colleges as a group. 

In summary, I feel that Section 1001 of 
Title X of H.R. 7248, as it refers to under- 
graduate admissions, should not be passed 
because of its prospective negative effect on 
the richness and variety of American higher 
education and on the colleges most expressly 
devoted to the advancement of the position 
of women. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS C. MENDENHALL. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn., October 28, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN N, ERLENBORN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. ERLENBORN: I write in connection 
with the pending higher education author- 
ization bill, and specifically about Title X, 
which bans sex discrimination both in the 
employment of faculty and the admission of 
students. Certainly such discrimination 
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should not be permitted in employment mat- 
ters or in academic programs leading to em- 
ployment (law, medicine, and the lke), but 
I doubt that Congress knows more than any- 
body else on the subject of the proper mix 
of sexes in undergraduate programs, and on 
this latter score the present diversity ought 
to be allowed to continue. 

There is no evidence at all to support the 
argument that any fortuitous division of the 
sexes in an undergraduate student body is 
good and any controlled division—even 50- 
50—is bad, yet that is the necessary conclu- 
sion from Title X. 

Proponents of the ban argue that federal 
tax monies should not go to an institution 
which admits students on the basis of sex 
any more than such monies should go to a 
college which discriminates on the basis of 
color. The analogy is false, because we know 
that racially separate education is inherently 
unequal, but we know no such thing con- 
cerning the separate education of boys and 
girls or of men and women. Title X itself 
concedes the falseness of the analogy, be- 
cause it would permit an institution to bar 
all men or all women—even from graduate 
programs. 

Only institutions which admit both male 
and female students come under Title X, and 
even then some sex quotas are permissible, 
for the bill (as amplified by the committee 
report) allows a college to decide that 90% 
or more of its student body, graduate or un- 
dergraduate, shall be of one sex and 10% 
or less shall be of the other. But Yale Uni- 
versity, which does not permit any sex quotas 
in graduate admissions, whose first year un- 
dergraduate class is more than 20% female, 
and which is earnestly determined, for edu- 
cational reasons, to increase the numbers of 
its women undergraduates, would be barred 
by Title X from exercising its own judgment 
and deciding its own pace in such matters. 
Frankly, I cannot understand why Congress 
would wish to condemn our present approach 
but would not object if Yale imposed an up- 
per limit of 10% on the numbers of women 
admitted to the University. Legislation with 
such anomalous consequences cannot be 
right. 

The bill would allow colleges in transition, 
like Yale, seven years to end numerical 
quotas for undergradaute men and women, 
but only if the U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation approyed the plan by which we were 
working toward the end of quotas. 

I admire Commissioner Marland, but Title 
X contains no standards for the kind of 
plan he should approve or disapprove, and 
there is no reason to suppose his judgment 
about the admissions process at Yale is su- 
perior to, and certainly it cannot be informed 
as, that reached here on campus. If the Con- 
gress is to hand such a thanbiess task to the 
Commissioner—and you will understand that 
Iam not recommending it do so—then Con- 
gress should not shirk its duty to prescribe 
the criteria by which a college is to be fudged 
both for the benefit of the Commissioner and 
of the institution which has to develop and 
submit a plan. 

It seems to me that Title X is a flawed at- 
tempt to deal legislatively with one of the 
unsolved, only half understood problems of 
our culture, namely, how to assure that there 
will be no arbitrary and irrelevant barriers 
to the full development and use of women’s 
talents. Wisdom on this issue has come, 
slowly so far, and many women are under- 
standably impatient, but impatience alone 
does not teach the proper remedy—as the 
defects in Title X demonstrate. 

If the title is not stricken from the bill 
and returned to committee for more study, 
then I urge at the least it be amended to: 

(a) Remove its application to undergradu- 
ate programs; 

(b) Extend its application to all graduate 
programs, saving only those where religious 
tenets are involved, and 
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(c) Close the loophole which would permit 
an all male or all female institution to co- 
educate, while still retaining quotas, by 
adopting a co-ordinate program, as with Har- 
vard-Radcliffe, Columbia-Barnard, etc. 

Such changes in Title X would make it 
fairer, administratively workable, and lim- 
ited in its scope to those aspects of the higher 
educational process, faculty employment and 
graduate study, where there can be no doubt 
that sex quotas ought not to be used. 

Sincerely, 
ALFRED B, FITT, 
The Special Adviser. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, N.J., October 28, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN N., ERLENBORN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ERLENBORN: Having 
just been informed that an amendment to 
H.R. 7248 to exempt undergraduate educa- 
tion from the provisions of Title X is under 
consideration, I am writing to support such 
an amendment, In doing this, I want to em- 
phasize that I am an advocate of fair and 
equal opportunity for women, but I believe 
that it will be best advanced without fed- 
eral regulation that interferes with the au- 
tonomy of colleges in choosing their own 
student bodies and works against the di- 
versity of educational opportunities which 
is one of our society’s great assets. 

In my view, this is a case in which the 
effort to support a worthwhile principle by 
nation-wide regulation affects adversely other 
important principles and in the final result 
may also work often against the very prin- 
ciple the proposed legislation seeks to ad- 
vance. 

Thus, it is very important to maintain 
and advance academic standards while pur- 
suing the goal of equal opportunity. Here 
at Princeton University and at other colleges 
and universities, the educational process 
could be seriously weakened by a precipitous 
requirement of an equal admissions policy as 
a condition of federal assistance. In our third 
year of undergraduate coeducation, we have 
been able to enlarge our enroliment of wom- 
en faster than at first was thought possible 
because of the freedom we have had in plan- 
ning the best use of our educational re- 
sources. If we should have to go eyen faster 
than planned, the educational strengths, of 
faculty and laboratories, for example, built 
up over the years to meet the needs of male 
students would have to be diluted as we were 
forced to add faculty and facilities in other 
academic fields which women generally pre- 
fer. The strain this would put on the Uni- 
versity’s finances would be very severe. In 
other words, Title X of H.R. 7248 would cause 
both academic and financial difficulties for 
Princeton and would weaken rather than 
improve the opportunity which the Univer- 
sity so recently opened to women students. 

Elsewhere, it would seem to me, Title X 
well may reduce rather than promote equal- 
ity of opportunity for women, Single sex in- 
stitutions which have considered becoming 
coeducational could be expected to shy away 
from it because of the arbitrary requirement 
and pacing of the transition by federal legis- 
lation. 

Also, where colleges and universities are 
wrestling with their academic and financial 
problems, I believe that Title X may seriously 
hamper educational innovation and change. 
For example, Dartmouth College is consider- 
ing an imaginative new academic calendar 
while seeking to promote the education of 
women by becoming coeducational. In such 
cases the freedom to shape the curriculum 
without the handicap of outside regulation 
concerning admissions is of the utmost im- 
portance. Title X appears greatly to restrict 
Dartmouth’s ability to make the changes it 
is contemplating. 
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No one supports the goal of fair and equal 
opportunity for women more strongly than I. 
However, I suggest that the means proposed 
in this legislation are the wrong means to 
advance that objective in American higher 
education. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT F. GoHEEN. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
Hanover, N.H., October 27, 1971. 
Hon, CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Hon. THomas F, EAGLETON, 
Hon, Jacos K. JAVITS, 
Hon, PETER H. DOMINICK, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATORS: I am writing to you to 
express my serious concern with the pro- 
visions of the pending Higher Education bill 
as they pertain to admission of students to 
undergraduate colleges. 

The Senate-passed Higher Education bill 
contains no provisions with respect to dis- 
crimination on grounds of sex in higher edu- 
cation. The House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee has reported a provision (Title X) 
which would prohibit such discrimination in 
both admissions and employment. 

Dartmouth would welcome a ban on sex 
discrimination in graduate school admis- 
sions, and in the employment, pay, and pro- 
motion of faculty and administrative em- 
ployees. In both areas, the denial of equal 
treatment for women has an immediate det- 
rimental effect on their professional careers. 
It is personally frustrating to women, and 
it deprives the country of their skills and 
productivity. 

However, the House provisions, by encom- 
passing undergraduate admissions, is in my 
opinion an unwise extension of Federal con- 
trol. I offer the following reasons for this 
view: 

Unlike the situation which prevailed until 
the mid-1960’s with regard to black students, 
there are excellent opportunities available 
to women in undergraduate education. In 
1970, more than 41% of total college enroll- 
ment in America was female, In the Eastern 
United States, th-re are superb all-female 
colleges, as well as outstanding coeducational 
institutions. 

One of the strengths of higher education 
in this country is its diversity. This is par- 
ticularly important to students and. their 
families. Some students do best in an en- 
vironment of their own sex; some where 
students of their own sex are a distinct ma- 
jority of the college population, others in an 
equally balanced student body. Many uni- 
versity presidents can give you vivid ex- 
amples of the way in which students perform 
differently in different social environments. 

Many formerly single-sex schools are now 
changing to coeducation. For a number of 
these schools, it is extremely important that 
they be free to experiment with varying ratios 
of men and women on the campus. Although 
the House bill gives them seven years in 
which to establish a practice of open admis- 
sions, financial consideration may make that 
timetable impossible. And, as I have pointed 
out above, it may well be that a particular 
ratio of men to women is more suitable to 
the students in a given institution than an 
equal mix. Some schools, seeing that they 
are destined to lose control of their admis- 
sions policies at the end of the seven-year 
period, will doubtless elect to remain single- 
sex (or will accept a percentage of the other 
sex not exceeding 10%, the House bill's fig- 
ure). Thus the effect of the provision may 
turn out to be the opposite of its intention. 

There is no question that many schools 
will suffer a substantial loss of alumni con- 
tributions if they are compelled to adopt an 
open-admissions policy with regard to sex. 
It will take time and discretion if the sup- 
port of many alumni is to be gained for a 
basic change in the character of their 
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schools. The Congress should not, with one 
hand, offer new financial support for col- 
leges, and with the other, set in motion a 
process that will reduce existing private re- 
sources. 

There is an even more fundamental dan- 
ger inherent in the House bill. It does not 
specify clearly defined criteria on the basis 
of which discrimination would be judged. 
During the hearings there were suggestions 
that they might be based purely on the basis 
of scores from College Board tests. If Dart- 
mouth College were forced by the Federal 
government to base admissions entirely on 
the basis of College Board tests, it would 
fundamentally change the nature of the in- 
stitution. For example, we could no longer 
continue our very substantial Equal Oppor- 
tunity Program. I would consider it most un- 
fortunate if a bill that purports to provide 
more opportunity for women would acci- 
dentally destroy the great progress that has 
been made in the admission of minority stu- 
dents to our major universities. 

In a matter such as this, wise public policy 
would suggest a measured approach. Con- 
gress ought not to use Federal support— 
which amounts to only a small fraction of 
the universities’ revenues for undergraduate 
education—as the lever by which to force 
extraordinary changes in operations of pri- 
vate institutions, where there is no com- 
pelling constitutional or social need to do so. 

May I ask for your help in making sure 
that the Higher Education Act does not in- 
clude the House provision extending the 
prohibition of discrimination to undergrad- 
uate admissions. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOHN G. KEMENY. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES, 

Washington, D.C., October 29, 1971. 
Representative JOHN N. ERLENBORN, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Desk Mr. ERLENBORN: The presidents of 
universities which are members of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities (list at- 
tached) discussed at a meeting on October 27 
the progress of universities in removing dis- 
crimination against women, and problems 
which must be solved by a number of insti- 
tutions if their plans for admitting increased 
numbers of women are to be met. They noted 
the increase in enrollment of women in many 
institutions and reaffirmed their commitment 
to progress towards removal of all forms of 
discrimination at the maximum feasible rate. 

In connection with this discussion, the 
universities expressed opposition to Title X 
of H.R. 7248 as it applies to admission of 
undergraduates on the ground that it would 
establish an undesirable degree and kind of 
Federal influence over the ability of insti- 
tutions to select students. Maintenance of 
the appropriate degree of university control 
over selection of students, faculty and aca- 
demic programs is essential to the mainte- 
nance of the autonomy of universities, which 
is in turn the key to the contributions which 
they can make to society. 

The members also stressed their judgment 
that the enactment of Title X would tend 
to reduce the diversity which is a uniquely 
valuable characteristic of the American sys- 
tem of higher education. 

Sincerely yours, 
CuHaries V. Kipp, 
Executive Secretary. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
ICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Donald F. Hornig, President, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, Rhode Island 02912. 

Harold Brown, President, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pasadena, California 
91109. 

Charlies J. Hitch, President, University of 
California, Berkeley, California 94720, 
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Edward H. Levi, President, University of 
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Terry Sanford, President, Duke University, 
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Derek Curtis Bok, President, Harvard Uni- 
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Clifton R. Wharton, Jr., President, Michi- 
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48824. 

Robben W. Fleming, President, University 
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Malcolm C. Moos, President, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455. 

C. Brice Ratchford, President, University 
of Missourl, Columbia, Missouri 65202. 
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of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 68508. 
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27514. 
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University, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 
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W. Allen Wallis, Chancellor, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, New York 14627. 

John R. Hubbard, President, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California 
90007. 

Richard W. Lyman, President, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California 94305. 

Melvin A. Eggers, Chancelior, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York 13210. 

Charles A. LeMaistre, Chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Texas 78712. 

Herbert E. Longenecker, President, Tulane 
University, New Orleans, Louisiana 70118. 

Alexander Heard, Chancellor, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee 37203. 

Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., President, Univer- 
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22903. 
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of Washington, Seattle, Washington 98105. 
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John C. Weaver, President, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 53706, 

Kingman Brewster, Jr., President, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut 06520. 


OPPOSITION TO THE PRAYER 
AMENDMENT CONTINUES TO 
GROW 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, every 
day more and more citizens of this Na- 
tion are coming to realize the potential 
harm contained in the so-called prayer 
amendment. Typical of this concern is 
that attributed to the archbishop of At- 
lanta, Thomas A. Donnellan, by the At- 
lanta Journal. The archbishop stated: 


I don't feel that the present interpretation 
of the Constitution on the matter of public 
prayer abridges religious rights. 


Additional religious groups have indi- 
cated their opposition, or reaffirmed their 
earlier opposition. They include the 
following: 

{National Council of Jewish Women, Inc.] 


TOPICAL STATEMENT: SEPARATION OF CHURCH 
AND STATE 


The National Council of Jewish Women 
is concerned and alarmed by efforts to amend 
the Bill of Rights to permit non-denomina- 
tional prayers in our public schools and to 
invalidate landmark Supreme Court deci- 
sions which affirm that governmentally re- 
quired prayers are a violation of the Con- 
stitution. 

NCJW speaks as a denominational orga- 
nization founded on religious principles and 
dedicated to the protection of religious be- 
lief. It holds that freedom to worship in his 
own way and in the place of his own choos- 
ing is the inalienable right of the individual. 
Separation of church and state is funda- 
mental to freedom of religion. 

For almost two centuries the Bill of Rights 
has served this nation in protecting the 
religious freedom of its citizens. NCJW op- 
poses all proposals to modify the First 
Amendment in any way. 

H.J. Res. 191 now pending on the Calen- 
dar of the House of Representatives poses a 
major threat to religious freedom in Amer- 
ica. It gives the Government power to pre- 
scribe the kind of prayer which the individ- 
ual may offer in public building—non- 
denominational prayers. The proposed 
amendment introduces a divisive element 
into our society and would create no end of 
confusion and conflict on the definition of 
wat is “non-denominational prayer.” 

NCJW strongly protests this infringement 
on the religious liberty of all Americans. Any 
law concerning prayer is an intrusion upon 
the conscience of the individual and, per se, 
violates freedom of religion. It urges the 
members of the House of Representatives to 
reject this resolution, or any other which 
would weaken the First Amendment of the 
Constitution. 

GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 
SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS, 
Washington, D.C., October 7, 1971. 
Representative FRED ScCHWENGEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE SCHWENGEL: The pur- 
pose of this letter is to oppose the passage 
of the School Prayer Constitutional Amend- 
ment. On two previous occasions, the General 
Conference of Seventh-Day Adventists has 
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authorized testimony in opposition to simi- 
lar bills. This position has not changed. 

Seventh-day Adventists welcome the con- 
cern and the solicitude for religion which 
the proposed amendment represents. Prayer 
is an important element in the life of faith, 
and contributes much to the moral strength 
of a nation, especially the youth among us. 
We believe this to the extent that in addition 
to cheerfully supporting the public school 
system with our taxes, we operate the second 
largest Protestant parochial school system 
in the United States. However, the Seventh- 
day Adventist Church emphatically opposes 
this, or any other, amendment that would 
have the effect of altering the force and ef- 
fectiveness of the safeguards and guarantees 
provided by the First Amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Your opposition to the School Prayer Con- 
stitutional Amendment will help to keep 
this nation strong by helping to keep the 
First Amendment to the Constitution strong. 

Very sincerely, 
W. MELVIN ADAMS, 
Associate Director, Department of Pub- 
lic Affairs and Religious Liberty. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN 
SOCIAL CONCERNS OF THE 
UNITED METHODIST CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C., October 22, 1971. 
Re: The Prayer Amendment 
To: MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: I would like to send 
along to you a copy of our Board’s official pol- 
icy statement on the Prayer Amendment, 
This resolution was adopted at a recent An- 
nual Meeting held in Washington, D.C. 

The statement basically opposes “nonde- 
nominational prayers” as most likely to be- 
come “meaningless petitions.” Also, since un- 
defined by the churches and synagogues, the 
authorization of such prayers would mean 
that governmental authority would have to 
compose and endorse these petitions for use 
in the classroom. This, we believe, would con- 
stitute a breach of the separation of the 
church and state as provided in the Constitu- 
tion. 

We, therefore, urge that you oppose House 
Joint Resolution 191 when it comes before 
the House on November 8th or soon there- 
after, as well as any other proposed prayer 
amendments to the Constitution. We are, of 
course, unreservedly in favor of prayer but 
believe it should appropriately be centered 
in the home and in the churches and syna- 
gogues. Your prayerful consideration of this 
question will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
Dr. A. DUDLEY Warp, 
General Secretary. 


PRAYER AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


(Statement of the Board of Christian Social 
Concerns of the United Methodist Church) 
The Board of Christian Social Concerns 
expresses its grave concern over the move- 
ment for passage of the Prayer Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution. We believe that 
such action would seriously jeopardize the 
traditional separation of church and state, 
erode the guarantees of the First Amend- 
ment, and cause substantial and unneces- 
sary divisiveness in the religious community. 
We would like to reaffirm the position of 
the 1968 General Conference of the United 
Methodist Church when it declared: “Public 
schools may not properly establish any pre- 
ferred form of religion for common exercises 
of worship or religious observance or study.” 
The concept of government-imposed “non- 
denominational prayer” tends to ignore pray- 
er as a personal communication between God 
and man. Such voluntary personal prayers 
may be offered in the public school at the 
present time, and are not in violation of 
Supreme Court decisions of 1962 and 1963. 
We believe that ‘“nondenominational 
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prayer’—without particularized faith con- 
tent and purposely intended to be inoffen- 
sive—would most likely result in meaning- 
less petitions. Nothing could better be de- 
Signed to alienate children and youth from 
commitment to a vigorous faith than being 
required to mouth meaningless prayers in 
the classroom. 

We believe it is unlikely that the major 
faiths will ever agree as to the precise mean- 
ing of the phrase, “nondenominational 
prayer.” At the same time we refuse to con- 
fer upon governmental authority either the 
right or the theological competency to com- 
pose prayers to be used in public schools, 
In no way do we disparage the sincere efforts 
of those who seek to extend the influence 
of religion in our society. However, we believe 
the Prayer Amendment is not the proper ve- 
hicle. Instead we reaffirm our conviction that 
worship should be centered in the home, the 
churches and synagogues, and their con- 
gregations, rather than turned over to the 
schools or any public agency. 

We, therefore, respectfully request the 
Congress of the United States to retain the 
historic relation between church and state 
and to oppose House Joint Resolution 191 
and any other proposed prayer amendments 
to the Constitution. 

Approved by the Board of Christian Social 
Concerns on October 7, 1971; vote: 32 Yes, 
0 No, 1 Abstain. 


Mr. Speaker, additional editorials in 
opposition to the amendment follow: 
[From the Catholic Times, October 10, 1971] 

THE PRAYER QUEST 


All of the really nifty proposals for con- 
stitutional amendments seem to come from 
Ohio or receive more than a fair share of 
support from Ohioans. It is evident that 
there are still many people who believe in 
legislated morality in our lovely state. 

Back in 1917 members of the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union, with headquar- 
ters in Westerville, rejoiced when the Eight- 
eenth Amendment was proposed by resolu- 
tion of Congress. The Amendment was fully 
ratified on January 16, 1919, and by reason 
of its own terms became effective one year 
later. 

It turned out to be the worst constitution- 
al mistake in the history of the nation, but 
United Sates citizens suffered the effects of 
prohibition for more than 13 years before 
the Twenty-first Amendment repealed it. 

The problem of prohibition came from the 
attempt to impose the moral views of a vocal 
minority on an entire populace. It made 
crime out of noncrime and forced the pro- 
duction of alcoholic beverages to go under- 
ground. Loads of good people became “crim- 
inals” and organized crime received fantastic 
impetus, 

The most recent move for amendment ac- 
tion came from a petition drive in Cuyahoga 
Falls. This drew a response from Represent- 
ative Chalmers Wylie, who obtained 218 sig- 
natures to force a prayer amendment bill 
out of committee. This amendment would 
assert that “persons lawfully assembled in 
any public building supported in whole or 
in part through the expenditure of public 
funds" could not be refused the right to par- 
ticipate in non-denominational prayer. 

The bill in question had remained in com- 
mittee because no one could resolve the ques- 
tion, “What does a non-denominational 
prayer look like?” The answer is, of course, 
no one knows, because it is impossible to 
compose a prayer that is not denominational. 

If this amendment is proposed congres- 
sionally and ratified so that someone or some 
group is authorized to compose an accepted 
set of “non-denominational prayers,” it 
could provoke one of the biggest controver- 
sies this country has ever witnessed. It 
would bring up the question of the civil gov- 
ernment meddling in the affairs of religion. 
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The official recognition of certain prayer for- 
mulas would also carry the connotation of 
establishing a kind of religion. 

We all know the reason why these peti- 
tions, legislative moves in various states and 
at least eighty proposed bills in both houses 
of Congress keep coming up—the 1963 Su- 
preme Court decision about prayers in pub- 
lic schools. But the interesting thing is that 
the Court didn’t really forbid prayers in pub- 
lic schools. The decision simply declared that. 
no child could be compelled to participate 
in prayer against his or his parents’ will. 

Meanwhile, the First Amendment upholds 
what still seems to be an adequate defense of 
religious rights, The present proposal would 
not only confuse the issue, but actually con- 
tradict it. 


{From The Baptist Record, Oct. 14, 1971] 
Do WE WANT THE PRAYER AMENDMENT 
(By Joe T. Odle, editor) 

As was seen in a recent Record the pro- 
posed Prayer Amendment has been forced 
out of committee, and will be considered in 
the House of Representatives sometime in 
November. 

Do we really want and need this legisla- 
tion which actually could become one of 
the most dangerous bills ever to be brought 
before Congress, as far as religious freedom 
is concerned? 

After studying the bill carefully I am con- 
vinced that it should be defeated decisively 
and overwhelmingly. 

Now before friends everywhere begin to 
jump on me, let them look at the bill for 
themselves and see how dangerous it is. 

Iam just as much in favor of the right of 
every individual to pray anywhere, as any 
proponent of this bill ever could be. 

I simply do not want to receive my right 
to pray from the Government! That right 
comes from God Himself, and no Govern- 
ment ever should assume or be given the 
right to say when a person can pray! 

Now, again, before crying out that the 
Supreme Court has ruled out praying in 
the school room, let me ask you to go back 
and see what they did rule. All that they 
said was that the school authorities could 
not set up a program of proscribed prayer 
for the school room. 

Volunteer prayer has continued in many 
school rooms, and will so continue. Where 
it has been ruled out by individuals, that 
has been upon a misinterpretation of the 
Supreme Court ruling. 

This amendment appears to be very in- 
nocent and {nnocuous. The truth is, how- 
ever, it is very dangerous. 

In the first place that is a “lawful assem- 
bly?” Does this mean that some court will 
have to decide whether a meeting is law- 
ful or not? The Constitution of the U.S. does 
not use this term. It says “peaceably to as- 
semble.” There is a vast difference, In Rus- 
sia, and in some other countries, religious 
services are not “lawful.” Are we ready to 
allow the courts to say here whether an 
assembly is “lawful” or not? 

But there is a second weakness and danger 
in this proposed bill. 

It gives the right only for “non-denomi- 
National prayer.” What is “nondenomina- 
tional prayer?” Only the courts could de- 
cide. To the Jew or Moslem who does not 
believe in Christ, would my use of the name 
of Christ in prayer be considered “denomina- 
tional?” Suppose that some of these unbe- 
lievers objected to my using the name of 
Christ in a prayer in a hospital, in a class 
room, in a public building or elsewhere? 
Would this mean that I was praying a “de- 
nominational” prayer? Who would decide? 
If this bil! is passed, the decision would have 
to be made by the courts, Be sure that there 
would be another “Mrs, O'Hara” who would 
force the test. 

These are just two of the dangers in this 
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bill. Others were pointed out by Mr. Garrett 
of the Baptist Joint Committee in the recent 
issue, 

I cannot see how any Baptist in the world, 
loving freedom as we do, could support a bill 
like this. 

Yet, our congressmen are under pressure 
to pass it. They are being charged with be- 
ing “against God" if they do not support the 
bill. They need to know that right think- 
ing Christian citizens do not want this bill 
passed, and will support them in their vote 
against it. 

I suggest that it would be well for many 
letters to go from responsible citizens all 
over this state to our representatives in Con- 
gress urging them to defeat this measure. 

The first amendment to the constitution 
has guaranteed our liberties for nearly two 
centuries, Let us not allow that guarantee 
to be weakened and even destroyed now, by 
our emotional effort to get a bill passed that 
does not even say what we want to say. 

All of us for freedom of prayer. 

We want that freedom to be from God, 
and not by the decision of a court. We have 
seen enough liberties taken away by courts. 
The right to pray must not be placed in their 
hands. 


[From the Minneapolis Star—Oct. 23, 1971] 
A THREAT, Not Arp, TO RELIGION 


The school prayer issue that should have 
been settled with the 1962 Supreme Court 
decision has cropped up again in Congress, A 
petition in the House signed by 218 members 
means that a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to permit prayers in public schools will 
come to a vote next month. 

This method bypasses the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and, being unusual, indicates strong 
pressure is at work, pressure that we find 
deplorable no matter how well meant. 

The 1962 case produced one of Justice 
Black's most eloquent decisions and provided 
an example of “strict construction” at its 
best. It dealt with the nondenominational 
prayer prescribed for New York schools, and 
is therefore four square with the new pro- 
posal that also speaks of nondenominational 
prayers in “public buildings,” though the 
real purpose is to reach schools as such. 

Black said it is no part of the business 
of government to compose “official prayers.” 
And more than that, any “union of govern- 
ment and religion tends to destroy govern- 
ment and to degrade religion.” But he said 
nothing could be more wrong than to con- 
tend the separation indicated hostility to reli- 
gion. On the contrary, history showed it 
strengthened religion, for when government 
tried to spread faith, many lost respect for 
religion. 

Moreover, it seems to us that in a nation 
of many faiths, a “nondenominational” 
prayer that offended none would be mean- 
ingless or, more likely, contrary to many 
religions in form, spirit and fundamental 
tenet. In that sense it would not be neutral 
at all. 

Parents who want to encourage their chil- 
dren to pray have endless opportunity to do 
so in the home, in their chosen place of wor- 
ship or in religous schools. What is disturb- 
ing about the advocacy of prayers in public 
schools is that the goal is not only to add, 
uselessly, one more place of prayer for those 
who don't object, but to force a religious 
observance on those who do. We sense that 
the object is not so much to benefit the child 
in some way but to satisfy the mistaken zeal 
of adults who would force their concept of 
conventional piety on the society at large. 


[The Minneapolis Tribune, Oct. 4, 1971] 
Prayers In AND Our or SCHOOL 
The issue of prayers in public schools, tem- 
porarily laid to rest by the Supreme Court 


nearly a decade ago, has come to life once 
more. By a small margin, the House has voted 
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to bypass its Judiciary Committee and take 
directly to the floor a proposed constitution- 
al amendment that would permit non- 
denominational prayers in any public build- 
ing. 

Again, the lines are forming in this con- 
troversy, which encompasses principles of 
religious and secular freedom and sensitivities 
about tradition, morality and educational 
values. The amendment is opposed by officials 
of 11 national Protestant and Jewish bodies, 
both liberal and conservative, who say that it 
would lead to government intrusion into reli- 
gious affairs. Some other clergymen disagree, 
however, and scores of bills have been in- 
troduced in recent years in an effort to over- 
turn the Supreme Court rulings. A few years 
ago, it was estimated that about 13 percent 
of the public schools in the country still held 
religious devotionals for pupils. 

Both Bible reading and prayers in public 
schools were ruled out by the Supreme Court 
in 1962 and 1963 decisions. Last April, the 
court refused to hear a case pertaining to 
the reading of prayers from the Congression- 
al Record. The case involved a New Jersey 
public school. 

Religion—in many forms—has had a sig- 
nificant place in the history and culture of 
America, Religious beliefs and practices af- 
fects the lives of many Americans today. But 
free choice of religious denomination and 
free choice not to affiliate with any religious 
group or follow any set of beliefs are also 
basic to American democracy. 

Children have ample opportunities to wor- 
ship and pray in churches, in classes spon- 
sored by religious institutions and at home. 
At the same time, schools can legitimately 
teach students such subjects as history of the 
great religions, the role of religious institu- 
tions In world and national history and the 
effects of religious thought upon literature 
and art, 

Congress should recognize that standard- 
ized prayer has no place in public schools at- 
tended by children of diverse religions and 
backgrounds, and that the practice of reli- 
gion elsewhere is already well protected. 


THE DETERIORATION OF U.S. MILI- 
TARY CAPABILITY OVER THE 
PAST SEVERAL YEARS 


HON. WALTER E. POWELL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
had the honor of attending the Annual 
Community-Military Dinner held in 
Dayton, Ohio. Gen. Jack G. Merrell, 
Commander, Air Force Logistics Com- 
mand based at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, delivered the main address of 
the evening. General Merrell is deeply 
concerned, as I am, about the deteriora- 
tion of U.S. military capability over the 
past several years. At this time, I would 
like to share General Merrell’s remarks 

vith my colleagues: 
REMARKS OF GEN. JACK G. MERRELL 

I would like to think that this dinner to- 
night not only recognizes the Jong and excel- 
lent relationship between the Dayton area 
and Miami Valley community and Wright- 
Patterson Air Force base, and that it not 
only honors those of us from Wright-Patter- 
son, but that it has another major signifi- 
cance. It is altogether proper that this event 
be held on Veterans Day—now one of our 
major holidays. 

For this nation, as well as much of the rest 
of the world, remains free today primarily 
because Americans have always answered the 
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call to arms when that freedom was threat- 
ened, 

Since the day when the shot heard around 
the world was fired, about 41 million people 
have served in our armed services. Twenty 
seven million of those are living veterans. 
One million have died in service in all our 
wars, which is a tragic loss of life, but it 
represents our national determination to 
remain free. 

Today we are in a period of negotiation, 
rather than confrontation, with our po- 
tential adversaries. However, our aging 
weapon systems, the deterioration of our 
physical plants, and the slowdown in our 
research and development efforts in all our 
armed forces is a cause of deep concern. This 
can weaken our chances for successful nego- 
tiations and can prove disastrous if those 
negotiations fail. 

We at Wright-Patterson are doing our part. 
Virtually every aircraft ever flown by the 
Air Force was developed at Wright-Patter- 
son, Since 1921, the entire air force has been 
supported from Air Force commands having 
their headquarters at Wright-Patterson. 

And, you all know the importance of 
Wright-Patterson to the local community. 
The economic impact is enormous. There are 
some 25 thousand military and civilian per- 
sonnel at the base. The annual payroll is 
more than 325 million dollars, The real prop- 
erty of the base is worth 300 million dollars. 
Our people contribute generously to the com- 
bined Federal Campaign which supports the 
United Appeal and other charities. In this 
year's drive, which is not yet completed, 
Wright-Patterson personnel have already 
met 101 percent of their quota, contributing 
nearly four hundred thousand dollars so far. 

That is evidence of Wright-Patterson’s 
support for the community. But more impor- 
tant is the Dayton and Miami Valley area’s 
long-standing support for the base. This mu- 
tual support makes Wright-Patterson and 
its people very much a part of the commu- 
nity. 

And what is the importance of Wright- 
Patterson to the nation and the entire free 
world? I have already alluded to the fact that 
it is the Air Force’s main base for research 
and development and for logistics. Not so 
well known are some other facts, such 
as that many materials developed in our 
laboratories have application in the civilian 
industrial economy or that complex manage- 
ment techniques developed at Wright-Pat- 
terson have been widely adopted by busi- 
ness and industry. 

The list is long, ladies and gentlemen, but 
it is important the community realize that 
Wright-Patterson is not just a local asset or 
a local operation. The activities carried on 
there have worldwide impact. 

Today, we are carrying out our responsi- 
bilities in a national atmosphere of anti- 
militarism and shrinking military budgets. 
Nevertheless, I am confident of our ability 
to do what is required of us now and what 
will be required in the future. Particularly 
with the support of people such as you. 

And what about that future as it applies 
to Wright-Patterson? I am not clairvoyant, 
but it is obvious that the fortunes of the base 
will be influenced by such factors as changes 
in the military threat and the American 
public’s understanding of that threat, by 
changes in our commitments to other coun- 
tries, by changes for better or worse in the 
anti-military feeling among some segments 
of our population and some elements of the 
news media as well as the support of our 
elected representatives. 

Specifically, however, we should keep in 
mind that Wright-Patterson has been here 
since 1917. It is a major base. It is protected 
from the housing encroachment that has 
caused the closing of other bases. 

In the past year, some significant improve- 
ments have been made. The President’s dedi- 
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cation of the new Air Force Museum was 
the highlight, The museum was a commu- 
nity project and was supported by the cham- 
ber of commerce—Another indication of the 
strong support for the base. 

Our request for construction funds for 
this fiscal year is now under review in Con- 
gress. This includes a new materials labora- 
tory, which will allow this major activity to 
remain at Wright-Patterson. 

When I reflect upon the long history of 
support that the Dayton and Miami valley 
area has always given military aviation, and 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in particu- 
lar, I am vastly appreciative and encour- 
aged. 

I am also grateful and moved that the 
chamber of commerce, representing the 
community, would again honor us from 
Wright-Patterson as you have done tonight. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you and 
am indeed proud to be a member of a great 
community. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARVIN L. ESCH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, in rising to 
support this bill, I should like to address 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
needs and interests of college librarians. 

Just as the public library serves the 
entire community—the college library 
serves the entire institution, all of the 
student body, the whole research-teach- 
ing-learning community of higher edu- 
cation. When Congress assists in the de- 
velopment of college and university li- 
braries, it is promoting the progress of 
every scholarly discipline and every field 
of research and learning. Federal assis- 
tance to college libraries is therefore by 
no means a matter of narrowly categori- 
cal legislation. It is more nearly general 
aid to higher education than any other 
program of Federal assistance, with the 
sole exception of student financial assis- 
tance. 

Particularly today, when more and 
more college students are in programs 
that permit them to study independently, 
instead of following the centuries-old 
system of mass lectures and mass text- 
book reading, more and more emphasis is 
being placed on the materials found in 
the library and the skilled assistance of 
the professionally trained librarian. 
Many colleges are considering the en- 
rollment of students, especially adults, 
who will study for the most part at home 
or with the aid of television, coming to 
the campus only rarely. 

Other developments which are increas- 
ing the pressures on the resources of col- 
lege libraries are the increases in the 
numbers of students and the development 
of course offerings in many new and ex- 
panding fields, including black studies, 
ecology, and social change. 

Along with the need to increase assist- 
ance under title II-A for library re- 
sources, the training needs for librarians, 
as provided for in title II-B, are of great 
significance. Until this year, the money 
appropriated for training in library and 
information science had been divided be- 
tween fellowships and institutes for use 
by library schools. In fiscal year 1971, 
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fellowships were greatly reduced, and 
they were abandoned altogether for fiscal 
1972 in favor of institutes, except for the 
few doctoral fellowships for which a com- 
mitment had already been made. This is 
a major blow to library training, and li- 
brary schools everywhere are greatly 
concerned. 

Prof. Edmon Low of the University of 
Michigan has called this akin to eating 
our seed corn, since the training of the 
librarians of the future depends on the 
continuation now of programs to encour- 
age the preparation of qualified grad- 
uate-level teachers of library and infor- 
mation science. 

This is an age of computers and of a 
galaxy of new equipment and techniques 
for the storage, retrieval and dissemina- 
tion of information. The future leaders of 
the profession will need to know more 
than ever before, and we will need more 
of them than we now have. Instead of 
reducing the program, it needs to be con- 
tinued and strengthened. 

Fellowships are particularly helpful in 
the case of students who could not other- 
wise pursue graduate training. The dean 
of the School of Library Science at 
Atlanta University has called the con- 
tinuation of title II-B fellowships “a very 
urgent need” because this private, pre- 
dominantly black institution would 
otherwise be unable to prepare librarians 
to work with disadvantaged children and 
adults in school, public and academic 
libraries. 

_It should be noted that accredited 
library schools operate in a different 
setting from most other graduate schools 
in that they have no undergraduate 
training programs. They require a 
bachelor’s degree for entrance. This is 
because they believe their training must 
be undergirded by a sound and broadly 
based education in the liberal arts, They 
thus try to attract the most capable stu- 
dents they can upon graduation from the 
various disciplines in the natural and 
social sciences and the humanities, but it 
is these very same able students whom 
the professors in each discipline—for ex- 
ample, mathematics, biology, or history— 
are urging to go on to graduate work in 
their fields, and usually they can offer 
either a fellowship or a position of a 
teaching fellow for undergraduates, an 
option that the library school does not 
possess. Therefore, without fellowships, a 
library school is at a serious disadvantage 
in attracting quality students for its 
work. 

As a member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, I commend these pro- 
visions of this bill to you for your favor- 
able action. 


EXECUTIVE POWER SOARS WHILE 
CONGRESS SINKS 


HON. PARREN J. MITCHELL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues a col- 
umn written by TRB entitled, “Executive 
Power Soars While Congress Sinks” 
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that Mr. Leon Ried, one of my constitu- 
tents shared with me. The column fol- 
lows: 


WasHINGTON.—In the past 50 years White 
House power has soared while congressional 
power has sunk, That's America’s story for 
half a century with no end in sight. The 
shift in power has been so gradual that 
nobody thinks much about it, and yet the 
change is so great that it almost amounts to 
a different form of government. 

It began back after the first World War 
but in recent times Vietnam brought it to 
a head as L.B.J. pushed a war that Congress 
never got around to declaring. When he sub- 
mitted the Tonkin Gulf resolution, Congress 
whooped it through with only two nays. Now 
comes Mr. Nixon, who invaded Cambodia 
without consulting anybody and who now 
on the domestic side has put the entire 
economy under federal control. Congress just 

pes. 

I look around in amazement. Congress is 
hardly a co-equal branch anymore; it is sub- 
ordinate. If Truman had tried this a few 

ago, Congress would have jumped right 
out of its skin. Truman sought to stop a rail 
strike by drafting workers and outraged 
everybody. Mr. Nixon has a simpler proce- 
dure; he freezes wages and prices for 90 days 
and then moves into a kind of modified cor- 
porate state. Part of his technique is stick- 
ing in needles and part is hypnosis; it’s a 
kind of economic acupuncture. 

I'm not saying the thing is wrong; some- 
thing had to be done quick after wasting two 
years on a game plan that didn’t work. But 
I don’t think people have grasped yet the 
complexities and possible consequences of 
the thing. 

Presidential power used to be modified or 
guided by the Cabinet, and often the big deci- 
sions were collectivized. In the Nixon ad- 
ministration the faceless Cabinet seems to 
have been subordinated to the inner White 
House staff; the President fired Interior Sec- 
retary Hickel when he pleaded merely to get 
to see him. 

Presidential power used to be more closely 
circumscribed by a belligerent press, a com- 
manding Supreme Court, and a jealous Con- 
gress. In one way or another these curbs all 
have been altered. As to the press, F.D.R. held 
two press conferences a week before the war. 
He was crippled but he learned what troubled 
the country by the reporters’ questions. It 
was two-way communication. Mr. Nixon, by 
contrast, has had only 20 press conferences 
in two years and eight months. The press is 
often obnoxious and is always dreaming up 
mean questions. But for a leader who can’t 
be queried in parliament, the press confer- 
ence did manage to penetrate the White 
House shell. 

Mr. Nixon has got a substitute, a one-way 
communication system. I mean, of course, the 
spot TV shows. This is government-by-sur- 
prise with sudden, startling appearances. He 
has been on the air 46 times, or more than 
Lyndon Johnson in five years (28 times) and 
thrice as many as JFK (15 appearances in 
two years, 10 months). 

The Supreme Court was always there as a 
curb, too, and still is. Often it has served as 
a balance wheel, slowing an administration 
in too much of a hurry, or speeding it up 
sometimes in time of delay. The great War- 
ren Court was “activist” largely because of a 
lazy Congress and a President (Eisenhower) 
who was neutral on civil rights. It advanced 
the rights of the poor and oppressed. 

Everybody knows why Congress is losing 
power. It’s because it won't reform proce- 
dures. Like feudal lords the committee chair- 
men, picked by seniority, run the place and 
are interested in their own bailiwicks and in 
local affairs. Congress is wildly inefficient in 
handling the purse-strings. When Vietnam 
went sour it didn’t dare step in. It left the 
driving to Papa, and complained comfortably 
from the back seat. 
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Now comes the economic crisis which illus- 
trates ironically how little Congress has to 
say and how the Democrats have tied their 
own hands. They pushed on Mr. Nixon an 
economic blank check equivalent to the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution. This was the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act. They voted it pri- 
marily because they didn't think the Presi- 
dent would use it. 

They wanted to embarrass him. He said 
he didn't want it, wouldn’t use it, and would 
veto it except that it carried one or two 
technical provisions he liked. Democrats 
rubbed their hands at their sly trick. Then, 
suddenly, Mr. Nixon set up a new economic 
program using all the power they had given 
him and demanding more. 

Maybe this is the wave of the future; 
maybe we will see a me-too Congress from 
now on, and even for a while a me-too Su- 
preme Court. But three things about the new 
economic plan scare us, First is the huge 
distortion in benefits it gives to big business 
and to corporations, as against the poor. 
Second is the precedent it sets for aggrandiz- 
ing the executive branch while demeaning 
Congress. 

Third is the anxious feeling that this ex- 
traordinary extemporized move to the corpo- 
rate state may not work. Seven men will 
decide what prices you and I pay; another 
group will decide our salaries and wages. Can 
you run America that way? It is divorced 
from public control. In other days an ob- 
server would simply have said no, it won't 
work, but today it had better work. 

It would seem likely that in time Mr. 
Nixon will produce a boom (with a $30 bil- 
lion deficit this year, and another expected 
next year, it would seem hard not to). But 
the danger comes later on from a real infla- 
tionary blow-off around 1973, after the elec- 
tion. And then? Well, if the thing turns 
into a mess there will be tougher controls, a 
real recession this time (to discipline labor) 
and probably a Congress rubbing its eyes. 


REVOLUTIONARY ANTIMILITARISM 
IN COMMUNIST THEORY AND 
PRACTICE—VII 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
junction with the House Committee on 
Internal Security’s investigation into 
subversion of our Armed Forces I insert 
in the Recorp at this point part VII of 
Dr. Robert E. Beerstecher’s comprehen- 
sive thesis, “Revolutionary Antimilita- 
rism in Communist Theory and Prac- 
tice.” 

This portion of the study deals with 
Communist antimilitary operations dur- 
ing the early 1930's. Chile, Germany, 
Italy, Denmark, Japan, Peru, and other 
nations felt the effects of the Communist 
campaign. In 1932 the seizure of two 
ships of the Peruvian Navy by Commu- 
nists resulted in a regular naval and air 
battle. Similar incidents occurred in 
other navies. 

Communist attempts to undermine the 
British Navy in this period were exten- 
sive. These activities take on added sig- 
nificance in light of the recent expulsion 
of 105 Soviet agents from Great Britain 
and the fact that one of the charges 
brought by the British Government was 
that the Soviets were attempting to in- 
filtrate the British Navy. The more it 
changes the more it stays the same. 
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At the 1933 plenum of the Comintern 
the extended scope the Communists as- 
sign to antimilitary work was reempha- 
sized. The plenum asserted that antimili- 
tary work was to be directed against, 
“the vital parts of the war machine of 
imperialism”, and the “fate of war is de- 
termined by the large factories” and that 
a correct Leninist approach to antimili- 
tary work combined direct subversion of 
the fighting forces with disruption of the 
material and technological base which 
supports the men in the line. Front and 
rear are integral parts of the whole. The 
whole is war, or in the present day in the 
United States, the whole is our ability to 
maintain our defenses at a level which 
precludes Soviet calculations of success- 
ful attack against our country. It is no 
accident that the secretary general of the 
Communist Party of the United States, 
Gus Hall, stresses the fact that over 20 
percent of the employees in our electrical 
industries are women when orienting 
party members to the reasons for CPUSA 
participation in the “women’s liberation 
movement.” 

Dr. Beerstecher points out that our 
extension of diplomatic recognition to 
the Soviet Union in 1933 greatly in- 
creased the prestige of the Communist 
Party of the United States. With Maxim 
Litvinov’s, then Soviet Peoples Commisar 
for Foreign Affairs, pledge to President 
Roosevelt to refrain from subversive ac- 
tivity in the United States still ringing 
in the diplomatic breeze the CPUSA in- 
tensified its efforts to destroy the fight- 
ing effectiveness of our Armed Forces. 

Part VII of Dr. Beerstecher’s study 
follows: 

REVOLUTIONARY ANTIMILITARISM IN COMMU- 
NIST THEORY AND Pracrice—VII 

(A dissertation submitted to the faculty of 

the Graduate School of Georgetown Uni- 

versity by Robert E. Beerstecher, Ph. D.) 

XII. “PREPARE FOR POWER’’? 

The Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 
September, 1931, decided the fate of the 
Chinese revolution. Rather than sacrifice 
themselves in a struggle against the superior 
military power of Japan, the Soviets decided 
to pursue an overt policy of neutrality. The 
failure of Russia to intervene militarily in 
their behalf was a disastrous blow to commu- 
nist prestige in China which seriously im- 
peded the growth of communism there for 
several years. Although the international 
communist press called for an intensification 
of the struggle against the forces of imperial- 
ism, the Soviet press within Russia was care- 
ful to avoid making any direct provocative at- 
tack against Japan. Instead, the official party 
line emnating from Moscow stated that 
American, British and French imperialists 
were using Japan as a weapon against China 
and the Soviet Union. In order to stem the 
tide of anti-imperialist struggles in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, Latin America and the other 
colonial nations, the communists asserted, 
the United States deemed it necessary to 
“smash” the Chinese revolution* In the 
United States, the communist party urged its 
members to form united front committees 
against intervention. It also called for the 
formation of antiwar committees and the 
adoption of resolutions demanding the with- 
drawal of American warships from China#® 
Similar actions occurred throughout western 
Europe. 

In October, 1931, less than a month after 
the end of the unsuccessful revolt in the 
Chilean navy, the secretariat of the South 
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American bureau of the Young Communist 
International held its third plenary session 
in Montevideo, At this session a resolution 
was passed intended to revitalize the anti- 
militarist program in Chile and to initiate 
antimilitarist work in Peru.t The resolution 
re-emphasized the necessity for conducting 
mass antimilitarist work in the army and 
navy. It directed the young communists in 
Chile and Peru to begin concrete work 
among the sailors and soldiers. Work in the 
armed forces, the resolution explained, 
should not be considered as conspiratorial 
work for specialists alone, for it was funda- 
mental mass work to be undertaken by all 
members of the young communist leagues as 
well as all working youth. This did not less- 
en the necessity, the resolution continued, 
of carrying out conspiratorial organizational 
work to create illegal calls in the armed 
forces. The resolution also stressed the 
necessity for popularizing the slogan of 
fraternization between the soldiers and the 
workers, and for agitating for the partial 
demands of the servicemen. It also accorded 
recognition to the need for special news- 
papers and periodicals in connection with 
the work in the armed forces.* 

There were several other interesting se- 
quels to the September revolt in the Chilean 
fleet. In the face of strong government re- 
action against communism, the Communist 
Party of Chile again began to adapt its 
movement and organization to illegal con- 
ditions. However, in the next parliamentary 
elections, the Chilean communists put for- 
ward as one of their candidates one of the 
leaders of the sailors’ revolt who was await- 
ing court-martial. They also intensified their 
agitational activities in Chile, using the 
plight of the leaders of the naval revolt as 
the central propaganda theme. Communist 
parties throughout the world were ordered to 
assist the Communist Party of Chile in this 
fight by the Comintern: “The international 
proletariat must support the fight of the 
working masses of Chile to rescue the thou- 
sands of sailors and workers from the claws 
of military justice.” * 

On November 15, 1931, the Young Com- 
munist League of Italy convened its eleventh 
national congress. Antimilitarism was a 
major item on the agenda at this congress. 
Discussion of the agitational techniques as- 
sociated with work in the army and navy 
was directed by several comrades who had 
recently completed their own military sery- 
ice.’ Previously, communist success in pene- 
trating the Italian armed forces and estab- 
lishing an effective foundation for illegal 
cells had been retarded by the fact that the 
Young Communist League of Italy lacked 
members with military training or experi- 
ence. Moreover, Italian military authorities 
had been quick both to recognize the threat 
which communism represented and to insti- 
tute internal security measures which coun- 
tered communist attempts to infiltrate the 
military command structure. 

Recognizing that its efforts to broaden the 
scope of antimilitarist work in the armed 
forces would no longer be handicapped by 
the inexperience of its personnel, the Young 
Communist League of Italy formulated “in 
a concrete manner” the tasks to be accom- 
plished by working in the army and navy. 
It emphasized the possibilities for agitation 
offered by mass demonstrations to secure 
better food, refusals to drill, etc. The con- 
gress stated that antiwar demonstrations 
and strikes, unrest among the new army re- 
cruits, mutinies in the army and navy, and 
suspicion and discontent both within and 
between the paramilitary fascist youth orga- 
nizations in Italy were clear manifestations 
of “the rapid and constant process of reyo- 
lutionization of the masses ” * 

The term revolutionization became a part 
of the lexicon of communism after Yaro- 
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slavsky had used the verb revolutionize in a 
speech at the sixth world congress of the 
Comintern to describe the process through 
which the masses became imbued with the 
spirit of revolutionary doctrine, Movements 
among the troops, Yaroslaysky said, served to 
“revolutionize” the proletariat.” Yaroslaysky 
advanced the thesis that the proletariat was 
stimulated by and derived both determina- 
tion and a sense of what modern “psy- 
chologists” would consider “togetherness” 
from the knowledge that it had the sympathy 
and “the support of the army or at least a 
part of it 

The Comintern used Yaroslavsky’s theses 
to justify its directives for an intensification 
of work within the armed forces. In turn, 
communist parties and youth leagues, like 
the Young Communist League of Italy, re- 
peated it to thelr membership. The com- 
munist party's illegal central organ, L’Unita 
(Unity), issued special appeals to the Italian 
soldiers and sailors in which it advanced the 
action slogans “Down with war!” and “Against 
intervention in China!” L'Unità was one 
of the primary vehicles for Italian anti- 
militarist propaganda. Almost every issue 
carried special columns devoted to the prob- 
lems of Italian servicemen. 

When Italy dispatched a naval division to 
Shanghai, L'Unità called on the Italian 
masses to “support the Chinese revolution 
in a concrete manner” by preventing the fur- 
ther dispatch of arms, munitions, warships 
and troops to China.” Focal point for the 
communist activities against the Itallan 
navy was the important naval installation at 
La Spenia. More thousands of leaflets and 
antiwar pamphlets were distributed annually 
in the barracks and on board the ships of 
the Italian fleet. The communists conducted 
most of their secret meetings for the sailors 
in the town, but some clandestine meetings 
were held on board ship.“ Revolutionary ac- 
tivity was most effective aboard the Andrea 
Doria and the Trieste, but communist prop- 
aganda ieafiets discovered aboard these v's- 
sels resulted in increased vigilance on the 
part of naval authorities.” 

A special antimilitarist conference was held 
in Germany late in 1931. The results of the 
conference were reported in the December, 
1931, issue of Oktober, the German revolu- 
tionary journal edited by Ernst Schneller: 

“The holding of this conference introduces 
a new chapter of revolutionary antimilitarist 
work in Germany. It is of historical impor- 
tance because at it—in the words of one of 
its own resolutions—for the first time since 
1919, numbers of the armed forces of the 
bourgeois state have come together in order 
to debate as to how they may use the weap- 
ons given them for fighting against the peo- 
ple, for fighting for the people.” 1° 

To avoid detection, German communists 
camoufiaged their literature destined for 
clandestine distribution in the organized 
military forces. For example, Oktober, which 
could no longer be printed in Germany, was 
printed in Zurich, and smuggled into Ger- 
many under the false covers of the legal 
journal, Neue Architektur (Modern Architec- 
ture). Similarly, other communist propa- 
ganda items were concealed behind such 
harmless cover titles as Cross-word Puzzle 
Journal, van der Velde’s Technik der Liebe 
(Technique of Love), or Latest News from 
the Motor Show)? Match boxes and cigarette 
packages were often used as containers for 
the distribution of folded leaflets and ap- 
peals among the troops. A revised German 
edition of Langer’s Der Weg zum Sieg was 
also published in Zurich in 1931 to support 
the growing revolutionary movement in Ger- 
many. 

Appeals by the Communist Party to Ger- 
many to the “workers, peasants, toilers, 
young people, soldiers, sailors” followed the 
international party line with reference to 
the prevention of the shipment of arms, 
munitions, airplanes and war supplies to 
the “Japanese warmongers.” “German sol- 
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diers,” one such appeal stated, “Do not fire 
on your fellow countrymen! Do not fire on 
the soldiers of other countries. Fraternize 
with them.” 1s 

Manifestos issued by the Communist Party 
of Great Britain called on all Englishmen to 
demand the withdrawal of British forces from 
the Orient.” But communist propaganda and 
agitation was not limited to England alone. 
British soldiers and sailors stationed in 
Shanghai and aboard British warships in the 
Far East were flooded with propaganda leaf- 
lets and handbills voicing communist sug- 
gestions that they agitate to be sent home. 
After Invergordon, the Comintern had ex- 
tended its antimilitarist campaign to include 
subverting British influence in every area in 
which British servicemen were stationed. In 
Egypt, work against the British army and 
among the armed forces of the Fuad mon- 
archy became a task of primary importance, 
and the cry “Away with the British armed 
forces in Egypt and the Sudan" was raised by 
the Communist Party of Egypt as a basic 
slogan of its action program.” Similar slo- 
gans were raised against the British army in 
India 

The Comintern supplemented the action 
program which it had promulgated for the 
Communist Party of India in 1930 with a 
special action program for the Young Com- 
munist League of India. Communism did not 
emerge as a force to be reckoned with in 
India until after World War II, even though 
its existence there as an organized movement 
dates from the founding of the Comintern 
Early soviet interest in the prospect of an In- 
dian revolution rested less on the anticipated 
realization of socialism in India than on its 
desire to destroy the British commonwealth. 
This motivation persisted, and became more 
intense as the spectre of imperialist military 
intervention dominated all soviet policy. 
“British imperialism,” the young com- 
munists told their Indian audiences in the 
1930's, “is preparing in our country the 
mailed fist for military intervention against 
the U.S.S.R. and the revolutionary eman- 
cipation movement in the whole of the 
East." To meet this challenge, they said, it 
was necessary to spread revolutionary pro- 
paganda among the soldiers and police, for 
these were the forces by which British im- 
perialism suppressed the revolutionary move- 
ment. In contrast to the nationalist appeals 
to the soldiers to leave the army and resign in 
accordance with Gandhi's teaching of non- 
violence, the Young Communist League of 
India based its appeals to the army on the 
necessity for the violent overthrow of British 
rule. According to the young communist 
league, victory in India could only be 
achieved by “the revolutionary armed insur- 
rection of the masses of the working classes, 
the peasantry, the poor of the towns, and the 
Indian soldiers, under the banner and leader- 
ship of the communist party.” ** Complete in- 
dependence for India, the annulment of all 
debts, the expropriation and nationalization 
of all industries, and the confiscation with 
compensation for all property—these were 
the substantive slogans of the Indian revolu- 
tion toward which the communists worked.“ 
The Young Communist League of India 
realized that such slogans were less likely to 
rally the soldiers to the support of a revolu- 
tionary struggle than would slogans based 
upon their own immediate and personal de- 
mands, e.g., service in their native province, 
the right to select their own officers, prohibi- 
tion of the use of soldiers as servants by the 
officers, increased pay and allowances, etc. It 
therefore directed as an “immediate duty” 
that all young communists participate in the 
establishment of a secret revolutionary or- 
ganization in the army, the assigned task of 
which would be “to struggle for the daily de- 
mands of the soldiers.” * 

Detailed guidance from the Comintern as 
to how the Indian communists were to pro- 
ceed in carrying out their work in the armed 
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forces was provided by a special pamphlet 
covering all aspects of both tactical and or- 
ganizational questions. “The army organiza- 
tion must be organized absolutely separate- 
ly,” the pamphlet admonished, explaining 
that if it were joined with the local workers’ 
or peasants’ organizations, the members of 
both might end up in jail. To reduce the risk 
which organizational work among the soldiers 
entailed, military cells were to be adminis- 
tered only by special representatives of the 
local communist committee who were spe- 
cially trained for military work.” The pam- 
phlet concluded that the work in the British 
army units would be unsuccessful if Indian 
communists attempted to carry it out, Eng- 
lish communists in India, it said, should en- 
gage in this task. It also stated that native 
battalions frequently were billeted in areas 
where the local communists spoke a different 
language or dialect from those in the battal- 
ion. In such instances, the communist party 
was either to recruit someone locally who 
could speak the language, or get comrades 
from the home district of the battalion to 
come and assist in the work.“ There is little 
to indicate, however, that the action program 
of the Indian communists was ever successful 
in creating an effective nuclei withir the 
Indian army. 

French communists also agitated against 
intervention in the Far East, but of greater 
significance was the Comintern’s antimili- 
tarist campaign which called for an attack 
on French infiuence in Indo-China. Special 
instructions were issued governing commu- 
nist organizational work among the Anna- 
mite units, the native and French troops. 
“Pay attention to the national question,” the 
local communists were advised," and compare 
the economic conditions, the pay and privi- 
leges of the Annamites with the French sol- 
diers. When talking to native soldiers from 
peasant stock, they were told, emphasize the 
“intolerable conditions of peasant life.” In 
discussions with the workers, such subjects as 
unemployment, low rates of pay, and the 
severe conditions of work were to be featured. 
The Indo-Chinese communists recognized the 
importance of establishing a small but se- 
cure organization for military work. Every 
soldier drawn into the movement was to be 
thoroughly screened and tested. 

Cells were to be limited in membership 
from three to five; no two cells were to be 
connected in any manner. Cells were to be 
directed only by those comrades who had 
been specifically instructed in military work. 
Numbers were not considered important; 
loyalty was.” Local French communists 
were to be employed in the work among 
the French troops, as they could stress the 
differences which existed between the sol- 
diers and their officers in a much more con- 
vincing manner, Communists chosen to 
carry on work among the organized military 
forces were to be provided with the special 
indoctrination literature which had been 
provided the communist party Agita- 
tional propaganda against recruiting, against 
the military, against militarism, against 
capitalism, and against the sending of sol- 
diers to fight their families was to be em- 
phasized.* 

Support of the Chinese revolution as a 
fundamental theme of communist propa- 
ganda was repeated in every country, but 
the local parties did not neglect their own 
antimilitarist campaigns. For example, com- 
munist antimilitarist activities in Denmark 
were aimed at disintegration of the organized 
military forces. In March, 1932, the Commu- 
nist Party of Denmark featured a special 
agitational campaign among the sailors and 
marines stationed in Copenhagen, as part 
of its antiwar week program. The commu- 
nists called for a strike against the reduc- 
tions in pay which had been imposed as 
the result of the impact of the world de- 
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pression on the economy of Denmark. Propa- 
ganda leaflets were distributed calling to 
Danish servicemen to follow the “example” 
set by the British sailors at Invergordon, 
but the call went unanswered. In typical 
communist fashion, however, the local com- 
rades reported in the party press that their 
action had been sympathetically received by 
the men and that general discontent ex- 
isted. What the comrades failed to report 
was that the discontent was within their 
own ranks because of the lack of response 
by Danish servicemen to their agitational 
program.** 
The Struggle for Japan 

Inside Japan, the Comintern launched a 
major effort to expand the communist move- 
ment. “The ideological and organizational 
fight against the present war,” it decreed, 
“must be the first and foremost task of the 
Japanese in the election campaign.” = The 
Comintern stressed the decisive importance 
of conducting an antiwar campaign through- 
out Japan and organizing a mass struggle 
among the soldiers, sailors and ex-service- 
men, In anticipation of communist successes 
during the spring elections of 1932, the Japa- 
nese communists were directed to “strength- 
en and enlarge nuclei in the factory, labor 
exchanges, villages, barracks and warships.” ” 
Concrete and immediate programs for the 
sailors and soldiers were to be developed 
around the central slogans: “Immediate 
withdrawal of all Japanese troops from the 
occupied territories and Chinese waters,” 
“Fraternization of the Japanese and Chinese 
soldiers,” “Convert this war into civil war!" “ 
Other slogans raised included the following: 
“Not one soldier against the Soviet Union! 
Not one soldier against revolutionary China! 
Let us reply to the mobilization with a civil 
war. Although the Japanese communists 
intensified the antimilitarist campaign in the 
armed forces, and issued a number of anti- 
war pamphlets, one of their leaders admitted 
later that “the work in the army and navy is 
weak and insufficiently systematic.”™ An- 
other veteran communist, Sanzo Nozaka, who 
was better known in the party under the 
pseudonym, Susumo Okano, characterized the 
work in the armed forces and specialized 
para-military organizations as refiecting an 
“opportunist weakness.” 1 

The failure of the Japanese communists 
to attract servicemen into the communist 
party and the young communist league, or 
to organize mass movements of protest 
among the troops did not pass unnoticed by 
the Comintern." In May, 1932, the Comin- 
tern promulgated the famous “ Theses on the 
Situation in Japan and the Tasks of the 
Communist Party." The theses outlined a 
comprehensive militant action program de- 
signed to prepare the Japanese communist 
movement for the revolutionary situation 
which the Comintern believed was imminent, 
but for which it found the Japanese orga- 
nization totally unprepared.“ The theses 
stressed the importance of increasing both 
written and spoken agitation and propa- 
ganda against both “imperialist” and “coun- 
ter-revolutionary” war. The war slogans and 
policies of the Japanese government, the 
communists were told, were to be “exposed,” 
and contracted with the peaceful aims of the 
Soviet Union. Communists were to appeal to 
the troops to refuse to fight, to leave the 
front without giving up their arms, and to 
form soldiers’ committees. In the event of 
war against the Soviet Union, the commu- 
nists were to agitate among the soldiers to 
desert to the side of the Red Army. “In a 
reactionary war,” the theses declared, “the 
revolutionary class cannot help hoping for 
the defeat of its own government. The defeat 
of the government army weakens the monar- 
chist government of Japan and assists the 
civil war against the ruling classes.” A mass 
action program was to be undertaken to fo- 
ment strikes in the armament factories, in 
the port areas and in the transport indus- 
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try. The communists were directed to use 
all means available to them to bring about 
the proclamation of a general strike, and 
to convert it and the revolutionary antiwar 
movement into armed rebellion. The theses 
re-emphasized the necessity of supporting 
the partial demands of the soldiers and 
sailors, and of organizing mass actions among 
them and in the factories supporting the war 
effort. Special work among the youth and 
among women, more specifically among the 
wives and mothers of servicemen, was also 
defined as being one of the basic tasks of 
Japanese communism.” 

In order to meet the growing requirements 
for specialized propaganda media for dis- 
semination within the armed forces, the 
Communist Party of Japan began publica- 
tion of a regular fortnightly paper, Neisi no 
Tomo (The Friend oj the Soldier)“ Neisi no 
tomo proclaimed itself as the voice of both 
the “revolutionary soldiers and sailors.” "7 
An article entitled “How the Soldiers’ Com- 
mittees were Created” appearing in one of 
the early issues of Neisi no tomo began with 
the following injunction: “Revolutionary 
workers and peasants who live in barracks, 
take a lesson from the experience of these 
comrades! Create soldiers’ and sailors’ com- 
mittees in all barracks and on all ships!“ 
The Communist Party also published a spe- 
cial naval newspaper, The Lofty Mast, in the 
port of Kure.” The Lofty Mast featured 
such slogans as “Defend the Soviet Union— 
the fatherland of the international pro- 
letariat!,"” “Liberation of Korea and For- 
mosa!” and “Independence for China,” ™ In 
addition, numerous local papers and pam- 
phlets were published for distribution in the 
barracks, on board the warships, and in the 
port areas. All of these publicized the peace 
policy of the Soviet Union, and contrasted it 
with the militancy of Japan. Conditions back 
home among the dependents of the service- 
men were highlighted whenever circum- 
stances permitted. These newspapers and 
pamphlets all followed the pattern estab- 
lised by Sokki in reprinting letters from 
soldiers and sailors on the rigors of military 
life,“ 

In May, 1932, the first international sea- 
man’s congress was convened in Hamburg, 
Germany. as part of the Comintern'’s pro- 
gram to extend its influence into the mari- 
time industry. In addition to the official 
open meetings of the congress, a series of 
secret sessions to which only communists 
were admitted was also held, Among the sub- 
jects discussed at the secret sessions was 
how disintegration work was carried on in- 
side naval forces throughout the world, Dis- 
cussion included detailed analysis of com- 
munist tactics employed in past naval mu- 
tinies, and resulted in the development of 
advanced techniques which were recom- 
mended for future application. Reichstag 
Deputy Willy Leow led the discussion on the 
mutiny of the Imperial Germany navy, while 
severa! foreign communist antimilitarist ex- 
perts made presentations on Invergordon 
and other recent naval revolts.“ The com- 
munists actively carried on disintegration 
work within the German armed forces. Com- 
munist cells formed in both the army and 
navy observed special security precautions. 
Because of its extremely conspiratorial na- 
ture, little overt publicity was given to this 
phase of the antimilitarist programs, as spe- 
cial police and military units to combat com- 
munism had already started to make their 
appearance in Germany.” 

In May, 1932, the South American bureau 
of the Comintern registered its first success 
resulting from the antimilitarist action pro- 
gram which had been adopted at the third 
plenary session of its secretariat in October, 
1931. This program aimed at the disintegra- 
tion of the armed forces of all South Ameri- 
can countries, but had emphasized the neces- 
sity for work in Chile and Peru. It was in 
Peru that its initial success was achieved. On 
May 7, the crews of the Peruvian cruisers 
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Grau and Bolognesi mutinied and hoisted the 
red flag of communism. The mutiny caught 
the Communist Party of Peru by surprise, for 
it had not realized that the situation in the 
navy would develop as rapidly as it had. The 
absence of any plan doomed the mutiny tq 
failure. The mutiny began when radical ele- 
ments of the crews overpowered their officers 
in a “protest as victims of capitalism against 
the inhumane conditions of life imposed up- 
on them. The mutineers attempted to leave 
their ships, but they were forced to remain 
aboard by small arms fire from the shore 
units which had been mobilized by the Peru- 
vian Government. Both cruisers were an- 
chored alongside the quay at the time of the 
outbreak of the mutiny. As in the case of 
the Chilean mutiny in September, 1931, the 
ships’ crews did not attempt to take them 
out of the harbor until it was Loo late. After 
submarines loyal to the Peruvian Govern- 
ment had cut off any possible exit from the 
harbor, the crews of the Grau and Bolognesi 
were called upon to surrender. The refusal of 
the mutineers to comply with this request 
was the signal for the submarines and shore 
units to open fire on the two cruisers. The 
mutineers aboard the Bolognesi returned the 
fire. Government aircraft also went into ac- 
tion against the cruisers. When aerial bombs 
scored a direct hit on the Bolognesi, the 
crews of the two ships hoisted the white 
flag of surrender. 

August 1, 1932 marked the opening of 
“Navy Week” in Great Britain. The date co- 
incided with the annual communist cam- 
paign against war. Portsmouth was selected 
as the target of communist activity. Over- 
night, the streets of Portsmouth were painted 
with communist antiwar slogans. Warships 
in the harbor area were flooded with propa- 
ganda leaflets.“ However, the communists 
failed to create any unrest among the fleet, 
notwithstanding the fact that the commu- 
nist press in Great Britain tailored its propa- 
ganda to the armed forces to an even greater 
degree after Invergordon than it had before. 
For wide dissemination among Royal Navy 
personnel the communists published the Red 
Signal, a newspaper which proclaimed itself 
to be “the voice of the Communist sailor.” 
The Red Signal recommended that sailors 
take the guns which the government put 
in their hands and “study the art of war,” * 
A separate newspaper, the Soldiers’ Voice, 
was published for distribution among British 
army personnel. The Soldiers’ Voice pro- 
claimed that “the only way to defeat the 
cuts is direct action as adopted by sailors 
at Invergordon.” * The Soldiers’ Voice also 
stated that “the way to victory lies not 
through voting but through mass struggle. 
What is needed is a repetition of the united 
strike.” It advised its readers: “Let us use 
the Knowledge of arms which they give us, 
when the opportunity presents itself, to over- 
throw their rule and, in unity with our fel- 
low workers, to estabiish the free socialist 
Britain.”™ No less than 17 different pam- 
phiets addressed to the soldiers and sailors 
were disseminated by British communists in 
1932.” 

The Tweljth Plenum 

In September, 1932, the Comintern held 
its twelfth plenary session at Moscow. The 
fundamental thesis advanced by the plenum 
was that the period of relative stabilization 
of capitalism was ending. The time had come, 
the veteran Finnish communist, Otto 
Kuusinen, stated, for the proletariat to “pre- 
pare for power.” ® But, he warned, there is 
not yet an immediate revolutionary solution 
in the most important and decisive capitalist 
countries. At the present moment, what is 
taking place is precisely the transition to a 
new phase of the great collisions between 
classes and states, to a new cycle of revolu- 
tions and wars.“ The mutiny of the British 
fleet at Invergordon, Kuusinen stated, was 
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a “symptom” of the disintegration of the 
forces of British imperialism. “A navy which 
has mutinied once,” he added, “may mutiny 
again, and such a navy is, so to speak, a navy 
“without stabilization’.” = 

Similar “portents of the coming storm,” 
it was stated, were to be observed in the 
state of ferment which also existed in the 
armed forces of other countries, e.g., France, 
Italy, Poland, and Greece, while advances in 
antimilitarist work were to be noted every- 
where. In Spain, for example, the communist 
party, had created basic organizational 
“strongholds” in the army, and had elected 
committees of soldiers.“ Communist anti- 
war work against the munitions industry 
and among the recruits and soldiers in 
Czechoslovakia was called one of the most 
“constructive achievements” of the European 
communists." Throughout the twelfth 
plenum, the necessity for communist parties 
to prepare for the period of illegality was 
stressed. 

One of the most important speeches at the 
twelfth plenum delivered by Okano, Okano 
detailed the work which had been carried 
out in Japan, and admitted that an intensi- 
fication of work in the armed forces was 
necessary. “The opportunist weakness of our 
work,” he said, “may be observed in the army, 
navy and special military organizations of 
the fascist and reactionary type. To this day, 
we do not carry on any active work in these 
military organizations.“ Okano observed that 
the Japanese imperialists had set for them- 
selves the task of occupying vast territories 
of the Soviet Union. The occupation of Man- 
churia, he stated, was “merely a prologue, a 
preparatory step” for the military interven- 
tion of the Soviet Union.” Against the back- 
drop of Okano’s statement, the thesis which 
the Comintern had promulgated for Japan 
earlier in the year appeared in their true 
light as an attempt on the part of the 
soviets to forestall disaster by neutralizing 
the offensive power of Japan through the 
communist revolutionary antimilitarist pro- 
gram, The theses launched the Japanese 
communist movement on a massive revolu- 
tionary agitation campaign against the war. 
It also focused additional attention on com- 
munism which resulted in an increase in the 
number of communists and party sympa- 
thizers arrested annually by the govern- 
ment.” 

The plenum declared that a revolutionary 
situation was likely to arise in Japan within 
a very short time. The Communist Party of 
Japan, it stated, “must Increase its work in 
the army and navy, especially in Manchuria, 
must carry on popular agitation among the 
workers, peasants and the exploited urban 
petty bourgeois masses, in langauge that can 
be understood by the broad masses, in order 
to expose the indissoluble connection that 
exists between imperialist war and the di- 
rect preparations for military intervention 
against the U.S.S.R., on the one hand, and 
the strengthening of the military-police re- 
action and the increased plundering of the 
toiling masses in Japan itself, on the other 
hand.” # 

The plenum stated that although favor- 
able results had been achieved by some com- 
munist parties in mobilizing the masses 
against imperialist war and against military 
intervention, no party had been successful in 
preventing the transport of troops to China 
or military supplies to Japan. The plenum 
criticized the Young Communist Interna- 
tional for its “weakness and backwardness” 
in the struggle against imperalist war and 
military intervention. The antiwar work of 
both the communist parties and the young 
communist leagues “in the army, the navy 
and the special fascist semi-organizations.” 
it stated, was in an “intolerably neglected 
condition.” Communist parties, the plenum 
continued, had not succeeded “in fulfilling 
the urgent task of creating legal, semi-legal 
or illegal control committees and illegal com- 
mittees of action, based on the masses, in the 
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factories, railroads, ports and ships, have nc5 
succeeded in mobilizing the masses of the 
workers in the reformist trade unions and 
other mass workers’ organizations on the 
basis of the tactic of the united front from 
below for the purpose of preventing the 
transport of troops to China and munitions 
of war to Japan, and in developing the agita- 
tion against imperialist war and military 
intervention among the masses of peasants 
and the urban petty bourgeoisie.” 7° 

Furthermore, it charged, “inadequate 
bolshevik resistance was shown to the op- 
portunist underestimation of the war in 
China and to the underestimation of the 
danger of imperialist war and military inter- 
vention, to the opportunist failure to under- 
stand all the pecularities of the present drift 
towards a new world war, to individual 
pacifist deviations from the Leninist teaching 
on war, to opportunist passivity with regard 
to war and to fatalistic opportunist moods.” 

The plenum directed all communist parties 
to carry on extensive antiimperialist work 
among the soldiers and sailors, among re- 
cruits, reservists and in the special military 
organizations of the bourgeoisie; to 
strengthen the party organizations and all 
the revolutionary youth organizations, bear- 
ing in mind that the whole party, the whole 
young communist league must participate in 
this work; to organize the struggle of the 
soldiers in their every day demands and to 
support this struggle by the solidarity of the 
workers and boiling peasants; to popularize 
revolutionary traditions and examples of the 
struggle against war. 

The plenum directed all communist parties 
to undertake a “systematic ideological 
struggle” against nationadsm and chau- 
vinism, and to carry on propaganda for a 
“real proletarian internationalism.”™ The 
tactic of the united front from below was to 
be developed and applied in establishing 
“legal, semi-legal and illegal control com- 
mittees and committees of action” for the 
preparation of strikes to prevent the trans- 
port of munitions and troops.** 

The concluding remarks at the twelfth 
plenum were delivered by Ercoli (Palmiro 
Togliatti), the Italian communist. “Let us 
try to overcome the gap which exists between 
our decisions and our resolutions!” Ercoli 
stated, adding: “Let us take root in the fac- 
tories, let us work thoroughly in the re- 
formist trade unions, let us work among 
the masses of unemployed, let us penetrate 
into fascist trade union organizations, into 
the army, into the navy.” * 

Economic conditions in the United States 
became more acute during the fall of 1932. 
Unemployment steadily increased, bread- 
lines became longer, and the gloom of the 
depression deepened, Racial unrest figured 
prominently in the news. The American com- 
munists recalled the prediction made by 
Stalin in a speech on May 6, 1929, that “the 
moment is not far off when a revolutionary 
crisis will develop in America.” * “One day,” 
the Daily Worker asserted, “the Negro worker 
and poor farmers of America, in alliance with 
their exploited class brothers of the white 
races, will win their freedom, too, through a 
soviet revolution. They will then be free to 
develop the so-called Black Belt of America, 
as the Ukrainians are developing theirs... . 
Only through a communist revolution will 
this goal be achieved.” 7 

The revolutionary crisis, the communists 
said, had almost arrived, In bold-face type, 
the Daily Worker repeated Lenin’s admoni- 
tion: “The struggle against militarism must 
not be postponed until the moment when 
war breaks out. Then it will be too late. The 
struggle against war must be carried on now, 
daily, hourly." = 

William Z. Foster, the communist candi- 
date for President of the United States in 
1928, wrote a book in 1932 which he called 
Toward Soviet America.” In it he discussed 
the role of the armed forces in a revolution- 
ary crisis. Foster stated: 
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“In measuring the potential forces for and 
against the revolution, naturally the ques- 
tion of the rule to be played by the army and 
navy is one of fundamental importance; for, 
in the final show-down, it is upon them that 
the bourgeoisie relies to maintain its control. 
If it loses the armed forces, then all is lost. 
Here, certainly, the revolution will recruit 
powerful forces, with fatal effects to 
capitalism.” * 

“The armed forces are not impervious to 
communism simply because they have patri- 
otic propaganda dinned into their ears and 
are subject to a rigid discipline,” Foster 
asserted, explaining that “the great bulk of 
these forces originate in proletarian or 
farmer families and they eventually respond 
to the sufferings and miseries of their close 
relatives. Especially is all this true of con- 
script armies. Besides, they have their own 
deep grievances in the service. Experience 
teaches that such worker-peasant forces are 
very unreliable for the bourgeoisie.” * 

As examples, Foster cited the armies of the 
tsar and the Kaiser, recalling that “it was 
only a few months ago that the capitalists 
of the world got a shiver of fright and a 
foretaste of the future by the revolts in the 
British and Chilean navies.” 5 

Tension in Anglo-Soviet relations had in- 
creased following the Invergordon incident. 
A few weeks after the twelfth plenum was 
held, the British Ambassador in Moscow ad- 
vised the British Foreign Office that the 
Comintern had issued specific instructions to 
the Communist Party of Great Britain at its 
plenary session to form cells in military or- 
ganizations. The British Ambassador's report 
was closely followed by an allegation in 
Izvestiya, the official soviet newspaper, that 
the British Foreign Office “had instructed its 
agents to furnish documents, real or bogus, 
establishing the connection between the 
soviet government and the Communist In- 
ternational.”= Parliamentary and public 
anger soared in Great Britain, but the 
British Foreign Secretary’s demand for an 
apology was summarily ignored by the soviets 
who declared that they could not be respon- 
sible for editorial commentaries in Izvestiya. 
Discussions between the British Foreign 
Secretary and the Soviet Ambassador in Lon- 
don failed to stop communist, antimilitary 
agitational or propaganda activities. Com- 
munist attempts to spread disaffection 
among the British military forces continued. 
Shortly thereafter the organizing secretary of 
the South Wales district of the communist 
party was arrested and charged with the dis- 
tribution of communist propaganda among 
the armed forces. A notebook found on him 
at the time of his arrest carried the cryptic 
remark: “must carry on work among the 
armed forces.” The notebook also stated “we 
should have to join the navy, the air force 
and start a revolution.” © The British revo- 
lution never materialized. 

XIII, THE SECOND ROUND OF REVOLUTIONS 
AND WARS 
De Zeven Provincian 


The new cycle of revolutions and wars 
which had been predicted at the twelfth 
plenum of the Comintern began in January, 
1933. The Comintern’s reconstruction of the 
Indonesian communist movement started 
immediately after the failure of the Novem- 
ber, 1926, revolution, but it was not until the 
depression years of the 1930’s that the op- 
portunity came to test the revolutionary or- 
ganization which had been erected in the 
Dutch colonial forces. On January 30, 1933, 
the native corporals, lance corporals and 
marines belonging to the crews of the Dutch 
cruiser Java and the destroyers Piet Hein 
and Evertsen stationed at Surabaya, Dutch 
East Indies, mutinied.“ Their complaint was 
a familiar one: pay reductions. Whereas only 
a ten percent reduction had been anticipated, 
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the pay cuts announced by the Dutch Min- 
istry of Defense added up to a minimum of 
fourteen percent. Dissension spread rapidly 
among the naval ratings. The situation 
worsened considerably after the Dutch au- 
thorities arrested another 425 ratings for re- 
fusing to obey the orders of their officers and 
attend morning parade.” 

News of the events which had taken place 
in Surabaya spread rapidly throughout the 
East Indian squadron of the Dutch fleet 
where it was sympathetically received by the 
men. Although emotions were heated, naval 
authorities were able to maintain control 
everywhere except in the port of Kotaraja, 
Northern Sumatra where the Dutch battle- 
ship, De Zeven Provincien, lay at anchor. Ex- 
cept for the ships’ officers and a handful of 
European petty officers, the crew of De Zeven 
Provincien was composed of native East In- 
dians. The officers of the De Zeven Provincien 
found it hard to communicate with the na- 
tive seamen who spoke at least ten different 
dialects among themselves, The natives were 
proverbially taciturn so their mood did not 
betray the fact that shortly before dawn on 
February fifth, a mutiny would break out.” 
All but nine of the ship's officers were ashore 
when the mutiny occurred. They were seized 
at bayonet point, handcuffed, and locked in 
one of the cabins. However, one of the nine 
managed to escape by throwing himself over- 
board. After swimming to a nearby small 
boat, he rowed to shore and sounded the 
alarm.” Immediately thereafter, the order 
was given to up anchor, and the De Zeven 
Provincien sailed out of the port heading for 
Surabaya. 

Some mutinies have come without warn- 
ing; others, as in the case of the mutiny 
aboard the De Zeven Provincien, were pre- 
ceded by events which revealed that insurrec- 
tion was imminent. If the widespread dis- 
order in Surabaya had not in itself been 
enough to indicate the seriousness of the 
situation which existed, then the warnings 
to the captain by the commander of the 
Dutch East Indian army and others regard- 
ing the hostility of his crew should have re- 
sulted in special vigilance. Instead of initiat- 
ing normal precautionary procedures, the cap- 
tain went ashore for the evening. Even a 
telephone message from one of his sailors, 
warning that the native crew intended to 
seize his ship was laughed aside by the cap- 
tain, who said that the crew would be unable 
to weigh anchor.* Within hours, the threat- 
ened mutiny became fact. 

Richard Krebs, a former member of the 
Maritime section of the Comintern, later re- 
vealed that an action committee composed of 
Dutch and Javanese marines belonging to a 
communist cell aboard the De Zeven Provin- 
cien was influential in instigating the mu- 
tiny. According to Krebs, their actions were 
carried out in response to special instructions 
which had been received from a courier sent 
by the Far Eastern section of the Comintern. 
They had been instructed to seize control of 
the ship and sail for the Java coast where 
they were to bombard the naval station at 
Surabaya with the eleven inch guns of the De 
Zeven Provincien. Their action, Krebs as- 
serted, was to serve as the signal for a gen- 
eral communist inspired uprising throughout 
the Dutch East Indies.” 

Although Krebs’ assertion of direct Com- 
intern complicity in the De Zeven Provincien 
mutiny cannot be validated, it is not improb- 
able that some communist influence existed 
within the crew. Communist interest in the 
East Indian squadron of the Dutch fleet has 
been confirmed by other sources, a point on 
which Krebs shed some very interesting ad- 
ditional light. Krebs reported that in the 
middle of September, 1932, he was ordered to 
put eight members of the Dutch young com- 
munist league through a ten-day training 
course in naval disintegration tactics. This 
course was conducted in the special school 
which the Comintern had set up in Rotter- 
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dam, Holland, for training communists in 
naval work, Similar schools existed for the 
same purpose in Rouen, France, and Ham- 
burg, Germany. Krebs stated that the eight 
young communists were professional seamen 
who were about to be called up for military 
service by Holland. In view of their back- 
ground and experience, the trainees were 
scheduled to enter the navy. They were or- 
dered to make special application for service 
in the East Indian squadron of the Dutch 
fleet where they were to apply the special 
training they had received.™ 

The only ship anchored in the port of 
Kotaraja was the small Dutch vessel Al- 
denbaran. This was the vessel which the cap- 
tain of the De Zeven Provincien boarded and 
set to sea in pursuit of his ship. The Al- 
dabaram was no match for the larger and 
speedier De Zeven Provincien, and was 
quickly outdistanced by it. Contemporary 
accounts of Captain Eikenboom's pursuit of 
the De Zeven Provincien contained all the 
humor and pathos of a chase sequence in- 
volving the Keystone cops. A squadron of 
Dutch cruisers and destroyers were sent from 
the Celebes to join the chase, but they re- 
quired a three day sail through the Java sea 
before they reached the Sumatran coast.” 
Two days later, three Dutch flying boats, two 
destroyers, and a minesweeper joined the 
chase. 

The news of the mutiny of the De Zeven 
Provincien was the signal for communists in 
Holland, Dutch Guiana and the Indies to 
organize meetings protesting the pay cuts 
and distribute pamphlets in support of the 
mutiny. In Berlin, Dimitrov learned of the 
mutiny, and he ordered the maritime section 
of the Comintern to issue a special manifesto 
addressed to the “navy men of all countries,” 
exhorting them to “prepare to follow the 
glorious example of the De Zeven Provincien 
mutineers!"” ™ In Holland, the daily commu- 
nist newspaper, Tribune, drew a parallel be- 
tween the action of the Indonesian seamen 
and the revolt of the Russian cruiser, Po- 
temkin. The Tribune issued a special appeal 
calling for a joint struggle of the Indonesian 
masses and Dutch working class, in particular 
the Dutch sailors and soldiers, to join with 
their fellow workers against the “capitalist 
exploiters.” ” 

A radio message from the crew of the De 
Zeven Provincien addressed to the press 
stated that the mutiny would soon be ended. 
The mutineers stated their intent to sur- 
render to the captain and render him honors. 
Their mutiny, they proclaimed, was simply 
a protest against the pay cut and against the 
arrest of those who had previously protested.” 
The Dutch Ministry of Defense in the Hague 
announced that if the mutineers did not 
surrender immediately and unconditionally, 
force would be used.“ A subsequent message 
from the mutineers asked that the naval au- 
thorities be informed that there were no 
communist leanings among them, and that 
no violence had occurred. Again they indi- 
cated their intent to surrender, but this time 
attached the condition that they be given an 
assurance of immunity, and that the wage 
cut would be rescinded.” 

When the De Zeven Provincien was finally 
located at sea, it was called upon to surrender. 
The mutineers refused and Dutch seaplanes 
bombed the ship. One of the hundred pound 
bombs struck the deck setting it afire. 
Eighteen crew members were killed outright, 
and several others, four of whom later died, 
were wounded by the explosion of the bomb. 
In panic, the crew took to the small boats, 
and immediately surrendered to the warships 
standing by. After their release, the officers 
again resumed command of the ship, and 
with the assistance of a boarding crew from 
the Dutch battleship Java, extinguished the 
flames. Captain Eikenboom was put aboard 
his vessel. Later, however, he was relieved of 
command and court-martialed. All of the 
ringleaders of the mutineers were arrested 
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and imprisoned on Onrust Island until their 
trials. In addition, those members of the De 
Zeven Provincien’s crew who had been ashore 
when the mutiny occurred, but who had 
themselves mutinied against naval author- 
ities on shore, were also arrested and held 
for trial: Communist parties throughout 
the world organized sympathetic demonstra- 
tions both during and after the mutiny, rais- 
ing the cry “Freedom for the Dutch and 
Indonesian sailors.“ Dutch consulates were 
picketed. Slogans popularizing the plight of 
the De Zeven Provincien crew were featured 
in the communist press and propaganda 
organs: 

“Protest against the murder of our Dutch 
sailor comrades! 

“Demand the freedom of press, assemblage, 
release of all Dutch and Javanese seamen 
held in prison camps! 

“Demand the freedom of press, assemblage, 
and the right to organize and strike for the 
Dutch and Javanese seamen held in prison 
camps!" w2 

These and similar proclamations were 
printed on communist underground presses 
throughout the world in English, Dutch, 
German, French and the Scandinavian lan- 
guages, for clandestine distribution aboard 
the warships of the major European navel 
powers.“ Communist agitators in Helder, 
the major naval port in northern Holland, 
distributed pamphlets inviting the sailors to 
form sailors’ and soldiers councils. Rumors 
that certain destroyers and cruisers based at 
Helder intended to imitate the action of the 
De Zeven Provincien led to the taking of 
extraordinary precautions to preserve order. 
All guards were doubled, and at least one de- 
stroyer manned by officers and trusted men 
kept up a full head of steam owing to the 
tension which followed the announcement 
that government forces had bombed the De 
Zeven Provincien to end the mutiny.” On 
February 8, the Dutch Ministry of Defense 
had issued an order prohibiting members of 
the armed forces from having any “labor” 
newspapers, pamphlets or literature in their 
possession, an extreme measure designed to 
counteract the subversive and highly inflam- 
atory propaganda material being dissemi- 
mated by the communists in Holland and 
the East Indies. Seditious pamphlets and 
tracts continued to be smuggled into the 
naval barracks, even after seventeen com- 
munists had been arrested in Helder for their 
activities. 

For several months after the mutiny, the 
Comintern continued to feature the mutiny 
of De Zeven Provincien in its propaganda, 
comparing it with the the epic of the Potem- 
kin. The bombing of De Zeven Provincien, 
the communists proclaimed, was a “bloody 
rehearsal for a naval air war.” ** With Com- 
intern aid, the illegal Communist Party of 
Indonesia continued its work among the 
armed forces. In some of the army barracks 
of Batavia, soldiers ‘ound posters on their 
walls proclaiming “Long live the fleet! Fol- 
low the example of De Zeven Provincien! 1 

However, the Indonesian communists rec- 
ognized that the weakness in their move- 
ment resulted from the lack of a determined 
revolutionary leadership, and acknowledged 
the fact that their work among soldiers, 
sailors and the masses had been inadequately 
prepared.° The failure of the Communist 
Party of Holland to campaign vigorously for 
the release of the mutineers brought com- 
plaints from the Indonesian communists, but 
without success, for the situation in Holland 
precluded any widespread overt agitational 
program. Although the thirteenth plenum 
of the executive committee of the Comintern 
later defined the mutiny of the De Zeven 
Provincion and the work of the Communist 
Party of Holland as “good revolutionary 
work,” the revolutionary situation had 
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passed. With it passed the Comintern’s gold- 
en opportunity to destroy Dutch control in 
the Indies." 

The spreading flames of revolt 

February, 1933, marked a turning point for 
communism in Germany. At the twelfth 
plenum of the Comintern, the Communist 
Party of Germany had been directed “to con- 
tinue the offensive against fascism and pre- 
pare the masses for the revolution, for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat of soviet Ger- 
many.“ Fascism in power in Germany, the 
communists were warned, meant the speed- 
ing up of the preparations for imperialist 
war.“ On the night of February 27, 1933, the 
efforts of the German communists to prepare 
the proletariat for “the decisive revolutionary 
battles” were interrupted by the burning of 
the German Reichstag. Even as the ruins of 
the Reichstag smouldered, the German na- 
tional socialists began an aggressive cam- 
paign to discredit communism. 

Repressive measures against the commu- 
nists were swift and cruel by modern stand- 
ards, but they were effctive. The national 
socialists who turned a propaganda barrage 
against the communists. Emphasis was 
placed on the subversive nature of com- 
munism, the foreign direction and con- 
trol exercised by the Comintern over the 
German communists, and the threat of so- 
viet espionage. Although the campaign often 
went far beyond the truth in order to dis- 
credit the communists, one fact was evident 
from its success. Communist disintegration 
work in the armed forces was ineffective 
since the personnel were fully informed and 
realized that they themselves were the tar- 
get for subversion: ignorance was the best 
ally of communism; knowledge of its tactics 
its most dangerous adversary. 

The rise of Hitlerism did not mean the 
end of antimilitarism in Germany. The 
greater the successes achieved by Hitler, the 
deeper underground went German commu- 
nism. Shortly before the Reichstag fire, a 
special illegal organization, protection and 
intelligence section, otherwise known as 
“OS.NA.,” had been formed by the Com- 
intern. O.S.N.A. was an elite organization 
set up to work inside the German communist 
party. It was responsible for espionage, dis- 
integration of political organizations and 
parties hostile to communism, and infil- 
tration and demoralization of the armed 
forces.“ In addition to the illegal O.S.N.A., 
the German communists also had the “Am” 
or “Antimilitarisms” organization. “Am” 
was the communist apparatus responsible for 
making antimilitarism an effective, offen- 
sive, political weapon. The organization 
structure of “Am” which was also known 
as the “M” apparatus, the “C.K.”, or “Mixed 
Commission," consisted of both district and 
subdistrict committees. These committees 
directed the formation and work of the so- 
called action groups which were responsible 
for carrying out the dangerous and difficult 
tasks connected with the preparation of an 
armed uprising.“ Special military courses 
were organized by the “Am” organization 
for training personnel in antimilitarist 
work. It is possible to gain an appreciation 
of the scope of Instruction from the index 
of one such “Am” course which is repro- 
duced below: 

“Details of course for the military tasks of 
the revolutionary proletariat. 

"I. Introduction. 

“TI. The army. 

A. The organization of the army. 

B. The importance and part played by the 
army. 

C. Analysis of classes represented in the 
army and its ideology. 

D. The political, official and material posi- 
tion. 

III. The Effect of the crisis on the army. 

A. Fundamental contradictions in capital- 
ist military policy. 
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B. The effects of the crisis on the army. 

©. The crisis and distintegration from 
within. 

“IV. The line of propaganda. 

A. General political points of view. 

B. Capitalist and proletarian military 
policy. 

C. Watchwords and paroles in the agitation. 

D. Partial demands. 

“V. Means of propaganda and methods of 
work. 

A. General means and methods. 

B. Special means of agitation and prop- 
aganda. 

C. Methods of distribution of literature. 

“VI. The forms of organization of work 
among soldiers. 

A. The military organization. 

B. The organization of the entrance of 
revolutionary elements into the army. 

C. The work among former soldiers. 

“VII. The organizing of the revolutionary 
work among soldiers.” 17 

Separate “Am” courses were also organized 
for work among the police. These courses 
overlapped the army courses to a considerable 
degree: 

“Details of course. The work among the 
police. 

“I. A revolutionary task. 
attitude) 

“II. The police.: (History—Formation—Ap- 
plication—Class Warfare—Material, political 
and official position.) 

“II. Crisis—Growth of the revolution. 
(Effect—the police during and after the 
armed rising.) 

“IV. Lines of propaganda. (General points 
of view—political lines of demands.) 

“V. Means and methods of propaganda. 
(Special means—methods of distribution of 
literature.) 

“VI. How to influence the army. (The get- 
ting of agents—bases.) 

“VII. Work on the masses. (The ideological 
struggle—mobilization of the masses) .* 

Langers’ Der Weg Sum Sieg and Neuberg’s 
Der Bewaffnets Aufetand were recommended 
reading for all personnel training for the 
armed uprising.” Special instructions dis- 
tributed under the title Rote Manovey-Kritik 
also provided detailed directions for carrying 
out work in the army during military exer- 
cises. These instructions described how to es- 
tablish contact with the soldiers, their orga- 
nization into groups, the exploitation of in- 
cidents for agitational purposes, and the 
techniques for effective distribution of prop- 
aganda.” The importance of expanding their 
disintegration activities to include work 
among the immediate families and relatives 
of the men in service was also recognized by 
the German communists. Work in the homes 
was considered just as essential as work in 
the army. “With us,” said a special circular 
issued by the information section of the Ger- 
man communist party which discussed work 
among the relatives of servicemen, “it is not 
only the task of individuals, but of the whole 
organization.” 3 

Elsewhere in Europe, the Comintern’s anti- 
militarist program flourished. Disintegration 
work was pushed in France, Italy, Greece, 
the Balkans, England and Spain. Work was 
again started even in the Swiss army.” In 
the Scandinavian countries, the communists 
recorded minor successes. Revolutionary un- 
rest was prevalent in the Swedish navy dur- 
ing 1933. In the Swedish port of Karlskrona, 
communist agitation led the sailors to join 
with recruits in demonstrating against bad 
food. The unrest spread to a number of navy 
ships in the harbor, but the naval authorities 
were able to prevent the outbreak of violence 
or mutiny. Large scale agitation and prop- 
aganda work was also carried out in Greece. 
In their appeals addressed to the soldiers and 
sailors, the Communist Party and the Young 
Communist League of Greece actively en- 
couraged uprisings and mutiny”™ Leaflets 
addressed to the sailors of the Greek navy 
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called on them to support the wave of 
strikes which swept Athens and Piraeus dur- 
ing the winter of 1932-1933. These leaflets, 
and the agitational eppeals published in 
Rizospastis, the daily organ of the Commu- 
nist Party, led some naval units to mutiny. 
The Greek communists also fed agitational 
propaganda to the men in the army and navy 
through special antimilitarist newspapers, 
Kokinos Antaroa (The Red Soldier) and 
Kokinos Siena (The Red Flag). These news- 
papers received wide circulation and were 
passed from hand to hand in the barracks 
and on board Greek naval vessels. Petty 
grievances were magnified, and military dis- 
cipline and morale suffered. On the Isle of 
Poros, communist agitation among the sail- 
ors billeted in the central barracks over al- 
legedly bad food led to near mutinous con- 
ditions. By the end of the year, Greek com- 
munists were boasting that their work in the 
army was increasing, and pointed to the fact 
that Rizospastis daily published two columns 
of letters from soldiers and sailors as an indi- 
cation of their rising strength." 
The restless Americans 


In February, 1933, Circulación Interna, the 
bulletin of the central committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Chile, called for a major 
antimilitarist drive in the barracks and on 
board ship, The bulletin reminded its read- 
ers that work among the armed forces was 
an obligation of all militant communists.: 
This call to action coincided with the an- 
nouncement by Chilean authorities that a 
communist plot involving an uprising in the 
armed forces had been uncovered. Technical 
command of the plot was directed from Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay.” The communists intended 
their revolution to spread to the principal 
Chilean provinces, with special emphasis on 
the involvement of the crews of the Chilean 
warships in the harbors of Valparaiso and 
Talcahuano and the lower ranks of the 
Chilean army. Documents captured by gov- 
ernment authorities revealed that the com- 
munists had hoped to use the Chilean navy 
to establish the first soviet in South America. 
Only the plot's premature disclosure pre- 
vented their attempt to execute the plan. 1% 

An active antimilitarist program was also 
carried out in the armed forces of Argen- 
tina, but a revolutionary crisis never de- 
veloped. Communist organizational and dis- 
integrational techniques employed against 
the Argentinian army and navy during the 
years between 1928 and June 1933 were de- 
scribed by the Communist Party and the 
Young Communst League of Argentina in a 
pamphlet, Nvestra trabajo antimilitarista 
(Our Antimilitarist Work)“ This pamphlet 
contained a most comprehensive discussion of 
communist antimilitarist doctrine. It was 
written at the direction of the Young Com- 
munist International to provide a basis for 
discussion at a national “anti” conference 
schedule in Argentina in late 1933. It was also 
designed to serye as guidance for the various 
propaganda organs of the Argentinian com- 
munist movement. Much of the information 
in the pamphlet was derived from the Pro- 
gram of the Young Communist International 
and from Yaroslovsky’s El trabajo de los 
bolebeviques en el ejércite de la revo- 
lución de octobre. Although both documents 
were cited as the original source for various 
directives and techniques which it amplified, 
the pamphlet warrants detailed study, for it 
revealed not only how the communists went 
about their work in undermining the armed 
forces in Argentina, but also how their tech- 
niques could be applied against any para- 
military organization, including the police, 
the fire department, and the coast guard, 
etc 1" 

The fight against militarism was defined in 
the pamphlet as one of the most important 
tasks facing the communist; it was a task 
requiring the conquering of the army and 
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navy by work carried on “tanto en el interior 
como fuera,” i.e., as much from the inside as 
from without.“ The basic organizational unit 
for carrying on work inside the armed forces, 
the pamphlet revealed, was the communist 
cell consisting of three or four members. 
Individual communist cells were to be or- 
ganized in each company, battery, squadron, 
section, regiment and ship. Three or four 
cells in a regiment or aboard ship constituted 
a bureau which was to direct the work of the 
component cells. Antimilitarist work in the 
armed forces also required mass support. 
Therefore, in addition to the illegal com- 
munist cells, soldiers' and sailors’ commit- 
tees (which performed much the same 
function as the committees did in the fac- 
tories) were to be formed where they did not 
already exist. The communist cells actuated 
and motivated these committees through the 
active participation of their members. 

The conspiratorial nature of the cells re- 
quired the adoption of illegal methods of 
work and the maintenance of internal se- 
curity precautions, Even the general member- 
ship of the Communist Party and Young 
Communist League of Argentina were not 
permitted to become aware of the identity of 
the cell members. Whenever direct contact 
was required with the local communist orga- 
nization, it was to be carried out through 
the bureau, but never by the cell itself.“ 
Cell members were to avoid becoming identi- 
fied as communists. They were directed to al- 
ways keep the illegal nature of their work 
foremost in their mind, and guard against 
betrayal through their own imprudence, e.g., 
when introducing propaganda leaflets into 
the barracks or aboard ship, only a few were 
to be distributed at a time so as not to com- 
promise their source. Work among the re- 
cruits was never to be carried out openly. 
Letters were to be printed, or handwriting 
disguised, but were never to be mailed aboard 
ship or from inside the compound. Finally, 
members with previous police records as com- 
munists were never to be utilized in legal 
work, but were to be assigned to work under- 
ground within the movement so as not to 
compromise their associates.” 

The pamphiet differentiated between work 
among officers, non-commissioner officers, re- 
cruits and reservists. Although noting that 
the bourgeois social origin of the officer class 
usually precluded its consideration as an 
area for active party recruiting, positive em- 
phasis was placed on Yaroslavsky’s observa- 
tion that there were individual officers who 
might join the communist ranks, and who, 
by virtue of their experience and specialized 
military training, could provide valuable 
technical assistance in preparing for an in- 
surrection in the armed forces, Individually, 
such officers could become party members, 
but consideration was always to be given to 
the possibility of using groups of five or six 
as the basis for the development of revolu- 
tionary officers’ associations.“* Except in the 
case of officers, the basic unit of organization 
was to be the committee, Le., the non-com- 
missioned officers’ committee, the recruits’ 
committee, and the reservists’ committee. 
Committees were to be motivated by partial 
demands calculated to appeal to their own 
peculiar group interest, e.g., partial demands 
for non-commissioned officers were to em- 
phasize the right to attend officer candidate 
school, while demands for increased pay or 
service assignments near their home were to 
be aimed at the recruits. The common ten- 
dency to formulate work among the con- 
scripts on the basis of their conflict with 
non-commissioned officers was to be avoided. 
Slightly different tactics were to be applied 
to work among the reservists. In addition to 
organizing them into committees, efforts were 
to be made to get them to actively partici- 
pate in antiwar organizations. The formation 
of a Red Front organization with its potential 
united front appeal to the youth of other 
ideological leanings); was also directed on a 
national scale. 
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The pamphlet stressed the importance of 
mass antimilitarist work in any industry 
closely associated with the production of war 
materials, e.g., aircraft plants, arsenals, pow- 
der plants, etc. Cells in such factories were to 
fight against war preparation by strikes, work 
stoppages, slow down techniques, and what- 
ever else might be necessary to impede the 
shipment of war materials.” In addition, 
the factory committees in all industries were 
to maintain close liaison with members who 
entered the military service. The pamphlet 
listed several techniques which could be used 
to link the men in service with the workers, 
eg., the sending of gift boxes of cigarettes, 
fruit, or money to one or two soldiers or 
sailors who had been “adopted” by the fac- 
tory committee; group visits to the barracks 
or aboard ship, etc. It also defined three types 
of slogans suitable for disintegration work in 
the armed forces; those based on the imme- 
diate demands, eg., for an increase in base 
pay; general agitational slogans, e.g., reduc- 
tion of the length of the military service 
period; and political slogans, e.g., defend the 
Soviet Union. Reference was also made to 
a fourth type of slogan addressed to groups 
with special interests, e.g., the reservists” 


XIV. THE MATURING CRISIS 
The Thirteenth Plenum 


In December, 1933, the Comintern con- 
vened its thirteenth plenum to discuss the 
growing threat of fascism and its relation to 
the maturing revolutionary crisis which had 
been predicted by the twelfth plenum. In the 
main address to the thirteenth plenum, 
Kuusinen stated that all communist parties 
had to fight against fascist ideology and the 
“fascization"” of bourgeois governments and 
organizations by instituting a ‘united front” 
from below.“ The imperialists, he said, were 
“sliding” into war at an accelerated rate 
Therefore, the communist parties had to be- 
gin immediate preparation “for the trans- 
formation of the imperialist war into civil 
war, and concentrate their forces in each 
country, at the vital parts of the war machine 
of imperialism.” ™ Kuusinen stated that in 
addition to increasing their agitation, among 
the proletariat, the communists “by all means 
in their power” had to “insure the practical 
organization of mass action, preventing the 
shipping of arms and troops, hindering the 
execution of orders for belligerent countries, 
organizing demonstrations against military 
maneuvers, etc.”** He emphasized also the 
necessity for intensifying “political education 
work” in the army and the navy.” Bolshe- 
vism, Kuusinen told his audience, could not 
passively wait for war. To do so, he said, 
would be tantamount to desertion from the 
field of battle. Modern war, he continued, was 
a war which welded the front and the rear 
into an inseparable. whole. It was therefore 
necessary for all communists to learn how to 
properly distribute their forces, and how to 
concentrate their activities against the ship- 
ment and supply of war materials. “The fate 
of war,” Kuusinen stated, “is determined by 
the large factories.” The factories, therefore, 
were to be made the “strongholds” of the 
revolutionary struggle against war. “Work in 
these enterprises, as well as among the troops 
at the front,” Kuusinen concluded, “must 
become the backbone of our work. The 
“revolutionizing” of the toiling masses was 
also declared to be the main task of com- 
munist antiwar struggle. Kuusinen said that 
all workers, soldiers and recruits were to take 
counsel from Lenin's words: 

Maos propaganda in Cuba was carried on 
in the central party organ, El Trabajador 
(The Worker). In it, and later in its succes- 
sor, Bandera Boja (Red Flag), the slogan “or- 
ganize soviet of workers, peasants, soldiers’ 
and sailors" deputies,” was emphasized" 
By supporting a struggle for their own eco- 
nomic and political demands, the party 
popularized all the main slogans of com- 
munism among the sailors and soldiers, espe- 
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cially the one for fraternization with the 
fighting workers and peasants. In those dis- 
tricts where guerrilla units were operating, 
the communists emphasized the necessity for 
special agitation work among the army units. 
The soldiers should be encouraged to refuse 
to fight, they said, and told to go over to 
the side of the partisans. Whenever the 
armed forces showed any inclination to go 
over to the side of the revolutionary masses, 
even greater emphasis was placed on “the 
further deepening of the incipient process of 
political radicalization of the army, support 
of the demands put forward by the soldiers 
and sailors and the practical carrying out of 
elections of soldiers’ committees and of offi- 
cers, in defiance of old barracks discipline, to 
extend and consolidate the transition already 
begun in the army to the side of the revolu- 
tionary masses.” 4s 

However the repeated failures of the Cuban 
communists to gain control of the revolu- 
tionary movement brought criticism from 
the Comintern that work in the villages had 
been neglected, and that “the connection 
between the attitude of peasants to the 
proletariat and the attitude of the army to 
the revolution” had been forgotten.” More- 
over, the Comintern complained, the party 
said nothing about the giving of land to 
soldiers: 

“It formulates the slogans of soviets thus— 
soviets of workers’ and peasants’ deputies, 
supported by committees of soldiers and 
sailors, seemingly denying the soldiers and 
sailors direct participation in the soviets, 
which is absolutely impermissible.” ” 

The Cuban communists were further re- 
minded that “the disintegration of the army 
and the winning of it to the side of the 
revolutionary people” was one of the most 
important conditions for the victory of the 
Cuban revolution.“ But the Cuban commu- 
nists failed in their attempts to translate 
Comintern directives into a popular action 
program. 

Even the most minor issues were to be used 
by the communists as a basis for disintegra- 
tion work, the pamphlet revealed, citing as 
an example the requirement for military per- 
sonnel to finish dressing within minutes after 
the morning bugle sounded. The demand for 
more time to dress, it was noted, could be 
made the subject for action by the cells and 
committees, and could be the subject for 
agitational posters hung on the ships’ bulk- 
heads or barracks’ walls. Communists could 
suggest surreptitiously to the men around 
them that additional time was required for 
dressing: “A friend told me that he and sev- 
eral others are going to take 10 minutes extra 
time tomorrow morning to get dressed. Are 
you agreeable? O.K., then how about check- 
ing with some of the others.“ By such in- 
direct methods, the pamphlet stated, com- 
munists could achieve their goal of under- 
mining the discipline of the military service 
without becoming identified by the authori- 
ties as the leaders of the movement. Under no 
circumstances, cell members were cautioned, 
were delegates to be sent to the officers to 
demand reforms, nor were elections to be held 
to select representatives, for such recogni- 
tion only served to pinpoint the communist 
leadership which made it vulnerable to later 
retaliation by the authorities. The pamphlet 
stated the communist’s conviction that 
neustra prenea es nuestra major arm,” i.e., 
our press is our best weapon.'“ But even the 
best weapon was ineffective in the hands of 
untrained men, it stated, pointing to the 
early deficiencies of Lammago, the official 
communist organ for the soldiers and sailors 
in Argentina. 

There was also a resurgence of communist 
activity in Cuba after the collapse of the 
Machado dictatorship in 1933. A series of 
factional Cuban governments followed the 
downfall of Machado. Each in turn became 
the target of communist propaganda and 
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agitation, but the antimilitarist program was 
weak.: Frequent reminders were sent by the 
Caribbean bureau of the Comintern to the 
Communist Party of Cuba that it must 
“penetrate into the army and the fleet, to 
arouse the soldiers and sailors to fight, and 
to link up their movement with that of the 
proletariat and the peasantry.” 1 One of the 
most important tasks which faced the Cuban 
communists, it stated, was the organization 
of “sailors’ and soldiers’ committees, as well 
as the task of strengthening them in every 
way and converting them into competent or- 
gans of leadership of the revolutionary strug- 
gle of the toiling masses, into organs which 
can be relied upon in creating soviets." +" 

“You are given a rife and a splendid 
quick-firing gun built according to the last 
word of engineering technique—take this 
weapon of death and destruction, do not lis- 
ten to the sentimental snivellers who are 
afraid of war. Much has been left in the 
world that must be destroyed by fire and 
sword for the liberation of the ruling 
class.” ws 

In the discussions which followed Kunsi- 
nen’s address, the delegates to the thir- 
teenth plenum critically examined the re- 
sults of the antimilitarist work which had 
been carried out in their own countries. The 
Chinese communist delegate admitted that 
“the work of the winning over of the masses 
of the soldiers and for spreading sedition 
among the enemy troops still shows serious 
defects. As yet this work has no systematic, 
deliberate character. In conditions of war, 
intervention and revolution, this work is 
naturally of first-class importance.” *” 

Without “systematic, resolute bolshevik 
work” among the soldiers, it was pointed out, 
the Communist Party of China could not 
organize a victorious national-revolutionary 
war against imperialism and the Kuomin- 
tang.” 

Okano, the Japanese representative at the 
thirteenth plenum, indicated that govern- 
ment action against communism in Japan 
had proven extremely effective. Moreover, he 
said, “our antiwar work is still insufficient. 
We have never stopped a single train or a 
single boat of soldiers and ammunition to 
China and the Soviet borders.”'** Okano 
placed great emphasis on the need for im- 
proved security. He stated: “We must 
strengthen our work in the army and in the 
navy more carefully and in a strictly secret 
manner.” 1 Although the showing made by 
the Communist Party and the Young Com- 
munist League of Japan was unimpressive, 
and when evaluated in terms of the tasks out- 
lined by the 1932 thesis might be considered 
a failure, the real significance of their ef- 
forts rested with the small but powerful 
revolutionary cadre which had been orga- 
nized. Okano later summed it up neatly 
when he said: “I think that most valu- 
able achievement of our party in the period 
after the sixth congress is that we trained 
bolshevik forces.” 1% 

The plenum was particularly interested in 
the work which had been carried out in the 
armed forces of countries bordering the So- 
viet Union. Antimilitarist work in the Ruma- 
nian army, it was reported at the thirteenth 
plenum, was not up to the standards of the 
work of the Greek or Bulgarian parties. 
However, some successful work had been car- 
ried out in the Rumanian navy. Cells had 
been organised in the naval barracks and in 
some of the ships of the Rumanian Black 
Sea fleet. Rumanian sailors held shipboard 
meetings at which they declared their soli- 
darity with the working classes, and demand- 
ed recognition for their sailors’ committees. 
Agitation for such partial demands as bet- 
ter food, increased pay, etc., and threats to 
support a general strike if their demands 
were not met, represented the tenor of com- 
munist activity in the Rumanian navy dur- 
ing this period. Occurrences of insubordina- 
tion were rare as subsequent disciplinary ac- 
tions proved extremely severe.“ In Bulgaria, 
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the young communist league had continued 
to increase its influence in the army through 
its illegal newspaper, the Red Soldier“ Anti- 
militarist activity was also carried on in the 
Czechoslovakian army, but the government 
had initiated increased internal security 
measures to stamp out communism among 
the soldiers." 

The Polish representative to the plenary 
session described how the Communist Party 
of Poland carried out its propaganda cam- 
paign through a clandestine underground 
press which published the party's central or- 
gan, Chervony Shtandar (Red Banner): A 
separate newspaper written in simple lan- 
guage for the men of the Polish armed forces, 
Koszary (Barracks)}” was also published, 
but the problem of strengthening its work in 
the organized military forces continued to be 
one of the most pressing problems which 
faced the Communist Party of Poland.’ 

In Germany, antimilitarist work had all 
but ceased, while it was carried on in Italy 
on a reduced scale. In France, work con- 
tinued in the armed forces, with added em- 
phasis on the navy. In April, 1934, Cahiers du 
bolshevisms published a brief article by 
André Marty summarizing the lessons of the 
Black Sea revolt. This article was republished 
in the Communist International, the central 
organ of the Comintern, in English, Russian, 
German, French, Chinese and Spanish, the 
following month. “Let us utilize and apply 
in action the lessons of the glorious mutinies 
of the Black Sea,” the article stated. "The 
uprising in the Black Sea,” it continued, 
“show us how we can fight against anti- 
soviet aggression, how we can turn the im- 
perialist war into a civil and revolutionary 
war.” 1! Whether in home port or abroad, 
naval forces were the target of propaganda 
and agitational appeals as part of a coor- 
dinated program of the Young Communist 
International, For example, during a fleet 
visit by the Italian navy to Lisbon, Portugal, 
in 1934, agitational leaflets printed in Italian 
wore distributed aboard the warships by 
Portuguese communists. These leaflets called 
on the sailors to follow the examples set for 
them by British sailors at Invergordon and 
Dutch sailors aboard the De Zeven Provin- 
cion? Similar work was carried on in the 
Scandinavian and Baltic ports. 

The mutinies and uprisings in the armed 
forces throughout the world during the years 
following the sixth world congress repre- 
sented for the communists “a series of links 
of the chain of uneven but constant matur- 
ing of the revolutionary crisis.” 1 The im- 
portance of these movements to the inter- 
national communist cause was summarized 
by Manuilsky at the thirteenth plenum: 

“Comrades, let us grant that these move- 
ments have not yet led to victory. But after 
all without a “Potenkin” there could have 
been no “Aurora.” By virtue of these move- 
ments the communist parties are growing 
and strengthening, the broad masses are 
learning the science of revolution, and they 
are learning it very quickly, for at the pres- 
ent time in the capitalist countries the path 
that leads from the “Potenkin” of 1905 to the 
“Aurora” of 1917 is being covered much more 
quickly than was the case in tsarist Rus- 
sig,” 174 

Toward Soviet America 


The formal diplomatic recognition granted 
by the United States to the Soviet Union two 
months before the thirteenth plenum in 
October, 1933, greatly increased the prestige 
of the American communist movement. In 
November, 1933, Maxim Litvinov, the soviet 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, in- 
formed the President of the United States 
that it would henceforth be official soviet 
policy "to refrain, and to restrain all persons 
in government service and all organizations 
of the government or under its direct or in- 
direct control, including organizations in 
receipt of any financial assistance from it, 
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from any act, overt or covert liable in any 
way whatsoever to injure the tranquility, 
prosperity, order, or security of the whole or 
any part of the United States, its territories 
or possessions, and, in particular, from any 
act tending to incite or encourage armed 
intervention, or any agitation or propaganda 
having as an aim, the violation of the terri- 
torial integrity of the United States, its ter- 
ritories or possessions, or the bringing about 
by force of a change in the political or social 
order of the whole or any part of the United 
States2* 

The soviet policy did not, however, extend 
to the Comintern or to any of its sections. 
The Communist Party and the Young Com- 
munist League of the United States redou- 
bled their efforts to prepare for the still im- 
minant but illusive revolutionary crisis which 
was to lead to a soviet America. Now the 
revolutionary overthrow of capitalism was 
to be accomplished in the United States was 
vividly described by M. J. Olgin in a pamphlet 
called “Why Communism?” The overthrow 
of state power, Olgin asserted, would grow 
out of the everyday struggles of the workers: 

“As the organization of the workers grows, 
as their struggles become fiercer, while many 
non-proletarian elements like farmers, intel- 
lectuals, and oppressed members of the low- 
er middle class join the revolutionary move- 
ment, the final onslaught on the fortress of 
captalism draws nearer. These struggles are 
the reaction of the masses to the misery 
wrought by the crisis of capitalism. The 
capitalists try to overcome the crisis by put- 
ting additional burdons on the shoulders of 
the masses, but they cannot cure the incur- 
able disease. 

There would come a time, he continued, 
“when large sections of the population say 
that this simply “cannot go on.” The gov- 
ernment seems to be entirely incompetent to 
cope with the political and social difficulties. 
The belief of the population in the wisdom 
end all-powerfulness of the “men higher up” 
is shaken. These men are losing their con- 
fidence. The confidence of the masses in their 
own strength is growing apace. The struggles 
of the masses meanwhile become broader and 
deeper. The government tries suppression. It 
goes not succeed in crushing the spirit of 
revolt. It cannot stem the tide.*7 

Capitalism would then seek to prevent the 
revolution by plunging the country into war, 
but Olgin noted, “A time comes when there 
is demoralization above, a growing revolt be- 
low; the morale of the army is also under- 
mined. The old structure of society is totter- 
ing. There are actual insurrections; the army 
waivers. Panic seizes the rulers. A general up- 
rising begins.75 

Olgin described the course which the up- 
rising would follow: “Workers stop work, 
many of them seize arms by attacking arse- 
nals. Many had armed themselves before as 
the struggles sharpened. Street fights be- 
come frequent. Under the leadership of the 
communist party, the workers organize rev- 
olutionary committees to be in command of 
the uprising. There are battles in the prin- 
cipal cities. Barricades are built and defended. 
The workers’ fighting has a decisive influence 
with the soldiers. Army units begin to join 
the revolutionary fighters; there is fraterniza- 
tion between the workers and the soldiers, 
the workers and the marines. The movement 
among the soldiers and marines spreads. Cap- 
italism is losing its strongest weapon, the 
army. The police as a rule continue fighting, 
but they are soon silenced and made to flee 
by the united revolutionary forces of workers 
and soldiers. The revolution is victorious.” 

There was only one way to abolish the 
capitalist state, Olgia asserted, that was “to 
smash it by force.” 1 It could be done; it 
had been done, he pointed out, in Russia 
during 1917. There had also been workers’ 
revolutions in Germany during 1918, in 
Hungary and Bavaria in 1919, and in China 
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in 1927, he added, but the workers had been 
deprived of victory by socialist betrayal. A 
revolution could not win, he stated, “unless 
the armed forces, or at least part of them, join 
the workers.” 151 

After the thirteenth plenum, the Amer- 
ican communist party called on all its sec- 
tions to “check up” on whether, and to what 
extent, the most important decisions of the 
plenum, i.e., to concentrate forces in each 
country “at the vital parts of the war machine 
of imperialism” and to “intensify political 
education work in the army and in the navy,” 
were being carried out.“ Organizational and 
political measures to insure that the deci- 
sions were carried out “with infinitely greater 
speed” than past programs had been were 
Specifically directed. It was necessary, the 
party stated, "not only to clarify more sharply 
the political importance of the program of 
concentration, but also to check up the capa- 
bility and fitness of our cadres in the strate- 
gic points of concentration and to make sure 
that the most proven, experienced and coura- 
geous mass workers and leaders occupy these 
positions 

Unless thi: was done, the sections were 
told, they could not expect to carry on a 
"bolshevik struggle” against war, or prevent 
the shipment of munitions and troops. 

The years 1933 and 1934 saw an intensifi- 
cation of the antiwar struggle In the United 
States. “Only if our antiwar campaign is de- 
veloped in the factories, munition plants, 
docks and ships can our struggle against war 
be effective,” the party leaders told the Amer- 
ican communists, adding: “Only by such 
means can we actually paralyse the war plans 
of the American bourgeoisie; only in this way 
can the Soviet Union be defended from Amer- 
ican imperialist intervention. The factories, 
the places of heavy industry, will be the nec- 
essary guarantees that it will be the pro- 
letariat that will lead, which is the only class 
capable to lead the antiwar-*movements of all 
non-proletarian stratas of the population. 

“The next strategic places for the anti- 
war activities of the party and the young 
communist league,” they continued, “must 
be within the armed forces, as well as within 
the various semi-military reforestation and 
concentration camps of adult unemployed 
and homeless youth.” 1s 

Antimilitarism played an important role 
in communist preparations for a soviet Amer- 
ica. In December, 1933, the party issued a 
special newspaper for army men, It was 
called the Soldiers’ Voice. Later, in May, 
1934, it issued a similar newspaper called 
the Shipmates’ Voice, the masthead of which 
proclaimed that it was “issued by and for 
Sailors and marines.” Both were eight page 
papers in tabloid form. Comparison reveals 
that much of the material published in both 
came from the same source. Many items were 
duplicated verbatim, with only the word 
“sailor” substituted for “soldier.” Both pa- 
pers featured the military pay cuts, the 
threat of war, the “failure” of the New Deal, 
attacks on the President and members of 
his staff. They also printed articles making 
extremely favorable comparisons of life in 
the soviet formed forces, and describing the 
mutinies in the English, Dutch and Chilean 
fleets. 

Conspiratorial methods were employed by 
the American communists in making ar- 
rangements for printing the Shipmates’ 
Voice: “We made sure that we didn’t have 
it printed anywhere in any of the commu- 
nist printing places. We went to a Mexican 
place that put out newspapers for supermar- 
kets, and the reason we picked this Mexican 
place was because we decided the owner was 
not too well versed in the English language. 
He put out this newspaper. After it was fin- 
ished, we destroyed the type, and we turned 
this—turned over this newspaper to a legal— 
or open member of the communist Party. 

The Shipmates’ Voice was priced at two 
cents a copy, but was actually distributed 
free. Dissemination of the Shipmates’ Voice 
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was accomplished through the young com- 
munist leagues. Female league members 
mingled with the crowds that went aboard 
the battleships on visiting days. Copies of 
the Shipmates’ Voice together with other 
communist propaganda, were handed sur- 
reptitiously to the sailors or were dropped in 
the passageways and storage areas where 
they would be found later, In this manner, as 
many as five thousand copies of the Ship- 
mates’ Voice were disseminated throughout 
the naval installations and ships on the west 
coast in a single day. When fleet units moved 
to the east coast, the American communists 
arranged for publication of a special edi- 
tion of the Shipmates’ Voice to be published 
in Cuba. The Young Communist League of 
Cuba distributed it inside the American 
naval base at Guantanamo Bay and aboard 
the vessels of the fleet during their stop- 
over there. When the fleet reached New York, 
still another edition of the paper, printed on 
the presses of a local communist front orga- 
nization was distributed on the docks by the 
female members of the local young com- 
munist league’*™ The communists also 
reached inside the naval establishments with 
special publications like the Navy Yard 
Worker which had dissemination in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and The Yard Voice distributed 
in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Work was carried out among the soldiers, 
but primary emphasis was concentrated on 
winning adherents and establishing com- 
munist nuclei in the navy. Communist calls 
were organized in naval units at San Diego, 
San Pedro and Long Beach, California. Party 
and league members went abroad various 
warships every visiting day to make contact 
with the cell leaders, and to furnish them 
with propaganda and agitational literature. 
One pamphlet which was widely dissemi- 
nated was a detailed account of the Inver- 
gordon mutiny’ 

In June, 1934, the Party Organizer, a spe- 
cial organ published by the central commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of the United 
States, for party functionaries featured a re- 
vealing article on “Work in the Armed 
Forces.” The article was signed “LY., a com- 
munist soldier.” “With the rapidly develop- 
ing preparations for war by the United 
States,” the article began, “it is of the utmost 
importance that we consider more seriously 
than ever before the task of work in the 
armed forces of the country, especially in the 
regular army.” 1 There existed, the article 
continued, “great possibilities of creating a 
genuine revolutionary moyement among the 
soldiers.” 4% “Very concrete directives” for 
such work, it indicated, had been provided 
by the resolution of the sixth world congress 
of the Comintern on The Struggle Against 
Imperialist War and the Tasks of the Com- 
munists. The article listed several ways to 
carry on the work among the soldiers. It indi- 
cated direct contact with individual soldiers, 
mass distribution of party literature, forma- 
tion of soldiers’ clubs, and the organization 
of soldiers’ nights in workers’ clubs located 
near the army posts. Of these, it stated, the 
most important method was through direct 
contact with individual soldiers.‘ Study the 
living conditions of the soldiers, the Party 
Organizer advised its readers in order to be 
able to discuss intelligently their problems. 
Most soldiers, it noted, were willing to talk 
about “inside” conditions and were eager for 
information as to what was goin on “outside” 
as well. If a soldier showed any interest, his 
name and address was to be obtained so that 
party literature could be sent to him. Each 
communist district organization, the article 
recommended, should send a few “reliable, 
developed comrades” to enlist in the army, as 
“one good contact on the ‘inside’ can lead to 
any number of others,” 19 

The Communist Party of the United 
States also issued a special discussion guide 
under the title “Work in the Armed Forces” 
for use by members assigned to antimilitarist 
work. The guide described the relationship of 
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the armed forces to the working classes, the 
potential revolutionary role of armed forces, 
how governments used armed forces in sup- 
pressing uprisings and strikes, and factual 
information concerning the organizational 
structure of the various branches of service.™ 
A separate pamphlet was prepared by the 
party to assist its members in penetrating the 
National Guard. The pamphlet contained 
detailed instructions on how to get into the 
National Guard and what to do after joining. 
Among the instructions provided were de- 
talls on how to exploit grievances, what issue 
to raise, how to carry on legal and illegal 
agitation, how to gain the confidence of the 
enlisted men, and how to recruit for com- 
munist mass organizations. The pamphlet 
related work in the Guard with that of the 
young communist league, and explained how 
factions could be formed within the National 
Guard. 

Communists in the United States and 
abroad also used a special pamphlet spon- 
sored by the Young Communist Interna- 
tional to assist local young communist 
leagues in expanding their antimilitarist 
campaign among the socialist youth groups. 
This pamphlet, Youth in the World War, was 
published simultaneously in at least three 
different foreign language editions, i.e., 
English, French and German.’ It described 
the antimilitarist role which youth in vari- 
ous countries had played during the war 
years of 1914-1918. Although military au- 
thorities possessed detailed knowledge of 
communist antimilitarist activities, they 
were extremely limited in what they could do 
to combat their demoralizing influences be- 
cause in the United States communism was 
considered to be a “political” issue.” The 
American authorities adopted a defensive 
posture, but they lacked legislation which 
would have permitted them to institute 
really adequate safeguards. 


Spanish October 
In October, 1934, the communist parties of 


South and Caribbean America held its third 
conference in Uruguay. At the conference, 
the mutinies and uprisings which had oc- 
curred in the armies and fleets of Chile, Peru 
and Cuba since the first conference in 1929 
were discussed. The conference concluded 
that with few exceptions, the antiwar work 
of the Spanish-speaking communist parties 
had “not yet taken on a systematic charac- 
ter.” 1 One of the exceptions was the work 
which was being carried on in Cuba. The 
propaganda machine of the Communist 
Party of Cuba devoted considerable energy 
and attention to rendering systematic sup- 
port to the antimilitarist work in the armed 
forces. Hardly a single manifesto of the Cu- 
ban communist party appeared which did 
not contain some type of appeal addressed 
to the soldiers and sailors. “Soldiers and 
sailors,” the typical communist manifesto 
stated, “you are being used by the exploiting 
classes of Cuba against the toiling people and 
the communist party. You are being poisoned 
with vilest patriotism and are being sent to 
to shoot down workers’ demonstrations. Re- 
fuse to disperse workers’ demonstrations and 
meetings! Praternize with the workers and 
peasants! Form committees of soldiers and 
sailors! Join the communist party! Form 
party cells In the barracks and on board 
ships!” During the general strike in Octo- 
ber, 1934, Cuban communists issued mani- 
festos calling on the soldiers to join the sovi- 
ets which had been set in in Realengo and 
Guantanamo.*” The communists did not re- 
strict themselves to sending manifestos to 
the Cuban armed forces. They carried on 
daily organizational work inside various 
military units, forming party cells and sail- 
ors’ ship committees. The party also renewed 
publication of an illegal organ for commu- 
nist soldier and sailor cells, Centinalla roja 
(Red Guard), which popularized commu- 
nism in the Soviet Union and emphasized 
the tasks of the communists in the armed 
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forces.™ But all efforts to bring the prole- 
tarian revolution to Cuba ended in failure. 

At the thirteenth plenum of the Comin- 
tern, it was reported that a revolutionary 


situation existed in Spain. In October, 1934, © 


the Communist Party of Spain had a mem- 
bership of less than ten thousand; a year 
later it numbered tts followers at more than 
one hundred thousand persons." From 4 
“sectarian group, consisting principally of 
emigree living abroad” =% assisted by “an in- 
significant group of communist propagan- 
dists,"** at the time of the sixth world con- 
gress in 1928, the Spanish party became one 
of the ten most important sections of the 
Comintern by 1935. Its sudden growth into a 
compact mass party and a “powerful political 
factor” in Spain resulted from the dominant 
role it displayed in the October revolution of 
1934. The October revolution began as a gen- 
eral strike called by the forces of the left 
against the Spanish Republic, but communist 
and socialist elements soon turned the gen- 
eral strike into open revolt. The revolt was 
accompanied by bloody fighting which spread 
rapidly over central and northern Spain even 
after the center of the revolt in Madrid, the 
capital city, had been crushed. On October 6, 
1934, insurgents in Catolonia proclaimed an 
independent republic which lasted only two 
days before it was crushed by the government 
forces. 

The October revolution of 1934 was not a 
total failure from the standpoint of the com- 
munists. It had failed because it lacked con- 
trol leadership, but the communists made the 
most of the opportunity provided by defeat 
to drive home to the socialists and other 
Spanish leftist groups the need for greater 
cohesion and unity of action. The lesson from 
the teaching of Marx and Lenin on the art 
of insurrection that it was “not merely a 
question of dying like heroes at the barri- 
cades, but one of directing the struggle of 
the masses as a whole, of never losing the 
initiative and of being able to wrest the lead- 
ership from the hands of the wavering ele- 
ments,” ** had been learned well by the com- 
munists, for they survived the October revo- 
lution with their leaders, their program, and 
their arsenal of weapons intact. The October 
revolution also failed because the armed 
forces had been against the insurrectionists 
on the side of the government, which rein- 
forced the requirement to win those elements 
to the side of the left if a revolution was ever 
to succeed in Spain. Efforts to undermine the 
loyalty of the military forces in Spain had 
never enjoyed any real widespread success 
because the communists, for all of their many 
legal and illegal propaganda organs, had been 
unable to put their program on a broad pop- 
ular basis. 

Some communist inspired revolutionary 
ferment in the naval forces of Spain oc- 
curred during the October revolution. In 
October 1934, seventeen sailors in the crew 
of the Uruguay lying off Barcelona failed in 
an attempted mutiny.“ A smail communist 
cell also existed aboard the cruiser Liberdad. 
During the fighting around Gijon, two 
marines from the Liberdad separated them- 
selves from a landing party and made con- 
tact with the communist elements in the 
town. One of the marines who was & com- 
munist sympathizer, proposed an attempt 
to persuade the whole landing party of 70 
marines to join the revolt. Instead, the 
communists directed him to return to his 
ship, form a sailors’ committee, and then 
arrest the officers. After this had been ac- 
complished, the red flag was to have been 
hoisted over the Liberdad. At this signal, 
communist representatives were then to go 
aboard the Liberdad with further instruc- 
tions. If this were impossible, the marine 
was to attempt to stage a mutiny in order 
to divert as many marines as possible until 
help arrived. The attempt proved unsuccess- 
fula 

But while the communists were growing 
in power in Spain, they were rapidly losing 
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strength in Germany. Even after Hitler's de- 
cision to build a mass army provided greater 
opportunities for penetration into the armed 
forces, the communists made little headway 
with their antimilitarist program. Early in 
1935, the central organ of the Comintern 
published an article discussing the tasks of 
the German communists. In it the German 
communists were told that they must “ex- 
plain to the masses (who have occasionally 2 
very unclear and schematic idea of what is 
meant by transforming the army as a weapon 
of the exploiters into a weapon of the rev- 
olution) that the decisive question is not 
that of arms, but of the organization of the 
army.** 

Mass explanatory work among the workers 
and the recruits joining the army, it con- 
tinued, had to be carried out to explain that 
“the question of their armament is not a 
question of building up, but one of destruc- 
tion of the bourgeois-class army.” =” Workers 
must be made to realize, it stated, that they 
joined the army not only to learn how to use 
arms but as “organizers and agitators among 
the soldiers, consciously undermining the 
German army.” %0 Their task, the article con- 
cluded, was “to undermine and destroy the 
organization and the ideology with the aid 
of which capitalists through the medium of 
the military barracks, transform the toilers 
into weapons directed against the toilers, Le., 
against their own class.” =" How the German 
communists were to accomplish their task 
in the face of the conditions which existed 
in Germany, however, was not explained. 
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SOUTHERN BAPTIST SUPPORT 
FOR PRAYER 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, the impres- 
sion has been left that because of the 
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Southern Baptist Convention opposition 
to House Joint Resolution 191, all Bap- 
tists are against it. 

I respectfully suggest that not all Bap- 
tists feel as Dr. Carl E. Bates. I have 
received considerable correspondence to 
this effect. I call attention to a letter 
from Rev. Claud Logan Asbury of the 
Gibson Avenue Baptist Church, Wil- 
mington, N.C. 

GIBSON AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Wilmington, N.C., October 26, 1971. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: As you know the 
requisite 218 signatures on Discharge Peti- 
tion Number 1 concerning the proposed 
Prayer Amendment to the Constitution has 
been achieved in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. How grateful all Americans must 
be for this Victory. 

It is my understanding that H.J. Res. 191 
has been scheduled for consideration by the 
House of Representatives on November 8th. 
I am very hopeful that it will receive the 
two-thirds vote required for the passage of 
a Constitutional Amendment. 

I believe the spiritual direction Upward, 
which Our Beloved Nation must take in the 
future depends, to a great extent upon the 
approval of A Prayer Amendment to our 
U.S. Constitution—this action in the US. 
House of Representatives can be the neces- 
sary First Step. 

As you probably know, I am Sponsor of 
“The Asbury Resolution on Voluntary Prayer 
in The Public Schools”, which has already 
been adopted by two Baptist State Conven- 
tions of The Southern Baptist Convention 
(consisting of all 50 states) : the Baptist State 
Convention of North Carolina (which com- 
prises 3,449 churches with a total member- 
ship of 1,023,147 people—this is the second 
largest Southern Baptist Convention State 
regarding churches and total membership— 
Texas being the largest), and the present 
home of Southern Baptist Convention Presi- 
dent, Dr. Carl E. Bates, who is also pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Charlotte, North 
Carolina—the resolution was adopted last 
year (1970) in the War Memorial Auditorium, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; and the Baptist 
State Convention of South Carolina (which 
comprises 1,599 churches with a total mem- 
bership of 587,304 people)—it was adopted in 
1964 in the First Baptist Church, Columbia, 
South Carolina, the State Capitol. 

On behalf of the Baptist State Conventions 
of North and South Carolina (of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention), which have 
adopted “The Asbury Resolution of Volun- 
tary Prayer in the Public Schools”, I 
deeply appreciate your vote for this Prayer 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

With kindest regards and appreciation, 
Iam 

Very truly yours, 
Rev. CLAUD LOGAN ASBURY. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION PRO- 
TECTION FOR FARM LABOR 


HON. JAMES G. O’HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Labor of the 
Education and Labor Committee is cur- 
rently holding hearings on a bill that 
would extend the provisions of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act to farm workers. One of 
the witnesses in last Thursday's hearing 
was Mr. James O’Brien, the very able 
and knowledgeable assistant director of 
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the AFL-CIO Department of Social Se- 
curity. Mr. O’Brien’s recognized exper- 
tise in the field of workmen’s compensa- 
tion was reflected in his being appointed 
earlier this year to the National Com- 
mission on State Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Laws that was created by the Dan- 
iels Occupational Safety and Health Act 
of 1970. 

In a recent radio news conference, Mr. 
O'Brien responded to reporters’ ques- 
tions on a broad range of workmen’s 
compensation matters. He made the 
point in the course of the interview that 
agricultural workers have been excluded 
traditionally under workmen’s compen- 
sation as well as other social insurance 
programs, notwithstanding that theirs is 
one of the most hazardous occupations 
in the Nation. Mr. O’Brien pointed out, 
too, that progress in most State legisla- 
tive bodies has been extremely slow in 
extending to farm workers the same 
workmen's compensation protection that 
the State programs have afforded to 
workers in other industries for decades. 

Mr. O’Brien discussed several other 
deficiencies in workmen’s compensation 
programs that must be corrected to pro- 
vide adequate, uniform protection for all 
of the Nation's workers. He feels that the 
key to bringing workmen’s compensation 
up to realistic current needs is minimum 
Federal standards for both the amount 
and duration of benefits for disabled 
workers and the survivors of workers 
killed in job-related accidents. The laws 
of only two States achieve the originally 
intended goal of supporters of workmen’s 
compensation legislation to replace two- 
thirds of a worker’s normal wage during 
his recovery period. Mr, O’Brien added 
that in many instances, benefits under 
State laws are so inadequate that dis- 
abled workers are forced to seek welfare 
and other forms of public assistance in 
order for them and their families to 
survive. 

I insert the entire transcript of the 
interview along with the text of the 
AFL-CIO statement prepared for the 
hearing on H.R. 11007, the Farm Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act, at this point in 
the RECORD: 

LABOR News CONFERENCE—MUTUAL BROAD- 
CASTING SYSTEM 
Subject: Up-dating Workmen’s Compensa- 

tion à 
Guest: James O'Brien, an assistant director 

of the AFL-CIO’s Department of Social 

Security 
Reporters: Murray Seeger, Washington cor- 

respondent for the Los Angeles Times; 

Donald Finley, labor correspondent for 

United Press International 
Moderator: Frank Harden 

MUTUAL ANNOUNCER. The following time is 
presented as a public service by this station 
and the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

Harpen, Labor News Conference. Welcome 
to another edition of Labor News Confer- 
ence, a public affairs program brought to 
you by the AFL-CIO. Labor News Confer- 
ence brings together leading AFL-CIO rep- 
resentatives and ranking members of the 
press. Today’s guest is James O’Brien, an 
assistant director of the AFL-CIO’s Depart- 
ment of Social Security. 

Passage of the new federal Occupational 
Safety and Health Act reinforced this coun- 
try’s commitment to the right of every Amer- 
ican worker to a safe and healthful work en- 
vironment. But, while full and effective en- 
forcement of the job safety law will cut the 
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rate of work-related death, injury and ill- 
ness, it cannot completely eliminate them. 
Workmen's compensation is the financial pro- 
tection against wage losses stemming from 
job-related injuries. But, in the view of the 
AFL-CIO, the nation’s workmen’s compensa- 
tion system, is badly outdated. Mr. O’Brien is 
a member of the National Commission on 
State Workmen's Compensation Laws estab- 
lished to investigate the shortcomings of 
various state workmen’s compensation laws 
and recommend to Congress how that vital 
worker-protection can be brought into line 
with realistic needs. Here to question him 
about the progress and direction of the Com- 
mission’s findings to date are Murray Seeger, 
Washington correspondent for the Los An- 
geles Times, and Donald Finley, labor corre- 
spondent for United Press International. 
Your moderator, Frank Harden. 

And now, Mr. Finley, I believe you have the 
the first question? 

FIntey. Mr. O’Brien, just what benefits 
does workmen’s compensation provide? 

O'Brien. Mr. Finley, workmen's compensa- 
tion is the oldest form of social insurance 
that we have in the United States today— 
it is an insurance program. 

Basically, it provides wage-replacement 
benefits to workers who suffer injury or dis- 
ease arising in the course of thelr employ- 
ment. In addition to wage-replacement ben- 
efits, it also is intended to provide medical 
care. As important as these two—certainly 
very important—it also provides, under many 
state programs, rehabilitation services, or 
benefits to help injured workers—speed their 
recovery and quick return to gainful employ- 
ment. 

These are the basic benefits provided un- 
der the Workmen's Compensation program 
of this nation, 

FINLEY. These programs are administered 
by the states. Do any of the states provide 
what you consider adequate benefits? 

O'Brien. During the past 30 years, work- 
men’s compensation programs and the ben- 
efits provided under the various state pro- 
grams have deteriorated noticeably. 

Today, with the exception of the Federal 
Employees Compensation Act—and this is a 
program that provides protection for federal 
employees—most of the state laws are defi- 
clent—they are extremely deficient or inade- 
quate, in terms of the wage-replacement ben- 
efits provided to injured workers. 

SEEGER. Are there any federal standards, 
Mr. O’Brien, for the state workmen’s com- 
pensation laws to meet? 

O’Brien. Mr. Seeger, workmen’s compen- 
sation, since its inception, has been adminis- 
tered at the state level. 

There are 50 state programs and two fed- 
eral programs. 

There is little, if any, federal involvement 
in workmen’s compensation. When I say 
“little, if any,” I am thinking of longshore- 
men, who are covered under Longshoremen 
and Harbor Workers Act. That is a federal 
program. Longshoremen,’ for instance, who 
work in the Port of New York, would be cov- 
ered by that federal program. But, that is 
the only relationship that the federal gov- 
ernment has to workmen's compensation. 

SEEGER. Is it possible then that, say, a steel- 
worker can be injured in a plant in Ohio— 
suffer a certain kind of injury—and a steel- 
worker in Illinois and suffer the same kind 
of injury, and yet, they would get consid- 
erably different benefits? 

O'Brien. Not only is it possible, this is ex- 
actly what would happen. 

For instance, take the example of a steel- 
worker who might suffer a work-related in- 
jury in Pennsylvania. He would receive, as 
his protection, those benefits provided under 
the Pennsylvania law. On the other hand, for 
a steelworker in Texas, protection is what- 
ever is provided by the program in Texas. 

And among the states, the protection pro- 
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vided varies. We have 50 states—we have 50 
variations. 

FINLEY. Let’s take the specific example of 
a man making $150 a week—normally—he is 
injured and off the job for six months. What 
can he expect to receive in the way of bene- 
fits under workmen’s compensation—in the 
average state? 

O’BrIEN. Mr. Finley, in the average state, 
an injured worker earning in the neighbor- 
hood of $150 a week would be fortunate if 
the benefits he received, in terms of wage- 
replacement, were equal to 40% of his for- 
mer average weekly wage. 

Under many state programs, he would be 
entitled to full medical care. In many states, 
he would also have rehabilitation services, if 
they were necessary. 

However, for the temporary disability— 
short-term disability—workmen’s compensa- 
tion is far from its originally intended goal 
of providing the worker, who is off during 
this period of healing, a benefit equal to 
6634% of his average weekly wage. 

In the case of a worker earning $150 a week, 
the benefit would have to be $100 a week, to 
replace two-thirds of his average weekly wage. 
There are today, perhaps one or two states 
that have a benefit structure that would 
provide this type of benefit to an injured 
worker. 

FINLEY. What about cases of permanent 
disability or death? 

O'Brren. In cases of permanent disability 
or death—and let’s talk about permanent 
disability first, Mr. Finley—separate the two 
types of injuries—many state programs today 
provide an inadequate weekly benefit amount 
for a certain period—let’s say 400 or 500 
weeks. This will be provided in the law. 

Not only is the weekly benefit amount in- 
adequate, but at the end of the period speci- 
fied in the law, a permanently and totally 
disabled worker just might be thrown on the 
shoulders of the community. His only source 
of income, after this specified period of time 
expires, would be his relatives, his savings— 
if he had any—or public welfare. 

In terms of fatal cases, the problem is 
somewhat similar, in that many states pro- 
vide an aggregate amount of workmen's 
compensation that’s payable to the widow 
and dependent children. When the end is 
reached, either in terms of time or money— 
the limits set in the program—this family— 
perhaps a young mother with two or three 
small children—this family’s protection 
under the workmen’s compensation program 
ends. 

‘The only appeal then is to the widow's fam- 
fly, or her husband's family, if the families 
do not have the resources, to public 
assistance. 

SEEGER. Where does the money that pays 
those workmen's compensation benefits come 
from? 

O'Brien. Basic and fundamental to work- 
men's compensation is the concept that the 
consumer pays for the protection of this 
program in the price of the goods and serv- 
ices he purchases. 

It's true that the money does flow 
through the hands of the employer, but the 
cost of workmen's compensation was orig- 
inally—and is now—expected to be reflected 
in price of the goods or services produced. 

SEEGER. Is this in the form of an insurance 
premium that the employer pays? 

O'Brien. The employer may secure protec- 
tion against his liability through the pur- 
chase of insurance from a private carrier, or 
he may self-insure. Some large employers do 
self-insure, rather than purchase insurance 
protection from a private carrier. 

SEEGER. And in some instances, the states 
operate an insurance pool, don't they? 

O'Brien. In six states, at the present time, 
the States operate what we call an “exclu- 
sive state fund”’—they insure all workmen’s 
compensation risks, 
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In 12 other states, there is a “competitive 
state fund’’-—which means that private car- 
riers and a state fund compete for the in- 
surance business in workmen's compensation, 

SEEGER. The benefit levels are the same 
though, aren't they? 

O’Brien. Yes, the insurance mechanism 
really can be separated from the benefits 
structure of the program. 

An insurance carrier functions as an in- 
surance carrier, whether it’s a state fund ora 
private company. The benefits are set through 
legislative action. 

Frnuey. Is a worker eligible for benefits, 
Mr. O'Brien, even if he is injured through 
his own negligence—eligible, regardless of 
who is at fault? 

O'BRIEN. Another basic concept of work- 
men’s compensation is that it is a no-fault 
system, in the sense that when workmen's 
compensation programs were first enacted, 
workers surrendered—gave up—their right to 
sue their employers for injuries—whether or 
not the employer was negligent—and the 
employer accepted a limited liability. 

Frnuey. In other words, the worker could 
not go to court later and collect further 
damages? 

O'Brien. That’s right—it’s an exclusive 
remedy. 

SEEGER. When workmen's compensation 
was first initiated, it was considered a great 
reform—a great social break-through. Why 
have the benefit levels fallen so far behind, 
as you say? 

O'BRIEN. There are, I suppose, many, many 
reasons why the benefit levels and the other 
aspects of workmen’s compensation have 
fallen so far behind. 

But, if one wants to be objective, we must 
think about the load that state legislators 
face every legislative session. 

Workmen's compensation is one of only 
many issues that are before state legislators. 
In some states—quite a few—the legislators 
simply do not have the time to devote to 
workmen's compensation—the time it prop- 
erly deserves. As a result, workmen’s com- 
pensation has deteriorated. 

Then, there are, at the state level, people 
who are hostile to the entire concept of work- 
men's compensation—hostile, in the sense 
that inadequate benefits, slowness in pay- 
ment and other deficiencies in the system, 
work to their advantage. They are not anx- 
ious—and they're certainly not aggressive 
in their efforts to improve the programs. 

SEEGER. In other words, it takes the vote 
of a state legislature to determine how much 
a worker is going to be paid for an injury, 
or for his lost time? 

O'BRIEN. Well, Mr. Seeger, every element of 
workmen's compensation is established 
through state legislative action. 

SEEGER. Is that a good idea? 

O'BRIEN. We feel, in the AFL-CIO, Mr. See- 
ger, that without a greater federal voice in 
this program, we feel, at the very minimum, 
we need minimum federal standards, to mod- 
ernize and improve workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and to make sure that in the future, 
the state legislatures will give workmen's 
compensation the attention it deserves dur- 
ing their sessions. 

FıNnLEY. Has Congress ever had the chance 
to vote on whether or not to have federal 
standards? What’s being done right now 
about that? 

O'Brien. There was a bill in the last ses- 
sion of Congress that would have provided 
minimum federal standards for state work- 
men’s compensation—the bill was introduced 
by Congressman Perkins (D) from Kentucky. 

It would have required the states to meet 
the standards of the Longshoremen and Har- 
bor Workers Compensation Act. If the state 
programs did not meet the standards of that 
Act, employers would have had to provide 
this protection at the level of the Longshore- 
men and Harbor Workers Act, through pri- 
vate insurance arrangements. 

FINLEY. What happened to that bill? 
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O'Brien. Hearings were never held on the 
bill. 

And, in response to your previous question, 
Congress hasn't voted on this particular is- 
sue, as yet. 

However, Mr. Finley, there are a number of 
pieces of legislation I could call to your at- 
tention that indicate congressional interest 
in this matter. 

First, is the establishment of the National 
Commission on Workmen's Compensation 
laws that was provided under Section 27 of 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Prior to that, we had the Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act. It provided a type of 
workmen’s compensation benefits for miners 
suffering from “black lung.” 

Even earlier, legislation was passed that 
extends the protection of the Federal Em- 
ployees Compensation Act to local law en- 
forcement officers—a piece of legislation that 
many people are not aware of. It was in 1969, 
I believe, that Congress enacted that legis- 
lation. 

So, we have local police officers, who, under 
some circumstances, are covered under the 
Federal Employees Compensation Act. 

SEEGER. You mentioned a few minutes ago 
that there are certain elements in the coun- 
try, or certain groups, who are hostile to 
workmen’s compensation laws—and who have 
opposed improvements. Who are these 
groups? And, what is their hostility? 

O’Brien. Mr. Seeger, I used the expression 
“hostile,” because I work with the various 
state AFL-CIO organizations, on a continu- 
ing basis, to try to upgrade and improve state 
workmen’s compensation laws and see it. 

Spokesmen for national organizations will 
appear before committees of Congress, and 
before state legislatures and indicate that 
they have an interest in the program—are 
interested in improving it. 

However, at the state level, the affiliates of 
these organizations and their spokesmen 
consistently and regularly oppose improve- 
ments in workmen’s compensation. 

Employer spokesmen, for the most part, 
oppose our efforts to improve state work- 
men’s compensation laws. 

Some insurance carrier representatives op- 
pose our efforts to improve state workmen’s 
compensation laws. Now, I do not want to 
say that in recent months, some national 
spokesmen for insurance carriers have been 
showing an interest—in fact, have taken a 
definite position—toward improving some 
areas of workmen’s compensation. 

In some states, we also have a situation— 
it’s an unfortunate situation, but we should 
recognize it—in which the state agency that’s 
responsible for administering the workmen’s 
compensation program, does little, if any- 
thing, to guide the legislature, in terms of 
proposals that would modernize and improve 
the state program. 

SEEGER. In my own experience, Mr. O'Brien, 
it seems a lot of people confuse unemploy- 
ment compensation with workmen's compen- 
sation. Yet, these are two distinctively sep- 
arate programs, aren't they? 

O'BRIEN. Mr. Seeger, I'd like to mention a 
recent incident that was called to the atten- 
tion of the National Commission on State 
Workmen’s Compensation laws’ hearing here 
in Washington, D.C. 

A witness before the Commission, who is 
responsible for the direction of the program 
in one of the states here on the East Coast, 
indicated to the Commission members that 
many state legislators do not know the differ- 
ence between these two programs, 

But, again, it may be that the press of their 
legislative work simply does not permit the 
time to treat these programs in detail. 

In most state legislatures, the committee 
members who deal with labor problems cer- 
tainly know the differences between these 
two programs—and the purposes that each 
program is supposed to serve. 

Fintry. Mr. O'Brien, just who is covered by 
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workmen’s compensation laws? Are all work- 
ers, or, are some excluded? 

O'Brien, Reliable estimates—and these are 
estimates that have been made by the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare—indicate that perhaps 75% of the Amer- 
ican work force is covered by workmen's 
compensation. 

The ideal situation would be to have 100% 
or universal—coverage. However, 20% of the 
labor force is not covered, at the present 
time. 

And, unfortunately, some of the most haz- 
ardous occupations are excluded from the 
program. For instance, agricultural workers 
have been excluded, traditionally, under 
workmen’s compensation and other social in- 
surance programs. 

But although agriculture is one of the 
most hazardous occupations in this country 
little progress has been made toward ex- 
tending workmen's compensation coverage to 
these workers. 

I do want to say that there's a bill pend- 
ing in Congress now—introduced by Con- 
gressman O'Hara (D-Mich.) that would ex- 
tend workmen’s compensation protection to 
agricultural workers. 

Frntey. Well, are workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits nullified, if the union worker 
has private insurance that provides other 
benefilts? 

O'Brien. Most private insurance policies or 
contracts exclude the payment of benefits, 
if the injury or disease is covered by work- 
men's compensation—so there is no overlap 
or double-recovery. 

SEEGER, Is it permissible for the recipient 
of workmen’s compensation to get other 
public help? Can he go on welfare, if his 
workmen's compensation isn’t generous 
enough? 

O'Brien. Unfortunately, he may have to go 
on welfare, if the benefit is not adequate. 

The point is, the system was designed and 
intended to take this burden from the 
shoulders of society, and place it—the cost 
of these injuries—into the goods or services 
that are produced. 

It was never contemplated that an injured 
workman would have to appeal to public re- 
lief or public assistance, during a healing 
period needed to get him back to work. 

SEEGER. Does the new federal safety and 
health law have any effect on the workmen's 
compensation laws? 

O’Brten. Immediately, it does not—but it 
certainly will in the future. 

The record-keeping—the safety provisions 
of the Act—the inspections required—all of 
these strong safety elements provided under 
the Occupational Health and Safety Act, will 
certainly have an impact on workmen’s com- 
pensation, in the sense that they will reduce 
accidents. 

Certainly, they should lower insurance pre- 
miums—the cost of workmen's compensation. 

And they should make employers and also 
workers consclous—more conscious, let's 
say—of safety in the plant. 

FINLEY. Well, now that the Congress has 
passed the Occupational Safety and Health 
bill, what are the prospects of getting im- 
provements in workmen's compensation? 

O'Brren. The AFL-CIO has, for many years, 
advocated greater federal participation in the 
program. 
We intend to encourage Congress to take 
a look at workmen’s compensation, and, to 
enact minimum federal standards for work- 
men’s compensation—that would require the 
states to maintain a modern workmen’s com- 
pensation program. 

HARDEN. Thank you, gentlemen. Today's 
Labor News Conference guest was James 
O’Brien, an assistant director of the AFL- 
CIO's Department of Social Security. Rep- 
resenting the press were Donald Finley, 
labor correspondent for United Press Inter- 
national, and Murray Seeger, Washington 
correspondent for the Los Angeles Times. This 
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is your moderator, Frank Harden, inviting 

you to listen again next week. Labor News 

Conference is a public affairs production 

of the AFL-CIO, produced in cooperation 

with the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
MUTUAL ANNOUNCER. The preceding pro- 

gram time was presented as a public service 

by this station and the Mutual Broadcasting 

System. The opinion; expressed are solely 

those of the participants. 

STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DIRECTOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, OCTOBER 28, 1971 


Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the AFL-CIO, I 
wish to thank you for the opportunity to pre- 
sent the views of organized labor on H.R. 
11007. This bill is designed to furnish agricul- 
tural workers and their families with work- 
men’s compensation protection in the event 
of work injury or disease. In addition it pro- 
vides agricultural workers with workmen's 
compensation protection if they incur an oc- 
cupational injury or illness arising out of an 
unsafe, defective or unhealthful condition or 
inadequate sanitation facility or housing pro- 
vided as an incident to their employment. 

H.R. 11007 would also provide victims of 
economic poisoning—illness or injury stem- 
ming from the use of toxic pesticides—with 
benefits under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act. However, the farm employer 
would not be required to finance this protec- 
tion. 

HR. 11007 also modifies the exclusive 
remedy concept of workmen’s compensation. 
The bill would permit a worker to sue his 
employer if his disability or illness arises out 
of the gross negligence of his employer. Gross 
negligence is defined as the failure of the 
employer to comply with a provision of fed- 
eral, state, or local law concerning occupa- 
tional health and safety or applicable to 
housing provided the worker. 

Mr. Chairman, the AFL-CIO is convinced, 
through bitter experience at the state level, 
passage of this legislation is essential if agri- 
cultural workers are to receive the protection 
of our oldest form of social insurance. The 
AFL-CIO as a matter of policy has advocated 
the extension of workmen’s compensation 
protection to agricultural workers for many 
years. A copy of organized labor's 1967 
resolution on workmen’s compensation is 
attached. 

In our opinion, workmen’s compensation 
coverage for agricultural workers has been 
shamefully ignored at the state level despite 
the recognized hazardous nature of employ- 
ment in agriculture. 

During the month of August 1971, the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA) announced its intention to focus 
its safety and health efforts on five target 
industries. This program has been referred 
to, in terms of work injuries, as the “worst 
first program.” Agriculture was not one of 
the target industries, but a review of Na- 
tional Safety Council data indicates agricul- 
ture belongs in this classification. 

Table I reveals the injury frequency rate 
in agriculture to be higher than one of the 
target industries and well above the all in- 
dustry injury rate. However, accident fre- 
quency reflects only a part of the problem. 
The severity rate, or the seriousness of the 
injury in terms of lost productive manpow- 
er, in agriculture is one of the highest in 
any industry. As compared with the target 
industries, the severity rate in agriculture is 
exceeded only by the lumber industry. 

The victims of these work injuries, farm 
workers and their families, are, for the most 
part effectively, denied workmen's compensa- 
tion protection under the provisions of ex- 
isting state programs. One of the major rea- 
sons for the denial of workmen’s compensa- 
tion coverage to farm workers is their lack 
of representation in the state legislatures. 
Agricultural employers, on the other hand, 
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are usually well represented in the state 
legislatures. 

Agricultural employers have, unfortunate- 
ly for many years, encouraged great num- 
bers of people to maintain a sentimental 
but false image of the traditional family 
farm worked by one man and a team of 
mules. In this day of factory farms and vast 
agricultural holdings by corporations, of 
combines, automatic loaders, mechanical 
seeders, and power-driver corn pickers, agri- 
cultural work has become one of the nation’s 
most hazardous occupations. 

Table II indicates the extent to which the 
hazardous nature of agricultural work has 
changed as the nature of agricultural busi- 
ness has changed. Approximately 5 percent 
of the nation’s work force is engaged in agri- 
cultural work, but this element of the work 
force accounts for approximately 10 percent 
of work related disabling injuries. 

This situation can be expected to continue 
as long as agricultural workers are denied 
the basic protection of workmen's compensa- 
tion. Agricultural employers under existing 
arrangements have no incentive to minimize 
work hazards or reduce accidents. Workmen's 
compensation protection would help to rem- 
edy this situation. However, unless the fed- 
eral government takes firm steps to provide 
workmen's compensation protection to agri- 
cultural workers this remedy will remain 
unused. 

The states have had over one-half century 
of experience with workmen's compensation 
programs. The states can, and a handful of 
states—a total of 17 states—have, as indi- 
cated in Table III extended workmen's com- 
pensation protection to agricultural workers 
and their families. However, as long as agri- 
cultural employers, similar to those discussed 
in the attached article oppose extension of 
workmen's compensation to agricultural 


workers at the state level, the great majority 
of these workers will continue to be denied 
the protection of state programs. The strength 


of this opposition is shown in the article I 
have attached to my testimony from the Oc- 
tober 3, 1971, issue, of the “Washington Post.” 
I respectfully request that this article be in- 
cluded in the record. 

Mr. Chairman, many responsible organiza- 
tions interested in workmen's compensation 
matters have taken a public position in favor 
of extending workmen’s compensation pro- 
tection to agricultural workers. These or- 
ganizations include: the United States De- 
partment of Labor, the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, the organization representing 
state workmen’s compensation administra- 
tors, the International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions (the 
TAIABC), and the AFL-CIO. In addition to 
these organizations the 1967 Report of the 
National Advisory Commission on Food and 
Fiber recommended extending workmen's 
compensation protection to agricultural 
workers in the following language: 

“There seems to be no justification for 
treating farm labor differently than other 
workers in the labor force. Therefore, the 
Commission recommends that farmworkers 
should not, by Federal or State exemption, 
be denied the benefits of policies and stand- 
ards that are deemed to be in the interest 
of other wage earners. 

“Rural workers should have protection 
equal to that of urban workers in such im- 
portant areas as workmen's and unemploy- 
ment compensation .. .” 

Any objective review of the state's legis- 
lative response to repeated urging to extend 
the protection of state workmen’s compensa- 
tion programs to agricultural workers must, 
we think, recognize the response has been 
negative. 

Mr. Chairman, fifty years is long enough to 
walt, this nation has a national economy in 
which some existing problems can only be 
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solved by national action. The Congress of 
the United States declared in Section 27 of 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970 that: 

“the vast majority of American workers, 
and their families are dependent on work- 
men's compensation for their basic economic 
security in the event such workers suffer dis- 
abling injury or death in the course of their 
employment; and that the full protection of 
American workers from job-related injury 
or death requires an adequate, prompt, and 
equitable system of workmen's compensation 
as well as an effective program of occupa- 
tional health and safety regulation; .. .” 

Past experience should make it apparent 
that agricultural workers will only achieve 
the basic protection of workmen’s compen- 
satiou and an effective program of occupa- 
tional health and safety if the Congress fur- 
nishes it. The inability or unwillingness of 
the states to provide these basic protections 
demonstrate the need for much greater fed- 
eral participation in workmen’s compensa- 
tion matters. An agricultural worker injured 
in Texas with no coverage for farm workers 
has the same need for workmen's compensa- 
tion as an agricultural worker in California, 
Hawaii, Pureto Rico, or Alaska which are 
among the few states that do cover farm 
workers. There is no valid reason, in our 
opinion, why injured agricultural workers 
should be protected by the workmen's com- 
pensation program in one state and forced 
on the public assistance rolls in another. This 
is not only inequitable, as to the worker and 
his family; it places an unjust burden upon 
the general public. Lack of workmen's com- 
pensation protection for agricultural workers 
shifts a recognized industry cost of produc- 
tion and an employer responsibility onto the 
shoulders of the general public. 

Enactment of H.R. 11007 would remedy this 
situation by extending basic workmen's com- 
pensation and occupational health and safe- 
ty protection for agricultural workers. At the 
Same time, it recognizes the state’s respon- 
sibility in this area. It permits those states 
that have met their workmen's compensation 
responsibilities toward agricultural workers 
to retain their jurisdiction in these matters. 
It permits other states to assert their juris- 
diction if they wish to do so, and it provides 
federal workmen's compensation protection 
for agricultural workers in those states that 
are unwilling or unable to extend protection 
under their own state program. 

The AFL-CIO has long urged Congress to 
assert a larger federal role in workmen’s com- 
pensation matters. H.R, 11007 is a step in 
this direction for agricultural workers. We 
hope this Committee will report favorably 
on this bill and the Congress will enact this 
much needed legislation at a very early date. 


TaBLe I—3-year injury rates, 1967-69 


Frequency 
All industries: 


* Reporters to National Safety Council. 


Source: Accident Facts, 1970 Edition, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois. 

Frequency Rate: number of disabling work 
injuries per 1,000,000 employee-hours ex- 
posure. 

Severity Rate: total days charged for work 
injuries per 1,000,000 employee-hours expo- 
sure, 
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TABLE 11.—WORK ACCIDENTS, 1969 
Percent of total 


Agricul- 
tural 
workers 


Agricul- 
tural 
injuries 


Disabling 
Number of injuries, 


Industry 
workers 


group 


All industries. 79, 000, 000 
Agriculture... 3, 800, 000 


Source: Accident facts, 1970 ed., National Safety Council, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Table II1I.—Coverage of agricultural workers 

Some steps toward specific inclusion of 
agriculture under workmen's compensation 
laws have been taken as shown by the follow- 
ing table. Twenty-four States and Puerto 
Rico now have some coverage of agricultural 
workers. Only seventeen of these laws (those 
of Alaska, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Hawaii, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Vermont, Washington, Wiscon- 
sin and Puerto Rico) cover agricultural 
workers in approximately the same way as 
other workers. 

Some of these laws carry limitations not 
applicable to other covered employees. 

The New York law applies to farm laborers 
if the employer's total cash wage payments 
during the preceding calendar year 
amounted to $1,200 or more. In Michigan, 
regularly employed farmworkers are covered 
if their employer employs 3 or more regular 
employees 35 hours a week for a period of 13 
or more weeks during the preceding 52 weeks. 
Maryland extends coverage to farm employees 
if the farm employer has three or more full- 
time employees or a yearly payroll for full- 
time employees of $15,000; non-machine op- 
erating migratory farm laborers and office 
workers are exempt. 

The New Hampshire law applies to farm- 
workers working for an employer who em- 
ploys more than 2 employees. (There is no 
numerical exemption for other covered em- 
ployment.) In Wisconsin, a farm employer 
becomes subject to the act 10 days after he 
has employed six or more employees on 20 
or more days during the calendar year; any 
employee he hires after that is immediately 
covered. In Colorado farm and ranch work- 
ers are covered if they are employed more 
than 6 months during any 12 month period 
by an employer who employs 4 or more such 
workers. Maine exempts seasonal or casual 
farmworkers and those whose employers carry 
employers’ liability insurance with specified 
limits. 

Florida exempts “agricultural labor per- 
formed on a farm in the employ of a bona 
fide farmer or association of farmers who 
employs 9 or less regular employees and who 
employs less than 20 other employees at one 
time for seasonal agricultural labor that is 
completed in less than thirty (30) days, pro- 
vided such seasonal employment does not 
exceed sixty (60) days in the same calendar 
year.” All other farmworkers are covered on 
the same basis as other workers, including 
those employed by commercial grove caretak- 
ing organizations; fruitpickers employed by 
packinghouse operators who purchase fruit 
on the trees, fruit or vegetable harvest work- 
ers employed by labor contractors, and the 
like. 

In the remaining six States, Arizona, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
and Wyoming, only agricultural workers en- 
gaged in certain mechanized or power occu- 
pations are covered. 

In the 27 jurisdictions not specifically pro- 
viding for compulsory or elective coverage of 
agricultural workers, the employer may 
nevertheless choose “voluntary” coverage in 
at least 24. The Alabama and District of Co- 
lumbla lavs expressly prohibit voluntary 
coverage, while the Tennessee law is silent on 
this subject. Of the States permitting volun- 
tary coverage, it must be by the joint action 
of both the employer and employee in Geor- 
gia; in the remaining 23 coverage may be ac- 
cepted by the farmer employer. 


as eae 
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JURISDICTIONS IN WHICH WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS APPLY TO FARMWORKERS 1 
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Workers exempted if em- 
ployers have fewer employees 
than number indicated. 
(However, such workers may 
be brought under the act 


Farmworkers covered voluntarily.) 


Type of coverage 


-- No numerical exemption, 
3 employees, 
-- No numerical exemption, 


4 employees. 
No numerical exemption, 


All agricultural workers except those performing agricultural labor on a farm in the employ of a bona fide farmer 
or association of farmers, employing 9 or less regular employees and who employs less than 20 other em- 
ployees at one time for seasonal employment as defined, 

No express provision exempting farmworkers; therefore, all farmworkers are covered in the same manner as No numerical exemption 

other workers, r 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maine.. 

Maryland 


3 employees, 
No numerical exemption. 
i s . ---- 4 employees. 
Agricultural employees covered if the farm employer has 3 or more full-time employees or a yearly payroll for 
sd full-time employees of $15,000. Nonmachine-operating migratory laborers and office workers exempt 
rom coverage. 
No ee provision exempting farmworkers; therefore, farmworkers are covered in the same manner as other 
workers. 
Farmworkers working for an employer who employs 3 or more regular employees 35 or more hours a week for _____ 
a Paden: of 13 or more weeks during the preceding 52 weeks. Coverage applies only to such regularly employed 
employees. 
Workers engaged as commercial threshermen and commercial balers. 
- Farmworkers working for.an employer who employs more than 2 employees 
No express provision exempting farmworkers; therefore, all farmworkers are covered in the same manner as 
other workers. 
Requires workmen's compensation coverage of farm laborers for 12 months from Apr. 1, if the farmer's total cash 
wage payments during the preceding calendar year amounts to $1,200 or more; farmworkers supplied to 
farmer by a farm labor contractor would be deemed to be employees of the farmer. 
No express provision exempting farmworkers; therefore, all farmworkers are covered in the same manner as 
gur workers. 


No numerical exemption, 
See col. 2. 
No numerical exemption. 


See col. 2. 
No numerical exemption, 


New Hampshire. 
New York 


3 employees. 


; = No numerical exemption. 

~- Farmworkers are covered specifically in the same manner as other workers. Do. 

Workers engaged commercially in the operation of threshing machines, grain combines, corn shellers, corn- Do. 
huskers, shredders, silage cutters, and seed hullers for profit. 

No express provision exempting farmworkers; therefore, all farmworkers are covered in the same manner 
as other workers. 

All agricultural employees except those who earn less than $150 per calendar year from one employer. Compulsory. 

Farmworkers working for an employer, who become subject to the act 10 a after he has employed 6 or more ____._do. 
employees, whether in one or more locations on 20 or more days during the calendar year. 

Workers engaged in power farming when 1 or more are employed for an average of 6 months each year. ‘Power 
farming” means work on a farm, livestock ranch, or poultry farm, which uses in connection with its operation 
any power-driven equipment, such as a pickup truck, feed grinder, stacking machinery, tractor, mower, baler, 


3 employees. 


Washington. 
Wisconsin 


No numerical exemption, 
See column 2. 


Elective No numerical exemption. 


or road grader. 


1 The remaining jurisdictions do not have compulsory or elective coverage of agricultural workers, 


but in most of them employers of farmworkers may bring such workers under the act voluntarily. 


WorRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Resolution No. 251—Adopted by the Seventh 
Constitutional Convention, AFL-CIO, Bal 
Harbour, Fla., December 1967 


Workmen’s compensation, our oldest form 
of social insurance, is now approaching its 
60th anniversary. Our system is based on 
the principle that since accidents are at- 
tributable to production, their costs should 
be borne by the society that benefits from 
the production. Our workmen's compensa- 
tion system is also based on the principle 
that by providing prompt monetary and 
medical benefits to injured workers, it will 
not only benefit them and their families but 
the cost to society is less, because it reduces 
to a minimum the loss of the injured 
worker’s productive services and the burden 
of supporting the workers and his family. 

Defects were recognized in the early laws, 
right from the start, but future legislative 
action was expected to correct many of these 
deficiencies. We regret that, in the main, 
these hopes have not been realized in state 
legislation. 

The United States Congress took steps to 
correct deficiencies in the Federal Empioyees 
Compensation Act in 1966. The Congress 
passed a number of amendments to this Act 
that substantially improved the workmen’s 
compensation protection provided for federal 
workers and their families. 

The President, at the time he signed the 
amendments into law, urged the other juris- 
dictions to examine their laws in the light 
of the amendments to the Federal Act. At the 
same time, he urged them to take the action 
necessary to assure all American workers and 
their families adequate workmen's compen- 
sation protection. Congress is now giving 
consideration to the President’s recommen- 
dation in pending legislation which would 
substantially improve the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Act. The proposed 


amendments would enhance workmen's com- 
pensation protection for longshoremen, 
workers in the District of Columbia, and 
other workers covered by this Act. 

Unfortunately, despite the persistent ef- 
forts of the AFL-CIO state labor bodies, few 
state legislatures have demonstrated a similar 
concern for injured workmen. 

Compulsory coverage, without numerical 
exemptions, is still the exception rather than 
the rule. Coverage for agricultural workers 
has been shamefully ignored despite the 
recognized hazardous nature of employment 
in agriculture. 

The original goal of workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation was to restore to injured 
workers at least two-thirds of their wage 
losses due to industrial injuries. The gap be- 
tween this objective and what the law actu- 
ally provides for injured workers reflects one 
of the most serious inadequacies of our pres- 
ent system. In cases of temporary total dis- 
ability, maximum benefit amounts in the 
majority of states deny many workers a 
benefit equal to two-thirds of their average 
weekly wage. 

In many states the statutory maximum 
weekly benefit level is less than 50 percent of 
the statewide average weekly wage. The in- 
adequacy of benefits for more serious in- 
juries resulting im permanent disability is 
even worse, since these inadequate benefits 
can result in a lifetime of deprivation for 
workers and their families. 

Only 20 states provide cash benefits to a 
widow until her death or remarriage, and 
for children until they reach 18 years of age. 
Only a very few states continue benefits to 
dependent children continuing their educa- 
tion beyond the age of 18. 

One-third of our states fail to cover all 
occupational diseases. In addition, workers 
are frequently denied compensation under 
existing occupational disease coverage be- 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Employment Standards Administration, 


cause of restrictive time limits within which 
they must file a claim. 

Because 22 states still fail to provide full 
medical benefits, a worker in any one of these 
states may have to bear a portion of the 
medical cost for occupational injury or 
disease. 

Rehabilitation programs are provided in 
only about one-half of our workmen’s com- 
pensation laws and even many of these are 
not fully satisfactory. 

The poor administration of some laws is 
another burden the present system has 
placed upon injured workers. Greater atten- 
tion should be given to the collection and 
distribution of information concerning the 
operation of the system, investigation and 
enforcement of coverage, closer supervision 
of claims settlements, adjudication of con- 
tested claims, supervision of rehabilitation 
and medical care, safety promotion, and 
statistical analysis of the work of the state 
agencies. 

These glaring inadequacies are but a few 
of the many problems that exist within our 
present system of workmen’s compensation, 
They reflect the need for greater federal par- 
ticipation in the system and the need for 
minimum federal standards if injured work- 
ers and their families are to receive adequate 
workmen's compensation protection. Despite 
valiant efforts by AFL-CIO state central 
bodies which have for years been leaders in 
the struggle to improve existing laws, the 
results have been all too meager. We are 
convinced that lasting improvement in work- 
men’s compensation can be achieved only by 
a determined effort at the federal level in- 
cluding the establishment of federal mini- 
mum standards respecting the main features 
of state laws. Therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the AFL-CIO continues to 
recognize that our workmen’s compensation 
laws must be overhauled if they are to ful- 
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fill the needs for which they were originally 
designed, and to meet the challenges of our 
rapidly changing industrial society; and calls 
upon all of our affiliated unions to give in- 
creased support to state central bodies in 
their efforts to obtain the following mini- 
mum standards in state laws: 

1. Compulsory coverage with no numerical 
exemptions. 

2. Coverage of agricultural workers in the 
same manner as other employes. 

3. Benefit levels sufficient to maintain a 
decent standard of living for injured workers 
and their dependents, with weekly benefits of 
not less than two-thirds of the injured work- 
er's average weekly wage. 

4. Reciprocity of benefit rights between 
jurisdictions. 

5. Time limits within which an employe 
must file a claim for occupational disease 
should be at least one year after the date 
when employe has knowledge of the nature 
of his disability and its relation to his job 
and until after disablement. 

6. Full statutory coverage of all occupa- 
tional diseases. 

7. Coverage of diseases caused by ionizing 
radiation. 

8. Full medical benefits for job-incurred 
personal injuries and occupation diseases. 

9, Full compensation protection under sec- 
ond injury funds. 

10. Free choice of qualified physician by in- 
jJured workers. 

11. The workmen’s compensation agency to 
have the authority to supervise and control 
medical care of injured workers. 

12. The workmen’s compensation agency to 
include a rehabilitation division which 
should promote full utilization and develop- 
ment of rehabilitation facilities for the bene- 
fit of injured workers. 

13. Maintenance benefits during rehabilita- 
tion. 

14. Administration under a state agency 
rather than by the courts. 

15. An exclusive state compensation fund. 

16. Benefits for the totally disabled for 
the period of disability. 

17. In case of death, benefits to be paid 
to the widow until her death or remarriage, 
and to children at least during their minority, 
and to other dependents during the period 
of their inability of self-support. 

18. Minors under 18 who are injured on 
the job if employed in violation of any state 
law to be paid benefits double those other- 
wise payable, 

19. Prohibition of special contracts with 
employers whereby a worker with a specific 
physical defect waives his right to compen- 
sation in the event of a subsequent injury. 

20. Prohibition of lump-sum settlements 
and compromise of rights to full medical care 
under compromise and release settlements 
unless the workmen’s compensation agency 
approves such a settlement on the advice 
of the appropriate state rehabilitation unit 
or agency. 

21. Judicial review to be limited to con- 
sideration of the record of the workmen’s 
compensation agency on questions of law 
only without trial de novo. In addition, there 
should be an appeals board which has no ad- 
ministrative responsibilities and from which 
appeal on matters of law only can be made 
to the highest court in the state (this stand- 
ard is based on the assumptions that the ad- 
ministration of the state law is of a quality 
that assures adequate protection to injured 
workmen, and that jury trials and trials de 
novo will continue until administration of 
state laws reaches a level that fully protects 
the rights of all injured workers and their 
families). 

Resolved: That the AFL-CIO urge the Con- 
gress to enact without delay the pending 
amendments to the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Act. 

Resolved: That we reaffirm our request to 
the Department of Labor to upgrade its ef- 
forts to improve workmen’s compensation 
laws by developing and sponsoring legisla- 
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tion establishing minimum federal standards 
for workmen’s compensation. 

Resolved: That this convention renews its 
pledge to support the enactment of a Fed- 
eral Workmen’s Compensation Act. But, short 
of this, we urge the Congerss of the United 
States to enact legislation establishing fed- 
eral minimum standards that will provide 
meaningful protection to injured workers 
and their families. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 3, 1971] 
CONGLOMERATES RESHAPE FOOD SUPPLY 
(By Nick Kotz) 

The name “Tenneco” is not yet a house- 
hold word to American consumers, but it 
weighs heavily on the minds of the nation’s 
embattled farmers and of government offi- 
cials who worry about the cost of food and 
the fate of rural America. 

For Tenneco, Inc., the 34th largest U.S. 
corporation and fastest-growing conglom- 
erate, has become a farmer. 

Its new activities symbolize an agricultural 
revolution that may reshape beyond recogni- 
tion the nation’s food supply system. Dozens 
of the largest corporations with such un- 
farm-like names as Standard Oil. Kaiser 
Aluminum and Southern Pacific have di- 
versified into agriculture. 

What concerns farmers, processors and 
wholesalers is that the new breed of conglom- 
erate farmers does not just grow crops or 
raise cattle. The corporate executives think 
in terms of “food supply systems,” in which 
they own or control production, processing 
and marketing of food. 

“Tenneco’s goal in agriculture is integra- 
tion from seedling to supermarket,” the con- 
glomerate reported to its stockholders. Its re- 
sources to achieve that goal include 1970 sales 
of $2.3 billion, profits of $324 million and as- 
sets of $4.3 billion in such fields as oil pro- 
duction, shipbuilding and manufacturing. 

The conglomerate invasion of agriculture 
comes at a time when millions of farmers 
and farm workers have already been dis- 
placed, contributing to the problems of rural 
wastelands and congested cities. More than 
100,000 farmers a year are quitting the land, 
and more than 1.5 million of those who re- 
main are earning less than poverty-level farm 
incomes. Their plight is severe. 

Although the U.S. census still counts 2.9 
million farmers, 50,000 grow one-third of 
the country’s food supply and 200,000 pro- 
duce more than one-half of all food. The 
concentration of production is especially pro- 
nounced in such crops as fruit, vegetables 
and cotton. 

In 1965, 3,400 cotton growers accounted for 
34 per cent of sales, 2,500 fruit growers had 
46 per cent of sales and, 1,600 vegetable 
growers had 61 per cent of the market. 

The medium to large-size “family farms”’— 
annual sales of $20,000 to $500,000—survived 
earlier industrial and scientific revolutions in 
agriculture. They now face a financial revo- 
lution in which traditional functions of the 
food supply system are being reshuffled, com- 
bined and coordinated by corporate giants. 

“Farming is moving with full speed toward 
becoming part of an integrated, market-pro- 
duction system,” says Eric Thor, an outspo- 
ken farm economist and director of the Agri- 
culture Department’s Farmer Cooperative 
Service. “This system, once it is developed, 
will be the same as Industrialized systems in 
other U.S. industries.” 

Efforts to bar large corporations from farm- 
ang have come too late, says Thor: “The 
battle for bigness in the food industry was 
fought and settled 35 years ago—chain stores 
versus ‘Ma and Pa stores.’” Corporate farm- 
ing has not lowered prices, the question is 
whether large-scale industriai food systems 
provide cheaper food for consumers. Corpo- 
rate takeover of the poultry industry did re- 
sult in lower consumer prices. But for nu- 
merous food products, corporate farming has 
not lowered grocery costs, because the price 
of raw food materials is not a significant fac- 
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tor in determining final retail prices. For ex- 
ample, the cost of a food container is some- 
times more than the farmer receives for the 
food packaged in it. 

The new corporate farmers account for 
only 7 per cent of total food production, but 
they have made significant inroads in certain 
areas. Twenty large corporations now control 
poultry production. A dozen oil companies 
have invested in cattle feeding, helping shift 
the balance of production from small Mid- 
western feed lots to 100,000-head lots in the 
High Plains of Texas. Just three corpora- 
tions—United Brands, Purex and Bud Antle, 
a company partly owned by Dow Chemical— 
dominate California lettuce porduction. The 
family farmer still rules supreme only in 
growing corn, wheat and other grains, and 
even here constantly larger acreage, machin- 
ery, credit and higher prices are needed for 
the family farmer to stay profitably in 
business. 

Tenneco hopes that its new brand name, 
“Sun Giant,” will one day become for fresh 
fruits and vegetables what “Del Monte” now 
means for canned foods. It hopes housewives 
will pay premium prices to buy its nation- 
ally advertised specially packaged fresh 
produce. 

Tenneco, which started out as Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co., says it made “giant 
strides” in 1970 toward its agriculture goals. 

Resources rapidly accumulated by the giant 
conglomerate include: Kern County Land 
Co., which control 1.8 million acres of land 
in California and other states. J. I. Case Co., 
a manufacturer of farm machinery. Pack- 
aging Corp. of America which makes food 
containers; Tenneco Chemicals, a producer 
of pesticides, and Heggblade-Margoleas, the 
nation’s largest processor-marketer of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

Even the largest independent California 
farmers question how they can compete with 
& corporation which can, at least in theory, 
own or control virtually every phase of a 
food supply system. Tenneco can plant its 
own vast acreage. It can plow those fields 
with its own tractors, which can be fueled 
with its own oil. It can spray its crops 
with its own pesticides and utilize its own 
food additives. It then can process its food 
products in its own plants, package them in 
its own containers and distribute them to 
grocery stores through its own marketing 
system. 

Financing the entire operation are the re- 
sources of a conglomerate with billions in 
assets, hundreds of millions in tax-free oil 
income and interests in banking and in- 
surance companies. Tenneco, according to re- 
ports filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, had 1969 gross income of $464 
million and taxable income of $88.7 million. 
Yet due to federal tax breaks, Tenneco not 
only paid no taxes on that income, but had a 
tax credit of $13.3 million. 

Tenneco officials—who don’s want to be 
named—acknowledge they are building a 
vertically integrated food delivery system, 
but they deny any plans for coordinated use 
of the conglomerate’s total resources. Each 
company must compete and earn a profit 
separately, they say. Nevertheless the Federal 
Trade Commission is actively scrutinizing the 
corporation’s agricultural activities for pos- 
sible antitrust violations. 

Tenneco is reluctant to discuss details of 
its finances in agriculture, but available in- 
formation indicates the scope of its present 
agricultural interests. 

In 1970, Tenneco reported agricultural and 
land development sales of $107 million and 
profits of $22 million, It farmed 35,000 acres 
directly and 95,000 acres through 324 tenant 
farmers. It produced 2 million boxes of 
grapes, 1.5 million boxes of strawberries and 
large amounts of other fruits and vegetables. 
But that is only the beginning. 

MARKETING FIRM 

Heggblade-Margoleas, Tenneco’s processing 
and marketing firm, sold its own products 
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and those of about 2,000 other farmers. Hegg- 
blade-Margoleas is the nation's largest mar- 
keter of fresh fruits and vegetables and the 
world’s largest marketer of table grapes. Its 
processing facilities include a new 8-acre 
plant and the world’s largest date processing 
pilant. Tenneco even has Its own farm lobby- 
ist In Washington. 

Tenneco agricultural operations employ 
1,100 full-time workers and 3,000 at the peak 
of harvest. Faced with a boycott of its other 
products, Tenneco last year signed a contract 
with Cesar Chavez’s United Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee. 

The 1970 contract signed with Tenneco and 
other grape growers raises basic wages to $1.75 
to $1.80 an hour and provides a piece-work 
bonus that can add another $1 an hour dur- 
ing harvest season. Before Chavez’s union 
began its grape strike, wages averaged be- 
tween $1 and $1.25 an hour. The contract 
also established a medical care fund, an 

conomic development fund and safety pre- 
cautions to protect workers from pesticide 
poisoning. 

Tenneco’s future plans include develop- 
ment of its Sun Giant brand produce and 
putting into production 30,000 newly irri- 
gated acres. 

FARMERS OVERPOWERED 


The type of food system being put togethcr 
by Tenneco and other conglomerates frus- 
trates and frightens independent farmers. 
They see every element of the food business 
acquiring market power but themselves. On 
one side, they confront the buying power of 
giant food chains. Now they must compete 
with conglomerates that can take either 
from production, processing, or marketing. 
The individual farmer usually does not have 
such options, The giant competitors also 
benefit most from a variety of government 
subsidies on water, crops and income taxes. 

Contrary to popular notion and most 
galling to the efficient, large, independent 
farmer, the corporate giants generally do not 
grow food cheaper than they do. Numerous 
USDA and university studies show that enor- 
mous acreage is not needed to farm efficiently. 

For example, maximum cost-saving produc- 
tion efficiency is generally reached at about 
1,500 acres for cotton, less than 1,000 acres for 
corn and wheat, and 110 acres for peaches. 
Thousands of independent family farmers 
possess such needed acreage, and farm it with 
the same machinery and techniques used 
by their new rivals. - 

In fact, studies show that the largest grow- 
ers incur higher farm production costs as 
they employ more workers and layers of 
administrators. 

A fullscale economic battle between the 
conglomerates and independent farmers is 
now unfolding in the nation’s single most 
important farm area, the rich central valleys 
of California, which far outdistances Iowa as 
the first-ranked state in farm sales. Cali- 
fornia farms grow 40 per cent of the nation’s 
vegetables, fruits and nuts. The state pro- 
duces at least 90 per cent of the country’s 
supply of 15 crops and leads the nation in 
25 others. 

“If the Tenneco operation is allowed to go 
unchecked, it can change the whole com- 
plexion of farming in the valley,” says Fresno 
attorney Donald Thuesen. “They have the 
marketing power to make or break the 
market. They can sell below cost, as a loss 
leader, to get other business, and sustain 
losses that no farmer can afford.” 

Thuesen represents a large grape grower 
who claims Tenneco forced him into bank- 
ruptcy by selling the growers’ grapes below 
the market price. A former Tenneco tenant 
farmer makes similar claims involving the 
marketing of his potatoes. Tenneco denies 
these charges. 

“Tenneco sells their produce first and you 
get what's left over,” contends John Giacone, 
who grows cantaloupes in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

In an effort to market his own cantaloupes, 
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Giacone built a plant to box and market his 
produce. But now he finds supermarket 
chains will not buy his cantaloupes unless 
he uses a different kind of container. The 
chains have changed their container speci- 
fications deciding that another kind of box is 
more convenient for their retail operations. 

Remodeling his shed for the newly re- 
quired packing process would cost $500,000, 
says Giacone, and that “will take the family 
jewels and then some.” 

At a time when they are confronted with 
overproduction in numerous crops, Cali- 
fornia's independent farmers are disturbed 
to see the. conglomerates, with taxpayer's 
help, each bringing into production 5,000 to 
100,000 newly irrigated acres. 

A California state water project will ir- 
rigate 450,000 new acres for crops. A Ralph 
Nader task force calls the water project 
an unwarranted, $1,000-an-acre “welfare 
scheme” for a few big landowners. Tenneco 
plans to grow fruits and vegetables on 30,000 
of these acres. Other major beneficiaries in- 
clude Southern Pacific, Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia and Belridge Oil Co. 


INEFFICIENT FARMING 


“Belridge Oil Co. is spending $185 million 
to develop 20,000 acres of fruit and veg- 
etables,” says Jack Bowen, a peach grower in 
Modesto. “They grew 640 acres of peaches last 
year just to see whether they wanted to grow 
them. If corporations like that get serious, 
we've had it. We can produce more efficiently 
than these corporations but we may not be 
around long enough to prove it.” 

Bowen is not a small peach grower. A sign 
outside his spacious 350-acre orchard proudly 
proclaims “A Family Business for Four Gen- 
erations.” His annual sales exceed $300,000. 
He replaced the jobs of several hundred non- 
union migrant workers with a giant machine, 
which clutches peach trees by their trunks, 
then shakes off the peaches into a conveyor 
and onto trucks. 

As a practical matter, Bowen and other 
California peach growers have become too 
efficient for their own good. Faced with 
ruinous prices last year, they destroyed 40 
per cent of their harvest. 

“We only have 53,000 acres of peaches in 
production,” says Ugo Caviani, president of 
the California Peach Canning Association. 
“One big corporate grower like Tenneco could 
wipe us all out.” 

Caviani says the number of California cling 
peach growers has declined from 2,200 to 1,700 
in only three years, while the number of 
canners has dropped from 40 to 14. 

The nation’s fruit and vegetable growers 
are not strangers of the tough competition 
of agribusiness. For many years, they have 
wrestled with the market power of chain 
stores and major food processors. They sell to 
canners such as Del Monte, Libby-McNeil & 
Libby, Green Giant Co., H. J. Heinz Co. and 
Minute Maid Corp. (a subsidiary of Coca 
Cola). Each of these canners also competes 
with the independent farmer by growing 
large amounts of its own food supply. 

But the new conglomerate represents a 
different kind of competition. The older agri- 
business corporations are primarily food com- 
panies and must make money somewhere in 
the food distribution system. Such is not 
necessarily the case with the new conglom- 
erate farmers, for whom millions of dollars 
of agribusiness investment may represent 
only a fraction of their total holdings. Only 
4 per cent of Tenneco’s sales are from agri- 
culture. 

In fact, the conglomerates may find their 
food investments profitable even without 
earning anything from them, The profits may 
come from land speculation, federal crop 
subsidies, or generous federal tax laws. Ten- 
neco received almost $1 million in 1970 cot- 
ton and sugar farm subsidies, 

The new conglomerates utilize a variety of 
federal tax provisions that permit them to 
benefit from tax-loss farming and then profit 
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again by taking capital gains from laad sales. 
Tenneco, for example is now developing six 
new California suburban communities on 
former farm land. 

Tenneco officials insist they are farming 
to make money, to serve the consumer qual- 
ity products and to help strengthen Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

LAND AS INVENTORY 


However, Simon Askin, Tenneco’s executive 
vice president for agriculture and land de- 
velopment, recently told the Los Angeles 
Times: “We consider land as an inventory, 
but we're all for growing things on it while 
we wait for price appreciation or develop- 
ment. Agriculture pays the taxes plus a 
little.” 

The federal government has been hesistant 
to bring antitrust actions against conglomer- 
ates that move into farming. So farmers and 
corporations are watching closely a key test 
case that is developing in California’s Salinas 
Valley, the lettuce and celery capital of the 
country. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
charged both United Brands, the 81st larg- 
est U.S. corporation, and Purex Corp., the 
216th largest, with seeking to monopolize 
the production and supply of fresh veg- 
etables. 

The FTC is negotiating a settlement with 
Purex but the United Brands case is in fed- 
eral court. The government charges that 
United Brands is transforming the lettuce 
and celery business from a competitive one 
of small, profitable, independent growers 
into a non-competitive industry dominated 
by large conglomerates. The FIC will seek 
to prove that United Brands cannot grow 
lettuce more cheaply and that it provides 
no price benefits to consumers. 

In its reply to the FTC complaint, United 
Brands contends that the country needs 
large corporations in the farming business. 
United Brands, represented by President 
Nixon's former law firm, states: 

“Although there may be some nostalgic 
desire to see a market composed of many 
small growers, that structure cannot sur- 
vive against a market buyer (chain stores) 
that is composed of fewer and fewer com- 
panies with larger and larger market shares.” 


SMALL FARMERS 


United Brands contends there is no eco- 
nomic justification for “a lettuce market 
composed of many small farmers who all 
are at the mercy of the buyers.” 

The FTC case illustrates dramatically the 
vastly different concepts by which industry 
and farmers measure bigness in agriculture. 
Most of the “small farmers” referred to by 
United Brands are, by present farm stand- 
ards, among the largest independent farm- 
ers in the country. Their annual sales range 
from more than $100,000 to several million 
dolars. 

Although admitting the increasing con- 
centration of corporate power in fruit and 
vegetable production and the corporate take- 
over of poultry farming, USDA officials gen- 
erally contend that this phenomenon will 
not spread to other farm products. 

Many Midwestern cattle, hog and grain 
farmers disagree. 

The fear that the cattle and hog feeding 
businesses, their best source of income, may 
follow the pattern in which independent 
poultry growers were wiped out. 

About 20 corporations including Allied 
Mills, Ralston Purina and Pillsbury Co., 
originally went into poultry production as a 
means of developing markets for their feed. 
Farmers were signed up to grow the corpora- 
tions’ poultry, using their feed. 

According to USDA studies, the poor but 
once independent poultry farmers are still 
poor as contract workers, earning about 54 
cents an hour. A Ralph Nader task force on 
agriculture called this corporate farm system 
“poultry peonage.”* 

The corporations, however, contend that 
they have benefited small farmers with a 
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steady, if small, source of income. And, they 
say, they have given consumers lower priced 
chicken and turkey. 

The farmer sees everyone he must deal with 
in the food production system acquiring more 
power except him. The supermarket chains, 
the grocery manufacturers and the new con- 
glomerate farmers all have economic clout in 
the market place and political influence in 
Washington. Even migrant farm workers, still 
the lowest paid laborers in the country, have 
made some progress, signing contracts with 
the new conglomerate farmers, who are vul- 
nerable to boycott of their brand products. 

Only the individual farmer, with the ex- 
ception of powerful cooperatives in a few 
crops, remains unorganized in the market- 
place. 

A battle to achieve market power now pits 
rival farm producer groups against each 
other, farmers against processors and farm- 
ers against migrant farm workers. 

The battle has produced some strange new 
alliances and has strained old ones, It is now 
being fought with strikes and boycotts and in 
the halls of Congress, 


NUCLEAR PERSPECTIVE 


HON. ORVAL HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
on October 21 the Casper, Wyo., Star- 
Tribune took editorial account of the ex- 
cellent safety and health record of the 
nuclear industry. The Star-Tribune de- 
plored the “black superstition exhibited 
in much of the unreasoning opposition 
to nuclear power development.” The edi- 
torial is based largely on comments made 
by our colleague from California (Mr. 
Hosmer) who is the ranking minority 
member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. The editorial follows: 

Tre Nuc.eak Wrrca HUNT 


Astounding tales of primitive superstition, 
from witch burning in New England to In- 
dian folklore of the West, are usually received 
by the sophisticated of today with a sort of 
“it couldn’t have happened” disbelief. Yet, 
in recent years, the same sort of black super- 
stition has been exhibited in much of the 
unreasoning opposition to nuclear power de- 
velopment. 

Craig Hosmer, U.S. Representative from 
California and a member of the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has 
spiked the guns of the atomic witchcraft 
cult with facts that will make sense to most 
people. 

1. The Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Joint Committee, and the nuclear industry 
have demanded and achieved a level of pub- 
lic safety never before attained in any in- 
dustry, at anytime, at anyplace. 

2. The procedures and protections de- 
veloped and enforced by the AEC are such 
that atomic energy is recognized by the Na- 
tional Safety Council as one of the safest 
fields in American industry. 

3. We have been designing, building, and 
operating commercial nuclear power plants 
in this country for 17 years, and no member 
of the public has ever been killed or even 
injured as a result. 

4. Malfunctions and breakdowns have oc- 
curred in nuclear plants—just as they occur 
in any industrial operation—but built-in, in- 
depth safety features have prevented harm 
from happening either to the public or to 
atomic industrial workers. 

5. In its radiation control systems, AEC 
has developed the world’s first comprehen- 
sive and effective environmental protection 
program. As a result, there is more detailed 
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scientific knowledge about radiation than 
any other environmental pollutant. 

In the opinion of Congressman Hosmer, 25 
years of experience with atomic energy has 
shown that it is “. .. safer than going to 
church, particularly if you drive your car.” 


DID PROTECTIONISM CREATE 
HITLER? 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, we are to- 
day facing trade and employment prob- 
lems which are indeed serious and must 
be dealth with effectively if we are to 
survive as a Nation and a community of 
nations. 

However, as we seek solutions to these 
problems it should be apparent to us from 
our disastrous experience of the 1920's 
and 1930's that unnecessarily protection- 
ist measures which bring retaliation. from 
the rest of the world can ony serve to hurt 
all of us and provide only cruel and il- 
lusionary solutions to these problems. 

Numerous expressions of concern have 
been heard in recent months about the 
protectionism which has begun to per- 
vade this country and spread to the rest 
of the world. As just one example of the 
warnings on this issue which are eman- 
ating from reputable sources, I would like 
to insert in the Recorp a recent editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal. 

In the coming weeks I intend to join 
with a number of concerned Members 
of Congress in bringing to the attention 
of the House information which will lead 
to a much more constructive solution to 
our international trade and monetary 
problems than the dangerous protection- 
ist schemes which have been proposed 
as an overreaction to these problems. 

The editorial follows: 


Dip PROTECTIONISM CREATE HITLER? 


The quick answer to that question is obvi- 
ously no. Yet protectionism helped; it wa- 
tered the soil that could nurture a Hitler— 
and other disasters. It is more than a little 
disheartening that so many in Washington 
and in the country’s executive suites seem to 
have such short memories. 

Granted, the roots of the Hitler phenom- 
enon are gnarled and stretch far back, di- 
rectly to World War I and even farther into 
the past of a Germany with little experience 
in democracy. On the economic side, the 
hideous post-World War I German inflation 
was followed by bitter depression, facilitating 
the rise of a dictator. And of course depres- 
sion was a general condition in those days, 
in the U.S. as elsewhere. 

The stock-market crash of 1929 heralded 
the onset of depression in the U.S., but it 
was less its cause than the result of previous 
profiigacy. Certainly one tangible cause of 
the protracted nature of the great depression 
was the Smoot-Hawley tariff legislation of 
1930, the very symbol of extreme protection- 
ism. It set in motion a series of international 
moves that seriously inhibited the movement 
of trade and money. 

As Lewis Douglas, former ambassador to 
Great Britain, recently recalled in a letter to 
The New York Times: “Foreign trade with- 
ered, prices fell precipitately, all values plum- 
meted; (U.S.) unemployment rose from ap- 
proximately 5.5 million to 11 million in the 
short span of about six months. The world 
was plunged into the deepest depression of 
which there is any known record. 
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“These events identify the cause of the 
economic anguish through which the United 
States and the entire Western world passed 
during the Thirties and which was not allevi- 
ated until World War II.” 

The abiding vice was economic national- 
ism, and it is not at all difficult to fathom 
why it should have had such dire results. 
Have our officials and too many of our execu- 
tives forgotten the meaning of the word 
autarky, the notion that a country could be 
economically self-sufficient? In Nazi Germany 
it was personified in Hitler's financer Hjal- 
mar Schacht. 

The policy is almost by definition regrés- 
sive. It portends the diminution of healthy 
relations among nations. Hence, apart from 
its direct economic consequences, it breeds 
suspicion and hatred and can become a cause 
of war. 

After World War II the statesmen of the 
Western world read the record aright. With 
the U.S. far in the lead, they set about free- 
ing the international movement of men, 
capital and commerce from the abnormal re- 
strictions of the past. Undoubtedly they 
could have done more, but they accom- 
plished much, It is no coincidence that the 
post-war years by and large, for Americans 
and their counterparts in the other advanced 
nations, haye witnessed mass prosperity un- 
paralleled in history. 

For just as economic nationalism—pro- 
tectionism—is a divisive and depressive in- 
fluence, so the liberalization of international 
economic relationships is a powerfully up- 
lifting, broadening and wholesome force. 
Men do want to be free; it is innate, and a 
large part of that sense is the freedom to 
cross borders with one’s person, investment 
and goods as little as possible bothered by 
the pesky functionaries of economic nation- 
alism. 

Why, then, should the U.S. and other 
nations want to turn back down that dismal 
road? The U.S. government has taken steps 
in that direction, and even more ominous 
is the impression that protectionist senti- 
ment generally is probably stronger today 
than at any time since before World War II. 

Well, as far as the U.S. is concerned, it is 
true that other countries have been taking 
advantage of it in recent years, Some more 
than others, they have imposed a variety of 
trade restrictions that have the effect of 
making the U.S. a freer market for their 
goods than their markets are for America’s. 
This circumstance has enabled the hard-line 
protectionists, who have never given up, to 
rehearse their dreary pleas with more impact 
than heretofore. 

But the U.S. ought to be sufficiently grown 
up to avoid the petty path of trade retalia- 
tion, which naturally prompts retaliation 
against it. We believe Washington had far 
from exhausted the resources of negotiation 
to get its trading partners to dismantle their 
impediments to American exports. Even fail- 
ing that, the fact remains that protectionism 
is simply not a viable course. 

We do not necessarily contend that un- 
bridled protectionism would bring on po- 
litical and economic horrors similar to those 
of the Thirties (although if it is indeed un- 
bridled we would not bet that it wouldn’t). 
We merely say that the liberating history of 
freer trade is as clear as are the demon- 
strated dangers of protectionism. 


FOREST PRODUCTS WEEK 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 
Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, as I am 


sure you know, our Nation’s forests, and 
the products they produce, are a major 
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factor in the progress and growth of our 
Nation’s economy. This is especially true 
in the State of Alaska. Forest products 
are a major part of the State’s economy 
end the continuing development of the 
forest products industry in Alaska is es- 
sential to the growth of the State. 

The Nation as well as Alaska could not 
survive without a strong forest industry. 
To illustrate this industry’s importance, 
Governor William A. Egan proclaimed 
the week of October 17, 1971 Forest 
Products Week. I join with him in pay- 
ing tribute to those Alaskans connected 
with the forest industry. 

The Governor’s tribute follows: 

PROCLAMATION: FOREST Propucts WEEK 

Alaska’s development, present and future, 
depends to a great extent upon development 
of our forest products. The forest products 
industry in Alaska is a major sector of our 
economy. Alaska’s bountiful forest resources 
will be an important aspect in our future by 
providing a means of livelihood, as well as 
recreation and enjoyment through wise 
management. 

Wood products have played a significant 
part in our economic growth. The timber in- 
dustry has made substantial contributions 
to the well-being of our great Nation. Our 
own state of Alaska has a great and growing 
potential for the production of fine wood 
products for the local, national, and interna- 
tional markets. 

The Nation has depended on the forest 
products industry for supplying the mate- 
rials to build our homes, schools, churches, 
farms, towns, and cities through more than 
three centuries of our history. Lumber is our 
oldest manufacturing industry, dating back 
to 1608 when the first shipment of clap- 
boards came from Jamestown, Virginia 
Colony. The Nation could not live without a 
continuous supply of lumber, pulp, paper and 
thousands of other products made from 
wood. 

Therefore, I, WILLIAM A. EGAN, Gov- 
ernor of Alaska, do hereby proclaim the week 
of October 17 to 23, 1971, as Forest Products 
Week in Alaska and urge all citizens to par- 
ticipate in appropriate ceremonies and ob- 
servances as a tribute to our growing and 
important wood products industry. 

Dated this 13th day of October, 1971. 

Wriu1uMm A. Ecan, Governor. 


THE DEATH—AND BURIAL—OF 
PRIVACY 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting dispatch from Reuters caught 
my eye over this weekend and I would 
like to share it with my colleagues. As 
you know, I have long been concerned 
with the invasion of privacy and the abil- 
ity of the new technology to penetrate 
everywhere and to disclose personal and 
business details to anyone. 

The Reuters dispatch of October 26 
tells the story of a French undertaker 
who found her business sharply cur- 
tailed. I insert the dispatch at this point 
in my remarks: 

PERPIGNAN, France, October 26.—Under- 
taker Marie Brison couldn't understand why 
business was so bad. Then she discovered a 
rival funeral director had been “body- 
snatching” with a phone-tap. 
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Mrs. Brison became suspicious when the 
number of burials handled by her funeral 
parlor in this southern French town sud- 
denly dropped by two-thirds last summer. 

But it was only last week that she tracked 
down the root of the problem—a combined 
microphone and phone-tap hidden in the 
ceiling. 

By listening in and even redirecting calls 
to his own number, a rival had been beat- 
ing Mrs. Brison to bereaved families tele- 
phoning for her services by rushing his as- 
sistants around ahead of her. 

Mrs. Brison has lodged an official com- 
plaint with the public prosecutor. 


Mr. Speaker, it appears that we will 
not even be able to have privacy rest in 
peace and we all certainly face a grave 
threat from the new technology. This 
cradle to the grave surveillance is as- 
sisted by the rigor mortis setting into 
our Bill of Rights, and we may someday 
look at the skeleton of our Constitution 
and paraphrase Hamlet: “Alas, poor 
privacy, I knew you well.” 

Mr. Speaker, invasion of privacy is ob- 
viously no laughing matter because if it 
dies, it will mean the funeral of Ameri- 
ca’s cherished freedoms. I hope my col- 
leagues and those who read the RECORD 
will understand the deep seriousness of 
the issue which faced Mrs. Brison and 
which, in a very magnified version, faces 
American society. 


SOME FACTUAL FIGURES ON FARM- 
ER COST-PRICE SQUEEZE 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OP MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
talked at such length about the wisdom 
of increasing prices to our producers as 
the only avenue of restoring economic 
equality to our countryside that many of 
my colleagues call me “Mr. Parity.” 

I am proud of that title because I am 
eonvinced that there is no other way to 
lift our rural producers out of the de- 
pression in which they find themselves 
today. 

Many of our Minnesota newspapers 
have been printing a comparison of 
prices and costs put together by former 
Minnesota Gov. Elmer A. Benson of 
Appleton in our Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

Our former Governor points out that 
in 1948, when corn sold for $2.63 per 
bushel, the producer could buy a TD 
tractor for $4,500. 

Today, corn is bringing .90 cents a 
bushel but the producer must pay $17,500 
for his TD tractor. 

His corn brings him only two fifths of 
what it did in 1948 but he pays almost 
four times as much for his tractor. These 
relative prices carry through a long list. 

Here, in a nutshell, is the problem of 
our countryside; here is what is taking 
our producers off the farmers in unprec- 
edented numbers; here is the trend we 
must stop if we are to save our country- 
side and urban America. 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of all 
of those who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, I insert these cost-price squeeze 
figures which were printed in the Will- 
mar Daily Tribune. The figures follow: 
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Some ACTUAL FIGURES ON FARMER COST- 
PRICE SQUEEZE 
-To the Editor: 

Political leaders are again suggesting plans 
to heip agriculture and most of these plans 
suggest that more credit be made available 
to farmers. I should think by this time, even 
politicians would know that it is not more 
credit that is needed but a better price for 
the things the farmer produces. 

For more than twenty years the price of 
everything the farmer buys has gone up 300 
or 400 per cent while what he produces has 
gone down 300 per cent. 

The following table should be interesting: 
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For the past twenty years we have had a 
Federal Law making it possible for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to set support prices at 
90 per cent of parity or more but not no 
time have they been set at more than 70 
per of parity. Furthermore, during most of 
the same twenty year period the govern- 
ment’s policy has been to sell farm commodi- 
ties in order to keep farm prices depressed 
and this policy has been so stated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Sincerely, 
ELMER A, BENSON, 
Appleton, Minn. 


COURANT CLUB OF THE YEAR 
AWARDS 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, the dedi- 
cated volunteer work performed by com- 
munity clubs is a truly worthwhile en- 
deavor. It serves as an inspiration for 
direct citizen participation which marks 
the growth and spirit of all communities. 
Community volunteer clubs engage in a 
wide array of activities—such as projects 
to save the Salmon River, to teach 
youngsters bicycle safety, to provide en- 
richment programs for preschoolers, or 
to detect learning disabilities in children. 
Each contributes immensely to town de- 
velopment in its own way. Club members 
quietly donate much time and effort to 
help meet the rigorous challenges facing 
their communities now and in the fu- 
ture—with dedication and commitment 
which deserves recognition. 

With great pleasure, I read of the 
Hartford Courant’s second annual Cou- 
rant Club of the Year Awards. By so hon- 
oring many of the most active and enter- 
prising of community clubs, the Courant 
has brought to the public’s attention the 
unselfish achievements of concerned 
citizens throughout Connecticut. I am 
especially proud to note that five of the 
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14 clubs so honored are in the Sixth 
District. 

For the interest of my colleagues, in- 
formation on these award-winning clubs 
and their activities as it appeared in the 
Courant follows: 

CHILDREN SEE PUPPETS AND BALLET 


A Cultural Enrichment Series for pre- 
schoolers and elementary school children, 
sponsored by the Greater Vernon Jaycee 
Wives Inc., won second prize in Category A 
of the Courant Club of the Year Awards. 

In September 1970, the Greater Vernon 
Jaycee Wives voted to bring two cultural 
events to the Vernon area. They chose a pup- 
pet show for the fall and a ballet for the 
spring. 

Thirty-five Jaycee Wives divided into two 
committees to organize the puppet show and 
the ballet. They contracted the Ragamuffin 
Marionettes for the fall show and the Hart- 
ford Junior Ballet Company for the spring 
event. 

The women contacted local P.T.A.’s and 
women’s groups to avoid a conflict in date 
and to ask for support. They reserved the 
school for performances, hired custodians 
and policemen, printed and sold tickets and 
began publicity via radio and television pub- 
lic service announcements, newspaper ar- 
ticles, posters in local stores and by distribut- 
ing flyers to local elementary schools. 

The membership voted that any profit re- 
alized from the puppet show would be do- 
nated to provide gym equipment at the Tal- 
cottville School, the regional school for the 
mentally retarded. 

Benefits from the Hartford Junior Bal- 
let Company's two performances of “Snow 
White” provided camperships for needy chil- 
dren in the tri-town area. Twenty-five tickets 
for each performance were set aside to be 
given away to needy children by means of the 
school social worker, and the Jaycee Wives 
provided these children with transportation 
to and from the ballet. 

The cultural enrichment series was totally 
new and had not been previously attempted 
by any groups in the area. The main objec- 
tive was not to raise money, but to provide 
a cultural program and any money that was 
raised was in turn donated to benefit chil- 
dren. 

The Greater Vernon Jaycee Wives accom- 
plished much for children of the area and 
plan to continue the series on a yearly basis. 


WETHERSFIELD JUNIORS TEST CHILDREN 


Many members of the Wethersfield Junior 
Woman's Club Inc. have pre-school children 
and the members were therefore enthusiastic 
in their assistance to the director of special 
education for Wethersfield when they volun- 
teered their services to help with testing of 
pre-school children. 

In an attempt to significantly change the 
lives of children by early detection of learn- 
ing disabilities, 25 club members attended 
a training session of three hours to learn how 
to give the tests and how to handle the chil- 
dren and problems which may have arisen. 

The project has won the Wethersfield Jun- 
ior Women first prize in the second annual 
Courant Club of the Year Awards, B-Cate- 
gory, clubs with 100 or more members. 

A pilot project in four schools to test pre- 
school children in the spring before they 
were to enter kindergarten was approved by 
the Board of Education and eventually ex- 
panded to include the whole town. The rea- 
son for early testing was to enable the teach- 
ers and special personnel to give immediate 
help at the start of school to any child who 
was found to have a learning disability. For- 
merly kindergarten children were tested by 
the teacher and testing was not completed 
for several months. 

In the two weeks of actual testing the Jun- 
iors supplied the Town of Wethersfield with 
approximately 200 hours of volunteer time. 
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The members were assigned to help with 
testing at various schools according to a plan 
drawn up by Henry Ferri, director of pupil 
personnel and special services for Wethers- 
field. 

After the testing was completed several of 
the Club's members corrected the entire 
group of tests and put them in proper order 
so that the final evaluations could be done. 
Because this was & daytime project, other 
members assisted by baby-sitting for the 
testing mothers. 

Three hundred fifty children were tested 
and 60 children have been receiving special 
help since they entered school this Septem- 
ber. 

The club will continue the project this 
next spring and hope to do so for many years 
to come, 


PONEMAH CLUB PRESERVES SALMON RIVER 


The Preservation of Salmon River, a fa- 
vorite of thousands of Connecticut hikers, 
campers, fishermen, bathers and naturalists 
for many years, was the project of the Pone- 
mah Club of Westchester, first prize winner 
in the Second Annual Courant Club Awards 
Contest A-category (clubs with up to 99 
members). 

The 35 members of the Ponemah Club of 
Westchester organized a meeting with quali- 
fied participants to answer any questions 
residents of Westchester had concerning the 
proposed sewage treatment plant the Bor- 
ough of Colchester planned to build on the 
banks of the Salmon River. Club members 
delivered notices and followed up with tele- 
phone calls to ensure public knowledge about 
the meeting. 

All members of the Club wrote and tele- 
phoned senators and representatives who 
were members of the Environmental Com- 
mittee. A re-hearing on Bill 796, an act con- 
cerning the maintaining of the water quality 
standard of Salmon River, all of its tributary 
streams and their respective watershed areas, 
was scheduled at the Capitol. 

Schools, Fish and Game associations and 
all concerned people were notified of the 
hearing, and the Club worked for many weeks 
gathering 5000 signatures for a petition 
which they turned over to legislators. 

On March 31, the club provided transpor- 
tation for people interested in attending the 
hearing by hiring a bus and driving cars. 
Because of the large turnout, the hearing was 
moved to the Hall of the House, There were 
representatives from the National Wild Life 
Federation, the Institute of Environmental 
Sciences, the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
from Fish and Game Associations, as well as 
clergymen, scientists, housewives and stu- 
dents who testified at the hearing. 

Although the Club preferred that there be 
no sewage treatment plant on the Salmon 
River banks, the legislature passed a bill 
which allowed the building of a tertiary 
treatment plant. A tertiary plant is one 
which breaks down effluents in three steps of 
cleansing processes. 

Since the March re-hearing, the Ponemah 
Club has learned that there is a variety of 
tertiary treatment plants ranging from good 
to not too efficient. The Club is still actively 
trying to discourage the building of the plant, 
but if it becomes inevitable, the Ponemah 
Club hopes to ensure that the best tertiary 
treatment plant possible is built. 


PRESCHOOLERS LEARN SAFETY RULES 


Continuing efforts in safety programs in 
the town of Vernon has won the Vernon 
Junior Women's Club Inc., second prize in 
B-Category of the Club of the Year Award 
Contest sponsored by The Courant. The Club 
won an honorable mention last year for their 
bicycle safety project, and this year they 
sponsored a “Safety Town” program. 

With full cooperation from the mayor, po- 
lice department, bus company, fire depart- 
ment and recreation commission, the Junior 
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Women made posters, road signs, donated 
peddle cars and art supplies for diplomas. 

Designed to help pre-school age children 
gain a safety education, the program in- 
cluded a special demonstration for each day 
of the week for the 35 accepted pre-schoolers. 
To ensure success and enthusiasm, the group 
was kept small with hope of expansion in 
the future. 

In May the special “Safety Town” was built 
and the children came from 9:30 to noon for 
one week. The first day was a lesson in pedes- 
trian safety, the second in fire safety with 
fire department assistance, the third day the 
police came and the children walked and 
rode peddie cars through Safety Town ob- 
serving the safety rules they had learned; 
stop signs, railroad crossing, sidewalks etc. 
set up throughout the town. 

The fourth day the bus company par- 
ticipated and safety was put into motion as 
the children rode a bus. On the fifth day 
testing was held followed by a graduation 
ceremony with parents in attendance and 
diplomas given out. All 35 children passed 
the course. 

A phone check with mothers after the pro- 
gram revealed that the children were using 
what they had learned and were even re- 
minding parents of safety rules. 


HONORABLE MENTION B-CATEGORY: CLUB 
MEMBERS DONATE TIME AND EFFORT 
Fifty-eight club fashion benefit 

The Simsbury Ambulance Association and 
the Social Worker Contingency Fund were 
the beneficiaries of a “Sew Yourself Into 
Spring” fashion show sponsored by the 58 
Club of Simsbury. The club has won an hon- 
orable mention in the second annual Courant 
Club of the Year Awards Contest. 

The project, which was a creative one and 
one which involved 100 of the club members 
in various capacities, centered around 36 
members or their daughters who made and 
modeled their own clothes from bathing suits 
to cocktail gowns for the show. 

Fifty women baked cakes to be served as 
dessert the night of the show and the re- 
maining club members bought and sold 
tickets. 

A profit of $900 was realized and distributed 
to the Social Worker’s Contingency Fund 
which provides aid to health and welfare 
families in the town of Simsbury, and to the 
Simsbury Ambulance Association which sup- 
plies free ambulance service to Simsbury 
residents and which is staffed by volunteers 
on call 24 hours each day. 


Glastonbury history told 


“From Settlement to Suburb” by Marjorie 
Grant McNulty, a readable, comprehensive 
history of Glastonbury, was financed in part 
and assembled by the Woman's Club of Glas- 
tonbury. 

By discussing the project with various 
groups within the town, the Club found that 
this civic effort would truly benefit Glaston- 
bury. For this book, the Woman’s Club of 
Glastonbury has won Honorable Mention in 
the Courant Club of the Year Awards Con- 
test. 

Members of the organization collated pages, 
punched and inserted plastic binders for the 
book. Illustrations and the cover design were 
done by members who donated their time as 
professional artists to the project. 


School received help 


Children at tht Talcottville School have 
more learning and play equipment as a result 
of the efforts of the Suburban Women's Club 
of Vernon, Ellington and Tolland, Inc. 

This organization has been awarded an 
Honorable Mention in the second annual 
Courant Club of the Year Contest for their 
fund raising and volunteered time to benefit 
the Talcottville School. 

In August, 1970, the project chairman of 
the club was told by the director of the 
Talcottville School for mentally retarded 
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childrea that due to a new wing and strict 
budgeting, many items, were needed for the 
100 students. 

During the club season, the organiza- 
‘fon’s newsletter carried a list of items that 
members could donate. Members donated 
plastic fruits, doll clothing, toy dishes, ice 
cream sticks, good grooming tools, stencils 
and slate boards in addition to numerous 
other articles. 

Members compiled scrapbooks for the chil- 
dren, and at Easter gave the children a party. 

To raise funds for the School, a “Clown 
Town” Fair was held in May, 1971. From 
these proceeds, the club was able to present 
a check to the school’s director at their an- 
nual banquet, 

In addition to this primary project to help 
the Talcottville School, the club served other 
youths in the community by donating to the 
scholarship funds of Big Brother, Vernon 
Hockey Association and Indian Valley YMCA, 


Booklet describes town 


The League of Women Voters of Farm- 
ington and Avon has been awarded an Hon- 
orable Mention in the second annual Courant 
Club of the Year Awards. 

As stated by Mrs. W. Bruce Ashworth, pres- 
ident of the League, “It is the hope of the 
organization that the booklet will aid the 
citizen in becoming more informed about his 
community and thereby stimulate his in- 
terest in town affairs.” 

A booklet describing Farmington’s govern- 
ment, town services, voting regulations and 
history was prepared by the women for dis- 
tribution to the whole town. 

In October, 1970, following two years of 
studying the town’s various specs, editing 
the material and having the booklet pub- 
lished, 3500 copies were passed out by League 
members, Girl and Boy Scouts and members 
of the Farmington Junior League. 

Booklets have also been passed out in 
Farmington schools and are given to each 
new resident via the town’s Welcome Wagon. 

The booklet follows in the League’s tra- 
dition of providing pamphlets to the citi- 
zens to better help them know their com- 
munity. 


COURANT CLUB AWARDS HONOR OUTSTANDING 
EFFORTS 


Wallingford Thrift Shop 


A Community Thrift Shop, opened and 
operated by the Wallingford Junior Woman's 
Club Inc., has won an Honorable Mention in 
the second annual Courant Club of the Year 
Awards. 

“Ye Olde Thrift Shoppe” was opened to 
meet a community need for low-priced 
clothing and household articles. The project 
started with $96 from a cake sale and a $200 
loan, repaid in one month, from the club 
treasury. 

The Junior Women began by looking into 
rents, advertising for donations, informing 
the needy and by painting and refurbishing 
a run-down ski shop with help from hus- 
bands. The store’s sales promotion effort was 
supplemented by signs placed in the VNA 
and welfare offices as well as the local day 
care center. 

From March to June, “Ye Olde Thrift 
Shoppe” provided approximately 3,000 low 
income people with easy-to-afford clothing 
and small household articles. Proceeds from 
the Shoppe have been donated to the Meri- 
den-Wallingford Hospital for purchase of 
medical equipment. 

The success of the Thrift Shoppe is partly 
based on the degree of club participation. 
Over 80 percent of the members have worked 
in the store. Although the Thrift Shoppe is 
not an original idea with the Wallingford 
Junior Women’s Club, originality is mani- 
Tested in unusually creative window dis- 
plays, in store merchandise arrangements 
and a 30-day stock turnover policy. 

Any item of merchandise which is not sold 
within 30 days is donated to Good Will In- 
dustries. Although a charitable policy, it also 
assures the store’s customers of a continuous 
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supply of fresh merchandise, explaining why 
many of the customers come back again and 
again. 

Juniors aid HARC 


The Hartford Junior Woman's Club en- 
thusiastically designated the National As- 
sociation of Retarded Children (NARC), as 
their project of the year. All 60 club mem- 
bers donated their time and effort to the 
local organization, the Hartford Association 
of Retarded Children (HARC), as well. 

Through the club Newsletter and the press, 
the Junior Women informed the public of 
activities and fund raising programs they 
had put into action, they mentioned areas 
where volunteers and monies would be ap- 
preciated and they tried to encourage good 
legislation for the handicapped. 

Fund raising projects included a potato 
sale, potatoes were purchased at a farm, 
scrubbed, bagged and sold, a fashion show 
and the women provided refreshments for a 
dance to benefit HARC, given by Hartford 
College students. 

Because the surroundings in which HARC 
functioned were lacking many necessities, the 
Hartford Junior Women solicited Betty 
Crocker coupons to purchase items for the 
HARC kitchen. They also entered into a joint 
venture with the Hartford Women’s Club to 
take HARC for their Community Improve- 
ment Project, and when the senior women 
purchased furniture, the Juniors donated a 
color coordinated wall to wall carpet. 

The women also covered huge factory win- 
dows with creative, decorative, educational, 
inserts using ribbon, yarn, glitter and pic- 
ture cut-outs depicting the alphabet and 
numerals. 


Windsor Juniors’ FISH 


Windsor Junior Women have received an 
honorable mention in the second annual 
Courant Club Awards of the Year for their 
efforts in organizing and supporting a pro- 
gram to benefit all people in Windsor. 

FISH, Friends In Service Here, was begun 
by holding a fashion show and a dance to 
raise funds for the project. An open house 
was held to inform the town of the new emer- 
gency services being offered and to recruit 
volunteers from other organizations in town. 

A steering committee was formed with two 
representatives from each church in town, 
and two representatives from the Windsor 
Juniors. A board of directors was elected from 
this committee, monthly meetings were 
established, by-laws adopted, insurance ob- 
tained, and a 24-hour phone service was es- 
tablished through the cooperation of the 
Windsor Police Department. 

The members of the Windsor Junior 
Women’s Club form the nucleus of volun- 
teers. Every three months, a schedul> is made 
of all yolunteers and the service which they 
can provide, There are volunteers for phone 
duty, transportation, babysitting, preparation 
of meals, shopping and housecleaning. A log 
is kept of all calls and services rendered each 
day. If the Club is unable to assist the caller 
directly, the caller is referred to the proper 
agency for his particular problem. A volun- 
teer legal advisor is also at the Club’s disposal. 
FISH receives approximately 20 calls a month. 

The procedure followed when FISH receives 
a call for emergency service is as follows: the 
phone officer of the day takes the caller’s 
name, address, phone number and specific 
need requested; she then refers to her list of 
volunteers and makes all the necessary ar- 
rangements in assisting the caller. 

The FISH program is financed by the Wind- 
sor Juniors. Monetary assistance has also been 
received from various church groups and 
from Combustion Engineering, Inc. 

Enfield “Story Hour” 

In a program which involved two teachers, 
a local dairy, the library, husbands and 33 
members of the Enfield Junior Women's Club, 
children coming from economically deprived 
areas in Enfield were provided with an experi- 
ence of warmth and joy at a “Story Hour” 
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held twice weekly for two hours each session. 

The project, which has won the Enfield 
Juniors an honorable mention in The Cou- 
rant Club Awards Contest, was started when 
Mrs. Geri Gonzales, senior field director of 
the Neighborhood Center, informed the Club 
of the great need for a program for pre- 
school aged children. The Neighborhood Cen- 
ter is a social agency located in the down- 
town economically depressed area of Enfield. 
Its purpose is to offer assistance to the peo- 
ple right there in their own neighborhood. 

The “Story Hour” became a reality when 
two teachers organized the “curriculum,” and 
each member of the club volunteered for a 
turn as teacher. Members donated books, 
crayons, scissors, paper and other supplies. 
Husbands made a long, low table, and a local 
dairy agreed to donate milk for snack time. 
The library offered the use of library books, 
films and audio visual equipment. 

Three club members were present at each 
“Story Hour,” and time was included for 
playing, story reading, coloring, singing, eat- 
ing and cleaning up. The children made 
Special projects to bring home planted seeds, 
and visited a fire station. The sessions were 
concluded at the end of May for summer 
vacation, but the Enfield Juniors have con- 
tinued the program for another year as of 
September. 


Plymouth Youth Club 


Last year the Junior Woman's Club of 
Terryville won first prize for its efforts in 
establishing the Plymouth Community Boys 
and Girls Club and this year the Club has 
won an honorable mention in the second an- 
nual Courant Club Award of the Year by 
ensuring that the club would function as a 
recreation center should. 

The Junior Women were elected as rep- 
resentatives on the board of directors of the 
Youth Center. The board then formed a 
community Improvement Committee de- 
signed to extend recreation facilities, as 
swimming, dancing and basket weaving were 
the only activities available. 

The first step taken was a public meeting 
where sub-committees were established to 
work on boys and girls activities. Letters were 
sent to 40 local organizations and individuals 
asking for volunteer service and support of 
the Club’s programs. The Junior Women 
offered to reorganize the entire club oper- 
ation and help the Center financially. 

Classes were organized and began in April. 
They included cooking, arts and crafts, cro- 
cheting, sewing and baton. Although it was 
difficult to get male volunteers during the 
week, Saturdays were spent in sports or ac- 
tivities of the boys’ choice. 

As a result of the program, membership at 
the Center increased from 45 mostly inactive 
members to 115 active girls and boys. 

The Junior Women also hired a director to 
carry out a successful summer program of 
outdoor cooking, summer sewing, self-im- 
provement, and beauty care and a club news- 
paper as well as several field trips. 


Working with retarded 


“Our projects were many and great, but 
our personal satisfaction was even greater,” is 
the summary given to the project of the Jun- 
ior Women’s Club of Berlin who worked with 
the mentally retarded and handicapped of 
all ages. 

This is the second year the Junior Women 
have received an honorable mention for their 
project of the year. In the first annual Club 
of the Year Contest sponsored by The Cou- 
rant, they won the award for their efforts in 
a drug education program for Berlin. 

This year, enlisting 100 per cent club par- 
ticipation in their many projects to aid both 
young and old in the field of mentally handi- 
capped or retarded, the Junior Women of 
Berlin engaged speakers on local and state 
levels to financially help the local Day Care 
center for mentally retarded youngsters. 
They visited regional centers and the Day 
Care center to learn all phases of operation 
and they compiled facts about retarded and 
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handicapped centers and sent them to the 
66 Junior Women’s Clubs in Connecticut 
urging them to make the public more aware 
of the retarded child, encouraging them to 
participate in volunteer services, monetary 
donations, rubella vaccines and legislation 
benefitting the retarded child. 

The Junior Women sponsored Christmas 
and birthday parties for their local associa- 
tion and donated monetary gifts, toys and 
books to them. They raised additional money 
to ensure Berlin children's attendance at 
the special Olympics for retarded children. 

The women also volunteer one night a 
week throughout the summer months to 
aid the young and older adults in recrea- 
tional activities. They participate in opera- 
tion Deep Freeze, collecting cake mixes and 
frostings so patients at Connecticut Valley 
Hospital may bake their own birthday cakes, 
thus giving them a sense of achievement. 
They have also adopted ward 94 at the Hos- 
pital, visiting them once a month and enter- 
taining them with Bingo, Valentine party, 
cards or just company and conversation, and 
by bringing them to Berlin or bowling, fon- 
due demonstrations and parties. 


JEWISH SUPPORT FOR PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 
Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, the following 


letter, with excerpts of a letter by the 
Lubavitcher rabbi, Rabbi Menachem 


Mendel Schneerson, was received in my 
office on October 29 and is related to the 
upcoming vote of House Joint Resolution 


191, an amendment to permit nondenom- 
inational prayers in public schools and 
buildings. 

This letter was forwarded to me by 
Rabbi J. N. Kranz of the Lubavitcher 
Center, Oak Park, Mich. 

Rabbi Schneerson points out the need 
for a nondenominational prayer in public 
schools. He also addresses himself to the 
principle of the separation of church and 
state and the need for safeguards. I 
would urge all Members to read Rabbi 
Schneerson’s letter prior to casting their 
vote on November 8 on this vital issue: 

LUBAVITCHER CENTER, 
Oak Park, Mich., October 10, 1971. 

HONORED CONGRESSMAN: H.J. Res. 191, the 
amendment concerning non-denominational 
prayer in the public schools, has been dis- 
charged from the Judiciary Committee 
through petition, and will come before the 
House for a vote. 

We respectfully bring to your attention 
the views on this matter of Rabbi Menachem 
M. Schneerson (the Lubavitcher Rabbi), 
world Jewish leader. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. N. KRANZ, 
Rabbi. 
Y. M. KAGAN, 
Associate Rabbi. 
EXCERPTS OF A LETTER BY THE LUBAVITCHER 

RABBI, RABBI MENACHEM MENDEL SCHNEER- 

SON 

On the contrary, if there could have been 
any change at all (in my views), it was to re- 
inforce my conviction of the vital need that 
the children in the public schools should be 
allowed to begin their day at school with 
the recitation of a mnon-denominational 
prayer, acknowledging the existence of a 
Creator and Master of the Universe, and our 
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dependence upon Him. In my opinion, this 
acknowledgment is absolutely necessary in 
order to impress upon the minds of our 
growing-up generation that the world in 
which they live is not a jungie, where brute 
foree, cunning and unbridled passion rule 
supreme, but that it has a Master Who is 
not an abstraction, but a personal G-d; that 
this Supreme Being takes a “personal inter- 
est: in the affairs of each and every individ- 
ual, and to Him everyone is accountable for 
one's daily conduct. 

Juvenile delinquency, the tragic symptom 
of the disillusionment, insecurity and con- 
fusion of the young generation, has not 
abated; rather the reverse is the case. Ob- 
viously, it is hard to believe that the police 
and law-enforcing agencies will succeed in 
deterring delinquency and crime, not to men- 
tion completely eliminating them at the root, 
even if there were enough police officers to 
keep an eye on every recalcitrant child. Be- 
sides, this would not be the right way to 
remedy the situation. The remedy lies in re- 
moving the cause, not in merely treating the 
symptoms. It will not suffice to tell the juve- 
nile delinquent that crime does not pay, and 
that he will eventually land in jail (if he is 
not smart enough). Nor will he be particu- 
larly impressed if he is admonished that law- 
breaking is an offense against society. It is 
necessary to engrave upon the child’s mind 
the idea that any wrongdoing is an offense 
against the Divine authority and order. 

At first glance this seems to be the essen- 
tial function of a house of prayer and of 
the spiritual leaders. However, anyone who 
does not wish to delude himself about the 
facts of house of prayer attendance, both in 
regard to the number of worshippers and the 
frequency of their visits, etc., etc., must ad- 
mit that shifting the responsibility to the 
house of prayer will not correct the situa- 
tion. Nor can we wait until the house of 
prayer will attain its fitting place in our so- 
ciety, and in the life of our youth in par- 
ticular, for the young generation will not 
wait with its growing-up process. 

Children have to be “trained” from their 
earliest youth to be constantly aware of “the 
Eye that seeth and the Ear that heareth”. 
We cannot leave it to the law-enforcing 
agencies to be the keepers of the ethics and 
morals of our young generation. The boy or 
girl who has embarked upon a course of tru- 
ancy will not be intimidated by the police- 
man, teacher or parent, whom he or she 
thinks fair game to “outsmart”. Furthermore, 
the crux of the problem lies in the success or 
failure of bringing up the children to an 
awareness of a Supreme Authority, Who is 
not only to be feared, but also loved. Under 
existing conditions in this country, a daily 
prayer in the public schools is for a vast num- 
ber of boys and girls the only opportunity of 
cultivating such an awareness. 

On the other hand, as I have emphasized 
on more than one occasion, only a strictly 
non-denominational prayer, and no other, 
should be introduced into the public schools, 
Any denominational prayer or religious exer- 
cise in the public schools must be resoluting 
opposed on various grounds, including also 
the fact that this would create divisiveness 
and ill-feeling. Likewise must Bible reading 
in the public schools be resolutely opposed 
for various reasons, including the obvious 
reason that the reading of Koran and the New 
Testament will arouse dissention and strife. 
Moreover, the essential objective is a religious 
expression that would cultivate reverence and 
love for G-d, and this can best be accom- 
plished by prayer, while Bible reading is not 
so important in this instance, 

1. It has been argued that the child at- 
tending public school is in the category of 
a “captive”, since his refusal to participate 
in a prayer would “stigmatize” him. His par- 
ticipation would therefore be involuntary and 
an encroachment on his freedom. 

In my opinion, the notion of “captivity” as 
applied in this case should lead to a conclu- 
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sion which is quite the reverse, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

The child attending public school knows 
that his attendance is compulsory, because 
his parents and the government consider his 
education of the utmost importance. To- 
gether with this comes the recognition that 
what is really important and essential to his 
education is taken care of in the school. The 
child’s instinctive feeling and inference from 
this is that anything that is not included in 
the school curriculum is of secondary im- 
portance if, indeed, of any importance at all. 
Hence, if religion (prayer) is excluded from 
the school, the child would inevitabily regard 
it in the same category as an extra foreign 
language, or dancing, or music lessons, which 
are not required by the school but are left 
to the parents’ free choice, and which the 
child, not ilogically, considers a burden or 
even a nuisance. In other words, the pres- 
ent system of the public schoool education is 
such that it impresses upon the pupil the 
belief that everything connected with reli- 
gion, such as knowledge of G-—d's existence, 
etc., is of little consequence, or of no im- 
portance whatever. 

It will neither interest nor impress the 
child if he were told that the exclusion of 
prayer from the school is due to the principle 
of the separation of State and Church, or to 
a constitutional technicality, These reasons 
or explanations, even if they be actually con- 
veyed to the child from time to time will not 
nearly impress him as much as the plain 
fact itself, which reasserts itself each and 
every day, that nothing can be very impor- 
tant to his education if it is not included in 
the schoo] program. Such a situation can 
only reinforce the child’s attitude of indif- 
ference, or even disdain, to any religious 
beliefs. 

The above would be true even in the case 
of a child who comes from a religious home 
and background. How much more so in the 
case of children whose parents and homes 
are not permeated with the religious spirit, 
or where religion is something which is prac- 
ticed once a week, on the day of rest, or 
only on holidays and special occasions, This, 
after all, is the kind of home from which 
the vast majority of the public school chil- 
dren come, inasmuch as the truly religious 
parents make every sacrifice in order to pro- 
vide their children with the religious educa- 
tion and environment of a parochial school. 

2. To oppose non-denominational prayer 
“on constitutional grounds” is, in my opin- 
ion, altogether a misunderstanding or mis- 
representation of the problem. 

The issue is: Whether a non-denomina- 
tional prayer wherewith to inaugurate the 
school day is, or is not, in the best interests 
of the children. If the answer is “yes”, then 
obviously it should be made constitutional, 
for there can be no difference of opinion as 
to the fact that the Constitution has been 
created to serve the people, not vice versa. 

It may be pertinent to add here that the 
approach that the Constitution of the U.S.A. 
must not be touched or amended under any 
circumstances, is in itself a flagrant violation 
of the letter and spirit of the Constitution, 
which has its own built-in machinery for 
future amendments that may be required in 
the public interest; machinery which has 
been used in the past to incorporate into the 
Constitution a number of amendments. 

3. It is argued that the principle of sep- 
aration of Church and State is the only safe- 
guard for freedom of religion, equal rights 
for minorities, etc. 

Without going into the question whether 
there actually exists a strict separation be- 
tween State and Church in this country (for 
there are undeniable facts to the contrary, 
e.g. the institution of Chaplaincy in the 
armed forces; the opening of Congress with 
a prayer; the motto “In G-d we trust” on 
American currency, the emphasis on Divine 
Providence in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; etc., etc.), I submit that the validity 
of the argument is contingent upon the ques- 
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tion who is behind this principle, and how is 
it to be interpreted and applied? Suffice it to 
cite an illustration from the representative 
States now in existence, in one of which the 
said principle is in full operational force, 
while in the other it is not, In the first, as 
the daily press reports, there is a calculated 
war on religion and religious practices, 
with the suppression of all religious freedom, 
etc. Incidentally (and perhaps it is quite 
relevant to our discussion), it all started 
there with a ban on religious instruction to 
young children. In other countries, for exam- 
ple England, there is no separation of Church 
and State, there is religious instruction in 
the public schools, yet you find there com- 
plete religious freedom for all religious de- 
nominations, 

4. Some argue further that the principle 
of separation of State and Church must be 
maintained at all costs, in order to prevent 
& resurgence of religious persecution so prey- 
alent in the Middle Ages, when an estab- 
lished state-religion denied equal or any, 
rights to other religions, etc. 

The fallacy of this argument should be 
quite obvious. By way of illustration: Sup- 
pose a person was ill at one time and doctors 
prescribed certain medication and treatment. 
Suppose that years later the same person be- 
came ill again, but with an entirely different, 
in fact quite cortrary, malady. Would it be 
reasonable to recommend the same medica- 
tion and treatment as formerly? 

In Medieval times the world suffered from 
an “excess” of religious zeal and intolerance. 
In our day the world is suffering from an ex- 
cessive indifference to religion, or even from 
& growing materialism and atheism. Even 
where religion is practiced, it often lacks 
depth and inspiration. (The subject is too 
painful to discuss in detail). Thus, if sepa- 
ration of Church and State was necessary, it 
is not at all the answer to the problems of 
our contemporary youth. Besides, the pres- 
ervation of the principle is not at stake here, 
and the introduction of a non-denomina- 
tional prayer in the public school will not 
endanger it in the least. Moreover a special 
clause to this effect can be included in the 
amendment. 

5. It has also been argued that if a non- 
denominational prayer were permitted and 
left to the discretion of every school board in 
the country, this practice would lead to 
abuse. 

I do not consider this a valid argument. 
Firstly, we are talking here about a strictly 
non-denominational prayer, and agreement 
should not be difficult on this point. Nor 
could there be room for any undercover 
abuse, since prayer would be recited openly 
in the school. Besides, a proviso could be 
made which would require the unanimous 
approval by the representatives of religious 
denominations before the particular non- 
denominational prayer is introduced into the 
school. Moreover, there is no need to com- 
pose new non-denominational prayers, as 
there are already such. 

6. The argument that a short non-denomi- 
national prayer would have no effect on the 
child reciting it, could not be considered as 
a serious argument by anyone who has 
knowledge or experience in child education. 
On the contrary, the fact that prayer will 
be recited in the school and classroom, and 
day after day, will inevitably become an 
integral part of the child's thinking and is 
bound to be a factor which could be further 
cultivated to the child's advantage in terms 
of spiritual and psychological development. 

Summarizing the above-said, my stand- 
point indicates the following course: 

(a) All efforts, petitions, ete., should be 
brought to bear towards the introduction of 
a constitutional amendment which would 
permit the recitation of a strictly non-de- 
nominational prayer in all public schools. 

(b) At the same time it should be clearly 
emphasized that any other kind of prayer or 
religious exercise, including Bible reading, is 
not desirable in the public schools because 
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of the friction and divisiveness which such a 
practice would inevitably entail. It would 
surely be detrimental to introduce an amend- 
ment which would do just that. 

(c) I am gratified to see that there are 
representatives in Congress who expressed 
their support for an amendment that would 
permit a non-denominational prayer in the 
public schools, while opposing sectarian 
prayer and Bible reading. 

(d) The whole controversy as to the con- 
stitutionality of such a non-denominational 
prayer is of little, if any consequence to the 
problem itself. The crucial problem is how 
to build the ethical and moral fibre of the 
young generation which is educated in the 
public school system: Is the American child 
to grow up under an educational system 
which excludes all mention of the Divine 
Name, so that he (or she) will inevitably 
regard the world around him (or her) as a 
G-dless jungle; or is he (or she) to be en- 
couraged to think that there is a Supreme 
Being, the Creator and Master of the World, 
Who ordains justice and liberty for all, and 
Who is the source of true blessing. 

Certainly a non-denominational prayer in 
the public schools will not, in itself, pro- 
vide an adequate basis for the right and com- 
plete world-outlook, but it is an indispensa- 
ble first step in this direction, considering 
the state of our society as it is at present, 
and as it is likely to remain for quite a long 
time, insofar as it can be judged from the 
prevailing conditions and factors. 


RENT PROVISIONS HELD UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia has approved H.R. 11341, as 
amended, the District of Columbia Rev- 
enue Act of 1971. The bill, as approved, 
contains a provision authorizing the 
Mayor to pay welfare payments directly 
to the landiord when a welfare recipient 
fails to pay rent. I was deeply concerned 
about the possible constitutional prob- 
lems raised by this provision. I asked the 
highly respected law firm of Covington & 
Burling to research and analyze this 
question for me. The have concluded that 
“there is a substantial likelihood that 
[such a provision] would be held uncon- 
stitutional.” I should point out that Cov- 
ington & Burling’s analysis was of an 
earlier version of the provision. In my 
judgment, the basic argument advanced 
by the firm would apply with equal force 
to the provision ultimately approved by 
the committee. Because this item is likely 
to be discussed in connection with the 
District of Columbia revenue bill next 
week, I would like to share this excellent 
legal memorandum with my colleagues: 

CovINGTON & BURLING, 
Washington, D.C., October 6, 1971. 

Hon. WALTER FAUNTROY, 

Delegate for the District of Columbia, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR DELEGATE FAauNTROY: You have re- 
quested our opinion as to the validity under 
the United States Constitution of a proposed 
rider to the pending District of Columbia 
appropriations bill that is now being con- 
sidered by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia of the House of Representatives. 
It is our understanding that, while the pro- 
visions of the proposed rider have not yet 
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been drafted, it would provide, in effect, that 
whenever a person who is receiving public 
welfare payments in the District of Colum- 
bia defaults on a monthly rental payment 
(regardless of the reason), the District of 
Columbia Welfare Department, upon notifi- 
cation of the default, must thereafter de- 
duct monthly rental payments from the 
welfare recipient’s check and pay them di- 
rectly to the welfare recipient's landlord. 
The purpose of the proposed rider, as stated 
in the momorandum which you sent us, is 
to: 

“Reduce vandalism of public and private 
rental property and foreclose the incentive 
to rent strikes by persons on public assist- 
ance and relieve the government of dual 
payments where the reciplent of aid is in 
public housing.” 

We have concluded that, if a rider con- 
taining such provisions were enacted and 
subjected to a challenge in court, there is a 
very substantial likelihood that it would be 
held unconstitutional. In our opinion, the 
proposed rider would be vulnerable to con- 
stitutional attack on either of the following 
grounds: 

(a) it deprives the affected welfare recipi- 
ents of property without the opportunity for 
a hearing, in violation of the due process 
clause of the Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution; and 

(b) it denies to District of Columbia wel- 
fare recipients the equal protection of the 
laws, in violation of the due process clause 
of the Fifth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

In view of your need for prompt advice, we 
state below the reasons that lead us to these 
conclusions in rather summary fashion, We 
would be glad to expand the analysis at a 
later date, if you should so desire. 


I. THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE PROPOSED 
RIDER IS SUBJECT TO SERIOUS QUESTION ON 
DUE PROCESS GROUNDS 


The due process clause of the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution, 
which operates as a constraint upon the 
powers of the federal government (including 
Congress’ power to legislate for the District 
of Columbia), states that no person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law. In Sniadach v. Family 
Finance Corp., 395 U.S. 337 (1969), the 
Supreme Court held invalid, under the sub- 
stantially identical due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment applicable to the 
states, a Wisconsin statute that required an 
employer to hold back or “freeze” a part of 
his employee’s wages whenever an alleged 
creditor served the employer with a summons 
and complaint alleging that the employee was 
indebted to the alleged creditor. This 
pre-judgment garnishment procedure was 
described by the Court in Smiadach as 
follows: 

“What happens in Wisconsin is that the 
clerk of the court issues the summons at the 
request of the creditor's lawyer; and it is 
the latter who by serving the garnishee sets 
in motion the machinery whereby the wages 
are frozen, They may, it is true, be unfrozen 
if the trial of the main suit is ever had and 
the wage earner wins on the merits. But in 
the interim the wage earner is deprived of 
his enjoyment of earned wages without any 
opportunity to be heard and to tender any 
defense he may have, whether it be fraud 
or otherwise.” Id. at 338-339. 

The Court, pointing out that wages are “a 
specialized type of property presenting dis- 
tinct problems in our economic system,” held 
that because the Wisconsin statute failed to 
provide the employee with notice and an 
opportunity for a prior hearing on the ques- 
tion of his liability to the alleged creditor, it 
violated “the fundamental principles of due 
process.” Id. at 340, 343. 

We believe that the requirement in the 
proposed rider that the D.C. Welfare Depart- 
ment must deduct rental payments from the 
check of any welfare recipient who is alleg- 
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edly in default in his rental payments and 
remit them to the landlord would be held 
violative of the due process clause for rea- 
sons altogether comparable to those stated 
by the Court in holding the Wisconsin gar- 
nishment statute unconstitutional. 

In the first place, it is clear that the wel- 
fare recipient's entitlement to benefits is 
“property” protected by the due process 
clause. That proposition is well established. 
The requirements of procedural due process 
are no less applicable in cases involving al- 
leged deprivation of governmental “benefits” 
than they are in cases involving alleged de- 
privation of wages or other more traditional 
forms of property. As the Supreme Court 
pointed out in Goldberg v. Kelly, 397 U.S. 254, 
261-262 (1970): 

“Appellant does not contend that proce- 
dural due process is not applicable to the 
termination of welfare benefits. Such benefits 
are a matter of statutory entitlement for 
persons qualified to receive them, Their ter- 
mination involved state action that adjudi- 
cates important rights. The constitutional 
challenge cannot be answered by an argu- 
ment that public assistance benefits are a 
‘privilege’ and not a ‘right.’ Shapiro v. 
Thompson, 394 U.S. 618, 627 n.6 (1969). Rele- 
vant constitutional restraints apply as much 
to the withdrawal of public assistance bene- 
fits as to disqualification for unemployment 
compensation, Sherbert v. Verner, 374 US. 
398 (1963); or to denial of a tax exemption, 
Speiser v. Randall, 357 U.S. 513 (1958); or to 
discharge from public employment, Slochow- 
er v. Board of Higher Education, 350 U.S. 551 
(1956) .” 

Indeed, as we point out below, the very 
principle of the Sniadach decision was applied 
in Goldberg to invalidate the termination, 
without a hearing, of welfare benefits. 

We can anticipate only one argument of 
any substance for distinguishing the pro- 
posed appropriations bill rider from Wiscon- 
sin’s garnishment statute. It could be argued 
that the impact on welfare recipients of the 


procedure contemplated by the rider would 
be less drastic than the impact of the gar- 
nishment statute on employees because the 
Wisconsin statute requires a significant re- 
duction, pending trial, of the income from 
which an employee must pay all his living 


expenses, including housing, whereas the 
proposed rider would only partially reduce 
the welfare recipient's income and would at 
the same time eliminate housing as one of 
the expenses he would have to pay out of his 
income. 

On analysis, however, we do not believe 
that this argument would be found per- 
suasive. It is now well established in the 
District of Columbia, both under the case 
law and the District of Columbia Housing 
Regulations, that if the landlord has failed 
to maintain a housing unit in compliance 
with the minimum standards required by 
the Housing Regulations, the tenant may 
not be legally obligated to pay him all, or 
even any, of the rent otherwise due for the 
period during which such violations of the 
Housing Code existed, depending on the na- 
ture and number of the violations in ques- 
tion. Brown v. Southall Realty Co., 237 A.2d 
834 (D.C.C.A, 1968); Javins v. First National 
Realty Corp., 428 F.2d 1071 (D.C. Cir. 1970), 
cert. denied, 400 U.S. 925 (1970); Housing 
Regulations of the District of Columbia, 
$ 2902. Thus, a tenant living in housing 
which his landlord has failed to maintain in 
accordance with the Housing Regulations 
may withhold his rent and when he is sued 
for nonpayment the court must decide, after 
receiving evidence as to the nature of the 
Housing Code violations in question, how 
much, if any, of the rent the landlord is en- 
titled to recover. Javins v. First National 
Realty Corp., supra at 1082-1083. The land- 
lord therefore has nothing more than the 
putative creditor in the Sniadach case, a 
chose in action by which he may be able to 
compel payment through the judicial process 
of the rent purportedly due him. 
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The proposed rider would deprive the wel- 
fare recipient of the only realistic means he 
has to bring before a court of law the ques- 
tion of his landlord’s legal obligation to 
make repairs and the question of how much 
rent, under the circumstances, he is legally 
required to pay. Since the landlord would be 
receiving rent from the Welfare Department, 
he would have no such reason to sue the 
tenant and considerably less incentive to 
abate any existing Housing Code violations, 
The rider would thus shift the burden to the 
tenant to bring an affirmative action against 
the landlord to recover all or a part of the 
rent paid. In our view, the courts would rec- 
ognize that indigent welfare tenants would 
rarely be able to bring affirmative actions 
against their landlords for back rent, 
especially in view of the regulations that in 
most cases prohibit legal services attorneys 
from representing clients in affirmative suits 
for damages. 

In this regard, we note that in his concur- 
ring opinion in the Sniadach case Mr. Justice 
Harlan said that in his view the precise 
“property” of which the employee was de- 
prived without hearing was the use of the 
withheld part of his wages between the time 
of the garnishment and the time of judgment 
on the creditor's claim. 395 U.S. at 342. Since 
the proposed rider to the D.C. appropriations 
bill would place upon the welfare tenant the 
burden of bringing before the courts the 
question whether he in fact owes the rent 
paid, he stands realistically not only to lose 
the use of his rent money pending a judg- 
ment as to whether he or the landlord is 
entitled to it, but to lose the money forever. 
It would therefore appear that the depriva- 
tion under the proposed rider to the D.C. 
appropriations bill is even more severe than 
the deprivation under the Wisconsin garnish- 
ment statute, which at least left the burden 
of bringing the action for money owed on 
the alleged creditor, thus ensuring that he 
could not recover from the employee unless 
there had been a trial on the merits of his 
claim. 

In addition, we would point out that by 
withholding their rent, welfare tenants are 
able to use the rental money to make emer- 
gency repairs which the landlord has failed 
to make, Under the terms of the proposed 
rider, the tenant would be unable to use his 
housing allotment to make even the most 
fundamental repairs necessary to keep his 
dwelling unit in habitable condition or, for 
that matter, to use the money for any other 
emergency needs which he might have. Thus, 
even the temporary loss of rent allotments 
might have at least as severe an impact on 
the welfare tenant as the impact of the 
Wisconsin garnishment statute on the em- 
ployee in Sniadach. 

We recognize that the Court placed some 
emphasis in Sniadach on the “specialized” 
nature of wages. Cases decided since Snia- 
dach, however, both by the lower courts and 
by the Supreme Court, indicate that the 
rationale of Sniadach will be applied to situ- 
ations involving deprivations of many differ- 
ent kinds of property rights, even though 
the impact on the deprived party may not be 
as drastic as the impact which prejudgment 
garnishment of wages may have on an em- 
ployee. See, e.g., Hall v. Garson, 430 F.2d 430 
(5th Cir. 1970) (landlord’s peremptory seizure 
of a television set under a statutory land- 
lord’s lien); Klim v. Jones, 315 F. Supp. 109 
(N.D. Cal. 1970) (innkeeper’s seizure of per- 
sonal belongings under statutory inn- 
keeper’s lien): Laprease v. Raymours Fur- 
niture Co., 315 F. Supp. 716 (N.D.N.Y. 1970) 
(conditional vendor's seizure of furniture); 
Larson v. Fetherston, 172 N.W.2d 20 (Wis. 
Sup. Ct. 1969) (garnishment of bank ac- 
counts); Mihans v. Municipal Court, 87 Cal. 
Rptr. 17 (Cal. App. 1970) (landlord's prejudg- 
ment possession of premises if tenant is in- 
solvent or lacks sufficient property to satisfy 
landlord’s claim for damages); contra, 
Fuentes v. Faircloth, 317 F. Supp. 954 (S.D. 
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Fia. 1970) (conditional vendor’s seizure of 
furniture), prob. juris. noted, 401 U.S. 906 
(1971). See also Note, Some Implications of 
Sniadach, 70 Colum. L. Rev. 942, 949 (1970). 

In Hall y. Garson, supra at 441, the Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit pointed out 
that: 

“ [T]he same kind of deep personal hard- 
ship can result from the seizure of personal 
and household goods as resulted from the 
garnishment of wages under the Wisconsin 
statute in Sniadach.” 

The only post-Sniadach case of which we 
are aware in which a court has considered 
the question whether a tenant who has with- 
held rental payments may be required to 
pay rent to the landlord prior to trial on the 
question of his legal obligation to pay such 
rent is an unreported decision by the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit in Winston v. Shapiro, Case 
No. 24,503 (D.C. Cir. Aug. 5, 1970). The ques- 
tion was before the court on a motion to stay 
lower court orders which required “the pay- 
ment of prejudgment rent directly to the 
landlord provided the landlord files an ap- 
propriate bond with the Clerk.” Id. at 2. While 
declining to decide the issue on a motion 
for a stay, the Court nevertheless noted that: 

“This provision in the orders raises con- 
stitutional questions under Sniadach v. 
Family Finance Corp., 395 U.S. 337 (1969) .” 
Id. 

The Shapiro case was subsequently settled 
before it reached the Court of Appeals on the 
merits. However, we understand that the 
same issue is raised in another case now 
pending before the Court of Appeals. See 
Blanks v. Fowler, Case No. 24,548, United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit. In any event, we would 
point out that if the provisions of the lower 
court orders in the Winston case raise con- 
stitutional questions under Sniadach, then 
it follows a fortiori that the provisions of the 
proposed rider do also. The lower court orders 
in Winston required rental payments to the 
landlord for a specifically limited period, 
namely, until the pending trial on the issue 
of the landlord’s right to such payments had 
been completed. The provisions of the pro- 
posed rider, however, are completely open- 
ended, requiring rental payments to the land- 
lord that not only are not limited to a period 
prior to a trial on the merits of the tenant’s 
justification for nonpayment but that, as we 
have said, probably would have the effect of 
ensuring that such a trial would never take 
place. 

Two Supreme Court decisions subsequent 
to Sniadach likewise suggest that the ration- 
ale of that decision is not confined to situa- 
tions involving a prehearing deprivation of 
“traditional” or “specialized” property such 
as wages. In Goldberg v. Kelly, 397 U.S. 254, 
255 (1970), the Court was presented with the 
question “whether a State that terminates 
public assistance payments to a particular 
recipient without affording him the oppor- 
tunity for an evidentiary hearing prior to 
termination denies the recipient procedural 
due process in violation of the Due Process 
Clause ..."" The Court answered the ques- 
tion in the affirmative, citing Sniadach in 
support of its decision: 

. - .[W]e agree with the District Court 
that when welfare is discontinued, only a 
pre-termination evidentiary hearing pro- 
vides the recipient with procedural due proc- 
ess, Cj. Sniadach v. Family Finance Corpora- 
tion, 395 U.S. 337 (1969).” Id. at 264, 

Similarly, in Bell v. Burson, 402 U.S. 535 
(1971), the Court was faced with a due proc- 
ess challenge to the provisions of Georgia's 
Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act 
which required that the motor vehicle regis- 
tration and driver's license of an uninsured 
motorist involved in an accident shall be 
suspended unless he posts security to cover 
the amount of damages claimed by ag- 
grieved parties in required reports of the 
accident. The Court held that “before the 
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State may deprive petitioner of his driver's 
license and vehicle registration it must pro- 
vide a forum for the determination of the 
question whether there is a reasonable possi- 
bility of a Judgment being rendered against 
him as a result of the accident.” Id. at 542. In 
so holding, the Court emphasized that a per- 
son’s right to a driver's license is the kind of 
property right of which a person may not be 
deprived without a hearing, in accordance 
with the principles set forth in Sniadach; 

“, . + Once licenses are issued, as in peti- 
tioner'’s case, their continued possession may 
become essential in the pursuit of a liveli- 
hood. Suspension of issued licenses thus in- 
volves state action that adjudicates impor- 
tant interests of the licensees. In such cases 
the licenses are not to be taken away with- 
out that procedural due process required by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Sniadach v. 
Family Financial Corp., 395 U.S. 337 (1969); 
Goldberg v. Kelly, 397 U.S. 254 (1970). This 
is but an application of the general proposi- 
tion that relevant constitutional restraints 
limit state power to terminate an entitle- 
ment whether the entitlement is denomi- 
nated a ‘right’ or a ‘privilege.’” 

", . . [I]t is fundamental that except in 
emergency situations (and this is not one) 
due process requires that when a State seeks 
to terminate an interest such as that here in- 
volved, it must afford ‘notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing appropriate to the nature 
of the case’ before the termination becomes 
effective. Ibid. Opp. Cotton Mills, Inc. v. 
Administrator, 312 U.S. at 152-156 (1941); 
Sniadach v. Family Finance Corp., supra; 
Goldberg v. Kelly, supra; Wisconsin v. Con- 
stantineau, 400 U.S. 433 (1971). Id. at 539, 
542. 

It would appear to follow that a procedure 
which requires rental payments to be de- 
ducted from a welfare recipient's check and 
to be paid directly to his landlord, without 
providing any opportunity for a hearing on 
the question of the welfare recipient's liabil- 
ity for such payments, is also at odds with the 
requirements of due process. 

In view of the cases and considerations 
discussed above, we conclude that there is a 
very substantial likelihood that the proposed 
rider to the District of Columbia appropria- 
tions bill would be held to violate the due 
process clause of the Fifth Amendment. 


Il. THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE PROPOSED 
RIDER IS SUBJECT TO SERIOUS QUESTION ON 
EQUAL PROTECTION GROUNDS 


Unlike the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, which is applicable only to the 
states and not to acts of Congress, the Fifth 
Amendment, by which Congress is bound, 
contains no explicit prohibition against de- 
nial of the “equal protection of the laws.” 
However, the Supreme Court has held on 
several occasions that “[w]hile the Fifth 
Amendment contains no equal protection 
clause, it does forbid discrimination that is 
‘so unjustifiable as to be violative of due 
process.” Shapiro v. Thompson, 394 U.S. 
618, 642 (1969); Schneider v. Rusk, 377 US. 
163, 168 (1964); Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 
497, 499 (1954). Although the Supreme Court 
has never decided whether the “equal pro- 
tection” principles thus incorporated In the 
due process clause of the Fifth Amendment 
are coextensive with those of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, it has been assumed by some 
lower courts that they are. In Von Stauffen- 
berg v. District Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Board, 269 A.2d 110 (1970), for exam- 
ple, the District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals stated flatly that: 

“The Due Process Clause, which is appli- 
cable to the District of Columbia, encom- 
passes equal protection of the laws.” Id. at 
110 n.2. 

We have proceeded upon the assumption 
that the concept of equal protection is gov- 
erned by the same general principles under 
both the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments. 
We base this upon the solidity of the notion 
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that the due process clause of the Fifth 
Amendment incorporates equal protection 
concepts and the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing discrimination “so unjustifiable as to vio- 
late due process” from discrimination that 
cannot be justified by reference to usual 
equal protection standards. 

In our view, the proposed rider would cre- 
ate at least two discriminatory classifications 
that could be challenged on equal protection 
grounds. First, it would discriminate against 
all tenants who are on welfare in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as opposed to all other 
tenants in the District of Columbia. Second, 
it would discriminate against all welfare re- 
cipients in the District of Columbia, as op- 
posed to all other welfare recipients in the 
United States, In our opinion, the first clas- 
sification mentioned raises a very substantial 
equal protection question—the second, a real 
though probably less substantial one. Our 
analysis of the equal protection arguments 
that could be made against the proposed rider 
will consider each of the discriminatory clas- 
sifications separately and will deal with the 
first in greater detail. 


A. The classification of welfare tenants in the 
District of Columbia, as opposed to all 
other tenants in the District of Columbia 


By requiring the D.C. Welfare Department 
to make direct rental payments to the land- 
lord of any welfare recipient who is in de- 
fault in at least one month's rent, the pro- 
posed rider would deprive such welfare ten- 
ants of many of the rights which other ten- 
ants in the District of Columbia enjoy, most 
significantly, the right to a prior judicial 
hearing on the question of their legal Na- 
bility to pay the rent claimed. As we men- 
tioned at pp. 4-5 above, the law in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia provides that if a landlord 
fails to maintain a housing unit in compli- 
ance with the standards of the District of 
Columbia Housing Regulations, the tenant 
may not be Mable for all, or even any, of the 
rent otherwise due for the period during 
which violations of the Regulations existed, 
depending on the severity of the violations 
involved. Brown v. Southall Realty Co., 237 
A.2d 834 (D.C.C.A. 1968); Javins v. First Na- 
tional Realty Corp., 428 F.2d 1071 (D.C. Cir. 
1970), cert. denied, 400 U.S. 925 (1970); 
Housing Regulations of the District of Co- 
lumbia, § 2902. As a result, if a tenant with- 
holds his rent because of alleged Housing 
Code violations and is sued by the landlord, 
the tenant is entitled to a trial on the ques- 
tion whether, in view of the alleged violations 
of the Housing Regulations, he owes the 
landlord all of the rent otherwise due, only a 
part of it or none of it. 

District of Columbia law further provides 
that, if the landlord is concerned that the 
tenant may squander the rent money pend- 
ing trial, he may make a motion for a pro- 
tective order requiring that rental payments 
be paid into the registry of the court pending 
trial. Bell v. Tsintolas Realty Co., 430 F.2d 
474 (D.C. Cir. 1970). However, prepayment of 
rent into the registry of the court is not 
favored and such an order may be entered 
only after notice and opportunity for a hear- 
ing: 

=. . . We conclude that, although the court 
may, in the exercise of its equitable jurisdic- 
tion, order that future rent be paid into the 
registry of the court as it becomes due during 
the pendency of the litigation, such prepay- 
ment is not favored and should be ordered 
only in limited circumstances, only on mo- 
tion of the landlord, and only after notice 
and opportunity for a hearing on such a mo- 
tion.” Id, at 479. 

At the hearing on such a motion, the court 
is required to hear evidence not only as to 
the landlord's need for a protective order but 
also as to the existence and severity of the 
Housing Code violations claimed by the ten- 
ant, and the court may order payment into 
the registry of the court of less than the full 
monthly rent: 
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“Even if the landlord has adequately dem- 
onstrated his need for a protective order, 
the trial judge must compare that need with 
the apparent merits of the defense based on 
housing code violations. Relevant considera- 
tions would be whether the housing code 
violations alleged are de minimis or substan- 
tial, whether the landlord has been notified 
of the existence of the defects and, if so, his 
response to that notice, and the date, if 
known, of the last repair or renovation re- 
lating to the alleged defect. 

“We express the view that, in the ordinary 
course of events, if prepayment of rent is re- 
quired, the tenant will be called upon to pay 
into the court registry each month the 
amount which he originally contracted to 
pay as rent. However, there are circumstances 
likely to arise which, in our judgment, re- 
quire that the trial court consider imposition 
of a lesser amount. Certainly a lesser amount 
would be desirable when the tenant makes a 
very strong showing that the condition of 
the dwelling is in violation of Housing Reg- 
ulations norms. For example, he may adduce 
in support of his defense a finding of viola- 
tion of an order to repair which the District 
of Columbia issued to the landlord and which 
the landlord has not acted upon within a 
reasonable time. Similarly, he may demon- 
strate that some portion of his potential pay- 
ment of rent was instead expended on re- 
pairs to the premises.” Id. at 484. 

It is well settled in the District of Colum- 
bia, moreover, that pretrial payments of rent 
directly to the landlord generally may not 
be ordered, although the courts have so far 
left open the possibility that such an order 
might be appropriate after a hearing in 
which the landlord made an extraordinary 
showing of need and likelihood of success on 
the merits. Dorfmann v. Boozer, 134 U.S. App. 
D.C. 272, 414 F. 2d 1168 (1969); Cooks v. 
Fowler, 437 F.2d 669 (D.C. Cir. 1970). Cf. 
Winston v. Shapiro, Case No. 24,503 (D.C. Cir. 
Aug. 5, 1970), discussed at p. 7 above. 

District of Columbia law thus provides 
every tenant who denies that he owes rent 
claimed the right to a trial (or at least a 
pre-trial hearing) on the issue of his liability 
for such rent before he can be forced to pay 
it over to the landlord. The law also provides 
that every tenant who denies he owes rent on 
the ground of the landlord’s failure to main- 
tain the premises in accordance with the 
Housing Regulations has a right to a pre-trial 
hearing on his claim before he can even be 
required to pay rent into the registry of the 
court pending trial. 

The pro rider would deprive tenant 
welfare recipients of these rights. It would 
thus discriminate against tenants who are 
welfare recipients, as opposed to all other 
tenants in the District of Columbia. The 
question is whether the discriminatory clas- 
sification thus drawn by the rider is such as 
to violate the tenant welfare recipient's right 
to equal protection of the laws. 

Under the “traditional” equal protection 
test, a discriminatory classification will not 
be invalid if there is shown to be a rational 
relationship between the classification and 
the purpose of the statute under which it is 
drawn. See Rinaldi v. Yeager, 384 U.S. 305, 309 
(1966); McLaughlin v. Florida, 379 U.S. 184, 
191 (1964); F. S. Royster Guano Co. v. Vir- 
ginia, 253 U.S. 412, 415 (1920); Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe Ry. v. Ellis, 165 U.S. 150, 155 
(1897); Tussman & ten Broek, The Equal 
Protection of the Laws, 37 Calif. L. Rev. 341, 
346 (1949). Given the stated purposes of the 
proposed rider—to discourage vandalism and 
rent strikes—it is difficult to discern how the 
classification effected by the rider between 
welfare recipients and other tenants bears 
any rational relationship to such purposes, 
particularly since in the District of Colum- 
bia Congress has the power, subject to the 
limitations imposed by the Constitution, to 
alter the existing landlord-tenant law by sub- 
stantive enactment without making any such 
discriminatory classifications among ten- 
ants. 
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In any event, however, it has long been 
the law that there are certain discrimina- 
tory classifications that are inherently in- 
vidious and therefore either cannot be justi- 
fied by any considerations or will be held 
invalid on equal protection grounds unless 
it can be demonstrated that they are neces- 
sitated by a compelling governmental in- 
terest. Foremost among the “suspect” clas- 
sifications are those which discriminate 
against persons of a particular race. See, e.g., 
Korematsu v. United States, 323 U.S. 214, 216 
(1944). Classifications that discriminate 
against persons on the basis of their eco- 
nomic status (i.e. against the poor) likewise 
fall into the suspect category, although they 
have not always been deemed as invidious as 
discriminatory classifications based on race. 
See, e.g., Griffin v. Illinois, 351 U.S. 12 (1956); 
Douglas v. California, 372 U.S. 353 (1963); 
Harper v. Virginia Bd. of Elections, 383 U.S. 
663 (1966); But see James v. Valtierra, 402 
U.S. 137 (1971). 

It is common knowledge that the vast ma- 
jority of persons receiving welfare in the 
District of Columbia are black. Statistics 
indicate, for example, that for many years 
well over 90 percent of all AFDC recipients 
in the District of Columbia have been mem- 
bers of the black race. See, e.g., Character- 
istics of Families Receiving Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children, US. Dept. of 
Health, Education and Welfare, April, 1963. 
It could thus be argued that the discrimi- 
matory classification which the proposed 
rider would create is, in effect, a classifica- 
tion based on race. As such, it would be in- 
herently invalid or, in any event, subject 
to the requirement that it be supported by 
a compelling governmental interest. 

Even if such an argument did not prevail, 
it is clear that the classification which the 
rider would create is on its face based on 
economic status, since its provisions would 
apply only to welfare recipients, who are, 
by definition, poor. It would accordingly be 
“closely scrutinized” by the courts, for “lines 
drawn on the basis of wealth or property, 
like those of race .. . are traditionally dis- 
favored.” Harper v. Virginia Bd. of Elections, 
383 U.S. 663, 668, 640 (1966). 

Moreover, since the practical effect of the 
rider would be to make it virtually impos- 
sible for a tenant welfare recipient to bring 
before the courts a legitimate claim that the 
landlord had not fulfilled his legal obliga- 
tions under the Housing Code and thus was 
not entitled to recover the rent claimed (see 
pp. 5-6 of this letter). it would be particu- 
larly difficult to justify. Both the Supreme 
Court and the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia have re- 
peatedly struck down on equal protection 
grounds classifications based on economic 
status which have the effect of erecting im- 
pediments to full access to the judicial proc- 
ess by indigent persons. See, e.g., Griffin v. 
Illinois, 351 U.S. 12 (1956); Douglas v. Cali- 
fornia, 372 U.S. 353 (1963); Lee v. Habib, 137 
U.S. App. D.C. 403, 424 F.2d 891 (1970); Mc- 
Kelton v. Bruno, 138 U.S. App. D.C. 366, 428 
F.2d 718 (1970). Thus, after reviewing its 
decisions in the latter two cases, the Court 
of Appeals in Bell v. Tsintolas Realty Com- 
pany, 430 F.2d 474, 480 (1970), stated: 

"The thrust of these cases has been to 
protect, under a variety of circumstances, the 
extent to which an indigent may have ac- 
cess to and participate in the judicial sys- 
tem. The requirement that an indigent ten- 
ant meet current rental payments in order 
to maintain his defense, .. . has the effect 
of restricting access to and participation in 
the judicial system. We have good reason for 
concern when a meritorious defense cannot 
be litigated because a monetary barrier has 
been erected; not only does the individual 
defendant lose, but the purposes of the ad- 
versary system as a whole are frustrated.” 

In view of the cases and considerations 
discussed above, we conclude that there is a 
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very substantial likelihood that the proposed 
rider to the District of Columbia appropri- 
ations bill would be held to violate the wel- 
fare recipient’s Fifth Amendment right to 
equal protection of the law. 


B. The classification of welfare recipients in 
the District of Columbia, as opposed to all 
other welfare recipients in the United 
States 
Section 406(b)(2) of the Social Security 

Act, 42 U.S.C.A. § 606(b) (2), which is appli- 

cable to all AFDC (aid to families with de- 

pendent children) programs in the various 
states and the District of Columbia and must 
be complied with if the states are to re- 
ceive matching Federal funds, authorizes 
“vendor payments,” i.e., payments made “‘di- 
rectly to a person [other than the relative 
with whom a dependent child is living] 
furnishing food, living accommodations, or 
other goods, services, or items to or for such 
child,” only when the state program includes 
provision for a hearing and determination 
that “the relative . . . has such inability to 
manage funds that making payments to him 
would be contrary to the welfare of the 
child.” It is thus apparent that the proposed 
rider, if enacted, would either be deemed an 
amendment to the above provisions of the 

Social Security Act or would render the Dis- 

trict of Columbia program ineligible to re- 

ceive matching Federal funds. 

Assuming that the rider would be deemed 
an amendment to the Social Security Act, 
its effect would be to discriminate against 
welfare recipients in the District of Colum- 
bia, as opposed to all other welfare recipients 
in the United States, by denying D.C. wel- 
fare recipients the protection against direct 
payments to their landlords which the 
Social Security Act provides. The question, 
once again, is whether the discriminatory 
classification thus established would be such 
as to deprive District of Columbia welfare 
recipients of their right to equal protection 
of the laws. 

Since the distinction between District of 
Columbia welfare recipients and other wel- 
fare recipients is not one which is based on 
race or wealth and would not appear to im- 
pinge upon any “fundamental” rights of the 
D.C. welfare recipients, Shapiro v. Thompson, 
394 U.S. 618, 634 (1969), its validity must be 
measured by the “traditional” equal protec- 
tion standard mentioned earlier, i.e., whether 
there is any rational relationship between 
the classification and the purpose of the 
statute under which it is drawn: 

“(Legislation may impose special burdens 
upon defined classes in order to achieve per- 
missible ends. But the Equal Protection 
Clause does require that, in defining a class 
subject to legislation, the distinctions that 
are drawn have ‘some relevance to the pur- 
pose for which the classification is made.’” 
Rinaldi v. Yeager, 384 U.S. 305, 309 (1966). 

While we recognize that Congress has 
traditionally been permitted to treat the 
District of Columbia differently from the 
states, an argument could nevertheless be 
made that it is arbitrary and irrational to 
single out District of Columbia welfare re- 
cipients in the manner contemplated by the 
proposed rider. Certainly it could hardly be 
contended that welfare recipients in the 
District of Columbia are the only welfare 
recipients who have withheld their rent or 
gone on “rent strikes.” It is common knowl- 
edge that in recent years welfare recipients in 
many cities have withheld rent in protest 
against substandard housing conditions. 

It could thus be argued that the discrimi- 
natory classification that the rider would 
create is at least as arbitrary as the classifica- 
tion created by the one-year residency 
statutes (including the one enacted by Con- 
gress for residents of the District of Colum- 
bia) which the Court struck down in Shapiro 
v. Thompson, 394 U.S. 618 (1969). Although 
the stricter “compelling governmental inter- 
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est” standard was found applicable in 
Shapiro, the Court nevertheless stated that: 
“_.. even under traditional equal protec- 
tion tests a classification of welfare appli- 
cants according to whether they have lived 
in the State for one year would seem irra- 
tional and unconstitutional.” Id. at 638. 
Very truly yours, 
COVINGTON & BURLING. 
By EDWIN M. ZIMMERMAN. 


COVINGTON & BURLING, 
Washington, D.C., October 13, 1971. 

Hon. WALTER FAUNTROY, 

Delegate for the District of Columbia, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR DELEGATE FAUNTROY: On October 7, 
1971, the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit de- 
cided a case with an opinion that is di- 
rectly relevant to the issue discussed in part 
II B of our opinion letter of October 6, 1971, 
regarding & proposed rider to the District 
of Columbia appropriations bill. I am en- 
closing a Xerox copy of the opinion in the 
case, United States v. Thompson, No. Ti- 
1182, for your information. 

The Court of Appeals in Thompson was 
called upon to construe the bail provisions 
of the Court Reform Act of 1970, which apply 
only to the District of Columbia, with re- 
spect to their applicability to persons con- 
victed in the District of offsenses prosecu- 
ted under federal criminal statutes hav- 
ing nationwide application. The Court held 
that the bail provisions of the Court Reform 
Act did not apply to such offenses and that, 
as to them, the provisions of the Bail Re- 
form Act of 1966, a generally applicable na- 
tional statute, are still applicable in the 
District. Consequently, the defendant in the 
Thompson case was entitled to have his 
application for bail pending appeal consid- 
ered according to the criteria established 
by the Bail Reform Act and not the stricter 
criteria embodied in the Court Reform Act. 

In so holding, the Court emphasized that 
if, as the government contended, the bail 
provisions of the Court Reform Act did 
apply to federal offenses when committed 
in the District of Columbia, those provisions 
would be unconstitutional in that they 
would deny residents of the District of 
Columbia the equal protection of the laws, 
in violation of the due process clause of the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution. 

There is a clear parallel between the statu- 
tory situation with which the Court was 
dealing in Thompson and the situation that 
would be created by enactment of a local 
provision for payment direct to landlords 
of District welfare recipients’ rent while no 
such direct payments are permitted under 
the national Social Security Act elsevzhere 
in the country. 

In beginning the analysis that led it to 
the conclusion that a statute that sought 
to exclude the District of Columbia from 
the otherwise nationally applicable protec- 
tions of the Bail Reform Act would violate 
the Fifth Amendment, the Court pointed 
out that “when Congress decides to enact 
national legislation . .. the passage of such 
& law implies a threshold decision to over- 
ride regional differences in favor of a uni- 
form standard that will govern the entire 
country.” Slip Opinion, p. 9. Applying the 
“traditional” equal protection test to such 
a statute, the Court stated that “we are hard 
pressed to see even a rational relationship 
between the classification created by this 
statute and any legitimate governmental 
policy.” By the same token, as we pointed 
out at page 18 of our opinion letter, since 
Congress has adopted in the Social Security 
Act a national policy regarding the disposi- 
tion of federal funds for dependent children, 
it is difficult to perceive any rational rela- 
tionship between any legitimate govern- 
mental policy and a statutory classification 
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which would authorize direct payments to 
landlords in the case of welfare recipients 
residing in the District of Columbia while 
continuing to prohibit such payments with 
respect to all other AFDC recipients. 

The Courts of Appeals did not, however, 
rest its equal protection ruling in Thompson 
on the traditional “rational relationship” 
standard. It pointed out that because the 
discriminatory classification urged by the 
government would limit the right to bail 
pending appeal, it involved “fundamental 
personal liberties” and must accordingly be 
closely scrutinized. Id. at 12. The Court went 
on, moreover, to state that because of the 
“profoundly anomalous” position in the fed- 
eral system occupied by residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia any classification which 
discriminates against the residents of the 
District of Columbia is “particularly suspect” 
and can be upheld only if the justification 
for the classification is not merely “rational” 
or “plausible” but actually “convincing”: 

“What is involved here is not just any 
arbitrary classification between two similarly 
situated groups. The residents of Washing- 
ton occupy a profoundly anomalous position 
in the federal system, and any classification 
which discriminates against them is particu- 
larly suspect. Writing for the Court in Reyn- 
olds v. Sims, supra, Chief Justice Warren 
observed: “The right to vote freely for the 
candidate of one’s choice is of the essence 
of a democratic society, and any restrictions 
on that right strike at the heart of repre- 
sentative government.’ But for residents of 
the District, the right to vote in congressional 
elections is not merely restricted—it is to- 
tally denied. This regrettable situation is a 
product of historical and legal forces over 
which this court has no control. See J. S. 
Young, the Washington Community 1800- 
1828 at 14-15 (1966). Until it is changed, 
however, the standard for review in equal 
protection cases involving the District may 
well be fundamentally affected. See D.C. Fed- 
eration of Civie Associations, Inc. v. Volpe, 
supra. 

“Although the courts have a vital role to 
play in preserving our constitutional rights, 
we normally depend upon the vote as ‘pre- 
servative of other basic civil and political 
rights.’ Minorities can usually protect them- 
selves by playing their role in the political 
process and forming coalitions with other 
groups to secure a majority. But it is sense- 
less to remit District residents to the politi- 
cal process, since for them there is no polit- 
ical process. The principle of majority rule 
loses its legitimacy when not all the votes 
are counted. See Developments in the Law— 
Equal Protection, 82 Harv. L. Rev. 1065, 1124- 
1126 & n.275 (1969). In this context, at least, 
the normal arguments for judicial restraint 
become no more than hollow shibboleths 
grotesquely detached from the logic which 
once supported them. There is no reason to 
\ay deference to the views of a representative 
body which does not in fact represent those 
against whom it is discriminating. There- 
fore, discriminatory classifications affecting 
District residents must be subjected to the 
strictest possible review. See Hobson v. Han- 
sen, D. D.C., 269 F. Supp 401, 508 & n.198 
(1967), affirmed, sub nom. Smuck v Hobson, 
132 U.S. App. D.C. 372, 408 F.2d 175 (1969) 
(en banc). It is not enough for such classi- 
fications to be merely rational or even plaus- 
ible; the justification offered must actually 
be convincing. Otherwise, the danger of ‘ex- 
perimentation’ with the rights of the voice- 
less residents of the District is too great to 
be tolerated.” Id. at 13-14. 

The opinion of the Court of Appeals in 
Thompson thus strengthens the argument 
summarized in part II B of our letter of 
October 6, 1971, that the proposed rider 
would be held unconstitutional even under 
the traditional equal protection standard 
and in addition Indicates that, because of 
the “anomalous” position of District of Co- 
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lumbia residents, it would be “subjected to 
the strictest possible review" by the courts 
and could be justified only for “convincing” 
reasons, The Thompson opinion accordingly 
supports the conclusion that the proposed 
rider would be held unconstitutional on 
equal protection grounds. 
Very truly yours, 
COVINGTON & BURLING. 
By Epwin M. ZIMMERMAN. 


CANADA: OUR FURIOUS FRIEND 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I continue 
to be concerned about United States- 
Canadian relations. Sunday, October 24, 
the Washington Post published an ar- 
ticle by Claude Lemelin, associate editor 
of the Canadian newspaper Le Devoir de 
Montreal. It is a thoughtful examination 
of this important matter. 

The article follows: 


[The Washington Post, Oct. 24, 1971] 
CANADA: OUR FURIOUS FRIEND 
(By Claude Lemelin) 


MonrtTREAL.—Relations between Canada and 
the United States have become increasingly 
strained since Aug. 15, when President Nixon 
jolted the international community by im- 
posing his 10 per cent import surcharge and 
floating the U.S. dollar. 

During the two months since then, the 
tone of public and private communications 
across the celebrated “longest undefended 
border in the world” has been raised to a new 
and grating pitch. Relations between Ottawa 
and Washington, once cited to the interna- 
tional community as a paragon of harmony, 
have deteriorated to the point where mutual 
distrust delays the resumption of fruitful 
negotiations. 

A watershed may have been reached in 
U.S.-Canada relations. Even if the two na- 
tions succeed in patching up their disagree- 
ments in the coming months, it may well be 
that they are destined to grow further apart. 
Certainly, the Nixon administration’s uni- 
lateral disruption of trade across the 49th 
parallel—the most intensive in the world— 
has compelled the Trudeau government to 
grope for an alternative to North American 
integration for the Canadian economy. 

Such an “agonizing reappraisal”—a bor- 
rowed phrase used by Canada's Minister for 
Trade and Industry, Jean-Luc Pepin, in a 
speech deHyered in Houston earlier this 
month—would merely extend to economic 
policy a-basic decision taken three years ago 
by the Trudeau government in the field of 
foreign policy. To dilute the pervasive Amer- 
ican influence that grew out of Canada’s 
special and privileged postwar relationship 
with the United States, Ottawa then decided 
to “diversify” Its foreign policy by establish- 
ing diplomatic relations with China and de- 
veloping closer links with the Soviet Union, 
as well as by tightening existing relations 
with Europe, Japan and other countries in 
the Pacific basin, 

It is unlikely that an early removal of 
the American import surcharge would end 
the search in Canada for an economic al- 
ternative. Come what may, Ottawa is ex- 
pected at the very least to pursue with a 
new urgency its drive for diversification of 
Canada’s economic relations. 

“What happened once can always hap- 
pen again,” a government official close to 
Prime Minister Trudeau remarks. “We can 
no longer afford to be without contingency 
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plans in the face of future isolationist 
moves by the U.S. government.” 

Last week, Soviet Premier Alexis Kosy- 
gin’s visit to Ottawa provided the Trudeau 
government with the opportunity to explore 
one such alternative: The expansion of trade 
and economic cooperation with the Soviet 
Union. A general exchange agreement was 
signed, provided for regular contacts and 
possibly joint scientific and cultural proj- 
ects, and both the Canadian and Soviet 
leader expressed high hopes for future trade 
between the two countries. But despite Tru- 
deau's use of Mr. Kosygin’s visit to induce 
the Nixon administration into a more amen- 
able posture on U.S.-Canada economic rela- 
tions, the Canadians harbor no illusions 
about the significance of the Soviet “al- 
ternative.” No matter how fast Soviet-Cana- 
dian trade expands in coming years, it could 
not possibly compensate for any substantial 
shortfall in Canada’s exports to the United 
States. 

THE AUGUST 19 MEETING 


The relentless deterioration in U.S.-Can- 
ada relations began at a meeting in Wash- 
ington on Aug. 19, during which Treasury 
Department officials questioned the long- 
term viability of Canadian manufacturing 
industries within the North American econ- 
omy and raised doubts about the desirability 
of maintaining relatively free access to the 
U.S. market for those industries. The same 
Officials also Indicated that policies recently 
implemented by Canada to spur the develop- 
ment of technologically advanced indus- 
tries north of the border were unacceptable 
to the United States and suggested that 
Canada specialize instead in the extracting 
and processing of raw materials for American 
industry. 

During the meeting, held at the urging of 
the Canadians and attended by Finance Min- 
ister Edgar Benson and his colleague Jean- 
Luc Pepin, Treasury Secretary John Connally 
refused to exempt Canada from the 10 per 
cent import surcharge. But the Canadians 
were less disturbed by Connally’s rejection of 
their one specific request, which they half-ex- 
pected, than by his officials’ open challenge to 
the continental assumptions that have 
guided Ottawa's economic policies for more 
than a quarter century. 

Unlike Japan, Britain and the Common 
Market countries, Canada was not unduly 
disturbed by the monetary aspects of Presi- 
dent Nixon's new economic program. But the 
import surcharge and the “buy American” 
clause attached to the 7 per cent investment 
credit now before Congress were quite an- 
other matter. 

Canada’s exports to the United States 
reached $10.2 billion last year—representing 
68 per cent of Canada’s total exports and al- 
most 15 per cent of her gross national prod- 
uct. The surcharge would severely affect more 
than a quarter of Canada’s exports to 
America—$2.5 billion of goods—while the 
“buy American” clause would jeopardize an 
additional $300 million of Canadian machin- 
ery exports southward. 

Canadian officials claim that such drastic 
curtailment of foreign trade would destroy in 
a single year more than 100,000 jobs, thus 
raising Canada's already high unemployment 
rate—7.1 per cent last month—by two full 
percentage points at the very least. Given the 
fast growth of the labor force and the in- 
evitable concentration of unemployment in 
Quebec, the Prench-speaking province where 
separatist sentiment has been growing stead- 
ily in recent years, this prospect horrifies the 
Trudeau government. 

In addition, the substantial tax break the 
United States would grant to the Domestic 
International Sales Corporations (DISCs) 
proposed by President Nixon would signifi- 
cantly reduce business investment in Canada. 
The DISCs—which Canadian officials main- 
tain would violate the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade—would receive long-term 
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deferral of U.S. income taxes by acting as U.S. 
firms’ domestic funnels for foreign sales, 
thereby encouraging the firms to substitute 
exports from American plants for production 
by overseas subsidiaries. About half of Cana- 
dian manufacturing industry and more than 
60 per cent of resource industries are owned 
and controlled by American corporations. 
Consequently, any substantial disincentive to 
foreign investment enacted by Congress is 
bound to bring about economic stagnation in 
Canada. 

For all those reasons, the Canadian cabinet 
decided on Aug. 16 to press at the earliest 
opportunity for an immediate and uncon- 
ditional exemption of Canadian products 
from the import surcharge, Canadian em- 
bassy officials in Washington had strongly 
advised against the ministerial trek; U.S. 
Treasury officials had let them know that 
Secretary Connally had more pressing things 
to do than listen to Canadian grievances, and 
that the administration could not afford to 
take anything but a hard line. 

But the Trudeau government could not 
afford to ignore internal political considera- 
tions: Not to go to Washington would have 
provided opposition parties with choice am- 
munition a few months away from the next 
federal elections. It was also felt in Ottawa 
that, even if an early exemption from the 
surcharge could not be expected, a top-level 
meeting would still be useful, if only to 
prube the Nixon administration’s long-term 
views on ¥V.8.-Canada relations and to re- 
mind it of the disastrous impact its new 
“game plan” would have on the Canadian 
economy. 

After the rebuffs of the Aug. 19 meeting in 
Washington, the Canadian cabinet quietly 
began to draw up—almost from scratch— 
contingency plans to safeguard the country’s 
economic interests, What shocked the Cana- 
dians into this fundamental economic re- 
view was not so much the U.S. Treasury’s 
emphasis on the admittedly substantial bi- 
lateral balance-of-payments surplus from 
which Canada has benefited in the last two 
years—the first such surpluses since 1891. 
(Ottawa and Washington don't even agree 
on figures; according to Canadian statistics, 
the surplus was $1.1 billion in 1970, while 
U.S. statistics put it much higher, at $1.6 
billion.) The Canadans were totally un- 
prepared for a major onslaught against 
Canada’s industrial development policies, an 
onslaught that could easily have been con- 
strued as an unwarranted American intru- 
Sion in the country’s internal affairs. 


REPORT OF THE U.S. VIEW 


Canada’s trade and development policies 
toward the United States are essentially mer- 
cantilist, U.S. Treasury officials are reported 
to have said. Not only do Canadians want to 
sell their natural resources, for which the 
United States has an urgent need, but they 
try to expand by all possible means—efficient 
or not—their output and exports of manu- 
factured gocds. Whenever the Canadian gov- 
ernment agrées to import anything from the 
United States—be it automobiles, aircraft, 
military equipment or computers—it always 
tries to negotiate “Canadian content” and 
other offsetting clauses. In fact, the Nixon 
administration often has the impression that 
Canada would prefer not to import anything 
from the United States, it was further said. 
(Canada’s imports from America totaled $9.2 
billion in 1970, more than the total for 
Japan and Britain combined.) 

In recent years, Treasury officials allegedly 
went on, Canada’s industrial development has 
become distinctively more interventionist 
and more aggressive. Rather than let market 
forces freely determine the location of man- 
ufacturing plants within North America, 
Ottawa attracts U.S. firms to Canada with a 
wide range of subsidies. Branch plants re- 
cently established by Control Data and IBM 
are obvious examples. 

Thus, concluded the American spokesmen, 
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there are several aspects of Canadian eco- 
nomic policies that inevitably lead to dilem- 
mas and contradictions with the United 
States. Many of Canada’s secondary industries 
are inefficient and excessively dependent on 
the U.S. market, while their artificial expan- 
sion has put a ceiling on U.S. exports of man- 
ufactured goods to Canada. How, then, is the 
United States expected to get the foreign ex- 
change it needs to buy Canadian raw mate- 
rials? Canadians would clearly be better off if 
their secondary industries were based on the 
processing of natural resources. Continental 
economic integration could then proceed 
without conflicts of interest arising regu- 
larly between Canada and the United States. 
Despite the near panic those blunt state- 
ments provoked within the Canadian gov- 
ernment, politicians maintained a shocked 
silence in Ottawa for several weeks while 
officials probed further the Nixon adminis- 
tration’s intentions toward the Canadian 
economy. When a second meeting in Wash- 
ington between civil servants failed to dispel 
the ominous signs of a U.S. retreat into pro- 
tectionism and economic nationalism, the 
Canadian cabinet feverishly began to draw 
up its contingency plans, both to counter the 
immediate threat of the U.S. import sur- 
charge and to reassess Canada’s long-term 
development strategy and trading pattern. 


ACTIONS BY CANADA 


On Sept. 7, Canada became the first coun- 
try to take legislative action seeking to neu- 
tralize the impact of the import surcharge on 
its trade with the United States. For the re- 
mainder of the current fiscal year, which ends 
next March 31, $80 million has been allocated 
for so-called “employment maintenance 
grants"—a thinly disguised form of export 
subsidy that will enable firms exporting more 
than 20 per cent of their output to America 
to maintain at least in part their competitive 
position in the U.S. market. If the surcharge 
outlasts the current fiscal year, a further $200 
million is expected to be allocated to the 
employment maintenance program. Ottawa 
also announced special government pur- 
chases of food exports that have been hurt 
by the U.S. surcharge. The resulting stocks 
will be donated to the world food program. 

Also following the Washington meeting, 
Trudeau announced the indefinite postpone- 
ment of talks with the United States on joint 
development and exploitation of energy re- 
sources on a continental basis. The Nixon ad- 
ministration is eager to negotiate with Can- 
ada a North American free trade agreement 
for energy resources, so Trudeau’s curt an- 
nouncement, justified by lack of ministerial 
time, given Canada’s urgent economic prob- 
lems, could be interpreted as a subtle re- 
prisal against Secretary Connally’s poker 
tactics. 

Opposition parties in the House of Com- 
mons have repeatedly called for the imposi- 
tion of a surcharge on Canadian exports of 
natural resources. Business lobbies in Canada 
have begun to press more and more forcefully 
for the imposition of a retaliatory surcharge 
on imports of manufactured goods from the 
United States. 

On Oct. 15, Canada again became the first 
of the United States’ trading partners to 
make substantial budgetary adjustments to 
neutralize the impact on her economy of the 
Nixon program. The $1 billion supplementary 
budget tabled by Finance Minister Benson 
included a 7 per cent cut in corporate in- 
come taxes, a 3 per cent cut in personal in- 
come taxes and new spending programs de- 
signed to boost employment this winter. 

Since the abortive visit to Ottawa of Sec- 
retary of Commerce Maurice Stans on the last 
weekend of September, there have been no 
official communications between Ottawa and 
Washington, short of normal diplomatic con- 
tacts. During the IMF meeting at the end of 
September, however, John Petty, assistant 
secretary of the Treasury for international 
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affairs, conyoked the Canadian press corps in 
Washington for an unusual on-the-record 
briefing. 

Though Canadian correspondents gen- 
erally interpreted this move as a thinly dis- 
guised attempt at U.S. arm-twisting, Petty 
actually tried to dispel the ominous impres- 
sions gathered by Canadian ministers and 
civil servants during their August meetings 
with U.S. Treasury officials. He categorically 
denied that it was the Nixon administration's 
policy to reduce Canada to the role of raw 
material supplier for the United States; in- 
deed, he expressed satisfaction at the recent 
expansion of Canadian output and exports 
of manufactured goods. To be sure, Petty 
reiterated Washington's criticism of several 
aspects of Canadian economic policies, but 
he emphasized that these disagreements 
could easily be resolved through bilateral 
negotiations. 


UNOFFICIAL CHANNELS 


Canadian officials were not displeased by 
Petty’s somewhat irregular initiative, but 
wondered why the Nixon administration 
chose not to make its views known through 
official channels. Puzziement verged on ir- 
ritation when the Chicago Tribune, on 
Oct. 11, published an alleged Treasury docu- 
ment entitled “Grievances Against Canada.” 
The document listed 17 U.S. demands (in- 
cluding unilateral tariff changes, amend- 
ments to Canada’s tax reform bill, and re- 
visions of her industrial development pol- 
icies) as conditions for the exemption of 
Canadian goods from the import surcharge. 

“We believe there is nothing wrong with 
communication (channels) ,” Prime Minister 
Trudeau told the House of Commons in 
answer to questions by opposition members. 
The problem, Trudeau said, is that “it is not 
American policy to put the proper stuff into 
the channels which would satisfy the Ca- 
nadian people.” 

Ottawa's reaction to the Chicago Tribune 
article exemplifies the Trudeau government's 
tough, yet subdued stand toward what are 
literally considered in the country as “beg- 
gar-thy-neighbor” policies by the Nixon ad- 
ministration. Canadian officials first expressed 
skepticism about the authenticity of the 
document —at least on its status as a policy 
statement. The external affairs secretary, 
Mitchell Sharp, duly acknowledged a State 
Department denial that the list of grievances 
represented in any way official policy toward 
Canada. But at the same time, Sharp began 
to list Canada’s own grievances against the 
United States, thereby implying that, in 
Ottawa's view, the Chicago Tribune leak had 
been deliberate and represented the U.S. 
Treasury's response to a tough speech in 
Toronto three days before by the national 
revenue minister, Herbert Grey. 

Sharp mentioned the maintenance of the 
American Selling Price on chemicals, in yi- 
olation of a commitment made during the 
Kennedy round of tariff cuts; the U.S. ban 
on the importing of uranium, of which Can- 
ada has the largest world reserves; the man- 
ufacturing clause in the U.S. copyright act, 
which prevents a Canadian author from 
selling in the United States more than 
1,500 copies of a book published in Canada 
without forfeiting his copyrights; and re- 
strictions on Canadian immigration into the 
United States. Why Canada should want to 
encourage the emigration of citizens is be- 
yond comprehension, but no doubt the issue 
is a useful bargaining point since Canadian 
laws here are notably more liberal than 
America’s and the country has recently re- 
ceived a substantial influx of U.S. immi- 
grants—draft-dodgers, protesters against the 
Vietnam war, critics of the American way 
of life and whatnot. 

“We have a long list,” 


Sharp added, 
tongue-in-cheek, “but I think that these are 
matters that ought to be negotiated between 
our countries in the ordinary way and cer- 
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tainly ought not to be associated with the 
surcharge.” 
BARRAGE OF STATEMENTS 

Quite obviously, then, the Trudeau gov- 
ernment has been far from innocent of re- 
course to “unofficial” or “improper” chan- 
nels, Indeed, Canadian ministers have 
mounted since mid-September a barrage of 
increasingly aggressive statements on the 
future of U.S.-Canada relations. Sharp fired 
the first shot in New York on Sept. 21; he 
was soon followed by Trudeau in Ottawa, 
Jean-Luc Pepin in Houston, Herbert Grey 
in Toronto and Edgar Benson all over the 
place. 

“Suggestions from responsible authorities 
in the United States that Canada should 
reduce its secondary manufacturing indus- 
try and concentrate on the exploitation and 
processing of natural resources are as insen- 
sitive as they are misinformed," said Sharp. 
“We have the fastest-growing labor force in 
the world. Extractive and processing indus- 
tries could not begin to absorb the labor 
force we have today, let alone provide the 
new jobs we need now and in the future. 

“The enunciation of the Nixon Doctrine,” 
continued the Canadian minister, “and more 
particularly the economic measures taken 
by the United States last month, has effec- 
tively, perhaps brutally, challenged some of 
our assumptions and led us to re-examine 
our position as an industrial and trading 
nation, 

“Needless to say, we in Canada are asking 
some pretty fundamental questions about 
the future. We have proceeded in the post- 
war period on the assumption of freer trade 
and stable trading relationships between Ca- 
nada and the United States, relationships 
which have been profitable to both coun- 
tries, The announcement of Aug. 15 could 
not help but shake that assumption and, 
as a government responsible for the secu- 
rity and prosperity of more than 20 million 
Canadians, we have to look at the alterna- 
tives,” Sharp said. 


“A PROUD NATION” 


Trudeau was even blunter on Sept. 23, 
during one of his infrequent television inter- 
views. “When the Americans look at what 
they're doing they say: Well, you know, 
we're doing this to the Japanese and we're 
doing this to the Europeans." They don’t 
seem to realize what they're doing to Cana- 
dians. If they do realize what they're doing 
and if it becomes apparent that they just 
want us to be sellers of natural resources to 
them and buyers of their manufactured 
products—all these ‘ifs'—I repeat we will 
have to reassess fundamentally our relation 
with them, trading, political and otherwise. 

“They will have to realize that Canadians 
are also a proud nation,” the prime minister 
warned “and that if they are really trying to 
rearrange the North American continent so 
that we are just a supplier and that we won’t 
be able to find jobs for our growing labor 
force and we won't be able to have an ad- 
vanced technological society that we can 
manage ourselves, that is a very, very serious 
hypothesis. I don’t think the Americans real- 
ize this or envisage it.” 

As part of Canada’s reassessment of her 
economic relations with the United States, 
Sharp earlier this month submitted to the 
Canadian cabinet an External Affairs staff 
study outlining the various alternatives. 
None of the theoretical possibilities—which 
range from a trade war to a common market 
arrangement with the United States—has 
yet been excluded, Trudeau recently noted, 
But Sharp indicated earlier that, in practice, 
a common market arrangement was out of 
the question. This would provide not only 
for free trade between the two countries, but 
also for a common North American tariff 
against the rest of the world. It is felt in Ot- 
tawa that, given the relative size and politi- 
cal weight of the two economies, such an ar- 
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rangement would virtually shift the respon- 
sibility for Canadian commercial and devel- 
opment policies from Ottawa to Washing- 
ton, thereby drastically eroding Canada’s 
sovereignty. 


PRESIDENTS AND POT, OR WERE 
WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 
STONED? 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, before a 
public figure of the eminence of the Sur- 
geon General of the United States speaks 
to the people, the content of his speech 
should be thoroughly researched and 
authenticated. : 

I regret very much the unfortunate 
misinformation that the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States, Dr. Jesse 
Steinfeld, foistered off onto the National 
Commission on Marihuana and Drug 
Abuse. 

There has been an attempt by many to 
besmirch the character of men always 
held in highest esteem by the people of 
the United States. 

I include for the perusal of the Mem- 
bers a recent article by Ronald G. Shafer 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 

The article follows: 


PRESIDENTS AND Pot, Or WERE WASHINGTON 
AND JEFFERSON STONED? 


(By Ronald G. Shafer) 


WASHINGTON.—Was George Washington 
high on marijuana as he crossed the Dela- 
ware? Was Thomas Jefferson puffing pot as 
he penned the Declaration of Independence? 

Nobody has accused them of it yet, but the 
testimony in August from the government's 
top medical official was almost as startling. 
Tracing the historical use of pot, Dr. Jesse 
Steinfeld, Surgeon General of the United 
Staces, told the National Commission on 
Marijuana and Drug Abuse: 

“Indeed, Dr. Burke, president of the Amer- 
ican Historical Reference Society and con- 
sultant to the Smithsonian (Institution), 
reports thet no less than seven U.S. Presi- 
dents smoked marijuana, including Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, 
Taylor and Pierce.” 

This revelation prompted not one question 
from the commission at the time. Recently, 
however, some additional information has 
come to light. 

There doesn’t seem to be any Dr. Burke. 
There doesn't seem to be any American His- 
torical Reference Society. There does seem to 
have been a hoax. 

As a result, there is little euphoria today 
in the Surgeon General's office, where under- 
lings are still trying to determine just how 
their boss got victimized. They now think the 
statement from the elusive “Dr. Burke” 
spread from the underground press to the 
establishment press, and then into testimony 
innocently prepared for Dr. Steinfeld by a 
researcher who noted the “fact” in three 
different publications. 


DID THEY OR DIDN'T THEY? 


The Smithsonian Institution, which says 
it never heard of Dr. Burke and doubts he 
even exists, traced one story quoting him to 
an underground newspaper, Chicago Seed. 
An official fired off an indignant letter to the 
editor, concluding: “In short, Dr, Burke is 
either an imposter or a figment of your 
imaginaticn.” 
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But the folks at the Seed don’t know any 
more about the mysterious Dr. Burke than 
anybody else, insists a reporter there. “We 
just copied the story from another under- 
ground newspaper,” he says. 

It’s doubtful that Dr, Steinfeld’s office 
would have picked up the Burke story if it 
had seen it in its original context, the under- 
ground press. The Chicago Seed article, for 
example, told readers that “James Madison 
once remarked that had it not been for 
hemp, he would not have had the insights 
he had in the work of creating a new and 
democratic nation.” The article went on to 
say that Presidents “Pierce, Taylor and Jack- 
son, all military men, smoked pot with their 
troops,” and concluded a few lines later: 
“Richard Milhous Nixon, on the other hand, 
really can’t get into smoking. That's cause 
he’s too busy shooting up.” (“Shooting up” 
means using heroin.) 


CHINESE REMEDY FOR GOUT 


But if Dr. Burke proves nonexistent, does 
that mean the founding fathers kept off the 
grass? Not necessarily. As Dr. Steinfeld also 
stated in his testimony, citing recognized 
sources, marijuana has been used by man 
for “millennia,” which is a pretty long time. 
He noted that the “first recorded reference 
to it dates back 4,708 years to 2737 B.C. Writ- 
ings of the Chinese emperor Shen Nung rec- 
ommended it for ‘female weaknesses, gout, 
rheumatism, malaise, beriberi, constipation 
and absentmindedness.’ " 

Moreover, the hemp plant (marijuana is 
the dried flower clusters and leaves of the 
hemp plant) was cultivated in the early 
American colonies, according to Dr, Lester 
Grinspoon of Harvard in his book, Marijuana 
Reconsidered. Historians agree that Washing- 
ton, and probably Jefferson and Madison, 
raised hemp, which was used to make rope. 
Indeed, a 1765 entry in Washington’s Mount 
Vernon diary notes: “Sowed hemp at muddy 
hole by swamp.” 


BUT DID THEY OR DIDN’T THEY 


“I doubt if the fact that people smoked 
hemp then can be denied,” says a historian 
at the American Historical Association in Re- 
view. The question is whether the early Pres- 
idents may have sneaked some puffs on hemp, 
perhaps in pipes. 

The evidence isn't clear. But “it is probably 
true that these men at one time or another 
used hemp byproducts (grass),”" John J. 
Rumbarger, executive assistant secretary of 
the American Historical Association said in 
response to a student's inquiry about another 
Dr. Burke story more than a year ago. “But 
at the very most, these upper- and middle- 
class men had only a casual passing acquaint- 
ance with grass. In no sense can it be said 
they were regular or habitual pot-smokers.” 

And even if some of them were, the/Mount 
Vernon Ladies Association, which maintains 
Mount Vernon, is convinced George wasn't. 
“As far as we know, Washington never 
smoked anything,” a spokesman says. “He 
also grew corn. Do they say he smoked corn- 
silk, too?” 


JUSTICE FOR THE POOR DURING 
ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. RYAN, Mr. Speaker, the adminis- 
tration’s proposed amendments to the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970 are 
now before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and, presumably, will 
be brought to the floor very soon. As Con- 
gress considers phase II of the Presi- 
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cent’s New Economic Policy, it is crucial 
that the plight of the working poor be 
recognized. 

I have introduced legislation—H.R. 
11406 and House Concurrent Resolution 
414 and companion resolutions with 24 
cosponsors—which would exempt from 
the wage freeze any individual whose 
earnings are substandard or who is 
amongst the working poor or near-poor, 
until such time as his earnings are no 
longer substandard or he is no longer a 
member of the working poor or near- 
poor. 

On Friday, October 29, I testified be- 
fore the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency concerning economic sta- 
bilization. In that testimony I advocated 
that first, the wages of the working poor 
and near-poor be allowed to rise freely 
to the point where they are no longer 
substandard, second, the freeze on rents 
be continued, third, corporate profits be 
limited; and fourth, interest rates and 
dividends be controlled. 

The full text of my testimony follows: 


TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM F. 
RYAN, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY, Oct. 29, 1971 


I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before the distinguished Committee on 
Banking and Currency to testify concern- 
ing economic stabilization legislation. 

We are entering a period of serious eco- 
nomic adjustment in this country. The im- 
position of wage and price controls might 
be viewed as recognition of the Galbraithian 
notion that ours is an economy dominated 
by large and powerful economic organiza- 
tions. Now the government is intervening 
directly to control these units to achieve sta- 
bility. And these controls are not likely to 
be a short-run phenomenon. 

The President’s legislation before this 
committee contemplates wage and price 
control machinery which will last at least 
through April 30, 1973. This legislation can 
easily be extended beyond that date. The 
President has only told us that these re- 
straints will continue until inflationary pres- 
sures are brought under control. In fact, it 
may well be that wage and price controls, in 
some form, will be a permanent part of the 
economic life in this country. 

This fact only underscores the importance 
of the hearings before this committee. The 
more-or-less ad hoc self-enforced short-run 
freeze will soon be replaced with a system for 
administering long-term wage and price 
controls. The shape that this legislation 
takes now will have ramifications for the 
economy for years to come. 

Thus I would like to address several criti- 
cal issues with respect to the economic sta- 
bilization program, In particular, I advocate 
that, during this period of economic sta- 
bilization: 1) the wages of the working poor 
and near poor be freely allowed to rise to 
the point where they are no longer sub- 
standard; 2) the freeze on rents be con- 
tinued; 3) corporate profits be limited; and 
4) interest rates be controlled, 

In addition, I urge that the President's 
request that the Administrative Procedure 
Act be suspended with respect to the work- 
ings of the Price Commission and the Pay 
Board be scrutinized very carefully. 

1. WAGES OF THE WORKING POOR 

There are millions of families and indi- 
viduals in this country whose incomes, 
dcrived from decent, steady employment, fall 
below the most meager estimate of what is 
required for an acceptable standard of 
living. 

According to figures released in May of this 
year, there are some 16 million families in 
this country who have incomes of less than 
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$7,000. In addition, some 11 million in- 
dividuals have incomes of less than $6,000. 
President Nixon when he announced to the 
Nation his family assistance plan, made a 
very significant statement when he said: 

(The) government would recognize that it 
has no less of an obligation to the working 
poor than to the nonworking poor. . . 

We in government certainly do have an 
obligation to these millions of individuals 
who work industriously to support themselves 
and their families, and yet are barely able to 
sustain themselves. And that obligation 
most specifically is not to condemn them to 
the shackles of poverty for the foreseeable 
future. As I have said, we are now entering an 
era in which the government is undertaking 
much greater control of the economy. With 
this greater control comes greater respon- 
sibility. We must not lock these millions of 
hard-working people into poverty for the 
forseeable future. 

An example of this problem is the plight 
of the workers of District 65, Distributive 
Workers of America. (Some of whom are 
here today.) These workers earn salaries of 
from $91 to $110 a week. Before the freeze, 
they were scheduled by contract for auto- 
matic increases of from $7 to $10 a week. In 
addition, they were scheduled for a cost of 
living increase of $5 a week. Thus overall they 
were slated for about a 12% salary increase, 
which is much greater than the allowable 
rate being discussed by the Pay Board. Yet 
even with these increases these workers will 
still be only making about $5,800 a year. Yet 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that 
a minimum budget for a family of four in an 
urban area is $6,960 a year. 

As David Livingston, President of District 
65, Distributive Workers of America, pointed 
out in a cogent letter which appeared in the 
October 6 New York Times, 

- . « If the President fails to meet the 
responsibility to those who don't make a 
living, then the Congress should. If both fail, 
it would be tantamount to a Government 
edict to condemn poorly paid American work- 
ers to permanent poverty. 

Hence I have introduced several pieces 
of legislation relating to this matter, all of 
which are now before this committee. H. 
Con. Res. 414 (also H. Con. Res. 423 and H. 
Con. Res. 434 introduced with co-sponsors) 
expresses the sense of Congress that the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act of 1970, as amended 
and any successor amendments, shall be im- 
plemented in such a manner that wage in- 
creases to any individual whose earnings are 
substandard or who is amongst the working 
poors or near-poor shall not be limited in 
any manner, until such time as his earnings 
are no longer substandard or he is no longer 
a member of the working poor or near-poor. 

My bill H.R. 11406 puts this concept in the 
form of a bill amending the Economic Sta- 
bilization Act of 1970. I urge the Committee 
on Banking and Currency to incorporate the 
language of H. Con. Res. 414 and H.R. 11406 
in whatever bill the Committee finally re- 
ports out. 

In addition to the arguments of equity in 
favor of this legislation, there is ample his- 
torical precedent for such Congressional ac- 
tion. Both the War Labor Board of World 
War II and the Wage Stabilization Board of 
the Korean War made provision for workers 
with substandard wages. 

By an Executive Order, the War Labor 
Board of World War II was instructed not to 
authorize further increases in wages unless 
it was clearly necessary to correct substand- 
ards of living. The Board specifically exempt- 
ed from any control any wage increases for 
workers whose earnings were at or below fifty 
cents an hour. At that time the Federal mini- 
mum wage was thirty cents an hour. Now the 
minimum wage is $1.60 an hour, and the legal 
minimum in New York is $1.85 an hour. Us- 
ing a similar approach today would exempt 
from controls any union or non-union work- 
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er with hourly earnings of over $3.00 to $3.50 
an hour, 

Similarly, during the Korean War, Defense 
production workers were granted an exemp- 
tion from wage controls if they were paid less 
than $1 an hour. At that time the minimum 
wage was 75 cents an hour. 

Background of Wage Stabilization During 
World War II. 

It is instructive to examine in detail the 
development of wage controls during World 
War II. This wage regulation was entered up- 
on slowly, experimentally, until a durable, 
equitable system was finally achieved. 

The initial step in wage regulation in 
World War II was the creation, in March 
1941, ofthe National Defense Mediation Board 
(NDMB). This board had as its primary re- 
sponsibility the prevention of work stop- 
pages that would interfere with defense pro- 
duction. 

In January of 1942, the NDMB was sup- 
planted by the tri-partite War Labor Board, 
composed of representatives of labor, man- 
agement and the public. The Board, as it was 
initially created, still had, like its predeces- 
sor, no power to fix wage rates. Thus the 
government again showed its reluctance to 
engage in direct wage controls. However, as 
the year wore on, it became clear that wage 
rates in critical industries were climbing 
rapidly. 

In an effort to stem this rise, the NDMB 
in the summer of 1942 adopted a percent- 
age formula for determining wage rises 
to which steel workers were entitled. This 
formula was based on the 15 percent rise 
in the cost of living which had occurred 
between January, 1941, and May, 1942. In 
October, recognizing that overall controls 
were necessary to check wage rises, Congress 
passed the Price Stabilization Act which for 
the first time gave the President the author- 
ity to control wages and salaries in all 
industries. 

Pursuant to that act, the President issued 
an Executive Order instructing the War 
Labor Board not “to approve any increases in 
wage rates prevailing on September 15, 
1942,” unless it could be shown that an 
increase was necessary “to correct malad- 
justment or inequities, to eliminate sub- 
standards of living, to correct gross inequi- 
ties, or to aid in the effective prosecution of 
the war.” (emphasis added). Thus, even in 
the time of this great war, provision was 
made in the economic stabilization program 
to help the working poor improve their cir- 
cumstances. 

The problem of rising wages persisted, 
however, and in April of 1943 the President 
issued his “Hold-the-Line Order” on wages 
and prices. With respect to wages, the order 
specifically provided that the War Labor 
Board authorize no further increases ex- 
cept where 1) it was clearly necessary to 
correct substandards of living, or 2) it was 
necessary to compensate for the rise in the 
cost of living between January, 1941, and 
May, 1942. (emphasis added). 

Statistics on wage rates in manufacturing 
in World War II indicate that the program 
of stabilization was eventually successful. 
Between January, 1941, and October, 1942, 
the period before the imposition of controls, 
wage rates rose at a monthly rate of 0.8 
percent. Following the imposition of con- 
trols in October, 1942, wage rates rose at a 
monthly rate of 0.4 percent through Au- 
gust, 1945. During approximately this same 
period, with price controls in effect, prices 
rose at a rate of about 0.08 percent. 

Thus allowing the wages of the working 
poor to rise during this period did not in any 
way undercut the overall success of the eco- 
nomic stabilization program during World 
War II, either with respect to holding the 
line on prices or on wages. 

While we are in difficult economic times 
today, our economic and political problems 
are clearly not as acute as those we under- 
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went during World War II. Yet even then we 
were able to provide our working poor with a 
chance to achieve some measure of economic 
equity. I urge, that we can do no less today. 
Today we are in an era of particularly great 
awareness of the problems of the poor. How 
can we today do any less for our working 
poor than we did for them in time of war 
three decades ago? To claim that it is not 
evenhanded to allow the wages of the work- 
ing poor to rise while restricting the rest of 
the population’s wage rates misses the point. 
To freeze the salary of a corporate executive 
at $25,000 and to freeze the wage of a worker 
with two children at $5,500 is not even- 
handed. It is, in fact, most unjust. 

Furthermore, from the point of view of 
the overall economy, it makes good sense to 
allow the wages of the working poor to rise 
to the point where they are not substandard. 
These workers of necessity spend a very great 
percentage of their total income. Thus, this 
money is pumped into the economy, stimu- 
lating aggregate demand. This in turn helps 
the GNP to rise. For, in order to put this 
economy back on its feet the GNP must rise 
substantially, in order to cut unemployment, 
while simultaneously holding the line on 
wages and prices. 

Thus, by allowing the wages of the poor 
and the near poor to rise to the point where 
they are no longer substandard, we insure 
that this money will be pumped into the 
economy, with all its concomitant multiplier 
effects. 

Therefore it is both equitable and economi- 
cally sound to allow the wages of the poor 
and near poor to rise out of substandard 
levels during this period of economic stabili- 
zation. 


2. CONTINUATION OF THE RENT FREEZE 


It is almost incomprehensible that in this 
country one of the basic necessities of life— 
shelter—is becoming virtually non-affordable 
for millions of Americans. Across the Nation, 
rentals have been spiraling upwards for 
years. Meanwhile, tenants have stood help- 
less—caught between the need for decent, 
adequate housing, and their increasing in- 
ability to afford that housing. 

For some reason, homeownership has al- 
ways received the special blessing of Gov- 
ernment. Homeowners receive Federal in- 
come tax deductions for the property taxes 
they pay. Similarly, they can deduct the in- 
terest costs they pay on their mortgages. The 
Federal section 235 homeownership program 
is geared to a 20-percent rent-income ratio, 
The Federal Housing Administration has 
served as the guarantor of billions in mort- 
gages. 

By contrast, tenants receive no tax de- 
duction for their landlord's property taxes, 
even if those taxes are passed on to the ten- 
ants via rentals. The same applies to inter- 
ests costs, and demonstration of how sig- 
nificant a role these play is the housing 
specialist's rule of thumb that each per- 
centage point reduction in interest expenses 
translates into a rental reduction of $4.50 
per room per month. Yet, the tenant receives 
no tax deduction for the interest expenses 
of his landlord even though these are passed 
on to him in higher rentals. Finally, I would 
note that the analog to the section 235 pro- 
gram—the Federal section 236 rental assist- 
ance program—embodies a 25-percent rent- 
income ratio requirement, contrasting with 
section 235’s 20-percent requirement. 

I am most familiar with the rental situa- 
tion in my own city—New York—but the 
problem is not confined to that city alone. 
Across the country tenants are facing a situ- 
ation where they simply cannot afford de- 
cent rental housing. 

Most recently, the situation has been ex- 
acerbated in New York State by the enact- 
ment of a very damaging vacancy decontrol 
law. This past July and early August, rents 
in New York City began to soar for newly 
decontrolied apartments, 
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The scene has been revealed as even bleaker 
by virtue of newly disclosed figures revealing 
that 93 percent of the tenants in New York 
City’s 1.3 million rent-controlled apartments 
face rent increases on January 1, 1972. Nearly 
half of the tenants face increases of 45 per- 
cent to be levied in rises of 7.5 percent a year 
until new maximum rents are reached. This is 
the consequence of the misguided rent-con- 
trol law adopted by the New York City 
Council last year. 

Nor is this problem confined to New York 
City. All across the country rents are rising 
alarmingly. In San Francisco and Honolulu 
rents have risen 25% in the last five years. 
In Philadelphia 18%, Atlanta 14%, all of 
these comparable to the 19% in New York 
City. Overall, the rent component of the 
Consumer Price Index has risen 15.4% in 
the last five years. 

Furthermore, the increase in rents has ac- 
celerated over the past year. Rent over the 
last year in New York City increased 8.1%; 
in Philadelphia the increase 6.0%; in Boston 
73%; and Pittsburgh 5.1%. Overall, in the 
last year alone rents have increased in this 
country 4.8%. 

Thus I have introduced H.R. 10945 and 
H.R. 10946, which take cognizance of the 
plight of tenants. Eight colleagues have 


joined me in cosponsoring these bilis. H.R. 
10945 provides that rentals and carrying 


they were stabilized during the 90 day freeze 
period between August 15 and November 13. 
However, since that bill was drafted to co- 
incide with the Economic Stabilization Act 
of 1970, it is limited to April 30, 1972. Now 
that the President has asked for stand by 
authority through April 30, 1973, I would 
urge that the rent freeze be extended 
through that date. It is my intent that the 
rent freeze last as long as the phase II con- 
trols are in existence. 

H.R. 10946, more narrowly drawn, applies 
to all federally assisted and federally insured 
housing. 

Both bills provide for enforcement by pri- 
vate civil action as well as federal govern- 
ment enforcement. Sanctions of up to $5,000 
are provided for each willful violation. 

I urge the Committee to incorporate my 
legislation to freeze rentals and carrying 
charges in whatever bill is finally reported 
out. 

I make no claim that this rent freeze legis- 
lation is perfect. It makes no exceptions for 
landlord hardship. I would expect to see sub- 
sequent legislation making some provision 
for legitimate landlord hardship. But—and 
again this is a very significant considera- 
tion—I expect to see legislation which recog- 
nizes, affirmatively and aggressively, the 
plight of the tenant. It is he who has been 
powerless—unorganized, without strong lob- 
bying representation, It is time—long past 
time—that equity replace landlord tyranny. 


3. LIMITATION OF CORPORATE PROFITS 


The most egregious inequity in the Presi- 
dent's economic stabilization program, as 
embodied in H.R. 11309, is the lack of any 
controls on corporate profits. The President, 
in his address to the nation on October 7, 
explained the lack of any controls on profits 
this way, and I quote: 

Let me turn now to the subject of profits. 
Many of my good friends have advised me 
that the only politically popular position to 
take is to be against profits. But let us 
recognize an unassailable fact of economic 
life. All Americans will benefit from more 
profits. More profits fuel the expansion that 
generates more jobs; it means more invest- 
ment that will make our goods more com- 
petitive; it also means there will be more tax 
revenues to pay for the programs that help 
people in need. 

Is it really an “unassailable fact of eco- 
nomic life’ that all Americans will bene- 
fit from more profits? And if that's true, then 
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why would not all Americans benefit even 
more from “exorbitant” or “windfall” profits, 
which President Nixon says will be limited. 
Presumably “exorbitant” or “windfall” profits 
are to be distinguished from merely big 
profits, which are good for everyone. But 
where do we reach the knife edge? How do 
we tell the difference? We have not heard 
any answers to these questions. 

All we can say for sure from President Nix- 
on’s statement is that profits are not going 
to be subject to very much control. 

President Nixon’s Mghthanded treatment 
of corporate profits is particularly inappro- 
priate in view of the strong recent perform- 
ance of corporation’s profits and cash flow. 
After tax profits in the second quarter, the 
latest period for which figures are available, 
amounted to $46 billion at an annual rate. 
This is up from a recession low of $39.2 bil- 
lion in the final three months of 1970. The 
corporate situation is even brighter when 
overall cash flow—which ineludes the results 
of recently allowed accelerated depreciation— 
is considered, Cash from depreciation can be 
used to meet many corporate expenses, in- 
cluding the purchase of additional machin- 
ery, which can lead in turn to larger profits. 
Since the bottom of the 1969-70 recession, 
corporations haye increased their cash hold- 
ings by nearly $6 billion. 

President Nixon seems to have a bee in 
his bonnet that. all he has to do is throw a 
lot of money at large corporations and they 
will solve this country’s economic problems 
by engaging in capital investment. 

But corporate executives are hard-headed. 
They will not engage in substantial capital 
investment unless there is a need for it, un- 
less there is consumer demand for their 
goods and services. With industrial plants 
currently operating at 75 percent of capacity, 
we aro not likely to sce a substantial in- 
crease in net capital investment. 

Thus for these economic reasons, in addi- 
tion to reasons of equity, there is a need for 
controls on profits during this period of 
economic stabilization. There are several pos- 
sible ways to do this. One way is an excess 
profits tax. A second way is to set a profit 
rate and roll back prices if necessary to en- 
force it. A third way to control profits is to 
define acceptable profit margins by the yard- 
stick of net income as a percentage of sales. 
If the acceptable profit margin is exceeded 
at any time, the difference can be taxed away. 
I commend all of these methods to your at- 
tention, without specifically endorsing any 
one of them over the others at this time. I 
think it unquestionable that profits must be 
controlled during this period of economic 
stabilization. 


4. INTEREST RATES 


In general, interest rates should be kept as 
low as possible. I agree with Sec. 202 of the 
President’s H.R. 11309, which gives the Pres- 
ident the authority to stabilize interest rates. 
Of course, interest rates are also strongly 
affected by Federal Reserve policy, as well as 
the actions of individual lenders and borrow- 
ers in capital markets. 


5. SUSPENSION OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE ACT 


Section 207 of the President's bill, H.R. 
11309, requests exemption of the economic 
stabilization program from the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act except for public informa- 
tion matters. 

Basically, this provision would eliminate 
the entire panoply of procedure which pro- 
tects the rights of interested parties in ad- 
ministrative proceedings, including provi- 
sions for rule-making procedures for adjudi- 
cation, rules for hearings, burden of proof, 
evidence, record as a basis of decision, con- 
clusiveness of decisions, revlew of decisions 
by the agency, and other provisions, 

The Administrative Procedure Act is a 
complex and carefully drawn set of pro- 
cedures to protect the rights of persons and 
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corporations in administrative dealings with 
the government. These procedures should 
not be lightly discarded. It may be appro- 
priate to make some changes in these pro- 
cedures to fit them to the particular tasks of 
the new agencies charged with carrying out 
the economic stabilization program. But 
tossing out most of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act should not be done without seri- 
ous study of the long-term consequences. 
These procedural rights are not the less valid 
because they may be exercised in times of 
some stress. 

In summary, I urge that: 1) the wages of 
the working poor and near poor be freely 
allowed to rise to the point where they are 
no longer substandard; 2) the freeze on rents 
be continued; 3) corporate profits be lim- 
ited; 4) interest rates be controlled; and 5) 
the President’s request to suspend the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act with respect to 
the Price Commission and the Pay Board be 
considered carefully. 


FOR MAYOR: OUR UNCLE SAM 
HON. JAMES V. STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, the voters of Cleveland, Ohio, will 
elect a new mayor tomorrow and, because 
of the interest shown around the country 
in this political race, I want to keep my 
colleagues here fully informed. The latest 
development, on the eve of the election, 
is the disclosure that the strongest candi- 
date has refrained from entering the 
race, This is an observation made by 
Wilson Hirschfeld, of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer—an especially perceptive news- 
man. His column of October 25, which 
I bring to your attention, reads as 
follows: 

For Mayor: Our UNCLE Sam 
(By Wilson Hirschfeld) 


When all is said and done, what Cleveland 
really needs Nov. 2 is not a new mayor but 
the Army Corps of Engineers, After the mess 
piled up at City Hall in the last four years, 
the next mayor has just got to be an im- 
provement. For anyone who wants to make 
a good record as mayor, this is the year to 
come on stage—what an act to follow, as 
they say in show business. 

Yet, even with Carl B. Stokes gone from 
City Hall, (although he may not be very far 
away), immense problems will remain that 
are beyond solution by the next adminis- 
tration, the entire Establishment and all 
others with influence in local government. 
Erieview and some new downtown buildings 
notwithstanding, Cleveland is a declining 
city and, in some respects, a dying city. If 
the city is to be turned around, someone will 
have to produce a few miracles. 

Very briefly, the stuff of which miracles 
are made is just not here. Not even if $2 
billion jetports were built in the lake or if 
Erieview had twice as many new buildings 
would it make much difference. Cleveland 
is an old city. Its obsolescent and obsolete 
factories are certain to continue their exodus 
as they hove since World War II, Residential 
neighborhoods likewise become more debili- 
tated with age; there are few areas of the 
city today that are not old, outmoded and 
seedy. 

Meanwhile, Cleveland needs more taxes 
just to stay above water. Cuyahoga County 
wants more revenues for its operations, 
which means Clevelanders will pay their 
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share. The Cleveland Board of Education 
has found no mirrors to run its schools with- 
out more money from local taxpayers. Down 
Columbus way those noble state legislators 
soon will be coming up with new taxes that 
Clevelarders will be paying along with other 
Ohioans 

Yet all of these new taxes will not pro- 
duce even one small miracle to get Cleveland 
on the right road again. In fact, the faster 
that taxes pile up in cities such as Cleveland, 
the flight from the city may proceed even 
more rapidly. 

So what about the corps of Engineers? The 
corps, it wil’ be recalled, laid out the major 
railroad routes that opened the West. It 
built the Panama Canal. It conquered the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers, It is responsible 
for perhaps 1,001 if not 10,001 other projects 
the length and breadth of the land. How 
many of these have been boondoggles, prob- 
ably no living man knows. 

The Corps of Engineers is practically a 
kingdom unto itself (even as the FBI under 
its superannuated J. Edgar Hoover. The corps 
gets its money and its power from Congress, 
and about all it really has to concern itself 
with is to make sure that the pork barrel is 
equally divided throughout the country—in 
this case “equally” meaning that congress- 
men who have the most clout get more for 
their regions. 

What the people of this nation ought to 
do now Is to get the word to their leaders, 
loud and clear, that it is time to get the 
Corps of Engineers out of the countryside, 
out of the plains and into the dying cities. 
Even the pork-barrel soldiers of the corps 
should know by now that it is time to halt 
their program of straightening every river 
and get into the metropolitan areas before 
the cities are destroyed under the terrible 
pressures that beset them. 

It is time for the urban centers of this 
country to band together and get Congress 
to turn the Corps of Engineers loose in the 
cities. The big cities, for the most part, are 
in desperate straits. They can be rebuilt 
and should be. New mayors can't do the job. 
The Corps of Engineers, Uncie Sam that 
is, can. He gets our vote for mayor. 


ALASKA PROCLAMATION ON 
WORKING WOMEN 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my fel- 
low Congressmen the importance and 
the dedication of the business and pro- 
fessional women of my State of 
Alaska. These women represent a sig- 
nificant part of the American work force 
and are extremely dedicated to improving 
and creating better working conditions 
and standards for the women of the 
country. 

We, Alaskans, are proud of the job 
these women have done in making Amer- 
ica’s work force a more equitable one for 
all. We feel that as a result of their re- 
sponsible efforts they should be recog- 
nized and praised publicly. To accom- 
plish this, Governor Egan proclaimed 
the week of October 17, 1971, as National 
Business Women’s Week in Alaska. 

I am inserting a copy of the procla- 
mation sent to me by Governor Egan ex- 
pressing our pride in these women. 
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PROCLAMATION—NATIONAL BUSINESS WOMEN’S 
WEEK 


Working women constitute over 3114 mii- 
lion of the Nation’s workforce, and are con- 
Stantly serving their communities, their 
States, and their Nation in civic and cultural 
programs. 

Major goals of business and professional 
women are to help create better conditions 
for business women through the study of 
Social, educational, economic, and political 
problems. This helps them be of greater serv- 
ice to their communities, their families, and 
to further friendship with women through- 
out the world. 

All Alaskans are proud of the outstanding 
leadership that has been shown by business 
and professional women in Alaska. 

Therefore, as Governor of Alaska, I, Wil- 
liam A. Egan, hereby proclaim the week of 
October 17, 1971, as National Business 
Women's Week in Alaska. 

I urge all citizens of the state of Alaska, 
civic and fraternal groups, educational as- 
sociations, news media, and other community 
organizations to join in this salute to work- 
ing women in Alaska by encouraging and 
promoting the celebration of the achieve- 
ments of all business and professional women 
in Alaska. 

Dated this 12th day of October, 1971. 

WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
Governor. 


MORE ON PRAYER AMENDMENT 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
among the indications of increasing op- 
position to the so-called prayer amend- 
ment, are two very strong editorials car- 
ried by leading Arkansas papers. The edi- 
torials from the Arkansas Gazette for 
October 12, and the Arkansas Democrat 
for October 3 follows: 

STATE PRAYER 


The continuing school prayer controversy 
is basically a matter of individualism ver- 
sus insecurity. 

The individual, the person who is secure 
within himself, has no problem. He knows 
that nothing prohibits his praying any time 
and any place he wants to—at home, at 
work, at play, at school, even at church, All 
that the original Supreme Court prayer ruling 
prohibited was the institutional, group pray- 
er that public school students were forced to 
take part in. Unfortunately, some silly inter- 
pretations have been made of this decision, 
leading to such ridiculous rules as pro- 
hibiting the studying of the Bible, etc. But 
since schools are a government institution, 
classroom religious activity is a violation of 
the constitutional principle of separation of 
church and state. 

The only person who should even want 
such rituals is the person who is too insecure 
to pray as an individual and needs the en- 
couragement of the group. For such person, 
it probably is not eyen a prayer because the 
term implies some sincerity, and sincerity or 
even attention is seldom present in group 
rituals, whether they be prayers, pledges of 
allegiance or recitation exercises. The more 
likely effect of forced rituals is boredom or 
even disgust with the subject matter force 
fed. 

It does the country no service that the 
school prayer enthusiasts, some of them no 
doubt with the best of motives, have pres- 
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sured Congress into considering a constitu- 
tional amendment specifically to make in- 
stitutional “prayers” constitutional. Our 
lawmakers have more important things to do 
than help with this attempt to dismantle 
the Constitution. 

Dismantling is just what this amounts to. 
Nothing is clearer or more essential to our 
form of government than the separation of 
church and state. Religious freedom, which 
includes the freedom not to practice religion, 
is the very first item mentioned in the Bill of 
Rights, and for good reason. The founding 
fathers knew that no tyranny is more dan- 
gerous than the tyranny of those who would 
force their religion on others. 

A majority of the members of the House 
have signed a petition to force the amend- 
ment out of the judiciary committee. It is 
scheduled for a vote in the House Nov. 8. It 
must be approved by two-thirds of both 
houses and ratified by three-fourths of the 
state legislatures to become law. We urge 
our senators and representatives to vote 


against it. 


PRAYER AMENDMENT 


The American political experiment has 
been highly successful for the most part 
for two centuries now but the system will 
not outlive the will of the people to preserve 
it. There are always threats to the American 
institutions and one of the more dangerous 
lies in the recurring campaigns to amend 
capriciously the Constitution and its Bill 
of Rights. 

One of the most capricious of the proposed 
amendments, in turn, is the so-called “pray- 
er amendment,” which has finally been 
brought to the U.S. House calendar under 
the continuing pressure of a single-minded 
lobby. The amendment states: 

Nothing contained in this constitution 
shall abridge the rights of persons lawfully 
assembled, in any public building which is 
supported in whole or in part through the 


expenditure of public funds to participate 
in non-denominational prayer. 
No one actually knows what the amend- 


ment would turn out to mean, in actual 
practice, but there is no question that it 
would work to weaken the historic separa- 
tion of church and state which is one of 
the unique strengths of the American po- 
litical system. Moreover, the amendment it- 
self is a fraud to begin with. It suggests that 
the U.S. Supreme Court has forbidden pray- 
er in the schools, when, in fact, the Court 
has done no such thing. The Court in its 
famous prayer decision went to great lengths 
to explain that what it forbade was not 
voluntary prayer but rather official prayer, 
prescribed prayer led by teachers or other 
representatives of an agency of government. 

Many—perhaps most—ministers in this 
country are opposed to the amendment be- 
cause it is both damaging to the Constitu- 
tion and, in fact, an insult to religion. A 
“non-denominational prayer” indeed! This 
amendment suggests that religion in this 
country is so vague and vacuous, so un- 
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specific, so uncommitted, that prayers may 
be written or spoken to satisfy all faiths. In 
actuality this kind of prayer is satisfying 
to none. 

There is endless complication in clutter- 
ing the Constitution with this frivolous 
amendment. The cartoonist Conrad, draw- 
ing a classroom scene, has pictured a teach- 
er leading a recitation of a “non-denomina- 
tional” Lord’s prayer that began “To whom 
it may concern * * +,” 

It remains our conviction that the leading 
advocates of the “prayer amendment” are 
the people who understand religion the least 
and want to pass off on the school system 
the responsibility that belongs in the church 
or synagogue. 

The vote of our Arkansas congressmen in 
the forthcoming House showdown on the 
“prayer amendment” should prove instruc- 
tive, not only in concern for church-state 
separation but also for the sake of religion 
itself. 


WITHOUT PESTICIDES, THE WORLD 
POPULATION WILL STARVE 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 1, 1971 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, the last 
will and testament of Swedish inventor 
Alfred Nobel in 1895 provided that a 
prize should be awarded annually to the 
person “who during the preceding year 
shall have conferred the greatest benefit 
to mankind.” 

Dr. Norman Borlaug, an Iowa-born 
agronomist who received his higher edu- 
cation at the University of Minnesota, 
is director of an international wheat- 
research and production program in 
Mexico City. He won the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1970 for his work in develop- 
ment of high-yielding wheat strains. 

On October 7, Dr. Borlaug testified at 
hearings of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency in Washington. Here are 
excerpts from a statement he issued at a 
news conference following that testi- 
mony, as reported in the U.S. News & 
World Report: 

EXCERPTS From Dr. BORLAUG 

Environmentalists today seek a simple so- 
lution to very complex problems. The pollu- 
tion of the environment is the result of every 
human activity as well as the whims of na- 
ture. It is a tragic error to believe that agri- 
cultural chemicals are a prime factor in the 
deterioration of our environment... 

DDT, because it is a name popularly known 
to most segments of the public, has been the 
first target. Once that is accomplished, the 
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so-called ecologists will work on hydrocar- 
bons, then organo-phosphates, carbamates, 
weed killers and, perhaps, even fertilizers 
will come under the assault of their barrage 
of misinformation. 

If this happens—and I predict it will if 
most DDT uses are canceled—I have wasted 
my life's work. I have dedicated myself to 
finding better methods of feeding the world’s 
starving populations. Without DDT and 
other important agricultural chemicals, our 
goals are simply unattainable—and starva- 
tion and world chaos will result... . 

I have spent my life working with the 
nations of the world to help them feed them- 
selves. I know how they will react if we ter- 
minate uses of DDT in this country and in 
effect, label it “poison,” 

If it is not good enough for your purposes, 
they will reason, then it shouldn't be used 
in our countries. The impact will be cata- 
strophic. All the urging and reasoning by 
me and other scientists will fall on deaf 
ears. ... 

Science without common sense is worth- 
less, and environmentalists are not using 
common sense when they examine DDT and 
its effect on wildlife. ... 

The argument that pesticides are upsetting 
the balance of nature is utter nonsense. 

Today we have 1 million to 114 million 
species of animals and 350,000 species of 
plants existing in the world. But throughout 
the history of the world, over 130 million 
species once existed, 

In other words, today only 1 per cent of 
the species is left. The rest have perished for 
a variety of reasons. People who blame DDT 
and other pesticides for the elimination of 
species are ignoring geological history. Is 
DDT, which has only been in existence for 
25 years, to be blamed for this, too? 

The agricultural chemical industry has 
been the whipping boy of environmentalists, 
whose views have been so short-sighted that 
they haven't bothered to examine some key 
facts. 

1. To produce food for ourselves and other 
nations, we required 290 million acres of 
farmland last year. 

2. To get the same yield while relying on 
the technology we used 30 years ago—when 
most of today’s pesticides and fertilizers were 
nonexistent—we would have required nearly 
600 million acres, or twice the amount used 
last year. 

3. This would have resulted in a huge 
loss of forest and grass lands which not only 
would have further crowded some animal 
species into extinction but would have caused 
other problems as well. 

4. Pesticides, therefore, have actually helped 
prevent the development that environmen- 
talists fear most—diminishing species of 
wildlife. ... 

Let’s get our priorities in perspective. As 
much as I favor wildlife, man must come 
first. We must feed ourselves and protect 
ourselves against the health hazards of the 
world. To do that, we must have agricultural 
chemicals. Without them, the world popu- 
lation will starve. 


